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Cicero.  /"^ICERO  (Marcus  TuUius),  the  celebrated  Roman 
V_/  orator,  was  born  in  the  year  of  Rome  647,  about 
107  years  before  Chrift.  His  father  Marcus  Tallius,  who 
was  of  the  equeftrian  order,  took  great  care  of  his  edu- 
cation, which  was  direfted  particularly  with  a  view 
to  the  bar.  Young  Tully,  at  his  firft  appearance  in 
pubhc,  declaimed  with  fuch  vehemence  againft  Sylla's 
party,  that  it  became  expedient  for  him  to  retire  into 
Greece  ;  where  he  heard  the  Athenian  orators  and 
philofophers,  and  greatly  improved  both  in  eloquence 
and  knowledge.  Here  he  met  with  T.  Pomponius,  who 
had  been  his  fchool-fellow  ;  and  who,  from  his  love  to 
Athens,  and  fpendiqg  a  great  part  of  his  days  in  it, 
obtained  the  fur  name  cf  Att'icus;  and  here  they  revived 
and  confirmed  that  noted  friendfnip  which  fubiifted  be- 
tween them  through  life  with  fb  celebrated  a  conftancy 
and  affedlion.  From  Athens  he  paffed  into  Afia  ;  and 
after  an  excurfion  of  two  years  came  back  again  into 
Italy. 

Cicero  was  now  arrived  at  Rome  ;  and,  after  one 
year  more  fpeutat  the  bar,  obtained,  in  the  next  place, 
the  dignity  of  quasllor.  Among  the  caufes  which  he 
pleaded  before  his  queftovfhip,  was  that  of  the  famous 
comedian  Rofcius,  whom  a  fingular  merit  in  his  art 
had  recommended  to  the  familiarity  and  friendfhip  of 
the  greatclt  men  in  Rome.  The  quasftors  were  the 
general  receivers  or  treafurers  of  the  republic,  and 
were  fent  annually  into  the  provirces  diftributed  to 
them,  as  they  always  were,  by  lat.  The  ifland  of 
Sicily  happened  to  fall  to  Cicero's  ftiare  ;  and  that 
part  of  it,  for  it  was  confiderable  enough  to  be  di- 
vided into  two  provinces,  which  was  called  Lilyhizum. 
This  office  he  received,  not  as  a  gift,  but  a  truft ;  and 
he  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  in  it,  that  he  gained  the 
love  and  admiration  of  all  the  Sicilians.  Before  he 
left  Sicily,  he  made  the  tour  of  the  ifland,  to  fee  every 
thing  that  was  curious,  and  efpecially  the  city  of  Sy- 
racnle  ;  where  he  difcovered  the  tomb  of  Archimedes 
to  the  magittrates  who  were  (bowing  him  the  curioli- 
ties  of  the  place,  but  who,  to  his  furprife,  knew  nothing 
of  any  fuch  tomb. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  precife  time  of  Cicero's 
marriage  w^ith  Terentia  ;  but  it  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  celebrated  immediately  after  his  return  from  his 
travels  to  Italy,  when  he  was  about  30  years  old.  He 
was  now  difengaged  from  his  queftorfhip  in  Sicily,  by 
which  firft  liep,  in  the  legal  gradation  and  afcent  of 
public  honours,  he  gained  an  immediate  right  to  the 
fenate,  and  an  adlual  admiflion  into  it  during  life  ; 
and  fettled  again  in  Rome,  where  he  employed  him- 
idf  ccnfl'.ntly  in  defending  the  perfons  and  proparties 
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of  its  citizens,  and  was  indeed  a  general  patron.  Five  Cicera, 
years  were  almoft  elapfed  fmce  Cicero's  eleftion  to  the  '  v  " 
queftorfhip,  which  was  the  proper  interval  prefcribed 
by  law  before  he  could  hold  the  next  office  of  asdile  ; 
to  which  he  was  now,  in  his  37th  year,  elected  by  the 
unanimous  fufFrages  of  all  the  tribes,  and  preferably  to 
all  his  competitors.  After  Cicero's  eledlion  to  the 
a;dilclhip,  but  before  his  entrance  upon  the  office,  he 
undertook  the  famed  profecution  of  C.  Verres,  the  late 
prastor  of  Sicily  ;  who  was  charged  with  many  flagrant 
a£ls  of  injullice,  rapine,  and  cruelty,  during  his  tri- 
ennial government  of  that  ifland.  This  was  one  of  the 
mod  memorable  tranfadlions  of  his  life  ;  for  which  he 
was  greatly  and  juftly  celebrated  by  antiquity,  and  for 
which  he  will,  in  all  ages,  be  admired  and  efleemed  by 
the  friends  of  mankind.  The  refult  was,  that,  by  his 
diligence  and  addrefs,  he  fo  confounded  Hortenfius, 
though  the  reigning  orator  at  the  bar,  and  ufually 
llyled  the  king  of  the  forum,  that  lie  had  nothing  to  fay 
for  his  client.  Verres,  defpairing  of  all  defence,  fub- 
mltted  immediately,  without  expefting  the  fentence, 
to  a  voluntary  exile  ;  where  he  lived  many  years,  for- 
gotten and  deferted  by  all  his  friends.  He  is  faid  to 
have  been  relieved  in  this  mifei-able  fituation  by  the  ge- 
nerofify  of  Cicero;  yec  was  profcribcd- and  murdered 
after  all  by  Mark  Antony,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  fine 
ftatues  and  Corinthian  vefl'cls  of  which  he  had  plunder- 
ed the  Sicilians. 

After  the  ufual  interval  of  two  years  from  the  time 
of  his  being  chofen  ledile,  Cicero  offered  himfelf  a  can- 
didate for  the  prastorfhip  ;  and,,  in  three  different  af- 
femblies  conveni^d  for  the  choice  of  praetors,  two  of 
which  were  dllTolved  without  effeft,  he  was  declared 
every  time  the  firft  prsetor  by  the  fuffrages  of  all  the 
centuries.  He  was  now  in  the  career  of  his  fortunes ; 
and  in  fight,  as  it  were,  of  the  confulfhip,  the  grand 
objeft  of  his  ambition  :  and  therefore,  when  his  pras- 
torilrip  was  at  an  end,  he  would  not  accept  any  foreign 
province,  the  ufual  reward  of  that  magHlracy,  and 
the  chief  fruit  which  the  generality  propofed  from  it. 
He  had  no  particular  love  for  money,  nor  genius  for 
arms ;  fo  that  thofe  governments  had  no  charms  for 
him  :  the  glory  which  he  purfued  was  to  ihine  in  the 
eyes  of  the  city  as  the  guardian  of  its  laws  ;  and  to 
teach  the  magiiirates  how  to  execute,  the  citizens  how 
to  obey,  them. 

Being  now  in  his  43d  year,  the  proper  age  required 
by  law,  he  declared  himfelf  a  candidate  for  the  con- 
fulfhip along  with  fix  competitors,  L..  Sculpicias  Gal- 
ba,  L.  Sergius  Catilina,  C.  Antonius,  L.  Caffius  Lon- 
ginus,  Q^Cornificius,  and  C.  Licinius  Sacerdos.  The 
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two  firft  were  patricians ;  the  two  next  plebeians,  yet 
noble ;  the  two  laft  the  fons  of  fathers  who  had  firft 
imported  the  public  honours  into  their  families :  Ci- 
cero was  the  only  neiu  man,  as  he  was  called,  among 
them,  or  one  of  equeftrian  rank.  Thefe  were  the 
competitorfi  ;  and  in  this  competition  the  pra6lice  of 
bribing  was  carried  on  as  openly  and  as  fharaefully  by 
Antonius  and  Catiline  as  it  ufually  is  at  our  eleftions 
in  Britain.  However,  as  the  eleftion  approached, 
Cicero's  intereft  appeared  to  be  fuperior  to  that  of  all 
the  candidates  :  for  the  nobles  themfelves,  though  al- 
ways envious  and  defirous  to  deprefs  him,  yet  out  of 
regard  to  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  city  from 
many  quarters,  and  feemed  ready  to  burft  out  into  a 
flame,  began  to  think  him  the  only  man  qualified  to 
preferve  the  republic,  and  break  the  cabals  of  the  de- 
fperate  by  the  vigour  and  prudence  of  his  adrainiftra- 
tion.  The  method  of  choofing  confuls  was  not  by  an 
Open  vote  y  but  by  a  kind  of  ballot,  or  Httle  tickets  of 
wood  diftributed  to  the  citizens,  with  the  names  of 
the  feveral  candidates  iafcribed  upon  each :  but  in  Ci- 
cero's cafe  the  people  were  not  content  with  this  fecret 
and  filent  way  ;  but,  before  they  came  to  any  fcrutiny, 
loudly  and  univerfally  proclaimed  Cicero  the  firll  con- 
ful :  fo  that,  as  he  himfelf  lays,  he  was  not  chofen 
by  the  votes  of  particular  citizens,  but  the  common 
fufFrage  of  the  city  ;  nor  declared  by  the  voice  of  the 
crier,  but  of  the  whole  Roman  people." 

Cicero  had  no  fooner  entered  upon  his  office  than 
he  had  occafion  to  exert  himfelf  againft  P.  Servilius 
Rullus,  one  of  the  new  tribunes,  who  had  been  alarm- 
ing the  fenate  with  the  promulgation  of  an  Agrarian 
law  ;  the  purpofe  of  which  was  to  create  a  decemvi- 
rate,  or  ten  commiffioners,  wi>th  abfolute  power  for 
five  years  over  all  the  revenues  of  the  republic,  to  di- 
rtrlbute  them  at  pleafure  to  the  citizens,  &c.  Thefc 
laws  ufed  to  be  greedily  received  by  the  populace, 
and  were  propofed  therefore  by  faftious  maglRrates 
as  oft  as  they  had  any  poip.t  to  carry  with  the  multi- 
tude againft  the  public  good  ;  fo  that  Cicero's  firft  bu- 
finefs  was  to  quiet  the  apprehenfions  of  the  city,  and 
to  baffle,  if  poflible,  the  intrigues  of  the  tribune.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  an  artful  and  elegant  fpeech  from  the 
roftra,  he  gave  fuch  a  turn  to  the  inclination  of  the 
people,  that  they  rejected  this  law  with  as  much  eager- 
nefs  as  they  had  ever  received  one.  But  the  grand 
affair  of  all,  which  conftituted  the  gloiy  of  his  conful- 
fliip,  and  has  tranfmitted  his  name  with  fuch  luftre  to 
pofterlty,  was  the  {kill  he  fiiowed,  and  the  unwearied 
pains  he  took,  in  fuppreffing  that  horrid  confpiracy 
which  was  formed  by  Catiline  and  his  accomplices  for 
the  fuhverfion  of  the  commonwealth.  For  this  great 
fervice  he  was  honoured  with  the  glorious  title  of  pater 
f  atria,  "  the  father  of  his  country,"  which  he  retained 
for  a  long  time  after. 

Cicero's  admln/ftration  was  now  at  an  end ;  but  he 
had  no  fooner  quitted  his  office,  than  he  began  to  feel 
the  weight  of  that  envy  which  is  the  certain  fruit  of 
illuftrious  merit.  He  was  now,  therefore,  the  com- 
mon mark,  not  only  of  all  the  factious,  againft  whom 
he  had  declared  perpetual  war,  but  of  another  party 
not  lefs  dangerous,  the  envious  too  ;  whofe  united 
fpleen  never  left  him  from  this  moment  till  they  had 
driven  him  out  of  that  city  which  he  had  fo  lately  pre- 
Jerved.     Cicero,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  couful- 
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ftiip,  took  care  to  fend  a  particular  account  of  his 
whole  adminlftratlon  to  Pompey,  who  was  finifliing 
the  Mithridatic  war  in  Afia  ;  in  hopes  to  prevent  any 
wrong  impreffions  there  from  the  calumnies  of  his 
enemies,  and  to  draw  from  him  fome  public  declara- 
tion in  praife  of  what  he  had  been  doing.  But  Pom- 
pey being  informed  by  Metellus  and  Ca:far  of  the  ill 
humom-  that  was  rifir\g  againft  Cicero  in  Rome,  an- 
fwered  him  with  great  coldnefa ;  and  inftead  of  pay- 
ing him  any  compliment,  took  no  notice  at  all  of 
wlxit  had  paffed  in  the  affair  of  Catiline  ;  upon  which 
Cicero  expoSulates  with  him  In  a  letter  which  is  ftill 
extant* 

About  this  time  Cicero  bought  ^houfe  of  M.  CiafTus 
on  the  Palatine-hill,  adjoining  to  that  in  which  he  had 
always  lived  with  his  father,  and  which  he  is  now  fup- 
pofed  to  have  given  up  to  his  brother  Q^intius.  The 
houfe  coft  him  near  L.  30,000,  and  leems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  nobleft  in  Rome.  It  was  built  about 
30  years  before  by  the  famous  tribune  M.  Livius  Dru- 
fus :  on  which  occafion  we  are  told,  that  when  the  ar- 
chiteft  promifed  to  build  it  for  him  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  none  of  his  neighbours  ftiould  overlook  him 
"  But  if  you  have  any  flcill  (replied  Drufus),  contrive 
it  rather  fo  that  all  the  world  may  fee  what  I  am. 
doing."  The  purchafe  of  fo  expenfive  a  houfe  raifed 
fom.e  cenfure  on  his  vanity  ;  aad  efpecially  as  it  was 
made  with  borrowed  money.  This  circumftance  he 
himfelf  does  not  diffemble  ;  but  fays  merrily  upon  it, 
that  "  he  was  now  plunged  fo  deeply  in  debt,  as  to  be 
ready  for  a  plot,  only  that  the  confprrators  would  no£ 
truft  him." 

The  moft  remarkable  event  that  happened  in  this 
year,  which  was  the  45th  of  Cicero's  life,  was  the 
pollution  of  the  myfteries  of  the  bona  dea  by  P.  Clo* 
dius  ;  which,  by  ?^Xl  unhappy  train  of  qonftquences, 
involved  Cicero  in  a  great  and  u,.expe£led  calamity. 
Clodius  had  an  intrigue  with  Cielar's  wife  Pom- 
peia,  who,  according  to  annual  cuftom,  was  now  ce- 
lebrating In  her  houfe  thofc  awful  facrihccs  of  the 
goddels,  to  which  no  male  creature  ever  was  admitted,^ 
and  where  every  thing  mafculine  was  fo  fcrupuloully 
exchided,  that  even  pictures  of  that  fort  were  covered 
during  the  ceremony.  It  flattered  Clodiub's  imagina-. 
tion  greatly  to  gain  accefs  to  his  miftrefs  in  the  midft 
of  her  holy  miniftry  ;  and  with  this  view  he  drelfed 
himfelf  in  a  woman's  habit,  that  by  the  benefit  of 
his  fmooth  face,  and  the  introdu(ftlon  of  one  of  the 
maids,  he  might  pafs  without  difcovery  :  but  by  fome 
miftake  between  him  and  his  guide,,  he  loft  his  way 
when  he  came  within  the  houfe,  and  fell  in  unluckily 
among  the  other  female  fervants.  Here  he  was  detec- 
ted by  his  voice,  and  the  fervants  alarmed  the  whole 
company  by  their  flirieks,  to  the  great  amazement  of 
the  matrons,  who  threw  a  veil  over  their  facred  myf- 
teries, while  Clodius  found  means  to  efcape.  The 
ftory  was  prefently  fp r  ead  abroad,  and  i*ifed  a  general 
fcandal  and  horror  throughout  the  city.  The  whole 
defence  which  Clodius  made  v,?hen,  by  order  of  the  fe- 
nate, he  was  brought  to  a  trial,  was  to  prove  himfelf 
abfent  at  the  time  of  the  fa£l ;  for  which  purpofe  he 
produced  two  men  to  fwear  that  he  was  then  at  Inter- 
amna,  about  two  or  three  days  journey  from  the  city. 
But  Cicero  being  called  upon  to  give  his  teftimony,  de- 
pofed,  that  Clodius  had  been  with  Lim  that  very  morn- 
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ing  his  houfe  in  Rome.  Irritated  by  this,  Clodius 
formed  a  fcheme  of  revenge.  This  was  to  get  himfelf 
chofen  tribune,  and  in  that  office  to  drive  Cicero  out 
of  the  city,  by  the  publication  of  a  law,  which,  by 
fome  ftratagem  or  other,  he  hoped  to  obtrude  upon 
the  people.  But  as  all  patricians  were  incapable  of  the 
tribunate  by  its  original  inftitution,  fo  his  firft  ftep 
was  to  make  himfelf  a  plebeian,  by  the  pretence  of  an 
adoption  into  a  plebeian  houfe,  which  could  not  yet 
be  done  without  the  fuffrage  of  the  people.  The  firft 
triumvirate  was  now  formed;  which  was  nothing  elfe  in 
reality  but  a  traiterous  confpiracy  of  three  of  the  moft 
powerful  citizens  of  Rome,  to  extort  from  their  coun- 
try by  violence  what  they  could  not  obtain  by  law. 
Pompey's  chief  motive  was  to  get  his  ads  confirmed 
by  Casfar  in  his  confulfhip,  which  was  now  coming  on ; 
Casfar,  by  giving  way  to  Pompey's  glory,  to  advance 
his  own  ;  and  Craffus,  to  gain  that  afcendence  by  the 
authority  of  Pompey  and  Caefar,  which  he  could  not 
fuftain  alone.  Cicero  might  have  made  what  terms  he 
pleafed  with  the  tiiumvirate  ;  and  been  admitted  even 
a  partner  of  their  power,  and  a  fourth  in  their  league: 
but  he  would  not  enter  into  any  engagements  with  the 
three  whofe  union  he  and  all  the  friends  of  the  republic 
abhorred.  Clodius,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  pufh- 
ing  on  the  bufinefs  of  his  adoption:  which  at  laft  he  ef- 
fected ;  and  began  foon  after  to  threaten  Cicero  with 
all  the  terrors  of  his  tribunate,  to  which  he  was  now 
advanced  without  any  oppofilion.  Both  Casfar  and 
Pompey  fecretly  favoured  his  fcheme  :  not  that  they 
intended  to  ruin  Cicero,  but  only  to  keep  him  under 
the  lafh  ;  and  if  they  could  not  draw  him  into  their 
meafures,  or  make  him  at  leaft  keep  quiet,  to  let  Clo- 
dius loofe  upon  him.  Casfar,  in  particular,  wanted 
to  diftrefs  him  fo  far  as  to  force  him  to  a  dependence 
on  himfelf :  for  which  end,  while  he  was  privately  en- 
couraging Clodius  to  purfue  him,  he  was  propofing  ex- 
pedients to  Cicero  for  his  fecurity.  But  though  his 
fortunes  feemed  now  to  be  in  a  tottering  condition, 
and  his  enemies  to  gain  ground  daily  upon  him  ;  yet 
he  was  unwilling  to  owe  the  obligation  of  his  fafety  to 
any  man,  far  lefs  to  Cajfar,  whofe  defigns  he  always 
fufpefted,  and  whofe  fcheraes  he  never  approved.  This 
ftiffnefs  in  Cicero  fo  exafperated  Casfar,  that  he  refolved 
immediately  to  afiTill  Clodius  with  all  his  power  to  op- 
prefs  him  ;  while  Pompey  was  all  the  while  giving  him 
the  ftrongeft  affurances  that  there  was  no  danger,  and 
that  he  would  fooner  ht  killed  himfelf  than  fuffer  him 
to  be  hurt. 

Clodius,  in  the  mean  time,  was  obliging  the  people 
with  feveral  new  laws,  contrived  chiefly  for  their  ad- 
vantage ;  the  defign  of  all  which  was  only  to  intro- 
duce, with  a  better  grace,  the  ground- plot  of  the  play, 
the  banifhment  of  Cicero.  In  fliort,  having  caufed  a 
law  to  be  enaifted,  importing,  that  any  who  had  con- 
demned a  Roman  citizen  unheard  fhould  himfelf  be 
banifhed,  he  foon  after  impeached  Cicero  upon  it.  It 
was  in  vain  that  this  great  man  went  up  and  down 
the  city  foliciting  his  caufe  in  the  habit  of  a  fuppliant, 
and  attended  by  many  of  the  firft  young  noblemen 
whom  he  had  taught  the  rules  of  eloquence  ;  thofe 
powers  of  fpeaking  which  had  fo  often  been  fuccefs- 
ful  in  defending  the  caufe  of  others,  feemed  totally  to 
forfake  his  own  :  he  was  baniflied  by  the  votes  of  the 
people  400  miles  from  Italy  ;  his  houfes  were  ordered 
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to  be  demolifhed,  and  his  goods  fet  up  to  fale.  It  can-  Cicero, 
not  be  denit  d,  that  in  this  great  calanitity  he  did  not  * 
behave  himfelf  with  that  firmnefs  which  might  reafon- 
ably  be  expected  from  one  who  had  borne  fo  glorious  a 
part  in  the  republic ;  confcious  of  his  integrity,  and 
fuffering  in  the  caufe  of  his  country  :  for  his  letters  are 
generally  filled  with  fuch  lamentable  expreffions  of  - 
grief  and  defpair,  that  his  beft  friends,  and  even  his 
wife,  were  forced  fometimes  to  admonifh  him  to  roufe 
his  courage,  and  remember  his  former  charafter.  At- 
ticus  was  conftantly  putting  him  in  mind  of  it;  and 
fent  him  word  of  a  report  that  was  brought  to  Rome 
by  one  of  Caffius's  freed-men,  that  his  afflidlion  had 
difordered  his  fenfes.  He  was  now  indeed  attacked 
iu  his  weakeft  part ;  the  only  place  in  which  he  was 
vulnerable.  To  have  been  as  great  in  affliftion  as  he 
was  in  profperity,  would  have  been  a  perfeftion  not 
given  to  man  :  yet  this  very  weaknefs  flowed  from  a 
fource  which  rendered  him  the  more  amiable  in  all  the 
other  parts  of  his  life  ;  and  the  fame  tendernefs  of  dif- 
pofitioa  which  made  him  love  his  friends,  his  children, 
and  his  country,  more  pafiionately  than  other  men, 
made  him  feel  the  lofs  of  them  more  fenfibly.  When 
he  had  been  gone  a  little  more  than  two  months,  a 
motion  was  made  in  the  fenate  by  one  of  the  tribunes, 
who  was  his  friend,  to  recal  him,  and  repeal  the  laws 
of  Clodius ;  to  which  the  whole  houfe  readily  agreed. 
Many  obftruftions,  as  may  be  eafily  imagined,  were 
given  to  it  by  the  Clodian  faftlon  ;  but  this  made  the 
fenate  on^ly  more  refolute  to  effed  it.  They  paffcd 
a  vote,  therefore,  that  no  other  bufinefs  fliould  be  done 
till  Cicero's  return  was  carried  :  which  at  laft  it  was ; 
and  in  fo  fplendid  and  triumphant  a  manner,  that  he 
had  reafon,  he  fays,  to  fear,  left  people  fliould  imagine 
that  he  himfelf  had  contrived  his  late  flight  for  the  fake 
of  fo  glorious  a  reftoration. 

Cicero,  now  in  his  50th  year,  was  reftored  to  his 
former  dignity,  and  foon  after  to  his  former  fortunes; 
fatisfadiion  being  made  to  him  for  the  ruin  of  his  eftates 
and  houfes ;  which  laft  were  built  up  again  by  him- 
felf with  more  magnificence  than  before.  But  he  had 
domeftic  grievances  about  this  time,  which  touched 
him  very  nearly  ;  and  which,  as  he  fignifies  ohfcurely 
to  Atticus,  were  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  expref- 
fed  in  a  letter  :  They  arofe  chiefly  from  the  petulant 
humour  of  his  wife,  which  began  to  give  him  frequent 
occafions  of  chagrin  ;  and,  by  a  feries  of  repeated  pro- 
vocations, confirmed  in  him  that  fettled  difguft  which 
at  laft  ended  in  a  divorce. 

In  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  made  procon- 
ful  of  Cilicia ;  and  his  adminiflration  there  gained 
him  great  honour.  About  this  time  the  expedlation 
of  a  breach  between  Casfar  and  Pompey  engaged  the 
general  attention.  CralTus  had  been  deftroved  with 
his  army  fome  years  before  in  the  war  with  the  Par- 
thians  ;  and  Julia  the  daughter  of  Ctefar,  whom  Pora- 
pey  married,  and  who,  while  ftie  lived,  was  the  ce- 
ment of  their  union,  was  alfo  dead  in  child-bed.  Cse- 
far  had  put  an  end  to  the  Gallic  war,  and  reduced 
the  whole  province  to  the  Roman  yoke :  but  though 
his  commiffion  was  near  expiring,  he  feemed  to  have 
no  thoughts  of  giving  it  up  and  returning  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  private  fubjed.  He  pretended  that  he 
could  not  polTibly  be  fafe  if  he  parted  with  his  army; 
efpecially  while  Pompey  held  the  province  of  Spain 
A  2  prolonged 
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Cicero,  prolonged  to  him  for  five  yearB..  This  diipofition  to 
"^^'"^  a  breach  Cicero  foon  learned  from  his  friends,  as  he 
was  returning  from  his  province  of  Cilici-a.  But  as  he 
forefaw  the  confequences  of  a  war  more  clearly  and 
fully  than  any  of  them,  fo  his  firft  refolution  was  to 
apply  all  his  endeavours  ajid  authority  to  the  u^icdiation 
of  a  peace  ;  though,  in  the  event  of  a  breach,  he  was 
determined  wuthin  himfelf  to  follow  Porapey.  He 
clearly  forefaw,  what  he  declared  without  fcruple  to 
his  friends,  that  which  fide  foever  got  the  better,  the 
war  muft  neceflarily  end  in  a  tyranny.  T}>e  only  dif- 
ference, he  faid,  w  as,  that  if  their  enemies  conquered, 
they  fhould  be  profcribed  ;  if  their  friends,  they  would 
be  flaves. 

He  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  city,  however,  than 
he  fell,  as  he  tells  us,  into  the  very  flame  of  civil  dif- 
cord,  and  found  the  v/ar  in  efFeft  proclaimed  :  for  the 
fenate  had  juft  voted  a  decree,  that  Cse far  fliould  dif- 
band  his  army  by  a  certain  day,  or  be  declared  an 
enemy  ;  and  Caefar's  fudden  march  towards  Rome 
effeftually  confirmed  it.  In  the  midft  of  all  this  hurry 
and  confufion,  Crefar  was  extremely  folicitous  about 
Cicero  ;  not  fo  m.uch  to  gain  him,  for  that  was  not  to 
be  expefted,  as  to  prevail  with  him  to  Hand  neuter. 
He  wrote  to  him  feveral  times  to  that  effeftj  and 
employed  all  their  common  friends  to  prefs  him  with 
letters  on  that  fubjeft :  all  which  was  done  ;  but  in 
vain,  for  Cicero  was  impatient  to  be  gone  to  Pompey. 
In  the  mean  time,  thefe  letters  give  us  a  moft  fen.- 
fible  proof  of  the  high  eftecm  and  credit  in  which  Ci^ 
cero  fiourifhed  at  this  time  in  Rome  ;  when,  in  a  con- 
teft  for  empire,  which  force  alone  was  to  decide,  we 
fee  the  chiefs  on  both  fides  fo  folicitous  to  gain  a  man 
to  their  party,  who  had  no  peculiar  fldll  in  arms  or 
talents  for  war..  Purfuing,  however,  the  refult  of  all 
his  deliberations,  he  embarked  at  length,  to  follow 
Pompey,  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  Italy  fome 
lime  before,  and  was  then  at  Dyrrhachium  ;  and  ar- 
rived fafely  in.  his  camp  with  his  fon,  his  brather,  and 
his  nephew,  committing  t^e  fortunes  of  the  whole 
family  to  the  iffue  of  that  caufe.  After  the  battle  of 
Pharfalia,  in  which  Pompey  was  defeated,  Cicero  re- 
turned into  Italy,  and  was  afterwards  received  into 
ereat  favour  by  Gaefar,  who  was  now  declared  dicta- 
tor the  fecond  time,  and  Mark  Antony  his  mafter  of 
horfe.  We  may  eafily  imagine,  what  we  find  indeed 
from  his  letters,  that  he  was  not  a  little  difcompofed 
at  the  thoughts  of  an  interview  with  Csefar,  and  the 
indignity  of  offering  himfelf  to  a  conqueror  againlt 
whom  he  had  been  in  arms  :  for  though  upon  many  ac- 
counts he  had  reafon  to  expedl  a  kind  reception  from 
Gaefar,  yet  he  hardly  thought  his  life,  he  fays,  worth 
begging ;  fince  what  was  given  by  a  matter  might  al- 
ways be  taken  away  again  at  pleafure.  But  at  their 
meeting  he  had  no  occafion  to  fay  or  do  any  thing  that 
was  below  his  dignity :  for  Cssfar  no  fooner  faw  him  than 
he  alighted,  ran  to  embrace  him ;  and  walked  with  him 
alone,  converfing  very  familiarly,  for  feveral  furlongs. 

Cicero  was  now  in  hfs  6ift  year,  and  forced  at  laft 
to  part  with  his  wife  Terentia  ;  whofe  humour  and 
conduit  had  been  long  uneafy  to  him.  She  was  a 
woman  of  an  imperious  and  turbulent  fpirit  :  and 
though  he  had  borne  her  perverfenefs  in  the  vigour  of 
health,  and  fiourhhing  ftate  of  his  fortunes  ;  yet,  in  a 
declining  life,  foured  by  a  continual  fucccflion  of  mor- 
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tificatlons  from  abroad,  the  want  of  cafe  and  quiet  at  C!-«ro 
home  was  no  longer  tolerable  to  him.  But  he  was 
immediately  opprcffed  by  a  new  and  moft  cruel  af- 
fliction, the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter  Tulha,  who 
died  in  cliild-bed  foon  after  her  divorce  from  her 
third  huiband  Dolabella.  She  was  about  32  years 
old  at  the  time  of  her  death  ;  and,  by  the  faw  hints  . 
which  are  left  of  her  charaAer,  appears  to  have  been 
an  excellent  and  admirable  woman.  She  was  moft 
affeftionately  ^nd  pioufly  obfei-vant  of  her  father  5 
and,  to  the  uHal  graces  of  her  fex,  having  added  the 
more  folid  accojnpliftments  of  knowledge  and  polite 
letters,  was  quaftiied  to  be  the  companion  and  dehght. 
of  his  age;  and*- was  juftly  efteemed  not  only  as  one 
of  the  beft,  but^the  moft  learned,  of  the  Roman  hidies. . 
His  aflliction  for  the  death  of  this  daughter  was  fo 
great,  that,  to  fliun  all  company  as  much  as  he  could, 
he  removed  to  Atticus's  houfe,  where  he  Hved  chiefly 
in  his  library,  turning  over  every  book  he  could  meet . 
with  OH  the  fubjc6t  of  moderating,  grief.  But  finding 
his  refidence  here  too  public,  and  a  greater  refort  to 
lum  than  he  could  bear,  he  retired  to  Afturia,  one  of 
his  feats  near  Antium ;  a  little  ifland  on  the  Latian 
fhore,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  cover- 
ed with  woods  and  groves  cut  into  fiiady  walks  ;  a 
fcene  of  all  others  the  fitteft  to  indulge  melancholy,  and 
where  he  could  give  a  free  courfe  to  his  grief.  "  Here 
(fays  he  to  Atticus)  I  hve  without  the  fpeech  of  man;  , 
every  morning  early  I  hide  myfelf  in  the  thickeft  of 
the  wood,  and  never  come  out  till  the  evening.  Next 
to  yourfelf,  nothing  is  fo  dear  to  me  as  this  folitude  ; 
and  my  whole  converfation  is  with  my  books."  In- 
deed  his  whole  time  was  employed  in  httle  elfe  than 
reading  and  writing  during  Ceefar's  adminiftration, 
which  he  could  never  cheerfully  fubmit  to  ;  and  it  was 
within  this  period  that  he  drew  up  one  of  the  graveft 
of  thofe  philofophical  pieces  which  are  ftill  extant  in  . 
his  works. 

Upon  the  death  of  Gaefar,  OAavius  his  nephew  and 
heir  coming  into  Italy,  was  prefented  to  Cicero  by 
Hirtius  and  Panfa,  with  the  ftrongeft  profeifions  on  , 
the  part  of  the  young  man  that  he  would  be  governed  ; 
entirely  by  his  direction.  Indeed  Cicero  thought  it 
neceffary  to  cherifli  and  encourage  Oftavius,  if  for  no- 
thing elfe,  yet  to  keep  him  at  a  diftance  from  Antony; 
but  could  not  yet  be  perfuaded  to  enter  hearti] ,  into  ; 
his  affairs.  He  fufpe£ted  his  youth  and  want  of  expe- 
rience ;  and  tliat  he  had  not  ftrength.  enough  to  deal 
with  Antony ;  and,  above  all,  that  he  had  no  good  dif- 
pofition  towards  the  confpirators.  He  thought  it  im- 
polhble  he,  ftiould  ever  be  a  friend  to  them  ;  and  was 
perfuaded  rather,  that  if  ever  he  got  the  upper  hand,  , 
his  uncle's  a£ts  would  be  more  violently  enforced,  and 
his  death  more  cruelly  revenged,  than  by  Antony  him- 
felf. And  when  Cicero  did  confent  at  laft  to  unite 
himfelf  to  06lavius's  intereft.s,  it  was  with  no  other  view 
but  to  arm  him  with  a  power  fufficient  to  opprefs  An- 
tony;  yet  fo.  checked  and  limited,  that  he  fliould  not 
be  able  to  opprefs  the  republic. 

In  the  hurry  of  all  thefe  politics,  he  was  ftill  profe- 
cuting  his  ftudies  with  his  ufual  application  ;  and,  be- 
fides  fome  philofophical  pieces,  now  finiilied  his  book  of 
offices,  or  the  duties  of  man,  for  the  ufe  of  his  fon:  A 
work  admired  by  all  fucceeding  ages  as  the  moft  per- 
fect fyftem  of  Heathen  morality,  and  the  nobleft  effort 
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and  fpecirnen  of  v.hat  reafon  could  do  In  guiding  man 
through  life  with  innocence  and  happincfs.  How- 
ever, he  paid  a  conftant  attention  to  public  affairs ; 
iiillfed  no  opportunities,  but  did  every  thing  that  hu- 
man prudence  could  do  for  tlie  rcjovery  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  for  all  that  vigour  with  which  it  was  making  this 
laft  effort  for  itfelf,  was  entirely  owing  to  his  counfels 
and  authority.  This  appears  from  thofe  memorable 
Philippics  which  from  time  to  time  he  pubHflied  againfl 
Antony,  as  well  as  froin  other  monuments  of  antiquity. 
But  all  w^as  in  vain  :  for  though  Antony's  army  was 
entircl"  defeated  at  the  fiege  of  Modena,  which  made 
many  people  imagine  that  the  war  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  liberty  of  Rome  eilablilhed  ;  yet  the  death  of  the 
eonfuls  Panfa  and  Hirtius  in  that  action  gave  the  fatal 
blow  to  all  Cicero's  fchemes,  and  was  the  immediate 
caufe  of  the  ruin  of  the  republic. 

Oftavius  having  fubdued  the  fenate  to  his  mind,, 
marched  towards  Gaul  to  meet  Antony  and  Lepi- 
dus  ;  who  had  already  pafTed  the  Alps,  and  brought 
their  armies  into  Italy,  in  order  to  have  a  perfonal 
interview  with  him ;  which  had  been  privately  con- 
certed for  fettling  the  terms  of  a  triple  league,  and 
dividing  the  power  and  provinces  of  Italy  among 
themfelves.  'I'he  place  appointed  for  this  interview 
was  a  fmall  ifland  about  two  miles  from  Bononia,  form- 
ed by  the  river  Rhenus  which  runs  near  that  city. 
Here  they  met,  and  fpent  three  days  in  a  clofe  con- 
ference to  adjuft  the  plan  of  their  accommodation  : 
and  the  laft  thing  they  adjufled  was  the  lill  of  a  pro- 
fcription  which  they  were  determined  to  make  of 
their  enemies.  This,  as  the  writeis  tell  us,  occafioned 
much  difficulty  and  w^arm  contefts  among,  them  ;  till 
each  in  his  turn  confented  to  facrifice  fome  of  his  beft 
friends  to  the  revenge  and  refentment  of  his  col- 
leagues. Cicero  wiis  at  his  Tufculan  villa,  when  he 
firft  received  the  news  of  the  profcription,  and  of  his 
being  included  in  it.  It  was  the  defign  of  the  trium- 
virate to  keep  it  a  fecret,  if  poffible,  to  the  moment 
of  execution  ;  in  order  to  furprife  thofe  whom  they 
had  deflined  to  deftruClion,  before  they  were  aware  of 
their  danger,  or  had  time  to  make  their  efcape.  But 
fome  of  Cicero's  friends  found  means  to  give  him  early 
notice  of  it;  upon  which  he  fet  forward  to  the  fea-fide, 
with  a  defign  to  tranfport  himfelf  out  of  the  reach  of 
his  enemies.  There,  finding  a  veffel  ready,  he  prefently 
embarked  ;  but  the  winds  being  adverfe,  and  the  fea 
uneafy  to  him,  after  he  had  failed  about  two  leagues 
along  the  coaft,  he  was  obliged  to  land,  and  fpend  the 
night  on  fhore.  From  thence  he  was  forced,  by  the 
importunity  of  his  fervants,  on  board  again  ;  but  was 
foon  afterwards  obliged  to  land  at  a  country-feat  of  his 
a  mile  from  the  fhore,  w-eary  of  life,  and  declaring  he 
was  refolved  to  die  in  that  countiy  which  he  had  fo 
often  faved..  Here  he  flept  foundly  for  fome  time,  till 
his  fervants  once  more  forced  him  away  in  a  litter  to- 
wards the  fhip,  having  heard  that  he  was  purfued  by 
Antony's  afTaffins.  They  were  fcarce  departed  when 
the  afTaffins  arrived  at  his  houfe  ;  and,  perceiving  him 
to  be  fled,  purfued  him  immediately  towaids  the  fea, 
and  overtook  him  in  a  wood  that  was  near  the  fliore. 
Their  leader  was  one  Popilius  Lenas,  a  tribune  of  the 
army,  whofe  life  Cicero  had  formerly  defended  and 
faved.  As  foon  as  the  foldiers  appeared,  the  fervants 
prepared  to  defend  their  mailer's  life  at  the  hazard  of 


their  own  ;  but  Cicero  commanded  them  to  fet  him  Cicer«, 
down  and  make  no  refiflance.  They  foon  cut  off  his  — v~~~^ 
head  and  his  hands,  returning  with  them  to  Rome  as 
the  moil  agreeable  prefent  to  their  cruel  emplover. 
Antony,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  received  them  with 
extreme  joy,  rewai'ding  the  murderer  with  a  large  fura 
of  money,  and  ordering  the  head  to  be  fixed  upon  the 
roftra  between  the  two  hands  :  a  fad  fpeftacle  to  the 
city;  and  what  drew  tears  from  ever)'-  eye,  to  fee  thofe 
mangled  members  which  ufed  to  exert  themfelves  fo 
glorioufly  from  that  place  in  defence  of  the  lives,  the 
fortunes,  and  the  liberties  of  the- Roman  people,  fo 
lamentably  expofed  to  the  fcorn  of  fycophants  and 
traitors.  The  deaths  of  the  reft,  fays  an  hiftorian 
of  that  age,  caufed  only  a  private  and  particular  for- 
row;  but  Cicero's  an  univerfal  one.  It  was  a  triumph 
over  the  republic  itfelf ;  and  feemed  to  confirm  and 
eftablifh  the  perpetual  flavery  of  Rome. 

A  modern  writer*,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  *Siv!„irrn^^ 
"  pofterity  has  been  too  much  fcduced  by  the  name  of 
Cicero,  and  that  better  citizens  were  facrlficed  to  the 
jealoufy  of  the  triumvirs  without  exciting  fo  much  in-""  ^" 
dignation.  If  we  take  an  Impartial  furvey  of  Cicero's 
condafl  and  principles,  avowed  in  his- own  epiflolary 
correfpondence,  and  trace  him  through  all  the  laby- 
rinths of  his  contradiftory  letters,  we  fhall  find  more 
to  blame  than  to  admire;  and  difcover,  that  the  deiirc 
of  advancing  his  fortunes,  and  making  himfelf  a  name, 
were,  from  his  outfet  in  life,  the  only  objedls  he  had 
in  view.  The  good  of  his  country,  and  the  dictates 
of  ilern  fleady  virtue,  were  not,  as  in  Brutus  and  Cato, 
the  conilant  fprings  of  his  aftlons.  The  misfortunes 
that  befel  him- after  his  confulfnip,  developed  his  cha- 
racter, and  fliowed  him  in  his  true  colours  ;  from  that 
time  to  his  death,  pufillanlmity,  irrefolution,  and  un- 
worthy repining,  taipted  his  judgment,  and  perplexed 
every  ftep  he  wifhed  to  take.  He  flattered  Pompey 
and  cringed  to  Ctefar,  while  in  his  private  letters  he 
abufed  them  both  alternately.  He  acknowledges  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend,  the  time-ferving  Attic.us,  that,  al- 
though he  was  at  prefent  determined  to  fupport  the 
caufe  of  Rome  and  liberty,  and  to  bear  misfortune  like 
a  philofopher,  there  was  one  thing  which  would  gain 
him  over  to  the  triumvirs,  and  that  was  their  procu- 
ring for  him  the  vacant  augurfhip  ;  fo  pitiful  was  the 
bribe  to  which  he  would  have  facrlficed  his  honour, 
his  opinion,  and  the  commonwealth.  By  his  waver- 
ing imprudent  conduct,  he  contributed  greatly  towards 
its  deflruftion.  After  reproaching  the  confpirators 
for  leaving  him  out  of  the  fecret,  and  loading  them 
with  the  moft  flattering  compliments  on  their  delivering 
Rome  from  Csefar's  tyranny,  he  calls  Cafca  an  afa/Jin, 
to  pay  his  court  to  the  boy  0£lavius,  by  whom  he  was 
completely  duped.  Plis  praifes  of  this  triumvir  are  in 
the  higheft  flrain  of  panegyric.  Mark  Antony  well 
knew^,  that  the  virulent  abufe  which  Cicero  was  con- 
tinually pouring  out  againfl  him,  was  not  an  effufion 
of  patriotic  zeal  or  virtuous  indignation,  but  merely 
the  ebullitions  of  perfonal  hatred.  He  therefore  caufed 
Cicero  to  be  killed,  as  an  angry  man  that  has  been 
flung  flamps  on  a  venomous  animal  that  comes  within 
reaclv  of  his  foot.  The  cloak  he  threw  over  the  body 
of  Brutus,  and  the  fpeech  he  pronounced  at  the  fight 
of  that  hero  when  dead,  differ  widely  from  the  treat- 
ment he  gave  the  remains  of  Cicero ;  and  fliow,  that  he 
3-.  made 
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made  a  diftinflion  between  a  Roman  wTio  oppofed  him 
from  political  motives,  and  one  whofe  enmity  arofe 
from  private  pique." 

Cicero's  death  happened  on  the  yth  of  December,  in 
the  64th  year  of  his  age,  about  ten  days  from  the  fettle- 
ment  of  the  firft  triumvirate;  and  with  him  expired  the 
fhort  empire  of  eloquence  among  the  Romans.  As  an 
-orator  he  is  thus  charailerifed  by  Dr  Blair.  "  In  all  his 
orations  his  art  is  confpicuous.  He  begins  commonly 
with  a  regular  exordium  ;  and  with  much  addrefs  pre- 
poflefles  the  hearers,  and  lludies  to  gain  their  afFeftions. 
His  method  is  clear,  and  his  arguments  are  arranged 
with  exaft  propriety.  In  a  fuperior  clearnefs  of  me- 
thod, he  has  an  advantage  over  Demoilhenes.  Every 
thing  appears  in  its  proper  place.  He  never  tries  to 
move  till  he  has  attempted  to  convince;  and  in  moving, 
particularly  the  fofter  paflions,  he  is  highly  fuccefsful. 
No  one  ever  knew  the  force  of  words  better  than  Cice- 
ro. He  rolls  them  along  with  the  greateft  beauty  and 
magnificence  ;  and  in  the  ftrudure  of  his  fentences  is 
eminently  curious  and  exa£l.  He  is  always  full  and 
flowing,  never  abrupt.  He  amplifies  every  thing  ;  yet 
■though  his  manner  is  generally  difFufe,  it  is  often  hap- 
pily varied  and  accommodated  to  the  fubjeft.  When 
an  important  public  objedt  roufed  his  mind,  and  de- 
manded indignation  and  force,  he  departs  confiderably 
from  that  loofe  and  declamatoiy  manner  to  which  he 
at  other  times  is  addifted,  and  becomes  very  forcible  and 
vehement.  This  great  orator,  however,  is  not  without 
his  defeats.  In  moft  of  his  orations  tliere  is  too  much 
art,  even  carried  to  a  degree  of  oftentation.  He  feems 
often  defirous  of  obtaining  admiration  rather  than  of 
operating  convidlion.  He  is  fometimes,  therefore, 
fliowy  rather  than  folid,  and  diffufe  where  he  ought 
to  have  been  urgent.  His  fentences  are  always  round 
and  fonorous.  They  cannot  be  accufed  of  monotony, 
fince  they  poffefs  variety  of  cadence  ;  but  from  too 
great  a  .foHdnefs  for  magnificence,  he  is  on  fome 
occafions  deficient  in  ftrength.  Though  the  fervices 
which  he  had  performed  to  his  country  were  veiy  con- 
fiderable,  yet  he  is  too  m.uch  hie  own  panegyrill.  An- 
cient manners,  which  impofed  fewer  reftraints  on  the 
fide  of  decorum,  may  in  fome  degree  excuie,  but  can- 
not entirely  juftify,  his  vanity." 

CICHORIUM,  SUCCORY  :  A  genus  of  the  po- 
lygamia  aequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  49th  order,  Compofita.  The  receptacle  is  a  little 
paleaceous  ;  the  calyx  calyculated  ;  the  pappus  almoil 
.quinquedentated,  and  indiftinftly  hairy. 

Species.  I.  The  intybus,  or  wild  fuccory,  grows 
naturally  by  the  fides  of  roads,  and  in  fliady  lanes,  in 
many  places  of  Britain.  It  fends  out  long  leaves  from 
the  roots,  from  between  which  the  ftalks  arife,  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  branching 
out  into  fmaller  ones.  The  fiovvers  come  out  from 
the  fides  of  the  ftalks,  and  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour. 
They  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  feeds  covered,  inclofed 
in  a  down.  2.  The  fpinofum,  with  a  prickly  forked 
ftalk,  grows  naturally  on  the  fea-coafts  in  Sicily,  and 
the  ifiands  of  the  Archipelago.  This  fends  out  from 
the  root  many  long  leaves  which  are  indented  on  their 
edges,  and  fpread  flat  on  the  ground  ;  from  between 
thefe  arife  the  ftalks,  which  have  very  few  leaves, 


and  thofe  are  fmall  and  entire:  thefe  fialks  are  di- 
vided in  forks  upward,  and  from  between  them  come 
out  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  feeds  faaped  hke  thofe  of  the  common 
forts.  The  ends  of  the  fma'.lcr  branches  are  termina- 
ted by  ftar-like  fpines  which  are  very  fliarp.  3.  The 
endivia,  or  fuccory  with  broad  crenated  leaves,  differs 
from  the  wild  fort  in  its  duration,  being  only  annual, 
whereas  the  wild  fort  is  perennial. 

Culture,  &c.  The  laft  fpecies  may  be  confidered' 
both  as  an  annual  and  biennial  plant.  If  fown  early 
in  the  fpring,  or  even  any  time  before  the  beginning 
of  June,  the  plants  very  commonly  fly  up  to  feed  the 
fame  fummer,  and  perifli  in  autumn.  If  fown  in  June 
and  July,  they  acquire  perfedlion  in  autumn,  conti- 
nue till  the  next  fpring,  then  flioot  up  ftalks  for  flower 
and  feed,  and  foon  after  periih.  The  inner  leaves 
are  the  ufeful  parts.  Thefe  when  blanched  white  to 
render  them  crifp  and  tender,  and  reduce  them  from 
their  natural  ftrong  tafte  to  an  agreeably  bitter  one, 
are  then  fit  for  ufe.  They  are  valued  chiefly  as  in- 
gredients in  autumn  and  winter  falads,  and  for  fome 
culinary  ufes.  The  principal  feafon  of  them  is  from 
the  latter  end  of  Auguft  till  Chriftmas  or  longer,  ac- 
cording to  the  t-emperature  of  the  feafon  ;  though  the 
curled  kinds  generally  refift  the  froils  of  our  ordinary 
winters,  and  remain  in  tolerable  perfe£tion  till  March 
or  April.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds  fown  in  an 
open  fpot  of  groiind,  from  which  the  plants  are  to  be 
removed  into  open  beds  or  borders,  where  they  may 
remain  to  grow  to  full  fize.  The  feafon  for  fowing 
thefe  feeds  is  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end 
of  July;  and  to  have  a  regular  fupply  of  plants,  it  is 
proper  to  perform  three  different  fowings  at  about 
three  weeks  or  a  month's  interval.  The  great  excel- 
lence of  endive  is  to  have  its  inner  leaves  finely  whi- 
tened or  blanched.  They  naturally  incline  to  white- 
nefs  of  themfclves  ;  but  this  may  be  greatly  improved 
by  art  when  the  plants  are  arrived  at  full  growth. 
Difi^erent  methods  are  praftifed  for  this  purpole,  fuch 
as  tying  the  leaves  together ;  or  taking  up  the  plants, 
and  replanting  them  direftly,  almoft  to  their  tops,  in 
ridges  of  dry  earth,  laying  boards  or  tiles  flat  ways 
on  the  top  of  the  plants  ;  but  the  firll  is  found  to  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  moft  effectually.  The  proper  time 
for  beginning  this  work  is,  when  the  leaves  are  al- 
moft full  grown  ;  that  is,  when  they  are  fo  far  ad- 
vanced that  the  leaves  of  the  different  plants  interfere 
with  one  another,  and  their  hearts  are  full  and  bufliy  : 
but  they  are  not  all  to  be  tied  up  at  once,  only  a  due 
fupply  of  the  largeft  and  forwardeft  plants,  once  eve- 
ry ten  or  twelve  days  according  to  the  demand ;  for 
the  blanching  takes  up  about  three  weeks.  Blanch- 
ing in  ridges  of  earth,  however,  is  fometimes  prac- 
tifcd  in  winter  when  a  fevere  froft  is  fctting  in;  for 
by  burying  them  in  the  earth  almoft  to  their  tops, 
they  are  more  out  of  the  power  of  the  cold.  In  No- 
vember, or  December,  when  hard  weather  is  ap- 
proaching, let  a  piece  of  light  ground,  that  lies  warm, 
be  trenched  up  in  one  or  more  fliarp  ridges  two  or 
three  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  near  as  n.uch  in 
height,  fideways  to  the  fun,  making  the  fides  as  fleep 
as  poffible,  that  the  wet  may  run  quickly  off ;  then, 
in  a  dry  day,  take  up  a  quantity  of  your  full  grown 
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Ckintfela.  ptants,  with  their  roots  entire,  and  diverting  them  of 
damaged  leaves,  gather  each  plant  clofe  in  your  hand, 
placing  them  horizontally  in  the  funny  fide  of  the 
ridge  of  earth  almoft  to  their  tops,  and  about  fix 
or  eight  inches  each  way  diftant.  In  fevere  froft,  It 
will  be  proper  to  beftow  fome  covering  on  the  plants. 

Medicinal  ufes.  The  roots  and  leaves  of  the  wild 
fuccory,  and  feeds  of  the  endive,  are  articles  of  the 
materia  medica.  The  firft  has  a  moderately  bitter 
tafte,  with  fome  degree  of  roughnefs ;  the  leaves  are 
fome  what  lefs  bitter  ;  and  the  darker  coloured  and 
more  deeply  jagged  they  are,  the  bitterer  is  their  tafte. 
Wild  fuccory  is  an  ufeful  detergent,  aperient,  and  at- 
tenuating medicine,  afting  without  much  irritation, 
tending  rather  to  cool  than  to  heat  the  body  ;  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  corroborating  the  tone  of  the  iuteilines. 
All  the  parts  of  the  plant,  when  wounded,  yield  a 
milky  faponaeeous  juice.  This,  when  taken  In  large 
quantities,  fo  as  to  keep  up  a  gentle  diarrhoea,  and 
continued  for  fome  weeks,  has  been  found  to  produce 
excellent  effefts  in  fcorbutic  and  other  chronical  difor- 
ders.  The  qualities  of  the  endive  are  nearly  of  the 
fame  kind.  The  feeds  are  ranked  among  the  four  lef- 
fer  cold  ones. 

CICINDELA,  the  Sparkler,  in  zoology,  a  genus 
of  infers  belonging  to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  The 
antennse  are  fetaceous;  the  jaws  are  prominent,  and  fur- 
nlfhed  with  teeth  ;  the  eyes  are  a  little  prominent  ;^  and 
the  breaft  is  roundifh  and  marginated.  There  are  14 
fpecies.  The  campeftris,  or  field-fparkler,  is  one  of 
the  moft  beautiful  of  the  genus.  The  upper  part  of  Its 
body  is  of  a  fine  green  colour,  rough,  and  rather  blu- 
ifh.  The  under  fide,  as  alfo  the  legs  and  antennas,  are 
of  a  fliot  colour,  gold  and  led,  of  a  copperifh  caft. 
The  eyes  are  very  prominent,  and  give  the  head  a 
broad  appearance.  The  thorax  is  angular,  and  nar- 
rower than  the  head  ;  which  conftitutes  the  charafter 
of  the  cicindelas.  It  is  rough,  and  of  a  green  colour 
tinged  with  gold,  as  well  as  the  head.  The  elytra  are 
delicately  and  irregularly  dotted.  Each  of  them  has  fix 
white  fpots,  viz.  one  on  the  top  of  the  elytrum,  at  its 
outward  angle :  three  more  along  the  outward  edge, 
of  which  the  middlemoft  forms  a  kind  of  lunula :  a 
fifth,  on  the  middle  of  the  elytra,  oppofite  the  lunula  ; 
and  that  one  is  broader,  and  tolerably  round :  laftly, 
a  fixth,  at  the  extremity  of  the  elytra.  There  is  alfo 
fometimesfeen  a  black  fpot  on  the  middle  of  each  ely- 
trum, oppofite  to  the  fecond  white  fpot.  The  uppei:  lip 
ie  alfo  white,  as  Is  the  upper  fide  of  the  jaws,  which  are 
very  prominent  and  (harp.  This  Infeft  runs  with 
great  fwiftnefs,  and  flies  eafily.  It  Is  found  in  dry 
fandy  places,  efpecially  in  the  beginning  of  fpring. 
In  the  fame  places  Its  larva  Is  met  with,  which  refem- 
bles  a  long,  foft,  whitifh  worm,  armed  with  fix  legs, 
and  a  brown  fcaly  head.  It  makes  a  perpendicular 
round  hole  in  the  ground,  and  keeps  Its  head  at  the 
entrance  of  the  hole  to  catch  the  infefts  that  fall  into 
it ;  a  fpot  of  ground  Is  fometimes  entirely  perforated 
in  this  manner.  The  Infefts  belonging  to  this  genus 
are  in  general  very  beautiful,  and  merit  the  attention 
of  the  curious  In  their  microfcopic  obfervations  ;  fome 
are  minute,  though  not  inferior  In  fplendor,  therefore 
beft  fuited  for  the  amufement.  Living  fubjedts  are 
ever  preferable  to  dead  ones.  The  brvse  of  all  this  genus 


live  under  ground ;  and  are,  as  well  as  the  perfeA  InfeAs,  Ciciftco 
tigers  in  their  nature,  attacking  and  deftroying  all  they  ^'J^ 
can  overcome.  .  * 

CICISBEO,  an  Italian  term,  which  in  its  etymolo- 
gy fignifies  a  lahifperer;  which  has  been  bellowed  in 
Italy  both  on  lover  s,  and  on  thofe  who  to  outward  ap- 
pearance aft  as  fuch,  attending  on  married  ladies  with' 
as  much  attention  and  refpeft  as  if  ihey  were  their  lo- 
vers. This  Italian  cuftom  has  been  fpoken  of  very  re-- 
proachfully  by  fome  writers:  Mr  Baretti  has  taken 
great  pains  to  vindicate  it.  He  afcribes  it  to  a  fpirit 
of  gallantry,  derived  from  the  ages  of  chivalry,  and 
much  heightened  and  refined  by  the  revival  of  the  Pla- 
tonic philofophy  in  Italy,  about  the  thirteenth  century;- 
and  by  fhe  verfes  of  Petrarch  in  compliment  to  the 
beautiful  Laura,  and  his  numerous  imitators* 

CICLUT,  or  CiCLUCH,  a  ftrong  frontiei-  town  of 
Dalmatia,  fituated  on  the  river  Norentha,  in  E.  Long. 
17.  40.  N.  Lat.  45.  20.  It  is  furrounded  with  walls 
built  in  the  ancient  manner,  and  was  taken  by  the  Ve- 
netians from  the  Turks  in  1694. 

CICONES,  a  people  of  Thrace  near  the  Hebrus> 
Ulyffes  at  his  return  from  Troy  conquered  them,  and' 
plundered  their  chief  city  Ifmarus.  They  tore  to  piece* 
Orpheus  for  his  obfcene  indulgencies. 

CICUTA,  properly  fignifies  an  hollow  Intercepted- 
betwtfen  two  knots,  of  the  ftalks  or  reeds  of  which 
the  ancient  fhepherds  ufed  to  make  their  pipes.  It  Is 
now,  however,  generally  ufed  to  fignify  the  water  hem- 
lock, and  aKo  the  common  fort ;  but  Linnasus  has  de- 
fcribed  the  latter  under  the  old  name  of  CoNiUMi 
See  that  article. 

There  are  three  fpecies  of  water-hemlock;  the  virofa,. 
the  bulbifera,  and  the  maculata.  Of  thefe  the  firft  is 
the  only  one  remarkab'c,  and  that  for  the  poifonous 
qualities  of  its  roots,  which  have  been  often  known  ta 
deftroy  children  who  eat  them  for  parfnips. 

CicuTA  Is  alio  ufed,  chiefly  among  the  ancients,- 
for  the  juice  or  liquor  expreffed  from  the  above  plants 
being  the  common  poifon  wherewith  the  ftate  crimi- 
nals at  Athens  were  put  to  death  i  Though  fome  have 
fuggefted,  that  the  poifonous  draught  to  which  the 
Athenians  doomed  their  criminals  was  an  infpiffated' 
juice  compounded  of  the  juice  of  ciciita  and  fome  other 
corrofive  herbs. 

Socrates  drank  the  cicuta. — Plato,  in  his  dialogue 
on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  obftrves,  that  "The. 
executioner  advifed  Socrates  not  to  talk,  for  fear  of 
caufing  the  cicuta  to  operate  too  flowly."  M.  Petit,- 
In  his  Obfervationes  Mifcel/anea:,.  remarks,  that  this  ad- 
vertlfement  was  not  given  by  the  executioner  out  of 
humanity,  but  to  fave  the  cicuta:  for  he  was  only  al- 
lowed fo  much  poifon  per  arm.  which,  if  he  exceeded;,, 
he  was  to  furnifh  at  his  own  cxpence.  This  con- 
ftruftion  is  confirmed  by  a  paflage  in  Plutarch:  the 
executioner  who  adminlftered  the  cicuta  to  Phocion^, 
not  having  enough,  Phocion  gave  him  money  to  buy 
more  ;  obferving  by  the  way,  that  it  was  odd  enough,, 
that  at  Athens  a  man  muft  pay  for  every  thing,  even, 
his  own  djath." 

CID  (koderigo  Dias  le),  a  Caftilian  ofli  cer,  who 
was  very  fuccefsful  againft  the  Moors,  under  Ferdi- 
nand II.  king  of  Caftile  ;  but  vvhofe  name  would  hard- 
Ij  have  been  remembered,  if  Corneille  had  not  made- 
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CuliHi  \il<,  pallion  for  Chitnene  the  fubjc6i;  of  an  admired  tra- 
Cil'c'u     S^'^Y'  founded  on  a  fimple  but  aiiecfting  incident.  The 

,,  '        Cid  is  defperately  in  love  with  Ciiimene,  daughter 

of  the  Count  de  Goraes:  but  be  is  at  variance  with 
the  Count ;  and  being  challenged  by  him,  kills  him 
in  a  duel.  The  conflict  between  love  and  honour  in 
the  breaft  of  Chimene,  who  at  length  pardons  and 
mairies  the  Cid,  forois  the  beauty  of  the  piece.  He 
-died  in  1098. 

CIDARIS,  in  antiquity,  the  mitre  ufed  by  the  Jew- 
ifh  high-priefts.  The  Rabbins  fay,  that  the  bonnet 
ufed  by  prietts  in  general  was  made  of  a  piece  of  linen 
cloth  16  yards  long,  which  covered  their  heads  like  a 
helmet  or  turban  :  and  they  allow  no  other  difference 
between  the  high-prieft's  bonnet  and  that  of  other 
priell;?,  than  that  the  one  is  flatter,  and  more  in  the 
form  of  a  turbant  ;  whereas  that  worn  by  ordinary 
priefts  rofe  fomething  more  in  a  point. 

CIGNANI  (Carlo),  an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at 
Bologna  in  162  8;  and  was  the  difcipk  of  Albani.  He 
was  efteemed  by  pope  Clement  XI.  who  nominated 
him  prince  of  the  academy  of  Bologna,  and  loaded  him 
with  favours.  Cignani  died  at  Forli  in  1719.  The 
cupola  of  la  Madona  del  Fuoco  at  Forli,  in  which  he 
reprefented  Paradife,  is  an  admirable  work.  His  prin- 
cipal pictures  are  at  Rome,  Bologna,  and  Forli. 

CIGOLI,  or  CivoLi,  the  painter.    See  Civoli. 

CILIA,  the  Eye- LASHES.   See  Anatomy,  p.  766. 

Gol.  I. 

CILIATED  LEAF,  among  botanical  writers,  one 
■furroundcd  with  parallel  filaments  fomevvhat  like  the 
hairs  of  the  eye-lids. 

CILICTA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Afia,  lying  be- 
tween the  36th  and  40lh  degree  of  north  latitude: 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Syria,  or  rather  by  Mount 
Araanus,  which  feparates  it  from  that  kingdom  ;  by 
Pamphylia,  on  the  weft  ;  by  Ifauria,  Cappadocia,  and 
Armenia  Minor,  on  the  north  ;  and  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean fea,  on  the  fouth.  It  is  fo  furrounded  by  fteep 
and  craggy  mountains,  chiefly  the  Taurus  and  Amanus, 
that  it  may  be  defended  by  a  handful  of  refolute  men 
againft  a  numerous  army,  there  being  but  three  nar- 
row paffes  leading  into  it,  commonly  called  Fyla  Ci- 
Tic'ia,  or  the  gates  of  Cilicia ;  one  on  the  fide  of  Cap- 
padocia, called  the  Pafs  of  Mount  Taurus;  and  the 
other  two  called  the  Pafs  of  Mount  Amanus,  and  the 
Pafs  of  Syria.  The  whole  countiy  was  divided  by  the 
ancients  into  Cilicia  Afpera,  and  Cilicia  Campeftris ; 
the  former  called  by  the  Greeks  Trachaa  or  Stony, 
from  its  abounding  fo  with  Hones ;  and  to  this  day  the 
whole  province  is  called  by  the  Turks,  Tas  Wtlilt'lh, 
or  the  Stony  Province. 

According  to  Jofephus,  CiHcia  was  firfl;  peopled  by 
Tarfliifh  the  fon  of  Javan,  and  his  defcendents,  whence 
the  whole  country  was  named  Tarfus.  The  ancient 
inhabitants  were  in  procefs  of  time  driven  out  by  a 
colony  of  Phoenicians,  who,  under  the  conduA  of  Ci- 
lix,  firft  fettled  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  and  from 
thence  pafled  into  the  country  whicli,  from  the  leader, 
they  called  Cilicia.  Afterwards,  feveral  other  colo- 
nies from  different  nations  fettled  in  this  kingdom, 
particularly  from  Syria  and  Greece  ;  whence  the  Cili- 
cians  in  fome  places  ufed  the  Greek  tongue,  in  others 
the  Syriac  ;  but  the  former  greatly  corrupted  by  the 
Perfian,  the  predominant  language  of  the  countiy  be- 
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ing  a  dialeft  of  that  tongue.  We  find  no  mention  of  Ciljcia., 
the  kings  of  Cilicia  after  their  fsttlement  in  that  coun-  ^— ->r~" 
try,  till  the  time  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  they  voluntarily 
fubmitted,  continuing  fubjeft  to  the  Pcifians  till  the 
overthrow  of  that  empire  ;  but  governed  to  the  time 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  by  kings  of  their  own  na- 
tion. After  the  downfal  of  the  Perfian  empire,  Cili- 
cia became  a  province  of  that  of  Macedon  ;  and,  on 
the  death  of  Alexander,  fell  to  the  fhare  of  Selcucus, 
and  continued  under  his  defcendents  till  it  was  reduced 
to  a  Roman  province  by  Pompey.  As  a  proconfular 
province,  it  w^as  firfl;  governed  by  Appius  Claudius 
Pulcher ;  and  after  him  by  Cicero,  who  reduced  feve- 
ral fl.rong  holds  on  Mount  Anaanus,  which  fom.e  Ci- 
llcians  had  fortified  themfelves,  and  held  out  againlt 
his  predecelTor.  It  was  on  this  occafion  that  the  dl- 
vifion,  formerly  mentioned,  into  Trachsea  and  Cam- 
peftris, took  place.  The  latter  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince ;  but  the  former  was  governed  by  kings  appoint- 
ed by  the  Romans,  till  the  reign  of  Vefpafian,  when 
the  family  of  Traconderaentus  being  exlinft,  this  part 
alfo  made  a  province  of  the  empire,  and  the  wliole  di- 
vided into  Cilicia  Prima,  Cilicia  Secunda,  and  Ifauria  ; 
the  firft  took  in  all  Cilicia  Campeftris,  the  fecond  the 
coaft  of  Cilicia  Trachasa,  and  the  laft  the  inland  parts 
of  the  fame  divifion.  It  is  now  a  province  of  Afiatic 
Turky  ;  and  is  called  Caramania,  having  been  the 
laft  province  of  the  Caramanian  kingdom  which  held 
out  againft  the  Ottoman  race. 

That  part  of  Cilicia  called  by  the  ancients  Clllcla 
Campeflris,  was,  if  we  believe  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
one  of  the  moft  fruitful  countries  of  Alia  ;  but  the 
weftern  part  equally  barren,  though  famous,  even  to 
this  day,  for  an  excellent  breed  of  horfes,  of  which 
600  are  yearly  fent  to  Conftantinople  for  the  fpecial 
ufe  of  the  G.  and  SIgnior.  The  air  in  the  inland  parts 
is  reckoned  w^holefome  ;  but  that  on  the  fea-coaft  very 
dangerous,  efpecially  to  ftrangers. 

The  rivers  of  any  note  are  the  Pyramus,  which  rifes 
on  the  north  fide  of  mount  Taurus,  and  empties  itfelf 
into  the  Mediterranean  between  Ifl"us  and  Magarafl"us ; 
and  the  Cydnus,  which  fprings  from  the  Antitauruu, 
pafies  through  Tar'us,  and  difembogues  itfelf  into  the 
Mediterranean.  Tliis  laft  is  famous  for  the  rapidity  of 
its  ftream,  and  the  coldnefs  of  its  waters,  which  proved 
very  dangerous  to  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  Ciliciaas,  if  we  believe  the  Greek  and  Roman 
hiftorians,  were  a  rough  unpoliflied  race  of  people,  un- 
fair in  their  dealings,  cruel,  and  liars  even  to  a  proverb. 
In  the  Roman  times,  they  became  greatly  addicted  to 
piracy.  They  firft  began,  in  the  time  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  to  infeft  the  neighbouring  provinces  along 
with  the  Pamphylians  ;  and,  being  emboldened  with 
fuccefs,  they  foon  ventured  as  far  as  the  coafts  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  where  they  took  a  vaft  number  of 
flaves,  whom  they  fold  to  the  Cypriots  and  the  kings 
of  Egypt  and  Syria.  They  were,  however,  at  laft 
defeated  and  entirely  fupprelfed  by  Pompey  the  Great. 
See  ( Hifiory  of)  Rome. 

Cilicia  Terra,  in  the  natural  hiftoty  of  the  anci- 
ents, a  bituminous  fubftance  improperly  called  an  earth, 
which,  by  boiling,  became  tough  like  bird-lime,  and 
was  ufed  inftead  of  that  fubftance:  to  cover  the  ftocks 
of  the  vines  for  preferving  them  trom  the  worms. 
It  probably'  ferved  in  this  office  in  a  fort  of  double  ca- 
pacity. 
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pacity,  driving  away  thefe  animals  by  its  naufeous 
fmell,  and  entangling  them  If  they  chanced  to  get  a- 

mongft  it.  .    .        r       r  1.  I-' 

CILICIUM,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  a  lort  oi  habit 
made  of  coarfe  ftuff,  formerly  in  ufe  among  the  Jews 
in  times  of  mourning  and  diftrefs.  It  is  the  fame  with 
what  the  Septuagint  and  Hebrew  verfions  call  fackcloth. 

CILLEY,  an  ancient  and  famous  town  of  Germa- 
ny, in  the  circle  of  Auftria,  and  in  Upper  Carniola. 
It  is  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  and  is 
fitualed  on  the  river  Saan,  in  E.  Long.  15.  45.  N.  Lat. 

46.  28.  r   -n  .  . 

CILURNUM,  (Notitia;)  a  town  of  Britain: 
thought  to  be  Collerton,  or  CoUerford,  in  Northum- 
berland ;  but  WaUvic,  or  Scilicefter,  according  to 
Cambden. 

CIMA,  or  St  MA,  in  architefture,  the  fame  with 
Cymatium,  or  Ogee. 

CIMABUE  (Giovani),  a  renowned  painter,  born 
at  Florence  in  1240,  and  the  firft  who  revived  the  art 
of  painting  in  Italy.  He  painted,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  thofe  times,  in  frefco  and  in  diftemper  ; 
colours  in  oil  not  being  then  found  out.  He  excelled 
in  architefture  as  well  as  in  painting  ;  and  was  con- 
cerned in  the  fabric  of  Sanfta  Maria  del  Fior  at  Flo- 
rence :  dm-ing  which  employment  he  died  at  the  age 
of  60,  and  left  many  difciples. 

CIMBRI,  an  ancient  Celtic  nation,  inhabiting  the 
northern  parts  of  Germany.  They  are  faid  to  have 
Taeen  defcended  from  the  Afiatic  Cimmerians,  and  to 
have  taken  the  name  of  Cimbri  when  they  changed 
their  old  habitations.  When  they  firft  became  re- 
markable, they  inhabited  chiefly  the  peninfula  now 
called  Jutland,  and  by  the  ancients  Cimhrica  Cherfo- 
nefus.  About  1 1 3  years  before  Chrift,  they  left  their 
peninfula  with  their  wives  and  children  ;  and  joining 
the  Tuetones,  a  neighbouring  nation,  took  their  jour- 
ney fouthward  in  queft  of  a  better  country.  They 
firft  fell  upon  the  Boii,  a  Gaulifii  nation  fituated  near 
the  Hercynian  foreft.  Here  they  were  repulfed,  and 
obliged  to  move  nearer  the  Roman  provinces.  The 
republic  being  then  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  fuch 
multitudes  of  barbarians,  fent  an  army  agalnft  them 
under  the  conful  Papirius  Carbo.  On  the  approach 
of  the  Roman  army,  the  Cimbri  made  propofals  of 
peace.  The  conful  pretended  to  accept  it;  but  ba- 
vin^ thrown  them  into  a  difadvantageous  fituation, 
treacheroufly  attacked  their  camp.  His  perfidy  was 
rewarded  as  it  deferved  ;  the  Cimbri  ran  to  arms,  and 
not  only  repulfed  the  Romans,  but,  attacking  them 
in  their  turn,  utterly  defeated  them,  and  obliged  the 
fnattered  remains  of  their  forces  to  -conceal  themfelves 
in  the  neighbouring  forefts.  After  this  viftory  the 
Cimbri  entered  Tranfalpine  Gaul,  which  they  quickly 
filled  with  flaughter  and  defolation.  Here  they  con- 
tinued five  or '  fix  years,  when  another  Roman  army 
under  the  conful  Silanus  marched  againft  them.  This 
general  met  with  no  better  fuccefs  than  Carbo  had 
■done.  His  army  was  routed  at  the  firft  onfet ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  all  Narbonne  Gaul  was  expofed 
at  once  to  the  ravages  of  thefe  barbarians.  _ 

About  105  years  before  Chrift,  the  Cimbri  began 
to  threaten  the  Roman  empire  itfelf  with  deftrudisn. 
The  Gauls  marched  from  all  parts  with  a  dcfign  to 
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join  them,  and  to  invade  Italy.  The  Roman  army  Cimbri. 
was  commanded  by  the  proconful  Caepio,  and  the  con-  '  '  ^  " 
ful  Mallius  ;  but  as  thefe  two  commanders  could  not 
agree,  they  were  advifed  to  feparate,  and  divide  their 
forces.  This  advice  proved  the  ruin  of  the  whole 
army.  The  Cimbri  immediately  fell  upon  a  ftrong 
detachment  of  the  confular  army  commanded  by  M. 
Aurelius  Scaurus,  which  they  cut  off  to  a  man,  and 
made  Scaurus  himfelf  prifoner.  Mallius  being  greatly 
intimidated  by  this  defeat,  defired  a  reconciliation  witli 
Caepio,  but  was  haughtily  refufed.  He  moved  near- 
er the  conful,  however,  with  his  army,  that  the  enemy 
might  not  be  defeated  without  his  having  a  (hare  in 
the  aftion.  The  Cimbri,  by  this  movement,  imagin- 
ing the  commanders  had  made  up  their  quarrel,  fent 
ambaffadors  to  Mallius  with  propofals  of  peace.  As 
they  could  not  help  going  through  Ciepio's  camp,  he 
ordered  them  to  be  brought  before  him  ;  but  finding 
they  were  empowered  to  treat  only  with  Mallius,  he 
could  fcarce  be  reftrained  from  putting  them  to  death. 
His  troops,  however,  forced  him  to  confer  with  Mal- 
lius about  the  propofals  fent  by  the  barbarians :  but 
as  Caepio  went  to  the  conful's  tent  againft  his  will,  fo 
he  oppofed  him  in  every  thing ;  contradifted  wi.h 
great  obftinacy,  and  infulted  him  in  the  groffeft  man- 
ner. The  deputies  on  their  return  acquainted  their 
countrymen  that  the  mlfunderftandlng  between  the  Ro- 
man commanders  ftill  fubfifted  ;  upon  which  the  Cim- 
bri attacked  the  camp  of  Caspio,  and  the  Gauls  that 
of  Mallius.  Both  were  forced,  and  the  Romans  flaugh- 
tered  without  mercy.  Eighty  thoufand  citizens  and 
allies  of  Rome,  with  40,000  fervants  and  futlcrs,  pe- 
rifhed  on  that  fatal  day.  In  fnort,  of  the  two  Roman 
armies  only  i  o  men,  with  the  two  generals,  efcaped  to 
carry  the  news  of  fo  dreadful  a  defeat.  The  conquer- 
ors deftroyed  all  the  fpoll,  purfuant  to  a  vow  they  had 
made  before  the  battle.  The  gold  and  filver  they 
threw  into  the  Rhone,  drowmed  the  horfes  they  had 
taken,  and  put  to  death  all  the  prifoners. 

The  Romans  were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confter- 
nation  on  the  news  of  fo  terrible  an  overthrow.  They 
faw  themfelves  threatened  with  a  deluge  of  Cimbri 
and  Gauls,  numerous  enougli  to  over-run  the  whole 
country.  They  did  not,  however,  defpair.  A  new 
army  was  raifed  with  incredible  expedition  ;  no  citi- 
zen whatever  who  was  fit  to  bear  arms  being  exempt- 
ed. On  this  occafion  alfo,  fencing-mafters  w^ere  firft: 
introduced  into  the  Roman  camp;  by  which  means  the 
foldlers  w^ere  foon  rendered  in  a  manner  invincible. 
Marius,  who  was  at  that  time  in  high  reputation  on 
account  of  his  viflories  in  Africa,  was  chofen  com- 
mander, and  waited  for  the  Cimbri  in  Tranfalpine 
Gaui  :  but  they  had  refolved  to  enter  Italy  by  two 
different  ways  ;  the  Cimbri  over  the  eaftern,  and  the 
Teutones  and  other  allies  over  the  weftern  Alps.  The 
Roman  general  therefore  marched  to  oppofe  the  lat- 
ter, and  defeated  the  Ambrones  and  Teutones  with 
great  flaughter*.  The  Cimbri,  In  the  mean  time,*  Bee.  Af/z~ 
entered  Italy,  and  ftruck  the  whole  country  with  ter-  Itrotus  and 
ror.  Catullus  and  Sylla  attempted  to  oppofe  them  ;  '^^"io/ics. 
but  their  foldlers  were  fo  Intimidc.ted  by  the  fierce 
countenances  and  terrible  appciiance  of  thefe  barba- 
rians, that  nothing  could  prevent  their  flying  before 
them.  The  citv  of  Rome  was  now  totally  defence- 
B  lefs; 
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lefs  ;  and,  had  the  Cimbrl  only  marched  briilvly  for- 
^  wards,  they  had  undoubtedly  become  mallera  of  it  ; 
but  tliey  waited  in  expeftation  of  being  joined  by  their 
allies  the  Ambrones  and  Teutones,  not  having  heard 
of  their  defeat  by  Marius,  till  the  fenate  had  time  to 
recal  him  to  the  defence  of  his  country.  By  their  or- 
der he  joined  his  army  to  that  of  Catullus  and  Sylla  ; 
and  upon  that  union  was  declared  commander  in  chief. 
The  Roman  army  confifted  of  52,300  men.  The  ca- 
valry of  the  Cimbri  were  no  more  than  15,000,  but 
their  foot  fcemed  innumerable;  for,  being  drawn  u^) 
in  a  fquare,  they  are  faid  to  have  covered  30  furlongs. 
The  Cimbri  attacked  the  Romans  with  the  utm.oll 
fury  ;  but,  being  unaccuilornxd  to  bear  the  heats  cf 
Italy,  they  foon  be^'an  to  lofe  their  llrength,  and  were 
calily  overcome.  ■  But  they  had  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  fly  ;  for,  that  they  might  keep  then-  ranics 
the  better,  chey  had,  like  true  barba-iii.!!;,  tit-J  thcn.- 
felves  together  with  cords  faflenec  to  t!  ^'r  h.Ats,  lb 
that  the  Romans  made  a  moit  ternbie  inwic..;  ot  tiicni. 
The  battle  was  therefore  foon  over,  and  the  \vl'.(Je 
day  employed  only  in  the  m.olt  terrible  butchery.  An 
hundred  and  twenty  tlioufand  were  killed  on  the  fie. J 
of  battle,  and  60,000  taken  priioners.  The  vicliorioua 
Romans  then  niarched  to  the  enemy's  camp  ;  where 
they  had  a  new^  battle  to  hght  with  the  vvomtn,  whom 
they  found  more  fierce  than  tv.-n  th  -W  bii  '  '  had 
been.  From  their  carts  and  rmed 
a  kind  of  fortification,  they  i  ,  •  ;  ..;.,,;s  ct 


darts  and  arrows  on  friends  and  foes  v^'ithout  diilinc- 
tion.  Then  they  firft  fnffocated  th.cir  children  in  their 
arms,  and  then,  they  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives. 
Tl)e  grcateit  j) art  of  them  hanged  tb.emfelves  on  trees. 
One  was  found  ii;ing:.igat  a  carl  willi  two  ot  her  chil- 
dren at  her  h.eeis.  Many  of  the  men,  for  want  of 
trees  and  ilakes,  tied  firings  in  running  kivots  about 
their  necks,  and  failcncd  them  to  the  tails  of  their 
horfes,  and  the  horns  and  feet  of  their  oxen,  in  ord-T 
to  llrangle  themfelves  that  way  ;  arid  thus  tlie  wlui'.e 
multitude  was  deftroyed. 

The  country  of  the  Cimbri,  whicli,  after  this  ter- 
rible catalhophe,  was  left  a  mere  defart,  was  again 
peopled  by  the  Scythians;  who,  being  driven  by  Pom- 
pey  out  of  that  vail;  fpace  between  the  Eusine  and  the 
Cafpian  fea,  marched  towards  the  north  and  weft  of 
Europe,  fubduing  all  the  nations  they  met  with  in  their 
way.  They  conquered  Ruflia,  Saxony,  Weilphalia, 
and  other  countries  as  far  as  Finland,  Norway,  and 
Sweden.  It  is  pretended  that  Wodin  their  leader  tra- 
verfed  fo  many  countries,  and  endeavoured  to  fubdue 
t-hem,  only  with  a  view  to  excite  the  people  againft 
the  Romans  ;  and  that  the  fpirit  of  animofity  wdiich 
he  had  excited  operated  fo  powerfully  after  his  death, 
that  the  northern  nations  combined  to  attack  it,  and 
never  ceafed  their  incurfions  till  it  was  totally  fub- 
verted. 

CIMEX,  or  Bug,  in  zoolog}'-,  a  genus  of  infefts 
belonging  to  the  order  qf  hemiptera.  The  roftrum  is 
infltfted.  The  antennne  are  longer  than  the  thorax. 
The  wings  are  folded  together  ci'ofs-wifc  ;  the  upper 
ones  are  coriaceous  from  their  bale  towards  their  mid- 
dle. The  back  is  flat ;  the  tliorax  margined.  The 
feet  are  formed  for  running. 

This  genus  is  divided  into  different  fections,  as  fol- 
lows:  I.  Thofe  without  wings.  2.  Thofe  in  which  the 
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efcutcheon  is  extended  fo  f^r  as  to  cover  the  abdomen  Cimex. 
and  the  v/ing;\  3.  The  c  leoptrati,  whofe  elytra  are  '  v 
wdiolly  coriaceous.  4.  Thofe  whofe  elytra  are  mem- 
branaceous ;  thefc  are  very  much  deprefied  like  a  leaf. 
5.  In  which  the  tliorax  is  armed  on  each  fide  with  a 
fplne.  6.  Thofe  which  are  of  an  oval  form,  without 
fpines  on  the  thorax.  7.  In  which  the  antennae  be- 
come fetaceous  towards  their  point.  8.  Thofe  of  an 
oWong  form,  9.  Thofe  whofe  antennse  are  fetaceous, 
and  as  long  as  the  body.  10.  Thofe  which  have 
their  tliighs  armed  with  fpines.  1 1.  Thofe  wdiofe  bo- 
dies aie  long  and  narrow.  Linnseus  enmnerates  no 
fev/er  than  121  fpecies,  to  which  feveral  have  been 
added  by  other  naturalifts.  A  very  peculiar  fpecies 
was  difcovered  by  Dr  Sparman  at  the  Cape,  which 
he  has  named  Clniex  parmioxus.  He  obferved  it  as  at 
noon-tide  lie  fought  for  Ihelter  among  tlie  Ijranches  of 
:i  ihriib  from  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  fun.  "  Tho^ 
tlie  air  (fays  he)  was  extremely  Itill  and  calm,  fo  as 
hardly  to  have  I'haken  an  afpen  leaf,  yet  I  thought  I 
faw  a  little  withered,  pale,  crumpled  leaf,  eateii  as  it 
v.-ere  by  caterpillars,  flittering  from  the  tree.  Thia 
appeared  to  me  fo  very  extraordinary,  tluit  I  thought 
it  worth  my  while  fuddenly  to  quit  my  verdant  bower 
in  order  to  contem.plate  it ;  and  I  could  fcarcely  be- 
lieve my  eyes,  when  I  faw  a  live  infeft,  in  fliape  and 
colour  refembhng  the  fragment  of  a  withered  leaf,  with, 
the  edges  turned  up  and  eaten  away,  as-  it  were,  by 
caterpillars,  and  at  the  fame  time  all  over  befet  with 
prickles.  Nature,  by  this  peculiar  form,  has  certain- 
ly extremely  well  defended  and  concealed,  as  it  were 
in  a  maik',  this  infe<;vt  from  birds  and  its  other  dimi- 
nutive foes  ;  in  ail  probability  with  a  view  ta  prcferve 
it,  and  employ  it  for  fome  important  office  in  the  fy- 
ftem  o-f  her  economy  ;  a  fyllem  with  which  we  are 
too  Httle  acquainted,  in  general  too  little  invefti- 
gate,  and,  in  every  part  of  it,  can  never  fufliciently 
admire  with  that  rcfpecl  and  veneration  which  we 
owe  to  the  great  Autlior  of  nature  and  Ruler  of  the 
univerfe." 

The  larv32  of  bugs  only  differ  from  the  perfect  in 
feci  by  the  ^^'ant  of  wings  ;  they  run  over  plants  ; 
grow  and  change  to  chryl'alids,  without  appearing  to 
undergo  any  material  difference.  They  have  only  ru- 
diments of  wings,  which  the  lafl  transformation  un- 
folds, and  the  infect  is  then  perfetft.  In  the  two  firft. 
ftages  they  are  unable  to  propagate  their  fpecies.  In 
their  perfecl  ftate,  the  female,  fecundated,  lays  a 
great  nnmber  of  eggs,  which  are  often  found  upon 
plants,  placed  one  by  the  fide  of  another  ;  many  of 
which,  viewed  through  a  glafs,  prefent  lingular  va- 
rieties of  configuration.  Some  are  crowned  with  a. 
row  of  fmall  hairs,  others  have  a  circular  fillet ;  and 
moll  have  a  piece  which  forms  a  cap  ;  this  piece  the 
larva  puflies  off  when  it  forces  open  the  egg.  Releafed 
by  nature  from  their  prifon,  they  overfpread  the  plant 
on  which  they  feed,  extracting,  by  the  help  of  the 
roflrum,  the  juices  appropriated  for  their  nourifhment; 
even  in  this  ftate,  the  larv;«  are  not  all  fo  peaceably  in- 
clined ;  fome  are  voracious  in  an  eminent  degree,  and- 
fpare  neither  fex  nor  fpecies  they  can  conquer.  In, 
their  perfeft  ftate  they  are  mere  cannibals,  glutting 
themfelves  with  the  blood  of  animals  ;  they  deftroy 
caterpillars,  flies,  and  even  the  coleopterous  tribe,  whofe 
hardneis  of  elytra  one  would  imagiue  was  proof  a- 
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Cimicifuga  gainft  their  attacks,  have  fallen  an  eafy  prey  to  the 
it  .  fliarp  piercing  nature  of  the  roftrum  of  the  bug,  and 
,  ^-'"^'^''"'•^  tJie  uncautlous  naturahll  may  experience  a  feeling  fe- 
verity  of  its  nature.  The  cimex  leCtularius  or  houfe- 
bug,  is  particularly  acceptable  to  the  palate  of  fpidevs 
in  general,  and  is  even  fought  after  by  wood-bugs  ; 
which  is  not  indeed  furprizing,  when  the  general  vo- 
racity of  this  genus  is  confidered. 

The  methods  of  expelling  houfe-bugs  are  various,  as 
oil  of  turpentine,  the  fmoke  of  corn-mint,  of  narrow- 
leaved  wild  crefs,  of  herb-robert,  of  the  reddifh  agaric, 
of  muftard,  Guinea  pepper,  peats  or  turf,  i^c.  (See 
alfo  Bur,  and  Cimicifuga). 

CIMICIFUGA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
andria  order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  male  calyx  is  almoll  pentaphyllous ;  there  is  no  co- 
rolla ;  the  ttamina  are  20  in  number:  the  female  calyx 
is  almoft  pentaphyllous ;  no  corolla;  the  ftamina  20,  and 
barren;  the  capfules  from  4  to  7,  polyfpermous.  Mef- 
ferfchmidius,  in  the  Ifis  Siberica,  gives  it  the  foUow- 
ing  charatter  and  name  ;  Cimicifuga  fccticLt,  with  the 
leaves  of  the  herb  Chriftopher,  bearing  a  thyrfis  of 
yellow  male  flowers  with  a  red  villous  feed,  the  fced- 
vefiel  in  form  of  a  horn.  This  whole  plant  fo  refembles 
the  a£tea  i-acemofa,  that  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguifh 
them  when  not  in  fl©wer  ;  but  in  the  fruclification  it 
greatly  differs  from  it,  the  cimicifuga  having  four  pi- 
itils,  the  aftea  but  one.  Jacquin  fays,  that  it  is  a 
native  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  It  has  obtained 
the  name  of  cimicifuga,  or  hughane,  both  in  Siberia  and 
Taitary,  from  its  property  of  driving  away  thofe  in- 
fects; and  thebotanifts  of  thofe  parts  of  Europe  which 
are  infefted  by  them,  have  long  defired  to  naturalife  it 
in  their  feveral  countries.  Gnielin  mentions,  that  in 
Siberia  the  natives  alfo  ufe  it  as  an  evacuant  in  dropfy ; 
and  that  its  efi'cils  are  violently  emetic  and  drailic. 

CIMMER.II,  anciently  a  people  near  the  Pahis 
MiEctis.  They  invaded  Afia  Minor  1284  years  before 
Chriil,  and  fti/,ed  upon  the  kingdom  of  Cyaxares. 
After  tliey  had  been  mafters  of  the  country  for  28 
years,  tiiey  were  driven  back  by  Alyattes  king  of  Ly- 
dia. — The  name  alio  of  another  nation  on  the  weftern 
coafl:  of  Italy.  The  country  which  they  inhabited 
was  fu])pofed  to  be  fo  gloom}'-,  that  to  exprefs  a  great 
obfcuri.ty  the  expreuion  of  (Ji»i?iterian  ilarktiefs  has  pro- 
verbially been  uied  ;  and  Homer,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, drew  his  images  of  hell  and  Pluto  from  the 
gloomy  and  difinal  country  where  they  dwelt. 

CIMMER  lUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Palus  Mceotis  ;  from  which  the  Cofphorus  Cim- 
merius  is  named  ;  that  ftrait  which  joins  the  Euxine 
and  the  Palus  Mneotis.  Cinimerii  was  the  name  of  the 
people,  (Homer)  :  and  here  flood  the  Promontorium 
Cimmerium,  (Ptolemy)  ;  and  hence  probably  the  mo- 
dern appellation  Crim. 

CiMMEKiuM  (anc.  geog.),  a  place  near  Batae,  in 
Campania,  where  formerly  flood  the  cave  of  the  fibyl. 
The  people  were  called  Cimnhrii ;  \\\\q  living  in  fub- 
terraneous  habitations,  from  which  they  iflued  in  the 
night  to  commit  robberie-s  and  other  acts  of  violence, 
never  fa w  the  hght  of  the  fun  (Homer).  To  give  a 
natural  account  of  this  fable,  Feftus  fays,  there  was 
a  valley  furroundcd  with  a  pretty  high  ridge,  which 
precluded  the  morning  and  evening  lun. 

CIMOLIA  TERRA,  in  natural  hifiory ;  a  name  by 
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which  the  ancients  expreficd  a  very  valuable  medici- 
nal earth  ;  but  which  latter  ages  have  fuppofed  to 
be  no  other  than  our  tobacco-pipe  clay  and  fuller's 
earth. 

The  cimoha  terra  of  the  ancients  was  found  in  fe- 
veral of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  ;  particularly 
in  the  ifland  of  Cimolus,  from  whence  it  has  its  name. 
It  was  ufed  with  great  fuccefs  in  the  eryfipelas,  in- 
flammations, and  the  like,  being  apphed  by  way  of 
cataplaim  to  the  part.  They*  alfo  ufed,  as  we  do, 
what  we  call  cimoUa,  or  fuller's  earth,  for  the  cleanfing 
of  clothes.  This  earth  of  the  ancients,  though  fo  long 
difregarded,  and  hj  many  fuppofed  to  be  loft,  is  yet 
\ery  plentiful  in  Argentierc  (the  ancient  Cimolus)* 
Sphanto,  and  many  of  thofe  iflands.  It  is  a  marl  of 
a  lax  and  crumbly  texture,  and  a  pure  bright  white 
colour,  very  foft  to  the  touch.  It  adheres  firmly  to 
the  tongue  ;  and,  if  thrown  into  water,  raifes  a  little 
hifiing  and  ebullition,  and  moulders  to  a  fine  powder. 
It  makes  a  confiderable  eff'ervefcence  with  acids,  and 
fuffers  no  change  of  colour  in  the  fire.  Thefe  are  the 
chara6fers  of  what  the  ancients  called  fimply  terra  ci- 
moUa :  but  befides  this,  they  had,  from  the  fame  place, 
another  earth  which  they  called  by  the  fame  general 
name,  but  diflinguiflied  by  the  epithet  purple,  purpu- 
refcens.  This  they  defcriked  to  be  fattift,  cold  to  the 
touch,  of  a  mixed  purple  colour,  and  nearly  as  hard 
a«  a  ftone.  And  tliis  was  evidently  the  fubflance  we 
call  Jleatltes,  or  the  foap-roch  ;  common  in  Coi  nwall, 
and  alfo  in  the  ifland  of  Argentiere,  or  Cimolus. 

CmoLiA  Alba,  the  officinal  name  of  the  earth  of 
which  we  now  make  tobacco-pipes.  Its  diftinguifli- 
ing  charafters  are,  that  it  is  a  denfe,  compadf,  heavy 
earth,  of  a  dufl  white  colour,  and  vcny  clofe  texture  ; 
it  will  not  eafily  break  bLt\A-een  the  fingers,  and  fliglit- 
ly  ftains  the  fidn  in  handling.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the 
tongue  ;  melts  very  flowly  in  the  mouth,  and  is  not 
readily  dilfufible  in  watei.  It  is  found  in  many  places. 
Tliat  of  the  Tfle  of  Wight  is  much  efleemed  for  its  co- 
lour. Great  plenty  of  it  is  found  near  Pole  in  Dorfet* 
fliire,  and  near  Wedenfl^ury  in  Stafl^ordflure. 

CiMOJ.iA  Nigra,  is  of  a  dark  lead  colour,  hard,  dry, 
and  heavy  ;  of  a  fmooth  compact  texture,  and  not 
vifcid  :  it  does  not  colour  the  hands  ;  crumbles  when 
dry  ;  adheres  to  the  tongue  ;  diff"ufes  flowly  in  watery 
and  is  not  afted  upon  by  acids.  It  burns  perfeftly 
white,  and  acquires  a  confiderable  hardnefs.  The  chief 
pits  for  this  clay  are  near  Northampton,  where  it  is 
ufed  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes.  It  is  alfo 
mixed  with  the  critche  clay  of  Derbyfliire,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  to  three,  in  the  manufadure  of  the 
hard  reddifli  brown  ware. 

CIMOLUS,  (anc.  geog.)  one  of  the  Cyclades,  now 
called  Argentiere. 

CIMON,  an  Athenian,  fon  of  Miltiades  and  He- 
gifipyle.  He  was  famous  for  his  debaucheries  in  his 
youth,  and  the  reformatif)n  of  his  morals  when  arrived 
to  years  of  difcretion.  He  behaved  with  great  cou- 
rage at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  rendered  himfelf  po- 
pular by  his  munificence  and  valour.  He  defeated 
the  Perfian  fleet,  took  2co  fliips,  and  totally  routed 
their  land  army,  the  very  fame  day,  A.  U.  C.  284. 
The  money  that  he  obtained  by  his  viftories  was  not 
applied  for  his  own  private  ufe,  but  with  it  he  fortified 
and  embchifned  the  city.  He  fome  time  after  loft  all 
B  2  his 
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naloa  his  popularity, and  was  banifhed  by  the  Athenians,  who 
^'jj^^  declared  war  againfl.  the  Lacedjemonians.  He  was  re- 
called  from  his  exile  ;  and  at  liis  return  he  made  a  re- 
conciHation  between  Lacedsemon  and  his  countrymen. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  carry  on  the  war  a- 
gainft  Perfia  in  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  with  a  fleet  of  200 
fhips,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Afia  he  gave  battle  to  the 
enemy,  and  totally  ruined  their  fleet,  A.  U.  C.  304. 
He  died  as  he  was  befieging  the  town  of  Citium  in 
Cyprus.  He  may  be  called  the  laft  of  the  Greeks 
whofe  fpirit  and  boldnefs  defeated  the  armies  of  the 
barbarians.  He  was  fuch  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the 
Perfian  power,  that  he  formed  a  plan  of  totally  de- 
ftroying  it  ;  and  in  his  wars  he  had  fo  reduced  the 
Perflans,  that  they  promifed  in  a  treaty  not  to  pafs 
the  Chelidonian  iflands  with  their  fleet,  or  to  approach 
within  a  day's  journey  of  the  Grecian  feas.  See  At- 
tica. 

CINALOA,  a  province  of  Mexico  in  South  A- 
merica,  abounding  in  corn,  cattle,  and  cotton  ;  and 
rendered  extremely  piflurefque,  by  a  number  of  beau- 
tiful cafcades  of  clear  water  that  fall  down  from  the 
mountains.  It  lies  on  the  eaftern  coall  of  the  fea  of  Ca- 
lifornia, and  has  a  town  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  in 
N.  Lat.  260. 

CINARA,  in  botany,  the  Artichoke.   See  Cy- 

NARA. 

CINCHONA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thefe  plants, 
the  order  of  which  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is  funnel- 
fhaped,  with  a  woolly  fummit  ;  the  capfule  inferior, 
bilocular,  with  a  parallel  partition.  Linnaeus  de- 
fcribes  two  fpecies :  i .  The  corymbifera,  corymb- 
bearing  cinchona,  or  white  Peruvian  bark,  with  ob- 
long lanceolate  leaves  and  axillary  corymbs;  and,  2.  The 
officinalis,  or  coloured  Peruvian  bark,  with  elliptic  leaves 
downy  underneath,  and  the  leaves  of  the  corolla  woolly. 
Both  fpecies  are  natives  of  Peru,  where  the  trees  at- 
tain the  height  of  15  to  20  feet.  The  former  particu- 
larly abounds  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Quito,  growing  pro- 
mifcuoufly  in  the  forefts,  and  is  fpontaneoufly  propa- 
gated from  its  feeds.  Both  forts  have  alfo  been  found 
in  the  province  of  Santa  Fe. 

The  bark  has  fome  odour,  to  moil  people  not  un- 
pleafant,  and  very  perceptible  in  the  diftilled  water,  in 
which  floating  globules,  like  eflTential  oil,  have  been 
obferved.  Its  tafte  is  bitter  and  aftringent,  accompa- 
nied with  a  degree  of  pungency,  and  leaving  a  confi- 
derably  lading  impreflion  on  the  tongue. 

According  to  fome,  the  Peruvians  learned  the  ufe 
of  the  bark  by  obferving  certain  animals  affeAed  with 
intermittents  inftinftively  led  to  it  ;  while  others  fay, 
that  a  Peruvian  having  an  ague,  was  cured  by  hap- 
pening to  drink  of  a  pool  which,  from  fome  trees  ha- 
ving fallen  into  it,  tafted  of  cinchona  ;  and  its  ufe  in 
gangrene  is  faid  to  have  originated  from  its  curing  one 
in  an  aguifli  patient.  About  the  year  1640,  the  lady 
of  the  Spanifti  viceroy,  the  Comitifla  del  Cinchon, 
was  cured  by  the  bark,  which  has  therefore  been  call- 
ed Cortex  or  Puhis  Comiii^a,  Cinchona,  Chinachina,  or 
Ch'mcklna,  Kinak'tna  or  Kinklna,  ^'inaquina  or  ^In- 
quina;  and  from  the  intereft  which  the  Cardinal  de 
Lugo  and  the  Jefuit  fathers  took  in  its  difl;ribution,  it 
has  been  called  Cortex  or  Puhis  Cardinalis  de  Lugo,  Je- 
juitkuSf  Fatrunif  ^c.. 
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On  its  firfl;  introduAion  into  Europe,  it  was  reproba-  C.'r 
tedbymanyeminentphyficians;  and  at  different  periods 
long  after,  it  was  confidered  a  dangerous  remedy  ;.  but 
its  charafter,  in  procefs  of  time,  became  very  univerfally 
eftabliflied.  For  a  number  of  years,  the  bark  which  is 
rolled  up  into  fhort  thick  quills,  with  a  rough  coat,  and 
a  bright  cinnamon  colour  in  the  infide,  which  bfoke 
brittle,  and  was  found,  had  an  aromatic  flavour,  a  bit- 
terifh  aftringent  taflie,  with  a  degree  of  aromatic 
warmth,  was  efl.eemed  the  beft;  though  fome  crteemed 
the  large  pieces  as  of  equal  goodncfs.  Durino-  the  time 
of  the  late  war,  in  the  year  1779,  the  HulTar  frigate- 
took  a  Spanifli  fliip,  loaded  principally  with  Peruvian 
bark,  which  was  much  larger,  thicker,  and  of  a  deeper 
reddifli  colour  than  the  bark  in  common  ufe.  Soon  af- 
ter it  was  brought  to  London,  it  was  tried  in  St  Bar- 
tholomew's Hofpital,  and  in  other  hofpitals  about 
town,  and  was  faid  to  be  more  efficacious  than  the 
quill  bark.  This  put  pradtitioners  on  examining  in- 
to the  hiftory  of  the  bark,  on  trying  experiments- 
with  it,  and  on  making  comparative  trials  of  its  ef- 
fefts  with  thofe  of  the  bark  in  common  ufe  on  pa- 
tients labouring  under  intermittent  complaints.  In 
July  .178 2,  Dr  William  Saunders  publiflied  an  account 
of  this  red  bark;  in  which  he  fays,  that  the  fmall quill- 
bark  ufed  in  England,  is  either  the  bark  of  youno- 
trees,  or  of  the  twigs  or  branches  of  the  old  ones*;, 
and  that  the  large  bark,  called  the  red  M  from  the 
deep  colour,  is  the  bark  of  the  trunk  of  the  old  trees  : 
and  he  mentions  a  Mr  Arnot,  who  himfelf  gathered 
the  bark  frorn  the  trees  in  Peru  ;  and  Monf.  Conda- 
mirie,  who  gives  an  account  of  the  tree  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1738  ;  who  both  fay,  that  taking  the  bark  from 
an  old  tree  effeftually  kills  it;  but  that  moft  of  the 
young  trees  which  are  barked,  recover,  and  continue 
healthy  ;  and  that  for  chefe  reafons  the  Spaniards  novP' 
barked  the  younger  trees  for  foreign  markets,  though 
they  ftill  imported  into  Spain  fome  of  the  bark  of  the 
old  trees,  which  they  eft:eemed  to  be  much  more  effi- 
cacious than  what  was  got  from  the  young.  From 
thefe  accounts  Dr  Saunders  concludes,  that  the  large 
red  bark  brought  to  London  in  the  year  1779  was  of 
the  fame  kind  as  that  ufed  by  Sydenham  and  Morton, 
as  it  anfwers  to  the  defcription  of  the  bark  ufed  in 
their  time,  which  is  given  by  Dale  and  other  writers 
on  the  materia  medica,  who  were  their  contempora- 
ries. Dr  Saunders  fays,  that  it  is  not  only  fl;ronger 
and  more  refinous,  but  likewife  more  eflficacious  and 
certain  in  its  effeft,  than  the  common  bark,  and  had 
cured  many  agues  after  the  other  had  failed. 

A  fpecies  of  cinchona  has  alfo  been  difcovered  ia 
the  Wefl:  India  iflands,  particularly  in  Jamaica  :  It  is 
accurately  defcribed  by  Dr  Wright,  under  the  title 
of  Cinchona  Jamaicenfts,  in  a  paper  publiflied  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaftions.  In  Jamaica  it  is  called 
\.\it  fea-Jide  beech,  and  grows  from  20  to  40  feet  high; 
The  white,  furrowed,  thick  outer  bark  is  not  ufed  ; 
the  dark-brown  inner  bark  has  the  common  flavour^ 
with  a  mixed  kind  of  a  tafl:e,  at  firfl:  of  horfe-radifli 
and  ginger,  becoming  at  laft  bitter  and  aftringent.  It 
feems  to  give  out  more  extraftive  matter  than  the  cin- 
ch ona  officinalis.  Some  of  it  was  imported  from  St 
Lucia,  in  confequence  of  its  having  been  ufed  with  adr 
vantage  in  the  army  and  navy  during  the  laft  war;  and 
it  has  lately  been  treated  of  at  confiderable  length  by 
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Cinchona.  Dr  KentlHi,  under  the  title  of  St  Lucia  barL  The  frefh 
-v '  —  '  bark  is  found  to  be  confiderably  emetic  and  cathartic, 
which  properties  it  is  faid  to  lofe  on  drying. 

The  pale  and  the  red  are  chiefly  in  ufc  in  Britain. 
The  pale  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces  of  different  fizes, 
either  flat  or  quilled,  and  the  powder  is  rather_  of  a 
lighter  colour  than  that  of  cinnamon.  The  red  is  ge- 
nerally in  much  larger,  thicker,  flattifh  pieces;  but 
fomelimes  alfo  in  the  form  of  quills,  and  its  powder  is 
reddiHi  like  that  of  Armenian  bole.  As  already  ob- 
ferved,  it  is  much  more  refinous,  and  polTelfes  the  fen- 
fible  qualities  of  the  cinchona  in  a  much  higher  de- 
gree than  the  other  forts ;  and  the  more  nearly  the  other  ^ 
kinds  referable  the  red  bark,  the  better  they  are  now 
confidered.  The  red  bark  is  heavy,  firm,  found,  and 
dry  ;  friable  between  the  teeth  ;  does  not  feparate  in- 
to fibres  ;  and  breaks,  not  fiiivery,  but  fhort,  clofe, 
and  fmooth.  It  has  three  layers:  the  outer  is  thin, 
rugged,  of  a  reddifh  brown  colour,  but  frequently  co- 
vered with  molTy  matter:  the  middle  is  thicker,  more 
compaft,  darker  coloured,  very  refinous,  brittle,  and 
yields  firft  to  the  peftle:  the  inmoft  is  more  woody,  fi- 
brous, and  of  a  brighter  red. 

The  Peruvian  bark  yields  its  virtues  both~to  cold 
and  boiling  water;  but  the  decoftion  is  thicker,  gives 
cut  its  tafte  more  readily,  and  forms  an  ink  with  a 
chalybeate  more  fuddenly  than  the  frcfli  cold  infufion. 
This  infufion,  however,  contains  at  leaft  as  much  ex- 
tractive matter,  but  more  in  aftate  of  folution  ;  and  its 
colour,  on  ftanding  fome  time  with  the  chalybeate,  be- 
comes darker,  while  that  of  the  decoftion  becomes 
more  faint.  When  they  are  of  a  certain  age,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  chrdybeate  renders  them  green;  and  vi^hen 
this  .is  the  cafe,  they  are  found  to  be  in  a  ftace  of  fer- 
mentation, and  effete.  Mild  or  cauflic  alkahes,  or 
lime,  precipitate  the  extraftive  matter,  which  in  the 
cafe  of  the  cauilic  alkali  is  rediffolved  by  a  farther  ad- 
dition of  the  alkali.  Lime-water  precipitates  lefs  from 
a  frefh  infufion  than  from  a  frefh  decoftion ;  and  in  the 
precipitate  of  this  laft  fome  mild  earth  is  perceptible. 
The  infufion  is  by  age  reduced  to  the  fame  ttate  with 
the  frefhldecoftion,  and  then  they  depofite  nearly  an 
equal  quantity  of  mild  earth  and  extradivc  matter;  fo 
that  lime-water,  as  well  as  a  chalybeate,  may  be  ufed 
as  a  teft  of  the  relative  ilrength  and  perifhable  nature 
of  the  different  preparations,  and  of  difl'erent  barks. 
Accordingly  cold  infufions  are  found  by  experiments 
to  be  lefs  perifhable  than  decoAions;  infufions  and  de- 
coaions  of  the  red  bark  than  thofe  of  ,the  pale  ;  thofe 
of  the  red  bark,  however,  are  found  by  length  of  time 
to  feparate  more  mild  earth  with  the  lime-water,  and 
more  extrafted  matter.  Lime-water,  as  precipitating 
the  extrafted  matter,  appears  an  equally  improper  and 
difagreeable  menftruum. 

Water  is  found  to  fufpend  the  refin  by  means  of 
much  lefs  gum  than  has  been  fuppofed.  Reflified  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  extrafts  a  bitternefs,  but  no  aflringency, 
from  a  refiduum  of  20  affufions  of  cold  water ;  and 
water  extrafts  aflringency,  but  no  bitternefs,  from  the 
refiduum  of  as  many  affufions  of  reftified  fpirit.  The 
refidua  in  both  are  infipid. 

■  From  many  ingenious  experiments  made  on  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark  by  Dr  Irvine,  which  are  now  publifhed  in 
a  diflertation  which  gained  the  prize-medal  given  by 
the  Harveian  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  1783,  the 


power  of  different  menftrua,  as  ading  upon  Peruvian  ^Clnehmi*. 
bark,  is  afcertained  with  greater  accuracy  than  had  be-  v— 
fore  been  done  :  and  it  appears,  that  with  refpeft  to 
comparative  power,  the  fluids  after  mentioned  ad  In 
the  order  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol. 
Caudic  ley. 
French  brandy. 
Rheuifh  wine. 
Soft  water. 
Vinegar  and  water. 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre. 
Mild  volatile  alkali. 
ReAified  fpirit  of  wine. 
Mild  vegetable  alkali. 
Lime-water. 

The  antifeptic  powers  of  vinegar  and  bark  united 
arc  double  the  fum  of  thofe  taken  feparately.  _  The  a- 
ftringent  power  of  the  bark  is  increafed  by  acid  of  vi- 
triol ;  the  bitter  tafte  is  deftroyed  by  it. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  the  bark  are,  i.  The 
powder :  of  this,  the  firft  parcel  that  paflcs  the  fieve 
being  the  moft  refinous  and  brittle  layer,  is  the  ftrong- 
eft.  2.  The  extrad :  the  watery  and  fpirituous  ex- 
trad  cofijoined  form  the  moft  proper  preparations  of 
this  kind.  3.  The  refin  :  this  cannot  perhaps  be  ob- 
tained feparate  from  the  gummy  part,  nor  would  it  be 
defirable.  4.  Spirituous  tindure  :  this  is  beft  made 
with  proof-fpirit.  5.  The  decodion  :  this  preparation, 
tho'  frequently  employed,  is  yet  In  many  refpeds  infe- 
rior even  to  a  fimple  watery  infufion. 

The  beft  form  is  that  of  powder ;  in  which  the 
conftituent  parts  are  in  the  moft  effedual  proporlion. 
The  cold  Infufion,  which  can  be  made  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes by  agitation,  the  fpirituous  tindure,  and  the 
extrad,  are  likewife  proper  in  this  refped.  For  co- 
vering the  tafte,  different  patients  require  different  ve- 
hides  ;  liquorice,  aromatics,  acids,  port-wine,  fmall 
beer,  porter,  milk,  butter-milk,  &e.  are  frequently 
employed  ;  and  thofe  who  diflike  the  tafte  of  the  bark 
Itfelf,  vary  In  their  accounts  to  which  the  preference  is 
due  ;  or  it  may  be  given  in  form  of  eleduary  with  cur- 
rant-jelly, or  with  brandy  or  rum. 

Praditloners  have  differed  much  with  regard  to  the 
mode  of  operation  of  the  Peruvian  bark.  Some  have 
afcribed  its  virtues  entirely  to  a  ftlmulant  power.  But 
while  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  permanent  ftimull  have 
by  no  means  the  fame  effed  with  bark  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  the  bark  Itfelf  fhows  hardly  aay  ftlmulant 
power,  either  from  its  adion  on  the  ftomach,  or  on 
other  fenfible  parts  to  which  it  Is  applied.  From  Its 
adion  on  dead  animal  fibres,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
Its  being  a  powerful  aftringent;  and  from  Its  good  ef- 
feds  in  certain  cafes  of  difeafe»  there  Is  reafon  to  pre- 
fume  that  it  is  a  ftill  more  powerful  tonic.  To  this 
tonic  power  fome  think  that  Its  adion  as  an  antifeptic 
is  to  be  entirely  attributed  :  but  that.  Independently 
of  this,  It  has  a  very  powerful  effed  In  refifting  the 
feptic  proeefs  to  which  animal  fubftances  are  naturally 
fubjeded,  appears  beyond  all  difpute,  from  its  effeds 
in  refifting  putrefadion,  not  only  in  dead  animal  fo- 
llds,  but  even  in  animal  fluids,  when  entirely  detached 
from  the  living  body. 

But  although  it  be  admitted  that  the  Peruvian  bark- 
ads  powerfully  as  an  adringent,  as  a  tonic,  and  as  an^ 
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liona.  antifcptic;  yet  thefe  principles  v/ill  by  no  means  ex- 
"'"""^  plain  all  the  efFtfts  derived  from  it  in  the  cure  of  dif- 
eafes.  And  accordingly,  from  no  artificial  combina- 
tion in  which  thefe  powers  are  combined,  or  in  which 
they  exift  even  to  a  higlier  degree,  can  the  good  con- 
fequences  refulting  from  Peruvian  bark  be  obt<^ined. 
Many  praftilionero,  therefore,  are  difpofed  to  view  it 
as  a  fpecific.  If  by  a  fpecific  we  mean  an  infaUiblc  re- 
medy, it  cannot  indeed  be  confidered  as  intitled  to 
that  appellation  ;  but  in  as  far  as  it  is  a  very  powerful 
remedy,  of  the  operation  of  which  no  fatisfaftory  ex- 
j)lanation  has  yet  been  given,  it  may  with  great  pro- 
priety be  denominated  a  fpecific.  But  whatever  its 
mode  of  operation  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  daily  employed  with  fuccefs  in  a  great  variety  of 
different  difcafes. 

It  was  firft  introduced,  as  has  already  been  faid,  for 
the  cure;  of  intermittent  fevers  ;  and  in  thefe,  when 
properly  exhibited,  it  rarely  fails  of  fuccefs.  Prafti- 
tioners,  however,  have  differed  with  regard  to  the  beft 
mode  of  exhibition  ;  fome  prefer  giving  it  juli  before 
the  fit,  fome  during  the  Tit,  others  immediately  after 
it.  Some,  again,  order  it  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce, 
between  the  Iks  ;  the  dofe  being  the  more  frequent 
and  larger  according  to  the  frequency  of  the  fits;  and 
this  mode  of  exhibition,  although  it  may  perhaps 
fometimes  lead  to  the  employment  of  more  bark  than 
is  neceffary,  we  confider  as  upon  the  whole  preferable, 
from  being  beft  fuited  to  moil  ftomachs.  The  requifite 
quantity  is  very  different  in  different  cafes  ;  and  in 
many  vernal  intermitteiits  it  feems  even  hardly  necef- 
fary. 

It  often  pukes  or  purges,  and  fometimes  oppreffes 
the  ftoraach.  Thefe,  or  any  other  effe^ls  that  may 
take  place,  are  to  be  counteraited  by  remedies  parti- 
cularly appropriated  to  them.  Thus,  vomiting  is  of- 
ten reftrained  by  exhibiting  it  in  wine ;  loofenefs  by 
combining  it  with  opium  ;  and  oppreffion  at  ftomach, 
by  the  addition  of  an  aromatic.  But  unlefs  for  obvia- 
ting particular  occurrences,  it  is  more  fuccefsful  when 
exhibited  in  its  fiaiple  Rate  than  with  any  addition  ; 
and  there  feems  to  be  little  ground  for  believing  that 
its  powers  are  increafed  by  crude  fal  ammoniac,  or 
any  other  additions  which  have  frequently  been  made. 

It  is  now  given,  from  the  very  commencement  of 
the  difeafe,  without  previous  evacuations,  which,  with 
the  delay  of  the  bark,  or  under  dofes  of  it,  by  retard- 
ing the  cure,  often  feem  to  induce  abdominal  inflam- 
mation, fcirrhus,  jaundice,  hc£tic,  dropfy,  &c.  fymp- 
toms  formerly  imputed  to  the  premature  or  intempe- 
rate ufe  of  the  bark,  but  which  are  beft  obviated  by  its 
carlyand  large  ufe.  It  is  to  be  continued  not  only  till  the 
paroxyfms  ceafe,  but  till  the  natural  appetite,  firength, 
and  complexion,  return.  Its  ufe  is  then  to  be  gradually 
left  off,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals  to  fecure  a- 
galnfl  a  relapfe;  to  which,  however  unaccountable,  in- 
dependently of  the  recovery  of  vigour,  there  often  feems 
to  be  a  peculiar  difpofition  ;  and  efpecially  when  the 
wind  blows  from  the  eaft.  Although,  however,  moft 
evacuants,  conjoined  with  the  Peruvian  bark  in  inter- 
mittents  are  rather  prejudicial  than  otherwife,  yet  it  is 
of  advantage,  previous  to  its  ufe,  to  empty  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  particularly  the  ftomach  ;  and  on  this 
account  good  efFedls  are  often  obtained  from  premifing 
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It  is  a  medicine  which  feems  not  only  fuited  to  both  Cinchona, 
formed  and' latent  intermittents,  but  to  that  ftate  of  Cu.cinna- 
fibre  on  which  all  rigidly  periodical  difeafes  feem  to  i,.^  j 
depend  ;  as  periodical  pain,  inflammation,  hemorrlia- 
gy,  fpafm,  cough,  lofs  of  external  fenfe,  &c. 

Bark  is  now  ufed  by  fome  in  all  continued  fevers : 
at  the  fame  time  attention  is  paid  to  keep  the  bowels 
clean,  and  to  promote  vv^hen  neceffary  theycvacuation 
of  redundant  bile  ;  always,  however,  fo  as  to  weaken  as 
little  as  poflible. 

In  confluent  fmall-pox,  it  promotes  languid  erup- 
tion and  liippuration,  diminifhes  the  fever  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  it,  and  prevents  or  coi  reels  putrefcence 
and  gangrene. 

In  gangrenous  fore  throats  it  is  much  ufed,  as  it  Is 
externally  and  internally  in  every  fpecies  of  gangrene. 

In  contagious  dyfentery,  after  due  evacuation,  it  has 
been  ufed  by  the  mouth,  and  by  injeclion  with  and  with- 
out opium. 

In  all  thofe  hemorrhagies  called  pa/JIvc,  and  which 
it  is  allowed  all  hemorrhagies  are  very  apt  to  become, 
and  likewiie  In  other  increafed  difcharges,  it  is  much 
ufed  ;  and  in  certain  undefined  cafes  of  hremopty fi{;, 
fome  allege  that  it  is  remarkably  efi'eClual  when  joined 
with  an  abforbent. 

It  is  ufed  for  obviating  the  difpofition  to  nervous  and 
convulfive  difeafes;  and  fome  have  great  confidence  ia 
it  joined  with  the  acid  of  vitriol,  in  cafes  of  phthifis, 
fcrophula,  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  rickets,  fcurvy,  and 
in  flates  of  convalefcence. 

In  thefe  cafes  in  general,  notwithflanding  the  ufe 
of  the  acid,  it  is  proper  to  conjoin  it  with  a  milk 
diet. 

In  dropfy,  not  depending  on  any  particular  local 
afTeclion,  it  is  often  alternated  or  conjoined  with  diu- 
retics, or  other  evacuants  ;  and  by  its  early  exhibition 
after  the  water  is  once  drawn  off,  or  even  begins  to 
be  freely  difcharged,  a  frefli  accumulation  is  prevent- 
ed, and  a  radical  cure  obtained.  In  obflinate  vene- 
real cafes,  particularly  thofe  which  appear  under  the 
form  of  pains  in  tlie  bones,  the  Peruvian  bark  is  often 
fuccefofully  fubjoined  to  mercury,  or  even  given  in 
conjunflion  with  it. 

CINCINNATUS,  the  Roman  diaator,  was  taken 
from  the  plough,  to  be  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
couiul;  in  which  office  he  rcflored  public  tranquillity, 
and  then  returned  to  his  rural  employments.  Being 
called  forth  a  fecond  time  to  be  diclator,  he  conquered 
the  enemies  of  Rome,  and,  refufing  all  rewards,  re- 
tired again  to  his  farm,  after  he  had  been  dictator  only 
1 6  days.  The  fame  circumflance  appeared  once  more 
in  the  8oth  year  of  his  age.  He  died  376  years  be- 
fore Chrift. 

Order  of  Cincinnatus,  or  the  Cinctnfiatly  a  fociety 
which  was  eftabliflied  in  America  foon  after  the 
peace,  and  confifts  of  the  generals  and  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States.  This  Inilitu- 
tion,  called  after  the  name  of  the  Roman  dictator 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  was  intended  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  revolution,  the  friend- 
fhip  of  the  officers,  and  the  union  of  the  flates;,and 
alfo  to  raife  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  poor  widows  and 
orphans  whofe  hufbands  and  fathers  had  fallen  during 
the  war,  and  for  their  defcendants.  The  fociety  wasfub- 
divided  into  Hate  focieties,  which  were  to  meet  on  the 
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4th  of  July,  and  with  other  bufinefs  depute  a  number 
of  their  mernbets  to  convene  annually  in  general  meet- 
ings. The  members  of  the  iniliiution  were  to  be  di- 
ftingniihed  by  wearing  a  medal,  emblematical  of  the 
dehgi!  of  the  fociety;  and  the  honours  and  advantages 
were  to  be  hereditary  in  the  eldell  male  heirs,  and,  in 
default  of  male  ifTue,  in  the  collateral  malehtirs.  Ho- 
norary members  were  to  be  admitted,  but  without  the 
hereditary  advantages  of  the  fociety,  and  provided 
their  number  fhould  never  exceed  the  ratio  of  one  to 
four  of  the  officers  or  their  defcendants.  Though  the 
apparent  defigns  of  this  fociety  were  harmlels  and 
honourable,  it  did  not  efcape  popular  jealoufy.  Views 
of  a  deeper  nature  wgre  imputed  to  the  framers  ;  and 
the  inilitution  was  ccnfared  and  oppofed  as  giving 
birth  to  a  military  nobility,  of  a  dangerous  ariilocra- 
tic  power,  which  might  ultimately  prove  ruinous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  new  empire.  But  the  principal 
.ground  of  apprelienfion  was  the  fuppofed  riglit  of  in- 
heritance connf  cltd  with  this  honour  to  render  it  he- 
reditary ;  which,  however,  hath  been  given  ,  up  and 
totallv  difclaimed  by  the  focitty. 

CINCTURE,  in  archiceclurc,  a  ring,  llll;,  or  or- 
lo,  at  the  top  aad  bottom  of  the  lli-^ft  of  a  column, 
feparating  the  (haft  at  one  end  from  the  baie,  and  at 
the  other  from  the  capital. 

CINEAS,  a  ThelTalian,  minifter  and  friend  to  Pyr- 
ihus  king  of  Epirus.  He  was  fent  to  Rome  by  his 
mafter  to  fue  for  a  peace,  which  he,  however,  could 
not  obtain.  He  told  Pyrrhus  that  the  Roman  fcnate 
was  a  venerable  afiembly  of  kings;  and  ob'erved,  that 
to  light  with  them  was  to  fight  againft  a.\other  Hy- 
dra. He  was  of  fuch  a  retentive  memory,  that  the  day 
after  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  could  call  every  fenator 
and  knight  by  his  name. 

CINERITIOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  different 
fubftances,  on  account  of  their  refemhling  afhes  either 
in  colour  or  confidence  ;  hence  it  is  that  the  Cortical 
part  of  the  brain  has  fometimes  got  chis-cpithet. 

CINNA  (L.  Corn.),  a  Roman  who  opprtffed  the 
republic  with  his  cruelties.  Pie  was  banlfhed  by  Oc- 
tavius  for  attempting  to  make  the  fugitive  flaves  free. 
He  joined  himfelf  with  Marius;  and  with  him  at  the 
head  of  the  Haves  he  defeated  his  enemies,  and  made 
himfelf  conful  even  to  a  fourth  time.  He  maffacred 
fo  many  citizens  at  Rome,  that  his  name  became  odi- 
ous; and  one  of  his  officers  aflaffinated  him  at  Ancona, 
as  he  was  preparing  war  againft  Sylla. 

CiKNA  (C.  Helvius),  a  poet  intimate  with  Caefar. 
He  went  to  attend  the  obfequies  of  Ciefar,  and  being 
miftaken  by  the  populace  for  the  other  Cinna,  he  was 
torn  to  pieces. — Alfo  a  grandfon  of  Pompey's.  He 
eonfpired  againft  Aiiguftus,  who  pardoned  him,  and 
made  hi'm  one  of  his  moft  intimate  friends.  He  was 
conful  A.  U.  C.  758,  and  made  Auguftus  his  heir. 

CINNABAR,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  either  native  or 
faclitiou^j. 

The  iHttlve  cinnabar  is  an  ore  of  quickfilver,  mode- 
rately com  pad,  very  heavy,  and  of  an  elegant  ftriated 
red  colour. 

Faclitious  cinnabar  is  a  mixture  of  merciny  and  ful- 
phur  fublimed,  and  thus  reduced  into  a  fine  red  glebe. 
The  beft  is  of  a  high  colour,  and  full  of  fibres  like 
needles.    See  Chemistry,  n°  1404. 

The  chief  ufe  of  cinnabar  is  for  painting.  Although 


the  body  is  ccmpcfed  of  fulphur,  which  is  of  a  light  Cinnnn 
colour,  and  mercury  which  is  white  as  filver,  it  is  ne- 
vertlielefs  of  an  exceeding  ftrong  red  colour.  Lumps  ■  ' 
of  it  are  of  a  deep  brown  red  without  brilliancy  ; 
but  when  the  too  great  intenfity  of  its  colour  is  di- 
minifhed  by  bruifing  and  dividing  It  into  fmail  parts, 
(vviiich  is  a  method  generally  ufed  to  leffen  the  in- 
tenfity of  all  colours),  the  red  of  the  cinnabar  be- 
comes more  and  more  exalted,  flam'e  coloured,  and  ex- 
ceedingly vivid  and  brilliant:  in  this  flate  it  is  called 
'verrmlTion. 

Cinnabar  is  often  em^ployed  as  an  Internal  medicine^ 
Hotfman  greatly  recommends  it  as  a  fedative  and  an- 
tifpafmodic  :  and  Stahl  makes  it  an  Ingredient  iii  hi3 
temperant  potvder.  Other  intelligent  phyficians  deny 
that  cinnabar  taken  internally  has  any  medicinal  qua- 
lity. Their  opinion  is  grounded  on  ti  e  infolubllily  of 
this  fubftance  in  any  menftruum.  This  queftion  con- 
cerning its  internal  utility  cannot  be  decided  without 
further  refearches  and  experim.ents  ;  but  cinnabar  is 
certainly  ufed  with  fucoefs  to  procure  a  mercurial  fu- 
migation, when  that  method  of  cure  is  proper  in  ve- 
nereal difeafes.  For  thispurpofe  It  is  burnt  in  an  open- 
fire  on  red-hot  coals,  by  which  the  mercury  is  difen- 
gaged  and  farms  vapours,  which,- being  applied  to  the 
body  of  the  difeafed  perfon,  penetrate  through  the 
pores  of  the  fl<in,  and  produce  efft£ls  fimilar'to  thofe 
of  mercury  adminiftered  by  fridlion. 

CINNAMON,  the  bark  of  two  fpecies  of  laurus. 
The  true  cinnamon  is  from  the  laurus  cinnamomu,-;!  5. 
and  the  bafe  cinnamon,  which  is  often  fold  for  the 
true,  is  from  the  laurus  caffia.    See  Laurus. 

CiNNAM0N-//wz/fr,  is  made  by  diftllling  the  bark- 
firft  infufed  in  fpirit  of  wine,  brandy,  or  whitc- 
w^ine. 

Clove-CiNNAMOH,  is  the  bark  of  a  tree  growing  ia 
Brazil,  which  is  often  fubftituted  for  real  cloves. 

White  CiNXyiMON,  called  alfo  Wlntcr^s  bark,  is  the 
bark  of  a  tree  frequent  lathe  ifle  of  St  Domingo,  Gua- 
dalupe, iS)c,-  of  a  fharp  biting  iafte  like  pepper. 
Some  ufe  it  inftead  of  nutmeg  ;  and  in  medicine  it  is 
efteemed  a  ftomachic  and  antifcorbutic.    See  Ca- 

NELLA. 

CINNAMUS,  a  Greek  hiiTorian,  wrote  a  Ki^orj 
of  the  eaftern  empire,  dtiring  the  reigns  of  John  and 
Manuel  Commenes,  from  1 1  18  to  1143.  His  ftyle  \s 
reckoned  the  beft  of  the  modern  Greek  authors.  He 
died  after  118^. 

CINNERETPI,  CiNERETH,  Chlnnereth,  (Mofes)  ; 
or  Getmefardh,  (anc.  gcog.)  a  lake  of  the  Lower  Ga- 
lilee ;  called  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  (Matthew);  of  Tibe- 
rius, (John).  Its  name  Genncfarcth  is  from  a  fmall' 
cognomiual  diftrift  upon  it.  In  breadth  40  ftadia,  in 
length  140.  The  water  frefli  and  fit  to  drink,  and'- 
abounding  in  fifli. 

CINQIJEFOIL,  in  botany.    See  PoTENTiLLAi 

ClNQJJE-PoRTS,  five  havens  that  lie  on  the  caff; 
pare  of  England,  towards  France  ;  thu'j  called  by  way 
of  eminence  on  account  of  their  fuperior  importance,, 
as  having  been  thought  by  cur  kings  to  merit  a  parti- 
cular regard  for  their  prefervation  againft  ir.vafion. 
Hence  they  have  a  particular  policy,  and  are  governed 
by  a  keeper  with  the  title  of  Lord-ivarden  of  the 
Cinque-ports. 

Cambden  tells  us,  that  William  the  Conqueror  ?it^ 
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Cinque    appointed  a  warden  of  the  CInquc-ports :  but  King 
Cin^ra     J'^^"  ^'"^  granted  them  their  privileges;  and  thatiip- 
^  jfiyras.         condition  they  fliould  provide  80  fliips  at  their 
own  charge  for  40  days,  as  often  as  the  king  fliould 
■have  occafion  in  the  wars  ;  he  being  then  itraitened  for 
a  navy  to  recover  Normandy. 

The  five  ports  are,  Haftings,  Romney,  Hythe," 
Dover,  and  Sandwich. — Thorn  tells  us,  that  Ha- 
ftings provided  2t  veffels,  and  in  each  veffel  21  men. 
To  this  port  belong  Seaford,  Pevenfey,  Hedney, 
Winchelfey,  Rye,  Hamine,  Wakefbomn,  Creneth, 
and  Forthclipe. — Romney  provided  five  fhips,  and  in 
each  24  men.  To  this  belong  Bromhal,  Lyde,  Of- 
warftone,  Dangemares,  and  Romenhal. — Hythe  fur- 
iiiflied  five  fiiips,  and  in  each  2 1  feamen.  To  this  belongs 
Weftmeath. — Dover  the  fame  number  as  Haftings.  I'o 
this  belong  Folkfton,  Feverfham,  and  Marge. — Laft- 
ly,  Sandwich  furnifhed  the  fame  with  Hythe.  To 
this  belong  Fordiwic,  Reculver,  Serre,  and  Deal. 

The  privileges  granted  to  them  in  confequence  of 
thefe  fervices  were  very  great.  Amongll  others,  they 
were  each  of  them  to  fend  two  barons  to  reprefent 
them  in  parliament ;  their  deputies  were  to  bear  the 
canopy  over  the  king's  head  at  the  time  of  his  coro- 
nation, and  to  dine  at  the  uppermoft,  table  in  the 
great  hall  on  his  right  hand ;  to  be  exempted  from  fub- 
lidies  and  other  aids ;  their  heirs  to  be  free  from 
perfonal  wardflilp,  notwithftanding  any  tenure;  to  be 
impleaded  in  their  own  towns,  and  not  elfewhere ; 
not  to  be  liable  to  tolls,  &c. 

The  Cinque- ports  give  the  following  titles  :  Ha- 
ftings, a  barony  to  the  ancient  family  of  Huntington  : 
Romney,  to  the  Marfhams :  Dover,  new  barony,  to  a 
branch  of  the  York  family;  formerly  a  dukedom  (now 
extinft)  to  the  Queenfberry  family :  Sandwich,  an 
earldom  to  a  branch  of  the  Montagues. 

CINTRA,  a  cape  and  mountain  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Eftremadura,  ufually  called  the  Rod 
of  Lijbon.  It  lies  on  the  north  fide  of  the  entrance  of 
the  river  Tajo  ;  and  there  is  a  town  of  the  fame  name 
iituated  thereon.  W.  Long.  10.  15.  N.  Lat.  59.  o. 
CINUS,  orCvNus,  a  famous  civilian  of  Piftoia  in 
^  the  14th  century.    His  commentary  ©n  the  Code  was 

finifhed  in  1 3 1 3  :  he  alfo  wrote  on  lome  parts  of  the 
digeft.  He  was  no  lefs  famous  for  his  Italian  poems; 
and  is  ranked  among  thofe  who  firft  gave  graces  to  the 
Tufcan  lyric  poetry. 

CINYRA,  in  the  Jewifh  antiquities,  a  mufical  in- 
ftrument.  This,  and  the  Hebrew  cinnor,  which  is  ge- 
nerally tranflated  cltheray  lyray  or  pfaltertimiy  are  the 
fame.  It  was  made  of  wood,  and  was  played  on  in  the 
temple  of  Jerufalexn.  Jofephus  fays  that  the  cinyra  of 
the  temple  had  ten  ftrings,  and  that  it  was  touched 
with  a  bow.  In  another  place  he  fays  that  Solomon 
made  a  great  number  of  them  with  a  precious  kind  of 
metal  c-sWtd  ele8rum ;  wherein  he  contradicts  the  fcrip- 
\ures,  which  inform  us  that  Solomon's  c'lnnors  were 
made  of  wood. 

CINYRAS,  (fab.  hift.)  a  king  of  Cyprus,  fon  of 
Paphus.  He  married  Cenchreis,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter  called  Myrrha.  Myrrha  fell  in  love  with  her 
father,  and  in  the  abfcncc  of  her  mother  flie  introdu- 
ced herfelf  into  his  bed  by  means  of  her  nurfe,  Ciny- 
ras had  by  her  a  fon  called  Adonis  ;  and  when  he  kne>v 
the  inceft  he  had  committed,  he  attempted  to  ftab  his 
^°8i.  I 
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daughter,  who  efcaped  his  purfnit  and  fled 'to  Arabia,  Cion 
where,  after  fhe  had  brought  forth,  fhe  was  changed      .  H 
into  a  tree  which  ftill  bears  her  name.    Cinyras,  ac- 
cording  to  fome,  ftabbed  himfelf.  ^ 

CION,  or  Cyon,  in  gardening,  a  young  {hoot, 
fprout,  or  fprig,  put  forth  by  a  tree.  Grafting  is  per- 
formed by  the  application  of  the  cion  of  one  plant  up- 
on the  ftock  of  another.  To  produce  a  ftock  of  cions 
for  grafting,  planting,  &c.  the  gardeners  fometimes 
cut  off  the  bodies  of  tr^s  a  little  above  the  ground, 
and  only  leave  a  ftump  or  root  ftanding  :  the  redun- 
dant fap  will  not  iail  next  fpring  to  put  forth  a  great 
number  of  fhoots.  In  dreffing  dwarf-trees,  a  great  many 
cions  are  to  be  cut  off. 

CIOTAT,  a  fea-port  town  of  Provence  in  France  ; 
famous  for  Mufcadine  wine.  It  is  feated  on  the  bay  of 
Laquea,  between  Marfciiles  and  Toulon  ;  and  the 
harbour  is  defended  by  a  ftrong  fort.  E.  Long.  5.  30. 
N.  Lat.  43.  10. 

CIPHER,  or  Cypher,  one  of  the  Arabic  charac- 
ters or  figures  ufed  in  computation,  formed  thus,  o. 
See  Arithmetic. 

Cipher  is  alfo  a  kind  of  enigmatic  charafter,  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  letters  interwoven,  which  are  general- 
ly the  initial  letters  of  the  perfons  names  for  whom 
the  ciphers  are  intended.  Thefe  are  frequently  ufed 
on  feals,  coaches,  and  other  moveables. — Anciently, 
merchants  and  tradefmen  were  not  allowed  to  bear 
arms  :  in  lieu  thereof,  they  bore  their  ciphers,  or 
the  initial  letters  of  their  names,  artfully -  interwoven 
about  a  crofs ;  of  which  we  have  divers  inftances  on 
tombs,  &c.    See  Devise. 

Cipher,  denotes  likewife  certain  fecret  charafhers 
difguifed  and  varied,  ufed  in  writing  letters  that  con- 
tain fome  fecret,  not  to  be  underftood  but  by  thofe 
between  whom  the  cipher  is  agreed  on. 

De  la  Guilletiere,  in  his  Laceddsmon  ancient  and  mo- 
derny  endeavours  to  make  the  ancient  Spartans  the  in- 
ventors of  the  art  of  writing  in  cipher.  Their  fcytala, 
according  to  hiin,  was  the  firft  flcetch  of  this  myfteri- 
ous  art :  thefe  fcytalcs  were  two  rollers  of  wood,  of 
equal  length  and  thicknefs ;  one  of  them  kept  by  the 
ephori ;  the  other  by  the  general  of  the  army  fent  on 
any  expedition  againft  the  enemy.  Whenfoever  thofe 
magiftrates  would  fend  any  fecret  orders  to  the  gene- 
ral, they  took  a  flip  of  parchment,  and  rolled  it  very 
juftly  about  the  fcytala  which  they  had  referved ;  and 
in  this  ftate  wrote  their  intentions,  which  appeared 
perfedl  and  confiftent  while  the  parchment  continued 
on  the  roll :  when  taken  off,  the  writing  was 
maimed,  and  without  connexion  :  but  was  ealily  re- 
trieved by  the  general,  upon  his  applying  it  to  his 
fcytala. 

Polybius  fays,  that  -^neas  Ta£litus,  2000  years  ago, 
coUefted  together  20  different  manners  of  writing  fo 
as  not  to  be  underftood  by  any  but  thofe  in  the  fe- 
cret ;  part  whereof  were  invented  by  himfelf,  and  part 
ufed  before  his  time. — Trithemius,  Cap.  Porta,  Vige- 
nere,  and  P.  Niceron,  have  written  exprefsly  on  the 
fubjedl  of  ciphers 

As  the  writing  in  cipher  is  become  an  art ;  fo  is  the 
reading  or  unravelling  thereof,  called  deciphering. — The 
rules  of  deciphering  are  different  in  different  languages. 
By  obferving  the  following,  you  will  foon  make  out 
any  common  cipher  writteu  in  Englifti. 

I.  Obfcrve 


Cipher. 
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I.  Obfcrvc  the  letters  or  charadlers  that  moft  fre- 
quently occur  ;  and  fet  them  down  for  the  fix  vowels, 
including  J?;  and  of  thefe  the  moft  frequent  will  gene- 
rally be  e,  and  the  leaft  frequent  u. 

a.  The  vowels  that  moil  frequently  come  together 
are  ea  and 

3.  The  confonant  moll  common  at  the  ends  of  words 
s,  and  the  next  frequent  r  and  /, 

4.  When  two  fimilar  characters  come  together,  they 
are  moft  likely  to  be  the  confonants  f,  I,  or  j,  or  the 
vowels  e  or  0. 

5.  The  letter  that  precedes  or  follows  two  fimilar 
characters  is  either  a  vowel,  or  /,  tn,  n,  or  r. 

6.  In  deciphering,  begin  with  the  words  that  confift 
of  a  fingle  letter,  which  will  be  either  a,  I,  0,  or 

7.  Then  take  the  words  of  two  letters,  one  of  which 
will  be  a  vowel.  Of  thefe  words  the  moft  frequent  are, 
an,  to,  be,  by,  of,  on,  or,  no,fo,  as,  at,  if,  in,  is,  it,  he,  me, 
my,  us,  ive,  am. 

8.  In  words  of  three  letters  there  are  moft  common- 
ly two  confonants.  Of  thefe  words  the  moft  frequent 
ere,  the,  and,  not,  but,  yet,  for,  tho' ,  hoiv,  ivhy,  all,  you, 
(he,  his,  her,  our,  nvho,  may,  can,  did,  was,  are,  has,  had, 
let,  one,  two,  fix,  ten,  iffc — Some  of  thefe,  or  thofe  of 
two  letters,  will  be  found  in  every  fentence. 

9.  The  moft  common  words  of  four  letters  are,  this, 
that,  then,  thus,  with,  when,  from,  here,  fame,  mojl,  none, 
they,  them,  whom,  mine,  your ,  f elf,  mufl,  will,  have,  been, 
'Were,  four, fiise,  nine,  &c. 

10.  The  moft  ufual  words  of  five  letters  are,  there, 
thefe,  thofe,  which,  were,  while,  Jince,  their,  Jhall,  might, 
could,  would,  ought,  three,  feven,  eight.  Sec. 

II.  Words  of  two  or  more  fyllables  frequently  begin 
with  double  confonants,  or  with  a  prepofition  ;  that  is, 
a  vowel  joined  with  one  or  more  confonants.  The  moft 
common  double  confonants  are  bl,  br,  dr,Jl,fr,  gl,  gr, 
ph,  pi,  pr,  flj,fh,fp,fl,  th,  tr,  wh,wr.  Sec.  and  the  moft 
common  propofitions  are  cotn,  con,  de,  dis,  ex,  im,  in,  int, 
mis,  per,  pre,  pro,  re,  fub,  fup,  un,  &c. 

12.  The  double  confonants  moft  frequent  at  the  end 
of  long  words  are,  ck,  Id,  If,  mn,  nd,  ng,  rl,  rm,  rn,  rp, 
rt,fm,  fl,  xt,  &c.  and  the  moft  common  terminations 
are  ed,  en,  er,  es,  et,  ing,  ly,  fon,Jion,  tion,  able,  ence,  ent, 
ment,  full,  lefs,  nefs,  &.c. 

On  Plate  CXXXVI  f  .*  fig.  7.  Is  given  an  example  of 
a  cipher  wrote  in  arbitrary  charaftcrs  as  is  commonly 
praftifed.  It  will  be  eafily  deciphered  by  obferving 
the  rules :  but  when  the  characters  are  all  placed 
clofe  together,  as  in  the  example  fig.  8.  and  as  thty  al- 
ways fhould  be,  the  deciphering  is  much  more  difficult. 

To  decipher  a  writing  of  this  fort,  you  muit  firft 
look  for  thofe  characters  that  moft  frequently  occur, 
and  fet  them  down  for  vowels  as  before  Then  ob- 
ferve  the  fimilar  charafters  that  come  together ;  but 
you  muft  remember  that  two  fuch  characters  may 
here  belong  to  two  words.  You  are  next  to  remember 
the  ccmbinations  of  two  or  three  charadlers  that  are 
moft  frequent ;  which  will  be  fome  of  the  words  in 
the  feventh  and  eighth  of  the  foregoing  rules;  and  by 
obferving  the  other  rules,  you  will  infallibly  difcover, 
with  time  and  attention,  any  cipher  wrote  on  thefe 
principles. 

When  the  words  are  wrote  all  clofe  together,  If 
the  key  to  .  '  cipher  were  to  be  changed  every 
word,  according  to  a  regular  method  agreed  on  be^ 
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tween  the  parties,  as  might  be  done  by  either  of  the  Ciplier. 
methods  mentioned  in  N°  II.  below,  with  very  little  ■' 
additional  crciuble,  the  writing  would  then  be  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  decipher.  The  longer  any  letter  wrote 
in  cipher  is,  the  more  eafy  it  is  to  decipher,  as  then  the 
repetitions  of  the  characters  and  combinations  are  the 
more  frequent. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  two  forego- 
ing ciphers  ;  in  which  we  have  inverted  the  order  of 
the  words  and  letters,  that  they  who  are  defirous  of  try- 
ing their  talent  at  deciphering,  may  not.  Inadvertently, 
read  the  explanation  before  the  cipher. 

enil  eno  ton  dna  shtnom  elohw  eerht,  suoldifrep 
dna  leurc  o.  noituac  &  ecnedurp  fo  klat  Uiw  uoy  :  on, 
rotiart,  tcelgen  &  ecnereffidni  si  tl.  yltrohs  rettel  a  em 
dnes  ot  snacm  emof  dnif  rehtie,  traeh  eht  morf  semoc  ♦ 
ti  taht  ees  em  tel  &,  erom  ecaf  ym  ees  ot  erad  reven  ro. 

evlewt  fo  ruoh  eht  ta  thgin  siht,  ledatic  eht  fo  etag 
eht  erofeb  elbmeffa  Uiw  sdneirf  ruo  lla.  ruoh  eht  ot 
lautcnup  eb:  deraperp  Hew  emoc  dna,  ytrebil  ruoy 
niager  ot,  ylevarb  eid  ro.  thgin  eht  si  siht,  su  sekanx 
rehtie  taht,  etiuq  su  seodnu  ro. 

Contrivances  for  communicating  intelligence  by  Cipher. 

I.  By  means  of  a  pack  of  cards.  The  parties  muft  pre- 
vioufly  agree  in  what  manner  the  cards  fhall  be  firft 
placed,  and  then  how  they  fhall  be  ftiuffled.    Thus  fup- 
pofe  the  cards  are  to  be  firft  placed  in  the  order  as  here- 
after follows,  and  then  fliuffled  by  taking  off  3  from  the 
top,  putting  the  next  2  over  them,  and  the  following  3 
under  them  *,  and  fo  alternately.    Therefore  the  par-  *  By  fhuf- 
ty  who  fends  the  cipher  fiift  writes  the  contents  of  Itfl'nRtl^e 
on  a  feparate  paper,  and  then  copies  the  firft  32  It^tters^^l^^^" 
on  the  cards,  by  writing  one  letter  on  every  card  ;  he  there  w'ill 
then  Ihuffles  them,  in  the  manner  defcribed,  and  writes  remain  on- 
the  fecond  32  letters:  he  fhuffles  them  a  fecond  time, *  P^t 
and  writes  the  third  32  letters,  and  fo  of  the  reft.   An"^^"  " 
example  will  make  this  plain.    Suppofe  the  letter  to 
be  as  follows : 

/  am  in  full  march  to  relieve  you  ;  within\  three  days 
I  fhall  be  with  you.  If  the  ene\my  in  the  mean  time 
fhould  make  an  affai^t,  remember  what  you  owe  to  your 


counlr\y,  to  your  family,  and  yourfelf. 
or  die  with  glory. 

Order  of  the  cards  before 
the  ift  Ihuffle. 


with  ho\n 


Ace  fpade 

i  a 

d  u  y  i 

Ten  diamonds 

a  I 

e    u  I 

Eight  hearts 

m  I 

m    0    t  u 

King  fpadca 

i  s 

u   m  I 

Nine  clubs 

n  h 

I    e  0 

Seven  diamods 

f  b 

m   r  i 

Nine  diamonds 

u  e 

a   c    t  n 

Ace  clubs 

I  w 

k  \r  y  i 

Knave  hearts 

/  s 

e   e   a  e 

Seven  fpades 

m  i 

a  r   m  int 

Ten  clubs 

a  i 

t   h   e  r 

Ten  hearts  » 

r  r 

h  0  f 

Q_ueen  fpades 

€  h 

e   e  i 

Eight  diamonds 

h  a 

h  y  w 

Eight  clubs 

t  y 

cool 

Seven  hearts 

0  y 

a  0    h  0 

Qj^ieen  clubs 

r  0 

n  u    y  h 

Nine  fpades 

e  u 

^  y  f  y 

King  hearts 

I  e 

t   e    u  & 

c 

Queen 
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Cli'her.         Queen  diamonds 

Eight  fpades 

Knave  clubs 

Seven  clubs 

Ace  hearts 

Nine  hearts 

Ace  diamonds 

Knave  fpades 

Ten  fpades 

King  diamonds 

Queen  hearts 

King  chibs 

Knave  diamonds  n  e  u  r  o 
The  perfon  that  receives  thefe  cards  firft  places  them 
in  the  order  agreed  on,  and  trani'cribes  the  firft  letter 
on  every  card.  He  then  fhuffles  them,  according  to 
order,  and  tranfcribes  the  fecond  letter  on  each  card. 
He  ftiuffles  them  a  fecond  time,  and  tranfcribes  the 
third  letters  :  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

If  the  cards  were  to  be  fhuffled  the  fecond  time  by 
threes  and  fours,  the  third  time  by  two  and  fours,  BV. 
it  would  make  the  cipher  ftill  more  difficult  to  dif- 
cover  :  though  as  all  ciphers  depend  on  the  combina- 
tion of  letters,  there  are  fcarce  any  that  may  not  be 
deciphered  with  time  and  pains;  as  we  ihall  fhow  fur- 
ther on.  Thofe  ciphers  are  the  beft  that  are  by  their 
nature  moft  free  from  fufpiciou  of  being  ciphers  ;  as  for 
example,  if  the  letters  were  there  wrote  with  fympathe- 
tic  ink,  the  cards  mi^ht  then  pafs  for  a  common  pack. 

II.  By  a  dial.  On  a  piece  of  fquare  pafteboard 
ABCD,  fig.  3.  4-  draw  the  circle  EFGH,  and  divide 
it  into  26  equal  parts,  in  each  of  which  muft  be  wrote 
one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

On  the  infide  of  this  there  muft  be  another  circle  of 
pafteboard,  ILMN,  moveable  round  the  centre  O,  and 
the  extremity  of  this  muft  be  divided  into  the  fame 
number  of  equal  parts  as  the  other.  On  this  alio  muft 
be  wrote  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,'  which,  however, 
need  not  be  difpofed  in  the  fame  order.  The  perfon 
with  whom  you  correfpond  muft  have  a  fimilar  dial,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  your  letter  you  muft  put  any  two 
letters  that  anfwer  to  each  other  when  you  have  fixed 
the  dial. 

Exam.  Suppofe  you  would  write  as  follows  :  "  If 
you  will  come  over  to  us,  you  ftiall  have  a  penfion,  and 
you  may  ftlll  make  a  ftiam  oppofition."  You  begin 
with  the  letters  Ma,  which  fliow  how  the  dial  is  fixed  : 
then  for  If  you,  you  write  un  juc,  and  fo  for  the  reft,  as 
you  will  fee  at  fig.  6. 

The  fame  intention  may  be  anfwered  by  a  ruler,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  fixed  and  the  lower  prart  made 
to  Aide  ;  but  in  this  cafe  the  upper  part  muft  contain 
two  alphabets  in  fucceflion,  that  fome  letter  of  that  part 
may  conllantly  correfpond  to  one  in  the  lower  part. 
The  divifions  ftanding  diu-dlly  over  each  other  in  a 
ftraight  line  will  be  much  moie  obvious  than  in  the 
circumference  of  a  circle.  Or  two  ftraight  pieces  of 
pafteboard  regularly  divided,  the  one  containing  a  fm- 
gle  and  the  other  a  double  alphabet,  would  anfwer  ex- 
aftly  the  fame  purpofe.  In  this  cafe  a  blank  fpace  may 
be  left  at  each  end  of  the  fingle  alphabet,  and  one  or 
two  weights  being  placed  on  both  the  pieces  will  keep 
them  fteady. 

iil.  The  correfpnnd'mg  f^aces.    Take  two  pieces  of 
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pafteboard  or  ftlfF  paper,  through  which  you  mvfl  cut 
long  Iquares,  at  different  diftauces,  as  you  will  fee  in 
the  following  example.  One  of  thefe  pieces  you  keep 
yourfelf,  aDcl  the  other  you  give  to  your  correfpondent; 
When  you  would  lend  him  any  feci  et  intelligence,  you 
lay  the  pafteboard  upon  a  paper  of  the  fao-ie  fi^c  ;  aild 
in  the  fpaccs  cut  out,  you  write  what  you  would  have 
underftood  by  him  only,  and  then  fill  op  the  interme- 
diate fpacs  with  fomewhat  that  makes  with  tliofe  words 
a  different  fenfc. 

|l  lhall  be|  much  obliged  to  you,  as  reading  |.iloi!ej 

engages  my  attention  |at|  prefent,  if  you  will  lend  me 

any  one  of  tlie  j<l'jht!  volumes  of  the  Spectator.  I 

hope  you  will  exeufe  |ihis|  freedom,  but  for  a  winter's 

jeveningj  I  [don't]  know  a  better  entertainment.    If  I 

I  fail]  to  return  it  foon,  never  truft  me  for  the  time 

|to  come. I 

A  paper  of  this  fort  may  be  placed  four  different 
ways,  either  by  putting  the  bottom  at  the  top,  or  by 
turning-  it  over;  and  by  thefe  means  the  fuperfluous 
words  may  be  the  more  CAfily  adapted  to  the  fenfe  of 
the  others. 

This  is  a  very  eligible  cipher,  as  it  Is  free  from  fu- 
fpicion,  but  it  will  do  only  for  fliort  ir.eftages  :  for  if 
the  fpaces  be  frequent,  it  will  be  very  difiicult  to  make 
the  concealed  and  obvious  meanings  agree  together  ; 
and  if  the  fenfe  be  not  clear,  the  writing  will  be  liable 
to  fufpicion. 

IV.  The  miifcal  cipher:  The  conftruftion  of  this 
cipher  is  fimilar  to  that  of  N°  II.  The  circle  EFGH 
(fig.  3.) 'is  to  be  divided  into  twenty-fix  equal  parts, 
in  each  part  there  muft  be  wrote  one  ofl,the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  :  and  on  the  anterior  circle  ILMN, 
moveable  round  the  centre  O,  there  is  to  be  the  fame 
number  of  divifions  :  the  circumference  of  the  inner 
circle  muft  be  ruled  in  the  manner  of  a  mufic  paper  ; 
and  in  each  divifion  there  is  to  be  placed  a  note,  dif- 
fering cither  in  figure  or  pofition.  Laftly,  within  the 
mufical  lines  place  the  three  keys,  and  on  the  outeu 
circle,  the  figures  that  are  commonly  ufed  to  denote 
the  time. 

Then  provide  yourf'.df  with  a  ruled  paper,  and  place 
one  of  the  keys,  as  fuppofe  that  of  ge  re  Jul,  againft 
the  time  two-fourths  at  the  beginning  of  the  paper, 
which  wfll  inform  your  correfpondent  how  to  fix  lu's 
circle.  You  then  copy  the  notes  that  anfwer  to  the 
feveral  letters  of  the  words  you  intend  to  write,  in  the 
manner  expreffed  at  fig.  5. 

A  cypher  of  this  fort  may  be  made  more  difficult 
to  difcover  by  frequently  changing  the  key,  and  that 
will  not  in  the  leaft  embarrafs  the  reader.  You  may 
likewife  add  the  mark  ^  or  [;)  to  the  note  that  be- 
gins a  word,  which  will  make  it  more  eafy  to  read* 
and  at  the  fame  time  give  the  mufic  a  more  natural 
afpe£t.  This  cipher  is  preferable  to  that  of  N^II. 
above,  as  it  may  be  inclofed  in  a  letter  about  comrhon 
affairs,  ;'nd  pafs  unfufpedied. 

CIPPUS,  in  antiquity,  a  low  column,  with  an  in- 
fcriptflon,  eredled  on  the  high  roads,  or  other  places,, 
to  fhow  the  way  to  travellers  ;  to  ferve  as  a  boun- 
dary i  to  mark  the  grtive  of  a  deceafed  perfon,  Sifr. 
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CJr  cm  (^>t),  a  village  of  France,  two  miles  from  Ver- 

l!  failles,  remarkable  for  a  nunnery  founded  here  by 
;ircaffia.   j^^^^j^  -j^jy^     rj-,j^^  ^^^^^       obliged  to  take  care  of 

^  the  education  of  250  girls,  who  muft  prove  their  fa- 
milies to  have  been  noble  from  the  4th  generation  on 
the  father's  fide.  They  cannot  enter  before  7,  nor 
after  1 2  years  of  age  :  and  they  continue  there  till 
they  are  20  years  and  3  months  old.  The  houfe  is  a 
mofl;  magnificent  ftrnfture. 

CIRC^A,  enchanter's  night-shade  :  Agenus 
of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  43th  order.  Aggregate.  The  corolla  is  dipeta- 
lous ;  the  calyx  diphyllous,  fuperior,  with  one  bilocu- 
lar  feed.  There  are  two  fpecies,  one  of  which  is  a 
native  of  Britain,  and  the  other  of  Germany.  They 
are  low  herbaceous  plants  with  x^\l\^c  flo\»-er3,  and 
paireffed  of  no  remarkable  property. 

CIRCASSIA,  a  large  country  of  Afia,  fituated  be- 
tween 45  and  50  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween 40  and  50  of  eaft  longitude.  It  is  bounded  by 
RufHa  on  the  noith  ;  by  Aliracan  and  the  Cafpian  fca 
on  the  eaft  ;  by  Georgia  and  Dagiftan  on  the  foiith  ; 
and  by  the  river  Don,  the  Falus  Meotis,  and  the  Black 
Sea,  on  the  well.  This  country  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  its  women  ;  and 
here  it  was  that  the  praclice  of  inoculatuig  for  the 
fmall'pox  firft  began.  Terki,  the  principal  city,  is 
feated  in  a  very  fpacious  plain,  very  fwampy,  towards 
the  fea-fide,  in  43  deg,  23  min.  north  latitude  :  it  is 
about  three  vvferlls  in  compafs,  well  fortified  with  ram- 
parts and  baftions  in  the  modern  ftyle,  well  llored  with 
cannon,  and  has  always  a  confiderable  garrifon  in  it, 
under  the  command  of  a  governor.  I'he  Circailian 
prince  who  refides  here,  is  allowed  five  hundred  Ruf- 
fians for  his  guard,  but  none  of  his  own  fubjefts  are 
permitted  to  dwell  within  any  part  of  the  fortifications. 
Ever  fince  the  redudion  of  thofe  parts  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  Ruffia,  they  have  put  in  all  places  of  ftrength, 
not  only  Ruffian  garrifons  and  governors,  but  magi- 
ftrates,  and  priefts  for  the  exercife  of  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion ;  yet  the  Circafiian .  Tartars  are  governed  by 
their  own  princes,  lords,  and  judges;  but  thefe  admini- 
ller  juftice  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and  in  matters 
of  importance,  not  without  the  prefence  of  the  Ruffian 
governors,  being  all  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  his  imperial  majefty.  The  apparel  of  the 
m«n  of  Circaffia  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
Nagayans  :  only  their  caps  are  fomething  larger  ;  and 
their  cloaks  being  likewife  of  coBrfe^  cloth  or  flieep 
fcins,  are  faflened  only  at  the  neck  with  a  llring,  and 
as  they  are  not  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  body, 
they  turn  them  round  according  to  the  wind  and  wea- 
ther. The  men  here  are  much  better  favoured  than 
thofe  of  Nagaya,  and  the  women  extremely  well  (ha- 
ped,  with  exceeding  fine  features,  fmooth  clear  com- 
plexions, and  beautiful  black  eyes,  which,  with  their 
black  hair  hanging  in  two  trelTes,  one  on  each  fide  the 
face,  give  them  a  moft  lovely  appearance  :  they  wear 
a  black  coif  on  their  heads,  covered  with  a  fine  white 
cloth  tied  under  the  chin.  During  the  fummer  they 
all  wear  only  a  fmock  of  divers  colours,  and  that  open 
fo  low  before,  that  one  may  fee  below  their  navels  : 
this,  with  their  beautiful  faces  always  uncovered  (con- 
trary to  the  cullom  of  moll  of  the  other  provinces  in 
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thefe  parts),  their  good  humour  and  Uvely  freedom  In  Ctr 
converfation,  altogether  render  them  very  attracting  : 
notwithftanding  which  they  have  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing very  challe,  though  they  feldom  want  opportunity  ; 
for  according  to  the  accounts  of  a  late  traveller,  it  is  an 
eflabliflied  point  of  good  manners  among  them,  that  as 
foon  as  any  perfon  comes  in  to  fpeak  to  the  wife,  the 
hufband  goes  out  of  the  houfe  :  but  whether  this  conti- 
nency  of  theirs  proceeds  from  their  own  generofity,  to 
recompence  their  hulbands  for  the  confidence  they  put 
in  them,  or  has  its  foundation  only  in  fame,  he  pretends 
not  to  determine.  Tiieir  language  they  have  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  neighbouring  Tartars,  although 
the  chief  people  among  them  are  alfo  not  ignorant  of 
the  Ruffian  :  their  religion  is  Paganifm  ;  for  notwith- 
ftanding  they  ufe  circumcifion  among  them,  they  have 
neither  prieil,  alcoran,  or  mofque,  like  other  Mahome- 
tans. Every  body  here  offers  his  own  facrifice  at  plea- 
fure;  for  which,  however,  they  have  certain  days,  efta- 
bliPned  rather  by  cuilom  than  any  pofitive  command  : 
tiieir  moft  folemn  facrifice  is  offered  at  the  death  of 
their  neare ft  friends  ;  upon  v>'hich  occafion  both  men 
and  women  meet  in  the  field  to  be  prefentatthe  offer- 
ing, which  is  an  he-goat  ;  and  having  killed,  tliey  flay 
it,  and  ftretch  the  fi-cin  with  the  head  and  horns  on, 
upon  a  crofs  at  the  top  of  along  pole,  placed  common- 
ly in  a  quickfet  hedge  (to  keep  the  cattle  from  it)-; 
and  near  the  place  the  facrifice  is  offered  by  boiling  and 
roafting  the  fiefli,  which  they  afterwards  ,  eat.  When 
the  feaft  is  over,  the  men  rife,  and  having  paid  their 
adoration  to  the  fliin,  and  muttered  over  fome  certain 
prayers,  the  women  withdraw,  and  the  men  conclude 
the  ceremony  with  drinking  a  great  quantity  of  aqua- 
vitae  ;  and  this  generally  ends  in  a  quarrel  before  tfiey 
part.  I'he  face  of  the  country  is  pleafantly  diverfilied 
with  mountains,  valleys,  woods,  lakes,  and  rivers  ;  and, 
though  not  much  cultivated,  is  far  from  being  unfruit- 
ful. In  fummer  the  inhabitants  quit  the  towns,  and 
encamp  in  the  fields  Hke  the  neighbouring  Tartars ; 
occafionally  fhifting  their  llations  along  with  their 
flocks  and  herds.  Befides  game,  in  which  the  coun- 
try greatly  abounds,  the  Circaffians  eat  beef  and  mut- 
ton ;  but  that  which  they  prefer  to  all  others  is  the 
flefh  of  a  young  horfe.  Their  bread  confifts  of  thin 
cakes  of  barley  irieal,  baked  upon  the  hearth,  which 
they  always  eat  new  ;  and  their  ufual  drink  is  water  or 
mare's  milk;  from  the  latter  of  which  they  diftil  a  fpi- 
rit,  as  moft  of  the  Tartar  nations.  They  allot  no  fix- 
ed hours  for  the  refrefhments  of  the  table  or  fleep, 
which  they  indulge  irregularly,  as  inclination  or  con- 
venience diftates.  When  the  men  make  excurfions  into 
an  enemy's  country,  they  willpafs  feveral  days  and  nights 
fucceffively  without  flceping ;  but,  at  theii*  return,  de- 
vote as  much  time  to  repofe  as  the  fpace  in  which  they 
had  before  with-held  from  that  gratification.  When 
they  eat,  they  fit  crofs-legged  on  the  floor,  the  llcin  of 
fome  animal  ferving  them  inftead  of  a  carpet.  In  re- 
moving from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  the 
women  and  children  are  carried  in  waggons,  which  are 
a  kind  of  travelling  houfes,  and  drawn  by  oxen  or  ca- 
mels, they  never  ufing  horfes  for  draught.  Their 
breed  of  the  latter,  however,  is  reckoned  exceeding 
good  ;  and  they  are  accullomed  to  fwim  almoft  any  ri- 
ver on  horfeback.  The  women  and  children  fmoke 
tobacco  as  well  as  the  men ;  and  this  is  the  raoft  accept- 
C  z  able 
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table  commodity  whicha  travellercan  carry  with  him  in- 
to the  Tartar  countries.  There  are  here  no  public  inns, 
J  which  indeed  are  unneceffary;  for  fo  great  is  the  hofpi- 
tality  of  the  people,  that  they  will  contend  with  each 
other  who  fhall  entertain  any  flranger  that  happens  to 
come  among  them. — The  principal  branch  of  their 
traffic  is  their  own  children,  efpecially  their  daughters, 
whom  they  fell  for  the  ufe  of  the  feraglios  in  Turky 
and  Perfia,  where  they  frequently  marry  to  great  ad- 
vantage, and  make  the  fortune  of  their  families.  -  The 
merchants  who  come  from  Conftantinoplc  to  purchafe 
thofe  girls,  are  generally  Jews,  who,  as  well  as  the  mo- 
thers, are  faid  to  be  extremely  careful  of  preferving  the 
chaftity  of  the  young  women,  knowing  the  value  that 
18  fet  by  the  Turks  upon  the  marks  of  virginity.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Circaffians  are  Chriftians  of  the 
Greek  church  ;  but  there  are  alfo  both  Mahometans 
and  Pagans  amongft  them. 

CIRCE  (fab.  hift.),  a  daughter  of  Sol  and  Perfels, 
celebrated  for  her  knowledge  of  magic  and  venomous 
herbs.  She  was  filler  to  jEttes  king  of  Colchis,  and 
to  Pafiphae  the  wife  ef  Minos.  She  married  a  Sarma- 
tian  prince  of  Colchis,  whom  fhe  murdered  to  obtain 
the  kingdom.  She  was  expelled  by  her  fubjefts,  and 
carried  by  her  father  upon  the  coafts  of  Italy  in 
an  ifland  called  jEaea.  UlylTeo,  at  his  return  from  the 
Trojan  war,  viiited  her  coafts ;  and  all  his  compa- 
nions, who  ran  headlong  into  pleafure  and  voluptuouf- 
nefs,  were  changed  by  Circe's  potions  into  filthy  fwine. 
UlylTes,  who  was  fortified  againft  all  enchantments  by 
an  herb  called  molyy  which'he  had  received  from  Mercu- 
ry, went  to  Circe,  and  demanded  fword  in  hand  the 
reftoration  of  his  companions  to  their  former  ftate.  She 
complied,  and  loaded  the  hero  with  pleafures  and  ho- 
nours. In  this  voluptuous  retreat  Ulyfles  had  by 
Circe  one  fon  called  Telegonus,  or  two,  according  to 
Hefiod,  called  Agrlus  and  Latinus.  For;  one  whole 
year  Ulyfles  forgot  his  glory  in  Circe's  arms.  At  his 
departure  the  nymph  advifed  him  to  defcend  to  hell 
and  to  confult  the  manes  of  Tirefias  concerning  the 
fates  that  attended  him.  Circe  Ihowed  herfelf  cruel  to 
Scylla  her  rival,  and  to  Pieus. 

CIRCENSIAN  GAMES,  a  general  term  under  which 
■was  comprehended  all  combats  exhibited  in  the  Roman 
circus,  in  imitation  of  the  Olympic  games  in  Greece. 
Moft  of  the  feafts  of  the  Romans  were  accompanied 
with  Circenfian  games;  and  the  magiftrates,  and  other 
officers  of  the  republic,  frequently  prefented  the  people 
with  them,  in  order  to  procure  their  favour.  The 
grand  games  were  held  five  days,  commencing  on  the 
15th  of  September.    See  Circus. 

CfRCLE,  in  geometry,  a  plane  figure  comprehend- 
ed by  a  fingle  curve  line,  called  its  circumference,  to 
which  right  lines  drawn  from  a  point  in  the  middle, 
called  the  centre,  are  equal  to  each  otjier.  See  Geo- 
metry. 

Circles  of  the  Sphere ^  are  fuch  as  cut  the  mundane 
fphere,  and  have  their  periphery  either  on  its  move- 
able furface,  or  In  another  immoveable,  conterminous, 
and  equidiftant  furface.  See  Sphere.  Hence  arife 
two  kinds  of  circles,  moveable  and  immoveable.  The 
firft,  thofe  whofe  peripheries  are  in  the  moveable  fur- 
face, and  which  therefore  revolve  with  its  diurnal  mo- 
tion }  as,  the  meridians,  &c.    The  latter  having  their 
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periphery  in  the  Immoveable  furface,  do  not  revolve  ;  Cl.-cles. 

as  the  ecliptic,  equator,  and  its  parallels,  &ic.  See   

Geography. 

Circles  of  jiltUude,  otherwife  called  ahnncantars y  are 
circles  parallel  to  the  horizon,  having  their  common 
pole  in  the  zenith,  and  itill  diminiibing  as  they  ap- 
proach the  zenith.    See  Almucantar. 

Diurnal  Circles,  are  immoveable  circles,  fuppofed 
to  be  defcribed  by  the  feven  ftars,  and  other  points 
of  the  heavens,  in  their  diurnal  rotation  round  the 
earth  ;  or  rather,  in  the  rotation  of  the  earth  round 
its  axis.  The  diurnal  ciixles  are  all  unequal :  the  e- 
quator  is  the  biggeft. 

Horary  Circles,  in  dialing,  are  the  lines  which 
Oiow  the  hours  on  dials  ;  though  thefe  be  not  drawn 
cii-cular,  but  nearly  ftralght.     See  Dialing. 

Circles  of  Latitude,  or  Sscondartes  of  the  Ecliptic^ 
are  great  circles  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
paffing  through  the  poles  thereof,  and  through  every 
liar  and  planet.  They  are  fo  called,  becauie  they 
ferve  to  meafure  the  latitude  of  the  ftprs,  which  Is  no- 
thing but  an  arch  of  one  of  thefe  circles  intercepted 
between  the  ftar  and  the  ecliptic.    See  Latitude. 

Circles  of  Longitude,  are  feveral  leffer  circles,  pa- 
rallel to  the  ecliptic  ;  Hill  dimlnlfliing,  iu  proportion, 
as  they  recede  from  it.  On  the  arches  of  thefe  circles, 
the  longitude  of  the  ftars  is  reckoned. 

Circle  of  perpetual  Apparition,  one  of  the  leffer  cir- 
cles, parallel  to  the  equator ;  defcribed  by  any  point 
of  the  fphere  touching  the  northern  point  of  the  ho- 
rizon ;  and  carried  about  with  the  diurnal  motion.  AH 
the  ftars  included  within  this  circle  never  fet,  but  arc 
ever  vlfible  above  the  horizon. 

Circle  of  perpetual  Occullation,  is  another  circle  at  s 
like  diftance  from  the  equator  ;  and  contains  all  thofe 
ftars  which  never  appear  In  our  hemifphere..  The  ftars 
fituated  between  thefe  circles  alternately  rife  and  fet 
at  certain  times. 

Polar  Circles,  are  immoveable  circles,  parallel  to 
the  equator,  and  at  a  diftance  from  the  poles  equal  to 
the  greateft  dtcllnation  of  the  ecliptic.  That  next  the 
northern  pole  is  called  the  arctic;  and  that  next  to- 
the  fouthcrn  one  the  antarctic 
Fairy-CiRCLS.  See  YAiKy-CiRCLE. 
Druidical  Circles,  in  Britlfti  topography,  a  name 
given  to  ceilain  ancient  inclofures  formed  by  rude 
ftones  circularly  arranged,  in  the  manner  reprefented 
on  Plate  CXXXV.*  Thefe,  it  is  now  generally  agreed,  •  in 
were  temples,  and  many  writers  think  alfo  places  of  Vol.  I  V„ 
folemn  affemblles  for  councils  or  eledions,  and  feats  of 
judgment.  Mr  Borlace  is  of  this  opinion.  "  Inftead, 
therefore  (fays  he),  of  detaining  the  reader  with  a 
difpute,  whether  they  were  places  of  worlhip  or  coun- 
cil, it  may  with  great  probabihty  be  alFerted,  that  they 
were  ufed  for  both  purpofes  ;  and  having  for  the  moft 
part  been  firft  dedicated  to  religion,  naturally  became 
afterwards  the  curiae  and  forae  ef  the  fame  communi- 
ty." Thefe  temples,  though  generally  circular,  oc- 
cafionally  differ  as  well  in  figure  as  magnitude:  with 
relation  to  the  firft,  the  moft  fimple  were  compofed  of 
one  circle  :  Stonehenge  confifted  of  two  circles  and 
two  ovals,  refpeftlvely  concentric  ;  whilft  that  at  Bot- 
talch  near  St  Juft  in  Cornwall  is  formed  by  four  in- 
terfeding  circles.    And  the  great  temple  at  Abury  in 
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circle.  Wi'ltAnre,  it  is  faid,  defcribed  the  figure  of  a  fe- 
^ lionet''  '^^P'^  fiery  flying  ferpent,  reprefented  by  circles  and 
right  Hncs.  Some  befides  circles  have  avenues  of  ftone 
pillars.  Moft,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  pillars  oral- 
tars  within  their  penetralia  or  centre.  In  the  article 
of  magnitude  and  number  of  ilones,  there  is  the  great- 
e{?:  variety  ;  fome  circles  being  only  twelve  feet  dia- 
meter and  formed  only  of  twelve  ftones,  whilft  others, 
fuch  as  Stonehenge  and  Abiiry,  contained,  the  firlt 
one  htn'.dred  and  forty,  the  fccond  fix  hundred  and 
fifty  two,  and  occupied  many  acres  of  ground.  All 
thefe  different  numbers  and  meafures  and  arrangements 
bad  their  pretended  reference  ;  either  to  the  allronomi- 
cal  divifions  of  the  year,  or  fome  myfteries  of  the  drui- 
dical  religion.  Mr  Borlace,  however,  fuppcfes,  that 
thofe  very  fmall  circles,  fometimes  formed  of  a  low 
bank  of  earth,  fomettraes  of  ilones  ereft,  and  fre- 
quently of  loofe  fmall  ftones  thrown  together  in  a  cir- 
cular form,  enclofing  an  area  of  about  three  yards 
diameter,  without  any  larger  circle  round  them,  were 
originally  places  of  burial. 

Circle,  in  logic,  or  Logical  Circle,  Is  when  the 
fame  terms  are  proved  in  orbem  by  the  fame  terms;  and 
the  parts  of  the  fylloglfm  alternat(.ly  by  each  other,  both 
dire£tly  and  indire£lly» 

Circles  of  the  Empire,  fuch  provinces  and  principa- 
lities of  the  German  empire  as  have  a  right  to  be  pre- 
fent^at  diets.  Maximilian  I.  divided  the  empire  into 
fix,  and  fome  years  after  into  ten  circles.  This  lall  di- 
vifion  was  confirmed  by  Charles  V.  The  circles,  as 
they  ftand  in  the  Imperial  Matricola,  are  as  follow  : 
Auftria,  Burgundy,  the  Lower  Rhixie,  Bavaria,  Up- 
per Saxony,  Franconia,  Swabia,  Upper  Rhine,  Weft- 
phalia,  and  the  Lower  Saxony. 

CIRCONCELLIONES,  a  fpecies  of  fanatics,  fo 
called  becaufe  they  were  continually  rambling  round 
the  houfes  in  the  country.  They  took  their  rife  among 
the  donatifts,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Conftantlne. 
It  is  incredible  what  ravages  and  cruelties  thefe  vaga- 
bonds committed  in  Africa  through  a  long  feries  of 
years.  They  were  illiterate,  favage  peafants,  who 
underftood  only  the  Punic  language.  Intoxicated 
with  a  barbarous  zeal,  they  renounced  agriculture, 
profelTed  continence,  and  afiumed  the  title  of  "  Vindi- 
cators of  juftice,  and  Proteftors  of  the  oppreft."  To 
acccomplilh  their  miflion,  they  enfranchifed  flavcs, 
fcoured  the  roads,  forced  mailers  to  alight  from  their 
chariots,  and  run  before  their  flaves,  whom  they  ob- 
liged to  mount  in  their  place;  and  difcharged  debtors, 
killing  the  creditors  if  they  refufed  to  cancel  the  bonds. 
But  the  chief  objefts  of  their  cruelty  were  the  catholics, 
and  efpecially  thofe  who  had  renounced  donatifm. 
At  firft  they  ufcd  no  fwords,  becaufe  God  had  forbidden 
the  ufe  of  one  to  Peter;  but  they  were  armed  with 
clubs,  which  they  called  the  clubs  of  Ifrael ;  and  which 
they  handled  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  break  a  man's 
bones  without  killing  him  immediately,  fo  that  he  lan- 
guiihed  a  long  time  and  then  died.  When  they  took 
away  a  man's  life  at  once,  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  fa- 
vour. 1  hey  became  lefs  fcrupulous  afterwards,  and 
made  ufe  of  all  forts  of  arms.  Their  ihout  was  Praife 
he  to  God.  Thefe  words  in  their  "mouths  were  the  fig- 
nal  of  flaughter,  more  terrible  than  the  roaring  of  a 
lion.  They  had  invented  an  unheard  of  punifhment ; 
%4'hich  was  to  cover  with  lime  diluted  with  vinegar, 
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the  eyes  of  thofe  unhappy  wretches  whom  they  had  Circoncel- 
crufhed  with  blows,  and  covered  with  wounds,  and  ^1°"^*' 
to  abandon  them  in  that  condition.      Never  was  a  '  j 

ftronger  proof  what  horrors  fuperftition  can  beget  in 
minds  deftitute  of  knowledge  and  humanity.  Thefe 
brutes,  who  had  made  a  vow  of  chSftity,  gave  them- 
felves  up  to  wine  and  all  forts  of  impurities,  running 
about  with  women  and  young  girls  as  drunk  as  them- 
felves,  whom  they  called  facred  virgins,  and  who  of- 
ten carried  proofs  of  their  incontinence.  Their  chiefs 
took  the  name  of  Chiefs  of  the  Saints.  After  having 
glutted  themfelves  with  blood,  they  turned  their  rage 
upon  themfelves,  and  fought  death  with  the  fame  fury 
with  which  they  gave  It  to  others.  Some  fcrambled 
up  to  the  tops  of  rocks,  and  call  themfelves  down 
headlong  in  multitudes ;  others  burned  themfelves,  or 
threw  themfelves  into  the  fea.  Thofe  who  propofed 
to  acquire  the  title  of  martyrs,  publiOied  it  long  be- 
fore ;  upon  which  they  were  feafted  and  fattened 
like  oxen  for  the  flaughter ;  after  thefe  preparations 
they  fet  out  to  be  deftroyed.  Sometimes  they  gave 
money  to  thofe  whom  they  met,  and  threatened  to 
murder  them  if  they  did  not  make  them  martyrs. 
Theodorat  gives  an  account  of  a  ftout  young  man, 
who  meeting  with  a  troop  of  thefe  fanatics,  confent: 
ed  to  kill  them,  provided  he  might  bind  them  firil ; 
and  having  by  this  means  put  it  out  of  their  power 
to  detend  themfelves,  whipped  them  as  long  as  he 
was  able,  and  then  left  them  tied  in  that  manner. 
Their  bifhops  pretended  to  blame  them,  but  in  reali- 
ty made  ufe  of  them  to  intimidate  fuch  as  might  be 
tempted  to  forfake  their  feft ;  they  even  honoured 
them  as  faints.  They  were  not,  however,  able  to  go- 
vern thofe  fm-ious  monfters ;  and  more  than  once 
found  themfelves  under  a  necefFity  of  abandoning  them, 
and  even  of  imploring  the  affillance  of  the  fecular 
power  agalnft  them.  The  counts  Urfaclus  and  Tau- 
rinus  were  employed  to  quell  them  ;  tliey  dcitroyed 
a  great  number  of  them,  of  whom  the  dotanifts  made 
as  many  martyrs.  Urfacius,  who  was  a  good  ca- 
tholic and  a  religious  man,  having  loft  his  life  in 
an  engagement  with  the  barbarians,  the  donatifts 
did  not  fail  to  triumph  in  his  death,  as  an  effed:  of 
the  vengeance  of  heaven.  Africa  was  the  theatre  of- 
thefe  bloody  fcenes  during  a  great  part  of  Conftantine's 
life. 

CIRCUIT,  in  law,  fignifies  a  longer  courfe  of 
proceedings  than  is  needful  to  recover  the  thing  fued 
for. 

Circuit,  alfo  fignifies  the  journey  or  progrefs, 
which  the  judges  take  twice  every  year,  through  the 
feveral  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  to  hold  courts 
and  adminifter  juftice,  where  recourfe  cannot  be  had 
to  the  king's  courts  at  Weftmlnifter :  hence  England 
is  divided  into  fix  circuits,  vix.  the  Home  circuit;  Nor- 
folk circuit;  Midland  circuit;  Oxford  circuit  ;  Weft- 
ern  circuit,  and  Northern  circuit.  In  Wales  there 
are  but  two  circuits.  North  and  South  Wales  :  two 
judges  are  afligned  by  the  king's  commiflion  to  every 
circuit. 

In  Scotland,  the  judges  of  the  fupreme  crijninal 
court,  or  court  of  jutticiary,  are  divjded  into  three 
feparate  courts,  confifting  of  two  judges  each  ;  and 
the  kingdom  into  as  many  diftrifts.  In  certain  bo- 
roughs of  every  diftrift,  each  of  thefe  courts  by  rotaf- 
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tion  are  obliged  to  hold  two  courts  In  the  year,  in 
fpring  and  autumn ;  which  are  called  circuit-courts. 

EkHr'ical  Circuit^  denotes  the  courfe  of  the  eleclrlc 
fluid  from  the  charged  furface  of  an  eleftrie  body,  to 
the  pppofite  furface  into  which  the  difcha'-ge  is  made. 
Some  of  the  firft  ekftrieians  apprehended,  that  the 
feme  particles  of  the  eleftric  fluid,  which  were  thrown 
OR  one  fide  of  the  charged  glafs,  actually  made  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  intervening  conductors,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  oppofite  fide  :  whereas  Dr  Franklin's 
theory  only  requires,  that  the  redundancy  of  electric 
matter  on  the  charged  furface  (hould  pafs  into  the  bo- 
dies which  form  that  part  of  the  circuit  which  is  con- 
tiguous to  it,  driving  forward  that  pait  of  the  fluid 
which  they  naturally  polTefs  ;  and  that  the  deficiency 
of  the  exhaufled  furface  fliould  be  fupplied  by  the 
neighbouring  conduftors,  which  form  the  lafl  part  of 
the  circuit.  On  this  fuppofition,  a  vibrating  motion 
is  fucceflively  communicated  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  circuit.  This  circuit  is  always  formed  of  the 
beft  condsdlors,  let  the  length  of  it  be  ever  fo  great. 
Many  attempts  were  made,  both  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, at  an  early  period  in  the  hiftory  of  electricity, 
to  afcertain  the  diftance  to  which  the  eleftric  fhock. 
might  be  carried,  and  the  velocity  of  its  motion.  Tiie 
French  philofophers,  at  diflerent  times,  made  it  to 
pafs  through  a  circuit  of  900  toifcs,  and  of  2000 
toifes,  or  about  tv/o  Enjhfh  miles  and  a  half ;  and 
thc;y  difeharged  tlie  Leyden  phial  tln-ough  a  bafon  of 
water,  the  furface  of  which  was  about  an  acre.  And 
M-  Mounler  found,  that,  in  pafhng  through  an  iron 
wire  of  950  toifes  in  length,  it  did  not  fpend  a  quar- 
ter of  a  fecond  ;  and  that  its  motion  was  inftantaneous 
through  a  wire  of  13 19  feet.  In  1747,  Dr  Watfon, 
and  other  Englifli  philofophers,  after  many  experiments 
of  a  fimilar  kind,  conveyed  the  eleiElric  matter  through 
a  circuit  of  four  miles  ;  and  they  concluded  from  this 
and  another  trial,  that  its  velocity  is  inftantaneous. 

CIRCULAR,  in  a  general  fenfe,  any  thing  that  is 
defcribed,  or  moved  in  a  round,  5s  the  ciixumference 
of  a  circle,  or  furface  of  a  globe. 

CiRcuL/iR  Numbers,  called  alfo  fpherical  ones,  accord- 
ing to  fome,  are  fuch  whofe  powers  terminate  in  the 
roots  themfelvcs.  Thus,  for  iuftaiice,  5  and  6,  all 
whofe  poweis  do  end  in  5  and  6,  as  the  fquare  of  ^ 
is  25;  the  fquare  of  6  is  36,  <jSc. 

Circular  Sailing,  is  the  method  of  failing  by  the 
arch  of  a  great  circle.    See  Navigation.'^ 

CIRCULATION,  the  acT:  of  moving  round,  or  in 
a  circle  ;  thus  we  fay,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  ^c. 

CiRCUL/iTioN  of  the  Blood,  the  natural  motion  of  the 
blood  in  a  living  animal,  whereby  that  fluid  is  alter- 
nately carried  from  the  heart  into  all  parts  of  the  body, 
by  the  arteries,  from  whence  it  is  brought  back  to  the 
heart  again  by  the  veins.     Sae  Anatomy,  125. 

In  a  foetus,  the  apparatus  for  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  fomewhat  different  from  that  in  adidts.  The 
feptum,  which  feparates  the  two  auricles  of  the  heart, 
is  pierced  through  with  an  aperture,  callfd  the  fora- 
men ovale ;  and  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  a 
little  after  it  has  left  the  heart,  fends  out  a  tube  into 
the  defcending  aorta,  cdled  the  communicating  canal. 
The  foetus  being  born,  the  foramen  ovale  clofes  by 
degrees,  and  tiie  canal  of  communication  dries  up, 
and  becomes  a  fimple  ligament. 


As  to  the  velocity  of  the  circulating  blood,  and  the  0 
time  wherein  the  circulation  is  completed,  feveral 
computations  have  been  made.  By  Dr  Keil's  account, 
the  blood  is  driven  out  of  the  heart  into  tlie  aorta  with 
a  velocity  which  would  carry  it  twenty-five  feet  in  a 
minute :  but  this  velocity  is  continually  abated  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  blood,  in  the  numerous  fcdtions  or 
branches  of  the  arteries  ;  fo  that  before  it  arrive  at 
the  extremities  of  the  body,  its  motion  is  greatly  di- 
mmirned.  The  fpace  of  time  wherein  the  whole  mafs 
of  blood  ordinarily  circulates,  is  varioufly  determined. 
Some  flate  it  thus :  Suppoflng  the  heart  to  make  two 
thoufand  pulfes  in  an  hour,  and  that  at  every  pulfe 
there  is  expelled  an  ounce  of  blood  ;  as  the  whole  mafs 
of  blood  is  not  ordinarily  computed  to  exceed  twenty- 
four  pounds,  it  muft  be  circulated  feven  or  eight  times 
oy^r  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour. 

The  curious,  in  microfcopic  obfervations,  have  found 
an  eafy  method  of  feeing  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  bodies  of  animals  :  for  thefe  inquiries  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  choofe  fuch  aniniah  as  are  fmall,  and  ealily 
manageable,  and  which  are  either  wholly  or  in  part 
tranfparent.  '1  he  obfervations  made  by  this  means 
are  preferable  to  any  others  we  can  have  recourfe  to ; 
fince,  in  dlfieftions,  the  animal  is  in  a  flate  of  pain, 
or  dying  ;  whereas  in  animals  fmall  enough  to  be  thus 
viewed,  all  is  left  in  its  ufual  courfe,  and  we  fee  what 
nature  does  in  her  own  undiiturbed  method.  In  thefe 
creatures  alfo,  after  viewing,  as  lung  as  we  picafe,  the 
natural  Rate  and  current  of  the  blood,  we  may,  by 
preiTure,  and  feveral  other  ways,  impede  its  courfe  ; 
and  by  putting  various  mixtures  into  the  creature's 
water,  induce  a  morbid  ftate,  and  finally  fee  the  crea- 
ture die,  either  by  means  of  this  or  by  any  other  me- 
thod ;  and  we  may  thus  accurately  obferve  all  the 
changes  it  undergoes,  and  fee  what  occafians  the 
trembling  pulfe,  &c.  of  dying  people. 

The  current  of  the  blood  in  fmall  animals,  that  is, 
its  palling  on  through  the  vefTels,  either  to  or  from 
tlie  heai  t,  is  very  ealily  feen  by  the  microfcope ;  but 
its  circulation,  tiiat  is,  its  running  to  the  extremities 
of  the  parts,  and  thence  returning,  is  more  difficult ; 
becaufe  the  veffels  where  this  fhould  be  feen  are  fo  ex- 
tremely minute,  as  not  eafily  to  come  under  obferva- 
tion.  The  larger  arteries  are  eafdy  diflinguiflied 
from  the  veins  by  tlie  motion  of  the  blood  through 
them,  which  in  the  veins  is  always  fmooth  and  regu- 
lar ;  but  in  the  arteries  by  feveral  propulfions  after  the 
manner  of  pulfation.  But  this  difference  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  mote  minute  veffels;  in  all  which,  as  well 
arteries  as  veins,  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  even  and 
regular. 

The  tranfparent  membrane,  or  web  between  the 
toes  of  a  frog's  hinder  foot,  is  a  very  proper  object 
to  obferve  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in.  The  tails 
or  fins  of  fiflies  are  alfo  very  fine  objeds  ;  and  when 
the  lirti  is  very  fmall,  thefe  are  manageable,  and  af- 
ford a  view  of  a  great  number  of  veins  and  arteries, 
with  a  very  quick  and  beautiful  fuccefTion  of  blood 
through  them.  The  tail  of  a  flounder  may  be  very 
conveniently  placed  before  the  double  microfcope  on 
a  plate  of  glafs;  and  its  body  being  fupported  by  fome- 
thing  of  equal  height,  the  fifli  will  he  ftill,  and  the  cir* 
culation  may  be'  ieen  very  agreeably.  In  the  minu- 
teft  vefltls  thus  examined,  the  blood  always  appears 
3  pale 
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pale  or  colourlefs,  but  in  the  large  ones  it  is  manifefl- 
ly  red.  The  arteries  ufually  branch  out  extremely 
before  they  join  the  veins  to  carry  the  blood  back  to 
the  heart  :  but  this  is  not  always  the  cafe  ;  for  Mr 
Levvenhoeck  has  obfcrved,  that  on  each  fjcle  of  the 
little,  grittles  --^hich  give  a  ftilFnefs  to  the  tall  of  a 
flounder,  there  may  be  feen  a  very  open  comrauni- 
catlon  of  the  veins  and  arteries ;  the  blood  running 
towards  the  extremities  through  arteries,  and  return- 
ing back  again  through  veins,  which  were  evidently 
a  continuation  of  thofe  arteries,  and  of  the  fame  dia* 
meter  with  them.  The  whole  hiTi  on  the  tail  of  which 
this  examination  was  m'kde,  was  not' more  than  half 
an  inch  in  length  ;  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  theitfore, 
how  fmail  the  tail  mull  be  ;  and  yet  in  it  there  were 
68  vefTcls  which  carried  and  returned  the  blood  ; 
and  yet  tliefe  veflels  were  far  from  being  the  mod 
minute  of  all.  Kow  inconceivably  numerous  then 
mull  the  chxulnUons  in  the  whole  human  body  be  ? 
Mr  Levvenhoeck  is  of  opinion,  that  a  thoufand  dif- 
ferent circulations  are  continually  carried  on  in  every 
part  of  a  man's  body  in  the  breadth  of  a  finger  nail. 

The  tail  of  a  newt  or  water-lizard  affords  alfo  a  ve- 
ry entertaining  profpeA  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  almoft  numberlefs  fmall  veflels  ;  but  no  ob- 
{e6l  fnows  it  fo  agreeably  as  one  of  thcfe  aninials 
while  fo  young  as  not  to  be  above  an  inch  long  ;  for 
then  the  whole  body  is  fo  very  tranfparent,  that  the 
circulation  may  be  feen  in  every  part  of  it,  as  well  as 
in  the  tail  ;  and,  in  thefe  objefts,  nothing  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  courfe  of  the  blood  into  the  toes 
and  back  again,  v^'here  it  may  be  traced  all  the  way 
with  great  eafe.  Near  the  head  there  are  alfo  found 
three  fulfill  fins  which  afford  a  very  delightful  pro- 
fpetl  ;  thefe  are  all  divided  like  the  leaves  of  polypo- 
dy ;  and  in  every  one  of  the  branches  of  thefe,  the 
blood  may  be  very  accurately  traced,  running  to  the 
end  thi-ough  the  artery,  and  there  retiu-ning  back 
again  by  a  vein  of  the  fame  fize,  and  laid  in  the  fame 
direftion  ;  and  as  the  velfels  are  very  numerous  and 
large  in  this  part,  and  the  third  or  fourth  magnifier 
may  be  ufed,  there  are  fometimes  feen  30  or  40  chan- 
nels of  running  blood  at  once  ;  and  this  the  more  as 
the  globules  of  blood  in  the  newt  rre  large,  and  are 
fewer  in  nunaber,  in.  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fe- 
rum,  than  in  any  other  animal :  and  their  figure,  as 
they  are  protruded  through  the  veflels,  changes  in  a 
very  furpnfing  manner.  The  impetus  occafioning  the 
circulation,  is  great  enough  in  fome  animals  to  raife 
the  blood  fix,  feven,  or  eight  feet  high  from  the  blcod- 
vcffcl  it  fprings  out  at ;  which,  however,  is  far  exceed- 
ed by  that  of  the  fap  of  a  vine  in  bleeding  time,  which 
wiU  fometimes  rife  forty  feet  high. 

Circulation  cf  the  j hp  of  Plants.  See  Plants,  and 
Sap. 

Circulation  of  the  Spirits,  or  Ktrvous  Fluid.  See 
Anatomy,  n<^  136. 

Circulation,  in  cheraiflry,  is  an  operation  where- 
by the  fame  vapour,  raifed  by  fire,  falls  back,  to  be 
returned  and  diftilled  feveral  times. 

CiRcvLATiou  of  Money.  See  Commerce,  and  Mo- 
ney. 

Subterranean  Circulation.     See  Springs. 
CIRCULUS,  in  chemiftry,  an  iron  inftrument  in 
form  of  a  ring,  which  being  heated  red-hot,  and  ap- 


plied to  the  necks  of  retorts  and  other  glafs  veffels  till  Cirninrnm- 
they  grow  hot,  a  few  drops  of  cold  water  throw^n  upon  ^'^^ 
them,  or  a  coldblaft,  will  make  the  necks  fly  regularly  circumci- 
and  evenly  off".  .  flon. 

Another  method  of  doing  this  is,  to  tie  a  thread, 
firfl  dipt  in  oil  of  turpentine,  round  the  place  v^'liere 
you  would  have  it  break  ;  and  the^j  fetting  fire  to  the 
tjiread,  and  afterwards  fprinkling  the  place  with  cold 
water,  the  glafs  will  crack  exactly  where  the  thread 
was  tied. 

CmCUMAMBIENT,  an  appellation  given  to  a 
thing  that  furrounds  another  on  all  fides  ;  chiefly  ufed 
in  f])eaking  of  the  air. 

CIRCUMCELLI0NE3.      See  Circoncei.ho- 

CIRCUMCISION,  the  a6l  of  cutting  off  the  pre- 
puce ;  a  ct  rcmouy  in  the  Jewilh  and  Mahometan  re- 
ligions, wl'crcin  they  cut  off  the  forcflcin  of  their 
males,  who  arc  toprofefs  the  one  or  the  other  law. 

Circumcfon  commenced  in  the  time  of  Abraham  ; 
and  was,  as  it  were,  the  feal  of  a  covenant  ftipulated 
between  God  and  hirn.  It  was  in  tlie  year  of  the 
world  2178,  that  Abrah.am,  by  divine  appointment, 
circumcifed  himfelf,  and  all  the  males  of  his  family; 
from  which  time  it  became  an  hereditary  pradice  a- 
mong  his  defcendants. 

The  ceremony,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the 
Jews  :  Herodotus  and  Philo  Judceus  obfcrve,  that  it 
obtained  alfo  among  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians. 
Herodotus  fays,  thni:  tlie  cuftom  was  veiy  ancient 
among  each  peopL'  ;  fo  that  there  was  no  determining 
which  of  them  borrowed  it  from  the  other.  The 
fame  hiftoriau  relate.?,  that  the  inhabitants  bf  Colchis, 
alfo  ufcd  circunicifion  ;  whence  he  concludes,  that  they 
were  originally  Egyptians.  He  adds,  that  the  Pha- 
nicians  and  Syrians  were  likewife  circumcifed ;  but 
that  they  borrowed  the  practice  from  the  Egyptians. 
Andlaftly,  that  a  little  before  the  time  vdien  he  wrote, 
circumcifion  had  palled  from  Colchis,  to  the  people  in- 
habiting near  Thermodoon  and  Farthenius. 
^  Marfham  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Hebrews  borrowed 
circumcifion  from  the  Egyptians  ;  and  that  God  was 
not  the  firft  author  thereof  ;  citing  Diodorous  Siculus, 
and  Herodotus,  as  evidences  on  his  fide.  This  latter 
propofition  feems  direftly  contrary  to  the  tefl:imony 
of  Mofes,  who  afTures,  Gen.xvii.  that  Abraham,  tho' 
99  years  of  age,  was  not  circumcifed  till  he  had  the 
exprefs  command  of  God  for  it.  But  as  to  the  for- 
mer pofition  of  Marfliam,  it  will  admit  of  more  de- 
hate.  The  arguments  on  both  fides  may  be  feen  in 
one  view  in  Spencer  de  Legibiis  Hcbraeorum,  1.  2.  c.  ^. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  the  prailice  of  cir- 
cumcifion among  the  Hebrew?  differed  verj  confide- 
rably  from  that  of  the  Egyptians.  Among  the  firft  it 
was  a  ceremony  of  religion,  and  was  performed  on  the 
eighth  day  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  Among  thfe 
latter,  a  point  of  mere  decency  and  cleanlinefs  ;  and, 
as  fome  will  have  it,  of  phyfical'necefTity  ;  and  was  not 
performed  till  the  13th  year,  and  then  on  girls  as  well 
as  bovs. 

A  mong  the  Jews,  the  time  for  performing  this  rite 
was  the  eighth  day,  that  is,  fix  full  days,  after  the  child 
was  born  :  the  law  of  Mofes  ordained  nothing  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  perfon  by  whom,  the  infl:rument  with  which, 
or  the  manner  how,  the  ceremony  was  to  be  perform- 
ed J 
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ed ;  the  Jnflrument  was  generally  a  knife  of  ftone. 
The  child  is  ufually  circutncifed  at  home,  wliere  the 
father,  or  godfather,  holds  him  in  his  arms,  while  the 
operator  takes  hold  of  the  prepuce  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  cuts  it  oif ;  a  third  perfon  holds  a  por- 
ringer, with  fand  in  it,  to  catch  the  blood  ;  then  the 
operator  applies  his  mouth  to  the  part,  and,  having 
fucked  the  blood,fpits  it  into  a  bowl  of  wine,  and  throws 
a  ftyptic  powder  upon  the  wound.  This  ceremony 
was  ufually  accompanied  with  great  rejoicings  and  feaft- 
ing  ;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  child  was  named 
in  prefeuce  of  the  company.  The  Jews  invented  fe- 
veral  fuperftitious  cuiloms  at  this  ceremony,  fuch  as 
placing  three  ftools,  one  for  the  circumcifor,  the  fe- 
cond  for  the  perfon  who  holds  the  child,  and  the  third 
for  Elijah,  who,  they  fay,  affi&s  invifibly  at  the  cere- 
mony, is'c. 

The  Jews  diftinguiflhed  their  profelytes  into  two 
forts,  according  as  they  became  circumcifed- or  not: 
thofe  who  fiibinitted  to  this  rite  were  looked  upon 
as  children  of  Abraham,  and  obliged  to  keep  the 
laws  of  Mofts  ;  the  uncircumcifcd  were  only  bound 
to  obferve  the  precepts  of  Noah,  and  were  called  iioa- 

The  Turks  never  circumcife  till  the  feventh  or  eighth 
year,  as  having  no  notion  of  its  being  necelTary  to  fal- 
vation.  The  Pcrfians  circumcife  their  boys  at  13,  and 
their  girls  from  9  to  15.  Thofe  of  Madagalcar  cut 
the  flffh  at  three  feveral  times  ;  and  the  moil  zealous 
of  the  relations  ptefent,  catches  hold  of  the  preputium 
and  fwallows  it. 

Circumcifion  is  praftifed  on  women  by  cutting  off 
the  fore/kin  of  the  clitoris,  which  bears  a  rear  refem- 
blance  and  analogy  to  the  preputium  of  the  male  pe- 
nis. We  are  told  that  the  Egyptian  captive- women 
were  cu^camcifed  ;  and  alfo  the  fubjefts  of  Prtfter  John. 

Circumcision  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  feaft,  cele- 
brated on  the  firft  of  January,  in  commemoration  of  the 
circumcifion  of  our  Saviour. 

CIRCUMDUCTION,  in  Scots  law.  When  par- 
ties in  a  fuit  are  allowed  a  proof  of  alledgeances  ;  af- 
ter the  time  limited  by  the  judge  for  taking  that  proof 
is  tlapfed,  either  party  may  apply  for  circumdudtion 
of  the  time  of  proving  ;  the  effeft  of  which  is,  that 
no- proof  can  afterwards  be  brought,  and  the  caufe 
muft  be  determined  as  it  flood  when  circumdudlion 
was  obtained. 

CIRCUMFERENCE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes 
the  line  or  lines  bounding  a  plane  figure.  However, 
it  is  generally  ufed  in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  for  the 
curve  line  which  bounds  a  circle,  and  otherwife  called 
a  periphery  ;  the  boundary  of  a  right-lined  figure  being 
expreffed  by  the  term  perimeter. 

CIRCUMFERENTOR,  an  inftrument  ufed  by 
furveyors  for  taking  angles. 

It  confifts  of  a  brafs  index  and  circle,  all  of  a  piece, 
in  Vol.  IV.  rjij^g  index  is  commonly  about  14  inches  long,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  broad  ;  the  diameter  of  the  circle  is 
about  feven  inches.  On  this  circle  is  made  a  chart, 
whofe  meridian  line  anfwers  to  the  middle  of  the 
breadth  of  the  index,  and  is  divided  into  360  degrees. 
There  is  a  brafs  ring  foldered  on  the  circumference  of 
the  circle,  on  which  fcrews  another  ring,  with  a  flat 
glafs  in  it,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  box  for  the  needle, 
^°  81. 
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fufpended  on  the  pivot  in  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Circumfc- 
There  are  aUo  two  fights  to  fcrew  on,  and  Aide  up  and ^. 
down  the  index  ;  as  alfo  a  fpangle  and  locket  fcrewed , 
on  the  back  fide  of  the  circle  for  putting  the  head  of 
the  ftaff  in. 

Hoiv  to  obferve  the  ^ant'tty  of  an  Angle  hy  the  Cir- 
ciimferentor.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  quantity 
of  the  angle  EKG  ;  firil  place  your  inftrument  at  K, 
with  the  flower-de-luce  of  the  chart  towards  you;  then 
diredt  your  fights  to  E,  and  obfervcwhat  degrees  are 
cut  by  the  fouth  end  of  the  needle,  which  let  be  296; 
then,  turning  the  inftrument  about,  diredl  your  fights 
to  G,  noting  then  alfo  what  degrees  are  cut  by  the 
fouth  end  of  the  needle,  which  fuppofe  247.  This 
done,  always  fubtra6l  the  lefler  from  the  greater,  as 
in  this  example,  247  from  296,  the  remainder  is 
49  degrees,  which  is  the  true  quantity  of  the  angle 
EKG.  ' 

A  circumferentor  is  made  by  Mr  Jones  of  Holburn 
on  an  improved  conftruclion.  From  a  very  fimple 
contrivance,  it  is  rendered  fuflicient  to  take  angles  with 
the  accuracy  of  a  common  theodolite  ;  and  by  it  angles 
of  altitude  and  depreffion  may  be  obfervcd  as  readily 
as  horizontal  ones.  The  improvement  chiefly  confifts  in 
an  arm  or  index  ( G ) ,  fo  applied  to  the  centre  of  the  com- 
pafs  box,  and  within  it,  that,  at  the  time  of  obferving, 
by  only  flipping  a  pin  {p)  out,  the  circle  of  degrees 
alone  may  move  round,  and  leave  the  index  (G)  fixed. 
This  index  will  remain  ftationary,  from  its  being  at- 
tached to  the  focket  that  fcrews  on  the  head  of  the 
ftafFs.  On  the  end  of  this  index,  next  the  degrees  in 
the  box,  there  is  graduated  a  nonius  fcale,  by  which 
the  circle  of  360  degrees  is  fubdivided  into  5  minutes 
or  lefs  if  defired.  To  take  angles  of  altitude  or  de- 
prefiions,  the  inftrument  is  turned  down  on  its  ball  and 
focket  into  a  perpendicular  pofition,  and  adjufted  to 
its  level  by  a  plumb  line  (/),  that  is  hung  on  a  pin 
at  the  back  of  the  box,  and  made  to  coincide  with  a 
mark  made  thereon.  Then  by  looking  through  the 
fmall  fight  holes  {s)  purpofely  made,  the  angles  are 
fliown  on  the  circle  of  degrees  by  the  nonius  as  be- 
fore. The  arms  (A  A)  of  the  inftrument  flip  off  (at 
BB),  and  the  whole  packs  into  a  cafe  but  ^\  inches 
fquare  and  3  deep. 

CIRCUMFLEX,  in  grammar,  an  accent,  ferving 
to  note,  or  diftinguilTi,  a  fyllable  of  an  intermediate 
found  between  acute  and  grave  ;  and  gcneially  fome- 
what  long. — The  Greeks  had  three  accents,  the  a- 
cute,  the  grave,  and  the  circumflex  ;  formed  thus, 
~.  In  Latin,  Englifli,  French,  &c.  the  circum- 
flex is  niade  thus  \ — The  acute  raifes  the  voice,  and 
the  grave  falls  or  lowers  it :  the  circumflex  is  a  kind 
of  undulation,  or  wavering  of  the  voice,  between  the 
two.  It  is  feldom  ided  among  the  moderns,  unlefs  to 
fliow  the  omiflion  of  a  letter  which  made  the  fyflable 
long  and  open  ;  a  thing  much  more  frequent  in  the 
French  than  among  us  :  thus  they  write  pate  ioxpafie; 
tcte  iox  tefle  ;  fdtnes  for  fifmes,  &c.  They  alfo  ufe  the 
circumflex  in  the  participles;  fome  of  their  authors 
writing  conneu,  pen,  others  connu,  pd,  &c.  Father 
Buffier  is  at  a  lols  for  the  reafon  of  the  circumflex  on 
this  occafion. 

The  form  of  theGreek  circumflex  was  anciently  the 
fame  with  that  of  ours,  viz.  *j  being  a  compofition  of 

the 
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'        •  the  otKer  two  accents  a  in  one — But  the  copifts,  chan- 
ratlon     ging  the  form  of  the  cbaradlers,  and  introducing  the 
C  rcum    i'"""i"g-^^'^d>  changed  alfo  the  form  of  the  circum- 
vaUation.        accent ;  and  inftead  of  making  a  jufl  angle,  round- 
_,r— ^-  Jj     it  off,  adding  a  dafh,  through  too  much  hafte;  and 
thus  formed  an  s,  laid  horizontally,  which  produced 
this  figure",  inftead  of  this  *. 

CIRCUMGYRATION,  denotes  the  whirling  mo- 
tion of  any  body  round  a  centre  ;  fuch  is  that  of  the 
planets  round  the  fun. 

CIRCUMLOCUTION,  an  ambages,  or  tour  of 
words,  ufed  either  when  a  proper  term  is  not  at  hand, 
to  exprefs  a  thing  naturally  and  immediately  by  ;  or 
when  one  choofes  not  to  do  it,  out  of  refpeft,  or  for 
fome  other  reafon.  The  word  comes  from  circumlo- 
quovy  "  I  fpeak  about." 

Circumlocution,  in  oratory,  is  the  avoiding  of 
fomething  difagreeable  or  inconvenient  to  be  exprefs- 
ed  in  diredl  terms  ;  by  intimating  the  fenfe  thereof  in 
a  kind  of  paraphrafe,  fo  conceived  as  to  foften  or 
break  the  foice  thereof. 

Thus  Cicero,  unable  to  deny  that  Clodius  was  flain 
by  Milo,  owns  it,  with  this  circumlocution,"  *'  Milo's 
*'  fervants  being  prevented  from  affifting  their  maftcr, 
*•  who  was  reported  to  be  killed  by  Clodius ;  they,  in 
*'  his  abfence,  and  without  his  privity,  or  confent,  did 
**  what  every  body  would  expeft  from  their  own  fer- 
*'  vants  on  fuch  an  occafion." 

CIRCUMPOLAR  stars,  an  appellation  given  to 
thofe  ftars,  which,  by  reafon  of  their  vicinity  to  the 
pole,  move  round  it  without  fetting. 

CIRCUMPOTATIO,  in  antiquity,  a  funeral  feaft 
provided  in  honour  of  the  dead.  This  was  very  fre- 
quent among  the  ancient  Romans,  as  well  as  among 
the  Athenians.  Solon  at  Athens,  and  the  decemviri 
at  Rome,  endeavoured  to  reform  this  cuftom,  thinking 
it  abfurd  that  mirth  and  drunkennefs  fliould  mingle 
with  forrovv  and  grief. 

CIRCUMSCRIBED,  in  geometry,  is  faid  of  a 
figure  which  is  drawn  round  another  figure,  fo  that  all 
its  fides  or  planes  touch  the  infcribed  figure. 

CIRCUMSCRIPTION,  in  natural  philofophy, 
the  termination,  bounds,  or  limits,  of  any  natural  body. 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  a  particularity,  which,  tho' 
not  effential  to  any  adlion,  yet  doth  fome  way  af- 
feft  it. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  evidence,  inlaw,  or  the 
doftrine  of  prefurtiption,  takes  place  next  to  pofitive 
proof :  circumfl;ances  which  either  neceffarily  or  ufual- 
ly  attend  fa£ts  of  a  particular  nature,  that  cannot  be 
demonftratively  evinced,  are  called  prefumptions,  and  are 
■only  to  be  relied  on  till  the  contrary  be  adlually  pro- 
ved. 

CIRCUMSTANTIBUS,  in  law,  a  term  ufed  for 
fupplying  and  making  up  the  number  of  jurors  (in 
cafe  any  impanelled  appear  not,  or  appearing  are  chal- 
langed  by  any^  party),  by  adding  to  them  fo  many  of 
the  perfons  prefent  as  will  make  up  the  number,  in  cafe 
they  are  properly  qualified. 

CIRCUMVALLATION,  or  Lim  of  Cikcumval- 
LATioN,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  a  trench  bordered  with 
a  parapet,  thrown  up  quite  round  the  befieger's  camp, 
by  way  of  fecurity  againft  any  army  that  may  at- 
tempt to  relieve  the  place,  as  well  as  to  prevent  de- 
fer tion. 
Vol.  V.  Part  L 
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CIRCUMVOLUTION,  in  archite^iure,  denotes  Circumvo- 
the  torus  of  the  fpiral  line  of  the  Ionic  order.  clrlTus 

CIRCUS,  in  antiquity,  a  large  building,  either  1  ^  .._ 
round  or  oval,  ufed  for  the  exhibiting  of  (hows  to  the 
people.  Some  dei-ive  the  vrord  from  Circcy  to  whona 
Tertulllan  attributes  the  invention.  Cafiiodorus  fays. 
Circus  comes  a  chxultu.  *The  Romans,  Servius  ob- 
ferves,  at  firft  had  no  other  circus  but  that  made  by 
the  Tiber  on  one  fide,  and  a  palifade  of  naked  fwords 
on  the  other.  Hence,  according  to  Ifidore,  came  the 
term  ludi  circenfes,  quafi  c'trcum  enfes.  But  Scaliger  ri- 
dicules that  etymology. 

The  Roman  circus  was  a  large  oblong  edifice,  arch- 
ed at  one  end  ;  encompaffed  with  porticos,  and  fur- 
niftied  with  rows  of  feats,  placed  afcending  over  each 
other.  In  the  middle  was  a  kind  of  foot-bank,  or  e~ 
minence,  with  obeliflis,  ftatues,  and  pofts  at  each  end. 
This  ferved  them  for  the  courfes  of  their  biga  and  qua- 
drigig.  There  were  no  lefs  than  ten  circufes  at  Rome  J. 
the  largeft  was  built  by  the  elder  Tarquin,  called 
Circus  MaximuSf  between  the  Aventine  and  Palatine 
mounts.  It  was  fo  called,  either  becaufe  of  its  vaft 
circumference,  or  becaufe  the  great  games  were  cele- 
brated in  it;  or  again, becaufe  it  was  confecrated  to  the 
great  gods,  viz.  to  Vertumnus,  Neptune,  Jupiter,  Ju- 
no, Minerva,  and  the  Dii  Penates  of  Rome.  Dio- 
nyfius  Halicarnaffenfis  fays  that  it  was  three  ftadia  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  four  jugera  broad;  and  thele 
meafures,  according  to  Pliny,  allowing  to  the  Roman 
ftadia  625  Roman  feet,  each  of  which  is  12  inches, 
will  give  for  the  length  2187  Roman  feet,  or  fome- 
what  more  than  three  Englifh  furlongs  ;  and  as  to  the 
breadth,  allowing  for  each  of  the  jugera  240  Roman, 
feet,  it  will  be  960  Roman  feet.  It  was  beautified 
and  enlarged  by  the  Roman  emperors,  fo  as  to  feat 
250,000  fpeftators.  The  moft  magnificent  circufes 
were  thofe  of  Auguftus  and  Nero.  There  are  ftill 
fome  remains  of  the  circufes  at  Rome,  at  Nifmes,  and 
other  places.  The  Romans  were  exceflively  fond  of 
the  games  exhibited  in  the  circus  :  witnefs  that  verfe 
in  Juvenal, 

— — —  j^tque  duas  tantum  res  auxins  optat. 
Pattern  \!f  circenfes  — — . 

The  Games  of  the  Circus,  which  fome  call  Circen/ian 
Games y  were  combats  celebrated  in  the  circus,  in  ho- 
nour of  Confus  the  god  of  councils:  and  thence  alfo 
called  Confualia.  They  were  alfo  called  Roman  GameSf 
Ludi  Romani,  either  on  account  of  their  antiquity,  as 
being  coeval  with  the  Roman  people,  or  becaufe  efta- 
bliflied  by  the  Romans :  and  the  games  held  there,  the 
great  games,  ludi  magni,  becaufe  celebrated  with  more 
expence  and  magnificence  than  others ;  and  becaufe . 
held  in  honour  of  the  great  god  Neptune,  who  was 
their  Confus. — Thofe  who  fay  they  were  inftituted  in 
honour' of  the  fun,  confound  the  ptompa  cinenjisf  or 
proceffion  of  the  circus,  with  the  games. 

The  games  of  the  circus  were  inftituted  by  Evan- 
der,  and  re-eftablifhed  by  Romulus :  the  pomp,  or 
proceffion,  was  only  a  part  of  the  games,  making  the 
prelude  thereof,  and  confilting  of  a  fimple  cavalcade  of 
chariots.  Till  the  time  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  they 
were  held  in  an  ifland  of  the  Tiber ;  and  were  called 
Roman  games :  after  that  prince  had  built  the  cncus, 
they  took  their  name  therefi-om  ;  as  being  conlfantly 
held  there.  There  wer  e  fix  kinds  of  exercifes  in  the 
D  circus ; 
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Cirencefier  circus :  the  firft  was  wreftUng,  and  fighting  with 
Cirns;     ^^"•'^Sj  with  ftaves,  and  with  pikes ;  the  fecond  was 

1^,  ^  racing  ;  the  third,  faltatio,  dancing  ;  the  fourth,  dil- 

ci,  qnoits,  arrows,  and  ceftus :  all  which  were  on 
foot:  the  fifth  was  horfe-coiuling  ;  the  fix th,  courfts 
of  chariots,  whether  with  two  horfes  or  with  four. 
In  this  kit  exercife,  the  combatants  were  at  lirit  di- 
vided into  two  fquadrons  or  qaadrils;  then  into  four; 
each  bearing  the  names  of  the  colours  they  wore  ;  fac- 
tio  alba,  rujfea,  Sec.  At  firft  there  was  only  white  and 
red  ;  then  green  was  added,  and  blue.  Domitian  ad- 
ded two  more  colours,  but  they  did  not  continue. 
It  was  Oenomaus  who  firft  invented  this  method  of  di- 
ftinguifhing  the  quadrils  by  colours.  The  green  was 
for  thoffc  who  reprefented  the  earth;  the  blue  for  the 
fea,  &c. 

CIRENCESTER.,  an  ancient  town  of  Gloucefter- 
fhire  in  England.  It  was  ftrongly  fortified  with  walls 
and  a  caltle  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  ruins 
of  the  walls  and  ftreet  are,  or  were  lately,  to  he  feen 
in  the  adjacent  meadows,  where  many  Roman  coins, 
chequered  pavements,  and  infcriptions  on  marble,  have 
been  found.  Two  of  the  Roman  confular  ways  ctofs 
each  other  at  this  town.  The  foiTe-way,  which  comes 
from  Scotland,  pafTes  through  this  county  and  town 
to  Totnefs  in  Devonfhire.  The  other,  called  Irmin- 
Jlreet,  comes  from  Glouceftcr,  and  runs  along  to  South- 
aAipton.  Not  many  years  ago  they  difcovered,  by 
digging  in  a  meadow  near  the  town,  an  ancient  build- 
ing under  ground,  50  feet  long,  40  broad,  and  4  high, 
and  fupported  by  \co  brick  pillars,  curioufly  inlaid 
with  flones  of  various  colours,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
£1  Roman  bath.  CirenceRer  has  now  but  one  church, 
in  the  windows  of  which  are  the  remains  of  very  va- 
luable painted  glafs.  The  town  is  governed  by  2  high 
Gonftables,  and  14  wards-men,  who  govern  7  diftindl 
wards;  and  it  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  It 
has  a  free  fchool,  a  chaiity  fchool,  with  feveral  alms- 
houfcs;  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Churn,  36  miles 
north-eaft  of  Briftol,  and  88  weft  by  north  of  Lon- 
don.   W.  Long.  o.  3.     N.  Lat.  51.  42. 

CIRENZA,  a  city  of  Naples,  capital  of  the  Bafi- 
licate,  with  an  archbifhop's  fee.  It  was  formerly  a 
confiderable  place,  but  is  now  of  fmall  confequence. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Braiidano,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennine  mountains,  in  E.  Long.  16.  44.  N.  Lat. 
40.  48. 

CIRO-FERRi,  an  excellent  Italian  painter  and  ar- 
chited,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1614,  and  was  the  dif- 
clple  of  Peter  de  Cortona,  whofe  defigns  he  imita- 
ted with  fuch  exaftncfs,  that  it  is  difficult  to  diftin- 
guiOi  them.  He  was  elteemed  by  Pope  Alexan- 
der VII.  and  his  three  fiicceflbrs,  and  died  at  Rome 
in  1689. 

CIRRUS,  or  CiRRHUs,  in  botany,  a  clafper  or 
tendril  ;  that  finefpiral  ftring  or  fibre  put  out  from  the 
foot-ftalks,  by  which  fome  plants,  as  the  ivy  and 
vine,  faften  themfelves  to  walls,  pales,  or  trees,  for 
fupport.  The  term  is  fynonymous  to  the  capreo- 
lus,  davicula,  and  viticulus  of  other  botanifts :  and 
is  ranked  by  Linnasus  among  the  fulcra,  or  parts 
of  plants  that  ferve  for  prottdion,  fupport,  and  de- 
fence. 

Tendrils  are  fometimes  placed  oppofite  to  the  leaves, 
tis  in  the  vine  j  fometimes  at  the  fide  of  the  foot-ftalk 


of  the  leaf,  as  in  pafllon-flower ;  and  fometimes,  as  iit  Cirru* 
winged  pea,  pifum  ochrus,  they  are  emitted  from  the  II 
leaves  themfelves.  With  refped  to  compofition,  they  Cifpadaiia.^ 
are  either  fimple,  that  is,  compofed  of  one  fibre  or 
chord,  as  in  the  vetch;  or  compound,  that  is,  confilt 
of  two,  three,  or  more,  as  in  the  everlading  pea. 
Bitter  fweet,  folanum,  dulcamara,  bignonia,  and  ivy, 
fend  forth  tendrils  which  plant  themfelves  like  roots  ia 
the  adjacent  walls,  or  the  bark  of  the  neighbouring 
trees.  Clafpers,  fays  the  ingenious  Dr  Grew,  are  like 
trunk-roots,  a  mean  betwixt  a  root  and  a  trunk,  but  a. 
compound  of  both,  as  may  be  gathered  from  their  cir- 
cumvolutions, in  which  they  mutually  afcend  and  de-- 
fcend.  In  the  mounting  of  the  trunk,  continues  the 
fame  author,  clafpers  feive  for  fupport.  Thus,  in 
vines,  the  branches  being  very  long,  fragile,  and  flen- 
der,  would  be  liable  to  frequent  breaking,  unlefs,  by 
means  of  their  clafpers,  they  were  mutually  contained 
together  ;  fo  that  the  whole  care  is  divided  betwixt  the 
gardener  and  nature;  the  former,,  with  his  ligaments- 
of  leather,  fecures  the  main  branches;  and  nature,  with 
thofe  of  her  own  providing,  fecures  the  lefs.  Their 
aptitude  to  this  end  is  feen  in  their  convolutions,  a- 
motion  not  proper  to  any  other  part  ;  and  alfo  in  their 
tougfhnefs,  which  is  fo  much  the  more  remaikable,  as. 
they  are  flendcrer  than  the  branches  from  which  they 
proceed.  In  the  trailing  of  the  trunk,  tendrils  ferve 
for  ftabilement  and  fliade  :  thus,  in  cucumbers,  the 
trunk  and  branches  being  long  and  fragile,  would  be 
driven  to  and  fro  by  the  winds,  to  the  great  preju- 
dice both  of  themfelves  and  their  tender  fruits,  were 
they  not,  by  thefe  Iigament.«,  held  faft  together,  and 
preferved  in  affociation  and  good  fellovvfliip.  The  fame 
clafpers  ferve  likewife  for  fliade:  fo  that  a  natural  ar- 
bour is  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  cucumber,  ip.  the- 
fame  manner  as  an  artificial  one  is  made  by  tangling 
together  the  twigs  of  trees  ;  for  the  branches,  by  the 
linking  of  their  clafpers,  being  couched  together,  the 
tender  fruits  lie  under  the  umbrage  of  a  bower  made 
of  their  own  leaves.  Moft  of  the  pea -bloom  flowers 
have  twining  clafpers,  that  is,  which  wind  to  the  right- 
and  back  again. 

CIRRI,  in  ichthyology,  certain  oblong  and  fofit 
appendages,  not  unlike  little  worm?,  hanging  from> 
the  under  jaws  or  mouths  of  fome  fifhes:  thefe  cirri,, 
commonly  tranflated  beards,  afford  marks  to  diftin- 
guilh  the  diiferent  fpecies  of  the  fiflies  on  which  they, 
are  found. 

CIRTA,  (anc.  geog. )  the  metropolis  and  royal, 
refidence,  not  far  from  the  river  Ampfaga,  in  the  in- 
land parts  of  Numidia  Propria.  A  colony,  fumamed 
Colettia  Sittianorutrjf  very  rich,  when  in  the  hands  of. 
Syphax.  The  colony  was  led  by  one  P.  Sittius,  un- 
der the  aufpices  of  Ca;far,  and  was  furnamed  ^ulia. 
Now  called  Conjlartt'ina,  in  Algiers.  E.  Long.  7.  o. 
LTt  35.  JO. 

CISALPINE,  any  thing  on  this  fide  the  Alps,. 
The  Romans  divided  Gaul  and  the  country  now  called 
Lomhardy,  into  Cifalpine  and  Tranfalpine.  That  which 
was  Cifalpine  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  is  Tranfal- 
pine with  regard  to  us. 

CISLEU,  in  Hebrew  chronology,  the  ninth  month 
of  their  ecclefjaltical,  and  third  of  their  civil,  year,  an- 
fvvering  nearly  to  our  November. 
CISPADANAGALLiA,(anc.geog.)adiftriaof  Italy,. 

to 
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to  tUc  fouth  of  thePo,  occupied  by  the  Gauk  in  the  time 
of  the  kings  of  Rome,  feparated  from  Lip:uria  on  the 
weft,  as  is' thought  by  the  Iria,  ranning  from  touth  to 
north  into  the  Po  ;  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  A- 
pennine,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  Adriatic.  The  term  is 
formed  analogically,  there  being  miich  mention  in  Ci- 
cero, Tacitus,-  Suetonius,  and  ancient  infcriptions, 
made  of  the  Tranfpndam ;  which  and  Cifpadani  are 
terms  ufcd  with  refpeft  to  Rome.  Ptolenny  calls  the 
Cijpadana  peculiarly  Gallia  Tognta,  extending  be- 
twetn  the  Po  and  Apennine,  to  the  Sapis  and  Ru- 
bicon. 

CIS&A,  or  CissuM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the 
Hither  Spain,  in  Lacetania,  on  the  taft  fide  of  the  I- 
berus,  (thought  to  be  Gu'i/fona.)  Where  the  Cartha- 
ginians  were  firft  defeated  by  Scipio.  Another  C'l/fa 
of  Thrace,  fituated  on  the  river  TEgos  Potamus,  which 
Scylax  feems  to  call  Creffay  or  Crijfa  ;  fo  that  the  read- 
ing is  doubtful. 

CISSAMPELOS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nodelphia  order,  bcloaging  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  ilth  or- 
der, Sartmnlacea;.  The  male  calyx  is  tctraphyllousj 
no  corolla;  the  neftarium  wheel-fliaped ;  four  ftamina 
\yith  their  filaments  grown  together.  The  female  ca- 
lyx is  monophyllous  and  ligulated  roundifh,  or  like 
a  piece  of  garter  a  httle  roundifh.  There  is  no 
corolla;  three  flyles,  and  a  monofpermous  btriry. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  the  pareira  and  caapeba,  both 
natives  of  the  warmeft  parts  of  America.  The  root 
of  the  fecond,  applied  externally,  is  faid  to  be  an  an- 
tidote againft  the  bites  of  venomous  ferpents.  The 
plant  being  infufed  in  water,  quickly  fills  the  liquor 
with  a  mucilaginous  fubflance,  which  is  as  thick  as 
jelly  ;  whence  the  name  of  freeztng-ivyth ^  by  which 
this  genus  of  plants  has  been  diHinguiflied  by  the  Bra- 
zilians. 

CISSOID,  in  geometry,  a  curve  of  the  fecond  or- 
der, firft  invented  by  Diodes,  whence  it  is  called  the 
tljfoid  of  Diodes.     See  Fluxions. 

CIS'SUS,  the  WILD  GRAPE  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
46th  order,  Hederacea.  The  berry  is  monofpermous, 
furrounded  by  the  calyx,  and  a -quadripartite  corolla. 
There  are  four  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica,  and  fome  of  the  other  iflands  in 
the  warm  parts  of  America.  They  fend  out  fien- 
der  branches,  having  tendrils  at  their  joints,  by  which 
they  fallen  to  the  neighbouring  trees,  buihes,  and 
any  other  fupport,  mour.ting  to  a  confiderable  height. 
The  fruit  of  fomc  of  the  fpecies  are  eaten  by  the 
negroes. 

CISTERCIANS,  in  church-hiftory,  a  religious  or- 
der founded  in  the  )  ich  century  by  St  Robert,  a  Be- 
nediaine.  They  became  fo  powerful,  that  they  go- 
verned almoft  all  Europe,  both  in  fpirituals  and  tem- 
porals. Cardinal  de  Vitri  defcribing  their  obfervan- 
ces,  fays,  they  neither  wore  flvins  nor  fhirts  ;  nor  ever 
eat  flefh,  except  in  ficknefs  ;  and  abftained  from  filh, 
eggs,  milk,  and  cheefe  :  they  lay  upon  ftraw-beds,  in 
tunics  and  cowls-:  they  rofe  at  midnight  to  prayers  : 
•they  fpent  the  day  in  labour,  reading,  and  prayer  : 
and  in  all  their  exeicifes  obfcrved  a  continual  filence. 
The  habit  of  the  clftercian  monks  is  a  white  robe, 
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in  the  nature  of  a  cafTock,  with  a  black  fcapulary 
and  hood,  and  is  girt  with  a  wooden  girdle.  The 
nuns  wear  a  white  tunic,  and  a  black  fcapulary  and  _ 
girdle. 

CISTERN,  denotes  a  fubterraneous  refervoir  of 
rain-water;  or  a  veffcl  fciving  as  a  receptacle  for 
rain  or  other  water,  for  the  neceffary  ufes  of  a  fa- 
mily.  There  arc  llkewijfe  lead-ci{lerns,jar-cifi.ern3,  &:r. 

Authors  mention  a  ciftern  at  Contlantinople,  the 
vaults  of  which  are  fupported  by  two  rows  of  pillars, 
2  I  2  in  each  row,  each  pillar  being  two  feet  in  diameter. 
They  are  planted  circularly,  and  in  radii  tending  to 
that  of  the  centre. 

Anciently  there  were  cifterns  all  over  the  country  in 
Paleftine.  There  were  fome  likewife  in  cities  and  pri- 
vate houfcs.  As  the  cities  for  the  moft,  part  were 
built  on  mountains,  and  the  rains  fell  regularly  in  Ju- 
dea  at  two  feafons  in  the  year  only,  in  fpring  and  au- 
tumn, people  were  obliged  to  keep  water  in  cifterns  in 
the  country  for  the  ufe  of  their  cattle,  and  in  cities  for 
the  conveniency  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  ftill 
cifterns  of  very  large  dimenfions  to  be  feen  in  Paleftine, 
fome  whereof  are  150 'paces  lomg,  and  54  wide. 
There  is  one  to  be  feen  at  Ramah  of  32  paces  in 
length,  and  28  in  breadth.  Wells  and  cifterns,  fprings 
and  fountains,  are  generally  confounded  in  fcripture- 
language. 

CISTUS,  the  RocK-RosE  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
2Cth  order,  Rotace^.  The  corolla  is  pentapetalous ; 
the  calyx  pentaphyllous,  with  two  of  its  leaves  fmaller 
than  the  reft.  The  feeds  are  contained  in  a  capfule. 
There  are  37  fpecies,  moft  of  them  natives  of  the  fou- 
thern  parts  of  Europe,  but  hardy  enough  to  bear  the 
open  air  in  this  country.  They  are  beautiful  ever- 
green fhrubs,  generally  very  branchy  quite  from  the 
bottom,  and  forming  difFufed  heads.  They  are  very 
ornamental  in  gardens,  not  only  as  evergreens,  ma- 
king a  fine  variety  at  all  feafons  with  their  leaves 
of  different  figures,  fizes,  and  ftiades  of  green  and 
white,  but  alfo  as  firft-rate  flowering  flirubs,  being 
very  profufe  in  moft  elegant  flowers  of  white,  purple, 
and  yellow  colours.  Thefe  flowers  only  laft  for  one 
day  ;  but  there  is  a  continual  fucceflion  of  new  ones 
for  a  month  or  fix  w^eks  on  the  fame  plant;  and  when 
there  are  different  fpecies,  they  will  exhibit  a  conftant 
bloom  for  near  three  months.  They  are  propagated 
either  by  feeds  or  cuttings,  and  thrive  beft  in  a  dry 
foil.  Their  proper  fituation  in  fhrubbery  works  fliould 
be  towards  the  front  of  the  clumps  and  other  compart- 
ments, in  affemblage  with  the  choiceft  fhrubs  of  fimi- 
lar  growth,  difpofing  them  fo  as  to  make  a  variety, 
and  to  have  flielter  from  the  other  plants ;  but  they 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  crowded.  Gumlabdanum  is 
found  upon  a  fpecies  of  ciftus  which  grows  naturally  in 
the  Levant,  and  is  therefore  called  ladanlfera.  See 
Labdanum. 

CITADEL,  a  place  fortified  with  five  or  fix  ba- 
ftions,  built  on  a  convenient  ground  near  a  city,  that, 
it  may  command  it  in  cafe  of  a  rebeUicn. 

CITADELLA,  the  capital  town  in  the  iilmd  of 
Minorca,  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  new  harbour. 
This,  with  the  whole  ifland,  were  taken  by  general 
Stanhope  and  the  confederate  fleet  in  1 708,  and  ceded 
D  2  to 
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to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713: 
but  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  after  a  brave  defence, 
in  1756  ;  and  reftored  by  the  peace.  In  1782,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  confirmed  to  them  at 
the  fubfeqnent  peace.  It  is  27  miles  well  of  Port- 
Mahon.    E.  Long.  3.  30.  N.  Lat.  39.  58. 

CITADINESCA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given 
by  fome  writers  to  the  Flore«  Ine  marble,  which  is 
fiippofed  to  reprefent  towns,  palaces,  ruins,  rivers,  See. 
The^e  delineations  are  merely  accidental,  and  are  com- 
monly much  affifled  by  the  imagination,  though  the 
natural  lines  of  a  ftone  may  fometimes  luckily  enough 
reprefent  the  ruins  of  fome  ancient  building,  or  the 
courfe  of  a  river.  In  England  there  is  a  kind  of  fep- 
taria,  nr  ludus  Helmontii,  which  has  fometimes  pret- 
ty beautiful,  thouijh  very  irregular,  delineations  of  this 
kind.  The  Florentine  mai  ol?,  as  we  fee  it  wrought  up 
in  the  ornam.ents  of  cabinets,  &c.  owes  a  great  deal  to 
the  fifill  of  the  workmen,  who  always  pick  out  the 
proper  p  cces  from  the  mafs,  and  difpofe  them  in  the 
work  to  as,  to  reprefent  what  they  pleafe. 

CITATION,  in  ecclefiaftical  courts,  is  the  fame 
with  fummons  in  civil  courts.   See  Summons. 

Citation,  is  alfo  a  quotation  of  fome  law,  autho- 
rity, or  paffage  of  a  book. 

CITHjERON  (anc.  geog),  a  mountain  and  foreft  of 
Boeotia,  celebrated  both  in  fable  and  fong.  To  the  weft 
it  ran  obliquely,  a  little  above  the  SinusCriflaeus,  taking 
its  rife  contiguous  to  the  mountains  of  Megara  and  At- 
tica ;  then  levelled  into  plains,  It  terminates  at  Thebes, 
famous  for  the  fate  of  Pentheus  and  A6kxon;  the 
former  torn  by  the  Bacchae,  the  latter  by  his  dogs  ;  as 
alfo  for  the  orgia,  or  revels  of  Bacchus. 

CITHARA,  in  antiquity,  a  mufical  inftrument,  the 
preclfe  ftrufture  of  which  is  not  known  ;  fome  think 
it  refembled  the  Greek  delta  ;  and  others  the  (hape 
of  a  half  moon.  At  firft  it  had  only  3  ftrlngs,  but 
the  number  was  at  different  times  increafed  to  8,  to 
9,  and  lafUy  to  24.  It  was  ufed  in  entertainments 
and  private  houfes,  and  played  upon  with  a  ple£lrum 
or  quill,  like  the  lyre. 

CITHAREXYLON,  fiddle-wood:  A  genus  of 
the  anglofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia 
clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  40th  order,  Perfotiata.  The  calyx  Is  quin- 
quedentated,  campanulated,wheel-fhaped,  and  inclining 
to  be  funnel-fhaped,  with  its  fegments  villous  on  the 
upper  fide,  equal.  The  fruit  a  difpermous  ba-ry ; 
the  feeds  Lilocular.  There  are  two  fpecies,  both  na- 
tives of  the  warm  parts  of  America,  where  they  grow 
to  be  large  trees,  and  are  adorned  with  white  flowers 
growing  in  fpikes.  In  Britain  they  appear  only  as 
flirubs,  and  muft  be  conftantly  retained  in  the  ftove, 
where  they  make  a  fine  appearance,  being  beautiful 
evergreens.  They  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds 
or  cuttings. 

CITIUM,  Cetium,  or  Clttlum  (anc.  geog.),  a 
town  of  Cyprus,  fituated  in  the  fouth  of  the  ifland; 
famotis  for  the  birth  of  Zeno,  author  of  the  fe£t  called 
Stc'ics;  diftant  two  hundred  ftadia  to  the  weft  of  Sa- 
lamis  (Diodorus  Siculus).  A  colony  of  Phoenicians, 
called  ^/jeiim  :  And  hence  it  is  that  not  only  Cyprus, 
but  the  other  iflands  and  many  maritime  places,  are 
called  Chet'im  by  the  Hebrews  j  now  called  Chitu 
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^  CITIZEN,  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  city,  veiled  Citizen 
with  the  freedom  and  liberties  of  it. 

A  citizen  of  Rome  was  diftingulfhed  from  a  ftran- 
ger,  becaufe  he  belonged  to  no  certain  commonwealth 
fubjedl  to  the  Romans.  A  citizen  is  either  by  birth 
or  eleftion  ;  and  fons  may  derive  the  right  from  their 
fathers.  To  make  a  good  Roman  citizen,  it  was  ne- 
ceifary  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  Rome,  to  be  inrolled  in 
one  of  the  tribes,  and  to  be  capable  of  dignities.  Thofe 
to  whom  were  granted  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens,  were  only  honorary  citizens.  It  was 
not  lawful  to  fcourge  a  citizen  of  Rome. 

CITRINUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  *)f  a  pe- 
culiar fpecies  of  fprig  cryftal,  which  Is  of  a  beautiful 
yellow.  Many  of  the  common  cryftals,  when  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  lead  mines,  are  liable  to  be  acci- 
dentally tinged  yellow,  by  an  admixture  of  the  par- 
ticles of  that  metal ;  and  all  thefe,  whether  finer  or 
coarfer,  have  been  too  frequently  confounded  together 
under  the  name  citrine :  but  Dr  Hill  has  afcertained 
this  to  be  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  cryftal  different  from 
all  the  others  in  form  as  well  as  in  colour ;  and  diftln- 
guhhed  by  the  name  of  elllpomacrojlylum  luc'idum  jla- 
•vefcens,  pyramide  brevi.  It  is  never  found  colourlefs 
like  the  other  cryftals,  but  has  great  variety  of  tinges,, 
from  that  of  the  deeper  ochres  to  a  pale  lemon-colour. 
It  is  very  plentiful  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  Is  jfome- 
times  found  in  Bohemia.  Our  jewellers  have  learned 
from  the  French  and  Italians,  who  are  very  fond  of 
it,  to  call  it  citrine;  and  often  cut  ftones  for  rings  out 
of  It,  particularly  out  of  the  pyramid,  which  is  always 
finer  than  the  column;  and  thefe,  after  they  have 
paffed  through  two  or  three  hands,  are  generally  mif- 
taken  for  topazes. 

CITRON-TREEjJn  botany.    See  Citrus. 

CiTRQN-JVater,  a  well  known  ftrong  water  or  cor- 
dial, which  may  be  thus  made  :  Take  of  fine  thin  le-^ 
mon-peel,  18  ounces;  of  orange-peel,  9  ounces;  per- 
feft  nutmegs,  4  ounces  ;  the  fineft  and  beft  redlfied 
fpirit  of  wine,  2  gallons  and  a  half.  Digeft  In  balneo 
marlas  for  one  night  :  draw  off  with  a  flow  fire  ;  then, 
add  as  much  water  as  will  juft  make  the  matter  milky 
(which  will  be  about  7  quarts  or  2  gallons)  ;  and,, 
laftly,  add  2  pounds  of  fine  fugar.  This  compofition 
may  be  improved  by  frefli  elder  flowers,  hung  In  a. 
cloth  in  the  head  of  the  ftlll,  fprinkled  with  ainber- 
greafe  in  powder,  or  Its  eflence. 

CiTRON-Wood,  the  wood  of  an  American  tree,  cal- 
led by  the  natives  candle-wood ;  becaufe,  being  cut 
into  fplinters,  it  burns  like  a  candle.  The  tree  is  fre- 
quent in  the  Leeward  Iflands,  and  grows  to  a  confi- 
derable  fize  :  the  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  bay-tree, 
but  of  a  finer  green ;  the  flower  is  fweet,  and  muchi 
like  thofe  of  the  orange  ;  the  fruit  fucceeding  thefe  is 
black,  and  of  the  fize  of  a  pepper-corn.  The  trunk: 
is  fo  hke  the  yellow  faunders  in  colour,  that  there  was- 
once  an  opinion  that  it  was  the  fame  tree,  and  much' 
of  it  was  imported  into  Europe,  and  fold  as  fuch:  but 
they  werefoon  found  to  be  different;  the  faunders  be- 
ing of  a  fweet  fcent,,  and  but  moderately  heavy  and 
refinous ;  but  the  citron-wood  confiderably  heavy, 
very  oily,  and  of  a  ftrong  fmell.  It  is  of  no  known 
ufe  in  mediciHe  ;  but  is  ufed  in  France  and  Germany 
by  the  turners,  being  a  fine  firm-grained  wood,  and: 

taking 
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Citrus,  taking  a  fine  polifh,  and  with  age  becoming  of  a  very 
»    -  '  beautiful  brown. 

CITRUS,  the  Citron-tree:  A  genus  of  the  po- 
lyadelphia  order,  belonging  to  the  icofandria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid  ;  the  petals  oblong, 
and  five  in  number  ;  the  antherse  20,  with  their  fila- 
ments grown  together  fo  as  to  form  various  pencils. 
The  fruit  is  an  unilocular  berry. 

Species.  T.  The  Medica,  or  Citron-ti-ee,  hath  an  up- 
right fmooth  trunk,  divided  at  top  into  a  branchy 
ftrong.fhooting,  full  head,  from  about  5  to  15  feet 
high,  adorned  with  large  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  thick 
leaves,  having  Hnear  foot-ftalks,  and  numerous  flowers 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  fucceeded  by  very 
large  oblong  oval,  pointed,  rough-rinded  fruit.  The 
varieties  are  citron-tree  with  four  fruit  ;  with  fweet 
fruit  ;  with  long  fruit ;  with  warted  fruit ;  with  re- 
curved fruit;  and  with  blotched  leaves. 

II.  The  Lima,  or  Lemon-tree,  hath  an  upright 
fmooth  trunk,  divided  upward  into  a  branchy  regular 
head  ;  from  12  to  15  feet  high ;  large,  oval,  fpear- 
fhaped,  pointed,  flightly  fawed  leaves,  on  hnear  foot- 
ftalks:  and  many  flowers  from  the  fides  of  the  branches 
fucceeded  by  large  oval  fruit  prominent  at  the  top. 
The  varieties  are,  the  lemon-tree  with  four  fruit ; 
with  fweetifli  fruit ;  with  very  large  fruit  called  Impe- 
rial leiron ;  witli  pear-fhaped  fruit ;  with  furrowed 
fruit;  with  cluftered  fruit  ;  with  childing  fruit ;  with 
■whitifli  fruit  ;  with  tricolor  ftriped  fruit ;  with  filver 
ftriped  leaves ;  and  with  double  flowers. 

III.  The  Aurantlum,  or  Orange-tree,  hath  an  up- 
right trunk  dividing  upward  into  a  branchy,  regular 
head,  from  5  to  10  or  12  feet  high;  oval,  fpear-fliaped, 
entire  leaves,  having  winged  foot-ftalks  and  numerous 
white  flowers  at  the  fides  of  the  branches,  fucceeded 
by  globular  fruit  compreffed  at  both  ends.  The  moft 
noted  varieties  are,  1 .  The  Seville  orange.  This  is  a 
very  handfome  tree,  and  the  hardieft  of.any ;  as  in  this 
country  it  fhoots  freely,  produces  large  and  beautiful 
leaves,  flowers  ftronger,  &c.  The  fruit  is  large,  rough, 
rinded,  and  four,  of  excellent  quality  for  economical 
nfes.  2.  The  China  orange.  This  tree  has  mode- 
rately fized  leaves,  and  a  fmooth,  thin-rinded,  fwect 
fruit,  of  which  there  are  feveral  varieties  in  warm 
countries,  where  they  grow  in  the  open  ground. 
3.  The  great  Shaddock  orange,  or  pumplemoes,  grows 
larger  and  ftronger  than  the  foregoing,  with  large, 
thick,  and  fomewhat  Cerrated  leaves,  and  very  large 
fruit,  having  a  reddifli  pulp.    It  derives  the  name  of 

.  Shaddock  from  one  of  that  name  that  firft  brought 
it  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  4.  The  Forbidden-fruit-tree, 
in  trunk,  leaves,  and  flowers,  very  much  refembles  the 
common  orange-tree  ;  but  the  fruit,  when  ripe.  Is 
cxxxViri.  larger  and  longer  than  the  biggeft  orange.  It  has 
fomewhat  the  tafte  of  a  fhaddock ;  but  far  exceeds 
that,  as  well  as  the  beft  orange,  in  its  delicious 
tafte  and  flavour.  5-  The  Horned  orange  is  a  tree 
of  moderate  fize,  producing  fruit  which  di  vide,  and 
the  rind  runs  out  into  divifions  like  horns.  6.  The 
Hermaphrodite  orange  is  a  common  fized  tree,  pro- 
ducing fruit  fliaped  partly  hke  an  orange  and  partly  like 
a  citron.  7.  The  Dwarf  orange  tree,  or  nutmeg 
orange,  has  a  long  ftem  and  fmall  buftiy  head,  grow- 
ing two  or  three  feet  high;  fmaU  oval  leaves  in  cluf- 
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ters  ;  and  numerous  flowers  In  clufters,  covering  the  Citrua 
branches,  fucceeded  by  very  fmall  fruit.  Thefe  are 
the  moft  remarkable  varieties  of  the  three  foregoing 
fpecies  of  citrus':  but  befides  thefe  there  are  a  great 
number  of  others;  and  indeed  in  thofa  countries  where 
they  grow  naturally,  the  varieties  may  be  multiplied 
without  end,  like  thofe  of  our  apples  and  pears.  The 
flowers  of  all  the  fpecies  and  varieties  are  formed  each 
of  five  fpreading  petals,  appearing  here  principally  In 
May  and  June  ;  and  the  fruit  continue  fetting  in  June 
and  July,  and  ripen  the  year  following. 

IV.  The  Trifoliata,  or  Japonefc  citron.  Is  a  thorny 
ftirub  growing  naturally  in  Japan,  where  it  is  likewifc 
known  by  the  names  of  Gees,  and  Karatals  bauna. 
Tlxe  trunk,  we  are  told  by  Kasmpfer,  acquii^es  by  age 
and  culture  the  thickncfs  of  a  tree.  The  branches  and 
fhoots  are  unequal;  In  fome  parts  compreffed,  In  other? 
fwelling,  efpecially  about  tlie  fpines.  Thefe  proceed 
fingly  from  the  ftem  and  branches  ;  are  ftraight,  run 
out  from  a  broad  bafe  Into  a  very  (harp  point ;  and 
are  protruded  from  the  wood,  with  the  common  bark 
of  which  they  are  hkewife  invefted.  The  wood  is 
loofe  and  foft ;  the  bark  of  a  fliining  green,  moift 
and  eafily  parting  from  the  wood.  The  leaves  arc 
few  in  number,  fawed  on  the  edges,  veined,  placed 
without  order,  but  generally  growing  under  the  fpines. 
They  grow  by  threes,  like  thofe  of  trefoil,  upon  the 
extremity  of  a  common  foot-ftalk  which  is  furnlfhed 
on  each  fide  with  a  membranaceous  fringe  or  margin,, 
fomewhat  refembling  the  pedicles  of  the  orange.  The 
upper  furface  of  the  leaves  is  of  a  bright  lucid  green». 
the  lower  dark  and  herbaceous.  The  flowers,  which 
refemble  thofe  of  the  medlar,  proceed  fingly  from  the 
arm-pits  of  the  leaves;  are  white,  pofleffedof  no  great 
degree  of  fragrance,  and  confifl  of  five  petals.  The' 
fruit  is  equally  beautiful  with  a  middle-fized  orange  j 
their  internal  ftrufture  is  alfo  pretty  much  the  fame  ;. 
only  the  pulp  is  glutinous,  of  an  unpleafant  fmell,  and 
a  harfh  difagreeable  tafte.  The  feeds  have  the  fame 
tafte  with  the  pulp,  and  are  fliaped  exadlly  hke  thofe 
of  the  orange. 

Culture.    The  three  firfl  fpecies  merit  particular  at-- 
tention.    They  are  elegant  evergreens,  rifing  in  this- 
country  from  about  5  to  10  feet  In  height;  forming 
full  and  handfome  heads,  clofely  garnilhed  with  beau- 
tiful large  leaves  all  the  year  round,  and  putting  forth- 
a  profufion  of  fweet  flowers  in  fpring  and  early  in  fum-- 
mer ;  which  even  in  this  climate  are  often  fucceeded 
by  abundance  of  fruit  that  fometimes  arrive  at  tole- 
rable perfeftlon.    Though  all  the  varieties  were  ori- 
ginally obtained  by  feed,  yet  the  only  certain  method 
of  continuing  the  approved  varieties  Is  by  budding  or 
Inarching  them  on  ftocks  raifed  from  feed  to  a  proper 
fize.    As  the  young  trees,  however,  are  brought  In 
plenty  from  abroad,  this  method  is  feldom  praftifed  la- 
this  country  :  but  for  curiofity.  It  may  be  done  by 
thofe  who  are  fo  Inclined,  in  the  following  manner : 
Early  in  the  fpring  procure  fome  kernels,  which  may 
be  had  in  plenty  from  rotten  fruits,  or  others  that  are 
propel ly  ripened,  obferving  that  for  ftocks,  the  citron ' 
lemon,  and  Seville-orange,  as  being  the  freeft  (hooters, 
are  to  be  preferred ;  and  of  thefe  the  citron  Is  the 
ftrongeft.    Sow  the  kernels  in  March,  In  pots  of  riclv 
light  earth  half  an  inch  deep,  and  plunge  them  in  ri^ 
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hot-bed  under  fvarr,c3  nrrt  glaffr??.  T^'in";  or 
he  ufv'd,  but  the  latter  is  pi-cf::-ab!c,  giving  air,  and 
frequent  fprinklings  of  water.  Li  tv/o  or  three  weeks, 
the  plants  will  come  up  ;  and  in  fix  or  eight  weeks 
more,  they  will  be  advanced  four  or  five  inches  or 
more  in  height.  You  mull  now  give  them  more  air 
and  water;  and  about  the  middle  of  June  harden  them 
'to  the  full  air,  in  which  let  them  remain  till  Oftober^ 
then  move  them  into  the  green  houfe,  to  ftand  till  the 
fpring,  and  in  March  or  April  plant  them  fingly  in 
fmall  pots;  being  careful  to  fliake  them  out  of  the  feed 
■pots  with  their  roots  entire.  They  muft  be  watered 
immediately  after  planting,  and  the  watering  muft  be 
occafionally  repeated.  After  this  they  are  to  be  treat- 
ed as  woody  exotics  of  the  green-hovife  ;  and  in  a 
year  or  two  the  largeft  of  thofe  defigned  for  (locks 
will  be  fit  for  budding. 

The  operation  for  budding  is  performed  in  the 
.month  of  Aagiift,  and  is  done  in  the  ce-mmon  way  *  ; 
only  the  buds  muIi  be  taken  from  trees  of  a  good  kind 
that  bear  well.  As  foon  as  the  operation  is  finiflied, 
the  pots  with  their  plants  muft  be  placed  in  the  green- 
houfe,  or  in  a  glafs-caf,  ;  or,  where  there  is  the  con- 
venience of  a  fpare  bark-pit,  where  the  heat  of  the 
bark  is  almoft  exhauHet],  the  pots  may  be  plunged  there- 
in for  two  or  three  weeks.  In  either  cafe,  however, 
the  air  muft  be  admitted  freely  by  opening  the  front 
glafies  ;  allowing  alfo  a  flight  fiiade  of  mats  in  the 
middV'  of  hot  funfhine  days,  and  fnpplying  thtm  with 
water  every  two  or  three  days  during  tliis  kind  of 
weather.  In  three  or  four  weeks  the  buds  will  be 
■united  with  theftock ;  when  It  will  be  proper  to  loofen 
the  bandages,  that  they  may  have  room  to  fwell ;  the 
buds,  however,  will  all  remain  dormant  till  the  next 
fpring.  They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  inarching, 
.which  is  done  in  the  common  way  -]-;  but  the  method 
of  budding  is  found  to  produce  much  handfomer  trees, 
and  therefore  is  to  be  prefevred;  But  the  mnft  cheap 
and  expeditious  method  of  procuring  a  coUeftion  of 
thele  kinds  of  trees  is  by  having  recourfe  to  fuch  as 
are  imported  from  Spain,  Italy,  and  Portugal.  Thtfe 
come  over  in  chefts,  withrut  any  earth  to  their  roots, 
having  their  roots  and  heads  a  little  trimmed:  they  are 
commonly  from  one  inch  to  two  or  three  in  diameter 
in  the  ftem  ;  from  two  to  four  or  five  feet  in  height  : 
and  by  the  affi (lance  of  a  bark-bed  they  readily  take 
root  and  grow  freely  ;  forming  as  good  trees  in  two 
years,  as  could  be  railed  here  by  inarching  or  budding 


m  15  or  20.  They  are  fold  in  the  Italian  warehoufes 
in  London.  Their  price  is  from  three  ftiillings  to  a  guinea 
^ach,  according  to  their  fize  ;  and  they  are  generally 
advertifed  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  which  is  early  in  the 
fpring,  and  the  fooner  the  better.  In  the  choice  ot 
thefe  trees,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  they  are  com- 
monly budded  at  fuch  height  in  the  ftem,  as  to  form 
heads  from  about  two  to  four  or  five  feet  high;  and  as 
they  are  frequently  furnifhed  with  two  buds,  one  on 
each  fide  of  the  ftem,  thefe  fhould  be  chofen  prefer- 
ably to  others  ;  as  they  will  form  the  moft  regular 
heads.  Preparatory  to  their  planting,  they  muft  be 
placed  for  a  day  or  two  in  tubs  of  water  to  plump 
their  bark  and  roots;  after  this  they  muft  be  waflied  and 
cleaned,  their  branches  tiimmed  to  half  a  foot  long,  and 
the  roots  freed  from  diieafed  parts,  and  all  the  fmall 
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f  an  WW  dried  fibf^s.  Then  they  Rre  to  be  planted  in  pots  filled  Cit  rui 
with  light  rich  earth;  and  plunged  in  a  tan-bed,  where 
they  are  to  remain  for  three  or  four  months  ;  after 
which  they  are  to  be  trained  to  the  open  air,  but  will 
not  bear  it  longer  than  from  the  end  of  May  till  the 
middle  or  end  of  0-5lober. 

Sometimes  thefe  trees,  inftead  of  being  kept  in  pots 
or  tubs,  are  planted  in  the  full  ground  ;  and  where 
this  can  be  done,  it  is  by  far  the  moft  eligible  method. 
Where  this  is  intended,  there  muft  be  frames  ereiled 
for  the  fupport  of  glafs  and  other  covers,  to  defend 
the  plants  during  inclement  weather;  and  in  this  fitua- 
tion  the  trees  generally  fiioot  ftrong,  produce  large 
fruit,  and  may  be  trained  either  as  wall  or  ftandard 
trees.  A  fouth  wall,  in  a  dry  fituation,  is  proper  foi* 
training  them  as  wall-trees ;  againft  which  may  be 
ereftcd  wooden  frame- work  fioping,  either  fixed  or 
moveable,  for  the  fupport  of  tdafs  frames  for  winter; 
like  wife  for  the  greater  proteftion  of  the  trees  in  fe- 
vcre  frofts,  there  may  be  a  fire-place  with  a  Hue  or 
two  carried  alongft  a  low  wall  in  the  fronts  and  ends. 
To  have  the  trees  as  ftandards,  a  more  capacious  and 
lofty  glafs-cafc  fliould  be  eicfted  againft  the  wall,  in 
the  manner  of  a  hot-houfe,  but  higher  ;  in  this  one  or 
two  rows  of  orange-trees  may  be  planted,  fuff'tring  them 
to  run  up  as  ftandards  with  only  fome  neceffary  pru- 
ning juft  to  preferve  their  regularity.  In  fome  places 
there  are  lofty  moveable  glafs-cafes,  fo  that  two  or 
three  rows  of  trees  are  planted  in  a  confpicuous  part 
of  the  plcafure-ground.  In  winter  the  frame  is  put 
over  them,  and  in  fummer  wholly  taken  alway  ;  fo 
that  they  appear  like  a  little  orange-grove  growing  in 
the  open  ground.  The  flowering  and  fruit-fetting 
feafon  of  all  the  forts  of  citrus  is  in  June  and  July. 
They  arc  often,  efpecially  the  orange-trees,  greatly 
loaded  with  blofl'oms  ;  and  when  thefe  ftand  very 
thick,  it  is  proper  to  thin  thtm  a  little,  taking  off 
the  fmalleft.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  as  the 
trees  continue  blowing  and  fetting  their  fruit  for 
three  months,  when  a  full  crop  of  fruit  is  fet,  it  is  of 
benefit  to  the  trees  and  fruit  to  gather  off  the  fu- 
perabundant  bloffoms  as  they  are  produced  ;  though 
fome  permit  them  to  remain  on  account  of  their  ap- 
pearance. 

Ufes.  The  fruits  of  the  citron,  lemon,  and  orange 
trees,  yield  very  agreeable  acid  juices  ;  which,  befides 
the  ufes  to  which  they  are  commonly  applied,  anfwer 
confiderable  purpofes  in  medicine.    When  Commodore 


Anfon  failed  round  the  world,  his  men  were  fo  furpri- 
fingly  recovered  from  the  fcurvy  by  the  oranges  which 
they  found  at  the  ifland  of  Tinian,  that  it  was  after- 
wards thought  worthy  of  the  attention  of  government 
to  inquire  into  the  virtues  of  thefe  fnu'ts  as  an  antifcor- 
butic  medicine.  In  Captain  Cook's  laft  voyage,  he 
was  fupplied  with  a  quantity  of  orange  and  lemon  juice 
infpiftkted  to  a  rob  ;  but  his  opinion  of  Its  efficacy  is 
by  no  means  great.  The  dearnefs  of  it  is  a  great  ob- 
jeftion  ;  and,  unlefs  in  conjunftlon  with  other  thing?, 
he  has  not  obferved  its  good  eff^cdts.  Sir  John  Pringle, 
in  his  difcourfe  befoi  e  the  Royal  Society,  when  Captain 
Cook  was  prefented  with  a  medal  by  that  refpeftable 
body,  differs  a  little  from  the  Captain's  opinion,  and 
thinks  that  in  the  fea-fcurvy  thefe  fruits  muft  neceffarily 
be  very  eilioacious.    lie  approves,  however,  more  of 
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the  juices  themfelves  depurated,  than  the  extraft  of 
them ;  as  this  cannot  be  prepared  without  diilipating 
many  of  the  finer  parts.  The  juice  of  lemons  is  very 
frequently  ufed  ,/or  ncutralifing  alkaline  falts  fur  faline 
draughts.  The  citron  is  feldom  ufed  in  this  country ; 
thougli  its  peel,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lemon,  is  can- 
died, and  fold  as  a  fweetmeat.  The  yellow  peel  of  the 
lemon  is  an  agreeable  aromatic,  as  is  alfo  that  of  the 
orange  ;  and  in  cold  phlegmatic  conflitutions  they 
prove  excellent  ftomachics  and  carminatives,  promoting 
appetite,  warming  the  habit,  and  ftrengthening  the 
tone  of  the  vifcera.  Orange-peel,  howeveif,  is  verycon- 
fiderably  warmer  than  that  of  lemons,  and  abounds  more 
in  effenlial  oil:  to  this  circumftance,  therefore,  due  re- 
gard ought  to  be  had  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines. 
The  flavour  of  orange-peel  is  likewife  lefs  peri/hable 
than  that  of  lemons.  Both  are  ingredients  in  many 
officinal  preparations. 

The  young  fruit  of  the  Seville  orange  dried  are 
ufed  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  aurant'ui  curaflaven- 
tin.  They  are  moderately  warm  bitterifh  aromatics,  of 
a  fufficiently  agreeable  flavour.  The  flowers  of  the 
orange-tree  have  been  for  fome  time  pall  in  great  efteem 
as  a  perfume.  They  are  highly  odoriferous,  of  a  fome- 
what  warm  and  bitter  tafte.  They  yield  their  flavour 
by  infulion  to  reftified  fpirit,  and  in  diftiilation  both 
to  fpirit  and  water.  The  bitter  matter  is  diflblved  in 
water,  and  on  evavorating  the  decoftion  remains  entire 
in  the  extradt.  The  dittilled  water  was  formerly  kept 
in  the  /hops,  but  on  account  of  the  great  fcarcity  of 
the  flowers  is  now  laid  afide  :  it  is  called  by  foreign 
writers  aqua  naphtz.  An  oil  diflilled  from  thefe  flowers 
is  brouglit  from  Italy  under  the  name  of  oleum.,  or  ejfen- 
tia  nerol'i. 

CITTERN,  a  mufical  infliniment  much  refembling 
the  guittar,  for  which  it  has  been  frequently  mifl:aken. 
Anciently  it  was  called,  the  ciflritm,  and  till  lately  was 
held  in  great  conteinpt  both  in  France  and  Britain. 
The  praftice  on  it  being  very  eafy,  ft  was  formerly 
the  amufement  and  recreation  of  lewd  women  and 
their  vilitors ;  infomuch,  that  in  many  of  the  old  Eng- 
lifli  dramatic  writers,  it  is  made  the  fymbol  of  a  wo- 
man that  lived  by  proflitution.  It  was  alfo  the  com- 
mon amufement  of  waiting  cullomers  in  barbers  fliops, 
as  being  the  moft  ealy  of  all  inftruments  to  play  on, 
and  therefore  it  was  thought  that  ahnoll  every  body 
Gould  make  ufe  of  it. 

CITY,  according  to  Cowel,  is  a  town  corporate 
which  hath  a  bifhop  and  cathedral  church ;  and  is  call- 
ed c'lvltas,  oppiclum^  and  urls:  civitax,  in  regard  it  is 
governed  by  juflice  and  order  of  magillracy  ;  oppi- 
diim,  becaufe  it  contains  a  great  number  of  Inhabi- 
tants ;  and  urhs,  becaufe  it  is  in  due  form  furrounded 
■with  walls. 

Kingdoms  have  been  fald  to  contain  as  many  cities 
as  they  have  feats  of  archbifliops  and  bifhops :  but,  ac- 
cording to  Blount,  city  is  a  word  that  hath  obtained 
fince  the  conqueft  ;  for,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
there  were  no  cities,  but  all  the  great  towns  were 
called  burghs,  and  even  London  was  then  called  Lon- 
Aanburgh,  as  the  capital  of  Scotland  is  called  Edinburgh, 
And  long  after  the  conquefl.  the  word  city  is  ufed  pro- 
mifcuoufly  with  the  burgh,  as  in  the  charter  of  Leice- 
flcr,  where  it  is  both  called  clvltas  and  bitrgus;  which 
ihuws  that  thofc.  writers  were  miftaken  who  tell  us 
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every  city  wag,  or  is,  a  bifbop's  fee.    And  though  the  CIry; 
word  city  lignifies  with  us  liich  a  town  corporate  as  hath 
ufually  a  bifliop  ai^d  a  cathedral  church,  yet  it  is  not 
alv/ays  fo. 

As  to  the  ancient  flate  of  cities  and  villages,  whilil 
the  feudal  policy  prevailed,  they  held  of  fome  great 
lord  on  whom  they  depended  for  proteftion,  and  were 
fubjefl  to  his  arbitrary  jurifdiAion.  The  inhabitants 
were  deprived  of  the  natural  and  moft  unahenable 
rights  of  humanity.  They  could  not  difpofe  of  the 
effcfts  which  their  own  indufl:ry  had  acquired,  either 
by  a  latter- will  or  by  any  deed  executed  during  their 
life.  They  had  no  right  to  appoint  guardians  for  their 
children  during  their  minority.  They  were  not  per- 
mitted to  marry  without  purcliafing  the  confent  of  the- 
lord  on  whom  they  depended.  If  once  they  had  com- 
menced a  law-fuit,  they  durfl:  not  terminate  it  by  an' 
accommodation,  becaufe  that  would  have  deprived  the 
lord,  in  whofe  court  they  pleaded,  of  the  perquiiites 
due  to  him  on  pafling  his  fentence.  Services  of  van- 
ous  kinds  no  Icfs  dKgraceful  than  oppreflive  were  ^x-^^"'^^"  ^" 
afted  from  them  without  mercy  or  moderation.  -The 
fpirit  of  induflry  were  checked  in  fome  cities  by  abfurd 
regulations,  and  in  others  by  unreafonable  exaftions : 
nor  would  the  narrow  and  oppreflive  maxims  of  a  mili- 
tary ariftociacy  have  permitted  it  ever  to  rife  to  any 
degree  of  height  or  vijjour. 

The  freedom  of  cities  was  firfl:  eflabhflied  in  Italy,, 
owing  principally  to  the  introduftion  of  commerce. 
As  foon  as  they  began  to  turn  their  attention  towards 
tin's  objtft,  and  to  conceive  fome  idea  of  the  advan- 
tages they  might  derive  from  it,  they  became  impa- 
tient to  fhake  off  the  yoke  of  their  infolent  lords,  and 
to  ellablifli  among  themfelves  fuch  a  free  and  equal 
government  as  would  render  property  fecure  and  in- 
duftry  flourifliing.  The  German  emperors,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  Franconian  and  Suabian  lines,  as  the  feat 
of  their  government  was  far  dillant  from  Italy,  pofleffcd 
a  feeble  and  imperfect  jnrildiftion  in  that  country. 
Their  perpetual  quarrels,  either  with  the  popes  or  their 
own  turbulent  valTals,  diverted  their  attention  from  the 
interior  police  of  Italy,  and  gave  conliant  employment 
for  their  arms.  Thefe  circumitances  induced  fome  of 
the  Italian  cities,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  1  ith 
century,  to  afliime  new  privileges;  to  unite  together 
more  clofely  ;  and  to  form  themfelves  into  bodies  poli- 
tic, under  the  government  of  laws  eflabliihed  by  com- 
mon confent.  The  rights  which  many  cities  acquired! 
by  bold  or  fortunate  ufurpations,  others  purchafed  from 
the  emperors,  who  deemed  themfelves  gainers  when: 
they  received  large  fums  for  immunities  which  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  with  hold  ;  and  fome  cities  ob- 
tained them  gratuitoufly  from  the  facility  or  generofi-- 
ty  of  the  princes  on  whom  they  depended.  The  great 
increafe  of  wealth  which  the  crufades  brought  into  Italy,, 
occafioned  a  new  kind  of  fermentation  and  aftivity  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  excited  fuch  a  general- 
paflion  for  liberty  and  independence,  that,  before  the 
conclufion  of  the  latt  crufade,  all  the  confiderable  cities 
in  that  country  had  either  purchafcd  or  had  extorted 
large  immunities  from  the  emperors. 

This  innovation  was  not  long  known  in  Italy  before 
it  m.ade  its  way  into  France.  Louis  the  Grofs,  in  or- 
der to  create  fome  power  that  might  counterbalance 
thofe  potent  vaffals  who  controlled  or  gave  law  to  the 
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crown,  firfl.  adopted  the  plan  of  conferring  new  privi- 
kg-es  on  the  towns  fituated  within  his  own  domaine. 
Thefe  privileges  were  called  charters  of  community,  by 
which  he  enfranchifed  the  inhabitants,  abolifhed  all 
marks-  of  fervltude,  and  formed  them  into  corporations 
or  bodies  politic,  to  be  governed  by  a  council  and  ma- 
vgiftrates  of  their  own  nomination.  Thefe  magiftrates 
had  the  right  of  admlniftering  juftice  within  their  own 
precinfts ;  of  levying  taxes  ;  of  embodying  and  train- 
ing to  arms  the  militia  of  the  town,  which  took  the 
field  when  required  by  the  fovereign,  under  the  com- 
mand of  of&ceTS  appointed  by  the  community.  The 
great  barons  imitated  the  example  of  their  monarch, 
and  granted  like  immunities  to  the  towns  within  their 
territories.    They  had  wafted  fuch  great  fums  in  their 


and  who  had  good  opportunity  of  being  Informed,  that 
this  city,  of  which  Fitz-Stephen  gives  fuch  a  pompous 
account,  contained  no  more  than  40,000  inhabitants. 
The  other  cities  were  fmall  in  proportion,  and  in  no 
condition  to  extort  any  extenfive  privileges.  That 
the  conftitution  of  the  boroughs  of  Scotland  in  many 
circumftances  refembled  that  of  the  towns  of  France 
and  England,  is  manifeft  from  the  Z>eges  Burgorum  an- 
nexed to  the  Reg'mm  Majejtalem. 

CIVET,  a  kind  of  perfume  which  ibears  the  name 
of  the  animal  it  is  taken  from,  and  to  which  it  is  pecu- 
liar.   See  VivERRA, 

Good  civet  is  of  a  clear,  yellowifh,  or  brownifh  co- 
lour ;  not  fluid  nor  hard,  but  about  the  confiftence  of 
butter  or  honey,  and  uniform  throughout ;  of  a  very 
ftrong  fmell,  quite  offenfive  when  undiluted,  but  agree- 


expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  that  they  were  eager  to    Itrong  li  ..... 
•lay  hold  on  this  new  expedient  for  raifing  money  by  the    able  when  only  a  fmall  portion  of  civet  is  mixed  with 


lay  ,  _  , 

fale  of  thofe  charters  of  liberty.  Though  the  confl  itu- 
tion  of  communities  was  as  repugnant  to  their  maxims 
of  policy  as  it  was  adverfe  to  their  power,  they  diire- 
garded  remote  confequences  in  order  to  obtain  prefent 
•relief  In  lefs  than  two  centuries,  fervltude  was  abolifh- 
ed in  moll  of  the  cities  of  France,  and  they  became  free 
.corporations,  inftead  of  dependent  villages  without  ju- 
rifdiftlon  or  privileges.  Much  about  the  fame  period 
the  great  cities  of  Germany  began  to  acquire  like  ini- 
munities,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  their  prefent  li- 
berty and  independence.  The  praftice  fpread  quickly 
over  Europe,  and  was  adopted  in  Spain,  England,  Scot- 
land, and  all  the  other  feudal  kingdoms. 

The  Spanifh  hiiiorians  are  almoft  entirely  filent  con- 
cerning the  origin  and  progrefs  of  communities  in  that 
kingdom  ;  fc  that  it  is  impoffible  to  fix  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  the  time  and  manner  of  their  firft  intro- 
duftlon  there.  It  appears,  however,  from  Mariana, 
that  In  the  year  1350  eighteen  cities  had  obtained  a 
feat  in  the  Cortes  of  Caftlle.  In  Arragon,  cities  feem 
early  to  have  acquired  extenfive  immunities,  together 
with  a  (hare  in  the  legiflature.  In  the  year  i  u  8,  the 
citizens  of  Saragoffa  had  not  only  obtained  political  li- 
berty, but  they  were  declared  to  be  of  equal  rank  with 
the  nobles  of  the  fecond  clafs  ;  and  many  other  immu- 
nities, unknown  to  perfons  in  their  rank  of  life  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  were  conferred  upon  them.  In  Eng- 
land, the  eftablifhment  of  communities  or  corporations 
was  pofterior  to  the  conqueft.  The  praftice  was  bor- 
rowed from  France,  and  the  privileges  granted  by  the 
crown  were  perfectly  fimilar  to  thofe  above  enumerated. 
It  is  not  improbable,  that  fome  of  the  towns  in  England 
were  formed  into  corporations  under  the  Saxon  kings); 
and  that  the  charters  granted  by  the  kings  of  the  Nor- 
man race  were  not  charters  of  enfranchifement  from  a 


flate  of  (lavery,  but  a  confirmation  of  privileges  which 
.they  had  already  enjoyed f.    The  Englifh  cities,  how- 

%  ^ultJl  ever,  were  very  inconfiderable  in  the  i  zih  century.   A  —  — -  -   , 

HiRonof  clear  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the  hiftory  juft  referred  becaufe,  fays  he,  the  oaken  wreath  being  facred  to 
Henry  II.  to.  Fitz-Stephen,  a  contemporary  author,  gives  a  de-  Jupiter,  the  great  guardian  of  their  city,  they  thought 
fcription  of  the  city  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Hen-  it  the  mofb  proper  ornament  for  hun  who  had  pre- 
ry  IL  and  the  terms  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  its  trade, 
its  wealth,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  would 
fuggeft  no  inadequate  idea  of  Its  ftate  at  prefent,  when 
it  is  the  greatefl  and  moft  opulent  city  in  Europe. 
But  all  ideas  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  are  merely 
comparative.  It  appears  from  Peter  of  Blois,  arch- 
deacon of  London,  who  flouriflied  in  the  lame  reign, 


Cl«rct 
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a  large  one  of  other  fubllances.  It  unites  eafily  with 
oils  both  exprelTed  and  diftilled,  but  not  at  all  with  wa- 
ter or  fpirit  of  wine  :  nor  can  it  be  rendered  mifcible 
with  water  by  the  mediation  of  fugar.  The  yolk  of 
an  egg  feems  to  difpofe  it  to  unite  with  water ;  but  in 
a  very  little  while  the  civet  feparates  from  the  liquor, 
and  falls  to  the  bottom,  though  it  does  not  prove  of 
fuch  a  refinous  tenacity  as  when  treated  with  fugar  and 
fpirit  of  wine.  It  communicates,  however,  fome  fhare 
of  its  fmell  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  liquors:  hence 
a  fmall  portion  of  it  is  often  added  in  odoriferous  tinc- 
tures, and  fufpended  in  the  ftill-head  during  the  diftil- 
lation  of  odoriferous  waters  and  fpirits.  It  is  rarely 
if  ever  employed  for  medicinal  purpofes.  The  Italians 
make  it  an  ingredient  in  perfumed  oils,  and  thus  -^ob- 
tain  the  whole  of  its  fcent ;  for  oils  wholly  difTelve  the 
fubftance  of  it.  It  is  very  rare,  however,  to  meet  with 
civet  unadulterated.  The  fubftances  ufually  mixed  with 
it  are  lard  and  butter  ;  which  agreeing  with  it  in  its 
general  properties,  render  all  criteria  for  diftinguifhing 
the  adulteration  impoflible.  A  great  trade  of  civet  is 
carried  on  at  Calicut,  Baflbra,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Indies,  and  in  Africa,  where  the  animal  that  produces 
the  perfume  is  found.  Live  civet-cats  are  to  be  feen 
alfo  in  France  and  Holland.  The  French  keep  them 
only  as  a  rarity;  but  the  Dutch,  who  keep  a  great  num- 
ber, draw  the  civet  from  them  for  fale.  It  is  moftly 
ufed  by  confeftioners  and  perfumers. 

CiFET-Cat,  the  Englifh  name  of  the  animal  which 
produces  the  civet.    See  Viverra. 

CIVIC  CROWN,  was  a  crown  given  by  the  ancient 
Romans  to  any  foldier  who  had  faved  the  life  of  a  ci- 
tizen in  an  engagement. 

The  civic  crown  was  reckoned  more  honourable 
than  any  other  crown,  though  compofed  of  no  better 
materials  than  oak-boughs.  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of 
C.  M.  Coriolanus,  accounts  as  follows  for  ufing  on 
this  occafion  the  branches  of  this  tree  before  all  others* 


ferved  the  life  of  a  citizen.  Pliny*,  fpeaking  of  the*  L/i. xv: 
honour  and  privileges  conferred  on  thofe  who  had--^/'-4- 
XTierited  this  crown,  fays,  "  They  who  had  once  ob- 
tained it,  might  wear  it  always.  When  they  appeared 
at  the  public  fpeftacles,  the  fenate  and  people  rofe  to 
do  them  honour,  and  they  took  their  feats  on  thefe 
occ^fions  among  the  fenators.    They  were  not  only 

per- 
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C'lvidad  pfiforially  excufed  from  all  troublefome  offices,  but 
H       procured  the  fame  immunity  for  their  father  and  grand- 
^  father  by  the  father's  fide. 

'  CIVIDAD-de-las-Palmas,  the  capital  town  of 

the  ifland  of  Canary,  with  a  bifliop's  fee,  and  a  good 
harbour.  The  houfes  are  well  built,  two  ftories  high, 
and  flat-roofed.  The  cathedral  is  a  very  handfome 
ftrufture  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  gay  and  rich.  The 
air  is  temperate,  and  free  from  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  It  is  defended  by  a  fmall  caftle  feated  on  a  hill. 
W.  Long.  14.  35.  N.  Lat.  28.  o. 

CiFWAD-Realy  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  and 
capital  of  La  Mancha.  The  inhabitants  are  noted  for 
drcfling  leather  extremely  well  for  gloves.  W.  Long. 
4.  15.  N.  Lat.  39.  2. 

CiyiDAD-RoderigOj  a  ftrong  and  confiderable^  town 
of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  with  a  bifhop's  fee. 
It  is  feated  in  a  fertile  country,  on  the  river  Aquada, 
in  W.  Long.  6.  52.  N.  Lat.  40.  38. 

CirwAV-di-FriuUy^.  fmall  but  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in 
Friuli,  and  in  the  territory  of  Venice  ;  feated  on  the 
river  Natifona.  E.  Long.  13.  25.  N.  Lat.  46.  15. 
CIVIL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that  regards 
•  the  policy,  public  good,  or  peace,  of  the  citizens  or 
fubje6ls  of  the  Itate  ;  in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  civil  go- 
vernment, civil  law,  civil  right,  civil  war,  &c. 

Civil,  in  a  popular  fenfe,  is  applied  to  a  complai- 
'    fant  and  humane  behaviour  in  the  ordinary  intercourfe 
of  life.    See  Civility. 

Civil,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  alfo  applied  to  the  ordi- 
nary procedure  in  an  aftion,  relating  to  fome  pecuniary 
matter  or  intereft ;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  cri- 
minal, 

Cii'-n  Death,  any  thing  that  cuts  off  a  man  from 
civil  fociety  ;  as  a  condemnation  to  the  galleys,  perpe- 
tual banifhment,  condemnation  to  death,  outlawry,  and 
excommunication. 

Cii^iL  Latv,  is  properly  the  peculiar  law  of  each  flate, 
country,  or  city  :  but  what  we  ufually  mean  by  the 
civil  law,  is  a  body  of  laws  compofed  out  of  the  beft 
Roman  and  Grecian  laws,  compiled  from  the  laws  of 
nature  and  nations  ;  and,  for  the  moft  part,  received 
and  obferved  throughout  all  the  Roman  dominions  for 
above  1200  years.    .See  Lav/,  Part  I.  n^43,  44. 

It  was  fiill  brought  over  into  England  by  Theobald 
a  Norman  abbot,  who  was  elected  to  the  fee  of  Can- 
teibury  in  1138  ;  and  he  appointed  a  profeffor,  viz. 
Roger  firnamed  Vlcar'ius,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
to  teach  it  to  the  people  of  this  country.  Never- 
thelefs,  it  gained  ground  very  flowly.  King  Ste- 
phen iffued  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  the  lludy 
of  it.  And  though  the  clergy  were  attached  to 
it,  tlie  laity  rathei  wiflied  to  preferve  the  old  conftitu- 
tion.  However,  the  zeal  and  influence  of  the  clergy 
prevailed  ;  and  the  civil  law  acquired  great  reputation 
from  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  to  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  III.  both  inclulive.  Many  tranfcripts  of  Ju- 
ftinian's  Inftitute  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  our 
ancient  authors,  particularly  of  Braflon  and  Fleta ; 
and  Judge  Blackftone  obferves,  that  the  common  law 
would  have  been  loft  and  over-run  by  the  civil,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  incident  of  fixing  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  in  one  certain  fpot,  and  the  forming  the 
profeffion  of  the  municipal  law  into  an  aggi-egate 
body. 
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It  is  allowed,  that  the  civil  law  contains  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  equity  ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  bet- 
ter calculated  to  form  good  fenfe  and  found  judginent. 
Hence,  though  in  feveral  countries  it  has  no  other  au- 
thority but  that  of  reafon  andjuftice,  it  is  eveiy  where 
referred  to  for  authority.  It  is  not  received  at  tiiis 
day  in  any  nation  without  fome  alterations :  and  fore- 
times the  feudal  law  is  mixed  with  it,  or  general  and 
particular  culloms  ;  and  often  ordinances  and  ftatutes 
cut  off  a  great  part  of  it. 

In  Turky,  the  Bafilics  are  only  ufed.  In  Italy, 
the  canon  law  and  cuftoms  have  excluded  a  good  part 
of  it.  In  Venice,  cuftom  hath  almoft  an  abfolute  go- 
vernment. In  the  Milanefe,  the  feudal  law,  and  par- 
ticular culloms,  bear  fway.  In  Naples  and  Sicily,  the 
conftitutions  and  laws  of  the  Lombards  are  faid  to  pre- 
vail. In  Germany  and  Holland,  the  civil  law  is 
efteemed  to  be  the  municipal  law :  but  yet  many  parts 
of  it  are  there  grown  obfolete  ;  and  others  are  altered 
either  by  the  canon  law  or  a  different  ufage.  In 
Friezeland,  it  is  obferved  with  more  flridnefs  ;  but  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  the  jus  Saxonicum, 
Lubecenfe,  or  Culmenfe,  is  preferred  before  it.  In 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  it  hath  fcarce  any  authoritv  at 
all.  In  France,  only  a  part  of  it  is  received,  and  that 
part  is  in  fome  places  as  a  cuftomary  law;  and  in  thofe 
provinces  nearell  to  Italy  it  is  received  as  a  municipal 
written  law.  In  ci-iminal  caufes,  the  civil  law  is  more 
regarded  in  France  ;  but  the  manner  of  trial  is  regula- 
ted by  ordinances  and  edifts.  In  Spain  and  Portugal, 
the  civil  law  is  connected  with  the  jus  regium  and  cu- 
ftom. In  Scotland,  the  ftatutes  of  the  federunt,  part 
of  the  regiae  majeftatis,  and  their  cuftoms,  controul  the 
civil  law.  . 

In  England,  it  is  ufed  in  the  ecclefiaftlcal  courts,  in 
the  high  court  of  admiralty,  in  the  court  of  chivalry, 
in  the  two  univerfities,  and  in  the  courts  of  equity  ; 
yet  in  all  thefe  it  is  reftrained  and  direded  by  the  com- 
mon law. 

CiFiL  Society.    Set  Law,  Part  I.  n°  12. 

Ci  viL  State,  in  the  I3ritifli  polity,  one  of  the  gene- 
ral divifions  of  the  Laitv,  comprehending  all  orders  of 
men  from  the  higheft  nobleman  to  the  meaneft  peafant 
that  are  not  included  under  the  Military  or  Mari- 
time ftates:  though  it  may  fometimes  include  indivi- 
duals  of  thefe  as  well  as  of  the  Clergy  ;  fmce  a  noble- 
man, a  knight,  a  gentleman,  or  a  peafant,  may  become 
either  a  divine,  a  foldier,  or  a  feaman.  The  divifion 
of  this  ftate  is  into  Nobility  and  Commonalty.  See 
thefe  articles. 

Cii^iL  War,  a  war  between  people  of  the  fame  ftate, 
or  the  citizens  of  the  fame  city, 

6Vr/z  Tear,  is  the  legal  year,  or  annual  account  of 
time,  which  every  government  appoints  to  be  ufed 
within  its  own  dominions  ;  and  is  fo  called  in  contra- 
difdnftion  to  the  natural  year,  which  is  meafured  ex- 
aftly  by  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

CIVILIAN,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  belong- 
ing to  the  civil  law  ;  but  more  efpecially  the  doAors 
and  profeffors  thereof  are  called  m-i&wj. 

CIVILITY,  a  term  ufed  in  common  hfe  as  fyno- 
nymous  with  complaifance  or  good-breeding. 

Civihtyisjuftly inculcated  by didaftic writers  as  a  duty 
of  no  flight  confideration.    Without  civility,  or  good- 
breeding,  a  court  would  be  the  feat  of  violence  and  de- 
E  *  folatxon. 
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CivHUy.  folalation.  There,  all  the  paffions  are  In  fermentation, 
'""•'''y-''^  ^  ecaufe  all  piirfue  what  but  few  can  obtain  ;  there,  if 
enemies  did  not  embrace,  they  would  ftab ;  there, 
fmiles  are  often  put  on  to  conceal  tears ;  therV,  mutual 
fcrviccs  are  profefied,  while  mutual  injuries  are  intend- 
ed ;  and  there,  the  guile  of  the  forpent  fimulates  the 
gentlenefs  of  the  dove.  To  what  a  degree  mult  good- 
breeding  adorn  the  beauty  of  truth,  when  it  can  thus 
foften  the  defoi  raity  of  falfehood?  On  this  fubjeftwe 
have  the  following- elegant  obfeivations  in  Knox's  Ef- 
fays,  N"  95. 

"  However  juft  the  complaints  of  the  mifery  of 
life,  yet  great  occafions  for  the  difjjlay  of  benefi- 
cence and  liberality  do  not  often  occur.  But  there  is 
■an  hourly  necefilty  for  the  little  kind  offices  of  mu- 
tual civihty.  At  the  {vmc  time  that  they  give  pleafure 
to  others,  they  add  to  our  own  happinefs  and  improve- 
ment. Habitual  a£ls  of  kindnefs  have  a  powerful  ef- 
fe£l  in  foftening  the  heart.  An  intercourfe  with  po- 
lifned  and  humane  company  tends  to  improve  the  dif- 
pofition,  becaufe  it  requires  a  conformity  of  manners. 
And  it  is  certain,  that  a  fenfe  of  decorum,  and  of  a 
proper  external  behaviour,  will  reftrain  tliofe  whofe 
natural  temper  would  otherwife  break  out  in  acrimo- 
nious and  petulant  converfation.  Even  the  affeftation 
of  philanthropy  will  in  time  contribute  to  reallfe  it. 
The  pleafure  refulting  from  an  zt\  of  kindnefs  natu- 
rally excites  a  v/ilh  to  repeat  it ;  and  indeed  the  gene- 
ral efteem  which  the  charafter  of  benevolence  procures, 
is  fufficient  to  induce  thofe  to  wifli  for  it  who  adl  only 
from  the  mean  motives  of  felf-intereft. 

"As  we  are  placed  in  a  world  where  natural  evil 
abounds,  we  ought  to  render  it  fupportable  to  each 
other  as  far  as  human  endeavours  can  avail.  Ail  that 
can  add  a  Aveet  ingredient  to  the  bitter  cup  mull  be 
infufed.  Amid  the  multitude  of  thorns,  every  flower 
tliat  will  grow  mull  be  cultivated  with  care.  But  nei- 
ther pomp  nor  power  are  of  tbemfelvcs  able  to  alleviate 
the  load  of  life.  The  heart  requires  to  be  foothed  by 
fympathy.  A  thoufand  little  attentions  from  ail  around 
us  are  necefiary  to  render  our  days  agreeable.  The 
appearance  of  negleft  in  any  of  thofe  with  whom  we 
are  connefted,  chills  our  bofom  with  chagrin,  or  kindles 
the  fire  of  refentment.  Nothing  therefore  feems  fo 
likely  to  enfure  happinefs  as  our  mutual  endeavours  to 
promote  it.  Our  fingle  endeavo-urs,  originating  and 
terminating  in  ourfelves,  arc  ufually  unfuccefsful.  Pro- 
vidence has  taken  care  to  fecure  that  intercourfe  which 
is  necefiary  to  the  exifl:ence  of  fociety,  by  rendering  it 
the  greatelt  fweetener  of  human  life. 

"  By  reciprocal  attentions  we  are  enabled  to  become 
beneficent  without  expence.  A  fmile,  an  alfable  ad- 
drefs,  a  look  of  approbation,  are  often  capable  of  gi- 
ving a  greater  pleafure  than  pecuniary  benefits  can  be- 
ftow  The  mere  participation  of  the  lludies  and  amufe- 
ments  of  others,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  gratifies  our- 
felves, is  often  an  aft  of  real  humanity  ;  becaufe  others 
would  not  enjoy  them  without  companions.  A  friendly 
vifit  in  a  folitary  hour.  Is  often  a.  greater  a£l  of  kind^ 
nefs  than  a  valuable  prefent. 

*'  It  is  really  matter  of  furprlfe,  that  thofe  who  are 
diftingulfhed  by  rank  and  opulence  fhould  ever  Be  un- 
popular in  their  neighbourhood.  They  muft  know  the 
value  of  popularity ;  and  fiu-ely  nothing  Is  more  eafJy 
obtained  by  a  fuperior.    Their  notice  confers  iionour; 
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and  the  afpirlng  heart  of  man  Is  always  delighted  with 
diftinftion.  A  gracious  look  from  them  difl:ufes  hap- 
pinefs on  the  lower  ranks.  But  it  ufually  happens, 
that  an  overgrown  rich  man  Is  not  the  favourite  of  a 
nelghbcuring  countiy ;  and  it  Is  unfortunate,  that  pride 
or  inadvertence  often  prevent  men  from  aftlngthe  god- 
lilie  part  of  making  others  happy,  even  when  they 
might  do  it  without  Inconvenience  to  themfelves." 

CIVITA-di-Pexna,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  In 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Farther  Al)ruzzo, 
with  a  bifhop's  fee..  It  is  fituated  near  the  river  Sali- 
no,  25  miles  north  eaft  of  Aqaila.  E.  Long.  13.  3. 
N.  Lat.  42.  25. 

CiFiTA-CaJlclhina,  a  town  of  Italy,  In  St  Peter's 
patrimony,  feated  on  a  river,  which,  feven  miles  from 
thence,  falls  Into  the  Tiber.  E.  Long.  13.  5.  N.  Lac. 
42.  15. 

Cii'iTJ  Turcb'ino,  a  place  in  Italy,  about  two  miles 
north  of  the  town  of  Cornelo  in  tlxe  patrimony  of 
St  Peter.  It  is  an  hill  of  an  oblong  form,  the  fummit 
of  which  is  almoft  one  continued  plain.  From  the 
quantity  of  medals,  intaglios,  fragments  of  infcrlp- 
tions,  il^c.  that  are  occafionally  found  here,  this  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  very  ipot  where  the  ancient  and 
powerful  city  of  Tarquinii  once  Itood.  At  prefent  it 
Is  only  one  continued  field  of  corn.  On  the  fouth- 
eaft  fide  of  it  runs  the  ridge  of  a  hill  which  unites  it 
to  Corneto.  This  ridge  is  at  leaft  three  or  four  miles 
In  length,  and  alraoft  entirely  covered  with  artificial 
hillocks,  called  by  the  inhabitants  monti  ro^t.  About 
twelve  of  thtfe  hillocks  have  at  dllFerent  times  been 
opened  ;  and  in  every  one  of  them  have  been  found 
feveral  fubterranean  apartmenLs  cut  out  of  the  folid 
rock.  Thefe  apartments  are  of  various  forms  and  dl- 
menfions :  fome- confift  of  a  large  outer  room,  and  a- 
fmall  one  within  ;  others  of  a  fmall  room  at  the  firlt 
entrance,  and  a  large  one  within  :  others  are  fup- 
ported  by  a  column  of  the  folid  rock  left  in  the  centre, 
with  openings  on  every  part.  The  entrance  to  them 
all  is  by  a  door  about  five  feet  high,  by  two  and  a 
half  broad.  Some  of  them  have  no  light  but  from 
the  door,  while  others  feem  to  have  had  a  fmall  light 
from  above,  through  an  hole  of  a  pyramidal  form. 
Many  of  thefe  apartments  have  an  elevated  port  that 
runs  all  round  the  wall,  being  a  part  of  the  rock  left 
for  that  purpofe.  The  moveables  found  in  thefe  apart- 
ments confift  chiefly  of  Etrufcan  vafes  of  various  forms : 
in  fome  indeed  have  been  found  fome  plain  facrophagi 
of  ilone,  with  bones  in  them.  The  whole  of  thefe 
apartments  are  fbuccoed,  and  ornamented  in  various 
manneis:  fome  indeed  are  plain  ;  but  others,  particuT 
larly  three,  are  richly  adorned,  having  a  double  row 
of  Etrufcan  infcriptions  running  round  the  upper  part: 
of  the  walls,  and  under  them  a  kind  of  frieze  of  fi- 
gures in  painting  :  fome  have  an  ornament  under  the 
figures,  which  feems  to  fupply  the  place  of  an  archi- 
trave. The  paintings  feem  to  be  in  fvefco;  and  in 
general  refembie  thofe  which  are  ufually  feen  upon 
Etrufcan  vafes;  though  fome  of  tiiem  are  perhaps 
fuperior  to  any  thing  as  yet  fcen  of  the  Etrufcan  art. 
in  painting-  In  general  they  are  fiight,  but  well  con- 
ceived ;  and  prove,  that  the  artift  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing thinp;s  more  Itudied  and  better  finifhed  ;  though,, 
in  fuch  a  fubterraneous  fituation,  the  delicacy  of  a  fi- 
nifhed work  would  in  a  great  raeafure   have  been 
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thrown  away.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  among 
the  immenfe  number  of  thefe  apartments  that  yet  re- 
main to  be  opened,  many  paintings  and  infcriptions 
may  be  found  fufficient  to  form  a  very  uleful  and  en- 
tertaining work.  At  prefent  this  great  fcenc  of  anti- 
quities Is  ahnoll  entirely  unknown,  even  in  Rome.  Mr 
Jenkins,  refident  at  Rome,  was  the  -firft  Englifhman 
who  vifited  it. 

CimrA-Vecchia,  a  fea-port  town  of  Italy  in  the 
patrimony  of  St  Peter,  with  a  good  harbour  and  an 
arfenal.  Here  the  Pope's  galleys  are  ftationed,  and  it 
has  lately  been  made  a  free  port ;  but  the  air  is  very  un- 
wholefome.    E.  Long.  12.  31.  N.  Lat.  45.  5. 

CIVOLI,  or  CiGOLi,  (Lewis),  an  Italian  painter, 
whofe  family-name  was  Card:,  was  born  at  the  caftle 
of  Cigoli,  in  Tufcany,  in  the  year  1559.  H'lsecce  homoi 
which  he  performed  as  a  trial  of  flcill  with  Barochio 
and  Michael  Angelo  da  Caravaggio,  was  judged  better 
than  thofe  executed  by  them.  He  excelled  in  de- 
iignirig,  and  was  employed  by  the  popes  and  princes  of 
his  time.    He  died  at  Rome  in  1 61 3. 

CIUS  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  and  river  of  BIthynia, 
which  gave  name  to  the  Sinus  Cianus.  The  town  was 
afterwards  called  Prufia,  Cius  havincr  been  deftroyed 
by  Philip  father  of  Perfeus,  and  rebuilt  by  Prufias 
king  of  Bithynia.  In  the  river,  Hylas,  the  favourite 
boy  of  Hercules,  was  drowned  ;  ( Apollonius  Rhodtus). 

CLAC,  among  countrymen.  To  clack  wool,  is  to 
cut  off  the  fheep's  mark,  which  makes  the  weight  lefs, 
and  yields  lefs  cuftom  to  the  king. 

CLACKMANNAN,  the  name  of  a  fmall  (hire  in 
Scotland,  not  exceeding  eight  miles  in  length  and  five 
in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  frilh 
of  Forth  ;  on  the  north  and  weft  by  Perthfhire;  and 
on  the  eaft  by  Fife.  The  country  is  plain  and  fertile 
towards  the  frith,  producing  corn  and  pafture  in  abun- 
dance. It  likewife  yields  great  quantities  of  excellent 
coal,  which  is  exported  to  England,  France,  and  Hol- 
land. It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Forth  and  Devan, 
and  joins  the  fliire  of  Kinrofs  in  fending  a  member  al- 
ternately to  parliament. 

Clackmannan,  a  fmall  town  of  Scotland,  and  ca- 
pital of  the  county  of  that  name,  is  fituated  on  the 
northern  rtiore  of  the  Forth,  in  W.  Long.  3.  .  40. 
N.  Lat.  56.  15.  It  ftands  on  a  hill,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  the  caftle,  commanding  a  noble  profpedl.  It  was 
long  the  feat  of  the  chief  of  the  Bruces,  who  was  here- 
ditary ftieriff  of  the  county  before  thejurifdiftions  were 
abohftied.  The  large  fquare  -tower  is  called  after  the 
name  of  Robert  Bruce;  whofe  great  fword  and  cafque 
are  ftill  preferved  here.  The  hill  is  prettily  wooded  ; 
and,  with  the  tower,  forms  a  pifturefque  objeft.  Clack- 
mannan is  ftill  the  feat  of  the  Bruces  of  Kennet. 

CLAGENFURT,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  and 
capital  of  Carinthia,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  13.  56. 
N.  Lat.  46.  50. 

CLAGET  (WiUiam),  an  eminent  and  learned  di- 
vine, born  in  1 646.  He  was  preacher  to  the  fociety 
of  Gray's  Inn  ;  which  employment  he  exercifed  until 
he  died  in  1688,  being  then  alfo  one  of  the  king's 
chaplains.  Archbiftiop  Sharp  gives  him  an  excellent 
charafter;  and  biftnop  Burnet  has  ranked  him  among 
thofe  worthy  men  whofe  lives  and  labours  contributed 
to  refcue  the  church  from  the  reproaches  which  the 
follies  of  others  had  drawn  upon  it.    Dr  Claget  pu- 


bliftied  feveral  things  ;  but  his  principal  work  is  his 
*'  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit :"  nor  muft  it  be  forgotten  that  he  was  one  of 
thofe  excellent  divines  who  made  a  noble  ftand  againll 
the  defigns  of  James  II.  to  introduce  popery.  Four 
volumes  of  his  fermons  were  publilhed  after  his  death 
by  his  brother  Nicholas  Claget,  archdeacon  of  Sud- 
bury, father  of  Nicholas  Claget  afterwards  bifliop  of 
Exeter. 

CLAIM,  in  law,  a  challenge  of  intereft  in  any 
thing  that  is  in  the  poffefiion  of  another. 

CLAIR,  obfcure.    See  Ci.jiRo-Obfcuro. 

CLAIRAULT  (Alexis),  of  the  French  acade- 
my of  fciences,  was  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  mathe- 
maticians in  Europe.  He  read  to  the  academy  in 
1726,  when  he  was  not  13  years  old,  '*  a  memoir 
upon  four  new  geometrical  curves  of  his  own  inven- 
tion ;"  and  fupported  the  charafter  he  thus  laid  a 
foundation  for  by  various  publications  from  time  to 
time.  He  publiftied,  Elemens  de  Gcomkrie,  1741,  in 
8vo  ;  Elemens  d'^lgebre,  1746,  in  8vo  ;  Th eerie  de  la 
Figure  de  la  Tcrre,  1743,  in  8vo  ;  Tables  de  la  Lune^ 
1754,  in  8vo.  He  was  concerned  alfo  in  the  fournal 
des  Scavans,vi^M^\i(:  fuiniftied  with  many  excellent  ex- 
tracts. He  died  in  1765.  He  was  one  of  the  acade- 
micians who  were  fent  into  the  north  to  determine  the 
figure  of  the  earth. 

CLAM,  in  zoology,  a  ftiell-fifh.    See  Venus. 

CLAMP,  a  piece  of  wood  joined  to  another. 

Clamp  is  likewife  the  term  for  a  pile  of  unburnt 
bricks  built  up  for  burning.  Thefe  ckmps  are  built 
much  after  the  fame  manner  as  arches  are  built  in  kilns> 
viz.  with  a  vacuity  betwixt  each  brick's  breadth  for  the 
fire  to  afcend  by  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  in- 
ftead  of  arching,  they  trufsover,  or  over-fpan  ;  that  is, 
the  end  of  one  brick  is  laid  about  half  way  over  the 
end  of  another,  and  fo  till  both  fides  meet  within  half 
a  brick's  length,  and  then' a  binding  brick  at  the  top 
finifnes  the  arch. 

Clamp  in  a denotes  a  piece  of  timber  applied  to 
a  maft  or  yard  to  prevent  the  wood  from  burfting  ;  and 
alfo  a  thick  plank  lying  fore  and  aft  under  the  beams 
of  the  firft  orlop,  or  fecond  deck,  and  is  the  fame  that 
the  rifing  timbers  are  to  the  deck. 

CiAMP-Nails,  fuch  nails  as  are  ufed  to  faften  on 
clamps  in  the  building  or  repairing  of  fhips. 

CLAMPETIA  (anc.  geog.),'a  town  of  the  Brutii, 
one  of  thofe  which  revolted  from  Hatuiibal,  (Livv)  ; 
called  Lampetia  by  Polybius.  ^o\v  Amantig,  or  Man- 
tia,  a  town  of  Calabria  Ultra,  near  the  bay  of  Euphe- 
mia.    E.  Long.  16.  20.  N.  Lat.  39.  15. 

CLAMPING,  in  joinery,  is  the  fitting  a  piece  of 
board  with  the  grain  to  another  piece  of  board  crofs 
the  grain.  Thus  the  ends  of  tables  are  commonly 
clamped,  to  prevent  their  warping. 

CLANDESTINE,  any  thing  done  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  parties  concerned,  or  without  the  pro- 
per folemnltles.  Thus  a  marriage  is  faid  to  be  clande- 
ttine,  when  performed  without  the  publication  of  bans, 
the  confent  of  parents,  5cc. 

CLANS,  is  hiftdry,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Scot* 
land.  The  nations  which  over-ran  Europe  were  ori- 
ginally divided  into  many  fmall  tribes  ;  and  when  they 
came  to  parcel  out  the  lands  which  they  had  conquered, 
it  was  natural  for  every  chieftain  to  beftow  a  portion, 
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in  the  firR  place,  upon  thofe  of  his  own  tribe  or  fa-  about  the  1212 
raily..  Thele  all  held  their  lands  of  him  ;  and  as  the 
fafety  of  each  individual  depended  on  the  general 
union,  thefe  fmall  focicties  clung  together,  and  were 
diilinguifhed  by  fome  common  appellation,  either  pa- 
tronymical  or  local,  long  before  the  introduftion  of 
furnames  or  enfigns  armorial.  But  when  thefe  be- 
came common,  the  defcendants  and  relations  of  every 
chieftain  afTumed  the  fan*e  name  and  arms  with  him  ; 
other  vafFals  were  proud  to  imitate  their  example ; 
and  by  degrees  they  were  communicated  to  all  thofe 
who  held  of  the  fame  fuperior.  Thus  clanfliips  were 
Hipaty  of  formed  ;  and,  in  a  generation  or  tw©,  that  confangui- 
Scotlend.  nity,  which  was  at  firft  in  a  great  meafure  imaginary, 
was  believed  to  be  real.  An  artificial  union  was  con- 
verted into  a  natural  one :  men  willingly  followed  a 
leader,  whom  they  regarded  both  as  the  fuperior  of 
theii  lands  and  the  chief  of  their  blood ;  and  ferved 
him  not  only  with  the  fidelity  of  vaffals,  but  the  affec- 
tion of  friends.  In  the  other  feudal  kingdoms,  we 
may  obferve  fuch  unions  as  we  have  defcribed,  im- 
perfeftly  formed ;  but  in  Scotland,  whether  they  were 
the  production  of  chance,  or  the  efFcft  of  policy,  or 
flrengthened  by  their  preferving  their  genealogies 
both  genuine  and  fabulous,  clanfnips  were  univerfal. 
Such  a  confederacy  might  be  overcome  ;  it  could  not 
be  broken  ;  and  no  change  of  manners  or  govern- 
ment has  been  able,  in  fome  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to 
diffolvc  affociatlons  which  are  founded  upon  prejudices 
fo  natural  to  the  human  mind.  How  formidable  were 
nobles  at  the  head  of  followers,  who,  counting  that 
caufe  juft  and  honourable  which  their  chief  approved, 
were  ever  ready  to  take  the  field  at  his  command, 
and  to  facrlfice  their  lives  in  defence  of  his  perfon  or 
of  his  fame  !  Againft  fuch  men  a  king  contended  with 
great  difadvantage  ;  and  chat  cold  fervice,  which  money 
purchafes,  or  authority  extorts,,  was  not  an  equal  match 
for  their  ardour  and  zeal. 

Some  imagine  the  word  clan  to  be  only  a  corruption 
of  the  Roman  co/c/«ia;  but  Mr  Wliittaker  afferts  it  to 
be  purely  Britilh,  and  to  fignify  a  family. 

CLAP,  in  medicine,  the  firft  ftage  of  the  venereal 
difeafe,  more  ufually  called  a  Gonorrhoea. 

CiAP-Nety  in  birding,  a  fort  of  net  contrived  for 
the  taking  of  larks  with  the  looking- glafs,  by  the  me- 
thod called  daring  or  domng.  The  nets  are  fpread 
over  an  even  piece  of  ground,  and  the  larks  are  iivvi- 
ted  to  the  place  by  other  larks  faftened  down,  and  by 
a  looking-glafs  compofed  of  five  pieces,  and  fixed  in  a 
frame  fo  tliat  it  is  turned  round  very  fwiftly  back- 
wards and  forwards,,  by  means  of  a  cord  pulled  by  a 
perfon  at  a  confiderable  diftance  behind  a  hedge.  See 

DORING. 

CLAR,  or  Claer,  in  metallurgy,  bone-aflies  per- 
feftly  calcined,  and  finely  powdered,  kept  purpofely 
for  covering  the  infides  of  CoppEts. 

CLARAMONT-POWDER,  a  kind  of  earth,  called 
terra  de  Baira,  from  the  place  where  it  is  found  ;  it 
15  famous  at  Venice,  for  its  efficacy  in  flopping  hemor- 
rhages of  all  kinds,  and  in  curing  malignant  fevers. 

Precept  of  CLARE  constat,  in  Scots  law,  the 
warrant  of  a  fuperior  for  entering  and  infefting  the  heir 
of  his  former  vaffal,  without  the  interpofition  of  an  in- 
queft. 

Nuns  of  St  Cure,  were  founded  at  Affifa  in  Italy, 
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Thefe  nuns  obferved  the  rule  of  St. 
Francis,  and  wore  habits  of  the  fame  colour  with  thofe 
of  the  Francifcan  friars :  and  hence  were  cal'ed  Mdno- 
rejfes  ;  and  their  houfe,  without  Aldgate,  the  MInories, 
where  they  were  fettled  when  firft  brought  over  into 
England,  about  the  year  1293.  They  had  only  three 
hovtfes  befides  this. 

Clare,  a  market-town  of  Suffolk,  13  miles  fouth 
of  Bury.  E.  Long.  o.  3J  N.  Lat.  52.  15.  Itgiveslhe 
title  of  Earl  to  the  duke  of  Nevvcaftle. 

Clare  is  alfo  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame 
name  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  In  Ireland,  fkua- 
ted  about  1  7  miles  north-weft  of  Limerick.  W.  Longt 
9.  o.  N.  L?.t.  52.  40. 

CLARENCIEUX,  the  fecond  king  at  arms,  fo 
called  from  the  duke  of  Clarence,  to  whom  he  firft  be-' 
longed  :  for  Liontl,  3d  fon  to  Edward  III.  havino  by 
his  wife  the  honour  of  Clare  in  the  county  of  Tlio- 
mond,  was  afterwards  declared  duke  of  Clarence  ; 
which  dukedom  afterwards  efcheating  to  Edward  IV. 
he  made  this  earl  a  king  at  armSi  His  o.Ticc  is  to- 
marfhal  and  difpofe  of  the  funerals  of  all  the  lovvet  no- 
bility, as  baronets,  knights,  tfqulres,  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  Trent ;  whence  he  is  fometimes  called  furroy  op 
fovfh-roy..  in  cnntradiftlnfition  to  norro\u 

CLARENDON  (Conftitutlons  of),  certain  conftl-- 
tntions  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  If.  A.  D.  1 164,  in- 
a  parliament  held  at  Clarendon  ;  whereby  the  king 
checked  the  power  of  the  Pope  and  his  clergy,  and 
greatly  narrowed  the  total  exemption  they  cldlmcd  from 
f ecula  r  j  u  ri  fd  i  £t !  on . 

Clarendon  (Earl  of..)  See  Hyde* 
CLARENNA,  Tabulae  (anc.  geog.);  a  town  of 
Vindellcia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lycus  and  Danube.-. 
Now  Raitiy  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
Danube,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lech.  E.  Long^ 
I.I.  o.  N.  Lat.  48.  45. 

CLAPvENZA,  the  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame 
name  in  the  Morea ;  it  is  a  fea  port  town,  fituated  oa 
the  Mediterranean.    E.  Long.  21.  40.  N.  Lat.  37.  40.. 

CLARET,  a  name  given  by  the  French  to  fuch  o£ 
their  red  wines  as  are  not  of  a  deep,  or  high  colour. 
See  Wine. 

CLARICHORD,  or  Manic  hord>  a  mufical  Inftru- 
ment  in  form  of  a  fpinet. 

It  has  49  or  50  ftops,  and  70  firings,  which  bear 
on  five  bridges ;  the  firft  whereof  is  the  higheft,  the  reft' 
diminifhing  in  proportion.  Some  of  the  ftrings  are 
in  unifon,  their  number  being  greater  than  that  of  the- 
ftops.  There  are  feveral  little  mortoifes  f6r  paffing: 
the  jacks,  armed  with  brafs-hooks,  which  ftop  and  raife. 
the  chords  inftead  of  the  feather  ufed  in  virginals  and 
fpinets.:  but  what  diftinguifhes  it  moft  is,  that  the 
chords  are  covered  with  pieces  of  cloth,  which  render 
the  found  fweeter,.  and  deaden  it  fo  that  it  cannot  ba 
heard  at  any  confidei-able  diftance:  whence  it  comes  ta- 
be  particularly  in  ufe  among  the  nuns,  who  learn  to 
play,  and  are  unwiUing  to  difturb  the  lilence  of  the  dor- 
mitory. 

CLARIFICATION,  the  aft  of  cleaning  or  fining 
any  fluid  from  all  heterogeneous  matter  or  fecu- 
lencies. 

The  fubllanees  ufually  employed  for  clarifying  li- 
quors, are  whites  of  eggs,  blood,  and  ifinglafs.  The 
two  firft  are  ufed  for  fucli  liquors  as  are  clarified  whilll 
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boiling  hot ;  the  laft  for  thofe  which  are 
in  the  cold,  luch  as  wines,  &c.  The  whites  of  egi^s 
are  beat  up  into  a  froth,  and  mixed  with  the  liquor, 
upon  which  they  unite  with  and  entangle  the  impure 
matters  that  floated  in  it ;  and  prefcntly  growing 
hatd  by  the  heat,  carry  them  up  to  the  furface  in 
form  of  a  fcum  no  longer  diffoluble  in  the  liquid. 
Blood  operates  in  the  fame  manner,  and  is  chiefly  ufed 
in  purifying  the  brine  from  which  fait  is  made.  Great 
quantities  of  ifinglafs  are  confumed  for  fining  turbid 
wines.  For  this  purpofe  fome  throw  an  entire  piece, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  into  a  wine  caflc  ;  by  de- 
grees the  glue  diflblves,  and  forms  a  flcin  upon  the  fur- 
face,  which  at  length  fubfiding,  carries  down  with  it 
the  feculent  matter  which  floated  in  the  wine.  Others 
previoufly  diffolve  the  ilinglafs ;  and  having  boiled  it 
down  to  a  flimy  confiftence,  mix  it  with  the  liquor, 
roll  the  caflv  ftrongly  about,  and  then  fuffer  it  to  ftand 
to  fettle.  Neuman  queftions  the  wholefomenefs  of 
wines  thus  purified;  and  alTures  us  that  he  himfelf, 
after  drinking  only  a  few  ounces  of  fack  thus  clarified, 
V)Ut  not  fettled  quire  fine,  was  feized  with  ficknefs  and 
vomiting,  followed  by  fuch  a  vertigo,  that  he  could  not 
{land  upright  for  a  minute  together.  The  giddinefs 
continued  with  a  naufea  and  want  of  appetite  for  fe- 
vtral  days. 

CLARIGATIO,  In  Roman  antiquity,  a  ceremony 
that  always  preceded  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  It 
was  performed  in  this  manner  :  firft  four  heralds 
crowned  with  vervain,  were  fent  to  demand  fatisfac- 
tion  for  the  injuries  done  the  Roman  fi;ate.  Thefe 
heralds  taking  the  gods  to  witnefs  that  their  demands 
were  jul^,  one  of  them,  with  a  ckar  voice,  de- 
manded reftitution  within  a  limited  time,  commonly 
V53  jdays  ;  which  being  expired  without  i-eftitution 
made,  then  the  porter  patratus,  or  prince  of  the  heralds, 
proceeded  to  the  enemies  frontiers,  and  declared 
war. 

CLARII  Apollikis  Fanum  (Strabo,  Pliny),  a 
temple  and  grove  of  Apollo,  fituated  between  Colophon 
and  Licbedos,  in  Ionia ;  called  Claros  (Thucydides, 
Ovid).  The  name  alfo  of  a  town  and  mountain  there 
(Nicander);and  of  a  fountain  (Clemens  Alexandrinus) ; 
the  waters  of  which  infpired  with  prophetic  fury.  Cla- 
ritis  the  epithet  of  Apollo  (Strabo). 

CLARION,  a  kind  of  trumpet,  whofe  tube  is  nar- 
rower and  its  tone  acuter  and  fliriller  than  that  of  the 
common  trumpet.  It  is  faid  that  the  clarion,  now  ufed 
among  the  Moors  and  Poituguefe,  who  borrowed  it 
from  the  Moors,  fetved  anciently  for  a  treble  to  fe- 
Ycral  trumpets,  which  founded  tenor  and  bafs. 

CLARISSES,  an  order  of  mms  fo  called  from  their 
founder  St  Clara  or  St  Clare.  (See  St  Clare)^  She 
was  in  the  town  of  Affifa  in  Italy  ;  and  having  re- 
nounced the  world  to  dedicate  herfelf  to  religion,  gave 
birth  to  this  order  in  the  year  12  12  ;  which  compre- 
hends not  only  thofe  nuns  that  follow  the  rule  of  St 
Francis,  according  to  the  ttrift  letter,  and  without 
any  mitigation,  but  thofe  likewife  who  follow  the  fame 
rule  foftened  and  mitigated  by  feveral  popes.  It  is  at 
preCent  one  of  the  moft  flourifliing  orders  of  nuns  in 
Europe.  After  Ferdinand  Cortez  had  conquered  Mexi- 
co for  the  king  of  Spain,  Ifabella  of  Portugal,  wife 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  fent  thither  fome  nuns  of 
the  order_  of  St  Clara,  who  made  feveral  fettleraents 
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Near  their  monafterles  were  founded  commu- 
nities of  Indian  young  women,  to  be  initrufted  by  the 
claTiffes  in  religion,'  and  fuch  works  as  were  fultable  to 
perfons  of  their  fex.  Thefe  communities  are  fo  con- 
fiderable  that  they  ufually  confift  of  four  or  five  hun-? 
dred. 

CLARKE  (Dr  Samuel),  a  preacher  and  writer  of 
confiderable  note  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was, 
during  the  Inter-regnum,  and  at  the  time  of  the  ejec- 
tion, minifter  of  St  Bennet  Fink  In  London.  In  No- 
vember 1660,  he,  In  the  name  of  the  Prefbyterian 
mlniders,  prelented  an  addrefs  of  thanks  to  the  king 
for  his  declaration  of  liberty  of  confcience.  He  was 
one  of  the  commiflioners  of  the  Savoy  ;  and  behaved' 
on  that  occafion  with  great  prudence  and  moderation. 
He  fometimes  attended  the  church  as  an  hearer  and- 
commimicant;  and  was  much  efteeraed  by  all  that 
knew  him,  for  his  great  probity  and  indultry.  The 
mofl.  valuable  of  his  numerous  works  are  faid  to  be 
his  Lives  of  the  Puritan  Divines  and  other  peifons  of 
note,  22  of  which  are  printed  In  his  martyrology  :  the 
reft  are  in  his  Lives  of  fundry  Eminent  Perfons  in  this 
latter  Age,  folio;  and  in  his  Marrow  of  Ecclefiaftical-- 
Hillory,  in  folio  and  quarto.    He  died  in  f68o. 

Clarkte  (Samuel),  the  fon  of  the  former,  was  fel- 
low of  Pcmbroke-hall  in  Cambridge  ;  but  was  eje£led. 
from  his  fellowfliip  for  refufing  to  take  the  engage- 
rr.ents,  as  he  was  alfo  afterwards  from  his  rc£lory  of 
Grendon  in  Bucklngham{hir&  He  applied  himfelf 
early  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures  ;  and  his  annota- 
tions on  the  Bible,,  printed  together  with  t!ie  facred 
text,  is  highly  commended  by  Dr  Owen,  Mr  Baxter, 
and  Dr  Calamy.    He  died  in  1 701,  aged  75. 

Clarke  (Dr  Samuel),  a  very  celebrated  EngllHi- 
divine,  was  the  fon  of  Edward  Clarke,  Efq;  alderman 
of  Norwich,  and  one  of  its  reprefentatives  In  parlia- 
ment for  feveral  years;  and  born  there  October  11, 
1675.  He  was  inftrufted- in  clafiical  learning  at  the 
frce^fchool  of  that  town  j  and  in  169.1  removed  thence 
to  Caius  college  in  Cambridge,-  where  his  uncommon  ■ 
abilities  foon  began  to  difplay  themfelves.  Though 
the  philofophy  of  Des  Cartes  was  at  that  time  the 
eftablifhecl  philofophy  of  the  univerfity,  yet  Clarke 
eafily  mattered  the  new  fyfl:em  of  Ncwton  ;  and  in  or-- 
der  to  his  firtt  degree  of  arts,  performed  a  public  ex- 
ercife  in  the  fchools  upon  a  q.ueftion  taken  from  it. 
He  greatly  ct)ntributed  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the. 
Newtonian  philofophy  by  an  excellent  tranflatlon  of, 
and  notes  upon,  Rohault'S  *'  Phyfics,"  which  he  fi-- 
nilhed  before  he  was  22  years  of  age.  The  fyftem  of 
natural  philofophy  then  generally  taught  in  the  univer-- 
fity  was  that  written  by  Rohaolt,  founded  altogether, 
upon  Cartefian  principles,  and  very  ill  tranflated  into 
Latin.  Clarke  gave  a  new  tranflatlon,  and  added  to* 
it  fuch  notes  as  might  lead  (Indents  infenfibly  and  by 
degrees  to  other  and  truer  notions, than  could  be 
found  there.  "  And  this  certainly  (fays  Blfliop  Hoad- 
ly)  was  a  more  prudent  method  of  introducing  truth 
unknown  before,  than  to  attempt  to  throw  afide  this 
treatife  entirely,  and  write  a  new  one  infl:ead  of  It. 
The  fuccefs  anfwered  exceedingly  well  to  .  his  hopes  ; 
and  he  may  juftly  be  ftyled  a  great  benefaftor  to  tha 
univerfity  in  this  attempt.  For  by  this  means  the  true 
philofophy  has,  without  any  noife,  prevailed  ;  and  to 
this  day  his  tranflation  of.  Rohault  is,,  generally  fpeak^ 
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ike.  I'ng,  the  ftanding  text  for  ledtures,  and  his  notes  the 
firit  direction  to  thofe  who  are  willing  to  receive  the 
reality  and  truth  of  things  in  the  place  of  invention 
and  romance."  Whifton  relates,  that  in  1697,  while 
he  was  chaplain  to  Moore  bifhop  of  Norwich,  he  met 
youtig  Clarke,  then  wholly  unknown  to  him,  at  a  cof- 
feebaufe  in  that  city  ;  where  they  entered  into  a  con- 
verfation  about  the  Cartefian  philofophy,  particularly 
Rohault's  "  Phyfics,"  which  Clarke's  tutor,  as  he  tells 
us,  had  put  him  upon  tranfiating.  "  The  refult  of 
this  converfatlo'n  was  (fays  Whifton),  that  1  was  great- 
ly furprized  that  fo  young  a  man  as  Clarke  then  was, 
ftiould  know  fo  much  of  thofe  fublime  difcoven'es, 
which  were  then  almoft  a  fecret  to  all,  but  to  a  few 
particular  mathematicians.  Nor  did  I  remember  (con- 
tinues he)  above  one  or  two  at  the  moft,  whom  I  had 
then  met  with,  that  feemed  to  know  fo  much  of  that 
phl'lofophy  as  Clarke."  This  tranflation  of  Rohault 
was  firft  printed  in  1697,  8vo.  There  have  been  four 
editions  of  it,  in  every  one  of  which  improvements 
have  been  made  ;  efpecially  in  the  laft  in  i'  18,  which 
has  the  following  title  :  J'acohi  Rohaultl  Phyfica.  La- 
tine  "Verfift  recevfu'it,  ef  uher'ior'ihm  jam  Annotat'ion'ihus ^ 
ex  illtijir'ijjimi  Ifaaci  Nvwtoni  Phllofophia  maxtmam  partem 
haujlls,  ampllficavlt  et  ornavlt  S.  Clarke,  S.  T.  P.  Acce- 
dunt  etlam  in  hac  quarta  edithne  nova  aliqmt  tabulte  tsrl 
inctfte,  et  Annotatmies  multum  flint  atiSa.  Dr  John  Clarke, 
late  dean  of  Sarum,  and  our  author's  brother,  tranf- 
lated  this  work  into  Englifh,  and  publiOied  it  in  2  vols 
8vo. 

Afterwards  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  divinity  ;  and 
in  order  to  fit  himfclf  for  the  facred  funftion,  he  ftudied 
the  Old  Teftament  in  the-origin^-l  Hebrew,  the  New 
in  the  original  Greek,  and  the  primitive  Chriftian 
writers.  Having  taken  holy  orders,  he  became  chap- 
lain to  Moore  bifhop  .of  Norwich,  who  was  ever  after 
his  conftant  friend  and  patron.  In  1699  he  publifhed 
two  treatifes  :  one  intitled  "  Three  practical  Effays  on 
Baptifm,  Confirmation,  and  Repentance  ;"  the  other, 
*'  Some  Refleftions  on  that  part  of  a  book  called 
Amyntor,  or  a  Defence  of  Milton's  Life,  which  re- 
lates to  the  Writings  of  the  Primitive  Fathers,  and  the 
Canon  of  -the  New  Teftament."    In  1 701  he  publiftied 

A  Paraphrafe  upon  the  Gofpel  of  Sl  Matthew ;" 
which  was  followed  in  f  702  by  the  "  Paraphrafes  up- 
on the  Gofpels  of  St  Mark  and  St  Luke,"  and  foon 
after  by  a  third  volume/*  upon  St  John."  They  were 
afterwards  printed  together  in  2  vols  8vo  ;  and  have 
fince  undergone  feveral  editions.  He  intended  to  have 
gone  through  the  remaining  books  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment, but  fomething  accidentally  interrupted  the  exe- 
cution. 

Mean  while  Biftiop  Moore  gave  him.  the  reitory  of 
Drayton  near  Norwich,  and  procured  for  him  a  parifti 
in  that  city  ;  and  thefe  he  ferved  himfelf  in  that  fea- 
fon  when  the  blfliop  refided  at  Norwich.  In  1704 
he  was  appointed  to  preach  Boyle's  leAure  ;  and  the 
fubjefl  be  chofe  was,  "  The  being  and  attributes  of 
God."  He  fucceeded  fo  well  in  this,  and  gavg  fuch 
high  fatisfaftion,  that  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the 
fame  leflure  the  next  year;  when  he  chofe  for  his  fub- 
je(ft  "  The  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion." 
Thefe  fermons  were  firlt  printed  in  two  diftinft  vo- 
lumes ;  the  former  in  1705,  the  latter  in  1706.  They 
have  fince  been  printed  in  one  volume,  under  the  ge- 


neral title  of  "  A  DIfcourfe  concerning  the  Being  and  Clarte. 
Attributes  of  God,  the  Obligations  of  natural  Reli'  v— - 
gion,  and  the  Truth  and  Certainty  of  the  Chriftian 
Revelation,  in  anfwer  to  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Oracles  of  Reafon,  and  other  Deniers  of 
natural  and  revealed  Religion."  Ciai-ke  having  endea- 
voured in  the  firft  part  of  this  work  to  fhow,  that  the 
being  of  a  God  may  be  demonftrated  by  arguments 
a  priori,  is  unluckily  involved  in  the  cenfure  which  Pope 
has  pafled  upon^  this  method  of  reafoning  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines.  They  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of 
his  dunces,  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  goddefs  Dul- 
nefs  : 

"  Let  others  creep  by  ti.Tiid  />eps  and  flov!r, 

"  On  plain  experience  lay  foundations  low, 

"  By  coninion  fenfe  10  common  knowledge  brei, 

"  And  loft  to  nature's  caufe  throuoh  nature  led. 

*'  .Vll-feeing  in  thy  mifls,  we  want  no  guide, 

"  Mother  of  arro'/ance^  and  fource  of  pride  ! 

"  We  nobly  take  the  hiijh  priori  r.  ad, 

"  And  reafon  downward,  till  we  doulit  of  God." 

Dur.cLiJ,  b.  4.  1.  455. 

Upon  which  we  have  the  following  note  :  *'  Thofe  who, 
from  the  efl'ecls  in  this  vifible  world,  deduce  the  eter- 
nal power  and  Godhead  of  the  firft  caufe,  though  they 
cannot  attain  to  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Deity,  yet 
difcover  fo  much  of  him  as  enables  them  to  fee  the 
end  of  their  creation  and  the  means  of  their  happi- 
nefs  :  whereas  they  who  take  this  high  priori  road, 
as  Hobbes,  Spinofa,  Des  Cartes,  and  fome  better  rea- 
foners,  for  one  that  goes  right,  ten  lofe  thcmfelves  in 
mifts,  or  ramble  after  vifions,  which  deprive  them  of 
all  fight  of  their  end,  and  miflead  them  in  the  choice 
of  wrong  means."  Clarke,  it  is  probable,  would  not 
have  denied  this  ;  and  the  poet  perhaps  would  have 
fpared  his  better  reafoners,  and  not  have  joined  them, 
with  fuch  company,  had  he  recoUefted  our  author's 
apology  for  ufingthe  argument  a  priori.  '*  The  argu- 
ment a pofieriori  (fays  he)  is  indeed  by  far  the  moft 
generally  ufeful  argument,  moft  eafy  to  be  underftood, 
and  in  fome  depree  fuited  to  all  capacities  ;  and  there- 
fore it  ought  always  to  be  infifted  upon  :  But  for  as 
much  as  atheiftical  writers  have  fometimes  oppofed  the 
being  and  attributes  of  God  by  fuch  metaphyfical  reai- 
fonings,  as  can  no  otherwife  be  obviated  than  by  zx- 
gu'm g  a  priori ;  therefore  this  manner  of  arguing  alfo 
is  ufeful  and  neceffary  in  its*  proper  place."  To  this 
may  be  added  the  anfwer  he  made  to  Mr  Whifton  up- 
on this  occafion,  as  narrated  by  the  latter  in  his  Hf- 
ftorical  Memoirs.  "  When  Clarke  brought  me  his 
book,  I  was  in  my  garden  againft  St  Peter's  college  in 
Cambridge,  where  I  then  hved.  Now  I  perceived, 
that  in  thefe  fermons  he  had  dealt  a  great  deal  in  ab- 
ftrafl  and  metaphyfical  reafoning.  I  therefore  afl<ed 
him  how  he  ventured  into  fuch  fubtleties  which  I  ne- 
ver durft  meddle  with  ?  and  ftiowing  him  a  nettle,  or 
fome  contemptible  weed  in  my  garden,  I  told  him 
that  weed  contained  better  arguments  for  the  being  and 
attributes  of  a  God  than  all  his  metaphyfics.  Clarke 
confefled  it  to  be  fo  ;  but  alleged  for  himfelf,  that  fince 
fuch  philofophei  s  as  Hobbes  and  Spinoza  had  made  ufc 
of  thofe  kind  of  fubtleties  againft,  he  thought  proper  to 
ftiow  that  the  like  way  of  reafoning  might  be  made  better 
ufe  of  on  the  fide  of,  religion  ;  which  reafon  or  excufe 
I  allowed  to  be  not  inconfiderable."  Undotibtedly, 
as  the  prefent  editor  of  Biographie  Britannica  ob- 
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Clarice,  ferves,  the  grand,  the  proper,  the  decifive  proof  of 
the  exiftence,  perfeftions,  and  providence  of  the  Dc;icy, 
mud  be  drawn  from  his  \Vorks.  On  this  proof,  as  be- 
ing tqitally  fatisfaftory  to  the  profouiideft  philofopher 
and  the  ineaneft  peafant,  tlie  caufe  of  religion  will 
ever  ftand  fecure.  NevcrthcL-fs,  if  there  be  fuclr  a 
thing  as  an  argument  ij  priori,  why  ir.ay  not  {pecuia- 
tive  men  be  employed  in  its  examination  ?  Several  able 
•divines  and  philofophers  have  thought,  and  ftill  think, 
that  this  arijument  for  the  being  and  attributes  of  God, 
will  ftand  the  teft  of  the  fevered  fcrutiny  ;  and  theie- 
fore  they  cannot  be  blamed  for  endeavouring  to  fet  it 
in  a  convincing  light  to  others.  As  to  the  merit,  in- 
deed, of  the  whole  work  under  confidcration,  including 
the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly of  the  firft  order.  Difficulties  may  be  raifed 
on  particular  points,  and  the  ablelt  and  moil  candid 
inquirers  may  fometimes  fee  caufe  to  hefitate  with  re- 
gard to  the  validity  of  the  reafoning  :  but  ftill,  in  ge- 
neral, the  book  reflefts  honour  on  the  age  as  well  as 
the  author  that  produced  it,  and  will  defcend,  with 
diftinguiftied  reputation,  to  a  late  pofterity.  The  de- 
fence, in  particular,  of  the  facred  original  and  autho- 
rity of  Chriftianity,  is  admirably  conduced. 

In  1 706  he  publifiied  "  A  Letter  to  Mr  Dodwell 
wherein  all  the  arguments  in  his  epiftolary  difcourfe 
againft  the  immortality  of  the  foul  are  particularly  an- 
fvvered,  and  the  judgment  of  the  fathers,  to  whom 
Mr  Dodvvell  had  appealed  concerning  that  matter, 
truly  leprefented.  Bidiop  Hoadly  obferves,  that  in 
this  letter  he  anfwered  Mr  Dodwell  in  fo  excellent  a 
manner,  both  with  regard  to  the  philofophical  part, 
and  to  the  opinions  of  fome  of  the  primitive  writers, 
upon  whom  tbefe  doftrines  were  fixed,  that  it  gave 
univerfal  fatisfaftion.  But  this  controverfy  did  not  ftop 
here  ;  for  the  celebrated  Collins,  coming  in  as  a  fe- 
cond  to  Dodwell,  went  much  farther  into  the  philofo- 
phy  of  the  difpute,  and  indeed  feemed  to  produce  all 
that  could  pofiibly  be  faid  againft  the  immateriality  of 
the  foul,  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  human  aftions.,  This 
enlarged  the  fcene  of  the  difpute  ;  into  which  our  au- 
thor entered,  and  wrote  with  fuch  a  fpirit  of  clear- 
nefs  and  demonftration,  as  at  once  fhowcd  him  great- 
ly fuperior  to  his  adverfaries  in  metaph^fica]  and  phy- 
fjcal  knowledge  ;  and  made  every  intelligent  reader  re- 
joice, that  fuch  an  incident  had  happened  to  provoke 
and  extort  from  him  that  plenty  of  ft.rong  reafoning 
and  perfpicuity  of  expreflion,  which  were  indeed  very 
much  w-anted  upon  this  intricate  and  obfcure  fubjedl. 
"  And  I  am  perfuaded  (continues  the  biftiop),  that 
as  what  he  has  writ  in  this  controverfy  comprehends 
the  httle  that  the  ancients  had  faid  well,  and  adds  ftill 
more  evidence  than  ever  clearly  appeared  before,  and 
all  in  words  that  have  a  meaning  to  them,  it  will  re- 
main the  ftandard  of  good  fenfe  on  that  fide  of  the 
queftion,  on  which  he  fpent  fo  many  of  his  thoughts,' 
as  upon  one  of  his  favourite  points."  Clarke's  letter 
to  Dodwell  was  foon  followed  by  four  defences  of  it, 
in  four  feveral  letters  to  the  author  of  "  A  Letter  to 
the  learned  Mr  Henry  Dodvvell  ;  containing  fome  Re- 
marks on  a  pretended  Demonftration  of  the  Immate- 
riality and  natural  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  in  Mr 
Clarke's  Anfwer  to  his  late  Epiftolary  Difcourfe,  &c." 
They  were  afterwards  all  printed  together;  and  the 
**  Anfwer  to   Poland's  An-iyntor"  added  to  them. 
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In  tiie  raidll  of  all  thefe  labours,  he  found  t'me  to  <^'«r'fe. 
ftiow  his  regard  to  mathematical  and  phyfical  ftudies,  /"^ 
and  exa£l  knowledge  and  flcill  in  them.     And  his  na-  4 
tural  aft'idioa  and  capacity  for  thefe  ftudies  were  net 
a  little  improved  by  the  friendfliip  of  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton ;  at  whole  rcqucft  he  tranflated  his  "  Optica"  in- 
to Latin  in  1706.    With  this  verfion  Sir  Ifaac  was  fo 
highly  pleafcd,  that  he  prefented  him  with  the  fum  of 
L.500,  or  L.  100  for  each  child,  Clarke  having  then 
five  children. 

Hiis  year  alfo,  bifhcp  Mocre,  vi'ho  had  long  forift- 
cd  a  defign  of  fixing  him  more  conipicnoufly,  procu' 
red  for  him  the  reftory  of  St  Bennet's,  Paul's  Wharf,. 
1^'  London  ;  and  foon  after  carried  him  to  court,  and 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  queen  Anne.  She 
appointed  him  one  of  hei  chaplains  in  ordinary  ;  and,, 
in  confideration  of  his  great  merit,  and  at  the  requeft 
of  the  bifliop,  prefented  him  to  the  reftory  of  St 
James's,  Weftminfter,  when  it  became  vacant  in  1709. 
Upon  his  advancement  to  this  ftation,  he  took  the 
degree  of  D.D.  v/hen  the  public  excrcife  which  he 
performed  for  it  at  Cambridge  was  prodigioufly  admi- 
red. The  quertions  which  he  maintained  were  thefe  : 
I.  "  Nulhim  fidei  Chrifliance  dogma,  in  facris  fcrip- 
turis  traditULn,  eft  reds  rationi  diiTentaneum  :"  that' 
is,  No  article  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  delivered  in  the 
holy  Scriptures,  is  dilagreeable  to.  right  reafon."    2.  . 

Sine  atlionum  humanarum  libertate  nulla  poteft  efle 
religio  :"  thai  is,  "  Without  the  liberty  of  human  ac- 
tions there  can  be  no  religion."  His  thefis  was  upon 
the  firft  of  thefe  queftions ;  which  being  thoroughly 
fifted  by  that  moft  acute  difputar.t  profeflbr  James,, 
he  made  an  extempore  reply,  in  a  continued  difcourfe 
for  near  half  an  hour,  with  fo  little  hefitation,  that 
many  of  the  auditors  d-clared  themfelves  aftonifticd  ; 
and  owned,  that  if  they  tiad  not  been  within  fight  of 
him.,  they  fhould  have  fuppofed  him  to  have  read  every 
word  of  it  from  a  paper.  After  this,  through  the 
courfe  of  the  fyllogiftical  difputation,  he  guarded  fo 
well  againft  the  arts  which  the  profefibr  was  a  com-- 
pkte  mailer  of;  replied  fo  readily  to  the  greateft  dif- 
hculties  fuch  an  objedtor  could  propofe^  and  prefled 
him  fo  clofe  and  hard  with  clear  and  intelligible  an- 
fwers,  that  perhaps  there  never  was  fueh  a  confiift 
heard  in  thofe  fchook.  The  profeflbr,  who  was  a  man 
of  humour  as  well  as  learning,  faid  to  him  at  the  end 
of  the  difputation,  "  Profedto,  me  probe  exercuifti  y' 
that  is,  "  On  my  word,  you  have  worked  me  fuffi- 
ciently ;"  and  the  members  of  the  univerfity  went, 
away,  admiring,  as  indeed  they  well  might,  that  a  man> 
even  of  Clarke's  abilities,  after  an  abfence  of  fo  many- 
years,  and .  a  long  difcourfe  of  bufinefs  of  quite  ano- 
ther natin-e,  ftiould  acquit  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
if  this  fort  of  Academical  exercife  had  been  his  conftant: 
em.ploym.ent  ;  and  with  fuch  fluency  and  purity  of  ex- 
preffi;.n,  as  if  he  had  been  accuftoined  to  no  other  lan- 
guage in  converfation  but  Latin.  The  fame  year,, 
1709,  he  revifed  and  correfted  Whifton's  tranflatidn 
of  the  "  Apoftolical  Conftitutions"  into  Englifti. 
Whifton  tells  us,thathis  own  ftudies  having  been  chiefly 
upon  other  things,  and  having  rendered  him  incapable 
of  being  alfo  a  critic  in  words  and  languages,  he  defi- 
red  his  great  friend  and  great  critic  Dr  Clarke  to  re- 
vife  that  tranflation  ;  which  he  was  fo  kind  as  to  agree 
to.  X 
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Clarke.  In  171  2,  he  p'lblirtied  a  moft  beautiful  and  pom- 
'pou3  edition  of  CaeTav's  commentarit?,  adorned  with 
elegant  fculptu'-es.  It  is  intitukd,  "  C.  Julli  Caefaris 
quae  extant,  accuritiffime  cum  libris  editis  &  mff.  opti- 
mis  coUata,  recognttn,  &  coricda  ;  acceflerunt  annota- 
tlones  Samuelis  Clarke,  S  T.  P.  item  indices  iocorum, 
rerumque  &  verborum,  utilifiimre."  It  was  printed  in 
1712,  folio  ;  and  afterwards  in  1720,  8vo.  It  was  de- 
dicated to  the  great  duke  of  Matlborough,  "  at  a  time," 
fays  Bifhop  Hoadly,  "  when  his  unequalled  viftories 
and  fuccefTc's  had  raifed  his  glory  to  the  highell  pitch 
abroad,  and  leffened  his  intereil  and  favour  at  home," 
In  the  publication  of  this  book,  the  doftor  took  par- 
'ticular  care  of  the  punftuation.  lu  the  annotations, 
he  fele£led  what  jippeared  the  beft  and  moft  judicious 
in  former  editors,  with  fome  correftions  and  emenda- 
tions of  his  own  interfperfed.  Mr  Addifon  has  fpoken 
of  this  folio  edition  of  Casfar's  commentaries  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  "  The  new  edition,  which  is  given  us 
of  Ccefar's  commentaries,  has  already  been  taken  notice 
of  in  foreign  gazettes,  and  is  a  work  that  does  ho- 
nour to  the  EngliHi  prefs.  It  is  no  wonder  that  an 
edition  (houldbe  very  correft,  whichhaspafTed  thro'  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  moft  accurate,  learned,  and  judicious 
■writers  this  age  has  produced.  The  beauty  of  the  pa- 
per, of  the  charafter,  and  of  the  feveral  cuts  with 
which  this  noble  work  is  illufhratcd,  makes  it  the  fi- 
neft  book  that  I  have  ever  feen  ;  and  is  a  true  inftance 
of  the  Englifh  genius,  which,  though  it  docs  not  come 
the  firft  into  any  art,  generally  carries 'it  to  great- 
er heights  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,"  This 
noble  work  has  rifen  in  value  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
fent.  A  copy  of  this  edition  in  large  paper,  moll 
fplendidly  bound  in  morocco,  was  fold  at  the  Hon. 
Mr  Beauclerk's  fale  for  forty-four  pounds ;  and  it  was 
faid  to  be  purchafed  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton.^  "  To 
a  prince  or  a  nobleman  (fays  Dr  Harwood),  it  was  a 
cheap  purchafe ;  for  it  was  the  moft  magnificent  book  I 
ever  beheld.  The  binding  coftMrBeauclerkfive  guineas. 

The  fame  year,  17  12,  he  publiflied  his  celebrated 
book  intituled,  *'  The  Scripture  Dodrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity, &c."  \vhich  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
fn-ft  is,  a  coUeAion  and  explication  of  all  the  texts  in 
the  "  New  Teftament,"  relating  to  the  doarine  of  the 
Trinity  :  In  the  fecond,  the  foregoing  doftrine  is  fet 
forth  at  large,  and  explained  in  particular  and  diftin£l 
propofitions  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  principal  paffages 
in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  relating  to 
•  the  doarine  of  the  Trinity,  are  confidered.  Biihop 
Hoadly  applauds  our  author's  method  of  proceeding, 
in  forming  his  fentiments  upon  fo  important  a  point : 
He  knew  (fays  he),  and  all  men  agreed,  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  mere  revelation.  He  did  not  therefore  retire 
into  his  clofet,  and  fet  himfelf  to  invent  and  forge  a  plau- 
fible  hypothefis,  which  might  lit  eafily  upon  his  mind. 
He  had  not  recourfe  to  abftraa  and  metaphyfical  rea- 
fonings  to  cover  or  patronize  any  fyftem  he  might  have 
embraced  before.  But,  as  a  Chriftian,  he  laid  open  the 
New  Teftament  before  him.  He  fearched  out  every 
text  In  which  mention  was  made  of  the  three  perfons, 
or  any  one  of  them.  He  accurately  examined  the 
meaning  of  the  words  ufed  about  every  one  of  them  ; 
and  by  the  beft  rules  of  grammar  and  critique,  and 
by  his  ll<ill  in  language,  he  endeavoured  to  fix  plainly 
what  was  declared  about  every  perlbn,  and  what  was 
not.  And  what  he  thought  to  be  the  truth,  he  pub- 
N°  81. 
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liflied  under  the  the  tide  of  '  The  Scripture  Doftrlne  Chrke. 

t*f  the  Trinity.'  "  I  am  far  (lays  the  Bifhop)  from  v— ~ 

taking  upon  me  tO' determine,  in  fo  difficult  a  queltion 
between  him  and  thofe  who  made  replies  to  him  ;  hut 
this  I  hope  I  may  be  allow^ed  to  fay,  that  every 
Chriftian  divine  and  layman  ought  to  pay  his  thanks 
to  Dr  Clarke  for  the  method  into  which  he  brought 
this  difpute  ;  and  for  that  colleaion  of  texts  of  the 
New  Teftament,  by  which  at  laft  it  muft  be  decided, 
on  which  fide  foeverthe  truth  maybe  fuppofed  to  lie." 
Whilton  informs  us,  that  fome  time  before  the  publi- 
cation of  this  book,  there  was  a  meflage  fent  to  him 
from  lord  Godolphin,  and  others  of  queen  Anne's  mi- 
nifters,  importing,.  "  That  the  aff"airs  of  the  public 
were  with  difficulty  then  kept  in  the  hands  of  thofe 
that  were  for  liberty  ;  that  it  was  therefore  an  unfeafon- 
able  time  for  thtt  publication  of  a  book  that  would 
make  a  great  noife  and  diliurbance  ;  and  that  there- 
fore they  defired  him  to  forbear  till  a  fitter  oppor- 
tunity (hould  offer  itfelf :"  which  meffage  (fays  he) 
the  doaor  had  no  regard  to,  but  went  on  according 
to  the  diaates  of  his  own  confcience  with  the  publi- 
cation of  his  book.  The  miniiters,  however,  were 
very  right  in  their  conjeaures  ;  for  the  work  made  noife 
and  diicurbance  enough,  andoccafioned  a  great  number 
of  books  and  pamphlets,  written  by  himfelf  and  others. 

Books  and  pamphlets,  however,  were  not  all  which 
the  "  Scripture  Doarine  of  the  Trinity"  occafioned  : 
it  made  its  author  obnoxious  to  the  power  ecclefiallical, 
and  his  book  to  be  complained  of  by  the  Lower  Houfe 
of  convention.  The  Doaor  drew  up  a  preface,  and  af- 
terwards gave  in  feveral  explanations,  which  feemed  to 
fatisfy  the  Upper  Houfe  ;  at  leaft  the  aftair  was  not 
brought  to  any  iffue,  the  members  appearing  defirous 
to  prevent  diflenfions  and  divifions. 

In  1 7 15  and  17 16,  he  had  a  difpute  with  the  cele- 
brated Leibnitz,  relating  to  the  principles  of  natural 
philofophy  and  religion;  and  a  colkaion  of  the  pa- 
pers which  paffed  between  them  was  publifhed  in 
1 717.  This  performance  of  the  doaor's  is  infcribed 
to  her  late  majefty  queen  CaroKne,  then  princefs  of 
Wales,  who  was  pleafed  to  have  the  controverfy  pafs 
through  her  hands.  It  related  chiefly  to  the  import- 
ant and  difficult  fubjeas  of  liberty  and  neceflity. 

In  1 7 18,  Dr  Clarke  made  an  alteration  in  the  forms 
of  doxology  in  the  fingiiig  pfalms,  which  produced  no 
fmall  noife  and  difturbance,  and  occafioned  fome  pam- 
phlets to  be  written.    The  alteration  was  this : 

To  God,  through  Chi  id,  his  gnly  Sen, 
Immortal  gl^ry  be,  &c. 
And, 

To  God,  through  Clirift,  hh  Son,  f  ur  Lord, 
All  glory  be  iherefore,  &c. 


A  confiderable  number  of  thefe  fcka  pfalms  and 
hv'inns  having  been  difperfed  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
jn'oting  Chriltian  Knowledge,  before  the  alteration  of 
the  doxologies  was  taken  notice  of,  he  was  charged 
with  a  defign  of  impofing  upou  the  fociety  :  whereas, 
in  truth,  the  edition  of  them  bad  been  prepared  by 
him  for  the  ufe  of  his  own  parifli  only,  before  the  fo- 
ciety had  thoughts  of  purchafing  any  of  the  copies-: 
and  as  the  ufual  forms  of  doxology  are  not  eftabhfacd 
by  any  legal  authority,  ecclefiaftical  or  civil,  in  this 
he  had  not  offended. 

About  this  time  he  w^as  prefentcd  by  the  lord  Lech- 
mere, 
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ClarV.e.    mere,  the  cliailccJIor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaftcr,  to  the 
■~"^v— —  mafterlhip  of  Wigfton's  hofpital  in  Leiceftcr.  In  1 724, 
he  pubHlhed  17  fermons  preached  on  feveral  occafions, 
I  I  of  which  were  never  before  printed  ;  and  the  year 
following,  a  fermon,  preached  at  the  parifl-i-chiirch  of 
St  James's,  upon  the  erefting  a  charity-fchool  for  the 
education  of  women  fervants.    In  1727,  upon  the 
death  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  he  was  offered  by  the  court 
the  place  of  mafter  of  the  Mint,  woith  communihus  an- 
nh  1200  or  1500I.  a  year.    But  to  this  fecular  prefer- 
ment he  could  not  reconcile  himfelf ;  and  therefore  ab- 
folutely  refufed  it.    Whifton  feems  to  wonder,  that 
Clarke's  elogifts  (hould  lay  fo  little  ftrefs  upon  this  re- 
fufal,  as  to  mention  it  not  at  all,  or  at  leaft  very  negli- 
gently ;  while  "  he  takes  it,"  he  fays,  "  to  be  one  of 
the  moft  glorious  aftions  of  his  life,  and  to  afford  un- 
deniable conviftion,  that  he  was  in  carneft  in  his  re- 
ligion."   In" 1 728,  was  publifhfcd,  "  A  Letter  from 
I)r  Clarke  to  Mr  Benjamin  Hoadly,  F.  R.  S.  occa- 
'fioned  by  the  Controversy,  relating  to  the  Proportion 
of  Velocity  and  Force  in  Bodies  in  Motion  ;"  and 
printed  in  the  "  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  n°  401. 
In  1729,  he  publifhed  the  12  firfl  books  of  "  Ho- 
-  mer's  IHad."    This  edition  was  printed  in  4to,  and 
dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland.    The  Latin 
verfion  is  almoft  entirely  new  ;  and  annotations  are 
added  tp  the  bottom  of  the  pages.    Homer,  Bifhop 
Hoadly  tells,  was  Clarke's  admired  author,  even  to  a 
degree  of  fomething  like  enthufiafm,  hardly  natural  to 
his  temper  ;  and  that  in  this  he  went  a  little  beyond 
the  bounds  of  Horace's  judgment,  and  was  fo  unwil- 
ling to  allow  the  favourite  poet  ever  to  nod,  that  he 
has  taken  remarkable  pains  to  find  out,  and  give  a 
reafon  for  every  pafTage,  word,  and  title,  that  could 
create  any  fufpicion.    "  The  tranflation,"  adds  the 
Bifliop,  *'  with  his  correftions,  may  now  be  flyled  accu- 
rate :  and  his  notes,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  indeed  a 
treafury  of  grammatical  and  critical  knowledge.  He 
was  called  to  his  taflcby  royal  command  ;  and  he  has  pre- 
formed it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  worthy  of  the 
young  prince,  for  whom  itwas  laboured."    The  year 
of  its  pubhcation  was  the  lafl  of  this  great  man's  life. 
Though  not  robuft,  he  had  always  enjoyed  a  firm  ftate 
of  health,  without  any  indifpofition  bad  enough  to 
confine  him,  except  the  fmall-pox  in  his  youth  ;  till,, 
on  Sunday  May  i  i.  1729,  going  out  in  the  morning 
to  preach  before  the  judges  at  Serjeant's-inn,  he  was 
there  feized  with  a  pain  in  his  fide,  which  made  it 
impoffible  for  him  to  perform  the  office  he  was  called 
to;  and  quickly  became  fo  violent,  that  he  was  obHged 
to  be  carried  home.    He  went  to  bed,  and  thought 
himfelf  fo  much  better  in  the  afternoon,  that  he  would 
not  fufFer  himfelf  to  be  blooded  ;  againfl  which  reme- 
dy, it  is  remarkable  that  he  had  entertained  ftrong 
prejudices.    But  the  pain  returning  violently  about 
two  the  next  morning,  made  bleeding  abfolutely  ne- 
cefTary ;  he  appeared  to  be  out  of  danger,  and  conti- 
nued to  think  himfelf  fo,  till  the  Saturday  morning 
following  ;  when,  to  the  inexpreffible  furprife  of  all 
about  him,  the  pain  removed  from  his  fide  to  his 
head  ;  and,  after  a  very  fhort  complaint,  took  away 
his  fenfes  fo,  as  they  never  returned  any  more.  He 
continued  breathing  till  between  feven  and  eight  of  the 
evening  of  that  day,  which  was  May  17.  1729  j  and 
then  died,  in  his  54th  year. 
Vol.  V.  Part  L 
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Soon  after  his  death  were  publilhcd,  from  his  ori-  Clarke, 
ginal  manufcripts,  by  his  brother  Dr  John  Clarke,  dean  ~-~"V~~ 
of  Sarum,  "  An  FTxpofltion  of  the  Church  Catechifm," 
and  ten  volumes  of  fermons,  in  8vo.  His  "  Expofi- 
tion"  is  made  up  of  thofe  leftures  he  read  every 
Thurfday  morning  for  fome  months  in  the  year,  at  St 
James's  church.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  time  he  re>- 
vifed  them  with  gueat  care,  and  left  them  completely 
prepared  for  the  prefs.  "  As  to  the  fermons,  few  dif- 
courfes  in  .the  Englifh  language  are  more  judicious, 
and  fewer  flill  are  equally  inflruAive.  The  reafoning 
and  the  pradlical  parts  are  excellent,  and  the  explana- 
tions of  fcripture  are  uncommonly  valuable.  Though 
Dr  Clarke  had  not  the  turn  of  rnind  which  qualified 
him  for  moving  the  paffions,  and  indeed  did  not  make 
it  his  objeft,  his  fentiments,  neverthelefs,  are  frequent- 
ly expreffed  with  fuch  a  clearnefs  of  conception  and 
fuch  a  force  of  language,  as  to  produce  in  well  dlfpo- 
fed  readers  all  the  effect  of  the  pathetic.  Several  vo- 
lumes of  fermons  have  been  publifhed  fince  his  time, 
which  are  far  fuperior  in  point  of  elegance  and  beautv, 
and  we  have  the  higheft  fenfe  of  their  merit.  But  flill, 
if  we  were  called  upon  to  recommend  difcourfes,  which 
abound  with  the  mofl  folid  inflruftion,  and  promife 
the  moil  lafling  improvement,  we  fhould  never  forget 
a  Clarke  and  a  Jortin.  Three  years  after  the  Doftor';? 
death,  appeared  alfo  the  Twelve  Lafl  Books  of  the 
Iliad,  publiflied  in  410  by  his  fon,  Mr  Samuel  Clarke, 
who  informs  us,  in  the  preface,  that  his  father  had  li« 
nifhed  the  annotations  to  the  three  firfl  of  thofe  books, 
and  as  far  as  the  359th  verfe  of  the  fourth  ;  and  had 
revifed  the  text  and  verfion  as  far  as  verfe  510  of  the 
fame  book.  Dr  Clarke  married  Catharine,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Mr  Lockwood,  reflor  of  Little  Mif- 
fingham  in  Norfolk  ;  in  whofe  good  fenfe  and  un- 
blameable  behaviour  he  was  happy  to  his  death.  By 
her  he  had  feven  children,  two  of  whom  diedbefore  him, 
and  one  a  few  weeks  after  him. 

Of  the  charadlcr  of  this  great  divine,  the  following 
fliort  delineation  appeared  fome  years  fince  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  :  "  Samuel  Clarke,  D.D.  reftor 
of  St  James's,  Weflminfler  :  in  each  feveral  part  of 
ufeful  knowledge  and  critical  learning,  perhaps  with- 
out a  fuperior ;  in  all  united,  certainly  without  an 
equal ;  in  his  works,  the  bell  defender  of  religion  ;  in 
his  praftice,  the  greateft  ornament  to  it :  in  his  con- 
verfation  communicative,  and  in  an  uncommon  man- 
ner inflruftive  ;  in  his  preaching  and  writings,  flrong, 
clear,  and  calm  ;  in  his  life,  high  in  the  efleem  of  the 
wife,  the  good,  and  the  great  ;  in  his  death,  lamented 
by  every  friend  to  learning,  truth,  and  virtue."  In 
the  fame  publication  fome  not  incurious  anecdotes 
concerning  him  aiT  printed,  collefted  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Jones  of  Welwyn.  We  learn  from  them,  that  Dr 
Clarke  was  of  a  very  humaiie  and  tender  difpofition. 
When  his  young  children  amufed  themfelves  with  tor- 
menting and  killing  flies  upon  the  windows,  he  not  on- 
ly forbad  fuch  practices,  but  calmly  reafoned  with 
them,  in  fuch  a  familiar  manner,  as  was  calculated  to 
make  a  powerful  impreffion  upon  their  minds.  He 
was  very  ready  and  condefcendimg  in  anfwering  apph- 
cations  to  him  with  refpecS  tc  fcruples  ;  numberlefs 
inflances  of  which  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  his  life. 
One  thing  of  which  Dr  Clarke  was  peculiarly  cautious, 
was  not  to  lofe  the  leaft  minute  of  his  time.  He  al- 
F  ways 
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ways  carried  feme  book  about  with  him,  which  he 
would  read  whihl  riding  in  a  coach,  or  walking  in  the 
fit'lds,  or  if  he  had  any  leifure  moments  free  from 
company  or  his  other  Itudics.  Nay,  he  would  read 
even  in  company  itfelf,  where  he  might  take  fuch  a  li- 
berty without  offence  togood  manners. His  memory  was 
remarkably  ilrong.  He  told  Mr  Pyle  of  Lyu;  that  he 
never  forgot  any  thingwhichhe  had  once  thoroughly  ap- 
prehended and  underitood.  The  Doftor,  with  his  in- 
timate friends,  was  perfetlly  free  and  eafy  ;  but  if 
Grangers  were  introduced,  he  behaved  with  much  cir- 
cumfpeftion,  converfzng  only  upon  common  topics. 
Wlien  he  vifited  Dr  Sykes,  his  ufual  way  was  to  fit 
with  him  upon  a  couch,  and,  reclining  upon  his  bo- 
fom,  to  difcourfe  with  him,  in  the  moft  familiar  man- 
ner, upon  fuch  fubjedls  as  were  agreeable  to  the  tafte 
and  judgment  of  both.  When  Sir  John  Germaine  lay 
upon  his  death-bed,  and  was  in  great  confiUion  and 
trouble  of  mind,  he  fent  for  Dr  Clarke,  and  rctjueft- 
ed  to  know  of  him  whether  he  fllould  receive  the  fa- 
erament,  and  wliat  he  Ibould  do  in  his  fad  ^condition. 
The  Doftor,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Sir  John's 
purfuits  and  courfe  of  life,  fedately  replied,  that  he 
could  not  advlfe  him  to  receive  the  facrament,  and 
that  he  did  not  think  it  likely  to  be  of  any  avai:  to  him 
with  refpect  to  his  final  welfare.  Having  faid  this,  he 
departed  without  adminillering  the  communion,  having 
fnfl:  recommended  the  dying  man  to  the  mercy  of  God. 

Dr  Clarke  was  of  a  cheerful,  and  even  playful  dlf- 
pofition.  An  intimate  friend  of  his,  the  late  Rev.  Mr 
Bott,  ufed  to  relate,  that  once  when  he  called  upon 
Irim,  he  found  him  fwimming  upon  a  tabic.  At  ano- 
ther time,  when  the  two  Dr  Clark es,  Mr  Bott,  and 
feveral  men  of  ability  and  learni;;g  were  together,  and 
amunng  themfelves  Vv  itli  diverting  tricks,  Dr  Samuel 
Clarke,  looking  out  of  the  window,  faw  a  grave 
blockhead  approaching  to  the  houfe  ;  upon  which  he 
cried  out,  "  Boys,  boys,  be  wife,  here  comes  a  fool." 
This  turn  of  his  mind  hath  fince  been  confirmed  by  Dr 
Warton,  who,  in  his  obfervatlons  on  the  following  line 
«f  Mr  Pope, 

"  ITnthonght  of  frailties  cheat  us  in  the  wife," 

fays,  **  Who  could  imagine  that  Locke  x^'as  fond  c| 
romances ;  that  Newton  once  ftudied  ailrology  ;  that 
Dr  Clarke  valued  himfelf  for  his  agility,  andfrequfHt- 
Jy  amufed  himfelf,  in  a  private  room  of  his  houfe,  in 
leaping  over  the  tables  and  chairs  ;  and  that  our  author 
himfelf  was  a  great  epicure  ?"  With  refpe£t  to  what 
is  here  recorded  of  Dr  Clarke,  we  can  fcarcely  per- 
fuade  ourfelves  to  confider  it  as  a  frailty.  To  be  pof- 
felTed  of  fuch  a  temper  as  his  waf,  muft  have  been  no 
fmall  degree  of  happinefs  ;  as  it  probably  enabled  him 
to  purfue  Ills  important  and  ferious  fludies  with  great- 
er vivacity  and  vigour.  To  be  capable  of  deriving 
amufement  from  trivial  circumftances,  indicates  a  heart 
at  eafe,  and  may  generally  be  regarded  as  the  concomi- 
tant of  virtue. 

Clarke  (William),  an  Englifh  divine,  was  Ixsrn  at 
Haghmon-abbey  in  Shropfhire,  1696;  and  after  a 
grannnar-education  at  Shrewfbury  fchool,  was  fent  to 
St  John's  college  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  elefted 
fellow,  Jan.  17.  1716  ;  B.  A.  1731,  M.  A.  1735.  He 
■was  prefcnted  by  archbifhop  Wake  in  1724  to  the  rec- 
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dation  of  Dr  Wotton,  whofe  daughter  he  married.   

In  1  738,  he  was  made  prebendary  and  refidentiary  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  Chlchefter.  Some  years  before 
this  he  had  given  to  the  public  a  fpecimen  of  his  lite- 
rary abilities,  in  a  preface  to  his  father-in-law  Dr  Wot- 
ton's  Le^^es  Walliig  Ecclefiqftica  et  Cknks  Hoeli  Bout,  et 
aliorum  WallU  Principum ;  or,  Ecelefiaftical  and  Civil 
Laws  of  Howel,  D  Da,  and  other  princes  of  Wales. 
There  is  reafon  likewife  to  furmife,  that  an  excellent 
Difcourfe  on  the  Commerce  of  the  Romans,  which 
was  highly  extolled  by  Dr  Taylor  in  his  Elements  of 
the  Civil  Law,  might  have  been  written  by  our  author. 
It  came  either  from  his  hand  or  from  that  of  his  friend 
Mr  Bowyer,  and  is  reprinted  in  that  gentleman's  Mif- 
cellaneous  Tracis.  But  Mr  Clarke's  chief  work  was, 
The  Connexion  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Englilli 
Coins  ;  deducing  the  Antiquities,  Cuitoms,  and  Man- 
ners  of  each  people  to  modern  times  ;  particularly  the 
Origin  of  Feudal  Tenures,  and  of  Parliaments  :  lUu- 
Urated  throughout  with  critical  and  hiflorical  Re- 
marks on  various  Authors,  both  facred  and  profane. 
This  work  was  pubHfhed,  in  one  volume  qviarto,  in 
1767;  and  its  appearance  from  the  prefs  was  owing  to 
the  diTcovcry  made  by  Martin  Folkes,  lifq;  of  the  old 
Saxon  pound.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  New* 
caltle,  whofe  beneficent  difpofilion  is  celebrated  for 
having  conferred  obhgations  upon  the  author,  which 
were  not  the  effefts  of  importunity.  Mr  Clarke's  per- 
formance was  perufed  in  manufcript  by  Arthur  On- 
flow, Efq;  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  who  ho- 
noured him  with  fome  ufeful  hints  and  obfervatlons : 
but  he  was  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr  Bowyer,  who  took 
upon  him  all  the  care  of  the  pubhcation,  drew  up  fe- 
veral of  the  notes,  wrote  part  of  the  diflertation  on  the 
Roman  fefterce,  and  formed  an  adnuVable  index  to  the 
whole.  By  this  work  our  author  acquired  a  great 
and  juft  reputation.  Indeed,  it  reflects  honour  upoji 
the  country  by  wliich  it  is  produced  ;  for  there  are 
few  performances  that  are  more  replete  with  profound 
and  curious  learning.  Mr  Clarke's  lalt  promotion* 
were  the  chancellorfhip  of  the  church  of  Chichefter, 
and  the  vicarage  of  Amport,  which  were  beftowed 
upon  him  in  1770.  Thefe  preferments  he  did  not 
long  Hve  to,  enjoy,  departing  this  life  on  the  2  ill  of 
Oftober,  in  the  following  year.  He  had  refigned,  in 
1768,  the  reftory  of  Buxted  to  his  fon  Edward.  In 
Mr  Nichols's  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,  there  are  feveral 
letters  and  extrafts  of  letters,  written  to  that  learned 
printer  by  Mr  Clarke,  which  difplay  him  to  great 
advantage  as  a  man  of  piety,  a  friend,  and  a  fcho- 
lar. 

In  a  flcetch  of  his  chara£ler  in  the  Biographia  Bri' 
iannica,  furnifhed  by  Mr  Hayley,  who  was  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  he  is  reprefented  as  not  only  a  man 
of  extenfive  erudition,  but  as  polfeffed  of  the  pleafing 
talent  of  communicating  his  various  knowledge  in  fa- 
miliar converfation,  without  any  appearance  of  pedan- 
try or  prefumption.  Antiquities  were  the  favourite 
ftudy  of  Mr  Clarke,  as  his  pubhcations  fufficiently 
Ihow  :  but  he  was  a  fecret,  and  by  no  means  an  unfuc- 
cefsful,  votary  of  the  mufes.  He  wrote  Englifli  veife 
with  eafe,  elegance,  and  fpirit.  Perhaps  there  are  few 
better  epigrams  in  our  language  than  the  following^ 

which 
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which  he  compofed  on  feeing  the  words  Domus  ultima 
inlciibed  on  the  vault  belonging  to  the  dukcis  of  Rich 
iK-ond  in  the  cathedral  of  Chicheller. 

Did  he,  who  thus  hifcrib'd  th<}  wall, 
Nof  read,  or  1  ot  believe  St  P/ul, 
Who  fays  the.it  is,  wherc'ep  It  (laiiils. 
Another  houfenot  made  with  hands? 
O",  may  we  gather  from  thefe  words, 
I'hat  houfe  ii>  not  a  hcufe  of  Lord  ? 

Among  the  happier  little  pieces  of  his  fportive 
poetry,  there  were  fome  animated  ilanzas,  defcribing 
the  character  of  the  twelve  Englilh  poets,  whofe  por- 
traits, engraved  by  Vertue,  were  the  favourite  orna- 
ment of  his  parlour  :  but  he  fct  fo  modeil  and  humble 
a  value  on  his  poetical  conipofitions,  that  they  were  fel- 
dom  committed  to  paper,  and  are  therefore  very  im- 
perfeftly  preferved  in  the  memory  of  thofe  to  whom 
Ik  fometimes  recited  them.  His  tarte  and  judgment 
in  poetry  appears  indeed  very  ftriking  in  many  parts  of. 
his  learned  and  elaborate  ConneBion  of  Coins.  His  il- 
lullration  of  Neftor's  cup, in  particular,  maybe  efteem- 
ed  as  one  of  the  happieii  examples  of  that  light  and 
beauty  which  the  learning  and  fpirit  of  an  elegant  an- 
tiquarian may  throw  on  a  cloudy  and  miftaken  paffage 
of  an  ancient  poet.  In  ftriit  at^ntion  to  all  the  du- 
ties of  his  ftation,  in  the  moll  active  and  unwearied 
cliarity,  he  might  be  regarded  as  a  model  to  the  mini- 
fters  of  God.  Though  his  income  was  never  large,  it 
was  his  cuftom  to  devote  a  fliilling  in  every  guinea  that 
he  received  to  the  fervice  of  the  poor.  As  a  malter, 
as  a  hufband,  and  a  father,  his  conduft  was  amiable 
and  endearing  ;  and  to  clofe  this  imperfeft  /ketch  of 
him  with  his  moit  hriking  feature,  he  was  a  man  of 
genuine  unaiTcfted  piety." 

CLARO-OBSCURO,  or  Cl AiR-OBsouRF.,  in  paint- 
ing, the  art  of  difi:ributing  to  advantage  tlie  lights  and 
ftiadows  of  a  piece,  both  with  rcfpedt  to  the  cafuig  of 
the  eye  and  tlie  fliedf  of  the  whole  piece.  See 
Painting. 

CLARo-dhfcuro,  or  Chiaro-fcvro.,  is  a'fo  uf<_^d  to  fig- 
nlfy  a  defign  conli{l;ing  only  of  two  colours,  molt  ulu- 
ally  black  and  white,  but  fometimes  black  and  yellow; 
or  it  is  a  delign  wafhed  only  with  one  colour,  the 
fliadowa  being  of  a  duUty  browm,  and  the  lights  heigli- 
tened  up  by  white. 

The  word  is  alfo  applied  to  prints  of  two  colo'irs 
taken  off  at  twice:  whereof  there  are  volumes  in  the 
cabinets  of  tl;oit  who  are  curious  in  prints. 

CLARUS,  or  Claros  (anc,  geog. ),  a  town  of 
Ionia,  famous  for  an  oracle  of  Apollo.  It  was  built 
by  Manto,  daughter  of  Tirefias,  who  fled  from  Thebes 
after  it  had  been  deftoycd  by  the  Epigoni.  She  waa 
fo  aillifted  with  her  misfortunes,  that  a  lake  was  formed 
with  her  teais,  where  fiie  firit  founded  the  oracle. 
Apollo  was  from  thence  firnanred  Chirius.  7\lfo  an 
ifland  of  the  iSgean,  between  Ttnedos  and  Scios. 

CLARY,  in  botany.     See  Salvia. 

Clary- Water.,  is  compofed  of  brandy,  fugar,  clarv- 
flowers,  and  cinnamon,  with  a  little  ambergris  difi'olved 
in  it.  It  helps  digellion,  and  is  cardiac.  T'his  water 
Js  rendered  either  purgative  or  emetic,  bv  adding  refiri 
■of  jalap  and  fcammouy,  or  crocus  weiallortnn.  Some 
make  clary-water  of  hrandy,  juice  of  cherries,  itraw- 
t)erries,  and  goofeberries,  fugar,  cloves,  white  pepper, 
■and  coriander  ieeds  ;  infufed,  fugared,  and  ftrained. 
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CLASMIUM,  i^i  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  Clafmium 
genus  of  foflils,  of  the  clafs  of  the  gypfums  ;  the  cha- 
ratlers  of  which  are,  that  they  are  of  a  foft  texture, 
and  of  a  dull  opaque  look,  being  compofed,  a3  all  the 
other  gypfums,  of  irregularly  arranged  flat  particles. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  >.\ci.a(x.&y  a 
fragment  or  fmall  particle  ;  from  the  flaky  fmall  par- 
ticles of  which  thefe  bodies  are  compofed.  Of  this 
genus  there  is  only  one  known  fpecies :  this  is  of  a 
tolerably  regular  and  even  ftrufture ;  though  very 
coarfe  and  harlh  to  the  touch.  It  is  of  a  very  lively 
and  beautiful  red  in  colour ;  and  is  found  in  thick 
roundiih  mafl'es,  which,  when  broken,  are  to  be  feen 
compofed  of  irregular  arrangements  of  flat  particles  } 
and  emulate  a  llriated  texture.  It  will  neither  give 
iire  with  fteel  nor  ferment  with  acids;  but  calcines 
very  freely  and  eafily,  and  affords  a  very  vailuable 
platter  of  Paris,  as  do  all  the  purer  gypfums.  It  is 
common  in  Italy,  and  is  greatly  eiieemed  there  ;  it  is 
alfo  found  in  fome  parts  of  England,  particularly  Der- 
byfliire,  but  there  it  is  not  much  regarded. 
CLASPERS,  or  Tendrils.  See  Cirrhus. 
CLASS,  an  appellation  given  to  the  moft  general 
fubdivihons  of  any  thing :  thus,  animal  is  fubdivided 
into  the  clafTes  quadrupeds,  birds,  tithes,  &c.  which 
are  again  fubdivided  into  feriefes  or  orders  ;  and  thefe 
lall  into  genera.    See  Botany  and  Zoology. 

Class,  is  alfo  ufed  in  fchools,  in  a  fynonymous  fenfe 
with  form^  for  a  number  of  boys  all  learning  the  fame 
thing. 

CLASSIC,  or  Classtcal,  an  epithet,  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  authors  read  in  the  claffes  at  fchools. 

This  term  feems  to  owe  its  origin  to  TuUius  Ser- 
vius,  who,  in  order  to  make  an  eflimate  of  every  per- 
fon's  eltate,  divided  the  Roman  people  into  fix  bands, 
which  he  called  claJJ'es.  The  ellate  of  the  tirft  clafs 
was  not  to  be  under  200 1.  and  thefe  by  way  of  emi«- 
nence  were  called  claijici,  "  claffics";  hence  authors  of 
the  hrft  rank  came  to  be  called  claffics,  all  the  reil  being 
hud  to  be  inf)-a  chijjt'm  :  tiuis  Ariitotle  is  a  claffic 
author  in  philofophy;  Aquinas  in  fchool  divinity,  &c. 

CLASSICUM  was  the  alarm  for  battle,  given  bv 
the  Romaa  generals  ;  and  founded  by  trumpets  and 
other  martial  )nulic  throughout  the  army. 

CLATHRI,  in  antiquity,  bars  of  wood  or  iron, 
ufed  in  fecuring  doors  and  windows.  There  was  a 
goddcfs  called  Clathra,  that  prefided  over  the  clathri. 

CLAVARIA,  club-top:  A  genus  belonging  to 
the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants,  and  of  the  order  of 
fungi  ;  the  58th  in  the  natural  method.  The  fungus 
is  fmiOoth  and  oblong.  The  hemotades,  or  oak  leather 
club-top,  exaftly  relembles  tanned  leather,  except  that 
it  is  thinner  and  fofter.  It  is  of  no  determinate  form. 
It  grows  in  the  clefts  and  hoUovi's  of  old  oaks,  and 
fometimes  on  afli  in  Ireland  and  in  fome  places  of  Eng- 
land, &c.  In  Ireland  it  is  ufed  to  drefs  ulcers,  and  in 
Virginia  to  fpread  platlers  upon,  inilead  of  leather. 
The  mllltarl's,  and  one  or  two  other  fpecies,  are  re- 
markable for.  growing  only  on  the  head  of  a  dead  in- 
feCl  in  the  nyiTvpha  ftate. 

■  A  modern  writer  on  natural  hiftory  (Mr  Miller), 
has  atferted  the  whole  genus  of  clavaria  to  belong  to 
the  tribe  of  -zuophytes,  that  is,  to  the  animal,  and  npt  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  According  to  his  method,  he 
ranks  them  among  the  Vermes,  under  a  fubdivifion 
F  2  which 
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Ciavarium  wHich  he  terms  Fungofa  ofcul'is  aiomlferls;  thereby  un- 
eiaude  derftanding  them  to  be  compound  animals  with  many 
1^  ^  '  orifices  on  their  furface,  from  which  are  protruded 
atoms  or  animalcules  which  have  a  vifible  fpontaneous 
motion,  fomething  fimilar  to  what  is  now  acknow- 
Irdged  to  be  a  faft  with  regard  to  a  numerous  clafs  of 
marine  bodies  termed  corallines.  This  motioa,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  obfer\'ed  by  other  naturalills. 
SchoefFer  has  figured  the  feeds  of  feveral  clavaris  as 
they  appeared  to  him  through  the  microfcope  ;  and 
none  of  thcfe  fungi,  when  burnt,  emit  the  ftrong  difa- 
greeable  fmell  peculiar  to  animal  fubftances. 

CLAVARIUM,  in  antiquity,  an  allowance  the  Ro- 
man foldiers  had  for  furnifhing  nails  to  fecure  their 
(hoes  with.  They  raifed  frequent  mutinies,  demand- 
ing largeffes  of  the  emperors  under  this  pretence. 

CL.AVATA  vESTiMENTA,  in  antiquity,  habits 
adorned  with  purple  clavi,  which  were  either  broad 
or  narrow.    See  Clavus. 

CLAUBERGE  (John),  a  learned  profelTor  of  phi- 
lofophy  and  divinity  at  Duifburg,  was  born  at  Solin- 
gen  in  1622.  He  travelled  into  Holland,  France,  and 
England,  and  in  each  country  obtained  the  efteem  of 
the  learned.  The  eleftor  of  Brandenburg  gave  him 
public  teftimonies  of  his  efteem.  He  died  in  1665. 
His  works  were  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  2  vols  4to. 
The  moft  celebrated  of  thefe  is  his  ux'atife,  entitled 
Log'tca  vetus  et  nova,  Sec. 

CLAUDE  of  LoRRAiN,  or  Claude  Geke,  a  cele- 
brated landfcape  painter,  and  a  ftrlking  example  of  the 
ef&cacy  of  induftry  to  fupply,  or  at  leaft  to  call  forth, 
genius.  Claude  was  born  in  1600;  and  being  dull 
and  heavy  at  fchool,  was  put  apprentice  to  a  paftry- 
cook  :  he  afterwards  rambled  to  Rome  to  feek  a  live- 
lihood ;  but  being  very  ill-bred,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  language,  no  body  cared  to  employ  him. 
Chance  threw  him  at  laft  in  the  way  of  Auguftino 
Traffo,  who  hired  him  to  grind  his  colours,  and  to  do 
all  his  houfehold  drudgery,  as  he  kept  no  other  fer- 
vant.  His  matter  hoping  to  make  him  ferviceable  to 
him  in  fome  of  his  greateft  works,  taught  him  by  de- 
grees the  rules  of  perfpeftive  and  the  elements  of  de- 
fign.  Claude  at  firft  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
thofe  principles  of  art ;  but  being  encouraged,  and  not 
failing  in  application,  he  came  at  length  to  underftand 
them.  Then  his  foul  enlarged  itfelf  apace,  and  cul- 
tivated the  art  with  wonderful  eagernefs.  He  exerted 
his  utmoft  induflry  to  explore  the  true  principles  of 
painting  by  an  incelfant  examination  of  nature,  that 
genuine  fource  of  excellence  ;  for  which  purpofe,  he 
made  his  ftudies  in  the  open  fields  ;  where  he  very  fre- 
quently continued  from  fun  rife  till  the  dufl{  of  the 
evening  compelled  him  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  his 
contemplations.  It  was  kis  cuftom  to  flfetch  whatever 
he  thought  beautiful  or  ftriking  ;  and  every  curious 
tinge  of  light,  on  all  kinds  of  objefts,  he  marked  in  his 
iketches  with  a  fimilar  colour;  from  which  he  perfeft- 
ed  his  landfcapes  with  fuch  a  look  of  real  nature,  and 
gave  them  fuch  an  appcaraince  of  truth,  as  proved  fu- 
perior  to  any  artift  that  ever  painted  in  that  ftyle. 

The  beauties  of  his  paintings  are  derived  from  na- 
ture herfelf,  which  he  examined  with  uncommon  af- 
fiduity  ;  and  Sandrat  relates,  that  Claude  ufed  to  ex- 
plain to  him,  as  they  walked  through  the  fields,  the 
caufes  of  the  different  appeara.nces.  of  the  fame  profped 


at  different  hours  of  the  day,  froin  the  reflc6i:ions  or  CLmJe, 
refradllons  of  light,  from  dews  or  vapours,  In  the  even-  Claudia, 
ing  or  morning,  with  all  theprccilion  of  aphilofopher. 
He  worked  on  his  pi£lures  with  great  care,  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  them  to  perfeftion,  by  touching  them  fre- 
quently over  again ;  and  if  any  performance  did  not  an- 
fvver  his  idea,  it  was  cuftomary  with  him  to  alter,  to 
deface,  and  repaint  it  again  fitvcral  times  over,  till  it 
correfponded  with  that  image  pidured  in  his  mind. 
But  whatever  ftruck  his  imagination,  while  he  obferved 
nature  abroad,  it  was  fo  ftrongly  impreffed  on  his  me- 
mory, that  on  his  return  to  his  work,  he  never  failed 
to  make  the  happieft  ufe  of  it. 

His  flcies  are  warm  and  full  of  Itiflre,  and  every  ob- 
je£l  is  properly  illumined.  His  diftances  are  admit  a- 
ble,  andin  every  part  a  delightful  union  and  harmony 
not  only  axcite  our  applaufe  but  our  admiration.  His 
invention  is  pleafmg,  his  colouring  delicate,  and  his 
tints'  have  fuch  an  agreeable  fweetnefs  and  variety, 
as  have  been  but  imperfeclly  imitated  by  the  beft  fub- 
fequent  artifts,  but  were  never  equalled.  He  frequent- 
ly gave  an  uncommon  tendernefs  to  his  finiflied  trees 
by  glazing  ;  and  in  his  large  compofitioris  which  he  ^ 
painted  in  frefco,  he  was  fo  exacl  that  the  diftinfi:  fpe- 
cies  of  every  tree  migtt  readily  be  diillnguifhed.  As 
to  his  figures,  if  he  painted  them  himfelf,  they.are  veiy 
indifferent ;  and  he  was  fo  confcious  of  his  deficiency 
in  this  refpeft,  that  he  ufually  engaged  other  artlits 
who  were  eminent  to  paint  them  for  him  ;  of  which 
number  were  Courtois  and  Philippo  Laura.  His  pic- 
tures are  now  very  rare,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  unda- 
maged ;  and  thofe  are  at  this  time  fo  valued,'  that  no 
price,  however  great,  is  thought  to  be  fuperior  to  their 
merit.  In  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  fame  fub- 
jeft,  and  alfo  to  deteft  fuch  copies  of  his  works  as 
might  be  injurious  to  his  fame,  by  teing  fold  for  ori- 
ginals, it  was  his  cuftom  to  draw  (in  a  paper-book  pre- 
pared for  his  purpofe)  the  defigns  of  all  thofe  pIAures 
which  were  tranfmitted  to  different  countries ;  and  on 
the  back  of  the  drawings,  he  wrote  the  name  of  the 
perfon  who  had  been  the  purchafer.  That  book, 
which  he  titled  Libro  d'l  Ver'ita,  is  now  in  the  poffeffion 
of  the  duke  of  Devonfhire. 

Claude  (John),  a  Proteftant  divine,  born  in  the 
province  of  Angenois  in  1619.  MefT.  de  Port  Royal 
ufing  their  utmoft  endavours  to  convert  M.  de  Tu- 
renne  to  the  catholic  faith,  prefented  him  with  a  piece 
calculated  to  that  end,  which  his  lady  engaged  Mr 
Claude  to  anfwer ;  and  his  performance  gave  rife  to 
the  moft  famous  controverfy  that  was  ever  carried  on 
in  France  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Prote- 
ftants.  On  the  revocation  of  the  edldl  of  Nantz,  he 
retired  to  Holland,  where  he  met  with  a  kind  recep- 
tion, and  was  honoured  with  a  confiderable  penfion  by 
the  prince  of  Orange.  He  died  in  1687;  and  left  a 
fon  Ifaac  Claude,  whom  he  lived  to  fee  minifter  of  the 
Walloon  church  at  the  Hague,  and  who  publifhed  fe- 
veral excellent  works  of  his  deceafed  father. 

CLAUDIA,  a  veftal  virgin  at  Rome,  who  being 
fufpefted  of  unchaftity,  is  faid  to  have  been  cleared 
from  that  irjrputation  in  the  following  manner  :  the 
image  of  Cybele  being  brought  out  of  Phrygia  to 
Rome  in  a  barge,  and  it  happening  to  ftick  fo  faft  in 
the  river  Tyber  that  it  could  not  be  moved,  fhe  tying 
her  girdle,  the  badge  of  chaftity,  to  the  barge,  drew 
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clia,   j*t  along  to  the  city,  which  a  thoufand  men  were  unable 

audia'!U=  to  do. 

Claudia  Aqua  ( Frontinus),  water  conveyed  to  Rome 
by  a  canal  or  aqueducft  of  eleven  miles  in  lent^th,  the 
contrivance  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  cenfor,  and  the 
firft  ftrufture  of  the  kind,  in  the  year  of  Rome  441. 
Called  alfo  Aqua  App'ia. 

Claudia  Copla  (Infcriptions),  a  name  of  LugJunum, 
or  Lyons  in  France  ;  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor 
Claudius:  A  Roman  colony,  cz\led  C/audia,  from  its 
bencfaaor  the  emperor;  and  Copia,  from  its  plenty  of 
all  necelTaries,  efpecially  corn.    See  Lugdunum. 

Claudia,  or  Clodia  Via  (Ovid),  was  that  road 
which,  beginning  at  the  Pons  Mllvius,  joined  the  Fla- 
minia,  paifrng  through  Etruria,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
Lacus  Sabatinus,  and  ftriking  off  from  the  Caffia, 
and  leading  to  Luca  (Antonine) :  large  remains  of  it 
are  to  be  feen  above  Bracciano  (Holftenius). 

Claudia  Lex,  de  Comitiis,  was  enafted  by  M.  CI. 
Marcellus  in  the  year  of  Rome  702.  It  ordained,  that 
at  pubHc  eleftions  of  magiftrates  no  notice  fhould  be 
taken  of  the  votes  of  fuch  as  were  abfent.  Another, 
de  Ufurd,  which  forbad  people  to  lend  money  to  minors 
on  condition  of  payment,  after  the  deceafe  of  their 
parents.  Another,  de  Negotiatione,  by  Q^Claudius  the 
tribune,  535.  It  forbad  any  fenator  or  father  of  a 
fenatorto  have  any  vefiel  containing  above  300  ampho- 
rse,  for  fear  of  their  engaging  themfelvesin  commercial 
fchemes.  The  fame  law  alfo  forbad  the  fame  thing  to 
the  fcribes  and  the  attendants  of  the  queftors,  as  it 
was  naturally  fuppofed  that  people  who  had  any  com- 
mercial connexions  could  not  be  faithful  to  their  truft 
nor  promote  the  intereft  of  the  Hate.  Another, 
576,  to  permit  the  aUies  to  return  to  their  refpeftive 
cities,  after  their  names  were  inroUed.  Liv.  41. 
c.  9.  Another^  to  take  away  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  Rome  from  the  colonifts  which  Casfar  had 
can-ied  to  Novicomum. 

CLAUDIANUS  (Claudius),  a  Latin  poet,  flon- 
riflied  in  the  4th  century,  under  the  emperor  Theo- 
dofius,  and  under  his  fons  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  It 
is  not  agreed  of  v.'hat  country  he  was  a  native  ;  but 
he  came  to  Rome  in  the  year  of  Chrift  395,  when  he 
was  about  30  years  old  ;  and  there  infinuated  himfelf 
into  Stiliciio's  favpur ;  who  being  a  perfon  of  great 
abihties  both  for  civil  and  military  affairs,  though  a 
Goth  by  birth,  was  fo  coniiderable  a  perfon  under  Ho- 
norius, that  he  may  be  faid  for  many  years  to  have 
governed  the  weftern  empire..  Stilicho  afterwards  fell 
into  difgrace,  and  was  put  to  death  ;  and  it  Is  more 
than  probable  that  the  poet  was  involved  in  the_  mis- 
fortunes of  his  patron,  and  feverely  perfecuted  in  his 
perfon  and  fortunes  by  Hadrian,  an  Egyptian  by  birth, 
who  was  captain  of  the  guards  to  Honorius,  and  fi^:- 
c-eeded  Stilicho.  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  think 
that  he  rofe  afterwards  to  great  favour  ;  and  obtained 
feveral  honours  both  civil  and  military.  The  princefs 
Serena  had  a  great  efteem  for  Claudian,  and  recom- 
mended and  married  hifn  to  a  lady  of  great  quality 
and  fortune  in  Libya.  There  are  a  few  httle  poems 
on  facred  fubjedls,  which  through  miftake  have  been 
afcribed  by  fome  critics  to  Claudian ;  and  fo  have  made 
him  be  thought  a  Chriftan.  But  St  Auftin,  who  was 
cotemporary  with  him,  exprefsly  fays  that  he  was  a 
Heathen.    The  time  of  Claudian's  death  is  uncertain, 


nor  do  we  know  any  further  particulars  of  his  life  than  Claudui.?^, 
what  are  to  be  coUeftcd  from  his  works,  and  which 
we  have  already  related  above.    He  is  thought  to  ,  , 
have  more  of  Virgil  in  his  ilyle  than  all  the  other  imi- 
tators of  him. 

Claudius  I.  Roman  emperor,  A.  D.  41.  The  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  was  very  promifing  ;  but  it  was; 
foon  difcoverd  that  little  better  than  an  ideot  filled 
the  throne,  who  might  eafily  be  made  a  tyrant  :  ac- 
cordingly he  became  a  very  cruel  one,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  emprefs,  the  infamous  Meffallna  :  after 
her  death,  he  married  his  niece  Agrippina,  who  caufed 
him  to  be  poifoned  to  make  way  for  Nero,  A.  D.  54. 
See  (Hlftory  of)  Rome. 

Claudius  II.  (Aurelius),  furnamed  Goth'icus,  fig- 
nalized  himfelf  by  his  courage  and  prudence  under  the 
reigns  of  Valerian  and  Julian ;  and  on  the  death  of  the 
latter  was  declared  emperor  in  268.  He  put  to  death 
Aureolus,  the  murderer  of  Calienus  ;  defeated  the 
Germans;  and  in  269  marched  againll  the  Goths,  who 
ravaged  the  empire  with  an  army  of  300,000  men, 
which  he  at  firil  harafled,  and  the  next  year  entirely 
defeated  :  but  a  contagious  difeafe,  which  had  fpread 
through  that  vail  army,  was  caught  by  the  Romans  ; 
and  the  emperor  himfelf  died  of  it  a  fhort  time  after, 
aged  56.-  Pollio  fays  that  this  prince  had  the  mo- 
deration of  Augullus,  the  virtue  of  Trajan,  and  the 
piety  of  Antoninus. 

CLAVES  insula,  a  termufed  in  theifle  of  Man; 
where  all  weighty  and  ambiguous  caufes  are  referred 
to  a  jury  of  twelve,  who  are  called  claves  infida,  the 
keys  of  the  ifland. 

CLAVICHORD,  and  Clavicitherium,  two  mu- 
fical  inftruments  ufed  in  the  1 6th  century.  They  were 
of  the  nature  of  the  fpinet,  but  of  an  oblong  figure. 
The  firll  is  ftill  ufed  by  the  nuns  in  convents ;  and 
that  the  praftitioners  may  not  difturb  the  fitters  in  the 
dormitory,  the  ftrings  are  muffled  with  fmall  bits  of 
fine  woollen  cloth. 

CLAVICLE.    See  Anatomy,  n° 46. 
CLAVICYMBALUM,  in  antiquity,  a  mufical  in- 
ftrument  with  30  firings.    Modern  writers  apply  the : 
name  to  our  barpfichords. 

CLAVI  vESTiuM,  were  flowers  or  fl:uds  of  purple 
interwoven  with  or  fewed  upon  the  garments  of 
knights  orfenators;  only,  for  difl;inaion,-the  former 
ufed  them  narrow,  the  latter  broad. 

CLAVIS  properly  fignifies  a  key;  and  is  fome- 
times  ufed  in  Englifli  to  denote  an  explanation  of  fome  • 
obfcure  paffages  of  any  book  or  writing. 

CLAVIUS  (ChrIfl:opher),  a  German  Jefuit  born  at 
Bamberg,  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  mathe- 
matics, and  was  one  of  the  chief  perfons  employed  to 
i-e6tify  the  kalendar ;  the  defence  of  which  he  alfo  ■ 
undertook  againfl;  thofe  who  cenfured  it,  efpecially 
Scali^er.    He  died  at  Rome  in  161 2,  aged  75.    His  » 
works  have  been  printed  in  five  volumes  folio  ;  the 
principal  of  which  is  his  commentary  on  Euclid's  ele-- 
ments. 

CLAUSE,  in  grammar,  denotes  a  member  of  a  pe-  - 
riod  or  fwitence. 

Clause  fignifies  alfo  an  article  or  particular  ftipu-- 
lation  in  a  contraft,  a  charge  or  condition  m  a  tefl:a-  - 
ment,  &c.  , 

CLAUSENBURG,  a  large  city  of  Tranfilvama, , 

fituatedi 
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fituated  on  the  r 
N.  Lat.  47-  lO. 

CLxWUS,  in  antiquity,  an  ornament  upon  the  robes 
of  the  Ron\an  fenators  and  knights  ;  which  was  more 
ftr  lefs  broad,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  perfon  : 
hence  the  diftinftion  of  tunica  angufti-clavia  and  lati- 
clavia. 

Clavus,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  Is  ufed  in  feve- 
ral  figniilcations :  i.  Clavus  liyllcricUvS,  is  a  fiiooting 
pain  in  the  head,  between  the  pericranium  and  cra- 
nium, which  affeft  fuch  as  have  the  grcen-ficknefs. 
2.  Clavus  oculonim,  according  to  Cclfus,  is  a  callous 
tubercle  on  the  wliite  of  the  eye,  taking  its  denomi- 
nation from  its  figure.  3.  Clavus  Imports  indurated 
tubercles  of  the  uterus.  4.  It  alfo  imports  a  cbi- 
rurglcal  inftrument  of  gold,  mentioned  by  Amatus 
Luiitanus,  defigned  to  be  introduced  into  an  exul- 
cerated  palate,  for  the  better  articulation  of  the 
voice.  And,  5.  It  fignifies  a  callus,  or  corn  on  the  foot. 

Ci.Ji'us  yfTinalls,  in  antiquity.  So  rude  and  igno- 
rant were  the  Romans  towards  the  rife  of  their  Rate, 
that  the  diiving  or  fixing  a  nail  was  the  only  method 
they  had  of  kaeping  a  regifter  of  time  ;  for  which 
reafon  It  was  called  fA^rz/j  aimalis.  There  was  an  an- 
cient law,  ordaining-  the  chief  prcetor  to  fix  a  nail 
every  year  on  the  Ides  of  September  ;  it  was  driven 
into  the  right  iide  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Opt.  Max. 
towards  Minerva's  temple.  This  cuilom  of  keeping 
an  account  of  time  by  means  of  lixing  nails,  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Romans  ;  for  the  Etrurians  ufed  like- 
wife  to  drive  nails  Into  the  temple  of  their  goddefs 
Nortia  with  the  fam.e  view. 

CLAW,  among  zoologifts,  denotes  the  fharp-pointed 
nails  with  which  the  feet  of  certain  quadrupeds  and 
birds  are  furnidied. 

CLAY,  in  natural  hlftory,  a  genus  of  earths,  the 
charafters  of  which  are  thefe  :  They  are  firmly  cohe- 
rent, weighty,  and  compaft  ;  ftiff,  vifcid,  and  duftile 
to  a  great  degree,  while  moill,  fmootli  to  the  touch  ; 
not  eafily  breaking  between  the  fingers,  nor  readily 
dilFufible  in  water  ;  and,  when  mixed,  not  readily  fub- 
fiding  from  it.     See  Chi- mistry,  n°  647,  &c. 

Clay  {brinks  remarkably  when  di-ying  ;  in  fo  much 
that  Dr  Lewis  obferves,  the  purity  of  it  may  be  known 
by  the  degree  to  which  it  fhrinks.  He  made  experi- 
ments on  it  pure,  and  .when  mixed  with  various 
proportions  of  fand.  Pure  clay  he  found  fhrunk  one 
part  in  i8  while  drying  ;  but,  when  mixed  with  twice 
its  weight  of  fand,  only  one  part  in  30. 

The  common  clays  are  never  free  from  fillceous 
earth  :  the  befk  method  of  obtaining  the  argillaceous 
earth  in  perfeft  purity  is,  by  difiblving  Roman  alum 
in  water,  filtering  the  folution,  and  precipitating  it  by 
mild  volatile  alkah.  When  procured  by  this  method, 
its  fpecific  gravity  Is  about  1305  ;  it  is  foluble  In  acids 
with  a  little  effervefcence  ;  it  forms  alum  with  the  vi- 
triolic acid  ;  and  dellquefcent  falts  with  the  nitrous 
and  marine.  When  dry  it  abforbs  water  greedily, 
and  becomes  foft,  and  acquires  fuch  a  tenacity  that  it 
may  be  moulded  at  pleafure  ;  it  contrafts,  however, 
greatly  in  the  fire,  by  which  numerous  cracks  are  oc- 
cafioned.  With  a  certain  degree  of  heat  it  becomes 
fo  hard  as  to  ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  and  by  thus  burn- 
ing it  lofes  its  tenacity,  the  water  being  excluded  by 
the  approach  of  its  particles  towards  each  other.  Af- 
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E.  Long.  20.  50.    tor  having  loft  this  property,  it  cannot  be  made  to  af- 

fume  it  again  without  being  dKFolved  in  an  acid,  and  ' 
then  precipitated  from  it.    Fixed  alkalies  alfo  dlirolve 
it  in  the  di-y  way,  as  acids  do  in  the  moill ;  but.  of 
thefe  lad  the  vitriolic  is  tt)e  molt  proper,  as  it  may  be 
moft  eafily  concentrated. 

According  to  Mr  KIrwan,  the  fpecific  gravity  ©f 
this  earth,  when  pure,  does  not  exceed  2000.  It  Is 
exceedingly  diffufible  in  water,  though  fcarcely  more 
foluble  than  raagnefia.  It  is  comblnable  with  acids, 
from  whence  it  may  be  feparated  Uke  magnefia,  but 
can  fcai-ce  be  precipitated  by  the  vkriolic  acid,  with 
which  it  forms  alum,  a  fait  that  always  contains  an 
cxccfs  of  acid,  and  has  an  aftrlngent  tafte.  When  in 
combination  with  aff)-  of  thefe  acids,  it  cannot  be  pre- 
cipitated by  acid  of  fugar  ;  a  criterion  by  which  it  is 
diilinguiflied  from  all  the  other  earths  ;  every  one  of 
which  (terra  ponderofa  alone  excepted,  which  when 
united  to  the  vltrlohc  acid,  is  not  afFedied  by  any  o- 
ther  excepting  that  of  fluor)  is  precipitated  from  the 
vitriolic,  nitrous,  and  marine  acids,  by  that  of  fugar. 
The  precipitation  of  thefe  earths,  liowever,  does  not 
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take  place  if  there  be  an  excefs  of  tlie*  mineral  acids, 
nor  docs  it  always  appear  before  tlie  liquors  are  eva- 
porated. Though  clay  is  hardened  by  a  very  firong 
heat,  It  cannot  be  made  thereby  to  aflfume  the  proper- 
ties of  hme.  By  a  mixture  with  calcareous  earth  it 
readily  melts;  and  hence  M.  Gerhard  has  found  it  fu- 
fible  in  a  crucible  of  chalk,  though  not  in  one  of  clay. 
Its  fufion  is  not  promoted  by  fixed  alkali,  but  borax 
and  microcofmic  fait  diflblve  It;  the  former  with  a  very 
flight  effervefcence,  but  the  latter  with  a  more  per-* 
ceptible  one.  It  is  lefs  aft'ecled  by  calces  of  lead  than 
the  calcareous  earths  are. 

M.  Beaume  has  formed  a  new  hypothefis  concerning 
this  earth ;  fuppofing  the  bafis  of  alum,  or  pure  argil- 
laceous earth,  to  be  nothing  elfe  than  Hint  ;  and  com- 
mon clay  to  be  fillceous  earth  combined  with  a  little 
vitriolic  acid.  1  This  opinion  has  been  examined  by 
Mr  Scheele,  who  began  by  trying,  in  the  following 
manner,  whether  the  iiliceous  earth  be  in  reahty  fo- 
luble In  vitriolic  acid.  He  took  an  ounce  of  moun- 
tain cryllal  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixing  it  with 
three  ounces  of  fait  of  tartar,  melted  the  whole  by  a 
ftrong  fire.  The  mafs  v.'as  then  diffolved  in  20  ounces 
of  Welter,  and  as  much  diluted  vitriolic  acid  poured  up- 
on it  as  was  more  than  fulhclent  for  fatura;ion.  The 
liquor  being  then  filtered  and  evaporated,  vielded  a 
drachm  and  au  half  of  alum,  bcfides  a  quantity  of  fub- 
acid  vltriolated  tartar.  It  now  remained  therefore 
to  determine  whether  the  precipitated  fillceous  earth, 
by  a  repetition  of  the  fame  procefs,  would  Hill  continue 
to  yield  ahim.  The  operation  was  therefore  repeated 
feven  times,  and  a  quantity  of  alum  procured  at  each 
operation.  But  when  our  author  was  about  to  be  con- 
firmed in  his  opinion  that  M.  Beaume  was  In  the  right, 
he  happened  to  infpeCt  his  crucibles,  and  perceived 
them  to  be  full  of  little  cavities,  and  every  where  rough 
and  uneven  on.  the  infide.  Thus  he  began  .to  fufpedl 
that  the  alkali  had  dlllblved  part  of  the  clay  of  his 
crucibles,  by  wlfich  means  the  aluni  had  been  produ- 
ced ;  and  this  fuppofiiion  was  veriiied  by  his  after- 
wards ufing  a  crucible  of  iron,  when  he  could  not. ob- 
tain a  fingle  particle  of  alum,  nor  perceive  the  fmalleft 
mark  of  folution  on  the  filiceous  earth. 

M. 
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■  Clay.  M.  Beaume  alfo  pretends  that  clay  contains  a  little 
vitriolic  acid,  and  is  therefore  folablc  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  boiling  water.  Mr  Scheele  likewife  tried  this 
experiment  ;  but  found,  that  of  feveral  kinds  of  argil- 
laceous earth  not  tlie  fmalleit  quantity  was  difiblvcd  ; 
,  and  he  likewife  made  feveral  experiments  in  order  to 
obtain  vitriolic  acid  from  pure  clay,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs  :  neither  was  he  able  to  obtain  any  hepar  either 
by  means  of  alkali  of  tartar  or  with  charcoal ;  nor 
could  he  obtain  with  clay  a  vitriolic  neutral  fait  from  the 
rcliduum  of  the  diftillation  of  muriatic  and  nitrous  acid. 

The  contraftion  of  clay  by  heat  has  afforded  Mr 
Wedgewood  an  opportunity  of  conltrudting -by  its 
means  an  inftrument  for  meafuring  thofe  degrees 
of  heat  which  are  above  the  reach  of  the  fcale  of 
common  thermometers,  as  defcribed  under  the  article 

ThER  MOMtTER. 

Mr  Scheele  has  made  feveral  experiments  to  difco- 
ver  the  properties  of  alum  when  mixed  with  other 
fubftances.  A  lolution  of  alum,  he  finds,  is  decom- 
pofed  by  lime-water  :  and  if  no  more  of  the  water  be 
added  than  is  exactly  requifite  fur  the  precipitation, 
the  earth  of  alum  forms  a  tranipartnt  precipitate  like 
boiled  ftarch  ;  and  if  the  clear  water  be  filtered,  it  is 
found  to  be  a  folution  of  gypfum.  On  adding  more 
lime-water  than  is  neceifary  for  precipitation,  the  pre- 
cipitated matter  is  dtltitute  of  the  gelatinous  appear- 
ance juft  mentioned.  If  the  whole  be  allowed  to  ftand 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  frequently  agitated  du- 
ring this  time,  no  gypfum,  nor  <ven  lime,  is  found  in 
the  iiltered  liquor,  uiilefs  too  much  lime-water  has  been 
ufed.  On  examining  the  precipitate  in  this  cafe,  our 
author  found  it  to  confift  of  earth  of  alum,  felenite, 
and  lime.  This  was  dilcovered  firfl  by  treating  it  with 
muriatic  acid,  which  dilfolved  the  aluminous  earth, 
kaving  the  gypfum  behind.  The  addition  of  cauftic 
'  volatile  alkali  threw  down  a  tranfparent  gelatinous 
jTiafs,  which  was  the  earth  of  alum  ;  and  on  ftraining 
it  again,  and  then  adding  a  fixed  alkaline  lixivium, 
the  lime  was  thrown  down  ;  whence  it  appeared,  that 
the  lime  and  gypfum  had  feparated  from  the  water, 
and  united  with  the  earth  of  alum. 

To  underftand  the  reafon  of  this  uncommon  preci- 
pitation, Mr  Scheele  next  poured  into  a  folution  of 
alum  a  quantity  of  cauftic  volatile  alkali  more  than  fuf- 
ficient  to  faturate  the  acid,  in  order  to  be  certain  of 
having  it  all  taken  off.  The  precipitated  earth  was 
then  edulcorated,  and  mixed  with  a  folution  of  gypfum, 
that  he  might  obferve  whether  the  gypfum  would  fe- 
parate  from  the  water,  and  pi-ecipitate  with  the  earth 
of  alum  ;  which,  however,  did  not  take  place.  On 
mixing  lime-water  with  the  precipitate,  he  found  that 
the  former  very  foon  loft  its  cauftic  tafte,  and  that  the 
earth  of  alum  became  opaque.  Some  part  of  the  wa- 
ter was  ftraine^',  and  lixivium  tartari  dropped  into 
it ;  but  it  remained  clear,  nor  was  any  precipitate 
formed  by  a  folution  of  corrofive  fublimate.  He  after- 
wards added  muriatic  acid  to  the  kft  precipitate,  which 
it  diffolved  entirely  without  leading  any  gypi'um.  be- 
hind ;  whence  our  authot  concludes,  that  the  earth  of 
alum  had  united  with  the  lime  into  a  pecuHar  kind  of 
compound. 

Laftly,  he  now  imagined,  that  this  compound  of 
earth  of  alum  and  lime  might  be  capable  of  feparating 
gypfum  from  water.    To  try  this,  he  prepared  d  large 
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quantity  of  the  compound  earth,  mixsd'it  with,  a  fola-  CI 
tion  of  gypfum,  and  let  it  reft  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;. 
when  he  found,  to  his  furprife,  tl\at  the  gypfum  ftill 
remained  fuipended  in  the  water,  and  that  the  preci- 
pitate was  entirely  ioluble  in  muriatic  acid.  He  now 
mixed  a  folution  of  gypfum  with  lim.e-water,  adding 
earth  of  ali.m  at  the  fame  time ;  when  he  found,  that 
the  whole  was  precipitated  as  before,  the  lime  and  alu- 
minous earth  having  fallen  to  the  bottom  along  with*- 
the  gypfum,  leaving  the  water  pure.  On  the  wliole, 
our  author  concludes,  i.  That  the  vitriolic  acid  in 
gypfum  is  capable  of  corabining  with  more  lime  than 
is  neceffary  to  an  exadl  laturation.  2.  That  calcareous 
earth  is  capable  of  forming  an  union  v/ith  the  eai  th  uf 
alum.  3.  That  gypfum  cannot  combine  with  the 
earth  of  alum  ;  but  that  if  a  fuperfiuous  quantity  of 
lime  be  united  with  vitriolic  acid,  it  will  then  ferve  as 
a  bend'  of  union  to  combine  gypfum  u-ith  the  earth  of 
alum,  and  thus  form  a  new  compound  conftfting  of 
three  earths,    pure  clay  has  no  effect  upon  limewater. 

Cronitedt  is  of  opinion,  that  common  clay,  efpecially 
the  blue,  grey,  and  red  kinds,  may  derive  their  origin, 
from  m.ud  ;  and  as  the  mud  proceeds  from  vegetables, 
it  will  thence  follow,  that  the  varieties  of  clay  juft 
m.entioned  are  nothing  elfe  but  the  common  mould  al- 
tered, after  a  length  of  time,  by  means  of  water. 
This  opinion,  he  thijiks,  receives  confiderable  ftrength 
from  the  following  circumftances  ;  viz.  that  a  great 
quantity  of  fea-plants  rot  every  year  in  the  lakes,  and 
are  changed  into  mud  very  little  of  which,  liowevt-r,, 
is  feen  upon  the  fhores  after  the  water  is  dried  in  the 
fummer-tiiTie  j  and  that  the  clay  begins  where  the  mud 
ceafes.  Prof^fTor  Bergman  has  likewife  hinted,  that  pure 
clay  may  be  a  calcareous  earth  combined  with  lome 
acid  not  yet  difeovered ;  '*  but  (fays  he)  compolition& 
of  this  kind  ought  to  be  confidered  as  primitive  fub- 
ftances, with  refpedf  to  our  knowledge  of  them,  till 
they  fliall  be  experimentally  decompofed :  for  no  found 
knowledge  in  natural  philofophy  can  be  obtained  from 
the  confideration  of  mere  polfibililies  ;  ilnce  daily  ex- 
perience fhows,  that  even  the  moil  probable  fuppofi- 
tions  have  proved  falfe,  when  the  means  of  putting 
them  to  the  teil  have  afterwards  been  found  out."— 
"  Now,  therefore,  (fays  M.  Magellan),  that  the  ar- 
gillaceous is  acknowledged  to  be  a  fim.ple  primitive  earth, 
which  cannot  be  decompofed  into  any  other  principles,, 
nor  formed  by  the  combination  of  any  other  limple 
fubftances  we  know,  we  ought  to  reft  fatisfied  at  pre- 
fentwithout  endeavouring  to  account  for  itsformatiori." 

The  principal  fpecies  of  the  argillaceous  earths  or 
clays  are, 

1.  The  argil/a  acnita,  or  lac  hv£.  It  is  generally 
found  in  fmall  cakes  of  trie  hardnefs  of  chalk  ;  like 
which,  alfo,  it  marks  white.  Its  hardnefs  is  nearly  like 
tliat  of  the  fteatites,  and  it  feels  kfs  fat  than  clays  com- 
monly do.  It  is  of  a  fnow-white  colour,  and  about  the 
fpecihc  gravity  of  \..66<^.  When  examined  with  a  mi- 
crofcope,  it  is  found  to  confift  of  fmall  tranfparent  cry* 
ftals  ;  and,  from  Mr  Schreber's  experiments,  appears 
to  be  an  argillaceous  earth  faturated  with  fixed  air,  in 
ccnfequence  of  which  it  eftervefces  with  acids.  It 
contains  a-fo  a  fmall  quantity  of  calcareous  earth,  and 
fometimes  of  gypfum,  with  fome  flight  traces  of  irouo. 
It  is  found  at  Halles. 

2.  The  argiila  a^yra,  porcelain  clay,  tiie  kaolin  of 

the 
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the  Chinefe,  is  veiy  rafrafloiy  in  the  Ere,  and  cannot 
in  any  common  ftrong  fire  be  brought  into  fufion  far- 
ther than  to  acquire  a  tenacious  foftnefs  without  lofmg 
its  Ibim.  When  broken,  it  has  then  a  dim  fhining 
. -cippearance,  and  is  of  a  foUd  texture  ;  ftrikes  lire  with 
fteel  ;  and  has  confequently  the  beft  chemical  proper- 
ties of  any  fubftance  whereof  veffcls  can  be  made.  It 
is  found  of  an  excellent  quality  in  Japan,  and  likewife 
in  different  parts  of  Europe.  In  Sweden  it  is  met 
Avith  in  coal-pits  between  the  ftrata  of  coal.  Cronlledt 
informs  us,  that  he  has  feen  the  root  of  a  tree  entirely 
changed  into  this  kind  of  earth. 

M.  Magellan  remarks,  that  we  muft  be  careful  to 
diftinguiih  between  the  pipe-clay  of  which  there  is 
plenty  in  Devonfhire,  and  that  ufed  in  the  porcelain 
inanufaftures.  The  former,  in  a  ftrong  fire,  burns  to 
a  bluilh  grey  or  pigeon  colour,  the  latter  remains 
white.  The  porcelain  clay,  according  to  our  author, 
feems  to  be  only  a  decayed  feldt-fpar ;  and,  confe- 
t|uently,  according  to  Mr  Bergman,  contains  magnefia. 
Our  porcelain  clay  contains  likewife  quartz,  cryftals, 
.and  mica,  parts  of  the  granite  which  it  originally  com- 
pofed.  Before  it  is  ufed,  the  quartz  muk  be  fepai-ated, 
but  the  mica  remains. 

3.  Combined  with  phloglflori,  and  including  the 
white  tobacco-pipe  clay,  with  others  of  a  grey,  black, 
.or  violet  colour.  .  Mr  Kirwan  obferves,  that  many  of 
the  white  clays  become  grey  in  a  low  degree  of  heat, 
becaufe  the  mineral  oil  with  which  they  are  mixed 
.burns  to  a  kind  of  coal,  and  tinges  them  ;  but  this  be- 
ing confumed  in  a  ftronger  heat,  they  again  become 
white.  The  other  clays  evidently  contain  phlogillon  ; 
in  confequence  of  which,  they  become  quite  black 
internally  on  being  expofed  to  a  quick  and  ftrong  fire, 
affuming  the  appearance  of  common  flints  both  in  co- 
lour and  h^rdnefs' ;  but  if  heated  by  degrees,  they  are 
firft  white,  and  afterwards  of  a  pearl  colour. .  They 
contain  a  larger  quantity  of  the  inflammable  principle 
in  proportion  to  their  apparent  fatnefs;  which  may  be 
judged  of  both  by  thtir  fmoothnefs  and  unftuofity, 
and  by  their  fliining  when  fcraped  with  the  nail.  "  It 
is  difficult  (fays  M.  Magellan)  to  determine  whether 
this  ftrongly  adherent  phlogifton  is  the  caufe  of  the 
above-mentioned  pearl-colour,  or  prevents  them  from 
being  burned  white  in  a  ftrong  fire  ;  yet  no  heterogene- 
ous fubftance  can  be  extracted  from  them  except  fand, 
which  may  be  ft  parated  from  fome  by  means  of  water, 
but  does  not  fofm  any  conftituent  part  of  clay.  If  they 
be  boiled  in  aqua-regis  in  order  to  extract  their  iron, 
-they  lofe  their  vifcofity."  In  the  lefs  un£luous  clays, 
our  author  has  found  pure  quartz  in  greater  and  fmaller 
grains,  and  he  has  likewife  found  that  clays  of  this  kind 
fometimes  attraft  phlogifton  in  the  fire. 

4.  The  litbomarga,  or  ftone-marrow,  when  dry,  feels 
as  fat  and  flippery  as  foap,  but  is  not  wholly  diffufible 
in  water.  "When  mixed  with  this  fluid,  it  falls  to  pie- 
ces either  in  larger  or  fmaller  maftec,  fo  as  to  affume 
the  appearance  of  curds.  In  the  fire  it  readily  melts 
into  a  white  or  reddifli  frothy  flag  ;  which,  in  confe- 
rquence  of  its  internal  vacuities,  is  then  of  a  larger  vo- 
lume than  it  formerly  was.  In  the  mafs  it  breaks  in- 
to irregular  fcaly  pieces.  This  kind  is  called  fuller's 
£arth  (ivaklera )  in  Sweden.  In  Crim  Tartary  it  is 
called  heffeliil;  and  is  faid  to  be  ufed  there  inRead  of 
/oap,  for  waftring.  It  is  found  alfo  in  the  Auftrian 
Handcrs  in  the  barony  of  Hierges,  near  Niverle,  belong- 


ing  to  the  Duke  of  Arenberg.  It  was  fliowed  to 
M.  Magellan  by  the  Duke's  chancellor  ;  who,  from 
the  uprightnefs  of  his  behaviour,  has  obtained  the  ho 
nourable  appellation  of  Jean  de  Blm.  At  prefent  it  is 
only  found  in  feparate  mafles ;  but  M.  Magellan  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  fome  confiderable  ftrata  of  it  might  be  met 
with,  if  properly  fearched  for  on  the  fpot,  by  digging 
the  ground  to  a  confiderable  depth. 

To  this  fpecies  alfo  belongs  the  yellowifh-brown 
earth  called  terra  kinnla;  which  is  of  a  ihining  texture, 
and  falls  to  pieces  in  water  with  a  crackling  noife.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr  Bergman,  this  is  a  compound  of  the 
argillaceous,  filiceous,  and  magnefian  earths.  Its  com- 
ponent parts  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  talc,  but 
loofer,  and  in  different  proportions.  M.  Cronftedt 
remarks,  that  "  the  terra  lemnia  cannot  properly  be 
called  a  fuller's  earth,  as  it  is  never  ufed  in  the  fulling 
bufinefs,  nor  is  likely  to  be  applicable  to  it,  as  being 
befides  very  fcarce.  The  true  fuller's  earth  of  England 
agrees  entirely  with  the  defcription  of  the  ftone-mar- 
row already  given,  and  in  colour  and  texture  refembles 
that  from  Sweden,  which  is  compoied  of  coarfe  par- 
ticles. The  Harapfliire  fuller's  earth  is  of  a  duflcy 
brown,  inclining  to  green,  with  veins  of  a  faint  yel- 
low ;  and  contains  a  fmall  portion  of  muriatic  acid, 
and  of  a  yellow  oily  matter.  Every  fine  clay  that  does 
not  communicate  a  colour,  is  in  general  fit  for  the  bu- 
finefs of  fulling  ;  even  the  excrements  of  hogs,  mixed 
with  human  urine,  are  ufed  for  this  purpofe  in  various 
woollen  manufadtures.  The  properties  required  in' a 
good  fuller's  earth  are,  that  it  fliall  carry  ofl^  the  oily 
impurities  of  the  woollen  cloth,  and  at  the  fame  time 
thicken  it  by  caufing  the  hairs  or  fibres  to  curl  up. 
The  beft  is  compoied  of  fine  filiceous  earth  with  argil- 
la,  and  a  Httle  calcareous  earth  without  vitriolic  acid  ; 
a  little  martial  calx,  however,  is  not  hurtful,  if  unat- 
tended with  any  aftive  menttruum. 

The  terra  lemnia  is  fo  called  from  the  i.fland  of 
Lemnos,  now  Statimane,  in  the  jEgean  Sea,  from 
whence  it  is  procured.  It  is  likewife  called  the  Turkljh 
earthy  on  account  of  its  being  impreffed  with  the  feal 
of  the  Grand  Signior. 

The  Swedifli  fuller's  earth  is  found  in  a  mountain 
wdLxntdi  Ofrnund  at  Ratwick  in  Eaft  Dalecarlia.  The 
ftratum  is  three  feet  thick,  and  the  mountain  itfelf  is 
chiefly  calcareous.  It  is  of  an  arti  colour;  harder,  and  of 
finer  particles,  than  the  Lemnian  earth. 

"  Ail  thefe  fubftances  (the  fuller's  earths),"  fays 
M.  Magellan,  "  are  akin  to  zeolites,  and  likewife  re- 
femble  fome  marks.  But  in  the  Ofraundian  earths, 
the  connedfion  of  the  parts  is  not  merely  mechanical,  as 
in  marles;  which  on  that  account  efferv.efce  ftrongly  with 
acids,  though  they  often  contain  a  fmaller  quantity  of 
calcareous  earth  or  magnefia  than  the  litho  marga." 

The  following  table  fliows  the  proportion  of  ingre- 
dients in  each  of  the  fuller's  earths. 


1 00  parts 
contain 
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Siliceous  earth,  47.0 

60.0 

51.8 
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5-4 

5-7 
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19.0 
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25.0 
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4-7 
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Water  or  vola- 

tile matter, 

17.0 

18.0 

15-5 
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5.  Bolus y  bole,  or  iron  clay,  is  a  fine  and  denfe 
clay  of  various  colours,  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
iron,  fo  that  it  is  very  difficult,  or  even  impoflible,  to 
know  the  natural  and  fpecific  qualities  of  the  bole  itfelf. 
It  is  not  fo  eafily  foftened  in  water  when  indurated  as 
the  porcelain  and  common  clays;  but  either  falls  to 
pieces  in  the  form  of  fmall  grains,  or  repels  the  wa- 
ter, and  cannot  be  made  duftile.  In  the  fire  it 
grows  black,  and  is  then  attrafted  by  the  loadftone. 

M.  Kirwan  thinks  the  term  bole  a  word  of  fuch  un- 
certain fignification,  that  it  ought  to  be  baniflied  from 
common  ufe,  or  at  leaft  from  every  mineralogical  trea- 
tife.  "  Some  (fays  he)  beftow  this  name  upon  very 
fmooth  compaft  clays,  confifting  of  the  fineft  par- 
ticles :  others  require  befides,  that  their  colour  fliould 
be  red,  yellow,  or  brown,  and  that  they  fhould  con- 
tain iron."  The  red  generally  blacken  in  the  fire;  but, 
according  to  Rinman,  without  becoming  magnetic. 
The  yellow,  when  heated,  become  fiift  red  ;  and,  in  a 
ftrong  heat,  brown  or  black.  What  the  Italians  call 
Calamita  Blanca,  according  to  Ferber,  is  a  white  bole 
llriated  like  afbeftos.  The  true  figillata  rubra  con- 
tains calcareous  earth  ;  and,  according  to  Rinman,  be- 
comes magnetic  after  torrefaflion.  The  yellow,  red, 
and  brown  clays  contain  moft  iron,  fometiraes  difper- 
fed  through  their  fubftancc,  and  fometimes  united  to 
the  filiceous  part:  in  this  cafe  they  are  fufible  with 
greater  difficulty.  The  yellow  calx  of  iron  is  morede- 
phlogifticated  than  the  red,  and  the  red  than  the 
brown.  Thefe  clays  do  not  become  magnetic  after 
calcination,  unlefs  they  contain  14.  or  15  per  cent,  of 
iron. 

The  foft  boles  are  of  various  colours,  as  red,  yellow, 
green,  grey,  and  bluifli  grey.  The  red  kind  is  that 
iifed  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  Armenian  bole  ;  an 
indurated  kind  of  which  affi)rd3  the  material  for  the  red 
pencils.  Formerly,  when  the  terras  figillatae  were 
cfteemcd  in  medicine,  the  druggids  endeavoured  to 
have  them  of  all  different  colours;  for  v/hich  reafon  they 
not  only  fealed  up  all  the  natural  forts  of  clay,  but 
fuch  as  had  been  mixed  and  coloured  artificially ; 
whence  the  clafs  of  boles  was  fuppofed  to  be  much 
more  numerous  than  it  really  is.  Cronftedt  concludes, 
that  **  fince  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  terra:  fig'dlatje 
contain  iron,  the  bole  rauft  be  a  martial  clay;  and  as 
fuch  it  feems  to  be  more  fit  for  medical  ufes  than  o- 
ther  clays,  if  any  dead  earch  muft  be  ufed  inter- 
nally, when  there  is,  fuch  an  abundance  of  finer  fub- 
flancee. 

The  indurated  bole  or  flate  is  of  a  reddilh  brown 
or  grey  colour,  and  is  found  in  molt  coalleries  between 
the  feams  of  coal.  It  is  met  with  frequently  in  pieces 
like  nuts  of  various  fizes;  which,  when  broken,  ex- 
hibit impreffions  of  plants  as  the  nodules  of  copper 
Date  from  Ihnenaus  contain  fiih. 

6.  With  fcaly  particles,  the  horn-blende  of  the 
iSwedes.    This  is  called  horn  roch-Jlcne  by  Wallerius, 
who  places  it  among  the  apyrous  ftones  ;  but  Lin 
naeus  has  put  it  among  the  calcareous  rtoncs  by  the 
name  of  horn-flag,  talcum  corneum.     It  is  named  talcum 

Jlrlatttm  by  Rinman,  and  has  the  following  properties  : 
I.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  never  lefs  than  2.660,  and 
frequently  rifes  to  3.880.  2.  It  has  a  ftrong  earthy 
fmcll,  which  is  particularly  fenfible  on  breathing  upon 
it,  or  pouring  hot  water  on  it.  3.  A  toughnefs  or 
Vol.  V.  Part  I. 
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vlfcidity  is  perceived  on  pounding  it  In  a  mortar,  as  is 
the  cafe  with  mica  and  horn  ;  from  which  lall  it  de- 
rives its  name.  4.  When  pounded  it  affords  a  green- 
ifh-grcy  powder.  5.  It  is  faid  to  be  fufible  per  fe; 
though  Mr  Kirwan  informs  us,  that  he  could  never 
melt  this  ftone  even  by  the  affiflance  of  a  blow-pipe. 
This  ftone  is  frequently  mixed  with  pyrites.  It  is  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  the  martial  glimmer  or  mica  by  the 
fcales  being  lefs  fhining,  thicker,  and  redangular.  It 
is  of  two  kinds,  black,  and  greenifh.  The  former, 
■when  rubbed  fine,  affords  a  green  powder.  It  is  the 
corneum  n'ltens  of  Wallerius,  and  is  either  of  a  lamel- 
lated  or  granular  texture  ;  the  former  being  fometimes 
fo  foft  as  to  be  fcraped  with  the  nail,  and  its  furface 
frequently  as  gloffy  as  if  it  had  been  greafed  ;  the 
fpecific  gravity  being  from  3600  to  3880.  It  does 
not  detonate  with  nitre,  but  becomes  of  a  fnuff-colour 
w^hen  heated,  and  then  flightly  effervefces  with  diluted 
nitrous  acid  ;  the  folution  affuming  a  greenlfii  colour. 
In  order  to  difcover  the  principle  on  which  the  fmell 
of  tliis  ilone  depends,  Mr  Kirwan  boiled  its  powder  in 
water ;  but  could  not  difcover,  either  by  the  tafte  or 
by  any  other  method,  that  any  thing  had  been  com- 
municated to  the  fluid.  An  hundred  parts  of  the  la- 
mellar fort  contain  37  of  filiceous  earth,  22  of  pure 
argillaceous  earth,  1 6  of  magnefia,  and  two  of  calca- 
reous earth,  both  in  a  mild  ftate,  together  with  23  of 
calx  of  iron  not  much  deplogiilicated.  The  grcenifh 
kind  is  of  a  granular  texture,  or  ftriated  ;  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  a  fpeclmen  examined  by  Mr  Kirwan  was 
2683.  The  common  pale,  greenifh-grey  whetllone 
feems  to  belong  to  this  fpecies. 

7.  The  %eolite  was  firft  difcovered  by  Cronfledt, 
and  by  him  reckoned  a  genus  diftind  from  every  o- 
ther  ;  but  on  a  proper  chemical  analyfts,  both  Kir-' 
wan  and  Bergman  have  reckoned  them  among  the 
argillaceous  earths  ;  and  here  M.  Magellan  obferves, 
that,  "  it  is  not  fo  much  the  quantity  as  the  inten- 
fity  or  predominancy  of  property  that  fliould  in  ge- 
neral direct  us  in  the  claffification  of  mineral  bodies ; 
not  to  mention,  that  if  the  rule  refpefting  quantity  were 
rlgoroufly  adhered  to,  the  two  primitive  earths,  mag- 
nefia and  argill,  would  not  be  found  among  the  earths  ; 
which  would  doubtlefs  be  an  abfurdity,  as  Bergman 
has  rightly  obferved." 

The  properties  of  zeolite  are,  i.  It  Is  a  little  harder 
than  the  fluors,  and  other  calcareous  fpars ;  but  is 
fcratched  by  fleel,  and  does  not  llirike  fire  with  It. 
2.  It  melts  eafily  in  the  fire,  with  an  ebuHition  like 
borax,  into  a  white  frothy  flag,  which  cannot,  without 
great  difficulty,  be  brought  into  a  folid  tranfparcnt 
ftate.  3.  It  dlfTolves  more  readily  in  the  fire  by  the 
help  of  mineral  alkali,  than  that  of  borax  or  mlcro- 
cofmic  fait.  4.  It  does  not  ferment  with  the  latter  as 
lime  does,  nor  with  the  former  as  thofe  of  the  gyp- 
feous  kind.  5.  It  diffolves  very  flowly,  and  v.'Ithout 
eiTervefcence,  in  acids,  as  oil  of  vitriol  and  fpirit  of 
nitre.  With  the  former  a  great  heat  arifes,  and  the 
powder  unites  into  a  mafs.  By  dlitillation  with  ni- 
trous  acid,  fome  fixed  and  dephlogifticated  airs  are 
procured.  Some  forts  of  zeolite,  however,  found  in 
Sweden,  do  not  melt  by.themfelves  in  the  fire,  but  are 
readily  diffolved  by  the  acid  of  nitre  into  a  kind  of 
jelly.  7.  The  fufible  kinds,  ia  the  very  moment  of 
fufion,  emit  a  phofphoric  fight. 

G  Witk 
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Clay.        With  regard  to  the  component  parts  of  zeolite,  M. 

'"y-^  Bayen  is  of  opinion  that  it  confills  of  equal  parts  of  fi- 
liceouS  and  argillaceous  earths,  which  is  alfo  confirm- 
ed by  M-  Guettard  ;  but  according  to  Mr  Bergman's 
analyfis,  the  red  zeolite  of  Adelfores  contains  80  per 
cent,  of  fiiiceoHS  earth ;  9.5  of  argillaceous ;  6.5  of 
pure  calcareous  earth  ;  and  four  of  water.  The  white, 
oval,  radiated  zeolite  of  Feroe  in  Iceland,  contains, 
according  to  M.  Pelletier,  50  of  hlex  ;  20  of  argilla- 
ceous earth  ;  8  of  pure  calcareous  earth  ;  and  22  of 
water.  According  to  Mr  Mayer's  analyfis,  a  radiated 
zeolite  yielded.  58.33  fier  cent,  of  fikx ;  17.5  of  ar- 
gill;  6.66ofhme;  and  17.5  of  water.  In  general 
the  cryilallifed  kind  contain  more  water  than  the  o- 
ther.  At  any  rate,  though  the  proportions  of  inr 
gredients  are  various,  filex  always  feems  to  predomi- 
nate. . 

In  general  the  zeolites  are  of  a  cryftalhne  form, 
compofed  of  imperfedl  pyramids  turned  towards  a 
common  centre;  their  form  is  fometimes  globular, 
but  feldom  prifmatic.  Meflrs  Faujas  and  Rome  de 
I'Ifle  mention  zeolites,  of  a  cubic  and  other  forms, 
found  in  Iceland,  the  ;_Cyclops  Iflands  near  Etna  in 
Sicily,  the  ifland  of  Bourbon,  &c.  their  fpecific  gra- 
vity is  from  2.100  to  3.150  ;  but  this  lail  is  very  rare, 
Fabroni  mentions  a  femitranfparent  zeolite  from  Gar- 
phyttan  in  Svveden,  which  has  an  eleftric  power.  To 
the  fpecies  of  zeolite  alfo  belongs  the  lapis  lazuli,  from 
which  ultramarine  is  made.  See  Lapis  La%uU,  and-. 
Ultramarine. 

The  fparry  zeolite  refembles  a  calcareous  fpar;  but 
is  of  a  more  irregular  figure,  as  well  as  more  brit- 
tle. It  is  found  in  Sweden  of  a  light  red  or  orange 
colour. 

The  cryllalllzed  zeolites  are  met  with  in  greater 
plenty  than  the  other  kinds  ;  and  are  found  in  Sweden 
mf  various  forms  and  colours.  Brunich  informs  us,  that 
in  the  north,  the  countries  of  the  zeolites  and  of  the 
chalcedony  and  cafiiolong,  pieces  are  (hown  as  cu- 
riofities,  in  which  the  zeolite  is  inclofed  in  the  chalce- 
dony; but  this  is  not  fufficient^  to  prove  that  the  one 
was  produced  from  the  other* 

Cronitedt  obferves,  that  the  zeolites  have  nearly 
the  fame  qualities  in  the  fire  as  the  boles.  The  pro- 
perty of  fwelling  in  the  fire,  like  borax,  is  peculiar  to 
the  cryftallized  kind  ;  the  others  rife  only  in  fofne 
fmall  blifters,  which  are  of  a  white  colour  at  their  edges, 
and  inftantly  cover  themfelves  with  a  white  glafly  fkin, 
after  which  they  became  quite  refraftory.  According 
to  Bergman  they  have  a  great  affinity  to  the  fchoerls  ; 
but  their  component  parts  are  not  fo  ftrongly  connec- 
ted as  to  hinder  the  aftlon  of  acids,,  which  can  deftroy 
their  combination,  without  being  previoufly  treated 
with  fixed  alkali  ;  this  laft.  being  a  neceffary  requifite 
for  analyfing  fghoerls.  Mr  Pazumot  is  of  opinion 
that  the  zeolites  cannot  be  a  volcanic  produdion,  but 
only  a  fecondary  one  formed  by-  the  decompofition  of 
volcanic  earths..  Pure  bafaltes  and  volcanic  lavas  have 
indeed  the  fame  component  parts  with  the  zeohtes  : . 
a*nd  thefe  laft  have  not  yet  been  found  but  among  vol- 
canic matters :  but,  as  M.  Faujas  obferves,  there  are 
many  inftances  of  true  zeoiites  being  quite  buried 
within  the  bodies  of  folid  bafaltes,  fome  being  only 
fragments,  and  others  complete  zeolites  ;  "  which, 
(fays  M.  Magellan),  undeniably  proves,  that  the  lat- 
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ter  have  been  completely  formed  before  thefe  volcanic 
maffes  were  produced  by  fubterraneous  fires. 

8.  T r'tpoli  ufed  in  polhhing  hard  fubllances.  See  Tri- 
poli. 

9.  The  common  or  brick  clay^  has  the  following 
properties.  I  .  It  acquires  a  red  colour,  more  or  lefs 
deep,  in  the  fire.  2.  it  melts  pretty  eafily  into  a 
greenifli  glafs.  3.  It  confifts  of  a  mixture  of  pure 
clay,  filiceous  and'  martial  earth,  containing  alfo  a 
fmall  quantity  of  vitriolic  acid.  It  is  found  in  a  ftate  of 
purity  of  various  colours,  as  red,  pale-red,  grey,  and  blue* 
In  fome  provinces  of  Sweden  a  white  kind  is  met  with, 
often  in  a  flaty  form,  with.fine  fand  between  its  ilrata  ; 
which  when  burnt  is  of  a  paler  colour  than  any  of  the 
preceding,  and  does  not  cake  well  in  the  fire  ;  it  is  al- 
fo more  fufible  than  any  of  them.  In  this  country  al- 
fo is  found  a  fpecies  called,  by  Cronftedt,  fermenting 
clay,  argilla  intiimefcens..  It  is  very  like  the  preceding 
as  to  the  external  appearance  and  other  qualities  :  but,, 
wli  .1  both  are  found  in  the  fame  place,  they  feem  to 
be  different  in  regard  to  the  fermenting  property  of 
this  variety.  "  This  fermentation  (fays  our  author) 
cannot  be  the  efFe6t  of  the  fand  mixed  with  it,  becaufe 
fand  is  found  in  them  both :  and  befides,  this  kind 
ferments  in  the  fame  manner  when  it  is  mixed  with, 
gravel  or  ftones ;  and  then  it  ferments  later  in  the  fpring 
than  the  other,  fince  by  the  ftones,  perhaps,  the  froll 
is  longer  retained  in  it. 

This  kind  of  clay  is  alfo  found  mixed  with  calca« 
reous  earth,  in  which  cafe  it  is  called  Marle.  It  is 
alfo  found  in  an  indurated  flate,  and  that  either  pure 
or  mixed  with  phlogiflon  and  a  large  quantity  of  vi-  - 
triolic  acid;  in  which  cafe  it  conftitutes  the  ores  of  a- 
lum.  It  is  alfo  found  in  this  ftate  mixed  with  calca- 
reous earth,  forming  ftone  marle. 

10.  Argillaceous  fojfile  ftoties.  The  mofl  remarkable 
of  thefe  are,  1.  The  Jchijlus  tegularis,  or  common 
houfe-flate.  It  is  of  a  bluifh  purple  colour,  does  not 
Itrike  fire  with  fteel,  and  may  be  flightly  fcraped  with 
the  nail.  It  is  very  brittle,  of  a  lamellar  texture,  and 
of  the  fpecific  gravity  2.876  ;  giving  a  clear  found 
when  in  pieces  of  half  an  inch  thick.  It  is  never  tranf- 
parent,  but  has  a  moderately  fine  grain,  effervefcing 
flightly  with  acids  when  powdered,  but  not  other- 
wife.  In  the  fire  it  lofes  upw^ards  of  2  per  cent,  of  its 
weight;  detonates  flightly  with  nitre,  and  then  af- 
fumes  a  brownifh  red  colour;  however,  it  is  not  ren« 
dered  magnetic  by  calcination.  By  a  vehement  heat 
it  is  fufible  per  fe,  and  melts  into  a  black  fcoria.  It 
melts  with  difficulty  in  the  dry  way  with  mineral  alka- 
H,  but  more  eafily  with  borax  and  microcofmic  fait, 
with  little  effervefcence  ;  and  it  melts  with  equal  eafe 
in  chalk  or  clay  veffels.  By  digeftion  for  two  months 
in  dephlogifticated  fpirit  of  nitre,  the  menftruum  af- 
fumes  a  green  colour.  According  to  Mr  Kirwan,  it 
contains  26  parts  of  argillaceous  earth  ;  46  of  fili- 
ceous ;  8  of  magTiefia  ;  4  of  calcareous  earth  ;  and  14 
of  iron.  Part  of  the  iron  feems  to  be  phloglfticated' 
by  a  mineral  oil  united  with  it ;  and  part  dephlogifti- 
cated, or  in  a  red  calx.  This  laft  is  united  to  the  ar- 
gillaceous part. as  well  as  to  the  filiceous,  and  cannot  be 
feparated  without  great  difficulty.  The  colour  of  this 
flate  varies  to  the  pale,  to  the  flightly  purple,  and  to 
the  bluifh.  The  laminje  of  the  laft  are  thicker,  their 
texture  coarfer,  aad  they  contain  nxore  fihceous  earth 
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Clay.  and  Icfs  Iron  than  the  foregoing.  Other  ftenes  are  alfo 
made  ufe  of  for  covering  houfes  ;  but  tkeir  laminse  are 
much  thicker,  their  furface  more  uneven,  and  their 
texture  coarfer.  They  belong  chiefly  to  the  fand-flones, 
or  to  the  calcareous  kinds.  The  dark  blue  fchijlus fcr'ip- 
tor'ius  contains  more  magnefia  and  lefs  iron  than  the 
foregoing,  and  therefore  efFervefces  more  briflcly  with 
acids.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  2701.  2.  The  j^jt/V^- 
ceous  fch'iftusy  to  vi'hich  alfo  belongs  that  from  which 
alum  is  made,  is  of  a  grey,  blue,  brown,  or  black  colour; 
and  is  more  or  lefs  decompofable  by  its  expofure  to  air, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  pyrites,  and  the  flate  of 
the  iron  in  it.  When  the  iron  is  in  a  femiphlogilHcated 
ftate,  the  fchiftus  will  be  eafily  decompofed  ;  but  much 
more  flowly.  If  at  all,  when  the  calx  is  much  dephlogifti- 
cated.  3.  The  bituminous  fch'ijius  is  generally  black,  of 
a  lamellar  texture,  and  various  degrees  of  hardnefs.  It 
never  gives  fire  with  fteel,  but  emits  a  ftrong  fmell 
when  heated,  and  fometimes  without  being  heated. 
When  fcraped  it  does  not  produce  any  white  mark 
like  the  other  fchiftus.  M.  Magellan  mentions  a  fpe- 
cimen  found  in  Yorkfliire  which  burned  like  coal,  with 
a  ftrong  fmell  of  bitumen. 

There  are  various  other  fpecies  of  argillaceous 
earths,  as  the  flag-ltone,  fand  or  free  ftone,  toad- 
ftone,  &c.  for  a  defcription  of  which  fee  thefe  ar- 
ticles. 

Clays  are  of  very  extenfive  ufe  in  common  life. 
Some  varieties  of  the  porcelain  clay  become  perfeftly 
white  in  the  fire ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  thefe 
are  ufed  in  the  porcelain  manufactories.  The  indu- 
rated porcelain  clay,  however,  cannot  be  eafily  heat- 
ed without  cracking ;  and  therefore  we  can  go  no  great 
length  in  hardening  It.  The  boles  have  almoft  loft 
their  value  as  medicines  ;  but  are  ftill  employed  to 
make  bricks,  potter's  ware,  &c.  Tripoli  is  of  indif- 
penfable  ufe  in  the  bufinefs  of  polifliing,  and  is  like- 
wife,  on  many  occafions,  ufed  for  making  moulds  to  caft 
metals  in. 

In  agriculture,  clay  is  indlfpenfably  necefiary ;  ex- 
cepting, however,  according  to  Cronftedt,  the  white 
and  fermenting  clays  above  mentioned,  for  which  no 
ufe  has  yet  been  difcovered.  By  its  coherency  clay 
retains  humidity  ;  on  which  perhaps  its  chief  power  of 
promoting  vegetation  depends. 

Dr  Black  obferves,  that  clay,  when  mixed  with  a 
large  proportion  of  water,  and  kneaded  a  little,  be- 
comes a  remarkable  duftile  adhefive  mafs,  which  is  not 
eafily  difiblved  in  more  water,  and  to  render  it  thin 
and  fluid  requires  great  trouble.  Hence  It  is  employ- 
ed for  confining  large  quantities  of  water,  as  in  making 
canals  and  dykes  :  but  the  foil  muft  either  contain  a 
great  quantity  of  clay  naturally,  or  fome  quantity  of 
it  muft  be  fpread  on  the  bottom  ;  or  the  water  itfelf 
muft  depofit  a  quantity  of  clay  fufficieut  to  render  it 
tight.  Hence  alfo  we  fee  the  bad  eff"e6ts  of  allowing 
cattle  to  tread  much  In  chy-grounds  when  wet;  for 
the  clay  is  reduced  to  fuch  an  adhefive  mafs  as  not  to 
admit  the  roots  to  penetrate  the  foil,  or  the  water  to 
enter  to  the  roots. 

Clay  is  ufed  in  the  refining  of  fugar ;  for  which  no 
other  property  is  requifite  than  that  it  may  not  dry  too 
foon :  but  that  fpecies  ufed  in  fulhng  muft,  if  we 
vere  to  judge  a  priori,  befides  the  finenefs  of  its  par- 
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tides,  be  of  a  dry  nature,  or  fuch  as  attracts  oils  ;  tlio'  C'ay. 
this  quality  perhaps  may  not  be  found  in  all  thqfe  clavs  ^'^y'""- 
that  are  now  employed  in  the  bufinefs.    According  to 
Fabroni,  the  pure  white  clay  being  calcined  in  a  ftron^ 
heat,  acquires-  a  phofphorefcent  quality. 

Clay,  a  town  of  Norfolk  In  England,  fcated  on 
an  arm  of  the  fea  between  t\Vo  rivers,  in.  E.  Lon«-. 
o.  30.  N.  Lat.  47,  28. 

QhKY-La?idst  thofe  abounding  with  clay,  whether 
black,  blue,  yellow,  white,  &c.  of  which  the  black  and 
the  yellow  are  the  beft  for  corn. 

All  clay-foils  are  apt  to  chill  the  plants  growing  on 
thern  in  moift  feafons,  as  they  retain  too  much  water  : 
in  dry  fcalons,  on  the  contrary,  they  turn  hard  and 
choke  the  plants.  '1  heir  natural  produce  is  weeds, 
goofc-grafs,  large  daifies,  thiftles,  docks,  poppies,  &c. 
Some  clay-foils  will  bear  clover  and  rye-grafs  ;  and,  if 
well  manured,  will  produce  the  beft  grain;  they  hold 
manure  the  beft  of  all  lands;  and  the  moft  proper  for 
them  are  horfe-dung,  pigeon's  dung,  fome  kinds  of 
marie,  foldirig  of  ftieep,  malt-duft,  afties,  chalk,  lime, 
foot,  &c. 

CLAYTON  (Dr  Robert),  a  prelate  of  great  learn- 
ing,  of  diftlnguiftied  worth  and  probity,  and  a  refpec- 
table  member  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies 
at  London,  was  advanced  to  the  blihoprlc  of  Killala, 
Jan.  23.  1729;  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Cork,  Dec.  19. 
1735  ;  to  that  of  Clogher,  Aug.  26.  1745  ;  and  died 
much  lamented,  Feb.  25.  1758.  His  publications 
are,  i.  A  Letter  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlons, 
n°46i,  p.  813.  giving  an  account  of  a  Frenchman  70  , 
years  old  (at  lalihanan,  in  his  diocefe  df  Corke),  who 
laid  he  gave  fuck  to  a  child. —  2.  The  Chronology 

of  the  Hebrew  Bible  vindicated,  &c.  1751,  4to  

3.  An  impartial  Inquiry  into  the  Time  of  the  Co- 
ming of  the  Meffiah  ;  1751,  8vo.— 4.  An  Effiiy  on 
Spirit,  1 75 1,  8vo. — 5.  A  Vindication  of  the  Hlftories 
of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  in  Anfwer  to  the  Ob- 
je£lions  of  the  late  lord  Bolingbroke  ;  in  Two  Letters 
to  a  young  Nobleman,  1752,  8vo,  reprinted  in  J  753. 
— 6.  A  defence  of  the  Eflay  on  Spirit,  with  Re-  ' 
marks  on  the  feveral  pretended  Anfwers;  and  which 
may  ferve  as  an  Antidote  agalnft  all  that  fliall  ever  ap- 
pear agalnft  it,  1753,  8to.  -  7.  A  Journal  from  Grand 
Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  back  again,  tranflated 
from  a  Manufcript  written  by  the  Prefetto  of  E- 
gypt,  in  Company  with  fome  Milfionaries  de  propa- 
ganda jide  at  Grand  Cairo  :  to  which  are  added.  Re- 
marks on  the  Origin  of  Hieroglyphics,  and  the  My-  . 
thology  of  the  ancient  Heathens,  1753,  ^^o>  two  e- 
ditlons  4to  and  8vo.  It  was  foon  after  this  pubhca- 
tion  that  his  Lordflilp  became  (in  March  1754) 
a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.  Some 
Thoughts  on  Self-love,  Innate  Ideas,  Free-will,  Tafte, 
Sentiments,  Liberty,  and  NccelTity,  &c.  occafioned 
by  reading  Mr  Hume's  Works,  and  the  fliort  Trea- 
tife  written  in  French  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  on  Com- 
paflion,  1754,  8vo.~9.  A  Vindication  of  the  Hi- 
ftorlcs  of  the  Old  and  New^  Teftament,  Part  II.  A- 

dorned  with  feveral  Explanatory  Cuts,  1754,  ^vo.'  

10.  Letters  between  the  blftiop  of  Clogher  and  Mr 
William  Penn,  concerning  B.-ptlfm,  1755,  ^"^o. — • 
I  r .  A  Speech  made  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  in  Ire- 
land, on  Monday,  Feb.  2.  1756,  for  omitting  the  Ni- 
G  2  cenc 
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Claytonla  cene  and  Athanafian  Creeds  out  of  the  Liturgy,  &c. 

1756,  8vo. — 12.  A  Vindication,  part  III.  1758,  8vo. 
The  three  parts  of  the  "  Vindication,  with  the  Eflay 
on  Spirit,  were  reprinted  by  Mr  Bowyer,  in  one  vol. 
8vo,  1759;  with  fome  additional  notes,  and  an  index 
of  texts  of  fcripture  ilhiftrated  or  explained. 

CLAYTONIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants';  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
13th  order,  Succidenta.  The  calyx  is  bivalved  ;  the 
corolla  pentapetalous ;  the  ftigma  trifid ;  the  capfule  tri- 
valved,  unilocular,  and  trifpermous.  There  are  two 
fpecies,  natives  of  America.  They  are  very  low  herba- 
ceous plants,  with  white  flowers ;  and  are  pofTefTed  of 
no  remarkable  property. 

CLAZOMENxE-ARUM,  (Herodotus,  Strabo,  Vcl- 
leius,  Pliny)  ;  Cla^omena,  ae,  (Mela)  ;  one  of  the 
twelve  ancient  cities  of  Ionia.  The  countiy  of  An- 
axagoras;  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colophon. 
The  city  was  fmall,  its  port  on  the  N.  N.  W.  fide 
of  the  illand.  Traces  of  the  walls,  Dr  Chandler  in- 
forms us,  are  found  by  the  fea,  and  in  a  hill  are  vefti- 
ges  of  a  theatre.  Three  or  four  trees  grow  on  it ;  and 
by  one  is  a  cave  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  affording  water. 
A  vaulted  room  with  a  chimney  at  one  end,  and  a  ho- 
vel or  two  made  with  ftones  piled,  are  all  the  prefcnt 
ftrudures  ;  and  thefe  are  chiefly  frequented  by  fiflier- 
men  and  by  perfons  employed  to  watch  and  to  drive 
away  birds  when  the  grain  ripens.  Referring  to  this 
confined  fituation  of  Clazomenae,  a  famous  fophift, 
when  importuned  to  adorn  his  native  city  by  re- 
fiding  in  it  rather  than  at  Smyrna,  replied,  The  night'in-^ 
gale  refufes  to  fm^  in  a  cage. 

GLEANTHES,  a  ftoic  philofopher,  difclple  of 
Zeno,  flourifhed  240  years  before  Chrifl:.  He  main- 
tained himfelf  in  the  day  by  working  in  the  night:  be- 
ing queftioned  by  the  magiftrates  how  he  fubfifted,  he 
brought  a  woman  for  whom  he  kneaded  bread,  and  a 
gardener  for  whom  he  drew  water  ;  and  refufed  a  pre- 
fent  from  them.  He  compofed  feveral  works,  of 
which  there  are  now  only  a  few  fragments  remaining. 

CLEAR,  as  a  naval  term,  is  varioufly  applied  to 
the  weather,  the  fea-coafts,  cordage,  navigation,  <Scc. 
The  weather  is  faid  to  be  clear  when  it  is  fair  and 
open,  as  oppofed  to  cloudy  or  foggy.  The  fea-coaft  is 
called  clear  when  the  navigation  is  not  interrupted,  or 
rendered  dangerous  by  rocks,  fands,  or  breakers,  &c. 
It  is  exprefled  of  cordage,  cables,  &c.  when  they  are 
iinembarrafTed  or  difentangled,  fo  as  to  be  ready  for 
immediate  fervice.  It  is  ufually  oppofed  to  foul  in  all 
thefe  fenfes. 

CLEARCHUS,  a  tyrant  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus, 
who  was  killed  by  Chion  and  Leonidas,  Plato's  pu- 
pils, during  the  celebration  of  the  feftivals  of  Bacchus. 
He  had  enjoyed  the  fovereign  power  during  r  2  years. 
A  Lacedaemonian  fent  to  quiet  the  Byzantines.  He 
•was  recalled,  but  refufed  to  obey,  and  fled  to  Cyrus 
the  younger,  who  made  him  captain  of  13,000  Greek 
foldiers.  He  obtained  a  viftory  over  Artaxerxes ;  who 
was  fo  enraged  at  the  defeat,  th^t  when  Clearchus  fell 
into  his  hands  by  the  treachery  (^f  Tiffaphernes,  he  put 
him  immediately  to  death. 

CLEATS,  in  naval  affaii;6,  pieces  of  wood  having 
one  or  two  projecting  e;ids  whereby  to  faflien  the 
ropes :  fomc  of  them  are  fiaftened  to  the  fhrouds  below 
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for  this  purpofe,  and  others  nailed  to  different  places 
of  the  fhip's  deck  or  fides. 

CLECHE,  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of  crofs,  charged 
with  another  crofs  of  the  fame  figure,  but  of  the  colour 
of  the  field. 

CLEDGE,  among  miners,  denotes  the  upper  flra- 
tum  of  fuller's  earth. 

CLEDONISM,  Cledonismus,  a  kind  of  divina- 
tion, in  ufe  among  the  ancients.  The  word  is  formed 
from  nAwJiiJv,  which  fignifies  two  things,  rumor,  "  a 
report,"  and  avis,  "  a  bird."  In  the  firll  fcnfe,  cle- 
donifm  fhould  denote  a  kind  of  divination  drawn  from 
words  occafionally  uttered.  Cicero  obferves,  that  the 
Pythagoreans  made  obfervation  not  only  of  the  words  , 
of  the  gods,  but  of  thofe  of  men ;  and  accordingly  be- 
lieved the  pronouncing  of  certain  words,  v.  g.  incen- 
dium,  at  a  meal,  very  unhappy.  Thus,  inftead  of 
prifon,  they  ufed  the  word  dom'tciUum;  and  to  avoid 
er'innys,  furies,  faid  etmv:n'uks.  In  the  fecond  fenfe, 
cledonifm  fhould  feem  a  divination  drawn  from  birds;  the 
fame  with  ornithomantia. 

CLEEVERS.    See  Cwvers. 

CLEF,  or  Cliff,  in  mufic,  derived  from  the  La- 
tin word  clavis,  a  key ;  becaufe  by  it  is  expreffed  the 
fundamental  found  in  the  diatonic  fcale,  which  re- 
quires a  determined  fucceffion  of  tones  or  femitones, 
whether  major  or  minor,  pecuhar  to  the  note  front 
whence  we  fet  out,  ai>d  refulting  from  its  pofition  in 
the  fcale.  Hence,  as  it  opens  a  way  to  this  fuccef- 
fion, and  difcovers  it,  the  technical  term  key  is  ufed 
with  great  propriety.  But  clefs  rather  point  out 
the  pofition  of  different  mufical  parts  in  the  general 
fyflem,  and  the  i-elations  which  they  bear  one  to  an- 
other. 

A  cltf,  fays  RoufTeau,  is  a  charafter  in  mufic  placed^ 
at  the  beginning  of  a  Have,  to  determine  the  degree  of 
elevation  occupied  by  that  fl:ave  in  the  general  clavlary 
or  fyftem,  and  to  point  out  the  names  of  all  the  notes 
which  It  contains  in  the  line  of  that  clef. 

Anciently  the  letters  by  which  the  notes  of  the  ga- 
mut had  been  fignified  were  called  clefs.  Tluis  the  let-' 
ter  A  was  the  clef  of  the  note  la,  C  the  clef  of  ut,  E 
the  clef  of  mi,  &c.  In  proportion  as  the  fyfl:em  was 
extended,  the  embarraffment  and  fuperfluity  of  this 
multitude  of  clefs  were  felt. 

Gui  d'Arezzo,  who  had  inverted  them,  marked  a 
letter  or  clef  at  the  beginning  of  each  line  in  the  flave  ; 
for  as  yet  he  had  placed  no  notes  in  the  fpaces.  In 
procefs  of  time  they  marked  no  moi-e  than  one  of  the 
feven  clefs  at  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  hues  only  ; 
and  this  was  fufficient  to  fix  the  pofition  of  all  the 
refl,  according  to  their  aatural  order  :  at  laft,  of  thefe 
feven  lines  or  clefs  they  fele6ted  four,  which  were 
called  claves  fignata,  or  dijcriminating  clefs  ;  becaufe  they 
fatisfied  themfelves  with  marking  one  of  them  upon 
one  of  the  lines,  from  which  the  powers  of  all  the  o- 
thers  might  be  recognized.  Prefently  afterwards  they 
even  retrenched  one  of  thefe  four,  viz.  the  gamma,  of 
which  they  made  ufe  to  mark  the  fol  belovv,  that  is  to 
fay,  the  hypoproflambanomene  added  to  the  fyftem  af 
the  Greeks. 

In  reality  Kircher  afferts,  that  if  we  underftood  the 
charaAers  in  which  ancient  mufic  was  written,  and  exa- 
mined minutely  the  forms  of  our  clefs,  we  fljould  find 
thateachof  themreprefentsthe  letter  a  little  altered  in  its 

forma. 
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form,  by  which  the  note  was  orlglaally  named.  Thus 
•*  the  clef  of  fol  was  originally  a  G,  the  clef  of  ut  a  C,  and 
the  clef  of  fa  an  F. 

We  have  then  three  clefs,  one  a  fifti 


which 
fifth 


I  above  the 
the  lowed  : 


above  the  for- 


•  other  :   the  clef  of  F,  or  fa, 
the  clef  of  «/,  or  C,  which  is  a 

mer  ;  and  the  clef  of  fol,  or  G,  which  is  a  fifth  atove 
that  of  lit.  Tiiefe  clefs,  both  as  marked  by  foreign- 
ers and  in  Britain,  may  be  feen  in  art.  170  of  Music; 
upon  which  it  is  neceffary  to  remark,  that  by  a  remain 
of  ancient  praftice,  the  clef  is  always  placed  upon  a 
line,  and  never  in  a  fpace.  It  deferves  notice,  that 
the  clef  fa  is  marked  in  three  different  manners:  one 
in  rnufic  which  is  printed;  another  in  mufic  which  is 
written  or  engraven  ;  and  a  third  in  the  full  harmony 
of  the  chorus. 

By  adding  four  lines  above  the  clef  of fol,  and  three 
lines  beneath  the  clef  of  fa,  which  gives  both  above 
and  below  the  greatell  extent  of  permanent  or  efka- 
bli.'bcd  lites,  it  appears,  that  the  whole  fcale  of  notes 
which  can  be  placed  upon  the  gradations  relative  to 
tlicfe  clefs  amounts  to  24  ;  that  is  to  fay,  three  oftaves 
and  a  fourtli  from  the  F,  or  fa,  which  is  found  be- 
iioatli  the  firft  line,  to  the  //,  or  B,  which  is  found  a- 
bove  the  laft,  and  all  this  together  forms  what  we  call 
\k\t  general  claviary  ;  from  whence  we  may  judge,  that 
this  compafs  has,  for  a  long  time,  conftituted  the  ex- 
tent of  the  fyftem.  But  as  at  prefent  it  is  continually 
acquiring  new  degrees,  as  well  above  as  below,  the  de- 
grees are  marked  by  leger  lines,  which  are  added  a- 
bove  or  below  as  occalion  requires^ 

Infiead  of  joining  all  the  lines,  as  has  been  done  by 
Rouffeau  in  his  Didionaiy,  (plate  A,  fig.  5.)  to  mark 
the  relation  which  one  clef  bears  to  another,  they  fe- 
parate  them  five  by  five ;  becaufe  it  is  pretty  nearly 
within  the  degrees  to  which  the  compafs  of  ordinaiy 
voices  extends.  This  colledlion  of  five  lines  is  called  a 
Jlave;  and  in  tliefe  they  place  a  clef,  to  determine  the 
names  of  the  notes,  the  pofitions  of  fcmitones,  and  to 
fhow  what  ftation  the  ftave  occupies  in  the  claviary  or 
general  fcale. 

In.  whatever  manner  we  take  five  fuccefldve  lines  in 
the  claviary,  we  fliall  find  one. clef  comprehended  ;  nay, 
fometimes  two  ;  in  which  cafe  one  may  be  retrenched  as 
ufelcfs.  Cuftom  has  even  prefcribed  which  of  the  two 
fliould  be  retrenched,  and  which  retained  ;  it  is  this 
hkewife  which  has  determmed  the  number  of  pofitions 
af^igned  to  each  clef. 

If  I  form  a  ftave  of  the  firfl  five  lines  in  the  clavia- 
ry, beginning  from  below,  I  find  the  clef  of  fa  in  the 
fourth  line.  This  then  is  one  pofition  of  the  clef,  and 
this  pofition  evidently  relates  to  the  loweft  note  ;  thus 
likewife  it  is  that  of  the  bafs  clef. 

If  I  wifh  to  gain  a  third  in  afcent,  I  m.uft  add  a  line 
above  ;  I  muft  then  obliterate  one  below,  otherwife 
the  ftave  will  contain  more  than  five  lines.  The  clef  of 
fa  then  is  found  transferred  from  the  fourth  to  the 
tliird,  and  the  clef  of  ut  is  likewife  found  upon  the  fifth; 
but  as  two  clefs  are  ufelefs,.  they  retrench  here  that  of 
ut.  It  is  evident,  that  the  ftave  of  this,  clef  is  a  third 
higher  than  the  former. 

By  throwing  away  ftill  one  line  below  to  gain  ano- 
ther above,  we  have  a  third  kind  of  ftave,  where  the 
clef  of  fa  will  be  found  upon  the  fecond  line,  and  that 
ai.ui  upon  the  fourth.    Here. we  leave. out  the  clef  of 
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fa,  and  retain  that  of  ut.  We  have  now  gained  ano- 
ther third  above,  and  loft  it  below. 

By  continuing  thefe  alterations  from  line  to  line, 
we  pafs  fucceffively  through  four  different  pofitions 
of  the  clef  of  ut.  Having  arrived  at  that  of  fol,  we 
find  it  placed  upon  the  fecond  line,  and  then  upon 
the  firft.  This  pofition  includes  the  five  higheft  fines, 
and  gives  the  iharpeft  diapafon  which  the  clefs  can  fig- 
nify. 

The  reader  may  fee  in  RouSeau's  Mufical  Diftion- 
ary,  Plate  A.  fig.  5-.  this  fucceflion  of  clefs  from  the 
loweft  to  the  higheft;  which  in  all  conftitutes  eight 
ftaves,  clefs,  or  different  pofitions  of  clefs. 

Whatever  may  be  the  charafter  and  genius  of  any: 
voice  or  inftrument,  if  its  extent  above  or  below  does 
not  furpafs  tliat  of  the  general  claviary,  in  this  number 
may  be  found  a  ftation  and  a  clef  fuitable  to  it ;  and 
there^  are,  in  reality,  clefs  determined  for  all  the  parts 
in  mufic.  If  the  extent  of  a  part  is  very  confiderable^ 
fo  that  the  number  of  lines  neceffary  to  be  added  above 
or  below  may  become  inconvenient,  the  clef  is  thea 
changed  in  the  courfe  of  the  mufic.  It  may  be  plainly 
perceived  by  the  figure,  what  clef  it  is  neceffary  ta 
choofe,  for  raifing  or  depreffing  any  part,  under  what- 
ever clef  it  may  be  aftually  placed. 

It  will  likewife  appear,  that,  in  order  to  adjufl  one. 
clef  to  another,  both  mufl  be  compared  by  the  gene- 
ral claviary,  by  means  of  which  we  may  determine 
what  eveiy  note  under  one  of  the  clefs  is  with  re- 
fpe6l  to  the  other.  It  is  by  this  exercife  repeated 
that  we  acquire  the  habit  of  reading  with  eafe  all  the 
parts. 

From  this  manoeuvre  it  follows,  that  we  may  place 
whatever  note  we  pleafe  of  the  gamut  upon  any  line 
or  fpace  whatever  of  the  ftave,  fince  we  have  the 
choice  of  eight  different  pofitions,  which  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  notes  in  tlie  odlave.  Thus  you  may  mark  a 
whole  tune  upon  the  fame  line,  by  changing  the  clef 
at  each  gradation.  The  7th  fig.  of  the  fame  plate  in 
Rouffeau's  Mufical  Diftionary,  to  which  we  formerly 
referred,  fhows  by  the  feries  of  clefs  the  order  of  the 
notes,  re,  fa,  la,  ut,  mi,foJ,ft,  re,  rifing  by  thirds,  al- 
though all  placed  upon  the  fame  line.  The  fig.  fol- 
lowing reprefents  upon  the  order  of  the  fame  clefs 
the  note  ut,  which  appears  to  defcend  by  thirds  upon 
all  the  lines  of  the  ftave  ;  and  further,  which  yet,  by 
means  of  changing  the  clef,  ftill  prefervcs  its  unifon.. 
It  is  upon  fuch  examples  as  this,  that  fchidars  ought 
to  exercife  themfelves,  in  order  to  underftand  at  the 
firrt  glance  tlie  powers  of  all  the  clefs,  and  their  fi- 
multaneous  effe£l. 

There  are  two  cf  their  pofitions,  viz.  the  clef  of 
fol  upon  the  firft  line,  and  that  of  fa  upon  the  third, 
which  feem  daily  to  fall  more  and  more  into  dcfuetude. 
The  firft  of  thefe  may  feem  lefs  neceffary,  becaufe 
it  produces  nothing  but  a  pofition  entirely  fimilar  to 
that  of  fa  upon  the  fourth  fine,  from  which  however 
it  differs  by  two  oftaves.  As  to  the  clef  of  fa,  it  is 
plain,  that  in  removing  it  entirely  from  the  third  fine,, 
we  fhall  no  longer  have  any  equivalent  pofition,  and 
that  the  compofition  of  the  claviary,  which  is  at 
prefent  complete,  will  by  thefe  means  become  de- 
fedive. 

Thus  much  for  Rouffeau's  account  of  clefs.   He  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  their  tranfpofiiion  j  but  as  this  would 
*  jeudejr 
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render  the  prefent  article  too  long  and  intricate,  we  placed 


remit  the  curious  to  his  Miifical  Diclwnary ,   vol.  i. 

  page  162.    See  alfo  Malconi^ s  DUfertat'ion  on  Mvjtc. 

CLEFT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  a  fpace  made  by  the 
feparation  of  parts.  Green  timber  is  very  apt  to  fplit 
and  cleave  in  feveral  places,  after  it  is  wrought  into 
form  ;  and  thefe  cracks  in  it  are  very  difagreeable  to 
the  fight.  The  common  method  of  the  country  car- 
penters is  to  fill  up  thefe  cracks  with  a  mixture  pf 
■greafe  and  favv  duft;  but  the  neateft  way  of  all  is, 
the  foaking  both  fides  well  with  the  fat  of  beef-broth, 
and  then  dipping  pieces  of  fponge  into  the  fame  broth, 
and  filling  up  all  the  cracks  v/ith  them  :  they  fvvell 
out  fo  as  to  fill  the  whole  crack  ;  an-^  accommodate 
themfelves  fo  well  to  it,  that  the  deficiency  is  hardly 
feen. 

CLEFTS,  or  Cracks,  in  farriery,  appear  on  the 
bought  of  the  pailerns,  and  are  caufed  by  a  fharp  and 
maliqnant  humour.    See  Farriery,  feft.  xxxiii. 

CLFMA,  in  antiquity,  a  twig  of  the  vine,  which 
fcrves  as  a  badge  of  the  Centurion's  office, 

CLEMATIS,  virgin's-bower  :  A  genus  of  the 
polygynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
:26th  order,  MuUifiUqiia.  There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  petals 
are  four,  rarely  five  ;  the  feeds  have  a  train.  There 
are  twelve  fpecies  ;  all  of  which,  except  two,  are  flirub- 
by  climbi-ng  plants,  very  hardy,  and  adorned  with  qua- 
drnpetalous  flowers  of  red,  blue,  purple,  white,  and 
greenifli  colours.  They  arc  very  eafily  propagated 
by  layers  or  cuttings.  The  vitis  alba,  one  of  the  fpe- 
cies, is  very  acrid  to  the  tafte,  and  without  any  fmt  ll. 
It  is  frequently  ufed  as  a  caufiic,  and  for  clean fing  old 
ulcers.  The  root  is  faid  to  be  purgative.  The  leaves 
of  all  the  fpecies  bruifed  and  applied  to  the  fldn,^  burn 
it  into  carbuncles  as  in  the  plague  ;  and  if  applied  to 
the  noftrils  in  a  fultry  day  immediately  after  being 
cropped,  will  caufe  the  fame  uneafy  fcnfation  as  a  flame 
applied  to  that  part  would  occafion.  Hence  the  title 
offammula,  or  "  little  flame,"_  by  which  this  genus 
of  plants  was  formerly  diftinguiflied. 

CLEMENCY,  denotes  much  the  fame  with  mercy  ; 
and  implies  a  remiflion  of  feverity  towards  ofi^enders. 
The  term  is  mod  generally  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the 
forgivenefs  exercifed  by  princes  or  perfons  of  high 
authority.    It  is  the  refiilt,  indeed,  of  a  difpofition 
■which  ought  to  be  cultivated  by  all  ranks,  though 
its  effefts  cannot  be  equally  confplcuous  or  exten- 
five.     In  praife  of  clemency  joined  with  power, 
it  is  obferved,  that  it  is  not  only  the  privilege,  the 
honour,  and  the  duty  of  a  prince,  but  it  is  alfo  his 
fecurity,  and  better  than  all  his  garrifons,  forts,  and 
guards,  to  preferve  himfelf  and  his  dominions  in  fafe- 
ty  :  That  that  prince  is  truly  royal,  who  mafters  him- 
felf; looks  upon  all  injuries  as  below  him  ;  and  go- 
verns by  equity  and  reafon,  not  by  paflion  or  caprice. 
In  illuftration  of  this  fubjeft,  the  following  examples 
are  felefted  out  of  many  recorded  in  hi{tory. 
Stut$/t,c.Q.     I.  Two  patricians  having  confpired  againfl.  Titus 
the  Roman  emperor,  were  difcovered,  convifted,  and 
fentenced  to  death  by  the  fenate  :  but  the  good-na- 
tured prince  fent  for  them,  and  in  private  admoniflied 
them,  that  in  vain  they  afpired  to  the  empire,  vvhich 
■was  given  by  deftiny  ;  exhorting  them  to  be  fatisfied 
with  the  rank  in  which  by  Providence  they  had  been 
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and  offering  them  any  thing  elfe  which  was  in  ClemencyJ 
his  power  to  grant.    At  the  fam.e  time  he  difpatched    ^  * 


a  meflenger  to  the  mother  of  one  of  them,  who  was 
then  at  a  great  diftance,  and  under  deep  concern  about 
the  fate  of  her  fon,  to  alTure  her,  that  her  fon  was  not 
only  alive,  but  forgiven. 

2.  Licinius  having  raifed  a  numerous  army,  "ZoCi- 2o/.iu  6-^^ 
mas  fays  130,000  men,  endeavoured  tD  wrefl:  the  go- 
vernment out  of  the  hands  of  his  brother-in-law  Con- 
flantine  the  emperor.  But  his  army  being  defeated, 
Licinius  fled  with  what  forces  he  could  rally  to  Nico- 
media,  whitber  Confl:antine  purfued  him,  and  imme- 
diately invefted  the  place  :  but  on  the  fecond  day  of 
the  fiege,  the  emperor's  fitter  intreating  him,  with  a 
flood  of  tears,  by  the  tendernefs  he  had  ever  fliown 
for  her,  to  forgive  her  hufljand,  and  grant  him  at  leaft 
his  life,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  comply  with  her  re- 
queil ;  and  the  next  day,  Licinius,  finding  no  means 
of  making  his  efcape,  prefented  himfelf  before  the 
conqueror,  and  throwing  himfelf  at  his  feet,  yielded 
to  him  the  purple  and  the  other  enfigns  of  fovereignty. 
Conft^antlne  received  him  in  a  very  friendly  manner, 
entertained  him  at  his  table,  and  afterwards  fent  him 
to  Theflalonica»  afi'uring  him,  that  he  fliould  live  un- 
molefted  fo  long  as  he  raifed  no  new  ditturbances. 

3.  The  council  of  thirty,  eftabllfhed  at  Athens  by 
Lyfander,  committed  the  moft  execrable  cruelties. 
Upon  pretence  of  reft:raiiiing  the  multitude  within 
their  duty,  and  to  prevent  fedltions,  they  had  caufed 
guards  to  be  afligned  them,  had  armed  3000  of  the 
citizens  for  that  purpofe,  and  at  the  fame  time  dif- 
armed  all  the  reft.  The  whole  city  v/as  in  the  utmoft: 
terror  and  difmay.  Whoever  oppoftd  their  Injuftlce 
and  violence  fell  a  viftim  to  tlieir  refentment.  Riches 
were  a  crime  that  never  failed  of  drawing  a  ftntence 
upon  their  owners,  always  followed  with  death  and  the 
confifcatlon  of  eftates  ;  which  the  thirty  tyrants  di- 
vided amongtt  themfelves.  They  put  ,more  pcjople  to 
death  (fays  Xenophon)  in  eight  months  of  a  peace, 
than  their  enemies  had  dene  in  a  war  of  thirty  years. 
All  the  citizens  of  any  confideration  in  Athens,  and 
who  retained  a  love  of  liberty,  quitted  a  place  reduced 
to  fo  hard  and  fhameful  a  flavery,  and  fought  elfewhere 
an  afylum  and  retreat,  where  they  might  live  in  fafe- 
ty.  At  the  head  of  thefe  was  Thrafybulus,  a  per- 
fon  of  extraordinary  merit,  and  who  beheld  with  the 
moft  lively  affliftion  the  miferles  of  his  counta-y. 

The  Lacedemonians  had  the  Inhumanity  to  endea- 
vour to  deprive  thofe  unhappy  fugitives  of  this  laft  re- 
fource-  They  pubhflied  an  edift  to  prohibit  the  cities 
of  Greece  from  giving  them  refuge,  decreed  that  they 
fliould  be  delivered  up  to  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  con- 
demned all  fuch  as  fliould  contravene  the  execution  of 
this  edi£t  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents.  Only  two  ci- 
ties rejefted  with  difdain  fo  unjuft  an  ordinance,  Me- 
gara  and  Thebes  ;  the  latter  of  which  made  a  decree 
to  punlfli  all  perfons  whatfoever  that  fliould  fee  aa  A- 
theniau  attacked  by  his  enemies  without  doing  his  ut- 
moft to  aflift  him.  Lyfias,  an  orator  of  Syracufe  who 
had  beea.  banlftied  by  the  thirty,  raifed  500  foldiers  at 
his  own  expence,  and  fent  them  to  the  aid  of  the  com- 
mon country  of  Eloquence.  Thrafybulus  lofl:  no 
time.  After  having  taken  Phyta,  a  fmall  fort  in  At- 
tica, he  marched  to  the  Piraeus,  of  which  he  made 
himfelf  matter.    Ihe  thirty  flew  thither  with  their 

troops. 
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Ictncnry.  troops,  and  a  battle  enfued. 

thrown.  Critlas,  the  moft  favage  of  them  all,  was 
killed  on  the  fpot  :  and  as  the  army  was  taking  to 
flight,  Thrafybulus  cried  out,  "  Vv"herefore  do  you  fly 
from  me  as  from  a  viftor,  rather  than  affift  me  as  the 
avenger  of  your  liberty  ?  We  arc  not  enemies,  but  fel- 
low-citizens ;  nor  have  we  declared  war  againft  the 
city,  but  againil  the  thirty  tyrants."  He  continued 
with  bidding  them  to  remember,  that  they  had  the 
fame  origin,  country,  laws,  and  religion  :  he  exhorted 
them  to  compaffionate  their  exiled  brethren,  to  reftore 
their  country  to  them,  and  refume  their  own  liberty. 
This  difcourfe  had  the  defired  effect.  The  army,  upon 
their  return  to  Athens,  expelled  the  thirty,  and  fub- 
ftituted  ten  perfons  to  govern  in  their  room,  whofe 
conduft  proved  no  better  than  theirs  :  but  king  Pau- 
fanias,  moved  with  compaffion  for  the  deplorable  con- 
dition to  which  a  city,  once  fo  flouriHiing,  was  redu- 
ced, had  the  generofity  to  favour  the  Athenians  in 
fecret,  and  at  length  obtained  a  peace  for  them.  It 
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The  tyrants  were  over- "  conduft  in  France  had  prevented  the  troubles  and  re- 
volts of  that  kingdom  from  havisg  any  fatal  confe- 
quences,  and  "  that  the  king  had  not  loft  a  foot  of 
land  by  them  to  that  day;"  whereas  "  the  inflexible 
feverity  of  the  Spaniards  was  the  occafion  that  the 
fubjefts  of  that  monarchy,  whenever  they  threw  off 
the  mafic,  never  returned  to  their  obedience  but  by  the 
force  of  arms  ;  which  l\ifficiently  appears  {fays  he)  in 
the  example  of  the  Hollandevs,  who  are  in  the  peace- 
able poflcffion  of  many  provinces,  that  not  an  age  ago 
were  the  patrimony  of  the  king  of  Spain." 

6.  Leonidas  the  Lacedemonian  having,  with  300 ^^^^^^ 
ir.en  only,  difputed  the  pafs  of  Thermopylae  againft  jjb.  Jx. 
the  whole  array  of  Xerxes;  and  being  killed  in  thatc.77.73. 
engagement,  Xerxes,  by  the  advice  of  Mardonius  one 
of  his  generals,  caufed  his  dead  body  to  be  hung  up- 
on a  gallows,  making  thereby  the  intended  dilhonour 
of  his  enemy  his  own  immortal  fhame.    But  fome 
time  after,   Xerxes  being  defeated,  and  Mardonius 
flain,  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of  iEgina  cume  and  , 


was  fealed  with  the  blood  of  the  tyrants,  who  having  addrelTed  himfelf  to  Paufanias,  defirlng  him  to  avenge 
taken  arm^  to  reinftate  themfclves  in  the  government,  the  indignity  that  Mardonius  and  Xerxes  had  fhown 
were  all  put  to  the  fword,  and  left  Athens  in  the  full    to  Leonidas,  by  treating  Mardonius's  body  after  the 


pofTeffion  of  its  liberty.  All  the  exiles  were  recalled. 
Thrafybulus  at  that  time  propofed  the  celebrated  am- 
nefty,  by  which  the  citizens  engaged  upon  oath,  that 
all  paft  tranfadions  fliould  be  burled  in  oblivion.  The 
government  was  re  eftabhfhed  upon  its  ancient  foot, 
the  laws  were  reftored  to  their  priftine  vigour,  and 
magiftrates  clcfted  with  the  ufual  form. 

This  ((c\ys  RoUin)  is  one  of  the  fineil  events  in  ancient 
hiftory,  worthy  the  Athenian  clemency  and  benevolence, 
and  has  ferved  as  a  model  to  fuccefTive  ages  in  all  good 
governments.  Never  had  tyranny  been  more  cruel  and 
bloody  than  that  the  Athenians  had  latt-ly  thrown  off. 
Every  houfe  was  in  mourning,  every  family  bewailed  the 
Ibfs  of  fome  relation:  it  had  been  a  fcries  of  public  rob- 
bery and  rapine,  in  which  licence  and  impunity  had 
authorifed  ail  manner  of  crimes.  The  people  feemed 
to  have  a  right  to  demand  the  blood  of  all  accomplices 
in  fuch  notorious  malverfations,  and  even  the  intereft 
of  the  ftate  to  authofife  fuch  a  claim,  that  by  exem-r 
plary  feverities  fuch  enormous  crimes  might  be  pre- 
vented for  the  future.  But  Thrafybulus  rifing  above 
thefe  fentiments,  from  the  fuperiority  of  his  more  ex- 
tenfive  genius,  and  the  views  of  a  more  difcerning  and 
profound  policy,  forefaw,  that  by  giving  in  to  the  pu- 
nlfliment  of  the  guilty,  eternal  feeds  of  difcord  and 
enmity  would  remain,  to  weaken  the  public  by  dome- 
ftic  divifions^  when  it  was  neceffary  to  unite  againft 
the  common  enemy,,  and  alfo  occafion  the  lofs  to  the 


fame  manner.  As  a  farther  motive  for  doing  fo,  he 
added,  that  by  thus  fatisfyirig  the  manes  of  thofe  who 
were  killed  at  Thermopyla:,  he  would  be  fure  to  im- 
mortalize his  own  name  throughout  all  Greece,  and 
make  his  -memory  precious  to  the  lateft  pofteriiy. 
*'  Carry  thy  bafe  counfels  elfewhere  (replied  Paufa- 
nias}.; thou  muft  have  a  very  wrong  notion  of  true 
glory  to  imagine,  that  tlie  way  for  mc  to  acquire  it 
is  to  refemble  the  barbarians.  If  the  efteem  of  the 
people  of  ^giria  is  not  to  be  purchafed  but  by  fuch  a 
proceeding,  I  fhall  be  content  with  preferving  that  of 
the  Lacedemonians  only,  amongft  whom  the  bafc  and 
ungenerous  pleafure  of  revenge  is  never  put  in  compe- 
tition with  that  of  fhowing  clemency  and  moderation 
to  their  enemies,  efpecially  after  their  death.  As  for 
the  fouls  of  my  departed  countrymen,  they  are  fuffi* 
ciently  avenged  by  the  death  of  the  many  thoufand 
Perfians  flain  upon  the  fpot  in  the  laft  engagement." 

CLEMENS  RoMANUs,  bifhop  of  Rome,  where  he 
is  faid  to  have  been  born  ;  and  to  have  been  fellow- 
labourer  with  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  We  have  no- 
thing remaining  of  his  works  that  is  clearly  genuine,, 
excepting  one  epiftle,  written  to  quiet  fome  diftur- 
bances  in  the  church  of  Corinth  ;  which,  next  to  holy 
writ,  is  efteemed  one  of  the  mofl  valuable  remains  of 
ecclefiailical  antiquity. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus ,  fo  called  to  diftinguifh  him 
from  the  former,  was  an  eminent  father  of  the  church,. 


ftate  of  a  great  number  of  citizens,  who  might  render    who  flourifhed  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  and  beginning 


it  important  fervices  from  the  view  of  making  amends 
for  paft  mifbehaviour. 

4.  Such  condudt,  after  great  troubles  in  a  ftate,  has 
always  feemed,  with  the  ableft  politicians,  the  moft 
certain  and  ready  means  to  reftore'the  public  peace  and 
tranquillity.    Cicero,  when  Rome  was  divided  into 


of  the  third  centuries.  He  was  the  fcholar  of  Pan- 
tsnus,  and  the  inftruftor  of  Origen.  The  beft  edi- 
tion of  his  works  is  that  in  2  vols  folio,  pubhfhed  ia 
1715,  by  archbiftiop  Potter. 

CLEMENT  V.  (pope),  the  firft  who  made  a  pub- 
lie  fale  of  indulgences.    He  tranfplanted  the  holy  fee 


two  fadlions  upon  the  occafion  of  Csfar's  death,  who  to  Avignon  in  France  ;  greatly  contributed  to  the  fup- 

had  been  killed  by  the  confplrators,  calling  to  mind  preffion  of  the  knights  templars;  and  was  author  of  a 

this  celebrated  amnefty,  propofed,  after  the  example  con.pilation  of  the  decrees  of  the  general  councils  of 

of  the  Athenians,  to  bury  all' that  had  paffed  in  eter-  Vienna,  ftyled  Clementines.    He  died  in  13 14. 

nalobhvlon.           ^  Clement  VH.  (  Julius  de  Medicis),  pope,  memo- 

5.  Cardinal  Mazarine  ohferved  toDon  Lewis  deHaro,  rable  for  his  refufing  to  divorce  Catharine  of  Arra- 

priixie  minifter  of  Spain,  that  this  gentle  and  humane  gon  from  Henry  VIH. ;  and  for  the  bull  he  publiftied 

3.  upon 


•Clement 
II 

Clcnard. 
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upon  the  king's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  ;  which,  been  rc  vlfcd  and  conefttd  by  many  grammarians  ; 

according  to  the  Romifh  authors,  loft  him  England.  He  and  other  works.    He  died  at  Grenoble  in  1542. 

died  in  1534.  CLEOBIS  and  BIT'ON,  two  youths,  Ions  of  Cy- 

Clement  XIV.  (Francis  Laurentlus  Ganganelli),  dippe  the  prieftefs  of  Juno  at  Argos.    When  oxen 

the  late  pope,  was  born  at  St  Angelo  in  the  duchy  of  could  not  be  procured  to  draw  their  mother's  chariot 

Urbino,  in  Odlober  1705  ;  and  chofen  pope,  though  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  they  put  themfelves  under  the 

not  yet  a  bifhop,  in  1 769  :  at  which  time  the  fee  of  yoke,  and  drew  it  45  ftadia  to  the  temple,  amidft  the 

"Rome  was  involved  in  a  moll  difagreeable  and  dan-  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  who  congratulated  the 


Ckol.i 
tnd  Biton 
II 

Cleomciics 


geroua  conteft  with  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  His  reign 
was  rendered  troublefome  by  the  coUifion  of  parties 
on  the  affairs  of  the  Jefuits  ;  and  it  is  pretended  that 
his  latter  days  were  embittered  by  the  apprehenfions 
of  poifon.  Though  this  report  was  probably  apocry^ 
phal,  it  is  faid  that  he  often  complained  of  the  heavy 
burden  which  he  was  obliged  to  bear  ;  and  regretted, 
with  great  fenfibility,  the  lofs  of  that  tranquillity  which 
■he  enjoyed  in  his  retirement  when  only  a  fimple  Fran- 
cifcan.  He  was,  however,  fortunate  in  having  an 
opportunity,  by  a  fingle  aft,  to  diftirguifh  a  fhort  ad- 
miniftration  of  five  years  in  fuch  a  manner  as  will  ever 
prevent  its  finking  into  obfcurity.  His  death  was  im- 
mediately attributed  to  poifon,  as  if  an  old  man  of  70, 
loaded  with  infirmities  and  diforders,  could  not  quit 
the  world  without  violence.  His  proceedings  againft 
the  Jefuits  furnifned  a  plaufible  pretence  for  this  charge  ; 
and  the  malevolence  of  their  enemies  embeillfhed  it  with 
■'circumilances.  It  even  feems  as  if  the  minifters  of 
thofe  powers  who  had  procured  their  diflblution  did 
not  think  it  beneath  them  to  countenance  the  report ; 
as  if  falfehood  was  necefTary  to  prevent  the  revival  of  a 
body  which  had  already  funk,  in  its  fall  ftrength,  un- 
der the  weight  of  real  mifconduft.  The  charge  was 
the  more  ridiculous,  as  the  pontiff  had  undergone  a 
long  and  painful  illnefs,  which  originally  proceeded 
from  a  fuppreffion  of  urine,  to  vv'hich  he  was  fubjeft  ; 
yet  the  report  was  propagated  with  the  greateft  in- 
duftry:  and  though  the  French  and  Spanifih  minifters 
were  prefenc  at  the  opening  of  his  body,  the  moft  hor- 
rible circumflances  were  pubhfhed  relative  to  that  ope- 


niother  on  account  of  the  piety  of  her  fons.  Cydlp- 
pe  intreated  the  goddefs  to  reward  the  piety  of  her 
fons  with  the  befl  gift  that  could  be  granted  to  a  mor- 
tal. They  went  to  reft  and  awoke  no  more  ;  and  by 
this  the  goddefs  fhowed  that  death  is  the  only  true 
happy  event  that  can  happen  to  a  man.  The  Argives 
raifed  them  ftatues  at  Delphi. 

CLEOBULUS,  fonofEvagoras,  and  one  of  the  Gre- 
cian fages;  he  was  valiant,  a  lover  of  learning,  and  an 
enemy  to  vice.  Flourifhed  about  5 60  years  before  Chrift. 

CLEOMBROTUS,  a  king  of  Sparta,  fon  of  An- 
axandrides.  He  was  deterred  from  building  a  wall 
acrofs  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth  againft  the  approach  of 
the  Perfians,  by  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun.  He  died  in  the 
75th  Olympiad,  and  was  fucceededby  Piiftarchus,  fon 
of  Leonidas,  a  minor. 

Cleombrotus  II.  fon  of  Paufanias  king  of  Spar- 
ta, after  his  brother  Agefipolis  I.  He  made  war 
againft  the  Bccotians  ;  and  left  he  fliould  be  fufpeftcd 
of  treacherous  communications  with  Epaminondas,  he 
gave  that  general  battle  at  Leuftra,  in  a  very  difad- 
vantageous  place.  He  was  killed  in  the  engagement, 
and  his  army  deftroyed,  in  the  year  of  Rome  382. 

Cleombrotus  III.  a  fon-in-law  of  Leonidas  king 
of  Sparta,  who  for  a  while  ufurped  the  kingdom  after 
the  expulfion  of  his  father-in-law.  When  Leonidas 
was  recalled,  Cleombrotus  was  baniflied,  and  his  wife 
Chelonis,  who  had  accompanied  htr  father,  now  ac- 
companied her  hufband  in  his  exile. 

CLEOME,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  filiquofa 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants  ; 


ration.     It  was  confidently  told  that  the  head  fell  off    and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  25th  or 


from  the  body,  and  that  the  ftench  poifoned  and  killed 
the  operators.  It  availed  bat  little  that  tlie  operators 
fhowed  themfelves  alive  and  in  good  health,  and  that 
the  furgeons  and  phyficians  proved  the  falfehood  of 
every  part  of  the  report.  Clement  XIV.  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  a  virtuous  charafter,  and  pofTriTed 
of  confiderable  abilities.  He  died  much  regretted  by 
"his  fubjefts. 

CLEMENTINE,  a  term  ufed  among  the  Augu- 
ftins,  who  apply  it  to  a  perfon  who,  after  having  been 
nine  yeai'S  a  fuperior,  ceafes  to  be  fo,  and  becomes 
a  private  monk,  under  the  command  of  a  fuperior. 
The  word  has  its  i-ife  hence,  that  pope  Clement,  by 
a  bull,  prohibited  any  fuperior  among  the  Auguftins 
from  continuing  above  nine  years  in  his  office. 

Clementines,  in  the  canon  law,  are  the  conflitu- 
tions  of  pope  Clement  V.  and  the  canons  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Vienne. 

CLENARD  (Nicholas),  a  celebrated  grammarian 
in  the  i6th  century,  was  born  at  Dieil  ;  and  after  ha- 
ving taught  humanity  at  Louvain,  travelled  into  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Africa.  He  wrote  in  Latin, 
I .  Letters  relating  to  his  Travels,  which  are  very  cu- 
rious and  fcarce.    2.  A  Greek  Grammar,  which  has 

N°  82. 


der,  Putam'tnea.  There  are  three  neftariferous  glan- 
dules, one  at  eacli  finus  of  the  calyx  except  the  low- 
eft ;  the  petals  all  rifing  upwards;  the  filiqua  unilocu- 
lar and  bivalved.  There  are  15  fpecies  ;  all  of  them, 
excepi  two,  natives  of  warm  climates.  They  are  her  j 
baceous  plants  rifing  from  one  to  two  feet  high  ;  and 
are  adorned  with  flovveis  of  various  colours,  as  red, 
yellow,  flefli  colour,  &c.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
and  require  no  oilier  care  than  what  is  common  to 
other  exotics  which  are  natives  of  warm  countries. 

CLEOMENES,  king  of  Sparta,  conquered  the 
Argives  and  freed  Athens  fi'om  the  tyranny  of  the  Pi- 
fiftratidcE.  By  bribing  the  oracle  he  pronounced  De- 
maratus,  his  colleague  on  the  throne,  illegitimate,  be- 
caufe  he  refufed  to  punifli  tlie  people  of  ^Eglna,  who 
had  dtferted  the  Greeks.  He  killed  himfelf  in  a  fit 
of  madnefs. 

Cleomenes  II.  fucceeded  his  brother  Agefipolis  II. 
He  reigned  34  years  in  the  greateft  tranquillity,  and 
was  father  to  Acrotatus  and  Cleonymus.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded by  Areus  I.  fon  of  Acrotatus. 

Cleomenes  III.  fucceeded  his  father  Leonidas. 
He  was  of  an  enterprifing  fpirit,  and  refolved  to  re- 
ftore  the  ancient  difcipline  of  Lycurgus  in  its  full 
2  force. 
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Ison  force.  He  killed  the  Ephori,  and  removed  by  poifon 
leodratus  ^''^  royal  colleague  Eurydamldes,  and  made  his  own 
''"brother  Euclidas  king,  againft  the  laws  of  the  flate, 
which  forbad  more  than  one  of  the  fame  family  to  fit 
on  the  throne.  He  made  war  againft  the  Achseans, 
and  attempted  to  deftroy  the  Aclifean  league.  Aratus 
the  general  of  the  Achaeans,  who.fuppofed  himfelf  in- 
ferior to  his  enemy,  called  Antigonus  to  his  affilUnco; 
nnd  Cleomenes,  when  he  had  fought  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  Sellafia,  retired  into  Egypt  to  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  Evergetes,  where  his  wife  and  children  had 
gone  before  him.  Ptolemy  received  him  with  ^j^i'eat 
cordiality;  but  his  fucceffor,  weak  and  fufpicious,  foon 
expreffed  his  jealoufy  of  this  noble  ftranger,  and  im- 
prifoiied  him.  Cltomenes  killed  himfelf,  and  his  body 
was  flayed  and  expofed  on  a  crofs,  140  Olymp. 

CLEON,  the  name  of  feveral  noted  m.en  of  anti- 
quity. T.  Of  an  Athenian,  who,  though  originally  a 
tanner,  became  general  of  the  arm.its  of  the  ftate  by 
his  intrigues  and  eloquence.  He  took  Thoron  in 
-Thrace,  and  was  killed  at  Amphipolis  in  a  battle  with 
15raridas  the  Spartan  general,  Olymp.  89th.  2.  A  ge- 
jieral  of  Meffenia,  who  di(puted  with  Ariftodemus  for 
the  fovereignty.  3.A{tatuary.  4.  A  poet  who  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  Argonauts.  5.  An  orator  cf  Halicar- 
nafTus  who  compofed  an  oration  for  Lyfander,  in  which 
lie  intimated  the  propriety  of  making  the  kingdom  of 
Sparta  eleftive.  6.  A  Magnefian  who  wrote  fome  com- 
mentaries, in  which  he  fpeaks  of  portentous  events,  &c. 

CLEONiE  (anc  geog. ),  a  town  of  Argolis,  above 
Mycens,  on  the  road*  which  leads  from  Argos  to  Co- 
rinth ;  {landing  on  an  eminence,  on  every  llde  occu- 
pied by  hcufes.  In  the  foielt  near  this  town  was  llain 
by  Hercules  the  huge  lion  (Sil.  Italicus,  Seneca). 

CIcovtsus  the  epithet;   Clconaum  StJus,  the  lion.  

Another  Ckona:  on  Mount  Athos  in  Chalcidice. 

CLEOPATRA,  the  celebrated  queen  of  Egypt, 
was  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes.  By  her  extraor- 
dinary  beauty,  fhe  fubdued  the  two  itnowned  Roman 
j';enerals  Julius  Caefar  and  Marc  Antony  :  the  latter  of 
whom,  it  is  thought,  loft  the  empire  of  Rome  by  his 
attachment  to  her.  At  length,  Marc  Antony  being 
fubdued  by  OAavins  Csefar,  fhe  tr-ied  the  force  of  her 
declining  charms  upon  the  conqueror,  but  in  vain  ;  up- 
ou  which,  expeding  no  mercy  from  him,  /he  poif'^n- 
td  hci-ftlf,  30  years  befor-c  Chrift.  According  to  fome 
authors,  ft^e  was  the  reftorcr  of  the  Alexandrian  libra- 
ry, to  which  fhe  added  that  of  Pergamos  ;  and  it  is 
faid,  that  fhe  ftudied  philofophy  to  confole  her  for  the 
abrence  of  Antony.  With  her  death  ended  the  family 
of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  after  it  had  reigned  from 
the  death  of  Alexander  294  years  :  for  Egypt,  after 
this,  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province;^  in  which 
dependence  it  rema!ne<!  till  it  was  taken  from  them  by 
the  Saracens,  A  D.  641. 

CLEOPATRIS  (anc.  geog.),  'a  town  of  Egypt, 
on  the  Ar.ab:an  Gulf.  See  Arsinde.  Now  faid  to  be 
Suez,  frtuated  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  the  Red 
Sea.     E.  Long.  34.  30.  N.  Lat.  30.  o» 

CLEOSl'RAl^US,  a  celehiated  aftronomer  born 
in  Tenedos,  was,  according  to  Pliny,  the  firft  who  dif- 
t  overed  the  figns  of  the  Zodiac  ;  other's  fay,  that  he 
<;nly  difcovei-ed  the  figns  Aries  and  Sagittarius.  He 
alfc  cor-reded  the  erroi-s  of  tlie  Grecian  year  about 
tlie  306th  before  Chrift. 
Vol.  V.  Pan  L 
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CLEPSYDRA,  an  infti-ument  or  machine  ferving  Clepfydra. 
to  raeafure  time  by  the  fall  of  a  certain  quantity  of  ^  ^'^^■^'^^ 
water. 

The  word  comes  from  i<.x£i3-7a,  condo,  ^^p^f  nqvrii 
"  water"  ;  though  there  have  likewife  been  clepfydne 
made  with  mercury. 

The  Egyptians,  by  this  machine,  mea fared  the 
courfe  of  the  fini.  Tycho  Brahe,  in  our  days,  made 
ufe  of  it  to  meafure  the  motion  of  the  ftar-s,  &c.  and 
Dudley  ufed  the  fame  contrivance  in  making  all  his 
mai-itime  obfervations.  The  ufe  of  clepfydras  is  very 
ancient:  they  were  invented  in  Egypt  under  the  Pto- 
lemies; as  were  alfo  fun-dials.  Their  ufe  was  chiefly 
in  the  winter;  the  fun-dials  ferved  in  the  fummer. 
They  had  two  great  defects;  the  one,  that  the  water 
ran  out  with  a  greater  or  lefs  facility,  as  the  air  was 
more  or  lefs  denfe  ;  the  other,  tliat  the  water  ran 
more  readily  at  the  beginning  than  towards  the  con- 
clufron.  M.  Amontons  has  inwnted  a  clepfydra  free 
from  both  thefe  inconveniences;  and  which  has  thefe 
thr-ee  grand  advantages,  of  ferving  the  ordinary  pur- 
pofe  of  clocks,  of  ferving  in  navigation  for  the  difco- 
very  of  the  longitude,  and  of  meafuring  the  motion  of 
the  arteries. 

Conjlrua'ton  of  a  Clfpsydra.  To  divide  any  cy- 
lindric  veflel  into  parts  to  be  emptied  in  each  divifion 
of  time  ;  the  time  wherein  the  whole,  and  that  where- 
in any  part,  is  to  be  evacuated,  being  given, 

Suppofe,  -z;.  gr.  a  cylindric  veffel,'^  whofe  charge  of 
water  flows  out  in  twelve  hours,  were  i-equired  to  be 
divided  into  parts  to  be  evacuated  each  hour-,  i.  As 
the  pai-t  of  time  i  is  to  the  whole  time  12;  fo  is  tire 
fame  time  12  to  a  fourth  proportional,  144.  '2.  Divide 
the  altitirde  of  the  vefTei  into  144  equal  parts  :  liere 
the  laft  will  fall  to  the  laft  hour  ;  the  three  next  above 
to  the  laft  part  but  one  ;  the  live  next  to  the  tenth 
hour,  &c.;_  laftlv,  the  23  laft  to  the  firft  hour.  For 
fince  the  times  increale  in  the  feries  of  the  natui-al 
nuiiiber-s_  i,  2,  3,  4,  3-,  &c.  and  the  altitudes,  if  the 
numcr-ation  be  in  rcti-ograde  oi-der  from  the  twelfth 
hour-,  increafe  in  the  feries  of  the  uneqiral  num.bers  i, 
3>  5»  7'  9'  the  altitude,  computed  from  the  twelfth 
hour-,  will  be  as  the  fquares  of  the  times  i,  4,  9,  i(5, 
25,  &c.  thei-efore  the  fquare  of  the  whole  time' 144 
comprehends  all  the  parts  of  the  altitude  of  the  veflH 
to  be  evacuated.  But  a  third  proportional  to  i  ami 
12  is  the  fquare  of  12,  and  confequently  it  is  the  num- 
ber of  eqiial parts  into  which  the  altitude  is  to  be  di- 
vided, to  be  diftributed  accor-ding  to  the  feries  of  the 
unequal  numbers,  through  the  equal  intervals  of  hours. 
Since  in  lieu  of  parts  of  the  fame  vefltl,  other  lefs 
veflels  equal  thereto  may  be  fubttituted  ;  the  altitude 
of  a  veffcl  emptied  in  a  given  fpace  of  time  being  niven, 
the  altitude  ot  another  veft'el  to  be  emptied  in  a  given 
trme  may  be  found  ;  vh.  by  making  the  altitudes  as 
the  Iqtiares  of  the  times.  For  a  further  defcription. 
With  a  iigure,  iee  Hydrostai  ics. 

CLERC  (John  le),  a  moft  celebrated  writer  and 
univerfal  icholar,  born  at  Geneva  in  1657.  After  he- 
had  paffed  throitgh  the  ufual  courfe  of  ftudy  at  Geneva 
and  had  loft  his  father  in  1676,  he  went  to  France  in 
■16784  but  returning  the  year  after,  he  was  ordained 
with  the  general  applaufe  of  all  his  examiners.  In 
1682,  le  Cler-c  vifited  England  with  a  view  to  learninp- 
the  language.  He  preached  feveral  times  in  the  Frenx:h 
^  churches 
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Clerc.     cKurclies  In  London,  and  vifited  feveral  bifhops  and 

"T-v  '  men  of  learning  :  but  the  fmoky  air  of  the  town  not 

agreeing  with  his  lungs,  he  returned  to  Holland  within 
the  year,  where  he  at  length  fettled.  He  preached 
before  a  fynod  held  at  Rotterdam  by  the  remonftrants 
in  1684;  and  was  admitted  profeflbr  of  philofophy, 
polite  literature,  and  the  Hebrew  tongue,  in  their 
fchool  at  Amfterdam.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
affords  nothing  but  the  hlftory  of  his  works,  and  of  the 
controverfies  he  was  engaged  in;  but  thefe  would  lead 
into  too  extenfive  a  detail.  He  continued  to  read  re- 
gular leftures;  and  becaufe  there  was  no  fingle  author 
fuU  enough  for  his  purpofe,  he  drew  up  and  publiflied 
his  Logic,  Ontology,  Pneumatology,  asd  Natural  Phi- 
lofophy. He  publiflied  -Ars  Critica  ;  a  Commentary 
on  the  Old  Teftament  ;  a  Compendium  of  Univerfal 
Hiftory  ;  an  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  the  two  firfl  Cen- 
turies ;  a  French  Tranllation  of  the  New  Teftament, 
&c.  In  1686,  he  began,  jointly  with  M.  de  la  Crofe, 
his  B'Miotheque  Unl'verfdle  et  H'ljhrlque,  in  imitation  of 
other  literary  journals ;  which  was  continued  to  the 
year  1693,  inclufive,  in  26  vols.  In  1703,  he  began 
his  Bihliotheque  Cho'ifte,  and  continued  it  to  1714,  and 
then  commenced  another  work  on  the  fame  plan  called 
Bihliotheque  Ancienne  et  Moderne,  which  he  continued  to 
the  year  1728  ;  all  of  them  juftly  deemed  excellent 
llores  of  ufeful  knowledge.  In  1728,  lie  was  feized 
with  a  palfy  and  fever ;  and  after  fpending  the  lafl: 
fix  years  of  his  life  with  little  or  no  underftanding, 
died  in  1736.  ^-  _ 

Clerc  (John  le),  called  Chevalier,  an  eminent  hifto- 
rical  painter,  was  born  at  Nanci  in  1587,  but  ftudied 
in  Italy,  where  he  refided  for  twenty  years  ;  and  was 
a  difciple  of  Cai^lo  Venetiano,  with  whom  he  worked 
a  long  time,  and  whofe  ftyle  he  fo  effeAually  ftudied 
and  imitated,  that  feveral  of  the  pictures  which  were 
finiftied  by  le  Clerc  were  taken  for  the  work  of  Ve- 
netiano. He  was  moft  highly  efteemed  at  Venice  for 
his  extraordinary  merit ;  and  as  a  token  of  public  re- 
fpeft,  he  was  made  a  knight  of  St  Mark.  His  free- 
dom of  hand  was  remarkable ;  he  had  a  hght  pencil ; 
and  in  his  colouring  he  refembled  his  mafter.  He  died 
in  1633. 

Clerc  (Sebaftlan  le),  engraver  and  defigner  in  or- 
dinary to  the  French  king,  was  born  at  Metz  in  1637. 
After  having  learnt  defigning,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
mathematics,  and  was  engineer  to  the  marflial  de  la 
Ferte.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1665,  where  he  applied 
himfelf  to  defigning  and  engraving  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
that  M.  Colbert  gave  him  a  penfion  of  600  crowns. 
In  1672,  he  was  admitted  into  the  royal  academy  of 
painting  and  fculpture ;  and  in  1680  was  made  pro- 
feflbr of  geometry  and  perfpeftive  in  the  fame  acade* 
my.  He  publlftied,  befides  a  great  number  of  defigns 
and  prints,  i.  A  Treatife  on  theoretical  and  praftical 
Geometry.  2-  A  Treatffe  on  Architefture ;  and  other 
-works:  and  died  in  17 14. — He  was  an  excellent  ar- 
tlft,  but  chiefly  in  the  petit  ftyle.  His  genius  feldom 
exceeds  the  dimenfions  of  fix  inches.  Within  thofe 
limits  he  covild  draw  up  20,000  men  with  great  dex- 
terity. No  artift  except  Callot  and  Delia  Bella  could 
touch  a  fmall  figure  with  fo  much  fpirlt.  His  moft 
efteemed  prints  are  :  l .  The  pafwn  of  our  Saviour,  on 
36  fmall  plates,  lengthwife,  from  his  own  compofitions. 
The  beft  impreffions  are  without  the  borders.    2.  The 


miracle  of  the  feeding  five  thoufand,  a  middling  fized  CI 
plate,  lengthwife.  In  the  firft  impreflions,  which  are  ' 
very  rare,  a  town  appears  in  the  back-ground  ;  in 
place  of  which  a  mountain  is  fubftitutcd  in  the  common 
ones.  3.  'I'he  elevation  of  the  large  flones  ufsd  in  build- 
ing the  front  of  the  Louvre,  a  large  plate,  lengthwife. 
The  firft  impreflions  are  without  the  date  1677,  which 
was  afterwards  added.  4.  The  academy  of  the  fcienees, 
a  middHng  fized  plate,  lengthwife.  The  firft  impref- 
fions are  before  the  flceleton  of  the  flag  and  tortoife 
were  added.  Tlie  fecond  impreflions  are  before  the 
fhadow  was  enlarged  at  the  bottom,  towards  the  right 
hana  fide  of  the  print.  Both  thefe  impreflions  are 
very  fcarce.  The  firft  Is  rarely  met  with.  This  print 
was  copied  for  Chambers's  Ditlionary.  5.  The  May 
of  the  GoLelins,  a  middling-fized  plate,  lengthwife.  The 
firft  impveflion  is  before  the  woman  was  introduced, 
who  covers  the  wheel  of  the  coach.  6.  ^TYvcfour  con- 
quejls,  large  plates,  lengthwife,  rcpreCcnting  the  taking 
of  Tournay,  the  taking  of  Dovay,  the  defeat  of  the 
comte  de  Marfin,  and  the  Switzerland  alliance.  7. 
The  battles  of  Alexander,  from  Le  Brun,  fix  fmall  long 
plates,  including  the  title,  which  reprefents  the  pitlure 
gallery  at  the  Gobelins.  The  firft  impreflions  of  the 
tent  of  Darius,  which  plate  makes  part  of  this  fct,  is 
diftinguiftied  by  the  flioulder  of  the  woman,  who  is 
feated  in  the  front,  being  without  the  fhadow,  which 
was  afterwards  added;  for  which  reafon  tlicy  are  called 
the  prints  with  the  tiaked  fhoulder.  8.  The  e>it7y  cf 
Alexander  into  Babylon,  a  middhng-fized  plate,  length- 
wife.  In  the  firft  impreffions,  'the  face  of  Alexander 
is  feen  in  profile  ;  in  the  fecond,  it  Is  a  three  quar- 
ter face,  and  therefore  called  /j^f  ^riw/  ivith  the  head' 
turned. 

Clerc  (George  le)  count  de.  Buff"on,  a  celebrated 
naturalift,  was  born  at  Montbard,  in  Burgundy,  the 
7th  of  September  1707:  his  father  was  a  counfellor 
of  the  parliament  of  Dijon,  and  the  fon  was  dtftincd 
to  the  fame  office,  if  fcience  had  not  drawn  him  away 
from  the  law.  He  ftudied  at  Dijon  ;  and  his  eager 
aftivity,  his  acutenefs,  penetration,  and  robuft  confti- 
tutlon,  fitted  him  to  purfue  bufinefs  and  pleafure  with  : 
equal  ardour.  His  early  paffion  was  for  aftronomy^ 
and  the  young  Le  Clerc  was  never  without  Euclid  In 
his  pocket.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  went  with  an  . 
Englifli  nobleman,  and  his  govenor  to  Italy  ;  but  he 
overlooked  the  choiceft  remains  of  art,  and,  amidft  the 
ruins  of  an  elegant  and  luxurious  people,  he  firft  felt 
the  charms  of  natural  hiftory,  whole  zealous  and  fuc- 
cefsful  admirer  he  afterwards  proved.  On  his  return 
to  France,  he  fought,  on  fome  occafional  quarrel,  with 
an  Engliftiman,  whom  he  wounded,  and  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  Paris.  He  there  tranflated  Newton's 
Fluxions,  from  the  Latin,:  and  Hales's  Statics  from  tlie 
Enghfti,  into  the  French  language.  He  aftewavds' 
came  to  England,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  ;  and  this 
journey  concluded  his  tfavels :  he  ftaid  here  about' 
three  months.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  fucceeded 
to  the  eftate  of  his  mother,  which  was  valued  at  about 
300,000  Hvres  (above  12,000  pounds  fterling)  ;  and  he 
was  one  of  thofe  whofe  eafy  or  affluent  circumftances 
urge  on  literary  purfults,  and  clear  the  path  of  fome  of 
its  thorns.  Perhaps  this  was  the  period  of  his  retirement 
to  Montbard,  where  he  fpent  much  time,  and  where 
his  lelfure  was  little  interrupted  :  while  in  the  capital, 
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Ill's  oiEce  of  intendant  of  the  king's  garden  and  cabinet 
engaged  much  ef  his  time.  He  loved  much  company, 
and  was  partial  to  the  fair  ;  but  he  loved  glory  more. 
He  fpent  14  hours  eveiy  day  in  ftudy  ;  and,  when  we 
examine  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  num- 
ber of  his  works,  we  wonder  at  his  having  executed  fo 
much  even  in  this  time.  At  five  in  the  morning  he 
retired  to  a  pavilion  in  his  vaft  gardens,  and  he  was 
then  inaccefTible.  This  was,  as  prince  Henry  of  Pruflia 
called  it,  the  cradle  of  natural  hiftory  ;  but  fhe  was  in- 
differently accommodated.  The  walls  were  naked,  an 
old  writing-table,  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  an  el- 
bow chair  of  black  leather,  were  the  only  furniture  of 
his  ftudy.  His  manufcripts  were  in  a  cabinet  in  an- 
other building,  and  he  went  occafionally  from  one  to 
the  other.  The  eras  of  Buffon's  works  are  pretty 
well  known.  When  each  was  fmifhed,  it  was  put 
afide,  in  order  that  he  might  forget  it,  and  he  then  re- 
turned to  it  with  the  feverity  of  a  critic.  He  was 
anxious  to  have  it  perfpicuous  ;  and  if  thofe  to  whom 
he  read  his  works  hefitated  a  moment,  he  changed  the 
palTage.  The  works  of  others  he  at  laft  read  like 
Magliabechi,  the  titles,  the  contents,. and  the.moft  in- 
terefting  parts;  but  he  read  M.  Neckar's  Compte 
Rendu,  and  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Finances,  at 
length  :  he  fpoke  of  them  alfo  with  no  little  enthufiafm. 
His  favourite  authors  were  Fenelon,  Montefquieu,  and 
Richardfon. 

M.  de  Buffon's  converfation  was  unadorned,  rarely 
animated,  but  fometimes  very  cheerful.  He  was  exaft 
in  his  drefs,  particularly  in  dreffiag  his  hair.  He  fat 
long  at  table,  and  then  feemed  at  his  eafe.  His  con- 
verfation was,  .  at  this  time,  unembarraffed,  and  his 
guefts  had  frequently  occafion  to  notice  fome  happy 
turn  of  phrafe,  or  fome  deep  refleftion.  His  complai- 
fance  was  very  confiderable  :  he  loved  praife,  and  even 
praifed  himfelf;  but  it  was  with  fo  much  franknefs,  and 
with  fo  httle  contempt  of  others,  that  it  was  never  dif- 
agreeable.  Indeed",  when  we  confider  the  extent  of 
his  reputation,  the  credit  of  his  works,  and  the  atten- 
tion with  which  they  were  always  received,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  he  was  fenfible  of  his  own  value.  It 
would  perhaps  have  difplayed  a  ftronger  mind  to  have 
concealed  it.  His  father  lived  to  93,  and  almofl 
adored  his  fon  ;  his  grandfather  to  87  ;  and  the  fub- 
je£l  of  the  prefent  article  exceeded  only  80.  He 
died  in  April  1788.  Fifty-fix  ftones  were  found  in  his 
bladder  ;  but  if  he  had  confented  to  the  operation,  he 
might  probably  have  lived  longer.  One  fon  remains ; 
who  near  a  high  tower  in  the  gardens  of  Montbard  has 
placed  a  low  column,  with  the  following  infcription  : 

Excelfas  Turri 
Humllis  Columna, 
Parenti  fuo 
Fil.  Buffon. 

CLERGY,  a  general  name  given  to  the  body  of 
ccclefiaftics  of  the  Chriftian  church,  in  contradiftinttion 
to  the  laity.    See  Laity. 

The  dHtinftion  of  Chriftians  into  clergy  and  laity, 
was  derivtd  from  the  Jewifh  church,  and  adopted  into 
the  Chrillian  by  the  apoftles  themfelves :  whenever 
any  nmnber  of  converts  was  made,  as  foon  as  they 
v£re  capable  of  being  formed  into  a  congregation  or 
church,  a  bifhop  or  prefbyter,  with  a  deacon,  .were  or- 
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dained  to  minlfler  to  them.    Of  the  bi/hops,  pricfts,  ^  Clergy, 
and  deacons,  the  clergy  originally  confifted  ;  but  in  the  v— 
third  century,  many  inferior  orders  were  appointed,  as 
fubfervient  to  the  office  of  deacon,  fuch  as  Acolu- 
THisTS,  Readers,  See. 

This  venerable  body  of  men  being  feparate  and  fet  Bladjf. 
apart  from  the  reft  of  the  people,  in  order  to  attend  ^ommertt. 
the  more  clofely  to  the  fervice  of  Almighty  God,  have 
therefore  large  privileges  allowed  them  by  our  muni- 
cipal laws :  and  had  formerly  much  greater,  which 
were  abridged  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ill  ufe  which  the  Popi(h  clergy  had  endea- 
voured to  make  of  them.  For,  the  laws  having  ex- 
empted them  from  almoft  every  perfonal  duty,  they 
attempted  a  total  exemption  from  every  fecular  tie. 
But  it  is  obferved  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  that  as  the 
overflowing  of  waters  doth  many  times  make  the  ri- 
ver to  lofe  its  proper  channel,  fo,  in  times  paft,  eccle- 
fiaftical  perfons,  feeking  to  extend  their  liberties  be- 
yond their  due  bounds,  either  loft,  or  enjoyed  not, 
thofe  which  of  right  belonged  to  them.  The  perfonal 
exemptions  do  indeed  for  the  moft  part  continue :  a 
clergyman  cannot  be  compelled  to  ferve  on  a  jury,  nor 
to  appear  at  a  court-leet,  or  view  of  frank-pledge, 
which  almoft  every  other  perfon  is  obliged  to  do : 
but  if  a  layman  is  fummoned  on  a  jury,  and  before  the 
trial  takes  orders,  he  ftiall  notwithftanding  appear  and 
be  fworn.  Neither  can  he  be  chofen  to  any  temporal 
office,  as  bailiff,  reeve,  conftable,  or  the  like  ;  in  re- 
gard of  his  own  continual  attendance  on  the  facred 
fundlion.  During  his  attendance  on  divine  fervice,  he 
is  privileged  from  arrefts  in  civil  fuits.  In  cafes  alfo  of 
felony,  a  clerk  in  orders  fhall  have  the  benefit  of  his 
clergy,  without  being  branded  in  the  hand ;  and  may 
likewife  have  it  more  than  once  :  in  both  which  par- 
ticulars he  is  diftinguiflied  from  a  layman.  But,  as 
they  have  their  privileges,  fo  they  have  alfo  their  dif- 
abilities,  on  account  of  their  fpirltual  a^'ocations.  Cler- 
gymen are  incapable  of  fitting  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons;  and  by  ftatute  zi  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  are  not 
in  general  allowed  to  take  any  lands  or  tenements  to 
farm,  upon  pain  of  lol. /f/:. -month,  and  total  avoidance 
of  the  leafe  ;  nor,  upon  like  pain,  to  keep  any  tap- 
houfc  or  brew-houfe  ;  nor  fhall  engage  in  any  manner 
of  trade,  nor  fell  any  merchandize,  under  forfeiture  of 
of  the  treble  value.  Which  prohibition  is  confonant 
to  the  canon  law. 

Etnefit  of  Clergy,  is  an  ancient  privilege  whereby 
one  in  orders  claimed  to  be  delivered  to  his  ordinary  to 
pui-ge  himfelf  of  felony.  ^ 

After  trial  and  conviftion  *  of  a  Criminal,  the  judg-  *  See  the 
ment  of  the  court  regularly  follows,  unlefs  fufpended  articles  At--' 
or  arretted  by  fome  intervening  .ircumftance ;  of  which  'p'S""'^^>  ^ 
the  principal  is  benefit  of  clergy:  a  title  of  no  fmall  2,n^^ Gonvk- 
riofity  as  well  as  ufe ;  and  concerning  which,  therefore,  tion. 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  inquire,  r.  Into  its  original, 
and  the  various  mutations  which  this  privilege  of  the 
clergy  has  fuftained.  -  2.  To  what  perfons  it  is  to  be 
allowed  at  this  day.    3.  In  what  cafes.    4.  The  confe- 
quences  of  allowing  it.  - 

I.  Clergy,  the  privilegiim  clencah,  or  (in  common  J5/^^^. 
fpeech)  the  benefit  of  clergy,  had  its  original  from  the  Comment, 
pious  regard  paid  by  Chriftian  pi-inces  to  the  church  in 
its  infant  ftate,  and  the  ill  ufe  which  the  popifh  eccle- 
fiaftics  foon  made  of  that  pious  regard.    The  exemp- 
,H  2  tions 
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tions  which  they  granted  to  the  church  were  principal- 
ly of  two  kiiidri  :  r.  Exemptions  of  places  coniecrated 
to  religious  duties  from  criiniaal  arrells ;  wliich  was 
the  foundation  of  fanftuaries.  2.  Exemption  of  the 
perfons  of  clergymen  from  criminal  procefs  before  the 
fecular  judge  in  a  few  particular  cafes ;  which  was 
the  true  original  and  meaning  of  the  pr'tvlleglum  ckri- 
cale. 

But  the  clergy  increafing  in  wealth,  power,  honour, 
number,  and  interell,  loon  began  to  fet  up  for  them- 
felves  ;  and  that  which  they  obtained  by  the  favour  of 
the  civil  governm.ent,  they  now  claimed  as  their  in- 
herent right,  and  as  a  right  of  the  higheft  nature,  in- 
defcafible,  and  jure  divino.  By  their  canons,  there- 
fore, and  conflitutiona,  they  endeavoured  at,  and 
where  they  met  with  eafy  princes,  obtained,  a  vail 
cxtenfion  of  thofe  exemptions ;  as  well  in  regard  to 
the  crimes  themfelves,  of  which  the  lilt  became  qaite 
univerfal,  as  in  regard  to  t'l^  perfons  exemptsd  ; 
among  whom  were  at  length  comprehended,  not 
only  every  little  fubordinate  officer  belonging  to  the 
church  or  clergy,  but  even  many  that  were  totally 
laymen. 

In  England, however,  although  the  ufirpations  of  the 
pope  were  very  many  and  grievous,  till  Henry  VIII. 
totally  exterminated  his  iupremacy,  yet  a  total  ex- 
emption of  the  clergy  fiom  fecular  jurifdicliion  could 
7} ever  be  thoroughly  ■  effeftcd,  though  often  endea- 
voured by  the  clergy  :  and  therefore,  though  the  an- 
cient privlkrlum  dericale  was  in  fome  capital  cafes, 
Tct  it  was  not  unlverfally  allowed.  And  in  tliofe  par- 
ticular cafes,  the  ufe  was  for  the  bilhop  or  ordinary  to 
demand  his  clerks  to  be  remitted  out  of  the  king's 
courts  as  foon  as  they  were  indicted  :  concerning  the 
allowance  of  which  demand  there  was  for  many  years 
ii  great  uncertainty  ;  till  at  length  it  was  finely  fettled 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  that  the  prifoner  fhould  firft 
be  arraigned;  and  might  either  then  claim  his  benefit 
of  clergy  by  way  of  declinatory  plea  ;  or,  after  C(m- 
vidion,  by  way  of  arreil  of  judgment.  This  latter 
way  is  moil  ufually  pradtifed,  as  it  is  more  to  the  fatif- 
faftlon  of  the  court  to  have  the  crime  previoufly  afcer- 
tuined  bv  confefiion  or  the  verdift  of  a  jury  ;  and  alfo 
it  is  moi-e  advantageous  to  the  prifoner  himfclf,  who 
may  poffibly  be  acquitted,  and  lo  need  not  the  benefit 
of  his  clergy  at  all. 

Originally  the  law  was  held  that  no  man  fhould  be 
admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  but  fuch  as  had  the 
hahitum  et  ionfuram  clericalem.  But,  in  procefs  of 
time,  a  much  wider  and  more  comprebenfive  criterion 
was  eilablilhed  ;  every  one  that  could  read  (a  great 
mark  of  learning  in  thofe  days  of  ignorance  and  her 
fifter  fuperftition )  bcMig  accounted  a  clerk,  or  cle- 
ricuSf  and  allowed  the  benefit  of  clerkfhip,  though 
neither  initiated  in  clerklhip,  nor  trimmed  with  the 
holy  tonfure.  But  when  learning,  by  means  of  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  other  concurrent  caufes,  be- 
gan to  be  more  generally  difleminated  than  formerly  ; 
and  reading  was  no  longer  a  competent  proof  of  clerk- 
fhip, or  being  in  holy  orders  ;  it  was  found  that  as  ma- 
ny laymen  as  divines  were  admitted  to  the  privilegium 
cleric  ah  :  and  thercfere  by  ftatute  4  Henry  VII.  c.  13.. 
a  dillindlion  wa&  once  more  drawn  between  mere  lay 
fcholars  and  clerks  that  were  really  in  orders.  And, 
though  it  was  thought  reafonable  ftill  to  mitigate  the 
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feverity  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  former,  yet  Clerpr 
they  were  not  put  upon  the  fame  footing  with  ac- — v— " 
tual  clergy ;  being  fubjc'fled  to  a  flight  degree  of  pu- 
nifhment,  and  not  allowed  to  claim  the  clerical  privi- 
lege more  than  once.  Accordingly  the  ftatute  diretls, 
that  no  perfon,  once  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy 
fliall  be  admitted  thereto  a  fecond  time,  imtil  he  pro- 
duces his  orders :  and  in  order  to  diftinguilh  their 
perfons,  all  laymen  who  are  allowed  this  privilege, 
fliall  be  burned  with  a  hot-iron  In  the  brawn  of  the 
left  thumb.  This  dittlnfflion  between  learned  laymen 
and  real  clerks  in  orders  was  abolUhed  for  a  time  by 
the  ftatutes  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  i.  and  32  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  3.;  but  is  held  to  have  been  virtually  rellored  by 
ftatute  I  Edw.  VI.  c.  12.  which  ftatute  alfo  enafts, 
that  lords  of  parliament  and  peers  of  the  realm  may 
have  the  benefit  of  their  peerage,  equivalent  to  thht  of 
clergy,  for  the  firftolfence  (although  they  cannot  read^ 
and  without  being  burnt  in  the  liand),  for  all  offences 
then  clergyable  to  commoners,  and  alfo  for  the  crimes 
of  houfe-breaking,  highway-robbeiy,  horfe-ftealing, 
and  robbing  of  churches. 

After  this  burning,  the  laity,  and  before  it  the  real 
clergy,  were  dlfcharged  from  the  fentence  of  the  law 
in  the  king's  courts,  and  delivered  over  to  the  ordi- 
nary, to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  ecclefiaftical 
canons.  Whereupon  the  ordinary,  not  fatisfied  with 
the  proofs  adduced  in  the  profane  fecular  court,  fet 
himfelf  formally  to  make  a  purgation  of  the  offender 
by  a  new  canonical  trial  ;  although  he  had  been  pre- 
vioufly convifted  by  his  country,  or  perhaps  by  liis 
own  confcifion.  This  trial  was  held  befoie  the  bifliop 
in  perfon,  or  his  deputy;  and  by  a  jnry  of  twelve 
clerks  :  And  there,  firll,  the  party  himfelf  was  re- 
quired to  make  oath  of  his  own  innocence :  next,, 
there  was  to  be  the  oath  of  twelve  compurgators,  who 
fwore  they  believed  he  fpoke  the  truth  :  then,  wut- 
neffes  were  to  be  examined  upon  oath,  but  on  behalf 
of  the  prifoner  only  :  and,  laftly,  the  jury  were  to 
bring  in  their  verdict  upon  oath,  which  !*fnally  acquit- 
ted the  prifoner ;  otherwife,  if  a  clerk,  he  was  de- 
graded, or  put  to  penance.  A  learned  judge  in  th« 
beginning  of  laft  century,  remarks  with  much  indig- 
nation the  vail  complication  of  perjury  aud  fuborna- 
tion  of  perjury  in  this  folemn  farce  of  a  mock  trljil 
the  witneffes,  the  compurgators,  and  the  jui*y,  being  all 
of  them  partakers  in  the  giiilt :  the  delinquent  party 
alfo,  though  convidled  in  the  cleareft  manner,  and  con^ 
fcious  of  his  own  offence,  yet  was  permitted,  and  almoil 
compelled,  to  fwear  himfelf  not  guilty  ;  noi'  was  the 
goodbilhop  himfelf,  under  whofe  countenance  clWsfcene 
was  tranfaCled,  by  any  means  exempt  "from  a  fhare  of 
it.  And  yet,  by  this  purgation,  the  party  was  reftored 
to  his  credit,  his  liberty,  his  lands,  and  his  capacity  of 
purchafing  afrefh,  and  was  entirely  made  a  new  and  an 
innocent  man. 

This  fcandalous  proftitution  of  oaths,  and  the  forma 
of  juftice,  in  the  almoil  conftant  acquittal  of  felonious 
clerks  by  pm-gation,  was  the  occafion  that,  upon  very 
heinous  and  notorious  circumftances  of  guilt,  tem- 
poral courts  would  not  trull  the  ordinary  vjith  the 
trial  of  the  offender,  but  dehvered  over  to  him  the- 
convI£ted  clerk,  ahjque  purgations  fac'iendo  :  in  which, 
fituation  the  clerk  convict  could  not  make  purgation  j-. 
but  was  to  continue  in  piifon  during  life,  and  was  in-- 

capable 
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Clergy,  capable  of  acquiring  any  perfonal  property,  or  recei- 
ving the  profits  of  his  lands,  unlefs  the  king  fhould 
pleaCe  to  pardon  him.  Both  thefe  courfes  were  in  fome 
degree  exceptionable  ;  the  latter  perhaps  being  too 
rigid,  as  the  former  was  produftive  of  the  moft  aban- 
doned pel  jury.  As  therefore  thefe  mock  trials  took 
their  rife  from  faftious  and  popifh  tenets,  tending  to 
exempt  one  part  of  the  nation  from  the  general  muni- 
cipal law  ;  it  became  high  time,  when  the  reformation 
was  thoroughly  eftablifhed,  to  abolilh  fo  vain  and  impi- 
ous a  ceremony. 

Accordingly  the  flatute  i8  Eliz.  c.  7.  enafts,  that, 
for  the  avoiding  fuch  perjuries  and  abufes,  after  the 
offender  has  been  allowed  his  clergy,  he  fliall  not  be 
delivered  to  the  ordinary  as  formerly  ;  but,  upon  fuch 
allowance,  and  burning  of  the  hand,  he  fhall  forthwith 
be  enlarged  and  delivered  out  of  prifon  ;  with  pro- 
•?ilb,  that  the  judge  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  continue  the 
oflender  in  gaol  for  any  time  not  exceeding  ^year. 
And  thuxS  the  law  continued  unaltered  for  above  a 
centuiy  ;  except  only,  that  the  ftatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  6. 
allowed^  that  vvromcn  conviAed  of  fimple  larcenies 
under  the  value  of  10  s.  Ihould  (not  properly  have 
the  b:  ntfit  of  clergy,  for  they  were  not  called  upon  to 
read  ;  but)  be  burned  in  the  hand,  whipped,  or  ftock- 
ed,  or  impriloned  for  any  time  not  exceeding  a  year. 
A  nd  a  fmiilar  indulgence  by  the  ftatutes  3  and  4  Will, 
and  Mary  c.  9.  and  4  and  5  Will,  and  Mary  c.  24.  was 
extended  to  women  guilty  of  any  clergyable  felony  what- 
ever ;  who  were  allowed  once  to  claim  the  benefit  of 
the  itatute,  in  like  manner  as  men  might  claim  the  be- 
nefit of  clergy,  and  to  be  difcharged  upon  being  burned 
in  the  hand,  and  imprlfoned  for  any  time  not  exceed- 
ing a  year.  AH  women,  all  peers,  and  all  male  com- 
moners who  could  read,  were  therefore  difcharged  in 
fuch  felonies  abfolutely,  if  clerks  in  orders  ;  and  for  the 
firlt  oifence  upon  burning  in  the  hand,  if  lay  ;  yet  all 
liable  (except  peers),  if  the  judge  faw  occafion,  to 
impriibnment  not  exceeding  a  year.  And  thefe  men 
vho  could  not  read,  if  under  the  degree  of  peerage, 
wei-e  hanged. 

Afterwards,  indeed,  it  was  confidered,  that  educa- 
tion and  learning  were  no  extenuations  of  guilt,  but 
qu'te  the  reverfe  ;  and  that  if  the  punifnment  of  death 
for  fimple  felony  was  too  fevere  for  tliofe  who  had 
been  hberally  inftrufted,  it  was,  a  fortiorty  too  fevere 
for  the  ignorant  alfo.  And  thereupon,  by  ftatute 
5  Anne,  c.  6.  it  was  enafted  that  the  benefit  of  clergy 
fliould  be  granted  to  all  thofe  who  were  intitled  to  a(k 
it,  without  requiring  them  to  read  by  way  of  condi- 
tional merit.  And,  experience  having  fhown  that  fo 
vniverfal  a  lenity  was  frequently  inconvenient,  and  an 
encouragement  to  commit  the  lower  degres  of  felo- 
ny ;  and  that  though  capital  punidiments  were  too  ri- 
gorous for  thefe  inferior  offences,  yet  no  punifliment 
at  all  (or  next  to  none,  as  branding  or  whipping), 
was  as  much  too  gentle  ;  it  was  enabled  by  the  fame 
ftatute  5  Anne,,  e.  6-  that  when  any  perfon  is  convic- 
ted of  any  theft  or  larceny,  and  burnt  in  the  hand, 
for  the  fame,  he  fhall,  at  the  dilcretion  of  the  judge, 
be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  correction  or  public 
work-houfe,  to  be  there  kept  to  hard  labour  for  any 
time  not  kfs  then  fix  months,  and  not,  exceeding  two 
years  ;  with  a  power  of  infliding  a  double  confinement 
ki  cafe  of  the  party's  efcape  from  the  firll.    And  it  is 
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alfo  enafted  by  the  ftatutes  4  Geo.  I.  c.  11.  and  C.  CL-rpy. 
Geo.  I.  c.  23.  that  when  any  perfons  fiiall  be  convifted  "V^ 
of  any  larceny,  either  grand  or  petit,  or  any  felonious 
ftealing  or  taking  of  money  or  goods  and  chatties,  ei- 
ther from  the  perfon  or  the  houfe  of  any  other,  or  in 
any  other  manner,  and  who  by  the  law  fliail  be  intitled 
to  the  benefit  of  elergy,  and  liable  only  to  the  penal- 
ties of  burning  in  the  hand,  or  whipping ;  the  court,  in 
their  difcretion,  inftead  of  fuch  burning  in  the  hand,  or 
whipping,  may  dire£l  fuch  offenders  to  be  tranfported 
to  America  for  feven  years  ;  and  if  they  return,  or  are 
feen  at  large  in  this  kingdom  within  that  time,  it  fhall 
be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
.  In  this  itate  does  the  benefit  of  clergy  at  prefcut 
ftand  ;  very  confiderably  dilferent  from  its  original  in-  - 
ftitution  :  the  wifdom  of  the  Enghfii  legiflature  Lr.- 
ving,  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  and  laborious  procefs,  ex- 
trailed,  by  a  noble  alchemy,  rich  medicines  out  of  poi- 
fonous  ingredients  ;  and  converted,  by  gradual  muta- 
tions, what  was  at  firfl  an  unreafonable  exemption  of 
})articular  popiHi  ecclefiaftics,  into  a  mercifnl  mitiga- 
tion of  the  general  law  with  refped  to  capital  punHh- 
ments. 

From  the  whole  of  this  detail,  we  may  colleft,  that 
however  in  times  of  ignorance  and  fuperfHtion,  thafe 
moniler  In  true  policy  may  for  a  while  fubfift,  of  a 
body  of  men  refiding  in  a  ilate,  and  yet  independent 
of  its  laws  ;  yet  when  learning  and  rational  rehgiou 
have  a  little  enlightened  mens  minds,  foclety  can  no 
longer  endure  an  abfurdity  fo  grofs,  as  muft  deftroy  its 
very  fundamentals.  For,  by  tli**  orl'^inal  cohtracl;  of 
government,  the  price  of  protection  by  the  united  force 
of  individuals,  is  that  of  obedience  to  the  united  will  of 
the  community.  This  unlt-ed  will  Is  declared  in  the- 
laws  of  the  land  ;  and  that  united  force  is  exerted  ia 
their  due,  and  univerfal,  execntion. 

II.  We  are  next  to  inquire,  to  what  perfons  the  be- 
nefit of  clergy  is  to  be  allowed  at  this  day  r  and  thi(5 
muft  chiefly  be  colledled  from  what  has  laeen  obfer- 
ved  in  the  preceding  article.  For,  upon  the  whole, 
we  may  pronounce,,  that  ail  clerks  in  orders  are,  with- 
out any  branding,  and  of  courfe  without  any  tranf- 
portation  (for  that  is  only  fubftituted  in  lieu  of  the 
other),  to  be  admitted  to  this  privilege,  and  immedi- 
ately difcharged,  or  at  moft  only  confined  for  one  year; 
and  this  as  often  as  tliey  offend.  Again,  all  lords  of 
parliament,  and;  peers  of  the  realm,  by  the  ftatute 
I  Edw.  VI.  c.  12.  fhall  be  difcharged  in  all  clergyable 
and  other  felonies  provided  for  by  the  aft  v.-ithout  any 
burning  in  the  hand,  in  the  fame  manner  as  real  clerks- 
convi6t :.  but  this  is  only  for  the  firft  offence;  Laflly,- 
all  the  commons  of  the  realm,  not  in  orders,,  whether 
male  or  female,,  fhall,  for  the  firft  offence,  be  dif- 
charged of  tlie  punifhment  of  felonies,  within  the  be- 
nefit of  clergry,  upon  being  burnt  In  the  hand,  and  fuf» 
fering  difcretionary  iraprifonment ;  or,  In  cafe  of  lar- 
ceny, upon  being  tranfported  for  fcven  years,  if  the 
court  fhall  think  proper.. 

HI.  The  third  point  to  be  confidered  is,  for  what; 
crimes  the  privUeghun  ckrkale,  or  benefit  of  clergy,, 
is  to  be  allowed.  And  if.  is  to  be  obferved,.  that  nei- 
ther in  high,  treafon,  noF-in'  petit  larceny,  nor  in  anv 
mere  mifdemeanors,  it  was  indulged  at  the  common 
law:  and  therefore  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  ru}e,K 
that  it  was  allowable  only  in  petit  trcafoii  and  capital 
5  feloiiieaji 
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■Clergy,  felonies  ;  which  for  the  moft  part  became  legally  in- 
"^"V^  tilled  to  this  indulgence  by  the  (latute  Je  clero, 
25  Edw.  III.  ftali  3.  c.  4.  which  provides,  that  clerks 
convift  for  treafon  or  felonies,  touching  other  perfons 
than  the  king  himfelf  or  his  royal  majefty,  fliall  have 
the  privilege  of  holy  church.  But  yet  it  was  not  al- 
lowed in  all  cafes  whatfoever :  for  in  fome  it  was  de- 
nied even  in  common  law,  viz.  injidlat'io  vlaruniy  or  ly- 
ing in  wait  for  one  on  the  highway  ;  depopuhulo  agro- 
rum,  or  deflroying  and  ravaging  a  country  ;  comLvJllo 
domorum,  or  arfon,  that  is,  burning  of  houfes ;  all 
■which  are  a  kind  of  hoftile  atts,  and  in  fomc  degree 
border  upon  treaibn.  And  farther,  all  thefe  identical 
xrimes,  together  with  petit  treafon,  and  very  many 
other  acSls  of  felony,  are  olifted  of  clergy  b'y  particular 
-a<Sls  of  parliament. 

Upon  the  v/hoie,  we  may  obferve  the  following 
rules.  I .  That  in  all  felonies,  whether  new  created, 
or  by  common  law,  clergy  is  now  allowable,  unlefs  ta- 
ken away  by  aft  of  parhament.  2.  That  where  clergy 
is  taken  away  from  the  principal,  it  is  not  of  courfe  ta- 
-ken  away  from  the  accclfory,  unlefs  he  be  alfo  particu- 
larly included  in  the  words  of  the  ftatute.  3.  That 
> when  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  taken  away  from  the  of- 
'fence  \(as  in  cafe  of  murder,  buggery,  robbery,  rape, 
.and  burglary),  a  principal  in  the  fecond  degree,  being 
prefent,  aiding  and  abetting  the  crime,  is  as  well  ex- 
cluded from  his  clergy  as  he  that  is  a  principal  in 
the  firft  ' degree  :  but,  4.  That  where  it  is  only  taken 
away  from  the  perfon  committing  the  offence  (as  in 
the  cafe  of  ftabbing,  or  committing  larceny  in  a 
dwelling-houfe),  his  aiders  and  abettors  are  not  ex- 
cluded, through  the  tcndcrnefs  of  the  law  which 
hath  determined  that  fuch  ftatutes  fhall  not  be  taken 
literally. 

IV.  Laftly,  We  are  to  inquire  what  the  conftq\ien- 
ces  are  to  the  party,  of  allowing  him  this  benefit  of 
clergy.  We  fpeak  not  of  the  branding,  imprifonment, 
or  tranfportation  ;  which  are  rather  concomitant  con- 
ditions, than  confequences,  of  receiving  this  indul- 
gence. The  confequences  are  fuch  as  aft'eft  his  pre- 
fent intereft,  and  future  credit  and  capacity :  as  ha- 
-ving  been  once  a  felon,  but  now  purged  from  that 
guilt  by  the  privilege  of  clergy  ;  which  operates  as  a 
kind  of  ftatute  pardon.  And  we  may  obferve,  i .  That, 
by  his  conviftion,  he  forfeits  all  his  goods  to  the  king; 
which,  being  once  vefted  in  the  crown,  (hall  not  after- 
wards be  reflored  to  the  offender.  2.  That,  after 
conviftion,  and  till  he  receives  the  jij^dgment  of  the 
law  by  branding  or  the  like,  or  elfe  is  pardoned  by 
the  king,  he  is,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  a  felon  ; 
and  fubjeft  to  all  the  difabilities  and  other  incidents  of 
a  felon.  3.  That,  after  burning  or  pardon,  he  is  dif- 
charged  for  ever  of  that,  and  all  other  felonies  before 
committed,  within  the  benefit  of  clergy ;  but  not  of 
felonies  from  which  fuch  benefit  is  excluded  :  and  this 
by  ftatutes  8  Eliz.  c.  4.  and  18  Eliz.  c.  7.  4.  That, 
by  the  burning,  or  pardon  of  it,  he  is  reftored  to  all 
capacities  and  credits,  and  the  pofTeffion  of  his  lands, 
as  if  he  had  never  been  convifted.  5.  That  what  is 
faid  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  commoners  and 
laymen,  fubfequent  to  the  burning  in  the  hand,  is 
equally  applicable  to  all  peers  and  clergymen,  although 
pevcr  branded  at  all.    For  they  have  the  fame  privi- 
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leges,  without  any  burning,  to  which  others  are  in- 
titled  after  it. 

CLERK  (f/m'if/j),  a  word  formerly  ufed  to  fignify 
a  learned  man,  or  man  of  letters.  The  word  comes 
from  the  Greek  ufed  for  clergy ;  but  more  pro-- 

perly  fignifying  lot  or  heritage,  in  regard  the  lot  and 
portion  of  clerks  or  ecclefiaftics  is  to  ferve  God.  Ac- 
cordingly clerus  was  at  firft  ufed  to  fignify  thofe  who 
had  a  particular  attachment  to  the  fervice  of  God. 
The  origin  of  the  expreffion  is  derived  from  the  Old 
Teftament,  where  the  tribe  of  Levi  is  called  the  lot, 
heritage,  xAHf  @- ;  and  God  is  reciprocally  called  their 
portion ;  by  reafon  that  tribe  was  corifecrated  to  the 
fervice  of  God,  and  lived  on  the  offerings  made  to  God, 
without  any  other  fettled  provifi^on  as  the  reft  had. 
Thus,  Pafquier  obferves,  the  officers  of  the  counts  [co- 
mites)  were  anciently  created  under  the  title  of  clerks  of 
accompts;  and  fecretaries  of  ftate  were  called  clerks  of 
the  fettret.  So  clcricus  domini  regis,  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward I.  was  Englilhed,  the  hinges  fecretary,  or  clerk  of  his 
council.  The  term  was  applied  indifferently  to  all  who 
made  any  profeffion  of  learning ;  or  who  knew  how  to 
manage  the  pen  :  though  originally  it  was  appropria- 
ted to  ecclefiaftics.  As  the  nobility  and  gentry  were 
ufually  brought  up  to  the  exercife  of  arms,  there  was 
none  but  the  clergy  left  to  cultivate  the  fciences:  hence, 
as  it  was  the  clergy  alone  who  made  any  profeffion  of 
letters,  a  very  learned  man  came  to  be  called  ^.  great  clerk y 
and  a  ftupid  ignorant  man  a  bad  clerk. 

Clerk  is  alfo  applied  to  fuch  as  by  their  courfe  of 
life  exercife  their  peas  in  any  court  or  office ;  of  which 
there  are  various  kinds:  thus, 

Clerk  of  the  Bails,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  whofe  buiinefs  is  to  tile  all  bail-pieces  taken  in 
that  court,  where  he  always  attends. 

Clerk  of  the  Check,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  king's 
court  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  he  has  the  check  and  con- 
troulment  of  the  yeomen  that  belong  to  the  king,  queen, 
or  prince.  He  likewile,  by  himfelf  or  deputy,  fcts  the 
watch  in  the  court.  There  is  alfo  an  officer  in  the  navy 
of  the  fame  name,  belonging  to  the  king's  yards. 

Clerk  of  the  Craivn,  an  officer  in  the  king's  bench, 
who  frames,  reads,  and  records  all  indiftments  againft 
offenders,  there  arraigned  or  indifted  of  any  public 
crime.  He  is  likewife  termed  clerk  of  the  cro%vn-q//ice, 
in  which  capacity  he  exhibits  information  by  order  of 
the  court  for  divers  offences. 

Clerk  of  the  Croivn,  in  chancery,  an  officer  whofe 
bufinefs  it  is  conftantly  to  attend  the  lord  chancellor 
in  perfon  or  by  deputy  ;  to  write  and  prepare  for  the 
great  feal  fpecial  matters  of  ftate  by  commiffion,  both 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  I'iz.  commiffions  of  lieu- 
tenancy, of  juftices  of  affize,  oyer  and  terminer,  gaol- 
delivery,  and  of  the  peace;  all  general  pardons,  granted 
either  at  the  king's  coronation,  or  in  parliament :  the 
writs  of  parliament,  with  the  names  of  the  knights,  ci- 
tizens, and  burgeifes,  are  alfo  returned  into  his  office. 
He  alfo  makes  out  fpecial  pardons  and  writs  of  execu- 
tion on  bo. ids  of  iLatute-itapie  forfeited. 

Clerk  of  the  Dt liveries  of  the  Ordnance,  See  Ord- 
nance. 

Clerk  of  the  Errors,  in  tlie  court  of  common  pleaa, 
an  officer  who  tranfcribes  and  certifies  into  the  king's 
bench,  the  tenor  of  .the  record  of  the  aftion  on  which 
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'  I?.  tlie  writ  of  error,  made  out  by  the  curfitor,  is  brought 
there  to  be  determined.  In  the  king's  bench,  the  clerk 
of  the  errors  tranfcribes  and  certiiies  the  records  of 
caufes,  by  bill,  in  that  court,  intb  the  exchequer.  And 
the  biifinefs  of  the  clerk  of  the  errors  in  the  exchequer, 
i-;  to  tranfcribe  the  records  certifwd  thither  out  of  trie 
king's  bench,  and  to  prepare  them  for  judgment  in  the 
exchequer-chamber. 

Clf.rk  of  the  EJfchis,  In  the  court  of  common  picas, 
keeps  tlie  eiloin  roll,  or  enters  elToins  :  he  alfo  provides 
parchment,  cuts  it  into  rolls,  marks  the  number  on 
them,  delivers  out  all  the  rolls  to  every  officer,  and  re- 
ceives them  again  when  written.    See  Essoin. 

Clerk  of  the  EJireats,  an  officer  in  the  exchequer, 
who  every  term  receives  the  eftreats  out  of  the  lord- 
trcafurer's  remembrancer's  office,  and  writes  them  out** 
to  be  levied  for  the  crown. 

Clerk  cf  the  Green-cloth,  formerly  an  officer  in  chan- 
cery, but  now  abolifhed. 

Clerk  of  the  Hamper,  or  Hanaper,  an  officer  in  chan- 
cery, whofe  bufinefs  is  to  receive  all  mone}-  due  to  the 
king  for  the  feals  of  charters,  letters  patent,  commif- 
lions,  and  writs  ;  alfo  the  fees  due  to  the  officers  for 
f  rjroliing  and  examining  them. 

C LEKK-Comptrolhr  of  the  Kiafs  Houfehohl,  an  officer 
of  tiiC  king's  court,  authorifed-  to  allow  or  difallow 
the  cliarges  of  purfuivants,  mcffengers  of  the  grten- 
cloth,  &c.  to  infpeft  and  controul  all  doicds  of  any 
of  the  inferior  officers  ;  and  to  fit  in  the  countlng-houfe 
with  the  lord-iteward  and  other  officers  of  the  houie- 
hold  for  regulating  fuch  matters. 

Clerk  of  the  King^s  Silver,  an  officer  of  the  common 
pleas,  to  whom  every  fine  is  brought,  after  it  haspaffed 
the  office  of  the  etj/los  breviim;  and  who  enters  the  ef- 
fect of  writs  of  covenant,  into  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpofe,  according  to  which  all  the  fines  of  that  term 
are  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  the  court. 

Clerk  of  the  Market,  an  officer  of  the  king's  houfe,- 
to  whom  is  given  the  charge  of  the  king's  meafures 
and  weights,  the  ftandards  of  thofe  that  ought  to  be 
ufed  all  over  England. 

Clerk  of  the  Nichlls,  or  Nihth,  an  officer  of  the  ex- 
chequer, who  makes  a  roll  of  all  fuch  fums  as  are  ni- 
chllled  by  the  ffieriflPs  upon  their  eftreats  of  green  wax, 
and  delivers  them  in  to  the  remembrancer  of  the  trea- 
lury,  to  have  execution  done  upon  them  for  the  king. 
See  Nihil. 

Clerk  of  the  Ordnance.    See  Ordnance.  . 
Clerk  of  the  Outlawries,  an  officer  of  the  common 
pleas,  and  dtputy  to  the  attorney-general,  for  making 
out  all  writs  of  capias  utlegatum  after  outlawry,  to  which 
there  muft  be  the  king's  attorney's  name. 

Clerk  of  the  Paper-ojffice,  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
king's  bench,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  make  up  the  paper- 
books  of  fpecial  pleadings  in  that  court. 

Clerk  of  the  Peace,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  fef- 
fions  of  the  peace,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  read  indiftments, 
inrol  the  proceedings,  and  draw  the  procefs  :  he  like- 
wife  certifies  into  the  king's  bench  tranfcripts  of  in- 
diftments,  outlawries,  attainders,  and  conviftions  had 
before  the  juftices  of  peace,  within  the  time  limited  by 
llatute,  under  a  certain  penalty.  This  office  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  cuflos  rotuhrum,  and  may  be  executed  by  de- 
puty. 


Clerk  of  the  Pells,  aa  officer  that  belongs  to  the  ex- 
chequer, whofe  bufinefs  is  to  enter  every  teller's  bill 
into  a  parchment-roll  called  pellis  receptorum;  and  to 
make  another  roll  of  payments  called  pellis  exittium. 

Clerk  of  the  petty  Bag,  an  officer  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, whereof  there  are  three,  the  mafter  of  the  rolls 
being  the  chief :  their  bufinefs  is  to  record  the  return- 
of  all  inquifitions  out  of  every  fhire  ;  to  make  out  pa- 
tents of  cuftomers,  gaugers-,  comptrollers,  &c.  ;  libe- 
rates upon  extent  of  ftatutes-ftaple  ;  conge  d'elires  for 
bilhops ;  fummons  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  bur- 
geffes  to  parliament  ;  and  commiffions  directed  to 
knights  and  others  of  every  Ihire,  for  afleffing  fubfidies 
and  taxes. 

Clerk  of  the  Pipe,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer,  who 
having  the  accounts  of  all  debts  due  to  the  king,  deli- 
vered out  of  the  remembrancers's  office,  charges  them- 
in  a  great  roll  folded  up  like  a  pipe.  He  writes  out 
warrants  to  IheriflFs,  to  levy  the  faid  debts  on  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  debtors ;  and  if  they  have  no  goods, 
then  he  draws  them  down  to  the  treafurer's  remem^ 
biancer  to  write  eftreats  againft  their  lands. 

Clerk  of  the  Pleas,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer,  in 
whofe  office  all  the  officers  of  the  court,  having  fpecial 
privilege,  ought  to  fue  or  be  fued  in  any  action.  In 
thii  office  alfo  adlions  at  law  may  be  profecuted  by  other 
perfons,  but  the  plaintift"  ought  to  be  tenant  or  debtor 
to  the  king,  or  fome  way  accountable  to  him.  The 
under  clerks  are  attorneys  in  all  fuits. 

Clerks  of  the^Privy-feal,  four  officers  that  attend  the 
lord  privy  feal,  for  writing  and  rrraking  out  all  things 
that  ai-e  fent  by  warrant  from  the  fignet  to  the  privy  feal,- . 
and  to  be  paffed  the  great  feal ;  and  likewife  to  make 
out  privy  feals,  upon  fpecial  occafions  of  his  majefty's 
affairs,  as  for  loan  of  money,  or  the  Hke. 

Clerk  of  the  Rolls,  an  officer  of  the  chancery,  whofe 
bufinefs  ia  to  make  fearches  after,  and  cojnes  of  deeds, 
officers,  &c. 

Clerk  of  the  Signet,  an  officer  continually  attending 
upon  his  majefty's  principal  fecretary,  who  has  the  cu-i 
ttody  of  the  privy  fignet,  as  well  for  fealing  the  king's 
private  letters  as  thofe  grants  which  pais  the  king's 
hand  by  blU  figned.  There  are  four  of  thefe  officers 
who  have  their  diet  at  the  fecretary's  table. 

Six.  Clerks,  officers  In  chancery  next  in  degree  be- 
low the  twelve  mafters,  w'hofe  bufinefs  is  to  inrol  com- 
miffions, pardons,  patents,  warrants,  &c.  which  pafs 
the  great  feal.  They  were  anciently  clerici,  and  for- 
feited their  places  if  they  married.  Thefe  are  alfo  at- 
torneys for  parties  in  fuits  depending  in  the  court  of 
chancery. 

Clerk  of  the  Treafury,  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  who  has  the  charge  of  keeping 
the  records  of  the  court,  mak.es  out  all  records  of  niji 
prius,  and  likewife  all  exeriiplificatlons  of  records  being 
in  the  treafury.  He  has  the  fees  due  for  all  fearches  ; 
and  has  under  him  an  under  keeper,  who  always  keeps 
one  key  of  the  treafury-door. 

Clerk  of  the  Warrants,  an  officer  of  the  common 
pleas,  whofe  bufinefs  Is  to  enter  all  warran-ts  of  at- 
torney for  plaintiffs  and  defendants  In  fult ;  and  to  in- 
rol deeds  of  bargain  and  fale,  that  are  acknowledged 
in  court,  or  before  a  judge.  His  office  is  hkewile  to  ■ 
eftreat  into  the  cxcheqiier  all  ilTues,  fines,  eftreats,  and 
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amercements,  which  frrovv  due  to  the  crown  in  that 
court. 

CLER.KE  (Captain  Charles),  a  celebrated  Englifli 
navigator,  was  bred  up  in  the  navy  from  his  youth, 
and  was  prefent  in  feveral  aftions  during  the  war  of 
1755.  In  that  between  the  Bellona  and  Couiageux 
lie  was  in  great  danger  ;  for  having  been  Rationed  in 
ihe  mizcn-top  on  board  the  former,  tlie  mail  was  car- 
ried overboard  by  a  fhot,  and  he  fell  into  the  Tea  along 
with  it :  but,  however,  was  taken  up  without  ha- 
ving received  any  Injury.  When  Comnnodore  Byron 
nisde  his  firfl:  voyage  round  the  world,  Mr  Gierke  ler- 
ved  on  board  his  Aiip  in  quahty  of  a  midlhipman  ;  and 
was  afterwards  011  the  American  llation.  In  the  year 
1768,  he  failed  round  the  world  a  fecond  time  in  the 
Endeavour,  on  board  of  which  he  ferved  in  the  ftation  ' 
of  mailer's  mate  ;  but,  during  the  voyage,  faccceded 
to  a  lieutenancy.  He  returned  in  1775,  and  was  foon 
after  sppointed  mailer  and  commander.  When  Cap- 
tain Cook  undertook  his  laft  voyage,  Mr  Gierke  was 
appointed  Captain  of  the  Difcovery ;  and  in  confequence 
of  the  death  of  Captain  Cook,  naturally  fucceeded  to 
the  fupreme  command.  He  did  not,  however,  long 
enjoy  his  new  dignity.  Before  his  departure  from 
England,  he  had  manifeil  fymptoms  of  a  confumption. 
Of  this  difcafe  he  lingered  during  the  whole  of  the  voy- 
age ;  and  his  long  refidence  in  the  cold  northern  cli- 
mates cut  off  all  hopes  of  recovery  :  but  though  fenfible 
that  the  only  chance  he  had  of  prolonging  his  life  was  by 
a  fpeedy  return  to  a  warmer  climate,  his  attention  to 
his  duty  wad  fo  great,  that  he  perfevtred  in  fearch  of 
a  paifage  between  the  Afiatic  and  American  continents 
until  every  one  of  the  ofHcers  was  of  opinion  that  it 
was  impraAicable.  He  bore  his  diilemper  with  great 
firmnefs  and  equanimity,  retaining  a  good  flow  of  fpi- 
rlts  to  the  lait ;  and  died  on  the  2  id  of  Augud  1778, 
in  the  38th  year  of  his  age,  the  ihip  being  then  within 
view  of  the  coaft  of  Kanr.tfchatka. 

Clkskf's  //land  Iks  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  in  N.  Lat.  63.  15.  and  E.  Long. 
190.  30.  It  was  difcovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  his 
latl  voyage,  but  a  landing  could  not  be  effefted.  At 
a  dillance  it  appeared  to  be  of  confiderable  extent,  and 
to  iTvVe  feveral  hills  connefted  with  the  low  grounds  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  m.ake  it  luo'^  like  a  group  of  iflunds. 
Near  its  eailern  extremity  is  a  little  ifland  remarkable 
for  having  three  elevated  rocks  upon  it.  Both  the  large 
and  fmall  ifland  are  uninhabited. 

CLERMONT,  a  confiderable,  rich,  and  populous 
town  of  France,  in  Auvergne,  with  a  bifhop's  fee.  The 
cathedral,  the  public  fquares,  and  the  walks,  are  very 
iine.  Here  is  a  bridge  naturally  formed,  as  they  pre- 
tend, by  the  petrifying  quality  of  a  fountain.  E.  Long. 
3.  18.  'N.  Lat.  45.  47. 

CiP.RMONT  Manufcript,  is  a  copy  of  St  Paul's  Epi- 
llles,  found  in  the  monallery  of  Clermont  in  France, 
and  ufed  by  Beza,  together  with  the  Cambridge  MS. 
in  preparing  his  edition  of  the  New  Teftament.  'J^'his 
copy  is  in  the  octavo  form,  and  is  written  on  fine 
vellum  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  fome  mutilations. 
Beza  fuppofes  that  it  is  of  equal  antiquity  with  the 
Cambridge  copy ;  but  both  were  probably  written 
by  a  Latin  fcribe  in  a  later  period  than  he  affigns 
to  them.  The  various  readings  of  this  MS.  were 
cemmunicated  to  archbifliop  Ufhcr,  and  they  are 


preferved  by  Walton.     The  MS.  itfelf  was  In  tli.cCleron-.  iu- 
polfefiion  of  Moi'inus ;  and  after  his  death  depofitcd 
among  the  MS.  copies  of  the  Royal  Library  at  l^'i''i8,(^-£^J|.^jj,j, 
N°2  245. 

CLEROMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination  performed 
by  the  throwing  of  dice,  or  little  bones ;  and  obfer- 
ving  the  points,  or  marks,  turned  up.  The  word 
comes  from  «'  h)t,"  and  y-^vruu,  divination." 

At  Bura,  a  city  of  Achaia,  was -a  temple  and  ce- 
lebrated oracle  of  Hercules ;  where  fuch  as  confulted 
the  oracle,  after  praying  to  the  idol,  threw  four  dies, 
the  points  whereof  being  well  fcanned  by  the  priell, 
he  was  fuppofed  to  draw  an  snfwer  from  them. 

Something  of  this  kind  feeina  to  have  been  pradi- 
fed  with  regard  to  Jonah. 

*  CLERVAL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  I'ranche 
Comtc,  featcd  on  the  river  Doux,  belonging  to  the 
houfe  of  Wirtemburgh,  but  depends  On  the  crown  of 
France.     E.  Long.  5.  57.  N.  Lat.  4f>-  35- 

CLER-VAUX,  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  and  lined 
abbeys  of  France,  in  Champagne,  live  miles  from  Bar- 
fur- Aube,  andfeatedin  a  valley  furroundcd  with  woods 
and  mountains.  It  is  the  chief  of  the  Ciftercian  or- 
der. Here  is  the  famous  Tim  of  St  Bernard,  which 
will  hold  800  tuns  of  wine.  Near  this  abbey  is  a  fmall 
town. 

CLESTDES,  a  Greek  painter,  about  276  years 
before  Chrid,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  I.  He  re- 
venged the  injuries  he  had  received  from  queen  Stra- 
tonice  by  reprefenting  her  in  the  arms  of  a  fidierman. 
However  indecent  the  painter  might  reprefcnt  the 
queen,  die  was  drawn  with  fuch  perfonal  beauty,  that 
die  preferved  the  piece  and  Lberally  rewarded  the  ar- 
tid. 

CLETHRA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  i8th  or- 
der, Bkornss.  The  calyx  is  quinquepaitite  ;  the  pe- 
tals five  ;  the  digma  trifid  ;  the  capfule  trilociilar  and 
three-valved.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  vlx.  the  Alni- 
folia.  This  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  where 
it  grows  in  moid  places,  and  near  the  fides  of  rivulets, 
rifing  near  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  Uuvcs  are  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  alder-tree,  but  longer;  tiiefe  are 
placed  alternately  upon  the  branches  :  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  clofe  fpikes  at  the  extren^ities  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  white,  compofed  of  five  petals,  and 
have  ten  damina'  in  each,  nearly  of  the  fame  length 
with  the  petals.  This  is  hardy  enough  to  bear  the 
open  air  in  Britain,  and  is  one  of  the  mod  beautiful 
flowering  flirubs.  Its  feafon  is  commonly  about  the 
beginning  of  July  ;  and,  if  the  feafon  is  not  very  hot, 
there  will  be  part  of  the  fpikes  in  beauty  till  the  mid- 
dle of  September.  This  flirub  will  thrive  bed  in  moiil 
land,  and  requires  a  Iheltered  fituation,  where  it  may- 
be defended  from  drong  winds,  which  frequent- 
ly break  off  the  branches  where  they  are  too  much 
expofed  to  their  violence.  It  is  propagated  by  layers, 
but  they  are  generally  two  years  before  they  take  root. 
It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  fuckers,  which  are  fent 
out  from  the  roots :  if  thefe  are  carefully  taken  olF 
with  fibres  in  the  autumn,  and  planted  in  a  nurfery- 
bed,  they  will  be  drong  enough  in  two  years  to  tranf- 
plant  where  they  are  to  remain. 

CLEVELAND,  a  didrid  in  the  north  riding  of 
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Yorkihire  In  England,  from  whence  the  noble  family 
of  Fitzroy  took  the  title  of  Duke,  but  which  is  now 
extlndl. 

Cleveland  (John),  an  En  ^lifh  poet  of  fome  emi- 
nence In  his  time,  who  during  the  civil  war  under 
Charles  I.  engaged  as  a  literary  champion  in  the  royal 
caufe  again!!  the  parliamentarians,  ile  died  in  1658, 
and  was  much  extolled  by  his  party.  Plis  works, 
which  confift  of  poems,  characters,  orations,  epiftles, 
ijfc.  were  printed  in  oftavo  in  1677. 

CLEVES,  the  duehy  of,  a  province  of  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  in  Germany.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  Rhine,  and  is  about  40  miles  in  length  from 
call  to  weft,  and  20  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth. 
It  is  a  fine  agreeable  comitry,  and  pretty  populous. 
The  towns  are,  Cleves  the  capital,  Calcar,  Gennet, 
Santen,  Orfoy,  Bureck,  and  Greit.  Thefe  lie  on  the 
left  fide  the  river.  On  the  right,  Duyfburgh,  Wefe, 
Rees,  and  Emmerick.  There  have  been  great  con- 
tefts  about  this  duchy,  but  it  fiiw  belongs  to  the  king 
of  Pruffia. 

Cleves,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Cler 
ves,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  Hands  upon  a  plea- 
fant  hill,  about  three  miles  from  the  Rhine,  with 
which  it  communicates,  by  means  of  a  canal  which 
is  large  enough  for  great  barges.  The  caftle  ftands 
upon  a  mountain,  and,  though  old,  is  very  agreeable. 
Calvinifts,  Lutherans,  and  Roman  Catholics,  are 
all  tolerated  in  this  city.  E.  Long.  5.  36.  N.  Lat, 
51.40. 

CLIENT,  among  the  Romans,  a  citizen  who  put 
himfelf  under  the  protedlion  of  fome  great  man,  who 
in  refpeft  of  that  relation  was  called  ^<2/ro«. 

This  patron  affifted  his  client  with  his  proteAIon, 
intereft,  and  goods  ;  and  the  client  gave  his  vote  for 
his  patron,  when  he  fought  any  office  for  himfelf  or 
his  friends.  Clients  owed  refpeft  to  their  patrons,  as 
thefe  owed  them  their  proteftion. 

The  right  of  patronage  was  appointed  by  Romulus, 
to  unite  the  rich  and  poor  together,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  that  one  might  live  without  contempt,  and  the 
other  without  envy  ;  but  the  condition  of  a  client,  in 
courfe  of  time,  became  little  elfe  but  a  moderate 
flavery. 

Client  is  now  ufed  for  a  party  in  a  law-fuit,  wh6 
has  turned  over  his  caufe  into  the  hands  of  a  counfel- 
lor  or  folicitor. 

CLIFFORTI  A,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
andria  order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  38th  or- 
der, Tricoc£iS.  The  male  calyx  is  triphyllous  ;  no 
corolla  ;  the  ftamina  near  30  in  number  ;  the  female 
calyx  is  triphyllous,  fuperlor  to  the  receptacle  of  the 
fruit;  no  corolla  ;  two  ftyles;  with  a  bilocular  cap- 
fule;  and  a  fingle  feed.  There  are  three  fpecies, 
all  of  them  natives  of  Africa ;  fo  require  to  be  kept 
in  a  green-houfe  when  cultivated  in  this  coimtry. 
Their  flowers  make,  no  great  appearance;  but  the 
plants  themfelves  are  veiy  ornamental  evergreens. 
They  grow  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet  ;  and 
are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  muft  be  young 
fhoots  of  five  or  fix  inches  length.  If  thefe  are  plant- 
ed in  pots  in  fpring  or  fummer,  and  plunged  in  a 
hot  bed,  they  will  readily  take  root.     Thev  mull 
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be  watered  plentifully  in  fummer,  but  very  fparingly  Cllmsfte-ic 
in  winter.  Climate. 

CLIMACTERIC,  among  phyficians,  (from  cUmac-  ' 
Ur,  "a  ladder"),  a  critical  year  in  a  perfon's  hfe. 

According  to  fome,  this  is  every  feventh  year  ;  but 
others  allow  only  thofe  years  produced  by  multlpiying 
7  by  the  odd  number  3,  5,  7,  and  9,  to  be  cliraadteri- 
cal.  Thefe  years,  they  fay,  bring  with  them  fome 
remarkable  change  with  refpeSt  to  heahh,  life,  or  for- 
tune :  the  grand  clima6leric  is  the  63d  year  ;  but 
fome,  making  two,  add  to  this  the  8  i  ft  :  the  other 
remarkable  cllmaclerics  are  the  7th,  21ft,  35th,  49th, 
and  56th. 

CLIMATE,  or  Clime,  in  geography,  a  part  of 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  bounded  by  two  circles 
parallel  to  the  equator ;  and  of  fuch  a  breadth,  as 
that  the  longeft  day  in  the  parallel  nearer  the  pole 
exceeds  the  longeft  day  in  that  next  the  equator  by 
fome  certain  fpacea  ;  vl-z..  half  an  hour.  The  word 
comes  from  the  Greek  «  incHnamentum,"  an 

inclination. 

The  beginning  of  the  climate,  is  a  parallel  circle 
wherein  the  day  Is  the  ftiorteft.  The  end  of  the 
climate,  is  that  wherein  the  day  Is  the  longeft.  The 
climates  therefore  are  reckoned  from  the  equator  to 
the  pole  ;  and  are  f  j  many  bands,  or  zones,  termi- 
nated by  lines  parallel  to  the  equator:  though,  in 
ftrlftnefs,  there  are  feveral  climates  in  the  breadth  of 
one  zone.  Each  climate  only  differs  from  its  conti- 
guous ones,  In  that  the  longeft  day  in  fummer  Is  longer 
or  Ihorter  by  half  an  hour  in  the  one  place  than  In  the 
other.  As  the  climates  commence  from  the  equator, 
the  firft  chmate  at  its  beginning  has  its  longeft  day 
precifely  1 2  hours  long  ;  at  its  end,  1 2  houi-s  and  an 
half:  the  fecond,  which  begins  where  the  firft  ends, 
"01%.  at  12  hours  and  an  half,  ends  at  13  hours;  and 
fo  of  the  reft,  as  far  as  the  polar  circles,  where,  what 
the  geographers  call  hour-climates  terminate,  and  month' 
climates  commence.  As  an  hour-climate  is  a  fpace 
comprlfed  between  two  parallels  of  the  equator,  in  the 
firft  of  which  the  longeft  day  exceeds  that  in  the  lat- 
ter by  half  an  hour ;  fo  the  month-climate  Is  a  fpace 
terminated  between  two  circles  parallel  to  the  polar 
circles,  whofe  longeft  day  is  longer  or  ftiorter  than  that 
of  its  contiguous  one  by  a  month  or  30  days. 

The  ancients,  who  confined  the  climates  to  what 
they  imagined  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  only 
allowed  of  feven.  The  firft  they  made  to  pafs  through 
Meroe,  the  fecond  through  Sienna,  the  third  through  . 
Alexandria,  the  fourth,  through  Rhodes,  the  fifth 
through  Rome,  the  fixth  through  Pontus,  and  the  fe- 
venth through  the  jmouth  of  the  Eoryfthenes.  The 
moderns,  who  have  failed  further  to\=^ard  the  poles, 
make  30  climates  on  each  fide  ;  and,  in  regard  the 
obliquity  of  the  fphere  makes  a  httle  difference  in  the 
length  of  the  longeft  day,  inftcad  of  half  an  hour, 
fome  of  them  only  make  the  difference  of  climates  a 
quarter. 

Vulgarly  the  term  climate  is  beftowed  on  any  coun- 
try or  region  differing  from  another  either  in  refpefl 
of  the  feafons,  the  quality  of  the  foil,  or  even  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  ;  withwit  any  ngard  to 
the  length  of  the  longeft  day.  Abulfeda,  an  Ara- 
bic author,  diftlnguifiies  the  firft  kind  of  climates  by 
I  the 
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Climate  the  term  real  climates^  and  the  latter  by  that  of  ap-    Ricciolus  furnillies  a  more  accurate  one,  wherein  Climate 
Jjl.^     parent  climates.    Varenius  gives  us  a  table  of  30  cli-    the  refraftlons  are  allowed  for ;  an  abftrad  of  which  " 


mates ;  but  without  any  regard  to  the  refradion.    follows  : 


Ciitoria. 

— "y '  — 


Middle 
of  Clim. 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 


Longeft  Latit. 
Day. 


1 2th 

13 
13 
H 
H 
15 

I5_ 


30 
o 

30 

o 

30 

o 


7^ 
15 
23 
29 

35 

40 


3o'44 


18 

36 
8 

49 
35 
32 
42 


VIII 
IX 
X 
XI 
XII 
XIII 
XIV 


Longeft 

Latit. 

Middle 

Latit. 

Cont. 

North 

Cont. 

South 

Day. 

of  Clim, 

Light. 

Night. 

Light. 

Night. 

1 6th  0 

48 

15 

XV 

66°  53 

3, a 

27<1 

30I 

281 

17  0 

53 

46 

XVI 

69  30 

62 

58 

60 

59 

18  0 

57 

44 

XVII 

73  0 

93 

87 

89 

88 

19  0 

60 

39 

XVIII 

78  6 

124 

117 

120 

118 

20  0 

62 

44 

XIX 

84  0 

156 

148 

150 

149 

22  0 

65 

10 

XX 

90  0 

188 

180 

178 

177 

24  0 

65 

54 

CLIMAX,  or  Gradation,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure 
wherein  the  word  or  expreffion  which  ends  the  firft 
member  of  a  period  begins  the  fecond,  and  fo  on  ;  fo 
that  every  member  will  make  a  diftinft  fentence,  ta- 
king its  rife  from  the  next  foregoing,  till  the  argument 
and  period  be  beautifully  finifhed ;  as  in  the  following 
gradation  of  Dr  Tillotfon:  "  After  we  have  pvadifed 
good  aftions  a  while,  they  become  eafy  ;  and  when 
they  are  eafy,  we  begin  to  take  pleafure  in  them  ; 
and  when  they  pleafe  us,  we  do  them  frequently  ;  and 
by  frequency  of  afts,  a  thing  grows  into  a  habit ;  and 
confirmed  habit  is  a  kind  of  fecond  nature ;  and  fo  far 
as  any  thing  is  natural,  fo  far  it  is  neceffary ;  and  we 
can  hardly  do  otherwife  ;  nay,  we  do  it  many  times 
when  we  do  not  think  of  it." 

CLINCH,  in  the  fea-language,  that  part  of  a  cable 
which  is  bended  about  the  ring  of  the  anchor,  and  then 
feized  or  made  faft. 

CLINCHING,  in  the  fea-language,  a  kind  of  flight 
caulking  ufed  at  fea,  in  a  profpeft  of  foul  weather, 
about  the  pofts :  it  confifts  in  driving  a  little  oakum 
into  their  feams,  to  prevent  the  water  coming  in  at 
them. 

CLINIC,  a  term  appHed  by  the  ancient  church-hi- 
ftorians  to  thofe  who  received  baptifm  on  their  death- 
bed. 

Clinic  Medicine,  was  particularly  ufed  for  the  me- 
thod of  vifiting  and  treating  fick  perfons  in  bed,  for 
the  more  exaft  difcovery  of  all  the  fymptoms  of  their 
difeafe. 

CLINIAS,  a  Pythagorean  philofopha-,  and  mufi- 
cian,  in  the  65th  Olympiad.  He  was  wont  to  affuage 
his  paffion,  being  very  choleric,  by  his  lyre. 

CLINOPODIUM,  FiELi>-BAsiL  :  A  genus  of  the 
gymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  41ft  order,  Afperijolia:.  The  involucrum  confifts 
of  many  fmall  briftles  under  the  verticillus  or  whirl  of 
flowers.  There  are  fix  fpecies,  all  of  them  herbaceous 
plants,  growing  from  one  to  two  feet  high.  They 
are  remarkable  only  for  their  ftrong  odour,  being 
fomewhat  between  marjoram  and  bafil. 

CLIO,  in  pagan  mythology,  the  firft  of  the  mufes, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemofyne.  She  prefided 
over  hiftoiy.  She  is  reprefented  crowned  with  laurels, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  trumpet,  and  a  book  in  the 
ether.    Sometimes  (he  holds  a  pleftrum  or  quill. with 


a  lute.  Her  name  fignifies  honoxu'  and  reputation, 
v.\i'>;,  gloria  ;  and  it  was  her  office  faithfully  to  record 
the  aftions  of  brave  aijd  illuttrious  heroes.  She  had 
Hyacintha  by  PieriuSjlon  of  Magnes. 

Clio,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infefts  belonging  to  piate 
the  order  of  vermes  moUufca.  The  body  is  oblong  and  cxxxviit-*- 
fitted  for  fwimming ;  and  it  has  two  membranaceous 
wings  placed  oppofite  to  each  other.    ITie  fpecies  are 
three,  princip~ally  diftinguilhed  by  the  lhape  of  their 
vagina,  and  are  all  natives  of  the  ocean. 

CLIPEUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  to  the 
flat  deprefled  centronias,  from  their  refembling  a  flileld. 
See  Centronia. 

CLISTHENES,  a  famous  Athenian  magiftrate, 
the  author  of  the  mode  of  banifhing  ambitious  citizens 
by  oftracifm,  or  writing  their  names  upon  a  ftiell :  the 
intention  was  patriotic,  but  it  was  abufed  like  all  other 
human  inftitutlons ;  fome  of  the  worthieft  citizens  of 
Athens  being  thus  exiled.  He  died  510  years  before 
Chrift. 

CLITOMACHUS,  the  philofopher,  flouriflieda- 
bout  140  years  before  Chrift.  He  was  born  at  Car- 
thage ;  quitted  his  countiy  at  40  years  of  age;  and 
went  to  Athens,  where  he  became  the  difciple  and  fuc- 
ceflTor  of  Carneades.  He  compofed  many  books,  but- 
they  are  all  loft. 

CLITORIA,  in  botany  r  A  genus  of  the  decan*- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3  2d  or- 
der, Papilionacea.    The  corolla  is  fupine,  or  turned 
down-fide  up  ;  with  the  vexillum  or  flag-petal  very 
large,  patent,  and  almoft  covering  the  alae  or  wing-pe- 
tals.   There  are  four  fpecies,  all  of  them  herbaceous 
perennials,  or  annuals,  of  the  kidney-bean  kind,  growl- 
ing naturally  in  both  the  Indies.  The  ftalk'is  climbing, 
flender,  and  of  the  height  of  a  man.    The  leaves  are 
winged,  placed  alternately,  and  confift  of  two,  three,  , 
or  five  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The 
flowers,  which  are  elegant,  ftand  fingly,  each  on  its- 
proper  foot-ftalk.    They  are  very  large,  and  gene- 
rally of  a  deep  blue,  but  fometimes  of  a  white  colour. , 
From  the  fruit  of  this  plant  is  diftilled  an  eye-water. 
The  beans  reduced  to  powder,  and  taken  in  broth,  to 
the  quantity  of  tvv^o  drachms,  prove  a  gentle  purge ; , 
and  Grimmius  remarks,  in  his  Labor  Ceyl.  that  the 
powder  of  the  dried  beans,  being  mixed  with  the  milky 
of  the  cocoa  nut,  or  with  broth,  and  adminiftered  iii 
I  quantitj'^ 
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quantity  from  one  to  three  drachms,  not  only  mitigates 
colic  pains,  but  is  very  ufeful,  and  much  ufed  in  Cey- 
lon, in  all  diforders  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels.  Th^e 
plants  are  propagated  by  feeds  ;  and,  in  this  country, 
muft  be  kept  continually  in  a  ftove. 

CLITORIS,  in  anatomy,  is  a  part  of  the  external 
pudenda,  fituated  at  the  angle  which  the  nymphae  form 
with  each  other.  Like  the  penis  it  has  an  ereftion, 
and  it  is  thought  to  be  the  principal  feat  of  venereal 
pleafure.  The  clitoris  is  of  different  fizes  in  different 
women  ;  but  in  general  it  is  fmall,  and  covered  with 
the  labia.  The  preternaturally  enlarged  clitoris  is 
what  conflitutes  an  hermaphrodite.  When  the  clito- 
ris is  too  large,  it  may  be  fo  extirpated  as  to  remove 
the  unneceffary  part;  but  this  requires  much  care,  for 
a  farther  extirpation  fubjeftsthe  patient  to  an  involun- 
tary difcharge  of  urine. 

CLITUMNUS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  river  of  Umbria, 
on  this  fide  the  Apennine.  According  to  Pliny, 
it  was  a  fountain  confiiling  of  feveral  veins,  fituated 
between  Hifpellum  and  Spoletium ;  which  foon  af- 
ter fwcUed  into  a  very  large  and  navigable  I'iver, 
running  from  eaft  to  weft  into  the  Tinia,  and  both  to- 
gether into  the  Tiber.  A  river  famous  for  its  milk- 
white  flocks  and  herds,  (Virgil.)  The  god  of  the  ri- 
ver was  called  Clitumnus. 

CLITUS,  brother  to  Alexander  the  Great's  nurfe, 
followed  that  prince  in  his  conquefts,  and  faved  his 
life  by  cutting  off  the  hand  of  Rofaces,  which  held 
an  ax  lifted  up  to  kill  him  at  the  paffage  of  the 
Oranicus.  Alexander,  who  had  a  great  regard  for 
him,  fome  time  after  invited  him  to  fupper ;  when 
Clitus,  at  the  end  of  the  repaft,  being  heated  with 
wine,  diminifhed  the  exploits  of  that  prince,  in  order 
to  magnify  thofe  of  Philip  his  father.  This  fo  enraged 
Alexander,  that  he  killed  him  with  his  own  hand ;  but 
he  was  afterwards  fo  afflifted  at  it,  that  he  attempted 
his  own  life. 

CLIVE  (Robert)  lord,  fon  of  Richard  Clive,  Efq; 
of  Styche  near  Drayton  in  Salop,  was  born  in  1725. 
Toward  the  clofe  of  the  war  in  1741,  he  was  fent  as 
a  writer  in  the  Eafl  India  fervice  to  Madras  ;  but  be- 
ing fonder  of  the  camp  than  the  compting-houfe,  he 
foon  availed  himfelf  of  an  opportunity  to  exchange 
his  pen  for  a  paiir  of  colours.  He  firfl  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  at  the  fiege  of  Pondicherry  in  1748  ;  afted 
imder  major  Laurence  at  the  taking  of  Devi  Cotta  in 
Tanjore,  who  wrote  of  his  military  talents  in  high 
terms ;  commanded  a  fmall  party  for  the  taking  of 
Arcot,  and  afterward  defended  that  place  again  ft  the 
French  ;  and  performed  many  other  exploits,  which, 
confidering  the  remotenefs  of  the  fcene  of  action, 
would  require  a  long  detail  to  render  fufiiciently  in- 
telligible. He  was,  however,  in  brief,  looked  upon 
and  acknowledged  as  the  man  who  firil  roufed  his 
countrymen  to  fpirited  action,  and  raifed  their  repu- 
tation in  the  Eaft  :  fo  that  when  he  came  over  to 
England  in  1753,  prefented,  by  the  court  of 

direftors,  with  a  rich  fward  fet  with  diamonds,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  paft,  and  an  incitement  to  future, 
fervices.  Captain  Clive  returned  to  India  in  1755,  as 
governor  of  fort  St  David,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  king's  troops  ;  when  as  commander  of 
the  company's  troops,  he,  in  conjundlion  with  admiral 


Watfon,  reduced  Angria  the  pirate,  and  became  ma-  Clive 
fter  of  Geria,  his  capital,  with  all  his  accumulated  trea-  q\q^^\^^ 
fure.  On  the  lofs  of  Calcutta  and  the  well  known 
barbarity  of  the  foubah  Surajah  Dowla,  they  failed  to 
Bengal ;  where  they  took  fort  William,  in  January 
1757  ;  and  colonel  Clive  defeating  the  foubah's  army^ 
foon  after,  accelerated  a  peace.  Surajah  Dowla's  per- 
fidy, however,  foon  produced  frefh  hoftilities,  which 
ended  in  his  ruin  ;  he  Jjeing  totally  defeated  by  colonel 
Clive  at  the  famous  battle  of  Plaffey.  The  next  day 
the  conqueror  entered  Muxadabad  in  triumph ;  and 
placed  Jajffier  Ally  Cawn,  one  of  the  principal  gene- 
rals, on  the  throne  :  the  depofed  foubah  was  foon  af- 
ter taken,  and  privately  put  to  death  by  Jaffier's  fon. 
Admiral  Watfon  died  at  Calcutta ;  but  colonel  Clive 
commanded  in  Bengal  the  two  fucceeding  years  :  he 
was  honoured  by  the  Mogul  with  the  dignity  of  an 
Omrah  of  the  empire ;  and  was  rewarded  by  the  new 
foubah  with  a  grant  of  lands,  or  a  jaghire,  producing 
27,0001.  a-year.  In  1760,  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  com- 
pany, was  elefted  member  of  parliament  for  Shrewf- 
bury,  and  was  raifed  to  an  Irifh  peerage  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Clive  Baron  of  Plaffey.  In  1764,  frefh  diftur- 
bances  taking  place  in  Bengal,  lord  Clive  was  efteem- 
ed  the  only  man  qualified  to  fettle  them,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly again  appointed  to  that  prefidency;  after  be- 
ing honoured  with  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  with 
the  rank  of  major-general.  When  he  arrived  in  India, 
he  exceeded  the  moft  fanguine  expedlation,  in  refto- 
ring  tranquillity  to  the  province  without  linking  a 
blow,  and  fixed  the  higheft  ideas  of  the  Britifh  power 
in  the  minds  of  the  natives.  He  returned  home  in 
1767;  and,  in  1772,  when  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
into  the  conduft  of  the  Eaft  India  company  was 
agitated,  he  entered  into  an  ahle  juftification  of 
himfelf  in  a  mafterly  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons. He  died  Juddenly  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year 
1774. 

CLOACA,  in  antiquity,  the  common  fewers  of 
Rome,  to  carry  off  the  dirt  and  foil  of  the  city  into 
the  Tiber  ;  juftly  reckoned  among  the  grand  works  of 
the  Romans.  The  firft  common  fewer,  called  Cloaca 
Maxima,  was  built  by  Tarquinius,  fome  fay  Prifcus, 
others  Superbus,  of  huge  blocks  of  ftone  joined  toge- 
ther without  any  cement,  in  the  manner  of  the  edi- 
fices of  thofe  early  times  ;  confi'fting  of  three  rows  of 
arches  one  above  another,  which  at  length  conjoin 
and  unite  together  ;  meafuring  in  the  clear  1 8  palms 
in  height,  and  as  many  in  width.  Under  thefe  arches 
they  rowed  in  boats  ;  which  made  Phny  fay  that  the 
city  was  fufpended  in  air,  and  that  they  failed  beneath 
the  houfes.  Under  thefe  arches  alfo  were  ways 
through  which  carts  loaded  with  hay  could  pafs  with 
eafe.  It  began  in  the  Forum  Romanum  ;  meafured 
300  paces  in  leiigth  ;  and  emptied  itfelf  between  the 
temple  of  Vefta  and  the  Pons  Senatorius.  There 
were  as  many  principal  fewers  as  there  were  hills. 
Pliny  concludes  their  firmnefs  and  ftrength  from  their 
ftanding  for  fo  many  ages  the  fhocks  of  earthquakes, 
the  fall  of  houfes,  and  the  valt  loads  and  weights  mo- 
ved over  them. 

CLOACINA,  the  goddefs  of  jakes  and  common 
fewers,  among  the  Romans. 

I  z  CLOCK,  . 
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Clock.        CLOCK,  a  machine  conftrufted  in  fuch  a  manner, 
•"-y^  and  regulated  fo  by  the  unirorm  motion  of  a  pendu- 
lum (a),  as  to  meafure  time,  and  all  its  fubdlvifions, 
with  great  exaftnefs. 

The  invention  of  clocks  with  wheels  is  referred  to 
Pacificus,  archdeacon  of  Verona,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Lotharius  fon  cf  Louis  the  Debonnalr,  on  the  cre- 
dit of  an  epitaph  quoted  by  UghelH,  and  borrowed  by 
him  from  Panvinius.  They  were  at  fiift  called  noc- 
turnal dials^  to  diftinguifh  them  from  fun-dials,  which 
fhowed  the  hour  by  the  fun's  fliadow.  Others  afcribe 
the  invention  to  Boelhius,  about  the  year  5 1  o.  Mr 
Derham  makes  clock-work  of  a  much  older  (landing  ; 
and  ranks  Archimedes's  fphere  mentioned  by  Clau- 
cian,  and  that  of  Poiidonius  mentioned  by  Cicero,  a- 
mong  the  machines  of  this  kind  :  not  that  either  their 
form  or  ufe  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  ours,  but  that 
they  had  their  motion  from  fome  hidden  weights  or 
fprings,  with  wheels,  or  pullies,  or  fome  fuch  clock- 
work principle.  But  be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain 
the  art  of  making  clocks,  fuch  as  arc  now  in  ufe,  was 
either  firft  invented,  or  at  leaft  retrieved,  in  Germany, 
about  200  years  ago.  The  water-clocks,  or  clepfy- 
drac,  and  fun-dials,  have  both  a  much  better  claim  to 
antiquity.  The  French  annals  mention  one  of  the  for- 
mer kind  fent  by  Aaron,  king  of  Perfia,  to  Charle- 
magne, about  the  year  807,  which  feemed  to  bear 
fome  refemblance  to  the  mo'dern  clocks  ;  it  was  of 
brafs,  and  fhowed  the  houi-s  by  twelve  little  balls  cf 
the  fame  metal,  which  fell  at  the  end  of  each  hour, 
and  in  falling  ftruck  a  bell  and  made  it  found.  There 
were  alfo  figures  of  12  cavaliers,  which  at  the  end  of 
each  hour  came  forth  at  certain  apertures  or  win- 
dows in  the  fide  of  the  clock,  and  (hut  them  a- 
gain,  &c. 

The  invention  of  pendulum-clocks  is  owing  to  the 
happy  induftry  of  the  lad  age  :  the  honour  of  it  isdif- 
puted  by  Huygcns  and  Galileo.  The  former,  who 
has  written  a  volume  on  the  fubjeft,  declares  it  was 
firft  put  in  praflice  in  the  year  1657,  and  the  defcrip- 
tion  thereof  printed  in  1658.  Btcher,  de  Nova  'Tern- 
ports  d'tmetiend't  TheoriUy  anna  t68o,  contends  for  Ga- 
lileo ;  and  relates,  though  at  fecond-hand,  the  whole 
hiftory  of  the  invention  ;  adding,  that  one  Trefler, 
clock-maker  to  the  then  failier  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tufcany,  made  the  firft  pendulum-clock  at  Florence, 
by  direftion  of  Galileo  Galilei ;  a  pattern  of  which 
was  brought  into  Holland  The  Academy  dc'l  Ci- 
mento  fay  exprefsly,  that  the  application  of  the  pen- 
dulum to  the  'movement  of  a  clock  was  firft  pro- 
pofed  by  Galileo,  and  firft  put  in  praftiee  by  his  fon 
Vincenzo  Galilei,  in  1649.  Be  the  inventor  who  he 
will,  it  IS  certain  the  invention  never  flourifhed  till  it 
came  into  Huygens*s  hands,  who  infifts  on  it,  that  if 
ever  Galileo  thought  of  fuch  a  thing,  he  never  brought 
it  to  any  degree  of  perfedlion.  The  firft  pendulum- 
clock  made  in  England  was  in  the  year  1 662,  by  Mr 
Fromantil  a  Dutchman. 

Amongft  the  modern  clocks,  thofe  of  Strafburg  and 
Lyons  are  very  eminent  for  the  richnefs  of  their  fur- 
niture, and  the  variety  of  their  motions  and  figures, 
in  the  firft,  a  cock  claps  his  vi'ings,  and  proclaims  the 
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hour;  the  angei  opens  a  door,  and  falates  ilic  virgin; 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  defcends  on  her,  &c.  In  the  fe- 
cond,  two  horfemen  encounter,  and  beat  the  hour  on 
each  other :  a  door  opens,  and  there  appears  on  the 
theatre  the  Virgin,  with  JeCus  Chrift  in  her  arms  ;  the 
Magi,  with  their  retinue,  marching  in  order,. and  pre- 
fenting  their  gifts  ;  two  trumpeters  founding  all  the 
while  to  proclaim  the  pvoccffion.  Thefe,  however, 
are  excelled  by  two  lately  made  by  En^lifh  artifls,  and 
intended  as  a  prefcnt  from  the  Eail  India  company  to 
the  Emperor  of  China.  The  clocks  we  fpeak  of  are 
in  the  form  of  chariots,  in  which  are  placed,  in  a  fine 
attitude,  a  lady,  leaning  htr  right  hand  upon  a  part 
of  the  chariot,  under  which  is  a  clock  of  curious  work- 
manfhip,  little  larger  than  a  fhilling,  that  ftrikes  and 
repeats,  and  goes  eight  days.  Upon  her  finger  fits  a 
bird  finely  modelled,  and  fet  with  diamonds  and  ru- 
bies, with  its  wings  expanded  in  a  flying  pofture,  and 
a£lually  flutters  for  a  confiderable  time  on  touching  a 
diamond  button  below  it  ;  the  body  of  the  bird  (which 
contains  part  of  the  wheels  that  in  a  manner  give  life 
to  it)  is  not  the  bignefs  of  the  i6th  part  of  an  inch. 
The  lady  holds  in  her  left  hand  a  gohl  tube  not  much 
thicker  than  a  Urge  pin,  on  the  top  of  which  isafmall 
round  box,  to  which  a  circular  ornament  f;t  with  dia- 
monds not  larger  than  a  lixperxre  is  fixed,  which  goes 
round  near  three  hours  in  a  eonftant  regular  motion. 
Over  the  lady's  head,  fupported  by  a  fmall  fluted  prl- 
lar  no  bigger  than  a  quil!,,  is  a  double  umbrella,  under 
the  lai-geft  of  which  a  bell  is  fixed  at  a  confiderable  di- 
ftance  from  the  clock,  and  feems  to  have  no  connexion 
with  it ;  but  from  which  a  communication  is  iecr-etly 
conveyed  to  a  hammer,  that  regularly  ftrikes  the  hour, 
and  repeats  the  fame  at  pleafure,  by  touching  a  dia- 
mond button  fixed  to  the  clock  below.  At  the  feet  of 
the  lady  is  a  gold  dog;  before  which  from  the  point 
•of  the  chariot  are  two  birds  fixed  on  fpiral  fprings;  the 
wings  and  feathers  of  which  are  fet  with  flones  of  va- 
rious colours,  and  appear  as  if  flying  away  witk  the 
chariot,  which,  from  another  fecrtt  motion,  is  con- 
trived to  run  in  a  ftraight,  circular,  or  any  other  direc- 
tion ;  a  boy  that  lays  hold  of  the  chariot  behind,  feems 
alfo  to  pufh  it  f  )rward.  Above  the  umbrella  are  flow- 
ers and  ornaments  of  precious  ftones ;  and  it  terminates 
with  a  flying  dragon  fet  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
whole  is  of  gold,  moft  curioufly  executed,  and  cmbel- 
lifhed  with  rubies  and  pearls. 

Of  the  general  Mechanijm  of  Clocks,  and  hoiu  they 
meafure  Time.  The  firft  figure  of  Plate  CXXXIX.  is 
a  profile  of  a  clock  :  P  is  a  weight  that  is  fufpended 
by  a  rope  that  winds  about  the  cylinder  or  barrel  C, 
which  is  fixed  upon  the  axis  a  a;  the  pivots  bb  go  into 
holts  made  in  the  plates  TS,  TS,  in  which  they  turn 
freely.  Thefe.plates  are  made  of  brafs  or  iron,  and-are 
conntfted  by  means  of  four  pillars  7/L;  and  the  whole 
together  Is  called  the  frame. 

The  weight  P,  if  not  refti-ained,  would  necelTarily 
turn  the  barrel  C  with  an  uniform  acceletated  motion, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  weight  was  falling  freely 
from  a  height.  But  the  barrel  is  furniflied  with  a  rat- 
chet wheel  K  K,  the  right  fide  of  whofe  teeth  ftrikes 
againft  the  click,  which  i»  fixed  with  a  fcrew  to  the 

wheel 


^a)  a  balance  not  unlike  the  fly  of  a  kitchen-jack,  was  formerly  ufed  in  place  of  the  penduluna. 
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wheel  DD,  as  reprefented  In  fig.  2 
of  the  weight  is  communicated  to  the  wheel  D  D,  the 
teeth  of  which  adl  upon  the  teeth  of  the  fmall  wlieel  d 
which  turns  upon  the  pivots  c  c.  The  communication 
or  aftion  of  one  wheel  with  another  is  called  th^  pitch - 
mg  ;  a  fmall  wheel  like  d  is  called  a  pinion,  and  its  teeth 
are  leaves  of  the  pinion.  Se^^eral  things  are  requifite 
to  form  a  good  pitching,  the  advantages  of  which  are 
obvious  in  all  machinery  where  teeth  and  pinions  are 
employed.  The  teeth  and  pinion  leaves  fliould  be  of  a 
proper  lhape,  and  perft  ftly  equal  among  thcmfelves  : 
the  fize  alfo  of  the  pinion  fhould  be  of  a  juft  proportion 
to  the  wheel  afting  into  it  ;  and  its  place  mull  be  at  a 
certain  diftance  from  the  wheel,  beyond  or  within 
which  it  will  make  a  bad  pitching. 

The  wheel  EE  is  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the  pinion 
d;  and  the  motion  communicated  to  the  wheel  D  D 
by  the  weight  is  tranfmitted  to  the  pinion  d,  confe- 
quently  to  the  wheel  E  E,  as  likewife  to  the  pi- 
nion e  and  wheel  F  F,  ,which  moves  the  pinion  f,  upon 
the  axis  of  which  the  crown  or  balance  wheel  G  H  is 
fixed.  The  pivots  of  the  pinion  f  play  in  holes  of  the 
plates  L  M,  which  are  fixed  horizontally  to  che  plates 
T  S.  In  a  word,  the  motion  begun  by  the  weight  is 
tranfmitted  from  the  wheel  G  H  to  the  palettes  I  K, 
and  by  means  of  the  fork  U  X  rivetted  on  the  pa- 
lettes communicates  motion  to  the  pendulum  A  B, 
which  is  fufpetidcd  upon  the  hook  A.  The  pendulum 
A  B  defctibes,  round  the  point  A,  an  arc  of  a  circle 
alternately  going  and  returning.  If  then  the  pendu- 
lum be  once  put  in  mf)tiod  by  a  pufh  of  the  hand,  the 
weight  of  the  pendulum  at  B  will  make  it  return  upon 
kfelf,  and  it  will  continue  to  go  alternately  backward 
and  forward  till  the  refiftance  of  the  air  upon  the  pen- 
dulum, and  the  friAion  at  the  point  of  fufpenfion  at  A, 
deftroys  the  original  imprelTed  force.  But  as,  at  every 
vibration  of  the  pendulum,  the  teeth  of  the  balance- 
wheel  G  H  aft  fo  upon  the  palettes  I  K  (the  pivots 
upon  the  axis  of  thefe  palettes  play  in  two  h(4es  of  the 
pottncej  tj,  that  after  one  tooth  H  has  communicated 
motion  to  the  palette  K,  that  tooth  efcapes  ;  then  the 
oppofite  tooth  G  afts  upon  the  palette  I,  and  efcapes 
in  the  fame  manner;  and  thus  each  tooth  of  the 
wheel  efcapes  the  palettes  I  K,  after  having  commu- 
xiicaied  their  motion  to  the  palettes  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  pendulum,  inftead  of  being  ftopt,  continues 
to  move. 

The  wheel  E  E  revolves  in  an  hour ;  the  pivot  c  of 
this  wheel  pafTcs  through  the  plate,  and  is  continued 
tor;  upon  the  pivot  is  a  wheel  N  N  with  a  long  fock- 
et  faftened  in  the  centre;  upon  the  extremity  of  this 
focket  r  the  minute-hand  is  fixed.  The  wheel  N  N 
?.£ls  upon  the  wheel  O  ;  the  pinion  of  which  p  aAs 
upon  the  wheel  fixed  upon  a  focket  which  turns 
along  with  the  wheel  N.  This  wheel  makes  its  re- 
volution in  12,  hours,  upon  the  focket  of  which  the 
hour-hand  is  fixed. 

From  the  above  defcription  it  Is  eafy  to  fee,  i.  That 
the  weight  p  turns  all  the  wheels,  and  at  the  fame 
time  continues  the  motion  of  the  pendulum.  2.  That 
the  quicknefs  of  the  motion  of  the  wheels  is  determined 
by  that  of  the  pendulum.  3..  That  the  wheels  point 
out  the  parts  of  time  divided  by  the  uniform  motion  of 
the  pendulum. 

When  tl»c  cord  upon  which  the  weight  is  fufpend* 
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fo  that  the  «(ftion  cd  is  entirely  run  down  from  off  the  barrel,  it  is  wound 
up  again  bj  means  of  a  key,  which  goes  on  the  fquare 
end  of  the  arbor  at  Q,  by  turning  it  in  a  contrary  di- 
redlion  from  that  in  which  the  weight  defcends.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  icclined  fide  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel 
R  (fig.  2.)  removes  the  click  C,  fo  that  the  ratchet- 
wheel  R  turns  while  the  wheel  D  is  at  reft  ;  but  as 
loon  as  the  cord  is  wound  up,  the  click  falls  in  be- 
tween the  teeth  of  the  wheel  D,  and  the  right  fide  of 
the  teeth  again  aft  upon  the  end  of  the  click,  which, 
obliges  the  wheel  D  to  tum  along  with  the  barrel; 
and  the  fpring  A  keeps  the  click  between  the  teeth 
of  the  ratchet-wheel  R. 

We  fliall  now  explain  how  time  is  mca&ircd  by  the 
motion  of  the  pendulum  ;  and  how  the  wheel  E,  upoa 
the  axis  of  which  the  minute-hand  is  fixed,  makes  but 
one  precife  revolution  in  an  hour.  The  vibrations  of 
a  pendulum  are  performed  in  a  fliorter  or  longer  time 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  pendulum  itfelf  A 
pendulum  of  3  feet  84-  French  lines  in  length,  makes 
36CO  vibrations  in  an  hour;,  i.e.  each  vibration  is  per- 
formed in  a  fecond  of  time,  and  for  that  reafon  it  is 
called  a  fecond  pendulum.  But  a  pendulum  of  9  inches 
l]i  French  lines  makes  7200  vibrations  in  an  hour,  or 
two  vibrations  in  a  fecond  of  time,  and  is  called  a  half 
fecond  pendulum.  Hence,  in  conilrucling  a  wneel 
whofe  revolution  mu'l  be  performed  in  a  given  time, 
the  time  of  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  which  re- 
gulates its  motion  muft  be  confidered.  Suppufing, 
then,  that  the  pendulum  AB  makes  72c  o  vibrations  in. 
an  hour,  let  us  confider  how  the  wheel  E  fliall  take  up 
an  hour  in  making  one  revolution.  This  entirely 
depends  on  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheels  and 
pinions.  If  the  balance-wheel  confills  of  30  teeth,, 
it  will  turn  once  in  the  time  that  the  pendu- 
lum makes  60  vibrations:  for  at  eyery  turn  of  the 
wheel,  the  fame  tooth  z£t%  once  on  the  palette  I,  and 
once  on  the  palette  K,  which  occafions  two  feparate 
vibrations  in  the  pendulum  ;  and  the  wheel  having  30 
teeth,  it  occafions  twice  30,  or  60  vibrations.  Con- 
f^quently,  this  wherl  muft  perform  120  revolutions 
ill  an  hour;  becaufe  60  vibrations,  which  it  occa- 
fions at  every  revolution,  are  contained  120  times 
in  7200,  the  number  of  vibrations 
pendulum  in  an  hour.  Now, 


Clock. 
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performed  by  the 
order  to  determine 
the  number  of  teeth  for  the  wheels  E  F,  and'  their  pini- 
ons (ry,  it  muft  be  remarked,  that  one  revohrtion  of 
the  wheel  E  muft  turh  the  pinion  e  as  many  times  as 
the  number  of  teeth  in  the  pinion  is  contained  in  the 
number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel.  Thus,  if  tlie  wh^el  E 
conKiins  72  teeth,  and  the  pinion  e  6,  the  pinion  will 
make  12  revolutions  in  the  time  that  the  wheel  makes 
1  ;  for  each  tooth  of  the  wheel  drives  forward  a  tooth 
of  the  pinion,  and  when  the  6  teeth  of  the  pinion  are 
moved,  a  complete  revolution  is  performed  ;  but  the 
wheel  E  has  by  that  time  only  advanced  6  teeth,  and. 
has  ftill  66  to  advance  before  its  revolution  be  com- 
pleted, which  wnll  occafion  1 1  more  revolutions  of 
the  pinion.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the  wheel  F  ha- 
ving 60  teeth,  and  the  pinion  f  6,  the  pinion  will, 
make  to  revolutions  while  the  wheel  performs  one. 
Now,  the  wheel  F  being  turned  by  the  pinions,  makes 
12  revolutions  for  one  of  the  wheel  E;  and  the  pl- 
niony  makes  10  revolutions  for  one  of  the  wheel  F;, 
confequently,  the  pinion  /  performs  -lo  times  12  or. 
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Clcck.  1 20  revolutions  In  the  time  the  wheel  E  performs  one. 
""'y-^  gnt  the  wheel  G,  which  is  turned  by  the  pinion  f,  oc- 
Cafions  60  vibrations  in  the  penduhim  each  time  it 
turns  round  ;  confequently  the  wheel  G  occafions  60 
times  120  or  7200  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  while 
the  wheel  E  performs  one  revolution ;  but  7200  is  the 
number  of  vibrations  made  by  the  pendulum  in  an  hour, 
and  confequently  the  wheel  E  performs  but  one  revo- 
lution in  an  hour;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

From  this  reafoning,  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  how  a 
clock  may  be  made  to  go  for  any  length  of  time  with- 
out being  wound  up  :  i .  By  increafing  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  wheels  ;  2.  By  diminifhing  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  pinions  ;  3.  By  increafing  the  length  of 
the  cord  that  fufpends  the  weight ;  4.  By  increa- 
fing the  length  of  the  pendulum  ;  and,  5.  By  add- 
ing to  the  number  of  -wheels  and  pinions.  But,  in 
proportion  as  the  time  is  augmented,  if  the  weight 
continues  the  fame,  the  force  which  it  communicates 
to  the  laft.  wheel  G  H  will  be  diminiflied. 

It  only  remains  to  take  notice  of  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  wheels  which  turn  the  hour  and  minute 
hands. 

The  wheel  E  performs  one  revolution  in  an  hour ; 
the  wheel  N  N,  which  is  turned  by  the  axis  of  the 
wheel  E,  muft  likewife  make  only  one  revolution  in 
the  fame  time ;  and  the  minute-hand  is  fixed  to  the 
focket  of  this  wheel.  The  wheel  N  has  30  teeth,  and 
afts  upon  the  wheel  O,  which  has  likewife  30  teeth, 
and  the  fame  diameter ;  confequently  the  wheel  O 
takes  one  hour  to  a  revolution  :  now  the  wheel  O  car- 
ries the  pinion  p,  which  has  6  teeth,  and  which  afts 
upon  the  wheel  qq  o{  72  teeth ;  confequently  the  pi- 
nion p  makes  1 2  revolutions  while  the  wheel  qq  makes 
one,  and  of  courfe'the  wheel  qq  takes  12  hours  to  one 
revolution  ;  and  upon  the  focket  of  this  wheel  the 
hour-hand  is  fixed.  All  that  has  been  faid  here  con- 
cerning the  revolutions  of  the  wheels,  isfc.  is  equally 
applicable  to  watches  as  to  clocks. 

The  ingenious  Dr  Franklin  has  contrived  a  clock  to 
{how  the  hours,  minutes,  and"  feconds,  with  only  three 
wheels  and  two  pinions  in  the  whole  movement.'  The 
<iial-plate  (fig.  3.)  has  the  hours  engraven  upon  it  in 
fpiral  fpaces  along  two  diameters  of  a  circle  containing 
four  times  60  minutes.  The  index  A  goes  round  in 
four  hours,  and  counts  the  minutes  from  any  hour  by 
which  it  has  paffed  to  the  next  following  hour.  The 
time,  therefore,  in  the  pofition  of  the  index  Ihown  in 
the  figure  is  either  324- minutes  paft  XII.  III.  or  VIII. ; 
and  fo  in  every  other  quarter  of  the  circle  it  points  to 
^the  number  of  minutes  after  the  hours  which  the  in- 
dex laft  left  in  its  motion.  The  fmall  hand  B,  in  the 
arch  at  top,  goes  round  once  in  a  minute,  and  fhows 
the  feconds.  The  wheel-work  of  this  clock  may  be 
feen  in  fig.  4.  A  is  the  firll  or  great  wheel,  containing 
160  teeth,  and  going  round  in  four  hours  with  the  in- 
dex A  in  fig.  3.  let  down  by  a  hole  on  its  axis.  This 
wheel  turns  a  pinion  B  of  i  G  leaves,  which  therefore 
goes  round  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  On  the  axis  of 
this  pinion  is  the  wheel  C  of  1 20  teeth ;  which  goes 
round  in  the  fame  time,  and  turns  a  pinion  D 
of  eight  leaves  round  in  a  minute,  with  the  fecond 
hand  B  of  fig.  3.  fixed  on  its  axis,  and  alfo  the  com- 
mon wheel  E  of  30  teeth  for  moving  a  pendulum 
{by  palettes)  that  vibrates  feconds,  as  in  a  common 


clock.  This  clock  is  wound  up  by  a  line  going  over 
a  pulley  on  the  axis  of  the  great  wheel,  like  a  common  *- 
thirty  hour  clock.  Many  of  thcfe  admirably  fimple 
machines  have  been  conftrufted,  which  meafure  time 
exceedingly  well.  It  is  fubjeft,  however,  to  the  In- 
convenience of  requiring  frequent  winding  by  drawing 
up  the  weight,  and  likewife  to  fome  uncertainty  as  to 
the  particular  hour  fhown  by  the  index  A.  Mr  Fer- 
gufon  has  propofed  to  remedy  thefe  inconveniences  by 
the  following  conftruftion.  In  the  dial-plate  of  his 
clock  (fig.  5.)  there  is  an  opening,  abed,  below  the 
centre  ;  through  which  appears  part  of  a  flat  plate,  on 
which  the  12  hours,  with  their  divifions  into  quarters, 
are  engraved.  This  plate  turns  round  in  1 2  hours ; 
and  the  index  A  points  out  the  true  hour,  &c.  B  is 
the  minute-hand,  which  goes  round  the  large  circle  of 
60  minutes  whiltt  the  plate  abed  fhifts  Its  place  one 
hour  under  the  fixed  Index  A.  There  is  another  open- 
ing, e fg,  through  which  the  feconds  are  feen  on  a 
flat  moveable  ring  at  the  extremity  of  a  fleur-de-lis  en- 
graved on  the  dial-plate.  A  in  fig.  6.  is  the  great 
wheel  of  this  clock,  containing  120  teeth,  and  turn- 
ing round  in  1 2  hours.  The  axis  of  this  wheel  bears 
the  plate  of  hours,  which  may  be  moved  by  a  pin  paf- 
fing  through  fmall  holes  drilled  in  the  plate,  without 
aff^efking  the  wheel- work.  The  great  wheel  A  turns 
a  pinion  B  of  ten  leaves  round  in  an  hour,  and  car- 
ries the  minute-hand  B  on  its  axis  round  the  dial- 
plate  in  the  fame  time.  On  this  axis  is  a  wheel  C  of 
120  teeth,  turning  round  a  pinion  D  of  fix- leaves  in 
three  minutes ;  on  the  axis  of  which  there  Is  a  wheel 
E  of  90  teeth,  that  keeps  a  pendulum  In  motion,  vi- 
brating feconds  by  palettes,  as  In  a  common  clock, 
when  the  pendulum-wheel  has  only  30  teeth,  and  goes 
round  in  a  minute.  In  order  to  fliow  the  feconds  bjj 
this  clock,  a  thin  plate  muft  be  divided  into  three 
times  fixty,  or  180  equal  parts,  and  numbered  10,  20, 
30,  40,  50,  60,  three  times  fuccelfively ;  and  fixed 
on  the  fame  axis  with  the  wheel  of  90  teeth,  fo  as  to 
turn  round  near  the  back  of  the  dial- plate  ;  and  thefe 
dlvi^ons  will  (how  the  feconds  through  the  opening 
efgh,  fig.  5.  This  clock  will  go  a  week  without 
winding,  and  always  ftiow  the  precife  hour;  but  this 
clock,  as  Mr  Fergufon  candidly  acknowledges,  has  two 
difadvantages  of  which  Dr  Franklin's  clock  is  free. 
When  the  minute-hand  B  Is  adjufted,  the  hour-plate 
muft  alfo  be  fet  right  by  means  of  a  pin  ;  and  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  teeth  in  the  pendulum- wheel  will  caufe  the 
pendulum  ball  to  defcrlbe  but  fmall  arcs  in  its  vibra- 
tions ;  and  therefore  the  momentum  of  the  ball  will  be 
lefs,  and  the  times  of  the  vibrations  will  be  more  affec- 
ted by  any  unequal  impulfe  of  the  pendulum-wheel  on 
the  palettes.  Befides,  the  weight  of  the  flat  ring  on 
which  the  feconds  are  engraved  will  load  the  pivots  of 
the  axis  of  the  pendulum-wheel  with  a  great  deal  of 
fridlion,  which  ought  by  all  poffible  means  to  be  avoid- 
ed. To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  fecond  plate 
might  be  omitted. 

A  clock  fimilar  to  Dr  Franklin's  was  made  in  Lin- 
colnfliire  about  the  end  of  laft  century  or  beginning  of 
this  ;  and  is  now  in  London  in  the  pofleflion  of  a 
grandfon  of  the  perfon  who  made  it. 

A  clock,  fliowing  the  apparent  diurnal  motions  of 
the  fun  and  moon,  the  age  and  phafes  of  the  moon, 
with  tlie  time  of  her  coming  to  the  meridian,  and  the 
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Cli^ck.   times  of  high  and  low  water,  by  having  only  two 
wheels  and  a  pinion  added  to  the  common  movement, 
was  contrived  by  Mr  Fergufon,  and  defcribed  in  his  Se- 
'ate        leftExereifes.  The  dial-plate  of  this  clock  (fig  7.)  con- 
tains 4II  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  S  is 
the  fun,  which  ferves  as  an  hour  index,  by  going  round 
the  dial-plate  in  twenty-four  hours;  and  M  is  the  moon, 
which  goes  round  in  twenty-fourhours  fifty  minutes  and 
a  half,  the  time  of  her  going  round  in  the  heavens  from 
one  meridian  to  the  fame  meridian  again.     The  fun  is 
fixed  to  a  circular  plate  (fee  fig.  8.),  and  carried  round 
by  the  motion  of  that  plate  on  which  the  twenty- four 
hours  are  engraven  ;  and  within  them  is  a  circle  divi- 
ded into  twenty-nine  and  a  half  equal  parts  for  the  days 
of  the  moon's  age,  reckoning  from  new  moon  to  new 
moon  5  and  each  day  flands  direftly  under  the  time, 
in  the  twenty-four  hour  circle  of  the  moon's  coming  to 
the  meridian  ;  the  XII  under  the  fun  (landing  for  noon, 
and  the  oppofite  XII  for  midnight.     The  moon  M 
is  fixed  to  another  circular  plate  (fig.  6.)  of  the  fame 
diameter  with  that  which  carries  the  fun,  part  of  which 
may  be  feen  through  the  opening,  over  which  the 
fmall  wires  r  and  L  pafs  in  the  moon-plate.    The  wire  a 
fliows  the  moon's  age  and  time  of  her  coming  to  the 
meridian,  "and  i  (hows  the  time  of  high -water  for  that 
day  in  the  fun -plate.    The  diftance  of  thefe  wires  an- 
fwers  to  the  di(ference  of  time  between  the  moon's 
coming  to  the  meridian  and  high-water  at  the  place  for 
which  the  clock  is  made.    At  London  their  difference 
is  two  hours  and  a  half.    Above  the  moon-plate  there 
is  a  fixed  plate  N,  fupported  by  a  wire  A,  fixed  to  it 
at  one  end  and  fixed  at  right  angles  into  the  dial-plate 
at  the  midnight  XII.    This  plate  may  reprefent 
the  earth,  and  the  dot  L  London,    or  the  place 
tip  which  the  clock  is  adapted.    Around  this  plate 
there  is  an  elliptic  (hade  on  the  moon-plate,  the  high- 
e(l  points  of  which  are  marked  high-water,  and  the 
loweft  low-water.  As  this  plate  turns  round  below  the 
plate  N,  thefe  points  come  fucceflively  even  with  L, 
and  (land  over  it  at  the  times  when  it  is  high  or  low 
water  at  the  given  place  ;  which  times  are  pointed  by 
the  fun  S  on  the  dial-plate  ;  and  the  plate  H  above 
XII  at  noon  rifes  or  falls  with  the  tide.    As  the  fun 
S  goes  round  the  dial-plate  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  moon  M  in  twenty-four  hours  fifty  minutes  and  a 
half,  it  is  plain  that  the  moon  makes  only  twenty-eight 
revolutions  and  a  half,  whilft  the  fun  makes  twenty-nine 
and  a  half ;  fo  that  it  will  be  twenty-nine  days  and  a 
half  from  conjunftion  to  conjunftion.    And  thus  the 
wire  a  (hifts  over  one  day  of  the  moon's  age  on  the  fun- 
plate  in  twenty-four  hours.    The  phafes  of  the  moon 
for  every  day  of  her  age  may  be  feen  through  a  round 
hole  m  in  the  moon-plate :  thus,  at  conjunftion  or 
new-moon,  the  vchole  fpace  feen  through  m  is  black;  at 
oppofition  or  full  moon  this  fpace  is  white;  at  either 
quadrature  half  black  and  half  white  ;  and  at  every 
pofition  the  white  part  refembles  the  vifible  part  of  the 
moon  for  every  day  of  her  age.    The  black  (haded 
(jjace  Ny  F  /  ( fig.  8. )  on  the  fun-plate  ferves  for  thefe 
appearances.    N  reprefents  the  new  moon,  F  the  full 
moon,  and/ her  ftrft  quarter,  an^/her  lad  quarter,  &c. 
The  wheel-work  and  tide-work  of  this  clock  are  repre- 
fented  in  fig.  9.    A  and  B  are  two  wheels  of  equal 
diameters  :  A  has  fifty-feven  teeth,  with  an  hollow  axis 
that  pafTes.  through  the  dial  of  the  clock,,  and  carries 


the  fun-plate  with  the  fun  S.  B  has  fifty-nine  teeth,  ClocS. 
with  a  folid  fpindle  for  its  axis,  which  turns  within  the  v~~ 
hollow  axis  of  A,  and  carries  the  moon -plate  with  the 
moon  M  :  both  wheels  are  turned  round  by  a  pinion 
C  of  nineteen  leaves,  and  this  pinion  is  turned  round 
by  the  common  clock-work  in  eight  hours  ;  and  as 
nineteen  is  the  third  part  of  fifty-feven,  the  wheel  A 
will  go  round  in  twenty- four- hours  ;  and  the  wheel  B' 
in  twenty-four  hours  fifty  minutes  and  a  half :  fifty- 
feven  being  to  twenty-four  as  fifty-nine  to  twenty-four 
hours  fifty  minutes  and  a  half  very  nearly.  On  the 
back  of  the  wheel  B  is  fixed  an  elliptical  ring  D,  which, 
in  its  revolution,  raifes  and  lets  down  a  lever  EF,  whofe 
centre  of  motion  is  on  a  pin  at  F  ;,  and  this,  by  the  up- 
right bar  G,  raifes  and  lets  dovv^n  the  tide-plate  li 
twice  in  the  time  of  the  moon's  revolving  from  the  me- 
ridian to  the  meridian  again  :  this  plate  moves  between 
four  rollers  R,  R,  R,  R.  A  clock  of  this  kind  v/as 
adapted  by  Mr  Fergufon  to  the  movement  of  an  old 
watch  :  the  great  wheel  of  a  watch  goes  round  in  four 
hours  ;  on  the  axis  of  this  he  fixed  a  wheel  of  twenty 
teeth,  to  turn  a  wheel  of  forty  teeth  on  the  axis  of  the 
pinion  C ;  by  which  means  that  pinion  was  turned 
round  in  eight  hours,  the  wheel  A  in  twenty-four,  and 
the  wheel  B  in  twenty-four  hours  fifty  minutes  and  a 
half. 

To  this  article  we  (hall  fubjoin  a  brief  account  of 
two  curious  contrivances.  The  firft,  for  giving  motion 
to  the  parts  of  a  clock  by  making  it  to  defcend  along 
an  inclined  plane,  is  the  invention  of  Mr  Maurice 
Wheeler ;  and  the  clock  itfelf  may  be  feen  in  Don 
Saltero's  coffee-houfe  at  Chelfea.    DE,  fig.  10.  is  the  piate 
incHned  plane  on  which  the  clock  ABC  defcends ;  CXLT* 
this  confifts  externally  of  a  hoop  about  an  inch  broad, 
and  two  fides  or  plates  (landing  out  beyond  the  hoop 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  all  round,  with  indented 
edges,  that  the  clock  may  not  Aide,  but  turn  round 
whild  it  moves  down.    One  of  thefe  plates  is  infcribed 
with  the  twenty-four  hours,  which  pafs  fucceflively 
under  the  index  LP,  fig.  1 1,  which  is  always  in  a  pofi- 
tion perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  (hows  the  hour 
on  the  top  of  the  machine  :  for  this  reafon  the  lower 
part  of  the  index,  or  H  L,  is  heavieft,  that  it  may  pre- 
ponderate the  other  H  P,  and  always  keep  it  pendu- 
lous, with  its  point  to  the  vertical  hour,  as  the  move- 
ment goes  on.    Inftead  of  this  index,  an  image  may 
be  fixed  for  ornament  on  the  axis^,  which  with  an 
erefted  finger  performs  the  office  of  an  index.    In  or- 
der to  defcribe  the  internal  part  or  mechanifm  of  this 
clock,  let  L  ETC)  be  the  external  circumference  of 
the  hoop,  and  f  fuie  fame  plate,  on  which  is  placed 
the  train  of  wheel-work  1,  2,  3,  4,  which  is  much  the 
fame  as  in  other  clocks,  and  is  governed  by  a  balance 
and  regulator  as  in  them.    But  there  is  no  need  of  a 
fpring  and  fufee  in  this  clock  ;  their  effefls  being  o- 
therwife  anfwered,  as  we  (hall  fee.    In  this  machine 
the  great  wheel  of  i  is  placed  in  the  centre,  or  upon  the 
axis  of  the  movement,  and  the  other  wheels  and  parts 
towards  one  fide,  which  would  therefore  prove  a  bias 
to  the  body  of  the  clock,  and  caufe  it  to  move,  even 
on  an  horizontal  plane,  for  fome  (hort  diftance  ;  this- 
makes  it  neceifary  to  fix  a  thin  plate  of  lead  at  C,  on 
the  oppofite  part  of  the  hoop,  to  reftore  the  equilibrium  * 
of  the  movement.    This  being  done,  the  machine  will' 
abide  at  reft  in  any  pofition  on  the  horizontal  plane- 
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HH  }  but  if  that  plane  be  changed  into  the  inclined 
plane  D  E,  it  will  touch  it  in  the  point  D  ;  but  it 
cannot  reft  there,  becaufe  the  centre  of  gravity  at  M 
acling  in  the  dirediou  M  I,  and  the  point  T  having 
nothing  to  fupport  it,  mull  continually  defcend,  and 
carry  the  body  down  the  plane.    But  now  if  any 
weight  P  be  fixed  on  the  other  fide  of  the  machine, 
fuch  as  fiiail  remove  the  centre  of  gravity  from  M  to 
the  point  V  in  the  line  L  D  which  pafies  through  the 
point  D,  it  will  then  reft  upon  the  inclined  plane,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  the  rolling  cylinder.    If  this  weight 
P  be  fuppofed  not  fixed,  but  fufpended  at  the  end  of 
an  arm,  or  veftis,  which  arm  or  lever  is  at  the  fame 
lime  faftened  to  a  centrical  wheel  I,  moving  on  the  axis 
M  of  the  machine,  which  wheel  by  its  teeth  (hall  com- 
inunicate  with  the  train  of  wheels,  &c.  on  the  other 
fide,  and  the  power  of  the  weight  be  juft  equal  to  the 
friftion  or  rtfiftance  of  the  train,  it  will  remain  motion- 
lefs  as  it  did  before  when  it  was  fixed;  affd  confe- 
quently  the  clock  alio  will  be  at  reft  on  the  incHned 
plane.    But  fuppofing  the  power  of  the  weight  P  to 
be  fuperior  to  the  refillance  of  the  train,  it  will  then 
put  it  into  motion,  and  of  courfe  the  clocjc  likewife  ; 
which  will  then  commence  a  motion  down  the  plane  ; 
while  the  weight  P,  its  veftis  PM,  and  the  wheel  i, 
all  conftantly  retain  the  fame  pofition  which  they  have 
at  firft  when  the  clock  begins  to  move.    Hence  it  is 
eafy  to  underftand,  that  the  weight  P  may  have  fuch 
an  intrinfic  gravity,  as  fiiall  caufe  it  to  a6l  upon  the 
train  with  any  required  force,  fo  as  to  producr-f  a  mo- 
tion in  the  machine  of  any  required  velocity  ;  fuch,  for 
iiiftance,  as  (hall  carry  it  once  round  in  twenty-four 
hours:  then,  ii  the  diameters  of  the  plates  ABC  be 
four  inches,  it  will  defcribe  the  length  of  their  circum- 
ference, viz.   12,56  inches  in  one  natural  day  ;  and 
therefore,  if  the  plane  be  of  a  fufficient  breadth, 
fuch  a  clock  may  go  feveral  days,  and  would  fur- 
nifh    a  perpetual  motion,  if  the  plane  were  infinitely 
extended.    Let  SD  be  drawn  through  M  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  inclined  plane  in  the  point  D;  allblet  LD  be 
perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  line  HH,  pafling  thro' 
D  ;  then  is  the  angle  HDE  =  LD S  =  DMT;  whence 
it  follows  that  the  greater  the  angle  cf  the  plane's  ele- 
vation is,  the  greater  will  be  the  arch  D  V ;  and  confe- 
quently  the  further  will  the  common  centre  of  gravity- 
be  removed  from  M  ;  thertfoi  e  the  power  of  P  will  be 
augmented,  and  of  courfe  the  motion  of  the  whole  ma- 
chine accelerated.    Thus  it  appears,  that  by  duly  ad- 
jufting  the  intrinfic  weight  of  P,  at  firft  to  produce  a 
motion  fiiowing  the  mean  time  as  near  as  poflible,  the 
time  may  be  afterwards  corredled,  or  the  clock  made 
to  go  falter  or  flower  by  raifing  or  deprefling  the  plane, 
by  means  of  the  fcrew  at  S.    The  angle  to  which  the 
plane  is  firft  ralfed  is  about  ten  degrees.    The  marquis 
of  Worcefter  is  alfo  faid  to  have  contrived  a  watch  that 
moved  on  a  declivity.   See  farther  Phil.  Tranf.  Abr. 
vol.  I.  p.  46!^,  Sec.  or  n^  161. 

The  other  contrivance  is  that  of  M.  de  Gennes  for 
making  a  clock  afcend  on  an  inclined  plane.  To  this 
end  let  ABC  (fig.  12.)  be  the  machine  on  the  inclined 
plane  EDE,  and  let  it  be  kept  at  reft  upon  it,  or  in 
equilibiio  by  the  weight  P  at  the  end  of  the  lever  PM. 
The  circular  area  CF  is  one  end  of  a  fpring  barrel  in 
the  middle  of  the  movement,  ii>  which  is  included  a 
fpring  as  in  a  common  watch.  To  this  end  of  the 
barrel  the  arm  or  lever  PM  is  fixed  upon  the  centre  M; 
82.  2 
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and  thup,  when  the  clock  is  wound  up,  the  fpring  CIoc  . 
moves  the  barrel,  and  therefore  the  lever  and  weight  r  ^"""V^ 

in  the  fituatlon  PM.  In  doing  this,  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  conftantly  removed  farther  from  the  centre 
of  the  machine,  and  therefore  it  muft  determine  the 
clock  to  move  upwards,  which  it  will  continue  to  do 
as  long  as  the  fpring  is  unbending  itfelf ;  and  thus  the 
weight  and  its  lever  PM  will  pi-eferve  the  fituation  they 
firft  have,  and  do  the  office  of  a  chain  and  fufee. 
Phih  Tranf.  n°  140.  or  Abridg.  vol.  i.  p.  467. 

By  ftat.  9  and  10  W.  III.  cap.  28.  §  2.  no  perfon 
fhall  export,  or  endeavour  to  export  out  of  this  king- 
dom, any  outward  or  inward  boxA:afe  or  dial-plate,  of 
gold,  filver,  brafs,  or  other  metal,  for  clock  or  watch, 
without  the  movement  in  or  with  every  fuch  box,  ^c, 
made  up  fit  for  ufe,  with  the  maker's  name  engraven 
thereon  ;  nor  fhall  any  perfon  make  up  any  clock  or 
watch  without  putting  his  name  and  place  of  a- 
bode  or  freedom,  and  no  other  name  or  place,  on  e- 
very  clock  or  watch  ;  on  penalty  of  ferfeiting  every 
fuch  box,  cafe,  and  dial-plate,  clock  and  watch,  not 
made  up  and  engraven  as  aforefaid  ;  and  20I.  one 
moiety  to  the  king,  the  other  to  thofe  that  fnall  fuc 
for  the  fame. 

Clocks,  portable,  or  pocket,  commonly  denomina- 
ted Watches.    See  the  article  Watch. 

CiocK-lVorky  properly  fo  called,  is  that  part  of  the 
movement  which  ftrikes  the  hours,  ^c.  on  a  bell  ;  in 
contradiftindlion  to  that  part  of  the  movernent  of  a 
clock  or  watch  which  is  defigned  to  meafure  and  ex- 
hibit the  time  on  a  dial-platf;,  and  which  is  termed 
Watch-ivork.  ^ 

I.  Of  the  C/or/f-part.  The  wheels  compofing  this 
part  are  :  The  great  or  firft  wheel  H  ;  which  is  moved  pi.  cXLli 
by  the  weight  or  fpring  at  the  barrel  G:  in  fixteen  or  fig.  13. 
thirty -hour  clocks,  this  has  ufually  pins,  and  is  called 
the  pin-'whcd ;  in  eight-day  pieces,  the  fecond  wheel 
I  is  commonly  the  pin-wheel,  or  ftriking-wheel,  which 
is  moved  by  the  former.  Next  the  ftriking-wheel  is 
the  detent-wheel,  or  hoop -wheel  K,  having  a  hoop 
almoft  round  it,  wherein  is  a  vacancy  at  which  the 
clock  locks.  The  next  is  the  third  or  fourth  wheel, 
according  to  its  diftance  from  the  fivft,  called  the  warn* 
hig-ivbeel  L.  The  laft  is  the  flying  pinion  with  a 
fly  or  fan,  to  gather  air,  and  fo  bridle  the  rapidity 
of  the  clock's  motion.  To  thefe  mud  be  added  the 
pinion  of  report ;  which  drives  round  the  locking- 
wheel,  called  alfo  the  couni-ivhcel ;  ordinarily  with  ele- 
ven notches  in  it,  unequally  diftant,  to  make  the  clock 
ftrike  the  hours. 

Btfides  the  wheels,  to  the  clock  part  belongs  the 
rafh  or  ratch;  a  kind  of  wheel  with  twelve  large  fangs, 
running  concentrical  to  the  dial-wheel,  and  ferving  to 
lift  up  the  detents  every  hour,  and  make  the  clock 
ftrike  :  the  detents  or  flops,  which  being  lifted  up 
and  let  fall,  Icck  and  unlock  the  clock  in  ttriking  ; 
the  hammer,  as  S,  which  ftrikes  the  bell  R;  the  ham- 
mer-tails, as  T,  by  which  the  ftriking  pins  draw  back 
the  hammws ;  latches,  whereby  the  work  is  lifted  up 
and  unlocked  ;  and  lifting-pitcts,  as  P,  which  lift  up 
and  unlock  the  detents. 

The  method  of  calculating  the  numbers  of  a  piece 
of  clock  work  having  fomething  in  it  very  entertain- 
ing, and  at  the  fame  time  very  eafy  and  uleful,  we 
lhall  give  the  readers  the  rules  relating  thereto  :  i  Re- 
gard  here  needs  only  be  had  to  the  counting- wheel, 

ftriking- 
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ftriking-wKeel,  and  detent-wheel,  wKlcK  move  round 
in  this  proportion  :  the  count-wheel  commonly  goes 
round  once  in  i  2  or  24  hours;  the  detent-wheel  moves 
round  every  ftroke  the  clock  ftrikes,  or  fometimes  but 
once  in  two  ftrokes  :  wherefore  it  follows,  that,  ±. 
As  many  pins  as  are  in  the  pin-'wheel,  fo  many  turns 
hath  the  detent'wheel  in  one  turn  of  the  pin-wheel ; 
or,  which  is  the  fame,  the  pins  of  the  pin-wheel  are 
the  quotients  of  that  wheel  divided  by  the  pinion  of 
the  detent-wheel.  But  If  the  detent-v/heel  move  but 
once  round  in  two  ftrokes  of  the  clock,  then  the  faid 
quotient  ici  but  half  the  number  of  pins.  3.  As  many 
turns  of  the  pin-wheel  as  are  required  to  perform  the 
llvokes  of  «  2  hours  (which  are  78),  fo  many  turns  muft 
the  pinion  of  report  have  to  turn  round  the  count-wheel 
once:  or  thus,  the  quotient  of  78,  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  ftriking'pins,  fhall  be  the  quotient  for  the  pi- 
nion of  report  and  the  count'wheel ;  and  this  is  in 
cafe  the  pinion  of  report  be  fixed  to  the  arbor  of  the 
pin-wheel,  which  is  commonly  done. 

An  example  will  make  all  plain  :  The  locking-wheel 
being  48,  the  pinion  of  report  8,  the 
pin-wheel  78,  the  ftriking  pins  are  13, 
and  fo  of  the  reft.  Note  alfo,  that  78 
divided  by  13  gives  6,  the  quotient  of 
the  pinion  of  report.  As  for  the  warn- 
ing-wheel and  fly-wheel,  it  matters  lit- 
tle what  numbers  they  have;  their  ufe 
being  orily  to  bridle  the  rapidity  of  the 
fnotion  of  the  otbef  wheels. 

The  following  rules  will  be  of  good  fer"!ce  in  this 
calculation.  1 .  To  Jinil  hoiv  many  Jlrokes  a  clock  Jlr'ihs 
in  one  turn  of  the  fufee  or  barrel:  As  the  turns  of  the 
great  wheel  or  fufee  are  to  the  days  of  the  clock's 
continuance  ;  fo  is  the  number  of  ftrokes  in  24  hours, 
'VIZ.  156,  to  the  ftrokes  of  one  turn  of  the  fufee. 

2.  To  Jind  hoiv  many  days  a  clock  will  go  :  As  the 
ftrokes  in  24  hours  are  to  thofe  in  one  turn  of  the  fu- 
fee ;  fo  are  the  turns  of  the  fufee  to  the  days  of  the 
clock's  going. 

3 .  To  fold  the  number  of  turns  of  the  fufee  or  barrel : 
As  the  ftrokes  in  one  turn  of  the  fufee  are  to  thofe  of 
24  hours ;  fo  is  the  clock's  continuance  to  the  turns  of 
the  fufee  or  great  wheel. 

4.  To  fod  the  number  of  leaves  in  the  pinicm  of  report  on 
the  axis  of  the  great  wheel :  As  the  number  of  ftrokes 
in  the  clock's  continuance  is  to  the  turns  of  the  fufee; 
fo  are  the  ftrokes  in  12  hours,  wz.  78,  to  the  quo- 
tient of  the  pinion  of  report  fixed  on  the  arbor  of  the 
great  wheel. 

5.  To  find  the  Jltokes  in  the  clock^s  continuance:  As  I2 
is  to  78  ;  To  are  the  hours  of  the  clock's  continuance 
to  the  number  of  ftrokes  in  that  time. 

By  means  of  the  following  table,  clocks  and  watch- 
es may  be  fo  regulated  as  to  meafure  true  equal  time. 

The  ftars  make  366  revolutions  from 
H.  M.  S.  any  point  of  the  compafs  to  the  fame 
point  again  in  365  days  and  one  mi- 
o  5  56uute;  and  therefore  they  gain  a  365th 
o  7  3  2  of  a  revolution  every  2  4  hours  of  mean 
o  II  48  folar  time,  near  enough  for  regulating 
o  15  44  any  clock  or  watch, 
o  19  39  This  acceleration  is  at  the  rate  of  3 
o  23  35min.  55  fee.  53  thirds,  59  fourths  in  24 
o  27  31  jhours ;  or,  in  the  neareft  round  numbers, ' 
Vol.  V.  Part  I. 
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3  minute?,  56  feconds;  by  which  quan- 
tity of  time  every  ftar  comes  round 
fooner  than  it  did  on  the  day  before. 

Therefore  if  you  mark  the  preclfe 
moment  fhown  by  a  clock  or  watch 
when  any  ftar  vanifties  behind  a  chim- 
ney, or  any  other  objei^,  as  feen  thro' 
a  fmall  hole  in  a  thin  plate  of  metal, 
fixed  in  a  window-fhutter ;  and  do  this 
for  feveral  nights  fucceflively  (as  fup- 
pofe  twenty) ;  if,  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
the  ftar  vanifties  as  much  fooner  than  it 
did  the  firft  night,  by  the  clock,  as  an- 
fwers  to  the  time  denoted  in  the  table 
for  fo  many  days,  the  clock  goes  true; 
otherwife  not.  If  the  difference  between 
the  clock  and  ftar  be  lefs  than  the  table 
fhows,  the  clock  goes  too  faft;  if  great- 
er, it  goes  too  flow  ;  and  muft  be  re- 
gulated accordingly,  by  letting  down  or 
raifing  up  the  ball  of  the  pendulum,  by 
little  and  little,  by  turning  the  fcrew- 
nut  under  the  ball,  till  you  find  it  keeps 
true  equal  time. 

Thus,  fuppofing  the  ftar  fliould  difappear  behind  a 
chimney,  any  night  when  it  is  XII.  by  the  clock;  and 
that,  on  the  20th  night  afterward,  the  fame  ftar 
fhould  difappear  when  the  time  is  41  minutes  22  fe- 
conds  paft  X.  by  the  clock  ;  which  being  fubtrafted 
from  12  hours  o  min.  o  fee.  leaves  remaining  1  hour 
J  8  minutes  38  feconds  for  the  time  the  ftar  is  then 
fafter  than  the  clock  :  look  in  the  table,  and  againft 
20,  in  the  left  hand  column,  you  will  find  the  acce- 
leration of  the  ftar  to  be  i  hour  i8  rain.  38.  fee. 
agi-eeing  exaftly  with  what  the  difference  ought  to  be 
between  the  clock  and  ftar  :  which  ftiows  that  the 
clock  meafures  true  equal  time,  and  agrees  with  the 
mean  folar  time,  as  it  ought  to  do. 

II.  Of  the  IVatch-p^rt  of  a  clock  or  watch.  This 
is  that  part  of  the  movement  which  is  defigned  to 
meafure  and  exhibit  the  time  on  a  dial-plate  ;  in  con- 
trad  iftinftion  to  that  part  which  contributes  to  the 
ftHking  of  the  hour,  i^'c. 

The  feveral  members  of  the  watch-part  are,  i.  The 
balance,  confifting  of  the  rim,  which  is  its  circular  part; 
and  the  verge,  which  is  its  fpindle  ;  to  which  belong 
t^o  palettes  or  leaves,  that  play  in  the  teeth  of  the 
crown-wheel.  2.  The  potence,  or  pottance,  which 
is  the  ftrong  ftud  in  pocket-watches,  whereon  the  low- 
er pivot  of  the  verge  plays,  and  in  the  middle  of  which 
one  pivot  of  the  balance-wheel  plays ;  the  bottom  of 
the  pottance  is  called  the  foot,  the  middle  part  the 
nofe,  and  the  upper  part  the  ftioulder.  3.  The  cock, 
which  is  the  piece  covering  the  balance.  4.  The  re- 
gulator, or  pendulum  fpring,  which  is  the  fmall  fprlng, 
in  the  new  pocket-watches,  underneath  the  balance. 
5.  The  pendulum  (fig.  13)  ;  whofe  parts  are,  the  verge 
palettes  5,5,  cockzyyy,  ihe  rod,  the  fork  «,  the  flatt  2, 
the  bob  or  great  ball  3,  and  the  correAor  or  regula- 
tor 4,  being  a  contrivance  of  Dr  Derhara  for  bring- 
ing the  pendulum  to  its  nice  vibrations.  6.  The 
wheels,  wlilch  are  the  crown-wheel  F  in  pocket- 
pieces,  and  fwing-wheel  in  pendulums;  ferving  to  drive 
the  balance  or  pendulum.  7.  The  contrate-wheel  E, 
which  is  that  next  the  crown-wheel,  £3°f.  and  whofe 
K  teeth 
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teeth  and  hoop  lie  contrary  to  thofe  of  other  w'heels ; 
whence  the  name,  8.  The  great,  or  firil  wheel  C  ; 
which  is  that  the  fufee  B,  $5V.  immediately  drives,  by 
means  of  the  chain  or  ftring  of  the  ff  ring-box  or  bar- 
rel A;  after  which  are  the  fecond  wheel  D,  third 
wheel,  &c.  Laflly,  between  the  frame  and  dial-plate, 
is  the  pinion  of  report,  which  is  that  fixed  on  the  ar- 
bor of  the  great  wheel ;  and  ferves  to  drive  the  dial- 
wheel,  as  that  ferves  to  carry  the  hand. 

For  the  illuftration  of  this  part  of  the  work  which  lies 
concealed,  let  ABC  (fig.  14.)  reprefer.t  the  uppcrmofl 
fide  of  the  frame  plate,  as  it  appears  when  detached 
from  the  dial-plate:  the  middle  of  this  plate  is  perforated 
with  a  hole,  receiving  that  end  of  the  arbor  of  the 
centre  wheel  which  carries  the  minute  hand;  near 
the  plate  is  fixed  the  pinion  of  report  ab  oi  10  teeth  ; 
this  drives  a  wheel  c  d  40  teeth  ;  this  wheel  carries 
a  pinion  efoiiz  teeth  ;  and  this  again  drives  a  wheel 
gh  with  36  teeth. 

As  in  the  body  of  the  watch  the  wheels  every 
where  divide  the  pinions  ;  here,  on  the  contrary,  the 
pinions  divide  the  wheels,  and  by  that  means  dimi- 
nilh  the  motion,  which  is  here  necelTary;  for  the  hour- 
hand,  which  is  carried  on  a  focket  fixed  on  the  wheel 
g  h,  is  required  to  move  but  once  round,  while  the 
pinion  a  b  moves  twelve  times  round.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  the  motion  of  the  wheel  c^/  is  ;|  of  the  pinion  a  b. 
Again,  while  the  wheel  c  d,  or  the  pinion  ^y",  goes 
once  round, 'it  turns  the  wheel  but  -f  part  round  ; 
confequently  the  motion  of  g  h  is  but  \  of  ^  of  the  mo- 
tion of  ab  ;  but  y  of  ^  is  xV  »  e.  the  hour-wheel  g  h 
moves  gnce  round  in  the  time  that  the  pinion  of  re- 
port, on  the  arbor  of  the  centre  or  minute  wheel, 
makes  12  revolutions,  as  required.  Hence  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  that  part  of  a  clock  or  watch  which  (hows  the 
time  may  be  eafily  underllood. 

The  cylinder  A  (fig.  13.)  put  into  motion  by  a 
weight  or  inclofed  fpring  moves  the  fufee  B,  and  the 
great  wheel  C,  to  which  it  is.  fixed  by  the  line  or  cord 
that  goes  round  each,  and  anfwers  to  the  chain  of  a 
watch. 

The  method  of  calculation  is  eafily  underftood  by 
the  fequel  of  this  article :  for,  fuppofe  the  great  wheel 
C  goes  round  once  in  12  hours,  then  if  it  be  a  royal 
pendulum  clock,  fwinging  feconds,  we  have  60X60X12 
=  43200  feconds  or  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  great 
wheel.  But  becaufe  there  are  60  fwings  or  feconds 
in  one  minute,  and  the  feconds  are  fhown  by  an  index 
on  the  end  of  the  arbor  of  the  fwing-wheel,  which  in 
thofe  clocks  is  in  an  horizontal  pofition  ;  therefore,  it 
is  necelTary  that  the  fwing-wheel  F  fhould  have  30  teeth ; 
whence  1?-I2.°=r720,  the"  number  to  be  broken  into 
quotients  for  finding  the  number  of  teeth  for  the  other 
wheels  and  pinions. 

In  fpring-clocks,  the  difpofition  of  the  wheels  in 
the  watch  part  is  fuch  as  is  here  reprefented  in  the  fi- 
gure, where  the  crown-wheel  F  is  in  an  horizontal  po- 
fition ;  the  feconds  not  being  fliown  there  by  an  index, 
as  is  done  in  the  large  pendulum  clocks.  Whence  in 
thefe  clocks  the  wheels  are  difpofed  in  a  different  man- 
ner, as  reprefented  in  fig.  14.  where  C  is  the  great  wheel, 
and  D  the  centre  or  minute  wheel,  as  before :  but 
the  contrate  wheel  E  is  placed  on  one  fide,  and  F  the 
fwing-wheel  is  placed  with  its  centre  in  the  fame  per- 


pendicular  line  GPI  with  the  minute-wheel,  and  with 
its  plane  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  as  are  all  the 
others.  Thus  the  minute  and  hour  hands  turn  on  the 
end  of  the  arbor  of  the  minute-wheel  at «,  and  the  fe- 
cond  hand  on  the  arbor  of  the  fwing-wheel  at  b. 

Theory  and  calcidai'wn  of  the  JVatch-part,  as  laid  doivn 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  Derham. —  1.  The  fame  motion,  it  is 
evident,  may  be  performed  either  by  one  wheel  and 
one  pinion,  or  many  wheels  and  many  pinions  ;  pro- 
vided the  number  of  turns  of  all  the  wheels  bear  the 
proportion  to  all  the  pinions  which  that  one  wheel 
bears  to  its  pinion  :  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  if 
the  number  produced  by  multiplying  all  the  wheels 
together,  be  to  the  number  produced  by  multipl)  ii.-^" 
all  the  pinions  together,  as  that  one  wheel  to  that 
one  pinion.  Thus,  fuppofe  you  had  occafion  for  a 
wheel  of  1440  teeth,  with  a  pinion  of  28  leaves; 
you  make  it  into  three  wheels  of  36,  8,  and  5,  and 
three  pinions  of  4,  7,  and  1..  For  the  three  wheels, 
36,  8,  and  multiplied  together,  give  1440  for  the 
wheels,  and  the  three  pinions  4,  7,  and  i,  multiplied 
together,  give  28  for  the  pinicna.  Add,  that  it  mat- 
ters not  in  what  order  the  wheels  and  pinions  are  fet, 
or  which  pinion  runs  in  which  v/heel ;  only,  for  con- 
venience fake,  the  biggeft  numbers  are  commonly  put 
to  drive  the  reft. , 

2.  Two  wheels  and  pinions  of  different  numbers 
may  peiform  the  fame  motion.  Thus,  a  wheel  of  36 
drives  a  pinion  of  4  ;  the  fame  as  a  wheel  of  45  a  pi- 
nion of  5  ;  or  a  wheel  of  90  a  pinion  of  10:  the 
turns  of  each  being  9. 

3.  If,  in  breaking  the  train  into  parcels,  any  of 
the  quotients  fliould  not  be  liked ;  or  if  any  other  two 
numbers,  to  be  multiphed  together,  are  defired  to  be 
varied  ;  it  may  be  done  by  this  rule.  Divide  the  two  ^ 
numbers  by  any  other  two  numbers  which  will  mea- 
fure  them;  multiply  the  quotients  by  the  alternate  di- 
vifors ;  the  product  of  thefe  two  laft  numbers  found 
will  be  equal  to  the  produft  of  the  two  numbers  firft 
given.  Thus,  if  you  would  vary  36  times  8,  divide 
thefe  by  any  two  numbers  which  will  evenly  meafure 
them  :  fo,  36  by  4  gives  9  ;  and  8  by  1  gives  8  : 
now,  by  the  rule,  9  times  i  is  9,  and  8  times  4  is  32; 
fo  that  for  36X8,  you  have  32X9  ;  each  equal  to  288. 
If  you  divide  36  by  6  and  8  by  2,  and  multiply  as 
before,  you  have  24X12  =  36X8  =  288. 

4.  If  a  wheel  and  pinion  fall  out  with  crofs  num- 
bers, too  big  to  be  cut  in  wheels,  and  yet  not  to  be 
altered  by  thefe  rules  ;  in  feeking  for  the  pinien  of  re- 
port, find  two  numbers  of  the  fame,  or  a  near  pro- 
portion, by  this  rule  :  as  either  of  the  two  given  num- 
bers is  to  the  other,  fo  13360  to  a  fourth.  Divide 
that  fourth  number,  as  alfo  360,  by  4,  5,  6,  8,  9  10, 
12,  15  (each  of  which  numbers  exactly  mcafures  360), 
or  by  any  of  thofe  numbers  that  bring  a  quotient 
neareft  to  an  integer.  As  fuppofe  you  had  147  for 
the  wheel,  and  1 70  for  the  pinion ;  which  are  too 
great  to  be  cut  into  fmall  wheels,  and  yet  cannot  be 
reduced  into  lefs,  as  having  no  other  common  meafure 
but  unity;  fay,  as  170 :  147  :  :  360  :  31  t.  Or,  33,147  : 
1 70  :  :  360  :  416.  Divide  the  fourth  number  and 
360  by  one  of  the  foregoing  numbers;  as  311  and 
360  by  6,  it  gives  52  and  60;  divide  them  by  8, 
youhave  39  and  45 :  and  if  you  divide  360  and  416  by 
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8,  you  Inve  45  and  52  exaAly.  Wherefore,  inftead  of 
the  two  numbers  147  and  170,  you  may  take  52  and 
60,  or  39  and  45,  or  45  and  52,  tfc:  ^ 

5.  To  come  to  practice  in  calculating  a  piece  of 
watch-work  :  Firfl.  pitch  on  the  train  or  beats  of  the 
balance  in  an  hour  ;  as,  whether  a  fwift  one  of  about 
20,030  beats  (the  ufual  train  of  a  comnion  30  hour  ♦ 
pocket- watch),  or  a  Ilower  of  about  16000  (the  train 
of  the  new  pendulum  pocket-watches),  or  any  other 
train^  Next,  refolve  on  the  number  of  turns  the  fu- 
fee  is  intended  to  have,  and  the  number  of  hours  the 
piece  is  to  go  :  fuppofe,  e.g.  12  timis,  and  to  go  30 
hours,  or  192  hoars  {i.e.  8  days),  tfc.  Proceed  now 
to  find  the  beats  of  the  balance  or  pendulum  in  one 
turn  of  the  fufee  ;  thus  in  numbers  ;  12  :  16  :  :  200CO  : 
26666.  Wherefore,  26666  are  the  beats  in  one  turn 
of  the  fufe  or  great  wheel,  and  are  equal  to  the  quo- 
tients of  all  the  wheels  unto  the  balance  multiplied  to- 
gether. Now  this  number  is  to  be  broken  into  a  con- 
venient parcel  of  quotients  ;  which  is  to  be  done  thus : 
fiift,  halve  the  number  of  beats,  viz.  26666,  and  you 
have  13333  ;  then  pitch  on  the  number  of  the  crown-' 
wheel,  fuppofe  17  :  divide  13333  by  17,  and  you  have 
784  for  the  quotient  (or  turns)  of  the  reft  of  the 
wheels  and  pinions  ;  which,  being  too  big  for  one  or 
two  quotients,  may  be  beft  broken  into  tluee._  Choofe 
therefore  three  numbers  ;  which,  when  multiphed  all 
together  continually,  will  come  neareft  784:  as  fup- 
pofe 10,  9,  and  y,  multiplied  continually,  give  _8io, 
which  is  fomewhat  too  much  ;  therefore  try  again  o- 
-ther  numbers,  11,  9,  8:  thefe,  drawn  one  into  ano- 
ther continually,  produce  792  ;  vyhich  is  as^  near  as 
can  be,  and  is  a  convenient  quotient.  Having  thus 
■contrived  the  piece  from  the  great  wheel  to  the  ba- 
lance, but  the  numbers  not  falHng  out  exa£lly,  as  you 
firft  propofed,coneathe  work  thus:  firft, multiply  792, 
the  produa  of  all  the  quotients  pitched  upon,  by  l  y 
(the  notches  of  the  crov/n-wheel)  ;  the^  produft  is 
1 3464,  which  is  half  the  number  of  beats'  in  one  turn 
of  the  fufee  :  Then  find  the  true  number  of  beats  in  an 
hour.  Thus,  16:12::  13464  :  10098,  which  is  half  the 
beats  in  an  hour.  Then  find  what  quotient  is  to  be 
laid  upon  the  pinion  of  report  (by  the  rule  given  un- 
der that  w6rd).  Thus,  16  :  12  :  :  12  :  9,  the  quo- 
tient of  the  pinion  of  report.  Having  thus  found 
your  quotients,  it  is  eafy  to  determine  what,  numbers 
the  wheels  (hall  have,  for  choofing  what  numbers  the 
pinions  fhall  have,  and  multiplying  the_  pinions  by 

y.     /■  (      their  quotients,  the  product  is  the  num- 

4)  30  (  9  ber  for  the  wheels.    Thus,  the  number  of 

y  the  pinion  of  report  is  4,  and  its  quotient 

5 )  55  0 '  c) ;  therefore  the  number  for  the  dial- 
5)  45  ('9  ^heel  mull  be  4X9,  or  36  :  fo  the  next 
5)  40  (  o  pinion  being  5,  its  quotient  11,  therefore 

the  great  wheel  muft.  be  5X11=55  ;  and 
^7  fo  of  the  reft. 
Such  is  the  method  of  calculating  the  numbers  of  a 
16  hour  watch.  Which  watch  may  be  made  to  go 
longer  by  leiTenlng  the  train,  and  altering  the  pinion 
jof  report.  Suppofe  you  could  conveniently  flacken  the 
train  to  16000;  then  fay,  As  4-  16000,  or  8000: 
1 3464 :  :  12:20;  fo  that  this  watch  will  go  20  hours. 
Then  for  the  pinion  of  report,  fay  (by  the  rule  given 
under  that  word),  as  20  :  12  :  ;  12  :  7.    So  that  7 
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is  the  quotient  of  the  pinion  of  report.  4)  28  (  7 

And  as  to  the  numbers,  the  operation  is  —  ^- 

the  fame  as  before,  only  the  dial-wheel  5)  55  (11 
is  but  28  ;  for  its  quotient  is  altered  to  7.  5)  45  (  9 
If  you  would  give  numbers  to  a  watch  of  5 )  40  (  8 

about  10000  beats  in  an  hour,  to  have  12  

turns  of  the  fufee,  to  go  1  70  hours,  and  i  7 

17  notches  in  the  crown-wheel ;  the  work 
is  the  fame,  in  a  manner,  as  in  the  laft  example  :  and 
confequently  thus:  as  12:170:  :  xoooo :  141 666, 
whicli  fourth  number  is  the  beats  in  one  turn  of  the 
fufee;  its  half,  70833,  being  divided  by  17,  gives 
4167  for  the  quotieiu  :  and  becaufe  this  number  is  too 
big  for  three  quotients,  therefore  choofe  four,  as  10, 
8,  8,  6f ;  v.'hofe  produ6l  into  17  makes  71808,  near- 
ly equal  to  half  the  true  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  fu- 
fee. Then  fay,  as  170:  12  :  71808:5069,  which  is 
half  the  true  train  of  your  watch.  And  again,  170: 
12:  :  I2:4t5>  the  denominator  of  which  cxprefTes 
the  opinion  of  report,  and  the  numerator  is  the  num- 
ber of  the  dial- wheel.  But  thefe  numbers  being  too 
big  to  be  cut  in  fmall  wheels,  they  muft  be  varied  by 
the  fourth  rule  above.    Thus  : 

As  144 : 170 : : 360  :  425  ; 
Or  I  70  :  144  :  :  360  :  305. 
Then  dividing  360,  and  either  of  thefe  24)  20  (If 

two  fourth  proportionals  (as  direfted  by  

the  rule),  fuppofe  by  15;  you  will  have    6)  60  (10 

or  1^^;  then  the  numbci-s  of  the  whole  6)  48  (  8 
movement  will  ftand  as  in  the  margin.         5)  40  (  8 

Such  is  the  calculation  of  ordinary    5)  33  (6f 

watches,  to  fhow  the  hour  of  the  day  :  

in  fuch  as  fliow  minutes,  and  feconds,  17 
the  procefs  is  thus : 

I.  Having  refolved  on  the  beats  In  an  hour;  by  di- 
viding tlie  defigned  train  by  60,  find  the  beats  in  a 
minute  ;  and  accordingly,  find  proper  numbers  for  the 
crown-wheel  and  quotients,  fo  as  that  the  minute- 
wheel  fliall  go  round  once  in  an  hour,  and  the  fecond 
wheel  once  in  a  minute. 

Suppofe,  e.  g.  you  fhall  choofe  a  pendulum  of  fe- 
ven  inches,  which  vibrates  142  ftrokes  in  a  minute, 
and  8520  in  an  hour.  Half  thefe  fums  are  71,  and 
4260.  Now,  the  firft  work  is  to  break  this  71  into 
a  good  proportion,  wl>'ch  will  fall  into  one  quotient, 
and  the  crown-wheel.  Let  the  crown-wheel  have  15 
notches;  then  71,  divided  by  15,  gives  nearly  5  ;  fo 
a  crown-wheel  of  15,  and  a  wheel  and  pinion  wliofe 
quotient  is  5,  will  go  round  in  a  minute  to  carry  a 
hand  to  fhow  feconds.  For  a  hand  to  go 
round  in  an  hour  to  fhow  minutes,  becaufe  8)  40  (  5 

there  are  60  minutes  in  an  hour,  it  is  but  

breaking  60  into  good  quotients  (fuppofe  15 
10  and  6,  or  8  and  7^,  i^c),  and  it  is 
done.    Thus,  4260  is  broken  as  near  as  8)  64  (8 
can  be  into  proper  numbers.   But  fince  it   8)  60  (7^ 
does  not  fall  out  exaftly  into  the  above-  8)  40  (5 

mentioned  numbers,  you  muft  corredl  (as  

before  direfted),  and  find  the  true  number  15 
of  beats  in  an  hour,  by  multiplying  15  by 
5,  which  makes  75;  and  75  by  60  makes  4500,  which 
is  half  the  true  train.  Then  find  the  beats  in  one  turn 
of  the  fufee  ;  thus,  16  :  192  :  :  4500  :  54000;  which 
laft  is  half  the  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  fufee.  This 
K  2  54000 
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54000  being  divided  by  4500  (the  true 
numbers  already  pitched  on),  the  quo- 
tient will  be  I  2 ;  which,  not  being  too  bifj 
for  a  fingle  quotient^  needs  not  be  divided 
into  more;  and  the  work  will  ftand  as  in 

 the  margin.    As  to  the  hour-hand,  the 

1 5  great  wheel,  which  performs  only  one  re- 
volution in  12  turns  of  the  minute- wheel, 
^viU  fliow  the  hour  j  or  it  may  be  done  by  the  mintite- 
wheel. 

It  is  requifite  for  thofe  who  make  nice  aftronomical 
obfcrvations,  to  have  watches  that  make  fome  exaft 
number  of  beats  per  fecond,  without  any  fraftion  ; 
but  we  feldora  hud  a  watch  that  does.  As  four 
beats /f/"  fecond  would  be  a  very  convenient  number, 
we  lhall  here  give  the  train  for  fuch  a  watch,  which 
would  (like  moll  others)  go  '^o  hours,  but  is  to  be 
wound  up  once  in  24  hours. 

The  fufee  and  fidl  wheel  to  go  round  in  four  hours. 
This  wheel  has  48  teeth,  and  it  turns  a  pinion  of  I2- 
leaves,  on  whofe  axis  is  the  fecond  wheel,  which  goes 
round  in  one  hour,  and  carries  the  minute  hand.  This 
wheel  ha?  60  teeth,  and  turns  a  pinion  of  10  leaves; 
on  whofe  axis  is  the  third  wheel  of  60  teeth,  turning 
a  pinion  of  6  leaves;  on  whofe  axis  is  the  fourth  (or 
contrate)  wheel,  turning  round  in  a  minute,  aud  car- 
rying the  fmall  hand  that  fhows  the  feconds,  on  a 
fmall  circle  on  the  dial-plate,  divided  into  60  parts  : 
this  contrate  wheel  has  4H  teeth,  and  turns  a  pinion 
of  6  leaves ;  on  whofe  axis  is  the  crown  or  balance- 
wheel  of  15  teeth,  which  makes  30  beats  in  each  revo- 
lution. 

The  crown-wheel  goes  480  times  round  in  an  hour, 
and  30  times  4B0  make  14400,  the  number  of  beats 
in  an  hour.  But  one  hour  contains  3600  feconds ;  and 
14400  divided  by  3600  quotes  4,  the  required  number 
of  beats  in  a  fecond. 

The  fufce  muft  have  i\  turns,  to  let  the  chain  go 
fo  many  times  round  it.  Then,  as  i  turn  is  to  4 
hours,  lb  is  7-i-  turns  to  30  hours,  the  time  the  watch 
would  go  after  it  is  wound  up. 

See  further  the  articles  Movement,  Turn,  i^c. 
And  for  the  hiftory  and  particular  conftruftion  of 
Watches  properly  fo  called,  fee  the  article  Watch. 

CLODIA  LEx,V(?  Cypro,  was  enafted  by  the  tri- 
bune Clodius,  in  the  year  of  Rome  607,  to  reduce  Cy- 
prus into  a  Roman  province,  and  expofe  Ptolemy 
king  of  Egypt  to  fale  in  his  regal  ornaments.  It  im- 
powered  Cato  to  go  with  the  prstorian  power  and 
fee  the  auction  of  the  king's  goods,  and  commiffion- 
ed  him  to  return  the  money  to  Rome.  Another,  de 
Magyiratibus,  695,  by  Clodius  the  tribune.  It  for- 
bad the  cenfors  to  put  a  ftigma  or  mark  of  Infamy 
upon  any  perfon  who  had  not  been  actually  accufed 
and  condemned  by  both  the  cenfors.  A nother,  ^/i?  i?f  • 
ligmief  by  the  fame,  696,  to  deprive  the  prieft  of  Cy- 
bele,  a  native  of  Peffinuns,  of  his  office,  and  confer  the 
prielthood  upon  Brotigonus,  a  Gallogrecian.  An- 
other, de  Provinciisi  695,  which  nominated  the  pro- 
vinces of  Syria,  Babylon,  and  Perfia,  to  the  conful 
Gabinus,  and  Achaia,  Theffaly,  Macedon,  and  Greece, 
to  his  colleague  Pifo,  with  proconfular  power.  It 
impowered  them  to  defray  the  expences  of  their 
giarch,  from  the  public  treafury.  Another,  695 ,  which 
leq^uired  the  fame  diftribution  of  corn  among  the 


people  gratis,  as  had  been  given  them  before  at  fix 
affes  and  a  triens  the  buflicl.  Another,  695,  by  the 
fame,  de  yud'id'is.  It  called  to  an  account  fuch  as 
had  executed  a  Roman  citizen  without  a  judg- 
ment of  the  people  and  all  the  formalities  of  a  trial. 
Another,  by  the  fame,  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
appearances  of  the  heavens  while  any  affair  was  be- 
fore the  people.  Anotlier,  to  make  the  power  of 
the  tribunes  free  in  making  and  propoiing  laws. 
Another,  to  re-ellablilh  the  companies  of  artifts  which 
had  been  inllituted  by  Nuraa,  but  fince  his  time  abo- 
liflied. 

CLODIUS  (PubHus),  a  R  Oman  defcended  of  an 
illuftrious  family.  He  made  himfelf  famous  for  his 
licentioufnefs,  avarice,  and  ambition.  He  committed 
incelt  with  his  three  fitters,  and  introduced  himfcif  in 
women's  clothes  into  the  houie  of  Julius  G;efar  whilit 
Pompeia  Ca;far's  wife,  of  whom  lie  was  enamoured, 
was  celebrating  the  myfteries  of  Ceres,  where  no  man 
was  permitted  to  appear.  He  was  accufed  for  this 
violation  of  human  and  divine  laws;  but  he  made  him- 
felf tribune,  and  by  that  means  fcreened  himfelf  from 
juftlce.  He  defcended  from  a  patrician  into  a  ple- 
beian family  to  become  a  tribune.  He  was  fuch  a  a 
enemy  to  Cato,  that  he  made  him  go  with  praetorian 
power,  in  an  expedition  agalntt  Ptolemy  king  of  Cy- 
prus, that  by  the  dilliculty  of  the  campaign  he  might 
ruin  his  reputation,  and  dellroy  his  intereii;  at  Rome 
during  hisabfence.  Cato,  however,  by  his  uncommon 
fuccefs  fruilrated  the  views  of  Clodius.  He  was  alfo 
an  inveterate  enemy  to  Cicero,  and  by  his  influence  he 
banifhed  him  from  Rome,  partly  on  pretence  that  he 
had  punifhed  with  death  and  without  trial  the  adhe- 
rents of  Catiline.  He  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  Ci- 
cero's houfe,  which  he  burnt,  and  fet  all ;  his  goods  to 
fale  ;  which,  however,  to  his  great  mortification,  no 
one  offered  to  buy.  In  fpite  of  Clodius,  Cicero  was 
recalled  and  all  his  goods  reilored  to  him.  Clodius 
was  fometime  after  murdered  by  Milo,  whofe  defence 
Cicero  took  upon  himfelf. 

CLOGHER,  an  eplfcopal  town  of  Ireland,  In  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  and  province  of  Ulller.  It  fends 
two  members  to  parliament.  In  a  very  ccrly  age  aa 
abbey  of  regular  canons,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
was  founded  here.  St  Patrick  is  faid  to  have  prefided 
over  the  church  of  Clogher ;  and  having  appointed 
St  Kertenn  to  be  his  fucceffor,  he  refigncd  this  go- 
verament,  and  went  to  Armagh,  where  he  founded  his 
celebrated  abbey.  On  the  20th  of  April  1396,  a 
dreadful  fire  burnt  to  the  ground  the  church,  the  two 
chapels,  the  abbey,  the  court  of  the  bifliops,  and 
thiity-two  other  buildings,  with  all  the  faccrdotal 
veilments,  utenfils,  &c.  belonging  to  the  bifhop's 
chapter  and  church.  In  the  year  i6io,  on"  the  24th 
of  July,  whilfl:  George  Montgomery  was  bifhop  of 
Clogher,  king  James  annex^ed  this  abbey  and  its  reve-^ 
nues  to  that  fee.  The  fee  (valued  in  the  king's  books 
at  350I.  ^fr  annum.hj  extent  returned  15th  James  K) 
is  reputed  to  be  worth  L.4000  annually.  W.  Long. 
7.  30.  N.  Lat.  54.  16. 

C'LOmVY.K  (davjlrum),  a  habitat  ion  furrounded 
with  walls,  and  inhabited'  by  canons  or  religious,  &c. 
In  a  more  general  fenfe,  cloifter  is  ufed  for  a  mo- 
naftery  of  religious  of  either  fex.  In  a  more  rettrairj 
ed  fenfe,  cloitter  is  ufed  for  the  principal  part  of  a  re-. 
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gular  monaftery,  confifting  of  a  fquare  built  around  ; 
ordinarily  between  the  church,  the  cjiaptev-houfe,  and 
the  refeflory  ;  and  over  which  is  the  dormitory.  The 
cloifters  ferved  for  feveral  purpofes  in  the  ancient  mo- 
nalleries.  Pttrus  Bleienlis  obferves,  that  it  was  here 
the  monks  h.ld  their  leiilures:  the  leflure  of  morali- 
ty at  the  north  fide,  next  the  church  ;  the  fchool  on 
the  weft,  and  the  chapter  on  the  ea'^  ;  fpiritual  medi- 
tation, &c.  being  referved  for  the  church.  Lanfranc 
obierves,  that  the  proper  ufe  of  the  cloifter  was  for 
the  monks  to  meet  in,  and  converfe  together,  at  cer- 
tain hours  of  the  day. 

The  form  of  the  cloifter  was  fquare  ;  and  it  had  its 
name  claujlrum,  from  claudoy  "  I  fhut  or  clofe  as 
being  inclofed  on  its  four  fides  with  buildings.  Hence, 
in  architefture,  a  building  is  ftill  faid  to  be  in  form  of 
a  cloifter,  when  there  are  buildings  on  each  of  the  four 
•fides  of  the  court. 

CLONMELL,  the  affize  town  of  the  county  of 
Tippeiary  in  Ireland,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Suir,  hath 
a  barrack  for  two  troops  of  horfe,  and  is  governed  by 
a  mayor,  recorder,  bailiffs,  and  town-clerk.  The  river 
is  navigable  from  this  town  to  Carrick  and  Waterford  ; 
and  there  is  fome  trade  carried  on  here  in  the  woollen 
branch,  particularly  by  the  quakers,  who  are  very  nu- 
merous in  this  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  fpring  here 
of  Spa  water,  that  ilfues  out  of  the  fide  of  a  rifing 
ground,  that  is,  notwithftanding,  overlooked  by  a 
pretty  fteep  hill,  on  that  fide  of  the  river  Suir  which 
is  in  the  county  of  Waterfoid.  The  cures  performed 
by  drinking  of  this  water  in  the  fcurvy,  and  other 
chronic  diftempers,  drew  thither,  fome  years  ago,  a 
great  refoi-t  of  people  ;  but  fafliion,  which  reigns  with 
an  abfolute  authority,  has  brought  other  waters  of  late 
into  higher  credit.  It  was  in  this  town  that  the  celebra- 
ted and  Rev.  Laurence  Sterne  was  born,  on  the  24th  of 
November  17 13.  The  town  confifts  of  four  crofs 
ftreets,  and  has  a  fpacious  bridge  of  20  arches  over 
the  river  Suir ;  the  market  houfe  is  ftrong  and  well 
built;  and  there  is  a  charter  fchool  here  for  forty  chil- 
dren, to  which  the  late  John  Dawfon,  Efq;  and  Sir 
Charles  Moore,  Bart,  were  confiderable  benefaftors. 
A  Dominican  friary  was  founded  at  Clonmell,  in  1 269, 
and  dedicated  to  St  Dominick.  In  the  fame  year 
Otho  de  Grandifon  erefted  a  Francifcan  friary,  the 
church  of  which  was  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  magni- 
ficent in  Ireland  ;  in  it  was  kept  an  image  of  St  Franr 
cis,  refpefting  the  miracles  wrought  by  which  many 
marvellous  ftories  are  circulated.  This  town  is  very 
ancient,  being  built  before  the  invafion  of  the  Danes  : 
it  was  formerly  defended  by  a  fquare  wall.  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  found  more  refiftance  from  this  place 
than  any  other  of  his  conquefts  in  the  kingdom,  de- 
molifhed  the  caftles  and  fortifications,  of  which  now 
only  the  ruins  remain  :  the  chief  Gothic  church  here 
i«  ftill  kept  in  good  repair. 

CLOSE,  in  heraldry.  When  any  bird  is  drawn  in 
a  coat  of  arms  with  its  wings  clofe  down  about  it, 
(i.  e.  not  difplayed),  and  in  a  ftanding  pofture,  they 
blazon  it  by  this  word  clofe  ;  but  if  it  be  flying,  they 
call  it  volant.    See  Volant. 

Close,  in  mufic.  SeeCADENCE. 

CiosE-Hauled,  in  navigation,  the  general  arrange- 
ment or  trim  of  a  fliip's  fails  when  ftu-  endeavours  to 
make  a  progrefs  in  the  neareft  diredion  poflible  to- 
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wards  that  point  of  the  compafs  from  which  the  wind  Clofe 
blows.  In  this  manner  of  faihng,  the  keel  commonly 
makes  an  angle  of  fix  points  with  the  hne  of  the  wind; 
but  floops  and  fome  other  fmall  veftels  are  faid  to  fail  * 
alraoft  a  point  nearer.  All  veifels,  however,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  make  nearly  a  point  of  lee-way  when  clofe- 
hauled,  even  when  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  good 
failing  breeze  and  fmooth  water.  The  angle  of  lee- 
way, however,  increafes  in  proportion  to  the  incrtafe 
of  the  wind  and  fea.  In  this  difpof.tion  of  the  fails, 
they  are  ail  extended  fideways  n  the  (hip,  fo  that 
the  wind,  as  it  croffes  the  fhip  obliquely  toward  the 
ftern  from  forwards,  may  fill  their  cavities.  But  as 
the  current  of  winds  alfo  enters  the  fails  in  an  oblique 
diredion,  the  effort  of  it  to  make  the  ihip.  advance 
is  confiderably  diminiftied :  ftie  will  therefore  make 
the  leaft  progrefs  when  failing  in  this  manjier.  The 
fhip  is  faid  to  be  clofe-hauled,  becaafe  at  this  time  her 
tacks,  or  lower  corners  of  the  principal  fails,  are  drawn 
clofe  diowa  to  her  fide  to  windward,  the  flieets  hauled 
clofe-aft,  and  all  the  bow-hnes  drawn  to  their  greateft 
extenfion  to  keep  the  fails  fteady. 

CiosE-^iarters,  certain  ftrong  barriers  of  wood, 
ftretching  acrofs  a  merchant-fhip  in  feveral  places. 
They  ar^  ufed  as  places  of  reti-eat  when  a  ftiip  is 
boarded  by  her  adverfary,  and  are  therefore  fitted 
with  feveral  fmall  loop-holes  through  which  to  fire  the 
fmall  arms,  and  thereby  annoy  the  enemy  and  defend 
themfelves.  They  are  Hkewife  furniihed  with  feveral 
caifons  called  ponvder-chcjlsy  which  are  fixed  upon  the 
deck,  and  filled  with  powder,  old-nails,  &c.  and  may 
be  fired  at  any  time  from  the  clofe-quarters  upon  the 
boarders. 

We  have  known  an  Englifli  merchant-fhip  of  id  Falconers 
guns,  and  properly  fitted  with  clofe-quarters,  dckat^'^-"/*^' 
the  united  efforts  of  three  French  privateers  who 
boarded  her  in  the  laft  war,  after  having  engaged  at 
fome  diftance  nearly  a  day  and  a  half,  with  very  few 
intervals  of  reft.    Two  of  the  cruifers  were  equipped 
with  twelve  guns  each,  and  the  other  with  eight.  The 
French  failors  were,  after  boarding,  fo  mach  cxpofed 
to  continued  fire  of  mufquetry  and  coeKorns  charged 
with  grenadoes,  that  a  dreadful  fcene  of  carnage  en- 
fued,  in  which  the  decks  were  foon  covered  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  enemy,  feveral  of  which  the  board- 
ers, in  their  hurry  to  efcape,  had  left  behind. 
CLOT  -BIRD  ;  a  fpecies  of  Fring.illa 
CLOTH,  in  commerce,  a  manufadure  made  o£ 
wool,  wove  in  the  loom. 

Cloths  are  of  divers  qualities,  fine  or  coarfe.  The 
goodnefs  of  cloth,  according  to  fome,  confifts  in  the 
following  particulars :  i.  That  the  wool  be  of  a  good 
quality,  and  well  dreffed.  2.  It  muft  be  equally  fpun, 
carefully  obferving  that  the  thread  of  the  warp  be 
finer  ar.d  better  twifted  than  that  of  the  woof.  3.  The 
cl(jth  muft  be  well  wrought,  and  beaten  on  the  loonij, 
fo  as  to  be  every  where  equally  compad.  4.  The 
wool  muft  not  be  finer  at  one  end  of  the  piece  than  in 
the  i-cft.  5.  The  hfts  muft  hh  fufficiently  ftrong,  of 
the  fame  length  with  the  ftuff,  and  muft  coniift  of 
good  wool,  hair,  or  oftrich-feathers  ;  or,  what  is  ftill 
better,  of  Danifh  dog's  hair.  .  6.  The  cloth  muft  be 
free  from  knots  and  other  imperfeftions.  7.  It  muiL 
be  well  fcoured  with  fuller's  earth,  well  fulled  withv  ^ 
the  beft  white  foap,  and  afterwards  wafhed  in  clea::, 

water*„ 
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Cioih,    water.    8.  Tlie  hair  or  nap  muft  be  well  drawn  out 

 ^  with  tht;  teazel,  without  being  too  much  opened. 

9.  It  muft  be  Jhorn  clofe  without  making  it  thread- 
bare. 10.  It  muft  be  well  dried.  11.  It  muft  not  be 
tenter-ftretched,  to  force  it  to  its  juft  dimenfions. 
12.  It  muft  be  preffed  cold,  not  hot  preffed,  the  latter 
"being  very  injurious  to  wooUen  cloth. 

Mamifu"'uiing  of  white  Cloths  ivhkh  ars  intcnckd  for 
oys'ing.  The  be  ft  wool  for  the  manufatluring  of  cloths 
are  triofe  of  England  and  Spain,  efpeciaUy  thofe  of 
Lincolnfhire  and  Segovia.  To  ufe  thofe  wools  to  the 
beft  advantage,  they  muft  be  fcoured,  by  putting  them 
into  a  liquor  fomewhat  more  than  lukewarm,  com- 
pufed  of  three  parts  fair  water  and  one  of  urine.  Af- 
ter the  wool  has  continued  long  enough  in  the  liquor 
to  foak,  and  diiTolve  the  greafe,  it  is  drained  and  well 
wafhed  in  running  water.  When  it  feels  dry,  and  has 
no  fmell  but  the  natural  one  of  the  flieep,  it  is  faid  to 
be  duly  fcoured. 

After  this,  it  is  hung  to  dry  in  the  (hade  ;  the  heat 
6f  the  fun  making  it  harfh  and  inflexible  :  when  diy, 
it  is  beat  with  rods  upon  hui-dles  of  wood,  or  on  cords, 
to  cleanfe  it  from  duft  and  the  groffer  filth  ;  the  more 
it  is  thus  beat  and  cleanfed,  the  fofter  it  becomes,  and 
the  better  for  fpinning.  After  beating,  it  muft  be  well 
picked,  to  free  it  from  the  reft  of  the  filth  that  had 
efcaped  the  x-ods. 

It  is  now  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  oiled,  and 
carded  on  large  iron  cards  placed  flopewife.  Olive  oil 
is  efteemed  the  beft  for  this  purpofe:  one  fifth  of  which 
ftiOuld  be  ufed  for  the  wool  intended  for  the  woof,  and 
a  ninth  for  that  dcfigned  for  the  warp.  After  tlie 
wool  has  been  well  oiled,  it  is  given  to  the  fpinners, 
who  firft  card  it  on  the  knee  with  fmall  fine  cards,  and 
then  fpin  it  on  the  wheel,  obferving  to  make  the  thread 
of  the  warp  fmaller  by  one  third  than  that  of  the  woof, 
and  much  compadler  twifted. 

The  thread  thus  fpun,  is  reeled,  and  made  into 
flicins.  That  defigned  for  the  woof  is  wound  on  little 
"tubes,  pieces  of  paper^  or  rufties,  fo  difpofcd  as  that 
t-hey  may  be  eafily  put  in  the  eye  of  the  fliuttle.  That 
for  the  warp  is  wound  on  a  kind  of  large  wooden 
bobbins,  to  difpofe  it  for  warping.  When  warped, 
it  is  ftiffened  with  fize;  the  beft  of  which  is  that  made 
of  ftireds  of  parchment;  and  when  dry,  is  given  to  the 
weavers,  who  mount  it  on  the  loom. 

The  warp  thus  mounted,  the  weavei-s,  who  are  two 
to  each  loom,  one  on  each  fide,  tread  alternately  on 
the  treddle,  firft  on  the  right  ftep,  and  then  on  the 
left,  which  raifes  and  lowers  the  threads  of  the  warp 
equally;,  between  which  they  throw  tranverfely  the 
Ihuttle  from  the  one  to  the  other  :  and  every  time 
that  the  ftiuttle  is  thus  thrown,  and  a  thread  of  the 
woof  inferted'within  the  warp,  they  ftrike  it  conjunft- 
ly  with  the  fame  frame,  wherein  is  faftened  the  com.b 
or  reed,  between  whofe  teeth  the  threads  of  the  warp 
are  paffed,  repeating  the  ftroke  as  often  as  is  necef- 
fary. 

The  weavers  having  continued  their  work  till  the 
whole  warp,  is  fi.lled  with  the  woof,  the  cloth  is  fi- 
nifhed ;  it  is  then  taken  off  the  loom  by  unrolling  it 
from  the  beam  whereon  it  had  been  rolled  in  propor- 
tion as  it  was  wove  ;  and  now  given  to  be  cleanfed  of 
the  knots,  ends  of  threads,  ftraws,  and  other  filth, 
whicli  is  done  with  iron  nippers. 
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In  this  condition  it  is  carried  to  the  fulleiy,  to  be 
fc  jured  with  urine,  or  a  kind  of  potter's  clay,  well 
fteeped  in  water,  put  along  with  the  cloth  in  the 
trough  wherein  it  is  fulled.  The  cloth  being  again 
cleared  from  the  earth  or  urine,  is  returned  to  the 
former  hands  to  have  the  lefler  filth,  fmall  ftraws,  &c. 
taken  off  as  before  :  then  it  is  returned  to  the  fuller 
to  be  beat  and  fulled  wath  hot  water,  wherein  a 
fjLtablc  quantity  of  foap  has  been  difTolved  ;  after  ful- 
ling, it  is  taken  out  to  be  fmoothed  or  pulled  by  the 
lifts  lengthwife,  to  take  out  the  wrinkles,  crevices,  &c. 

The  fmoothing  is  repeated  every  two  hours,  till 
the  fulling  be  finifhed,  and  the  cloth  brought  to  its 
proper  breadth  :  after  which  it  is  wafhed  in  clear  wa- 
ter, to  purge  it  of  the  foap,  and  given  wet  to  the 
carders  to  raife  the  hair  or  nap  on  the  right  fide  w^ith 
the  thiftle  or  weed.  After  this  preparation  the  cloth- 
worker  takes  the  cloth,  and  gives  it  its  firft  cut  or 
(hearing  :  then  the  carders  refume  it,  and  after  wet- 
ting, give  it  as  many  more  courfes  with  the  teazle, 
as  the  quahty  of  the  ftuff  requires,  always  obferving 
to  begin  againft  the  grain  of  the  hair,  and  to  end  witli 
it  ;  as  alfo  to  begin  with  a  fmoother  thiftle,  proceed- 
ing ftill  with  one  fiiarper  and  fliarper,  as  far  as  the 
fixth  degree. 

After  thefe  operations,  the  cloth  being  dried,  is  re- 
turned to  the  cloth-worker,  who  fheers  it  a  fecond 
time,  and  returns  it  to  the  carders,  who  repeat  their 
operation  as  before,  till  the  nap  be  well  ranged  on  the 
furface  of  the  cloth,  from  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the 
other. 

The  cloth  thus  wove,  fcoured,  napped,  and  fliorn,  is 
fcnt  to  the  dyer;  when  dyed,  it  is  wafhed  in  fair  water, 
and  the  worker  takes  it  again  wet  as  it  is,  lays  the 
nap  with  a  brufh  on  the  table,  and  hangs  it  on  the 
tenters,  where  it  is  ftretched  both  in  length  and  breadth 
fufficiently  to  fmooth  it,  fet  it  fquare,  and  bring  it  to 
its  proper  dimenfions,  without  ftraining  it  too  much  ; 
obferving  to  brufh  it  afrefli,  the  way  of  the  nap,  while 
a  little  moift,  on  the  tenters. 

When  quite  dry,  the  cloth  is  taken  off  the  tenters, 
and  brufhed  again  on  the  table,  to  finifh  the  laying  of 
the  nap  :  after  which  it  is  folded,  and  laid  cold  under 
a  prefs,  to  make  it  perfedlly  fmooth  and  even,  and 
give  it  a  glofs. 

Laftly,  the  cloth  being  taken  out  of  the  prefs,  and 
the  papers,  &cs  for  gloffmg  it  removed,  it  is  in  a  con- 
dition for  fale  or  ufe.  With  regard  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  mixt  cloths,  or  thofe  wherein  the  wools  arc 
firft  dyed,  and  then  mixt,  fpun,  and  wove  of  the  co- 
lours intended,  the  procefs,  except  what  relates  to 
the  colour,  is  moftly  the  fame  with  that  juft  repre- 
fented. 

Cloth  made  from  Vegetable  Filaments.  See  Bark 
and  Filaments. 

Incomhuftible  Cloth.  Sec  Asbestos. 
CLOTHO,  the  youngeft  of  the  three  Parcae, 
daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  She  was  fuppo- 
fed  to  prefide  over  the  moment  that  we  are  born.  She 
held  the  diftafF  in  her  hand  and  fpun  the  thread  of 
life,  whence  her  name  xamS-eiv,  to  fpin.  She  was  .re- 
prefented  wearing  a  crown  witli  feven  ftars,  and  cover- 
ed with  a  variegated  robe. 

CLOUD,  a  colleftion  of  vapours  fufpended  in  the 
atmofphere, 

^  That 
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That  the  clouds  are  formed  from  the  aqueous  va- 
pours which  before  were  fo  clofely  united  with  the 
atmofphere  as  to  be  invilible,  is  univerfally  allowed  : 
-  but  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  account  for  the  long  conti- 
nuance of  fome  very  opaque  clouds  without  dlfTolving  ; 
or  to  give  a  reafon  why  the  vapours,  when  they  have 
once  begun  to  condenfe,  do  not  continue  to  do  fo  till 
they  at  lall  fall  to  the  ground  in  the  form  of  rain  or 
fnow,  &c.  Under  the  article  Barometer,  n°  23. 
we  have  hinted  at  the  general  caufe  of  the  formation 
of  clouds ;  namely,  a  feparation  of  the  latent  heat 
from  the  water  whereof  the  vapour  is  compofed.  The 
confequence  of  this  feparation,  as  is  undeniably  proved 
by  Dr  Elack,  muft  be  the  condenfation  of  that  vapour, 
in  fome  degree  at  leaft  :  in  fuch  cafe,  it  will  firll  ap- 
pear as  a  fmoke,  mift,  or  fog  ;  which  if  interpofed  be- 
twixt the  fun  and  earth,  will  form  a  cloud ;  and  the 
fame  caufes  continuing  to  aft,  the  cloud  will  produce 
rain  or  fnow.  But  though  the  feparation  of  this  latent 
heat  in  a  certain  degree  is  the  immediate  caufe  of  the 
formation  of  clouds,  the  remote  caufe,  or  the  changes 
produced  in  the  atmofphere,  whereby  fuch  a  fepara- 
tion may  be  induced,  are  much  more  difficult  to  be 
difcovered.  In  common  obfervation,  we  fee  that  va- 
pour is  moft  powerfully  condenfed  by  cold  fubltances, 
,jfach  as  metals,  water,  &c.  But  cold  alone  cannot  in 
all  cafes  caufe  the  condenfation  of  the  atmofpherical 
vapours,  otherwife  the  nights  behoved  to  be  always 
foggy  or  cloudy,  owing  to  the  vapours,  raifed  through- 
out the  day  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  being  condenfed 
by  the  fuperior  coldnefs  of  the  night.  Great  rains 
will  happen  in  very  warm  weather,  when  the  union  of 
the  vapours  with  the  atmofphere  ought  rather  to  be 
promoted  than  dilTolved,  if  cold  was  the  only  agent  in 
their  condenfation.  The  ferenity  of  the  atmofphere, 
alio,  in  the  rnofb  fevere  frofts,  abundantly  {hows  that 
fome  other  caufe  befidcs  mere  heat  or  cold  is  concerned 
in  the  formation  of  clouds,  and  condenfation  of  the 
atmofpherical  vapours. 

The  eleftric  fluid  is  now  fo  g£nerally  admitted  as 
an  agent  in  all  the  great  operations  of  nature,  that  it 
•  is  no  wonder  to  find  the  formation  of  clouds  attributed 
to  it.  This  hath  accordingly  been  given  by  S.  Bec- 
caria  as  the  caufe  of  the  formation  of  all  clouds  what- 
foever,  whether  of  thunder,  rain,  hail,  or  fnow.  The 
firft,  he  thinks,  are  produced  by  a  very  great  power  of 
eleftricity,  and  the  others  by  one  more  moderate.  But 
though  it  is  certain  that  all  clouds,  or  even  fogs  and 
rain,  are  eleftrified  in  fome  degree,  it  ftill  remains  a 
queftion,  whether  the  clouds  are  formed  in  confequence 
ef  the  vapour  whereof  they  are  compofed  being  firft 
eleftrified,  or  whether  they  become  eleftrified  in  con- 
fequence of  its  being  firft  feparated  from  the  atmo- 
fphere, and  in  fome  meafure  condenfed.  This  hath 
not  yet,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  afcertained  by  the 
experiments  of  Beccaria,  or  any  other  perfon  ;  and  in- 
deed, notwithftanding  the  multitude  of  eleftrical  dif- 
coveries  that  have  lately  been  made,  there  feems  to  be 
little  or  no  foundation  for  afcertaining  it.  Eleftricity 
is  known  to  be  in  many  cafes  a  promoter  of  evapora- 
tion ;  but  no  experiments  have  yet  been  brought  to 
prove,  that  eleftrified  air  parts  with  its  raoifture  more 
readily  than  fuch  as  is  not  eleftrified  ;  fo  that,  till  the 
properties  of  eleftrified  air  are  farther  inveftigated,  it  is 
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impoffible  to  lay  down  any  rational  theorv'  of  the  for- 
mation of  clouds  upon  this  principle. 

But  whether  the  clouds  are  produced,  /.  e.  the  In- 
vlfible  vapours  floating  in  the  atmofphere  condenfed 
fo  as  to  become  vlfible,  by  means  of  eleftricity  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  they  do  contain  the  electric  fluid  iu 
prodigious  and  inconceivable  quantities,  and  many  very 
terrible  and  deftruftive  phenomena  have  been  occu- 
fioned  by'clouds  very  highly  eleftrified.  The  moft  ex- 
traordinary inftance  of  this  kind  peihaps  on  record 
happened  in  the  Ifland  of  Java  in  the  Eall  Indies  in 
Auguft  1772.  On  the  iith  of  that  month,  at  mid- 
night, a  bright  clou  l  was  ohferved  covering  a  mountain 
in  the  diltrift  called  C'i:i\L:,i:,  and  at  the  fame  time  feve- 
ral  reports  were  heard  like  thofe  of  a  gun.  The  people 
who  dwelt  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountain  not 
being  able  to  fly  faft  enor^gh,  a  great  part  of  the  cloud, 
almoft  three  leagues  in  circumference,  detached  itfelf 
under  them,  and  was  feen  at  a  diftance  rifing  and  falling 
like  the  waves  of  the  fea,  and  emitting  globes  of  fire 
fo  luminous,  that  the  night  became  as  clear  as  day. 
The  efFefts  of  it  were  aftonlfliing;  every  thing  wasde- 
ftroyed  for  feven  leagues  round  ;  the  houfes  were  de- 
moliftied  ;  plantations  were  buried  in  the  earth  ;  and 
2140  people  loft  their  lives,  befides  1500  head  of  cat- 
tle, and  a  vaft  number  of  horfes,  goats,  Sec. 

Another  inftance  of  a  very  deftruftive  cloud,  the  eltc- 
tric  qualities  of  which  will  at  prefent  fcarcely  be  doubt- 
ed, is  related  by  Mr  Brydone,  in  his  Tour  through 
Malta.  It  appeared  on  the  29th  of  Oftober  1757. 
About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  midnight,  there 
was  feen  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  city  of  Mellta,  a 
great  black  cloud,  which,  as  it  approached,  changed  its 
colour,  till  at  laft  it  becam_e  like  a  flame  of  fire  mixed 
with  black  fmoke.  A  dreadful  nolfe  was  heard  on  its 
approach,  which  alarmed  the  vvhole  city.  It  pafled 
over  the  port,  and  came  firft  on  an  Englifli  flilp,  which 
in  an  inftant  was  torn  in  pieces,  and  nothing  left  but 
the  hulk.;  part  of  the  raafts,  fails,  and  cordage,  were 
carried  to  a  confiderable  diftance  along  with  the  cloud. 
The  fmall  boats  and  felloques  that  fell  in  its  way  were 
all  broken  to  pieces  and  funk.  The  noife  increafed 
and  became  more  frightful.  A  centinel  terrified  at  its 
approach  ran  into  his  box  ;  but  both  he  and  it  were 
hfted  up  and  carried  into  die  fea,  where  he  periflied. 
It  then  traverfed  a  coi>fiderable  part  of  the  city,  and 
laid  in  ruins  almoft  every  thing  that  ilood  in  its  way. 
Several  houfes  were  laid  level  with  the  gi-ound,  and 
It  did  not  leave  one  fteeplc  in  its  paflage.  The  bells 
of  fome  of  them,  together  with  the  fplres,  were  car- 
ried to  a  confiderable  diftance  ;  the  roofs  of  the 
churches  dcmoliflied  and  beat  down,  &c.  It«went  oft' 
at  the  north-eaft  point  of  the  city,  and  demolifhing 
the  light-houfe,  is  faid  to  have  mounted  up  into  the 
air  with  a  frightful  noife  ;  and  pafled  over  the  fea  to 
Sicily,  where  it  tore  up  fome  trees,  and  did  other  da- 
mage ;  but  nothing  confiderable,  as  its  fury  had  been 
moftiy  fpent  at  Malta.  The  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  amounted  to  near  200  ;  and  the  lofs  of  ftilp. 
ping,  &c.  was  very  confiderable. 

The  effefts  of  thund'er-ftorms,  and  the  vaft  quantity 
of  eleftricity  collefted  in  the  clouds  which  produce 
thefe  ftorms,  are  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  fuperfluous 
to  mention  them.     It  appears,  however,  that  even 
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Cloud.    tKefe  clouds  are  not  fo  highly  eloftrlfied  as  to  produce 
their  fatal  efFefts  on  thofe  Avho  are  immerfed  in  them. 
It  is  only  the  discharge  of  part  of  their  eleftricity  up- 
on fuch  bodies  as  are  either  not  ele<Slrified  at  all,  or 
Inftance  of        ^'^  highly  ele6lrified  as  the  clond,  that  does  all  the 
two  people  mifchief.    We  have,  however,  only  the  following  in* 
involved  inftance  on  record,  of  any  perfon's  being  immerfed  in 
ckud"*^^'"  ^  thunder-cloud.     Profeffor  SaufFure, 

and  young  Mr  Jalabert,  when  travelling  over  one  of 
the  high  Alps,  vs'ere  cauglit  among  clouds  of  this 
kind  ;  and  to  their  aftonifliment  found  their  bodies 
fo  full  of  eleftrical  fire,  that  fpontaneous  flafhes  darted 
from  their  iingers  with  a  crackling  noife,  and  the  fame 
g  kind  of  fenfation  as  when  ftrongly  eleftrified  by  art. 
Height  of  "^^^  height  of  clouds  in  general  is  not  great  ;  the 
the  clouds,  fummits  of  very  high  mountains  being  commonly  quite 
free  from  them,  as  Mr  Brydon  experienced  in  his  jour- 
ney up  mount  iEtna :  but  thofe  which  are  moft  high- 
ly eleftrified  defcend  ioweft,  their  height  being  often 
not  above  feven  or  eight  hundred  yards  above  the 
ground ;  nay,  fometimes  thunder-clouds  appear  a(9:u- 
•  See  Thun-dWy  to  touch  the  ground  with  one  of  their  edges  *  : 
but  the  generality  of  clouds  are  fufpended  at  the  height 
of  a  mile,  or  little  more,  above  the  earth.  Some, 
however,  have  imagined  them  to  arife  to  a  moft  incre- 
dible and  extravagant  height.  Maignan'of  Thouloufe, 
in  his  Treatife  of  Perfpeftive,  p.  93,  gives  an  account 
of  an  exceeding  bright  little  cloud  that  appeared  at 
midnight  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  which  fpread  itfelf 
almoft  as  far  as  the  zenith.  He  fays  that  the  fame 
thing  was  alfo  obferved  at  Rome ;  and  from  thence 
concludes,  that  the  cloud  was  a  colle£lion  of  vapours 
raifed  beyond  the  projedlion  of  the  earth's  fliadow, 
and  of  confequence  illuminated  by  the  beams  of  the 
fun.  This,  however,  can  by  no  means  be  credited ; 
and  it  is  much  more  probable  that  this  cloud  owed  its 
fplendor  to  eleftricity,  than  to  the  refleftion  of  the 
folar  beams. 

In  the  evenings  after  fun-fet,  and  mornings  before 
ous  colours  fun-rife,  we  often  obferve  the  clouds  tinged  with  beau- 
accounted  tiful  colours.  They  are  mollly  red ;  fometimes  orange, 
f'^r-  yellow,  or  purple  ;  more  rarely  bluifh  ;  and  feldom  or 

ever  green.  The  reafon  of  this  variety  of  colours,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  the  different  fize  of 
the  globules  into  which  the  vapours  are  condenfed. 
This  is  controverted  by  Mr  Melville,  who  thinks  that 
the  clouds  refleft  the  fun's  light  precifely  as  it  is  tranf- 
mitted  to  them  through  the  atmofphere.  This  reflects 
the  moft  refrangible  rays  in  the  greateft  quantity ;  and 
therefore  ought  to  tranfmit  the  leaft  refrangible  ones, 
red,  orange,  and  yellow,  to  the  clouds,  which  accord*- 
ingly  appear  moft  ufually  of  thofe  colours.  In  this 
opinion  he  was  greatly  confirmed  by  obferving,  when 
he  was  in  Swiczerland,  that  the  fnowy  fummits  of  the 
Alps  turned  more  and  more  reddifh  after  fun-fet,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  clouds  ;  and  he  imagines,  that  the 
femitranfparency  of  the  clouds,  and  the  obliquity  of 
their  fituation,  tend  to  make  the  colours  in  them  much 
more  rich  and  copious  than  thofe  on  the  tops  of  fnowy 
mountains. 

The  motions  of  the  clouds,  though  fometimes  di- 
rected by  the  wind,  are  not  always  fo,  efpecially  when 
thunder  is  about  to  enfue.    In  this  cafe  they  feem  to 
move  very  flowly,  and  often  to  be  abfolutely  ftationary 
N'82.  4 
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for  fome  time.    The  reafon  of  tliis  moft  probably  is,    C'.ou  : 

that  they  are  iinpelled  by  two  opppfite  ftreams  of  air   ^™  ~ 

nearly  of  equal  llrength ;  by  which  means  their  velo- 
city is  greatly  retarded.  In  fuch  cafes  both  the  aerial 
currents  feem  to  afcend  to  a  very  confiderable  height ; 
for  Meif.  Charles  and  Roberts,  when  endeavouring  to 
avoid  a  thunder-cloud  in  one  of  their  aerial  voyages, 
could  find  no  alteration  in  the  courfe  of  the  current, 
though  they  afcended  to  the  height  of  4000  feet  from 
the  furface  of  the  earth.  In  fome  cafes  the  motions 
of  the  clouds  evidently  depend  on  their  eledtricity,  in- 
dependent of  any  current  of  air  whatever.  Thus,  in 
a  calm  and  warm  day,  we  often  fee  fmall  clouds  meet- 
ing each  other  in  oppofite  diredions,  and  fetting  out 
from  fuch  ftiort  diftances,  that  we  cannot  fuppofe  any 
oppofite  winds  to  be  the  caufe.  Thefe  clouds,  when 
they  meet,  inftead  of  forming  a  larger  one,  become  much 
lefs,  and  fometimes  variifh  altogether ;  a  circumftancc 
undoubtedly  ov/ing  to  the  difcarge  of  oppofite  elec- 
tricities into  each  other.  This  ferves  alfo  to  throw 
fome  light  on  the  true  caufe  of  the  formation  of  clouds; 
for  if  two  clouds  deftrified,  the  one  pofitively  and  the' 
other  negatively,  deftroy  each  other  on  contaft  ;  it 
follows,  that  any  quantity  of  vapour  fufpended  in  the 
atmofphere,  while  it  retains  its  natural  quantity  of 
eleftricity,  remains  invifible,  but  becomes  a  cloud  when 
eledrified  either  phis  or  minus.  A  difficulty,  however, 
ftill  occurs  ;  'viz..  in  what  manner  a  fmall  quantity  of 
vapour  furrounded  by  an  immenfe  ocean  of  the  fame 
kind  of  matter,  can  acquire  either  more  or  lefs  eleftri- 
city  than  that  which  furrounds  it :  and  this  indeed  we 
feera  not  as  yet  to  have  any  data  to  folve  in  a  fatisfac- 
tory  manner. 

The  flaapes  of  the  clouds  are  likewife  undoubtedly  Their 
owing  to  their  cledricity;  for  in  thofe  feafons  in  which  ^'^P'^^' 
a  great  commotion  has  been  excited  in  the  atmofphe- 
rlcal  ele-^iricity,  we  fhall  perceive  the  clouds  afTuming 
ftrange  and  whimfical  fhapes,  which  vary  almoft  every 
moment.  This,  as  well  as  the  meeting  of  fmall  clouds 
in  the  air,  and  vanifiiing  upon  contact,  is  an  almoft  in- 
fallible fign  of  thunder. 

Bcfides  the  phenomena  of  thunder,  rain,  &c.  the  Connec-^ 
clouds  are  intimately  connefted  with  thofe  of  wind,  t'''"  '^h< 
and^  always  alTume  a  particular  ftiape  when  a  ftrone  ^" 
contmued  wuid  is  about  to  eitfue;  though  it  is  remark- 
able, that  in  the  ftrongeft  winds  we  ftiall  often  obferve 
them  ftationary.  Sometimes  alfo,  on  the  approach  of 
a  cloud,  we  ftiall  find  a  fudden  and  violent  guft  of  wind 
arife  ;  and  at  others,  the  wind,  though  violent  before, 
ftiall  ceafe  on  the  a^iproach  of  a  cloud,  and  recover  its 
ftrength  as  foon  as  the  cloud  is  paft.  This  connexion 
of  the  clouds  with  wind  is  moft  remarkable  in  moun- 
tainous countries,  when  the  peaks  are  fufficiently  high 
to  have  their  tops  involved  in  clouds.  A  very  remark- 
able mountain  of  this  kind  is  met  with  at  the  Ca^e  of 
Good  Hope,  from  the  clouds  on  whofc  top,  accord- 
ing to  the  relations  of  travellers,  the  winds  iflue  forth 
as  \i  they  had  been  confined  in  a  bag  ;  and  fomething 
fimilar  has  been  obferved  of  mountains  in  other  parts 
of  the  woi  ld. 

The  ul'es  of  the  clouds  arc  evident;  as  from  them Their^ufes 
proceeds  the  rain  which  rcfrefhes  the  earth;  and  with- 
out which,  according  to  the  prefent  fyftem  of  nature, 
the  whole  furface  of  the  earth  muft  be  a  mere  defart. 

They 
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^  ^^'^'^  They  are  Kkewife  of  great  ufe  as  a  fcreen  interpofed 
'lovis    l^stween  the  earth  and  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun, 

 '_  which  are  often  fo  powerful  as  to  deftroy  the  grafs  and 

other  tender  vegetables.  In  the  more  fecret  operations 
of  nature  alfo,  where  the  eledtrical  fluid  is  concerned, 
the  clouds  bear  a  principal  (hare  ;  and  ferve  efpecially 
as  a  medium  for  conveying  that  fluid  from  the  atmo- 
fphere  into  the  earth,  and  from  the  earth  into  the  at- 
mofphere  :  in  doing  which,  when  eleftrified  to  a  great 
degree,  they  fometimes  produce  very  terrible  effedls;  of 
which  inftances  have  been  already  given. 

CLOVE-  TREE,-  in  botany.    See  Caryophyllus. 

Clove,  a  term  ufed  in  weights  cf  wool.  Seven 
pounds  make  a  clove.  In  EfTex,  eight  pounds  of  cheefe 
and  butter  go  to  the  clove. 

Cioi^E  Jnly-Jiower.    See  Dianthus. 

CLOVER-GRASS,  in  botany.  See  Trifolium  ; 
and  Agriculture,  n°  177,  179. 

CLOUGH,  or  Draught,  in  commerce,  an  allow- 
ance of  two  pounds  in  every  hundred  weight  for  the  turn 
of  the  fcale,  that  the  commodity  may  hold  out  weight 
when  fold  out  by  retail. 

CLOVIO  (Giorgio  GiuHo),  hifliory  and  portrait 
painter,  was  born  in  Sclavonia  in  1498.    Having  in 
the  early  part  of  his  youth  applied  himfelf  to  Hterature, 
his  genius  prompted  him  to  purfue  the  art  of  painting 
for  a  profefllon  ;  and  at  18  years  of  age  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  fpent  three  years  to  perfeft  his  hand 
in  drawing,  and  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  painting 
in  miniature.    His  knowledge  of  colouring  was  cfl;a- 
bhrtied  by  the  infliruftions  of  JuHo  Romano,  and  his 
taflie  of  compofition  and  defign  was  founded  on  the  ob- 
fervations  he  made  on  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo 
Buonaroti.    By  thofe  afliftances  he  proceeded  to  fuch 
a  degree  of  excellence  in  portrait  as  well  as  in  hiftoiy, 
that  in  the  former  he  was  accounted  equal  tc  Titian, 
and  in  the  latter  not  inferior  to  Buonaroti.    He  died 
in  1578.    His  works  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and 
are  at  this  day  numbered  among  the  curiofities  of  Rome. 
Vafari,  who  had  feen  the  wonderful  performances' 'of 
Clovio   with  inexpreflible  aflonlfliment,  enumerates 
many  of  his  portraits  and  hiftorical  compofitions,  and 
feems  to  be  almoft  at  a  lofs  for  language  Sufficiently  ex- 
preflive  of  their  merit.    He  mentions  two  or  three 
pidures  on  which  the  artill  had  befl;owed  the  labour 
of  nine  years :  but  the  principal  pidlure  reprefented 
Nimrod  builc^ing  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  which  was  fo 
exquifitely  fiiniflied,  and  fo  perfeft  in  all  its  parts,  that 
it  feemed  quite  inconceivable  how  the  eye  or  the  pen- 
cil could  execute  it.    He  fays  it  is  impoffible  to  ima- 
gine any  thing  fo  admirably  curious ;  whether  one  con- 
fiders  the  elegance  of  the  attitudes,  the  richnefs  of  the 
compofition,  the  delicacy  of  the  naked  figures,  the 
perfpeftive  proportion  of  the  objefts,  the  tender  di- 
ftances,  the  fcenery,  the  buildings,  or  other  ornaments; 
for  every  part  is  beautiful  and  inimitable.    He  alfo 
takes  notice  of  a  fingle  ant^ntroduced  in  one  of  the 
piAures  of  this  mafl;er;  which,  though  exceedingly  and 
incredibly  fmall,  is  yet  fo  perfeft,  that  even  the  mofl; 
minute  member  was  as  difl;in6l  as  if  it  had  been  painted 
of  the  natural  fize. 

CLOVIS  I.  was  the  real  founder  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy ;  for  he  was  the  firfl:  conqueror  of  the  feveral 
provinces  of  Gaul,  poflcfled  before  his  time  by  the  Ro- 
mans, Germans,  and  G6ths.    Thefe  he  united  to  tlie 
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then  fcanty  dominions  of  France,  removed  the  feat  of  CIsutj 
government  from  Scilfons  to  Paris,  and  made  this  the 
tapital  of  his  new  kingdom.    He  died  in  511,  in  the 
46th  year  of  his  age  and  3  ift  of  his  reign.    See  (Htjl, 
of)  France. 

CLOUTS,  in  gunnery,  are  thin  plates  of  iron  nail- 
ed on  that  part  of  the  axle-tree  of  a  gun-carriage  which 
comes  through  the  nave,  and  through  which  the  linfpin 
goes. 

CLOYNE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Cork  and  province  of  Munfl:er.  W.  Long.  8.  o. 
N._  Lat.  5 1 .  40.  It  is  but  a  fmall  place,  though  an 
epifcopal  refidence.  A  church  was  built,  and  a  bifliop- 
ric  erefted  here,  by  St  Colman,  who  died  on  the  4th 
of  November  604  ;  and  in  707  an  abbey  was  alfo  found- 
ed here.  In  1430,  the  bifliopric  was  united  to  that  of 
Cork;  and  the  union  continued  till  the  nth  of  No- 
vember 1638,  when  Dr  George  Synge  was  confecra- 
ted  bifliop  of  Cloyne  ;  fince  which  time  this  fee  has 
been  governed  by  its  own  prelates,  one  of  whom  was 
the  celebrated  Berkeley. — This  fee  is  not  taxed  in 
the  king's  books ;  but  is  now  reputed  to  be  worth  L.2  ^oo 
a-year.— The  chapter  of  Cioyne  is  compofed  of  a  dean, 
chanter,  chancellor,  treafurer,  an  archdeacon,  and 
fourteen  prebendaries.  The  diocefe  is  divided  into  four 
rural  deaneries,  and  the  collegiate  church  of  St  Mary 
of  Youghal  is  united  to  the  bifliopric.  The  cathedral  is 
a  decent  Gothic  building.  The  nave  is  about  120  feet 
long  ;  having  lateral  aifles,  befides  the  crofs  aifles,  di- 
vided by  Gothic  arches,  five  on  each  fide.  In  the 
choir  there  is  an  excellent  organ.  The  bifliop's  pa- 
lace, which  was  rebuilt  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century,  is  large  and  convenient.  To  the  north-weft 
of  Cloyne  is  a  reputed  holy  well,  dedicated  to  St  Col- 
man, which  is  much  frequented  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, being  the  patron-day. 

CLUE  OF  a  sail,  the  lower  corner;  and  hence 
CiuE-GarnetSy  are  a  fort  of  tackles  fafl:ened  to  the 
clues,  or  lower  corners  of  the  main-fail  or  fore-fail,  to 
trufs  them  up  to  the  yard  as  occafion  requires,  which 
is  ufually  termed  clueing  up  the  falls. 

Ciu.E-Lines  are  for  the  fame  purpofe  as  clue-garnets ; 
only  that  the  latter  are  confined  to  the  courfes,  where- 
as the  former  are  common  to  all  the  fquare  fails.  See 
thefe  ropes  as  reprefented  in  the  article  Ship. 

CLUNIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  prfncipal  town  of  the 
Hither  Spain,  a  Roman  colony,  with  a  conventas  juri- 
dicus,  on  the  Durius,  to  the  wefl:  of  Numantia.  Now 
Corunna  del  Conde. 

CLUNIUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Corfica,  near 
Baft:ia.    Now  St  Catharine. 

CLUNY,  or  Clhgny,  a  celebrated  abbey  of  Bene- 
diftine  monks,  in  a  city  of  that  name  ;  being  the  head 
or  chief  of  a  congregation  denominated  from  them. 

It  is  fituated  in  the  Mafonnois,  a  little  province  of 
France,  on  the  river  Grone  ;  asd  was  founded  by 
WiUiam  Duke  of  Berry  and  Aquitain  ;  or,  as  others 
fay,  by  the  Abbot  Bernon,  fupported  by  that  Duke, 
in  the  year  910. 

^  This  abbey  was  anciently  fo  very  fpacious  and  mag- 
nificent, that  in  1245,  ^f^er  the  holding  of  the  firft 
council  of  Lyons,  Pope  Innocent  IV.  went  to  Cluny, 
accompanied  with  the  2  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and 
Qsnftantinople,  12  Cardinals,  3  archbifliops,  i5bifliops, 
and  a  great  number  of  abbots ;  who  were  all  enter- 
L  tained. 
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tained,  witliotit  one  of  the  monks  being  put  out  of 
their  place  :  tho'  S.  Louis  Q^Blanche  his  mother,  the 
Duke  of  Artois  hir,  brother,  and  his  filler,  the  Empe- 
ror of  Con^antfoople,  the  fons  of  the  kings  of  Arra- 
<ron  and  Caftile,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  6  counts,  and 
a  great  number  of  lords,  with  all  their  retinues,  were 
there  at  the  fame  time. 

Cluny,  at  its  firil  ereftton,  was  put  under  the  im- 
mediate proteftion  of  the  apoftollc  fee  ;  with  exprefs 
prohibition  to  all  fecular  and  ecclefiaftic  powers,  to  dif- 
turb  the  monks  in  the  poITeluon  of  their  effeCtp,  or 
the  election  of  their  abbot  By  this  they  pretended 
to  be  exempted  from  the  jurifdittion  of  bifhops;  which 
at  length  gave  the  hint  to  other  abbeys  to  infiil  on  the 
fame. 

Clnny  is  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  and  extenfive 
congregation  :  in  effeft,  it  was  the  firil  congregation 
of  divers  monafteries  united  under  one  chief,  fo  as  only 
to  conftitute  one  body,  or,  as  they  call  it,  one  order, 
that  ever  arofe. 

This  order  of  monks  was  brought  into  England  by 
WilHam  Earl  of  Warren,  fon-in-law  to  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  built  a  houfe  for  them  at  Lewes  in 
SufTex  about  the  year  1077.  There  were  27  priories 
and  cells  of  this  order  in  England,  which  were  govern- 
ed by  foreigners,  afterwards  made'  denizens. 

CLUPEA,  or  Herring,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus 
"belonging  to  the  order  of  abdominales.  The  upper  jaw 
is  furnifhed  with  a  ferrated  my !1  ache  ;  the  branchioilege 
membrane  has  eight  rays  ;  a  fcaly  ferrated  line  runs 
along  the  belly  from  the  head  to  the  tail ;  and  the 
telly-fins  have  frequently  nine  rays.  There  are  ii 
fpccies,  viz. 

I.  The  harengus,  or  common  herring,  has  no  fpots, 
and  the  under  jaw  is  longer  than  the  upper  one.  A 
herring  dies  immediately  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
water  ;  whence  the  proverb  arifes,  (lead  as  a  her- 
ring. The  meat  is  every  where  in  great  efteem,  bemg 
fat,  foft,  and  delicate;  efpecially  if  it  is  dreffed  as  foon 
as  caught,  for  then  it  is  incomparably  better  than  on  the 
next  day. 

The  herring  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Not- 
withftanding  the  words  X'"^"'^  and  a*"  are  by  tranf- 
lators  rendered  kalcc,  the  charafters  given  to  thofe  fifc 
are  common  to  fnch  numbers  of  different  fpecies  as  ren- 
der it  impoflible  to  fay  which  they  intended. 

Herrings  are  found  from  the  highetl  Horthcrn  lati- 
tudes, yet  known  as  low  as  the  northern  coafts  of 
France  ;  and  except  one  inftance,  brought  by  Dod,  of 
a  few  being  once  taken  in  the  bay  of  Tangier,  none 
are  ever  found  more  foutherly.  They  are  met  with 
in  vaft  fhoals  on  the  coaft  of  America,  as  low  as  Ca- 
rolina. In  Chefapeak-bay  is  an  annual  inundation  of 
thofe  fifh,  which  cover  the  fhore  in  fuch  quantities  as 
io  become  a  nuifance.  We  find  them  again  in  the  fcas 
of  Kamptfchatka,  and  probably  they  reach  Japan  ;  for 
Kempfer  mentions,  in  his  account  of  the  i\(h.  of  that 
country,  fome  that  are  congenerous.  The  great  win- 
ter rendezvous  of  the  herring  is  within  the  artiic  circle: 
there  they  continue  for  many  months  in  order  to  re- 
cruit themfelves  after  the  fatigue  of  fpawning;  the  feas 
within  that  fpace  fwarm!ng  with  infeft  food  in  a  far 
greater  degree  than  thofe  of  our  warmer  latitudes. 
Thismighty  amy  begins  to  put  itfelf  in  motion  in  the 
tpring :  we  diftinguilli  this  vail  body  by  that  name  y 


for  the  word  herring  comes  from  the  German  leer,  C!upea. 
"  an  army,"  to  exprefs  their  numbers.  They  begin  — — v~*~' 
to  appear  off  the  Shetland  illes  in  April  and  May  ; 
thefe  are  only  the  forerunners  of  the  grand  flioal  which 
comes  in  June  :  and  their  appearance  is  marked  by 
certain  figns,  by  the  numbers  of  birds,  fuch  as  gannets 
and  others,  which  follow  to  prey  on  them  ;  but  when 
the  main  body  approaches,  its  breadth  and  depth  is 
fuch  as  to  alter  the  appearance  of  the  very  ocean.  It 
is  divided  into  di'linft  columns  of  five  or  fix  miles  in 
length,  and  three  or  four  in  breadth,  and  they  drive 
the  water  before  them  with  a  kind  of  rippling  :  fome- 
times  they  fink  for  the  fpace  of  ten  or^fifteen  minutes, 
and  then  rife  again  to  the  furface  ;  and  in  tine  wea- 
ther reflect  a  variety  of  fplendid  colours  like  a  field  of 
the  moft  precious  gems  ;  in  which,  or  rather  in  a  much 
more  valuable,  light  fhould  this  Hupendous  gift  of  Pro- 
vidence be  confidered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britifh, 
ifles.  >       _  ^ 

The  firft  check  this  army  meets  in  its  inarch  fouth- 
ward  is  from  the  Shetland  ifles,  which  divide  it  into 
two  parts  ;  one  wing  takes  to  the  eaft,  the  other  to 
the  wellern  fhores  of  Great  Britain,  and  fill  every  bay 
and  creek  with  their  numbers  ;  others  pafs  on  to- 
wards Yarmouth,  the  great  and  ancient  mart  of  her- 
rings :  they  then  pafs  through  the  Britifh  Channel, 
and  after  that,  in  a  manner  difappear.  Thofe  which 
take  towards  the  weft,  after  offering  themfelves  to  the 
Hebrides,  where  the  great  ftationaiy  fifhery  is,  pro- 
ceed to  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  they  meet  with  a 
f(fcond  interruption,  and  are  obliged  to  make  a  fecond 
divifion  :  the  one  takes  to  the  wettern  fide,  and  is 
fcarce  perceived,  being  foon  loft  in  the  immenfity  of 
the  Atlantic  ;  but  the  other,  that  paffes  into  the  Irifil 
fea,  rejoices  and  feeds  the  inhabitants  of  moft  of  the 
coafts  that  border  on  it.  Thefe  brigades,  as  we  may 
call  them,  which  are  thus  feparated  from  the  greater 
columns,  are  often  capricious  in  their  motions,  and  do 
not  fhow  an  invariable  attachment  to  their  haunts.  ^ 

Were  we  inclined  to  confider  this  partial  migration  Wonderful 
in  a  moral  light,  we  might  reflect  with  veneration  andinftin6l  of 
awe  on  the  mighty  power  v/hich  originally  impreflfed  ^^^^^'^ 
on  this  moft  ufeful  body  of  his  creatures  the  inftin6t''^'^°° 
that  directs  and  points  out  the  courfe,  that  bleffes  and 
enriches  thefe  iflands,  which  caufes  them,  at  certain 
and  invariable  times,  to  quit  the  vaft  polar  deeps,  and 
offer  themfelves  to  our  expeding  fleets.    That  bene- 
volent Being  has  never  been  known,  from  the  earlieft 
account  of  time,  once  to  withdraw  this  bleffing  from 
the  whole  ;  though  he  often  thinks  proper  to  deny  it 
to  particulars,  yet  this  partial  failure  (for  which  we  fee 
no  natural  reafon)  fliould  fill  us  with  the  moft  exalted 
and  grateful  fenfe  of  hjs  Providence  for  impreffing  fuch 
an  invariable  and  general  inftinCt  on  thefe  fifli  towards 
a  fouthward  migration  when  the  whole  is  to  be  bene- 
fited, and  to  withdraw  it  when  only  a  minute  part  is  to 
fuff"er. 

This  inftina:  was  given  them,  that  they  might  re- 
move for  the  fake  of  depofiting  their  fpawn  in  warmer 
feas,  that  would  mature  and  vivify  it  more  affiiredly 
than  thofe  of  the  frozen  zone.  It  is  not  from  defeft' 
of  food  that  they  fet  themfelves  in  motion ;  for  they 
come  to  us  full  of  fat,  and  on  their  return  are  almoft 
univerfally  obferved  to  be  lean  and  m.iferable.  What 
their  food  is  near  the  Pole  we  are  not  yet  informed  5 
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They  are  full  of  roe  in  tJie  end  of  June,  and  conti- 
nue in  perfection  till  the  beginning  of  winter,  when 
they  depofit  their  fpawn.    The  young  herrings  begin 
to  approach  the  (hores  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are 
then  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  long:  thofe  in 
Young T)nesyorkfliire  are  called  Z'^rn'^^^Zr.    Though  we  have  no 
^irobably     particular  authority  for  it,  yet  as  very  few  young  her- 
theh^pa-*^    rings  are  found  in  our  feas  during  winter,  it  feems  moft 
rents.        certain  that  they  muil  return  to  their  parental  haunts 
beneath  the  ice;,  to  repair  the  vaft  dellrudlion  of  their 
race  during  fummer  by  men,  fowl,  and  fifh.    Some  of 
the  old  herrings  continue  on  our  coall  the  whole  year  : 
the  Scarborough  fifhermen  never  put  down  their  nets 
but  they  catch  a  few  :  but  the  numbers  that  remain  are 
Eot  worth  comparifoH  with  thofe  that  return.  See 
Herring- Fishery. 

The  Dutch  are  mod  extravagantly  fond  of  this  fifti 
when  it  is  pickled.  A  premium  is  given  to  the  firft 
bufs  that  arrives  in  Holland  with  a  lading  of  this  their 
ambrofia,  and  a  vaft  price  given  for  each  keg.  There 
is  as  much  joy  among  the  inhabitants  on  its  arrival,  as 
^  the  Egyptians  fliow  on  the  finu  overflowing  of  the 
Pickling  of  Nile.  Flanders  had  the  honour  of  inventing  the  art 
hernngs,  of  pickling  herrings.  One  William  Beauklen  of  Bi- 
verlet,  near  Sluys,  hit  en  this  ufeful  expedient :  from 
him  was  derived  the  name  pickle,  which  we  borrow  from 
the  Dutch  and  German.  Bauklen  died  in  1397.  The 
emperor  Charles  V.  held  his  memory  in  fuch  venera- 
tion for  the  fei-vlce  he  did  to  mankind,  as  to  do  his 
tomb  the  honour  of  a  vifit.  It  is  very  fingular  that 
moft  nations  give  the  name  of  their  favourite  di(h  to 
the  facetious  attendant  on  every  mo'untebank.  Thus 
the  Dutch  call  him  pickle  herring  ;  the  Italians,  maca- 
roni ;  the  French,  jean  pottage;  the  Germans,  bans 
nvurjl,  that  h,jack  faufage ;  and  the  Englifli  dignify  him 
with  the-  name  of  jack  pudding. 

2.  The  fprattus  has  13  rays  in  the  back  fin.    It  is  a 
native  of  the  European  feas,  and  has  a  great  refem- 
blance  to  the  herring,  only  it  is  of  a  lefs  fize.  They 
come  into  the  river  Thames  below  bridge  in  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  and  leave  it  in  March ;  and  are,  du- 
ring that  feafon,  a  great  relief  to  the  poor  of  the  capi- 
tal.   At  Gravefend  and  at  Yarmouth,  they  are  cured 
like  red-herrings:  they  are  fometimes  pickled,  and  are 
little  inferior  in  flavour  to  the  anchovy,  but  the  bones 
7       will  not  diffolve  like  thofe  of  the  latter. 
Alofa,  or       2^  Xhe  alojia,  orjhad,  has  a  forked  fnout,  and  black 
f ound^^^"^  ^P"^^  on  the  lides.     According  to  Belonius  and  Haf- 
felquift,  this  is  a  fifti  of  pail'age  in  the  Nile.    The  laft 
fays,  it  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean  near  Smyrna, 
and  on  ihe  coaft  of  Egypt  near  Rofetto  ;  and  that  in 
the  montlis  of  December  and  January  it  afcends  the 
Nile  as  high  as  Cairo,  where  the  people  ttufl"  it  with 
g        pot  marjoram  ;  and  when  drefled'in  that  manner,  it 
The  fineft  W'U  very  nearly  intoxicate  the  eater.    In  Great  Bri- 
inhabit  the  tain  the  Severn  affords  this  fifh  in  higher  pcrfeAion 
Severn.      than  any  other  river.     It  makes  its  firft  appearance 
there  in  May,  but  in  very  warm  feafon s  in  April ;  for 
its  airival  fooner  or  latter  depends  much  on  the  tem- 
per of  the  air.    It  continues  in  the  river  about  two 
months,  and  then  is  fucceeded  by  a  variety  which  we 
fliall  have  occafion  to  mention  hereafter. 
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The  Severn  fhad  is  efteemed  a  very  delicate  fi/h 
about  the  time  of  its  firft  appearance,  efpecially  in  that 
part  of  the  river  that  flows  by  Gloucefter,  where  they 
are  taken  in  nets,  and  ufualiy  fell  dearer  than  falmon  : 
fimae  are  fent  to  London,  where  the  fifli-mongers  di- 
ftinguifh  them  from  thofe  of  the  Thames  by  the  French 
name,  fi.lcfe.  Whether  they  fpawn  in  this  river  and  the 
Wye  is  not  determined,  for  their  fry  has  not  yet  been 
afcertained.  The  old  fifh  come  from  the  fea  into  the 
river  in  full  roe.  In  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft, 
multitudes  of  bleak  frequent  the  river  near  Gloucefter; 
fome  of  them  are  as  big  as  a  fmall  herring,  and  thefe 
the  fifliermen  erroneoufly  fuppofe  to  be  the  fry  of  the 
fhad.  Numbers  of  thefe  are  taken  near  Gloucefter,  in 
thofe  months  only,  but  none  of  the  emaciated  fliad  arc 
ever  caught  in  their  return. 

The  I'hames  ftiad  does  not  frequent  that  river  till 
the  latter  end  of  May  or  beginni'.ig  of  June,  and  i» 
efteemed  a  very  courfe  and  infipid  fort  of  fifh.  The 
Severn  fiiad  is  fometimes  caught  in  the  Thames,  though 
rarely,  and  called  allis  (no  doubt  alofe,  the  French 
name)  by  the  fifliermen  in  that  river.  About  the  fame 
time,  and  rather  earlier,  the  variety  called,  near  Glou- 
cefter, the  tivaite,  makes  its  appearance  ;  and  is  taken  Tw^ai^e  dc 
in  great  numbers  in  the  Severn,  and  is  held  in  asfcribed. 
great  difrepute  as  the  fhad  of  the  Thames.  The  dif- 
ferences between  each  variety  are  as  follows :  the  true 
fhad  weighs  fometimes  eight  pounds  ;  but  their  ge- 
neral fize  is  from  four  to  five.  The  tivaite,  on  the 
contrary,  weighs  from  half  a  pound  to  two  pounds, 
which  it  never  exceeds.  The  twaite  differs  from  a 
fhad  only  in  having  one  or  more  round  black  fpots  on 
the  fides  ;  if  only  one,  it  is  always  near  the  giO  ;  but 
commonly  there  are  three  or  four,  placed  one  under 
the  other.  jq 

4.  Tfie  encrajicolus ,  or  ancljovy,  has  its  upper  jaw  Anchovy 
longer  than  the  under  one,  and  is  about  three  inches 
long.  They  are  taken  in  vaft  quantities  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  are  brought  over  here  pickled.  The 
great  fifheiy  is  at  Georgia  a  fmall  ille  weft  of  Leg- 
horn.   See  y^wf^airy-FiSHERY. 

The  other  fpecies  are,  5.  The  atherinoides  has  a 
fliining  line  on  each  fide,  and  fmall  belly-fins.  It  is  a 
native  of  Surinam.  6.  The  thriffa  has  28  rays  in  the  fin 
at  the  anus.  It  is  found  in  the  Indian  ocean.  7.  The 
fima  has  yellow  fins,  thofe  of  the  belly  being  veiy 
fmall.  The  mouth  is  flat  ;  the  upper  jaw  is  very 
fhort  ;  the  body  is  of  a  fhining  filver  colour  ;  and  the 
fins  are  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  Afia.  8.  The  fterni- 
cla  has  no  belly-fins,  and  the  body  is  broad.  It  is  a 
native  of  Surinam.  .  9.  The  myiliis  is  fhaped  like  a 
fword,  and  the  fins  at  the  anus  are  united.  It  is 
found  in  the  Indian  ocean.  10.  The  tropica  has  a 
Wfcdge-like  tail,  and  a  white,  broad,  compreffed  body. 
It  is  found  at  ACcenfion  ifland.  11.  The  finenfis  is  very 
like  the  common  herring,  but  broader.  It  has  no  teeth, 
and  is  a  native  of  China. 

CLUSIA,  -the  BALSAM-TREE  :  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs 
of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
thofe  plants  the  order  of  which  is  doubtful.  The 
calyx  is  tetraphyllous  er  hexaphyllous,  with  its  leaf- 
lets oppofite  and  imbricated  ^  the  corolla  tetrapetalous, 
or  hexapetalous  ;  the  ftamina  numerous.  The  calyx 
and  corolla  of  the  female  as  in  the  male  j  the  nedla- 
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rium  of  antheras  or  glandules  coalited,  including  the 
germen.  The  capfule  is  quinquelocular,  quinquevalved, 
and  full  of  pulp.  There  are  four  fpecies,  all  natives 
of  America.  The  moft  remarkable  is  the  flava.  This 
is  pretty  common  in  the  Britifli  American  iflands, 
where  the  tiees  grow  to  the  height  of  20  feet,  and 
fhoot  out  many  branches  on  every  fide,  furnifhed  with 
thick,  found,  fucculent  leaves  placed  oppofite.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  each 
having  a  thick  fucclent  cover.  After  the  flowers  are 
paft,  they  are  fucceeded  by  oval  fruit.  From  every 
part  of  thefe  trees  there  exudes  a  kind  of  turpentine, 
which  is  called  in  the  Well  Indies  hog-gum  ;  becaufe 
they  fay,  that  when  any  of  the  wild  hogs  are  wound- 
ed, they  repair  to  thefe  trees,  and  rub  their  wounded 
parts  againft  the  ftem  till  they  have  anointed  themfelves 
with  this  turpentine,  which  heals  their  wounds.  Thefe 
plants  are  very  tender,  and  in  this  country  mull  be 
kept  conftantly  in  a  fliove ;  and  fparingly  watered,  e- 
fpecially  in  winter  ;  for  they  naturally  grow  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  iflands  where  it  feldom  rains,  and  confe- 
quently  cannot  bear  much  moifture.  They  may  be  pro- 
pagated from  cuttings,  which  mull  be  laid  to  dry  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  that  the  wounded  parts  may 
be  healed  over,  otherwife  they  will  rot.  The  bell 
time  for  planting  thefe  cuttings  is  in  July,  that  they 
may  be  well  rooted  before  the  cold  weather  comes  on 
in  autumn. 

CLUSINA  PALus,  (anc.  geog.)  a  lake  of  Tuf- 
cany,  extending  north-well  between  Clufium  and  Ar- 
retium,  and  communicating  with  the  Arnus  and  Cla- 
nis.    Now  Chiana  Palude. 

CLUSINI  PONTES,  (Horace),  baths  in  Tufcany, 
in  the  territory  of  Clufium,  between  this  lail  to  the 
north,  and  Acula  to  the  fouth,  at  the  diilance  of  eight 
miles  from  each.    Now  Bagni  di  S.  Cafctana. 

CLUSIUM,  anciently  called  Camars,  (Virgil,  Li- 
vy)  ;  a  town  of  Tufcany,  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  Palus 
Clufina,  where  it  forms  the  Clanis  ;  the  royal  refi- 
dence  of  Porfena,  three  days  journey  from  Rome  to 
the  north,  (Polybius).  Chifinus  the  epithet.  Clujini 
Veteres  the  people.  Now  Ch'mji.  E.  Long.  13.  LSt. 
43. — Clufium  NoDum,  was  a  town  of  Tufcany,  near  the 
fprings  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  territory  of  Arretium  ; 
where  lies  the  Ager  Clufinus ;  now  called  Cafmtino. 
Chijini  Novi,  the  people,  (Pliny). 

CLUTIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  gynandria 
qrder,  belonging  to  the  dicEcia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  38th  order,  Tri- 
coccie.  The  male  calyx  is  pentaphyllous,,  the  corolla 
pentapetalous  ;  the  calyx  and  corolla  of  the  female  as 
in  the  male ;  the  ftyles  are  three,  and  the  capfule  is 
trilocular  with  a  finglefeed.  There  are  three  fpecies, 
all  of  them  natives  of  warm  climates.  They  are  ever- 
green Ihrubby  plants,  rifing  fix  or  eight  feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  fimple  leaves,  and  greenifh-white  quin- 
quepetalous  flowers.  They  are  propagated  by  cuttings 
in  fpring  or  fummer,  planting  them  in  pots  of  light 
earth,  plunged  in  a  hot-bed.  The  plants  mull  alvv^ays 
be  kept  in  a  ftove. 

Dr  Wright,  in  his  account  of  the  medicinal  plants 
of  Jamaica,  fays  that  the  clujta  elulheria  is  the  fame 
as  the  caicarilla  and  eleatheria  of  the  fhops.  Other 
medical  writers  have  fuppofed  them  to  be  dillindl 
barks,  and  they  are  fold  in  the  (hops  as  different  pro- 


duftions.    Linnaus's  croton  cafcarilla,  Dr  Wright  ob-^ 
ferves,  is  the  wild  rofemary  fhrub  of  Jamacia,  the  bark 
of  which  has  none  of  the  fenlible  qualities  of  the  caf-  ^ 
carilla. 

CLUVIER  (Philip),  in  Latin  Cluvenus,  a  cele- 
brated geographer,  born  at  Dantzic  in  1580.  He  tra- 
velled into  Poland,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  in 
order  to  fl;udy  law  ;  but,  being  at  Leyden,  Jofeph 
Scaliger  perfuaded  him  to  give  way  to  his  genius  for 
geography.  Cluvier  followed  his  advice,  and  for  this 
purpofe  vifitedthe  greatellpart  of  the  European  ftates. 
He  was  well  verfed  in  many  languages  ;  and  where- 
ever  he  went,  obtained  illuflrious  friends  and  protec- 
tors. At  his  i-eturn  to  Leyden,  he  taught  there  witlt 
great  applaufe ;  and  died  in  1623,  aged  43.  He 
wrote,  I.  De  tribus  Rheni  alveis.  2.  German'ta  an- 
tiqiia.  3.  Sicilla  ant'iqua,  4.  Italia  antiqua.  5.  In- 
troduSlio  'tn  univerfam  Geographiam.    AUjultly  eileemed. 

CLYDE,  a  river  in  Scotland,  which,  arifing  in  An- 
nandale,  falls  into  the  fea  over  againil  the  ifle  of  Bute. 
Next  to  the  Tay,  it  is  the  largell  river  in  Scotland ; 
and  is  navigable  for  fmall  craft  up  to  Glafgow.  The 
canal,  which  joins  the  Forth,  falls  into'  it  a  little  below 
that  city.  The  catgraft  called  the  Frith  of  the  Clyde, 
oppofite  to  Lanark,  is  a  great  natural  curiofity,  and 
the  firft  fcene  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain.  This  tre- 
mendous flieet  of  water  for  about  a  mile  falls  from 
rock  to  rock.  At  Stone-byers,  the  firft  fall  is  about 
60  feet  ;  the  laft,  at  Cory-Lynn,  is  over  folid  rock, 
not  lefs  than  100  feet  high.  At  both  thefe  places 
this  great  body  of  water  exhibits  a  grander  and  more 
intereiling  fpedlacle  than  imagination  can  poflibly  con- 
ceive. 

At  Cory-Lynn, "the  falls  are  feen  to  moft  advantage 
from  a  ruinous  pavilion  in  a  garden,  placed  in  a  lofty 
fituation.  The  cataradl  is  full  in  view,  feen  over  the 
tops  of  trees  and  bufhes,  precipitating  itfelf,  for  an 
amazing  way,  from  rock  to  rock,  with  fliort  interrup- 
tions, forming  a  rude  flope  of  furious  foam.  The  fides 
are  bounded  by  vail  rocks,  clothed  on  their  tops  with 
trees  :  on  the  fummit  and  very  verge  of  one  is  a  ruin- 
ed tower,  and  in  front  a  wood  over-topt  by  a  verdant 
hill.  A  path  condufts  the  traveller  down  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fall,  into  which  projedls  a  high  rock, 
in  floods  infulated  by  the  water  ;  and  from  the  top  is  a 
tremendous  view  of  the  furious  ftream.  In  the  cliffs 
of  this  favage  retreat  the  brave  Wallace  is  faid  to 
have  concealed  himfelf,  meditating  revenge  for  his  in- 
jured countiy. 

On  regaining  the  top,  the  walk  is  formed  near  the 
verge  of  the  rocks  ;  which  on  both  fides  are  perfeftly 
mural  and  equidiftant,  except  where  they  overhang  ; 
the  river  is  pent  up  between  them  at  a  diilance  far  be- 
neath ;  not  running,  but  rather  Hiding  along  a  ftoney 
bottom  Hoping  the  whole  way.  The  fummits  of  the 
rock  are  wooded  ;  the  fides  fmooth  and  naked  ;  the. 
ftrata  narrow  and  regular,  forming  a  ftupendous  natu- 
ral mafonry.  After  a  walk  of  above  half  a  mile  on  the 
edge  of  this  great  chafm,  on  a  fudden  appears  the 
great  and  bold  fall  of  Boniton,  in  a  foaming-flieet,  far- 
projedling  into  a  hollow,  in  which  the"  water  fliows  a 
violent  agitation,  and  a  wide  extending  mill  arifes  from 
the  furface.  Above  that  is  a  fecond  great  fall ;  two 
leffer  fucceed :  beyond  them  the  river  winds,  grows 
more  tranquil,  and  is  feen.  for  a  confiderable  way,. 

bounded 
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Clymene  bounded  on  one  fide  by  wooded  banks,  on  tlie  other  by 
rich  and  fwelHng  fields. 

The  great  fall  of  Stone-byers,  firft  mentioned,  has 
more  of  the  horrible  in  it  than  any  of  the  others, 
and  is  feen  with  more  difficulty  :  it  confifts  of  two 
precipitous  catarafts  falling  one  above  the  other  into  a 
vaft  chafm,  bounded  by  lofty  rocks,  forming  an  ama- 
zing theatre  to  the  view  of  thofe  who  take  the  pains  to 
defcend  to  the  bottom.  Between  this  and  Cory-Lynn 
there  is  another  fall  called  Dundqffl'in. 

CLYMENE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  daughter  of 
Oceanus  :  who,  being  'beloved  by  ApoUoj  he  had  by 
her  Phaeton,  Lampatia,  Egle,  and  Phebe.  See  Phae- 
ton. 

CLYPEOLA,  treacle-mustard:  A  genus  of  the 
filiculofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafa  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
39th  order,  Siliqiiofas.  The  filicula  Is  emarglnated, 
orbiculated,  comprefled  plane,  and  deciduous.  There 
are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  France,  Italy,  and  the 
warm  parts  of  Europe,  but  hardy  enough  to  bear  the 
winters  in  this  country.  One  of  them  is  an  annual,  and 
the  other  a  perennial  plant;  both  are  low  and  herba- 
ceous, bearing  fpikes  of  white  flowers.  They  are  pro- 
pagated by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn 
where  they  are  to  remain. 

CLYSSUS,  an  extra6l  prepared,  not  from  one,  but 
feveral  bodies  mixed  together  :  and,  among  the  mo- 
derns, the  term  is  applied  to  feveral  extracts  prepared 
from  the  fame  body,  and  then  mixed  together. 

CLYSTER,  Is  a  liquid  remedy,  to  be  injefted 
chiefly  at  the  anus  into  the  larger  inteftines.  It  Is 
ufually  admlniftered  by  the  bladder  of  a  hog,  fheep,  or 
ox,  perforated  at  each  end,  and  having  at  one  of  the 
apertures  an  ivory  pipe  fattened  with  pack-ihread.  But 
the  French,  and  fometimes  the  Dutch,  ufe  a  pewter 
fyringe,  by  which  the  liquor  may  be  drawn  in  with 
more  eafe  and  expedition  than  in  the  bladder,  and  like- 
wife  more  forcibly  expelled  into  the  lal'ge  inteftines. 
This  remedy  fhould  never  be  adminlftered  either  too 
hot'or  too  cold,  but  tepid  j  for  either  of  the  former 
will  be  injurious  to  the  bowels. 

Clyfters  are  fometimes  ufed  to  nourifli  and  fupport  a 
patient  who  can  fwallow  little  or  no  aliment,  by  reafoa 
of  fome' impediment  in  the  organs  of  deglutition;  in 
which  cafe  they  may  be  made  of  broth,  milk,  ale,  and 
decoftions  of  barley  and  oats  with  wine.  The  Englifh 
introduced  a  new  kind  of  clyfter,  made  of  the  fmoke 
of  tobacco,  which  has  been  ufed  by  feveral  other  na- 
tions, and  appears  to  be  of  confiderable  efficacy  when 
other  clyfters  prove  ineffeflual,  and  particularly  in  the 
iliac  paffion,  in  the  hernia  incarcerata^  and  for  the  re- 
covery of  drowned  perfons. 

CLYTEMNESTRA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Leda.  She  married  Agamem- 
non ;  but  while  that  prince  was  at  the  fiege  of  Troy, 
fhe  had  an  amorous  Intrigue  with  iEglfthus,  whom  fhe 
engaged  to  murder  Agamemnon  at  his  return  to  his 
dominions.  Her  fon  Oreftes,  however,  revenged  the 
death  of  his  father  by  killing  iEglfthus,  with  his  mo- 
ther Clytemneftia  ;  but  was  afterwards  haunted  by  the 
Furies  as  long  as  he  lived. 

CLYTIA,  or  Clytie,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  beloved  by  Apollo,   She  was  deferted  by  her 


lover,  who  paid  his  addrelTes  to  Leucothoc ;  and  this 
fo  irritated  her,  that  ftie  difcovered  the  whole  intrigue 
to  her  rival's  father.  Apollo  defpifed  her  the  more 
for  this  ;  and  fhe  pined  away,  and  was  changed  into  a 
flower,  commonly  called  a  fun-flo'wer,  which  ftill  turns 
its  head  towards  the  fun  in  his  courfe  in  token  of  her 
love. 

CNEORUM,  widow-wail:  A  genns  of  themono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  38th  order, 
Tricocc(E.  The  calyx  is  tridentated ;  there  are  three  equal 
petals,  and  a  tricoccous  berry.  There  is  but  one  fpe- 
cies, a  little  evergreen  and  very  ornamental  flirub,  adorn- 
ed with  fimple  leaves,  and  tripetalous  flowers  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour.  It  is  propagated  from  feeds,  and  requires 
no  other  care  than  to  be  kepi  free  from  weeds. 

CNICUS,  BLESSED-THISTLE  :  A  gcnus  of  the  po- 
lygamia  jequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefiif 
clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  49th  order,  Compofita.  The  calyx  is  ovate,  im- 
bricated with  fpinous-branched  fcales,  and  encircled 
with  bradleae.    The  florets  are  equal.    There  are  fe- 
ven  fpecies,  of  which  the  only  remarkable  one  is  that 
ufed  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  carduus  benediSus. 
This  is  an  annual  plant  cultivated  in  gardens :  it  flow- 
ers in  June  and  July,  and  perfedls  It  feeds  in  autumn. 
For  medical  purpofes  the  plant  flaould  be  gathered 
when  in  flower,  dried  in  the  fhade,  and  kept  In  a  very 
dry  airy'place,  to  prevent  its  rotting  or  growing  moul- 
dy, which  it  Is  very  apt  to  do.    The  leaves  have  a  pe- 
netrating bitter  tafte,  not  very  ftrong  or  durable,  ac- 
companied with  an  ungrateful  flavour,  which  they  are 
in  a  great  meafure  freed  from  by  keeping.    Water  ex- 
trafts  in  a  little  time,  even  without  heat,  the  lighter 
and  more  grateful  parts  of  this  plant ;  if  the  digeftion 
is  continued  for  fome  hours,  the  difagreeable  par  ts  are 
taken  up ;  a  ftrong  decoftlon  is  very  naufeous  and  of- 
fenfive  to  the  ftomach.    Redllfied  fpirit  gains  a  very 
pleafant  bitter  tafte,  which  remains  uninjured  In  the 
extra£l.    The  virtues  of  this  plant  are  little  known  In 
the  prefent  praftice.   The  naufeous  dccoftion  is  fome- 
times ufed  to  provoke  vomiting  ;  and  a  ftrong  infufion 
to  promote  the  operation  of  other  emetics.    But  this 
elegant  bitter,  when  freed  from  the  offenfive  parts  of 
the  herb,  may  be  advantageoufly  applied  to  other  pur- 
pofes.   Or  Lewis  informs  us,  that  he  has  experienced 
excellent  effiecls  from  a  light  infufion  of  carduus  In  lofs  - 
of  appetite,  where  the  ftomach  was  Injured  by  irregu- 
larities.   A  ftronger  infufion  made  in  cold  or  warm 
water,  if  drunk  freely,  and  the  patient  kept  warm,  oc- 
cafions  a  plentiful  fweat,  and  promotes  all  the  fecre- 
tions  in  general.    The  feeds  of  the  plant  are  alfo  con- 
fiderably  bitter,  and  have  fometimes  been  ufed  with  the 
fame  intention  as  the  leaves. 

GNIDUS,  (anc.  geog.)  a  Greek  town  of  Garlaj. 
fituated  on  a  horn  or  promontory  of  a  peninfula.  It 
had  in  front  a  double  port,  and  an  ifland  lying  before 
it  in  form  of  a  theatre,  which  being  joined  to  the  con- 
tinent by  moles  or  caufeways,  made  Cnidus  a  DIpo- 
lis  or  double  town,  (Strabo),  becaufe  a  great  number 
of  Cnidians  inhabited  the  ifland.    Paufanias  mentions' 

a  bridge  which  joined  the  ifland  to  the  continent.  

Cjiidilf  the  people.  C«ii////j',~the  epithet. —  Cnldia  F'e-- 
nus,  a  principal  divinity  of  the  Cnidians,  (Horace),. 


Ciieorum 
li 

Cnidus. 
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GiiofTtis,   Her  {latue  was  executed  by  Praxiteles;  and  fo  exqui-  from  and  after  the  fifth  day  of  July  1 785,  take  out  at 

^^Coach.    fjtely  done,  and  fo  much  admired,  that  people  came  the  cxcife  office  in  London,  or  of  their  agents  in  the 

^       from  all  parts  to  view  it,  (Phny).    Of  this  place  was  country,  a  licence  to  be  renewed  annually  at  lead  ten 

ILudoxus,  the  famous  aftrunomer  and  geomecrician,  days  before  the  expiracif)n  of  the  former,  for  which  they 

who  hadh^re  an  oblervatory,  (Strabo).  mnft  pay  20s.  They  mull  alfo  pay  20s  duty  for  every 

CNOSSUS,  or  Cnosus,  anciently  called  Caratos,  four-wheeled  carriage  newly  built  for  fale,  and  los.  for 

from  a  co^nominal  river  running  by  it  ;  a  city  of  every  two-wheel  carriage.    Thefe  duties  are  alio  pay- 

'^Crete,  23  miles  to  the  eafl  of  Gortina,  (Peutinger).  able  to  the  commiflioners  of  the  excife  in  town,  or  their 


Here  ftood  the  fepulchre  of  Jupiter,  the  famous  laby- 
rinth, and  the  palace  of  Minos  a  very  ancient  king;  here 
happened  the  adventure  of  Ariadne  his  daughter  with 
Thefeus,  called  Gnofis,  (Ovid).  Its  port-town  was 
Heracleum,  on  the  eatl  fide  of  the  ifland. 

COACH,  a  vehicle  for  commodious  travelling,  fu- 
fpended  on  leathers,  and  moved  on  wheels.  In  Bri- 
tain, and  throughout  Europe,  the  coaches  are  drawn 
by  horfes,  except,  in  Spain,  where  they  ufe  mules.  In 
a  part  of  the  tv&,  efpecially  the  dominions  of  the  great 
Mogul,  their  coaches  are  drawn  by  oxen.  In  Den- 
mark they  fometimes  yoke  rein-deer  in  their  coaches; 
though  rather  for  curiofity  than  ufe.  The  coachman 
is  ordinarily  placed  on  a  feat  raifed  before  the  body  of 
the  coach.  But  the  SpanilTi  policy  has  difplaced  him 
jn  that  country  by  a  royal  ordonnance  ;  on  occafion  of 
the  Duke  d'Olivares,  who  found  that  a  very  import- 
ant fecret,  whereon  he  had  conferred  in  his  coach, 
liad  been  overheard  and  revealed  by  his  coachman  : 
fmce  that  time  the  place  of  the  Spanifh  coachman  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  French  ftagc-coachman  and  our 
poflilion,  viz.  on  the  firft  horfe  on  the  left. 

The  invention  of  coaches  is  owing  to  the  French  : 
yet  coaches  are  not  of  any  great  antiquity,  even  in 
Prance,  fcarce  reaching  beyond  the  reign  of  their 
Francis  I.  Their  ufe,  at  their  firft  rife,  was  only  for 
the  country;  and  authors  obferve,  as  a  thing  very  fin- 
gular,  that  there  were  at  firft  no  more  than  two  coach- 
es in  Paris;  the  one  that  of  the  queen,  and  the  other 
that  of  Diana  natural  daughter  of  Henry  II.  The  firft 
courtier  who  had  one  was  Jean  de  Laval  de  Bois  Dau- 
phin; whofc  enormous  bulk  difablcd  him  from  travel- 
ling on  horfeback.  One  may  hence  judge  how  much 
variety,  luxury,  and  idlenefs,  have  grown  upon  our 
hands  in  later  days;  there  being  now  computed  in  that 
fame  city  no  lefs  than  15,000  coaches. 

Coaches  have  had  the  fate  of  all  other  inventions,  to 
be  brought  by  degrees  to  their  petfeftion  ;  at  prc- 
fent  they  feem  to  want  nothing,  either  with  regard 
to  eafe  or  magnificence.  Louis  XIV.  of  France  made 
fcveral  fumptuary  laws  for  reftraining  theexceflive  rich- 
nefs  of  coaches,  prohibiting,  the  ufe  of  gold,  filver,  &c. 
therein  ;  but  they  have  had  the  fate  to  be  neglefted. 

By  the  a.61  25  Geo.  III.  c.  47.  former  duties  on 
xoaqhes,  &c.  are  repealed,  and  the  following  charged 
in  lieu  thereof,  namely  :  For  every  coach,  berlin,  lan- 
dau, chariot,  calafh,  with  four  wheels,  chaife  marine, 
chaife  with  four  wheels,  and  caravan,  /or  by  w^hatever 
name  fuch  carriages  may  be  called,  kept  by  any  perfon 
for  his  own  ufe,  or  to  be  let  out  to  hire  (except  hack- 
ney coaches),  fhall  be  paid  the  yearly  fum  of  L.  7. 
And  for  every  calalTi,  chaife,  chair,  gig,  or  whill<ey, 
or  by  whatever  name  they  are  known  or  called,  having 
two  or  three  wheels,  to  be  drawn  by  one  or  more  hor- 
iies,  that  fhall  be  kept  by  any  perfon  for  his  own  ufe, 
^r  to  be  let  out  to  hire,  the  yearly  fum  of  L.  3,  los. 

£very  maker  of  .coaches,  chaife,  chariots,  &c,  muft, 


agents  in  the  country. 

Coach-makers  in  Scotland  are  to  take  out  their  li- 
cences and  pay  the  duties  to  the  comraiffioners  of  ex- 
cife in  Edinburgh,  or  their  agents  in'the  country  of  that 
part  ot  Great  Britain. 

Every  coach-maker  negledling  to  take  out  a  licence, 
and  renewing  the  fame  annually,  forfeits  L.  10;  and 
neglecting  or  refufing  to  fettle  every  fix  weeks,  in  the 
manner  particularly  direfted  by  the  a<5t,  is  a  forfeiture 
of  L  20. 

Hachney-CoACBRSy  thofe  expofed  to  hire,  in  the 
ftreets  of  London,  and  fome  other  great  cities,  at  rates 
fixed  by  authority.. 

One  thoufand  hackney-coaches  are  allowed  in  Lon- 
don and  Weftminfter;  which  are  to  be  licenfed  by  com- 
roiffioners,  and  to  pay  a  duty  to  the  crown.  They  are 
all  numbered,  having  their  numbers  engraved  on  tin 
plates  fixed  on  the  coach-doors.  Their  fares  or  rates 
are  fixed  by  aft  of  parliament ;  and  by  a  laie  aft  have 
been  increafed  in  confequence  of  a  new  weekly  tax. 

Stage-CoACHEs,  Slvq  tliofe  appointed  for  the  convey- 
ance of  travellers  from  one  city  or  town  to  another. 
The  mailers  of  ftage- coaches  are  not  liable  to  an  ac- 
tion for  things  loft  by  their  coachmen,  who  have  mo- 
ney given  them  to  carry  the  goods,  unlefs  where  fuch 
mafter  takes  a  price  for  the  fame. 

Perfons  keeping  any  coach,  berlin,  landau,  or  other 
carriage  with  four  wheels,  or  any  calafli,  chaife,  chair, 
or  other  carriage  with  two  wheels,  to  be  employed  as 
public  ftage  coaches  or  carriages,  for  the  purpofe  of" 
conveying  palTengers  forhire  to  and  from  different  places, 
fhall  pay  annually  5  s.  for  a  licence  ;  and  no  perfon  fo 
licenfed  fhall  by  virtue  of  one  licence  keep  more  thaa 
one  carriage,  under  the  penalty  of  L.  10. 

Mail-CoACHF.s,  are  ftage-coaches  of  a  particular  con- 
ftruftion  to  prevent  overturns;  and  for  a  certain  confi- 
deration  carry  his  Majefty's  mails,  which  are  protefted  by 
a  guard,  and  fubjeft  to  the  regulations  of  the  poil-office. 
They  are  pointed  as  to  their  time  of  arrival  and  depar- 
ture, are  reftrifted  to  four  in  fide  pafP  ngers,  and  from 
experience  have  proved  very  beneficial  to  the  commerce 
and  corrcfpondence  of  this  country.  J(jhn  Palmer,  Efq*; 
who  has  the  merit  of  the  invention,  and  been  indefati- 
gable in  bringing  the  eftabUfnment  to  a  permanent  foot- 
ing, has  been  greatly  patronifed  by  government  ;  and 
got,  as  the  reward  of  his  fervice,a  handlorae  appointment 
in  the  general  poll-office  London. 

Coach,  or  Coufyt,  is  alio  a  fort  of  chamber  or  apart- 
ment in  a  large  ihip  of  war  near  the  {tern.  The  floor 
of  it  is  formed  by- the  aftmoft  part  of  the  quarter-deck, 
and  the  roof  of  it  by  the  poop  :  it  is  generally  the  ha- 
bitation of  the  captain, 

COADUNATE,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants  in 
t\ie  fragment  a  mdhodi  naturalis  of  Linnaeus,  in  which  he 
has  thefe  genera,  viz.  annona,  liri'odendrum,  magno- 
tia,  uvaria,  michelia,  thea. 

COAGULATION,  in  chemiftry,  is  performed  by 
5  fix 
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Coft?];tilum  fiit  different  agents;  and  by  each  of  thefe  Jn  feveral  that  the  fiibftance  employed  in  th 
different  nianners.  i.  It  is  performed  with  water,  by 
congealing,  cryftallizing,  and  precipitating,  as  in  the 
mercurius  vit£E  and  feme  other  preparations.  2.  With 
oil,  which,  by  the  force  of  fire,  unites  with  fulphur, 
faks,  and  metals.  3.  With  alcohol,  upon  the  Ipirit 
of  fal  ammoniac,  the  \yhite  of  eggs,  the  ferum  of  the 
blood,  &c.  4.  With  acid  and  alkali  growing  folid  to- 
gether, as  in  the  tartarum  vitriolatum.  5.  With  fixed 
alkali,  as  in  milk.  And,  6.  With  acid  falts  ;  as  in 
milk,  ferum,  and  the  whites  of  eggs. 

COAGULUM,  is  the  fame  with  what  in  Enghlh 
we  call  rur.net,  or  rather  the  curd  formed  thereby. 

COAKS.  For  the  exciting  of  intenfe  heats,  as 
for  the  fmeltingr  of  iron  ore,  and  for  operations  where 
the  acid  and  oily  particles  would  be  detrimental,  as  the 
drying  of  malt,  foffil- coals  are  previoufly  charred,  or 
reduced  to  coaks ;  that  is,  they  are  made  to  undergo  an 
operation  fimilar  to  that  by  which  charcoal  is  made. 
By  this  operation  coals  are  depiived  of  their  phlegm, 
their  acid  liquor,  and  part  of  their  fluid  oil.  Coaks, 
therefore,  confift  of  the  two  moH  fixed  conftituent 
parts,  the  heavy  oil  and  the  earth,  together  with  the 
acid  concrete  fait,  which,  though  volatile,  is  diffolved 
by  the  oil  and  the  eaith. 

COAL,  among  chemifts,  fignifies  any  -fubftance 
containing  oil,  which  has  been  expofed  to  the  fire  in 
clofe  veffels,  fo  that  all  its  volatile  principles  are  ex- 
pelled, and  that  it  can  fuftain  a  red  heat  without  fur- 
ther decompofition.  Coal  is  commonly  folid,  black, 
very  dry,  and  confiderably  hard.  The  fpccific  cha- 
tafter  of  perfeft  coal  is  its  capacity  of  burning  with 
accefs  of  air,  while  it  becomes  red-hot  and  fparkles, 
fometimes  with  a  fenfible  flame  which  gives  little  light, 
with  no  fmoke  or  fooc  capable  of  blackening  white 
bodies. 

Coal  is  capable  of  communicating  its  inflammable 
principle,  either  to  the  vitriolic  acid  with  which  it 
fiorms  fulphur ;  or  to  the  nitrous  acid  contained  in 
nitre,  which  it  inflames  ;  or  to  metallic  earths,  which 
it  reduces  into  metals.  But  the  phlogifton  cannot  pafs 
from  coal  to  form  thefe  new  combinations  without  the 
affifl:ance  of*  red-heat.  Coal  feems  to  be  ?ra  unalte- 
rable compound  in  every  Inilance  but  thofe  mentioned, 
of  burning  in  the  open  air,  and  of  communicating  its 
phlogiflon  to  other  bodies:  for  it  may  be  expofed  in 
clofe  veffels  to  the  moft  violent  and  long  continued  fire 
without  fuffering  the  1-afl;  decompofition.  No  difpofi- 
tion  to  fufe,  nor  any  diminution  of  weight,  can  be  per- 
ceived. It  is  a. fubftance  exceedingly  fixed,  and  per- 
haps the  mofi:  refiaftory  in  nature.  It  refills  the  adtion 
of  the  moll  powerful  menftrua,  liver  of  fulphnr  alone 
excepted.  Coal  is  evidently  a  refult  of  the  decompofi 
tion  of  the  compound  bodies  from  which  rt  is  obtain- 
ed. It  confifts  of  the  greateft;  part  of  the  earthy  prin- 
ciple of  thefe  compound  bodies,  with  which  a  part  of 
the  faline  principles,  and  fome  of  the  phlogilton  of 
the  decompofed  oil,  are  fixed  and  combined  very  inti- 
mately. Coal  can  never  be  formed  but  by  the  phlogi- 
flon  of  a  body  which  has  been  in  an  oilv  flate  :  hence 
it  cannot  be  formed  by  fulphur,  phofphorus,  metals, 
nor  by  any  other  fubft:ance  the  phlogiflon  of  which  is 
not  in  an  oily  fixate.  Alfo  ev  ry  oily  matter  treated 
with  ftre  in  clofe  veffels,  furnilhes  true  coal ;  fo  that 
whenever  a  charry  refiduuta  is  kft,  we  may  be  certain 
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operation  contained 
oil.  Laitly,  the  inflammable  principle  of  coal,  altho' 
it  proceeds  from  oil,  certainly  is  not  oil ;  but  pure 
phlogifton  ;  fince  coal  added  to  vitriolic  acid  can  form 
fulphur,  to  phofphoiic  acid  can  form  phofphorus. 
Sec.  and  fince  oil  can  produce  none  of  thefe  effects 
till  it  has-been  decompofed  and  reduced  to  the  ftate 
of  coal.  Befides,  the  phenomena  accompanying  the 
burning  of  coal  are  different  from  thofe  which  happen 
when  oily  fubftances  are  burnt.  The  flame  of  char- 
coal is  not  fo  bright  as  that  of  oil,  and  produces  no 
flame  or  foot. 

All  the  phlogifton  of  coal  is  not  burnt  in  the  open 
air,  particularly  when  the  combnftion  is  flow.  One 
part  of  it  exhales  without  decompofition,  and  forms  a 
vapour,  or  an  invifible  and  infenfible  gas.  This  va- 
pour (virhich  is,  or  at  leaft  contains  a  great  deal  of, 
fixed  air)  is  found  to  be  very  pernicious,  and  to  affe£t 
the  animal  fyllera  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  occafioa 
death  in  a  very  fhort  time.  For  this  reafon  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  remain  in  a  clofe  place,  where  charcoal  or 
any  other  fort  of  coal  is  burnt.  Perfons  ftruck  by 
this  vapour  are  ftunned,  faint,  fuffer  a  violent  headach, 
and  fall  down  fenfelefs  and  motionlefs.  The  befl:  me- 
thod of  recovering  them  is  by  expofure  to  the  open 
air,  and  by  making  them  fwallow  vinegar,  and  breathe 
its  fleam, 

Amongfl;  coals,  fome  differences  are  obfervable, 
which  proceed  from  the  difference  of  the  bodies  frora 
which  they  are  made :  fome  coale,  particularly,  are 
more  combuftible  than  others.  This  combuiiibility 
feems  to  depend  on  the  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  fa- 
line  principle  they  contain  ;  that  is,  the  more  of  the 
faline  principle  it  contains,  the  more  eafily  it  decom- 
pofes  and  burns.  For  example,  coals  made  of  plants 
and  wood  containing  much  faline  matter  capable  of 
fixing  it,  the  aflies  of  which  contain  much  alkaline  fait, 
burn  vigoroilfly  and  produce  much  heat ;  whereas  the 
coals  of  animal  matters,  the  faline  principles  of  which  are 
volatile,  and  cannot  be  fixed  but  in  fmall  quantity,  and 
the  afhes.  of  which  contain  httle  or  no  f3lt,*aif  fcarcely 
at  all  combuftible.  For  they  not  only  do  not  kindle  fo 
eafily  as  charcoal  does,  nor  ever  burn  alone,  but  they 
cannot  be  reduced  to  aflies,  without  very  great  trouble, 
even  when  the  moft  effeftual  methods  are  ufed  to  faci- 
litate the  combuftion.  The  coal  of  bullocks  blood  has 
been  kept  for  fix  hours  very  red  in  a  fhallow  crucible, 
furrounded  with  burning  charcoal,  and  conftantly  ftir- 
red  all  the  time,  that  it  might  be  totally  expofed  tts 
the  air  ;  yet  could  it  not  be  reduced  to  white,  or  even 
grey,  aflies:  It  ftill  remained  very^ black,  and  full  of 
phlogifton.  The  coals  of  pure  oils,  or  of  concrete 
oily  fubflances  and  foot,  which  is  a  kind  of  coal  raifed 
during  inflammation,  are  as  difiicultly  reduced  to  afhes 
as  animal  coals.  Thefe  coals  contain  very  little  faline 
matter  ;  and  their  aflies  yield  no  alkali.  The  coals 
which  are  fo  difficultly  burnt,  are  alfo  lefs  capable  of 
inflaming. with  nicre  than  others  more  combuftible;  and 
fome  of  them  even  in  a  great  meafure  refift  the  adion 
of  nitre. 

COAL,  in  -mineralogy-,  a  kind  of  folid  inflammable 
fubilance,  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  bituminous  nature,  and 
commonly  ufed  for  fuel.  Of  this  fubftance  there  are 
various  ipecies. 

I,  Fii-coal  ( L'uhanthrax ) i  is  a  black,  folid,  com- 
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pa£t,  brittle  mafs,  of  moderate  hardnefs,  lamellated 
flrufture,  more  or  lefs  fliining,  but  feldom  capable  of 
a  good  polilh  ;  and  does  not  melt  when  heated.  Ac- 
cording to  Kirwan,  it  confifts  of  petrol  or  afphaltum, 
intimately  mixed  with  a  fmall  portion  of  earth  chiefly 
argillaceous  ;  feldom  calcareous  ;  and  frequently  mixed 
with  pyrites.  A  red  tinfture  is  extracted  from  it  by 
fpirit  of  wine,  but  caufl;ic  alkali  attacks  the  bituminous 
part.  From  fome  forts  of  it  a  varnifli  may  be  made 
by  means  of  fat  oils.  .  Fixed  alkah  has  never  been 
found  in  any  kind  of  it,  nor  fulphur,  unlefs  when  it 
happens  to  be  mixed  with  pyrites. — None  of  the  va- 
rious kinds  are  found  to  be  eleftrics per fe  (a). 

The  varieties  of  lithanthrax,  enumerated  byCronftedt, 
are,  i.  With  a  fmall  quantity  of  argillaceous  earth  and 
vitriolic  acid.  It  is  of  a  black  colour,  and  fliining  texture : 
it  burns,  and  is  moftly  confumed  in  the  Hre,  but  leaves, 
however,  a  fmall  quantity  of  aflies.    2.  Slaty  coal. 

2.  Culm  coal,  called  holm,  by  the  Swedes,  has  a 
greater  poi-tion  of  argillaceous  earth  and  vitriolic  acid, 
with  a  moderate  proportion  of  petrol.  It  has  the 
fame  appearance  with  the  foregoing,  though  its  tex- 
ture is  more  dull:  it  burns  with  a  flame,  without  be- 
ing confumed,  but  leaves  behind  it  a  flag  of  the  fame 
bulk  with  the  original  volume  of  the  coal.  The  fol- 
lowing is  Mr  Kirwan's  defcription  of  it  from  the  me- 
moirs of  the  Stockholm  academy.  "  Its  fratlure  has 
a  rougher  feftion  than  the  cannel  coal ;  its  fpecific 
gravity  from  1300  to  1370.  The  befl:  kind  affords 
by  diftiilation,  at  firfl;  fixed  air,  then  an  acid  hquor, 
afterwards  inflammable  air,  and  a  light  oil  of  the  na- 
ture of  petrol;  then  a  volatile  alkali;  and  laibly  pitch- 
oil.  The  refiduum  is  nearly  three  quarters  of  the 
whole  ;  and  being  flowly  burnt,  aff"ords  1 3  per  cent, 
of  aflies,  which  confifl:  moftly  of  argillaceous  earth  ; 
and  about  three  hundredth  parts  of  them  are  magne- 
tic. It  is  found  in  England,  and  among  fome  alu- 
minous ores  in  Sweden." 

3.  Slate-coal  contains  fuch  a  quantity  of  argillaceous 
earth,  that  it  looks  like  common  flate  ;  however,  it 
•burns  by  itfelf  with  a  flame.  M.  Magellan  is  of  opi- 
nion that  this  is  the  bituminous  fubftance  already  de- 
fcribed  (fee  Clay,  p-  51.)  This  fchiftus  is  of  a  dark 
bluifli  rufty  colour  ;  when  thrown  on  the  fire  it  burns 
with  a  lively  flame,  and  almoft  as  readily  as  the  oily 
wood  of  dry  olive  tree,  or  lignum  vitas ;  emitting  the 
very  difagreeable  fmell  of  petrol.    Such  large  quarries 
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of  it  are  found  near  Purbeck  in  Dorfetfhire,  that  the  'Coal, 
poorer  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  thence  fupplied  with  ^""^  ' 
fuel.    From  the  appearance  of  this  flaty  coal,  Cron- 
ftedt  has  been  induced  to  fuppofe  that  the  earth  of 
all  kinds  of  coal  is  argillaceous,  though  it  Is  not  fo 
eafy  to  diftingulfli  it  after  being  burnt.  The  pit-coals,  - 
he  fays,  contain  more  or  lefs  of  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  for 
which  reafon  the  fmoke  ai-ifmg  from  them  attacks  fil- 
ver  In  the  fame  manneK  as  fulphur  does,  let  the  coals 
be  ever  fo  free  from  marcafite,  which,  however,  is  of- 
ten imbedded  or  mixed  with  them. 

4.  Cannel  coal  (Ampdites),  is  of  a  duU  black  co- 
lour ;  breaks  eafiy  in  all  direftions ;  and,  if  broken 
tranfverfely,  prefents  a  fmooth  conchoidal  furface.  It 
burns  with  a.  bright  lively  flame,  but  is  veiy  apt  to 
fly  in  pieces  In  the  fire  ;  however  it  Is  faid  to  be  en- 
tirely deprived  of  this  property  by  Immerfion  In  water 
for  fome  hours  previous  to  its  being  ufed.  It  containa 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  petrol  in  a  lefs  condenfed  ftate 
than  other  coals.  Its  fpecific  gravity  Is'about. 1.270. 
This  kind  of  coal,  being  of  an  uniform  hard  texture, 
is  eafily  turned  on  a  lath,  and  takes  a  good  polifli.  Hence 
It  is  uied  for  making  various  toys,  which  appear  almoit 
as  well  as  if  made  of  the  fineft  jet. 

5.  Kilkenny  coal  is  the  lighteft  of  any ;  its  fpecific 
gravity  being  only  about  1400.  It  contains  the  lar- 
geft  quantity  of  afphaltum;  burns  with  lefs  fmoke  and 
flame,  and  more  intenfely,  though  more  flowly,  than 
the  cannel-coal.  The  quantity  of  earth  It  contains 
does  not  exceed  one  twentieth  part  of  its  weight ;  but 
this  kind  of  coal  Is  frequently  mixed  with  pyrites.  •  It 
is  found  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Leinfter  in  Ireland.  The  quahVty  of  it  as 
burning  without  fmoke,  is  proverbially  ufed  as  an  en- 
comium on  the  county. 

6.  Sulphureous  coal  confifts  of  the  former  kinds  mix- 
ed with  a  very  confiderable  portion  of  pyrites ;  whence 
it  is  apt  to  moulder  and  break  when  expofed  to  the 
air,  after  which  water  will  aft  upon  it.  It  contains 
ydlow  fpots  that  look  like  metal ;  burns  with  a  ful- 
phureous  fmell,  leaving  behind  it  either  flag  or  ful- 
phureous  aflies,  or  both.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  1500 
or  more. 

7.  Bovey  coal  (Xylanthrax),  Is  of  a  brown  or 
brownlfli  black  colour,  and  of  a  yellow  laminar  tex- 
ture. Its  laminae  are  frequently  flexible  when  firft 
dug,  though  they  generally  harden  when  expofed  to 
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(a)  "  The  varieties  of  this  coal  (fays  Mr  Magellan)  are  very  numerous  according  to  the  different  fub- 
ftances  with  which  it  is  mixed  ;  but  in  regard  to  their  ceconomlcal  ufes,  only  two  kinds  are  taken  notice  of  by 
■the  Britlfli  legiflature,  viz.  culm  and  caking  coals.  The  caking  coals,  in  burning,  fliow  an  incipient  fufion, 
fo  that  their  fmalleft  pieces  unite  In  the  fire  Into  one  mafs ;  by  which  means  the  fmalleft  pieces,  and  even  the 
mere  duft  of  this  kind,  are  almoft  equally  valuable  with  the  largeft  pieces.  The  other  fort  called  culm,  does  not 
fufe  or  unite  in  the  fierceft  fire  ;  fo  that  the  fmall  coal,  being  unfit  for  domeftic  purpofes,  can  only  be  ufed  in 
burning  llmeftone. 

«  It  fliould  be  an  eafy  matter  for  any  perfon  to  diftingulfli  culm  from  fmall  caking  coal,  either  by  try- 
ing to  make  fire  with  it  in  a  common  grate,  without  interpofing  any  other  fuel  between  it ;  when  if  it 
kindles,  it  is  a  caking  coal ;  if  not.  It  is  culm  :  Or  by  putting  fome  of  thefe  fmall  fragments  of  coal 
on  an  Ignited  iron  fliovel ;  If  they  melt  and  run  together,  they  belong  to  the  caking  kinds ;  if  not,  they 
are  r-lm.  But  It  feems  that  coal  merchants  are  now  in  the  cuftom  of  calling  culm  the  powdery  parts  of  pit- 
■coai,  of  whatfoever  kind  they  may  happen  to  be.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  there  is  a  difi'erence  in  the  duty 
payable  by  culm  and  by  caking  coals.  There  never  was  any  difficulty,  however,  on  the  fubjedl  ;  nor  would 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  coUedling  the  tax,  were  it  not  for  the  infufferable  ignorance  and  love  of  defpotic  op- 
preflion  which  generally  pervades  the  underling  officers  of  the  revenue." 
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Coal.     the  air.    It  confifts  of  wood  penetrated  with  petrol 

V         or  bitumen,  and  frequently  contains  pyrites,  alum, 

and  vitriol.  According  to  the  German  chemifts  its 
alhes  contain  a  little  fixed  alkali  ;  but  Mr  Mills  differs 
frorri  them  on  this  fubject.  By  diftillation  it  yields  a 
fetid  liquor  mixed  with  a  volatile  alkali  and  oil ;  part 
of  which  Is  fcluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  part  of  a  mi- 
neral nature,  and  infoluble.  It  is  found  in  almoft  all 
the  countries  of  Europe. 

Thefe  are  the  mofl  eonfiderable  varieties  of  coals 
commonly  known  ;  but  we  mufl  not  imagine  that 
each  of  them  is  to  be  met  homogeneous  in  thofe  places 
where  they  are  founcf.  On  the  contrary,  the  differ- 
ent qualities  and  proportions  of  their  ingredients  make 
a  vafl  number  of  other  varieties,  fit  for  different  pur- 
pofes,  according  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  tliofe 
they  contain.  Thus,  various  kinds  of  coals  are  often 
found  mixed*  with  one  another  under  ground ;  and 
fome  of  the  finer  forts  fometimes  run  like  veins  be- 
tween thofe  of  a  coarfer  kind.  Thus,  M.  Magellan 
obferved  in  the  line  coals  employed  in  a  curious  ma- 
nufacStory  at  Binningham,  that  they  produced  a  much 
clearer  flame  than  he  had  ever  obferved  from  common 
coal ;  yet,  on  inquiry,  he  found  that  thefe  were 
picked  out  from  the  common  coals  of  the  coimtry, 
through  which  they  ran  in  veins,  and  were  eafily  dif- 
tinguifiied  by  the  mannfaifurers,  though  they  did 
not  afford  fullicicnt  indications  of  a  fpeciflc  differ- 
ence. The  purpofe  to  which  they  were  applied  was 
the  moulding  rods  of  tranfparent  and  coloured  glafs 
into  the  fliapes  proper  for  common  buttons ;  which 
they  ptrfonned  w'ith  aftonifhing  expedition. 

l  ourcroy  remarks,  that  this  foflil  bitumen,  when 
heated  In  contact  with  ri  body  in  combuftion,  and  ha- 
ving a  free  accefs  of  air,  kindles  the  more  flowly  and 
with  the  greater  difiiculty  in  proportion  as  it  is  more, 
weighty  and  compaft.  When  once  kindled,  it  emits 
a  firong  and  durable  heat,  and  burns  for  a  long  time 
before  it  is  cnnfumed.  The  matter  that  is  burned, 
and  p;  oduces  the  flame,  appears  very  denfe,  and  feems 
united  to  fome  other  fubflance  wliich  retards  its  de- 
ftruftion.  On  burnings  it  emits  a  particular  ftrong 
fmell,  which  is  not  at  all  fulphureous  when  the  coal 
contains  no  pyrites.  When  the  combuftible,  oily, 
and  other  volatile  parts  of  the  coal  are  difhpated,  if 
the  combuftion  be  then  flopped,  the  remainder  is 
found  to  be  reduced  to  a  true  charred  ftate,  and  is 
called  coah.  This  fubftance  is  capable  of  exciting  the 
moft  intenfe  heat,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  ufed  in  me- 
tallurgic  works  all  over  Britain. 

It  is  well  known  (fays  M.  Magellan),  that  the 
Englifli  miethod  of  burning  pit-coal  into  coah  has  been 
a  moll  profitable  and  happy  acquifitlon  for  the  fmelt- 
ing  our  ores,  and  for  many  other  metallurgical  and 
chemical  proceffcs  In  this  ifland.  But  the  ingenious 
and  advantageous  undertaking  of  lord  Duiidonald,  by 
which  he  turns  to  a  very  eonfiderable  profit  the  mines 
of  coals  In  his  and  other  ellates,  bulldin;:^-  ovcug  of  a 
proper  conftruftlon  for  burning  pit-C{)ai  nio  coak, 
and  at  the  fame  time  for  collefling,  in  feparate  re- 
ceptacles, the  volatile  alkah,  oil,  tar,  and  pitch,  which 
were  generally  lofl  by  the  ufual  method,  defervcs  to 
be  noticed,  as  It  affords  a  very  remarkable  Inftance  of 
the  great  loffes  to  mankind,  for  want  of  carefully  at- 
tending to  every  refult  from  great  proceffcs  of  art 
Vol.  V.  Part  I. 
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when  made  on  a  large  fcale.  Thefe  ovens  are  fo  con- 
trived, as  to  admit  an  under  fupply  of  air  ;  and  t!ie 
coals,  after  being  kindled,  decompofe  themfclves  by  a 
flow  but  incomplete  combuftion,  which  does  not  de- 
ftroy  the  ingredients.  The  refiduum  left  I;i  the  oven 
proves  to  be  moft  excellent  cinders  or  coaks ;  wliilil 
the  volatile  parts,  which  otherwife  w^ould  be  difhpated 
in  the  air,  are  feparated  and  condenfed  In  refervoirs, 
or  receptacles  of  capacious  fize,  placed  at  proper  di- 
ftances  beyond  the  reach  of  fire.  Monf.  Faujas  de 
St  Fond,  who  vifited  thefe  works  in  a  trip  he  made 
to  Scotland,  undertook  to  eredl  a  fimilar  kind  of  oven 
in  France  :  and  it  Is  rather  fingular,  that  he  endeavours 
to  eftablifli  a  claim  of  having  difcovered  the  fame  pro- 
ceffes  before  he  faw  them  In  Scotland  ;  as  if  it  did  not 
refledl  a  greater  honour  on  his  Induflry,  to  carry  back 
to  his  country  fome  ufeful  knowledge,  than  to  return 
as  ignorant  as  our  Enghfu  travellers,"  &c. 

On  fubjefting  pit-coal  of  any  kind  to  diftillation  In 
clofe  veffels,  it  fir  ft  yields  a  phlegm  or  watery  hquor  ; 
then  an  ethereal  or  volatile  oil ;  afterwards  a  volatile 
alkali ;  and  laftly,  a  thick  and  greafy  oil  :  but  it  is  re- 
markable, that,  by  reftifying  this  laff  oil,  a  tranfparent 
thin  and  light  oil  of  a  ftraw  colour  Is  produced,  which 
being  expofed  to  the  air  becomes  black  like  animal 
oils.  From  this  and  other  obfervatlons,  the  general 
opinion  is,  that  all  coals,  bitumens,  and  other  oily 
fubftances  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  derive  their 
origin  from  vegetables  buried  In  the  earth  ;  fince  It  is 
well  known  that  only  organifed  bodies  have  the  power 
of  producing  oily  and  fiit  fubftances.  "  The  amazing 
irregularities,  gaps,  and  breaks  (fays  M  Magellan)  of 
the  flrata  of  coals,  and  of  other  foffde  fubllances,  e- 
vince  that  this  globe  has  undergone  the  moft  violent 
convulfions,  by  which  its  parts  have  been  broken,  de- 
tached and  overturned  in  different  waysj  burying  larfe 
trafts  of  their  upper  furfaces,  with  all  the  animal 
and  vegetable  produclions  there  exifting,  at  the  time 
of  tiiofe  horrible  cataftrophes,  whofe  epoch  far  pre- 
cedes all  human  records.  And  It  is  eafy  to  be  con- 
ceived, that  the  various  heaps  and  congeries  of  thefe 
vegetable  and  animal  fubftances,  remaining  for  at^es 
and  ages  in  the  bov/els  of  the  earth,  have  obtained  va- 
rious confiflencies,  and  ftill  produce  thofe  oily  and  bi- 
tuminous juices,  which  find  way  to  gufh  out,  leaving 
behind  thtiir  thickeft  parts  on  the  fame  places  where 
they  are  found,  and  In  many  others  where  the  induflry 
of  mankind  never  will  be  able  to  penetrate." 

CoAL-Mine.  See  Coalery.  — Malicioufly  fetting 
fire  to  coal-mines  Is  felonv,  by  flat.  10.  Geo.  II.  c.  ?2. 

Small  Coal,  a  fort  of  charcoal  prepared  from  the 
fpray  and  brufhwood  flripped  off  from  the  l>ranches  of 
coppice  wood,  fometimes  bound  in  bairns  for  that  pur- 
pofe, and  fometimes  chaired  without  binding.  In  which 
cafe  it  is  called  "  coming  it  together."  j 

COAI^ERY,  CoALiERY,  or  Colliery  ;  a  coal-  M  -  iry  of 
work,  or  place  where  Coals  are  dug.  coals. 

It  is  ge:ierally  agreed,  thiU  our  cannel-coal  *  is  the  *  See  Am- 
lapis  ampciites  of  the  R-jinans  ;  though  it  feems  to 
have  been  ufed  by  them  only  fi)r  making  toys,  brace- 
lets, &c.  But  of  that  common  fu.'l  wliich  we  denomi- 
nate coals,  the  native  Romans  were -entirely  Ignorant. 
It  is  certain  that  they  are  not,  as  fome  have  Imagined, 
the  lapis  obfidianus  of  Pliny,  about  which  there  have 
M  been 
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Coalerv'.  been  great  dlfputesf :  nor  the  Gagates,  or  Jet,  which 
^iTxxxV'  ^g^''">  ^^^"^^  taken  for  the  lapis  ohfdianus  ; 

cap.  though  the  Hghtnefs  and  texture  fliow  plainly  that  it  is 

Auguflus  not  either  ftone  or  coal.  In  fact,  there  are  no  beds  of 
placed  the  it  in  the  conipafs  of  Italy.  The  great  line  of  that  fuel 
fbt'r'ele''^  feems  to  fweep  away  round  tlie  globe,  from  north-eail 
^hints'  to  fouth-weil ;  not  ranging  at  a  dittance  even  from  the 
made  of  it  fouth-eaftcrly  parts  of  our  ifland,  as  is  generally  ima- 
in  the  tem-  gined,  but  actually  vifiting  Brabant  and  France,  and 
Pj^^^°^ yet  avoiding  Italy. 

But  the  primaeval  Britons  appear  to  have  ufed  it. 
And  in  the  precinfts  of  Manchefter  particularly,  which 
are  furnifhed  with  an  inexhauilible  abundance  of  it, 
they  could  not  have  remained  unappriftd  of  the  agree- 
able combuttible  around  them.    The  currents  there 
frequently  bring  down  fragments  of  coal  from  the 
mountains  ;  and  in  the  long  and  winding  courfe  of 
them  through  the  parift,  tlie  Britons  would  foon  mark 
the  (hining  ftones  in  the  channels  ;  and  by  the  aid  of 
accident,  or  the  force  of  reflection,  find  out  the  utility 
of  them.    But  we  can  advance  Hill  nearer  to  a  cer- 
tainty.    Several  pieces  of  coal  were  difcovered  fome 
years  ago  in  the  fand  under  the  Roman  way  to  Rib- 
chefter,  when  both  were  dug  up  at  the  conftrudlion  of 
a  houfe  in  Q^ay-llreet.    The  number  of  pieces,  feve- 
ral  of  them  as  large  as  eggs,  was  not  lefs  than  40  ; 
and  a  quantity  of  flack  was  dug  up  with  them.  Thefe 
circumilances  fhow  the  coals  to  have  been  lodged  upon 
the  fpot,  before  the  road  of  the  Romans  covered  it. 
That  ground  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mance- 
^    I?,  "the  mow:]:,  the  Britons  had  there  repohted  a  quantity  of 
place  of      coals,  probably  for  the  ufe  of  the  garrifon  ;  and  many 
of  the  fmaller  fragments,  and  fome  of  the  flack,  were 
tifh^wn?"  buried  in  the  fand  upon  which  they  were  laid._  And 
the  fite  of   that  the  Britons  in  general  were  acquainted  with  this 
which  was  fj^gl^  Jg  evident  from  its  appellation  amongft  us  at  pre- 
CaaffieTr  ^^^oxi,  but  Britifh  ;  and  fubfifts  a- 

atMancVcf-  n^O"g  ^^^^  "^^'^^  ^         ^"'^  among  the  Cornifli 

ter.  in  their  holan,  to  this  day. 

The  extenfive  beds  of  fuel,  therefore,  with  which  the 
kingdom  of  England  and  the  precin6ts  of  Manchefter 
are  fo  happily  ftored,  were  firft  noticed  by  the  fl^ill, 
'  and  firft  opened  by  the  labour  of  the  Britons ;  and 
fome  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  among  us. 
And  the  nearer  quarries  in  the  confines  of  Bradford, 
Newton,  and  Manchefter,  would  naturallf  attract  the 
notice,  and  invite  the  inquiries,  of  the  Britons,  before 
any  others.  The  current  of  the  Medlock,  which 
wafhes  the  fides  of  them,  would  bring  down  fpecimens 
of  the  riches  within,  lodge  many  of  them  about  the 
Caftlefield,  and  allure  the  Britons  fucceffively  to  a  col- 
ledlion  of  the  one  and  a  fearch  after  the  other. 

But,  even  for  ages  after  the  difcovery,  wood  continu- 
ed to  compofe  the  general  firing  of  the  nation.  In  852, 
a  .  grant  was  made  of  fome  lands  by  the  abbey  of  Peter- 
borough, under  the  refervation  of  certain  boons  and 
payments  in  kind'  to  the  monaftery  ;  as,  one  night's 
entertainment;  10  velL-ls  of  Welfti  and  two  of  com- 
mon ale  ;  6o,cart-lcads  of  wood  ;  and  12  of  pit-coal ; 
where  we  fee  the  quantity  of  coal  was  only  one  cart- 
load to  five  of  wood.  The  latter  naturally  continued 
the  principle  article  of  our  fuel  as  long  as  the  forefts 
and  thickets  prefented  themfelves  fo  ready  to  the 
hand  :  and  fuch  it  continued  till  a  very  late  period. 
The  firft  public. notice  of  the  former  is  mectioned  by 
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Mr  Hume  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  who  Coa'trf, 
in  the  year  1272,  granted  a  charter  to  the  town  of"'"  v~— • 
Newcaftle,  giving  the  inhabitants  a  hcence  to  dig  coals: 
and  the  firft  ftatute  relating  to  this  article  was  the 
9  Henry  V.  c.  10.  ordaining  all  keels  in  the  port  of 
Ncwcaitle  to  be  meafured  by  ccmmiffioners,  before 
carriage  of  coals,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.    They  were  not 
brought  into  common  ufe  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  ; 
and  were  then  fold  for  about  17s.  ^  chaldron..  IfxC.tv.phcWv 
fome  years  after  the  reftoration,  there  were  about  ^"^"^''^ 
20O5OOO  chaldrons  burnt  in  London  ;  in  1670,  about 
270,00c.  chaldrons  ;  and  aUthe  revolution,  upwards  of 
300,000  chaldrons  ;  and  at  prefent,  full  600,000  are 
annually  confumed  there.    There  is,  befides,  an  im-  I 
menfe  confumption  in  other  parts  of  Britain,  and  in  ' 
Ireland.    In  Scotland,  they  fupply  their  own  confump- 
tion,  and  alfo  export.    In  Ireland,  though  they  have  1 
coal,  yet  they  take  annually  to  the  value  of  30,000 1. 
from  England,  and  12,000 1,  from  Scotland. 

The  moft  remarkable  coalery,  or  coal-work,  that  wc 
have  ever  had  in  this  ifland,  was  that  wrought  at  Bur- 
rowftounnefs,  under  the  fea.  I'he  veins  of  coal  were 
found  to  continue  under  the  bed  of  the  fea  in  this  place, 
and  the  colliers  had  the  coui-age  to  work  the  vein  near 
half  way  over  ;  there  being  a  mote  half  a  mile  from  the 
fliore,  where  there  was  an  entry  that  went  down  into 
the  coal-pit,  under  the  fea.  This  was  made  into  a 
kind  of  round  key  or  mote,  as  they  call  it,  built  fo  as  to 
keep  out  the  fea,  which  flowed  there  twelve  feet.  Here 
the  coals  were  laid,  and  a  ftiip,  of  that  draught  of  wa-  ; 
ter,  could  lay  her  fide  to  the  mote,  and  take  in  the  j 
coal. — This  famous  colliery  belonged  to  the  earl  of 
Kincardine's;  family.  The  freflr  water  which  fprung 
from  the  bottom  and  fides  of  the  coal  pit,  was  always 
drawn  out  upon  the  fliore  by  an  engine  moved  by  wa-  ' 
ter, that  drew  it  forty  fathom.  This  coal-pit  continued 
to  be  wrought  many  years  to  the  great  profit  of  the 
owners,  and  the  wonder  of  all  that  faw  it  ;  but,  at 
latt,  an  unexpedted  higli  tide  drowned  the  whole  at 
once  :  the  labourers  had  not  time  to  efcape,  but  perifli- 
ed  in  it. 

There  are  feveral  other  countries  in  Europe  which 
poflefs  confiderable  coal-mines  ;    as  France,  Liege, 
Germany,  and  Sweden.    Alfo  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  there  has  been  coal  difcovered,  and 
wrought;  in  Newfoundland,  Cape-Breton,  Canada,  and  , 
fome  of  the  New-England  provinces.    But  in  all  thefe 
countries,  the  coal  is  of  a  quality  much  inferior  to  the  of  the  Bri- 
Bi-itifli,  and  entirely  unfit  to  be  ufed  in  many  manu-  tilh  coals, 
failures  ;   fo  that  they  are  obliged  to  import  great 
quantities  from  Britain  for  the  ufe  of  their,  manufac- 
tures of  iron,  &c.  •  ^ 

Our  inland  coal-trade,  that  is,  carrying  coals  from  fniportanq 
Newcaftle,  Sunderland,  Blith,   and   other  adjacent  of  the  coal 
places  in  the  north  of  England,  as  alfo  from  the  frith  trade, 
of  Edinburgh  in  Scotland,  and  other  places  thereabouts, 
to  the  city  of  London,  and  ter  the  port- towns  on  the 
coaft  all  the  way,  as  well  on  this  fide  of  Newcaftle, 
north,  as  up  the  channel  as  high  ^s  Portfmouth  weft, 
is  a  prodigious  article,  and  employs  abundance  of  flrip- 
ping  and  feamen;  in  fo  much  that,  in  a  time  of  ur- 
gent neceflity,  the  coalery  navigation  alone  has  been 
able  to  fupply  the  government  with  a  body  of  feamen 
for  the  royal  navy,  able  to  man  a  confiderable  fleet  at 
a  very  Ihort  waining,  ?ind  that  without  difficulty,  when 

no 
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C«alery.  no  other  branch  of  trade  would  do  the  like.  Likewife 
the  Whitehaven  coaleries  in  Cumberland,  belonging  to 
Sir  James  Lovvther,  furnlfli  feveral  counties  in  Ireland 
with  coals,  and  conftantly  employ  upwards  of  2000 
feamen  ;  which  alfo  is  a  noble  nurfery  for  the  navy  of 
this  kingdom.  And  not  only  do  the  pit-coals  fufii- 
ciently  fupply  all  the  ports,  but,  by  jmeans  of  thofe 
ports  and  the  navigable  rivers,  all  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties very  far  inland. 

In  fhort,  coals,  though  not  an  exclufive,  yet  may, 
with  propriety,  be  flyled  a  peculiar  bleffing  to  Britain 
from  their  great  plenty,  their  acknowledged  excel- 
lence, and  their  being  found  in  fuch  places  as  are 
conveniently  fituated  for  exportation.  Nor  is  there 
any  danger  of  the  export-trade  being  lefiened  even  by 
the  feveral  duties  that  have  been  laid  upon  them  ;  for 
the  foreign  confumpt  being  founded  in  necefiity  with 
regard  to  manufaftures,  and  in  ceconomy  where  they 
are  ufed  for  convenience  (wood  and  turf  being  dearer 
than  coals  with  the  duty),  we  need  be  in  no  fear  of 
the  markets  declining.  There  is  as  little  room  to  be 
alarmed  from  an  apprehenfion  of  their  being  exhaufted, 
as  the  prefent  works  are  capable  of  fupplying  us  for  a 
long  feries  of  years,  and  there  are  many  other  mines 
ready  to  be  opened  when  thefe  fhall  fail.  Befides, 
there  are  known  to  be  coals  in  many  parts  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  which  hitherto  they  have  had  no  encourage- 
ment to  work. 

Befides  the  value  of  this  commodity  as  a  conveni- 
!  ency  of  life,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  as  giving 

rife  to  a  nurfery  of  feamen  for  the  increafe  of  the 
marine  ;  other  important  advantages  deferve  to  be  no- 
ticed.   Coals  are  in  many  refpefts,  and  in  a  very  high 
d'egree,  ufeful  to  the  landed  intereft  ;  not  only  by  rai- 
fing  exceedingly  the  real  value,  and  of  courfe  the  pur- 
chafe,  of  thofe  lands  in  which  they  are  found,  and  thofe 
*  Thefe  are  through  which  it  is  neceffary  to  pafs*  from  the  works 
emphatical-to  the  places  where  they  are  embarked,  but  from  the 
ly  ftyled     general  improvements  they  have  occafioned  ;  fo  that 
■!L.iv- leaves,  ^  couniies  are  now  better  cultivated  than  Nor- 

t"'  cl  3.rc  1  c  t        ^  • 
at  as  high   thnmberland,  and  the  fame  efFefls  they  have  had  in  a 

rents  as  any  greater  or  lefs  degree  in  other  places.  Thoufands  of 
landed  pro-  laborious  people  are  employed  in  and  about  the  mines; 

thoufands  more  in  conveying  them  to  the  ports,  and 
on  board  the  fhips  ;  to  fay  nothing  of  thofe  that  draw 
their  fubfiftence  from  the  carriage  of  them  by  land  to 
fupply  families,  &c.  There  are  alfo  great  numbers 
that  live  in  a  fuperior  ftation  ;  as  ftewards,  diredlors, 
faftors,  agents,  book-keepers,  &c.  To  thefe  we  may 
add  the  extraordinary  encouragement  given  to  inge- 
nious artlfts  who  have  invented,  and  the  numerous 
workmen  continually  employed  about  thofe  feveral 
curious  and  coftly  machines  which,  for  a  variety  of 
purpofes  in  this  bufinefs,  are  in  continual  ufe,  and  of 
courfe  in  continual  wear  :  we  may  join  to  thefe  the 
multitudes  that  obtain  their  living  from  the  many  ma- 
nufaftures  in  which  they  are  employed,  and  w>^hich 
could  not  be  carried  on  but  by  the  help  and  cheapnefs 
of  coals.  Laftly,  the  produce  of  coals  exported,  which 
amounts  to  a  very  confiderable  fum,  befides  being  pro- 
fitable to  the  owners,  merchants,  and  mariners,  is  fo 
much  clear  gain  to  the  nation. 

It  might  be  expe£led,  that  a  trade  fo  beneficial  to 
individuals,  and  to  the  nation  in  general,  and  whic  h 
has  been  gradually  increafing  for  feveral  centuries  paft, 
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would  have  been  advanced  by  this  tirne  to  very  great  Coalery. 
perfeftion,  and  reduced  to  a  regular  fyftem.  But,  in  '  v 
one  very  eflential  refpeA,  It  is.  found  to  be  quite  other- 
wife.  The  art  of  working  coal-mines  in  the  moft  pro- 
fitable manner  is  indeed  highly  improved  :  but  the  fun- 
damental of  the  art,  that  of  fearching  for  and  difco- 
vering  coal  in  any  dlllridl  of  country  where  it  has  not 
yet  been  found,  has  never,  that  we  know^  of,  been 
treated  In  a  fyftematic  manner.  The  reader,  there- 
fore, will  not  be  difpleafed  to  find  this  defcA  fupplied 
in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  article,  together  with  a 
detail  of  all  the  other  operations  in  the  bufinefs  of 
coaleries. 

The  terreftrlal  matters  which  compofe  the  folid  Situation  01 
parts  of  the  earth  are  difpofed  In  ftrata,  beds,  or  lay-  the  ftrata. 
ers,  the  under  furface  of  one  bearing  againft  or  lying 
upon  the  upper  furface  of  ihat  below  it,  which  lad  bears 
or  lies  on  the  next  below  in  the  fame  manner. 

Thefe  ftrata  confiil  of  very  different  kinds  of  mat- 
ter, fuch  as  free  ftone,  lime-ftone,  metal-Hone  or  whin- 
ftone,  coal,  &c.  as  will  be  particularly  fpecified  in  the 
fequel. 

Some  of  thefe  ftrata  are  of  a  confiderable  thicknefs, 
being  often  found  from  100  to  200  feet  or  upwards, 
nearly  of  the  fame  kind  of  matter  from  the  fuperior 
to  the  inferior  furface  ;  and  others  are  found  of  the 
leaft  thicknefs  imaginable,  one  inch  or  lefs. 

All  thefe  ftrata  are  divided  or  parted  from  each  o- 
ther  laterally^, '  either  by  their  even,  fmooth,  polid-ied 
furfaces,  with  very  thin  lamina  of  foft  or  dufty  matter 
betwixt  them,  called  the  parting,  vs^hlch  renders  them 
eafy  to  feparate  ;  or  elfe  only  by  the  furfaces  clofely 
conjoined  to  each  other,  without  any  vlfible  matter  in- 
terpofed  betwixt  them  ;  yet  the  different  fubftance  of 
each  ftratum  Is  not  in  the  leaft  intermixed,  though 
fometimes  they  adhere  fo  ftrongly  together,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  part  or  disjoin  them  :  in  this  laft  cafe 
they  are  fald  to  have  a  bad  parting. 

Befides  this  principal  divifion  or  parting  laterally, 
there  are.  In  feme  ftrata,  fecondary  divlfions  or  part- 
ings alfo  laterally,  feparating  or  approaching  towards 
a  feparation,  of  the  fame  ftratum,  into  parts  of  dif- 
ferent thicknefles,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  principal  partings  divide  the  dif- 
ferent ftrata  from  each  other  :  but  thefe  fecondary 
ones  are  not  fo  ftrong  or  vlfible,  nor  make  fo  effeftual 
a  parting,  as  the  principal  ones  do  ;  and  are  only  met 
With  in  fuch  ftrata,  as  are  not  of  an  uniform  hardnefs, 
texture,  or  colour,  from'  the  upper  to  the  under  fur- 
face. 

There  are  other  divifions  or  partings,  called  backs^ 
in  almoft  every  ftratum,  which  crofs  the  former  late- 
ral ones  longitudinally,  and  cut.  the  whole  ftratum 
through  its  two  furfaces  into  long  rhomboldal  figures. 
Thefe  again  are  croffed  by  others  called  cuHersy  run- 
ning either  in  an  oblique  or  perpendicular  diredloft 
to  the  laft  mentioned  backs,  and  alfo  cut  the  ftratum 
through  its  two  furfaces.  Both  thefe  backs  and  cut- 
ters generally  extend  from  the  upper  or  fuperior  ftra- 
tum down  through  ftveral  of  the  lower  ones  ;  fo  that 
thefe  backs  and  cutters,  together  with  the  lateral 
partings  before  mentioned,  divide  every  ftratum  into 
inniirnerable  cubic,  prlfm^tic,  and  rhomboidal  figures, 
according  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftratum,  and  the  po-  ^ 
fition  and  number  of  the  backs  and  cutters.  They 
M  2  fometimes 
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fomctimes  have  a  kind  of  thin  partition  of  dvAy  or 
foft  mhtter  in  them,  and  fometimes  none,  like  the  tirtl 
mentioned  partings  ;  b'uc  the  ibfter  kind  of  ftrata  ge- 
nerally have  raoie  backs  and  cutters  than  the  harder 
kind,  and  they  do  not  extend  or  penetrate  through  the 
others. 

To  explain  this  a  little  further,  let  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
CXLII.  G,  (fig.  I.)  reprefeiit  the  principal  partinga  before 
mentioned,  or  the  i;pper  and  under  furfaces  of  any 
llratum  ;  then  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  will  reprefent  the  fe- 
condary  lateral  partings  nearly  parallel  to  the  princi- 
pal ones  :  g,  h,  i,  i,  /,  ?a,  the  longitudinal  partings  cal» 
ltd  6ach  ;  n,  o,  p,  q,  r,  s,  the  crofs  partings  called 
cutters,  croi^mg  the  laft  mentioned  ones  either  oblique- 
ly or  perpendicular. 

In  all  places  where  the  ftrata  lie  regular,  they  are 
divided  and  fubdivided  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioned ;  and  fometimes  in  this  manner  extend  through 
a  p'etty  large  di(t.ri£i;  of  country  :  thou^-h  it  is  often 
othervvife  ;  for  their  regularity  is  frequently  interrupt- 
ed, and  the  ftrata  broken  and  difordered,  by  fundi  y 
chafms,  bt caches,  or  fiffares,  which  are  differently  dt- 
norainated  according  to  tlu-ir  various  dimenfionr,  and 
the  matters  with  which  they  are  filled,  w'z.  dikes, 
hitches,  and  troubles,  which  fnallbe  explained  in  order. 

Dikes  are  the  largell  kind  of  fiffurcs.  They  feem  to 
be  nothing  but  a  crack  or  breach  of  the  folid  ftrata, 
occalioned  by  one  part  of  them  being  broken  away  and 
fallen  from  the  other.  They  generally  run  in  a  llraight 
line  for  a  confiderable  length,  and  penetrate  from  the 
furfdce  to  the  greateft  depth  ever  yet  tried,  in  a  di- 
rection fometimes  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and 
fometimes  obliquely  :  the  fame  kind  of  llrata  are  found 
lying  upon  each  other  in  the  fame  order,  but  the  whole 
of  them  greatly  elevated  or  dcprelTed,  on  the  one  fide 
of  the  dike  as  on  the  other.  Thefc  fiffures  are  fome- 
times two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  fometimes  many 
fathoms.  If  the  fiffiire  or  dike  be  of  any  confiderable 
width,  it  is  generally  filled  with  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter, different  from  that  of  the  folid  ftrata  on  each  fide 
of  it.  It  is  fometimes  found  filled  with  clay,  gravel, 
or  fand;  fometimes  with  a  confufed  mafs  of  different 
kinds  of  ftone  lying  edgeways  and  at  oiher  times 
with  a  folid  body  of  free- ftone,  or  even  whin-ftone.- 
When  the  fiffure  is  of  no  great  width,  as  fiippofe  two 
or  three  feet  only,  it  is  then  ufually  found  filled  with 
a  confufed  mixture  of  the  different  matters  which 
compofe  the  adjoining  ftrata,  confolidated  into  one 
mafs.  If  the  dike  runs  or  ftretches  north  and  fouth, 
and  the  fame  kind  of  ftrata  are  found  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  dike,  in  a  fituation  with  refpeft  to  the  horizon 
10  or  20  fathoms  lower  than  on  the  other  fide,  it  is 
then  faid  to  be  a  dtp-dike  or  dozuncajl-dike  of  10  or  20 
fathoms  to  the  caftward  ; — or  counting  from  the  eaft 
fide,  it  is  then  faid  to  be  a  rife-dike  or  upcaft  of  fo 
many  fathoms  weftward.  If  the  ftrata  on  one  fide 
are  not  much  higher  or  lower  with  refpedl  to  the  ho- 
rizontal line,  than  thofe  on  the  other,  but  only  broken 
off  and  removed  to  a  certain  diftance,  it  is  then  faid 
to  be  a  dike  of  fo  many  fathoms  thick;  and  from  th.e 
matter  contained  between  the  two  fides  of  the  fifiure 
or  dike,  it  is  denominated  z  clay -dike,  Jione-dike.,  &c. 

A  hitch  is  only  a  dike  or  fiffure  of  a  fmaller  degree, 
by  which  the  ftrata  on  one  fide  are  not  elevated  or 
feparated  from  thofe  on  the  other  fide  above  one  fa- 
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thorn.    Thefe  hitches  are  denominated  in  the  fame  Coaler^, 
manner  as  dikes,  according  to  the  number  of  feet  they  v 
elevate  or  deprefs  the  ft?ata. 

There  are  dikes  (though  they  are  not  often  met 
with  in  the  coal-countries)  wliofe  cavities  are  filled 
with  fparr,  the  ores  of  iron,  lead,  vitriol,  or  other  me- 
tallic or  mineral  matters  ;  and  it  is  pretty  Wvjll  known, 
that  all  metallic  veins  are  nothing  elle  than  what  in 
the  coal  countries  are  called  dikes. 

The  ftrata  are  generally  found  lying  upon  each 
other  in  the  fame  order  on  one  fide  of  tlie  dike  as  on 
the  other,  as  ir.entioned  above,  and  nearly  of  the  fame 
thickncffes,  appearing  to  have  been  originally  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  fame  regular  ftrata,  and  the  dike  only 
a  breach  by  fome  later  accident,  perpendicularly  or 
obliquely  down  through  them,  by  which  one  part  is 
temoued  to  a  finall  dillance,  and  deprelfc-d  to  a  lower 
fituation  than  the  other.  But  this  is  not  the  only  al- 
teration made  in  the  ftrata  by  dikes ;  for  generally  to 
a  confiderable  dillance  on  each  fide  of  the  dike,  all  the 
ftrata  are  in  a  kind  of  lhatieted  condition,  very  ten- 
der, eafily  pervious  to  water,  and  debafed  greatly  in 
their  quality,  and  their  inclination  to  the  horizon  often 
altered. 

'oulles  piay  be  denominated  dikes  of  the  fmallell  Trouble?, 
degree  ;  for  they  are  not  a  real  breach,  but  only  an 
approach  towards  it  which  has  ni)t  taken  a  full  effeft. 
The  ftrata  are  geneially  altered  by  a  trouble  from 
their  regular  fite  to-  a  diffeient  puiition.  When  the 
regular  courfe  of  the  ftrata  is  nearly  1  evel,  a  trouble 
v/ill  caufe  a  hidden  and  confiderable  afcent  or  dcfcent  : 
where  they  have,  in  their  regular  fituation,  a  certain 
degree  of  afcent  or  defcent,  a  trouble  either  increafeth 
it  or  alters  it  to  a  contrary  pofition  :  and  a  trouble  has 
thtfe  effefts  upon  the  ftrata  in  common  with  dikes, 
that  it  greatly  debaieth  thtra  from  their  original  qua- 
lity ;  the  partings  arc  icparated;  the  backs  and  cutters 
disjoined,  and  their  regularity  difordered  ;  the  original 
cubic  and  prifmatic  figures,  of  which  the  ftrata  were 
compofed,  are  broken,  and  the  diflocation  filled  with 
heterogeneous  matter ;  and  the  whole  ftrata  are  re- 
duced to  a  fofter  and  more  friable  ilate. 

The  ftrata  are  feldom  or  never  found  to  lie  in  a 
true  horizontal  fituation  ;  but  generally  have  an  incli-  g 
nation  or  defcent,  called  the  dip,  to  fome  particular  Dip  and 
part  of  the  horizon.  If  this  inclination  be  to  the  eaft-  rife  of  the 
ward,  it  is  called  an  eaji  dip,  and  a  luejl  rife ;  and  ac-^''^''^" 
cording  to  t^e  point  of  the  compafs  to  which  the  dip 
inclines,  it  is  denominated,  and  the  afcent  or  rife  is 
to  the  contrary  point.  This  inclination  or  dip  of  the 
ftrata  is  found  to  hold  every  where.  In  forae  places,  it 
varies  very  little  from  the  level;  in  others,  very  con- 
fiderably  ;  and  in  fome  fo  much,  as  to  be  nearly  in 
a  perpendicular  direftion  :  but  whatever  degree  of 
inclination  the  ftrata  have  to  the  horizon,  if  not  inter- 
rupted by  dikes,  hitches,  or  troubles,  they  are  always 
found  to  lie  in  the  firfl  regular  manner  mentioned. 
They  generally  continue  upon  one  uniform  dip  until 
they  are  broken  or  difordered  by  a  dike,  hitch,  or 
trouble,  by  which  the  dip  is  often  altered,  fometimes 
to  a  different  part  of  th(i  horizon,  and  often  to  an  oppo- 
fite  point ;  fo  that  on  one  fide  of  a  dike,  hitch,  or  trouble, 
if  the  ftrata  have  an  eaft  dip,  on  the  other  fide  they 
may  have  an  eaft  rife,  which  is  a  weft  dip ;  and  in  ge- 
neral, any  confiderable  alteiation  in  the  dip  is  never 
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met  with,  but  what  is  occafionedby  the  clrcumftances 
lad  mentioned. 

To  illuflrate  what  has  been  fald,  fee  fig.  2.  where 
ab  c  dy  id'c.  reprefents  a  courfe  of  ilrata  lying  upon  each 
other,  having  a  certain  inchnation  to  the  horizon. 
A  B,  is  a  downcaft-dii<e,  whijh  depn  ffL-th  the  llrata 
obliquely  to  efg  h,  iffc.  lying  upon  each  other  in  the 
fame  order,  but  altered  in  their  inclination  to  the 
hoiizon.  C  D  reprefents  a  clay  or  fiee-ftone  dike, 
where  the  ttrata  are  neither  elevated  nor  deprefTtd, 
but  only  broken  off  and  removed  to  a  certain  diilance. 
E  F,  reprefents  a  hitch,  which  breaks  off  and  depref- 
felh  the  ftrata  only  a  little,  but  alters  their  inclination 
to  the  horizon.  GH,  reprefents  a  trouble,  where  the 
ftrata  on  one  fide  are  not  entirely  broken  off  froar  thofe 
on  the  other,  but  only,  in  a  cruAiedand  irregular  fitua- 
tion. 

As  fome  particular  ftrata  are  found  at  fome  times  to 
increafe,  and  at  other  times  to  diminifh,  in  their  thick- 
neff-s,  whih't  others  remain  the  fame,  conftquently 
thfv  cannot  be  all  pavalle];  yet  this 
nation  in  their  thickncffes  comes  on  very 

The  ftrata  are  not  t'c  und  difpofed  in  the  earth  ac- 
cordiii^  to  tlieir  fpecific  gravities  :  for  we  often  find 
ftrata  cf  very  dcnfe  matter  neai-  the  furfacc;  and  per- 
haps at  50  or  even  100  fathoms  beneath,  we  meet 
with  ftrata  of  not  hrdr  che  fpecific  gravity  of  the  firih 
A  ftratLim  of  iron  ore  is  very  often  found  above  one 
of  coal,  though  the  for-mer  has  twice  the  gravity  of 
the  latter;  and,  in  Ihort,  there  is  fuch  an  abiolute  un- 
cenainty  in  form.ing  any  jp.dgment  of  the  difpolition 
of  the  ftrata  from  their  fpecific  gravities,  that  it  can- 
not in  the  leall  be  relied  upon. 

It  has  been  imagined  by  many,  that  hills  and  val- 
lies  are  occafioned  by  thofe  breaches  in  the  ftrata  be- 
fore mentioned  called  dih's  :  but  this  is  contradided 
by  experience.  If  it  was  fo,  we  Oiould  meet  with 
dikes  at  thefl<irts  of  the  lulls,  and  by  the  fides  of  val- 
leys, and  the  fea-fhore;  but  inllead  of  that,  we  ge- 
nerally find  the  ftrata  lying  as  uniformly  regular  un- 
der hills  and  valleys,  and  beneath  the  bottom  of  the 
fea  (as  far  as  has  been  yet  tried),  as  in  the  moft  cham- 
paign countries.  It  may  liappen,  indeed,  that  a  dike 
is  met  with  in  fome  of  thefe  places ;  but  that  being 
only  a  cafual  circumftunce,  can  never  be  admitted  as 
a  general  caufe.  Whatever  irregularities  are  occa- 
fioned in  the  fohd  fttata  by  dikes,  or  other  breaches, 
are  commonly  covered  over  and  evened  by  thofe  beds 
of  gravel,  clay,  fand,  or  foil,  which  lie  uppermoft, 
and  form  the  outward  furface  of  the  earth.  Where- 
ever  thefe  fofter  matters  have  been  carried  off,  or 
removed  by  accident,  as  on  the  tops  of  hills  and  the 
fides  of  valleys,  there  the  folid  ftrata  are  expofed,  and 
the  dip  and  rife  and  other  circumftances  of  them  may 
be  examined;  but  no  certain  conclufions  can  be  drawn, 
merely  from  the  unevennefs  and  inequahlies  of  the  out- 
ward furface. 

The  pi-eceding  obfervations,  upon  the  general  dif- 
pofition  of  the  folid  ftrata,  are  equally  applicable  to 
the  ftrata  of  coal  as  to  thofe  of  ftone  or  other  matter. 

We  ftiall  next  give  an  account  of  the  feveral  ftrata 
cf  coal,  and  of  ftone  and  other  matters,  which  are 
ufually  connefted  with  coal,  and  are  found  to  have  a 
particular  affinity  with  it  :  and,  for  the  fake  of  ddlinc- 
tioD,  ftiall  arrange  them  into  fix  principal  claffes, 
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which  will  include  all  the  varieties  of  ftrata  that  have  Coalery. 
been  found  to  occur  in  all  thofe  diftrifts  of  country  — v— 
both  in  Scotland  and  England  where  coal  abounds. 

1.  Of  JVid'inJlone  ]  The  ftrata  of  what  is  denomi- 
nated whin- ftone  are  the  hardeft  of  all  others;  the  an- 
gular pieces  of  it  will  cut  glafs  ;  it  is  of  a  very  coarfe 
texture,  and  when  broke  acrofs  the  grain  exhibits  the 
appearance  of  krge  grains  of  fand  half  vitrified  ;  it 
can  fcarcely  be  wrought,  or  broke  in  pieces,  by  com- 
mon tools  without  the  affiftance  of  gun-powder;  each 
ftratum  is  commonly  homogeneous  in  fubftancc  and 
colour,  and  cracked  in  the  rock  to  a  great  depih.  The 
moft  common  colours  of  thefe  ftrata  are  black  or  dark 
blue,  yet  there  are  others  of  it  afti-coloured  and  light 
brown.  Their  thicknefs  in  all  the  coal  countries  i.^ 
but  inconfiderable,  from  fix  or  five  feet  down  to  a  few 
inches  ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  places  they  are  met 
with  of  thefe  thickneffes.  In  the  air  it  decays  a  little, 
leaving  a  brown  powder;  and  in  the  fire  it  cracks,  and 
turns  reddiui  brown.  Limeftone,  and  what  is,  called 
lafiard  limeflone,  is  fometimes,  though  rarely,  met  with 
in  coaleries.  It  is  a  well  known  ftone;  but  from  its  re- 
femblance  in  hardnefs  and  colour  is  often  miftaken  for 
a  kind  of  whin.  Sometimes,  particularly  in  hilly 
countries,  the  fc-lid  matter  next  the  furface  is  found 
to  be  a  kind  of  foft  or  rotten  whin  ; — but  it  may  be 
noted,  that  this  is  only  a  mafs  of  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter difpofed  upon  the  regular  ftrata  ;  and  that  beneath 
this,  all  the  ftrata  are  generally  found  in  as  regular  an 
order  as  where  this  heterogeneous  matter  does  not  oc- 
cur. 

2.  Of  Pojlfione.~^  This  is  a  free  ftone  of  the  hard- 
eft  kind,  and  next  to  the  limeftone  with  refpefl  to 
hardnefs  andfolidity.  It  is  of  a  very  fine  texture  ;  and 
when  broken  appears  as  if  compofed  of  the  fineft  fand. 
It  is  commonly  found  in  a  homogeneous  mafs,  though 
variegated  in  colour  ;  and,  from  its  hardnefs,  is  not 
liable  to  injury  from  being  expofed  to  the  weather. 
Of  this  kind  of  ftone  there  are  four  varieties,  which 
maybe  diftinguiflied  by  their*  colour :  the  moft  com- 
mon is  white  poft,  which  in  appearance  Is  like  Port- 
land ftone,  but  confiderably  harder  ;  it  Is  fometimes 
variegated  with  ftreaks  or  fpots  of  brown,  red,  or 
black. 

Grey  poft  is  alfo  very  common  ;  it  appears  like  a 
mixtui-e  of  fine  black  and  white  fand  :  it  is  often  va- 
riegated with  brown  and  black  ftreaks ;  the  laft  men- 
tioned appear  like  fmall  clouds  compofed  of  particles 
of  coal. 

Brown  or  yellow  poft  Is  often  met  with  of  differ- 
ent degrees  of  colour  ;  moft  commonly  of  the  colour  of 
lis^'ht  ochre  or  yellow  fand  :  It  is  as  hard  as  the  reft,  and 
fometimes  variegated  with  white  and  black  ftreaks. 

Red  poft  is  generally  of  a  dull  red  colour  ;  this  Is 
but  rarely  met  with  ;  It  is  often  ftreaked  with  white 
or  black. 

All  thefe  lie  In  ftrata  of  different  thiekneffes ;  but 
comnfionly  thicker  than  any  other  ftrata  whatever:  they 
are  feparated  from  each  other,  and  from  other  kinds 
of  ftrata,  by  partings  of  coal,  fand,  or  foft  matter  of  dif- 
ferent colours- which  are  very  diftinguifhable. 

3.  Of  Sand-flone.~\  This  Is  a  free  ftone  of  a  coarfer 
texture  than  poft,  and  not  fo  hard  ;  is  fo  lax  as  to  be 
eafily  pervious  to  water;  when  broke.  Is  apparently 
of  a  coarfe  fandy  fubftance  ;  Is  friable  and  moulders  to^ 
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Cnaleiy.  fj,j^(j  when  expofed  to  the  wind  and  rain  ;  has  frequent- 
^  ly  white  fliining  fpangles  in  it,  and  pebbles  or  other 
fmall  ftones  inclofed  in  its  mafs.  Of  this,  there  are 
two  kinds  commonly  met  with,  diftinguifiied  by  th^ir 
colours,  grey  and  brown,  which  are  of  different  lhades, 
lighter  or  darker  in  proportion  to  the  mixture  of 
white  in  them.  It  is  moft  generally  found  in  ftrata  of 
■  confiderable  thicknefs,  without  many  fecondary  part- 
ings ;  and  fometimes,  though  rarely,  it  is  fubdivided 
into  layers  as  thin  as  the  common  grey  flate.  It  has 
generally  fandy  or  foft  partings. 

4.  Of  MetaI-fione.~\  This  is  a  tolerable  hard  flratnm, 
being  in  point  of  hardnefs  next  to  fand-ftone  ;  gene- 
rally folid,  compafi;,  of  confiderable  weight,  and  of 
an  argillaceous  fubflance,  containing  many  nodules  or 
balls  of  iron  ore,  and  yellow  or  white  pyrites  ;  its  part- 
ings, or  the  furfaces  of  its  ftrata,  are  hard,  poliihed,_and 
fmooth  as  glafs.  When  broke,  it  has  a  dull  duflcy  ap- 
pearance (though  of  a  fine  texture),  like  hard  dried 
clay  mixed  with  particles  of  coal.  Though  hard  in  the 
mine  or  quarry,  when  expofed  to  the  frefh  air  it  falls, 
into  very  fmall  pieces.  Thie  moft  ufual  colour  of  this 
ftonc  is  black  ;  but  there  are  feveral  other  lightec  co- 
lours,  down  to  ^  light  brown  or  grey. .  It  is  eafily  di- 
ftingulfhed  from  free-ftone  by  its  texture  and  colour, 
as  well  as  by  its  other  chara£^:eriftics.  It  lies  in  ftrat?i 
of  various  thlckneifes,  though  feldom  fo  thick  as  the 
two  lait  mentioned  kinds  of  ftone. 

5.  Of  Shiver.']  This  ftratum  is  more  frequently  met 
with  in  coaleries  than  any  other.  There  are  many  va- 
rieties of  it,  both  in  hardnefs  and  colour  ;  but  they  all 
agree  in  one  general  charafteriftic.  The  black  colour 
is  moft  common  ;  it  is  called  by  the  miners  black  Jhiver^ 
Hack  mettle,  or  bleas.  It  is  fofter  than  metal- ftone, 
and  in  the  mine  is  rather  a  tough  than  a  hard  fub- 
ftance,  is  not  of  a  folid  or  compaft  matter,  being  ea- 
fily feparable,  by  the  multitude  of  its  partings,  &c. 
into  very  fmall  parts,  and  readily  abforbing  water. 
The  fubftance  of  this  ftratum  is  an  indurated  bole, 
commonly  divided  into  thin  lamina  of  uneoii;  1  thick- 
reffes,  which  break  into  long  fmall  pieces  when  ftruck 
with  force  ;  and,  on  examination,  they  appear  to  be 
fmall  irregular  rhomboides  :  each  of  thefe  fmall  pieces 
has  a  polifhed  glafl"y  furface  ;  and,  when  broke  crofs 
the  grain,  appears  of  a  dry,  leafy,  or  laminated  tex- 
ture, like  exceeding  fine  clay  :  it  is  very  friable  ;  feels 
to  the  touch  like  an  unftuous  fubftance  ;  and  diflblves 
in  air  or  water  to  a  fine  pinguid  black  clay.  There 
are  almoft  conftantly  found  inclofed  in  its  ftrata 
lumps  or  nodules  of  iron  ore  ;  often  real  beds  of  the 
fame. 

There  are  other  colours  of  this  ftratum  befides  black. 
The  brown  or  dun  ftiiver  is  very  frequently  met  with  ; 
it  agrees  with  the  above  defcriptlon  in  every  thing  but 
colour.  Grey  ftiiver  is  alfo  very  common  :  it  feems  to 
be  only  a  mixture  of  the  black  and  dun  ;  and  by  the 
different  degrees  of  mixture  of  thefc  colours  others 
are  produced.  It  Ties  In  ftrata  fometimes  of  confider- 
able thicknefs,  at  other  times  not  exceeding'  a  few 
feet :  they  are  commonly  parted  from  each  other  by 
lamina  of  fpar,  coal,  or  foft  matter. 

6.  Of  Coal.]  Referring  the  reader,  for  the  fcientific 
divifion  of  coals,  to  Ampelites,  Lithanthrax,  and 
the  preceding  articles,  we  (hall  here  confider  them  as 
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diftingulfliable  into  three  kljj^ds,  according  to  their  de 
grees  of  inflammability. 

I.  The  leaft  inflammable  kinds  are  thofc  known  by 
the  name  of  iVclJh  coal,  which  is  found  in  Wales ;  Kil- 
kenny coal,  which  is  found  near  Kilkenny  in  Ireland  j 
dnd  blind  or  deaf  coal,  which  Is  found  in  many  pans  of 
Scotland  and  England.  This  coal  takes  a  confiderable 
degree  of  heat  to  kindle  it,  but  when  once  thoroughly 
ignited  will  burn  a  long  time  ;  it  remains  in  the  fire 
in  feparate  pieces  without  fticking  together  or  caking  ; 
it  produceth  neither  flame  nor  fmoke,  and  makes  no 
cinder,  but  burns  to  a  white  ftony  flagg ;  it  makes  a 
hot  glowing  fire  like  charcoal  or  cinders  ;  and  emits 
effluvia  of  a  fuffocating  nature  which  renders  it  unfit 
for  burning  in  dweUing-houfes,  its  chief  ufe  being 
amongft  maltfters,  dyers,  &c.  for  drying  their  commo- 
dities. 2.  Open  burning  coal,  foon  kindles,  making  a 
hot  pleafant  fire,  but  is  foon  confumed  :  it  produceth 
both  fmoke  and  flame  in  abundance  ;  but  hes  open  in 
the  fire,  and  does  not  cake  together  fo  as  to  form  cin- 
ders, its  furface  being  burnt  to  afties  before  it  is  tho- 
roughly calcined  in  the  midft ;  from  this  it  has  its 
name  of  an  open  burning  coal ;  it  burns  to  white  or 
brown  afties  very  hght.  Of  this  kind  is  cannel-coal, 
jett,  parrot,  fplint,  and  moft  of  the  coals  in  Scotland. 
3.  Clofe  burning  coal,  kindles  very  quickly,  makes  a 
very  hot  fire,  melts  and  runs  together  Hke  bitumen, 
the  very  fmalleft  culm  making  the  fineft  cinders,  which 
being  thoroughly  burnt  are  porous  and  light  as  a  pu- 
mice ftone,  and  when  broke  are  of  a  fhining  lead  co- 
lour ;  it  makes  a  more  durable  fire  than  any  other 
coal,  and  finally  burns  to  brown  or  reddlfh  coloured 
heavy  afhes.  Of  this  kind  are  the  Newcaftle  and  fe- 
veral other  of  the  Englifh  coals,  and  the  fmithy  coals 
of  Scotland.  The  open  burning  and  the  clofe  burn- 
ing coal  mixed  together,  make  a  more  profitable  fire 
for  domeftic  ufes  than  either  of  them  feparate. 

In  all  thofe  diftrlfts  of  country  where  coal  Is  found, 
there  are  generally  feveral  ftrata  of  It ;  perhaps  all  the 
different  kinds  above  raQptloned  will  be  found  in  fome, 
and  only  one  of  the  kinds  in  others  ;  yet  this  one  kind 
may  be  divided  into  many  different  fearas  or,  ftrata, 
by  beds  of  fhiver  or  other  kinds  of  matter  Interpofing, 
fo  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  fo  many  feparate 
ftrata.  - 

All  thefe  ftrata  above  defcribed,  with  their  feveral  The  order 
varieties,  do  not  lie  or  bear  upon  each  oth^r  in  the'"  which 
order  in  which  they  are  defcribed,  nor  in  any  certain '^^^ 
or  invariable  order.    Though  there  be  found  the  fame 
kinds  of  ftrata  in  one  coaleiy  or  diftrift  as  in  another, 
yet  they  may  be  of  very  different  thickneffes.  In 
fome  places  there  are  moft  of  the  hard  kinds,  in  others 
moft  of  the  fofter  ;  and  in  any  one  diftrIA  It  rarely 
happens  that  all  the  various  kinds  are  found  ;  for  fome 
kinds,  perhaps,  occur  only  ©nee  or  twice,  whilft  others 
occur  10  or  20  times  before  we  reach  the  principal 
ftratum  of  coal. 

In  order  to  explain  this,  fuppofe  the  ftrata  in  the 
pit  at  A  (fig.  3.)  he  in  the  order  a,  b,  c,  d,  £sfr.  they 
may  be  fo  much  altered  in  their  thickneffes,  by  rea- 
fon  of  fome  of  them  increafing  and  others  dimlnlfh- 
ing,  at  the  diftance  of  B,  that  they  may  be  found  there 
of  very  different  thickneffes  ;  or  if  they  are  examined 
in  a  pit  at  D,  by  rcafon  of  its  lower  fiiuation,  and  the 
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Coalery.  ftrata  there  not  being  a  continuation  of  tliofe  In  the 
other  places,  they  may  be  very  different  both  in  their 
order  and  thicknelTes,  and  yet  of  the  fame  kinds. 

Tiiough  they  be  thus  found  very  different  in  one 
coalery  or  diilrift  from  what  they  are  found  to  be  in 
another,  with  refpe£t  to  their  thickneffes,  and  the  or- 
der in  which  they  he  upon  each  other,  yet  we  never 
meet  with  a  ftratum  of  any  kind  of  matter  but  what 
belongs  to  feme  of  thofe  above  defcribed. 

To  illuftrate  how  the  various  llrata  lie  in  fome  places, 
and  how  often  the  fame  ftratum  may  occur  betwixt 
the  furface  and  the  coal,  we  fhall  give  the  following 
example.  The  numbers  in  the  left  hand  column  re- 
fer to  the  claffes  of  ftrata  before  defcribed,  to  which 
each  belongs.  The  fecond  column  contains  the  names 
of  the  ftrata  ;  and  the  four  numeral  columns  to  the 
right  hand,  exprefs  the  thicknefs  of  each  ftratum,  in 
fathoms,  yards,  feet,  and  inches. 


Example. 

FaS 

Ft 

Ins. 

Soil  arid  gravel 

o 

I 

I 

0 

Clay  mist  d  with  loofe  ftones 

r 

I 

o 

o 

3 

Coarfe  brown  fand-ftone,  with  foft  part- 

ings         -        _     -        _  - 

3 

o 

a 

6 

2 

White  poft,  with  fliivery  partings 

I 

r 

o 

5 

5 

Black  ftiiver  or  bleas,  with  iron-ftone  balls 

2 

2 

0 

6 

Coarfe  fplinty  coal 

0 

o 

2 

6 

5 

Soft  xrey  (hiver          .          -  - 

O 

o 

7 

2 

Brown  and  grey  poft,  flreaked  with  black 

I 

o 

2 

0 

s 

Black  fliiver,  with  beds  and  balls  of  iron- 

ftone 

o 

I 

2 

6 

4 

Grey  and  black  mettle-flone 

0 

I 

I 

9 

1 

White  and  brown  poft 

I 

I 

O 

o 

5 

Black  and  grey  Ihiver,  ftrcaked  with  wlilte 

0 

I 

O 

6 

3 

Soft  grey  fand-ftune,  with  fliivery  partint;;s 

o 

I 

I 

o 

Yellow  and  white  poft,  with  fandy  j  artiugs 

r 

o 

2 

o 

5 

fjlackand  <lun  fliiver,  with  iron-ftone  balls 

0 

I 

2 

6 

a 

White  poft  ftreaked  with  black,  und  black 

partings          r             -  - 

I 

o 

O 

6 

5 

Grey  Ihiver,  with  iron-ftone  bails 

9 

I 

o 

9 

4 

Brown  and  black  mettle- ftoMe 

r 

I 

2 

6 

5 

Hard  flaty  black  fiiiver 

t 

I 

0 

o 

6 

Coal,  hard  and  firie  fpiint 

o 

o 

3 

6 

5 

Soft  black  ftiiver 

o 

o 

o 

3 

6 

Coal,  fine  and  clear 

o 

o 

3 

3 

5 

Hard  black  ftiiver 

o 

o 

I 

o 

To!al  Fathoms 

o 

o 

o 

In  this  inftance  the  fpecies  of  fand-fton^i  only  oc- 
curs twice,  poft  five  times,  whilft  the  fliiver  occurs  no 
Icfs  than  nine  times. 

To  apply  the  foregoing  obfervations  to  praftice. 
Suppofe  it  was  required  to  examine  whether  there 
was  coal  in  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  to,  or  in  the 


J  J      neighbourhood  of,  other  coaleries. 


Methods  of  In  the  firft  place,  it  is  proper  to  be  informed,  at 
fearching  fome  of  the  adjacent  coaleries,  of  the  number  and  kinds 
for  coah     of  ftrata  ;  the  order  in  which  they  he  upon  each  other; 

to  what  point  of  the  horizon,  and  in  what  quantity, 
they  dip  ;  if  any  dikes,  hitches,  or  troubles,  and  the 
Rule  ift.  courfe  they  ftretch.  Having  learnt  thele  circumftan- 
ces,  fearch  in  the  ground  under  examination  where 
the  ftrata  are  expofed  to  view,  and  compare  thefe 
with  the  other.  If  they  be  of  the  fame  kinds,  and 
nearly  correfpond  In  order  and  thicknefs,  and  be  lying 
in  a  regular  manner,  and  agree  by  computation  with 
the  dip  and  rife,  it  may  fafely  be  concluded  the  coal  is 
there  ;  and  the  depth  of  it  may  be  judged  from  the 
depth  of  the  coal  in  the  other  coalery,"  below  any  par- 
ticular ftratum  which  is  vlfible  In  this. 
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If  the  fohd  ftrata  ,are  not  expofe  d  to  view,  neither  Coalery 
in  the  hills  nor  valleys  of  the  ground  under  examina- 
tion, then  fearch  in  the  adjoining  grounds  ;  and  if  the 
fame  kind  of  ftrata  are  found  there  as  in  the  adjacent 
coalery,  and  there  is  reafon,  from  the  dip  and  other 
circumftances,  to  beheve  that  they  ftretch  through  the 
ground  to  be  examined  ;  it  may  then  be  concluded  that 
the  coal  Is  there,  as  well  as  thefe  other  ftrata. 

Suppofe  a  coalery  is  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  at  A,  fig.  3. 
and  you  would  fearch  for  a  coal  at  B,  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  hill,  but  in  a  much  lower  fituation  ;  by  obferving 
the  feveral  ftrata  lying  above  the  coal  at  A,  and  the 
point  to  which  they  dip,  which  is  direftly  towards  B 
(if  clear  of  dikes),  you  may  expe<9:  to  find  the  fame 
kind  of  ftrata  on  the  other  fide  of  the  hill,  but  much 
lower  down.  Accordingly,  if  fome  of  the  ftrata  are 
vifible  in  the  face  of  the  precipice  C,  they  may  be 
compared  with  fome  of  thofe  in  the  pit  at  A.  Or,  if 
they  are  not  to  be  feen  there,  by  fearching  in  the  op- 
pofite  hill,  they  may  perhaps  be  difcovered  at  the  place 
F  ;  where,  if  they  be  found  in  the  manner  before  men- 
tioned, and  there  be  reafon  to  believe  they  extend  re- 
gularly from  the  firft  place  to  this,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable the  coal,  as  well  as  thefe  ftrata,  will  be  found  in 
the  Intermediate  ground. 

If  the  ground  to  be  examined  lie  more  to  the  rife  Rule  3d 
of  the  coal,  as  at  E,  which  being  fuppofed  to  be  on  a 
flat,  perhaps  the  folid  ftrata  there  may  be  wholly  co- 
vered by  the  gravel,  clay,  &c.  of  the  outward  furface 
lying  upon,  them  :  In  this  cafe,  by  meafuring  the  ho- 
rizontal diftance  and  the  defcent  of  ground  from  A 
to  E,  andijcomputing  the  quantity  of  afcent  or  rife  of 
the  coal  in  that  diftance  :  by  comparing  thefe  toge- 
ther, it  may  be  judged  at  what  depth  the  coal  will  be 
found  there,  allowing  that  it  lie  regular.  Thus,  fup- 
pofe  the  coal  at  A  80  yards  deep,  the  diftance  from 
A  to  E  500  yards,  and  that  the  coal  rifes  I  yard  in 
10  yards  of  horizontal  diftance  : 

Then,  from  the  depth  of  the  pit  80 

Dednft  the  defcent  of  ground  from  A  to 

E,  fuppofe  -  -  -        24  t 

This  remainder  would  be  the  depth,  if  the 
coal  was  level  -  -  56 

But  as  the  coal  rifes  i  in  10  feet,  then  de- 
duft  what  It  rifes  in  500  yards,  which  is  50 

And  the  remainder  is  the  depth  of  that 

coal  at  E  -  -  -6  Yards. 

Or  fuppofe  that  the  place  at  B  is  500  yards  the  Rule  41 
contrary  way,  or  to  the  full  dip  of  the  coal  at  A  j  if  a 
view  of  the  fohd  ftrata  cannot  be  obtained,  then  by 
proceeding  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  the  depth 
of  the  coal  at  that  place  may  be  computed.  Thus, 

To  the  depth  of  the  coal  at  the  pit  A  80 

Add  the  defcent  or  inclination  of  the  coal 
in  500  yards,  which,  as  before,  is  50 

This  fum  would  be  the  depth,  if  the  ground 
was  level  -  -  i^o 

But  as  the  ground  defcends  towards  B, 
deduft  the  quantity  of  that,  which  fup- 
pofe -  -  -  80 


Remains  the  depth  of  the  coal  at  B 


50  Yards. 

U 
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Coalery.       If  tlic  place  to  be  examined  be  neither  to  tlic  full  dip 
^""v——  nor  full  life,  but  in  fome  proportion  towards  tithi.r, 
the  fame  method  may  be  puifued,  computing  how 
much  the  coal  rifes  or  dips  in  a  certain  diftance  in  that 
direftion. 

If  there  is  known  to  be  a  dike  in  the  workings  of 
the  pit  at  A,  which  tlevates  or  depreffeth  the  llrata 
towards  the  plsce  under  examination,  then  the  quan- 
tity of  the  elevation  or  depreffion  mud  be  according- 
ly added  to  or  dedufted  fiom  the  computed  depth  of 
the  coal'  at  that  place.  Sappofe  there  is  an  upcaft  dike 
of  10  fathoms  or  20  yards  towards  B,  then  deduft  20 
from  50,  the  depth  before  computed,  there  will  remain 
30  yards  or  15  fathoms  for  the  depth  of  the  coal  at  B. 

But  it  often  happens  that  coal  is  to  be  fearched  for, 
in  a. part  of  the  country,  at  fuch  a  confiderable  di- 
ftance from  all  other  coalcries,  that  by  reafon  of  the 
■intervention  of  hills,  valleys,  unknown  dikes,  &c.  the 
connexion  or  relation  of  the  ftrata  with  thofe  of  any 
other  coalery  cannot  be  traced  by  the  methods  laft 
mentioned  ;  in  which  cafe  a  more  extcrrfive  view  muft 
be  taken  of  all  circumftances  than  was  necefTary  in  the 
former  J  and  a  few  general  rules  founded  on  the  fore- 
going obfervations,  and  on  conclufions  drawn  from 
them,  will  greatly  affift  in  determining  fomttimes  with  a 
great  degree  of  probability,  and  fometimes  with  abfolute 
certainty,  whether  coal  be  in  any  particular  diflrift  of 
country  or  not. 

Rule  5th.  The  firft  proper  (lep  to  be  taken  in  fuch  a  cafe,  is 
to  take  a  general  view  of  that  diflriA  of  country  in- 
tended to  be  fearched,  in  order  to  judge,  from  the  out- 
ward appearance  or  face  of  the  country,  v^ich  parti- 
cular part  out  of  the  whole  is  the  moil  likely  to  con- 
tain thofe  kind  of  .ftrata  favourable  to  the  produAion 
of  coal  ;  and  confequently  fuch  particular  part  being 
found,  is -the  moft  advifable  to  be  begun  with  iu  tiie 
•cxaminatioli. 

Though  the  appearance  of  the  outward  furfiice 
gives  no  certain  or  infaliibk  lule  to  judge  of  the  kinds 
of  ftrata  lying  beneath,  yet  it  gives  a  probable  one  ; 
for  it  is  generally  found,  that  a  chain  of  mountains  or 
hills  rifirg  to  a  great  htight,  and  very  fteep  on  the 
fides,  are  commonly  compofcd  of  ftrata  much  harder 
and  of  different  kinds  from  thofe  before  defciibtd 
whertin  coal  is  found  to  lie,  and  therefore  unfavour- 
able to  the  produtStion  of  coal ;  and  thefe  ir.ountainous 
fjtuations  are  alfo  more  fubjeft  to  dikes  and  troubles 
than  the  lower  grounds:  fo  that  if  the  folid  ftrata  com- 
yofing  them  gave  evert  favourable  fymptoms  of  coal, 
yet  the  latt  circumftance  would  render  the  quality 
bad,  and  the  quantity  precarious.  Aand,  on  the  whole, 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  mountainous  fstuations  are 
found  more  favourable  to  tlie  produftion  of  metals 
than  of  coal.  It  is  likewife  generally  found  that  thofe 
inis  and  difti  ifta  abounding  with  valleys,  moderately  rifing  hills, 
vaJicys  and  inter fperfed  with  plains,  fometimes  of  confider- 
able exent,  do  more  commonly  contain  coal,  aiid 
thofe  kinds  of  ftrata  favourable  to  its  produftlon,  than 
either  the  mountainous  or  champaign  countries  ;  and 
a  country  fo  fituated  as  this  laft  defcribed,  efpccially 
if  at  fome  confiderable  diftance  from  the  mountains, 
ought  to  be  the  firft  part  appointed  for  particular  ex- 
plains, amination.  Plains,  or  level  grounds  of  great  extent, 
generally  fituated  by  the  fidts  of  rivers,  or  betwixt 
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fuch  moderate  rifing  grounds  "as  lad  defcribed,  are  C^oalcry. 
alfo  very  favourable  to  the  produtlion  of  coal,  if  the  — — v— — 
folid  ftrata,  and  other  circumitances  in  the  higher 
grounds  adjoining,  be  conformable  ;  for  it  will  fcarce- 
ly  be  found,  in  luch  a  fituation,  that  the  ftrata  are  fa- 
vourable in  the  rifing  grounds,  on  both  fides  of  the 
plain,  and  not  fo  in  the  fpace  betwixt  them.  Tiiou^h 
plains,  be  fo  favourable,  in  fuch  circumlhmces,  to  the 
production  of  coal,  yet  it  is  often  more  difficult  to  be 
difcovercd  in  fuch  a  fituation,  than  in  that  before  de- 
defcribed  ;  becaufe  the  clay,  foil,  and  other  laa  mat- 
ter, brought  off  the  higher  grounds  by  rains  andl:;ther 
accidents,  have  generally  covered  the  lurfaces  ot  fuch 
plains  to  a  confiderable  depth,  which  prevents  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  folid  fti-ata  there,  uulefs  they  be  ex- 
pofed  to  view  by  digging,  quarrying,  or  iorae  iuch 
operation. 

That  part  of  the  diftrift  being  fixed  upon  which 
abounds  with  moderate  hills  and  valleys  as  proper-eft 
to  begin  the  examination  at,  the  firft  ftep  to  be  taken  is 
to  examine  all  places  where  the  iolid  ftrata  ai-e  ex- 
pofed  to  view  (which  are  called  the  crops  of  the  ftra- 
ta), as  in  precipices,  hollows,  &c.  tracing  them  as  ac- 
curately and  gradually  as  the  circuniftaiiceo  vi  iii  idlow, 
from  the  uppermoft  ftr-atum  or  highelt  part  of  the 
ground  to  the  very  undermoft  :  and  if  they  appear  to 
be  of  the  kinds  before  defcribed,  it  will  be  proper  to 
note  in  a  memorandum  book  their  different  thicknefl'es; 
the  order  in  which  they  lie  upon  each  other ;  the  point 
of  the  horizon  to  which  they  dip  or  incline,  and  the 
quantity  of  that  inclination  ;  and  whether  they  lie  in 
a  regular  ftate.  This  fhould  be  done  in  every  part  of 
the  gr-ound  where  they  can  be  Icen  :  obierving  at  the 
fame  time,  that  if  a  liratum  can  be  found  in-one  place, 
which  have  a  conneftion  with  fome  .other  in  a  lecond 
place,  and  if  this  other  has  a  connection  with  another 
in  a  tiiird  place,  &c  ;  then,  from  thefe  feparate  con- 
nexions, the  joint  correfpondence  of  the  whole  may 
be  traced,  and  the  fli-ata,  which  in  fome  places  are  co- 
vered, may  be  known  by  their  corieipondence  with 
thofe  which  are  expofed  to  view. 

if  by  this  means  the  crops  of  all  the  ftrata  cannot 
be  feen  (which  is  often  the  cafe),  and  if  no  coal  be 
difcovercd  by  its  crop  appearing  at  the  luifiicc;  yet 
if  the  fbata  that  have  been  viewed  confilt  of  thofe 
kinds  before  defcribed,  and  are  found  lying  in  a  regu- 
lar order,  it  is  fufFiciently  probable  that  coal  may  be 
in  that  part  of  the  diftiidf,  although  it  be  concealed 
from  fight  by  the  furface  of  earth  or  other  matter. 
Therefore,  at  the  lame  time  that  the  crops  of  the  ftrata  j^^j^  g^^^^ 
are  under  examination,  it  v/ill  be  proper  to  take  notice 
of  all  fuch  Ipiings  of  water  as  feem  to  be  of  a  mineral 
nature,  particularly  thofe  known  by  the  name  of  iron  * 
water,  which  bear  a  mud  or  fediment  of  the  colour  of 
ruft  of  ii-on,  having  a  ftrong  aftringent  taite.  Springs 
of  this  kind  proceed  originally  from  thofe  iirata  which 
contain  beds  or  balls  of  iron-ore  ;  but  by  realon  of 
the  tenacity  of  t^e  matter  of  thofe  ftrata,  the  water 
only  difcngages  itfelf  flowly  tVom  th.m,  defcendirg 
into  fome  Uiore  porous  or  open  flratum  below,  where, 
gathering  in  a  body,  it  runs  out  to  the  furface  in  fraali 
ftreams  or  rills.  The  flratum  of  coal  is  the  molt  ge~ 
neral  refervoir  of  this  water;  for  the  iron- Hone  being 
lodged  in  different  kinds  of  ft.ivtr,  and  the  coal  com- 
monly 
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monly  connefted  with  fome  of  them,  it  therefore  de- 
fcends  into  the  coal,  where  it  finds  a  ready  palTage 
through  the  open  backs  and  cutters.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, it  finds  fome  other  ftratum  than  coa!  to  colle6l 
and  tranfmit  it  to  the  furface ;  but  the  difference  is 
eafily  diftinguifliabie  ;  for  the  ochrey  matter  in  the 
water,  when  it  comes  from  a  ftratum  of  coal,  is  of  a 
darker  rufty  colour  than  when  it  proceeds  from  any 
other,  and  often  brings  with  it  particles  and  fmall 
pieces  of  coal ;  therefore,  wherever  thefe  two  cir- 
cumftances  concur  in  a  number  of  thefe  kind  of  fprings, 
Ctuated  in  a  direction  from  each  other  anfwerable  to 
the  ftretch  or  to  the  inclination  of  tlie  ftrata,  it  may  be 
certain  the  water  comes  off"  coal,  and  that  the  coal  lies 
in  a  fomewhat  higher  fituation  than  the  apertures  of  the 
fprings. 

There  are  other  fprings  alfo  which  come  off  coal, 
and  arc  not  diftinguifliabie  from  common  water,  other- 
-wife  than  by  their  aftringency,  and  their  having  a  blue 
fcum  of  an  oily  or  glutinons  nature  fvvimming  upon 
the  furface  of  the  water.  Thefe,  in  common  with  the 
others,  bring  out  particles  of  coal,  more  efpecially  in 
rainy  feafons  when  the  fprings  flow  with  rapidity. 
When  a  number  of  thefe  kinds  are  fituated  from  each 
other  in  the  diredlion  of  the  ftrata,  as  above  defcri- 
bed  ;  or  if  the  water  does  not  run  forth  as  in  fprings, 
but  only  forms  a  fwamp,  or  an  extenfion  of  ftagnant 
water  beneath  the  tuif ;  in  either  cafe,  it  may  be  de- 
pended upon  that  this  water  proceeds  from  a  ftratum 
of  coal. 

If  the  ftratum  of  coal  is  not  expofed  to  view,  or 
cannot  be  difcovered  by  the  firft  method  of  fearching 
for  the  crop,  although  the  appearance  of  the  other 
ftrata  be  very  favourable,  and  afford  a  ftrong  proba- 
bihty  of  coal  being  there  ;  and  if  the  laft-mentioned 
method  of  judging  of  the  particular  place  where  the 
crop  of  the  coal  may  lie,  by  the  fprings  of  water  iffu- 
ing  from  it,  niould,  from  the  deficiency  of  thofe  fprings 
or  other  circumftances,  be  thought  equivocal,  and 
not  give  a  fatisfaftory  indication  of  the  coal ;  then  a 
further  fearch  may  be  made  in  all  places  where  the 
outward  furface,  or  the  ftratum  of  clay  or  earth,  is 
turned  up  by  ploughing,  ditching,  or  digging,  particu- 
larly in  the  lower  grounds,  in  hollows,  and  by  the 
fides  of  ftreams.  Thefe  places  ftrould  be  ftriAly  exa- 
mined, to  fee  if  any  pieces  of  coal  be  intermixed  with 
the  fubftance  of  the  fuperior  lax  ftrata  ;  if  any  fuch  be 
found,  and  if  they  be  pretty  numerous  and  in  detached 
pieces,  of  a  firm  fubftance,  the  angles  perfeft  or  not 
much  worn,  and  the  texture  of  the  coal  diftinguifli- 
abie, it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  ftratum  of  coal  to 
which  they  originally  did  belong  is  at  no  great  dif- 
tance,  but  in  a  fituation  higher  with  refpeft  to  the 
horizon  ;  and  if  there  be  alfo  found  along  with  the 
pieces  of  coal  other  mineral  matter,  fuch  as  pieces  of 
fhivcr  or  freeftone,  this  is  a  concurrent  proof,  that  it 
has  come  only  from  a  fmall  diftance.  Though  the  two 
foie-mentioned  methods  fhould  only  have  produced  a 
ftrong  probability,  yet  if  this  laft  mintioned  place, 
where  the  pieces  of  coal,  &c.  are  found  in  the  clay, 
be  in  a  fituation  lower  than  the  fprings ;  when  this 
circumftnnce  is  joined  to  the  oth.er  two,  it  amounts  to 
little  lefs  than  a  moral  certainly  of  the  ftratum  of  coal 
being  a  very  little  above  the  level  of  the  fprings.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  thefe  pieces  of  coal  are  found  more 
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fparlngly  interfperfed  in  the  fuperior  ftratum,  and  if  Coalery. 
the  angles  are  much  fretted  or  worn  oft*,  and  very  little  '  v 
of  other  kinds  of  mineral  matter  connected  with  them ; 
it  may  then  be  concluded,  that  they  have  come  from 
a  ftratum  of  coal  fituated  at  a  greater  diftance  than 
in  the  former  cafe ;  and  by  a  ftrid  fearch  and  an  ac- 
curate comparifon  of  other  circumftances,  that  parti- 
cular place  may  be  difcovered  with  as  much  certainty  as 
the  other. 

After  the  place  is  thus  difcovered,  where  the  ftra- 
turn  of  coal  is  expedled  to  lie  concealed^  the  next  pro- 
per ftep  to  be  taken,  is  to  begin  digging  a  pit  or  hole 
there  perpendicularly  down  to  find  the  coal.  If  the 
coal  has  no  foHd  ftrata  above  and  beneath  it,  but  be 
found  only  embodied  in  the  clay  or  other  lax  matter, 
it  will  not  be  there  of  its  full  thicknefs,  nor  fo  hard 
and  pure  as  in  its  perfed  ftate  when  enclofed  be- 
twixt two  folld  ftrata,  the  uppermoft  called  the  roof^ 
and  the  undermoft  called  the  pavement^  of  the  coal : 
in  fuch  fituation  therefore  it  becomes  neceffary,  either 
to  dig  a  new  pit,  or  to  work  a  mine  forward  until  the 
ilratum  of  coal  be  found  included  betwixt  a  folid  roof 
and  pavement,  after  which  it  need  not  be  expeded  to 
increafe  much  in  its  thicknefs :  yet  as  it  goes  deeper 
or  farther  to  the  dip,  it  moft  likely  will  improve  in  its 
quality  ;  for  that  part  of  the  ftratum  of  coal  which  lies 
near  the  furface,  or  only  at  a  fmall  depth,  is  often  de- 
bafed  by  a  mixture  of  earth  and  fundry  other  impuri- 
ties, waflied  down  from  the  furface,  through  the  backs 
and  cutters,  by  the  rains  ;  whilft  the  other  part  of  the 
ftratum  which  lies  at  a  greater  depth  is  preferved  pure, 
by  the  other  folid  ftrata  above  it  intercepting  all  the  .  ■ 
mud  waftied  from  the  furface. 

The  above  methods  of  inveftigation  admit  of  many 
different  cafes,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  number 
of  favourable  circumftances  attending  each  of  the  modes 
of  inquiry ;  and  the  refult  accordingly  admits  every 
degree  of  probability,  from  the  moft  diftant,  even  up 
to  abfolute  certainty.  In  fome  fituations,  the  coal 
will  be  difcovered  by  one  method  alone  ;  in  others,  by 
a  comparifon  of  certain  circumftances  attending  each 
method  ;  whilft  in  fome  others,  all  the  circumftances 
that  can  be  coUeded  only  lead  to  a  certain  degree  of 
probability. 

In  the  laft;  cafe,  where  the  evidance  is  only  proba- 
ble, it  will  be  more  advifable  to  proceed  in  the  fearch 
by  boring  a  hole  through  the  foHd  ftrata  (in  the  man- 
ner hereafter  defcribed),  than  by  digging  or  finking  a 
pit,  it  being  both  cheaper  and  more  expeditious  ;  and 
in  every  cafe,  which  does  not  amount  to  an  abfolute 
certainty,  this  operation  is  neceffary,  to  afcertain  the 
real  exiitence  of  the  coal  in  that  place. 

We  ftiall  now  fuppofe,  that  having  examined  a  cer- 
tain diftrid,  fituated  within  a  few  miles  of  the  fea  or 
fome  navigable  river,  that  all  the  circumftances  which 
offer  only  amount  to  a  probability  of  the  coal  being 
there,  and  that  boring  is  neceffary  to  afcertain  it ;  we 
ftiall  therefore  defcribe  the  operation  of  boring  to  the 
coal;  then  the  method  of  clearing  it  from  water,  com- 
monly called  luinnhig  it ;  and  all  the  fubfequent  ope- 
rations of  working  the  coal  and  raifing  it  to  the  fur- 
face,_  leading  it  to  the  river  or  harbour,  and  finally 
putting  it  on  board  the  ftiips.  1% 

Suppofe  that  the  ground.  A,  B, -C,  D,  fig.  4.  has  ^^^""g 
been  examined,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  ftrata  ^q^/*^* 
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Coalery.  where  they  are  vihble  (as  at  the  precipice  D,  and  fe-  ^ 
veral  other  places),  they  are  found  to  be  of  ihofe  knida  " 
ufually  connc£led  with  coal,  and  that  the  point  to 
which  they  rife  is  direftly  well  towards  A,  but  the 
d  be'inar  flat  and  covered  to  a  confiderable  depth 
\\  ith  earth,  i^c.  tlie  ftrata  cannot  be  viewed  in^  the 
low  trrounds;  therefore,  in  this  and  all  ilmilar  fituations, 
the  hrft  hole  that  is  bored  for  a  trial  for  coal  ilrould  be, 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ground,  or  to  the  full  rife  of 
the  ilrata  as  at  A,  where,  boring  down  through  the 
ftrata  i,  2,  3,  fuppofe  10  fathoms,  and  not  iinding 
coal,  it  will  be  better  to  bore  a  new  hole  than  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  great  depth  in  that:  therefore,  proceeding  io 
far  to  the  ealtward  as  13,  where  the  ilratimr  T,  of  the 
iirft  hole,  is  computed  to  be  lO  or  12  fathoms  deep,  a 
fecondhole  may  be  bored,  where  boring  down  through 
the  ftrata  4,  ^,  6,  7,  8,  the  ftratiun  i  is  met  with,  bat 
no  coal;  it  would  be  of  no  ufe  to  bore  farther  in  this 
hole,  as  the  fame  ftrata  would  be  found  which  were 
in  the  hole  A  :  tlierefore,  proceeding  again  fo  far  to 
tlic  eaiUvard,  as  it  may  be  compntcd  the  ftratum  4  of 
the  fceond  hole  will  be  met  with  at  the  depth  of  10  or 
T2  fathoms,  a  new  hole  may  be  bored  at  C;  where, 
boring  through  the  ftrata  9,  JO,  11,  12,  the  coal  is 
met  with  at  13,  before  the  liolc  proceed  fo  deep  as 
tlie  ilratum  4  of  the  former.  It  is  evident,  that,  by 
this  method  of  procedure,  neither  the  coal  nor  any  o- 
ther  of  the  ftrata  can  be  pafled  over,  as  the  laft  hole  is 
always  bored  down  to  that  ftratum  which  was  neareft 
t!ie  furface  in  the  former  hole. 

The  purpofes  for  which  boring  is  ufed  are  nume- 
rous, and  fome  of  them  of  the  utraoft  importance  in 
coakries.  In  coaleries  of  great  txttnt,  although  the 
coal  be  known  to  extend  through  the  wliole  gror.nds, 
yet  accidental  turns,  and  other  alterations  in  the  dip, 
to  which  the  coal  is  liable,  render  the  boring  of  thne 
or  more  holes  ntcellary,  to  determine  exactly  to  wh;  t 
■  point  of  the  liori'zon  it  dips  or  inclines,  before  any  ca- 
pital operatioii  for  the  winning  of  it  can  be  undertaken  ; 
becaufe  a  very  fmall  error  in  tliis  may  occafion  fhe  lols 
of  a  great  part  of  the  coal,  or  at  leaft  incyr  a  double 
expence  in  recovering  )t. 

Siippofe  A,  13,  C,  D,  fig.  5.  to  be  part  of  an  extcn- 
five  field  of  coal,  intended  to  be  won  or  laid  dry  by 
a  fire-engine  ;  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  dip  in 
adjoining  coaleries,  the  point  C  is  the  place  at  which 
the  engine  ftiould  be  eretled,  becaufe  the  coal  dips  in 
direftion  of  the  line  AC,  confequently  the  level  Hne 
would  be  in  the  direftion  CD  ;  but  this  ought  not  to 
be  trufted  to.  Admit  two  koles,  i,  2,  be  bored  to 
the  coal  in  the  direftiou'  of  the  fnppofed  dip,  at  200 
yards  diftance  from  each  other,  and  a  third  hole  3  at 
200  yards  diftance  from  each  of  tlicnv:  fuppofe  the 
coal  is  found,  at  the  hole  i,  to  be  20  fathoms  deep;  at 
the  hole  2,  ic  fiithoms  deeper;  but. at  the  hole  J,,  only 
8  fathoms  deeper  than  at  r.  Then  to  find  the  true 
level  line  and  dip  of  the  coal,  fay,  As  10  fathoms  the 
dip  from  i  to  2,  -is  to  200  yards  the  diftance,  fo  is  8 
fathoms,  the  dip  from  1  to  3,  to  16c  yards,  the  dif- 
tance from  one  on  the  line  i  2,  to  a,  the  point  upon  a 
kvel  with  the  hole  3.  Agai:i  fay.  As  8  fiithoms,  the 
dip  from  1  to  3,  is  to  200  yards  the  diftance  ;  fo  is 
10  fathoms,  the  dip  from  i  to  2,  to  250  yards,  the 
diftance  from  i,  in  diieCHon  of  the  line  i,  3,  to7;,  the 
point  upon  a  level  with  the  hole  2.    Then  kt  fall  the 


perpendicular  I,  c,  which  will  be  the  tnie  dlreftlon  of  Coalerr. 
the  dip  of  the  coal,  inftead  of  the  fuppofed  hne  A  C;  v-~^ 
and  by  drawing  E  D,  and  D  F,  parallel  to  the  other 
lines,  the  angle  D,  and  no  other  place,  is  the  deepeil 
part  of  the  coal,  and  the  place  where  the  engine 
fliould  be  erefted.  If  it  had  been  ei>ccled  at  the  angle 
C,  the  level  line  would  have  gone  in  the  diretlion  c  1?^ 
by  which  means  about  one  .third  part  of  the  field  of 
coal  would  have  been  below  the  level  of  the  engine, 
and  perhaps  loft,  without  another  engine  was  eracled 
at  D. 

Boring  not  only  fhows  the  depth  at  which  the  coal 
lies,  but  its  exacl  thicknefs  ;  its  hardnefs  ;  its  qualit}^, 
whether  clofe  bunung  or  open  burning,  and  whether 
any  foul  mixture  in  it  or  not;  alfo  the  tKicknefs,  hard- 
nefs, and  other  circumftances  of  all  the  ftrata  boreel 
through;  and  from  the  qr.autity  of  water  met  with  iu 
the  boring,  fome  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  fize 
of  an  engine  capable  of  drawing  it,  where  an  engine 
is  neceftaiy.  When  holes  are  to  be  bored  for  thefc 
purpofes^  they  may  be  fixed  (as  ncur  as  can  be  guef- 
fed)  in  f  ":'h  a  fituation  from  each  otlier,  as  to  iuit  th.e 
place  .  its  are  afterwards  to  be  funk;  by  udiicli 

meaiij  ..  oi  the  expence  may  be  faved,  as  thefe 
pits  would  otherv/ife  require  to  be  bored,  when  fink- 
ing, to  difcharge  their  water  into  the  mine  below.^ 
There  are  many  other  ufes  to  which  boring  is  applied, 
as  wiU  be  explained  hereafter. 

For  thefe  reafons,  boring  is  greatly  praftifedin  Eng- 
land, and  is  brought  to  great  perfedlion  ;  and  as  the 
operation  is  generally  entrufted  to  a  man  of  integrity, 
who  makes  it  his  profeflion,  the  accounts  given  by  him 
of  the  thicknefs  and  other  cl^cumftances  of  the  ftrata, 
are  the  mo  ft  accurate  imaginable,  and  are  trufted  to 
with  the  greateft  confidence  ;  for  as  very  few  gentle- 
men choofe  to  take  a  leafe  of  a  new  coalery  which 
has  not  been  fufficlently  explored  by  boring,  it  is  ne- 
cefl'ary  the  accounts  flrould  be  faithful,  being  the  only 
rule  to  guide  the  landlord  in  letting  his  coal,  and  the 
tenant  in  taking  it.  In  Scotland  it  is  not  fo  generally 
practifed  ;  nor  are  there  any  men  of  charafter  who 
are  profefled  borers,  that  operation  being  commonly 
left  to  any  comm.on  workman;  whence  it  happens  that 
it  never  has  been  in  any  efteem,  the  accounts  given  by 
them  being  fo  imperfe£l  and  equivocal  as  not  to  merit 
any  confidence. 

The  tools  or  inftruments  ufed  in  boring  are  very 
fimple.  The  boring  rods  are  made  of  iron  from  3  to 
4"  feet  long,  and  about  one  inch  and  a  half  fquare,  with 
a  fcrew  at  each  end,  by  which  they  are  fcrewed  toge- 
ther, and  other  rods  added  as  the  hole  increafes  in 
depth.  The  chiffel  is  about  1 8  inches  long,  and  two 
and  a  half  broad  at  the  end,  which  being  fcrewed 
on  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rods,  and  a  piece  timber 
put  through  an  eye  at  the  upper  end,  they  are  prepa- 
red for  work.  The  operation  is  performed  by  lifting 
them  up  a  little,  and  letting  them  fall  again,  at  the 
fame  time  turning  them  a  little  round  ;  by  a  conti- 
nuance of  which  motions,  a  round  hole  is  fretted  or 
worn  through  the  hardeft  flrata.  When  the  chiffel  is 
blunt,  it  is  taken  out,  and  a  fcooped  inftrsment  call- 
ed a  ivimlk  put  on  in  its  ftead  ;  by  which  the  duft  or 
pulverifed  matter  which  was  worn  off  the  ftratum  in 
the  laft  operation  is  brought  up.  By  this  fubftance, 
the  borers  know  exactly  the  nature  of  the  ftratujn 

they 
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oakry.  they  are  boring  in  ;  and  by  any  alteration  in  the 
working  Of  the  rods  (which  they  are  fenfible  of  by 
handling  them),  they  perceive  tire  leaft  variation  of  the 
ftrata.  The  principal  part  of  the  iirt  depends  upon 
keeping  the  hole  clean,  and  obferving  every  variation 
'  of  the  ibata  with  care  and  attention. 

'1  he  cftabliflied  price  of  boring  in  England  is  5  s. 
per  fathom  for  the  tivil  five  fathon.s,  \o%.  per  fathom 
for  the  next  five  fathoms,  and  1 5  s  per  fathom  for  the 
next  five  fathoms;  and  fo  continually  increafing  5  s. 
per  fiathom  at  the  end  of  eveiy  five  fathoms;  the  borer 
finding  all  kinds  of  boring  inftrurnents,  and  taking  his 
chance  of  the  hardnefs  of  the  ftrata,  except  above  one 
foot  in  thicknefsof  whin  occur,  when  the  former  price 
ceafes,  and  he  is  paid  per  day. 
^3  .  It  is  exceedingly  uncommon  to  meet  with  a  ftratum 
Toal""^^"^  coal  which  is  naturally  dry,  or  whofe  fubterranean 
fpfings  or  feeders  of  water  are  fo  very  fmall  as  to  re- 
quire no  other  means  than  the  labour  of  men  to  draw 
ofT  or  conduft  them  away ;  for  it  moft  commonly  hap- 
pens, that  the  ftratum  of  coal,  and  the  other  ftrata  ad- 
jacent, abound  fo  much  in  feeders  of  water,  that,  be- 
fo;X'  acctfs  can  be  had  to  the  coal,  fome  other  methods 
muft  be  purfued  to  drain  or  condud  away  thefe  feed- 
en; :  therefore,  after  the  deepeft  part  of  the  coal  is 
diicovert'd,  the  next  confideration  is  of  the  beft  me- 
thod of  draining  it,  or,  in  the  miner's  language,  of 
'•ju'innhig  the  c&.jI. 

If  the  coal  lies  in  fuch  an  elevated  fituation,  that  a 
part  of  it  can  be  drained  by  a  level  brought  up  from 
the  lower  grounds,  then  that  will  be  the  moft  naiural 
method  ;  but  whether  it  be  the  moft  proper  or  not, 
depends  upon  certain  circumftances.  If  the  fituation 
of  the  ground  be  fuch,  that  the  level  would  be  of  a 
great  length,  or  have  to  come  through  very  hard  ftrata, 
and  the  quantity  of  coal  it  would  drain,  ,  or  the  profits 
expefted  to  be  produced  by  that  coal,  firould  be  ina- 
dequate to  the  expence  of  carrying  it  up;  in  fuch  cafe 
fome  other  met'iod  c^f  winning  might  be  more  proper. 
Or  fuppoie,  in  another  car^-,  it  be  found,  that  a  level 
can  be  had  to  a  coalcry,  which  will  coft  L.  2000,  and 
require  five  years  to  bring  it  up  to  the  coal,  and  that 
it  will  drain  30  acres  of  coal  when  completed;  yet  if  it 
be  found  that  a  fire  engine,  or  fome  other  uiachine, 
can  be  erected  oa  that  coalery,  for  the  fame  fur?i  of 
money,  in  one  year,  which  will  drain  50  acres  of  the 
fame  coal,  then  this  laft  would  be  a  more  proper  me- 
thod than  the  level ;  becaufe  four  years  profit  would 
be  received  by  this  method  before  any  could  come  in 
by  the  other;  and  after  the  30  acres  drained  by  the 
level  is  all  wrought,  a  machine  of  fome  kind  would  ne- 
verthelefs  be  neceffary  to  diain  the  remaining  2oacies; 
fo  that  eretting  a  machine  at  firft  would  he  on  all  ac- 
counts the  molt  advifable» 

"Wheie  a  level  can  be  drove,  in  a  rtsfonable  time, 
and  at  an  adequate  expence,  to  drain  a  fufiieient  tra£l 
of  coal,  it  is  then  the  moft  eligiWe  method  of  winning; 
becaufe  the  charge  of  upholding  it  is  generally  lefs  than 
that  of  upholding  fire-engines  or  other  machines. 

If  a  level  is  judged  properell  after  coiifideration  of 
€ver)-  necefiary  ci'rcumftance,  it  may  be  begim  at  the 
place  appointed  in  the  manner  of  an  open  ditch,  about 
three  feet  wide,  and  carried  forward  until  it  be  about 
fix  or  feven  feet  deep  from  the  furfaice,  taking  care  to 
fecure  the  bottom  and  fides  by  timber-work  or  build- 
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uig  ;  after  wliicH  it  may  be  continued  in  the  manner  Coalf  17.  ^ 
of  a  mine  about  three  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  and  a 
half  high,  through  the  folid  ftrata,  taking  care  all  along 
to  keep  the  bottom  upon  a  level,  and  to  fecure  the 
roof,  fides,  and  bottom,  by  timber  or  building,  in  all 
places  where  the  Itrata  are  uot  ftrong  enough  to  fup- 
port  the  incumbent  weight,  or  where  they  are  liablV. 
to  decay  by  their  expofure  to  the  frefli  air.  If  the 
mine  has  to  go  a  very  long  way  before  it  reach  the 
coal,  it  may  be  necelfary  to  fink  a  fmall  pit,  for  the 
convenience  of  talcing  out  the  ftoncs  and  rubbifli  pro- 
duced in  working  the  mine,  as  well  as  to  fupply  frefh 
air  to  the  workmen  ;  and  if  the  air  ftiould  afterwards 
turn  damp,  then  fquare  wooden  pipes  made  of  dales 
clofely  jointed  (commonly  called  aW-hoxes),  may  be 
fixed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mine,  from  the  pit-boN 
tom  all  the  way  to  the  end  of  the  mint',  wluch  will 
caufe  a  fuffieient  circulation  of  frefii  air  for  the  work- 
men ;  perhaps  in  a  great  length  it  will  be  found  pro- 
per to  fink  another  or  more  pits  upon  the  mine,  and 
by  proceeding  in  this  manner  it  may  be  carried  for- 
ward until  it  arrive  at  the  coal ;  and  after  driving  a 
mine  in  the  coal  a  few  yards  to  one  fide,  the  iiril  coal- 
pit may  be  funk.  ' 

If  a  level  is  found  impraaicable,  or  for  particular 
reafons  unadvifable  ;  then  a  fire-engine*,  or  fome  o-^^^^^^, 
ther  machine,  will  be  neceffary,  which  ftiould  be  fixed  tide  SteatK> 
upon  the  deepeft  part  of  the  coal,  or  at  leaft  fo  farf//o-/«ff. 
towards  the  dip  as  will  drain  a  fuffieient  extent  of 
coal,  to  continue  for  the  tirfie  intended  to  work  the 
coalery  ;   and  whether  a  ilre-engine,  or  any  other 
machine,  is  ufed,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  have 
a  partial  level  brought  up  to  the  engine-pit,  if  the  fi-  ■ 
tuation  of  the  ground  will  admit  it  at  a  imall  charge, 
in  order  to  receive  and  convey  away  the  water  with- 
out drawing  it  fo  high  as  to  the  furface:  for  if  the  pit 
was  30  fathoms  deep  to  the  coal,  and  if  there  wivi  a 
partial  level,  wlilch  received  the  water  five  fathoms 
only  bcloiv  th-e   furface,  the  engine  by  this  mean* 
would  be  enabled  to  draw  i-6th  part  more  water  than 
without  it;  and  if  there  were  any  feeders  of  water 
in  the  pit  above  this  level,  they  might  be  conveyed 
into  it,  where  they  would  be  difcharged  without  be- 
ing drawn  by  the  engine. 

The  engine-pit  m.ay  be  from  feven  to  nine  feet 
wide  ;  and  whether  it  be  circular,  oval,  or  of  any 
other  form,  is  not  very  material,  provided  it  be  fuf- 
ficiently  ftrong,  though  a  circular  form  is  moft  gene- 
rally approved.  If  any  feeders  of  water  are  met 
with  a  few  fathoms  from  the  fiirface,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  make  a  circular  or  f^.iral  cutting  about  one  foot 
deep,  and  a  little  hollowed  "in  the  bottom,  round  the 
circumference  of  the  pit,  in  order  to  receive  and  con- 
duct the  water  dowt^,  without  flying  over  the  pit  and 
incommoding  the  workmen.  If-  tSie  ftrata  are  of,  fo 
tender  or  friable  a  nature  as  not  to  bear  this  opera- 
tion, or  if  the  water  leaks  through  them,  then  it  will 
be  necefiary  to  infert  in  the  forementioned  cutting  a 
circular  piece  of  timber  called  a  crib,  hollowed  in  the 
fiime  manner  to  coUeft  the  water.-,  and  a  fecond  may 
be  inferted  two  or  three  yards  below. the  firft,  with  a 
{loping  nitch  down  the  wall  or  fide  of  the  pit,  to  con- 
vey the  water  from  the  former  into  it ;  proceeding  by 
fome  of  thefe  methods  until  the  pit  is  funk  15  or  20 
fathom.5  ;  at  which  place  it  would  be  proper  to  fix  a 
N  3  cifterm 
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Coalery.  ciftern  or  refervoir,  for  the  firft  or  upper  fct  of  pumps 
»  to  ftand  in;  for  if  the  pit  be  30  fathoms  as  fuppofed, 
it  would  be  too  great  a  length  for  the  pumps  to  be  all 
in  one  fet  from  bottom  to  top  ;  therefore,  if  any  ex- 
traordinary-feeders are  met  with,  betwixt  15  and  20 
fathoms  deep,  it  would  be  beft  to  fix  the  ciftern  where 
it  may  receive  them,  and  prevent  their  defcending  to 
the  bottom;  obferving  that  the  upper  fet  of  pnmps  be 
fo  much  larger  than  the  lower  one,  as  the  additional 
feeders  may  require ;  or  if  there  are  no  additional 
feeders,  it  ought  then  to  be  a  little  fmailer. 

After  the  upper  ciftern  is  fixed,  the  operation  may 
be  purfued  by  the  other  fet  of  pumps  in  much  the  fame 
manner  as  has  been  defcribed,  until  the  pit  is  funk  to 
the  coal ;  which  being  done,  it  would  be  proper  to 
fink  it  fix  or  eight  feet  deeper,  and  to  work  feme  coal 
out  from  the  dip  fide  of  the  pit,  to  make,  room  for  a 
large  quantity  of  water  to  coUeft,  without  incommo- 
ding the  coal-pits  when  the  engine  is  not  working. 

It  would  exceed  the  proper  bounds  of  this  article,  to 
enumerate  all  the  accidents  to  which  engine-pits  are 
liable  in  finking ;  we  fliall  therefore  only  recite  a  few 
which  feem  important. 

If  a  quickfand  happen  to  lie  above  the  folid  ftrata, 
next  the  furface,  it  may  be  got  through  by  digging 
the  pit  of  fuch  a  widenefs  at  the  top  (allowing  for  the 
natural  flope  or  running  of  the  fand)  as  to  have  the 
prsper  fize  of  the  pit  on  the  uppermoft  folid  ftratum  ; 
where  fixing  a  wooden  frame  or  tube  as  the  timber- 
work  of  the  pit,  and  covering  it  round  on  the  out- 
fide  with  wrought  clay  up  to  the  top,  the  fand  may 
again  be  thrown  into  the  excavation  round  the  tube, 
and  levelled  with  the  furface. 

If  the  quickfand  fhould  happen  to  He  at  a  confider- 
able  depth  betwixt  the  clay  and  folid  ftrata,  then  a 
ftrong  tube  of  timber  clofely  jointed  and  fhod  with 
iron,  of  fuch  a  diameter  as  the  pit  will  admit,  may  be 
let  down  into  it ;  and  by  fixing  a  great  weight  upon 
the  top,  and  by  working  out  the  fand,  it  may  be  made 
to  fink  gradually,  until  it  come  to  the  rock  or  other 
folid  ftratum  below ;  and  when  all  the  fand  is  got 
©ut,  if  it  be  lightly  calked  and  fecured  it  will  be  fuf- 
ficient. 

It  fometimcs  happens,  that  a  ftratum  of  foft  matter, 
lying  betwixt  two  hard  folid  ones,  produces  fo  large  a 
quantity  of  water  as  greatly  to  incommode  the  opera- 
tions. In  fuch  a  cafe,  a  frame-work  of  plank,  ftrength- 
ened  with  cribs  and  clofely  calked,  will  ftop  back  the 
whole  or  the  greateft  part  of  it,  provided  the  two  ftra- 
ta which  include  it  are  of  a  clofe  texture;  or  let  an  ex- 
cavation of  about  two  feet  be  made  in  the  foft  ftratum, 
quite  round  the  circumference  of  the  pit ;  and  let  that 
be  filled  clofe  up  betwixt  the  hard  ftrata,  with  pieces  of 
dry  fir-timber  about  ten  inches  fquare  inferted  endwife, 
and  afterwards  as  many  wooden  wedges  driven  in  to 
them  as  they  can  be  made  to  receive ;  if  this  be  well 
finifhed,  little  or  no  water  will  find  a  pafTage  through 
it. 

It  rarely  happens  that  any  fuffocating  damp  or  foul 
;iir  is  met  with  in  an  engine-pit ;  the  falling  of  water, 
and  the  working  of  the  pumps,  generally  caufing  a  fuf- 
ficient  circulation  of  frefli  air.  But  that  kind  of  com- 
buftible  vapour,  or  inflammable  air,  which  will  catch 
fire  at  a  candle  ia  often  met  with.  It  proceeds  from 
the  paniDgs,  backs,  and  cuUers,  of  the  folid  ftrata, 
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exiiaUng  from  forae  in  an  infenfible  manner,  whilft  Coalery. 
from  others  it  blows  with  as  great  impetuofity  ad  a  ^— 
pair  of  bellows.  When  this  iaflaratnable  air  is  per- 
mitted  to  accumulate,  it  becomes  dangerous  by  taking 
fire,  and  burning  or  deilroyiiig  the  workmen,  and 
lometimes  by  its  explofion  will  blow  the  timber  out  of 
the  pit,  and  do  confiderable  damage.  If  a  coniider- 
able  fupply  of  frefh  air  is  forced  down  the  pit  by  air- 
boxes  and  a  ventilator,  or  by  dividing  the  pit  into  two 
by  a  clofe  partition  of  deals  from  top  to  bottom,  or  by 
any  other  means,  it  will  be  driven  out,  or  fo  weakened, 
that  it  will  be  of  no  dangerous  conlequence  :  or  when 
the  inflammable  air  is  very  ftrong,  it  may  be  fafely  car- 
ried off"  by  making  a  ciofe  flieathing  or  liiiing  of  thin 
deals  quite  round  the  circumference  of  the  pit,  fiom 
the  top  of  the  folid  ftrata  to  the  bottom,  and  length- 
ening it  as  the  pit  is  funk,  leaving  a  imali  vacancy  be- 
hind the  flieathing ;  when  the  combuftible  matter, 
which  exhales  from  the  ftrata,  being  confined  behind 
thele  deals,  may  be  vended  by  one  or  two  I'mall  leaden 
pipes  carried  from  the  flieathing  to  the  furface  ;  fo 
that  very  little  of  it  can  tranfpire  into  the  area  of  the 
pit.  If  a  candle  be  apphed  to  the  orifice  of  the  pipe 
at  the  furface,  the  inflammable  air  will  inftantly  take 
fire,  and  continue  burning  hke  an  oil-lamp  until  it  be 
extinguifhcJ  by  fome  external  caufe.  Upon  the  whole, 
every  method  fliould  be  ufed  to  make  tlie  pit  as  ftrong 
in  every  part,  and  to  keep  it  as  dry  as  poflible  ;  and 
whenever  any  accident  happens,  it  ftiould  be  as  ex- 
peditioufly  and  thoroughly  repaired  as  poflible,  before 
any  other  operation  be  proceeded  in,  left  an  additional 
one  follow,  which  would  more  than  double  the  difliculty 
of  repairing  it. 

The  firft  operations,  after  finking  the  engine-pit,  are  '4 
the  working  or  driving  a  mine  in  the  coal,  and  fink- ^'"^^'"^ 


ing  the  firft  coal-pit.  The  fituation  of  the  firft  coal- 
pit fliould  be  a  httle  to  the  rife  of  the  engine-pit,  that 
the  water  which  colleds  there  may  not  obftrud  the 
working  of  the  coals  every  time  the  engine  flops; 
and  it  fliould  not  exceed  the  dillance  of  20,  30,  or  40 
yards ;  becaufe  when  the  firft  mine  has  to  be  driven  a 
long  way,  it  becomes  both  diflicult  and  expenfive.  If 
there  be  not  a  fufiicient  circulation  of  frefli  air  in  the 
mine,  it  may  be  fupphed  by  the  before  defcribed  airr 
boxes  and  a  ventilator,  until  it  arrive  below  the  in- 
tended coal  pit,  wrhen  the  pit  may  be  bored  and  funk 
to  the  coal,  in  the  manner  before  mentioned. 

After  the  pit  is  thus  got  down  to  the  coal,  the  next 
confideration  fliould  be  of  the  beft  method  of  working 
it.  The  moft  general  praftice  in  Scotland  is  to  ex^ 
cavate  and  take  away  a  part  only  of  the  ftratum  of 
coal  in  the  firft  working  of  the  pit,  leaving  the  other 
part  as  pillars  for  fupporting  the  roof ;  and  after  the 
coal  is  wrought  in  this  manner  to  fuch  a  diftance  from 
the  pit  as  intended,  then  thefe  pillars,  or  fo  many  of 
them  as  can  be  got,  are  taken  out  by  a  fecond  workr 
ing,  and  the  roof  and  other  folid  ftrata  above  permit- 
ted to  fall  down  and  fill  up  the  excavation.  The 
quantity  of  coal  wrought  away,  and  the  fize  of  the 
pillars  left  in.  the  firft  working,  is  proportioned  to  the 
hardnefs  and  ftrength  of  the  coal  and  other  ftrata  adja,. 
cent,  compared  with  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  fupe- 
rior  ftrata. 

The  fame  mode  of  working  is  purfued  in  moft  parts 
of  England,  differing  only  as  the  circumftances  ©f  the 

coalery 


the  coal. 
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CJalery  may  require  :  for  the  Englifh  coal,  particulnrly 
in  the  northern  counties,  being  of-  a  hne  tender  tex- 
ture, and  of  the  clofe-burning  kind,  and  aU'o  the  roof 
^nd  pavement  of  the  coal  in  general  not  fo  ftrong  as 
ni  Scotland,  they  are  obliged  to  leave  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  coal  in  the  pillars  for  fupporting  the  roof,  du- 
ring the  flril  time  of  working  ;  and,  in  the  fecond  work- 
ing, as  many  of  thefe  pillars  are  wrought  away  as  can 
be  got  with  fafety^ 

The  Scots  coal  in  general  being  very  hard,  and  of 
the  open-burning  kind,  it  is  neceffary  to  work  it  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  as  many  great  coals  as 
poffible,  which  is  beil  effcdled  by  taking  away  as  high 
a  proportion  of  the  coal  as  circumftances  will  allow  in 
the  firft  working  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Engliih  coal 
being  very  tender  cannot  pofiibly  be  wrought  large, 
nor  is  it  of  much  importance  how  fmall  they  are,  be- 
ing of  fo  rich  a  quality;  fo  that  a  larger  proportion 
may  be  left  in  pillars  in  this  coal  than  could  with  pro- 
priety be  done  in  the  other;  and,  when  all  circumftan- 
ces are  confidered,  each  method  feeras  well  adapted  to 
the  different  purpofes  intended. 

The  ancient  method  of  working  was,  to  work  away 
as  much  of  the  coal  as  could  be  got  with  fafety  at  one 
working  only  :  by  which  means  the  pillars  were  left  fo 
fmall  as  to  be  crulhed  by  the  weight  of  the  fuperior 
iirata,  and  entirely  loft.  As  great  quantities  of 
coals  were  loft  by  tliis  method,  it  is  now  generally  ex- 
ploded, and  the  former  adopted  in  its  place  ;  by  v/hich 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  coal  is  obtained  from  the 
fame  extent  of  ground,  and  at  a  much  lefs  expence  in 
the  end. 

The  exadl  proportion  of  coal  proper  to  be  wrought 
away,  and  to  be  left  in  pillars  at  the  firft  working, 
may  be  judged  of  by  a  compaiifon  of  the  circumftan- 
ces before  mentioned.  If  the  roof  and  pavement  are 
both  ftrong,  as  well  as  the  coal,  and  the  pit  about  30 
fathoms  deep,  then  two-thirds,  or  probably  three- 
fcurths,  may  be  taken  away  at  the  firft  working,  and 
©ne-third  or  one- fourth  left  in  pillars.  If  both  roof 
and  pavement  be  foft  or  tenu  r,  then  a  larger  pro- 
portion mull  be  left  in  pillars,  probably  one-third  or 
near  one-half;  and  in  all  cafes  the  hardnefs  or  ftrength 
of  the  coal  muft  be  confidered.  If  tender,  it  will  re- 
quire a  larger  pillar  than  hard  coal ;  becaufe,  by  being 
expofed  to  the  air  after  the  firft  working,  a  part  of  it 
will  moulder  and  fall  off,  by  which  it  will  lofe  much 
of  its  folidity  and  refiftance. 

The  proportion  to  be  wrought  away  and  left  in 
pillars  being  determined,  the  next  proper  ftep  is  to 
fix  upon  fuch  dimenfions  of  the  pillars  to  be  left,  and 
of  the  excavations  from  which  the  coal  is  to  be  taken 
away,  as  may  produce  that  proportion.  In  order  to 
form  a  juft  idea  of  which,  fee  a  plan  of  part  of  a  pit's 
workings  (fig.  6  ),  fuppofed  to  be  at  the  depth  of  30 
fathoms,  and  the  coal  having  a  moderate  rile.  A,  re- 
prelents  the  engine-pit ;  B,  the  coal-pit ;  A  a  B,  the 
mine  from  the  former  to  the  latter  ;  B  C,  the  firft 
working  or  excavation  made  from  the  coal-pit,  com- 
monly called  the  iv'tnnhg  mine  or  winning  headway, 
nine  feet  wide  ;  Ibbb,  Sec.  the  workings  called  rooms^ 
turned  off  at  right  angles  from  the  others,  of  the  width 
ef  »  2  feet ;  c  c  c  c,  &c.  the  workings  called  throughers 
or  thirlings,  9  feet  wide,  wrought  through  at  right 
angles  from  one  room  to  another;  dddy  Sec.  the  pil^ 
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lars  of  coal  left  at  the  firft  working  for  fupporting  the  Coalery. 
roof,  1 8  feet  long  and  12  feet  broad  ;  DD,  two  large  "^-v—- 
pillars  of  coal  near  the  pit  bottom,  15  or  20  yards  long, 
and  )0  or  15  broad,  to  fupport  the  pit,  and  prevent  its 
being  damaged  by  the  roof  falling  in;  ec,  the  level 
mine  wrought  in  the  coal  from  the  engine  pit  bottom, 
4  or  five  feet  wide  ;  / /,  &c.  large  pillars  of  coal  left 
next  the  level,  to  fecure  it  from  any  damage  by  the 
roof  faUing  in  ;  gg,  a  dike  which  deprelfeth  the  coal, 
I  fathom  ;  h  h,  &c.  large  pillars  and  barriers  of  coaL' 
left  unwrought,  adjoining  to  the  dike  where  the  roof 
is  tender,  to  prevent  its  falling  down.    The  coal  ta- 
ken out  by  the  firft  working  in  this  pit  is  fuppofed  to 
be  one-third  of  the  whole  ;  and  allowing  the  rooms 
12  feet  wide,  and  the  thirlings  9  feet  wide,  then  the 
pillars  will  require  to  be  12  feet  wide  and  18  feet  long;, 
for  if  one  pillar  be  in  a  certain  proportion  to  its  ad- 
joining room  and  thirling,  the  whole  number  of  pillars 
will  be  in  the  fame  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
of  rooms  and  thirhngs  in  the  pit.    Suppofe  AB  C  D, 
(fig.  7.),  to  be  apillar  of  coal  18  feet  long  and  i  2  feet 
broad,  its  area  will  be  216  fquare  feet;  ACHE,  the 
adjoining  thirling,  12  feet  by  9  feet,  and  its  area  108 
fquare  feet;  BAEFG,  the  adjoining  room,  27  feet  long 
and  12  feet  broad,  and  its  area  324  fquare  feet;  which 
added  to  108  gives  432  fquare  feet,   or  two- thirds- 
wrought,  and  2  16  fquare  feet  left,  or  one^third  of  the 
whole  area  F  G  H  D. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  in  the  profecution  o€ 
the  workings,  the  rooms  to  the  right  of  the  winning 
headway  ftiould  be  oppofite  to  the  pillars  on  the  h.-ft ; 
and  the  firft,  third,  and  fifth  pillar,  or  the  fecond, 
fourth,  and  fixth,  adjoining  to  the  fald  headway,  ihould- 
be  of  fuch  a  length  as  to  overlay  the  adjoining  thir- 
hngs ;  as,  in  the  plan,  the  pillar  2  overlays  the  thir- 
hngs 1  and  3  ;  and  the  pillar  4,  overlays  the  thir- 
lings 3  and  5  ;  this  will  effectually  fupport  the  roof 
of  the  main  road  B  C,  and  will  bring  the  other  pillars 
into  their  regular  order,  by  which  means  each  pillar 
will  be  oppofite  to  two  thirhngs.  Alfo  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  coal  than  common  Ihould  be  leR  in  all' 
places  which  are  intended  to  be  kept  open  after  the 
fecond  working;  fuch  as  the  pit-bottoms,  air-courfes,. 
roads,  and  water- coui-fes,  or  where  the  roof  is  ten- 
der, as  it  generally  is  near  dikes,  hitches,'  and  troubles; 
and  if  the  roof  ftiould  continue  tender  for  a  confider- 
able  fpace,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  proper  to  leave  a 
few  inches  of  coal  adhering  to  the  roof,  which,  toge- 
ther with  a  few  props  of  timber  fixed  under  it,  may 
fupport  it  effeftually  for  a  long  time.  The  level  mine 
e  e,  and  the  winning  headway  BC,  fhould  be  wrought 
forward  a  confiderable  length  before  the  other  rooms,, 
in  order  to  be  drove  through  any  dikes  that  might  in- 
terpofe  ;  otherwife  the  progrefs'of  the  workings  might 
probably  be  ftopped  a  confiderable  time,  waiting  until 
a  courfe  of  new  rooms  were  procured  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  dike.  Suppofe  the  dike  g g,  fig.  6.  to  de- 
prefs  the  coal  fix  feet  or  one  fathom,  and  that  it  rifes 
in  the  fame  manner  on  the  under  fide  of  the  dike  as  if 
does  on  the  upper  fide ;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  only  reme- 
dy would  be  to  work  or  drive  a  level  mine  through  the 
ftrata  of  ftone  from  the  engine-level  at  e,  over  the 
dike,  until  it  interfeA  the  coal  at  i;  and  from  thence  ta 
drive  a  new  level  mine  in  the  coal  at  i  /,  and  a  new 
winning  headway  ik.    In  order  to  gain  a  new  fet  o£ 
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"Y-  rooms,  and  to  fiipply  frefh  air  to  this  new  operation,  a 
~  f'.nall  mine  might  be  drovt;  from  the  room  /j,  and  a  hole 
funk  down  upon  the  levtl  room  li;  therefore,  if  the 
level  mhie  e  i:  was  not  drove  io  far  hirward  as  to  have 
all  thcfe  operations  completed  before  the  rooms  and 
other  workings  were  intercepted  by  the  dike,  the 
vvcrkiiigof  the  pit  might  ceafe  until  thefe  new  places 
were  ready. 

If  there  be  two  or  three  ftrata  or  feams  of  coal  in 
the  fame  pit  (as  there  often  are)  having  only  a  llratum 
of  a  few  feet  tliick  lying  betwixt  them,  it  is  then  ma- 
terial to  obferve,  that  every  pillar  in  the  feeond  feani 
be  placed  immediately  below  one  in  the  lirtt,  and 
every  pillar  in  the  third  feam  below  one  in  il-.e  fe- 
eond ;  and  in  fuch  a  iituation  the  upper  ftratum  of  coal 
ought  to  be  firft  wrought,  or  elfe  all  the  three  toge- 
ther :  for  it  would  I  be  unfafe  to  v/ork  the  lower  one 
firft,  left  the  roof  Ihould  break,  and  damage  tliofe  lying 
above. 

It  fometlmcs  becomes  necelfary  to  work  the  coal 
lying  to  the  dip  of  the  engine  or  the  level ;  which  coal 
IS  confequently  drowned  with  water,  and  muft  there- 
fore be  drained  by  fome  means  before  it  can  be  wrought. 
If  the  quantity  of  water  proceeding  from  it  be  incon- 
iiderable,  it  may  then  be  drained  by  fmall  pumps  laid 
upon  the  pavement  of  the  coal,  and  wrought  by  men 
or  horfes,  to  raife  the  water  up  to  the  level  of  the  en- 
gine-pit bottom  :  or  if  the  feeders  of  water  be  more 
confiderable,  and  the  fituation  be  fuitahle,  the  work- 
ing rod  of  thefe  pumps  might  be  conne£led  with  ihofp 
in  the  engine-pit  ;  by  which  means  the  water  would  be 
raifed  up  to  the  level :  but  if  the  quantity  of  water  be 
very  great  ;  or  if,  from  other  circumftances,  thefe  me- 
.thods  may  not  be  applicable  ;  ±hen  the  engine-pit  may 
'  be  funk  as  deep  below  the  coal  as  may  be  neceffary, 
and  a  level  ftone  mine  drove  from  its  bottom  to  the  dip 
of  the  ftrata,  until  it  interfeft  the  ftratum  of  coal,  from 
whence  a  new  hivcl  mine  might  be  worked,  which  would 
effeftually  drain  it.  Suppofe  A  B,  fig.  8.'  to  be  a  fec- 
tion  of  the  cngiue-pic  ;  B  C,  the  coal  drained  by  the 
engine;  B  D,  the  coal  to  the  dip  of  the  engine  in- 
tended to  be  drained  ;  then  if  the  engine-pit  be  funk 
deeper  to  E,  a  ftone  mine  may  be  wrought  in  che  di- 
redlion  E  D,  until  It  interfedl  the  coal  at  D,  by  which 
the  water  will  have  a  free  palTage  to  the  engine,  and 
the  coal  will  be  drained. 

If  there  be  another  ftratum  of  coal  lying  at  fuch  a 
depth  below  the  firft  as  the  engine-pit  is  intended  to 
be  funk  to,  the  upper  feam  may  in  fomc  fitiiations  be 
conveniently  drained,  by  driving  a  mine  in  the  lower 
feam  of  coal  from  E  to  F,  and  another  in  the  upper 
one  from  B  to  D;  and  by  boring  a  hole  from  D  to  F, 
the  water  will  dcfcend  to  F,  "and,  filhng  the  mine  EF, 
rife  up  ta  the  engine-pit  bottom  at  E,  which  is  upon 
a  level  with  D. 

Whenever  it  is  judged  neceflaiy  to  work  the  pil- 
lars, regard  mtift  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  roof. 
If  the  roof  is  tender,  a  narrow  room  may  be  wrought 
through  the  pillar  from  one  end  to  the  other,  leaving 
only  a  fliell  of  coal  on  each  fide  for  fupporting  the  roof 
the  time  of  working.  Suppofe  A  BCD,  fig.  7.  to  be 
a  pillar  of  coal  1  8  feet  long  and  12  feet  broad  :  if  the 
roof  is  not  flrong,  the  room  i,  2,  3,  4,  of  eight  feet 
wide,  may  be  wTOUght  up  through  that  pillar,  leaving 
a  ftell  of  two  feet  thick  on  each  fide  :  and  if  it  can  be 


iafely  done,  a  part  of  thefe  {hells  may  alfo  be  wrought  Co^lery. 
away,  by  working  two  places  through  them  as  at  5  and  " 
6.  By  this  means  very  little  of  the  coal  will  h<  loft  ; 
for  two-thirds  of  the  whole  being  obtained  by  the  firft 
working,  and  above  two-thirds  of  the  pillar  by  the  Se- 
cond working-,  the  lofs  upon  the  whole  would  not  ex- 
ceed one-tenth  :  but  it  may  be  obferved,  that  fome  pil- 
lars will  not  produce  fo  great  a  proportion,  and  per* 
haps  others  cannot  be  wrought  at  all  ;  fo  that,  upon 
the  w-hole,  there  may  be  about  one  eighth,  one-ieventh, 
or  in  fome  fituations  one-fixth  part  of  the  coal  loft.  If 
the  root  be  luird  and  flrong,  then  as  much  coal  may  be 
v.'rought  ofT  each  fide  and  each  end  of  the  pillar  as  can 
be  done  with  fafety,  leaving  only  a  fmall  piece  ftianding 
in  the  middle;  and  when  the  roof  is  very  flrong,  fome- 
times  feveral  pillars  may  be  taken  entirely  out,  without 
any  lofs  of  coal :  and  in  general  this  laft  method  is  at- 
tended with  lefs  lofs,  and  produces  larger  coals,  than 
the  former.  Ir;  all  cafes  it  is  proper  to  begin  working 
thofe  pillars  firft  which  lie  fartheil  fron\  the  pit  bottom, 
and  to  proceed  working  them  regularly  away  towards 
the  pit  ;  but  if  there  be  a  great  number  of  pillars 
to  the  dip  of  the  pit,  it  is  the  fafeft  uaethod  to  work 
thefe  out  before  thofe  to  the  riie  of  the  pit  are  begun 
with. 

There  is  no  great  difference  In  the  weight  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  coals,  the  lighteft  being  about  74  pounds 
avoirdupois,  and  the  heavieft  about  79  pounds  the  cu- 
bic foot  ;  but  the  moft  ufual  weight  is  75  pounds  the 
foot,  which  is  18  hundred  weight  and  9  pounds  the 
cubic  yard.  The  ftatutc  chalder  is  5  3  hundred  weight ; 
or  when  meafured  is  as  follows:  268,8  cubic  inches  to 
the  Winchefter  gallon;  4-^  gallons  to  tlie  coal  peek, 
about  3  pounds  weight;  8  coal  pecks  to  the  boll,  about 
247  J-  pounds;  and  24  bolls  to  the  chalder,  of  53  hundred 
weight.  If  one  coal  meafurtng  exatlly  a  cubic  yaid 
(ncaily  equal  to  5  bolls)  be  broken  into  piecefe  of  a  mo- 
derate fize,  it  will  meafure  feven  coal  bolls,  and  a  half. 
If  broken  very  fmall,  it  will  meafure  9  bolls  ;  which 
mows,  that  the  proportion  t;f  chc  weight  to  the  mea- 
fure depends  upon  the  *  .e  of  the  coal;;  ;  therefore  ac- 
couniing  by  weiglit  is  the  moil  rational  inelhod. 

A  Table  of  tlie  weight  qu^intity  of  coal  contained 
in  one  acre  Scots  niealuie,  ailowuig  one  lixlh  prrt 
to  be  loft  below  ground,  in  feams  of  the  rGllowing 
thickneffes. 


Tliicknefs  of  cnal. 

Weiglu  in  tuns. 

Q_vi-3iU)ry  i:i  chaltler.s. 

2  0 

3068 

TI58 

2  6 

S«35 

1447 

3  0 

4602 

3  6 

53*^9 

2025 

4  0 

6136 

2314 

4  6 

6903 

2603 

5  0 

7670 

2H02 

5  6 

8437 

3  1 8 1 

6  0 

9204 

3470 

We  fhall  next  mention  fome  of  the  various  methods 
of  bringing  the  coals  from  the  rooms  and  other  work- 
ings to  the  pit  bottom.  Where  the  ftratum  of  coal  is 
of  a  fufficient  thicknefs,  and  has  a  moderate  rife  and 
dip,  the  coals  are  moft  advantageoufly  brought  out  by 
horfes,  who  draw  out  the  coals  in  a  tub  or  baflctt  pla^ 
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Coalery.  ced  upon  a  fledge  :  a  horfe  by  this  means  will  briug  out 

"" — V        from  four  to  eight  hundred  weight  of  coals  at  once, 

according  to  the  quantity  of  the  afcent  or  dcfcetit.  In 
fonne  coaleries  they  hive  acceis  to  the  workings  by  a 
mine  made  for  them,  floping  down  from  the  furfacc  of 
the  earth  to  the  coal  ;  and  where  that  convenience  is 
'  wanting,  they  are  bound  into  a  net,  and  lowered  down 
the  pit.  If  the  coal  be  not  of  fuch  a  height  as  to  ad- 
mit horfes,  and  has  a  moderate  rife  like  the  lail:,  then 
men  are  employed  to  bring  out  the  coals :  they  ufually 
draw  a  ballvet  of  four  or  Hvc  hundred  weight  of  coals, 
fiKed  upon  a  I'mall  four-wheeled  carriage.  There  are 
fome  fituations  in  which  neither  horfes  nor  nrcn  can  be 
properly  ufed  ;  particularly  where  liie  coal  has  a  great 
degree  of  defcent,  or  where  many  dikes  occur  :  in  fuch 
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thefe  damps  exift,  accumulate  in  a  body,  and  become 
noxious  or  fata'  :  a'nd  whenever  there  is  a  good  circu- 
lation of  frcHiair,  ihey  cannot  accumulate,  being  mixed 
with  and  carried  away  by  the  ftream  of  air  as  fait 
as  they  generate  or  cxliale  from  the  fliata.  Upon 
thefe  principles  are  founded  the  fevcral  methods  of 
ventilating  a  coalery.  Suppofe  the  workings  of  the 
pits  A  andB  (fig.  6.)  to  be  obn"oxious  t()  the  inflammable 
damps  ;  if  the  communication  was  open  betwixt  the 
two  pits,  the  air  which  went  dc-wn  tlie  pit  A  would 
proceed  immediately  along  the  r.Mue  a,  and  afcend  out 
of  the  pit  B  ;  for  it  n.iturally  takes  the  uearelt  direc- 
tion ;  fo  that  the  air  in  all  the  workings  would  be  ftag- 
nant  ;  and  they  would  be  utterly  iuaccefiible  from  the 
accumulation  of  the  combuftible  dainp.     In  order  to 
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a  cafe  the  coals  are  beft  brought  out  by  women  called"   expel  this,  the  air  mufl  be  made  to  circulate  through 


Bearers,  who  c^rry  them  in  a  kind  of  balk^t  upon  their 
backs,  ufually  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  weight  and  a 
half,  at  once. 

When  the  coals  are  brought  to  the  pit  bottom,  the 
■bafl:eis  ar»r  then  hooktrd  on  to  a  chain,  and  drawn  up 
the  pit  by  a  rooe  to  the  furface,  which  is  beil  efiFecled 
by  a  mach.inc  called  a  gi/i,  wrought  by  horfes.  There 
are  ether  kinds  of  gins  for  drawing  coals,  fome  wrouglit 
by  water,  others  by  the  vibrating  lever  of  a  fire-engine; 
but  either  of  thefe  lall  is  only  convenient  in  fome  par- 
ticular fituations,  thofe  wrought  by  horles  being  in 
moll  general  ufe.  After  the  coals  are  got  to  the  fur- 
face,  they  are  drawn  a  fmall  diilance  from  the  pit,  and 
laid  in  feparate  heaps :  the  largefl:  coals  in  one  heap,  the 
fmaller  pieces  called  chews  in  another,  and  the  culm  or 
piiTi-ccp.l  in  a  feparate  place. 

There  ij  an  accident  of  a  very  dangerous  nature  to 
■which  all  coaleries  are  liable,  and  which  has  been  the 
ruin  of  feveral :  it  is  called  a  rr/^,  or  a  Jrtt.  When 
the  pillars  of  cOal  are  left  fo  fmall  as  to  fail,  or  yield 
under  the  weight  of  the  fuperior  flrata  ;  or  when  the 
pavement  of  the  coal  is  fo  foft  as  to  permit  the  pillars 
to  finlc  into  it,  which  fometimes  happens  by  tlie  great 
weight  that  lies  upon  them  ;  in  either  cafe  the  folid 
ftratum  above  the  coal  breaks  and  falls  in,  cruflics  the 
pillar  to  pieces,  and  clofeth  up  a  great  extent  of  the 
vcorkings,  or  probably  the  whole  coalery.  As  fuch  an 
accident  feldom  comes  on  fuddenly,  if  it  be  perceived 
in  the  beginning,  it  may  fometimesbe  ftopped  by  build- 
ing large  pillars  of  ftone  amongfl  the  coal  pillars:  but 
if  it  has  already  made  fome  progrefs,  then  the  beil  me- 
thod is  to  work  away  as  many  of  the  coal  pillars  ad- 
joining to  the  crufh  as  niay  be  fufficient  to  let  the  roof 
fall  freely  down  ;  and  if  it  makes  a  breach  of  the  folid 
flrata  from  the  coal  up  to  the  furface,  it  will  very  pro- 
bably prevent  the  crufli  from  proceeding  any  farther  in 
that  part  of  the  coalery.  If  the  crufli  begins  in  the  rife 
part  of  the  coalery,  it  is  more  difHcult  to  flop  it  from 
proceeding  to  the  dip,  than  it  is  to  Hop  it  from  going 
to  the  rife  when  it  begins  In  a  contrary  part. 

Another  circum.Rance  proper  to  be  taken  notice  of 
is  the  foul  or  adulterated  air  fo  often  troublefome  in 
coaleries.  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds  ;  the  black 
damp  or  flyth,  which  is  of  a  fufFocating  nature  ;  and 
the  inflammable  or  combuflible  damp.  Without  ftay- 
irg  to  inquire,  in  this  place,  into  the  origin  and  effffts 
of  thefe  damps,  it  may  be  fufEcient  to  obferve,  that, 
in  whatever  part  of  any  coalery  a  conftant  fupply  or 
a  circulation  of  frcfh  air  is  wanting,  there  fome  of 


all  the  different  rooms  by  means  of  collateral  air- 
courfes  made  in  this  manner:  The  paiTage  or  mine  a 
mufl  be  clofed  up  or  Hopped  by  a  partition  of  deals,  or 
by  a  wall  built  with  biicks  or  Hones,  to  prevent  the  air 
paffing  that  way.  This  building  is  called  a  ficpping. 
There  muR  alfo  be  ftoppings  made  in  the  thirlinga-  ^ 
III,  &c.  betwixt  the  pillas  //,  &c.  which  will  di- 
re£l  the  air  up  the  mine  ee,  until  it  arrive  at  the  in- 
nermoft  thirling  2,.  which  is  to  be  left  open  for  its  paf- 
fage.  Tuere  mull  alfo  be  floppings  made  at  the  fide  of 
the  mine  a  at  mm,  and  on  both  fides  of  the  main  head- 
way at  hh,  &c  then  returning  to  the  innermofl  thir- 
ling 2,  proceed  to  the  third  row  of  pillars,  and  build 
up  tlie  thirlings  2  2,  &c.  leaving  open  the  thirling  3 
for  a  pi'flTagf  for  the  air  ;  and  proceeding  on  to  x\\^ 
fifth  row  of  pillars,  build  up  in  the  fame  manner  the 
ftoppings  3  3,  &c.  leaving  open  4  for  an  air  courfe  %■ 
and  by  proceeding  in  this  manner  to  flop  up  tl;e  thir- 
lings or  paiTages  in  every  other  row  of  pillars,  the  cur- 
rent of  frefli  air  will  circulate  through  and  ventilate  the  * 
whole  workings,  in  the  direction  pointed  toby  the  fmall 
arrows  in  the  j  Ian,  clearing  away  all  the  damps  and 
noxious  vapotirs  that  may  generate.  When  it  is  arrived 
at  C,  it  is  conducted  acrofy  the  main  headway,  and  car- 
ried through  the  other  part  of  the  pit's  workings  in  the 
fame  manner,  until  it  return  through  nn  to  the  pit  B,- 
^^'^lere  it  afcends  ;  and  as  the  rooms  advance  farther,, 
other  floppings  are  regularly  made. 

In  fome  of  thofe  ftoppings,  on  the  fides  of  the  mala 
lieadway,  there  mufl  be  doors  to  admit  a  paffage  for 
the  bringing  out  of  the  coals  from  the  rooms  to  the  pit,,- 
as  at  55  :  thefe  doors  mull  be  conflantly  Taut,  except 
at  the  time  of  pafTmg  through  them. 

There  are  other  methods  of  difpofing  tlie  floppings 
fo  as  to  ventilr;te  the  pit ;  but  none  which  will  fo  ef-- 
fedtually  difperfe  the  damps  as  that  defcribed  above. 
If  the  damps  are  not  veiy  abundant,  then  the  courfe 
of  ftoppings  III,  &c.  in  the  level  mine,  and  the  others 
at  bbb,  &c.  in  the  main  headway,  without  any  others,, 
may  perhaps  be  fufficient  to  keep  the  pit  clear.  If  at 
any  time  the  circulation  of  the  frcfli  air  is  not  brifk 
enough,  then  a  large  lamp  of  fire  may  be  placed  at  the 
bt^ttom  of  the  pit  B,  which,  by  rarefying  the  air  there, 
will  makiC  a  quicker  circulation. 

Moft  of  the  larger  coaleries  fend  their  coals  to  theof  le.-i-!inA 
fliips  for  the  coafting  trade  or  exportation  ;  and,  as  the  and  Iblp- 
quantity  is  generally  very  farge,  it  would  take  a  greater  r'";^'  'he 
number  of  carts  than  could  conveniently  be  obtained  at'^^"^'*' 
all  times  to  carry  them;  befidcs  the  confiderable  expence 
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Coalery,  of  that  manner  of  carriage  :  ihey  therefore  gtriicrally 
Coallier.  "^'^  waggons,  for  carrying  tlieni  along  waggon-ways, 
i«_y-«^  laid  with  timber  ;  by  which  means  one  horle  will  draw 
from  two  to  three  tnns  at  a  time,  when  in  a  cart  not 
above  half  a  tun  could  be  drawn. 

The  firll  thing  to  be  done  in  making  a  waggon -way 
is  to  level  the  ground  in  fnch  a  manner  as  to  take  olF 
all  fudden  afcents  and  defcents :  to  tffedt  which,  it  is 
fometimes  neccflaiy  to  cut  through  hills,  and  to  raife 
an  embankment  to  carry  the  road  through  hollows. 
The  road  firould  be  formed  about  1 2  feet  wide  ;  and 
no  part  fiiould  have  a  greater  defcent  than  of  one  yard 
perpendicular  in  10  of  a  horizontal  line,  nor  a  greater 
afcent  than  one  yard  in  30.  After  the  road  is  formed, 
pieces  of  timber,  about  fix  feet  long  and  fix  inches 
diameter,  called  Jleepers,  are  laid  acrofs  it,  being  18  or 
24  inches  diftant  from  each  other.  Upon  thefe  fleepers 
other  pieces  of  timber,  called  rails,  of  four  or  five  inches 
fquare,  are  laid  in  a  lateral  diredlion,  four  feet  diftant 
from  each  other,  for  the  waggon- wheels  to  run  upon  ; 
which  being  firmly  pinned  to  the  fleepers,  the  road  may 
then  be  filled  with  gravel  and  finifhed. 

The  waggons  have  four  wheels,  either  made  of  fo- 
lid  wood  or  of  caft  iron.  The  body  of  the  carriage  is 
longer  and  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom ;  and 
ufually  has  a  kind  of  trap-door  at  the  bottom,  which, 
being  loofed,  permits  the  coals  to  run  out  without  any 
trouble.  The  fize  of  a  waggon  to  carry  50  hundred 
weight  of  coals  is  as  follows: 


Length  of  the  top. 
Breadth  of  the  top. 
Length  of  the  bottom. 
Breadth  of  the  bottom. 
Perpendicular  height. 


Feet. 

7 

5 

5 
2 

4 


Inches. 

9 
o 
o 
6 
3 


Where  the  pits  are  fituated  at  fome  confiderable  di- 
ftance  from  the  harbour,  it  becomes  neceffary  to  have 
a  ftore-houfe  near  the  fnipping  place,  where  the  coals 
may  be  lodged,  until  the  lighters  or  fhips  are  ready 
to  take  them  in.  The  waggon-way  fliould  be  made 
into  the  ftore-houfe,  at  fuch  a  height  from  the  ground, 
as  to  permit  the  coals  to  run  from  the  waggons  down 
a  fpout  into  the  veffels  ;  or  elfe  to  fall  dov/n  into  the. 
ftore-houfe,  as  occafion  may  require. 

This  kind  of  ftore-houfe  is  well  adapted  to  difpatch 
and  faving  expence  :  for  a  waggon -load  of  coals  may  be 
delivered  either  into  the  ftore-houfe  er  veflels  inftant- 
ly  with  very  little  trouble  :  and  if  the  coals  were  ex- 
pofed  to  the  effefts  of  the  fun  and  rain,  they  would  be 
greatly  injured  in  their  quality  ;  but  being  lodged  un- 
der cover  of  the  ftore-houfe,  they  are  preferved. 

COALESCENCE,  the  union  or  growing  together 
of  two  bodies  before  feparate.  It  V'  principally  ap- 
plied to  fome  bones  in  the  body,  which  are  feparate 
during  infancy,  but  afterwards  grow  together ;  or  to 
fome  morbid  union  of  parts,  which  fhould  naturally 
be  diftinft  from  each  other.  Thus  there  is  a  coalcf- 
cence  of  the  fides  of  the  vulva,  anus,  and  nares  ;  of  the 
eye-lids,  fingers,  toes,  and  many  others  parts. 

COALLIER,  a  veffel  employed  to  carry  coals  from 
-one  port  to  another ;  chiefly  from  the  northern  parts 
of  England  to  the  capital,  and  more  fcutherly  par:s, 
as  well  as  to  foreign  markets.  This  trade  is  known 
to  be  an  excellent  nurfery  for  fcamen ;  although  they 
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are  often  found,  from  the  conftitution  of  their  climate, 
not  to  be  fo  well  calculated  for  fouthern  navigation. 

COAMINGS,  in  flilp-building,  are  thofe  planks, 
or  that  frame,  forming  a  border  round  the  hatches, 
which  raife  them  up  higher  than  the  reft  of  the  deck. 
Loop-holes  for  mullcets  to  fhoot  out  at,  are  often  made 
in  the  coamings,  in  order  to  clear  the  deck  of  the  ene- 
my when  the  Ihip  is  boarded. 

COANE,  among  the  Greeks,  a  name  given  to  a 
peculiar  fpecies  of  tutia  or  tutty,  which  was  always 
found  In  a  tubular  form.  It  had  its  name  from 
a  word  ufed  to  exprcfs  a  fort  of  cylindric  tube,  into 
which  the  melted  brafs  was  received  from  the  furnace, 
and  In  which  it  was  fuffered  to  cool.  In  cooling.  It 
always  depofited  a  fort  of  recrement  on  the  fides  of  the 
veffel  or  tube,  and  this  was  the  tutty  called  coane. 

COAST,  a  fea-fhore,  or  the  country  adjoining  to 
the  edge  of  the  fea.  Dr  Campbell,  In  his  political 
furvey  of  Great  Britain,  confiders  an  extenfive  fea- 
coaft  as  of  great  advantage  to  any  kingdom  ;  and  con- 
fequently  that  this  Ifland  hath  many  conveniences  re- 
fulting  from  the  extent  of  Its  coafts,  fuperior  to  other 
kingdoms  which  are  much  larger.  The  chief  advan- 
tages arlfing  from  an  extenfive  fea-coaft  are,  that 
thus  there  Is  a  convenient  opportunity  for  exportation 
and  importation  to  or  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Thus,  a  number  of  cities  are  formed  on  the  coafts  ; 
by  this  means  the  internal  parts  are  Improved,  &c. 
The  extent  of  the  fca-coafts  of  Arabia,  he  looks  upon 
as  the  genuine  fource  of  wealth  and  fpkndour  to  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  that  penlnfula  ;  the  fame  was 
the  inftrument  of  tht  gj-eatnefs  of  ancient  Egypt,  of 
Phoenicia,  &c.  In  fliort,  according  to  him,  no  coun- 
try or  city  can  for  any  length  of  time  be  flourlfhlng 
unlefs  It  hath  a  confiderable  connexion  with  the  fea. 
"  It  Is  indeed  true  (fays  he)  that  the  wifdom  and  In- 
duftry  of  man,  taking  hold  of  fome  peculiar  circum- 
ftances,  may  have  rendered  a  few  Inland  cities  and 
countries  very  fair  and  flourlfhing.  In  ancient  hifto- 
ry  we  read  of  Palmyra,  and  the  diftilA  round  it,  be- 
coming a  luxuriant  paradlfe  In  the  midft  of  inhofplta- 
ble  deferts.  But  this  was  no  more  than  temporary 
grandeur ;  and  it  has  now  lain  for  fome  ages  In  ruins. 
The  city  and  principality  of  Kandahar  was  in  like 
manner  rendered  rich  and  famous,  in  confequencc  ol 
its  being  made  the  centre  of  the  Indian  commerce  ; 
but,  long  ago  declining,  its  deftruflion  has  been  com- 
pleted. In  our  days,  from  that  dreadful  defolatlon 
which  Thamas  Kouli  Khan  fpread  through  Perfia  and 
the  Indies.  Here,  in  Europe,  many  of  the  large  ci- 
ties In  Germany,  which  for  a  time  made  a  great  figure 
from  the  freedom  and  Induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
diffufed  eafe,  plenty,  and  profperlty,  through  the  di- 
ftiifts  dependent  on  them,  which  of  courfe  rendered 
them  populous,  are  now  fo  much  funk,  through  inevi- 
table accidents,  as  to  be  but  fliadows  of  what  they 
were  ;  and  though  they  ttlli  continue  to  fubfiil,  fubfift 
only  as  the  melancholy  monuments  of  their  own  mif- 
fortunes.  We  may  therefore,  from  hence,  with  great 
certainty,  difcern,  that  all  the  pains  and  labour  that 
can  be  bcttowed  in  fupplying  the  defetSl  of  fituatlon 
in  this  refpeft,  proves,  upon  the  whole,  but  a  tedious, 
difiicult,  and  precarious  expedient.  J3ut,  however, 
we  muft  at  the  fame  time  admit,  that  it  is  not  barely 
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the  poflefllon  even  of  an  extended  coafl  that  can  pro- 
duce all  thefe  defirable  efFe£is.  That  coall  muft  like- 
wife  be  diftinguiflied  by  other  natural  advantages ; 
fuch  as  capes  and  promontories,  favourably  difpofed 
to  break  the  fury  of  the  winds  ;  deep  bays,  fafe  roads, 
and  convenient  harbours.  For,  without  thefe,  an  ex- 
tended coaft  is  no  more  than  a  maritime  barrier  againil 
the  maritime  force  of  other  nations  ;  as  is  the  cafe  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  :  and  is  one  of  the  principal 
reafons  why  Afi'ica  derives  fo  little  benelit  from  a  fitu- 
ation  which  has  fo  promifing  an  appearance ;  there 
being  many  confiderable  trafts  upon  its  coafts,  equally 
void  of  havens  and  inhabitants,  and  which  afford  not 
the  fmalleil  encouragement  to  the  attempting  any 
thing  that  might  alter  their  prefent  defolate  condition. 
It  is,  however,  a  lefs  inconvenience,  and  in  fome  cafes 
no  inconvenience  at  all,  if,  in  the  compafs  of  a  very 
extended  coall,  there  ftould  be  fome  parts  difficult  or 
dangerous  of  accefs,  provided  they  are  not  altogether 
inacceffible. — The  fea  coaft  of  Britain,  from  the  figure, 
jn  fome  meafure,  of  the  ifland,  but  chiefly  from  the 
inlets  of  the  fea,  and  the  very  irregular  indented  line 
which  forms  its  fhore,  comprehends,  allowing  for  thofe 
fmuolities,  at  leaft  800  marine  leagues :  we  may,  from 
hence,  therefore,  with  fafety  affirm,  that  in  this  refpeft 
it  is  fuperior  to  France,  though  that  be  a  much  larger 
country  ;  and  equal  to  Spain  and  Portugal  in  this 
circumftance,  though  Britain  is  not  half  the  fize  of 
that  noble  peninfula,  which  is  alfo  fingularly  happy  in 
this  very  particular." 

Cape-Coast,  the  name  of  the  chief  Britifh  fettle- 
ment  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea  in  Africa.  The. name  is 
thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  Cabo  Corfo,  the  ancient 
Fortuguefe  appellation.  This  cape  is  formed  by  an 
angular  point,  wa(hed  on  the  fouth  and  eaft  by  the 
fea,  on  which  ftands  the  Englifti  fort.  Here  the  For- 
tuguefe fettled  in  1610,  and  built  the  citadel  of  Cape 
Coaft  upon  a  large  rock  tliat  projefts  into  the  fea.  A 
few  years  afterwards  they  were  diflodged  by  the  Dutch, 
to  whom  this  place  is  principally  indebted  for  its 
ftrength.  In  1664  It  was  demolifhed  by  Admiral 
Holmes,  and  in  1665  the  famous  Dutch  Admiral  De 
Ruyter  was  ordered  by  the  States  to  revenge  the  in- 
fults  of  the  Englifh.  With  a  fquadron  of  1 3  men  of 
war,  he  attacked  all  the  Englifti  fettlements  along  the 
coaft  ;  ruined  the  fadxories ;  and  took,  burnt,  and  funk  all 
the  ftiipp'ng  of  the  Englifti  Company  :  however,  after 
all  his  efibrts,  he  was  baffled  in  his  attempts  on  Cape 
Coaft.  By  the  treaty  of  Breda  it  was  confirmed  to 
the  Englifti,  and  the  king  granted  a  new  charter  in 
1672  ;  on  which  the  Company  applied  all  their  at- 
tention to  the  fortifying  and  rendering  it  commo- 
dious. 

COASTING,  in  navigation,  the  a£t  of  making  a 
progrefs  along  the  fea-coaft  of  any  country.  The 
principal  articles  relating  to  this  part  of  navigation 
are,  the  obferving  the  time  and  direftion  of  the  tide  : 
knowledge  of  the  reigning  winds ;  of  the  roads  and 
havens  ;  of  the  different  depths  of  the  water,  and  qua- 
lities of  the  ground. 

Coasting-  PUoty  a  pilot  who  by  long  experience  has 
become  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  any 
particular  coaft,  and  of  the  requifites  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article,  to  condufl  a  ftiip  or  fleet  from  one 
part  of  it  to  another* 

Voi.  V.  Part  I. 
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COAT,  or  COAT  of  arms,  in  heraldry,  a  habit  worn 
by  the  ancient  knights  over  their  arms  both  in  war  and 
tournaments,  and  ftill  borne  by  heralds  at  arms.  It 
was  a  kind  of  fur-coat,  reaching  as  low  as  the  navel, 
open  at  the  fides,  with  ftiort  fleeves,  fometimes  furred 
with  ermine  and  hair,  upon  which  were  applied  the 
armories  of  the  knights  embroidered  in  gold  and  fil- 
ver,  and  enamelled  with  beaten  tin  coloured  black, 
green,  red,  and  blue  ;  whence  the  rule  never  to  apply 
colour  on  colour,  nor  metal  on  metal.  The  coats  of 
arms  were  frequently  open,  and  diverfified  with  bands 
and  fillets  of  feveral  colours,  alternately  placed,  as  we 
ftill  fee  cloths  fcarleted,  watered,  &c.  Hence  they 
were  called  devifes,  as  being  divided  and  compofed  of 
feveral  pieces  fewcd  together ;  whence  the  words 
falfey  pale,  chevron,  bend,  crofs,  faliier,  lozenge.  Sec. 
which  have  fince  become  honourable  pieces,  or  ordi- 
naries of  the  fliield.  See  Cross,  Bend,  Chevron, 
&c. 

Coats  of  arms  and  banners  were  never  allowed  to  hi 
worn  by  any  but  knights  and  ancient  nobles. 
Coat,  in  anatomy.    See  Tunic  and  Eye. 
Coat  of  Mail,  a  kind  of  armour  made  in  r  orrn  of  a 
fnirt  ;  confifting  of  iron  rings  wove  togctlier  netwile. 
See  Mail. 

CO  ATI,  in  zoology,  a  fynonime  of  a  fpecles  of  Vi* 
VERRA,  and  Ursus. 

COATIMUNDI,  a  variety  of  the  above. 
COATING,  among  Chemlfts.    See  Chemistry, 
no  580. 

Coating  (f  Vials,  Panes  of  Glafs,  &c.  among  elec- 
tricians, is  ufually  performed  by  covering  the  outfide 
of  the  vial  with  tinfoil,  brafs  or  gold-leaf,  &c.  and  fil- 
ling its  infide  with  loofe  pieces  of  brafs-leaf,  by  which 
means  it  becomes  capable  of  being  charged.    See  E- 

LECTRICITY. 

COATZONTECOXOCHITL,  or  Fh-wer  -with 
the  viper's  head,  in  botany,  a  Mexican  flower  of  in- 
comparable beauty.  It  is  compofed  of  five  petals  or 
leaves,  purple  in  the  innermoft  part,  white  in  the  mid- 
dle, the  reft  red  but  elegantly  ftained  with  yellow  and 
white  fpots.  The  plant  which  bears  it  has  leaves  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  the  iris,  but  longer  and  larger  ;  its 
trunk  is  fmall  and  fiim  ;  this  flower  was  one  of  the 
moft  efteemed  amongft  the  Mexicans.  The  Lincean 
academicians  of  Rome,  who  commented  on  and  pub- 
liftied  the  Hiftory  of  Hernandez  in  1651,  and  faw  the 
paintings  of  this  flower,  with  its  colours,  executed  in 
Mexico,  conceived  fuch  an  idea  of  its  beauty,  that  they 
adopted  it  as  the  emblem  of  their  very  learned  academy, 
denominating  it  Fior  di  Lince.    See  Plate  CXLIII. 

COBALT,  one  of  the  femimetals,  according  to 
Cronftedt,  of  a  whitifti-grey  colour,  nearly  refembling 
fine  hardened  fteel,  and  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  6.000  ; 
but  according  to  others,  of  a  bluifti  grey,  or  reddifh 
white  colour,  and  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  7.700.  It 
is  as  difficult  of  fufion  as  copper,  or  even  gold  ;  and 
when  well  purified,  fcarcely  yields  to. iron  itfelfin  this 
refpeft.  When  flowly  cooled,  it  cryftallizcs,  forming  on 
its  furface  fmall  bundles  of  needles,  or  needle-formed 
prifms,  laid  on  one  another,  and  united  into  bundles  ; 
greatly  refembling,  according  to  ^iongez,  a  mafs  of 
ftiaken  bafaltts.  In  order  to  fiiccted  \n  this  cryftalli- 
zation,  it  is  fufficient  to  melt  the  cobalt  in  a  crucible 
tiU  it  fuffers  a  kind  of  ebullition  ;  and,  after  having 
O  taken 
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Cobalt,  taken  it  from  the  lire,  to  incline  the  veflel  while  the 
— ~  fuiface  of  the  femimetal  is  congealing.  By  this  incli- 
nation the  portion  of  metal  ftill  fufed  is  poured  out, 
and  that  Avhich  adheres  to  this  kind  of  geode  formed 
by  the  cooling  of  the  furfaces  of  the  cobalt  is  found 
covered  with  the  cryftals  fought  for.  When  melted 
with  borax  it  affords  a  blue  glafs,  which  is  the  moft 
obvious  method  of  diilinguifliing  it3  ores  amongft  all 
others.  It  cannot  be  calcined  without  confiderable 
difficulty ;  and  the  calx,  tho\igh  black  in  appearance, 
is  in  reality  of  a  deep  blue.  This  calx  melted  with 
borax,  or  potafti  and  filiceous  fand,  affords  the  blue 
glafs  called  fmalt,  very  much  ufed  in  enamel  painting 
and  tinging  of  other  glafs,  being  the  moft  fixed  of  all 
colours  in  the  fire. 

Cobalt,  when  calcined  along  with  the  calx  of  arfe- 
nic  in  a  gentle  heat,  affumes  a  red  colour.  The  fame 
is  naturally  produced  by  way  of  efRorefcence,  and  is 
then  called  the  bloom  ox  fioiucrs  of  cobalt.  When  co- 
balt and  arfenic  are  melted  in  a  ftrong  fire,  they  burn 
with  a  blue  flame.  It  does  not  mix  either  with  mer- 
cury by  any  means  hitherto  known,  nor  will  it  form 
any  union  with  bifmuth  without  the  addition  of  fome 
medium.  It  is  eafily  foluble  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  and 
the  folution  either  in  this  or  any  other  acid  is  of  a 
red  colour  ;  and  it  is  obfervable  that  the  colour  of  the 
acid  folutions  of  this  femimetal,  inftead  of  fading  by 
dilution  with  water,  becomes  more  vivid.  It  is  pre- 
cipitated of  a  pale  red  colour  from  ,its  folutions  by  a- 
cid  of  fugar,  which  has  the  greateft  attradion  for  it  ; 
though  acid  of  forrel  llkewife  precipitates  it. 

Cronftedt,  in  fpeaking  of  this  femimetal,  makes  men- 
tion of  native  cobalt  ;  but  other  mineralogifts  affure 
,iis  that  it  has  never  been  found  perfedlly  pure  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  What  palTes  for  fuch,  is  faid  by 
Kirwan  to  be  mineralized  by  arfenic.  That  called 
the  grey  cobalt  ore  comes  neareft  to  the  purity  of  the 
native  femimetal,  but  always  holds  fome  quantity  of 
arfenic  and  iron.  It  is  found  in  Sweden,  Saxony, 
Norway,  and  England,  particularly  at  Mendip  hills  in 
Somerfetfhire,  and  in  Cornwall,  where  Dr  Lewis  fays 
it  has  lately  been  dug  up  in  large  quantities.  Here 
it  is  fometimes  found  in  conjunction  with  bifmuth, 
and  fometimes  without  it,  refembling  very  much  in 
appearance  the  Saxon  ores  from  Schnuberg  in  Mifnia, 
and  produces  the  fineil  blue  colours  by  proper  manage- 
ment. An  arfenicated  grey  cobalt  ore  has  alfo  been 
found  at  Chatelaudren  in  France. 

This  kind  of  ore  is  foHd,  heavy,  and  compaft,  fome- 
times dull  and  fometimes  of  a  bright  appearance,  cry- 
ftallized  frequently  in  a  teffular  and  fometimes  in  a 
dendritical  form ;  being  generally  hard  enough  to 
ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  when  an  arfenical  fmell  is  per- 
ceived. It  grows  black  in  the  fire,  is  foluble  with  ef- 
fervefcence  in  the  nitrous  acid,  from  which  it  may  be 
precipitated  by  the  marine,  and  affords  the  Sympathetic 
Ink  mentioned  under  the  article  Chemistry,  n^  822. 
This  and  the  blue  colour  communicated  by  it  to  glafs 
are  indeed  the  two  charafteriftics  by  which  the  ores 
©f  cobalt  are  diftinguifhed  froni  other  arfenical  ores. 

The  moft  common  ore  of  cobalt  is  that  called  the 
Hack  or  vitreous  ore,  and  Kobalt  Mulm  or  Schlaken  Ko- 
halt  by  the  Germans.  It  is  found  in  a  loofe  powdery 
form,  fometimes  refembling  lamp-black,  fometimes 
•f  a  grey  colour,  in  which  ftate  it  is  called,  cobalt 
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ochre  ;  but  when  in  fcoriform  half  vitrified  maflfes,  it  Cobalt, 
obtains  the  name  of  vitreous  or  glajfy  ore.  When  this  ' 
■kind  of  ore  contains  any  fulphur  or  arfenic,  they  are 
only  mechanically  mixed  with  it.  A  fmall  portion  of 
copper,  however,  is  fometimes  found  in  it.  It  is  fre- 
quently embodied/in  ftoncs  or  f;inds  of  a  black  colour; 
fometimes  it  is  contained  in  argillaceous  earths  of  a 
blue  or  green  colour.  Talc,  chalk,  and  gypfum,  im- 
pregnated with  it,  are  called  by  the  fame  name  ;  and 
by  fome  fp'iegel  cobalt. 

3.  Cobalt  mineralifed  by  the  arfenical  acid^  is  found' 
either  loofe  and  pure,  or  mixed  with  chalk  or  gypfum, 
or -indurated  and  cryiiallized  in  tctrahedral  cryftals. 
It  is  alfo  found  in  a  ftalad.itical  form.  It  melts  eafily, 
and  then  becomes  blue.  It  frequently  invefts  other 
cobaltic  ores  ;  and  is  found  fometimes  in  ftone  and 
fand.  From  the  experiments  of  Bergman  it  appears, 
that  the  arfenical  acid,  and  not  the  calx  of  arfenic,  en- 
ters into  this  combination  ;  for  cobalt  is  never  red  but 
M'hen  united  to  an  acid.  Flowers  of  cobalt,  minera- 
lized by  arfenic  without  any  filver,  and  intermixed 
with  galena,  have  alfo  been  difcovered  in  France. 

The  flowers  or  elBorefcence  of  cobalt  are  often 
found  of  a  red  colour,  like  other  earths,  fpread  very  thia 
on  the  cobalt  ores  ;  and  is,  when  of  a  pale  colour,  erro- 
neoufiy  called  flowers  of  bifmuth.  A  white  cobalt  earth 
or  ochre  is  faid  to  have  been  found,  and  examined  by  a 
celebrated  mineralogift,  who  found  it  to  refemble  the 
cobalt  flow,ers  in  every  refpeft  except  the  colour  ;  and 
indeed  it  is  pofTible  that  in  thefe  flowers  the  colour 
might  by  length  of  time,  or  fome  other  accident,  have 
loft  their  colour.  The  indurated  flowers  of  cobalt  arc 
commonly  cryftalllzed  in  form  of  deep  red  femitranf- 
parent  rays  or  radiations.  It  is  found  at  Schnuberg 
in  Saxony. 

Cobalt,  mineralifed  fulphurated  iron,  is  of  a  colour 
nearly  refembling  tin  or  filvtr.  It  is  fometimes  found 
in  large  maffes,  fometimes  in  grains  cryftallized  of  a  dull 
white  colour,  and  frequently  has  the  appearance  of  mif- 
pickle.  It  has  no  mixture  of  arfenic.  By  calcination  it 
becomes  black  and  not  red,  which  diftlnguifhes  it  from 
the  pyrites  ;  and  it  contains  fo  little  fulphur,  that  none 
can  be  extrafted  from"  it.  When  diffolved  in  aqua 
regia  the  folution  is  yellow,  but  becomes  green  when 
boiling  hot  ;  which  alternation,  fays  Kirwan,  is  pecu- 
liar to  marine  cobalt.  A  coarfe  grained  kind  of  this 
ore,  found  in  Sweden,  becomes  filmy  in  the  fire,  and 
fticks  to  the  iron  rods  employed  in  ftlrring  it  while 
calcining.  The  flaggy  kind  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  iron,  and  affords  a  very  beautiful  colour  as  well  a» 
the  former. 

Cobalt  mineralized  by  fulphur,  arfenic,  and  iron, 
has  a  great  refemblance  to  the  harder  kinds  of  grey 
cobalt  ore,  formerly  mentioned ;  but  it  is  never 
hard  enough  to  ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  and  fometimes 
may  even  be  fcraped  with  a  knife.  The  moft  fhining 
kinds  of  this  and  the  former  fpecies  are  called  cobalt 
glant%. 

The  great  confumption  of  cobalt  is  for  the  perma- 
nent blue  colour  which  it  communicates  to  glaffes  and 
enamels,  either  upon  metals,  porcelains,  or  earthen 
wares  of  any  kind.  It  is  the  fame  blue  prepared  in  a 
very  cheap  way  by  the  Dutch,  chiefly  from  the  coarfe 
glafs  or  blue  glafs  of  cobalt,  and  caUed  azur  de  HoU 
lande  by  the  French,  and  which  is  employed  by  laun. 
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But  although  cobalt  is  applied  to  few  or  no 
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other  purpofes,  the  quantities  confumed  in  this  way 
afford  fulhcient  profit  to  thofe  who  have  cobalt  mints 
in  their  poffeffion. 

Ores  of  cobalt,  as  has  already  been  faid,  are  met 
with  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  The  greateft  quanti- 
ties are  found  near  Schnuberg  in  the  diftriil  of  Mlf- 
nia  in  Saxony  ;  alfo  at  St  Andreafberg  in  the  Upper 
Hartz,  wheie  large  quantities  have  been  met  with  for 
upwards  of  30  years  pall.  Formerly  an  iron  ore  only 
was  found  in  this  place  ;  but  about  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century,  on  fmking  deeper,  it  was  fucceeded 
by  a  veiy  rich  ore  of  filver  ;  which  alfo  being  in 
length  of  time  exhaufted,  gave  place  to  cobalt  ores. 
Some  pieces,  however,  are  itill  found  in  thefe  mines, 
that  contain  filver  and  gold. 

The  general  method  of  preparing  cobalt  ores  in  the 
large  way  feems  confined  to  Saxony  alone ;  from 
whence  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  even  the  Eaft  In- 
dies, are  conllantly  fupplied.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the 
Chinefe,  and  more  particularly  the  Japanefe,  had  for- 
merly mines  of  excellent  cobalt,  with  which  the  fine 
blues  of  their  ancient  porcelains  were  painted  ;  but  it 
appears  that  thefe  mines  are  now  exhaulled,  and  that 
the  inferior  blues  of  their  prefent  wares  are  painted 
with  the  Saxon  zaflVe  imported  to  them  by  the  Dutch. 
For  the  management  of  the  ore  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  fit  it  for  giving  the  defired  colour,  fee  the  article 
Zaffre. 

When  cobalt  is  united  to  bifmuth,  by  means  of  nic- 
kel, the  compound  is  called  fpeifs.  This  name  is  alfo 
given  to  a  mixture  of  cobalt,  nickel,  bifmuth,  fulphur, 
and  arfenic. 

In  Germany  and  Saxony,  the  word  cobalt  is  applied 
to  the  damps,  arfenical  vapours,  and  their  effedls  on 
the  miners ;  which  has  induced  the  vulgar  to  apply  it 
to  an  evil  fpirit  whom  they  fuppofe  to  dwell  in  the 
mines. 

Regulus  of  Cor  ALT,  a  kind  of  femimetal  prepared 
from  cobalt,  of  a  whitiih  colour  inchning  t©  red.  See 
Zaffrf.,  and  Chemis  try,  n^  1294,  Sec. 

COBBING,  a  punlfiunent  fometimes  inflifted  at 
fea.  It  is  performed  by  ftriking  the  offender  a  certain 
number  of  times  on  the  breech  with  a  flat  piece  o^ 
wood  called  the  cobKng-board.  |t  is  clu-uiy  iifcd  as  a 
punifhtnent  to  thofc  wlio  quit  their  ftation  during  the 
period  of  the  night-watch. 

CCiBITIS,  th«  LOACHE,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus 
of  fifhes  belonging  to  the  order  of  abdominales.  The 
eyes  are  in  the  upper  part  of  the  head  ;  the  bran- 
chioftege  membrane  has  from  four  to  five  rays ;  and 
the  body  is  nearly  of  an  equal  thicknefs  throughout. 
The  fpecies  are  five  ;  three  of  which  are  natives  of 
Europe.  The  loache  is  found  in  feveral  of  our  fmall 
rivers,  keeping  at  the  bottom  on  the  gravel ;  and  is, 
on  that  account,  in  foirte  places  called  tlie  groundling  : 
It  is  frequent  in  the  ftream  near  Amefbury  in  Wiit- 
fhire,  where  the  fportfmen,  through  frolic,  f wallow  it 
down  alive  in  a  glafs  of  white- wine. 

COBLE,  a  bv)at  ufed  in  the  turbot  fifliery,  twenty 
feet  fix  inches  long,  and  five  feet  broad.  It  is  about 
one  ton  burthen,  rowed  with  three  pair  of  oars,  and 
admirably  conftru6led  for  encountering  a  mountainous 
fea. 

COBLENTZ,  an  ancient,  handfcme,  and  ftrong 
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town  of  Germany,  in  the  eleftorate  of  Triers  or  Tre- 
ves, feated  at  the  confluejice  of  the  rivers  Rhine  and 
MofcUe,  in  a  fertile  country,  with  mountains  covered 
with  vineyards.  It  is  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  elec- 
tor of  Treves,  to  whom  it  belongs.  Over  the  Rhine 
Is  a  bridge  of  twelve  arches,  built  for  the  convenience 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Coblentz  and  the  adjacent  places, 
A  ferry  machine  is  conllantly  going  from  the  city  to 
the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine,  where  there  is  a  little 
town  and  very  fl:rong  caille  built  on  an  eminence 
named  the  rock  of  honour.  This  machine  is  erefted  on 
two  boats,  in  the  form  s>i  a  large  fquare  gallery,  en- 
compafled  with  balluftrades ;  and  carries  a  tall  flag- 
ftafl^,  on  which  are  difplayed  the  arms  of  the  electorate 
of  Treves.  It  is  put  in  motion  by  the  ferry-man's 
pulling  a  rope,  which  is  fixed  to  a  llandard  on  each 
fide  the  river.  The  cattle  appears  to  be  almoil  iaac- 
ceflible  to  an  enemy,  and  entirely  commands  the  city 
of  Coblentz.  The  archbilhop^s  palace  Hands  at  the 
foot  of  this  rock,  and  the  arienal  at  a  little  dlilance. 
E.  Long.  7.  1 8.  N.  Lat.  50.  24. 

COBOB,  the  name  of  a  dilh  among  the  Moors.  It 
is  made  of  feveral  pieces  of  mutton  wrapt  up  in  the 
cawl,  and  afterwards  roailed  in  it ;  the  poorer  people, 
Inftead  of  the  meat,  ufe  the  heart,  liver,  and  other 
parts  of  the  entrails,  and  make  a  good  difii,  though 
not  equal  to  the  former. 

COBOOSE,  in  fea-language,  is  derived  from  the 
Dutch  kambuls,  and  denotes  a  fort  of  box,  refeinbling 
a  fentry-box,  ufed  to  cover  the  chimneys  of  fome  mer- 
chant fliips.  It  generally  Hands  againil  the  barricade, 
on  the  fore-part  of  the  quarter  deck.  It  is  called  ia 
the  Weft  Indies  cobre  vega. 

COBURG,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  circle  of 
Franconia,  and  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name, 
with  a  famous  college,  a  fort,  and  a  caille.  This  town, 
with  its  principahty,  belongs  to  the  houfe  of  Saxony, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  Proteltants.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Itch,  in  E.  Long.  1 1.  5.  N.  Lat.  50.  20. 

COBWEB,  in  phyfiology,  tiie  fine  net-work  which 
fpiders  fpin  out  of  their  own  bowels,  in  order  to  catch 
their  prey.    See  Aranea. 

COCCEIUS  (John),  profeflbr  of  theology  at  Bre- 
men, was  founder  of  a  fedt  called  Cocce'ians:  they  held, 
amongft  other  fiugular  opinions,  that  of  a  vifible  rciga 
of  Chriil  in  this  world,  after  a  general  converfion  of 
the  Jews  and  all  other  2:)eople  to  the  true  Chriilian 
faith,  as  laid  down  in  the  voiuniinous  works  of  Coc- 
ceiiis.    He  died  in  1699,  aged  66. 

COCCINELLA,  in  zoology,  a  genusof  infe£lsofthe  Plate- 
order  of  coleoptera  ;  the  characters  of  which  are  thefe  :  CXLIII, 
The  antennae  are  fubclavated:  the  palpi  are  longer  than 
the  antenns,  the  lall  articuiation  heart-fliaped ;  tiie  body 
is  hemifphcric  ;  the  thorax  and  elytra  are  margined  ; 
the  abdomen  is  flat.  This  genus  is  divided  into  fec- 
tions,  from  the  colour  of  tiic  elytra,  and  of  the  fpots 
w'th  which  they  are  adorned.  i  iic  females,  impreg- 
nati.  d  by  the  maics,  depofit  tiieir  eggs,  which  turn  to 
fmall  larva;,  flow  iu  their  progreis,  and  ai-e  enemies  to 
the  plant-loufe.  Thofe  larvae  are  frequently  found  upon 
leaves  of  trees  covt.ed  with  plant-lice.  On  the  point 
of  being  metamorphofcd,  ti.Lv  fettle  on  a  leaf  by  the- 
hinder  part  of  their  body,  then  bend  and  fwell  them- 
felves,  forming  a  kind  of  hook.  The  lldn  extends, 
grows  hard ancl'  io  a  fortnight's  time  the  chrylalis 
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opens  along  the  back.  The  infeft  in  its  perfoA  ftate 
receives  the  impreffions  of  the  air,  that  gives  its  elytra 
a  greater  degree  of  confiftence.  It  feldom  flies,  and 
cannot  keep  long  on  the  wing.  Of  all  the  different 
larvae  of  tlie  coccinella,  the  moll  curious  is  the  white 
hedgehog,  a  name  given  it  by  M.  de  Reaumur  on  ac- 
count of  the  fmgularity  of  its  figure,  and  the  tufts  of 
hair  which  render  it  remarkable.  It  feeks  its  food  on 
the  leaves  of  trees.  After  a  fortnight,  it  fettles  on  one 
fpot,  and  without  parting  with  its  fur,  turns  to  a 
chryfalis ;  three  weeks  after  which,  it  becomes  a 
coccinella.  The  flough  appears  nowife  impaired  by 
its  transformation.  M.  de  Reaumur  has  obferved  it 
©n  a  plum-tree.  It  is  likewil'e  found  upon  the  rofe- 
tree. 

When  the  coccinella  firft  arrive  at  the  ftate  of  per- 
fection, the  colours  of  their  elytra  are  veiy  pale,  nearly 
bordering  upon  white  or  cream  colour ;  and  the  elytfa 
are  very  foft  and  tender,  but  foon  grow  hard,  and 
change  to  very  lively  brilliant  colours.  Their  eggs 
are  of  an  oblong  form,  and  of  the  colour  of  amber. 

COCCOLOBO,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  tri- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  oftandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  I2th  or- 
der, HoloracetB.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite  and  co- 
loured ;  there  is  no  corolla ;  the  berry  is  formed  of  the 
calyx,  and  is  monofpermous.  The  fpecies  called  uvifera, 

fea-Jide  grape,  grows  upon  the  fandy  fliores  of  moft  of 
the  Weft  India  iflands,  where  it  fends  up  many  woody 
ftems,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  covered  with  a  brown 
fmooth  bark,  and  furnifhed  with  thick,  veined,  fhining, 
orbicular  leaves,  five  or  fix  inches  diameter,  ftanding 
upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  at 
the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  in  racemi  of  five  or  fix  inches 
long  ;  they  are  whitifh,  have  no  petals,  but  each  is 
compofed  of  a  monophyllous  calyx,  cut  at  the  brim 
into  five  oblong  obtufe  fegments,  which  fpread  open, 
continue,  and  furround  feven  or  eight  awl-fliaped  fta- 
mina,  and  three  fhort  ftyles,  crowned  with  fimple  ftig- 
mata.  The  germen  is  oval,  and  becomes  aflefhyfruit, 
■wrapped  round  by  the  calyx,  and  includes  an  oval  nut 
or  ftone.  Thefe  plums  are  about  the  fize  of  goofe- 
ben-ies,  of  a  purple  red  colour,  and  a  tolerable  good 
flavour.  There  are  fome  other  fpecies  of  this  genus 
whofe  fruits  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  where  they 
grow,  but  they  are  fmaller  and  not  fo  well  tafted. 

COCCOTHRAUSTES,  in  ornithology,  the  trivial 
name  of  a  fpecies  of  Loxia. 

COCCULUS  Indicus,  the  name  of  a  poifonous 
berry,  too  frequently  mixed  with  malt-liquors  in  or- 
der to  make  them  intoxicating ;  but  this  praftice  is 
rxprefsly  forbidden  by  aft  of  parliament.  It  is  the  fruit 
of  the  Mknispermum  Cocculus.  Fiihermen  liave  a  way 
of  mixing  it  with  pafte:  this  the  fifh  fwallow  greedily, 
and  are  thereby  rendered  Hfelefs  for  a  time  and  float 
on  the  water.  The  good  women  ufe  it  with  ftavefacre, 
for  dettroying  vermin  in  children s  heads. 

COCCUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infefts  belonging 
to  the  order  of  heniiptera.  The  roftrum  proceeds 
from  the  breaft ;  the  belly  is  briftly  behind ;  the 
wings  of  the  male  are  erecl ;  and  the  female  has  no 
wings.  The  fpecies  are  22^  denominated  principally 
from  the  plants  they  frequent.  The  moft  remarkable 
fpecies  are  : 

I .  The  coccus  hefperidum,  or  green-houfe  bug,  which 


is  oval,  oblong,  of  a  brown  colour,  covered  with  a  kind 
of  varnifli  :  it  has  fix  legs  ;  with  a  notch  and  four 
briftles  at  the  tail.  It  infells  orange  trees  and  other 
fimilar  plants  in  green-houfes.  When  young,  it  runs 
upon  tlie  trees  ;  but  afterwards  fixes  on  forae  leaf, 
where  it  hatches  aa  infinity  of  eggs,  and  dies.  The 
male  is  a  very  fmall  fly. 

2.  The  coccus  phalaridis.  The  male  of  this  fpe- 
cies is  fmall.  Its  antennae  are  long  for  its  fize.  The 
feet  and  body  are  of  a  reddifh  colour,  nearly  pink,  and 
fprinkled  with  a  little  white  powder.  Its  two  wings, 
and  the  four  threads  of  its  tail,  are  fnow  white,  and 
of  thofe  threads  two  are  longer  than  the  reft.  It  is  to 
be  found  upon  the  fpecies  of  gramen  which  Linnaeus 
c?i\h  phalaris.  The  female  contrives,  along  the  Italks 
of  that  dog-grafs,  Httle  nefts,  of  a  white  cottony  fub- 
ftance,  in  which  fhe  depofits  her  eggs.  The  fmaU 
threads  of  her  tail  are  fcarce  perceptible. 

3.  The  coccus  cafti,  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts 
of  America,  is  the  famous  cochineal  animal,  fo  highly 
valued  in  every  part  of  the  world  for  the  incomparable 
beauty  of  its  red  colour,  which  it  readily  communi- 
cates to  wool  and  filk,  but  with  much  more  diiTicuIty 
to  hnen  and  cotton.  This  infeft,  like  all  others,  is  of 
two  fexes,  but  exceedingly  diffimilar  in  their  appear- 
ance. The  female,  which  alone  is  valuable  for  its  co- 
lour, is  ill-fliaped,  tardy,  and  ftupid  :  its  eyes,  moutli, 
and  antennas,  are  fixed  fo  deep,  and  are  fo  concealed 
in  the  folds  of  the  flcin,  that  it  is  impolTible  to  diftin- 
guifli  them  without  a  microfcope.  The  male  is  very 
fcarce,  and  is  fufficient  for  300  females  or  more  ;  it 
is  aftive,  fmall,  and  flender,  in  comparifon  with  the 
female  ;  its  neck  is  narrower  than  the  head,  and  ftill 
narrower  than  the  reft  of  the  body.  Its  thorax  is  of 
an  elliptic  form,  a  little  longer  than  the  neck  and  head 
put  together,  and  flattened  below;  its  antennae  are 
jointed,  and  out  of  each  joint  iffue  long  flender  hairs 
that  are  difpofed  in  pairs  on  each  fide.  It  has  fix 
feet,  each  formed  of  diftin£l  paits.  From  the  pofte- 
rior  extremity  of  its  body  two  large  hairs  or  briftles 
are  extended,  which  are  four  or  five  times  the  length  o£ 
the  infetl.  It  bears  two  wings  that  are  fixed  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  thorax,  which  falls  like  the  wings  o£ 
common  flies  when  it  walks  or  refts.  Thefe  wings, 
which  are  of  an  obloijg  form,  are  fuddenly  diminifhed 
in  breadth  where  they  are  connefted  to  the  body.. 
They  are  ftrengthened  by  two  oblong  mufcles,  one  of 
which  extends  itfelf  on  the  outfide  all  round  the  wing; 
and  the  other,  which  is  internal  and  parallel  to  the 
former,  feems  interrupted  towards  the  fummit  of  the 
wings.  The  male  is  of  a  bright  red  ;  the  female  of  a 
deeper  colour.  They  are  bred  on  a  plant  known  in 
Oaxaca  in  New  Spain,  and  all  thofe  parts  where  it 
abounds,  by  the  name  of  nopaly  or  nopalleca)  the  Indian 
fig-tree.    See  Cactus. 

The  cochineal  was  formerly  imagined  to  be  a  fruif 
or  feed  of  fome  particular  plant ;  an  error  which  pro- 
bably arofe  from  an  ignorance  of  the  rctanner  in  which 
it  is  propagated  ;  but  at  prefent  every  one  is- convin- 
ced of  its  being  an  infeft,  agreeably  to  its  name,  fig- 
nifying  a  wood-loufe,  which  generally  breeds  in  damp 
places,  efpecially  in  gardens.  Thefe  infedls,  by  rol- 
ling themfelves  up,  form  a  little  ball  fomething  lefs 
than  a  pea  :  and  in  fome  places  are  known  by  the 
name  of  baquilas  de  San  /Intotij  i.  e,  St  Anthony's 
1  little 
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. Coccus.,  little  cows :  and  fuch  is  the  figure  of  the  cochineal, 
except  that  it  ha3  not  the  faculty  of  rolling  itfelf  up  ; 
and  its  magnitude,  when  at  its  full  growth,  does  not 
exceed  that  of  a  tick  common  in  dogs  and  other  ani- 
mals. 

The  juice  of  the  plant  on  which  thefe  infedls  breed, 
is  their  fole  nourifhment,  and  becomes  converted  into 
their  fubftance  ;  when,  inftead  of  being  thin  and  wa- 
terifh,  and  to  all  outward  appearance  of  little  or  no 
ufe,  it  is  rendered  of  a  moft  beautiful  crimfon  colour. 
The  plant  is  in  May  or  June  in  its  moft  vigorous 
ftate,  and  at  this  moft  favourable  feafon  the  eggs  are 
depofited  among  the  leaves.  In  the  fhort  fpace  ©f 
two  months,  from  an  animalcule,  the  infedl  grows 
up  to  the  fize  above  mentioned  :  but  its  infant  ftate 
is  expofed  to  a  variety  of  dangers  ;  the  violent  blafts 
of  the  north  wind  fweep  away  the  eggs  from  the  fo- 
liage of  the  plant  ;  and,  what  is  equally  fatal  to  their 
tender  conftitutions,  fhowers,  fogs,  and  frofts,  often 
attack  them,  and  deftvoy  the  leaves,  leaving  the  care- 
ful cultivator  this  only  refource,  namely,  that  of  ma- 
king fires  at  certain  diftances,  and  filling  the  air  with 
fmoke,  which  frequently  preferves  them  from  the  fatal 
effefts  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

The  breeding  of  cochineal  is  alfo  greatly  obftrufted 
by  birds  of  different  kinds,  which  are  very  fond  of 
thefie  infefts  ;  and  the  fame  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  worms,  &c.  which  are  found  among 
the  plantations  of  nopals  :  fo  that  unlefs  conftant  cai-e 
be  taken  to  fright  the  birds  away  from  the  plantation, 
and  to  clear  the  ground  of  thofe  various  kinds  of  ver- 
min which  multiply  fo  faft  In  it,  the  owner  wiU  be 
greatly  difappointed  in  his  expedlations. 

When  the  infefts  are  at  their  full  growth,  they 
are  gathered  and  put  into  pots  of  eartlien  ware ;  but 
much  attention  Is  requlfite  to  prevent  them  from  get- 
ting out,  as  in  that  cafe  great  numbers  of  them  would 
be  loft  ;  though  there  is  no  danger  of  It,  where  they 
are  at  liberty  on  the  nopal  leaves,  thofe  being  their 
natural  habitation,  and  where  they  enjoy  a  plenty  of 
dehcious  food :  for  though  they  often  remove  from 
one  leaf  to  another,  they  never  quit  the  plant  ;  nor  is 
it  uncommon  to  fee  the  leaves  entirely  covered  with 
them,  efpecially  when  they  are  arrived  at  maturity. 
When  they  have  been  confined  fome  time  in  thefe 
pots,  they  are  killed  and  put  in  bags.  The  Indians 
have  three  different  methods  of  killing  thefe  infefts  ; 
one  by  hot  water,  another  by  fire,  and  a  third  by  the 
rays  of  the  fun  :  and  to  thefe  are  owing  the  feveral 
gradations  of  the  colour,  which  in  fome  Is  dark,  and 
in  others  bright  ;  but  all  require  a  certain  degree  of 
heat.  Thofe  therefore  who  ufe  hot  v/ater  are  very 
careful  t©  give  it  the  requlfite  heat,  and  that  the  quan- 
tity of  water  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  infeds. 
The  method  of  killing  the  creatures  by  fire  is  to  put 
them  on  fhovels  into  an  oven  moderately  heated  for 
that  intention  ;  the  fine  quality  of  the  cochineal  de- 
pending on  its  not  being  over  dried  at  the  time  of  kil- 
ling the  infects :  and  it  iliuft  be  owned,  that  among 
the  feveral  ways  made  ufe  of  to  deftroy  this  valuable 
creature,  that  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  feems  to  bid  faireft 
for  performing  It  in  the  moft  perfeft  manner. 

Befides  the  precaution  requlfite  in  killing  the  cochi- 
neal, in  order  to  preferve  its  quality,  it  is  equally  ne- 
ceffar)'  to  know  when  it  is  in  a  proper  ftate  for  being 


removed  from  the  leaves  of  the  nopal ;  but  as  cxpe-  Coccui. 
rience  only  can  teach  the  cultivator  this  neceffaiy  cri-  v— 
terlon,  no  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Accordingly, 
in  thofe  provinces  where  the  cultivation  of  thefe  in- 
fers is  chiefly  carried  on,  thofe  gathered  by  Indians 
of  one  village  differ  from  thofe  gathered  in  another ; 
and  even  thofe  gathered  by  one  perion  in  tiie  fame 
village,  are  often  different  from  thofe  gathered  by 
another ;  every  individual  adhering  to  his  own  me- 
thod. 

The  cochineal-infect  may,  in  fome  circumftances, 
be  compared  to  the  filk-worm,  particularly  in  the  man- 
ner of  depofiting  Its  eggs.  The  inietts  deftined  for 
this  purpofc  are  taken  at  a  proper  time  of  their  growth, 
and  put  Into  a  box  v^'cU  clofed,  and  lined  with  a  coarfe 
cloth  that  none  of  them  be  loft  :  and  In  this  confine- 
ment they  lay  their  eggs  and  die.  The  box  is  kept 
clofe  ftiut  till  the  time  of  placing  the  eggs  on  the  no- 
pal, when,  If  any  motion  is  perceived,  it  is  a  fufRcient 
indication  that  the  animalcule  has  life,  though  the  egg 
is  fo  minute  as  hardly  to  be  perceived ;  and  this  is  the 
feed  placed  on  the  foliage  of  the  nopal,  and  the  quan- 
tity contained  in  the  ftiell  of  a  hen's  egg  is  fufficlent 
for  covering  a  whole  plant.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
infeft  does  not,  or  at  leaft  in  any  vifible  manner,, 
injui-e  the  plant,  but  extrafts  its  nouriftiment  from 
the  moft  fucculent  juice,  which  It  fucks  by  means 
of  Its  probofcis  through  the  fine  teguments  of  the 
leaves. 

The  principal  countries  where  the  cochineal  infedts 
are  bred,  are  Oaxaca,  Tlafcala,  Chulula,  Nueva  Gal- 
licla,  and  Chlapa,  In  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain  ;  and 
Hambato,  Loja,  and  Tucuman  in  Peru:  but  it  is  only 
in  Oaxaca  that  they  are  gathered  In  large  quantities, 
and  form  a  bi-anch  of  commerce,  the  cultivation  of 
thefe  little  creatures  being  there  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  Indians. 

Though  the  cochineal  belongs  to  the  animal  king- 
dom, of  all  others  the  moft  hable  to  corruption,  yet  it 
never  fpoils.  Without  any  other  care  than  merely 
that  of  keeping  in  a  box,  it  has  been  preferved  for 
ages.  In  drying.  It  lofes  about  two -thirds  of  its  weight. 
When  dried,  It  is  forted  into  large  entire  grains,  and 
fmall  or  broken  ones:  the  firft  are  called  by  the  Spa- 
niards grana,  the  latter  granilla.  In  trade,  four  forts 
are  diftingulftied,  Maftique,  Campefchaney  Tetrafchah'y 
and  fyhcjier  ;  of  which,  the  firft  is  accounted  the  beft, 
and  the  laft  the  worft.  The  three  firft  are  named 
from  the  places  where  they  are  produced ;  the  latter 
from  its  being  found  wild  without  any  culture. 

In  medicine,  cochineal  has  been  ftrongly  recom- 
mended as  a  fudorific,  cardiac,  and  alexipharmac ;  but 
pradlitioners  have  never  obferved  any  confiderable  ef- 
fe6ls  from  it.  Its  principal  confumption  is  among, 
dyers.    See  the  article  Dyeing. 

4,  The  coccus  ilicis,  or  that  forming  the  kermes 
grains.  Inhabits  the  quercus  cocclfera  of  the  foutherii 
parts  of  Europe.  Mr  Hellot  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  in  his  Art  of  Dyeing,  chap.  12.  fays  it  i^ 
found  In  the  woods  of  Vauvert,  Vendeman,  and  Nar- 
bonne ;  but  more  abundantly  in  Spain,  towards  Ali- 
cant  and  Valencia.  It  not  only  abounds  In  Valencia,, 
but  alfo  in  Murcia,  Jaen,  Cordova,  Seville,  Eftrema- 
dura,  la  Mancha,  Serranias  de  Cuenca,  and  other 
places. 
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In  Xlxoha  and  Tierra  de  Rcllcu,  there  is  a  diftridl 
called  Dt'  la  Grana,  where  the  people  of  Vcilencia  fiirft 
began  to  gather  it,  whofe  example  was  followed  all 
over  Spain.  It  has  fome  years  produced  30,000  dol- 
lars (5000  1.)  to  the  inhabitants  of  Xixona. 

Both  ancients  and  moderns  feem  to  have  had  very 
confufcd  notions*  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  kermcs ;  fomt  confidering  it  as  a  fruit,  without  a 
juft  knowledge  of  the  tree^ which  produced  it;  others 
taking  it  for  an  excrefcence  formed  by  the  punfture  of 
a  particular  fly,  the  fame  as  the  con:imon  gall  obferved 
upon  oaks.  Tournefort  was  of  this  Humber.  Count 
Marfigli,  and  Dr  Nifole  a  phyfician  of  Montpelier, 
made  experiments  and  obfervations,  with  a  view  of 
further  difcoveiies;  but  did  not  perfeftly  fucceed. 
Two  other  phyficians  at  Aix  in  Provence,  Dr  Emeric 
and  Dr  Garidel,  applied  themfelyes  about  the  fame 
time,  and  with  greater  fuccefs  ;  having  finally  difco- 
vered  that  the  kermes  is  in  reality  nothing  elfe  but  the 
body  of  an  infe£l  transformed  into  a  grain,  berry,  or 
liufe,  according  to  the  courfe  of  nature. 

The  progrefs  of  this  transformation  mufl  be  confi- 
dered  at  three  different  feafons.  In  the  firfl  ftage,  at 
the  beginning  of  March,  an  animalcule,  no  larger  than 
a  graui  of  millet,  fcarce  able  to  crawl,  is  perceived 
flicking  to  the  branches  of  the  tree,  where  it  fixes  it- 
felf,  and  foon  becomes  Immoveable  ;  at^this  period  It 
grows  the  mod,  appears  to  fwell  and  thrive  with  the 
fuftenance  it  draws  in  by  degrees.  This  itate  of  reft 
feems  to  have  -deceived  the  curious  obferver,  it  then 
refembling  an  excrefcence  of  the  bark ;  during  this 
period  of  its  growth,  It  appears  to  be  covered  with  a 
down,  extending  over  its  (vholc  frame  like  a  net,  and 
adhering  to  the  bark .:  its  figure  is  convex,  not  unlike 
a  fmall  floe  ;  in  fuch  parts  as  are  not  quite  hidden  by 
this  foft  garment,  many  bright  fpecks  are  perceived  of 
a  gold  colour,  as  w^ell  as  flripes  running  acrofs  the 
body  from  one  fpace  to  another.  At  the  fecond  ftage, 
in  April,  Its  growth  is  completed;  its  fhape  is  then 
round,  and  about  the  fize  of  a  pea:  It  has  then  acquired 
more  ttrength,  and  its  down  is  changed  into  duit,  and 
feems  to  be  nothing  but  a  hufl<  or  a  capfule,  full  of  a 
rcddifh  juice  not  unlike  dlfcoloured  blood.  Its  third 
ftate  is  towards  the  end  of  May,  a  Uttle  fooner  or  la- 
ter according  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate.  The 
hnflc  appears  replete  with  fmall  eggs,  lefs  than  the  feed 
of  a  poppy.  Thefe  are  properly  ranged  under  the 
belly  of  the  Infeft,  progrcirivtly  placed  in  the  neft  of 
down  that  covers  its  body,  which  it  withdraws  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  eggs  ;  after  this  work  is 
performed,  it  foon  dies,  though  it  ftlU  adheres  to  Its 
pofition,  rendering  a  further  fervice  to  its  progeny, 
and  flrielding  tl;em  from  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther, or  the  hoftile  attacks  of  an  enemy.  In  a  good 
feafon  they  multiply  exceedingly,  having  from  1800 
to  2000  eggs,  which  produce  the  fame  number  of  ani- 
malcules. When  obf-.rved  with  the  microfcope  in  July 
or  Auguft,  we  find,  that  what  appeared  as  duft,  are  lo 
,  many  eggs  or  open  capfules,  as  white  as  fnow,  out 
«f  each  of  wliich  Iffues  a  gold-coloured  animalcule,  of 
the  fhape  of  a  cockroach,  with  two  horns,  fix  feet, 
and  a  forked  tail.  In  Languedoc  and  Provence  the 
poor  are  employed  to  gather  the  kermes,  the  women 
letting  their  nails  grow  for  that  purpofe,  in  Qrder  to 
pick  thera  off  with  greater  facility. 
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The  cuflom  of  lopping  off  the  boughs  is  very  inju- 
dicious, as  by  this  means  they  deltroy  the  next  year's 
harveft.  Some  women  will  gather  two  or  three  pounds 
a-day  :  the  great  point  being  to  know  the  places  where 
they  are  molt  likely  to  be  found  in  any  quantity,  and 
to  gather  them  early  with  the  morning-dew,  as  the 
leaves  are  more  phable  and  tender  at  that  time  thau 
after  they  have  been  dried  and  parched  by  the  rays  of 
the  fun  :  (trong  dews  will  occafionally  make  them  fall 
from  the  trees  fooner  than  ufual :  when  ihejproper 
feafon  paffes,  they  fall  off  of  themfelves,  and  become 
food  for  birds,  particularly  doves.  Sometimes  there 
will  be  a  fecond  produdlion,  which  is  commonly  of  a 
lefs  fize  with  a  fainter  tinge.  The  firil  is  generally 
found  adhering  to  the  bark,  as  well  as  on  the  branches 
and  ftalks ;  the  fecond  is  principally  on  the  leaves,  as 
the  worms  choofe  that  part  where  trie  nutritious  juice 
prefervcs  Itklf  the  longeft,  is  moft  abuudauc,  and  can 
be  moft  eafily  devoured  in  the  fhort  time  that  remains 
of  their  exiflence,  the  bark  being  then  drier  and  hard- 
er than  the  leaves. 

Thofe  who  buy  the  kermes  to  fend  to  foreign  parts, 
fpread  it  on  linen  ;  taking  care  to  iprinkle  it  with  vi- 
negar, to  kill  the  worms  that  are  within,  which  pro- 
duces a  red  duft,  which  in  Spain  is  fcparated  from  the 
hulk.  Then  they  let  it  dry,  paffing  it  through  a 
fearce,  and  make  It  up  into  bags.  In,the  middle  of 
each,  its  proportion  of  red  duft,  put  in  a  little  leather 
bag,  alio  belongs  to  the  buyer ;  and  then  it  is  ready 
for  exportation,  being  always  in  demand  on  the  Afri- 
can coaft.  The  people  of  Hinojos,  Bonares,  Viiialba, 
and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Seville,  dry  it  ou 
mats  in  the  fun,  fllrring  it  about,  and  feparating  the 
red  duit,  which  is  the  fineft  part,  and  being  mixed 
with  vinegar  goes  by  the  name  oi pajlel.  The  fame  is 
done  with  the  huflcs ;  but  thefe  have  but  half  the  va- 
lue of  the'dufl.  The  kermes  of  Spain  is  preferred  on 
the  coaft  of  Barbary,  on  account  of  its  goodneis.  The 
people  of  Tunis  mix  it  with  that  of  Tetuan,  for  dyeing 
thole  fcarlet  caps  fo  much  uftd  in  the  Levant.  The 
Tunlfians  export  every  year  above  150,000  dozen  of 
thefe  caps,  which  yields  to  the  Dty  a  revenue  of 
150,000  haid  dollars  (33,750!,)  per  annum  for  duties; 
fo  that,  exclufive  of  the  ufes  and  advantages  of  kermes 
in  medicine,  it  appears  to  be  a  very  valuable  bianch  of 
commerce  in  Spain. 

5.  The  coccus  lacca,  or  gum-lac  animal,  is  a  native 
of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  head  and  tru..k  form  one 
uniform,  oval,  compreffed,  red  body,  of  the  fhape  and 
magnitude  of  a  very  fmall  loufe,  confilHng  of  twelve 
tranivtrfe  rings.  The  back  is  carinlte  ;  the  belly  flat; 
the  antenna;  half  the  length  of  the  body,  hlitorm,  trun- 
cated, and  diverging,  fending  off  two,  often  three,  deli- 
cate, diverging  hairs,  longer  than  the  antennas  :  the 
mouth  and  eyes  could  not  be  feen  with  the  naked  eye. 
The  tail  is  a  little  white  point,  fending  off  two  hori- 
zontal hairs  as  long  as  the  body.  It  has  three  pair  of 
limbs,  half  the  length  of  the  infeft. 

This  is  its  defer  iption  in  that  ftate  in  which  it  fai- 
lles forth  from  the  wo'mb  of  the  parent  in  the  months 
of  November  and  December.  They  traverfe  the 
branches  of  the  trees  upon  which  they  were  produced 
for  fome  time,  and  then  fix  themfelves 
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culent  extremities  of  the  young  branches, 
middle  of  January  they  are  all  fixed  in  their 
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Cocc\!8,  fituations  ;  they  appear  as  plump  as  before,  but  fhow 
no  other  marks  of  life.  Theli;nbs,  antennae,  and  fetae 
of  the  tail  are  no  longer  to  be  leen.  Around  their 
edges  tliey  are  environed  with  a  fpilTid  fubpellucid  li- 
q\iid,  which  feenns  to  glue  them  to  the  branch  :  it  is 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  this  liquid,  which  forms 
a  complete  cell  for  each  infe6t,  and  is  what  is  called 
gum  laxca.  About  the  middle  of  March  the  cells  are 
completely  formed,  and  the  infeft  is  in  appearance  an 
oval,  fmooth,  red-bag,  v/ithout  life,  about  the  fize  of 
a  fmall  cuchanical  infecft,  emarginated  at  the  obtufe 
end,  full  of  a  beautiful  red  liquid.  In  Oclobcr  and 
November  we  find  about  20  or  30  oval  eg'j;s,  or  radier 
young  grubs,  within  the  red  fluid  of  the  mother. 
When  this  fluid  is  all  expended,  the  young  infeAs 
pierce  a  hole  through  the  back  of  thf  ir  mother,  and 
walk  off  one  by  one,  leaving  their  exuviae  behind, 
which  is  that  white  membranous  fubftance  found  in 
the  empty  cells  of  the  ftick  lac. 

The  infeds  arc  the  inhabitants  of  four  trees:  I.  Fi- 
cus  reHgiofa,  Linntc'i;  2.  Ficus  indica,  L'lnnm;  3.  Plafo, 
Hortus  Malabanci  ;  and  4.  Rhamnus  jujuha,  Linnai. 

The  infefts  gentrally  fix  themfclves  fo  clofe  toge- 
ther, and  in  fuch  numbers,  that  fcarcely  one  in  fix  can 
have  room  to  complete  her  cell :  the  others  die,  and 
are  tat  up  by  various  infefts.  The  extreme  branches 
appear  as  if  they  were  covered  with  a  red  dull,  and 
their  fap  is  fo  much  exhauiled,  that  they  wither  and 
produce  no  fruit,  the  leaves  drop  off,  or  turn  to  a  dirty 
black  colour,  Thefe  infeft^e  tranfplanted  by  birds: 
if  they  perch  upon  thefe  branches',  they  rauft  carry  off 
a  number  of  the  infefts  upon  their  feet  to  the  next  tree 
they  reft  upon.  It  is  worth  obferving,  that  thefe  fig- 
trees  when  wounded  drop  a  milky  juice,  which  inftant- 
ly  coagulates  into  a  vifcid  ropey  fubftance,  which, 
hardened  in  the  open  air,  is  fimiiar  to  tiie  cell  of  the  coc- 
cus lacca.  The  natives  boil  this  milk  with  oils  into  a 
bird-lime,  which  will  catch  peacocks  or  the  largeft 
birds. 

A  red  medicinal  gum  is  procured  by  incifion  from 
the  plafo  tree,  fo  fimiiar  to  the  gum  lacca,  that  it  may 
readily  be  taken  for  the  fame  fubftance.  Hence  it  is 
probable,  that  thofe  infefts  have  little  trouble  in  ani- 
raalizing  -the  fap  of  thefe  trees  in  the  formation  of  their 
cells.  The  gum  lacca  is  rarely  feen  upon  the  rham- 
nus jujuba  ;  and  It  is  inferior  to  what  is  found  upon 
the  other  trees.  The  gum  lacca  of  this  country  is 
principally  found  upon  the  uncultivated  mountains  on 
i)Oth  fides  the  Ganges,  where  bountiful  nature  has  pro- 
duced it  in  fuch  abundance,  that  was  the  confumption 
ten  times  greater  the  mar  kets  might  be  fupphed  by 
this  minute  infeft.  The  only  trouble  in  procuring  the 
lac  is  in  breaking  down  the  branches,  and  carrying 
them  to  market.  The  prefent  price  in  Dacca  is  about 
twelve  (hillings  the  hundred  pounds  weight,  although 
Tt  is  br  ought  from  the  diftant  country  of  Affam.  The 
beft  lac  is  of  a  deep  red  colour.  If  it  is  pale,  and 
pierced  at  top,  the  value  diniinifties,  becaufe  the  in-i 
fefts  have  left  their  cells,  and  confequently  they  can 
be  of  no  ufe  as  a  dye  or  colour,  but  probably  they  are 
better  fot  varnifhes. 

This  infeiSl  and  its  cell  has  gone  under  the  various 
names  of  gum  lacca,  lack,  loc  tree.  In  Bengal,  la  ; 
and  by  the  Englifti  it  is  diftinguifhed  into  four  kinds, 
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differently  demomlnated  :  for  which,  and  their  feveral  Coccus, 
ufes,  fee  the  article  Lacca,  * 

In  the  figure,  a  reprefents  the  infedl  at  its  birth  ; 
h  ditto,  big  with  young  ;  both  the  natural  fize. 
y  The  embyro  before  birth  inclofed  in  its  membrane  ; 
J  The  coccus,  with  two  hairs  from  each  antenna; 
I  Ditto,  with  three  hairs  from  each  antenna  ;  thefe 
three  figures  are  magnified. 

6.  Coccus  Polonicus,  an  infefl  which  may  properly- 
enough  be  called  the  cochineal  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  world.  As  the  cochineal  loves  only  the  hot  cli- 
mates, this  creature  affects  only  the  cold  ones.  It  is 
colleAed  for  the  ufe  of  dyers  :  but  the  crops  of  it  are 
much  fmaller,  more  difficultly  made,  and  the  drug  it- 
felf  greaily  inferior  to  the  true  cochineal.  It  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  coccus  Polonicus^  or  the 
fcarkt  grain  of  Poland.  That  country  is  indeed  the 
place  where  it  is  gathered  In  the  greateft  abundance;: 
but  it  is  not  the  only  one  where  it  is  found.  It  is  to 
be  met  with  in  many  of  the  northern  countries  ;  and 
pofiibly  may  be  found  in  fome  of  the  more  temperate 
ones,  where  it  is  not  yet  known  ;  as  it  is  very  much 
hid  by  nature  from  the  eyes  of  common  obfervers. 
It  is  found  affixed  to  the  root  of  a  plant,  and  ufually 
to  plants  of  that  fptcies  from  thence  called  polygonum 
coccifKrum :  though  authors  have  informed  us  of  the 
fame  berry^  as  it  is  often  called,  being  found  at  the 
roots  of  tne  moufe-ear,  rupture- wort,  pimpernel,  and 
pellitory  of  the  wall ;  and  that  it  is  in  no  other  than 
fandy  places  that  it  is  found  at  the  roots  of  thofe  plants. 
Brcynius,  in  1731,  printed  at  Dantzick  a  very  curious 
account  of  this  produftion,  which  proves  it  inconte- 
ftably  to  be  an  animal.  Towards  the  end  of  June  the 
coccLis  is  In  a  fit  ftate  for  being  gathered.  Every  one 
of  the  creatures  is  then  nearly  of  a  fpherical  form,  -  and 
of  a  fine  violet  colour.  Some  of  them,  however,  are 
not  larger  than  poppy  feeds,  and  others  of  the  fize  of 
a  peppercorn  ;  and  each  of  them  is  lodged,  either  in 
part  or  entirely,  in  a  fort  of  cup  like  that  of  an  acorn, 
lilurc  than  half  the  fur  face  of  the  body  of  the  animal 
is  covered  by  this  cup.  The  outfide  of  the  covering 
is;  rough,  and  of  a  blackifli  brown  ;  but  the  infide  is 
fmooth,  pohflied,  and  fhining.  On  fome  plants  they 
find  only  one  or  two  of  thefe,  and  on  others  more 
than  forty  ;  and  they  are  fumetimes  placed  near  the: 
origin  of  the  ftalks  of  the  plants. 

Breynius  began  his  obfervations  on  the  animals  In  this 
ftate,  feveral  of  them  being  put  into  veflels  of  glafs  ;  and 
by  the  24th  of  July,  there  was  produced  from  every  one 
of  them  a  hexapod,  or  fix-legged  worm,  with  two  an- 
tennae on  Its  head. '  Sever  al  of  thefe  were  kept  a  fort- 
night, and  ftrowed  no  inclination  to  eat  any  thing.  They 
run  about,  however,  very  fwiftly  for  fome  time ;  but  then 
began  to  be  more  quiet,  drew  up  their  bodies  ftiorter^ 
and  ceafed  to  run  about  any  longer.  They  were  now 
of  a  purple  colour  ;  but  in  this  ftate,  though  they  did 
not  walk  about,  they  were  fubjeft  to  various  contor- 
tions. At  length,  when  they  were  become  wholly, 
moiionlefs,  their  bodies  became  covered  with  a  fine 
down  :  this  was  white,  and  formed  them  a  perfedt 
covering,  which  was  fometimes  of  a  fpherical,  and 
foraetimes  of  an  irregular  figure  :  It  was  always, 
however,  very  elegant ;  and  the  downy  matter  plain- 
ly enough  tranfpired  out  of  the  animal's  body.  The. 

creatures. 
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Coccus,  crentnres  remained  in  this  ftats  of  reft,  and  covered 
"  with  this  down,  for  five  or  fix  days  ;  but  at  the  end  of 

that  time,  every  one  of  them  laid  more  than  150  eggs. 
Thefe  eggs  were  depofited  upon  the  paper  on  which 
the  animals  were  placed,  and  were  enveloped  in  fome 
meafure  by  a  downy  matter.  When  the  creatures 
had  laid  all  their  eggs,  they  died  ;  and  about  the  24th 
of  Augufl  there  came  from  every  egg  a  fmall  infeft, 
which  to  the  eye  fcarce  feemed  any  other  than  a  red 
point ;  it  migkt,  however,  be  obferved  very  plainly 
to  move  about.  Thefc  young  animals  lived  about  a 
month,  wholly  without  fuftenance.  Mr  Breynius  was 
induced  at  firft.  to  believe,  that  thefe  animals  came  to 
be  in  a  ftate  to  produce  perfe£l  eggs,  without  any 
congrefs  with  the  male;  but  farther  obfervations  con- 
vinced him  of  the  error  of  this  opinion.  He  faw  af- 
terwards a  fort  of  very  fmall  flies  with  two  white 
wings  bordered  with  red,  produced  from  feveral  of  the 
cocci.  Thefe  flies  are  plainly  of  the  fame  kind  with 
the  male  gall-infefts. 

It  has  before  been  obferved,  that  thefe  cocci  differ 
in  fize.  The  flies  are  produced  by  the  fmall  ones  not 
bigger  than  a  poppy  feed;  the  others  produce  the  worms 
before  defcribed:  and  one  obfervation  of  Mr  Brey- 
"  nius's  affords  a  plain  proof  that  thefe  flies  are  the  male 
infefts  of  the  fpecies ;  fince  all  thofe  of  the  females, 
which  had  been  a  day  or  two  accompanied  by  thofe 
flies,  quickly  covered  themfelves  with  down  and  be- 
gan to  lay  their  eggs  ;  whereas  thofe  which  had  not 
this  commerce  with  the  flies  remained  in  the  fame 
ftate,  or  elfe  got  only  a  very  thin  and  flight  covering 
of  down,  and  never  laid  any  eggs.  The  manner  of 
this  creature's  Hfe,  however,  from  its  being  hatched, 
to  its  being  found  in  the  fliape  of  a  berry  at  the  roots 
of  the  plants,  is  yet  unknown  :  and  how  they  affume 
the  fhape  of  a  ball  lodged  in  a  cup,  muft  require  a  nice 
obfervation  to  difcover. 

The  proper  time  for  gathering  this  Infeft,  as  Ave 
have  already  obferved,  is  about  the  end  of  June,  when 
it  is  quite  full  of  of  purple  juice.  Thofe  who  gather 
it  have  a  hollow  fpade  with  a  fliort  handle  ;  then,  ta- 
king hold  of  the  plant  with-one  hand,  they  raife  it  out 
of  the  ground  with  the  tool  held  in  the  other  ;  after 
which  they  very  quickly  and  dexteroufly  detach  the 
infeAs,  and  replace  the  plant  in  the  ground,  where  it 
again  takes  root.  The  coccus  is  then  feparatcd  from 
the  earth  by  means  of  a  fieve  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  turning  into  worms,  they  fprinkle  them 
with  very  cold  water  or  vinegar.  Laftly,  they  are  kill- 
ed by  expofure  to  the  fun,  or  keeping  them  for  fome 
time  in  a  warm  place  ;  but  this  mufl:  be  done  with  cau- 
tion, as  too  hafty  drying  would  fpoil  the  colour. 
Sometimes  they  feparate  the  infeAs  from  the  veficles 
with  their  fingers,  and  form  them  into  balls;  but  by 
this  operation  the  price  is  greatly  increaf-ed. 

We  are  informed  by  Bernard  de  Bemith,  from  whom 
this  account  is  taken,  that  the  harvell  of  coccus  was 
farmed  out  to  the  Jews  by  fome  Polifli  lords,  who  had 
pofleflions  in  the  Ukraine  ;  that  it  was  ufed  by  them, 
as  well  as  the  Turks  and  Armenians,  for  dyeing 
not  only  wool  and*  filk,  but  the.  tails  and  manes  of 
their  horfes ;  that  by  its  means  the  Turkifh  women 
dyed  tht  tips  of  their  fingers  of  a  beautiful  carnation  ; 
and  that  it  was  formerly  ufed  by  the  Dutch  alcrng  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  cochineal,  the  coccus  being  pur- 
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chafed  at  a  very  dear  rate  ;  that  beautiful  paints  may  Co.ccygata» 
be  prepared  from  this  ir.feft  arfd  pounded  chalk,  &c. 
All  this,  however,  M.  Macquer  fuppofes  to  have  been 
exaggerated,  as  he  never  could  produce  with  it  any 
other  than  lilach,  flefli- colour,  or  crimfon  ;  and  he 
found  it,  morcver,  vaftly  more  expenfive  than  cochi- 
neal, as  not  yielding  one-fifth  part  of  the  colour. 
Hence  this  drug  is  almoil  entirely  fallen  into  difufe, 
being  fcarce  known  in  any  of  the  European  cities  re- 
markable for  having  good  dyers. 

COCCYGiEUS  MuscuLus.     See  Anatomy, 
Table  of  the  mufcles. 

COCCYX,  or  CoccYGis  OS.     See  Anatomy, 
no  35. 

COCHIN,  a  Dutch  fettlement  on  the  coaft  of  Ma- 
labar in  N.  Lat.  9'.  58.  E.  Long.  75'.  58  The  town 

is  not  unpleafant,  thou^i  it  falls  far  fhort  of  their  fettle- 
ment at  Columbo  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  The  for- 
tification is  irregular,  but  fl:rong  enough  to  refifl;  any 
of  the  Indian  powers,  and  has  40  or  50  cannon  facing 
the  fea.  The  people  in  this  town  and  the  country 
adjacent  ai'e  fubjedl  to  a  flirange  diforder  of  the  legs 
called  Cochin  or  elephant  k^s,  in  which  the  fwelled  limb 
is  fometimes  of  fuch  an  enormous  bulk  as  to  have 
greatly  the  appearance  both  in  fiiape  and  fize  of  the 
leg  of  an  elephant.  According  to  Mr  Ives,  this  dif- 
order feems  to  be  merely  an  cedematous  fwelling,  oc- 
cafioned  by  an  xmpoveriflied  fl:ate  of  the  blood  and 
juices.  The  perfons  afllifted  with  this  diftemper  very 
ftldorn  apply  to  European  furgeons,  and  thus  are 
rarely,  if  ever  cui'ed.  Indeed,  our  author  obferves, 
that  their  application  would  probably  be  of  little  avail, 
as  the  only  thing  that  could  be  prefcribed  would  be  an 
alteration  from  the  pooreft  to  the  moft  cordial  and 
nutritious  diet ;  and  the  Indians  are  fo  invincibly  wedded 
to  their  own  cuftoms,  that  they  would  fooner  die  than 
break  through  them.  Of  this  he  fays  there  were  feveral 
infl:ances  in  their  long  palfage  to  Bengal,  during  which 
fome  of  the  Sepoys  periflied  for  want  of  food,  rather 
than  fave  themfelves  by  partaking  of  the  fliip's  pro- 
vilions  after  their  own  had  been  expended.  Moil  of 
thofe  afflifted  with  the  diforder  we  fpeak  of,  are  un- 
able to  call  any  affifl:ance,  being  the  very  poorefl:  of 
the  people,  who  live  entirely  upon  a  kind  of  fifli  called 
Sarelinhis,  without  being  able  to  purchafc  even  the 
fmalldl  quantity  of  rice  to  eat  along  with  it ;  their 
drink  is  alfo  mere  water,  unlefs  they  fometimes  pro- 
cure a  draught  of  the  fimple  unfermented  juice  called 
to(Uy.  Cochin  is  the  principal  place-from  whence  the 
Dutch  Import  their  pepper  into  Europe. 

Cochin -China,  a  kingdom  of  Afia,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Tonquin  ;  on  the  eart,  by  the  fea  of 
China;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  Indian  ocean;  and  on  the 
weft,  by  Cambodia,  and  a  ridge  of  mountains  inhabited 
by  a  favage  people  called  Kemois,  who  live  indepen- 
dent of  any  government.  Liitk  of  the  hiftoi-y  of  this 
kingdom  is  known.  M.  le  Poivre,  a  French  traveller, 
informs  us,  that  about  half  a  century  before  the  I'Vench 
firft  arrived  in  thefe  diftant  regions,  a  prince  of  Ton- 
quin, as  he  fled  from  his  fovereign,  by  whom  he  was 
purfued  as  a  rebel,  had  with  his  foldiers  and  adherents 
crofftd  the  river,  which  ferves  as  a  barrier  between 
Tonquin  and  Cochin-China.  The  fugitives,  who  were 
warlike  and  civilized  men,  foon  expelled  the  fcatter- 
ed  inhabitants,  who  wandered  about  without  any  fo- 
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Corhin-  ciety  or  form  of  government,  and  founded  a  new  king- 
Cliina.  (Jojn^  which  foon  grew  rich  and  populous.  During 
the  reigns  of  the  firft  fix  kings,  no  nation  could  be  hap- 
pier than  the  Cochin-Chinefe.  Their  monarchs  go- 
verned them  as  a  father  does  his  family,  e(l:\bhfhing 
no  laws  but  thofe  of  nature,  to  which  they  themfelves 
were  the  firfl.  to  pay  obedience.  They  honoured  and 
encouraged  agriculture,  as  the  moft  ufeful  employment 
of  mankind  ;  and  required  from  their  fubjedls  only  a 
fmall  annual  free-gift  to  defray  the  expence  of  their 
defenfive  war  againft  the  Tonquinefe,  who  were  their 
.enemies.  This  impofition  was  regulated,  by  way  of 
poll-tax,  with  the  greateft  equity.  Eveiy  man,  able 
to  till  the  ground,  paid  into  the  prince  a  fmall  fum 
proportioned  to  the  ftrength  of  his  conftitution,  and 
the  vigour  of  his  ai  m  ;  and  nothing  more. 

Cochin-China  continued  happy  under  thefe  princes 
for  more  than  a  century  ;  but  the  difcovery  of  gold- 
mines put  a  Hop  to  the  above  mild  regulations.  Luxui*y 
immediately  took  place.  The  prince  began  to  defpife 
the  fimple  habitation  of  his  anceftors,  and  caufcd  a  fu- 
perb  palace  10  be  built  a  league  in  circumference, 
iiirrounded  with  a  wall  of  brick  in  the  model  of  that 
of  Pekin,  and  defended  by  1600  pieces  of  cannon. 
Not  content  with  this,  he  would  needs  have  a  winter 
palace,  an  autumn  palace,  and  a  fummer  palace.  The 
old  taxes  were  by  no  means  fufficlent  to  defray' thefe 
expences;  new  ones  were  devifed ;  and  oppreffion 
and  tyranny  every  where  took  place.  His  courtiers, 
to  flatter  their  prince,  gave  hini  the  title  of  the  king 
of  heaven^  which  he  itill  continues  to  afTurae.  When 
{peaking  of  his  fubje6ls,  he  ftyles  them  his  child- 
ren, but  by  no  means  behaves  as  if  he  was  their  fa- 
ther :  for  our  author  informs  us,  that  he  has  feen 
whole  villages  newly  abandoned  by  their  inhabitants, 
who  were  haralfed  with  toil  and  infupportable  ex- 
actions ;  the  neceffary  confequence  of  which  was, 
that  their  lands  returned  to  their  former  uncultivated 
ftate. 

M.  le  Poivre  reprefents  the  Cochin-Chinefe  as  gentle, 
hofpitable,  frugal,  and  induftrious.  There  is  not  a 
beggar  in  the  country  ;  and  robbery  and  murder  are 
abfolutely  unknown.  A  ftranger  may  wander  over 
the  kingdom  from  one  end  to  the  other  (the  capital 
excepted)  without  meeting  with  the  flighteft  infult. 
He  will  be  every  where  received  with  the  moft  eager 
ciiriofity,  but  at  the  fame  time  with  the  greateft  be- 
nevolence. A  Cochin-Chinefe  traveller,  who  has  not 
money  fufficlent  to  defray  his  expences  at  an  inn,  en- 
ters the  firft  houfe  of  the  town  or  village  he  arrives  at, 
and  waiting  the  hour  of  dinner,  takes  part  with  the 
family,  and  goes  away  when  he  thinks  proper,  with-_ 
out  fpeaking  a  word,  or  any  perfon's  putting  to  him 
a  fingle  queftion. 

The  country  of  Cochin-China  is  much  of  the  fame 
temperature  with  that  of  Tonquin  ;  though  rather  mild- 
er, as  lying  nearer  the  fea.  Like  Tonquin,  it  is  an- 
nually overflowed,  and  confequently  fruitful  in  rice, 
which  requires  no  other  manure  than  the  mud  left  by 
the  inundations.  They  have  fugar-canes,  and  the 
fame  kinds  of  fruits  common  to  other  parts  of  India. 
'The  country  produces  no  grapes,  and  therefore  they 
drink  a  liquor  brewed  from.  rice.  They  have  vaft 
woods  of  mulberry-trees,  which  run  up  as  faft  as  our 
hemp.    Their  filk  is  ftronger  than  that  of  China,  but 
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not  fo  fine.  They  have  the  beft  timber  In  the  world, 
particularly  a  fort  which  abounds  in  the  mountaiiis, 
and  is  called  the  incorruptille  tree;  becaufe  it  never  rots 
under  earth  or  water,  and  is  fo  folld  that  it  ferves 
for  anchors.  There  are  two  kinds,  black  and  red. 
The  trees  are  very  tall,  ftraight,  and  fo  big  that  two 
men  can  fcarce  fathom  them.  Tliey  have  alfo  on  the 
mountains  of  the  Kemols  a  tree  of  the  moft  fragrant 
fcent,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  lignum 
aloes.  This,  being  reckoned  the  beft  produdl  of  the 
country,  isengrofled  by  the  king,  and  is  fold  from  five 
to  16  ducats  j^iT  pound.  It  is  highly  valued  both  in 
China  and  Japan,  where  the  logs  of  it  are  fold  for 
200  ducats  a  pound,  to  make  pillows  for  the  king  and 
nobility  ;  and  among  thofe  Indians  which  continue  to 
burn  their  dead,  great  quantities  of  it  are  ufed  in  the 
funeral  piles.  The  young  trees  called  aquila,  or  eagle- 
wood,  are  every  one's  property,  which  makes  the  old 
ones  called  calamla  fo  fcarce  and  dear.  They  -have 
oak,  and  large  pines,  for  the  building  of  fFilps;  fo  that 
this  country  is  of  the  fame  ufe  to  China  that  Norway 
is  to  Britain.  In  general,  they  have  the  fame  kind  of 
trees  and  plants  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  Tonquin. 
The  have  mines  of  gold,  as  well  as  diamonds  ;  but 
the  laft  they  do  not  value  fo  highly  as  pearl.  They 
alfo  efteem  their  coral  and  amber  very  much.  In  all 
the  provinces  there  are  great  granaries  filled  Avith 
rice,  in  fome  of  \A'h!ch  that  grain  is  kept  upwards  of 
30  years.  One  of  the  greateft  rarities  in  thefe  parts, 
"efpecially  in  grand  entertainments,  is  a  ragout  made 
of  the  eatable  birds  nefts,  which  fome  fay  are  found 
only  in  Cochin-China,  and  others  in  four  iflands  that 
lie  fouth  of  Its' coaft.    See  Birds-Nests. 

The  merchants  of  Cambodia,  Tonquin,  China,  Ma- 
cao, Manila,  Japan,  and  Malacca,  trade  to  Cochin- 
China  with  plate,  which  they  exchange  for  the  com- 
modities of  the  country.  The  Portuguefe  are  the  moil 
favoured  here  of  any  Europeans.  The  Cochin-Chinefe 
themfelves,  not  being  inclined  to  travel,  feldom  fail 
out  of  fight  of  their  own  fiiore,  but  purchafe  many 
trifles  from  foreigners  at  great  rates,  particularly  combs, 
needles,  bracelets,  glafs  pendants,  i^c.  They  are  very 
fond ,  of  our.  hats,  caps,  girdles,  fhlrts,  and  other 
clothes ;  and,  above  all,  fet  a  great  value  on  coral. 
The  country  is  faid  to  have  700  miles  of  coaft,  with 
many  large  inlets  of  the  fea,  and  above  60  convenient 
landing  places;  which,  however,  according  to  Captain 
Hamilton,  are  but  feldom  vifited  by  ftrangers.. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  a  great  affinity 
with  thofe  of  Tonquin,  witii  whom  they  have  a  com- 
mon origin,  and  from  whom  they  difl^er  very  little  In 
their  manner  of  living,  as  well  as  their  manners  and 
cuftoms,  all  of  which  they  have  in  a  great  meafure 
borrowed  from  the  Chinefe.  The  principal  exports 
of  the  country  are  filk,  fugar,  ebony,  and  calamba- 
wood  ;  gold  in  duft  or  in  bars,  which  is  fold  for  only 
ten  times  its  weight  in  filver ;  and  copper  and  porce- 
lain brought  from  China  and  Japan.  From  this  coun- 
try alfo  are  exported  the  birds-nefl;s  efteemed  fuch 
a  delicacy  at  ^the  table.  They  are  found  in  four 
iflands  fituated  near  the  coafts  of  Cochin-China,  to  the 
eaftward  of  which  are  five  other  fmaller  ones,  where 
are  found  prodigious  numbers  of  turtles,  the  flefli  of 
v.'hich  is  fo  delicate  that  the  Tonquinefe  and  people 
of  Cochin-China  frequeiitly  fight  defperate  battles, 
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Cochin-  in  order  to  take  them  from  one  another. — The  com- 
China.  modities  which  fell  moft  readily  in  this  country  are, 
falt-petre,  fulphur,  lead,  fine  cloths,  and  barred  or 
flowered  chintz.  Pearls,  ainber,  and  coral,  were  for- 
merly in  great  requeft,  but  at  prefent  only  the  two 
laft  are  faleablc  ;  and  even  thefe  will  not  anfwer  un- 
lefs  the  beads  of  coral  be  round,  well  polifhed,  and 
of  a  beautiful  red  colour  ;  the  amber  muit  alfo  be  ex- 
tremely clear,  the  beads  of  an  equal  fize,  and  not 
larger  than  an  hazel  nut. 

The  only  money  current  in  Cochin-China  is  that  of 
Japan,  which  is  paid  and  received  by  weight.  The 
money  of  the  country  is  of  copper,  and  as  large  as  our 
counters  ;  of  a  round  figure,  and  having  an  hole  in 
the  middle  by  which  the  pieces  may  be  ftrung  like 
beads.  Three  hundred  of  theft-  are  put  on  one  fide, 
and  as  many  on  the  other,  which  in  Cochin  China 
pafs  for  a  thoufand  ;  becaufe  in  600  are  found  ten 
times  60,  which  make  a  century  among  almoll  all  the 
people  of  the  eaft.  There  is,  however,  fcarce  any 
country  in  which  merchants  are  more  apt  to  be  de- 
ceived with  regard  to  the  value  of  money  than  Co- 
chin-China ;  owing  to  the  pieces  being  unequal  in  fi- 
gure and  quality,  and  the  difficulty  of  determining 
'  their  value,  which  is  regulated  only  by  a  few  charac- 
ters ftamped  upqn  them.  The  dealers  muft  therefore 
be  at  pains  to  have  honeft  and  flcilful  people  to  afcer- 
tain  the  valxxe  of  the  pieces  they  receive  ;  otherwife 
they  run  a  great  rifle  of  being  deceived  in  their  va- 
lue, as  the  Cochin-Chinefe  make  a  great  merit  of  be- 
ing able  to  cheat  an  European. 

European  merchants  complain,  according  to  M.. 
Grofier,  unjuftly  of  the  demands  made  in  Cochin- 
China  for  entrance,  clearance,  and  anchorage.  The 
duties  indeed  are  very  trifling,  amounting  only,  even 
thofe  of  the  cuftomhoufe,  to  4  per  cent. ;  but  no- 
thing can  be  removed  from  a  fhip  which  arrives  there 
until  file  has  firft  been  infpefted,  when  the  cuftom- 
houfe ofiicers  unload  her,  weigh  and  count  the  fmalleft 
pieces,  and  generally  take  what  they  look'upon  to  be  moft 
valuable,  in  order  to  fend  it  to  the  king.  The  monarch 
takes  what  he  thinks  proper,  and  returns  the  value ;  but 
the  grandees  are  faid  to  keep  part  of  the  goods  alio, 
without  paying  any  thing  for  them.  Thus  the  ordi- 
nary goods,  which,  had  they  been  accompanied  with 
the  more  valuable  part  of  the  cargo,  would  have  found 
a  ready  market,  can  now  fcarcely  be  difpofed  of; 
though  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  the  matter  is 
not  altogether  without  remedy.  When  the  Dutch 
fent  to  this  country,  veffels  loaded  with  cloths,  lead, 
and  faltpetre,  their  cargoes  were  fuffered  to  remain 
entire,  becaufe  they  had  taken  the  precaution  to  pay 
every  year  a  certain  fum  for  each  vcffel  that  entered. 
Other  nations,  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  payment 
pf  this,  duty,  entii-ely  deftroyed  their  commerce  :  the 
people  of  Cochin-China,  however,  for  fome  years 
paft,  have  been  much  more  moderate  in  their  demands  ; 
and  whatever  their  exaftions  may  be,  they  are  far  lefs 
exorbitant  than  thofe  of  the  Tonqulnefe. 

Ai.  Grofier  obferves,  that  a  falfe  report  has  gained 
ground  in  Europe,  that  when  a  trading  veflel  happens  to 
run  a-ground  in  Cochin-China,  or  to  be  driven  into  any 
of  its  harbours  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  the  king  feizes 
the  cargo  if  the  rudder  be  broken.  He  allures  us, 
hpweyer,  that,  fo  far  from  this  being  the  cafe,  a  vef- 
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fel  in  diftrefs  is  much  fafer  on  the  coafts  of  Cochin-  Cochineal, 
China  than  almoft  any  where  elfe.  Barks  are  imme-  ^"'-h'^'*-^ 
diatcly  fent  to  the  relief  of  the  crew,  and  people  em- 
ployed to  drag  the  fea  with  nets  in  order  to  recover 
the  goods  that  are  loft ;  and,  in  fiiort,  neither  labour 
nor  expences  are  fpared  to  put  the  ftiip  in  the  beft 
condition  poflible.  Only  two  things  can  hurt  the 
trade  of  foreigners  at  Cochin-China,  one  of  which 
may  be  eafily  avoided.  This  regards  the  clearing  out 
of  veffels.  Thus,  while  the  mafter  is  waiting  on  the 
evening  before  his  departure,  or  on  the  day  fixed  for 
failing,  in  order  to  receive  his  difpatches,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  he  lofes  his  voyage,  which  may  prove  the 
ruin  of  a  trader.  For  this  reafon,  caie  muit  be  taken 
to  fcllcit  a  clearance  a  month  before;  by  which  means 
one  is  always  certain  of  obtaining  it,  and  departing 
on  the  day  appointed.  •  The  other  difficulty  is  occa- 
fioned  by  the  necefiity  of  felling  goods  on  credit, 
which  are  feldom  paid  at  the  ftipulated  tune.  This, 
however,  is  contrary  to  the  inclniation  of  the  prince  ; 
for  every  merchant  who  can  convey  to  him  an  account 
of  thefe  unjuft  delays,  isfure  to  be  paid,  and  fometimes 
even  with  intereft. 

COCHINEAL,  or  Cocheneel,  a  drug  ufed  by' 
the  dyers,  is^c.  for  giving  red  colours,  efpecially  crim- 
fons  and  fcarlets,  and  for  making  carmine;  and  like- 
wife  in  medicine  as  a  cardiac,  cordial,  fudoiific,  alexi- 
pharmac,  and  febrifuge. 

The  cochineal,  in  the  ftate  in  which  it  is  brought 
to  us,  is  in  fmall  bodies  of  an  Irregular  figure,  uiually 
convex,  and  ridged  and  furrowed  on  one  fide,  and  con- 
cave on  the  other.  The  colour  of  the  beft  is  a  purplilh 
grey,  powdered  over  with  a  fort  of  white  duft.  All 
that  the  woi-ld  knew  of  it  for  a  long  time  was,  liiat  it 
was  gathered  from  certain  plants  in  fl  lexico  ;  and 
therefore  it  was  naturally  fuppofcd  to  be  a  feed,  till 
in  the  year  1692  Father  Plumier  gave  Pomet  an  ac- 
count of  its  being  an  animal.  And  this,  though  then 
difregarded,  has  been  confirmed  by  fubfequent  obfer- 
vations.  Indeed,  to  determine  the  point,  we  have 
now  the  means  In  our  own  hands,  even  in  this  part  of 
the  world. — We  need  only  moiften  and  foak  in  wa- 
ter, or  in  vinegar,  a  number  of  cochineals  till  they 
are  fv^elled  and  diftended,  to  know  that  every  one  is 
the  more  or  hfs  perfect  body  of  an  infeft  ;  the  moft 
imperfeft  and  mutilated  fpecimens  always  fliow  the 
rings  of  the  body  ;  and  from  obferving  others,  it  will 
be  eafy  to  find  the  number  and  difpofition  of  the  legs; 
parts,  or  even  whole  ones,  being  left  on  feveral,  and 
often  complete  pairs.  In  this  way  the  legs,  anten- 
nae, and  probofcis,  maybe  difcovered.  See  Coccus 
above. 

M.  Macquer  obferves,  that  the  cochineal  of  Sylvef- 
tre  is  gathered  in  the  woods  of  Old  and  New  Mexico. 
The  Infeft  lives,  grows,  and  multiplies  on  the  uncul- 
tivated opuntlas,  which  grow  there  in  great  abunr 
dance.  It  is  there  expofed  to  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather,  and  dies  naturally.  The  colour  is  more 
durable  than  that  of  the  common  cochineal,  but  lefs 
bright :  but  there  is  no  advantage  in  ufing  it  ;  for, 
though  cheaper,  a  greater  quantity  Is  requifite. 

COCHLEA,  the  fhell-fnail,  in  zoology.  See  He- 
lix. 

Cochlea,  in  Anatomy.    See  Anatomy,  p.  765. 
col.  1. 

COCHLEARIA, 
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COCHLEARIA,  scurvy-grass  :  A  genus  of 
the  iiliculofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia 
clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  39th  order,  S'diquofa.  The  filicula  is  emar- 
ginated,  turgid,  and  fcabrous ;  with  the  valves  gib- 
bous and  obtufe.  There  are  fix  fpecies  ;  the  moft  re- 
markable of  which  are,  1 .  The  angelica,  or  garden 
fcurvy-grafs,  grows  naturally  on  the  fea-lhore,  in  the 
north  of  England  and  in  Holland  ;  but  is  cultivated 
for  ufe  in  the  gardens  near  London.  It  hath  a  fibrous 
rootj  from  which  arife  many  round  fucculent  leaves, 
which  are  hollowed  hke  a  fpoon ;  the  fl:alks  rife  from 
fix  inches  to  a  foot  high :  thefe  are  brittle,  and  gar- 
niflied  with  leaves  which  are  oblong  and  finuated.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  clutters  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  confifting  of  four  fmall  white  petals  which 
are  placed  in  the  form  of  a  crofs ;  and  are  fucceeded 
by  Ihort,  roundifh,  fweUing,  feed-veffels,  having  two 
cells  divided  by  a  thin  partition.  In  each  of  thele  are 
lodged  four  or  five  roundifli  feeds.  2.  The  armoracia, 
or  horfe-radifh,  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  defcrip- 
tion. 

The  firil  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  are  to  be 
fown  in  July,  in  a  moift  fpot  of  ground ;  and  when 
the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned,  fo  as  to 
be  left  at  about  fix  inches  dittance  each  way.  The 
plants  that  are  taken  out  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
other  borders.  In  the  fpring  thefe  plants  will  be  fit 
for  ufe  ;  thofe  that  are  left  will  run  up  to  feed  in 
May,  and  perfect  their  feeds  in  June.  If  the  feeds 
are  fown  in  the  fpring,  they  feldom  grow  well.  The 
horfe-radifh  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or  buds  from 
the  fides  of  the  old  roots.  The  bell  feafon  for  this 
work  is  in  Odober  or  February;  the  former  for  dry 
lands,  the  latter  for  moill. 

Ufes.  Scurvy-grafs  is  a  pungent  ftimulating  medi- 
cine ;  capable  of  diffolving  vifcid  juices,  opening  ob-- 
ftruftions  of  the  vifcera  and  the  more  diilant  glands, 
and  promoting  the  more  fluid  fecretions.  It  is  parti- 
cularly celebrated  in  fcurvies,  and  is  the  principal 
herb  employed  in  thefe  diforders  in  the  northern 
countries.  Horfe-radifli  root  has  a  quick  pungent 
fmell,  and  a  penetrating  acrid  tafl:e  ;  it  never  thelefs 
contains  in-  certain  veflels  a  fweet  juice,  which  iome* 
times  exfudes  on  the  furface.  By  drying  it  lofes  all 
its  acrimony,  becoming  firft  fweetifh,  and  then  almofl; 
infipid  :  if  kept  in  a  cool  place  in  fand,  it  retains  its 
qualities  for  a  confiderable  time.  The  medical  efl^efts 
of  it  are  to  ttimulate  the  folids,  attenuate  the  juices, 
and  promote  the  fluid  fecretions  :  it  feems  to  extend 
its  aftion  through  the  whole  habit,  and  to  affetl  the 
minutefl;  glands.  It  has  frequently  done  fervice  in 
fome  kinds  of  fcurvies,  and  other  chronic  diforders 
proceeding  from  a  vifcidity  of  the  juices  or  obltruc- 
tions  of  the  excretory  du£ls.  Sydenham  recommends 
it  likewife  in  dropfies,  particularly  thofe  which  fol- 
low intermittent  fevers.  Both  water  and  rectified 
fpirit  extraft  the  virtues  of  this  root  by  infufion,  and 
elevate  them  in  diftillations :  along  with  the  aqueous 
fluid  an  eflential  oil  rifes,  polfeffing  the  whole  taileaud 
pungency  of  the  horfe-radifh. 

OOCHLITES,  in  natural  hiflory,  an  appellation 
given  CO  the  petrihed  fhells  of  the  cochleae  or  Inails. 

COCINTUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  promontory  of  the 
Bruttii,  reckoned  the  longeft  in  Italy:  and -which 


See  Tetrao. 
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Holflenius  and  Vofllus  have  reftored  to  Ovid,  reading 
Coc'mt'ta  for  Ceumnla,  Metam.  XV.  v.  704. — Cocintum, 
alfo  a  town,  22  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Scylaceum,  al- 
mofl on  the  fpot  where  now  Siilo  ftands  ;  from  which 
the  oppofite  promontory  Cocintum  is  commonly  called 
Capo  de  Stilo. 

COCK,  in  zoology,  the  Enghfh  name  of  the  males 
of  galhnaceous  birds,  but  more  efpecially  ufed  for  the 
common  dunghill  cock.    See  Phasianus. 

Black  Cock.  7 

Cock  of  the  Wood.  3 

CocK-Chaffer.     See  ScARAB^us. 

CocK-Paddhf  Lump-Jijhy  or  Sea-owl.    See  Cyclop- 

TERUS. 

CocK-P'it,  a  fort  of  theatre  upon  which  game-cocks 
fight. 

It  muft  appear  aflonifhing  to  every  refle£ling  mind, 
that  a  mode  of  diverfion  fo  cruel  and  inhuman  as  that 
of  cock-fighting  fliould  fo  generally  prevail,  that  not 
only  the  ancients,  barbarians,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
fliould  have  adopted  it ;  but  that  a  praAice  fo  favage 
and  heathenifli  fhould  be  continued  by  Chrillians  of  all 
forts,  and  even  purfued  in  thefe  better  and  more  en- 
lightened times. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  is  vveH  known, 
were  wont  to  call  all  the  nations  in  the  world  barba- 
rians ;  yet  certainly,  if  we  confider  the  many  inftances 
of  cruelty  prafhifed  among  them,  there  was  very  httle 
reafon  for  the  diltinftion.  Human  facrlfices  were  com- 
mon both  to  them  and  rhe  barbarians ;  and  with  them 
the  cxpofing  of  infants,  the  combats  of  men  with  wild 
beafts,  and  of  men  with  men  in  the  gladiatorial  fcenes, 
were  fpedacles  of  delight  and  feftivity. 

The  iflanders  of  Delos,  it  feems,  were  great  lovers 
of  cock-fighting  ;  and  Tanagra  a  city  in  Boec^tia,  the 
ifle  of  Rhodes,  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and  the  country  of 
Media,  were  famous  for  their  generous  and  magnani- 
mous race  of  chickens.  The  kingdom  of  Perfia  was 
probably  included  in  the  lafl,  fiom  whence  this  kind 
of  poultry  was  firil  brought  into  Greece  ;  and  if  one 
may  judge  of  the  refl:  from  the  fowls  of  Rhodes  and 
Media,  the  excellency  of  the  broods  at  that  time  con- 
fitted  in  their  weiglit  and  largenefs  (as  the  fowls  of 
thofe  countries  were  heavy  and  bulky),  and  of  the  na- 
ture of  what  our  fportfmen  call  Jhakebags  or  turnpohes. 
The  Greeks,  moreover,  had  fome  method  of  preparing 
the  bii-ds  for  battle,  by  feeding;  as  may  be  coUeAed 
from  Columella. 

It  fliould  feem,  that  at  firft  cock-fighting  was  partly 
a  religious  and  partly  a  poHtical  inllitution  at  Athens  j 
and  was  there  continued  for  the  purpofe  of  improving 
the  feeds  of  valour  in  the  minds  of  their  youth  ;  but 
was  afterwards  abufed  and  perverted  both  here  and  in 
the  other  parts  of  Greece  to  a  common  paftime,  with- 
out any  moral,  political,  or  rehgious  intention,  and  as 
it  is  now  followed  and  pradliltd  among  us. 

At  Rome,  as  the  Romans  were  prone  to  imitate  the 
Greeks,  we  may  cxped  '.  a  find  them  following  thefir 
example  in  this  mode  of  diverfion,  and  in  the  worft 
way,  viz.  without  any  good  or  laudable  motives;  fince, 
when  they  took  and  brought  it  to  Rome,  the  Greeks 
had  forgotten  every  thing  that  was  commendable  in  it, 
and  had  already  perverted  it  to  a  low  and  unmeaning 
fport.  Signior  Hyam  thinks  the  Romans  borrowed 
the  paftime  from  Dardanus  in  Afia ;  but  there  is  httle 
P  2  reafou 
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Cock  ?!t.  rcafon  for  making  them  go  fo  far  from  i*t,~vvhen  it  was 
^'•'-V''^''  fo  generally  followed  in  Greece,  w  hofc  cuiloms  the  Ro- 
mans were  addified  to  borrow  and  imitate.  However, 
i-t  is  prohnble,  they  did  not  adopt  this  opinion  very 
early.  It  may  be  gathered  from  Columella,  that  the 
Romans  did  not  ute  the  fporc  in  his  time.  This  aur 
thor  ftyles  cock-fighting  a  Grecian  diver fion ;  and 
fpeaks  of  it  in  terms  of  ignominy,  as  an  expenfive  a- 
mufement,  unbecoming  the  frugal  houfeholder,  and  of- 
ten attended  with  the  ruin  of  the  parties  that  followed 
it.  The  words  are  remarkable.  "  Nos  enim  cenfe- 
mus  inftituere  veftigal  induftrii  patris  farailias,  non  ri- 
xofarum  avium  laniftje,  cujus  plerumque  totum  patrimo- 
nium  pignus  alcx,  viftor  gallinaceus  pyAes  abiljlit 
Where  he  defcribes,  as  we  think,  the  manner,  not  of 
the  Romans,  but  of  the  Greeks,  who  had  in  his  time 
converted  the  diverfion  of  cock-fighting  into  a  fpecies 
of  gaming,  and  even  to  the  total  ruin  of  their  families, 
as  happens  but  too  often  in  England  at  thi«  day.  The 
Romans,  however,  at  laft  gave  into  the  cuftom,  the' 
not  till  the  decline  of  the  empire..  The  lirft  caufe  of 
contention  between  the  two  brothers  Baffianus  and 
Geta,  fons  of  the  emperor  Septimus  Severus,  happen- 
ed, according  to  Ilerodian,  in  their  youth,  about 
the  fighting  of  their  cocks  ;  and  if  the  battling  be- 
tween thefe  two  princes  was  the  firft  inftance  of  it, 
probably  they  had  feen  and  leai-ned  it  in  Greece,  whi- 
ther they  had  often  accompanied  the  emperor  their  fa- 
ther. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  cocks  and  quails  pitted  for  the 
purpofe  of  engaging  one  another,  a  outrance,  or  to  the 
laft  gafp,  for  diverhon,  are  frequently  compared,  and 
with  much  propriety,  to  gladiators.    Hence  Pliny's 

expreffion,  Gallorum  ceu  glad'iatonm  ;  and  that  of 

Columella,  rixofarum  avium  lani/lie ;  lanijla  being  the 
proper  term  for  the  mafter  of  the  gladiators.  Confe- 
quently  one  would  expeft,  that  when  the  bloody 
fcenes  of  the  amphitheatre  were  difcarded,  as  they  wer-e 
foon  after  the  Chridian  religion  became  the  eftablifh- 
jnent  of  the  empire,  the  wanton  fhedding  of  mens 
hlood  in  fport,  being  of  too  cruel  and  favage  a  na- 
ture to  be  patronifed  and  encouraged  in  an  inftitution 
fo  harmlefs  and  innocent  as  the  Chriftian  was,  one 
might  jultly  expeft  that  the  opruj/o.uavia  and  the  olxi-k- 
lpvo,uuv!x  would  have  ceafed  of  courfe.  The  fathers 
of  the  church  are  continually  inveighing  againft  the 
fpedlacles  of  the  arena,  and  upbraiding  their  adverfa- 
ries  with  them.  Thefe  indeed  were  more  unnatu- 
ral  and  {hocking  than  a  main  of  cocks;  but  this, 
however,  had  a  tendency  towards  infufing  the  like  fero- 
city and  implacabihty  in  the  breafts  and  difpofitions 
of  men. 

Befides,  this  mode  of  diverfion  has  been  in  fad  the 
bane  and  d.'{lruaion  of  thoufands  here,  as  well  as  thofe 
oUani/l£ avium,  "cock-feeders,"  mentioned  by  Columel- 
la, whofe  patrimonial  fortunes  were  totally  diffipated 
and  dellroyed  by  it. 

_  The  cock  is  not  only  an  iiTefuI  animal,  but  {lately  in 
his  figure,  and  magnihcent  in  his  plumage.  "  Imperi- 
tant  fuo  generic  fays  Pliny,  et  regnum,  in  quacunque  funt 
&omo,  exerccnl  '^  Ariilophanes  compares  him  to, the 
king  of  Pcrfia ;  mo{l  authors  alfo  take  notice  of  the 
"  fpeaatifTimumlnfigne,  ferratum,  quod  eorum  veiti- 
cem  regU  corona  modo  exornat."  His  tendernefs  to- 
wards hia  brood  is  fuch,  that,  contrary  to  the  cuftom 
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of  many  other  males,  he  will  fcratch  and  provide  for  Cock-Fir. 

them  with  an  afTrduIty  alraoft  equal  to  that  of  the  hen ;  v — 

and  his  gener-olity  is  fo  great,  that,  on  finding  a  hoard 
of  meat,  he  will  chuckle  the  hens  together,  and  with- 
out touching  o.ne  bit  himfelf  will  relinqui{h  the  whole 
of  it  to  them.  He  was  called  the  bird,  t|'5;c''>'>  by 
many  of  the  ancients  ;  he  was  highly  cfteemed  in  fome 
countries,  and  in  others  was  even  held  faci-ed,  inlo- 
much  that  one  cannot  but  regret  that  a  creature  fo  ufe- 
ful  and  noble,  fiiould,  by  a  flrange  fatality,  be  fo  enor-- 
moufly  abufed  by  us.  It  is  true,  our  c<.Kiv.Tpvofj.a\-iu,  or 
the  malfacre  of  Shrove  Tuefday,  is  now  in  a  declining 
way  ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be 
totally  difufed  :  but  the  cock-pit  {till  continues  a  re- 
proach to  the  humanity  of  Englifhmen,  and  to  their 
religion;  the  pareli,  the  tendereil,  and  mofl  compaf- 
fionat^,  of  all  others,  not  excepting  even  the  Brach-- 
mannic. 

It  is  unknown  when  the  pitched  battle  {irft  entered 
England^  but  it  was  probably  brought  thither  by  the 
Romans.  The  bird  was  here  before  Casfar's  arrival, 
but  no  notice  of  his  fighting  occurs  earlier  than  the 
time  of  William  Fitz-Stephen,  who  wrote  the  hfe  of 
archbifhop  Becket,  fome  time  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IE 
and  delcribes  the  cocking  aa  a  fport  of  fchool-boys  on 
Shrove  Tuefday.  From  this  time  at  leaft  the  diver- 
fion, however  abfurd,  and  even  impious,  was  continued 
amongil  us.  It  was  followed,  though  dilapproved  and 
prohibited  39  Edward  III.  ;  alfo  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII ;  and  A.  D.  1569.  It  has  by  fome  been 
called  royal  diverfion  ;  and,  as  every  one  knows,  the 
cock-pit  at  Whitehall  was  erefted  by  a  crowned  head, 
for  the  more  magnificent  celebration  of  it.  There  was 
another  pit  in  Drury-lane,  and  another  in  Javin  llreet. 
It  was  prohibited,  however,  by  one  of  Oliver's  adts, 
March  31.  1664.  What  aggravates  the  reproach  and 
difgrace  upon  Englilhmen,  are  thofe  fpecies  of  fight- 
ing which  are  called  the  battle-royal &-adi  the  Weljh-main, 
known  no  where  in  the  world  but  there  ;  neither  in 
China,  nor  in  Perfia,  nor  in  Malacca,  nor  among  the 
favage  tribes  in  America.  Thefe  are  fcenes  fo  bloody 
as  almoft  to  he  too  {hocking  to  relate;  and  yet,  as- 
many  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  horrible  nature 
of  them,  it  may  be  proper  for  the  excitement  of  our 
averfion  and  deteftation  to  defcribe  them  in  a  few 
words.  In  the  former,  an  unlimited  number  of  fowls 
are  pitted,  and  when  they  have  flaughtered  one  ano-. 
ther  for  the  diverfion  [Dii  boni !)  of  the  otherwife  ge- 
nerous and  humane  Engli{liman,  the  fingle  furviving 
bird  is  to  be  efteemed  the  vidor,  and  carries  away  the 
prize.  The  Welfli-main  confifls,  v/e  will  fuppofe  of 
16  pair  of  cocks  ;  of  thefe,  the  16  conquerors  are  pit- 
ted a  fecond  time  ;  the  8  conquerors  of  thefe  are  pitted 
a  third  time  ;,  the  4  conquerors  the  fourth  time  ;  and 
laftly,  the  two  conquerors  of  thefe  are  pitted  the  fifth 
time;  fo  that  (incredible  barbai-ity  ! )  31  cocks  are 
fure  to  be  mo{l  inhumanely  murdered  for  the  fport  and 
pleafure,  the  noife  and  nonfenfe,  the  profane  curfing 
and  fwearing,  of  thofe  who  have  the  effrontery  to  call 
themfelves,  with  all  thefe  bloody  doings,  and  with  all. 
this  impiety  about  them,  Chrifiians ;  nay,  what  with- 
many  is  a  {uperior  and  diftinci  charafler,  men  of  be- 
nevolence and  morality.  But  let  the  morality  and  be- 
nevolence of  fuch  be  appretiated  from  the  following 
infi.anq,e  I'ecorJed  as  authentic  ia  the  obituary  of  the 
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-■pit,  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April  1789.  "  Died, 
.ockburne.  ^prji  4.  at  Tottenham,  John  Ardefoif,  Efq;  a  young 
man  of  large  fortune,  and  in  the  fplendor  of  his 
carriages  and  horfes  rivalled  by  few  country  gentle- 
men. His  table  was  that  of  hofpitallty,  where  it  may 
be  faid  he  facrificed  too  much  to  conviviality  ;  but  if 
he  had  his  foibles,  he  had  his  merits  alio  that  far  out- 
weighed them.  Mr  Ardefoif  was  very  fond  of  cock- 
fighting  ;  and  had  a  favourite  cock  upon  which  he  had 
won  many  profitable  matches.  The  lall  bet  he  laid 
upon  this  cock  he  loft  ;  which  fo  enraged  him,  that  he 
had  the  bird  tied  to  a  fpit  and  roafted  alive  before  a 
large  lire.  The  fcreams  of  the  miferable  animal  were 
fo  affedling,  that  fome  gentlemen  who  were  prefent 
attempted  to  interfere  ;  which  fo  enraged  Mr  Ardefoif, 
that  he  feized  a  poker,  and  with  the  moft  furious  ve- 
hemence declared,  that  he  would  kill  the  firft  man  who 
interpofed  ;  but,  in  the  midil  of  his  paffionate  alTe- 
verations,  he  fell  down  dead  upon  the  fpot.  Such, 
we  are  affured,  were  the  circumftances  which  attended 
the  death  of  this  great  pillar  of  humanity." 

Cock-pit,  of  a  fliip  of  war,  the  apartment  of  the 
furgeon  and  his  mates ;  being  the  place  where  the 
/         wounded  men  are  dreffed  in  time  of  battle,  or  other- 
wife.  It  is  fituatcd  under  the  lower  deck. 

COCKBURNE  (Mrs  Catharine),  a  moft  accom- 
plifhed  lady  and  celebrated  writer,  was  the  daughter  of 
Captain  David  Trotter,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  fea- 
commander  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  11.  She  was 
born  in  London,  Auguft  16.  1679,  ^""^  baptized  in 
the  Proteilant  church,  according  to  which  fhe  was  bred 
up  in  her  infancy  a  Proteftant;  but  being  a  fprightly, 
ingenious,  and  beautiful  child,  (he  was  particularly  ca- 
reffed  by  fome  conliderable  families  among  the  Papitls. 
This  favour  naturally  wrought  a  good  opinion  of  fuch 
friends;  and  entering  into  an  intimacy  with  them  as 
(he  grew  up,  fhe  became  an  eafy  conqueft  to  their  faith, 
in  which  (he  continued  many  years.  In  the  mean  time 
her  genius  ripened  apace,  and  fliot  forth  proofs  of  her 
talents  for  poetry,  even  before  fhe  had  paffed  her  child- 
hood. In  her  17th  year  fhe  produced  a  tragedy  call- 
ed ^gnes  de  Cajlro,  which  was  afted  in  1695.  This 
performance,  and  fome  verfes  addrelTed  to  Mr  Con- 
greve  upon  his  Mourning  Bride  in  1697,  brought  her 
into  the  acquaintance  of  that  gentleman.  Thus  en- 
couraged in  her  firft  attempt,  her  Mufe  brought  upon 
the  ttage  three  plays  more,  before  the  death  of  Mr 
Dryden  in  1701,  to  whofe  memory  fhe  joined  with  fe- 
veral  other  ladies  in  paying  a  tribute  of  verfe.  How- 
ever, poetry  and  dramatic  writing  was  not  the  moft 
diftinguiftred  of  Mifs  Trotter's  talents  ;  Ore  had  a  re- 
markable philofophic  turn,  and  equal  to  fuch  refearches. 
Mr  Locke's  Effay  on  Human  Underftanding  came  out 
during  this  interval :  that  famous  philofopher  had 
dreffed  out  logic  and  metaphyfics  in  fuch  a  new  mcde 
as  was  very  agreeable  to  the  tatte  of  the  fex  in  gene- 
ral, and  particularly  engaged  the  attention  and  admi- 
ration of  our  young  authorefs.  She  had  begun  to  pro- 
jeft  a  defence  of  the  Elfay  againft  fome  remarks  of  Dr 
Burnet  of  the  Charter-houfe,  which  was  finiflied  fo 
early  as  the  beginning  of  December  1701.  She  had 
but  lately  paffed  the  2  2d  year  of  her  age  ;  and  the  ma- 
fterly  way  in  which  the  piece  was  drawn,  muft  needs 
have  given  Angular  pleafure  to  her  great  champion,  who 
accordingly  exprcffed  his  fatisfaftion  by  a  prefent  of 
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books  to  his  fair  defendrefs 


o  c 

.  Philofophy  fojourns  in  CocWiurp.c, 
the  neighbourhood  of  religion  ;  thefe  philofophic  re-  ' 
veries  would  naturally  lead  a  thoughtful  mind  to  that 
fuhje6t  ;  and  taking  into  her  confideration  the  tenets 
of  her  prefent  faith,  fhe  began  to  difcover  their  inde- 
fenfible  grounds :  ihe  therefore  refolved  to  renounce  it, 
and  puhliflied  a  vindication  of  her  change  in  1707  ; 
and  returning  to  the  eftablifhed  church  of  Scotland, 
(he  changed  her  condition  likewife  the  next  year, . 
1708  ;  and  was  married  to  Mr  Cockbutne,  a  learned 
divine  of  that  church.  The  duties  of  a  wife  and  mo- 
ther called  Mrs  Cockburne  from  her  books  and  pen 
many  years  ;  and  domeftic  cares  engaging  her  atten- 
tion, we  hear  nothing  of  her  as  a  writer  till  1726, 
wheu  her  zad  for  Mr  Locke's  opinions  drew  her  again 
into  public  light.  She  exercited  her  pen  afterwards 
as  occafion  offered  ;  and  in  1739  ftie  entered  into  the 
controverfy  concerning  the  foundation  of  moral  duty 
and  obligation.  In  that  controverfy  flie  wrote  two 
treatifes,  the  firft  of  which  fhe  traufraitted  in  manu- 
fcript  to  Mr  afterwardd  Dr  Warburton,  the  late  billiop 
of  Gloucefter,  who  publilhed  it,  with  a  preface  of  his 
own,  in  1747.  Mrs  Cockburne  furvived  this  publica- 
tion two  years  only.  She  died  in  1 749,  and  was  in- 
terred at  Long  Horfley,  near  her  ,hulband,  who  died 
the  year  before  her,  with  this  fliort  fentence  upon  the 
tomb,  "  Let  their  works  praife  them  in  the  gates." 
Prov.  XXX.  31.  Her  works  were  coUefted  and  pub- 
lifhed  in  175 1,  in  two  volumes  8vo,  with  an  account 
of  her  life  prefixed. — This  colleftion  is  an  inconteftable 
proof  of  the  author's  genius.  But  her  abilities  as  a 
writer  will  not  be  feen  without  attending  to  the  pecu- 
liar circumftances  in  which  her  writings  >vere  pi'oduced : 
her  early  youth,  for  inftance,  when  ftie  wrote  fome  ; 
her  very  advanced  age,  and  ill  ftate  of  health,  when  fhe 
drew  up  others  ;  the  uneafy  fituation  of  her  fortune 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  her  hfe  ;  and  an  interval  of 
near  20  years,  in  the  vigour  of  it,  fpent  in  the  cares 
of  a  family,  without  the  leaft  leifure  for  reading  or 
contemplation  ;  after  which,  with  a  mind  fo  long  di- 
verted and  encumbered,  refuming  her  ftudies,  fire  in- 
ftantly  recovered  its  entire  powers  ;  and,  in  the  hours 
of  relaxation  from  domeftic  employments,  purfued  to 
the  utmoft  limits  fome  of  the  deepeft  refearches  the 
human  underftanding  is  capable  of.  Her  charader  is 
that  of  a  moft  uncommon  lady,no  lefe  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  in  her  younger  years,  than  for  her  genius  and 
accomphftiments.  She  was  fmall  of  ftature,  but  had  a 
remarkable  livelinefs  in  her  eyes,  and  a  delicacy  of  com- 
plexion which  continued  to  her  death. 

COCKE RMOUTH,  a  town  of  Cumberland  in 
England,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  3.  I2.  N.  Lat.  54.  35. 
It  is  a  lai'ge  town  irregularly  built,  with  broad  ftreeta. 
It  is  wafhed  by  the  Derwent  on  the  weftern  fide  ; 
divided  in  two  by  the  Cocker ;  and  the  parts  are  con- 
nected by  a  ttone-bridge  of  one  fingle  arch.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  between  three  and  four  thoufand  : 
the  manufactures  are  (balloons,  worfted  ftockings,  and 
hats  ;  the  iaft  exported  from  Glafgow  to  the  Weft 
Indies.  It  is  a  borough-town,  and  the  right  of  vo- 
ting is  vefted  by  burges  tenvire  in  certain  houfes :  this 
is  alfo  the  town  where  the  county  elections  are  made. 
— Here^  is  a  caftle  feated  on  an  artificial  mount  on  a 
bank  above  the  Derwent.  It  has  a  fquare  building, 
and  ftrengthened  with  feveral  fquare  towers:  on  each, 
i  fide 
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Coctet,  fide  of  the  inner  gate  are  two  deep  dungeons  capable 
Cockle,  holding  50  perfons  in  either  ;  they  are  vaulted  at 
*  top,  and  have  only  a  fmall  opening  in  order  to  lower 
through  it  the  unhappy  prifoners  into  this  dire  pvifon  ; 
and  on  the  outfide  of  each  is  a  narrow  flit  with  a  flope 
from  it,  down  which  were  fhot  the  provifions  allotted 
for  the  wretched  inhabitants.  This  caftle  was  found- 
ed by  Waldof,  firft  lord  of  Allerdale,  and  fon  of  Gof- 
patrick  earl  of  Northumberland,  cotemporary  with 
William  the  Conqueror.  Waldof  refided  firit  at  Pap- 
caftle,  which  he  afterwards  demoliflied  ;  and  with  the 
materials  built  that  at  Cockermouth,  where  he  and  his 
family  long  refided  ;  but  feveral  arms  over  the  gate- 
way, which  Cambden  fays  are  thofe  of  the  Multons, 
HumfranvHleSi  Luctes,  and  Plercies,  evince  it  to  have 
belonged  in  latter  times  to  thofe  families.  It  appears 
that  it  was  firft  granted  by  Edward  II.  to  Anthony 
de  Lucie,  fon  of  Thomas  de  Multon,  who  had  affum- 
cd  that  name,  becaufe  his  mother  was  daughter  and 
co-heirefs  to  Richard  de  Lucie  ;  and  afterwards,  by 
marriages,  this  caftle  and  its  honours  defcended  to  the 
Humfranvilles,  and  finally  to  the  Percies.  In  1658, 
it  was  garrifoned  for  the  king ;  and  being  befiegtd 
and  taken  by  the  rebels,  was  burnt,  and  never  after- 
wards repaired. — Cockermouth  is  now  in  the  poffef- 
fion  of  the  Lowther  family,  who  have  here  a  great 
property  in  coal-works.  The  town  fends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament. 

COCKET,  is  a  feal  belonging  to  the  king's  cuftom- 
houfe,  or  rather  a  fcroll  of  parchment  fealed  and  deli- 
vered by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  to  merchants,  as  a 
warrant  that  their  merchandiies  are  cnftomed. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  office  where  goods  tranfport- 
ed  were  firft  entered,  and  paid  their  cuftom,  and  had 
a  cocket  or  certificate  of  difcharge. 

COCKLE,  in  ichthyology.     See  Cardium.- 

CocKLE,or  SwiRLEjin  mineralogy,a  fpecies  of  ftones 
of  the  garnet  kind,  belonging  to  the  filiceous  clafs.  It 
is  called  Schoerhis  by  Bergman,  Lapis  corneits  cryjlalli- 
S-atus  by  Wallerius,  and  Stannmn  cryjiallis  columnar'ihus 
by  Linnaeus.  It  is  hard  and  heavy,  fhooting  into  cry- 
ftals  of  a  prifmatic  figure,  principally  of  a  black  or 
green  colour.  The  name  cockle  for  thefe  kinds  of 
ftones  is  an  old  Cornifh  word ;  but  is  fometimes  alfo 
applied  to  very  different  fubftances.  The  term  Jhirl 
is  adopted  from  the  Germans.  The  Englifli  mineral 
name  of  call  has  alfo  been  ufed  by  fome  authors  as  fy- 
nonimous  with  cockle,  and  thefe  are  even  confouT\ded 
together  at  the  mines  ;  but  the  call,  definitively  fpeak- 
ing,  is  the  fame  with  the  fubftance  called  nvolfram  by 
the  Germans. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  thefe  ftones  is  between  3C00 
and  3400,  though  always  in  proportion  to  their  diffe- 
rent folidities.  They  crack  in  the  fire,  and  are  very 
difficult  to  be  fufed  ;  refifling  both  microco'mic  fait 
and  mineral  alkali.  They  cannot  totally  be  difTolved 
in  aqua  fortis  ;  but  the  difTolved  part  is  precipitated 
in  a  gelatinous  form  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali.  On 
a  chemical  analyfis  they  are  found  to  contain  filiceous 
earth,  *argil,  calcareous  earth,  and  iron  ;  which  laft  is 
found  in  a  much  greater  quantity  when  they  are  o- 
paque  than  when  tranfparent.  According  to  Berg- 
man, fome  contain  55  parts  of  filiceous  earth,  39  of 
argillaceous,  and  fix  of  pure  calcareous  earth  :  but  fome 
contain  ten  or  twelve  ©f  magnefia.    In  Britain  they 
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are  chiefly  found  In  Cornwall,  about  the  tin  mines,  and  Cockle 
fome  fine  cryftalli/ed  kiiids  have  been  brought  from 
Scotland.    The  vaiieties  are, 

1.  The  Jchoerhis  wari'ial'is ,  or  cockle  mixed  with 
iron.  It  is  of  a  green  colour,  and  found  in  moft  of 
the  Swedifh  iron  mines.  It  is  coarfe,  and  without  any- 
determinate  figure. 

2.  The  fpatofui,  or  fparry  cockle,  is  found  in  fome 
places  of  a  deep  green  colour ;  whence  authors  have 
called  it  the  mother  of  emeralds.  Its  fpecific  charac- 
ter is,  that  it  always  breaks  in  a  cubic  or  rhomboidal 
form.  In  fome  parts  of  Sweden  it  is  found  of  a-pale 
green,  white,  or  black  colour,  and  of  a  brown  colour 
in  Weftmoreland  in  England.  It  frequently  occurs  in 
the  fcaly  lime-ftones,  and  its  colour  changes  from  a 
deep  green  to  white,  in  proportion  as  it  contains  more 
or  lefs  iron. 

3.  Fibrous  cockle  refemblea  threads  of  glafs.  Thefe 
are  either  parallel,  or  like  rays  from  a  centre,  in  which 
laft  cafe  it  is  called Jlarred  cockle.  Its  colours  are  black, 
green,  white,  blackifh  green,  and  light  green  ;  all 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  Sweden.  In  Weftman- 
land  it  is  found  along  with  a  fteel-grained  lead  ore  ; 
and  here  the  whole  is  called  gran-ris-malm,  or  pine-ore, 
from  its  refemblance  to  the  branches  of  that  tree. 
Cronftedt  obferves,  that  the  ftrudlure  of  this  fubftance 
has  caufed  it  to  be  fometimes  confounded  with  the 
afbeftus,  and  thst  to  this  fpecies  belong  moft  of  the 
fubftances  called  'impcrfeS  ajhe/li.  The  ftriated  cockle, 
compared  with  the  afbcfti,  is  of  a  fhining  and  angular 
furface,  though  this  fometimes  requires  the  aid  of  a 
magnifying  glafs  to  difcover  it;  always  fcmewhat  tranf* 
parent;  and  is  pretty  eafily  vitrified  before  the  blow- 
pipe, without  being  confumed  as  the  pure  afbefti  feem 
to  be. 

4.  CryftaUifed  cockle  is  found  of  black,  deep-green, 
light-green,  and  reddifh-brovvn  in  Sweden,  and  fome 
other  European  countries.  Near  Bafil  in  Switzerland 
is  found,  though  veiy  rarely,  a  ftone  called  taiiffjleitif 
belonging  to  this  variety.  It  is  of  a  reddifh-brown 
colour,  and  confifts  of  two  hexagonal  cryflrls  of  cockle 
grown  together  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  which  is  worn 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  as  an  amulet,  and  called  by 
them  lapis  crucifier,  or  the  crofs-ftone.  This  form, 
however,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  cockle,  for  both  Wer- 
ner and  Bergman  mention  cryftals  of  mountain-cryttal 
joined  together  in  the  fame  manner. 

This  variety  was  lately  foUnd  by  M.  Fichtel  on  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  cryftallifed  in  prifms,  and  em- 
bodied in  limeftone.  It  effervefces  flightly  with  acids, 
and  contains  61.6  of  filex,  21.6  of  i>alcareous  earth, 
6.6  of  argil,  5  of  magnefia,  1.6  of  iron,  and  three 
of  water.  The  reddifh-brown  prifmatic  fhirlfrom  Ve- 
'fuvius  contains  48  of  filex,  40  of  argil,  five  of  calx, 
one  of  magnefia,  and  five  of  iron.  Other  kinds,  how- 
ever, have  aftorded  50  per  cent,  of  filiceous  earth,  30 
of  argillaceous,  one  or  two  of  magnefia,  and  18  or 
20  of  iron.  The  white  fort  probably  contain  lefs  iron, 
hut  all  become  reddifti  by  calcination.  Cronftedt  in- 
forms us  that  he  has  heard  of  lead  being  m.elted  out  of  a 
kind  of  cockle  from  Rodbeck's  Eng  at  Umea  in  Lap- 
land ;  and  he  alfo  thinks  it  very  probable,  that  fome  of 
the  cockles  found  in  the  Engliflr  tin  mines  may  contain 
tin.  Some  cryftals  of  cockle  are  more  fufible  than  any 
fort  of  ftone  whatever ;  thefe  are  always  glaffy  and  It- 
4  mitranfparent. 
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mitranfparent.  The  precife  figure  of  the  cockle,  the' 
always  prifmatical,  ia  uncertain  :  that  from  Yxfio,  at 
Nya  Kopparberg,  is  quadrangular;  the  French  kind  has 
nine  fides  or  planes,  and  the  tauffftein  is  hexagonal. 

COCKNEY,  a  very  ancieot  nickname  for  a  citizen 
of  London.  Ray  fays,  an  interpretation  of  it  is,  A 
youiig  perfon  coaxed  or  cocqnercd,  made  a  wanton,  or 
nelUe  cock,  delicately  bred  aiid  brought  up,  fo  as  when 
arrived  at  man's  eftate  to  be  unable  to  bear  the  leail 
hardfhip.  Another,  A  perfon  ignorant  of  the  terms  of 
country  oeconomy,  fuch  as  a  young  citizen,  who  ha- 
ving been  ridiculed  for  calling  the  nf.ghing  of  a  horfe 
laughing,  and  told  that  it  was  called  neighing,  next 
morning,  on  hearing  the  cockcrow,  to  fhow  inftruAion 
was  not  thrown  away  upon  him,  exclaimed  to  his  for- 
mer inilrudlor.  How  that  cock  neighs!  whence  the  ci- 
tizens of  London  have  ever  fmce  been  called  cock- 
neighs,  or  cockneys  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of 
this  term,  we  at  leaft  learn  from  the  following  verfes, 
atti  ibuted  to  Hugh  Bagot  earl  of  Norfolk,  that  it  was 
in  ufe  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  11. 

Was  I  in  my  caftlc  at  Bungay, 
Faft  !)y  rhe  river  Waveney, 
I  ^^o;Jd  not  tare  f(ir  the  king  of  cockney. 
(/.  e  the  king  of  London.) 

The  king  of  the  cockney  occurs  among  the  regula- 
tions for  the  fports  and  fhows  formerly  held  in  the 
Middle  Temple,  on  Ch'Iu.  rnias  day,  where  he  had  his 
offict-rs,  a  marfhal,  conilHole,  butler,  &c.— See  Diig- 
dal'-'s  Origifies  yundldales,  p.  247. 

COCKROACH.  See  Blatta.  In  Captain  Cook's 
laft  voyage,  the  fhips,  wiiile  at  Hssahcine,  were  infelt- 
ed  with  incredible  numbers  ot  thefe  creatures,  whom 
it  was  found  impoffible  by  any  means  to  cieltroy.  E- 
very  kind  of  food,  when  expofed  only  for  a  few-mi- 
nutes, was  covered  with  thefe  noxious  infe£ls,  and  pier- 
ced fo  full  of  holes,  that  it  refembled  an  honey-comb. 
They  were  particularly  dcilruAive  to  birds  which  had 
been  ftuffed  for  curiofities,  and  were  fo  fond  of  ink, 
that  they  ate  oui  the  writing  on  labels.  Books,  how- 
ever, were  lecured  froai  their  ravages  by  the  clofenels 
of  the  binding,  which  prevented  them  from  getting  in 
between  the  leaves.  They  were  ot  two  kinds,  the  Blat- 
ta Orientalis,  and  Germanica. 

COCKSWAIN,  or  CocKSON,  an  oflRcer  on  board 
a  man  of  war,  who  hath  the  care  of  the  boat,  or  floop, 
and  all  things  belonging  to  it.  He  is  to  be  always  ready 
■with  his  boat's  gang  or  crew,  and  to  man  the  boat  on 
all  occafiuns.  He  fits  in  the  lltrrn  of  the  boat,  and  fleers; 
and  hath  a  whiille  to  call  and  encourage  his  men. 

COCLES,  (Pub.  Horat.)  a  celebrated  Roman,  who 
alone  oppofed  the  whole  army  of  Porfenna  at  the 
head  of  a  bridge,  while  his  companions  behind  him 
were  cutting  off  the  communication  with  the  other 
fhore.  When  the  bridge  was  deilioyed,  Codes,  tho' 
wounded  by  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  leapt  into  the 
Tiber,  and  fwam  acrofs  it  with  his  arms.  A  brazen 
ftatue  was  raifed  to  him  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  by 
the  conful  Publicola,  for  his  eminent  xervices. 

COCOA,  in  botany.    See  Cocos. 

COCONATO,  a  town  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  fa- 
mous for  being  the  birth-place  of  Columbus,  who  firll 
difcovered  America  :  E.  Long  8.  o.  N.  Lat.  44.  50. 

COCOS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  belonging  to  the  na- 
tural order  of  Palma.  The  calyx  of  the  male  is  tripar- 
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tite  ;  the  corolla  tripetalous,  with  fix  ftamina.    The  Coco* 
calyx  of  the  female  quinquepartite  ;  the  corolla  tri-  '  '■<~' 
petalous ;  tlie  ftigmata  three,  and  the  plum  coriace- 
ous.    There  is  only  one  fpecies  known,  which  is 
cultivated  in  both  the  Indies,  and  is  of  the  greatefl 
ufe  to  the  inhabitants.    It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native 
of  the  Maldive  and  fome  defert  iflands  in  the  Eatt  In- 
dies ;  and  from  thence  to  have  been  tranfported  to  all 
the  warm  parts  of  America  :  for  it  is  not  found  in  any 
of  the  inland  parts,  nor  any  where  far  diflant  from 
fettlements.    The  tree  frequently  rifes  60  feet  high.. 
The  body  of  the  trunk,  which  generally  leans  to  one- 
fide,  occafioned,  as  is  fuppofed,  by  the  great  weight 
of  nuts  it  fuftains  when  young,  is  the  exatl  fhape  of 
an  apothecary's  large  iron  peftle,  being  of  an  equal, 
thicknefs  at  top  and  at  bottom,  but  foraewhat  fmaller 
in  the  middle  ;  its  colour  is  of  a  pale  brown  through- 
out, and  the  bark  fmooth.    The  leaves  or  branches  are 
often  14  or  15  feet  long,  about  28  in  ntimber,  winged,, 
of  a  yellow  colour,  flraight  and  tapering.    The  pinnae 
or  partial  leaves  arc  green,  often  three  feet  long  next 
the  trunk,  but  diminifhing  in  length  toward  the  extre- 
mity of.  the  branches.    The  branches  are  fallened  at 
top  by  brown  flringy  threads  that  grow  out  of  them, 
of  the  fize  of  ordinary  pack-thread,  and  are  interwo- 
ven like  a  web.    The  nuts  hang  at  the  top  of  the 
ti  unk,  in  clullers  of  a  dozen  in  each.    Each  nut,  next|^ 
the  item,  has  three  holes  clofely  Hopped  ;  one  of  them 
being  wider,  and  more  eafily  penetrated  than  the  reft. 
When  the  kernel  begins  to  grow,  it  incrulls  the  infide 
of  the  nut  in  a  bluifh,  jelly-like  fubflance  ;  as  this  grows 
harder,  the  inclofed  hquid,  diftilled  into  the  nut  from 
the  roots,  becomes  fomewhat  acid  ;  and  the  kernel,  as 
the  nut  ripens,  becomes  Hill  mcfre  folid  ;  and  at  length, 
lines  the  whole  infide  of  the  nut "  for  above  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  being  as  white  as  fnow,  and  of  the 
flavour  of  an  almond.    The  quantity  of  liquor  in  a 
full  grown  nut  is  frequently  a  pint  and  upwards.  The 
huflcy  tegument  of  the  nut  coaiilts  of  Itrong,  tough,, 
flringy   filaments,  which,   when  removed  from  the 
fruit,  refemble  coarfe  oakhum,  and  may  perhaps  be 
conveniently  enough  ufed  as  fuch.    The  fhells  of  thefe 
nuts,  being  tipped  with  filver,  are  frequently  ufed  for 
drinking  bowls.  The  bark  of  the  tree  may  be  wrought  .• 
into  cordage,  and  the  leaves  into  balkets,  brooms,  ham- 
mocks in  form  of  nets,  mats,  facks,  and  other  ufeful-. 
utenfils.    The  liquor  contained  in  the  fliell  is  a  mofl 
cooling  wholefome  beverage  in  thofe  fultry  climates,, 
and  the  white  kernel  a  moil  agreeable  food.  The  Mal- 
dive cocoa-nut  is  efteemcd,  by  the  inhabitants  of  thefe 
iflands,  as  a  powerful  antidote  againft  the  bites  of  fer- 
pents  and  other  poiions.    The  cocoa-nut  tree  is  pro- - 
pagated  by  planting  the  nuts ;  which,  in  fix  weeks  or 
two  months  time,  will  come  up,  provided  they  are; 
irefh  and  thoroughly  ripe  ;  but  this  is  what  few  of. 
them  are  when  brought  into  this  country  ;  for  they  al- 
ways gather  them  before  they  are  ripe,  that  they  may  ■ 
keep  during  their  paflage.    The  beft  way,  therefore, 
would  be  to  gather  iuch  nuts  as  are  thoroughly  ripe 
in  their  native  country,  and  plant  them  in  a  tub  of  dry 
fand,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  the  vermin  during 
their  pafTage.      Here  they   will  frequently  fpjout,. 
vyhich  will  be  an  advantage,  as  they  may  then  be  im-- 
mediately  planted  in  pots  of  earth,  aud  plunged  in  the., 
bark-flove. 
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COCTION,  a  general  term  fur  all  altertitlons  made 
in  bodies  by  the  application  of  fire  or  heat. 

COCYTUS,  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell,  according  to 
the  theology ,  of  the  poets.    It  has  its  name  tw 
■xaxuiiVj  from  groaning  and  lamenting.    Hence  Milton, 
Cocyuis  nam'd  of  lamentation  loud, 
Heard  on  the  l  Ucfui  I'rream. 

It  Was  a  branch  of  the  river  Styx;  and  flowed,  ac- 
cording to  Horace,  with  a  dull  and  languid  ftreara. 

COD,  in  ichthyology.    See  Gadus  and  Fishery. 

Con  is  alfo  a  term  ufed,  in  fome  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, for  a  pod.    See  Pod. 

CoD-Cape,  a  promontory  on  the  coaft  of  New  Eng- 
land, near  the  entrance  of  Bollon  harbour.  W.  Long. 
69.  50.  N.  Lat.  42.  o. 

CODDY-MODDY,  the  Englilh  name  of  a  fpecies  of 

L.ARUS. 

COD  E  ( codex),  a  colleftion  of  the  laws  and  confti- 
tutions  of  the  Roman  emperors,  made  by  order  of 
Juftinian.  The  word  eomes  from  the  Latin  codex, 
"  a  paper  book;"  fo  called  a  codiclbus,  or  caudicibus  ar- 
lorum,  "  the  trunks  of  trees  ;"  the  bark  whereof 
being  dripped  off,  ferved  the  ancients  to  write  their 
books  on. 

The  code  is  accounted  the  fecond  volume  of  the  ci- 
vil law,  and  contains  twelve  books ;  the  matter  of 
T.  hich  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  digefts,  ef- 
pecially  the  firft  eight  books :  but  the  llyle  is  neither 
fo  pure,  nor  the  method  fo  accurate,  as  that  of  the  di- 
gefts ;  and  it  determines  matters  of  daily  ufe,  where- 
as the  digefts  difcufs  the  more  abftruf?  and  fubtle 
queftions  of  the  law,  giving  the  various  opinions  of 
tlie  ancient  lawyers.  Although  Juttinian's  code  is  di- 
ftinguiflied  by  the  appellation  of  code,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, yet  there  were  codes  before  his  time  ;  fuch 
were,  i .  The  Gregorian  code,  and  Hermogeneari  code ; 
coUeftions  of  the  Roman  laws,  made  by  two  famous 
lawyers,  Gregorius  and  Hermogenes,  which  included 
the  conftitutions  of  the  emperors  from  Adrian  to  Dio- 
cleiian  and  Maximinus.  2.  The  Theodofian  code,  com- 
prifed  in  '16  books,  formed  out  of  the  conftitutions 
of  the  emperors  from  Conftantine  the  Great  to  Theo- 
dofius  the  Younger  :  this  was  obferved  almoft  over  all 
■the  weft,  till  it  was  abrogated  by  the  Juftinian  code. 
There  are  alfo  feveral  late?-  codes,  particularly  the 
ancient  Gothic,  and  thofe  of  the  French  kings;  as  the 
code  of  Euridic,  code-Lewis,  code-Henry,  code-Mar- 
chande,  code  des  Eaux,  &c.;  and  the  prefent  king  of 
Pruflia  has  lately  publilhed  a  code,  which  comprifes 
the  laws  of  his  kingdom  in  a  very  fmall  volume. 

CODEX,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  book  or  tablet  on 
which  the  ancients  wrote.    See  Codex. 

Codex  alfo  denoted  a  kind  of  punifhment  by  means 
of  a  clog  or  block  of  wood,  to  which  flaves  who  had 
offended  were  tied  fa  ft,  and  obliged  to  drag  it  along 
with  them;  and  fometimes  they  fat  on  it  cloiely  bound. 

CODL^,  among  botanifts,  fignilies  the  head  of  any 
plant,  but  more  particularly  a  poppy  head  ;  whence  its 
fyr-up  is  called  diacodmm. 

CoDiA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  digynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  oftandria  clafs  of  plants.  The  calyx 
is  tttraphyllous,  with  fmall  oblong  horizontal  leaves ; 
the  corolla  confifls  of  four  very  fmall  linear  petals ; 
the  ftamina  are  eight  filaments  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx  ;  the  antherae  are  roundifti. 
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CODICIL,  is  a  writing,  by  way  of  fupplement  to  Cotlici 
a  will,  whtn  any  thing  is  omitted  that  the  teftator  II 
would  have  added,  or  wants  to  be  explained,  altered,  ^^'^'"^ 
or  recalled. 

CODLIN,  an  apple  ufeful  in  the  kitchen,  being  the 
moft  proper  for  baking. 

CODLING,  an  appellation  given  to  the  cod-fifli  , 
when  young.    See  Gadus. 

CODON  (Kw'fwi'),  in  antiquity,  a  cymbal,  or  rather 
little  brafs  bell,  refembhng  the  head  of  a  poppy.  They 
were  faftened  to  the  trappings  and  bridk^  of  horfes. 

CoDON,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  raonogynia  or- 
der, bolonging  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  decempartite,  with  the  fegments  alternately 
long  and  ftiort  ;  the  corolla  campanulated,  with  the 
limb  decempartite  and  equal ;  the  nedtarium  decem- 
locuiar,  of  ten  fcales  inferted  into  the  heels  of  the  fta- 
mina; the  feed-cafe  bilocular;  the  feeds  hairy,  roundifh, 
in  a  dry  coloured  pulp. 

CODRINGTON  (Chriftopher),  a  brave  Engli/h 
officer,  and  not  lefs  dittinguiftied  for  his  learning  and 
benevolence  ;  was  born  at  Barbadoes  in  the  year  1668, 
and  educated  at  Oxford ;  after  which  he  betoolc  him- 
felf  to  the  army  ;  and,  by  his  merit  and  courage,  foon 
recommending  himfelf  to  the  favour  of  king  William, 
was  made  a  captain  in  the  liril  regiment  of  foot-guards. 
He  was  at  the  fiege  of  Namur  in  1695;  and,  upon  the 
conclufion  of  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  was  made  captain- 
general  and  governor  in  chief  of  the  Leeward  and 
Caribbee  iflands.  However,  in  1701,  feveral  articles 
were  exhibited  againft  him  to  the  houfe  of  commons 
in  England  ;  to  which  he  pubiifiied  a  diftincl  and  par- 
ticular anfvver,  and  was  honourably  acquitted  of  all 
imputations.  In  1 703,  he  fliowed  great  bravery  at  the 
attack  of  Gaudaloupe :  but  at  laft  he  refigned  his  go- 
vernment, and  lived  a  ftudious  retii-ed  life ;  for  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  he  chiefly  ajiplied  liimfelf  to 
church-hiltory  and  metaphyfics.  He  died  at  Barba- 
does, on  the  7th  of  Api-il  17 10,  and  was  buried  there 
the  day  following  ;  but  his  body  was  afterwards  brought 
over  to  England,  and  interred,  on  the  r9th  of  June 
1 716,  in  the  chapel  of  All-Souls  College,  Oxford.  By 
his  laft  will,  he  bequeathed  his  plantations  in  Barba- 
does, and  part  of  the  illand  of  Barbuda,  to  the  fociety 
for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts ;  and  left 
a  noble  legacy  to  All-Souls  College,  of  which  he  had 
been  a  fellow.  This  legacy  confifted  of  his  library, 
which  was  valued  at  6000/.;  and  10,000/.  to  be  laid 
out,  6000  in  building  a  library,  and  4000  in  furnifli- 
ing  it  with  books.  He  wrote  fome  of  the  poems  in 
the  Mufa  Anglic ane,  printed  at  London  in  1741. 

CODRUS,  the  17th  and  laft  king  of  Athens,  fon 
of  Melanthus.  When  the  Heraclidas  made  war  aj;.ainft 
Athens,  the  oracle  faid  that  the  viftory  would  be 
granted  to  that  nation  whofe  king  was  killed  in  battle. 
The  Heraclidas  upon  this  gave  ftrift  orders  to  fpare 
the  life  of  Codrus ;  but  the  patriotic  king  difguifed 
himfelf  and  attacked  one  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  he 
was  killed.  The  Athenians  obtained  the  victory,  and 
Codrus  was  defervedly  called  the  father  of  his  coun- 
try. He  reigned  21  years,  about  2153  years  before 
the  Chriftian  era.  To  pay  more  honour  to  his  me- 
mory, the  Athenians  made  a  refolution  that  no  man 
atter  Codrus  ftrould  reign  in  Athens  under  the  name  of 
king. 

COECUM, 
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COECUM,  or  BLIND-GUT.  See  Anatomy,  n''  93. 

Dr  Mufgrave  gives  us  an  account,  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfadlions,  of  the  ccecum  of  a  dog  bdiig  cut 
out  without  any  prejudice  to  the  animal.  Mr  Giles 
gives  us  another  of  the  coecum  of  a  lady  being  diltend- 
cd,  fo  as  to  form  a  tumor  that  held  almoft  three  cho- 
pins  of  a  thin,  greyifh,  ahnoft  liquid  fubftance,  of  which 
fhe  died.  And  Mr  Knowler  a  third,  of  a  boy's  ccecum 
being  vaftly  extended  and  ftuffed  with  cheny-ilones, 
\\  hich  likewife  proved  mortal. 

COEFFICIENTS,  in  algebra,  are  fuch  numbers  or 
known  quantities  as^re  put  before  letters  or  quanti- 
ties, whether  known  or  unknown,  and  into  which  they 
are  fuppofed  to  be  multiplied.  Thus,  in  3  .v,  ax,  or 
Ix;  3,  a  and  I,  are  the  coefficients  of  x  :  and  in  6  a, 
(jb;  6,  and  9,  are  the  coefficients  of  a  and  b.  See 
Algebra. 

COELESTIAL,  or  Celestial,  In  general,  de- 
notes any  thing  belonging  to  the  heavens;  thus  we  fay, 
caltjl'ial  obfervat'ions,  the  ccelcjTial  globe,  Jif r. 

COELIAC  artery,  in  anatomy,  that  artery  which 
ifTues  from  the  aorta,  juit  below  the  diaphragm.  See 
Anatomy,  n^  123. 

CoELiAC  Vein,  in  anatomy,  that  running  through  the 
inteftiaum  rcftum,  along  with  the  coeliac  artery^ 

COELIMONTANA  Porta  (Phny),  one  of  the 
gates  of  Rome,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ccelius ; 
and  hence  its  name:  thought  to  be  the  ancient 
by  fome  ;  but  this  others  doubt.  By  this  gate  /\laric 
with  his  Goths  is  faid  to  have  entered  and  plundered 
Rome. 

COELIOBRIGA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the 
Bracari  in  tlie  Hither  Spain,  to  the  iouth  of  Bracara 
Augiifta,  the  north  of  the  Dnrius,  and  not  far  from 
the  Atlantic;  a  municipium  (Coin).  Now  thought 
to  be  Barcelos,  a  town  of  Entre  Minlio  y  Duero.  \V. 
Long.  9.  15.  i^at.  41.  20. 

COELIUS  MONK,  oun  of  tlie  feven  hills  of  Rome; 
fo  called  fiom  CoeLs,  a  'I'lifcan  captain,  who  came  to 
the  altiltance  of  Romulus  againlt  the  Sabines,  (Diony- 
fuis  Halicarnafleus).  Called  alfo  ^lercuianus,  or  ^ler- 
ceivlamis,  from  the  oaks  grov\ing  011  it ;  and  /lugujlus, 
by  Tibcriu;i  -^| Tacitus,  Suetonius).  To  the  e-iUlit  had. 
tlie  city  walls,  on  tl;c  fouth  the  Coeliolus,  to  the  well 
the  Palatine,  and  on  the  north  the  Efquihse. 

COEEIOLUS,  a  part  of  mount  Ccelius  to  the 
fouth,  called  Minor  Ccelius  (Martial)  ;  having  the  city 
waUs  on  the  eart,  the  Aventine  to  the  fouth,  on  the 
welt  and  north  the  valley  through  which  the  rivulet  of 
the  Appia  runs. 

COELOMA,  among  phyficians,  a  hollow  ulcer, 
feated  in  the  tunica  cornea  of  the  eye. 

COELOS  portus  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the 
Chcrfonefus  oi  Thrace,  to  the  louth  of  Seilos  ;  where 
the  Athenians  erefted  a  trophy,  after  a  fea  victory  over 
the  Lacedemonians  (l)iodorus  Sicuhis). 

COELOSYRIA,  in  the  larger  fen fe  of  the  word, 
was  the  name  of  the  whole  country  lying  fouthward 
of  Stleucia,  and  extending  as  far  as  Egypt  and  Arabia  : 
but  this  word  is  principally  applied  to  the  valley  lying 
Jjetween  Libanus  and  Antilibanus.  This  word  occurs 
only  in  the  apocryphal  writings  of  the  Old  Teila- 
nient. 

COELUS  (Heaven),  in  Pagan  mytholog)'^,  the  fon 
of  ^ther  and  Dies  or  Air  and  Day.    According  to 
Vol.  V.  Part  L 
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Hehod,  he  married  Terra  or  the  Earth ! 


begat  Aurea  or  the  Mountains,  the  Ocean,  &c.  But 
having  at  length  imprifoned  the  Cyclops,  who  were 
alfo  his  children,  his  wife,  being  offended,  incited  her 
fon  Saturn  to  revenge  the  injury  done  to  his  brothers  ; 
and,  by  her  affiRance,  he  bound  and  caicrated  Ccalus, 
when  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  wound  produ- 
ced the  three  furies,  the  giants,  and  the  wood-nymphs  ; 
and  the  genital  parts  being  thrown  into  the  fea,  im- 
pregnated the  waters,  and  formed  the  goddefs  Venus. 
This  deity  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Uranus. 

COEMETERY.    See  C  E  METER  Y. 

COEMPTIONALES,  among  the  Romans,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  old  flaves,  which  were  fold  in  a  lot 
with  others,  becaufe  they  could  not  be  fold  alone. 

COENOBITE,  a  religious  who  lis'es  in  a  convent, 
or  in  community,  under  a  certain  rule;  in  oppofitioii 
to  anachoret,  or  hermit,  who  lives  in  folitude.  The 
word  comes  from  the  Greek  "^'vi^,  communis ;  and 
^'©-j  Dita,  "  life".  Caflian  makes  this  difference  be- 
tween a  convent  and  a  monajlery,  that  the  latter  may  be 
a{)plied  to  the  refidence  of  a  lingle  religious  or  reclufe; 
whereas  the  convent  implies  cunoLites,  or  numbers  of 
religious  living  in  common.  FleuVy  fpeaks  of  three 
kinds  of  monks  in  Egypt  ;  anachofets,  who  live  in 
folitude  ;  ccenobitcs,  who  continue  ih  live  in  commu^ 
nity  ;  and  farabaites,  who  are  a  kind  of  monks-errant, 
that  ftroll  from  place  to  place.  He  refers  the  inllitu- 
tion  of  coenobites  to  the  times  of  the  apoRles,  and 
makes  it  a  kind  of  imitation  of  the  ordinary  lives  of 
the  faithful  at  Jerufalem.  Though  St  Pachomius  is 
ordinarily  owned  the  inrtitutor  of  the  coenobite  life;  as 
being  the  firil  who  gave  a  rule  to  any  community. 

COENOBIUM,  .».v.A,ov,  the  ttate  of  living  in  a  fo- 
ciety,  or  commamity,  where  all  things  are  common. 
Pythagoras  is  thought  to  be  the  author  or  firft  in!li- 
tutor  of  this  kind  of  hfe  ;  his  difcipU  s,  though  fouit 
hundreds  in  number,  being  obliged  to  give  up  all  their 
private  eltates,  in  order  to  be  annexed  to  the  joint 
Itock  of  the  whole.  Tlie  Eflenians  among  the  Jews 
and  Platoniits  are  faid  to  have  lived  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. Many  of  the  Chriilians  alfo  have  thought  this 
the  moll  perfect  kind  of  fociety,  as  being  that  in  wliich 
Chrlit  and  liis  apollles  chofe  to  live. 

COESFELDT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weflpha- 
lia,  and  in  tlie  territories  of  the  bUhop  of  Munlcer, 
where  he  often  refides.  It  is  near  the  river  Burkel, 
E.  Long.  64,  2.  N.  Lat.  51.58. 

COEVORDEN,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  towms  in  the 
United  Provinces,  in  Overyffel,  fortified  by  the  fa- 
mous Cohorn.  It  was  taken  by  the  bifhop  of  Munfter, 
1673  ;  and  the  Dutch  retook  it  the  fame  year.  It  is 
furrounded  by  a  morafs.  E.  Long.  6.  41.  N.  Lat. 
52.^40.  ^ 

CO  FEE  A,  the  CoffaEtr^e:  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogyn'ia  order,  belonging  to  the  pcntandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
47th  order.  Stellate.  The  corolla  is  funnel-fliaped ; 
the  flaniina  above  the  tube  ;  the  berry  inferior,  difper- 
mous  ^  the  feeds  arillated,  or  having  a  pfoper  exterior 
covering  dropping  ofl"  of  its  own  accord.  There  is 
but  one  fpecies,  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  Arabia 
Felix.  It  feldom  rifes  more  than  16  or  18  feet  in 
height  ;  the  main  Item  grows  upright,  and  is  covered 
with  a  light  brown  bark  ;  the  branches  are  produced 
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Coffea,  horizontally  and  oppofite,  croffing  each  other  at  every 
"■""■V""^  joint  ;  fo  that  every  fide  of  the  tree  is  fully  garniflied 
with  them,  and  they  form  a  fort  of  pyramid.  The 
leaves  alfo  ftand  oppofite  ;  and  when  fully  grown  are 
about  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  two  broad  in  the 
middle,  decreafing  toward  each  end  ;  the  borders  are 
waved,  and  the  furface  is  of  a  lucid  green.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  clufters  at  the  root  of  the  leaves,  fit- 
ting dole  to  the  branches ;  they  are  tubulous,  and 
fpread  open  at  the  top,  where  they  are  divided  into 
five  parts  ;  they  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  have  a  very 
grateful  odour,  but  are  of  lliort  duration.  The  fruit, 
which  is  the  only  ufeful  part,  refembles  a  cherry.  It 
grows  in  clufters,  and  is  ranged  along  the  branches 
under  the  axillae  of  the  leaves,  of  the  fame  green  as  the 
laurel,  but  fomething  longer.  When  it  comes  to  be  of 
a  deep  red,  it  is  gathered  for  the  mill,  in  order  to  be 
manufaftured  into  thofe  coffee-leans  now  fo  generally 
known.  The  mill  is  compofed  of  two  wooden  rollers 
furniflied  with  iron  plates  i8  inches  long,  and  lo  or 
12  in  diameter.  Thefc  moveable  rollers  are  made  to 
approach  a  third  which  is  fixed,  and  which  they  call 
the  chops.  Above  the  rollers  is  a  hopper,  in  which 
they  put  the  coffee,  from  whence  it  falls  ^  between  the 
rollers  and  the  chops,  where  it  is  ftripped  of  its  firft 
lliin,  and  divided  into  two  parts,  as  may  be  feen  by  the 
form  of  it  after  it  has  undergone  this  operation  ;  being 
flat  on  the  one  fide  and  round  on  the  other.  From 
this  machine  it  falls  into  a  brafs  fieve,  where  the  flcin 
drops  between  the  wires,  while  the  fruit  Aides  over 
them  into  baflcets  placed  ready  to  receive  it :  it  is  then 
thrown  into  a  veflel  full  of  water,  where  it  foaks  for 
one  night,  and  is  afterwards  thoroughly  waftied.  When 
the  whole  is  finifhed,  and  well  dried,  it  is  put  into  an- 
other m.achine  called  the  peeling-miU,  This  is  a  wood- 
en grinder,  turned  vertically  upon  its  trendle  by  a 
niule  or  hcrfe.  In  palTing  over  the  coffee  it  takes  off 
the  parchment,  which  is  nothing  but  a  thin  flcin  that 
detaches  itfelf  from  the  berry  in  proportion  as  it  grows 
dry.  The  parchment  being  removed,  it  is  taken  out 
of  this  mill  to  be  put  into  another,  which  is  called  the 
luinnoiving-m'iU.  This  machine  is  provided  with  four 
pieces  of  tin  fixed  upon  an  axle,  which  is  turned  by  a 
flave  with  confiderable  force  ;  and  the  wind  that  is 
made  by  the  motion  of  thefe  plates  clears  the  coffee 
of  all  the  pellicles  that  are  mixed  with  it.  It  is  after- 
wards put  upon  a  table,  where  the  broken  berries, 
and  any  filth  that  may  remain  among  them,  are  fe- 
■parated  by  negroes,  after  which  the  coffee  is  fit  for 
fale.  •  _ 

The  coffee-tree  is  cultivated  in  Arabia,  Perfia,  the 
Eaft  Indies,  the  Ifie  of  Bourbon,  and  feveral  parts  of 
America.  It  is  alfo  raifcd  in  botanic  gardens  in  feve- 
ral parts  of  Europe.  Prince  Eugene's  garden  at  Vi- 
enna produced  more  coffee  than  was  fufficient  for  his 
own  confumption.  It  delights  particularly  in  hills  and 
mountains,  where  its  root  is  almoft  always  dry,  and 
its  head  frequently  watered  with  gentle  fliowers.  It 
prefers  a  wetlern  afpecSl,  and  ploughed  ground  with^ 
GUt  any  appearance  of  grafs.  Tlie  plants  fiiould  be 
,  placed  at  eight  feet  diftance  from  each  other,  and  in 
holes  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  deep.  If  left  to  them- 
fclves,  they  woiild  rife  to  the  height  of  i6  or  i8  feet, 
as  already  obferved ;  but  they  are  generally  ftinted 
to  five,  for  the  conveniency  of  gathering  their  fruit 
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with  the  greater  eafe.  Thus  dwarft,  they  extend  CofFe 
their  branches  fo,  that  they  cover  the  whole  fpot  '^'V" 
round  about  them.  They  begin  to  yield  fruit  tlie  third 
year,  but  are  not  in  full  bearing  till  the  fifth.  With  the 
fame  infirmities  that  moll  other  trees  are  fubjeft  to, 
thefe  are  likewife  in  danger  of  being  deftroyed  by  u 
worm  or  by  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun.  The 
hills  where  the  coffee-trees  are  found  have  generally 
a  gravelly  or  -ehalky  bottom.  In  the  latt,  it  languifhes 
for  fome  time  and  then  dies  :  in  the  former,  its  roots, 
which  feldom  fail  of  ftriking  between  Hones,  obtain 
nourifhment,  and  keep  the  tree  ^alive  and  fruitful  for 
30  years.  This  is  nearly  the  period  for  plants  of  the 
coffee-tree.  The  proprietor,  at  the  end  of  this  period, 
not  only  finds  himfelf  without  trees,  but  has  his  land 
reduced,  that  it  is  not  fit  for  any  kind  of  culture  ;  and 
unlefs  he  is  fo  fituated,  that  he  can  break  up  a  fpot  of 
virgin  land,  to  make  himfelf  amends  for  that  which  is 
totally  exhaufted  by  the  coffee-trees,  his  lofs  is  irre- 
parable. 

The  coffee  produced  in  Arabia  is  found  fo  greatly 
to  excel  that  raifed  in  the  American  plantations  or 
elfewhere,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  tree  is  now  but 
feldom  pradlifed  in  any  of  the  Britifh  colonies.  Large 
plantations  of  this  kind  were  formerly  made  in  fome 
of  them  ;  and  it  was  propoCs^  to  th^  parliament  to 
give  a  proper  encouragement  for  cultivating  this  com- 
modity there,  fo  as  to  enable  the  plimters  io  under- 
fell  the  importers  from  Arabia.  Accordingly,  there 
was  an  abatement  of  the  duty  payable  on  all  coffee 
imported  from  our  colonies  in  America,  which  at  that 
time  was  fuppofed  to  be  fufficient  encouragement  for 
this  kind  of  commerce  ;  but  the  inferiority  of  the  A- 
merican  coffee  to  the  Arabian  hath  almoft  ruined  the 
projeft.  Mr  Miller  propofcs  fome  improvements  in 
the  method  of  cultivation.  According  to  him,  the 
trees  are  planted  in  too  moift  a  foil,  and  the  berries 
are  gathered  too  foon.  They  ought,  he  fays,  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  on  the  trees  till  their  flcins  are 
fhrivelled,  and  they  fall  from  the  trees  when  fhaken» 
This  will  indeed  greatly  diminifh  their  weight,  but 
the  value  of  the  commodity  will  thereby  be  increafed 
to  more  than  double  of  that  which  is  gatrr' red  fooner. 
In  Arabia,  they  always  ftiake  the  berries  off  the  trees, 
fpreading  cloths  to  receive  them,  and  only  take  fucli 
as  readily  fall  at  each  time.  Another  caufe  may  be 
the  method  of  drying  t!ie  berries.  They  are,  he  ob* 
ferves,  very  apt  to  imbibe  moifture,  or  the  flavour  of. 
anytthing  placed  near  them.  A  bottle  of  rum  placed 
in  a  clofet,  in  which  a  canifter  of  coffee-berries  clofely 
ftopped  was  ftanding  on  a  flielf  at  a  confiderable  di- 
ftance, in  a  few  days  fo  impregnated  the  berries  as  to 
render  them  very  difagreeable  :  the  fame  hath  alfo 
happened  by  a  bottle  of  fpirit  of  wine  ftanding  in  the 
fame  clofet  with  coffee  and  tea,  both  which  were  in  a 
few  days  fpoiled  by  it.  Some  years  ago,  a  coffee- 
fliip  from  India  had  a  few  bags  of  pepper  put  on  ^ 
board,  the  flavour  of  which  was  imbibed  by  the  coffee, 
and  the  whole  cargo  fpoiled.  For  thefe  reafons,  Mr 
Miller  direfts  that  coft'ee-berries  ftiould  never  be  brought 
over  in  ftiips  freighted  with  rum,  nor  laid  to  dry 
in  the  houfes  where  fugars  are  boiled  or  rum  di-ftilledi 
When  they  are  fully  ripe,  they  fliould  be  fhaken  off 
when  the  trees  are  perfeAly  dry,  and  fpread  upon 
cloths  in  the  fun-  to  dry,  carrying  them  every  evening 
1 .  under. 
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Coffee.,    under  cover,  to  prevent  the  dews  er  rain  from  falling 

- — V  '  on  them.    When  perfeftly  dry,  they  fliould  have  their 

outer  flfins  beaten  off,  and  then  be  carefully  packed  up 
in  cloths  or  bags  three  or  four  times  double. 

The  coffee-tree,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  is 
fometimes  cultivated  in  European  gardens ;  but  for 
this  it  requires  the  afliftance  of  a  ftove.  It  makes  a 
fine  appearance  at  all  feafons  of  the  year  (being  an 
evergreen),  but  efpecially  when  in  flower,  and  when 
the  berries  are  red,  which  is  generally  in  the  winter, 
fo  that  they  continue  a  long  time  in  that  ftate.  It  is 
propagated  from  the  berries;  but  they  muft  be  plant- 
ed immediately  when  gathered  from  the  tree,  for  they 
lofe  their  vegetative  quality  in  a  very  fhort  time  :  when 
fent  abroad  by  the  poft,  they  have  conftantly  failed  in 
thofe  that  have  been  a  fortnight  on  their  journey  ;  fo 
that  where  thefe  trees  are  defired,  the  young  plants 
muft  be  fent,  if  it  be  at  any  diftance  from  the  place 
where  they  grow.  The  frefti  berries  may  be  planted 
in  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners 
bark.  If  the  bed  be  of  a  proper  temperature,  the 
young  plants  will  appear  in  a  month  or  five  weeks 
time  ;  and  in  fix  weeks  more,  will  be  ready  for  tranf- 
planting  into  feveral  pots.  During  fummer,  they  muft 
be  frequently  watered ;  but  not  in  too  great  plenty, 
otherwife  the  roots  will  be  apt  to  rot.  The  firft  fign 
of  the  plants  being  difordered  is  their  leaves  fweating 
out  a  clammy  juice  ;  after  which  they  are  over-run 
with  infefts,  that  cannot  be  deftroyed  till  the  plants 
have  recovered  their  health ;  fo  that  on  the  firft  ap- 
pearance of  thefe  infefts,  the  trees  fhould  be  removed 
into  fi-efh  earth,  and  all  poflible  care  taken  to  recover 
them.  The  diforders  incident  to  them^  generally  pro- 
ceed either  from  their  having  been  put  into  large  pots, 
or  from  the  e^yth  about  them  being  too  ftiff  or  over- 
watered.  The  moft  proper  foil  for  them  is  that 
of  a  kitchen-garden,  which  is  naturally  loofe,  and  not 
fubjeft  to  bind,  efpecially  if  it  has  conftantly  been 
well  wrought  and  dunged. 

Coffee  alfo  denotes  a  kind  of  drink,  prepared  from 
thofe  berries;  very  famihar  in  Europe  for  thefe  loo 
years,  and  among  the  Turks  for  170. 

Its  original  is  not  well  known.  Some  afcribe  it  to 
the  prior  of  a  monaftery;  who  being  informed  by  a 
goat-herd,  that  his  cattle  fometimes  browzing  on  the 
tree  would  wake  and  caper  all  night,  became  curi- 
ous to  prove  its  virtue  :  accordingly,  he  firft  tried  it 
on  his  monks,  to  prevent  their  fleeping  at  matins. 
Others,  frojn  Sehehabeddin,  refer  the  invention  of 
coffee  to  the  Perfians :  from  whom  it  was  learned  in 
the  15th  century  by  Gemaleddin,  miifti  of  Aden,  a  city 
near  the  mouth  of  the  red  fea  ;  and  who  having  tried 
its  virtues  himfelf,  and  found  that  it  diffipated  the 
fumes  which  oppreffed  the  head,  infpired  joy,  opened 
the  bowelsj  and  prevented  flecp,  without  being  in- 
commoded by  it,  recommended  it  firft  to  his  der- 
vlfes,  with  whom  he  ufed  to  fpend  the  night  in  prayer. 
Their  example  brought  coffee  into  vogue  at  Aden  ; 
the  profeffors  of  the  law  for  ftudy,  artifans  to  work, 
travellers  to  walk  in  the  night,  in  fine  every  body 
at  Aden,  drank  coffee.  Hence  it  paffed  to  Mecca; 
where  firft  the  devotees,  then  the  reft  of  the  people, 
took  it.  From  Arabia  Felix  it  paffed  to  Cairo.  In 
15 1 1,  Kahie  Beg  prohibited  it,  from  a  pcrfuafion  that 
it  inebriated,  a«d  inclined  to  things  forbidden.  But 
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Sultan  Caufou  immediately  after  took  off  the  prohibi-  Caflec. 
tion  ;  and  coffee  advanced  from  Egypt  to  Syria  and 
Conftantinople.  The  dervifes  declaimed  againft  it 
from  the  Alcoran,  which  declares,  that  coal  is  not  of 
the  number  of  things  created  by  God  for  food.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  mufti  ordered  the  coffee-houfes  to  be 
fliut ;  but  his  fucceffor  declaring  coffee  not  to  be  conft 
they  were  again  opened.  During  the  war  in  Candia, 
the  affemblies  of  news-mongers  making  too  free  with 
ftate  affairs,  the  grand  vifir  Cuproli  fuppreffed  the 
coffee-houfes  at  Conftantinople:  which  fuppreffion, 
though  ftill  on  foot,  does  not  prevent  the  public  ufe 
of  the  liquor  there.  Thevenot,  the  traveller,  was 
the  firft  who  brought  it  into  France  ;  and  a  Gi  eek 
fervant,  named  Pa/qua,  brought  into  England  by  Mr 
Dan.  Edwards,  a  Turky  merchant,  in  1652,  to  make 
his  coffee,  firft  fet  up  the  profeflion  of  coffee-man,  and 
introduced  the  drink  into  this  ifland. 

The  word  coff~ee  la  originally  Arabic :  the  Turks  pro- 
nounce it  caheuh,  and  the  Ar&hi^m  cahuah ;  which  fome 
authors  maintain  to  be  a  general  name  for  any  thing 
that  takes  away  the  appetite,  others  for  any  thing  that 
promote  appetite,  and  others  again  for  any  thing  that 
gives  ftrength  and  vigour. — The  Mahometans,  it  is 
obferved,  diftinguifh  three  kinds  of  cahuah.  The  firlV 
is  wine,  or  any  liquor  that  inebriates :  the  fecond  is 
made  of  the  pods  that  contain  the  coffee-berry  ;  this 
they  call  the  Sultan's  coffee,  from  their  having  firft 
introduced  it  on  account  of  Its  heating  lefs  than  the 
berry,  as  well  as  its  keeping  the  bowels  open  :  the 
third  Is  that  made  with  the  berry  itfelf,  which  alone 
is  ufed  in  Europe,  the  pods  being  found  improper  for 
tranfportation.  Some  Europeans  who  imported  the 
pods  called  them  the  jiower  of  the  coffee-tree.  The 
deep  brown  colour  of  the  liquor  occafioned  its  being 
called  fyrup  of  the  Indian  mullerry,  under  which  fpe- 
cious  name  it  fivft  gained  ground  in  Europe. 

The  preparation  of  coffee  confifts  in  roafting,  or  gi- 
ving it  a  juft  degree  of  torrefa£tion  on  an  earthen  or 
metalline  plate,  till  it  have  acquired  a  brownlfh  hue 
equally  deep  on  all  fides.  It  is  then  ground  in  a  mill, 
as  much  as  fcrves  the  prefent  occafion.  A  proper  quan- 
tity  of  water  is  next  boiled,  and  the  ground  coffee  put 
into  it.  After  it  has  juft  boiled,  it  is  taken  from  the 
fire,  and  the  decoftion  having  ftood  a  while  to  fettle 
and  fine,  they  pour  or  decant  it  into  difhes.  The  or- 
dinary method  of  roafting  coffee  amongft  us  is  In  a  tin 
cylindrical  box  full  of  holes,  through  the  middle 
whereof  runs  a  fpit :  under  this  Is  a  femlclrcular 
hearth,  whereon  is  a  large  charcoal-fire :  by  help  of 
a  jack  the  fpit  turns  fwift,  and  fo  roafts  the  berry  ; 
being  now  and  then  taken  up  to  be  fhaken.  When  the 
oil  rifes,  and  it  is  grown  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  it 
is  emptied  Into  two  receivers  made  with  large  hoops, 
whofe  bottoms  are  iron  plates:,  there  the  coffee  is 
fhaken,  and  left  till  almoft  cold  ;  and  if  it  look  bright 
and  oily,  it  Is  a  fign  it  is  well  done. 

Very  different  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  me- 
dicinal qualities  of  this  berry.    To  determine  its  real 
effefts  on  the  human  body,  Dr  Perclval  has  made  fe- 
veral experiments,  the  refult  of  which  he  gives  in  the 
following  words:  "From  thefe  obfeivations       mzj  Epys, 
lufer,  that  coffee  is  flightly  aftrlngent,  and  antlfeptic;  Vol.  H. 
that  it  moderates  alimentary    fermeniatlon,    and  isP-  ^-1' 
powerfully  fedative.    Its  adion  on  the  nervous  fyftem 
Q__2  pro- 
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probably  t'tpetids  on  the  oil  it  contains;  which  re- 
ceives its  fiavour,  and  is  rendered  mildly  empyreu- 
matic,  by  the  proceis  of  roaftino:.  Neumann  obtained 
by  diilillation  from  one  poucd  of  cofee,  five  ounces 
five  drachms  and  a  half  of  water,  fix  ounces  and  half 
a  drachm  of  thick  fetid  oil,  and  four  ounces  and  two 
drachm.-j  of  a  c?px\t  morliiiim.  And  it  is  well  known, 
that  rye,  torrefied  with  a  few  almond?,  which  furnifh 
the  nccciTary  proportion  of  oil,  is  now  frequently  em- 
ployed 23  a  fubflitute  for  thefe  berries. 

"  The  medicinal  qualities  of  coffee  feem  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  grateful  fenfation  which  It  produces  in 
the  llomach,  and  from  the  fedative  powers  it  exerts 
on  the  vis  Hence  it  affilb  digeftion,  and  re- 

lieves the  headach  ;  and  is  taken  in  large  quantitie?, 
with  peculiar  propriety,  by  the  Turks  and  Arabians; 
becaufe  it  counteradls  the  narcotic  effefts  of  opium,  to 
the  uft;  of  which  thofe  nations  are  much  addifted. 

*'  la  delicate  habits,  it  often  occafions  watchfulnefs, 
tremors,  and  many  of  thofe  com])laints  which  are  de- 
nominated nervous.  It  has  been  even  fufpected  of 
producing  paliies ;  and  from  my  own  obfervaticn,  I 
fhonld  apprehend,  not  entirely  without  foundation. 
Slare  afiiims,  that  he  became  paralytic  by  the  too  li- 
beral ufe  of  coffee,  and  that  his  diforder  was  remo- 
ved by  abilinence  from  that  liquor. 

"  The  following  curious  and  Important  obferva- 
tlon  Is  extrafted  from  a  letter  with  which  I  was  ho- 
noured by  Sir  John  Pringle,  in  April  1773:  "On 
reading  your'fetlion  concerning  coffee,  one  quality 
occurred  to  me  which  I  had  obferved  of  that  liquor, 
confirming  what  you  have  fald  of  Its  fedative  virtues. 
Xt  is  the  beft  abater  of  the  parox^-fms  of  the  periodic 
atlhma  that  1  have  feen.  The  coffee  ought  to  be  of 
the  beil  Mocco,  newly  burnt,  and  made  very  flrong 
immediately  after  grinding  ic.  I  have  commonly  or- 
dered an  ounce  for  one  dlfli  ;  which  Is  to  be  repeated 
freili  after  the  Interval  of  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour; 
and  which  I  direA  to  be  taken  without  milk  or  fugar. 
The  medicine  In  general  is  mentioned  by  Mufgiave, 
in  his  treatife  De  arthrhide  anomala  :  but  I  firfl  hear^l 
of  it  from  a  phyfician  in  this  place,  who  having  once 
praftlfed  it  in  LItchf?eld,  had  been  informed  by  the 
old  people  of  that  place,  that  Sir  John  Floyer,  during 
the  latter  year  of  his  life,  kept  free  from,  or  at  leaft 
lived  eafy  under,  his  ailhmas,  from  the  ufe  of  very 
ftrong  coffee.  This  dlfcovery,  it  feems,  he  made  af- 
ter the  publication  of  his  book  upon  that  difeafe." 
Since  the  receipt  of  that  letter,  I  have  frequently  di- 
refted  coffee  in  the  afthma  with  grtat  fuccefc." 

COFFER,  in  architefture,  a  fqnare  deprefTure  or 
finking  in  each  Interval  between  the  modiOions  of  the 
Corinthian  cornice  ;  ordinarily  filled  up  with  a  rofe  ; 
fometimes  with  a  pomegranate,  or  other  enrichment. 

Coffer,  In  fortification,  denotes  a  hollow  lodget- 
ment,  athwart  a  dry  moat,  from  6  to  7  feet  deep, 
?.nd  from  1 6  to  18  broad  ;  the  upper  part  made  of 
pieces  of  timber  raifed  two  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  moat ;  which  little  elevation  has  hurdles  laden 
with  earth  for  Its  covering,  and  ferves  as  a  parapet 
with  embrafurcs :  the  coffer  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
the  caponlere,  excepting  that  this  lad  is  fometimes 
made  beyond  the  counterfcarp  on  the  glacis  ;  and  tbe 
coffer  always  In  the  inoat  taking  up  its  whole  breadth, 
ivhich  the  caponiere  does  uot.    It  differs  fiQ»n  the 


traverfe  and  galleiy,  in  that  thefe  latter  arc  miide  by 
the  befiegers,  and  the  coffer  by  the  belieged.  The 
befieged  generally  make  uTe  of  coffers  to  repulfe-the 
befiegers  when  they  endeavour  to  pafs  the  ditch.  To 
fave  tiremfelves  fr-ora  the  tire  of  thefe  coffers,  the  be- 
fiegers thr-ow  up  the  earth  on  that  fide  towards  the 
coffer. 

COFFERER  of  ihe  King's  hou&f.hold,  a  princi- 
pal officer  in  the  court,  next  under  the  comptroller. 
He  was  hkewife  a  white- liaff  officer,  and  always  a 
member  of  the  privy  council.  He  had  a  fpecial  charge 
and  overfight  of  the  other  officers  of  the  houfehold. 
He  paid  the  wages  of  the  king's  fervants  below  flairs, 
and  for  provlfions  as  diredled  by  the  board  of  green 
cloth.  This  office  Is  now  fupprefTed,  and  the  bufinefs 
of  It  Is  tranfacted  by  the  lord  flcward,  and  paymafter 
of  the  houfehold.  He  had  L.  100  a-year  wages,  and 
Li.  400  a- year  board-wages. 

COFFIN,  the  chefl  in  which  dead  bodies  are  put 
into  the  ground. 

The  fepulchral  honours  paid  to  the  manes  of  de- 
parted friends  in  ancient  times,  demand  attention, 
and  are  extremely  curious.  Tfieir  being  put  Into  a 
coffi.i  hag  been  particularly  conlidered  as  a  matk  of 
the  higheft  diftinftion.  With  us  the  pooreft  people 
have  their  coffins.  If  the  relations  cannot  afford  them, 
the  parlfh  is  at  the  expence.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  eafl  they  are  not  at  all  made  ufe  of  in  our  times  i 
Turks  and  Chriilians,  as  Thevenot  afliues  us,  agree 
in  this.  The  ancient  Jews  feem  to  have  buried  their 
dead  in  tlie  fame  manner :  neither  was  the  body  of 
our  Lord,  it  fhould  fcem,  put  into  a  coffin  ;  nor  that 
of  Elifha,  2  Kings  xiii.  2  1.  whofe  bones  were  touched 
by  the  corpfe  that  was  let  down  a  I'tuk  after  into  his 
fepulchre.  However,  that  they  were  anciently  made 
ufe  of  In  Egvpt,  all  agree  ;  and  antique  coffins  of  fisne^ 
and  fycomore-ivood,  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  that  country  ; 
not  to  mention  thofe  faid  to  be  made  of  a  kind  of 
pafteboard  ;  formed  by  folding  or  glueing  cloth  to- 
gether a  great  many  times,  curioufly  plaflered,  and 
then  painted  with  hieroglyphics.  Its  being  an  ancien-t 
Egyptian  cullora,  and  not  prattil'cd  in  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  were,  doubtlefs,  the  caufe  that  the 
facred  hlRorian  exprefsly  obferves  of  Jofeph,  that  he 
was  not  only  embalmed,  hut  put  Into  a  coffin  too  *  ;  » 
both  being  managements  peculiar  co  the  Egyptians. 

BIfhop  Patrick,  in  his  commentary  on  this  paffage, 
takes  notice  of  thefe  Egyptian  coffins  of  fycamore 
wood,  and  of  pafteboai-d  ;  but  he  doth  not  mention 
the  contrary  ufage  in  the  neighbouring  countries,, 
which  was  requifite,  one  might  fuppofe,  in  order  fully 
to  illuflrate  the  place :  but  even  this  perhaps  would 
not  have  conveyed  the  whole  idea  of  the  facred  au- 
thor. Maillet  apprehends  that  all  were  not  inclofed 
in  coffins  who  were  laid  In  the  Egyptian  repofitorles^ 
of  the  dead  ;  but  that  it  was  an  honour  appropriated 
to  perfons  of  figure  :  for  after  having  given  an  ac- 
count of  feveral  ,/Iches  found  In  thofe  chambervS  of 
death,  he  adds  f ,  "  But  it  muft  not  be  imagined  that-j- 
the  bodies  depofited  in  thefe  gloomy  apartments werep- 
rt//  incloled  in  chijls,  and  placed  In  niches.  The 
greateft  part  were  fimply  embalmed  and  fwathed  af- 
ter that  manner  which  every  one  hath  fome  notion 
of ;  after  which  they  laid  them  one  by  the  fide  of 
another  wkhout  any  ceremony.    Some  were  even  laid 
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In  thefe  tombs  without  any  embalming  at  all ;  or  fuch 
a  flight  one,  that  there  remains  nothing  of  them  in 
the  linen  in  which  they  were  wrapped,  but  the  bones, 
and  thofe  half  rotten.  It  is  probable,  that  each 
confiderablc  family  had  one  of  thele  burial-places  to 
themfelves;  that  the  niches  were  defigned  for  the 
bodies  of  the  heads  of  the  families  ;  and  that  thofe  of 
their  domeftics  or  flaves  had  no  other  care  taken  of 
them  than  the  laying  them  on  the  ground,  after  ha- 
ving been  embalmed,  or  even  without  that ;  which, 
without  doubt,  was  alfo  all  that  was  done  even  to  tlie 
heaJs  of  families  of  lefs  dittinaion.^'  After^  this  he 
gives  an  account  of  a  way  of  burial,  praAifed  anci- 
ently in  that  country,  which  had  been  but  lately  difco- 
vered  ;  and  which  confilled  in  placing  the  bodies,  af- 
ter they  were  fwathed,  upon  a  layer  of  charcoal,  and 
covering  them  with  a  mat,  imder  a  depth  of  fand  of 
feven  or  eij^ht  feet. 

That  coffim  then  were  not  unlverfilly  ufed  in  E- 
gypt,  is  undoubted  from  thefe  accounts  ;  and  probably 
they  were  only  perfona  of  diftinftion  who  were  buried 
in  them.  It  is  alfo  reafonable  to  believe,  that  in 
times  fo  i^mote  as  that  of  Jofeph,  they  might  be 
muchkfs  common  than  afterwards;  and  confcquently, 
that  Joleph's  being  put  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt  might  be 
mentioned  with  a  defign  to  exprefs  tl  e  great  honouts 
which  the  Egyptians  did  liim  at  his  death,  as  well  as 
in  life,  being  interred  after  the  moft  fumptuous  man- 
rer  of  the  Egyptians,  embalmed.,  and  put  into  a  coffin. 
Aljreeably  to  this,  the  Septuagint  verfion,  which  was 
r.iade  for  Egyptians,  feems  to  reprefent  coffins  as  a 
mark  of  grandeur.    Job  xxi.  32. 

It  is  no  objeftion  to  this  account,  that  tlie  widow 
of  Nain's  fon  is  reprefented  as  carried  forth  to  be 
buried  in  a  c-o^©-,  or  "  on  a  bier:"  for  the  pre- 
ftnt  inhabitants  of  the  Levant,  who  are  well  known 
to  lay  their  dead  bodies  in  the  earth  uninclofed,  carry 
tbtm  frequently  out  to  burial  in  a  kind  of  coffin.  So 
Dr  Ruffe),  in  particular,  defcribes  the  bier  ufed  for 
?lie  Turks  at  Aleppo,  as  a  kind  of  coffin  much  in  the 
f.)ri^  of  orrrs,  only  that  the  lid  rifes  with  a  ledge  in 
the  middle.  Chriilians,  indeed,  as  he  tells  us,  are  car- 
ried to  the  grave  on  an  open  bier  :  but  as  the  moft 
common  kind  of  bier  refembles  our  coffins,  that  ufed 
by  the  peo'ple  of  Nain  might  very  poffibly  be  of  the 
fame  kind  ;  in  which  cafe  the  word  rof®-  was  very 
•pr^)per. 

COGGLE,  or  Cog,  a  fmall  fiflking-hoat  upon  the 
eoails  of  Yorkfhire:  and  cogs  (cogones)  are  a  kind  of 
little  ftips  or  veffeis  ufed  in  the  rivers  Oufe  and  Hum- 
ber  ;  (Stat.  23.  H.  VIIT.  c.  t8.)  Praparatls  cogoni- 
hts,  galleh,  tf  alih  nambus,  &c.  ( Mat.  Par  is.  ann.  *o66. ) 
And  hence  the  cogroen,  boatmen,  and  feam.en,  who  af- 
ter (liipwieck  or  loffcs  by  fca  travelled  and  wandered 
about  to  defraud  the  people  by  begging  and  tteahng, 
until  they  were  reflrained  by  proper  laws. 

COGITATION,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  for  the  aft 
of  thinking. 

COGNAC,  a  town  of  France  in  Angoumois,  with 
a  caftle,  where  Francis  I.  wad  born.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Charante,  in  a  very  pleafant  country,  abounding 
in  wine,  and  remarkable  for  excellent  brandy.  W. 
I^ong.  o.  ro.  N.  Lat.  45^.  42. 

COGNATE,  in  Scots  law,  any  male  relation  thro' 
the  mother. 


COGNATION,  in  the  civil  law,  a  t3rm  for  that  CogratloH 
line  of  confanguinity  which  is  between  males  and  fe- 
males,  both  defcended  from  the  fame  father  ;  as  ag-  .      ^  ') 
nation  is  for  the  line  of  parentage  between  males  only 
defcended  frY^m  the  fame  flock. 

COGNI,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  town  of  Caramania 
in  Turky  in  Afia,  and  the  refidence  of  a  begkrbeg. 
It  is  feated  in  a  pleafant  country,  abounding  in  corn, 
fruits,  pulfe,  and  cattle.  Here  arc  fheep  whofe  tails 
weigh  30  pounds.  E.  Long.  32.  56.  N.  Lat.  37.  56. 

COGNITIONTS  causa,  in  Scots  law.  When  a 
creditor  charges  the  heir  of  his  debtor  to  enter,  in 
order  to  conftitute  the  debt  againft  him,  and  the  heir 
renounces  the  fucccffion,  the  creditor  can  obtain  no 
decreet  of  conftitution  of  that  debt  againft  the  heir  ; 
but  only  a  decreet  fubjeiling  the  h.treditas  jacens,  or 
the  ertace  which  belonged  to  the  debtor,  to  his  dili- 
gence :  and  this  is  called  a  decreet  cogtiU'toni:  canfa. 

COGNIZANCE,  or  Connusancg,  in  law,  has 
divers  figniiications.  Sometimes  it  is  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  a  fine,  or  confeflion  of  fomething  done  ;  forne- 
tiines  the  hearing  of  a  matter  judicially,  as  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  a  caufe  ;  and  fometimes  a  parLicular  jurif- 
didtion,  as  cognizance  of  pleas  is  an  authority  to  call 
a  caufe  or  plea  out  of  another  court,  which  no  perfon 
can  do  but  the  king,  except  he  can  fhow  a  charter  for 
it.  This  cognizance  is  a  privilege  granted  to  a  city 
or  a  town  to  hold  plea  of  all  contrafts,  i^c,  within  the 
liberty  ;  and  if  any  one  is  impleaded  for  fuch  matters 
in  the  courts  at  Wellminftcr,  the  mayor,  feV.  of  fuch 
franchife  may  demand  cognizance  of  the  plea,  and 
that  it  may  be  determined  before  them. 

Cognizance  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  badge  on  a  water- 
man's or  ferving-man's  fleeve,  which  is  commonly  the 
giver's  creft,  whereby  he  is  decerned  to  belong  to  this 
or  that  nobleman  or  gentleman. 

COGS.     See  CoGGLE. 

COHABITAITON,  denotes  the  ftat«  of  a  man 
and  a  woman  wlio  live  together  without  being  legally 
married.  By  the  common  law  of  Scotland,  cohabita- 
tion for  year  and  day,  or  a  complete  twelvemonth,  is 
deemed  equivalent  to  matrimony, 

CO-HEIR,  one  who  fucceedsto  afhare  of  an  inheri- 
tance, to  be  divided  among  feveral. 

COHESION,  one  of  the  four  fpecies  of  attraftion, 
denoting  that  force  by  which  the  parts  of  bodies  ad- 
here or  ilick  together.  ^ 

This  power  was  firft  confidered  by  Sir  Ifaac  New-  ConriQcre-l 
ton  as  one  of  the  properties  effential  to  all  matter,  and  1^  •"'ir  liau-: 
the  caufe  of  all  that  variety  we  obferve  in  the  ^'^^^"''^  a'j^p^°nt-!'i 
of  different  terreftrial  bodies.  He  did  net,  however,  jp^^p^  j-j^y 
abfolutely  determine  that  the  pov>er  of  coliefion  was  matter, 
an  immaterial  one  ;  but  thought  it  might  poffibly  arife, 
as  well  as  that  of  gravitation,  from  the  aftion  of  an  ^ 
ether.  His  account  of  the  original  conftitution  of  mat-  His  account 
ter  is  as  follows  :    It  fcems  probable*  that  God  in  the  of  the  ori- 
beginning  formed  matter  in  folid,  maffy,  impenetrable, 
moveable  particles;  of  fuch  fizes,  figures,  and  o'ber 
properties,  and  in  fuch  proportion  to  fpace,  as  moft 
conduced  to  the  end  for  which  he  formed  them  :  and 
that  thefe  primitive  particlea  being  foHd,  are  incom- 
parably harder  than  any  porous  bodies  compofed  of 
them  ;  even  fo  very  hard  as  never  to  wear  or  break 
in  pieces  ;  no  ordinary  power  being  able  to  divide 


what  God  himfelf  made  on; 
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Coheflon,  tlif  particles  continue  entire,  they  may  compofe  bodisa 
■^•'•-—r''^  of  one  and  the  fame  nature  and  texture  in  all  ages ; 

but  fliould  they  wear  away,  or  break  in  pieces,  the 
nature  of  all  things  depending  on  them  would  be  chan- 
ged. Water  and  earth  compofed  of  old  worn  particles 
and  fragments  of  particles,  would  not  now  be  of  the 
fame  texture  with  water  and  earth  compofed  of  en- 
tire particles  in  the  beginning.  And  therefore,  that 
nature  may  be  lading,  the  changes  of  corporeal  things 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  various  feparations  and  new 
alfociations  and  motions  of  thefe  permanent  particles  ; 
compound  bodies  being  apt  to  break,  not  in  the  midll 
of  folid  particles,  but  where  thefe  particles  are  laid  to- 
gether, and  touch  in  a  few  points."  It  feems  farther, 
*'  That  thefe  particles  have  not  only  a  w  inertia,  ac- 
companied with  fuch  paflive  laws  of  motion  as  natu- 
rally refult  from  that  force  ;  but  alfo  that  they  are 
moved  by  certain  aftive  principles,  fuch  as  that  of  gra- 
vity, and  that  which  caufeth  fermentation  and  the  co- 
heiion  of  bodies.  Thefe  principles  are  to  be  confide- 
red  not  as  occult  qualities,  fuppofed  to  refult  from  the 
fpecific  forms  of  things,  but  as  general  laws  of  nature 
by  which  the  things  themfelves  are  formed  ;  their 
truth  appearing  to  us  by  phenomena,  though  their 
^  .caufe  is  not  yet  difcovered." 
Attradlif  n  The  general  law  of  nature,  by  which  all  the  difFe- 
the  general  rent  bodies  in  the  univerfe  are  compofed,  according 
law  of  na-  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,*,  is  that  of  attraction :  i.  e.  "  Eve- 
ry particle  of  matter  has  an  attra<?tive  force,  ©r  a 
tendency  to  every  other  particle  ;  which  power  is 
ftrongeft  in  the  point  of  contaft,  and  fuddenly  de- 
creafcs,  infomuch  that  it  afls  no  more  at  the  leaft  fen- 
fible  diftance ;  and  at  a  greater  diftance  is  converted 
into  a  repellent  force,  whereby  the  parts  fly  from 
each  other.  On  this  principle  of  attra6lion  may  we 
account  for  the  cohefion  of  bodies,  otlierwife  inexpH- 
4  cable. 

Formation      «  The  fmalleft  particles  may  cohere  by  the  ftrong- 
of  d^erent      attraftions,  and  compofe  bigger  particles  of  weaker 
fizcs.         virtue;  and  many  of  thefe  may  cohere,  and  compofe 
bigger  particles,  whofe  virtue  is  ftill  lefs ;  and  fo  on 
for  divers  fucceffions,  until  the  progreflion  end  in  the 
'         i>iggeft  particles,  on  which  the  operations  in  chemiftry, 
and  the  colours  of  natural  bodies,  depend;  and  which, 
by  cohering,  compofe  bodies  of  a  fenfible  magnitude. 
DiftincSlIon  If  the  body  is  compaft,  and  bends  or  yields  inward  to 
of  bodies    prefTure  withc^ut  any  Aiding  of  its  parts,  it  is  hard  and 
elaftic  ;  returning  to  its  figure  with  a  force  arifmg 
from  the  mutual  attraftion  of  its  parts.    If  the  parts 
Aide  from  one  another,  the  body  is  malleable  or  foft. 
If  they  flip  eafily,  and  are  of  a  fit  fize  to  be  agita- 
ted by  lieat,  and  the  heat  is  gi-eat  enough  to  keep 
them  in  agitation,  the  body  is  fluid  ;  and  if  it  be  apt 
to  ftick  to  things,  it  is  humid  ;  and  the  drops  of  eve- 
ry fluid  affeft  a  round  figure  by  the  mutual  attrac- 
tions of  their  parts,  as  the  globe  of  the  earth  and  fea 
affetis  a  round  figure  from  the  mutual  attraftion  and 
gravity  of  its  parts. 

"  Since  metals  diflblved  in  acids  attrad  but  a  fmall 
(J       quantity  of  the  acid,  their  attraftive  force  reaches  but 
Exiftence    to  ,a  fmall  difl;ance.    Now,  as  in  algebra,  where  af- 
of  repulfive  firmative  quantities  ceafe,  their  negative  ones  begin  ; 
f.cd^'^  P^""  fo  in  mechanics,  where  attradlion  ceafes,  there  a  re- 
■  ■  pulfive  virtue  mufl  fucceed.     That  there  really  is  fuch 

a  virtue  feems  to  follow  from  the  refledions  and  ia- 
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fledions  of  the  rays  of  light ;  the  rays  being  repelled  Cohcfioi 
by  bodies  in  both  thefe  cafes  without  the  immediate 
contad  of  the  reflecting  or  infleding  body.  The  fame 
thing  feems  alfo  to  follow  from  the  emiffion  of  light ; 
a  ray,  as  foon  as  {l|[^ken  off  from  a  body  by4;he  vibra- 
ting motion  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  got  beyond 
the  reach  of  attradion,  being  driven  away  with  ex- 
ceeding great  velocity  ;  for  that  force  which  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  turn  it  back  in  refledion  may  be  fufficient  to 
emit  it.  From  the  fame  repelling  power  it  feems  to 
be  that  flies  walk  upon  the  water  without  wetting  their 
feet ;  that  the  objed-glafles  of  long  telefcopes  lie  up- 
on one  another  without  touching  ;  and  that  diy  pow- 
ders are  difiicultly  made  to  touch  one  another  fo  as  to 
flick  together,  without  melting  them  or  wetting  them 
with  water,  which,  by  exhaling,  may  bring  them  to- 
gether. 

"  The  particles  of  all  hard  homogeneous  bodies 
which  touch  one  another,  cohere  with  a  great  force  : 
to  account  for  which,  fome  philofophers  have  recourfe 
to  a  kind  of  hooked  atoms,  which  in  effed  is  nothing 
elfe  but  to  beg  the  queftion.  Others  imagine,  that 
the  particle  of  bodies  are  conneded  by  relt,  i.  e.  in  ef- 
fect by  nothing  at  all ;  and  others,  by  confpiring  mo- 
tions, i.  e.  by  a  relative  reft  among  themfelves.  For 
myfelf,  it  rather  appears  to  me,  that  the  particles  of 
bodies  cohere  by  an  attradive  force,  whereby  they  tend 
mutually  to  each  other." 

From  this  account  of  the  formation  and  conftitution  No  con- 
of  bodies,  we  can  conclude  nothing,  except  that  they  clufion  t( 
are  compofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  Httle  particles,  f^.'^^^^l^' 
kept  together  by  a  force  or  power ;  but  of  what  na-  account/ 
ture  that  power  is,  whether  material  or  immaterial, 
we  muft  remain  ignorant  till  farther  experiments  are 
made.     Some  of  the  Newtonian  philofophers,  how- 
ever, have  pofitively  determined  thefe  powers  to  be 
immaterial.    In  confequence  of  this  fuppofition,  they 
have  fo  refined  upon  attradions  and  repulfions,  that 
their  fyftems  feem  not  far  from  downright  fcepticifm, 
or  denying  the  exiftence  of  matter  altogether.  A 
fyftem  of  this  kind  we  find  adopted  by  Dr  PrieflJey  *,  *  ^iP-  "J 
from  Mefl'rs  Bofcovich  and  Michell,  in  order  to  folve  "^^"'y 
fome  difficulties  concerning  the  Newtonian  dodrineof^ 
light.    "  The  eafieft  method  (fays  he)  of  folving  all  Mr  Mi- 
difficulties,  is  to  adopt  the  hypothefis  of  Mr  Bofcovich, J 
who  fuppofes  that  matter  is  not  impenetrable,  as  has 
been  perhaps  univerfally  taken  for  granted  ;  but  that  Br  Piicll 
it  confifts  of  phyfical  points  only,  endued  with  powers  ley. 
of  attradion  and  repulfion  in  the  fame  manner  as  fohd 
matter  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  :  provided  there- 
fore that  any  body  move  with  a  fufficient  degree  of 
velocity,  or  have  a  fufficient  momentum  to  overcome 
any  powers  of  repulfion  that  it  may  meet  with,  it  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  making  its  way  through  any  body 
whatever ;  for  nothing  elfe  will  penetrate  one  ano- 
ther but  powers,  fuch  as  we  know  do  in  fad  exift  ■ 
in  the  fame  place,  and  counterbalance  or  over-rule 
one  another.    The  moft  obvious  difficulty,  and  indeed 
almoft  the  only  one  that  attends  this  hypothefis,  as  it 
fuppofes  the  mutual  penetrability  of  matter,  arifes  r 
from  the  idea  of  the  nature  of  matter,  and  the  diffi-  Bodies  oj 
culty  we  meet  with  in  attempting  to  force  two  bodies  f^^*^  ^'^ 
into  the  fame  place.    But  it  is  demonftrable  that  the  f^'^j^^ 
firft  obftrudion  arifes  from  no  adual  contad  of  mat-cual  cou- 
tcr,  but  from  mere  powers  of  repulfion.    This  diffi- taA. 
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iheCon.  culty  wc  can  overcome  ;  and  having  got  within  one 
fphere  of  rcpullion,  we  fancy  that  we  are  now  im- 
peded by  the  foild  matter  itfelf.  But  the  very  fame 
is  the  opinion  of  the  generality  of  mankind  with  re- 
fpe6t  to  the  firft  obftiuAion.  jWhy,  therefore,  may 
not  the  next  be  only  another  fphere  of  repuUion, 
which  may  only  require  a  greater  force  than  we  can 
apply  to  overcome  it,  without  difordering  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  conftituent  particles  ;  but  which  may  be 
evercome  by  a  body  moving  with  the  amazing  velocity 
of  light. 

"  This  fcheme  of  the  Immateriality  of  matter,  as  it 
may  be  called,  or  rather  the  mutual  penetration  of  mat- 
10  ter,  firft  occurred  to  Mr  Michell  on  reading  Baxter  on 
k-Baxter's^^f  immateriality  of  the  Soul.  He  found  that  this  au- 
tiion.  thor's  idea  of  matter  was,  that  it  confifted  as  it  were 
of  bricks  cemented  together  with  immaterial  mortar. 
Thefe  bricks,  if  he  would  be  confiftent  with  his  own 
reafonfng,  were  agala  compofed  of  lefs  bricks,  ce- 
mented likewife  by  an  immaterial  mortar ;  and  fo  on 
ad  infinitum.  This  putting  Mr  Michell  upon  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  feveral  appearances  of  nature,  he  be- 
gan to  perceive  that  the  bricks  were  fo  covered  with 
this  immaterial  mortar,  that  If  they  had  any  exiftence 
at  all,  it  could  not  poflibly  be  perceived  ;  every  ef- 
fect being  produced,  in  nine  inftances  of  ten  cer- 
tainly, and  probably  in  the  tenth  alfo,  by  this  im- 
material, fpirltual,  and  penetrable  mortar.  Inftead 
therefore  of  placing  the  world  upon  the  giant,  the 
giant  upon  the  tortoife,  and  the  tortoife  upon  he 
could  not  tell  what,  he  placed  the  world  at  once  upon 
itfelf." 

Other  phllofophers  have  fuppofed  the  powers  both 
of  gravitation  and  cohefion  to  be  material ;  and  to  be 
only  different  aftlons  of  the  etherial  fluid,  or  elemen- 
mu  i'.taiy  ^^^^  j^^.^^  fupport  of  this  It  hath  been  urged,  that 
before  we  have  recourfe  to  a  fpirltual  and  immaterial 
power  as  the  caufe  of  any  natural  phenomenon,  we 
ought  to  be  well  aflured  that  there  is  no  material  fub- 
flance  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  is  capable 
of  producing  fuch  efFe<?ts.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  we 
are  fo  far  from  having  fuch  affurance,  that  the  contra- 
j  ry  is  manifeft  to  our  fenfer..    One  inftance  of  this  is 

in  the  experiment  with  the  Magdeburg  hemifpheres,  as 
they  are  called.  Thefe  are  two  hollow  hemifpheres 
of  brafs,  exactly  fitted  to  one  another,  fo  as  to  form 
one  globe  when  joined  together,  without  admitting  any 
ail  at  the  joining.  'In  this  ftate,  If  the  air  within 
them  is  exhaufted  by  means  of  a  pump,  they  will  co- 
here with  fuch  force,  if  they  are  five  or  fix  inches  dia- 
meter, as  to  require  a  weight  of  fome  hundreds  of 
pounds  to  feparate  them.  The  preffurS  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  we  fee,  Is  in  this  cafe  capable  of  produ- 
cing a  very  ftrong  cohefion;  and  If  there  is  in  nature 
any  fluid  more  penetrating,  as  well  as  more  power- 
ful In  its  effects,  than  the  air  we  breathe,  it  Is  poflible 
that  what  is  called  the  attraSion  of  cohefion  nfiay  fome 
how  or  other  be  an  effeft  of  the  aftion  of  that  fluid. 
Such  a  fluid  as  this  Is  the  element  of  fire.  Its  activity 
Is  fuch  as  to  penetrate  all  bodies  whatever;  and  In  the 
ftate  in  which  it  is  commonly  calied  /'V^,  it  ads  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  foHd  m.atter  contained  in  the 
body.  In  this  ftate.  It  is  capable  of  dllTolvIng  the 
flrongeft  cohefions  obfervcd  in  nature  :  but  whatever 
is  capable  of  diflblving  any  cohefion,  muft  necefiarlly 
be.  endued  with  greater  power  than  that  by  which  the 
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cohefion  is  caafed.     Fire,  therefore,  being  able  to  Cuh-fiotii 
difTolve  cohefions,  muft  alfo  be  capable  of  caufing 
them,  provided  its  power  is  exerted  for  that  purpofe.  ,  , 

Nor  will  It  feem  at  all  ftrange  that  tlils  fluid  flioirld  ait 
.in  two  fuch  oppofite  \vays,  when  we  confider  the  dif- 
ferent appearances  which  it  affumes.  Tliefe  are 
three,  vi^.  fire  or  heat,  in  which  it  confumes,  de- 
ftroys,  and  difiblves':  light,  in  which  it  feeins  deprived 
of  all  deftruftlve  or  diflblvent  power,  and  to  be  the 
moft  mild,  quiet,  and  placid  being  in  nature.  The 
third  ftate  of  this  element  is,  when  It  becomes  what 
Is  called  the  ekSric  fluid;  and  then  it  attracts,  re- 
pels, and  moves  bodies,  in  a  vaft  variety  of  ways, 
without  either  burning  or  rendering  them  villble  by 
its  light.  In  this  ftate  it  is  not  lefs  powerful  than  in 
either  of  the  other  two ;  for  a  violent  fliock  of  elec- 
tricity will  difplace  and  tear  in  pieces  the  moft  heavy 
and  folid  bodies.  The  feeming  capricious  nature  of 
this  fluid,  however,  probably  renders  It  lefs  fufpccled- 
as  the  caufe  of  cohefion,  than  it  othervvife  would  be, 
v/ere  the  attradtions  regular  and  permanent,  whlch- 
we  obferve  It  to  occafion.  But  here  we  mtift  obferve, 
that  the  fluid  has  an  exiftence  in  all  bodies  before  tlie 
experiments  are  tried  which  make  its  efl!^e£ls  vifible  to 
us,  and  was  adling  in  them  according  to  its  fettled- 
and  eftabliflied  laws.  While  afting  in  this  manner  it 
was  peifeftly  invifible  ;  and  all  we  can  do  is,  to  pro- 
duce fome  little  infringement  of  thefe  regular  laws 
according  to  which  it  commonly  adls.  In  fome  cafes, 
however,  the  eleftrical  attradtions  produced  by  art  are 
found  to  be  pretty  permanent  and  ftrong.  '  Thus,  Mr 
Symmer,  in  fome  experiments  with  filk  ftockings, 
found  their  attraftion  fo  ftrong,  that  It  required  up- 
wards of  15  pounds  weight  to  feparate  them  from 
each  other ;  and  this  attradlion  would  continue  for 
more  than  an  hour.  In  plates  of  glafs,  too,  be  ob- 
ferved  a  i-emarkable  cohefion  when  eleilrified.  In 
the  Philofophical  Tranfaclions  for  1777,  we  find  thi* 
hypothefis  taken  notice  of,  and  in  fome  meafure  adopt- 
ed, by  Mr  Henly.  "  Some  gentlemen  (fays  he)  have 
fuppofed  that  the  eleftric  matter  is  the  caufe  of  the 
cohefion  of  the  particles  of  bodies.  If  the  eleftric 
matter  be,  as  I  fufpetl,  a  real  elementary  fire  Inhe- 
rent in  all  bodies,  that  opinion  may  probably  be  well 
founded ;  and  perhaps  the  foldering  of  metals,  and 
the  cementation  of  Iron,  by  fire,  may  be  confidered  as 
ftrong  proofs  of  the  truth  of  their  hypothefis." 

On  this  laft  hypothefis  we  muft  obferve,  that  if  the 
eledtric,  or  any  other  fluid,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe 
of  the  attratlion  of  cohefion  univerfally,  the  particles 
of  that  fluid  muft  be  deftitute  of  all  cohefion  between 
themfelves;  otherwife  we  fliould  be  at  as  great  a  lofs 
to  account  for  the  cohefion  of  thefe  fparticles,  as  for 
that  of  terreftrlal  matter.  Phllofophers,  indeed,  do 
not  fuppofe  any  cohefion  between  the  particles  of  the 
eleftric  fluid  themfelves  ;  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  particles  of  this  fluid  are  repulfive  of  one  ano- 
ther, though  attrafted  by  all  other  matter.  If  this  is 
a  faft,  we  cannot  fuppofe  the  eleftric  fluid  to  be  the 
caufe  of  cohefion.  The  probablHty  or  improbability 
of  the  hypothefis  juft  mentioned,  muft  greatly  depend  ^ 
on  Its  being  afcertalned  whether  the  particles  of  the 
eleftric  fluid  do  really  repel  one  another,  and  attraft 
all  other  kinds  of  matter,  or  not;  but  for  this  we  mult 
refer  to  the  article  Electricity. 

COHOBATION,  in  chemlftry,  an  operation  by/ 

which 
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C'ohorn  wliicii  the  fame  liquor  is  frequently  diftilled  from  the 
J'.  fame  body,  either  with  aa  intention  to  dilTolve  this 
body,  or  to  produce  fome  change  upon  it.  This  is 
^  one  of  thofe  operations  which  the  ancient  chcmills 
praftifed  with  great  patience  and  zeal,  and  v>'hich  are 
now  neglecicd.  To  make  this  operation  eafier,  and 
to  prevent  the  trouble  of  frequently  changing  the  vef- 
fels,  a  particular  kind  of  alembic,  called  a  pelican,  was 
invented.  Tliis  veffcl  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  cu- 
curbit with  an  alembic-head,  but  had  two  fpouts  com- 
municating with  the  body,  .-is  the  vapour  roic  i.p 
ii-to  the  head,  it  was  gradually  ccindeaicd,  and  run 
dcnvn  the  fpouts  into; the  body  of  the  pelican,  from 
v.-hence  it  was  again  diililled  ;  and  fo  on.  'I'his  vcf- 
fel  is  reprefented' Plate  CXXXIV.  fig.  6. 

COHORN  (N.)  the  greatelt  engineer  Holland  has 
produced.  Among  his  other  works,  which  are  eileem- 
cd  mafter-pieces  of  flcill,  he  fortified  Bergen-op-zoom ; 
which,  to  the  furprife  of  all  Europe,  was  taken  by  the 
French  Ln  1747.  He  wrote  a  treatife  on  fortification; 
and  died  in  1  704. 

COHORT,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  name  of  pait 
of  the  Rom.an  legion,  compreliending  about  600  liicn. 
T'here  were  ten  cohorts  in  a  legion,  the  firit  of  which 
t  x:ceeded  all  the  reft  both  in  dignity  and  uunubcr  of 
men.  ,When  the  army  was  ranged  in  order  of  battle, 
the  lirll  cohort  took  up  the  right  of  the  full  line  ; 
the  reft  followed  in  their  natural  order :  fo  that  the 
»hird  was  in  the  centre  of  the  firft  line  of  the  legion, 
and  the  fifth  011  the  left  ;  the  fecond  between  the  firll 
and  third;  and  the  fourth  between  the^third  and  fifth: 
the  five  remaining  cohorts  formed  a  fecond  line  in  their 
natural  order. 

COIF,  the  badge  of  a  fergeant  at  law,  who  is  cal- 
led fergeant  of  the  coif,  from  the  lawn  coif  they  wear 
under  their  caps,  when  they  are  created  iergeants. 

The  chief  uie  of  the  coif  was  to  cover  the  clerical 
tonfure.    See  Tonsure. 

COILING,  on  lliipboard,  implies  a  fort  of  ferpen- 
tine  winding  .c)f  a  cable  or  other  rope,  that  it  may 
occupy  a  fmall  fpace  in  the  fhip.  Each  of  the  wind- 
ings of  this  fort  is  called  ^.  fake ;  and  one  range  of 
fakes  upon  the  fame  line  is  called  a  tier.  There  are 
generally  from  five  to  feven  fakes  in  a  tier;  and  three 
or  four  tiers  in  the  whole  length  of  a  cable.  This, 
however,  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  fakes.  The 
fmaUer  ropes  employed  about  the  fails  are  coiled  up- 
on cleats  at  lea,  to  prevent  their  being  entangled  a- 
mongft  one  another  in  travcrfing,  contra6ling,  or  ex- 
tending the  fails. 

COILON,  in  the  ancient  Grecian  theatres,  the 
fame  v.'ith  the  cavea  of  the  Romans. 

COIMBRA,  a  handfome,  large,  and  celebrated 
town  of  i'ortugal,  capital  of  the  province  of  Beira, 
with  a  bilhop's  fee,  and  a  famous  univerlity.  The 
cathedral  and  the  fountains  are  very  magnihcent.  It 
is  feated  in  li  very  pleafant  country  abounding  in  vine- 
yards, olive-trees,  and  fruits.  It  Hands  on  a  moun- 
tain, by  the  fide  of  the  river  Mondego.  W.  Long. 
8.  57.  N.  Lat.  40.  TO. 

COIN,  a  piece  of  metal  converted  into  money  by 
the  impreffing  of  certain  marks  or  figures  thereon. 

Coin  differs  from  Money  as  the  fpecies  from  the 
genus.  Money  is  any  matter,  whether  metal,  wood, 
leather,  glafs,  horn,  paper,  fruits,  fiiells,  or  kernels, 
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which  have  currency  as  a  medium  iu  Comnierce.  Coin. 
Coin  is  a  particular  fpecies,  always  made  of  metal,  and 
llruck  according  to  a  certain  procefs  called  Coining. 

The  precife  epocha  of  the  invention  of  money  is 
top  ancient  Icr  our  annals  ;  and,  if  we  might  argue 
from  the  necefiity  and  obvioufncfs  of  the  thing,  mult 
be  nearly  coev;d  with  the  world. 

Whether  coins  be  of  equal  antiquity,  may  admit  of 
lome  doubt;  efpecially  as  moll  of  the  ancient  writers 
are  fo  frequent  and  esprefs  in  their  mention  of  lea-' 
thern -moneys,  paper-moneys,  wooden-moneys,  c5V. 
Some,  however,  notwithilanding  this,  are  of  opinion, 
thai  the  firft  moneys  were  of  meta.1 :  the  reafons  they 
give,  are  the  firmnefs,  neatneis,  cleanlinefs,  durable- 
nels,  and  univerfality  of  metals;  which,  however,  do 
rather  conclude  they  ought  to  have  been  fo,  than  that 
they  actually  were  fo. 

In  eifeft,  the  very  commodities  themfelves  were 
the  firft  moneys,  i.  e.  were  current  for  one  another 
by  way  of  exchange  ;  and  it  was  the  difficulty  of  cut- 
ting or  dividing  certain  commodities,  and  the  impof- 
fibility  of  doing  it  without  great  lofs,  th.it  firft  put  men 
on  the  expedient  of  a  general  meduuu.  See  Ex- 
change. 

Indeed,  thus  much  may  be  fiad  in  behalf  of  coins, 
that,  on  this  view,  it  was  natural  for  men  to  have 
tlieir  firft  recourfe  to  metals  ;  as  being  almoft  rlie  on- 
ly tilings  whofe  goodnefs,  and  as  it  were  integrity,  is 
not  diminiftied  by  partition  ;  befides  the  advantages 
above  expreiTed,  and  the  conveniences  of  melting  and 
returning  them  into  a  mafs  of  any  fize  or  weight. 

It  was  probably,  then,  this  property  of  metals 
which  firft  accuftomed  people,  wIk)  trafficked  toge- 
ther, to  account  them  in  lieu  of  quantities  of  other 
merchandizes  in  their  exchanges,  and  at  length  to 
fubftitute  them  wholly  in  their  ftead  ;  and  thus  arofc 
money:  as  it  was  their  other  property  to  preferve 
any  mark  or  impreffion  a  long  time,  which  confirmed 
them  in  the  right;  and  thus  was  the  firft  rife  of  coins. 

In  the  firft  ages,  each  pcrfon  cut  his  metal  into 
pieces  of  diflerent  fizes  and  forms,  acccu'ding  to  tie 
quantity  to  be  given  for  any  merciuindize,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  demand  of  the  feller,  or  the  (quantity  ilipu- 
latcd  between  them.  To  this  end  they  went  to  mar- 
ket loaden  with  metal  in  proportion  to  the  purchafe 
'to  be  made,  and  furnifhcd  with  inftniments  for  por- 
tioning it,  and  fcales  for  dealing:  it  out,  according  as 
occafion  required.  By  degrees,  it  was  found  more 
commodious  to  have  pieces  ready  weighed  ;  and  as 
there  were  different  weights  required  according  to 
the  value  of  the  different  wares,  ail  thofe  of  the  lame 
weight  began  to  be  diilinguiihed  with  the  fame  mark 
or  figure  :  thus  were  coins  carried  one  Ilep  further. 
At  length  t';e  growing  commerce  of  money  begin- 
ning to  be  diilurbed  with  frauds,  botli  in  the  weights 
and  the  matter,  the  public  autiiority  interpofed  ;  and 
hence  the  firft  ftanips  or  imprcfiions  of  money  ;  to 
which  fucceedcd  the  names  of  the  moniers ;  and  at 
length  the  effigy  of  the  prince,  the  date,  legend,  and 
other  precautions  to  prevent  the  alterations  of  the  fpe- 
cies; and  thus  were  coins  completed. 

Modern  Coins.  In  England  the  current  fpecies  of 
gold  are  the  guinea,  half-guinea,  Jacobus,  laureat, 
angel,  and  rofe-noble:  the  four  laft  of  which  are  now 
feldom  to  be  met  with  ;  having  been  moll  of  thenv 
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converted  into  guineas,  chiefly  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  The  filver  coins  are  the 
crown,  half-crown,  {liiUing,  and  fixpence.  Copper 
coins  are  the  lialf-penny  and  farthing. 

In  Scotland,  by  the  articles  of  the  Union,  it  is  ap- 
pointed that  cill  the  coins  be  reduced  to  the  Englilh, 
snd  the  fame  accounts  obferved  throughout.  TiU  then 
the  Scots  had  their  pounds,  (hilUngs,  and  pence,  as  in 
England  ;  but  their  pound  was  but  20  pence  Enghfh, 
and  the  others  in  proportion :  accordingly,  their  merk 
was  1 3I  S.Scots,  current  in  England  at  I34rd.  their 
noble  in  proportion.  Befides  thefe  they  had  their  tur- 
norer-pence  and  half-pence;  their  penny  of  that  of 
England  :  befides  bafe  money  of  achifons,  babees,  and 
placks.  The  kydle  ^  of  the  penny,  ^  of  the  achifon, 
•f  of  the  babee,  and  4      the  plack. 

In  Ireland,  the  coins  are  as  in  England,  viz.  fliil- 
lings,  pence,  ^ffc.  with  this  difference,  that  their  fhil- 
iiiig  is  but  equal  to  i  i^^o^.  Sterling :  whence  their 
pound  is  only  1 8  s.  54:d. 

But,  for  a  view  of  all  the  coins  prefently  current  in 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  with  their  values  and 
proportions,  fee  the  table  fubjoined  to  the  article  M  >- 

NEY. 

In  many  places  (hells  are  current  for  coins;  particu- 
larly a  fmall  white  kind  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  the 
Maldives,  and  fome  parts  of  America,  called  in  the 
Indies  coivries,  or  cons,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  bonges, 
and  in  America  porcelatnes  ;  of  which  it  takes  a  yaft 
number  to  be  equivalent  in  value  to  a  penny.  Of  zim- 
bis,  another  kind  of  fliell  current,  particularly  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Angola  and  Congo,  two  thoufand  make 
what  the  negroes  call  a  macoute;  which  is  no  real  mo- 
ney ;  for  of  this  there  is  none  in  this  part  of  Africa 
but  a  manner  of  reckoning :  thus,  two  Flemifh  knives 
they  efteem  a  macoute  ;  a  copper-bafon  two  pounds 
weight,  and  12  inches  diameter,  they  reckon  three 
rnacoutes;  a  fufee  10,  ^c. 

In  fome  places  fruits  are  current  for  coins.  Of 
thefe  there  are  three  forts  ufed  ;  two  in  America,  par- 
ticularly among  the  Mexicans,  which  an-  the  cacao  and 
maize  ;  the  other  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  y'lz.  almonds 
brought  thither  from  Ear,  and  growing  in  the  defarts 
of  Arabia.  Of  cacao  15  are  etteemed  equivalent  to 
a  Spanifh  rial,  or  feven  pence  fterling.  Maize  has 
ceafed  to  be  a  common  money  fince  the  difcoyery 
of  America  by  the  Europeans.  Almonds  are  chiefly 
ufed  where  the  cavrks  are  not  current.  As  the  year 
proves  more  or  lefs  favourable  to  this  fruit,  the  value 
of  the  money  is  higher  or  lowei-.  In  a  common 
year  40  almonds  are  fet  againfl:  a  pefcha,  or  half- 
penny fterhng  ;  which  brings  each  almond  to  ^ 
farthing. 

Ancknt  Coins  are  thofe  chiefly  which  have  been 
current  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Their 
values  and  proportions  are  as  follows. 

JEWISH.  /. 

Gerah       o 

Becah      o 

Shektl      c 

Maneh  7 
Mina  hehraica^ 

"~6c|Talent   


60CCC 


d.  fter. 

^4t 


joc.O|3-'.' 


5  M 


Ft  ilidur>  aureu',  or  fextuia,  worth 

tiiclus  au;  eiis,  worth   

A  talent  of  gold,  worth  — 
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34^ 
o 
I 

547  5 


9 

6 
o 


c  o 

GRECIAN. 


i.'  d.  qn.  fter 


Leptoi 

0 

0 

Chalciis 

0 

0 

'4 

% 

Dichalc 

us 

0 

0 

_+ 

Meinioh.-)! 

uni 

0 

0 

5 

S 

2 

Obolas  - 

0 

I 

T6 

8 

_4 

2|Dioholum 

0 

a 

224 

•6 

Tetrobolum   

0 

5 

33^ 

24 

1  'iDr 

ichma 

0 

7 

662 

4^ 

2d. 

£  2  1  6 

Didrachmon 

I 

3 

1324 

IL2 

9^"' 

48 

6  j  ii 

2I  1  etrardllatera 

7 

f  660 

.^84 

120 

6c, 

Tin 

I '  1  i-j-jt^entrad 

•  3 

z 

TTsr 


'TT 


T 
0» 

3^ 


o  16  I 


Note :  Of  thefe  the  drachma,  didrachm,  &c.  were 
of  fdver,  the  reft  for  the  moft  part  of  brafs.  The 
other  parts,  as  tridrachm,  triobolus,  &c.  were  fome- 
times  coined. 

Nofe  alfo;  The  drachma  is  here,  with  the  generality 
of  authors,  fuppofed  equal  to  the  denarius ;  though 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  drachma  was  fomc- 
what  the  weiglitier.    See  Drachma  and  Denarius. 

/.   s.    d.  Sterl 

The  Grecian  gold  coin  was  the") 
ftater  aureus,  weighing  two  attic  I 
drachms,  or  half  of  the  ftater  ar-  j 
genteus  ;  and  exchanging  ufually  f 
for  25  attic  drachms  of  fdver ;  in  j 
our  money    J 

According  to  our  proportion  of^7   j  ^ 
gold  to  fdver    j 

There  were  likewife  the  ftater  "1 
cycizenus,  exchanging  for  28  attic  >  o  18 

drachms,  or    j 

"Stater  phtllppicus,  and  ftater 
alexandrinus,  of  the  fame  value 

Stater  daricus,  according  to  Jo 
fephus,  worth  50  attic  drachms 

St«ter  crsefius,  of  the  fame  value. 


3x 


ROMAN. 


Teruncius 
2!Semilibella 
Libella 


10 


20iI0l  5 


As  \ 

Seftertius  — 
jO^uinarlus  1 
^  Viftoriatus  5 


4o|2o{iol  4,  2|Denarius 


d. 

o 
o 


SterL 


qrs. 

'-'1000 

3  Tg" 

3t 
si 
3 


Note:  Of  thefe  the  denarius,  viftoriatus,  feftertiuS) 
and  fometimes  the  as,  were  of  fdver,  the  reft  of  brafs. 
See  As,  &c. 

There  were  fometimes  alfo  coined  of  brafs  the  triens, 
fextans,  uncia,  fextuia,  and  dupondius. 

The  Roman  gold  coin  was  the"]   /.    s.    d.  Sterl. 
aureus,  which  weighed  generally  ' 
double  the  denarius ;  the  value  of  ' 
w^hlch,  according  to  the  firft  pro-  f 
port'on  of  coinage,  mentioned  by  | 

Pliny,  was    J 

According  tothe  proportion  that  7 
obtains  now  amongft  us,  worth  5 


4  3i 


R 


Ac- 


Cdin. 


Coin,  ^ 

Coinage. 


s.  d. 

12  II 
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According  to  the  decuple  pro- 
portion, mentioned  by  Livy  and 
Julius  Pollux,  worth 

According  to  the  proportion ") 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,  and  whicli  | 
afterwards  obtained,  whereby  the  [>  o  16  i,| 
aureus  exchanged  ibr  25  denarii,  j 
its  value    J 

Coin,  in  architefture,  a  kind  of  dye  cut  diagonal- 
wife,  after  the  manner  of  a  flight  of  a  ftair-cafe,  fer- 
ving  at  bottom  to  fupport  columns  in  a  level,  and  at 
top  to  correft  the  inclination  of  an  entablature  fup- 
porting  a  vault. 

Coin  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  folid  angle  compofetl  of  two 
furfaces  inclined  towards  each  other,  whether  that 
angle  be  exterior,  as  the  coin  of  a  wall,  a  tree,  &c.  or 
interior,  as  the  coin  of  a  chamber  or  chimney.  See 
Quoin. 

COINAGE,  or  Coining,  the  art  of  making  mo- 
ney, as  performed  either  by  the  hammer  or  mill. 

Formerly  the  fabric  of  coins  was  different  from 
what  it  is  at  prefent.  They  cut  a  large  plate  of  me- 
tal into  feveral  little  fquares,  the  corners  of  which 
were  cut  off  with  flieers.  After  having  fhaped  thefe 
pieces,  fo  as  to  render  them  perfeftly  conformable,  in 
point  of  weight,  to  the  ftandard  piece,  they  took  each 
piece  in  hand  again,  to  make  it  exactly  round  by  a 
gentle  hammering.  This  was  called  a  planche!,  and 
was  fit  for  immediate  coining.  Then  engravers  pre- 
pared, as  they  Hill  do,  a  couple  of  fleel  maffes  in  fotra 
of  dyes,  cut  and  terminated  by  a  flat  furface,  rounded 
off  at  the  edges.  They  engraved  or  flamped  on  it  the 
hollow  of  a  head,  a  crofs,  a  fcutcheon,  or  any  other 
figure,  according  to  the  cullom  of  the  times,  with  a 
fhort  legend.  As  one  of  thefe  dyes  was  to  remain 
dormant,  and  the  other  moveable,  the  former  ended 
in  a  fquare  pvifm,  that  it  might  be  introduced  into  the 
fquare  hole  of  the  block,  which,  being  fixed  very  fafl, 
kept  the  dye  as  fteady  as  any  vice  could  have  done. 
The  planchet  of  metal  was  horizontally  laid  upon  this 
inferior  mafs,  to  receive  the  ftamp  of  it  on  one  fide, 
and  that  of  the  upper  dye,  wherewith  it  was  covered, 
on  the  other.  This  moveable  dye,  having  its  round 
engraved  furface  reiling  upon  the  planchet,  had  at  its 
oppofite  extremity  a  flat  fquare,  and  larger  furface, 
upon  which  they  gave  feveral  heavy  blows,  with  a 
hammer  of  an  enormous  fize,  till-  the  double  ftamp 
was  fuflTiciently,  in  relievo,  imprcfTed  on  each  fide  of 
the  planchet.  This  being  finlflied,  was  immediately 
fiiccecded  by  another,  and'  they  thus  became  a  ftandard 
coin,  which  had  the  degree  of  finenefs  of  the  weight  and 
mark  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  infpeftors, 
to  make  it  good  current  money.  The  ftrong  tem- 
pering which  was  and  is  ftill  given  to  the  two  dyes, 
i^ndering  them  capable  of  bearing  thofe  repeated 
blows.  Coining  has  been  confidcrably  improved  and 
rendered  expeditious,  by  feveral  ingenious  machines, 
and  by  a  wile  apphcation  of  the  fureft  phyfical  expe- 
riments to  the  methods  of  fining,  dyeing,  and  ftamping 
the  diffierent  metals. 

The  three  fineit  inftruments  the  mint-man  ufes,  are 
the-  laminating  engine;  the  machine  for  making  the 
MnprefTions  on  the  edges  of  coins  ;  and  the  mill. 

After  they  have  taken  the  laminae^  or  plates  ef  me- 
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tal,  out  of  the  mould  into  which  they  are  caft,  they  Coma 
do  not  beat  them  on  the  anvil,  as  was  formerly  done, 
but  they  make  them  pafs  and  repafs  between  the  fe- 
veral rollers  of  the  laminating  engine,  which  being 
gradually  brought  clofcr  and  clofcr  to  each  other,  pre- 
fently  give  tlie  lamina  its  uniform  and  exaft  thicknels. 
Inftead  of  dividing  the  lamina  into  fmall  fquares,  they 
at  once  cut  clean  out  of  it  as  many  planchets  as  it  can 
contain,  by  means  of  a  fliarp  iteel  trepan,  of  a  roun- 
difli  figure,  hollow  within,  and  of  a  proportionable 
diameter,  to  fliapc  and  cut  off  the  piece  at  one  and  the 
fame  time.  After  thefe  planchets  have  been  prepared 
and  weighed  with  flandard  pieces,  filed,  or  fcraped  to 
get  off  the  fuperfluous  part  of  the  metal,  aiui  then 
boiled  and  made  clean,  tliey  arrive,  at  laft,  at  the  ma- 
chine (fig.  I.),  which  marks  them,  upon  the  edge; 
and  finally,  the  mill  (fig.  2),  which,  fqueezing  each  p] 
of  them  fingly  between  the  two  dyes,  brought  near  CXLl 
each  other  with  one  blow,  forces  the  two  furfaces  or 
fields  of  the  piece  to  fill  exaftly  all  the  vacancies  of  the 
two  figures  engraved  hollow.  The  engine  which  ferves 
to  laminate  lead,  gives  a  fufficient  notion  of  that  which 
ferves  to  flaten  gold  and  filver  laminas  between  rollers 
of  a  lefTer  fize. 

The  principal  pieces  of  the  machine  (fig.  i.),  to 
ftamp  coins  on  the  edge,  are  two  fteel  laminae,  about 
a  hne  thick.  One  half  of  the  legend,  or  of  the  ring, 
is  engraved  on  the  thicknefs  of  one  of  the  laminae, 
and  the  other  half  on  the  thicknefs  of  the  other  ;  and 
thefe  two  laminae  are  ftraight,  although  the  planchet 
marked  with  them  be  circular. 

When  they  ftamp  a'  planchet,  they  firft  put  it  be- 
tween the  laminae  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  thefe  be- 
ing each  of  them  laid  flat  upon  a  copper-plate,  which 
is  fattened  upon  a  very  thick  wooden  table,  and  the 
planchet  being  hkewife  laid  flat  upon  the  fame  plate, 
the  edge  of  the  planchet  may  touch  the  two  lamina; 
on  each  fide,  and  in  their  thick  part. 

One  ©f  thefe  laminae  is  immoveable,  and  fattened 
with  feveral  fcrews  ;  the  other  Aides  by  means  of  a 
dented  wheel,  which  takes  into- the  teeth,  that  are  on 
the  furface  of  the  lamina.  Tliis  Aiding  lamina  makes 
the  planchet  turn  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  remains 
ftamped  on  the  edge,  when  it  has  made  one  turn. 
Only  crown  and  half-crown  pieces  can  bear  the  im- 
prefiion  of  letters  on  the  thicknefs  of  their  edges. 

The  coining  engine  or  mill  is  fo  handy  (fig.  2.),, 
that  a  fingle  man  may  ftamp  twenty  thoufand  planchets 
in  one  day :  gold,  filver,  and  copper  planchets,  are  all 
of  them  coined  with  a  miH,  to  wliich  the  coining 
fquares  (fig.  3.),  commonly  called  dyes,  are  fattened; 
that  of  the  face  under,  in  a  fquare  box  garniflied  with 
male  and  female  fcrews,  to  fix  and  keep  it  fteady ;  and 
the  other  above,  in  a  little  box  garniflied  with  the 
fame  fcrews,  to  fallen  the  coining  fquare.  The  plan^ 
chet  is  laid  flat  on  ihe  fquare  of  the  effigy,  which  is 
dormant ;  and  they  immediately  pull  the  bar  of  the 
mill  by  its  cords,  which  caufes  the  fciew  fet  within  it^ 
to  turn.  This  enters  into  the  female  fcrew,  which  is. 
in  the  body  of  the  mill,  and  turns  with  fo  much  ftrength,. 
that  by  pufhing  the  upper  fquare  upon  that,  of  the 
effigy,  the  planchet,  violently  preffed  between  both 
fquares,  receives  the  imprefTion  of  both  at  one  pull,, 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

The: 
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The  planchet  thus  ftampt  and  coined,  goes  through 
a  final  examination  of  the  mint  wardens,  from  whofe 
hands  it  goes  into  the  world. 

In  the  Coining  of  Medals,  the  procefs  is  the  fame, 
in  effect,  with  that  of  money  ;  the  principal  difference 
confifting  in  this,  that  money  having  but  a  fmall  re- 
lievo, receives  its  impreffion  at  a  lingle  ftroke  of  the 
engine  ;  whereas  for  medals,  the  height  of  their  re- 
lievo makes  it  neceffary  that  the  ftroke  be  repeated 
feveral  times  :  to  this  end  the  piece  is  taken  out  from 
between  the  dyes,  heated,  and  returned  again;  which 
procefs,  in  medallions  and  large  medals,  is  repeated 
fifteen  or  twenty  times  before  the  full  impreffion  be 
"given  :  care  muft  be  taken,  every  time  the  planchet  is 
removed,  to  take  off  the  fuperfluous  metal  ftretched 
beyond  the  circumference  with  a  file.  Medallions, 
and  medals  of  a  high  relievo,  are  ufually  firft  caft  in 
fand,  by  reafon  of  the  difficulty  of  ftamping  them  in 
the  prefs,  where  they  are  put  only  to  perfect  them  ; 
in  regard  the  fand  does  not  leave  them  clear,  fmooth, 
and  accurate  enough.  Therefore  we  may  fee  that 
medals  receive  their  form  and  impreffion  by  degrees, 
whereas  money  receives  them  all  at  once. 

Britj/Jj  CoiNAGFf  both  by  the  beauty  of  the  engra- 
ving, and  by  the  invention  of  the  impreffions  on  the 
edges,  that  admirable  expedient  for  preventing  the  al- 
teration of  the  fpecies,  is  carried  to  the  utmoll  perfec- 
tion. 

It  was  only  in  the  reign  of  king  William  III.  that 
the  hammer-money  ceafed  to  be  current  in  England, 
where  till  then  it  was  ftruck  in  that  manner,  as  in 
other  nations.  Before  the  hammer  fpecies  was  called 
in,  the  Englifh  money  was  in  a  wretched  condition, 
having  been  filed  and  clipped  by  natives  as  well  as  fo- 
reigners, infomuch  that  it  was  fcarce  left  of  half  the 
value  :  the  retrieving  this  diftreffed  ftate  of  the  Eng- 
lifh money  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  glories  of  king 
William's  reign. 

The  Britiffi  coinage  is  now  wholly  performed  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  where  there  is  a  corporation  for 
it,  under  the  title  of  the  mint.  Formerly  there  were 
here,  as  there  are  ftill  in  other  countries,  the  rights  of 
feinorage  and  braffage  ;  but  fince  the  eighteenth  year 
of  king  Charles  II.  there  is  nothing  taken  either  for 
the  king  or  for  the  expences  of  coning  ;  fo  that  weight 
is  returned  for  weight,  to  any  perfon  who  carries  their 
gold  and  filver  to  the  Tower. 

The  fpecies  coined  in  Great  Britain  are  efteemed 
contraband  goods,  and  not  to  be  exported.  All  fo- 
reign fpecies  are  allowed  to  be  fent  out  of  the  realm, 
as  well  as  gold  and  filver  in  bars,  ingots,  duft,  &c. 

Barbary  Coinage,  particularly  that  of  Fez  and  Tu- 
nis, is  under  no  proper  regulations,  as  every  goldfmith, 
Jew,  or  even  private  perfon,  undertakes  it  at  pleafure  ; 
■  which  praftice  renders  their  money  exceeding  bad, 
and  their  commerce  very  unfafe. 

Mufcovite  Coinage,  In  Mufcovy  there  is  no  other 
coin  ftruck  but  filver,  and  that  only  in  the  cities  of 
Mufcow,  Novogrod,  Twere,  and  Plefkow,  to  which 
may  be  added  Peterfburgh.  The  coinage  of  each  of 
thefe  cities  is  let  out  to  farm,  and  makes  part  of  the 
royal  revenue. 

Perjian  Coinage.  All  the  money  made  in  Perfia 
h  ftruck  with  a  hammer,  as  is  that  of  the  reft  of  Afia; 
and  the  fame  may  be  underftood  of  America,  and  the 
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coafts  of  Africa,  and  even  Mufcovy  :  the  king's  duty,  Coining 
in  Perfia,  is  feven  and  a  half cent,  for  all  the  mo-  ^^\^^ 
neys  coined,  which  are  lately  reduced  to  filver  and  '  ^ 

copper,  there  being  no  gold  coin  there  except  a  kind 
of  medals,  at  the  acceffion  of  a  new  fophi. 

Spanifh  Coinage  is  efteemed  one  of  the  leaft  perfetSt 
in  Europe.  It  is  fettled  at  Seville  and  Segovia,  the 
only  cities  where  gold  and  filver  are  ftruck. 

COIRE,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  Chur,  a  large 
and  handfome  town  of  Switzerland,  and  capital  of  the 
country  of  the  Grifons,  with  a  biftiop's  fee  whofe  pre- 
late has  the  right  "of  coining  money.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  ;  the  leaft  of  which  is  of  the  Roman 
CathoHc  religion,  and  the  greateft  of  the  Proteftant. 
It  is  governed  by  its  own  laws,  and  feated  in  a  plain, 
abounding  in  vineyards  and  game,  on  the  river  Plef- 
fure,  half  a  mile  from  the  Rhine.  E.Long.  9.  27. 
N.  Lat.  46.  50. 

COITION,  the  intercourfe  between  male  and  fe- 
male in  the  a£t  of  generation. 

It  is  obfcrved  that  frogs  are  forty  days  in  the  aft  of 
coition.  Bartholiiie,  &c.  relate,  that  butterflies  make 
130  vibrations  of  the  wings  in  one  a6l  of  coition. 

COIX,  job's-tears:  A  genus  of  the  triandria  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  iji 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Gra- 
nitna.  The  male  flowers  grow  in  fpikes  remote  from 
one  another  ;  the  calyx  is  a  biflorous,  beardlefs  glume. 
The  calyx  of  the  female  is  a  biflorous  glume  ;  the  co- 
rolla a  beardlefs  glume ;  the  ftyle  bipartite ;  the  feed 
covered  with  the  calyx  offified.  Of  this  there  is  but 
one  fpecies,  a  native  of  the  Archipelago  iflands,  and 
frequently  cultivated  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  alfo 
in  the  Weft  Indies.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  rifing  from 
a  fibrous  root,  with  two  or  three  jointed  ftalks,  to  the 
height  of  two  feet,  with  fingle,  long,  narrow  leaves  at 
each  joint,  refembhng  thofe  of  the  rtid  ;  at  the  bafe 
of  the  leaves  come  out  the  fpikes  of  flowers  ftanding 
on  fliort  foot-ftalks ;  the  feeds  greatly  refemble  thofc 
of  gromwell  ;  whence  the  plant  has  by  fome  writers 
been  called  lithofpermum.  This  plant  may  be  propa- 
gated in  this  country  by  feeds  brought  from  Portugal, 
and  fown  on  a  hot-bed  ;  after  which  the  young  plants 
are  to  be  removed  into  a  warm  border,  and  planted  at 
the  diftance  of  two  feet  at  leaft  from  each  other.  They 
will  require  no  other  care  than  to  be  kept  free  from 
weeds.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  the  poor  people  grind 
the  feeds  of  this  plant,  in  times  of  fcarcity,  and  make 
a  coarfe  kind  of  bread  of  them.  The  feeds  are  inclo- 
fed  in  fmall  capfules  about  the  bignefs  of  anEnglifli  pea, 
and  of  different  colours.  Thefe  are  ftrung  upon  filk, 
and  ufed  inftead  of  bracelets  by  fome  of  the  poorer  fort 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  but  efpecially  by  the  negroes. 

COKE,  or  Cooke  (Sir  Edward),  lord  chief  jufticc 
of  the  king's  bench  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  de- 
fcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk,  and  born 
yat  Milcham  in  1549.  When  he  was  a  ftudent  in  the 
Inner-Temple,  the  firft  occafion  of  his  diftinguifhing 
himfelf  was  the  ftating  the  cafe  of  a  cook  belonging  to 
the  Temple  fo  exaftly,  that  all  the  houfe,  who  were 
puzzled  with  it,  admired  him  and  his  pleading,  and  the 
whole  bench  took  notice  of  him.  After  his  marriage 
with  a  lady  of  a  great  fortune,  preferments  flowed  in 
upon  him.  The  cities  of  Norwich  and  Coventry  chofe 
him  for  their  recorder ;  the  county  of  Norfolk,  for 
K  2  ctie 
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Coke  one  of  their  knights  in  parliament ;  and  the  houfe  of 
Colberg'  ^^"'^'"^"Sj  for  their  fpeaker,  in  the  35th  year  of  queen 
■  Eh'zabeth.  The  queen  appointed  him  folicitor-general 
jn  1592,  and  attorney -general  the  next  year.  In 
1603,  he  was  knighted  by  kinij  James  I.  ;  and  in  No- 
vember the  fame  year,  upon  the  trial  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  isfe.  at  Winchefter,  "he  treated  that  gentle- 
man with  a  fcurrility  of  language  hardly  to  be  paral- 
leled. June  27.  he  was  appointed  lord  chief  juflice 
of  the  common  pleas  ;  and  in  1613,  lord  chief  juftice 
of  the  king's  bench,  and  fworn  one  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil. In  1615,  he  was  very  vigorous  in  the  difcovery 
and  profecution  of  the  perfons  employed  in  poifoning 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury  in  the  Tower  in  r6i2.  His 
conteft  not  long  after  with  the  lord  chancellor  Egeton, 
with  fome  other  cafes,  haftened  the  ruin  of  his  inte- 
reft  at  court :  fo  that  he  was  feqneftered  from  the 
council-table  and  the  office  of  lord  chief  juftice.  In 
162  r,  he  vigoroufly  maintained  in  the  houfe  of  cotti- 
mons,  that  no  proclamation  is  of  any  force  againft  the 
parliament.  The  fame  year,  being  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  great  incendiaries  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
he  was  removed  from  the  council  of  ftate  with  dif- 
grace  ;  the  king  faying,  that  "  he  was  the  fitted  in- 
ttrument  for  a  tyrant  that  ever  was  in  England he 
was  alfo  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  his  papers  were 
feized.  Upon  the  calling  of  a  new  patliament  in 
1625,  the  court  party,  to  prevent  his  being  elected  a 
member,  got  him  appointed  fheriff  of  Buckingham- 
Ihire  ;  to  avoid  the  office,  if  poffible,  he  drew  up  ex- 
ceptions againft  the  oath  of  a  (heriff,  but  was  obliged 
to  undertake  the  office.  In  1 628,  he  fpoke  vigoroufly 
upon  grievances  ;  and  made  a  fpeech  in  which  he  af- 
firmed, that  "  the  duke  of  Buckingham  was  the  caufe 
of  all  our  miferies."  While  he  lay  upon  his  death- 
bed, his  papers  and  laft  will  were  feized  by  an  order 
©f  council.  EI'j  died  in  1634,  and  publifhed  many 
works  :  the  moft  remarkable  are  his  Inftitutes  of  the 
laws  of  England ;  the  firfl;  part  of  which  is  only  a  tranf- 
lation  and  comment  of  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  one  of 
the  chief  juftiees  of  the  common  pleas  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV. 

COKENHAUSEN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Livonia  in 
Sweden,  on  the  river  Divina.  E  Long.  24..  26.  N. 
Lat.  56.  40. 

COL,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  one  of  the  weftern 
iflanda  of  Scotland  ;  it  abounds  in  com,  paflure,  falmon, 
eels,  and  cod.    W.  Long.  7.  35.  N.  Lat.  57. 

COLAPIS,  C  CLOPS  (anc.  geog.),  a  river  of  Li- 
burnia,  which  after  a  winding  north-eaftcourfe,  falls  into 
the  Savus,  at  the  Infula  Segeftica.  Now  the  Culpe,  the 
boundary  of  the  Alps,  running  through  Croatia  into 
the  Save.    Colapiani,  the  people  living  on  it  (Pliny). 

COLARBASIANS,  or  Colorbasians,  a  fet  of 
Cbriftians  in  the  Second  century  ;  fo  called  from  their 
leader  Colarbafus,  a  difciple  of  Valentinus  ;  who,  v.'ith 
Marcus,  another  difciple  of  the  fame  mafter,  maintain- 
ed the  whole  plenitude,  and  perfeftion,.  of  trut4i  and 
Ecligion,  to  be  contained  in  the  Greek  alphabet:  and 
that  it  was  upon  this  account  that  Jefus  Chrift  was 
called  the  alpha  and  omega.  This  feft  was  a  branch  of 
the  Valentinians.    See  alfo  Marcosians. 

COLBERG,  a  ftrong,  handfome  fea-port  town  of 
Germany,  in  Pomerania,  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Jruffia.    It  is  remarkable  for  its  £alt  works ;  and  is 
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feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Perfant,  on  the  Baltic 
fca,  60  miles  north-eaft  of  Stetin,  and  30  north-eaft  of 
Camin.    E.  Long.  15,  57.  N.  Lat.  54.  18. 

COLBERT  (John  Baptist),  marquis  of  Segnelai, 
one  of  the  greateft  ftatefmen  that  France  ever  had» 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1619  ;  and  defcended  from  a  fa- 
mily that  lived  at  Rheims  in  Champaigne,  no  way 
confiderabie  for  its  fplendor  and  antiquity.  His  grand- 
father is  faic)  to  have  been  a  wine-merchant,  and  hi* 
father  at  firft  followed  the  fame  occupation  ;  but  after- 
wards traded  in  cloth,  and  at  laft  in  filk..  Our  Colbert 
was  inftrudied  in  the  arts  of  merchandize  ;  and  after- 
wards became  clerk  to  a  notary.  In  1648,  his  rela- 
tion John  Baptift  Colbert,  lord  of  S.  Pouange,  prefer- 
red him  to  the  fervice  of  Michael  Le  Tellitr,  fccretaty 
of  ftate,  whofe  fifter  he  had  married ;  and  here  he  dif- 
covered  fuch  diligence,  and  exatlnefs  in  executing  all 
the  commiffions  that  were  entruftcd  to  his  care,  that 
he  quickly  grew  diftinguiftied.  One  day  his  mafter 
lent  him  to  cardinal  Mazarine,  who  was  then  at  Se- 
dan, with  a  letter  written  by  the  queen  mothtr  ;  and 
ordered  him  to  bring  it  back,  after  that  minifter  had 
feen  it.  Colbert  carried  the  letter,  and  would  not  re- 
turn without  it,  though  the  cardinal  treated  him  rough- 
ly, ufed  feverid  arts  to  deceive  him,  and  obliged  him  ta 
wait  for  it  ftveral  days.  Some  time  after,  the  cardinal 
returning  to  couit,  and  wanting  one  to  write  his  agenda 
or  memoranda,  defired  Le  Tellier  to  furnifli  him  with, 
a  fit  perfon  for  that  employment  :  and  Colbert  being 
prcfented  to  him,  the  cardinal  had  fome  remembrance 
of  him,  and  defired  to  know  where  he  had  feen  him. 
Colbert  was  afraid  of  putting  him  in  mind  of  Sedan^ 
left  the  remembrance  of  his  importunacy,  in  demand- 
ing the  queen's  letter,  ftiould  renew  the  cardinal's  an- 
ger. But  his  eminency  was  fo  far  from  hating  him  foK 
his  faithfulnefs  to  his  late  mafter,  that  he  received  him 
on  condition,  that  he  ftiould  ferve  him  with  the  like 
zeal  and  fidelity, 

Colbert  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  advancement 
of  his  mafter's  interefts,  and  gave  him  fo  many  marks 
of  his  diligence  and  fl<ill,  that  afterwards  he  made  hiai 
his  intendant.  He  accommodated  himfelf  fo  dex- 
teroufly  to  the  inclinations  of  that  minifter,  by  retrench- 
ing his  luperfluous  expences,  that  he  was  entruftedt 
with  the  management  of  that  gainful  trade  of  felling, 
benefices  and  governments.  It  was  by  Colbert's 
counlel,  that  the  cardinal  obliged  the  governors  o£ 
frontier  places  to  maintain  their  garrifons  with  the 
contributions  they  exafted ;  with  which  advice  hi» 
eminency  was  extremely  pleafed.  He  was  fent  to 
Rome,  to  negociate  the  reconciliation  of  cardinal  de 
Rets,  for  which  the  Pope  had  ftiowtd  fome  concern;, 
and  to  perfuade  his  holinefs  to  confent  to  the  difin- 
cameraling  of  Cafto,  according  to  the  treaty  concluded 
with  his  predeceffor  Urban  VIII.  Upon  the  whole. 
Mazarine  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  Colbert's  abilities,, 
and  withal  fuch  a  regard  for  his  faithful  fervices,  that 
at  his  death,  which  happened  in  1661,  he  earneftly 
recommended  him  to  Louis  XIV.  as  the  propereil 
perfon  to  regulate  the  finances,  which  at  that  time 
ftood  in  much  need  of  reformation.  Louis  accept- 
ed the  recommendation,  and  made  Colbert  inten- 
dant of  the  finances.  He  applied  himfelf  to  their 
regulation,  and  fucceeded ;  liiough  it  procured  him 
many  enemies,  and  Come  afironts.     France  is  alfo- 

obliged 
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[olbert.  obliged  to  this  minifter  for  eftabliHiing  at  tliat  time 
her  trade  with  the  Ea!\  and  Wtft  Indies :  a  grent  de- 
fign,  an  ]  from  which  (he  has  reaped  innumerable  ad- 
vantages. 

In  i66\,  he  became  fuperintendant  of  the  build- 
ings ;  and  for  that  time  applied  himfelf  fo  earncftly  to 
the  enlarging  and  adorning  of  the  royal  edifices,  tt;at 
t!icy  arc  at  preftnt  fo  many  mafter-pieces  of  archi- 
tedtdre  :  witnefs  the  palace  of  the  Thuilieries,  the  Lou- 
vre, St  Germain,  Fontainbleau,  and  Chomburd.  As 
for  Verfailles,  it  may  be  laid  tliat  he  raifcd  it  from  the 
ground.  It  was  formerly  a  dog-kennel,  where  Louis 
XIII.  kept  his  hunting  furniture:  it  is  now  a  palace 
fit  for  the  greateft  monarch.  But  royal  palaces  were 
not  Colbert's  only  care  :  he  formed  feveral  defigns  for 
increafing  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  capital 
city,  and  he  did  it  with,  great  magnificence  and  gran- 
deur. The  public  vpas  obhged  to  this  fame  minifter  for 
the  e^lablifliment  of  the  academy  for  painting  and  fculp- 
ture  in  1664.  The  king's  painters  and  fculptois,  with 
other  flcilful  profeffors  of  thofe  arts,  being  profecuted 
at  law  by  the  mafter-painters  at  Paris,  joined  together; 
and  began  to  form,  a  fociety,  under  the  name  of  the 
Royal  Academy  fot  Sculpture  and  Painting.  Their 
defign  was  to  keep  public  exercifcs,  for  the  fake  of 
improving  thofe  fine  arts,  and  advancir;g  them  to  the 
highell  degree  of  perfeftion.  They  put  themfelves  sni- 
der the  protedion  of  M-'zarine,  and  chofe  chancellor 
Scg-iier  their  vice- protedor ;  and  after  Mazarine^s 
deadi  chofe  Seguier  their  protedor,  and  Colbert  their 
vice-protedor.  It  was  at  his  folicitation  that  they 
were  finally  eftablifhcd  by  a  patent,  containing  new  pri- 
vileges, in  1664.  Colbert,  being  made  protedor  af- 
ter the  death  of  Seguier,  thought  fit  that  an  hiltorio- 
grapher  fhould  be  appointed,  whofe  bufinefs  it  fhould 
be  to  colled  all  curious  and  ufeful  obfervations  that 
fiiould  be  made  at  their  conferences.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done  ;  and  his  majeily  was  pleafed  to  fettle 
on  him  a  fa'lary  of  300  livres.  To  Colbert  alfo  the 
lovers  of  naval  knowledge  are  obliged  for  the  eredion 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences :  for  the  making  of  which 
the  more  ufeful,  he  caufed  to  be  ereded,  in  1667,  the 
royal  obfervatory  at  Paris,  which  was  firft  inhabited 
by  Caffmi.  But  thefe  are  not  the  only  obligations 
France  has  to  that  minifter :  fiie  owes  to  him  all  tlie 
advantages  flie  receives  by  the  union  of  the  two  feas ;  a 
prodigious  work,  begun  in  1666  and  finiftied  in  i6ho. 
Colbert  was  alfo  very  intent  upon  matters  of  a  more 
private  nature,  fuch  as  regarded  the  order,  decency, 
and  well  being  of  fociety.  He  undertook  to  reform 
the  courts  of  juftice,  and  to  put  a  flop  to  the  ufurpa- 
tion  of  noble  titles ;  which  it  feems  was  then  very 
common  in  France.  In  the  former  of  thofe  attempts 
he  failed,  in  the  latter  he  fucceeded. 

In  1669,  he  was  made  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  en- 
trufted  with  the  management  of  affairs  relating  to  the 
fea  :  and  his  performances  in  this  province  were  an- 
fwerable  to  the  confidence  his  majefty  repofed  in  him. 
He  iuppreffed  feveral  offices,  which  were  chargeable, 
but  ufelefs :  and  in  the  mean  time,  perceiving  the 
king's  zeal  for  the  extirpation  of  herefy,  he  fhut  up 
the  chamber  inftituted  by  the  edids  of  Paris  and  Roan. 
He  propofed  fcverally  new  regulations  concerning  cri- 
minal courts ;  and  was  extremely  fevere  with  the  par- 
liament of  Tholoufe  for  obflruding  the  meafures  he 
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took  to  carry  the  fame  into  execution.  His  main  de-  Colbert,, 
fjgn  in  reforming  the  tedious  methods  of  proceeding  at 
law,  was  to  give  the  pepple  more  leifure  to  apply  them-  * 
fclves  to  traduig :  for  the  advancement  of  which  he 
procured  an  edid,  to  ered  a  general  infurance-office 
at  Paris,  for  merchants,  &c.  In  X672,  he  was  made 
minifter  of  ftate  :  for  how  bufied  foever  he  was  in  the 
regulation  of  pirbhc  affairs,  yet  he  never  negleded  his 
own  or  his  family's  intereft  and  grandeur,  or  miffed  any 
opportunity  of  advancing  either.  He  had  been  mar- 
ried many  years,  had  (ons  and  daughters  grown  up  ; 
all  of  which,  as  occafion  I'erved,  he  took  care  to  marry 
to  great  perfons.  For  though  he  had  no  reafon  to 
doubt  of  his  m.after's  favour,  yet  he  wifely  fecured  his 
fortune  by  powerful  alliances.  However,  bufinefs  was 
certainly  Colbert's  natural  turn  ;  and  he  not  only  loved 
it,  but  was  very  impatient  to  be  interrupted  in  it,  as 
-  the  following  anecdote  may  ferve  to  ftrow.  A  lady  of 
great  quality  was  one  day  urging  him,  when  he  was  in 
the  hei^iht  of  his  power,  to  do  her  fome  piece  of  fer- 
vice ;  and  perceiving  him  inattentive  and  inflexible, 
threw  herfelf  at  his  feet,  in  the  prefence  of  above  100 
j)erfons,  crying,  "  I  beg  your  greatnefs,  in  the  name 
of  G^d,  to  grant  me  this  favour."  Upon  which  Col- 
bert, kneeling  down  over  againft  her,  replied,  in  the 
fame  mournful  tone,  "  I  conjure  you,  madam,  in  the 
name  of  God,  not  to  difturb  me." 

This  great  minifter  died  of  the  ftone,  September  6. 
1683.  in  his  65th  year;  leaving  behind  him  fix  fons 
and  three  daughters.  He  was  of  a  middle  ftature,  ra- 
ther lean  than  fat.  His  mien  was  low  and  dejeded, 
his  air  gloomy,  and  his  afped  ftern.  He  llept  little, 
and  was  very  lober.  Though  naturally  four  and  mo- 
rofe,  he  knew  how  to  ad  the  lover,  and  had  miltreffes. 
He  was  of  a  flow-  conception,  but  fpoke  judici- 
oufly  of  every  thing  after  he  had  once  comprehended 
it.  He  underftood  bufinels  perfedly  well,  and  hepur- 
furd  it  with  unwearied  application.  Thus  he  filled 
the  moft  important  places  with  high  reputation  and 
credit ;  and  his  influence  diffufed  itltlf  through  every 
part  of  the  governmiCnt.  He  reftored  the  finances, 
the  navy,  the  commerce  :  and  he  ereded  thofe  various 
works  of  art,  which  have  ever  fince  been  monuments 
of  his  tafte  and  magnificence.  He  was  a  lover  of 
learning,  though  he  never  applied  to  it  himfelf  j  and 
therefore  conferred  d  onations  and  penfions  upon  Icho- 
lars  in  other  countries,  while  he  e'labhfhed  and  pro- 
teded  academies  in  his  own.  He  invited  into  France 
painters,  ftatuaries,  mathematicians,  and  artifts  of  all 
kinds,  who  were  any  way  eminent  :  thus  giving  new 
life  to  the  fciences,  and  making  them  flourifti,  as  they 
did,  exceedingly.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  a  wife,  ac- 
tive, generous- fpirited  minifter;  ever  attentive  to  the 
interefts  of  his  mafter,  the  happinefs  of  the  people,  the 
progrefs  of  arts  and  manufadures,  and  in  fhort  to- 
every  thing  that  could  advance  the  credit  and  interelt 
of  his  country.  He  was  a  pattern  for  all  minifters  of 
ftate  ;  and  every  nation  may  wifh  themfelves  bleffed 
with  a  Colbert. 

COLCHESTER,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Ef- 
fex  in  England  It  is  by  fome  thought  to  be  the  place- 
mentioned  by  Antoninus  under  the  name  of  Colonia, 
different  from  Colonia  Camaloduni,  and  by  the  Saxons 
called  Caer  Colin.  It  is  a  beautiful,  populous,  and 
pleafant  town,  extt  ndcd  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  from. 
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eaft  to  weft,  and  adorned  with  10  churches.    It  had 

formerly  ftiong  walls  and  a  callle,  but  now  there  are 
fcarce  any  remains  of  either.  This  place  is  faid  to 
have  given  birth  to  Fl.  Julia  Helena,  mother  to  Con- 
ftantine  the  XJieat,  and  ^daughter  to  king  Coelus,  fo 
much  celebrated  for  her  piety  and  zeal  in  propagating 
the  Chrillian  religion.  Here,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  is  a  great  manufafture  of  bays  and  fays. 
It  is  alfo  famous  for  its  oyfters ;  in  pickling  and  barrel- 
ling which,  the  inhabitants  excel.  The  rendering  na- 
vigable the  river  Coin,  on  which  the  town  (lands, 
has  greatly  promoted  its  trade  and  manufaftures.  The 
town  had  formerly  an  abbey  whofe  abbot  was  mitred 
and  fat  in  parliament.  In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars 
it  was  befieged  by  the  parliament's  troops  and  reduced 
by  famine.  It  was  formerly  a  corporation,  but  lately 
loft  its  charter  for  fome  mifdemeanor ;  however,  it  ftill 
fends  two  members  to  parliament.  E.  Long.  i. 
N.  Lat.  51.  55. 

COLCHI  ( Arrian,  Ptolemy),  a  town  of  the  Hither 
India  ;  thought  to  be  Cochin,  on  the  coaft.  of  Malabar; 
BOW  a  faftory  and  ftrong  foit  of  the  Dutch.  E.  Long. 
75.  o.  N.  Lat.  [o.  o. 

COLCHICUM,  MEADow-sAFFRON  :  A  genus  of 
the  trigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  ninth  order,  Spathacea.  The  corolla  is  fexpaitite, 
with  its  tube  radicated,  or  having  its  root  in  the 
ground  ;  there  are  three  capfules,  connedled  and  in- 
flated. There  are  three  fpecies,  all  of  them  bulbous- 
rooted,  low,  perennials,  pofTeffing  the  fingular  property 
of  their  leaves  appearing  at  one  time,  and  their  flowers 
at  another  ;  the  former  rifing  long  and  narrow  from 
the  root  in  the  fpring,  and  decaying  in  June  ;  the 
flowers,  which  are  monopetalous,  long,  tubular,  ere6t, 
and  fix-parted,  rife  naked  from  the  root  in  autumn, 
not  more  than  four  or  five  inches  high.  Their  co- 
lours afford  a  beautiful  variety ;  being  purple,  va- 
riegated purple,  white,  red,  rofe-coloured,  yellow,  &c. 
with  fingle  and  double  flowers.  They  are  all  hardy 
plants,  infomuch  that  they  will  flower  though  the  roots 
happen  to  lie  out  of  the  ground  ;  but  by  this  they  are 
much  weakened.  They  are  propagated  by  offsets 
from  the  roots,  of  which  they  are  very  prolific.  Thefe 
are  to  be  taken  up  and  divided  at  the  decay  of  the 
leaf  in  fummer,  planting  the  whole  again  before  the 
middle  of  Augufl.  They  are  to  be  placed  at  nine  in- 
ches diftance  from  one  another,  and  three  inches  deep 
in  the  ground. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  poifopous.  When  young 
and  full  of  fap,  its  tafte  is  very  acrid  ;  but  when  old, 
mealy  and  faint.  Two  drachms  of  it  killed  a  large 
dog  in  1 3  hours,  operating  violently  by  ftool,  vomit, 
and  urine.  One  grain  of  it  fwallowed  by  a  healthy 
man,  produced  heats  in  the  ftomach,  and  foon  after 
flufliing  heats  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  with  fre- 
quent fhiverings,  followed  by  colicky  pains  ;  after 
which  an  itching  in  the  loins  and  urinary  paffages  was 
perceived ;  then  came  on  a  continual  inclination  to  make 
water,  a  tenefmus,  pain  in  the  head,  quick  pulfe,  thirft, 
and  other  difagreeable  fymptoms.  Notwithflanding 
thefe  effefts,  however,  an  infufion  of  the  roots  in  vine- 
gar, formed  into  a  fyrup  with  honey  or  fugar,  proves  a 
fafe  and  powerful  perioral  and  diuretic,  and  is  often  of 
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fervlcc  in  dropfies,  &c.  The  virtues  of  colchlcum  feem  Co!du« 
much  to  refemble  thofe  of  fquiils.    The  hermodactyl 

of  the  {hops  is  faid  to  be  the  root  of  the  variegatum,  a  

fpecies  of  this  genus.  v— — 

COLCHIS,  a  country  of  Afia,  at  the  fouth  of 
Afiatic  Sarmatia,  eaft  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  north  of  Ar- 
menia, and  weft  of  Iberia.  It  is  famous  for  the  expe- 
dition of  the  Argonauts,  and  as  the  birih-place  of  Me- 
dea. It  was  fruitful  in  poifonous  herbs,  and  produced 
excellent  flax.  The  inhabitants  were  originally  Egyp- 
tians, who  fettled  there  when  Sefoflris  king  of  Egypt 
extended  his  conquefls  in  the  north. 

COLCOTHAR,  the  fubftance  remaining  after  the 
diflillation  or  calcination  of  martial  vitriol  by  a  violent 
fire.    See  Chemistry,  n°  62 1. 

COLD,  in  a  relative  fenfe,  fignifies  the  fenfation  jjgjjj^^.jjQj,^ 
which  accompanies  a  tranfition  of  the  fine  veifels  of  the 
human  body  from  an  expanded  to  a  more  contrafted 
ftate.  In  an  abfolute  fenfe,  it  fignifies  the  caufe  of 
this  tranfition;  or,  in  general,  the  caufe  of  the  contrac- 
tion of  every  fubftance,  whether  folid  or  fluid,  in  na- 
ture. 

The  arguments  concerning  the  fubflance  of  cold  in  Cold  "tends 
the  abftratt,  are  difcuffed  under  the  article  Chemistry,  to  make  bO' 
to  which  We  muft  at  prtfent  refer  the  reader.    In  that'^'" 
article  it  is  obferved,  that  cold  naturally  tends  to  make*"*^* 
bodies  eleftric  which  are  not  fo  naturally,  and  to  in- 
creafe  the  eleftric  properties  of  thofe  which  are  :  and 
in  confirmation  of  the  hypothefis  there  advanced,  it'may 
be  obferved,  that  all  bodies  do  not  tranfmit  cold  equally- 
well  ;  but  that  the  beft  conduftors  of  eleftricity,  viz.. 
metals,  are  likewife  the  befl:  conduClors  of  cold.    We  Bodies  ren- 
may  alfo  add,  that  when  the  cold  has  been  carried  toderedelec- 
fuch  an  extremity  as  to  render  any  body  an  ele£lric,  t^'^by  cold, 
it  then  ceafes  to  conduft  the  cold  as  well  as  formerly,  jf^^^"*^.!*^ 
This  is  exemplified  in  the  praftice  of  the  Laplanders  thli[  for- ' 
and  Siberians,  where  the  cold  in  winter  is  extremely  mcrly. 
fevere.    In  order  to  exclude  it  from  their  habitations 
the  more  effeftually,  they  cut  pieces  of  ice,  which  in 
the  winter  lime  muft  always  be  elettric  in  thefe  coun- 
tries, and  put  them  into  their  windows  ;  which  they 
find  to  be  much  more  effeftual  in  keeping  out  the  cold 
than  any  other  fubftance. 

Cold,  as  well  as  heat,  may  be  produced  artificially,  why'^cold 
though  we  have  no  method  of  making  cold  increafe  it- cannot  in- 
felf  as  heat  will  do.    The  reafon  of  this  eafily  appears '^'■^^fcitfelt 
from  what  is  faid  on  the  fubjeft  of  cold  under  the  ar- ^^'^^  *^^^'* 
tide  Chemistry  :  for  if  this  confifts  in  a  partial  cefTa- 
tion  of  motion  in  the  elementary  fluid,  it  is  plain,  that  s. 
though  we  may  partly  put  an  end  to  this  motion  in  a 
very  fmall  part  of  it ;  yet  that  of  the  furrounding  at- 
mofphere  extending  for  an  immenfe  way  farther  than 
we  can  extend  our  influence,  will  quickly  counteract 
our  operations,  and  reduce  the  bodies  to  the  fame  tem- 
perature they  were  of  before.  Though  there  are  there- 
fore fome  liquids  which  by  mixture  will  produce  con- 
fiderable  degrees  of  cold  ;  yet  by  being  left  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  furrounding  warm  atmofphere,  the  heat  is 
quickly  communicated  from  it  to  them,  and  the  effedl 
of  the  mixture  ceafes.    The  cafe  is  very  different  with 
heat ;  for  this  fluid,  of  itfelf  naturally  very  much  in- 
clined to  motion,  no  fooner  finds  an  opportunity  of 
exerting  its  aftion,  than  vaft  quantities  of  what  was 
formerly  at  reft  rufh  from  all  quarters  to  the  place 
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Cold,  where  the  a<5lion  has  commenced,  and  continue  it  un- 
til the  equiUbrlum  is  reftored,  as  is  particularly  explain- 
ed under  the  article  Chemistry. 

The  power  of  producing  cold  belongs  particularly  to 
.  bodies  of  the  faline  clafs.  In  a  piper  of  the  Philofo- 
-  phical  Tranfattions,  Z74,  Mr  GeofFroy  gives  an  ac- 
count of  fomc  remarkable  experiments  with  regard  to 
the  pfoduftion  of  cold.  Four  ounces  of  fal  ammoniac 
dilFolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  made  his  thermometer  de- 
fcend  two  inches  and  three  quarters  in  lefs  than  fifteen 
minutes.  An  ounce  of  the  fame  fait  put  into  four  or 
five  ounces  of  dittilled  water,  made  the  thermometer 
defcend  two  inches  and  a  quarter.  Half  an  ounce  of 
fal  ammoniac  mixed  with  three  ounces  of  fpirit  of 
nitre,  made  the  thermometer  defcend  two  inches  and 
five  lines  ;  but  on  ufing  fpirit  of  vitriol  inftead  of  nitre, 
it  funk,  two  inches  and  fix  lines.  In  this  laft  experi- 
ment it  was  remarked,  that  the  vapours  raifcd  from  the 
mixture  had  a  coiifiderable  degree  of  heat,  though  the 
liquid  itfelf.  was  fo  extremely  cold.  Four  ounces  of 
faltpetre  mixed  with  a  pint  of  water,  funk  the  thermo- 
meter one  inch  three  lines  ;  but  a  like  quantity  of  fea- 
falt  funk  it  only  two  lines.  Acids  always  produced 
heat,  even  common  fait  with  its  own  fpirit.  Volatile 
alkaline  falts  produced  cold  in  proportion  to  their  pu- 
rity, but  fixed  alkalies  heat. 

The  greatcft  degree  of  cold  produced  by  the  mixture  of 
falts  and  aqueous  fluids  was  that  fhown  by  M.  Homberg; 
who  gives  the  following  receipt  for  making  the  expe- 
riment :  "  Take  a  pound  of  corrofive  fubllmate,  and 
as  much  fal  ammoniac  ;  powder  them  fcparately,  and 
mix  the  powders  very  exaftly ;  put  the  mixture  into 
a  vial,  pouring  upon  it  a  pint  and  a  half  of  diilllled 
vinegar,  fiiaking  all  well  together."  This  compofi- 
tion  grows  fo  cold,  that  a  man  can  fcarce  hold  it  in  his 
hands  in  fummer  ;  and  It  happened,  as  M.  Homberg 
was  making  the  experiment,  that  the  fubjetl  froze. 
The  fame  thing  once  happened  to  M.  GeofFroy  in  ma- 
king an  experiment  with  fal  ammoniac  and  water,  but 
it  never  was  In,  his  power  to  make  it  fucceed  a  fecond 
time. 

If,  inftead  of  making  thefe  experiments,  however, 
with  fluid  water,  we  take  it  in  Its  congealed  fliate  of 
ice,  or  rather  fnow,  degrees  of  cold  wiU  be  produced 
vaftly  fuperior  to  any  we  have  yet  mentioned.  A  mix 
ture  of  fnow  and  common  fait  finks  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer to  o;  potaflies  and  powdered  ice  fink  it  eight 
degriies  farther;  two  afFufions  of  fpirit  of  fait  on'pound- 
cd  ice  funk  It  below  144-°  below  o;  but  by  repeat- 
ed affufions  of  fpirit  of  nitre  Mr  Fahrenheit  funk  it  to 
40°  below  o.  This  is  the  ultimate  degree  of  cold  which 
the  mercurial  thermometer  will  meafure  :  becaufe  the 
mercury  Itfelf  begins  then  to  congeal ;  and  thei-efore 
we  mull  afterwards  have  recourfe  to  fpirit  of  wine, 
naptha,  or  fome  other  fluid  which  will  not  congeal. 
The  greateft  degree  of  cold'  hitherto'producible  by  ar- 
tificial means  has  been  80*  below  o  ;  which  was  done 
at  Hudfon's  Bay  by  means  of  fnow  and  vitriolic  acid, 
the  thermometer  flanding  naturally  at  20°  below  o. 
Greater  degrees  of  cold  than  this  have  indeed  been  fup- 
pofed.  Mr  Martin,  In  his  Treatlfe  on  .Heat,  relates, 
that  at  Kirenga  in  Siberia,  the  mercurial  thermometer 
funk  to  i  1 8°  Ijelow  o ;  and  Profeflbr  Brown  at  Peterf- 
burg,  when  he  made  the  firft  experiment  of  congeal- 
ing q^uickfilver,  fixed  the  point  of  congelatioa  at  350^ 


below  o  5  but  Dr  Black,  as  foon  as  the  experiment  CM. 

was  made  known  in  this  country,  obferved,  that  In  all       ^  " 

probability  the  point  of  congelation  was  far  above  this. 

His  reafons  for  fuppofing  this  to  be  the  cafe  were,  that 

the  mercury  defcended  regularly  only  to  a  certain  point, 

auer  which  it  would  dticend  fuddcnly  and  by  ftarts 

100  degrees  at  a  time.    This,  he  conje&ured,  might 

proceed  from  the  Irregular  contraction  of  the  metal 

after  It  was  congealed  ;  and  he  obferved,  that  there 

was  one  thermometer  employed  in  the  experiment  which 

was  not  frozen,  and  which  did  not  defcend  fo  low  by 

a  great  many  degrees.    Experience  has  fince  verified 

his  conjecture  ;  and  it  Is  now  generally  known,  that 

40^  below  o  is  the  frtezing  point  of  quickfilver. 

Since  the  difcovery  of  the  pofhbllity  of  producing 
cold  by  artificial  means,  various  experiments  have  been 
made  on  the  efficacy  of  fahne  fubllances  in  this  way ; 
all  of  which,  when  properly  applied,  are  found  to  have 
a  confiderable  degree  of  power.  Dr  Boerhaave  found, 
that  both  fal  ammoniac  and  nitre,  when  well  dried  in 
a  crucible,  and  reduced  to  fine  powder,  will  produce 
a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  if  they  had  not  been  7 
treated  in  this  manner.  His  experiments  were  re-  Mr  Wal- 
peated  by  Mr  Walker  apothecary  to  the  Redcliflc  In-  K'^r's  expe- 
firmary  in  Oxford  with  the  fame  refult :  but  he  found, 
that  his  thermometer  funk  32°  by  means  of  a  folution 
of  fal  ammoniac  ;  when  Boerhaave's,  with  the  fame, 
fell  only  28°.  Nitre  funk  it  19°.  On  mixing  the 
two  faks  together,  he  found  that  the  power  of  produ- 
cing cold  was  confiderably  increafed.  By  equal  parts 
of  thefe  falts,  he  cooled  fome  water  to  22°,  the  ther- 
mometer ftanding  at  47°  in  tlie  open  air.  Adding  to 
this  fome  powder  of  the  fame  kind,  and  iramerfing  two 
fmall  phials  In  the  mixture,  one  containing  boiled  and 
the  other  unboiled  water,  he  foon  found  them  both 
frozen,  the  unboiled  water  freezing  firfl;. 

Having  obferved  that  Glauber's  fait,  when  it  retains 
the  water  of  cryftalllzation,  produces  cold  during  its 
folution,  he  tried  Its  power  when  mixed  wth  the  other 
falts,  and  thus  funk  the  thermometer  from  65^  to  19'^; 
and  thus  he  was  able  to  freeze  water  when  the  thermo- 
meter flood  as  high  as  70°.  And,  laftly,  by  firft  cool- 
ing the  falts  in  water  in  one  mixture,  and  then  making 
another  of  the  cooled  thermometers,  he  was  able  to 
fink  the  thermometer  64°.  Thus  he  froze  a  mixture 
of  fpirit  of  wine  and  water  in  the  proportion  of  feven 
of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former  ;  and  by  adding  a 
quantity  of  cooled  m.aterials  to  the  mixture  in  which 
this  was  frozen,  the  thermometer  funk  to  — 4,  or  69°. 
Spirit  of  nitre  diluted  with  water  reduced  the  thermo- 
meter to  — 3  ;  and,  by  the  addition  of  fal  ammoniac, 
to  — 15.  Nitrous  ammoniac  reduced  it  from  50^  to- 
15-  ;  but  the  cold  was  not  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  fal  ammoniac  or  nitre.  g. 

The  moft  .remarkable  experiment,  however,  was  His  method 
with  fpirit  of  nitre  poured  on  Glauber's  fait,  the  ef-  of  freezing 
feft  of  which  was  found  to  be  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
fame  fpirit  poured  on  Ice  or  fnow;  and  the  addition  of 
fal  ammoniac  rendered  the  cold  ftill  more  intenfe.  The 
proportions  of  thefe  ingredients  recommended  bv  Mr 
Walker  are  concentrated  nitrous  acid  two  parts  by 
weight,  water  one  part;  of  tliis  mixture  cooled  to  the 
temperature  of  the  atmofphere  18  ounces,  of  Glauber's 
fait  a  pound  and  an  half  avoirdupois,  and  of  fal  am- 
moniac 12  ounces.  On  adding  the  Glauber's  fait  to. 
3>  ^  the 
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■O'-U.  the  nitrous  atid,  tlic  thermorritter  fell  from  50"  to  — i", 
•"-v^  or  52  dtgic'cs;  and  on  the  addition  of  the  fal  ammoniac, 
to  —  9"^.  Tlius  Mr  Walker  was  able  to  freeze  quick- 
lilver  without  either  ice  cr  fnow,  when  the  thermo- 
meter ftood  at  45°.  For  the  experiment  four  pans 
were  procured  of  different  fizes,  fo  that  one  might  be 
put  within  the  other.  The  lar^eft  of  thefe  pans  was 
placed  in  a  veffcl  IHll  larger,  in  which  the  materials  for 
the  fecond  frigorinc  mixture  were  thinly  fpread  in  or- 
■der  to  be  cooled  ;  the  fecond  pan,  containing  the  li- 
quor, viz.  the  vitriolic  acid  properly  diluted,  was  pla- 
ced in  the  largeft  pan  ;  the  third  pan,  containing  the 
falts  for  the  third  mixture,  was  immerfed  in  the  liquor 
of  the  fecond  pan  ;  and.  the  liquor  for  the  third  mix- 
ture was  put  into  wide-mouthed  phials,  which  were 
imm.erfcd  in  the  fecond  pan  likewife,  and  floated  round 
the  third  pan  ;  the  fourth  pan,  which  was  the  fmalleft 
of  all,  containing  its  cooling  materials,  was  placed  in 
the  midft  of  the  falts  of  the  third  pan.  The  materials 
for  the  firft  and  fecond  mixtures  confifted  of  diluted 
vitriolic  acid  and  Glauber's  fait;  the  third  and  fourth  of 
diluted  nitrous  acid,  Glauber's  fait,  and  falammoniac, 
in  the  proportions  above  mentioned.  The  pans  being 
adjufted  in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  the  mate- 
rials of  the  ftrfl  and  largefl  pan  were  m'xed:  this  re- 
duced the  thermometer  to  10^,  and  cooled  the  liquor 
in  the  fecond  pan  to  20" ;  and  the  falts  for  the  fecond 
mixture,  which  were  placed  underneath  in  the  large 
veflel,  nearly  as  much.  The  fecond  mixture  was  then 
made  with  the  materials  thus  cooled,  and  the  thermo- 
meter was  reduced  to  3^,  The  ingredients  of  the  third 
mixture,  by  immerfion  in  this,  were  cooled  to  10°; 
and,  when  mixed,  reduced  the  thermometer  to  — 15'. 
The  materials  for  the  fourth  mixture  were  cooled  by 
immerfion  in  this  third  mixture  to  about  — 12°.  On 
mixture  they  funk  the  mercury  very  rapidly,  and  feem- 
ingly  below  —40'',  though  the  froth  occalioned  by  the 
ebullition  of  the  materials  prevented  any  accurate  ob- 
fervation.  The  lealon  why  this  laft  mixture  reduced 
the  thermometer  more  than  the  third,  though  both 
were  of  the  fame  materials,  and  the  latter  of  a  lower 
temperature,  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  partly  bccaufe 
the  fourth  pan  l^ad  not  another  immerfed  in  it  to  give 
it  heat,  and  partly  becaufe  the  materials  were  reduced 
to  a  finer  powder. 

The  experiments  were  repeated  with  many  varia- 
tions ;  but  only  one  mixture  appeared  to  Dr  Beddoes, 
by  Avhom  the  account  was  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society,  to  be  applicable  to  any  ufeful  purcofe.  This 
is  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of 
water  ;  which,  by  diffolving  Glauber's  fait,  produces 
*  -  about  46°  of  cold,  and  by  the  addition  of  fal  ammoniac 
tecomcs  more  Inttmle  by  a  few  degrees.  At  one  time, 
when  Mr  Walker  was  trying  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
oil  of  vitriol  and  one  of  water,  he  perceived,  that  at 
the  temperature  of  35°  the  mixture  coagulated  as  if 
frozen,  and  the  thermometer  became  ftationary  ;  but 
on  adding  more  Glauber's  fait,  it  fell  again  in  a  fliort 
time  :  but  lefs  cold  was  produced  than  when  this  cir- 
cumllance  did  not  occur,  and  when  the  acid  was 
weaker.  The  fame  appearance  of  coagulation  took 
place  with  other  proportions  of  acid  and  water,  and 
with  other  temperatures. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  this  effetl  of  Glauber's  fait  in 
producing  cold  took  place  only  when  it  was  poffefTed 
84.  2, 
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of  Its  water  of  cryftallization  ;  an^  thus  the  mineral  Coli. 
aikah  alfo  augmented  the  cold  of  fome  of  the  mix- 
tures :  but  when  the  water  of  cryftallization  was  dlf-Q,^^^^^^ 
fipsted,  neither  of  them  had  any  effeft  of  this  kind. 
"  This  circumllance  (fays  Dr  Beddoes)  leads  us  in  ex(-eriint 
fome  meafure  to  the  theory  of  the  phenomenon.  Wa- 
ter undoubtedly  exifts  in  a  folid  ilate  in  cryftals ;  it 
mull  therefore,  as  in  other  cafes,  abforb  a  determinate 
quantity  of  fire  before  it  can  return  to  its  liquid  ftate. 
On  this  depends  the  difference  between  Glauber's  fait 
and  mineral  alkali  in  its  different  Hates  of  cryftalliza- 
tion and  efHorefcence.  The  fame  circumftance,  too, 
enables  us  to  underfland  the  great  effe6l  of  Glauber's 
fult  ;  which,  as  fjir  as  I  underftand,  has  the  greatefl 
quantity  of  water  of  ciyftallization."  On  this  the  re- 
viewers remark,  that  "  if  in  fummer  the  water  brought 
from  a  deep  well  is  at  52°,  in  this  cheap  and  eafy  way 
it  might  be  reduced  to  1 2 " ;  and  wine  placed  in  it 
would  be  chilled." 

Thele  exceffive  degrees  of  cold  occur  naturally  ia 
many  parts  of  the  globe  in  the  winter-time.  It  is 
true,  we  are  very  much  unacquainted  with  them  in  this 
country:  yet  in  the  winter  of  1780,  Mr  Wilfon  of 
Glafgow  obferved  that  a  thermometer  laid  on  the  ' 
fnow  funk  to  25  -  below  o  ;  but  this  was  only  for  a 
fhort  time  ;  and  in  general  our  atmofphere  does  not 
admit  of  very  great  degrees  of  cold  for  any  length  of 
time.  Mr  Derham,  however,  in  the  year  1708,  ob- 
ferved in  England,  that  the  mercury  ftood  within  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  of  its  ftation  when  plunged  into  a 
mixture  of  fnow  and  fait.  In  1732,  the  thermometer 
at  Peterfburg  ftood  at  28°  below  o;  and  in  1737, 
when  the  French  academicians  wintered  at  the  north 
polar  circle,  or  near  it,  the  thermometer  funk  to  33" 
below  o;  and  in  the  Afiatic  and  American  continents, 
ftill  greater  degrees  of  cold  are  very  common. 

The  efFefts  of  thefe  extreme  degrees  of  cold  are  very 
furprifing.  Trees  are  burft,  rocks  rent,  and  rivers  and 
lakes  frozen,  feveral  feet  deep  :  metallic  fubitances 
blifter  the  flcin  like  red-hot  iron  :  the  air,  when 
drawn  in  by  refpiration,  hurts  the  lungs,  and  excites 
a  cough  :  even  the  effects  of  fire  in  a  gi-eat  meafure 
feem  to  ceafe  ;  and  it  is  obferved,  thac  though  metals 
are  kept  for  a  confideiable  time  before  a  ftrong  fire, 
they  will  Itill  freeze  water  when  thrown  upon  them. 
When  the  French  mathematicians  wintered  at  Tornea 
in  Lapland,  the  external  air,  when  fuddenly  admitted 
into  their  rooms,  converted  the  moiilure  of  the  air  into 
whirls  of  fnow  ;  their  breafts  fetmed  to  be  rent  when 
they  breathed  it,  and  the  contact:  of  it  was  intolerable 
to  their  bodies  ;  and  the  fpirit  of  wine,  which  had  not 
been  highly  reftified,  burft  fome  of  their  thermometers 
by  the  congelation  of  the  aqueous  part. 

Extreme  cold  very  often  proves  fatal  to  animals  in 
thofe  countries  where  the  winters  are  very  fevere  ;  and 
thus  7000  Swedes  perllhed  at  once  iu  attempting  to 
pafs  the  mountains  which  divide  Norway  from  Sweden. 
It  is  not  neceffary,  indeed,  that  the  cold,  in  order  to 
ppove  fatal  to  the  human  Hfe,  fliould  be  fo  very  intenfe 
as  has  been  jufl  mentioned.  There  is  only  requifite  a 
degree  fome  what  below  32°  of  Fahrenheit,  accompa- 
nied with  fnow  or  hail,  from  which  fhelter  cannot  be 
obtained.  The  fnow  which  falls  upon  the  clothes,  or 
the  uncovered  parts  of  the  body,  then  melts,  and  by 
a  continual  evaporation  carries  off  the  animal  heat  to 
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fticK  a  de^ee,  that  a  fufflcient  qiljiHljtf  is  rtot  left  fo¥ 
the  fupport  of  life.  In  fuch  ckfes,  the  pet-fbn  finll  ffefel^ 
hinfifelf  extremely  chill  and  Uri^Jlfy  ;  he  b^giils  to  turn 
Ilrtlefs,  Unwilling  to  vVaik  or  uf(^  exei-eiffe  td  keep  him- 
felf  wann  ;  and  at  laft  turns  drdvvfy,  fits  down  to  re- 
frefli  himfelf  i^ith  fleep,  but  wakes  no  rtlore.  An  in- 
ftance  of  this  was  feen  riot  many  yeai's^  a^o  at  Terra 
del  FuCgo ;  where  Df  Solander,  with  fome  others, 
having  taken  an  excurfion  up  the  country,  the  cold' 
was  fo  intenfe,  that  one  of  their  nttmber  died.  The 
Do6lor  himfelf,  though  he  had  warned  his  companions' 
of  the  danger  of  fleeping  in  that  fituation,  yet  could 
not  be  prevented  from  making  that  dangerous  experi- 
ment himfelf ;  and  though  he  was  awaked  with  all 
pbflible  expedition,  his  body  was  fo  much  (hrunk  in 
bulk,  tliat  his  flioes  fell  off  his  feet,  and  it  was  with 
the  utmoft  difficulty  that  he  was  recovered. 

In  thofe  parts  of  the  world  where  vaft  mafles  of  ice 
are  produced,  the  accumulation  of  it,  by  abforbing  the 
heat  of  the  atmofphere,  occafions  an  abfolute  fteriHty 
in  tifi?  adjacent  countries,  as  is  particularly  the  cafe 
with  the  ifland  of  Iceland  ;  where  the  vaft  colleftions 
of  ice  floating  out  from  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  flop- 
ped on  that  coaft,  are  fometimes  feveral  years  in  thaw- 
ing. Indeed,  where  great  quantities  of  ice  are  collec- 
ted, it  would  feem  to  h^ve  a  power  like  fire,  both  aug- 
menting its  own  cold  and  that  of  the  adjacent  bodies.. 
An  inftance  of  this  is  related  imder  the  article  Eva- 
poration, in  Mr  Wedgewood's  experiment,  where 
the  true  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  is  alfo  pointed  out. 

Cold,  in  medicine.    See  MEDiciNE-Zw^/fA;. 

Cold,  in  farriery.    See  there,  §  lii. 

COLDENIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  tetra- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranked  among  thofe  the  or- 
der of  which  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  tetraphj  llous  ; 
the  corolla  funnel- fliaped  ;  the  flyles  four;  the  feeds 
two  and  bilocular.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native 
of  India.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  whofe  branches  trail 
on  the  ground,  extending  about  fix  inches  from  the 
root.  They  are  adorned  with  fmall  blue  flowera  grow- 
ing in  clufters,  which  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds  fown  on  a  hot- 
bed ;  v.'hen  the  plants  come  up,  they  may  be  removed 
each  into  a  feparate  pot,  and  plungc-d  into  a  hot-bed  of 
tanner's  bark,  where  they  are  to  remain  conftantly. 

COLDINGHAM,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Cohnm  oi 
Ptolemy,  and  called  by  Bede  the  city  Coldana  and  of 
Colud  / Coludum J,  fituated  on  the  borders  of  Scotland, 
about  two  miles  from  Eymouth,  was  a  place  famous 
many  ages  ago  for  its  convent.  This  was  the  oldeft 
gunnery  in  Scotland,  for  here  the  virgin-wife  Ethel- 
dreda  took  the  veil  in  670 ;  but  by  the  ancient  name 
Coludum  it  fliould  feem  that  if  had  before  been  inhabited 
by  the  religious  called  Culdees.  In  870  it  was  deftroyed 
by  the  Danes,  but  its  name  rendered  immortal  by  the 
heroifm  of  its  nuns ;  who,  to  preferve  themfclves  in- 
violate from  thofe  invaders,  cut  off  their  lips  and  nofes  ; 
and  thus  rendering  themfclves  objefts  of  horror,  were, 
with  their  abbefs  Ebba,  burnt  in  tlie  monaftery  by  the 
dilappointed  favages.  After  this  it  lay  deferted  till  the 
year  1098,  when  king  Edgar  founded  on  its  fite  a  priory 
of  henedidtinea  in  honour  of  StCuthbcrt,  and  beftowed 
it  on  the  monks  of  Durham. 

Mr  Pennant's  dtfcription  of  the  black,  joylefs, 
Vol.  V.  Part  I. 
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heathy  moor,  where  If  was  fituated,  might  be  fufHci-  Coldingftei^ 
ent  to  guard  the  fair  inhabitants  of  the  nunnery  were 
it  ftill  fubfifting.  That  defcHption,  however,  is  now 
altogether  inapplicable  :  The  whole  trad,  five  miles 
over,  has  befen  fince  improved,  and  converted  into 
corn  fields;  the  cheerlefs  village  of  Old  C^mbus  is  no 
more ;  a  decent  inn  with  good  aecommodations  has 
been  eftabliflied  at  a  convenient  diftance  ;  and  the  paf- 
fage  of  tlie  fteep  glen  called  the  Peafi,  which  termi- 
nates the  moor  on  the  road  towards  Edinburgh,  and 
was  for'merly  the  tenor  of  travellers,  is  now  rendered 
fafe  and  eafy  by  means  of  a  bridge  extending  from  one 
fide  of  the  chafm  to  the  other. 

COtt>INGUEN,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  North'' 
Jutland,  and  diocefe  of  Ripen.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  bridge,  over  which  pafs  all  the  oxen  and  other 
cattle  that  go  from  Jutland  into  Germany,  which  brings 
in  a  confiderable  revenue  to  the  kiilg.  It  is  feated  on 
an  eminence,  in  a  pleafant  country  abounding  with 
game,    E.  Long.  9.  25.  N.  Lat.  55.  35. 

COLD  FINCH,  a  fpecies  of  Motacilla. 

COLD-SHIRE  IRON,  that  which  is  brittle  whea 
cold. 

COLE  (Williain),  the  moft  famous  botanift  of  his 
time,  was  born  at  i^dderbury  in  Oxfordfliire,  about  the 
year  1626,  and  ftudied  at  Merton  college  in  Oxford. 
He  at  length  removed  to  Putney,  near  London ;  and 
publifhed  "The  Art  of  Simpling;  and  Adam  in  Eden, 
or  Nature's  Paradife."  Upon  the  reftoration  of  king 
Charles  II.  he  was  made  fecretary  to  Dr  Duppa,  birtiop 
of  Winchefter  ;  but  died  two  years  after,  agtd  37. 
COLE- FISH,  a  fpecies  of  Gadus. 
CoT.F.-Seedf  the  feed  of  the  napus  fativa^  or  long- 
rooted,  narrow.leaved  rapa,  called  in  Englifh  fiaveiv^ 
and  reckoned  by  Linnasus  among  the  braflicas,  or  cab- 
bage-kind.   See  Brass  I  OA. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  to  great  advantage  in  many 
parts  of  England,  on  account  of  the  rape  oil  exprefled 
from  its  feeds.  The  pradice  of  fowing  it  was  firfl 
introduced  by  thofe  Germans  and  Dutchmen  who 
drained  the  fens  of  Lincolnfhire  ;  and  hence  the  notion 
hath  generally  prevailed,  that  it  will  thrive  only  in  a 
marfliy  foil;  but  this  is  now  found  to  be  a  miftake.  In 
preparing  the  Iand«which  is  to  receive  it,  care  muft 
be  taken  to  plow  it  in  May,  and  again  about  mid- 
ftimmer,  making  the  ground  as  fine  and  even  as  pof- 
fible.  It  is  to  be  fown  the  very  day  of  the  laft  plow- 
ing, about  a  gallon  on  an  acre.  In  the  ihonths  of  Ja- 
nuaty,  February,  and  March,  it  affords  very  good  food 
for  cattle,  and  will  fprout  ag^in  when  cut ;  after  which- 
it  is  excellent  nourifhment  for  flieep.  After  all,  if  it 
is  not  too  clofely  fed,  it  will  bear  feed  againft  next 
July.  The  fame  caution,  however,  is  requifite  with 
this  food  as  with  clover,  till  cattle  are  accuftomed  to 
it,  otherwife  it  is  apt  to  fwell  them.  When  this  plant 
is  cultivated  folely  with  a  view  to  the  feed,  it  muft 
be  fown  on  deep  ftrong  land  without  dung,  and  muft: 
be  fufi'ered  to  ftand  till  one- half  of  the  feeds  at  leaft 
are  turned  brown  ;  which,  according  to  the  feafons, 
will  be  fometimes  fooner  fontietimes  later.  In  this  ftate 
it  is  to  be  cut  in  the  fame  manner  and  with  the  fame 
care  as  wheat ;  and  every  handful  as  it  is  cut  is  to  be 
regularly  ranged  on  ftieets,  that  it  may  dry  leifurely 
in  the  fun,  which  will  commonly  be  in  a  fortnight ; 
after  which  it  is  to  be  carefully  threfhed  out,  and  car- 
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ried  to  the  mill  for  expreffing  the  oH.  The  produce  of 
cole-feed  is  generally  from  five  to  eight  quarters  on  an 
acre  ;  and  is  commonly  fold  at  20s.  per  quarter, 

COLEOPTERA,  or  Beetle,  the  name  of  Lin 
naeus's  firft  order  of  infe£ls.  See  Zoology. 
COLEWORT.  See  Brassica. 
COLERAIN,  a  large  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Londonderry  and  province  of  Ulfter;  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Bann,  four  miles  fouth  of  the  ocean, 
in  W.  Long.  7.  2.  N.  Lat.  55.  10.  It  was  formerly 
a  place  of  great  confideration,  being  the  chief  town 
of  a  county  ereded  by  Sir  John  Perrot,  during  his 
government  of  Ireland  ;  whereas  it  is  now  only  the 
head  of  one  of  the  baronies  in  the  county  of  Lon- 
donderry ;  but  it  is  ftill  a  corporation,  and  fends  two 
members  to  parliament.  It  is  of  a  tolerable  fize,  and 
very  elegantly  buih.  The  port  is  very  indifferent,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  river,  which 
repels  the  tide,  and  makes  the  coming  up  to  the  town 
difficult;  fo  that  it  has  but  httle  trade,  and  might  per- 
haps have  lefs,  if  it  was  not  for  the  valuable  ialmon 
fiOiery,  which  amounts  to  fome  thoufand  pounds  a- 
year.  If  the  navigation  of  the  Bann  could  be  open- 
ed, which  is  totally  obftrufted  by  a  ridge  of  rocks, 
it  would  quickly  change  the  face  of  things  ;  for  then, 
by  the  help  of  this  river,  and  the  Newry  canal,  there 
would  be  a  direct  communication  acrofs  the  kingdom, 
and,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  Black-water  river,  which 
Hkewife  falls  into  Lough  Neagh,  almoft  all  the  coun- 
ties of  the  province  of  Ulfter  might  have  a  correfpond- 
ence  with  each  other  by  water-carriage,  to  their  reci- 
procal and  very  great  emolument.  _ 

COLES  (Ellfha),  author  of  the  well  known  Latm 
and  EngliOi  diftionary,  was  born  in  Northamptonfliire 
about  the  year  1 640  ;  and  was  entered  of  Magdalene 
College  Oxford,  which  he  left  without  taking  a  de- 
gree ;  and  taught  Latin  to  young  people,  and  Englilh 
to  foreigners,  in  London,  about  the  year  1663.  He 
afterwards  became  an  uftier  in  Merchant-taylor's  fchool; 
but  for  fome  great  fault,  nowhere  exprefsly  mention- 
ed, he  was  forced  to  withdraw  to  Ireland,  whence  he 
never  returned.  He  was,  however,  a  good  critic  in 
the  Englifti  and  Latin  tongues  ;  and  wrote  feveral  ufe- 
ful  books  of  inftruaion  in  his  profeflion. 

COLET  (John),  dean  of  St  Paul's,  the  fon  of  Hen- 
ry Colet  knight,  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1466. 
His  education  began  in  St  Anthony's  fchool  in  that 
city,  from  whence,  in  1483,  he  was  fent  to  Oxford, 
and  probably  to  Magdalene  college.  After  feven  years 
ftudy  of  logic  and  philofophy,  he  took  his  degrees  m 
arts.  About  the  year  1493,  Mr  Colet  went  to  Pans, 
and  thence  to  Italy,  probably  with  a  defign  to  improve 
himfelf  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  at 
this  time  were  imperfedly  taught  in  our  univcrfities. 
Gn  his  return  to  England  in  1497,  he  took  orders  ;  and 
returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  read  leftures  j^ra/w,  on 
the  epiftles  of  St  Paul.  At  this  time  he  pofrefl"ed  the 
reftory  o£  Dennington  in  Suffolk,  to  which  he  had 
been  inftitivted  at  the  age  of  19.  He  was  alfo  pre- 
bendary of  York,  and  canon  of  St  Martin's  le  Grand 
in  London.  In  1 502  he  became  prebendary  of  Sarum ; 
prebendary  of  St  Paul's  in  1505  ;  and  immediately  af- 
ter dean  of  that  cathedral,  having  previoufly  taken 
the  degree  of  doftor  of  divinity.  He  was  no  fooner 
*fufed  to  this. dignity,  than  he  introduced  the  pradicc 
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of  preaching  and  expounding  the  fcrlptures;  and  foott  Colibertj 
after  eftabhfhed  a  perpetual  divinity  lefture  in  St  Paul's  Q^j-j^^ 
church,  three  days  in  every  week  ;  an  inftitution  which 
gradually  made  way  for  the  reformation.  About  the 
-  year  1508,  dean  Colet  formed  his  plan  for  the  foun- 
dation of  St  Paul's  fchool,  which  hecompleted  in  15 12, 
and  endowed  with  eftates  to  the  amount  of  L.  122  and 
upwards.  The  celebrated  grammarian,  WiUIam  Lilye, 
was  his  firft  mafter,  and  the  com.pany  of  mercers  were 
appointed  truftees.  The  dean's  notions  of  religion 
were  fo  much  m.  re  rational  than  thofe  of  his  cotem- 
porary  priefts,  that  they  deemed  him  little  better  than 
a  heretic ;  and  on  that  account  he  was  fo  frequently 
molefted,  that  he  at  laft  determined  to  fpend  the  icft 
of  his  days  In  peaceful  retirement.  With  this  intcn-  ' 
tion  he  built  a  houfe  near  the  palace  at  Richmond  ; 
but,  being  feized  with  the  fweating  ficknefs,  he  died 
In  1519,  in  the  5'3d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  choir  of  St  Paul's  ;  and  a 
ftone  was  laid  over  his  grave,  with  no  other  infcrlption 
than  his  name.  Befides  the  preferments  above  <men- 
tioned,  he  was  rcftor  of  the  guild  of  Jefus  at  St 
Paul's,  and  chaplain  to  king  Henry  VXII.  Dean  Co- 
let,  though  a  papift,  was  an  enemy  to  the  grofs  luper- 
ftitions  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He  difapproved  au- 
ricular confeilion,  the  celibacy  of  the  priefts,  and  fuch 
other  ridiculous  tenets  and  ceremonies  as  have  ever 
been  condemned  by  men  of  found  underftanding  in 
every  age  and  country.  He  wrote,  l.  Rtidlmenta  gram' 
mat'ices.  2.  The  conftruflion  of  the  eight  parts  of 
fpeech.  3.  Daily  devotions.  4.  Ep'ifioh  ad Erafmum, 
5.  Several  fermons  ;  and  other  works  which  ftill  re- 
main in  manufcrlpt. 

COLIBERTS  [CoBert'i),  in  law,  were  tenants  in 
foccage,  and  particularly  inch  villeins  as  were  manu- 
rpitted  or  made  freemen.  But  they  had  not  an  abfo- 
iute  freedom  ;  for  though  they  were  better  than  fer- 
vants,  yet  they  had  fuperior  lords  to  whom  they  paid 
certain  duties,  and  in  that  refpeft  might  be  called  fer- 
vants,  though  they  were  of  middle  condition  between 
freemen  and  fervants. 

COLIC,  a  fevere  pain  In  the  lower  venter,  fo  call- 
ed becaufe  the  colon  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  the» 
part  affeded.    See  Medicine-/«£^?x. 
Colic,  In  farriery.    See  there,  §  xlil. 
COLIG.NI  (Gafpard  de),  admiral  of  France,  was 
born  in  1516.    He  fignalized  himfelf  in  his  youth,  in 
the  reigns  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  and  was  made 
colonel  of  Infantry  and  admiral  of  France  in  1552. 
Henry  II.  employed  him  In  the  moft  Important  afFahs  j 
but  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  he  embraced  the  re- 
formed religion,  and  became  the  chief  of  the  Prote- 
ftant  party  :  he  ftrongly  oppofed  the  houfe  of  Guife, 
and  rendered  this  oppofition  fo  powerful,  that  it  was 
thought  he  would  have  overturned  the  French  go- 
vernment.   On  the  peace  made  after  the  battles  of 
Jarnac  and  Montcontour,  Charles  IX.  deluded  Coligni 
into  fecurlty  by  his  deceitful  favours  ;  and  though  he 
recovered  one  attempt  on  his  life,  when  he  attended 
the  nuptials  of  the  prince  of  Navarre,  yet  he  was  In- 
cluded In  the  dreadful  malTacre  of  the  Proteftants  on 
St  Bartholomew's-day  1572,  and  his  body  treated  with 
wanton  brutality  by  a  mifguided  Popifli  populace. 

COLIMA,  a  fea-port  town  of  Mexico  in  North. 
Ameiica,  and  capital  of  a  fertile  valley  of  the  fame 

name. 
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XJolioure  name.  It  is  feated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  in  W.  Long. 
}j       109.  6.  N.  Lat.  18.  30. 

ollar.  COLIOURE,  a  fmall,  but  ancient  and  ftrong  town 
of  France,  in  RoufiUon,  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Py- 
renean  mountains,  with  a  fmall  harbour.  E.  Long. 
3.  10.  N.  Lat.  43.  24. 

COLIR,  an  officer  in  China,  who  may  properly  be 
called  an  infpeftor,  having  an  eye  over  what  pafTes  in 
every  court  or  tribunal  of  the  empire.  In  order  to 
render  him  impartial,  he  is  kept  independent,  by  ha- 
ving his  poft  for  life.  The  power  of  the  coUrs  is  fuch, 
that  they  make  even  the  princes  of  the  blood  tremble. 

COLISEUM,  or  C0LIS.EUM,  in  the  ancient  archi- 
tefture,  an  oval  amphitheatre,  built  at  Rome  by  Ve- 
fpafian,  in  the  place  where  flood  the  bafon  of  Nero's 
gilded  houfe.  The  word  is  formed  from  colofaum,  on 
account  of  the  colofTus  of  Nero  that  flood  near  it ; 
or,  according  to  Nardini,  from  the  Italian  col'ijeo.  ^  In 
this  were  placed  ftatues,  reprefenting  all  the  provinces 
of  the  empire  ;  in  the  middle  whereof  Hood  that  of 
Rome,  holding  a  golden  apple  in  her  hand.  The  fame 
term,  colifeum,  is  alfo  given  to  another  amphitheatre  of 
the  emperor  Severus.  In  thefe  coli/ea  were,  reprefented 
games,  and  combats  of  men  and  wild  beafts  ;  but  there 
are  now  little  remaining  of  either  of  them,  time  and 
war  having  reduced  them  to  ruins. 

COLlTES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  gl^en  by 
fome  writers  to  a  kind  of  pebble,  found  in  the  fhape 
of  the  human  penis  and  teftes,  and  that  either  fepa- 
rately  or  both  together. 

COLLAERT  (Adrian),  an  eminent  engraver  who 
flourifhed  about  1550,  was  born  at  Antwerp.  ^  After 
having  learned  in  his  own  country  the  firft  principles 
of  engraving,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  refided  fome 
time  to  perfedi  himfelf  in  drawing.  He  worked  en- 
tirely with  the  graver,  in  a  firm  neat  ftyle,  but  rather 
lliff  and  dry.  The  vail  number  of  plates  executed  by 
his  hand  fiifficiently  evince  the  facility  with  which  he 
engraved  ;  and  though  exceedingly  neat,  yet  they  are 
feldom  highly  finifhed. 

CoLLAF.RT  (Hans  or  John),  fon  to  the  foregoing, 
was  alfo  an  excellent  artill.  He  drew  and  engraved 
exaftly  in  the  ftyle  of  his  father  ;  and  was  in  every 
refpeft  equal  to  him  in  merit.  He  mud  have  been 
very  old  when  he  died  ;  for  his  prints  are  dated  from 
1555  to  1 6z  2.  He  affilled  his  father  in  all  his  great 
works,  and  engraved  befides  a  prodigious  number  of 
plates  of  various  fubjcAs.  One  of  his  beft  prints  is 
Mofes Jltik'wg  the  rock,  a  large  print,  lengthwife,  from 
Lambert  Lombard.  A  great  number  of  fmall  figures 
are  introduced  into  this  print ;  and  they  are  admirably 
well  executed:  the  heads  are  fine,  and  the  drawing 
very  correft. 

COLLAR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  fort  of  chain  put 
generally  round  the  neck  of  flavcs  that  had  run  away, 
after  they  were  taken,  with  an  infcription  round  it, 
intimating  their  being  deferters,  and  requiring  their 
being  reftored  to  their  proper  owners,  &c. 

Coi,LAR,  in  a  more  modern  fenfe,  an  ornament 
confining  of  a  chain  of  gold,  enamelled,  frequently  fet 
with  ciphers  or  other  devices,  with  the  badge  of  the 
order  hanging  at  the  bottom^  wore  by  the  knights  of 
feveral  mihtary  orders  over  their  (boulders,  on  the 
mantle,  and  its  figure  drawn  round  their  armories. 
Thus,  the  collar  of  the  order  of  the  garter  confifts 


of  S.  S.  with  rofes  enamelled  red,  within  a  garter  en- 
amelled  blue,  and  the  George  at  the  bottqnr. 

Lord  Mayor^s  Collar  is  more  ufually  called  chain. 
See  Chain.  . 

Knights  of  the  Collar,  a  military  order  in  the  re- 
public"of  Venice,  called  alfo  the  order  of  St  Mark,  or 
the  medal.  It  is  the  doge  and  the  fenate  that  confer 
this  order  ;  the  knights  bear  no  particular  habit,  only 
the  collar,  which  the  doge  puts  around  their  neck, 
with  a  medal,  wherein  is  reprefented  the  winged  lion 
of  the  republic. 

Collar  of  a  Draught-horfe,  a  part  of  harnefs  made 
of  leather  and  canvas,  and  fluffed  with  flravv  or  wool, 
to  be  put  about  the  horfe's  neck. 

COLLARAGE,  a  tax  or  fine  laid  for  the  collars 
of  wine-drawing  horfes. 

COLLATERAL,  any  thing,  place,  country,  &c. 
fituated  by  the  fide  of  another. 

Collateral,  in  genealogy,  thofe  relations  which 
proceed  from  the  fame  flock,  but  not  in  the  fame  line 
of  afcendents  or  defcendents,  but  being,  as  it  were,  afide 
of  each  other.  Thus,  uncles,  aunts,  nephews,  nieces, 
and  coufins,  are  coUateralo,  or  in  the  fame  collateral 
line :  thofe  in  a  higher  degree,  and  nearer  the  com- 
mon  root,  reprefent  a  kind  of  paternity  with  regard 
to  thofe  more  remote.    See  Consanguinity. 

Collateral  Succejfton.  When  a  defimft,  for  want 
of  heirs  defccnded  of  himfelf,  is  fuccceded  in  his  eftate 
by  a  brother  or  filler,  or  their  defcendents,  the  eflatc 
is  faid  to  have  gone  to  collateral  heirs. 

COLLATIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Sabines  ; 
thought  to  be  diftant  between  four  or  five  miles  out  of 
Rome  totheeaft;  fituated  on  an  eminence  (  Virgil).  Of 
this  place  was  Tarquinius  CoUatinus,  married  to  Lucre- 
tia,  ravifhed  by  Sextus  Tarquinius  (Livy)  ;  fituated  on 
this  or  on  the  left  fide  of  the  Anio  (Pliny).  Extant  in 
Cicero's  time,  but  in  Strabo's  day  only  a  village  ;  now 
no  trace  remains  of  it. — Another  fuppofed  CoUatia  of 
Apulia,  near  mount  Garganus  ;  becaufe  Pliny  mentions 
the  Collal'mi  in  Apulia,  and  Frontinus  the  Ager  CoUatinus. 

COLLATINA  porta,  a  gate  of  Rome,  at  the 
Collis  Hortulorum,  afterwards  called  Pinclana,  from 
the  Pincii,  a  noble  family.  Its  name  Collatina  is  from 
CoUatia,  to  the  right  of  which  was  the  Via  Collatina, 
which  led  to  that  town. 

COLLINA,  a  gate  of  Rome  at  the  Collis  Quiri- 
nalis,  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Venus  Erycina  (Ovid); 
called  alfo  Sctlaria,  becaule  the  Sabines  carried  their 
fait  through  it  (Tacitus).    Now  Salara. 

COLLATION,  in  the  canon  law,  the  giving  or  be- 
llowing of  a  benefice  on  a  clergyman  by  a  bifhop, 
who  has  it  in  his  own  gift  or  patronage.  It  differs 
from  inflitution  in*  this,  that  inftitution  is  performed 
by  the  bifhop,  upon  the  presentation  of  another  ;  and 
collation  is  his  own  a<ft  of  prefentation  :  and  it  dif- 
feruth  from  a  common  prefentation,  as  it  is  the  giving 
of  the  church  to  the  perfon,  and  prefentation  is  the 
giving  or  offering  of  the  perfon  to  the  church.  But 
collation  fuppUes  the  place  of  prefentation  and  infli- 
tution ;  and  amounts  to  the  fame  as  inflitution  where 
the  bifhop  is  both  patron  and  ordinary.  Anciently  the 
right  of  prefentation  to  ail  churches  was  in  the  bi- 
fhop ;  and  now  if  the  patron  neglefts  to  prefent  to  a 
church,  then  this  right  returns  to  the  bifliop  by  colla- 
tion;  if  the  bifhop  negledls  to  collate  within  fix  months 
S  2  after 
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hath  a  right  to  do  it ;  and  if  the  archbifhop  negle<Sts, 
then  it  devolves  to  the  Jting  ;  the  one  as  fuperior,  to 
fapply  the  defefts  of  bifhops,  the  other  as  fupreme,  to 
{upply  all  defe(fts  of  government. 

CoLjLATiow,  in  common  law,  the  comparifon  or 
prcfentation  of  a  copy  to  its  original,  to  fee  whether 
or  not  it  be  conformable  ;  or  the  report  or  a&.  of  the 
ofRcer  who  made  the  comparifon,  A  collated  a6l  is 
equivslent  to  its  original,  provided  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned were  prefent  at  the  collation. 

CoLi^ATiow,  in  Scots  law,  that  right  which  an  heir 
has  of  throwing  the  whole  heritable  and  moveable 
eftates  of  the  deceafed  into  one  mafs,  and  fharing  it 
equally  with  the  others  in  the  fame  degree  of  kindred, 
when  he  thiaks  fuch  fhare  will  be  more  than  the 
value  of  the  heritage  to  which  lie  had  an  exclufive  title. 

Collation  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  Romaaifts  for 
the  meal  or  repaft  made  on  a  faft-day,  in  lieu  of  a  fup- 
per.  .Only  fruits  are  a'lowed  in  a  collation  :  F.  Lo- 
bineau  obferves,  that  anciently  there  was  not  allowed 
even  bread  in  the  collations  in  Lent,  nor  any  thing  befide 
a  few  comfits  and  dried  herbs  and  fruits  ;  which  cuftom, 
he  adds,  obtained  till  the  year  1513.  Cardinal  Hum- 
bert obferves  further,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  1 1  th 
century  there  were  no  collations  at  all  allowed  in  the 
Latin  church  in  the  time  of  Lent;  and  that  thecii- 
ftom  of  collations  was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  who 
ihemfelves  did  not  take  it  up  till  about  the  1 1  th  century. 

Collation  is  alfo  popularly  ufed  for  a  repaft  be- 
tween meals,  particularly  between  dinner  and  fuppec- 
The  word  collation,  in  this  fenfe,  Du  Cange  derives 
from  collocutio,  *'  conference and  maintains,  that 
originally  collation  was  only  a  conference,  or  conver- 
fation  on  fubjcAs  of  piety,  held  on  faft-days  in  mo- 
nafteries  ;  but  that,  by  degrees,  the  cuftom  v^as  in- 
troduced of  bringing  in  a  few  refrefhments  ;  and  that 
by  the  exceffcs  to  which  thofe  fober  repaftb  were  at 
length  carried,  the  name  of  the  abufe  was  retained, 
but  that  of  the  thing  loft. 

Collation  of  Seals,  denotes  one  feal  fet  on  the  fame 
label,  on  the  rcverfe  of  another. 

COLLEAGUE,  a  partner  or  aflbclate  in  the  fame 
office  or  magiftrature.    See  A&junct. 

COLLECT,  COLLECTION,  a  voluntary  gathering  of 
money,  for  forae  pious  or  charitable  purpofe.  Some 
fay,  the  name  colleS,  or  coUeSion,  was  ufed,  by  reafon 
thofe  gatherings  were  anciently  made  on  the  days  of 
eoUeSst  and  in  colleSsy  i.  e.  in  affemblies  of  Chriftians; 
but,  more  probably,  quia  colligehatur  pecunia. 

Collect  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  tax,  or  im- 
pofition,  raifed  by  a  prince  for  any  pious  defign. 
Thus,  hiftories  fay,  that  in  1 166,  the  king  of  England, 
coming  into  Normandy,  appointed  a  colle£h  for  the 
relief  of  the  holy  land,  at  the  defire  and  after  the 
example  of  the  king  of  France.  SeeCROisADE. 

CoLtECT,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  the  mafs  of  the  Romanifts,  denotes  a  prayer  ac- 
commodated to  any  particular  day,  occaiion,  or  the 
like.    See  Liturgy,  and  Mass. 

In  the  general,  all  the  prayers  in  each  office  are 
Galled  coZfc^j ;  either  becaufe  the  pricft  fpeaks  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  affembly,  whofe  fentiments  and  de- 
fires  he  fums  up  by  the  word  aremus^  **  let  us  pray," 
as  is  obferved  by  pope  Innocent  II L  or,  becaufe  thofe 


together,  which  is  the  opinion  of  Pamelius  onTtrtuIiian, 

The  congregation  it felf  is  in  fome  ancient  anthors , 
called  cqlleQ.    The  popes  Gelafuis  and  Gregory  are 
faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  eftabliOied  cqlhOs.  De- 
fpence,  a  doftor  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  has  an  expref^ 
treatiie  on  colleSs,  their  origin,  antiquity,  authors,  &c. 

COLLECTIVE,  among  giammanans,  a  term  ap- 
plied  to  a  noun  cxprelTuig  a  multitude,  though  itfelf 
be  only  fingular  ;  as  an  army,  company,  troop,  Sec. 
called  colkS'me  nouns, 

COLLECTOR,  in  general,  denotes  a  perfon  who 
gets  or  brings  together  things  formerly  difperfed  and 
feparated.  Hence, 

Collector,  in  matters  of  civil  polity,  is  a  perfon 
appointed  by  the  commiiTioners  of  any  duty,  tiie  iuhabi- 
tants  of  a  parifli,  &c.  to  raife  or  gather  any  kind  of  tax. 

Collector,  among  botanifis,  one  who  gets  to- 
gether as  many  plants  as  he  can,  without  ftudying  bo- 
tany in  a  fcientifical  manner. 

COLLEGATORY,  in  the  civil  law,  a  peifon  who 
has  a  legacy  left  him  in  common  with  one  or  more 
other  perfons. 

COLLEGE,  an  affemblage  of  feveral  bodies  or  fo- 
cieties,  or  of  feveral  perfons  into  one  rociet5% 

College,  among  the  Romans,  ferved  indifferently- 
for  thofe  employed  in  the  offices  of  rehgion,  of  go- 
vernment, the  liberal  and  even  mechanical  arts  and' 
trades  ;  fo  that,  with  them,  the  word  fignif^ed  what 
we  call  a  corporation  or  company. 

In  the  Roman  empire,  there  were  not  only  the  col- 
lege of  augurs,  and  the  college  of  cap'ttol'mi,  i.  e.  of  thofe 
v/ho  had  the 'Superintendence  of  the  capitoline  ga:r.£s  j. 
but  alfo  colleges  of  artiiicers,  collegia  art'tfcum  ;  college 
of  carpenters,  fahr'icoruw,  or  fahror^m  tlgnarlorum  j  of 
potters,  Jigulorum  ;  of  founders,  arariorum  }  the  col- 
lege of  locklmiths,  fahrorum  frrariorum  ;  of  engnneera 
of  the  army,  tlgnarlorum}  of  butchers,  lanlonim ;  of 
dendrophori,  dendrophororam  ;  of  centonaries,  cent(h- 
tiar'iorum  ;  of  makers  of  military  cafqnee,  y?;^rtn'orK«; 
of  tQnt-makers,  tal^eniaculariorum  }  of  baktrs,  pijiorum 
of  muficians,  tiblcinum,  &c.  Plutarch  obferves,  that 
it  was  Numa  who  firft  divided  the  people  into  colleges; 
v^hich  he  did  to  the  end  that  each  conlulting  the  inter- 
ells  of  their  college,  whereby  they  were  divided  from  the. 
citizens  of  the  other  colleges,  they  might  not  enter  into 
any  general  confpiracy  againft  the  public  rtpofe. 

Each  of  thefe  colleges  had  dillind  meeting- places  or 
halls  ;  and  hkewife,  in  imitation  of  the  ftate,  a  trea- 
fury  and  common  cheft,  a  regiftcr,  and  one  to  repre- 
fent  them  upon  pubhc  occafions,  and  a£ls  of  govern* 
ment.  Theft  colleges  had  the  privilege  of  manumit- 
ting flaves,  of  being  legates,  and  making  by-laws  for 
their  own  body,  provided  they  did  not  clafh  with 
thofe  of  the  government. 

There  are  various  colleges  on  foot  among  the  mo- 
derns, founded  on  the  model  of  thofe  of  the  ancients. 
Such  are  the  three  colleges  of  tlie  empire,  tvz. 

College  of  Eledors,  or  their  Deputies,  aflcmbled  in 
the  diet  of  Ratiflwn, 

College  of  Princes  ;  the  body  of  princes,  or  their 
deputies,  at  the  diet  of  Ratifton. 

College  of  Cities,  is,  in  like  manner,  the  body  of 
deputies  which  the  imperial  cities  fend  to  the  diet. 
CcjuEGs  of  Ccrdinahf  or  the  Sacred  Coilbge  ;  a 

body 


College. 
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body  compofed  of  ihe  three  oidera  of  c^rdioals.  See 
'  Cardinals. 

College  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  public  place  endowed 
with  certain  revenues,  where  the  feveral  parts  of  learn- 
ing arc  taught. 

An  affemblage  of  feveral  of  tKefe  colleges  con  ft  itute 
an  univerfity.  The  ereilion  of  colleges  is  part  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  not  to  be  done  withopt  the 
king's  licence. 

The  eftabliflirpent  of  colleges  or  unlverfities  is  a 
remarkable  period  in  literary  hiftory.  The  fchools 
ir<  cathedrals  and  moijafttries  confined  themfelves 
chiefly  to  the  teaching  of  grammar.  There  .were  on- 
ly one  or  two  mafters  employed  In  that  office.  But, 
in  colleges,  profeffors  are  appointed  to  teach  all  the 
different  parts  of  fcience.  The  firft  obfcure  mention 
of  academical  degrees  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris  (from 
which  the  other  univerfitiee  in  Europe  have  bor- 
rowed mod  of  their  cuftoms  and  inftitutions),  occurs 
A.  D.  1215. 

CoLiEGE  of  Civiltans,  commonly  called  Dodors  Com- 
mons ;  a  college  founded  by  Dr  Harvey,  dean  of  the 
Arches,  for  the  profeflbra  of  the  civil  law  reftding  in 
X.ondoB  ;  where  ufually,  likewife,  relides  the  judge 
of  the  arches  court  of  Canterbury,  judge  of  the  admi- 
ralty, of  the  prerogative  court,  &c.  with  other  civi- 
lians ;  who  all  live,  as  to  diet  and  lodging,  in  a  col- 
legiate manner,  commoning  together  ;  whence  the  sp- 
pellation  ol  Doctors  Commons.  Tiieir  houfe  being  con- 
fumed  in  the  great  fire,  they  all  rcfidcd  at  Exeter- 
•houJe  in  the  Strand  till  1672  ;  when  their  former  houfe 
was  rebuilt,  at  their  own  expeneCjin  a  very  fplen^id  man- 
ner. To  this  college  belong  34pro£tors,  who  make  them- 
ffclvts  parties  for  their  clients,  manage  their  caufes,  &c. 

CoLiKGE  of  Phyjicians,  a  corporation  of  phyficians 
in  London,  vho,  by  feveral  charters  and  afts  of  par- 
liament of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  fuccelfors,  have  cer- 
tain priviJ«ge8,  whereby  no  man,  though  a  graduate 
,i{i  phyllc  of  any  univerfity,  may,  without  licence  un- 
.der  the  faid  college- feal,  praftife  phyfjc  in  or  within 
£even  miles  o£  London  ;.  with  power  to  adminifler 
oaths,  fine  and  imprifjn  offenders  in  that  and  feveral 
other  particulars  ;  to  fearch  the  apothecaries  fliops,  &g. 
in  and  about  London,  to  fee  if  their  drugs,  &c.  be 
wholefome,  and  their  compofitions  according  to  the 
form  prefcribed  by  the  faid  college  in  their  difpenfa- 
tory.  By  the  faid  charter  they  ate  alfo  freed  from  all 
troublefome  offices  ,  as  to  ferve  on  juries,  be  conflable, 
Jceep  watch,  provide  arms,  &c. 

The  fociety  had  anciently  a  college  in  Knight-rider- 
flreet,  the  gift  of  Dr  Linacre  phyfician  to  king  Hen- 
ry VIII.  Since  that  time  they  have  had  a  houfe 
built  them  by  the  famous  Dr  Harvey  in  1 652,  at  the 
end  of  Amen-corner,  which  he  endowed  with  hi* 
whole  inheritance  in  his  lifetime  ;:but  this  being  burnt 
in  the  great  fire  in  1666,  a  new  one  was  crefied,  at 
title  expence  of  the  fellows,  in  Warwick-lane,  with  a 
noble  library,  given  partly  by  the  marquis  of  Dorche- 
fter,  and  partly  by  Sir  Theodore  Mayeme. 

Of  this  college  there  are  at  prefent  a  prefident,  four 
cenfors,  eight  electors,-  a  regifter,  and  a  treafurer, 
chofen  annually  in  Odober ;  the  cenfors  have,  by  char- 
ter, power  to  furvey,  govern,  and  an  ell,  all  phyiiciancj, 
or  others  praAifing  phylic,  in  or  vithin  feven  miles  of 
London;  and  to  fine,  aracric,  and  imprilw  tbeia.  at 
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difcretion.  The  nup>ber  of  fellows  was  ancieptly  thir- 
ty, till  king  Charles  II.  increafed  their  number  to 
forty  ;  and  king  James  11.  giving  them  a  new  charter, 
allowed  the  number  of  fellows  to  be  enlarged  fo  as 
not  to  exceed  fourfcore  ;  referving  to  himfelf  and  fuc- 
cefTors  the  power  of  placing  and  difplacing  any  of 
them  for  the  future. 

The  college  is  not  vei*/  rigorous  in  afferting  their 
privileges  ;  there  being  a  great  number  of  phyficians, 
fome  of  very  good  abilities,  who  praclife  in  London,- 
&:C.  without  their  licence,  and  are  connived  at  by  the 
college  :.  yet,  by  law,  if  any  perfon  not  exprefbiy  al^ 
lowed  to  praftife,  take  on  him  the  cure  of  any  difeafe,- 
and  the  patient  die  under  his  hand,  it  is  deemed  felo-- 
ny  in  the  pradifer.  la  1696,  the  college  made  a  fub- 
fcription,  to  the  number  of  forty-two  of  their  mem- 
bers, to  fet  on  foot  a  difpenfatory  for  the  relief  of  the 
fick  poor :  fince  that  they  have  ere6led  two  other  dif- 
penfatories. 

Edinburgh  College  of  Phyfcians  was  ercfted  on  the 
29.th  November  i6-8i.  The  defign  of  this  inftitution- 
was,  to  prevent  the  abufes  daily  committed  by.  foreign- 
and  illiterate  impoilors,  quacks,  &c.  For  this  reafon, 
his  majefty,  at  the  time  above  mentioned,  granted  let- 
ters patent  to  txtSl  into  a  body  corporate  and  politic, 
certain  phyficians  in  Edinburgh  and  their  fucceffors, . 
by  the  title  of  **  the  Prefident  and  Royal  College  of 
Phyficians  at  Edinburgh,"  with  power  to  choofe  an- 
nually a  council  of  feven, one  whereof  to  be  prefident: 
thefe  are  to  eleft  a  treafurer,  clerk,  and  other  officers;, 
to  have  a  common. feal ;  to  fue  and  be  fued  ;  to  make 
laws  for  promoting  the  art  of  phyfic,-  and  regulating 
the  praftice  thereof,  within  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
town  of  Leith,  and  diilridts  of  the  Canongate,  Weft- 
port,  Plt-afance,  and  Potter  row  5  through  all  which ■ 
the  jurifdidlion  of  the  college  extends.  Throughout 
this  jurifdiftlon,  no  perfon  is  allowed  to  praftife  phy- 
fic, without  a  warrant  from  the  college,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  L.5  Sterling  the  firft  month,  to  be  doubled 
monthly  afterwards  while  the  offence  is  continued 
one-half  the  money  arifmg  from  fuch  fines  to  go  to 
the  poor,  the  other  to  the  ufe  of  the  college.  They 
are  alfo  empowered  to  punifh  all  licentietcs  in  phyfic 
within  the  above  mentioned  bounds,  for  faults-commit- 
ted againft  the  inftitutions  of  the  college  ;  and  to  fine 
them  of  fums  not  exceeding  40  s.  On  fuch  occafions, 
however,  they  muft  have  one  of  -the  bailies  of  the  city 
to  fit  in  judgment  along  with  them,  otherwifc  their- 
fentence  will  not  be  valid.  Thtj  are  alfo  empowered 
to  fearch  and  infpedl  all  medicines  within  their  jurif- 
didlion,  and  throw  out  into  the  ttreet  all  fuch  as  are 
bad  or  unwholefome.  That  they  may  the  better  at- 
tend their  patients,  they  are  exempted  from  watching, 
warding,  and  ferving  on  juries.  They  are,  however, 
reftrained  from  cre6ling  fchools  for  teaching  the  art  of: 
pbyfic,  or  conferring  degrees  on  any  perfon  quahfied- 
for  the  office  of  a  phyfician  ;  but  are  obliged  to  licenCe 
all  fuch  as  have  taken  their  degrees  in  any  other  uni- 
verfity, and  to  admit  as  honorary  members  all  the  pro- 
feffors of  phyfic  in  the  reft  of  the  univerfities  of  Scot- 
land. I'hefe  privileges  and  immunities  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  interfere  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
apothecary  •  furgeons,  in  their  pvadlice  of  curing  wounds,- 
contuftons,  fraftures,  and  other  external  operations. 
LJlrihir^i  CoiLEGE  of  Surgeons.-  This  is  but  a  very. 

Later 
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;G61!ege.  late  inftitution,  by  which  the  furgeons  of  Edinburgh 
^ "  V  '  -  '  are  incorporated  into  a  Royal  College,  and  authorifed  to 
cany  into  execution  a  fcheme  for  making  provifion  for 
their  widows  and  children,  &c.  They  have  alfo  the  pri- 
vilege of  examining,  and  licenfing,  if  found  qualified,  all 
pra<Stitioners  in  furg^ery  within  a  certain  bounds. 

College  of  yii/l/ce,  the  fupreme  civil  court  of  Scot- 
land ;  otherwife  called  Court  of  Se//io72,  or,  of  Council 
and  Sejfion.    See  Law,  Part  III.  N°  clvii.  4. 

S'lon  College,  or  the  college  of  the  London  clergy  ; 
which  has  been  a  rehgious  houfe  time  out  of  mind, 
fometimes  under  the  denomination  of  a  priory,  fome- 
times  under  that  of  a  fpital  or  hofpital :  at  its  diffo- 
lution  under  31ft  Henry  VIII.  it  was  called  Elfyn's 
Spltal,  from  the  name  of  its  founder,  a  mercer,  in  1329. 
At  prefent  it  is  a  compofition  of  both,  viz.  a  college 
for  the  clergy  of  London,  who  were  incorporated  in 
J  630,  in  putfuance  to  the  will  of  Dr  White,  under 
the  name  of  the  Preftdent  and  Fello-ws  of  Sion  College ; 
and  an  hofpital  for  ten  poor  men  and  as  many  wo- 
men. The  officers  of  the  corporation  are  the  prefi- 
(dent,  two  deans,  and  four  affiftants  ;  who  are  annually 
chofen  from  among  the  reftors  and  vicars  of  London  ; 
and  are  fubjeft  to  the  vlfitation  of  the  bifhop.  They 
have  a  good  library,  built  and  ftocked  byMr  Simpfon, 
and  furniflied  by  feveral  other  benefaftors,  chiefly  for 
the  clergy  of  the  city,  without  excluding  other  flu- 
dents  on  certain  terms  ;  and  a  hall,  with  chambers  for 
■ftudents,  generally  occupied  by  the  minlfters  of  the 
neighbouring  pariflies. 

Grefham  College,  or  College  of  Phllofophy  ;  a  col- 
lege founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Grefham,  and  endowed 
with  the  revenue  of  the  Royal  Exchange  :  one  moiety 
of  this  endowment  the  founder  bequeathed  to  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  and  their  fuccefTors, 
in  trull,  that  they  fhould  find  four  able  perfons  to  read, 
within  the  college,  divinity,  geometry,  aflronomy,  and 
mufic  ;  who  are  chofen  by  a  committee  of  the  common 
council,  confifling  of  the  lord  mayor  and  three  aldermen 
and  eight  commoners,  and  allowed  each,  belides  lodging, 
L-  50  per  annum.  The  other  moiety  he  left  to  the  com- 
pany of  mercers,  to  find  three  more  able  perfons,  chofen 
by  a  committee  of  that  company,  confiding  of  the  niafler 
and  three  wardens,  during  their  ofiice,  and  eight  of 
the  court  of  affitlants,  to  read  law,  phyfic,  and  rhe- 
toric, on  the  fame  terms;  with  this  limitation,  that 
the  feveral  lefturers  fliould  read  in  term-time,  every  day 
in  the  week  except  Sundays  ;  in  the  morning  in  Latin, 
in  the  afternoon  the  fame  in  Englilh  :  but  that  in  mu- 
fic to  be  read  only  in  Englifh.  By  8th  George  III. 
cap.  32.  the  building  appropriated  to  this  college  was 
taken  down,  and  the  excife-ofhce  ere<R;ed  in  its  room. 
Each  of  the  profefTors  is  allowed  lu,  per  annum,  in 
lieu  of  the  apartments,  &c'.  relinquiflied  by  them  in  the 
-college,  and  is  permitted  to  marry,  not  with  (landing 
the  reflriftion  of  Sir  Thomas  Grefham's  will  The 
leAures  are  now  read  in  a  room  over  the  Royal  Ex- 
change ;  and  the  city  and  mercers  company  are  requi- 
red to  provide  a  proper  place  for  this!  purpofe. 

In  this  college  formerly  met  the  Royal  Society,  that 
noble  academy,  inflitiited  by  king  Charles  II.  and  ce- 
lebrated throughout  the  world  for  their  improvements 
;in  natural  knowledge.  See  their  hiflory  and  policy 
under  Society. 

^CoiLECE  de  Propaganda  Fide,  was  founded  at  Rome 
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in  1622  by  Gregory  XV.  and  enriched  with  ample  re-  College 
venues.  It  confiits  of  thirteen  cardinals,  two  priefts,  H  . 
and  a  fecretary  ;  and  was  deligned  for  the  propagation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Romifh  religion  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  funds  of  this  college  have  been  very 
confiderably  augmented  by  Urban  VIII.  and  many 
piivate  donations.  Miffionaries  are  fupplied  by  this 
inftitution,  together  with  a  variety  of  books  fuited  to 
their  feveral  appointments.  Seminaries  for  their  in- 
flruftion  are  fupported  by  it,  and  a  number  of  cha- 
ritable eflablifhments  connefted  with  and  conducive  to 
the  main  objeft  of  its  inflitution. 

Another  college  of  the  fame  denomination  was  efla- 
bliflied  by  Urban  VIII.  in  1627,  in  confequence  of 
the  liberality  of  John  Baptifl  Viles,  a  Spanifk  noble- 
man. Tliis  is  fet  apart  for  the  inftruftion  of  thofe 
who  are  defigned  for  the  foreign  miflions.  It  was  at 
firfl  committed  to  the  care  of  three  canons  of  the  pa- 
triarchal churches  ;  but  ever  fince  the  year  1641  it  13 
under  the  fame  government  with  the  former  inftitution. 

College  of  Heraldry  commonly  called  the  Heralds 
Office ;  a  corporation  founded  by  charter  of  king 
Richard  III.  who  granted  them  feveral  privileges,  as 
to  be  free  from  fubfidies,  tolls,  offices,  &c.  They  had 
a  fecond  charter  from  king  Henry  VI.  ;  and  &  houfe 
built  near  Dodlors-commons,  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  in 
the  reign  of  king  Henry  VII.  was  given  them  by  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,«  which 
houfe  is  now  rebuilt. 

This  college  is  fubordinate  to  the  earl-marfhal  of 
England.  They  are  afiillants  to  him  in  his  court  of 
chivalry,  ufually  held  in  the  common-hall  of  the  col- 
lege, where  they  fit  in  their  rich  coats  of  his  majefly's 
arms.    See  Herald. 

College  of  Heralds  In  Scotlcmd,  confifls  of  Lyon 
king  at  arms,  fix  heralds,  and  fix  purfuivants,  and  a 
number  of  meffengers.    See  Lyon. 

COLLEGIANS,  Collegiani,  Collegiants,  a 
religious  feft' formed  among  the  Arminians  and  Ana- 
baptifls  in  Holland,  about  the  beginning  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century  ;  fo  called  becaufe  of  their  colleges,  or 
meetings,  twice  every  week  ;  where  every  one,  females 
excepted,  has  the  fame  liberty  of  expounding  the 
fcripture,  praying,  &c.  They  are  faid  to  be  all  ei- 
ther Arians  or  Socinians :  they  never  communicate 
in  the  college,  but  meet  twice  a-year  from  all  pcu-ts  of 
Holland  at  Rhinfbergh,  whence  they  are  alfo  called 
Rhinflergbcrs,  a  village  two  miles  fiom  Leyden,  where 
they  communicate  together  ;  admitting  every  one  that 
prefents  himfelf,  profeflmg  his  faith  in  the  divinity  of 
the  holy  fcriptures,  and  refolution  to  live  fuitably  to 
their  precepts  and  doftrines,  without  regard  to  his  fedt 
or  opinion.  They  have  no  particular  minifters,  but 
each  officiates  as  he  is  difpofed.  They  never  baptise 
without  dipping. 

COLLEGIATE,  or  Collegial,  churches,  are 
thofe  which  have  no  bliliop's  fee,  yet  have  the  ancient 
retinue  of  the  bifhop,  the  canons  and  prebends.  Such 
are  Wefbminfter,  Rippon,  Windfor,  i^.c.  governed  by 
■deans  and  chapt£<rs. 

Of  thefe  collei;iate  duirches  there  are  two  kinds  ; 
fome  of  royal,  and  others  of  ecclefiaitical  foundation  ; 
each  of  them,  in  matters  of  divine  fervice,  regulated 
in  »the  famer  manner  as  the  cathedrals.  There  are 
even  fome  collegiate  churches  that  have  the  epifcopal 
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rights.  Some  of  thefe  churches  were  anciently  abbeys, 
which  in  time  were  fecularized.  The  church  of  St 
Peter's,  Weftminler,  was  anciently  a  cathedral ;  but 
the  revenues  of  the  monaftery  being  by  aft  of  parUa- 
ment  i  Elizabeth  veiled  in  the  dean  and  chapter, 
it  commenced  a  collegiate  church.  In  feveral  caufes 
the  ttyling  it  cathedral,  inftead  of  collegiate,  church  of 
Weflm.infter,  has  occafioned  error  in  the  pleadings. 

COLLET,  among  jev/ellers,  denotes  the  horizontal 
face  or  plane  at  the  bottom  of  brilliants.  See  Bril- 
liant. 

Collet,  in  glafs-making,  is  that  part  of  glafs  vef- 
fels  which  fticks  to  the  iron  inftrumcnt  wherewith  the 
metal  was  taken  out  of  the  melting-pot :  thefe  are 
afterwards  ufed  for  making  green  glafs. 

COLLETICS,  in  pharmacy,  denote  much  the  fame 
with  Agglutinants  or  Vulneraries. 

COLLIER  (Jeremy),  a  learned  Englifh  nonjuring 
divine,  born  in  1650,  and  educated  in  Caius  college 
Cambridge.  He  had  firft  the  fmall  reclory  of  Amp- 
ton,  near  St  Edmund's  Bury  in  Suffolk ;  which  in  fix 
years  he  refigaed,  to  come  to  London,  in  1685, 
where  he  was  made  lefturer  of  Gray's  Inn  :  but  the 
change  of  government  that  followed,  foon  rendered 
the  public  exercife  of  his  funftion  imprafticable.  He 
was  committed  to  Newgate  for  writing  againft  the- 
revolution  ;  and  again,  for  carrying  on  a  correfpon- 
dence  which  that  change  of  events  made  treafonable  ; 
but  was  releafed  both  times,  without  trial,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  friends.  It  is  obfervable  that  he  carried 
his  fcruples  fo  far,  as  to  prefer  confinement  to  the  ta- 
cit acknowledgment  of  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  court  by 
accepting  his  liberty  upon  bail.  Suitable  to  thefe 
principles,  he  next  acted  a  very  extraordinary  part 
with  two  other  clergymen  of  his  own  way  of  think- 
ing, at  the  execution  of  Sir  John  Friend  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Perkins  for  the  affaffination  plot ;  by  giving  them 
folemn  abfolution,  and  by  impofition  of  hands  :  ab- 
fconding  for  which,  he  continued  under  an  outlawry 
to  the  day  of  his  death  in  1726.  Thefe  proceedings 
having  put  a  flop  to  his  aftivity,  he  employed  his  re- 
tired hours  rather  more  ufefuUy  in  literary  works. 
In  1698,  he  attempted  to  reform  our  theatrical  enter- 
tainments, by  publifhing  his  Short  view  of  the  immo- 
rality and  profanenefs  of  the  Englijh  Jlage  ;  which  en- 
gaged him  in  a  controverfy  with  the  wits  of  the  time : 
but  as  Mr  Collier  defended  his  cerafures  not  only  with 
wit,  but  with  learning  and  reafon,  it  is  allowed  that 
the  decorum  obferved,  for  the  mofl  part,  by  fucceed- 
ing  dramatic  writers,  has  been  owing  to  his  animad- 
verfions.  He  next  undertook  a  tranflation  of  Mor- 
reri's  great  Hiiloi-ical  and  Geographical  Didionary  ; 
a  work  of  extraordinary  labour,  and  which  appeared 
in  4  vols-  folio.  After  this  he  pubhihed  "  An  Eccle- 
fiaftical  Hiflory  of  Great  Britain,  chiefly  of  England," 
in  2  vols,  folio  ;  which  is  allowed  to  be  written  with 
great  judgment,  and  even  with  impartiahty.  He 
was  befides  engaged  in  feveral  controverfies,  which 
his  conduct  and  writings  gave  rife  to,  not  material  to 
mention.  In  queen  Anne's  reign,  Mr  Collier  w^as 
tempted,  by  offers  of  confiderable  preferment,  to  a 
fubmiflion  ;  but  as  he  was  a  nonjuror  upon  principle, 
he  could  not  be  brought  to  hften  to  any  terms. 

Collier,  or  Coallier.    See  Coaxlier. 
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COLLIERY,  CoALERY,  or  Coalliery.  See 

COALERY. 

COLLINS  (Anthony),  a  polemical  writer,  born  at  ^ 
Hetten  near  Hounflow  in  the  county  of  Middlefex 
in  1676,  was  the  fon  of  Henry  Collins,  a  gentleman 
of  about  L.  1500  a- year.  He  was  firfh  bred  at  Eton 
college,  and  then  went  to  king's- college  Cambridge, 
where  he  had  for  his  tutor  Mr  Francis  Hare,  aftei-- 
wards  bifhop  of  Chichefler.  He  was  afterwards  a 
fludent  of  the  Temple  ;  but  not  relifhing  the  law, 
foon  abandoned  that  ftudy.  He  was  an  ingenious 
man,  and  author  of  feveral  curious  books.  His  firft" 
remarkable  piece  was  publifhed  in  1707,  "  An  Effay 
concerning  the  ufe  of  reafon  in  propolitions,  the  evi- 
dence whereof  depends  on  human  teftimony."  In 
1702,  he  entered  into  the  controverfy  between  Mr 
Clark  and  Dr  Dodwell,  concerning  the  immortality 
of  the  foul.  In  171 3,  he  publifhed  his  difcourfe  on 
free-thinking  ;  which  made  a  prodigious  noife.  In 
17x5,  he  retired  into  the  county  of  Eflex.  and  afted 
as  a  juflice  of  peace  and  deputy  lieutenant  for  the 
fame  county,  as  he  had  done  before  for  that  of  Mid- 
dlefex and  liberty  of  Weilminfter.  The  fame  year, 
he  publifhed  a  "  Philofophical  Effay  concerning  hu- 
man liberty."  In  1718,  he  was  chofen  treafurer  o£ 
the  county  of  Effex  ;  and  this  office  he  difcharged" 
with  great  honour.  In  1724,  he  publifhed  his  "  Hil- 
torical  and  critical  Effay  on  the  39  articles."  Soon 
after,  he  publifhed  his  "  Difcourfe  of  the  grounds  and 
reafons  of  the  Chriftian  religion  ;"  to  which  is  prefix- 
ed, "  An  Apology  for  free  debate  and  liberty  of 
writing  ;"  which  piece  was  immediately  attacked  by 
a  great  number  of  writings.  In  1726,  appeared  his 
"  Scheme  of  literary  prophecy  confidered,  in  a  view  of 
the  controverfy  occafioned  by  a  late  book  entitled,  A 
difcourfe  of  the  grounds,  Cffc."  In  this  difcourfe,  he 
mentions  a  MS.  differtation  of  his  to  fliow  the  Sibyl- 
line oracles  to  be  a  forgery  made  in  the  times  of  the  ' 
primitive  Chriftians,  who,  for  that  reafon,  were  cal- 
led SibyUiJh  by  the  Pagans  ;  but  it  never  appeared  in 
print.  His  fcheme  of  literary  prophecy  was  replied  to 
by  feveral  writers  ;  and  particularly  by  Dr  John  Ro- 
gers in  his  "  Neceffity  of  divine  revelation  affert- 
ed."  In  anfwer  to  which,  our  author  wrote  "  A 
letter  to  the  Reverend  Dr  Rogers,  on  occafion,  Cffc.'* 
His  health  began  to  decline  fome  years  before  his  • 
death,  and  he  was  very  much  afffiftcd  with  the  ftone, 
which  at  lafl  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  his  houfe  in  Har-  - 
ley  fquare  in  1729.  He  was  interred  in  Oxford  cha-- 
pel,  where  a  monument  was.  erected  to  him,  with 
an  epitaph  in  Latin.  His  curious  library  was  open  to 
all  men  of  letters,  to  whom  he  readily  communicated 
all  the  afliflance  in  his  power  ;  he  even  furniflied  his 
antagonifls  with  books  to  confute  himfelf,  and  direc- 
ted them  how  to  give  their  arguments  all  the  force  of 
which  they  were  capable.  He  was  remarkably  averfe 
to  all  indecency  and  obfcenity  of  difcourfe  ;  and  was,  - 
independent  of  his  fceplicifm,  a  fincerely  good  man. 

Collins  (John),  an  eminent  accountant  and  ma-- 
thematician,  born  in  1624,  and  bred  a  bookfeller  at' 
Gxford.    Befides  feveral  treatifes  op  praftical  fubjeils,, 
he  communicated  fome  curious  papers  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  a  member,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  early  numbera  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf-' 
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anions:  arid  was  the  cKi'ef  promoter  of  rnany  other 
fcientifical  pubHcatlons  in  his  time,  l  ie  died  in  '6^3  ; 
and  about  25  years  after,  ail  his  papers  coming  into 
the  hands  of  the  learned  William  Jones,  Efq;  F.  R.  S. 
It  appeared  that  Mr  Collins  held  a  conftant  correfpoitd- 
ence  for  many  years  with  all  the  eminent  mathema- 
ticians ;  and  that  many  of  the  lite  difcoveries  in  phy- 
fical  knowledge,  if  not  adually  made  by  him,  were 
yet  brought  forth  by  his  endeavours. 

Collins  (William),  an  admirable  poet,  was  born 
at  Chichcfter,  about  the  year  1 724.  He  received  his 
claflical  education  at  Winchefter  ;  after  which  he  llu- 
cjied  at  New  college,  in  Oxford,  was  admitted  a  com- 
moner of  King's  college  in  the  Tame  univerfity,  and 
was  at  length  eleded  a  demy  of  Magdalene  college. 
While  at  Oxford,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  lludy  of 
poetry,  and  publifhed  his  Oriental  Eclogues ;  after 
which  he  came  to  London.  He  was  naturally  pof- 
feffed  of  an  car  for  all  the  varieties  of  harmony  and 
modulation  ;  his  heart  was  fufceptible  of  the  fineft 
feelings  of  tendernefa  and  humanity,  and  was  particu- 
larly carried  away  by  that  high  enthufiafm  vi^bich  gives 
to  imagination  its  ftrongsft  colouring  ;  and  he  was  at 
once  capable  of  foothing  the  ear  with  the  melady  of 
his  numbers,  of  influencing  the  paffions  by  the  force 
of  the  pathos,  and  of  gratifying  the  fancy  by  the  luxu- 
ry of  defcripcion.  With  thefe  powers,  he  attempted 
lyric  poetry;  and  in  1746,  publiHied  his  Odes,  de- 
fcriptive  and  allegorical :  but  the  fale  of  this  work  be- 
ing not  at  all  anfwerable  to  its  merit,  he  burnt  the 
remaining  copies  in  indignation.  Being  a  man  of 
a  liberal  fpirit  and  a  fmall  fortune,  his  pecuniaiy  re- 
fources  were  unhappily  foon  exhauRed  ;  4nd  his  life 
became  a  miferable  example  of  neceflity,  indolence, 
and  dlffipation.  He  projeAed  books  which  he  was 
well  able  to  execute  ;  and  became  in  idea  an  hiftorian, 
a  critic,  and  a  dramatic  poet ;  but  wanted  the  means 
and  encouragement  to  carry  thefe  ideas  into  execu- 
tion. Day  fucceeded  day,  for  the  fuppert  of  whicH 
he  had  made  no  provifion  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  fub- 
fift,  either  by  the  repeated  contributions  of  a  friend, 
or  the  generofity  of  a  cafual  acquaintance.  His  fpl- 
rits  became  oppreffed,  and  he  funk  into  a  fvtllen  de- 
fpondence.  While  in  this  gloomy  ftate  of  mind,  his 
uncle  colonel  Martin  died,  and  left  him  a  confiderable 
fortune.  But  this  came  too  late  for  enjoyment ;  he 
had  been  fo  long  haralTed  by  anxiety  and  dillrefs, 
that  he  fell  into  a  nervous  diforder,  which  at  length 
reduced  the  fineft  underftandiiig  to  the  moll  deplor- 
able childifhnefs.  In  the  firft  ftages  of  this  diforder, 
he  endeavoured  to  reHeve  himfelf  by  travelling,  and 
pafTed  into  France  ;  but  the  growing  malady  obliged 
him  to  return  ;  and  having  continued,  with  (hort  in- 
tervals, in  this  pitiable  ftate  till  the  year  1756,  he 
died  in  the  arms  of  his  fifter.  The  ingenious  Mr 
Longhorne  has  publifhed  his  poetical  works,  with  me- 
moirs of  the  author,  in  one  volume  duodecimo. 

COLLINSON  (Peter),  an  eminent  naturalift  and 
antiquarian,  defcended  of  an  ancient  family,  was  born 
on  the  paternal  eftate  called  HugalHall,  or  Height  of 
HugaU  near  Windermere  lake,  in  the  parlfh  of  Stavely^ 
about  ten  miles  from  Kendal  in  Weftmortland.  Whilft 
a  youth  he  difcovered  his  attachment  to  natural  hiftojy. 
He  began  early  to  make  a  coUeftion  of  dried  fpeci- 
meijs  of  plants,  and  had  accefs  to  the  beft  gardens  at 
84.  4 
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that  t'ltie  in  the  m  ighboiirliood  of  London.  He  be- 
came early  acquainted  with'  the  rnoft  eminent  natiiral- * 
ifts  of  his  time  ;  the  Drs  Derharti,  AVoodwa'rd,  Dale, 
Lloyd,  and  Sloane,  were  amonyft  his  friends.  Among 
the  great  variety  of  articles  which  form  th<Jt  fiipeib 
colUd;ion,  now  (by  the  wife  difpofition  of  Sir  Hans 
and  the  munificence  of  parliament)  the  Britifh  Mii- 
feum,  fmall  was  the  number  of  thofe  With  whofe  hi- 
ftory  Mr  Collinfon  was  not  well  acquainted  ;  he  being 
one  of  thofe  few  who  vifited  Sir  Hans  at  all  times  fa- 
miliarly;  their  inclinations  and  purfuits  in  refpeft  ttf 
natural  hiftory  being  the  fame,  a  firm  frlendfliip  had 
early  been  eftabliflied  between  them.  Peier  Collin- 
fon Was  elefted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  on  the 
I  2th  of  December  1728  :  and  perhaps  was  one  of  the 
rhoft  di'igcnt  and  ufeful  members,  not  only  in  fupply- 
ing  them  with  many  curious  obfervatiohs  himfelf,  but 
in  promoting  and  preferving  a  moft  extenfivc  corre- 
fpondence  with  learned  and  ingenious  foreigners,  in  all 
countries  and  on  every  ufeful  fubjeft.  Befides  his  at- 
tention to  natural  hiftory,  he  minuted  every  ftriking 
hint  that  occurred  either  in  reading  or  converfation  ; 
and  from  this  fource  he  derived  much  information,  as 
there  were  very  few  men  of  learning  and  Ingenuity 
who  were  not  of  his  acquaintance  at  home;  and  moft 
foreigners  of  eminence  in  natural  hiftory,  or  in  arts  and 
fciences,  were  recommended  to  his  notice  artd  friend- 
fhip.  His  diligence  and  oeconomy  of  time  was  fuch, 
that  though  he  never  apoeared  to  be  in  a  hurry,  he 
maintained  an  extenfive  correfpondertce  with  great 
punctuality  ;  acquainting  the  learned  and  ingenious  in 
diftant  parts  of  the  globe  with  the  difcoveries  and  im- 
provements in  natural  hiftory  in  this  country,  and  re- 
ceiving the  like  information  from  the  moft  eminent 
perfons  in  ahnoft  every  other.  His  correfpondence 
with  the  ingenious  Cadwalladei'  Colden,  Efq;  of  Ne«r 
York,  and  the  juftly  celebrated  Dr  Franklin  of  Phila- 
delphia, furnlfh  inftances  of  the  benefit  r»rfulting  from 
his  attention  to  all  Improvements.  The  latter  of  thefe 
gentlemen  communicated  his  firft  effays  on  eleftriclty 
to  Mr  Collinfon,  in  a  ferles  of  letters,  which  were  then 
publifhed,  ai^d  have  been  reprinted  in  a  late  edition  of 
the  Doftor's  ingenious  difcoveries  and  improvements. 
Perhaps,  in  fome  future  period,  the  account  procured 
of  the  management  of  flieep  in  Spain,  publiflied  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May  and  June  '764,  rnay 
not  be  confidered  among  the  leaft  of  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing from  his  extenfive  and  inquifitive  correfpon- 
dence. His  converfation",  cheerful  and  ufefully  enter- 
taining, rendered  his  acquaintance  much  defired  by 
thofe  who  had  a  rcllfli  for  natural  hlflory,  or  were  ftu- 
dious  in  cultivating  rural  improvements ;  and  fecured 
him  the  intimate  friendfhlp  of  fome  of  the  moft  emi- 
nent perfonages  in  this  kingdom,  as  diftingulfhed  by 
their  tafte  in  planting  and  horticulture,  as  by  their  rank 
and  dignity.  He  was  the  firft  who  introduced  the 
great  variety  of  feeds  and  ihrubs  which  are  now  the 
principal  ornaments  of  every  garden  ;  and  it  was  ow- 
ing to  his  Indefatigable  induftry,  that  fo  many  perfona 
of  the  firft  dlUinftion  are  now  enabled  to  behold  groves 
tranfplanted  from  the  weftern  continent  flourifhng  as 
luxuriantly  in  their  feveral  domains  as  if  they  were 
already  become  indigenous  to  Britain.  He  had  fomtf 
correfpondents  in  ahnoft  every  nation  in  Europe,  fome 
in  Alia,  and  even  at  Pekin  ;  who  all  traafmltted  to 
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ifonia  him  the  mod  valuable  feeds  they  could  colleft,  in  re-  tain  ornament 
turn  for  the  treafures  of  America.  The  great  Lin- 
naeus, during  his  refidence  in  England,  contrafted  an 
intimate  friendfhip  with  Mr  Collinfon,  which  was  re- 
ciprocally increafed  by  a  multitude  of  good  offices,  and 
continued  to  the  laft.  Befides  his  attachment  to  na- 
tural hiftory,  he  was  very  converfant  in  the  antiquities 
of  our  own  country,  having  been  elefted  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  April  7.  1737  ;  and  he 
fupplied  thern  often  with  many  curious  articles  of  in- 
telligence and  obfervations,  refpefting  both  our  own 
and  other  countries.  He  died  in  1768,  leaving  be- 
hind him  many  materials  for  the  improvement  of  na- 
tural hiftory 

COLLINSONIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  themooo- 
gynia  order  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  40th  or- 
der, Perfotiatds.    The  corolla  is  unequal,  with  its  under 


lip  multifid,  and  the  fegments  capillary.  There  is  on- 
ly one  perfeft  feed.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native 
of  North  America,  but  poflefTed  of  no  remarkable  pro- 
perties. 

COLLIQUAMENTUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  an 
extreme  tranfparent  fluid  in  an  egg,  obfervable  after 
two  or  three  days  incubation,  containing  the  firft  ru- 
diments of  the  chick.  It  is  included  in  one  of  its  own 
proper  membranes  ;  diftind  from  the  albumea.  Har- 
vey calls  it  the  oculus, 

COLLIQUATION,  in  chemiftry,  is  applied  to  ani- 
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of  hair,  worn  by  the  wotiien  on  their 
necks.  It  was  made  up  in  the  form  of  the  fmall 
roundifh  cakes  called  ^oKwpat,  collyra. 

COL-LYRIDIANS,  in  church  hiftory,  a  feft,  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  4th  century,  denominated  from 
a  little  cake,  called  by  the  Greeks  )to\xi/f<j',a,,  collyridiay 
which  they  offered  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

This  fed,  it  feems,  confifted  chiefly  of  Arabian 
women,  who,  out  of  an  extravagance  of  devotion  to 
the  Virgin,  met  on  a  certain  day  in  the  year,  to  cele- 
brate a  foleran  feaft,  and  to  render  divine  honours  to 
Mary  as  to  a  goddefs ;  eating  the  cake  which  they 
offered  in  her  name.  St  Epiphanius,  who  relates  the 
hiftory  of  this  fuperftitious  ceremony,  ridicules  it. 
They  fprung  up  in  oppofition  to  the  Antidico-Ma- 

RIANITES. 

COLLYRIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  topical  remedy  for 
adiforder  of  the  eyes  ;  defigned  to  cool  and  repel  hot 


(harp  humours. 

COLMAR,  a  confiderable  town  of  France,  in  Up- 
per Alface,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.     It  has  great 
privileges,  and  the  Proteftants  have  liberty  of  cou- 
fcience.    It  is  feated  near  the  river  III,  in  E.  Lonf 
7.  16.  N.Lat.  48.  5. 

COLMARS,  a  town  of  France  in  Provence,  and 
the  diocefe  of  Sens.  It  is  feated  near  the  Alps,  in 
E.  Long.  6.  25.  N.  Lat.  44. 17. 

COLMOGOROD,  atown  of  the  empire  of  Ruflla, 

with  an  archbiftiop's  fee,  feated  in  an  ifland  formed  bv 
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mal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  fubftances,  tending  to-  the  river  Divina,  in  E.  Long.  23.  30.  N.  Lat.  a6  32 
wards  fufion.    See  Fusion.  COLNBROOK,  a  town  of  Buckinghamflii're  in 

CoLLiQUATiON,  in  phyfic,  a  term  applied  to  the  England,  feated  on  the  river  Coin,  which  feparates 

blood,  when  it  lofes  its  crafis  —  v--i'---'-    -1    r       n/r-,,,  ^         ^   .  r 


balfamic  texture  ; 
and  to  the  folid  parts,  when  they  wafte  away,  by 
means  of  the  animal  fluids  flowing  off  through  the 
feveral  glands,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  flcin, 
fafter  than  they  ought :  which  occafions  fluxes  of  many 
kinds,  but  mottly  profufe,  greafy,  and  clammy  fweats. 

COLLIQUATIVE  fever,  in  phyfic,  a  fever  at- 
tended with  a  diarrhoea,  or  with  profufe  fweats. 

COLLISION,  the  ftriking  of  one  hard  body  againft 
another ;  or  the  friftlon  or  percuffion  of  bodies  mo- 
ving violently  with  different  diredlions,  and  dafliing 
againft  each  other. 

COLLUM,  the  fame  v/ith  Neck. 
COLLUSION,  in  law,  a  fecret  underftanding  be- 
tween two  parties,  who  plead  or  proceed  fraudulent- 
ly againft  each,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  third  perfon. 

COLLUTHIANS,  a  religious  feA,  wko  rofe 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  ;  on  occa- 
fion  of  the  indulgence  fliown  to  Arius  by  Alexander 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Several  people  being  fcanda- 
lized  at  fo  much  Gondefcenfion  ;  and,  among  the  reft, 
CoUuthus,  a  prieft  of  the  fame  city  ;  he  hence  took  a 
pretence  for  holding  feparate  affemblies,  and  by  degrees 
proceeded  to  the  ordination  of  priefts,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  bifliop  ;  pretending  a  neceffity  for  this  authority,  in 
order  to  oppofe  Arius.  To  his  fchifm  he  added  herefy; 
teaching,  tJiat  God  did  not  create  the  wicked  ;  that  he 
was  not  author  of  the  evils  that  befal  men,  &c.  He 
was  condemned  by  a  council  held  at  Alexandria  by 
Ofius,  in  theyear33o. 


this  county  from  Middlefex.  It  is  a  great  thorough- 
fare on  the  weftern  road,  and  has  feveral  good  imis. 
W.  Long.  o.  19.  N.  Lat.  51.  30. 

COLNE,  a  town  of  Lancaftiire  in  England,  feated 
on  a  fmall  hill  near  the  confines  of  the  county.  W. 
Long.  2.  2.  N.  Lat.  53.  45. 

COLOCHINA,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Morea  in 
Turky  in  Europe.    E.  Long.  23.  2.  N.  Lat.  36.  32. 

COLOCYNTHIS,  in  botany,  a  fpeciesofCucuMis. 
COLOCZA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  feated  on  the 
Danube,  and  capital  of  the  county  of  Bath,  with  an 
archbifliop's  fee.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  i686, 
but  afterwards  retaken  by  the  Imperialifts.  E.  Loh<t* 
19.  42.  N.  Lat.  46.  33.  ^ 
COLOGNA,  a  town  of  Italy  in  Padua,  and  in  the 
territory  of  Venice.  E.  Long.  1 1.  43.  N.  Lat.  45.  39. 

COLOGNE  (the  archbifliopric  or  diocefe  of)  is 
one  of  the  flates  that  compofe  the  eleftoral  circle  of 
the  Rhine,  in  Germany.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  duchy  of  Cleves  and  Gueldres,  on  the  weft  by 
that  of  Juliers,  on  tlie  fouth  by  the  archbifhopric  of 
Cleves,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  duchy  of  Berg,  from 
which  it  is  almoft  wholly  feparated  by  the  Rhine. 
This  country  is  very  fruitful  in  corn  and  wine,  which 
the^  inhabitants  difpofe  of  by  embarking  it  on  the 
Rhine,  it  extending  about  feventy  miles  along  that 
river.  It  is  divided  into  the  Higher  and  Lower  Dio- 
cefe ;  the  Higher  Diocefe  contains  that  part  which 
lies  above  Cologne,  wherein  is  Bonne,  the  capital  town 
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CUi.i.YBUb  (K«A;-uC.f),  in  antiqmty,  the  fame  fides  which  there  are  Leichnich,  Andernach,  Bruvl 

with  what  IS  now  called  the  rate  of  exchange.  Zulich,  and  Kerpen.    The  Lower  Diocefe  is  on  the 

^^f^^  \f  ^'  o^'^CoLLYRiDES,  HI  antiquity,  a  cer-  other  fide  of  Cologne,  and  contains  the  towns  of  Zon7, 
Vol.  V.  Part  L  T  Neuvs 


dians 
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Cologne. 
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Co!ogne,  Neuys,  Heizarwart,  Kenjpen,  Rhynberg,  and  Alpen.  diftilled  from  the  junipei*  berries  which  grow  in  this  Cologne 
"•""•v^""  The  city  of  Cologne  ?.nd  county  of  Meurs,  though  neighbourhood.  This  city  is  perhaps  the  moft  re-  — v~— 
within  the  diocefe  of  Cologne,  do  not  belong  to  it  ;  markable  of  any  in  the  world  for  the  great  number  of 
for  Cologne  is  a  free  city,  and  Meurs  belongs  to  the  precious  relics  it  contains;  »f  which  the  Popilh  clergy, 
houfe  of  Naflau-Orange  ;  but  by  way  of  recompence,  no  doubt,  make  their  advantage.  In  the  church  of 
the  eleftor  has  confiderable  poiTellions  in  Weftphalia,  ■Gt  Urfula,  they  pretend  to  fhow  her  tomb,  and  the 
which  they  call  the  Domain.  It  contains  the  duchy  bones  of  the  11,000  pretended  virgin  martyrs,  though 
of  Weftphalia  and  the  county  of  Rechlinchufen.  This  that  ilory  is  entirely  owing  to  a  miltakcn  infcription. 
prelate  is  one  of  the  eleftors  of  the  empire,  and  holds  The  heads  of  fome  of  thefe  imaginary  martyrs  are  kept 
alternately  with  that  of  Treves  the  fecond  or  third  in  cafes  of  hlver,  others  are  covered  with  Ituffs  of  gold, 
rank  in  the  eleftoral  college.  He  is  arch-chancellor  and  fome  have  caps  of  cloth  of  gold  and  velvet.  •  Bre- 
'  of  the  empire  in  Italy  ;  which  dignity  was  very  im-  vat  fays,  he  faw  between  4  and  5000  lliuUs,  decked 
portant  when  the  emperors  were  matters  of  Italy,  but  with  garlands,  and  coronets,  ranged  on  ihelves.  The 
now  it*is  next  to  nothing.  When  the  emperors  were  canoneiTes  of  St  Urfula,  who  muft  be  all  countefTcSy 
crowned  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  the  archbifhop  of  Cologne  have  a  handfome  income.  In  their  church,  they  pre- 
performed  the  ceremony,  which  caufed  him  to  pretend  tend  to  fliow  three  of  the  thorns  of  our  Saviour's- 
to  the  fame  right  elfewhere ;  but  he  was  oppofed  by  crown,  and  one  of  the  velTels  which  contained  the 
the  archbifhop  of  Mentz.  This  occafioned  an  order,  water  that  he  converted  into  wine  at  the  marriage  of 
that  they  (hould  each  of  them  have  that  honour  in  Cana.  In  the  church  of  St  Gereon  are  900  heads  of 
their  own  diocefe,  but  if  it  was  done  elfewhere,  they  Moorifh  Cavahers,  faid  to  have  been  in  the  army  of 
fliould 'perform  it  alternately.  The  archbifliop  of  Co-  Conftantine  before,  it  was  converted,  and  to  have  been 
logne  is  elected  by  the  chapter  in  that  city,  which  is  beheaded  for  refufing  to  facrifice  to  idols.  Every 
the  moft  illuftrious  in  all  Germany.  They  are  all  one  of  the  heads  has  a  cap  of  fcarlet,  adorned  with 
princes  or  counts,  except  eight  dottors,  who  have  no  pearls.  In  the  magniiicent  cathedral  of  St  Peter,  the 
occafion  to  prove  their  nobility.  three  wife  men  who  came  from  the  eaft.  to  viiit  our 

Cologne,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of  Ger-    Saviour,  are  fald  to  be  interred.    They  lie  in  a  large 
many,  in  the  diocefe  of  that  name,  with  an  archbi-    purple  (hrine  fpangled  with  gold,  fet  upon  a  pedef- 
fhop's  fee,  and  a  famous  univerfity,  feated  on  the  river    tal  of  brafs,  in  the  midll  of  a  fquare  maufoleum,  faced 
Rhine,  in  E.  Long.  6.  38.  N.  Lat.  50.  50.    In  the    within  and  without  with  marble  and  jafper.    It  is 
times  of  the  Romans,  this  city  was  called  Colonla  A-    opened  every  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  if  two  of  the 
gripp'ma,  and  Ublonim,  becaufe  it  was  built  by  Agrip-    canons  of  the  cathedral  are  prefent,  when  thefe  kings- 
pina  the  wife  of  Claudius  I.  and  mother  of  Nero  ;  and    or  wife  men  are  feen  lying  at  full  length,  with  their 
becaufe  the  Ubii  inhabited  this  country  on  the  Lower    heads  bedecked  with  a  crown  of  gold  garnifhed  with 
Rhine.     In  755,  it  was  an  archbifhopric,  and  in  1260    precious  ftones.   Their  names,  which  are  Gafpar,  Mel' 
entered  into  the  Hanfeatic  league.    The  univerfity    ch'ier,  and  Bcilthafar,  are  in  purple  charadlers  on  a 
was  eilablifhed  in  1388  by  Pope  Urban  VI.    The    little  grate,  which  is  adorned  with  an  infinite  number 
city  is  fortified  with  ftrong  walls,  flanked  with  83    of  large  rich  pearls  and  precious  ftones,  particularly 
large  towers,  and  furrounded  with  three  ditches  ;  but    an  oriental  topaz  as  big  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  valued 
thefe  fortifications,  being  executed  after  the  ancient    at  above  30,000  crowns.    Over  againft  them  are  fix 
manner,  could  make  but  a  poor  defence  at  prefent.    It    large  branches  of  filver,  with  wax  candles,  which  burn, 
lies  in  the  fliape  of  a  half-moon,  and  is  faid  to  have    night  and  day.    The  bones  of  thefe  men,  we  are  told, 
20  gates,  19  parifties,  3.7  monafteries,  and  365  church-    were  brought  to  Conftantinople  by  Helena  mother  to 
es  and  chapels;  but  the  ftreets  in  general  are  dirty    Conftantine,    from  thence  to  Milan  by  Euftorpius 
and  badly  paved,  the  windows  of  the  houfes  compofed    bifhop  of  that  fee,  and  afterwards  hither  by  archbiihop 
of  fm.all  bits  of  round  glafs,  and  the  inhabitants  are    Rainold.    In  the  Jefuits  college  are  the  portraits  of 
but  few  for  fo  large  a  place.   It  is  inhabited  moftlyby    the  firft  13  generals  of  that  order,  with  Ignatius  Lo- 
Papifts  ;  but  there  are  alfo  many  proteftants,  who  re-    yola  at  their  head  ;  and  in  the  church,  which  is  the 
pair  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Mulheim,  in  the    fineft  in  Cologne,  are  many  rich  ftatues,  with  an  ama- 
duchy  of  Berg,  for  public  worftiip.    Its  trade,  which    zing  quantity  of  fine  filver  plate  ;  and  the  utenfils  for 
is  confiderable,  efpecially  in  Rhenifh  wine,  is  chiefly    mafs  are  all  of  gold  enriched  with  precious  ftones.  In 
in  the  hands  of  Proteftants,  and  carried  on  by  the    the  Cordeliers  church,  is  the  tomb  of  the  famous  Duns 
Rhine.    The  fliips  with  which  they  trade  to  the  Ne-    Scotus,  furnamed  Doctor  Subtilis,  with  this  epitaph, 
therlands  are  of  a  particular  form,  and  confiderable    *'  Scotia  me  genuit,  Anglia  me  fufcepit,  Gd^lia  me 
burden.    The  clergy  here  are  very  numerous,  and  have    docuit,  Colognia  me  tenet."    Cologne  is  a  free  impe- 
large  revenues.    That  of  the  archbifliop  is  L.  1 30,000.    rial  city,  and  as  fuch  has  a  feat  and  voice  at  the  diets  of 
Baron  Polnitz  fays,  that  though  Cologne  is  one  of   the  empire,  and  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine.    In  thofe 
the  greateft  cities,  it  is  one  of  the  moft  melancholy  in    of  the  empire,  it  has  the  firft  place  on  the  Rhenifli 
all  Europe  ;  there  being  nothing  to  be  feen  but  priefts,    bench.    Towards  the  defence  of  the  empire,  its  aflefl"- 
friars,  and  ftudents,  many  of  whom  beg  alms  with  a    ment  is  825  florins  ;  and  towards  the  maintenance  of 
fong  ;  and  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  ringing  of   the  chamber-court,  405  rix-dollars,   724-  kruitzera 
bells  ;  that  there  are  very  few  famihes  of  quality  ;  that    each  term.    Its  mihtia  confifts  of  four  companies  of 
the  vulgar  are  very  clownifli  ;  and  that  the  noblemen   foot,  who  keep  guard  at  the  gates.    It  is  governed 
ef  the  chapter  ftay  no  longer  in  town  than  their  duty    by  its  own  fenate,  in  refpeft  to  civil  matters  and 
obliges  them.    Mr  Wright,  in  his  travels,  fays,  that    caufes  ;  but  the  criminal  jurifdiftion  belongs  to  the 
the  women  go  veiled  j  and  that  the  beft  gin  is  that  eledor  and  his  chapter  j  and  fo  jealous  are  the  inha- 
2  bitantCs 
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Colombo  bitants  of  Llm,  that  they  will  not  permit  him  to  Hay  it  moving 
Colon  '^^^^  above  three  days  at  a  time,  nor  to  come 


into  it  with  a  large  retinue.  For  this  reafon  the  ekc' 
tor  refidea  commonly  at  Bonn. 

CoLOGNE-Earth,  a  kind  of  very  light  baftard  ochre, 
of  a  deep  brown  colour. 

COLOMBO,  a  handfome,  pleafant,  and  ftrong 
town  of  Afia,  feated  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  ifland 
of  Ceylon  in  the  Eafl;  Indies.  It  was  built  by  the 
Portuguefe  in  1638  ;  and  in  1658  they  were  driven 
from  it  by  the  natives,  aflifted  by  the  Dutch,  who  are 
now  in  poflelfion  of  it.  It  is  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  long,  and  as  much  in  breadth.  The  natives 
live  in  the  old  town,  without  the  walls  of  the  new  : 
•,the  ftreets  of  this  lall  are  wide  and  fpacious ;  and  th* 
buildings  are  in  the  mo4ern  tafte,  particularly  the  go- 
vernor's houfe,  which  is  a  handfome  ftrudlure.  E.Long. 
80.  25.  N.  Lat.  7.  o. 

COLOMEY,  or  CoLOMiA,  a  town  of  Poland  in 
Red  Ruffia,  feated  on  the  river  Pruth,  in  E.  Long. 
25.  9.  N.  1  .at  -48.  45. 

COLOMNA  (Fabio),  a  very  learned  botanift,born 
at  Napl^  about  the  year  1567.  He  became  ficilled 
in  the  languages,  in  mufic,  defigning,  painting,  and 
the  mathematics ;  and  died  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  He  wrote,  ,1.  Ouro/Sas-^vsy-,  feu  Plan- 
tarum  aliquot  (ac  pifcium)  hiftoria.  2.  Minus  cogni- 
tarum  rariorumque  ftirpium  fy.jp.t^ig ;  itemque  de  aqua- 
tilibus,  aliifque  nonnullis  animalibus,  libellus  ;  and  o- 
ther  works. 

COLON,  in  anatomy,  the  firft  and  moft  confider- 
able  of  the  large  inteftines.  See  Anatomy,  under 
n°  93. 

'  Colon,  in  grammar,  a  point,  or  charaAer  formed 
thus  [:],  ferving  to  mark  a  paufe,  and  to  divide  the 
members  of  a  period.  See  Pointing  ;  fee  alfo  Pe- 
riod, Comma,  and  Semicolon.  Grammarians  ge- 
nerally affign  the  ufe  of  a  colon  to  be,  to  mark  the 
middle  of  a  period  ;  or  to  conclude  a.  fenfe  lefs  pcrfedl 
than  the  dot  or  period  :  but,  a  fenfe  lefs  perfeft  than 
the  period,  is  an  exprelTion  extremely  vague  and  inde- 
terminate.   See  Period. 

Others  fay,  a  colon  is  to  be  ufed  when  the  fenfe  is 
perfeft,  but  the  fentence  not  concluded  :  but  neither 
is  this  over  clear  and  exprefs. 

A  late  author,  in  an  ingenious  difcourfe,  De  rat/one 
interpungendi,  marks  the  office  of  the  colon,  and  where- 
in it  differs  from  the  femicolon,  &c.  more  precifely. 
A  colon,  on  his  principles,  ferves  to  diftinguifh  thofe 
conjunft  members  of  a  fentence,  which  are  capable  of 
being  divided  into  other  members ;  whereof  one,  at 
leaf]:,  is  conjunct.  Thus,  in  the  fentence,  yls  ive  can- 
not difcern  the  Jljadoiv  inoving  along  the  dtal-plntc,  fo  the 
advances  ive  make  in  knowledge  are  only  perceived  by 
the  dijlance  gone  over ;  the  two  members  being  both 
Cmple,  are  only  feparated  by  a  comma.  In  this,  As 
tue  perceive  the  Jl.ujdotv  to  have  moved,  hut  did  not  per- 
ceive it  moving  ;  fo  our  advances  in  underjlanding,  in  that 
tJjat  they  coiifijl  of  fueh  minute  Jleps,  are  only  perceivable 
by  the  dijlance  ;  -  the  fentence  being  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  and  thofe  conjun£l  ones,  fince  they  include 
others  ;  we  feparate  the  former  by  a  Temicolon,  and 
the  latter  by  commas.  But  in  this,  As  ue perceive  the 
Jlmdouu  to  have  moved  along  the  dial)  but  did  not  perceive 
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and  It  appears  the  grafs  lias  grown  y  though  ni) 
body  ever  fatu  it  gro%v  :  fo  the  advances  ive  make  in  know- 
ledge, as  they  conjfl  of  fuch  minute  Jleps,  are  only  perceiv- 
able  by  the  diflance -  advancement  in  knowledge  is 
compared  to  the  motion  of  a  fhadow,  and  the  growth 
of  grafs  ;  which  comparifon  divides  the  fentence  into 
two  principal  parts  ;  but  fince  what  is  faid  of  the 
movement  of  the  fhadow,  and  likewife  of  the  growth 
of  grafs,  contains  two  fimple  members,  they  are  to  be 
feparared  by  a  femicolon  ;  confequently  a  higher  point- 
ing is  required  to  feparate  them  from  the  other  part 
of  the  fentence,  which  they  are  oppofed.  to  :  and  this 
is  a  colon.    See  Punctuation. 

COLONEL,  in  military  matters,  the  commander  in 
chief  of  a  regiment,  whether  horfe,  foot,  or  dragoons--. 

Skinner  derives  the  word  from  colony  ;  being  of 
opinion,  the  chiefs  of  colonies,  called  coloniales,  might 
give  the  name  to  chiefs  of  forces.  In  the  French  and 
Spanifh  p.rmies,  colonel  is  confined  to  the  infantry  and 
dragoons :  the  commanding  officer  of  a  regiment  of 
horfe  they  ufually  call  me/lre  de  camp.  Formerly,  in- 
ftead  of  colonel,  the  French  ufed  the  word  coronel } 
and  this  old  fpelling  comes  nearer  to  our  common 
way  of  pronouncing  the  word  colonel. 

A  colonel  may  lay  any  officer  of  his  regiment  in 
arrefl,  but  mufl  acquaint  the  general  with  it ;  he  is 
not  allowed  a  guard,  only  a  centry  from  the  quarter- 
guard. 

Colon  EL- Lieutetiant,  he  who  commands  a  regiment 
of  guards,  whereof  the  king,  prince,  or  other  perfon 
of  the  firfl  eminence,  is  colonel.  Thefe  colonel-lieute- 
nants have  always  a  colonel's  commiffion,  and  are  ufual- 
ly general-officers. 

Zy/V«/CT«/2^-CoiOiV£z,  the  fecond  officer  in  a  regiment, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  captains,  and  commands  in 
the  abfence  of  the  colonel. 

COLONIA,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  the  Trino-* 
bantes,  a  little  above  Camelodunumi  Now  Colchef 
ter  in  Effex,  according  to  Cambden,  wdio  fuppofes  it 
to  take  its  name  from  the  river  Colnc,  and  not  that  it 
was  a  colony.  Though  others  think  Antonine's  di- 
flances  agree  with  Sudbury. 

CoLONiA  Equejlris,  an  ancient  and  noble  colony  on 
the  Lacus  Lemanils.  It  appears  to  be  the  work  of 
Julius  Caefar,  who  fettled  there  Equltes  Limltanei  :  and 
to  this  Lucan  is  thought  to  refer.  By  the  Itinerary 
it  is  fuppofed  to  have  flood  between  Laufane  and 
Geneva,  12  miles  from  the  laft  place  by  Peutinger's 
map  ;  which  diredls  to  Nyon,  placed  in  Cavo  Lemano, 
according  to  Lucan's  expreifion,  that  is,  a  bay  or  cove 
of  the  lake.  Its  ancient  name  was  Novlodunum,  (Noti- 
tia  Galliac)  :  hence  its  modern  name. 

CoLONiA  Metalllna,  or  MetalUnenJis,  a  town  of  Lu- 
fitania,  fituated  on  the  right  or  welt  fide  of  the  Anas, 
or  Guadiana  :  but  now  on  the  left  or  eaft  fide,  from 
the  river's  fhifting  its  bed  or  channel,  and  called  Me- 
delin,  a  town  in  Eflremadura.  W.  Long.  6  '  12',  Lat» 

Colon  I A  Morinorum,  a  town*  of  Belgica,  thought 
to  be  Tarvenna,  the  capital  of  the  Morini.  Now 
Terrouen,  a  town  of  Artois  E  Long.  2  '  15',  Lat. 
50°  37'- 

CoLONiA  Norbenjis,  or  Norba  Ccefarea,   a  town  of 
Lufitania,  to  the  fouth  of  Trajan's  bridge  on  the  Ta-> 
T  2  gus. 
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gus.    Now  Alcantara^  in  Eftremadura. 


7°  lo',  N.  Lat.  39"  lo'. 

CoLONiA  Trajana,  (Antonine,  Peutinger)  ;  a 
town  of  Belgica,  furnamed  alfo  Ulpia^  (Antonine); 
and  Trkefma,  from  being  the  ftation  of  the  thirtieth 
legion,  (Ammian).  Now  Kellen,  a  village  of  the 
duchy  of  Cleves,  a  nnile  from  the  Rhine. 

Colonia  Valentia,  (Ptolemy,  Li vy)  ;  a  town  of 
the  Hither  Spain,  on  the  Turias  ;  deltroyed  by  Pom- 
pey,  (Salluft);  reftored  by  Juhus  Csefar.  Still  cal- 
led Valencia,  on  the  river  Guadalaviar,  in  Valencia. 
W.  Long.  35',  Lat.  39°  20'. 

COLONNA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Campagna  of 
Rome,  1 8  miles  eallward  of  that  city.   E.  Lonp-.  1 
1 5'  N.  Lat.  42°  o.' 

Colonna  (Pompey),  cardinal  archbiihop  of  Mon- 
treal in  Sicily,  and  blfliop  of  a  very  great  number  of 
places,  made  a  confpicuous  figure  in  the  world.  He 
was  equally  qualified  to  wear  the  cardinal's  hat  and 
the  helmet,  and  experienced  more  than  once  the  re- 
verfes  of  fortune.  Julius  11,  removed  him  from  all 
his  dignities  ;  but  Leo  L  reftored  him,  created  him 
cardinal,  and  fent  him  on  feveral  embaflies.  Cle- 
ment VII. diverted  him  of  the  purple,  and  again  reftored 
him  to  it.  It  was  pretended  he  was  obliged  to  him 
for  his  exaltation  to  the  papal  throne.  #  The  pope  re- 
fufing  him  fome  requeft,  he  reproached  him,  faying, 
*'  That  it  was  by  his  intereft  he  had  arrived  at  his 
dignity."  The  pope  replied,  "  It  is  true,  but  let  me 
be  pope,  and  do  not  endeavour  to  be  fo  yourfelf ;  for 
by  adting  as  you  do,  you  endeavour  to  difpolTefs  me 
of  that  you  have  raifed  me  to."  He  died  viceroy  of 
Naples  in  1532.  He  wrote  fome  poems  in  praife  of 
Ifabelli  Filamarini,  in  which  he  protefts  the  chaftity 
of  his  wifties.  He  wrote  another  work,  De  laudibus 
mulicrvm. 

COLONNADE,  in  architefture,  a  peridyle  of  a 
circular  figure  ;  or  a  feries  of  columns  difpofed  in  a 
circle,  and  infulated  within  fide. 

A  Polyjljle  CoLONNADKy  is  that  whofe  numbers  of 
columns  is  too  great  to  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  at  a 
fingle  view.  Such  is  the  colonnade  of  the  palace  of 
St  Peter's  at  Rome,  confifting  of  284  columns  of  the 
Doric  order,  each  above  four  feet  and  an  half  diame- 
ter, all  in  Tiburtine  marble. 

COLONOS,  (anc.  geog.)  an  eminence  near  Athens, 
whither  CEdipus,  after  his  banifliment  from  Thebes, 
is  faid  to  have  retired  :  and  hence  it  is  that  Sophocles 
calls  the  tragedy  on  the  fubjeft,  Oedipus  Coloncus.  A 
place  facred  to  Neptune,  and  where  flood  an  equef- 
trian  ftatue  of  him.  Plere  alfo  flood  Timon's  tower; 
who,  for  his  love  of  folitude,  and  hatred  to  mankind, 
was  called  Mifanthropos,  (Paufanias). 

COLONSAY,  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  Weftern 
Iflands  belonging  to  Scotland.  It  comprehends  that 
of  Oronfay,  from  which  it  is  only  feparated  in  time 
of  flood,  and  both  belong  to  the  fame  proprietor,  wz. 
Mr  M'Neil.    See  Oronsay. 

COLONUS,  an  huft)andman,  or  villager,  who  was 
bound  to  pay  yearly  a  certain  tribute,  or  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  to  plough  fome  part  of  the  lord's 
land  ;  and  from  hence  comes  the  word  clown,  who  is 
called  by  the  Dutch  boor. 

COLONY,  a  company  of  people  tranfplanted  in- 
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W.  Long,    to  a  remote  province  in  order  to  cultivate  and  inhabit  Colony. 


It. 

We  may  diftinguifli  three  kinds  of  colonies.  Firft, 
thofe  ferving  to  eafe  or  difcharge  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country,  where  the  people  are  become  too  numerous, 
fo  that  they  cannot  any  longer  conveniently  fubfift. 

The  fecond  are  thofe  eftablifticd  by  vidlorious  prin- 
ces and  people  in  the  middle  of  vanquiflied  nations,  to 
keep  them  in  awe  and  obedience. 

The  third  may  be  called  colonies  of  commerce;  be- 
caufe,  in  effeft,  it  is  trade  that  is  the  fole  occafion  and 
objedt  thereof. 

It  was  by  means  of  the  fitft  kind  of  colonies  that, 
fome  ages  after  the  deluge,  the  eaft  firft,  and  fuccef- 
fively  all  the  other  parts  of  ike  earth,  became  inha- 
bited :  and  without  mentioning  any  thing  of  the  Phoe- 
nician and  Grecian  colonies,  io  famous  in  ancient  hi- 
ftoiy,  it  is  notorious  that  it  v/as  for  tlie  eftabli/hment 
of  fuch  colonies,  that,  during  the  declenfion  of  the  em- 
pire, thofe  torrents  of  barbarous  nations,  ifliiing,  for 
the  generality,  out  of  the  north,  over-run  the  Gauls, 
Italy,  and  the  other  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  ;  and, 
after  feveral  bloody  battles,  divided  it  with  ir.e  ancient 
inhabitants. 

For  the  fecond  kind  of  colonies,  the  Romans  ufcd 
them  more  than  any  other  people  ;  and  that  to  fecure 
the  conquefts  they  had  made  from  the  weft  to  the 
eaft.  Every  one  knows  how  many  cities  in  Gaul, 
Germany,  Spain,  and  even  England,  value  themfelves 
on  their  having  been  of  the  number  of  Roman  colo- 
nies. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  colonies  among  the  Ro- 
mans :  thofe  fent  by  the  fenate ;  and  the  mihtary  ones, 
confifting  of  old  foldiers,  broken  and  difabled  with  the 
fatigues  of  war,  who  were  thus  provided  with  lands 
as  the  reward  of  their  fervices.  See  Benefice.  The 
colonies  fent  by  the  fenate  were  either  Roman  or  La- 
tin, I.  e.  compofed  either  of  Roman  citizens  or  Latins, 
The  Colonise  Latlnse  were  fuch  as  enjoyed  the  j'kj  La- 
tit;  faid  to  confift  in  thofe  two  things:  one,  that 
whoever  was  edile  or  pretpr  in  a  town  of  Latium,  be- 
came for  that  reafon  a  Roman  citizen  ;  the  other, 
that  the  Latins  were  fubjeftto  the  edifts  of  their  own, 
and  not  to  thofe  of  the  Roman  magiftrates  :  in  the 
year  of  the  city  fix  hundred  and  fixty  two,  after  the 
focial  war,  the  city  was  granted  to  all  Latium,  by 
the  lex  Julia.  The  colonias  Romanae,  were  fuch  as 
had  the  jus  Romanum,  but  not  in  its  full  extent ; 
namely,  in  the  right  of  fufFrage,  putting  up  for  ho- 
nours, magiftracies,  command  in  the  army,  l^c.\  but 
the  jus  Quiritium  only,  or  private  right ;  as  right  of 
liberty,  o?  gentility,  or  dignity  of  family,  facrifice, 
marriage,  ^c.  For  it  was  long  a  rule,  never  to  grant 
the  liberty  of  the  city  in  full  to  colonies  :  nor  is  there 
any  inftance  to  the  contrary,  till  after  the  focial  war,, 
in  the  year  of  the  city  fix  hundred  and  fixty -two.  Ac- 
cording to  Ulpian  (I.  I.  D.  de  Cenf.),  there  were  o- 
ther  colonies,  which  had  little  more  than  the  name  ; 
only  enjoying  what  they  called Italicum,  i.  e.  they 
were  free  from  the  tributes  and  taxes  paid  by  the  pro- 
vinces. Such  were  the  colonies  of  Tyre,  Berytus,. 
Heliopolis,  Palmyra,  l^c.  M.  Vaillant  has  filled  a 
volume  in  folio  with  medals  ftruck  by  the  feveral  co- 
lonies, in  honour  of  the  emperors  who  founded  them.. . 
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Colony.  The  ordinary  fymbol  they  engraved  on  their  medals, 

V  •■'  was  either  an  eagle ;  as  when  the  veteran  legions  were 

diftributcd  in  the  colonies :  or  a  labourer,  holding  a 
plough  drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen  ;  as  when  the  colony 
confifted  of  ordinary  inhabitants.  On  all  the  medals 
are  feen  the  names  of  the  decemviri,  who  held  the 
fame  rank  and  had  the  fame  authority  there  as  the 
confuls  had  at  Rome. 

Laftly,  the  colonies  of  commerce,  are  thofe  efta- 
blifhedby  the  Englirti,  French,  Spaniards,  Portuguefe, 
and  other  nations  within  thefe  two  laft  centuries,  and 
which  they  continue  Hill  to  eftablifh,  in  feveral  parts 
of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America  ;  cither  to  keep  up  a 
regular  commerce  with  the  natives,  or  to  cultivate  the 
ground,  by  planting  fugar-cancs,  indigo,  tobacco,  and 
other  commodities.  The  principal  of  this  kind  of  co- 
lonies, are  in  the  one  and  the  other  America,  nor- 
thern and  fouthern  ;  particularly  Peru,  Mexico,  Ca- 
nada (lately  Virginia,  New-England,  Carolina),  la 
Louiliana,  1' Acadia,  Hudfon's  Bay,  the  Antilles  If- 
lands,  Jamaica,  Domingo,  and  the  other  iflands. — In 
Africa,  Madagafcar,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cape 
Verd,  and  its  iflands,  and  all  thofe  vaft  coafts  extend- 
ed thence  as  far  as  to  the  Red  Sea.  Laftly,  in  Afia, 
the  famous  Batavia  of  the  Dutch  ;  Goa,  Diu,  of  the 
Portuguefe  ;  and  fome  other  lefs  confiderable  places  of 
the  Englifh,  Frencli,  and  Danes. 

The  practice  of  fettling  commercial  colonies  in  di- 
ftant  countries  hath  been  adopted  by  the  wifeft  nations 
of  antiquity,  who  atled  fyftematically  upon  maxims 
of  found  policy.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  cafe 
with  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Chinefe,  the  Phoeni- 
ciaus,  the  commercial  ftates  of  Greece,  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  even  the  Romans  ;  for  though  the  colonies 
of  the  latter  were  chiefly  military,  it  could  eafily  be 
fliown  that  they  were  likewife  made  ufe  of  for  the 
purpofes  of  trade.  The  favage  nations  who  ruined 
the  Roman  empire,  fought  nothing  but  to  extii-pate 
or  hold  in  vaifalage  thofe  whom  they  overcame  ;  and 
therefore,  whenever  princes  enlarged  their  dominions 
at  the  expence  of  their  neighbours,  they  had  recourfe 
to  ftrong  forts  and  garrifons  to  keep  the  conquered  in 
awe.  For  this  they  have  been  blamed  by  the  famous 
Machiavel ;  who  labours  to  fliow,  that  the  fettling  of 
colonies  would  have  been  a  cheaper  and  better  me- 
thod of  bridling  conquered  countries,  than  building 
fortreflTes  in  them.  John  de  Witt,  who  was  one  of 
the  ableft  and  beft  ftatefmen  that  ever  appeared, 
ftrongly  recommended  colonies;  as  affording  a  refuge 
to  fuch  as  had  been  unfortunate  in  trade  ;  as  opening 
a  field  for  fuch  men  to  exert  their  abilities,  as  through 
want  of  interefl;  could  not  ralfe  themfelves  in  their 
own  country  ;  and  as  a  -fupplement  lo  hofpltals  and 
other  charitable  foundations,  which  he  thought  in  time 
might  come  to  be  overcharged.  Some,  however,  have 
ridiculed  the  fuppofed  advantages  of  colonies,  and  af- 
ferted  that  they  muft  always  do  mlfchief  by  depopu- 
^dting  the  mother-country. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Britifli  colonies  undoubtedly 
fhows,  that  when  colonlfts  become  numerous  and  opu- 
lent, it  is  very  difficult  to  retain  them  in  proper  fub- 
jeftion  to  the  parent  ftate.  It  becomes  then  a  quef- 
tion  not  very  eafily  anfwered,  how  far  they  are  en- 
titled to  the  rights  they  had  as  inhabitants  of  the  mo- 
ther-country, or  how  far  they  are  bound  by  its  laws  i 
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On  this  fubjedl  Mr  Blackftone  hath  the  following  ob- 
fervations. 

*'  Plantations,  or  colonies  in  diftant  countries,  are 
either  fuch  where  the  lands  are  claimed  by  right  of 
occupancy  only,  by  finding  them  defert  and  unculti- 
vated, and  peopling  them  from  the  mother-country  ; 
or  where,  when  already  cultivated,  they  have  either 
been  gained  by  conqueft,  or  ceded  to  us  by  treaties. 
And  both  the  rights  are  founded  upon  the  law  of  na- 
ture, or  at  leaft  on  that  of  nations.  But  there  is  a 
difference  between  thefe  two  fpecies  of  colonies  with 
refpeft  to  the  laws  by  which  they  are  bound.  For  it 
hath  been  held,  that  if  an  uninhabited  country  be  dif- 
covered  and  planted  by  Englifli  fubjedls,  all  the  Englifh 
laws  then  in  being,  which  are  the  birthright  of  every 
fubjeft,  are  immediately  there  in  force.  But  this  mull 
be  underftood  with  many  ,  and  very  great  reftrI6tions.. 
Such  coloniils  carry  with  them  only  fo  much  of  the 
Englifli  law  as  is  apphcable  to  their  own  fituation, 
Cnd  the  condition  of  an  infant  colony;  fuch,  for  lultance, 
as  the  general  rules  of  inheritance,  and  of  proteftion 
from  perfonal  injuries.  The  artificial  refinements  and 
diftindions  incident  to  the  property  of  a  great  and 
commercial  people,  the  laws  of  policy  and  revenue 
(fuch  efpecially  as  arc  enforced  by  penalties),  the  mode 
of  maintenance  for  the  eftablifhed  clergy,  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  fpiritual  courts,  and  a  multitude  of  other  pro- 
vifions,  are  neither  neceflary  nor  convenient  for  them, 
and  therefore  are  not  in  force.  What  fliall  be  admit- 
ted, and  what  rejeAed,  at  what  times,  and  under 
what  reftriftions,  muft,  in  cafes  of  difpute,  be  deci- 
ded in  the  firft  inftance  by  their  own  provincial  judi- 
cature, fubjeft  to  the  revifion  and  controul  of  the  king 
in  council ;  the  whole  of  their  conftitution  being  alfo 
liable  to  be  new-modelled  and  reformed  by  the  gene- 
ral fuperintending  power  of  the  legiflature  in  the  mo- 
ther-country. But  in  conquered  or  ceded  countries, 
that  have  already  laws  of  their  own,  the  king  may  in- 
deed alter  and  change  thofe  laws  ;  but,  till  he  does 
actually  change  them,  ,the  ancient  laws  of  the  country 
remain,  unlefs  fuch  as  are  againft  the  law  of  God,  as 
in  an  infidel  country.  Our  American  plantations  are 
principally  of  this  latter  fort,  being  obtained  in  the  laft 
century,  either  by  right  of  conqueft  and  driving  out 
the  natives  (with  what  natural  juftice  I  fliall  not  at 
prefent  inquire),  or  by  treaties.  And  therefore,  the 
common  law  of  England,  as  fuch,  has  no  allowance  or 
authority  there  ;  they  being  no  part  of  the  mother 
country,  but  diftlnit  (though  dependent)  dominions. 
They  are  fubjett,  however,  to  the  controul  of  the 
parliament;  though  (Uke  Ireland,  Mann,  and  the  reft) 
not  bound  by  any  acts  of  parliament,  unlefs  particu- 
larly named." 

With  refpeft  to  their  interior  polity,  our  colonies^ 
whether  thofe  we  formerly  poflefled  or  ftill  poflefs^ 
may  be  diftinguIlTied  into  three  forts,  i .  Provincial 
eftablifhments,  the  conftitutlons  of  which  depend  on 
the  refpeftive  commiffions  ilfued  by  the  crown  to 
the  governors,  and  the  inftru£lIons  which  ufually  ac- 
company thofe  commiffions ;  under  the  authority  of 
which  provincial  aflembhes  are  conftituted,  with  the 
power  of  making  local  ordinances  not  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  Britain.  2.  Proprietary  governments,. 
granted  out  by  the  crown  to  individuals,  in  the  na- 
ture of  feudatory  princlpalltes,  with  all  the  inferior  re- 
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Colony  gallttcs,  and  fubordinate  powers  of  kgiflation,  which 
■jColoflhony  ^"™^r^y  belonged  to  the  owners  of  counties  palatine: 
V..,,  ^.  ,  yet  ftill  with  thefe  cxprefs  conditions,  that  the  ends 
for  which  the  grant  was  made  be  fiibftantially  purfued, 
and  that  nothing  be  attempted  which  may  derogate 
from  the  fovereignty  of  the  mothei--country,  3.  Char- 
ter governments,  in  the  nature  of  civil  corporations  ; 
with  the  power  of  making  bye-laws  for  their  own  in- 
terior regulation,  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Britain  ; 
and  with  fuch  rights  and  authorities  as  are  fpecially 
given  them  in  their  feveral  charters  of  incorporation. 
The  form  of  government,  in  moil  of  them,  is  bor- 
rowed from  that  of  England.  They  have  a  governor 
named  by  the  king  (or,  in  forae  proprietary  colonies, 
by  the  proprietor),  who  is  reprefentative  or  deputy. 
They  have  courts  of  juftice  of  their  own,  from  whofe 
•decifions  an  appeal  lies  to  the  king  in  council  here  in 
England.  Their  general  affemblies,  which  are  their 
houfe  of  commons,  together  with  their  council  of  ftate, 
being  their  upper  houfe,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
king,  or  his  reprefentative  the  governor,  make  law^s 
fuited  to  their  own  emergencies.  But  it  is  particu- 
larly declared,  _by  flat.  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  22.  that  all 
laws,  bye-law^s,  ufages,  and  cuftoms,  which  fliall  be  in 
praftice  in  any  of  the  plantations,  repugnant  to  any 
law  made  or  to  be  mac^  in  this  kingdom  relative  to 
the  faid  plantations,  fliall  be  utterly  void  and  of  none 
effe£l.  And,  becaufe  feveral  of  the  colonies  had  claim- 
ed the  fole  and  exclufive  right  of  impofing  taxes  upon 
themfelves,  the  ftatute  6  Geo.  III.  c.  12.  exprefsly 
declares,  that  all  his  Majefty's  colonies  in  America, 
have  been,  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  fubordinate 
to  and  dependent  upon  the  imperial  crown  and  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  ;  who  have  full  power  and 
authority  to  make  laws  and  ftatutes  of  fufhcient  vali- 
dity to  bind  the  colonics  and  people  of  America,  fub- 
jefts  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  in  all  cafes  what- 
foever.  And  the  attempting  to  enforce  this  by  other 
afts  of  Parliament,  penalties,  and  at  laft  by  military 
power,  gave  rife,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  late  revolt 
and  final  feparation  of  thirteen  colonies.  See  the  ar- 
ticle America. 

COLOPHON  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Ionia,  in 
the  Hither  Afia,  on  a  promontory  on  the  Egean  fea, 
and  wafhed  by  the  Halefus.  The  ancient  Colophon 
was  dedroyed  by  Lyfimachus,  in  his  war  with  Anti- 
gonus,  in  order  to  enlarge  Ephefus.  Paufanias  fays, 
it  was  rebuilt  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  a  more  commo- 
dions  fcite.  This  was  one  of  the  cities  that  laid  claim 
to  Homer.  Colophonem  achlere,  a  proverbial  faying,  ex- 
plained by  Strabo  to  denote,  that  the  Colophonian 
horfe  turned  the  fcales  In  favour  of  the  fide  on  which 
they  fought.  The  Colophonians  had  a  grove,  a  temple, 
and  an  oracle  of  Apollo  Clarius  (Strabo).  Of  this 
town  was  the  poet  Antimachus,  remarked  on  for  his 
tumid  ityle  by  Catullus.  He  wrote  a  life  of  Homer, 
whom  he  makes  a  Colophonian  (Plutarch). 

COLOPHONY,  in  pharmacy,  black  refin,  or  tur- 
pentine, boiled  in  water,  and  afterwards  dried ;  or, 
which  is- ftill  better,  the  caput  mortuum  remaining  af- 
ter the  diftillation  of  the  etherlal  oil,  being  further 
urged  by  a  more  Intenfe  and  long  continued  fire. — It 
receives  its  name  of  colophonia,  from  Colophon,  a  city 
of  Ionia  ;  becaufe  the  befl.  was  formerly  brought  from 
thence.  Two  forts  are  mentioned  In  ancient  writings ; 
the  one  dry,  the  other  in  a  liquid  form.    The  latter 
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feems  to  have  been  liquid  pitch,  which  is  the  crude  Coloquiii 
refin  of  the  pine  brought  from  Colophon;  the  other 
was  called  rcftna  frlaa,  and  confifted  only  of  the  for- 
mer deprived  of  its  humid  parts.  v 
COLOQUINTIDA,  in  botany.    See  Cucumis. 
COLORATURA,  in  mufic,  denotes  ail  manner  of 
variations,  trillos,  diminutions,  &c.  ferving  to  make  a 
fong  agreeable. 

COLORNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Parmazan, 
near  the  river  Po,  eight  miles  from  Parma.  The  duke 
of  Paima  has  a  pleafure-houfe  here,  one  of  the  moft 
delightful  feats  in  all  Italy,  and  the  gardeixs  are  very 
fine.    E.  Long.  9.  15.  N.  Lat.  44.  54. 

COLOSSAL,  or  CoLOSEAE  (anc.  geog.),  a  con- 
fiderable  cown  of  Phrygia  Magna,  In  which  the  Lycus 
falls  Into  a  gulph,  and  at  the  diftance  of  five  ftadia 
emerges  again,  and  runs  into  the  Meander  (Hero- 
dotus). Other  fay,  the  genuine  name  is  Colajfae,  and 
the  people  Colajfenfes,  to  whom  St  Paul  wrote  an  epiftle: 
Strabo  calls  them  Cohjfeni.  In  Nero's  time  the  town 
was  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake  (Orofius). 

COLOSSUS,  a  fliatue  of  enormous  or  gigantic 
fizs.  The  moil  eminent  of  this  kind  was  the  ColofTus 
of  Rhodes;  a  ftatue  of  Apollo,  fo  high,  that  (hips 
paiTed  with  full  fails  betwixt  its  legs.  It  was  the 
workmanfhip  of  Chares,  a  difciple  of  Lyfippus ;  who 
fpent  12  years  in  making  it  :  it  was  at  length  over- 
thrown by  an  earthquake,  after  having  ftood  1360 
years,  Its  height  was  fixfcore  and  fix  feet :  there 
w^ere  few  people  could  fathom  its  thumb,  &c.  When 
the  Saracens  became  poffefTed  of  the  ifland,  the  ftatue 
was  found  proftrate  on  the  ground  :  they  fold  it  to  a 
Jew,  who  loaded  900  camels  with  the  brafs. 

The  bafis  that  fupported  it  was  a  triangular  figure ; 
its  extremities  were  fufl:ained  with  60  pillars  of  marble. 
There  was  a  windlng-ftair-cafe  to  go  up  to  tlie  top' of 
it  ;  from  whence  one  might  difcover  Syria,  and  the 
fiilps  that  went  Into  Egypt,  In  a  great  looking-glafs, 
that  was  hung  about  the  neck  of  the  fliatue.  Among  the 
antiquities  of  Rome,  there  are  feven  famous  ColofTufes  : 
two  of  Jupiter,  as  many  of  Apollo,  one  of  Nero,  one 
of  Domiiian,  and  one  of  the  Sun. 

COLOSTRUM,  the  firft  milk  of  any  animal  after 
bringing  forth  young,  called  beejl'tngs.  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  milk  is  generally  cathartic,  and  purges 
the  meconium  ;  thus  ferving  both  as  an  aliment  and 
medicine. 

An  emulfion  prepared  with  turpentine  dllToIved 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  is  fometimes  called  by  this 
name. 

COLOSWAR,  a  large  and  celebrated  town  of 
Tranfylvania,  where  the  fenates  have  their  meetings. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Samos,  in  E.  Long.  22.  45. 
N.  Lat.  46.  93. 

COLOUR,  in  phyfics,  a  property  Inherent  In  light, 
by  which,  according  to  the  various  fizes  of  its  parts, 
or  from  feme  other  caufe,  it  excites  different  vibrations 
in  the  optic  nerve  ;  which  propagated  to  the  fenforium, 
affeft  the  mind  with  different  fenfations.  Sec  Chro- 
matics and  Optics. 

Colour,  In  painting,  is  applied  both  to  the  drugs, 
and  to  the  tints  produced  by  thofe  drugs  varloufiy  mix- 
ed and  applied. 

The  principal  colours  ufed  by  painters  are  red  and 
white  lead,  or  cerufs ;  yellow  and  red  ochres ;  feveral 
kinds  of  earth,  umbre,  orpiment,  lamp-black,  burnt 

ivory, 
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Colour,   ivory,  black  lead,  cinnabar  or  vermiUIon,  gamboge, 
"~*v  '   '■'  lacca,  blue  and  green  afhes,  verdigris,  biftre^  bice, 
fmalt,    carmine,  ultramarine :   each  of  which,  with 
their  ufes,  &c.  are  to  be  found  under  their  proper  ar- 
ticles. 

Of  thefe  colours  fome  are  ufed  tempered  with  gum- 
water:  fome  gronnd  with  oil;  others  only  in  frefco ; 
and  others  for  miniature. 

Painters  reduce  all  the  colours  they  ufe  under  thefe 
two  clafles,  of  dark  and  light  colours  :  dark  colours 
are  black,  and  all  others  that  are  obfcure  and  earthy, 
as  urabre,  biftre,  &c. 

Under  light  colours  are  coipprehended  white,  and  all 
that  approach  neareft  to  it. 

Painters  alfo  diftinguifh  colours  into  fimple  and  mi- 
neral. 

Under  fimple  colours  they  rank  all  thofe  which  are 
extrafted  from  vegetables,  and  which  will  not  bear 
the  fire  ;  as  the  yellow  made  of  fafFron,  French  ber- 
ries, lacca,  and  other  tinftures  extrafted  from  flowers, 
ufed  by  limners,  illuminers,  &c. 

The  mineral  colours  are  thofe  which  being  drawn 
from  metals,  &c.  are  able  to  bear  the  fire,  and  there- 
fore ufed  by  enamellers.  Changeable  and  permanent 
colours  is  another  divifion,  which,  by  fome,  is  made  of 
colours. 

Changeable  colours  are  fuch  as  depend  on  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  objeAs  with  refpeft  to  the  eye,  as  that  of 
a  pigeon's  neck,  tafFeties,  &c.  the  firft  however  be- 
ing attentively  viewed  by  the  microfcope,  each  fibre 
of  the  feathers  appears  compofed  of  fcveral  little 
fquares,  alternately  red  and  green,  fo  that  they  are  fixed 
colours. 

IVater  Colours,  are  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  painting 
with  gum-water  or  fize,  without  being  mixed  with 
oil. 

Incapacity  of  dljl'ingmjhing  Colours.  Of  this  ex- 
traordinary defeat  in  vifion,  we  have  the  following 
in{la,nces  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  for  1777. 
One  of  the  perfons  lived  at  Marypoit  in  Cumberfand.. 
The  account  was  communicated  by  Mr  Huddart  to 
Dr  Prieftley,  and  is  as  follows.  "  His  name  was 
Harris,  by  trade  a  fhoe- maker.  I  had  often  heard 
from  others,  that  he  could  difcern  the  form  and  mag- 
nitude of  all  objedls  very  diftinftly,  but  could  not  di- 
ftinguifli  colours.  This  report  having  excited  my  cu- 
riofity,  I  converfed  with  him  frequently  on  the  fub- 
jeft.  The  account  he  gave  was  this :  That  he  had 
reafon  to  believe  other  perfons  faw  fomething  in  ob- 
je6ls  which  he  could  not  fee ;  that  their  language 
feemed  to  mark  qualities  with  precifion  and  confidence, 
which  he  could  only  guefs  at  with  hefitation,  and  free- 
quently  with  error.  His  firft  fufpicion  of  this  arofe 
when  he  was  about  four  years  old.  -  Having  by  acci- 
dent found  in  the  ftreet  a  child's  ftocking,  he  carried 
it  to  a  neighbouring  houfe  to  inquire  for  the  owner  : 
he  obferved  the  people  called  it  a  red  ftocking,  though 
he  did  not  underftand  why  they  gave  it  that  denomi- 
.  nation,  as  he  himfelf  thought  it  completely  defcribed 
by  being  called  a  Jlocklng.  This  circumftance,  how- 
ever, remained  in  his  memory,  and,  together  with  fub- 
ftquent  obfervations,  led  him  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
defea. 

"  He  alfo  obferved,  that  when  young,  other  chil- 
dren could  difcern  cherries  on  a  tree,  by  fome  pretend^ 
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ed  difference  of  colour,  though  he  could  only  diftln-  Colour, 
guifh  them  from  the  leaves  by  the  difference  of  their  '  7*^ 
fize  and  fhapc.  He  obferved  alfo,  that  by  means  of 
this  difference  of  colour  they  could  fee  the  cherries  at 
a  greater  dlftance  than  he  could,  though  he  could  fee 
other  objefts  at  as  great  a  diftance  as  they,  that  is, 
where  the  fight  was  not  afTifted  by  the  colour.  Large 
objedls  he  could  fee  as  well  as  other  perfons;  and 
even  the  fraaller  ones  if  they  were  not  enveloped  in 
other  things,  as  in  the  cafe  of  cherries  among  the 
leaves. 

"  I  believe  he  could  never  do  more  than  guefs  the 
name  of  any  colour  ;  yet  he  could  diftlnguifh  white  from 
black,  or  black  from  any  light  or  bright  colour.  Dove 
or  ftraw  colour  he  called  '■MhitCy  and  different  colours  he 
frequently  called  by  the  fame  name  ;  yet  he  could  dif- 
cern a  difference  between  them  when  placed  toge- 
ther. In  general,  colours  of  an  equal  degree  of 
brightnefs,  however  they  might  othrrwifs  differ,  he 
confounded  together.  Yet  a  ftrlped  ribbon  he  could 
diftinguifh  from  a  plain  one;  but  he  could  not  tell 
what  the  colours  were  with  any  tolerable  exaftnefs. 
Dark  colours,  in  general,  he  often  raiftook  for  black  ; 
but  never  imagined  white  to  be  a  dark  colour,  nor  dark 
to  be  a  white  colour. 

"  He  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  very  defirous  of 
underftanding  the  nature  of  light  and  colours;  for 
which  end  he  had  attended  a  courfe  of  leftures  in  na- 
tural phllofophy. 

"  He  had  two  brothers  in  the  fame  circumftances  as- 
to  fight ;  and  two  other  brothers  aud  fifters,  who,  as 
well  as  their  parents,  had  nothing  of  this  defeft. 

"  One  of  the  firft  mentioned  brothers,  who  is  now 
living,  I  met  with  at  Dublin,  and  wifhed  to  try  his 
capacity  to  diftinguifh  the  colours  in  a  prifm  ;  but  not 
having  one  by  me,  I  afl<ed  him,  whether  he  had  ever 
feen  a  rain-bow  ?  he  replied,  He  had  often,  and  could 
diftinguilh  the  different  colours  ;  meaning  only,  that  it 
was  compofed  of  different  colours,  for  he  could  not  tell 
what  they  were. 

"  I  then  procured,  and  fliowed  him  a  piece  of  rib- 
bon :  he  immediately,  and  without  any  difficulty,  pro-  ' 
nbunced  it  a  ftriped,  and  not  a  plain,  ribbon.  He 
then  attempted  to  name  the  different  ftripes :  the  fe- 
veral  ftripes  of  white  he  uniformly  and  without  hefi- 
tation called  white  :  the  four  black  ftripes  he  was  de- 
ceived in  ;  for  three  of  them  he  thought  brown, 
though  they  were  exa£lly  of  the  fame  ftiade  with  the 
otl«;r,  which  he  properly  called  black.  He  fpoke, 
however,  whh  diffidence,  as  to  all  thofe  ftripes ;  and 
it  muft  be  owned,  that  the  black  was  not  very  di- 
ftlnft :  the  light  green  he  called  yellow  ;  but  he  was 
not  very  pofitive  :  he  faid,  "  I  think  this  is  what  you 
call  yellow."  The  middle  ftripe,  which  had  a  flight 
tinge  of  red,  he  called  a  fort  of  blue.  But  he  was  moft 
of  all  deceived  by  the  orange  colour  :  of  this  he  fpoke 
very  confidently,  faying,  "  This  is  the  colour  of  grafs, 
this  is  green."  I  alfo  Ihowed  him  a  great  variety  of 
ribbons,  the  colour  of  which  he  fometimes  named  right- 
ly, and  fometimes  as  differently  as  poffible  from  the 
true  colour. 

"  I  aflfed  him,  whether  he  imagined  it  poffible  for 
all  the  various  colours  he  faw  to  be  mere  difterence  of 
light  and  fhade  ;  and  that  all  colours  could  be  compo- 
fed of  thefe  two  mixtures  only  I  With  fome  hefitation 

lie. 
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Colour,   he  replied,  No,  he  did  imagine  there  was  fome  other 
^-""V^^  diiFerence. 

<'  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  experiment  of  the 
ftriped  ribbon  was  made  in  the  day-time,  and  in  a  good 
light." 

Colours  for  Jldntng  different  kinds  of  Stones.  See 
Chemistry,  n°  753. 

Colour,  in  dyeing.    See  Dyeing. 

CoLODR  of  Plants,  is  an  attribute  found  to  be  very 
variable.  Different  colours  ave  obferved,  not  only  in 
different  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecics,  but  likewife  in 
different  parts  of  the  fame  individuah  Thus,  marvel 
of  Peru,  and  fweet-William,  have  frequently  petals  of 
different  colours  on  the  fame  plant.  Three  or  four 
different  colours  are  frequently  found  upon  the  fame 
leaf  or  flower ;  as  on  the  leaves  of  the  amaran- 
thus,  tricolor,  and  the  flowers  of  the  tulip,  auricula, 
three-coloured  violet,  and  others.  To  produce  the 
rnoft  beautiful  and  ftriking  variety  of  colours  in  fuch 
•  flowers,  is  the  principal  delight  and  bufinefs  of  the 

florift. 

The  primitive  colours,  and  their  intermdiate  fhades 
or  gradations  enumerated  by  botanills,  are  as  follow. 

Water-colours,  hyalinus. 

White. 
Lead-colour,  dnereus. 

Black,  niger. 
"Brown,  fufcus. 
Pitch-black,  ater. 

Yellow,  luteus. 
Strziw-colour,  JIavus. 
Ylame-coloxir,  fulvtis. 
Iron-colour,  gilvus. 

Red. 

Flelh-colour,  incarnatus. 
Scarlet,  cocdneus. 

Purple. 
Violet-colour,  caruleo-purpureus. 

Blue,  car  ulcus. 

Green. 

Thefe  colours  feem  to  be  appropriated  to  particular 
parts  of  the  plant.  Thus,  white  is  moft  common  in 
roots,  fweet  berries,  and  the  petals  of  fpring  flowers. 
Water-colour,  in  the  filaments  and  ftyles.  Black,  in 
the  roots  and  feeds;  rarely  in  the  feed-veffel,  and 
fcarce  ever  to  be  found  in  the  petals.  Yellow  is  fre- 
quently in  the  anthera:  or  tops  of  the  ftamina  ;  as  like- 
wife  in  the  petals  of  autumnal  flowers,  and  the  com- 
pound legulated  flowers  of  Linnjeus.  Red  is  common 
in  the  petals  of  fummer  flowers,  and  in  the  acid  fruits. 
Blue  and  violet-colour,  in  the  petals.  Green,  in  the 
leaves  and  calyx,  but  rarely  in  the  petals.  In  the  in- 
terchanging of  colours,  which  in  plants  is  found  to 
depend  upon  differences  in  heat,  chmate,  foil,  and  cul- 
ture, a  fort  of  eleftlve  attraftion  is  obferved  to  take 
place.  Thus,  red  is  more  eafily  changed  into  white 
and  bluej  blue  into  white  and  yellow;  yellow  into 
white  ;  and  white  into  purple.  A  red  colour  is  often 
changed  into  a  white,  in  the  flowers  of  heath,  mother 
of  thyme,  betony,  pink,  vifcous  campion,  cucuhalus, 
trefoil,  orchis,  fox-glove,  thiltle,  cudweed,  favv-wott, 
rofe,  poppy,  fumitory,  and  geranium.  Red  pafles  in- 
to blue  in  pimpernel.  Blue  is  changed  into  white  in 
bell-flower,  greek-valerian,  bindweed,  columbine,  violet, 
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vetch,  milk-wort,  goat's  rue,  viper's  buglofs,  comfrey,   Cole  up, 

borrage,  hyffop,  dragon's-head,  fcabious,  bhie-bottle, '  

and  fuccory.  Blue  is  changed  into  yellow  in  crocus. 
Yellow  paffes  eafily  into  white  in  melilot,  agrimony, 
mullein,  tulip,  hlattarta,  or  moth-mullein,  and  corn 
marigold.  White  is  changed  into  puiple  in  wood-forrcl, 
thorn-apple,  peafe,  and  daify. 

Although  plants  are  fometimes  obferved  to  change 
their  colour  upon  being  moiftened  with  coloured  juices, 
yet  that  quality  in  vegetables  feems  not  fo  much 
owing  to  the  nature  of  their  nourifhment,  as  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  internal  and  external  air,  heat,  light,  and 
the  primitive  organifation  of  the  parts.  In  fupport 
of  this  opinion,  we  may  obferve  with  Dr  Grew,  that 
there  is  a  far  lefs  variety  in  the  colours  of  roots  than 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  plant;  the  pulp,  within  the 
flfin,  being  ufually  white,  fometimes  yellow,  rarely 
red.  That  this  effeft  is  produced  by  their  fmall  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  external  air  appears  from  this  cir- 
cumflance,  that  the  upper  parts  of  roots,  when  they 
happen  to  ftand  naked  above  the  ground,  are  often 
dyed  with  feveral  colours :  thus  the  tops  of  forrel 
roots  turn  red  ;  thofe  of  turnips,  mullein,  and  radilhes, 
purple  ;  and  many  others  green  :  whilft  thofe  parts  of 
the  fame  roots  which  lie  more  under  ground  are  com- 
monly whice.  The  green  colour  is  fo  proper  to  leaves, 
that  many,  as  thofe  of  fage,  the  young  fprouts  of  St 
John's  wort,  and  others  which  are  reddifli  when  in  the 
bud,  acquire  a  perfeft  green  upon  being  fully  expand- 
ed. In  like  nianner,  the  leaves  of  the  fea-fide  grape, 
polygonum,  which  when  young  are  entirely  red,  become, 
as  they  advance  in  growth,  perfedlly  green,  except  the 
middle  and  tranfverfe  ribs,  which  retain  their  former 
tfolour. 

As  flowers  gradually  open  and  are  expofed  to  the 
air,  they  throw  off  their  old  colour,  and  acquire  a  new 
one.  In  fail,  no  flower  has  its  proper  colour  till  it  is 
fully  expanded.  Thus  the  purple  ftock-julyflowera 
are  white  or  pale  in  the  bud.  In  like  manner  ba- 
chelor's buttons,  blue-bottle,  poppy,  red  daifies,  and 
many  other  flowers,  though  of  divers  colours  when 
blown,  are  all  Vvfhite  In  the  bud.  Nay,  many  flowers 
change  their  colours  thrice  fuccelTively ;  thus,  the  very 
young  buds  of  lady's  looking-glafs,  buglofs,  and  the 
like,  are  all  v^hite  ;  the  larger  buds  purple,  or  murrey  ; 
and  the  open  flowers  blue. 

With  refpeft  to  the  colours  of  the  juices  of  plants, 
we  may  obferve,  that  moft  refmous  gums  are  tinftured; 
fomr,  however,  are  Umpid  ;  that  which  drops  from  the 
doraeftic  pine  is  clear  as  rock- water.  The  milk  of 
fome  plants  is  pale,  as  in  burdock  ;  of  others  white,  as 
in  dandelion,  euphorbium,  and  fcorzonera ;  and  of 
others  yellow,  as  in  lovage,  and  greater  celandine. 
Moft  mucilages  have  little  colour,  talle,  or  fmell.  Of 
all  the  colours  above  enumerated,  green  is  the  moft  com^ 
mon  to  plants,  black  the  moft  rare. 

Colour  being  a  quality  in  plants  fo  apt  to  change, 
ought  never  to  be  employed  in  diftinguifhing  their 
fpecies.  Thefe  ought  to  be  charafterifed  from  cir- 
cumftances  not  liable  to  alteration  by  culture  or  other 
accidents.  The  fame  inconftancy  of  colour  obferved 
in  the  flowers,  is  likewife  to  be  found  in  the  other 
parts  of  plants.  Berries  frequently  change  from  green 
to  red,  and  from  red  to  white.  Even  in  ripe  fruits, 
the  colour,  whether  white,  red.  or  blue,  is  apt  to  vary  ; 

particularly 
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particularly  in  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees. 
Seeds  are  more  conftant  in  point  of  colour  than  the 
veflel  which  contains  them.  In  the  feeds,  however, 
of  the  poppy,  oats,  pea,  bean,  and  kidney-bean,  va- 
riations are  frequently  obferved.  The  root,  too,  al- 
though not  remarkably  fubje£t  to  change,  is  found  to 
vary  in  fome  fpecies  of  carrot  and  radifh.  Leaves 
frequently  become  fpotted,  as  in  a  fpecies  of  orchis, 
hawk-weed,  ranunculus,  knot-graf?,  and  lettuce  ;  but 
feldom  relinquifh  their  green  colour  altogether.  Thofe 
of  fome  fpecies  of  amaranthus,  or  flower-gentle,  are 
beautifully  coloured.  The  fpots  that  appear  on  the 
furface  of  the  leaves  are  of  different  colours,  liable  to 
vary,  and  not  feldom  difappear  altogether.  The 
leaves  of  officinal  lung-wort,  and  fome  fpecies  of  fow- 
bread,  forrcl,  trefoil,  and  ranunculus,  are  covered  with 
white  fpots.  Thofe  of  dog's-tooth  violet,  with  purple 
and  white.  Thofe  of  feveral  fpecies  of  ranunculus,  and 
orchis,  with  black  and  purple.  Thofe  of  amaranthus,  tri- 
color, with  green,  red,  and  yellow.  Thofe  of  ranunculus 
acris,  and  a  fpecies  of  bog-bean,  with  red  or  purple.  The 
under  furface  of  the  leaves  of  fome  fpecies  of  pimpernel 
and  the  Cea-plantaln  is  marked  with  a  number  of  dots  or 
points  ;  a  white  line  runs  through  the  leaves  of  Indian 
reed,  black-berried  heath,  and  a  fpecies  of  Canary 
grafs  :  and  the  margin  or  brim  of  the  leaf,  in  fome  fpe- 
cies of  box,  hohey-fuckle,  ground-ivy,  and  the  ever- 
green oak,  is  of  a  filver-white  colour.  The  whole  plant 
is  often  found  to  affume  a  colour  that  is  unnatural  or 
foreign  to  It.  The  varieties  in  fome  fpecies  of  eryngo, 
mug-wort,  orrach,  amaranthus,  purflane,  and  lettuce, 
furnifh  examples. 

Such  being  the  inconftancy  of  colour  in  all  the  parts 
of  the  plant,  fpecific  names  derived  from  that  quality 
are,  very  properly,  by  LInnseus,  deemed  erroneous ; 
whether  they  refpeft  the  colour  of  the  flower,  fruit, 
feeds,  i-oot,  leaves,  or  exprefs  In  general  the  beauty 
or  deformity  of  the  entire  plant,  with  a  particular 
view  to  that  circumflance.  Of  this  Impropriety  com- 
mitted by  former  botanlfts,  LInnseus  himfelf  is  not  al- 
ways guiltlefs.  Thus  the  two  fpecies  of  farracena,  or 
the  fide-faddle  flower,  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  colour 
of  their  petals  Into  the  yellow  and  purple  farracena  ; 
although  the  fliapes  and  figure  of  the  leaves  afforded 
much  more  conftant  as  well  as  ftrlking  charafters.  The 
fame  may  be  fald  of  his  luplnus  albus  and  luteus  ;  re- 
feda  alba,  glauca,  and  lutea  ;  angelica  atro-purpurea  ; 
diftamnus albus;  lamium  album;  felago  coccinea  ;  fida 
alba ;  pafiiflora  rubra,  lutea,  incarnata,  and  coerulea  ; 
and  of  many  others,  in  which  the  fpecific  name  is  de- 
rived from  a  charafter  or  quality  that  is  fo  liable  to  vary 
in  the  fame  fpecies. 

We  fliall  conclude  this  article  with  obferving,  that 
of  all  fenfible  qualities,  colour  is  the  leaft  ufeful  in  in- 
dicating the  virtues  and  powers  of  vegetables.  The 
following  general  pofitlons  on  this  fubjeft  are  laid  down 
by  Linn«u6,  and  feem  fufiiclently  confirmed  by  ex- 
periment. A  yellow  colour  generally  indicates  a  bitter 
tafte;  as  In  gentian,  aloe,  celandine,  turmeric,  and  other 
yellow  flowers.  Red  indicates  an  acid  or  four  tafte  ; 
as  In  ci'anberrics,  barberries,  currants,  rafpberries, 
mulberries,  cherries  ;  the  fruit  of  the  rofe,  fea-buck- 
tliorn,  and  fervice-tree.  Herbs  that  turn  red  towards 
autumn,  have  likewlfe  a  four  tafte  ;  as  forrel,  wood- 
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forrel,  and  bloody  dock.  Green  indicates  a  crude  al- 
kaline tafte,  as  In  leaves  and  unripe  fruits.  A  pale  co- 
lour denotes  an  infipid  tafte,  as  in  endive,  afparagus, 
and  lettuce.  White  promifes  a  fweet  lufclous  tafte  ; 
as  in  white  currants  and  plums,  fweet  apples,  &c. 
Laftly,  black  indicates  a  harfh,  naufeous,  difagreeable 
tafte ;  as  in  the  berries  of  deadly  nightfhade,  myrtle- 
leaved  fumach,  herb-chrlftopher,  and  others  ;  many  of 
which  arc  not  only  unpleafant  to  the  tafte,  but  perni- 
cious and  deadly  In  their  effects. 

To  be  afcertalned  of  the  acid  or  alkaline  property 
of  any  plant,  exprefs  fome  of  the  juice,  and  rub  it  up- 
on a  piece  of  blue  paper ;  which,  if  the  plant  In  que- 
ftlon  is  of  an  acid  nature,  will  turn  red  ;  if  of  an  alka- 
line, green.  For  the  methods  of  extrafting  colours  from 
the  different  parts  of  plants,  fee  the  article  Colour" 
Making. 

Colour  of  the  Human  Species ^  Difference  of.  See 
Complexion. 

Colour,  in  heraldry.  The  colours  generally  ufed 
in  heialdry  are,  red,  blue,  black,  green,  and  purple  ; 
which  the  heralds  call  gules,  azure,  fable,  vert  or  ftnophy 
and  purpure;  tenne,  or  tawny,  and  fanguine,  are  not 
fo  common  :  as  to  yellow  and  white,  called  or  and  ar- 
gent,  they  are  metals,  not  colours. 

The  metals  and  colours  are  fometimes  expreffed  in 
blazon  by  the  names  of  precious  ftones,  and  fometimes 
by  thofe  of  planets  or  ftars.    See  Blazoning. 

CEnomaus  is  fald  firft  to  have  Invented  the  diftlnc- 
tlon  of  colours,  to  diftlnguifh  the  gundlllEe  of  comba- 
tants of  the  Circenlian  games  ;  the  green  for  thofe 
who  reprefented  the  earth,  and  blue  for  thofe  who  re- 
prefented  the  fea. 

Colours,  in  the  military  art,  include  the  banners, 
flags,  enfigns,  &c.  of  all  kinds,  borne  in  the  army  or 
fleet.    See  Flag  and  Standard. 

Colours,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  are 
ufed  to  diftinguifh  feveral  myfteries  and  feafts  celebra- 
ted therein. 

Five  colours  only  are  regularly  admitted  into  the 
Latin  church  :  thefe  are  white,  green,  red,  violet,  and 
black.  The  white  Is  for  the  myfteries  of  our  Saviour, 
the  feaft  of  the  Virgin,  thofe  of  the  angels,  faints,  and 
confeffors  ;  the  red  is  for  the  myfteries  and  folemnities 
of  the  holy  facrament,  the  feafls  of  the  apoftles  and 
martyrs ;  the  green  for  the  time  between  pentecoft  and 
advent,  and  from  epiphany  to  feptuagefima  ;  the  violet 
in  advent  and  Chrlftmas,  In  vigils,  rogations,  &c.  and 
in  votive  maffes  in  time  of  war  ;  laftly,  the  black  is  for 
the  dead,  and  the  ceremonies  thereto  belonging. 

In  the  Greek  church,  the  ufe  of  colours  is  almoft 
abolifht'd,  as  well  as  among  us.  Red  was,  in  the  Greek 
church,  the  colour  for  Chrlftmas  and  the  dead,  as  black 
among  us. 

To  Colour  Stranger's  Goods,  is  when  a  freeman  al- 
lows a  foreigner  to  enter  goods  at  the  cuftom-houfe  in 
his  name. 

Colour- Making,  the  art  of  preparing  the  different 
kinds  of  colours  ufed  In  painting. 

This  art  properly  belongs  to  chemiftry ;  and  Is  one 
of  the  moft  curious,  though  leaft  underflood,  parts  of 
it.  The  principles  on  which  colour-making  depends 
are  entirely  different  from  thofe  on  which  the  theory 
of  other  parts  of  chemiftry  is  founded  ;  and  the  prafti- 
U  cal 
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cal  part  being  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  find  it  their 
iHterett  to  conceal  their  methods  as  much  as  pollible, 
it  thence  happens,  that  there  is  not  only  no  dillinft 
theory  of  this  art,  but  fcarce  a  fingle  good  receipt  for 
making  any  one  colour  hath  ever  appeared. 

The  firft  general  divlllon  of  colours  is  into  opaque 
and  tranfparent.  By  the  fir'l  arc  meant  fuch  colours 
as,  when  laid  over  paper,  wood,  &c.  cover  them  fully 
fo  as  to  efface  any  other  painting  or  ftain  that  might 
have  been  there  before;  the  others  are  of  fuch  a  na- 
ture as  to  leave  the  ground  on  whiph  they  are  laid 
vifible  through  them.  Of  the  firft  kind  are  white- 
lead,  red-lead,  vermilion,  8cc.  ;  of  the  latter  kind  are 
the  colours  ufed  for  illuminating  maps,  &c. 

Another  divifion  is  into  oil-colours  and  water-co- 
lours ;  by  which  is  meant,  fuch  as  are  appropriated  to 
painting  in  oil  and  in  water.  Moft  of  thofe  which 
are  proper  for  painting  in  water,  are  alfo  proper  for 
being  ufed  in  oil.  There  is,  however,  this  remarkable 
difference  betwixt  colours  when  mixed  with  water  and 


making. 


be  regretted,  that  the  mofl  beautiful  are  In  general  the 
leaft  permanent.  It  may,  for  the  moft  part,  however, 
be  expefted,  that  the  more  fimple  any  colour  is,  the 
lefs  liable  will  it  be  to  change  upon  expofure  to  the 
air. 

The  great  difficulty  of  knowing  <7  priori  whether  a 
colour  will, fade  or  not,  is  owing  to  our  ignorance  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  colouring  fubftances.    With  all 
our  difadvantagcs,  however,  we  may  obferve,  that 
whatever  change  of  colour  is  produced  in  any  fubftance 
by  expofure  to  the  fun  and  air,  that  colour  to  which 
it  changes  will  bid  fair  for  being  permanent,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  employed  where  it  can  be  done.. 
Of  thefe  changes  the  iniiances  are  but  "  very  t^^^^'  in{\am 
One  is  in  the  purple  of  the  ancients,  which  affmned  co  our.^  j  ro- 
its  colour  by  expofure  to  the  fun,  and  confequently  duced  l>y 
was  exceedingly  permanent..    Another  is  in  the  folu-  ^.'^P'/i^''^  i' 
tion  of  filver;  which,  being  mixed  with  chalk,  thea,j. 
precipitate  turns  to  purplifli  black  where  it  is  expofed 
to  the  fun.    A  third  is  in  folutions  of  indigo  by  alka- 
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with  oil,  that  fuch  as  are  quite  opaque  in  water  will  line  fubflances,  which  conOantly  appear  green  till  ex- 
become  perfedtly  tranfparent  in  oil.  Thus,  blue  ver-  pofed  to  the  air  by  fpreading  them  very  thin,  upon 
diUr,  though  exceedingly  opaque  in  water,  _  if  ground  which  they  become  almoit  inflantaneoufly  blue,  and 
■with  oil,  feems  totally  to  diflblve,  and  will  become  continue  fo  ever  after.  Sometimes,  though  flill  more  By 
very  tranfparent.  The  fame  thing  happens  to  fuch  rarely,  a  very  remarkable  change  of  colour  happens, '"''^  «f  ^wa 
colours  as  have  for  their  bafis  the  calx  of  tin,  alabalter,  upon  mixing  two  vegetable  juices  together.  Alraofl  .'^^.P^^^^^'-s 
or  calcareous  earth.  The  moft  perfeflly  opaque  co-  the  only  initance  of  this  we  have  on' the  authority  ^f^""^^*' 
lours  in  oil  are  fuch  as  have  lead,  mercury,  or  iron,  for  Mr  George  Forfter,  who  informs  us,  that  the  inhabi- 
their  bafis:  to  the  latter,  however,  Pruflian  blue  is  an  tants  of  Otaheite  dye  their  cloth  of  a  crimfon  colour, 
exception  ;  for  though  the  bafis  of  that  colour  is  iron,  by  mixing  together  the  yellow  juice  of  a  fmall  fpecies 
it  proves  quite  tranfparent  when  ground  Avith  oil.  In  of  fig  with  the  greenifh  juice  of  a  kind  of  fern.  But  the 
water-colours,  thofe  prepared  from  metals,,  Pruflian  moft  remarkable  alterations  of  colour  are  efftdted  bv 
blue  alone  excepted,  are  always  opaque  ;  from  vege-  different  metallic  and  faline  folutions  mixed  with  certain 
tables  or  animals,  tranfparent.  Coals,  however,  whe-  animal  or  vegetable  fubflances  ;  and  with  there  the  co- 
ther, vegetable  or  animal,  are  opaque  both  in  water  and-,   lour-maker  will  be  principally  converfant.  ^ 

It  is  a  common  obfervation  in  chemiflry,  that  acids  EfTcds  of 
mixed  with  blue  vegetable  juices  turn  them  red,  and  acids  an  J 
alkalies  green.     It  is  equally  certain,  though  not  " 
generally  known,  that  acids  of  all  kinds  generally  tend*^ 
to  heighten  red  colours,  fo  as  to  make  them  approach 
to  the  fcarlet  or  true  crimfon;  and  alkalies  to  darken, 
or  make  them  approach  to  blue  or  purple.  Mixed 
with   yellow   colours,   acids  alfo  univerfally  tend  to 
brighten  the  yellow ;   and  alkalies  to  turn  it  to  an 
orange,  and  make  it  become  more  dull.    But  tliough 
this  is  very  generally  the  cafe,,  we  are  not  to  exped 
that  all  acids  are  equally  powerful  in  this  refpedt.  The 


oil. 

Colours  again,  may  be  confidered  as  either  fimple  or 
compound.  The  fimple  ones  are  fuch  as  require  no- 
thing to  be  fuperadded  to  them,  in  oi^der  to  make  a 
full  ftrong  colour,  without  regarding  whether  they  are 
formed  of  many  or  few  ingredients  ;  and  in  this  view, 
white-lead,  red-lead,  vermilion,  calces  of  iron.  Sic.  are 
fimple  colours.  The  compound  ones  are  formed  by 
the  union  of  two  or  more  colouring  fub.tances  ;  as  blue 
apd  yellow  united  together  to  form  a  green,  red  and 
yellow  to  form  an  orange,  a  white  earth  or  calx  with 
the  red  colour  of  cochineal  or  bra/ilto  form  a  lake. 


c.  ;  and  thus  carmine,  lake,  rofe-pink,  Dutch-pink,    nitrous  acid  is  found  to  heighten  the  moft  of  any,  and 
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Englifn-pink,  &c.  are  compound  colours 

The  laft  and  moft  important  divifion  of  colours  'is 
into  true  and  falfe.  By  the  former  are  meant  thofe 
which  retain  their  colour  under  every  poffible  variety 
of  circumftances,.  without  fading  in  the  leaft:  the  othei-s 
are  fuch  as  do  not ;  but  either  lofe  their  colour  alto- 
gether, or  change  to  fome  other.    What  is  chiefly  apt 


the  marine  acid  the  leaft  of  the  minei-al  ones.  The 
vegetable,  as  might  be  expected,  are  lefs  powerful 
than  the  mineral  acids.  Thus,  if  with  a  tindure  of 
cochineal,  either  in  water  or  fpirit  of  wine,  is  mixed 
the  pure  nitrous  acid,  it  will  change  the  colour  to  an 
exceeding  high  orange  or  flame  colour,  which  it  will 
impart  to  cloth.    If  the  vitriohc  acid  is  ufed,  a  full 


to  afte£t  colours,  is  their  being  expofed  to  the  fun  in"   fcarlet,   inclining  to  crimfon  rather  than  orange. 


fummei",  and  to  the  cold  air  in  winter :  birt  to  this 
there  is  onf  exception,  viz.  white-lead  ;  which,  when 
ground  with  oil,  retains  its  whitenefs  if. expofed  to  the 
weather,  but  degenerates  into  a  browniflr  or  yellowifh 
colour  if  clofe  kept.  In  water  this  fubftance  is  very 
apt  to  lofe  its  colour,  whether  expofed  to  the  air  or 

not.  The  great  dcfideratum  in  colour--making  is  to  dixced  by  the  mixtures  of  different  fubftances  together-, 
pi-oduce  the  firft  kind  of  colours,  viz.  fuch  as  will  not  the  permanency  of  thefe  colours  can  only  be  in  pfo- 
fade  by  expofure  to  the  weather ;  and  indeed  it  is  to    portion  to  the  ability  of  fuch  mixtures  to  refift  the  miucd. 

weather. 


produced.  With  marine  acid  a  true  crimfon  colour,, 
bordering  on  purple,  is  the  confequence.  Alkalies,, 
both  fixed  and  volatile,  change  the  coloirr  to  a  pui-ple,. 
which  is  brighter  with  tire  volatile  than  the  fixed  al- 
kalies. 

Here  it  is  obvious,  that  whatever  colours  are  pro-  Permar.cn* 
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et)lour-  weather.  Thus,  fuppofe  a  high  Tcarlet  or  orange  co- 
making.  ^  Yoxir  is  produced  by  means  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  it  is  plain 
that,  was  fuch  a  colojiir  expofed  to  the  air,  it  could  re- 
main no  longer  than  the  fpirit  of  nitre  which  produced 
it  remained.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  fpirit 
of  nitre  was  exhaled  into  the  air,  or  otherwiie  deftroyed, 
it  behoved  the  colour  to  fade,  and  at  iaft  to  be  totally 
deftroyed ;  and  thus,  in  proportion  to  the  deftrufttbility 
of  the  fubitances  by 'which  colours  are  produced,  wlil 
be  the  ditpofition  of  fuch  colours  to  fade,  or  the  con- 
trary. In  this  rcfpeft  alkahes  are  much  more  deftruc- 
tible  than  acids,  and  confcquently  lef?  proper  for  tiie 
preparation  of  colours.  With  regard  to  acids,  the  ni- 
trous feems  moft  deltruftible,  the  vitriolic  lefs  fo,  and 
the  marine  the  loaft  of  all.  From  the  extreme  llxlty 
of  the  phofphorine  acid  and  fedative  fait,  perhaps  they 
might  be  of  fervice  in  prefer ving  colours. 

As  all  colours,  whetlier  derived  frgm  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kingdom,  muft  be  extrafted  either  by  pure 
water  or  fome  other  liquid  menftruum,  they  cannot 
be  ufed  for  the  purpofes  of  painting  till  the  colouring 
p        fubftance  is  united  with  fome  earthy  or  folid  matter, 
OpAque  or  capable  of  giving  it  a  io^/y,  as  the  workmen  call  it  ; 
t  A>.]fpuri.nt  and  according  to  the  nature  of  this  fubftance,  the  co- 
cu  <ur?,      Yoxiy:  will  be  tranfparent  or  otherwife.    This  bafis 
ought  to  be  or  the  molt  hxed  and  durable  nature  ; 
un-cilterable  by  the  weather,  by  acids,  or  by  alkalies. 
It  ought  alfo  to  be  of  a  pure  white  colour,  and  eafily 
reducible  into  an  impalpable  powder.    For  this  reafon 
all  earthy  fubftances  fliould  be  avoided  as  being  afted 
upon  by  acids  ;  and  therefore,  if  any  of  thefe  were 
added  to  heighten  the  colour,  they  would  not  fail  to 
be  deftroyed,  and  their  efteft  totally  loft.  Precipitates 
of  lead,  bifmuth,   &c.  though  exceedingly  fine  and 
white,  ought  alfo  to  be  avoided,  as  being  apt  to  turn 
Calx  r.f  tin,  black  by  expofure.    The  only  fubftance  to  be  chofen 
the  moll     in  preference  to  all  others,  is  calx  of  tin,  prepared 
proper  bafis  gj^j^gj.      f^^g  qj.  j-j^g  nitrous  acid.    This  is  fo  exceed- 
louri"^  ""^  ^"o^y  refraftory  as  not  only  to  be  unalterable  by  al- 
kahes, acids,  or  the  fun  and  weather,  but  even  by 
the  focus  of  a  very  large  burning  mirror.    It  is  be- 
fides  white  as  fnow,  and  capable  of  being  reduced  to 
an  extreme  degree  of  finenefs,   inforauch  that  it  is 
made  ufe  of  for  poliftiing  metalHne  fpeculums.  For 
thefe  reafons,  it  is  the  moft  proper  bafis  for  all  fine  co- 
Precipitate  lours.    For  coarfe  ones,  the  white  precipitate  of  lead, 
of  lead  moft  mentioned  under  the  article  Chemistry,  n^  703,  will 

1 5"Ot'5''  fo""  anfwer  very  well.  It  hath  a  very  ftrong  body,  i.  e.  is 
coarfe  ones.  1      -n  '    n  1 

very  opaque,   and  will  cover  well ;    may  be  ealily 

ground  fine,  and  is  much  lefs  apt  to  turn  black  than 
white  lead  ;  it  is  befides  very  cheap,  and  may  be  pre- 
pared at  the  fmall  expence  of  3d.  per  pound. 
Genenil  what  we  have  juft  now  obferved  is  attended  to, 

method  of  the  general  method  of  extrafting  colours  from  any 
preparing  vegetable  or  animal  fubftance,  and  fixing  them  on  a 
•colours.  proper  bafis,  muft  be  very  eafily  underftood.  Fpr 
this  purpofe,  a  quantity  of  calx  of  tin  is  to  be  procu- 
red in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  colour  defired. 
This  muft  be  well  rubbed  in  a  glafs  mortar,  with  a 
little  of  the  fubftance  defigned  for  brightening  the  co- 
lour, as  alum,  cream  of  tartar,  fpirit  of  nitre,  &c. 
after  which  it  muft  be  dried,  and  left  for  fome  time, 
that  the  union  between  the  two  fubftances  may  be 
as  perfect  as  poflible.  If  the  colour  is  to  be  a  very 
iine  one,  fuppofe  from  cochineal,  the  colouring  mat- 
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ter  muft  hz  extraclcd  with  fpirit  of  winc  without 
heat.  When  the  fpirit  is  fufficiently  impregnated,  it 
is  to  be  poured  by  little  and  httle  upon  the  calx,  rub- 
bing it  conftantly,  in  order  to  diftribute  the  colour 
equally  through  all  parts  of  the  calx.  The  fpirit  foon 
evaporates,  and  leaves  the  calx  coloured  with  the  co- 
chineal. More  of  the  tinfture  is  then  to  be  poured 
on,  rubbing  the  mixture  conftantly  as  before  ;  and 
thus,  with  proper  management,  may  very  beautiful 
colours,  not  inferior  to  the  beft  carmine,  be  prepared 
at  a  moderate  expence.  If,  Inftead  of  cochineal,  we 
fubftitute  brazil-wood,  turmeric,  logwood,  &c.  difiFer- 
ent  kinds  of  red,  yellow,  and  purple,  will  be  produced. 
For  the  coarfer  colours,  aqueous  decoiSlions  are  to  be 
ufed  in  a  fimilar  manner ;  only  as  thefe  are  much 
longer  of  evaporating  thin  the  fpirit  of  wine,  very 
little  muft  be  poured  on  at  a  time,  and  the  colours 
ought  to  be  made  in  large  quantity,  on  account  of  the 
tedioufnefs  of  the  procefs.  j  ^ 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  only  the  eiTeds  of  the  Effedis  of 
pure  and  fimple  falts,  viz.  acids  and  alkalies,  on  diff'er-<^'ffe''ent 
ent  colours;  but  by  combining  the  acids  with  alka- ^^'j"'^* 
lies,  earths,  or  metals,  thefe  efteds  may  be  varied  ^ 
almo&i  in  infinitum ;  neither  is  there  any  rule  yet  laid 
down  by  v.'hich  we  can  judge  a  priori  of  the  changes 
of  colour  that  will  happen  on  the  adrnixtm-e  of  this  or 
that  particular  fait  with  any  colouring  fubftance.  la 
general,  the  perfcft  neutrals  aft  weakly  ;  the  imper- 
fea  ones,  efpecially  thofe  formed  from  metals,  much 
more  powerfully.  Alum  and  fal  ammoniac  confider- 
ably  heighten  the  colour  of  cochineal,  brazil,  turme- 
ric, fuftic,  madder,  logwood,  &;c.  The  fame  thing 
is  done,  though  in  a  lefs  degree,  by  common  fait, 
Glauber's  fait,  faltpetrc,  and  many  other  neutrals. 
Solutions  of  iron  in  all  the  acids  ftrike  a  black  with 
every  one  of  the  above-mentioned  fubftances ;  and 
likeuife  with  fumach,  galls,  and  other  aftringents. 
Solutions  of  lead,  or  faccharum  faturni,  univerfally 
debafe  red  colours  to  a  dull  purple.  Solution  of 
copper  changes  the  purple  colour  of  logwood  to  a 
pretty  good  blue  ;  and,  in  general,  folutlons  of^thig 
metal  are  friendly  to  blue  colours.  The  effeds  of 
folutlons  of  gold,  filver,  and  mfercury,  are  not  fo 
well  known  ;  they  feem  to  produce  dark  colours  of 

no  great  beauty.    The  moft  powerful  folutlon,  how-  c  ,  f-"*  r 
"      •  ,        ^    J  ^  ^         ,        ^      ,  .  Solution  of 

ever,  with  regard  to  a  great  number  of  colours,  is  tin  the  moft 
that  of  tin,  made  in  aqua-regia.  Hence  we  may  fee  powerful, 
the  fallacy  of  Mr  Delaval's  hypothefis  concerning  co- 
lours *,  that  the  leaft  refrangible  ones  are  produced  •  See  CW 
by  the  moft  denfe  metals:  for  tin,  which  hath  the  leakmatus^ 
denfity  of  any  metal,  hath  yet,  in  a  ftate  of  folution, 
the  moft  extraordinary  effects  upon  the  leaft  refran- 
gible colours  as  well  as  thofe  that  are  moft  fo.  The 
colour  of  cochineal  is  changed  by  it  into  the  moft 
beautiful  fcarlet  ;  a  fimilar  change  is  made  upon  the 
colouring  matter  of  gum-lac.  Brazil-wood  is  made 
to  yield  a  fine  purphfti  crimfon  ;  logwood,  a  beautiful 
dark  purple  ;  turmeric,  fuftic,  weld,  and  all  yellow- 
colouring  woods  andftowers,  are  made  to  communicate 
colours  far  more  beautiful  than  can  be  got  from  them 
by  any  other  method.  The  blue  colour  of  the  flowers 
of  violets,  eye-bright,  iris,  8cc.  are  heightened  fo  as  to 
equal,  if  not  excel,  the  blue  produced  by  a  folution  of 
copper  in  volatile  alkah.  In  ftiort,  this  folution  feems 
to  be  of  much  ^ore  extenfive  ufe  iii  colour-making, 
U  2  whcij 
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when  properly  applied,  than  any  thing  hitherto  thought 
of.  It  is  not,  however,  univerfally  ferviceable.  The 
colour  of  madder  it  totally  deftroys,  and  likewife  that 
of  faf-flower,  changing  them  both  to  a  dull  orange. 
It  likewife  fpoils  the  colour  of  archil ;  and  what  is 
very  remarkable,  the  fine  red  colour  of  tinfture  of  rofes 
made  with  oil  of  vitriol,  is  by  folution  of  tin  changed 
to  a  dirty  green. 

The  moft  important  confideration  in  colour  making 
is  to  make  choice  of  fuch  materials  as  produce  the 
moft  durable  colours ;  and  if  thefe  can  be  procured, 
an  ordinary  colour  from  them  is  to  be  preferred  to 
a  bright  one  from  thofe  which  fade  fooner.  In  what 
the  difference  confills  between  the  colours  that  fade 
and  thofe  which  do  not,  is  not  known  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty.  From  fome  appearances  it  would 
feem,  that  thofe  fubllances  which  are  moft  remarkable 
for  keeping  their  colour,  contain  a  vifcous  glutinous 
matter,  fo  combined  with  a  refinous  one  as  to  be  fo- 
luble  both  in  water  and  fpirit  of  wine.  The  moft  du- 
rable red  colour  is  prepared  from  gum-lac.  This  is 
very  ftrongly  refmous,  though  at  the  fame  time  fo 
far  glutinous,  that  the  colouring-matter  can  be  ex- 
trafted  from  it  by  water.  Next  to  gum-lac  are  mad- 
der roots  and  cochineal.  The  madder  is  an  exceed- 
ingly penetrating  fubftance,  infomuch  that,  when 
given  to  animals  along  with  their  food,  it  tinges  their 
bones  of  a  deep  red  colour.  Its  colouring-matter  is 
foluble  both  in  water  and  fpirit  of  wine.  Mong  with 
the  pure  red,  however,  there  is  in  madder  a  kind  of 
vifcous  aftringent  fubftance,  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
which  feems  to  give  the  durability  to  the  whole.  The 
colouring-matter  of  cochineal,  though  foluble  both  in 
water  and  fpirit  of  wine,  is  very  tenacious  and  muci- 
laginous, in  which  it  bears  fome  refemblance.to  the 
purpura  of  the  ancients,  which  kept  its  colour  exceed- 
ingly well.  Where  the  colours  are  fugitive,  the  tinging 
fubftance  feems  to  be  too  refinous  or  too  mucilagi- 
nous. Thus  the  colours  of  brazil,  turmeric,  &c.  are 
very  refinous,  efpecially  the  latter ;  infomuch  that 
the  colouring-matter  of  turmeric  can  fcarcely  be  ex- 
trafted  by  water.  Both  thefe  are  perifiiable,  though 
beautiful  colours  ;  and  much  more  are  the  red,  purple, 
and  blue  flowers,  commonly  to  be  met  with.  Thefe 
feem  to  be  entirely  mucilaginous  without  the  leaft 
quantity  of  refinous  matter.  The  yellow  flowers  are 
different,  and  in  general  keep  their  colour  pretty 
w^ell.  Whether  it  would  be  polTible,  by  adding  occa- 
fionally  a  proper  quantity  of  gum  or  refin,  to  make 
the  fugitive  colours  more  durable,  hath  not  yet  been 
.tried,  but  feems  to  have  fome  probability.  What 
tends  a  httle  to  confirm  this,  is  a  procefs  given  by  Mr 
Hellot  for  imparting  durability  to  the  colour  of  bra- 
zil. It  confills  only  in  letting  decoftions  of  the  wood 
ftand  for  fome  time  in  wooden  caflcs  till  they  grow 
ftale  and  ropy.  Pieces  of  woollen  cloth  now  dyed  in 
the  liquor  acquired  a  colour  fo  durable,  that  they 
were  not  in  the  leaft  altered  by  expofure  to  the  air 
during  four  months  in  the  winter  feafon.  Whether 
this  change  in  the  durability  of  the  colour  was  effected 
by  the  ropinefs  following  the  fermentation,  or  by 
fome  other  caufe,  or  whether  the  experiment  can  be 
at  all  depended  upon,  muft  be  referred  to  future  ob- 
fervation. 

Having  thus  coUefted  all  that  can  as  yet  be  de- 


pended upon  for  eftabUihing  a  general  theory  of  co- 
lour-making, we  (hall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account 
of  the  different  pigments  generally  to  be  met  with  in 
the  colour- fhops. 

I.  Black.  Thefe  are  lamp-black,  ivory-black,  blue- Lamp, 
black,  and  Indian-ink.  The  firft  is  the  fineft  of  what  black, 
are  called  the  foot-blacks,  and  is  more  ufed  than  any 
other.  Its  preparation  is  defcribed  in  the  Swedifh 
Tranfaftions  for  the  year  1754.,  as  a  procefs  dependent 
on  the  making  of  common  refin :  the  impure  refinous 
juice  coUedled  from  incifions  made  in  pine  and  fir 
trees,  is  boiled  down  with  a  little  water,  and  Ifrained 
whilil  hot  through  a  bag :  the  dregs  and  pieces  of 
bark  left  in  the  ftrainer  are  burnt  in  a  low  oven, 
from  which  the  fmoke  is  conveyed  through  a  long 
paffage  into  a  fquare  chamber,  having  an  opening  on 
the  top  on  which  is  a  large  fack  made  of  thui  woollen 
ftuft":  the  ibot,^or  lamp-black,  concretes  partly  in  the 
chamber,  from  whence  it  is  fwept  out  once  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  partly  in  the  fack,  which  is  now  and 
then  gently  ftruck  upon,  both  for  fhaking  down  the 
foot,  and  for  clearing  the  interftices  betwixt  the 
threads,  fo  as  to  procure  a  fuflicicnt  draught  of  air 
through  it.  In  this  manner  lamp-black  is  prepared  at 
the  turpentine  houfes  in  England,  from  the  dregs  and 
refute  of  the  refinous  matters  which  are  there  manu- 
fadtured. 

On  this  fubje£l  Dr  Lewis  hath  fome  curious  obfer-  jy^  Lewis 
vations.  "  The  foot  (fays  he)  aiifing  in  common o!)ferva- 
chimneys,  from  the  more  oily  or  refinous  woods,  as  the 
fir  and  pine,  is  obferved  to  contain  more  difl'oluble 
matter  than  that  from  the  other  woods  :  and  this  dif- 
foluble  matter  appears,  in  the  former,  to  be  more  of 
an  oily  or  refinous  natui-e  than  in  tlie  latter ;  fpirit  of 
wine  extratling  it  moft  powerfully  from  the  one,  and 
water  from  the  other.  The  oilynefs  and  folubility  of 
the  foot  fceming  therefore  to  depend  on  thofe  of  the 
fubje£l  it  is  made  from,  it  has  been  thought  that  lamp- 
black muft  poflefs  thefe  qualities  in  a  greater  degree 
than  any  kind  of  common  foot.  Neverthelefs,  on  ex- 
amining fevcral  parcels  of  lamp-black,  procured  from  . 
different  fliops,  I  could  not  find  that  it  gave  any  tinc- 
ture at  all,  either  to  fpirit  or  to  water. 

Sufpefting  fome  miftake  or  fophiftication,  or  that 
the  lamp-black  had  been  burnt  or  ciiarred,  as  it  is  to 
fit  it  for  fome  particular  ufes,  I  prepared  myfelf  fome 
foot  from  linfeed  oil,  by  hanging  a  large  copper  pan 
over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  to  receive  its  fmoke.  In  this 
manner  the  more  curious  artifts  prepare  lamp-black 
for  the  nicer  purpofes  ;  and  from  this  colledf  ion  of  it 
from  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  the  pigment  probably  recei- 
ved its  name.  The  foot  fo  prepared  gave  no  tincture 
either  to  water  or  to  fpirits,  any  more  than  the  com- 
mon lamp-black  of  the  fliops.  I  tried  different  kinds 
of  oily  and  refinous  bodies  with  the  fame  event ;  cvea. 
the  foots  obtained  from  fifla-oils  and  tallow  did  not  ap- 
pear to  differ  from  thofe  of  the  vegetable-oils  and  re- 
fins.  They  were  all  of  a  finer  colour  than  the  lamp- 
black commonly  fold. 

"  Some  foot  was  colkfted  in  like  manner  from  fir 
and  other  woods,  by  burning  fmall  pieces  of  them.. 
flowly  under  a  copper-pan.  All  the  foots  were  of  a 
deeper  black  colour  tlian  thofe  obtained  from  the  fame 
kinds  of  woods  in  a  common  chijTihey  ;  and  very  little, 
if  at  ail,  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  oils  :  they  gave  only 
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a  jufl  difcernible  tin£ture  to  water  and  fpirit,  while 
the  foots  of  the  chimney  imparted  a  ftrong  deep  one 
to  both.  The  foot  of  mineral  bitumens,  in  this  clofe 
way  of  burning,  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  qualities 
with  thofe  f  woods,  oils,  and  refins  :  in  fome  parts 
of  Germany,  great  quantities  of  good  lamp-black  are 
prepared  from  a  iind  of  pit-coiil. 

♦*  It  appears,  theref  ore,  that  the  differences  of  foots 
do  not  depend  altogether  on  the  qualities  of  the  fub- 
jefts,  but  in  a  great  mvaiare  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  fubjeft  is  burnt,  or  the  foot  caught.  The  foots 
produced  in  common  chiraneys,  from  diflFerent  kinds  of 
wood,  refinous  and  not  refmous,  dry  and  green,  do 
not  differ  near  fo  much  from  one  another,  as  thofe 
which  are  produced  from  one  kind  of  wood  in  a  com- 
mon chimney,  and  in  the  confined  way  of  bur.iing 
above  mentioned." 

Ivory-black  is  prepared  from  ivory  or  bones  burnt 
in  a  clofe  veffel.  This,  when  finely  ground,  forais  a 
more  beautiful  and  deeper  colour  than  lamp-black  ; 
but  in  the  common  methods  of  manufafturing,  it  is  fo 
much  adulterated  with  charcoal  dull,  and  fo  grofsly  le- 
vigated, as  to  be  unfit  for  ufe.  An  opaque  deep  black 
for  water-colours,  is  made  by  grinding  ivory-black 
with  gum-water,  or  with  the  liquor  wliich  fettles  from 
the  whites  of  eggs  after  they  have  been  fuffered  to 
ftand  a  little.  Some  ufe  gum-water  and  the  whites 
of  eggs  together,  and  report,  that  a  fmall  addition  of 
the  latter  makes  the  mixture  flow  more  freely  from 
the  pencil,  and  improves  its  gloflinefs.  It  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  however,  that  though  ivory-black  makes  the 
deepefb  colour  in  water  as  well  as  in  oil-painting,  yet 
it  is  not  on  this  account  always  to  be  preferred  to 
other  black  pigments.  A  deep  jet-black  colour  is  fel- 
dom  wanted  in  painting ;  and  in  the  lighter  fhades, 
whether  obtained  by  diluting  the  black  with  white 
bodies,  or  by  applying  it  thin  on  a  white  ground,  the 
particular  beauty  of  the  ivory  black  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure loft. 

Blue-black  is  faid  to  be  prepared  from  the  burnt 
ilalks  and  tendrils  of  the  vine.  Thefe,  however,  the 
colour-makers  feldom  give  themfelves  the  trouble  of 
procuring,  but  ftibltitute  in  its  place  a  mixture  of  ivoiy- 
black  and  the  common  blue  ufed  for  clothes. 

Indian-ink  is  an  excellent  black  for  water-colours. 
It  hath  been  difcovered  by  Dr  Lewis  to  coniifl  of  a 
mixture  of  lamp-black  and  common  glue.  Ivory-black, 
or  charcoal,  he  found  to  anfvver  equally  well,  provided 
they  were  levigated  to  a  fufficient  degree  of  finenefs, 
which  indeed  requires  no  fmall  trouble. 

2.  White.  The  white  colours  commonly  to  be  met 
with  are,  white-flake,  white-lead,  calcined  hartfhorn, 
pearl-white,  Spanifh-white,  egg-fliell  white,  and  magi- 
ftery  of  bifmuth.  The  flake-white  and  white-lead  are 
properly  the  fame.  The  preparation  of  the  former  is 
kept  a  fecret ;  the  method  of  preparing  the  latter  is 
dtfcribed  under  Chemistry,  n  875.  Thefe  are  the 
only  whites  that  can  be  ufed  in  oil,  all  the  reft  being 
tranfparent  unlefs  they  are  laid  on  with  water.  Cal- 
cined hartfhorn  is  the  moft  ufeful  of  the  earthy  whites, 
as  being  the  leail  alkaline,  Spanifh-whitc  is  only 
finely  prepared  chalk.  Pearl-white  is  made  from 
oyltei  -fhells  ;  and  egg-fhell  white  from  the  fhells  of 
eggs.  All  thefe,  by  their  attraction  for  acids,  mult 
necelTarily  deftroy  fuch  colours  as  have  any  acid  or 
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metallic  fait  in  their  compofition.    The  magiflery  of  Colour- 
bifmuth  is  apt  to  turn  black,  as  are  alfo  flake-white  n^^^^'"?- 
and  white-lead, ,  when  ufed  in   water.     The  white  * 
precipitate  of  lead  recommended  under  Chemistry, 
n°  703,  is  greatly  fuperior  as  a  water-colour  to  all 
thefe;  being  perfectly  free  of  any  alkaline  quality,  and 
not  at  all  apt  to  lofe  its  own  colour,  or  to  injure  that 
of  other  fubftances.  24 

3.  Red.  The  red  colours  ufed  in  painting  are  of  ^^"^  ^O" 
two  forts ;  Was.  thofe  which  incline  to  the  purple,  and  ^""''®* 
fuch  as  are  01  a  full  fcarlct  and  tend  rather  to  the 
orange.  Tiie  firft  are  carmine,  lake,  rofe-pmk,  red- 
ochre,  and  Venetian-red.  The  fecond  are  veimilion, 
red-lead,  fcarlet-ochre,  common  Indian-red,  Spanifh- 
brown,  and  terra  di  Sienna,  burnt. 

We  have  already  (n°  12.)  laid  down  fome  general 
rules  for  the  preparation  of  carmine  and  lake.  Particu- 
lar receipts  have  been  delivered  with  the  greateft  con- 
fidence for  making  thefe  fine  colours  ;  but  all  of  them 
mufl  neceffarily  prove  inefFeftual,  becaufe  an  earthy 
bafis  is  recommended  for  itriking  the  colour  upon  ; 
from  the  principles  of  chemiftry,  however,  we  are  cer- 
tain, that  if  aquafortis,  or  folution  of  tin,  is  made  ufe  of 
for  biightening  a  colour  made  with  any  earthy  bafis,  it 
rauft  infaUibly  be  deftroyed  by  that  bails,  by  reafon  of 
its  alkaline  quality.  Carmine  is  the  brighteft  and  moft 
beautiful  red  colour  known  at~prefent;  the  belt  comes 
from  France.  Lake  differs  from  it  in  being  capable 
of  mixture  with  oil ;  which'  carmine  is  not,  unlefs  with 
great  difficulty.  The  former  is  alfo  much  more  in- 
chned  to  purple  than  carmine.  Thislaft  quality,  how- 
ever, is  reckoned  a  defeft  ;  and  accordingly,  the  more 
that  lake  approaches  to  the  fcarlet  or  true  crimfon,  the 
more  it  is  valued.  On  dropping  folution  of  tin  into 
an  aqueous  tincture  of  brazil-wood,  a  beautiful  preci- 
pitate falls,  of  a  purplifh  crimfon  colour.  This  may 
be  very  well  fubftituted  in  place  of  the  dearer  lakes  on 
many  occafions. 

Rofe-pink  is  a  very  beautiful  colour,  inclining  morg 
to  the  purple  than  fcarlet.  It  feems  to  be  made  of  chalk, 
coloured  with  a  decoftion  of  brazil-wood,  heightened 
by  an  alkaline  fait ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  exceedingly 
perifhabie,  and  but  little  efteemed.  The  colour  might 
be  made  much  more  durable  as  well  as  better,  by  em- 
ploying for  a  bafis  the  white  precipitate  of  lead  above- 
mentioned,  and  brightening  it  with  folution  of  tin. 

R-cd  ochre  and  Venetian  red  differ  in  nothing  from 
the  eolcothar  of  vitriol  well  calcined.  The  calces  of 
iron  may  be  made  to  appear  either  purphfh,  or  in- 
clining to  the  fcarlet,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  calcination  is  performed.  If  the  matter  is  per- 
fectly deprived  of  its  phlogifton,  and  fubjected  to  an 
intenfe  fire,  it  always  turns  out  red  :  but  the  mixture 
of  a  fmall  quantity  of  inflammable  matter  gives  it  a. 
purplifh  catt.  Hence  various  paints  are  kept  in  the 
fhops  under  difierent  names,  which  yet  diner  from 
each  other  only  in  the  flight  circumflance  above  men- 
tioned :  and  ^^xc\\  are  the  fcarlet-ochre,  Spanifh-brown, 
and  terra  di  Sienna  laurnt.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
cidces  of  iron  never  fhow  their  colour  till  tliey  become 
cold.  Colcothar  of  vitriol,  while  hot,  always  appears 
of  a  very  dark  dullcy  purple. 

Of  the  preparation  of  vermilion  and  red  lead,  ah  ac- 
count is  given  under  the  article  Chemistry,  no  t^xj; 
1404.    Thefe  are  very  durable  colours j  the  firft  is  the; 
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b.eft  red  ufed  la  oil  painting,  but  does  not  anfwer  well 
in  water  ;  the  other  is  rather  an  or.-nge  ;  and,  like 
other  preparations  of  lead,  is  in  fomc  cafes  apt  to  turn 
black. 

4.  Orange,  The  only  true  orange- coloured  paints 
are  red  orpiment  and  orange  lake.  The  firil  is  a  fub- 
limate  formed  of  arfenic  and  fulphur  :  the  other  may 
be  prepared  from  turmeric  infufed  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
having  its  colour  ftruck  upon  calx  of  tin,  and  bright- 
ened by  a  folution  of  that  metal.  All  the  fhades  of 
orange,  however,  may  be  extemporaneoufly  prepared 
by  mixing  red  and  yellow  colours  together,  in  due 
proportions. 

5.  YcUoiu.  The  yellow  paints  moil  commonly  in 
ufe  are,  king's-yellow,  Naples-yellow,  Dutch-pink, 
Englifh-pink,  mafticot,  common  orpiment,  yellow- 
ochre,  terra  di  Sienna  unburnt,  and  Tprbith-mineral. 

King's-yellow  is  evidently  an  arfenical  preparation. 
Its  colour  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  but  apt  to  fade  ; 
on  whicb  account,  and  its  great  price,  it  is  feldom 
uftd. 

Naples-yellow  was  for  a  long  time  thsught  to  be  a 
preparation  of  arfenic,  but  is  now  difcovered  to  have 
lead  for  its  bads.  It  is  therefore  apt  to  turn  black 
and  lofe  its  colour,  which  makes  it  the  lefs  valuable. 
It  is  neverthelefs  ufed  in  preference  to  king's-yellow, 
on  account  of  its  inferiority  in  price.  This  colour  is 
particularly  liable  to  be  fpoiled  by. iron  when  raoift, 
and  therefore  fhould  never  be  touched  by  that  metal 
unlofs  previoufly  ground  in  oil. 

Dutch-pink  is  faid  to  be  prepared  by  llriking  the 
colour  of  yellow  berries  upon  finely  levigated  chalk. 
But  of  this  there  is  great  reafon  to  doubt  j  the  bafis 
of  Dutch-pink  feems  much  more  hard  and  gritty  than 
chalk,  arid  its  colour  more  durable  than  thofe  ftruck 
upon  that  earth  ufually  are.  Very  good  yellows  may 
be  prepared  with  the  white  precipitate  of  lead,  for-- 
merly  mentioned,  by  ufing  either  yellow  berries,  fuftic, 
or  any  other  fubftance  capable  of  yielding  that  colour. 
iLnghfh  pink  is  paler  than  the  Dutch,  and  keeps  its 
colour  greatly  worfe. 

Mafticot  is  prepared  by  calcining  white-lead  till  it 
afl'umes  a  yellowifh  colour.  It  is  not  apt  to  change, 
but  the  colour  is  fo  dull  that  it  is  fcldom  ufed  either 
in  oil  or  water-. 

Common  orpiment  is  a  pretty  bright  gi-cenlfli-y el- 
low,  prepared  by  fubliming  arfenic  with  fulphur.  Its 
naufeous  fmell,  which  is  greatly  increafed  by  grinding 
in  oil,  makes  it  very  difagreeable ;  nor  does  it  keep  its 
colour  for  any  length  of  time.  That  kind  of  orpi- 
ment leaft  inclined  to  green  is  to  be  preferred  for  the 
purpofes  of  painting. 

Yellow-ochre  and  terra  di  Sienna,  are  ferruginous 
earths,  capable  of  becoming  red  by  calcination.  Green 
vitriol  precipitated  by  lime  may  be  advantageoufly  fub- 
ftituted  to  either  of  them.    See  Chemistry,  n°699. 

Turbith  mineral  is  but  little  ufed  in  painting,  though 
its  fine  yellow  colour  feems  greatly  to  i-ecommend  it. 
This  preparation  is  in  all  probability  very  durable  ; 
and  fliould  feem  therefore  wortlfy  of  a  preference  either 
to  king's  or  Naples  yellow.  The  method  of  preparing 
it  is  defcribed  under  Chemistry,  n^  705. 

Gamboge  is  a  paint  that  can  only  be  ufed  in  water, 
and  is  the  moil  common  yellow  made  ufe  of  for  co- 
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louring  maps,  &:c.  but  for  this  it  ia  not  very  proper,  Colour- 
being  neither  quite  tranfparent,  nor  very  durable.  making. 

6.  Green.  The  only  fimple  green  colour  that  hath 
a  tolerable  degree  of  brightnefs  is  verdigreafe,  or  pre-  Green  co- 
paratlons  of  it.  This,  however,  though  a  very  beau-  lours, 
tiful  colour,  is  far  from  being  durable.  It  is  improved 
in  colour,  though  not  In  durabihty,  by  difiblution  and 
crylValilzation  in  diftllled  vinegar  ;  in  which  ftate  it  is 
called  dijillled  verdigreafe.  A  more  durable  water- 
colour  is  made  by  dlffolvlng  the  verdigreaie  in  cream  of 
tai-tar,  or  rather  the  pure  tartarous  acid ;  but  in  oil 
this  is  found  to  be  equally  fugitive  with  the  verdigreafe 
itfelf.  For  an  account  of  thefe  preparations,  feeCnE^ 
MiSTRY,  n°  894. 

Compound  greens  are  either  made  of  Pruflian  or 
fome  other  blue,  mixed  with  yellow  ;  hut  in  whatever 
way  thefe  colours  can  be  compounded,  the  beauty  of 
the  green  produced  is  greatly  inferior  to  diftilled,  or 
even  common,  verdigreafe.  The -tartarous  folution  of 
verdigreafe,  mixed  with  a  little  gamboge,  is  the  beft: 
tranfparent  green  water-colour  we  have  had  an  oppor* 
tuuity  of  trying  ;  and  a  mixture  of  Pruffiaa-blue  and 
turblth-mineral  is  probably  the  beft  opaque  one. 

Sap-green-  is  a  fimple  colour,  but  exceedingly  infe- 
rior to  diftllled  verdigreafe,  or  even  to  the  tartarous 
folution  of  verdigreafe  with  gamboge.  It  is  prepai'cd 
from  the  juice  of  unripe  buckthorn  berries  evaporated 
to  the  confiftence  of  a  gum.  Its  green  colour  is  greatly 
inclined  to  yellow.  A  kind  of  compound  green  haa 
been  fometimes  ufed,  called  Prujpan-green,  which  con- 
fifts  only  of  Pruflian  blue  and  yellow-ochre.  It  has 
no  beauty,  nor  is  it  durable.  It  is  prepared  as  Pruf- 
fian-blue,  only  not  pouring  on  any  fpirit  of  fait  to  dif- 
folve  the  ochi-eous  fedlment  which  falls  at  the  fame 
time. 

Another  green  fometimes  ufed  is  called  terra  •verle. 
This  is  a  native  earth,  probably  impregnated  with 
copper.  It  is  of  a  bluifli  green  colour-,  much  of  that 
taint  called  fsa-green.  It  is  gritty,  and  therefoi-e  muft 
be  well  levigated  before  it  is  ufed.  Its  colour  is  du- 
rable, but  iiot  very  bright. 

'].  Blue.  The  blue  colour's  are  ultramarine,  Pruf- gj^g 
fian-blue,  verditer,  fmalt,  bice,  and  Indigo.  Of  thefe  lours, 
the  ultramarine  is  the  fineft,  but  its  great  price  hin- 
ders its  being  much  ufed.  It  is  a  preparation  from 
lapis  lazuli  ;  is  an  exceeding  bright  colour,  and  never 
fades  with  whatever  fubftance  it  is  mixed.  It  is  now, 
however,  in  a  great  meafure  fuperfeded  by  Pruflian 
blue,  to  the  difadvantage  of  painting  In  general  ;  as 
Pruflian  blue,  though  very  beautiful,  is  far  from  being 
durable.  For  an  account  of  its  preparations  fee  the 
article  Ultramarine. 

The  procefs  for  making  Pruflian  blue  is  defcribed, 
and  its  nature  fully  confidered,  under  Chemistry, 
n*^  1 1 63  :  fo  that  it  is  fuflicient  here  to  obferve,  that 
Pruflian  blue  is  to  be  accounted  of  the  beft  quality 
Avhen  it  is  deep,  bright,  and  not  inclined  to  purple. 
It  ought  to  be  tried  by  mixture  with  white  lead,  as 
the  brightnefs  of  the  colour  will  appear  much  more 
when  diluted  than  when  concentrated  in  the  lumps  of 
the  blue  itfelf. 

The  preparation  of  blue  verdites  Is  kept  a  fecret,  and 
the  beft  chemlfts  have  been  puzzled  to  find  out  the 
method.    The  colour  is  exceedingly  bright,  and  has  » 
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Colour-  confidcrable  tinge  of  green.  A  method  of  preparing 
makiner.  ^  colour  equally  beautiful,  and  agreeing  in  all  rcfpefts 
with  what  is  fold  in  the  fliops,  except  that  of  effer- 
vefcing  with  acids,  we  have  found  to  be  as  follows  : 
Diflolve  copper  in  ilrong  cauilic  alkali,  until  the  liquid 
has^affumed  a  very  deep  blue  colour  ;  and  the  deeper 
this  colour  is,  the-  finer  will  your  verditer  be.  When 
the  menftruum  has  dilTolved  as  much  of  the  metal  as  it 
can  take  up,  it  is  to  be  poured  out  into  a  broad  and 
well  glazed  earthen  pan,  held  over  a' very  gentle  fire  ; 
and  from  the  moment  it  is  put  on  the  liquor  is  ts  be 
continually  agitated  with  a  v^^ooden  fpatula,  fo  that  the 
liquor  may  be  hf ated  as  equally  as  poflible.  The 
■whole  fecret  confifts  in  properly  regulating  the  degree 
of  heat  ;  for  if  it  exceeds  the  due  proportion  ever  fo 
little,  the  verditer  will  turn  out  of  a  dirty  green.  The 
proper  degree  is  about  90°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermome- 
ter. In  this  gentle  heat  the  alkali  flowly  evaporates  ; 
and  in  proportion  to  its  doing  fo  the  verditer  falls  to 
the  bottom.  After  it  is  once  formed,  freed  from  the 
alkaline  liquor,  and  dried,  it  can  bear  the  affufion  of 
boiling  water  without  the  lead:  injury.  Dr  Prieftley, 
in  his  fixth  volume,  takes  notice,  that  folution  of  cop- 
per in  volatile  alkali  affords  a  blue  precipitate  by  heat, 
but  without  taking  notice  of  the  requifites  for  its  fuc- 
cefs.  In  making  this  preparation,  it  is  neceffary  to 
diflolve  copper  in  its  metallic  flate;  for  the  folution  of 
ajiy  calx  will  not  yield  a  blue  but  a  green  colour. 
This  colour  is  durable  in  water,  but  diffolves  in  oil, 
and  has  then  all  the  inconveniences  of  verdigreafe  abpve 
mentioned. 

Smalt  is  glafs-coloured  with  zaffrc,  a  preparation 
See  from  cobalt*.  It  is  commonly  fo  grofsly  powdered 
that  it  cannot  be  ufed  in  painting,  and  its  texture  is  fo 
hard  that  it  cannot  eafily  be  levigated.  Its  colour  is 
exceedingly  bright  and  durable  ;  fo  that  when  finely 
levigated  it  is  ufcd  inflead  of  ultramarine.  The  raofl 
proper  materials  for  levigating  this  fubflance  feem  to 
be  the  plates  of  M.  Reaumur's  porcelain  recommended 
by  Di  Lewis.  See  Chemistry,  n°  592,  599.  For 
the  preparation  and  qualities  of  bice,  fee  the  articles 
AnMENUs  Lapis  and  Bice. 

Indigo  is  but  httle  ufed  in  painting  either  in  oil  or 
water,  on  account  of  the  dulnefs  of  the  colour.  It  re- 
quirts  no  other  preparation  than  being  wafhed  over. 
Its  goodnefs  is  known  by  the  darknefs  and  brightnefs 
of  the  colour.     See  Indigo. 

8.  Purple,  The  only  fimple  colour  of  this  ^kind 
ufed  at  prefent  is  colcothar  of  vitriol.  A  beautiful 
purple  lake  may  be  prepared  from  logwood  by  means 
of  folution  of  tin  ;  but  this  method  of  preparing  co- 
lours is  veiy  little  known  as  yet. 

9.  Broivn.  The  brown  colours  are,  biftre,  brown- 
ochre,  Cologne-earih,  umbre,  and  brown-pink.  Under 
the  article  Bistre  is  given  a  procefs  for  making  that 
colour,  by  infufing  foot  in  water,  pouring  off  the  tinc- 
ture, and  then  evaporating  it  to  an  extraft  ;  but  Dr 
Lewis  is  of  opinion,  with  Mr  Landois  in  the  French 
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nncerning  Encyclopsdie,  that  the  foot  is  either  boiled  in  water, 
iftre.  or  ground  with  a  little  liquid  of  fome  kind  into  a  fmooth 
pafte  ;  it  is  then  diluted  with  more  water,  and  after 
llanding  for  about  half  an  hour  till  the  grofler  fub- 
flance of  the  foot  has  fettled,  the  liquor  is  poured  off 
into  another  vefiel,  and  fet  by  for  two  or  three  days, 
that  the  liner  parts  may  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  tliis 
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fine  matter  is  the  biflre.    This  is  a  very  ufeful  colour  Colrur- 
in  water,  b#ing  exceedingly  fine,  durable,  and  not  apt  ^ 
to  fpoil  any  other  colours  with  which  it  is  mixed.  The 
brown  pink  is  faid  to  confift  of  chalk  tinged  with  the 
colouring  matter  of  fuflic,  heightened  by  fixed  alka- 
line faks.   It  is  therefore  very  periihable,  and  is  feldora 
ufed.     The  other  browns  are  a  kind  of  ochreous 
earths ;  for  a  defcription  of  which  fee  their  proper 
ai^ticles.  31 
Having  now  confidcrcd  moft  of  the  colouring  -fub-  Attempts 

fiances  ufually  to  be  met  with  in  the  fhops,  we  ihall^"^."^^^^  „ 
,  .        -  ^  ,     ' ,         ,        lakes  oi  all 

next  take  notice  or  lome  attempts  that  nave  been  ^.^Jq^^j- 

made  to  produce  all  the  dlfrerent  colours  from  vege- 
tables, after  the  manner  of  lakes  ;  which,  though  tlie 
methods  hitherto  tried  have  for  the  molt  part  failed 
of  fuccefs,  may  perhaps  fome  time  or  other  be  found 
appicable  to  valuable  purpofes. 

From  infufions  of  aftringent  vegetables  mixed  with  Black  I'rsni 
green  vitriol,  is  produced  a  deep  black  liquor  of  yeryaftringents.. 
extenfive  ufe  in  dyeing f.    The  fubflances  which  pro-|  j)y., 
ducc  the  dcepefl  blacks  are  galls  and  logwood.  When/«g-, 
a  decoftlon  or  infufion  of  the  galls  is  dropped  into  a 
folution  of  the  vitriol  largely  diluted  with  water,  the 
firil  drops  produce  bluifh  or  purpllfh  red  clouds,  which 
foon  mingling  with  the  liquor,  turn  It  uniformly  of 
tliclr  own  colour.    It  feems  to  be  on  the  quality  of 
the  w-ater  that  this  difference  in  the  colour  depends. 
With  diftilled  water,  or  the  common  fpring-waters,. 
the  mixture  is  always  blue.    If  we  previoufly  diflolve 
in  the  water  the  moft  minute  quantity  of  any  alkaline 
fait,  too  fmall  to  be  difcovered  by  any  of  the  common 
means  by  which  waters  are  ufually  tried,  or  if  the 
water  Is  in  the  leafl  putrid,  the  colour  of  the  mixture 
proves  purple  or  reddilh.    Rain-water,  caught  as  it 
falls  from  the  clouds  in  an  open  field  in  clean  glafs- 
veffels,  gives  a  blue  ;  but  fuch  as  is  coUedled  from  the 
tops  of  the  houfes,  grows  purple  with  the  mixture  of 
vitriol  and  galls  :  from  whence  it  may  be  prefuraed, 
that  this  laft  has  contrafted  a  putrid  tendency,  or  re- 
ceived an  alkaline  impregnation,  though  fo  fliglit  as. 
not  to  be  fenfible  on  other  ways  of  ti-ial. 

Both  the  purple  and  blue  liquors,  on  adding  more 
of  the  aftringent  infufion,  deepen  to  a  black,  more  or 
lefs  intenfe  according  to  the  nature  of  dilution  :  if  the 
mixture  proves  of  a  deep  opaque  blacknefs,  it  again 
becomes  bluifh  or  purplifli  when  further  diluted.  If 
fufrcred  to  ftand  in  this  diluted  ftate  for  two  or  three 
days,  the  colouring  matter  fettles  to  the  bottom  in 
form  of  a  fine  black  mud,  which  by  flighily  fhaking- 
the  veflelv  is  diffufed  again  through  the  liquor,  and 
tlncres  It  of  its  former  colour.  When  the  mixture  is  of 
a  full  blacknefs,  this  feparation  does  not  happen,  or  m 
a  far  lefs  degree  ;  for  though  a  part  of  the  black  mat- 
ter precipitates  in  ftanding,  yet  fo  much  remains  dlf- 
folved,  that  the  liquor  continues  black.  This  fufpen- 
fion  of  the  colouring  fubftance,  in  the. black  liquid, 
may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  gummy  matter  of  the 
aftringent  infufion  increafing  the  confiftence  of  the- 
wate.ry  fluid  ;  for  the  feparation  is  retarded  in  the 
diluted  mixture  by  a  fmall  addition  of  gum  Arabic. 
If  the  mixture  either  in  its  black  or  diluted  flate  is 
poured  in^  a  filter,  the  liquor  pafTes  through  colour- 
ed ;  only  a  part  of  the  black  matter  remaining  on  the 
filter.  The  filtered  liquor  on  ftanding  for  fome  time 
becomes  turbid  and  full  of  fine  black  flakes :  being 
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freed  from  thefe  by  a  fecond  filtration,  it  again  puts 
on  the  fame  appearance  ;  and  thus  repeatedly  till  all 
the  colouring  parts  are  feparated,  and  the  liquor  has 
become  colourlefs. 

Dr  Lewis,  from  whofe  Philofophical  Commerce  of 
Arts  this  account  is  taken,  further  informs  us,  that  this 
<:olouring  matter,  when  feparated  from  the  liquor  and 
dried,  appeared  of  a  deep  black,  which  did  not  feem  ^ 
to  have  fuffered  any  change  from  the  air  by  expofure 
for  upwards  of  four  months.  Made  red-hot,  it  glowed 
and  burnt,  but  did  not  flame,  and  became  a  ruily 
brown  powder,  which  was  readily  attracted  by  a  mag- 
netic bar ;  though  in  its  black  ftate  the  magnet  had 
no  adion  upon  it.  The  vitriolic  acid,  diluted  with 
water  and  digefted  on  the  black  powder,  dilTolved  the 
greateft  part  of  it,  leaving  only  a  very  fmall  quantity 
of  whitilh  matter.  Solution  of  pure  fixed  alkaline 
fait  diffolved  very  little  of  it  :  the  liquor  received  a 
reddifh  brown  colour,  and  the  powder  became  blackifh 
brown.  This  refiduum  was  attracted  by  the  magnet 
after  being  red-hot,  though  not  before  :  the  alkaline 
tinclure,  pafled  through  a  filter,  and  mixed  with  a 
folution  of  green  vitriol,  ftruck  a  deep  brownifh  black 
colour,  nearly  the  fame  with  that  which  refults  from 
mixing  with  the  vitriolic  folution,  an  alkaline  tinfture 
of  galls. 

It  hath  alfo  been  attempted  to  produce  black  from 
a  combination  of  other  colours  ;  as  green  may  be  pro- 
duced from  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow.  Mr  le  Blon, 
in  his  Harmony  of  Colours,  gives  a  method  of  forming 
black,  by  mixing  together  the  three  colours  called 
primitive,  viz.  blue,  red,  and  yellow  ;  and  Mr  Caftel, 
in  ^ his  Optique  des  Conlenrs,  publilhed  in  1740,  fays 
that  this  compound  black  has  an  advantage,  in  paint- 
ing, above  the  fimple  ones,  of  anfwering  better  for 
the  darkening  of  other  colours.  Thus,  if  hUie,  by  the 
addition  of  black,  is  to  be  darkened  into  the  colour 
called  hlue-blach  1  the  fimple  blacks,  according  to  him, 
if  ufed  in  fufficient  quantity  to  produce  the  requifite 
deepnefs,  conceal  the  blue,  while  the  compound  blacks 
leave  it  diftinguifliable.  Le  Blon  does  not  mention 
the  proportions  of  the  three  colours  necefiary  for  pro- 
ducing black.  Caftel  directs  15  parts  of  blue,  five  of 
red,  and  three  of  yellow  ;  but  takes  notice,  tliat  thefe 
proportions  are  rather  fpeculatively  than  practically 
juft,  and  that  the  eye  only  can  be  the  true  judge  ;  our 
colours  being  all  very  imperfeft,  and  our  pigments  or 
other  bodies  of  one  denomination  of  colour  being 
very  unequal  in  their  dtgree  of  intenfity.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  pigments  fhould  all  be  of  the  deepell 
and  darkeft  kind  :  and  that,  inftead  of  taking  one  pig- 
ment for  each  colour,  it  is  better  to  take  as  many  as 
can  be  got ;  for  the  greater  difcord  there  is  of  hete- 
rogeneous and  difcordant  drugs,  the  more  true  and 
beavitiful,  he  fays,  will  the  black  be,  and  the  more 
capa  of  uniting  with  all  other  colours,  without 
fupprcffmg  them,  and  even  without  making  them 
tawney. 

Dr  Lewis  acquaints  us,  that  by  mixing  different 
blue,  red,  and  yellow  colours,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
produce  a  perfefl  black  ;  but  has  often  obtained  from 
them  very  dark  colours,  fuch  as  may  be  called  hrown- 
hlacks,  or  grey-hlacks  ;  fuch  as  we  commonly  fee  iu  the 
dark  parts  of  paintings,  and  fuch  as  the  charcoal  and 
foot  blacks  appear  when  diluted  a  little.    The  ingi-c- 
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dients  being  each  of  a  dark  deep  colour  is  a  very  ne- 
cefTary  condition  ;  for  bright  blues,  bright  reds,  and 
bright  yellows,  mixed  in  fuch  proportions  that  neither 
colour  prevailed,  produced  only  a  grey.  In  effeft, 
all  compofitions  of  this  kind,  phyfically  confidered,  can 
be  no  other  than  greys,  or  fume  of  the  intermediate 
teints  between  whitenefs  and  darknefs;  and  thefe  greys 
will  be  fo  much  the  lighter  or  darker  as  the  compo- 
ponent  colours  of  themfelves  are  bright  or  dark. 

With  regard  to  the  extra<Slion  of  the  colouring 
matter  from  the  different  kinds  of  vegetables  com- 
monly to  be  met  with  of  all  colours,  this  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  very  valuable  acquiiition,  could  the  colours 
fo  procured  be  made  durable.  On  this  fubjedl  nothing 
hath  yet  appeared  more  fatisfaftory  than  what  is  de- 
livered by  Dr  Lewis  in  his  notes  on  Neumann's  che- 
miftry.  His  obfervations  are  curious,  but  promife  very 
little  fuccefs  to  any  who  fhall  attempt  to  fix  thefe  ve- 
getable colours. 

"  Among  the  infinite  variety  of  colours  ( fays  he ) ,  ^^p^^.^ 
which  glow  in  the  flowers  of  plants,  there  are  very  ments  on 
few  which  have   any  durability,  or  whofe  fugitive  vegetabl 
beauty  can  be  arrefted  by  art,  fo  as  to  be  applied  to  colours, 
any  valuable  purpofes.    The  only  permanent  ones  are 
the  yellow,  the  red,  the  blue ;  and  all  the  intermediate 
fliades  of  purple,  crimfon,  violet,  &c.  are  extremely 
perifliable.    Many  of  thefe  flowers  lofe  their  colours 
on  being  barely  dried  ;  efpecially  if  they  are  dried 
flowly,  as  has  been  ufually  direfted,  in  a  fhady,  and 
not  warm  place.    The  colour's  of  all  of  them  perifh 
on  keeping  even  in  the  clofefh  veflels.    The  more 
haftily  they  are  dried,  and  the  more  perfeftly  they 
are  fecured  from  the  air,  the  longer  they  retain  their 
beauty.     The  colouring  matter  ^  extracted  and  ap-  - 
plied  on  other  bodies  is  Hill  more  perifliable  :  often- 
times it  is  changed  or  deftr-oyed  in  the  hands  of  the 
operator. 

"  The  colour  of  many  blue  flower-s  is  extrafted  by 
infufion  in  water;  but  there  are  fome  from  which  water 
gains  only  reddifli,  or  purplifli  blue.  Of  thofe  that  have 
been  tried  there  is  not  one  which  gives  any  blue  tinc- 
ture to  fpirituous  liquors  :  fome  give  no  colour  at  all, 
and  lome  a  reddifli  one.  The  juice  pi-efled  out  from 
the  frefli  flowers  is  for  the  mott  part  blue.  The  blue 
juices  and  infufions  are  changed  red  by  all  acids.  The 
marine  acid  feems  to  flrike  tire  mott  florid  red.  The 
flowers  themfelves,  macerated  in  acid  liquors,  impart 
alfo  a  deep  red  tinfturc.  Alkalies,  both  fixed  and 
volatile,  and  lime-water,  change  them  to  a  green. 
Thofe  infufions  of  the  juices  which  have  nothing  of 
the  native  colour  of  the  flowers,  fufl'er  the  fame  changes 
fr-om  the  addition  of  acid  and  alkaline  liquor-s  :  even 
when  the  flowers  have  been  kept  till  their  colour  is  \ 
loft,  infufions  made  fr-om  them  acquire  ftill  a  red  co- 
lour from  the  one,  and  a  green  from  the  other,  though 
in  a  lefs  degree  than  when  the  flowers  were  frefli. 
The  red  colour  prtiduced  by  acids  is  fcarcely  more 
durable  than  the  original  blue  :  applied  upon  other 
bodies  and  expoft:d  to  the  air-,  it  gradually  degenerates 
into  a  faintifli  pur  ple,  and  at  length  difappeai-s,  leaving 
hardly  any  ftain  behind.  The  green  produced  by 
alkalies  changes  to  a  yellow,  which  does  not  fade  fo 
foou.  The  gi-een,  by  lime-water,  is  more  permanent 
and  more  beautiful :  green  lakes,  prepared  from  thefe 
flowers  by  lime-water,  have  been  ufed  as  pigments  by 
4  the 
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olour-  the  painter.  The  flowers  of  cyanus  have  been  greatly 
aking.  recommended,  as  affording  elegant  and  durable  blue 
pigments ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  extradl  from 
them  any  blue  colour  at  all.  They  retain  their  colour 
indeed,  when  haftily  dried,  longer  than  fome  other 
blue  flowers :  but  they  communicate  nothing  of  it  to 
any  kind  of  menftruum.  Infufions  of  them  in  watery, 
fpirituous,  and  oily  liquors,  are  all  of  them  more  or 
lefs  of  a  reddifli  call,  without  any  tendency  to  blue. 
Alum,  which  is  faid  to  heighten  and  preferv'e  their 
blue  colour,  changes  it,  like  that  of  other  blue  flowers, 
to  a  purplifli  red ;  acids  to  a  deep  red  ;  alkalies  and 
lime-water  to  a  green  ;  folution  of  tin  added  to  the 
watery  infufion,  turns  it  of  a  fine  crimfon;  on  fl:and- 
ing;,  a  beautiful  red  fascula  fubfides,  but  it  lofes  all 
its  colour  by  the  time  it  is  dry.  The  watery  infufion, 
infpiflated  to  the  confiftence  of  an  extraft,  appears  of 
a  dark  reddifli  brown  :  an  extrail  made  with  reftified 
fpirit  is  of  a  purplifli  colour.  The  colour  of  both  ex- 
trafts  fpread  thin  and  expofed  to  the  air  quiclgly 
fades.  The  flowers  employed  in  thefe  experiments 
were  thofe  of  the  common  blue-bottle  of  the  corn- 
fields. 

*'  Red  flowers  readily  communicate  their  own  red 
colour  to  watery  menftrua:  among  thofe  that  have 
been  tried,  there  is  not  one  exception.  Thofe  of  a 
full  red  colour  give  to  reftified  fpirit  alfo  a  deep  red 
tindure,  brighter,  though  fomewhat  paler,  than  the 
watery  infufion  :  but  the  lighter  red  flowers,  and 
thofe  which  have  a  tendency  to  purplifli,  impart  very 
little  colour  to  fpirit,  and  feem  to  partake  more  of  the 
nature  of  the  blue  flowers  than  of  the  pure  red.  Infu- 
fions of  red  flowers  are  fuppofed  to  be  heightened  by 
acids,  and  turned  green  by  alkalies,  like  thofe  of  the 
blue  ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  univerfal.  Among 
thofe  I  have  examined,  the  rofc-colours  and  purplifli 
reds  were  changed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
blues  ;  but  the  full  deep  reds  were  not.  The  deep 
infufion  of  red  poppies  is  changed  by  alkalies,  not  to  a 
green,  but  to  a  dufl<y  purple. 

*•  The  colours  of  yellow  flowers,  whether  pale  or 
deep,  are  in  general  durable.  Many  of  them  are  as 
much  fo,  perhaps,  as  any  of  the  native  colours  of  ve- 
getables. 'I'he  colour  is  extradled  both  by  water  and 
by  fpirit.  The  watery  infufions  are  the  deepefl:.  Nei- 
ther alkalies  nor  acids  alter  the  fpecies  of  the  colour, 
though  both  of  them  vary  its  fliade ;  acids  rendering 
it  paler,  and  alkahes  deeper :  alum  likewifc  confide- 
rably  heightens  it,  though  not  fo  much  as  alkalies.  An 
infufion  of  the  flowers,  made  in  alkahne  ley,  precipi- 
tated by  alum,  gives  a  durable  yellow  lake.  In  fome 
of  the  deep  reddifli  yellow,  or  orange-coloured  flowers, 
the  yellow  matter  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  with 
that  of  the  pure  yellow  flowers,  but  the  red  to  be  of 
a  different  kind  from  the  pure  red  ones  ;  watery  men- 
ftrua take  up  only  the  yellow,  and  leave  the  red, 
which  may  afterwards  be  extrafted  by  reftified  fpirit 
of  wine,  or  by  water  acuated  by  fixed  alkahne  fait. 
Such  particularly  are  the  faff"ron-coloured  flowers  of 
carthamus.  Thefe,  after  the  yeUow  matter  has  been 
extrafted  by  water,  are  faid  to  give  a  red  tinfture  to 
ley ;  from  which,  on  ftanding  at  refl:  for  fome  time,  a 
deep  bright  red  fecula  fubfides ;  called  from  one  of  the 
names  of  the  plant  which  produces  it,  fafflotner  ;  and 
from  the  countries  whence  it  Is  commonly  brought  to 
Vol.  V.  Part  I. 
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us,  Spanlfh-redy  and  China-lake.  This  pigment  im-  Colour- 
pregnates  fpirit  of  wine  with  a  beautiful  red  tinfture,  "making. 

but  communicates  no  colour  to  water.    I  have  endea-   

voured  to  feparate,  by  the  fame  treatment,  the  red 
matter  of  fome  of  the  other  reddifli  yellow  flowers, 
as  thofe  of  garden  marigold,  but  without  fuccefs. 
Plain  water  extrafted  a  yeUow  colour,  and  alkahne 
ley  extrafted  afterwards  only  a  paler  yellow  :  though, 
the  digeftions  were  continued  tiH  the  flowers  had  lofl: 
their  colour,  the  tinftures-  were  no  other  than  yellow, 
and  not  fo  deep  as  thofe  obtained  from  the  pure  yel- 
low flowers.  The  httle  yeflow  flofculi,  which  in 
fome  kinds  of  flowers  are  coUefted  into  a  compad 
round  difc,  as  in  the  daify  and  corn-marigold,  agree, 
fo  far  as  they  have  been  examined,  with  the  expand- 
ed yellow  petala.  Their  colour  is  affefted  in  the  fame 
manner  by  acids,  by  alkalies,  and  by  alum  ;  and  e- 
qually  extrafted  by  water  and  by  fpirit.  But  the  yel- 
low farina,  or  fine  duft,  lodged  on  the  tips  of  the  fla- 
mina  of  flowers,  appears  to  be  of  a  difi'erent  kind.  It 
gives  a  fine  bright  yellow  to  fpirit,  and  a  duller  yel- 
low to  water  ;  the  undiflblved  part  proving  in  both 
cafes  of  a  pale  yellowifli  white.  Both  the  watery  and 
fpirituous  tindures  were  heightened  by  alkahne  H- 
quors,  turned  red  by  acids,  and  again  to  a  deep  yel- 
low on  adding  more  of  the  alkali  :  I  know  no  other 
vegetable  yellow  that  is  turned  red  by  acids. 

"  White  flowers  are  by  no  means  deftitutdof  co- 
louring matter.  Alkaline  lixivia  extraft  from  fome 
of  them  a  green  tinfture,  and  change  their  colourlefs 
exprefled  juices  to  the  fame  colour;  but  I  have  not 
obferved  that  they  are  turned  red  by  acids.  ;;The 
flow.ers  of  the  common  wild  convolvulus  or  bind- weed, 
which  in  all  their  parts  are  white,  give  a  deep  yellow 
ox  orange  tinfture  to  plain  water;  which,  hke  the 
tinftures  of  flowers  that  are  naturally  of  that  colour, 
is  rendered  paler  by  acids,  heightened  a  httle  by  alum, 
and  more  confiderably  by  alkaline  falts.  The  vapours 
of  the  volatile  vitriolic  acid,  or  of  burning  fulphur, 
which  whiten  or  deflroy  the  colour  of  the  coloured 
flowers,  make  no  change  in  the  white. 

"  The  red  juices  of  fruits,  as  currants,  mulberries.  Colours 
elder-bernes,  morello,  and  black  cherries,  gently  from  fruits, 
infpiflated  to  drynefs,  diflblve  again  almofl;  totally  in 
water,  and  appear  nearly  of  the  fame  red  colour  as  at 
firft.  Reftified  fpirit  extrafts  the  tinging  particles, 
leaving  a  confiderable  portion  of  mucilaginous  matter 
undiflblved ;  and  hence  the  fpirituous  tinfture  proves 
of  a  brighter  colour  than  the  watery.  The  red  folu- 
tions,  and  the  juices  themfelves,  are  fometimes  made 
dull,  and  fometimes  more  florid,  by  acids,  and  gene- 
rally turned  purplifli  by  alkalies.  The  colours  of  thefe 
juices  are  for  the  moll  part  perifliable.  They  refifl;, 
indeed,  the  power  of  fermentation,  and  continue  al- 
mofl; unchanged,  after  the  liquor  has  been  converted 
into  wine;  but  when  the  juice  is  fpread  thin  upon  o- 
ther  bodies,  exficcated,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  the 
colour  quickly  alters  and  decays:  the  bright  lively  red 
changes  the  fooneft  :  the  dark  dull  red  ftain  from  the 
juice  of  the  black  cherry,  is  of  confiderable  durability. 
The  fruit  of  the  American  opuntia  or  prickly  pear, 
the  plant  upon  which  the  cochineal  infeft  is  produced, 
is  perhaps  an  exception  :  This  bright  red  fruit,  ac- 
cording to  Labat,  gives  a  beautiful  red  dye.  Some 
experiments,  however,  made  upon  the  juice  of  that 
X  fruits 
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fruit,  as  brought  into  Engl^tid,  did  not  promife  to  be 
of  any  great  advantage  :  but  the  particulars  I  cannot 
now  recolletl. 

"  The  ripe  berries  of  buckthorn  ftain  paper  of  a 
green  colour.  From  thefe  is  prepared  the  fubftance 
called  fap-gnen,  a  pigment  fufficienrly  durable,  rea- 
dily foluble  in  water,  but  not  mifcible  with  oil.  The 
berries  dried  while  green,  and  macerated  in  alum- 
v/atcr,  are  faid  to  yield  a  yellow  pigment ;  and  when 
they  have  grown  over  ripe  fo  as  to  fall  off  fpontane- 
oufly,  a  purple  one.  It  is  faid  that  the  beny  of  the 
heliotropium  tricoccum,  which  grovv'S  wild  about  Mont- 
peHer,  ilains  paper  of  a  green  colour,  and  that  this 
green  turns  prefently  to  a  blue:  that  the  common  blue 
paper  receives  its  colour  from  this  juice  :  and  that  the 
red  rags  called  hirnJoJy  employed  for  colouring  v/ines 
and  other  li-quors,  are  tinClured  by  t'le  fame  juice 
turned  red  by  acids.  According  to  M.  Niffole  of  tlie 
French  academy  of  fciences  (as  quoted  by  Savary  in 
his  DiiSlionaire  de  Commerce),  the  colouring  juice  is 
obtained  not  from  the  berries,  but  froni  tops  of  the 
plant  gathered  in  Augult,  ground  in  m.ills,  and  tl\ea 
committed  to  the  prefs.  The  juice  is  expofed  to  the 
fun  about  an  hour,  the  rags  dipt  in  it,  dried  in  the 
fun,  moiftencd  by  the  vapour  vvhicli  arifes  during  the 
flaking  of  quicklime  with  urine,  then  dried  again  in 
the  fun,  and  dipped  again  in  the  juice.  The  Dutch 
and  others  are  faid  to  prepare  turnfol  rags,  and  turn- 
fol  ia  the  mafs,  from  different  ingredients,  among 
which  archil  is  a  principal  one. 

"  In  fome  plants,  peony  for  inftance,  the  feeds  at 
a  certain  point  of  maturity  are  covered  with  a  fine 
fhluiag  red  membrane.  The  pellicles  of  the  feeds  of 
a  certain  American  tree  aflbrd  the  red  maffes  brought 
into  Europe  under  the  names  of  anmtto,  orkan,  and 
raucoii  *.  Mr  Pott,  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs  for  the 
year  1752,  mentions  a  very  extraordinary  propeity 
of  this  concrete.  *  With  the  vitriolic  acid  it  pro- 
duces a  blue  colour,  of  extreme  beauty ;  but  witla  this 
capital  defeat,  that  all  falts  and  liquors,  and  even  com- 
mon water,  deRroy  it.'  Tlie  fpecimen  of  anuotto,  which 
I  examined,  was  not  fenfibly  afted  upon  by  fpirit  of  vi- 
triol ;  it  received  no  change  in  its  own  colour,  and 
communicated  none  to  the  liquor.  Nor  did  any  vi- 
fible  change  enfue  upon  dropping  the  acid  into  tinc- 
tures of  annotto  made  in  water,  or  in  fpirit. 

The  green  colour  of  the  leaves  of  plants  is  ex- 
trailed  by  reftified  fpirit  of  wine  and  by  oils.  The 
fpirituous  tinftures  are  generally  of  a  fine  deep  green, 
even  when  the  leaves  themfelves  are  dull-coloured,  or 
yellowlfh,  or  hoary.  The  colour,  however,  feldom 
abides  long  even  in  the  liquor ;  nmch  lefs  wlien  the 
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that  give  a  green  of  any  confiderable  deepnefs.  It  Is 
faid,  however,  that  the  leaves  of  fome  plants  give  a 
green  dye  to  woollen,  without  th^  addition  of  any 
other  colouring  m.atter  ;  particularly  thofe  of  the  wild 
chervil,  or  cow-weed,  the  common  ragwort,  and  d^- 
vil's-bit.  The  leaves  of  many  kinds  of  herbs  and 
trees  give  a  yellow  dye  to  wool  or  woollen  cloth  that 
has  been  previoufly  boiled  with  a  folution  of  alum  and 
tartar.  Weld,  in  particular,  aiiords  a  fine  yellow, 
and  is  commonly  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe  by  the 
dyers,  and  cultivated  in  large  quantity  in  fome  part* 
of  England.  -There  is  no  colour  for  which  we  have 
fuch  plenty  of  materials  as  for  yellow.  Mr  Hellot 
obferves,  that  all  leaves,  barks,  and  roots,  which  on 
being  cliewed  difcover  a  flight  aftringency,  as  the 
leaves  of  the  almond,  peach,  and  pear-trees,  afii-bark 
(efpeclally  that  taken  off  after  the  firft  riling  of  the 
lap  in  the  fpring),  the  roots  of  vi'ild  patience,  Sifr.- 
yicld  durable  yellows,  more  or  lefs  beautiful  accor- 
ding to  the  length  of  time  that  the  boiling  is  con- 
tinued, and  the  proportions  of  alum  and  tartar  in  the 
preparatoiy  liquor :  that  a  large  quantity  of  alum- 
makes  thefe  yellows  approach  to  the  elegant  yellow 
of  weld :  that  if  the  tartar  is  made  to  prevail,  it 
inclines  then  to  an  oranu-e  :  that  if  the  roots,  barks^ 
or  leaves,  be  too  long  boiled,  the  yellow  proves  tar- 
niflied,  and  acquires  lhades-  of  brown."  See  the  ar- 
tice  Dyeing. 

The  moff  capital  preparations  from  the  leaves  of 
plants,  are  thofe  of  indigo  and  weld  ;  which  are  both 
very  much  ufed  in  dyeing,  though  the  firft  only  in 
painting*.     Both  the  indigo  and  woad  plants  give  •  See  /"W 
out  their  colour,  by  proper  management,  to  water,  and  V/oai 
in  form  of  3  bhie  fecula  or  lake.     Mr  Hellot  fufptfts  ^  -^S 

that  a  like  blue  fecnla  is  procurable  from  many  other  ^l'"' j'-'^" 
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vegetables,    blue  and  yellow  blended  together,  com-  a;  countoc 

pofe  a  green.  He  fuppofcs  the  natural  greens  in  ve-foi". 
getables  to  be  compounded  in  like  manner  of  thefe 
two  colours ;  and  that  the  blue  is  oftentimes  the  moft 
permanent,  fo  as  to  remain  entire  after  tlie  putrefac- 
tion or  deflrutlion  of  the  yellow.  The  theory  is  fpe- 
cious,  and  perhaps  juit  :  we  know  of  no  other  that 
accounts  in  any  degree  for  the  production  of  tl>e  indi- 
go and  woad  blue.  Dr  Lewis,  hov/ever,  informs  us,. 
that  he  never  was  able  to  prod  nee  the  leaft  appear- 
ance of  cither  blue  or  yellow  from  any  of  the  plants- 
he  tried  by  treating  them  in  the  manner  ufed  for  the 
preparation  of  indigo. 

There  are  fundry  moffes,  which  in  their  natural  Colou^a- 
ftate,  like  the  iiidigo  and  woad  plants,  promife  nothing  from 
of  tlie  elegant  colours  that  can  be  extradted  from  them'''°^^' 
by  art.    The  moft  remarkable      thefe  is  archil ;  for 


tinging  matter  is  feparated  in  a  folid  form,  and  expo-    the  preparation  of  which,  and  the  colours  that  may 


fed  with  a  large  furface  to  the  air.  The  editor  of  the 
Wirtemberg  Pharmacopeia  obferves,  that  the  leaves 
of  acanthus,  brankurfine,  or  bear's -breach,  give  a 
more  durable  green  tinCf  ure  to  fpirit  than  thofe  of  any 
other  herb.  Alkalies  heighten  the  colour  both  of  the 
tinftures  and  green  juices  ;  acids  weaken,  c[ffti'oy,  or 
ehange  it  to  a  brownifh  :  lime-water  improves  both 
the  colour  and  durability :  by  means  of  lime,  not  in 


be  produced  from  it,  fee  the  article.  Linnnsws  fn- 
fpe6\s  that  there  are  feveral  other  more  common 
moffes  from  which  valuable  colours  might  be  extract- 
ed :  a  quantity  of  fea-mofs,  having  rotted  in  heaps  on 
the  fhore,  he  obferved  the  liquor  in  the  heaps  to  be 
as  red  as  blood ;  the  fea-water,  the  fun,  and  the 
putrefaftion,  having  brought  out  the  colour.  Mr 
Kalm,  in  an  appendix  to  Linaasus's  paper,  in  1745J 


elegant  green  lakes  are  pi-ocurable  from  the  leaves  of  mentions  two  forts  of  moffes  actually  employed  in 
acanthus,  lily  of  the  valley,  and  feveral  other  plants.  Sweden  for  dyeing  woollen  red:  one  is  the  Lichenoides 
There  are  very  few  herbs  which  communicate  any  coralliforme  apicibus  coccineis  of  Ray's  Synopfis;  the 
fliare  of  their  green  colour  to  water  j  perliaps  aone   otlxer  tlie  Lichenoides  tartareuna,  faiinaceum,  fcutel- 

larum 
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ur-  larum  umbone  fufco,  of  DlUenius.  This  laft  Is  a  white 
■b'-  fubilance  like  meal  clotted  together,  found  on  the  iides 
and  tops  of  hills.  It  is  fhaved  off  from  the  rocks  af- 
ter  rain,  purified  from  the  ftony  matters  intermixed 
amonp;  it  by  wafhing  with  water,  then  dried  in  the 
fun,  ground  in  mills,  and  again  wafhed  and  dried:  it 
is  then  put  into  a  velTel  with  urine,  and  fet  by  for  a 
month  :  a  little  of  this  tinaure  added  to^boiling  wa- 
ter makes  ihe  dyeing  colour.  In  the  fame  Tranfa£lions 
for  the  year  1754,  there  is  an  account  of  another  mofs 
which,  prepared  with  urine,  gives  a  beautiful  and 
durable  red  or  violet  dye  to  wool  and  filk.  This  is 
the  lichen  foliaceous  umbilicatus  fubtus  lacunenri3,Ltnn. 
flor.  Suec.  It  grows  upon  rocks,  and  is  readily  dif- 
tinguifhable  from  others  of  that  clafs,  by  looking  as  if 
buKit  or  parched,  conllfting  of  leaves  as  thin  as  pa- 
per, convex  all  over  on  the  upper  fide,  with  ccrre- 
•fponding  cavities  underneath,  adhering  firmly  to  the 
ftones  by  a  little  root  under  the  leaves,  and  commg 
afundcr,  when  drv,  as  foon  as  touched.  It  is  gather- 
ed after  rain,  as  it  then  holds  beft  together,  and  parts 
eafieft  from  the  ttone.  In  France,  a  crullaceous  mofs, 
growing  upon  rocks  in  Auvergne,  is  prepared  with 
lime  aid  urine,  and  employed  by  the  dyers  as  a  fuc- 
cedaneum  for  the  Canary  archil,  to  which  it  is  faid  to 
be  very  little  inferior.  M  Hellot  relates,  that  he 
has  met  with  feveral  other  mofles,  which,  on  being 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  acquire  the  fame  co- 
lour. The  moll  expeditious  way,  he  fays,_  of  trying 
whether  a  mofs  will  yield  an  archil  or  not,  is  to  moift.* 
en  a  little  of  it  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  fpi- 
rit  of  fal  ammoniac  and  ftrong  lime-water,  and  add 
a  fmall  proportion  of  crude  fal  ammoniac.  The  glafs 
is  then  to  be  tied  over  with  a  piece  of  bladder,  and 
ftt  by  for  three  or  four  days.  If  the  mofs  is  of  the 
proper  kind,  the  little  liquor  whicli  runs  fro-^  it  upon 
inclining  the  vclfel,' will  appt^ar  of  a  deep  crimfon 
colour ;  and  this  aftei'wavds  evaporating,  the  plant 
itfelf  acquires  the  fame  colour.  Dr  Lt  wib  Iuform«;  us, 
that  he  has  tried  a  good  number  of  the  common 
mofTcs,  many  both  oT  the  crullaceous  and  foliaceous 
kind,  and  not  a  few  of  the  fungi;  as  alio  the  herbs  cha- 
momile and  milfoil,  which  yield  a  blue  efTcntial  oil ;  and 
thyme,  whofe  oil  becvjmes  blue  by  digeilion  with  vola- 
tile fpirlts ;  but  jiever  mtt  with  any  that  yieldeda  co- 
lour like  archil.  Meft  of  them  gave  a  yellow  or 
reddlfh  brown  linfture.  A  few  gave  a  deep  red  co- 
lour to  the  liquor:  but,  when  diluted.  It  (howed  a  yel- 
lowifh  call,  and  when  applied  on  cloth  It  gave  only  a 
yellowifh  red. 

blue      1"'o  thcfe  obfervations  we  fhall  only  add.  that  though, 
•st^^ayjn  general,  the  Uue  colours  of  flowers  are  exceeding- 
er-       perilhable,  there  fctra  to  be  at  lead  two  exceptions 
CO-  to  this  rule ;  for  the  blue  flowers  of  iris,  or  flower- 
de-luce,  and  thofe  of  columbine,  when  ircatcd  with 
folution  of  tin,  yielded  a  colour  tolerably  permanent. 
Indeed,  when  experiments  are  made  with  a  view  to 
extraft  the  colour  from  any  part  of  a  vegetable.  It 
will  always  be  proper  to  try  whether  It  can  bear  a 
mixture  with  this  lolutlon.     If  the  colour  is  not  de- 
ftroycd  by  it,  there  is  a  very  great  pTobabillty  that  the 
folution  will,  by  pioper  management,  preferve,  and 
give  a  durability  to  it,  which  could  fcarce  be  obtained 
by  any  other  method.    It  muft,  however,  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  there  are  feveral  fubftanees  ufed  In  colour- 
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making,  which  folution  of  tin  cannot  bear  to  be  mixed 
with.    Thefe  are  principally  fugar  of  lead  and  cream 
of  tartar,  as  well  as  all  the  calcareous  earths  and  alka- 
line falts.    With  alum  it  may  be  mixed  very  fafely,  _ 
and  is  in  many  cafes  the  better  for  It.    The  roots  of  4r 
plants,  however,  feem  to  promlfe  more  durability  of  co-C  'loiirs 
lour  than  the  upper  parts.    We  have  feen  a  blue  co-''^^'" 
lour  of  confiderable  durability  and  brightnefs  prepared 
from  the  roots  of  common  radifliei  by  expreiling  the 
juice,  combining  it  with  tobacco-pipe  clay,  and  brigh- 
tening it  with  a  little  alum.    The  root  of  the  red  beet 
is  alfo  faid  to  yield  a  durable  colour  of  a  beautiful  red, 
inclining  to  fcarlet ;  but  this  we  cannot  affirm  from  our 
own  experience.  41 

With  regard  to  liquid  colours  for  maps,  &c.  we  Colour* 
apprehend  there  can  be  very  little  difficulty  of  pre-  '"^  '^^^r'* 
paring  all  the  poffible  varieties  of  them,  if  what  we 
have  above  laid  down  is  attended  to.  The  only  co- 
lour with  which  there  can  be  any  difficulty  is  blue  { 
but  the  common  folutions  of  indigo  in  alkahes  or  acids 
may  be  made  to  anfwer  this  purpofe,  though,  on  ac- 
count of  their  ftrongly  fallne  quality,  they  are  not 
very  proper.  A  very  curious  method  of  procuring 
a  beautiful  tranfparent  blue  colour  is  by  extra£llng  the 
colouring  matter  from  Prufiian  blue,  by  means  of  a 
cauftic  alkali.  This  when  laid  upon  paper  appears  of 
a  dirty  brown  colour ;  but  if  walhed  over  with  a  weak 
folution  of  green  vitriol,  is  inftantly  changed  to  a  mod 
beautiful  blue.  This  feems  to  afford  a  method  of  pro- 
curing blue  tranfparent  colours  of  greater  beauty  than 
they  are  ufually  met  with. — S^e  fpeclmens  of  tranf- 
parent colours  prepared  according  to  the  above  rules, 
on  the  Chiift  fubjoined  to  History. 

COLOURING,  among  painters,  the  manner  of  ap- 
plying and  condudling  the  colour  of  a  pi<5lure  ;  or  the 
mixtures  of  light  and  lhadows,  formed  by  the  various 
colours  employed  in  painting.    See  Painting. 

CoLoukih'G  of  Glafs.  SeeGLAS.s. 

Co/.ouK!\a  of  Porcclahi.    See  Porcelai.v. 

COLT,  in  zoology,  a  general  name  for  the  young 
of  the  hurle-kind  :  the  male  being  likewiie,  for  diillac- 
•tion's  fake,  called  ^horfe-cilt ;  the  female,  a  filly . 

After  the  colts  have  been  foaled,  you  may  fufFer  sponfman 
them  to  run  with  the  mare  till  about  Michaelmas^,  DiiUonar^, 
fooner  or  later,  according  as  the  c'old  weather  comes  in; 
then  they  mull  be  weaned;  though  fome  perfons  are  for 
having  tliem  weaned  after  Martinmas,  or  the  middle  of 
November.  The  author  of  the  Complete  Horfeman  Is  of 
opinion,  that  the  reafon  why  moll  foais  advance  fo  flow- 
ly,  and  are  not  capable  of  fervlce  till  they  are  fix  or 
feven  years  old,  is  becauie  they  have  not  fucked  long 
enough  ;  whereas,  if  they  had  fucked  the  whole  winter 
over,  they  would  be  as  good  at  four  or  five  years  old 
as  thiy  are  now  at  eight. 

They  ought  now  to  be  kept  in  a  convenient  houfe, 
with  a  low  rack  and  manger  for  their  hay  and  oats, 
which  miift  be  fweet  and  good  ;  with  a  little  wheaten 
bian  mixed  with  tin:  oats  to  caufe  them  to  drink,  and 
to  keep  their  bodies  open.  But,  fince  there  are  fome 
who  allege  that  oats  make  foals  become  blind,  or 
their  teeth  crook'ed  ;  the  fam^  author  is  of  opinion, 
that  oats  will  wear  their  teeth,  and  make  them  the 
fooner  to  change,  and  alfo  to  raze ;  therefore  he 
judges  it  to  be  the  beft  way  to  break  them  in  a  mill, 
becaufe  that  by  endeavouring  with  their  jaws "lo  bruife 
X  2  ~  and 
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and  chew  them,  they  ftretch  and  fwcU  their  eye  and 
^  nether-jaw  veins,  which  fo  attraft  the  blood  and  hu- 
mours that  they  fall  down  upon  the  eyes,  and  frequent- 
ly occafion  the  lofs  of  them  :  fo  that  it  is  not  the  heat- 
ing quality  of  the  oats,  but  the  difBculty  in  chewing, 
that  is  the  caufe  of  their  blindnefs. 

Further,  colts  thus  fed  with  grain  do  not  grow 
thickiOi  upon  their  legs,  but  grow  broader  and  better 
knit  than  if  they  had  eaten  nothing  but  hay  and  bran, 
and  will  endure  fatigue  the  better.  But  above  all, 
they  muft  be  kept  from  wet  and  cold,  which  are  hurt- 
ful to  them,  nothing  being  more  tender  than  they  are. 
For  proof  of  this,  take  a  Spanifh  ftallion,  and  let  him 
cover  two  mares,  which  for  age,  beauty,  and  comeli- 
nefs  may  admit  of  no  difference  between  them ;  and 
if  they  produce  both  horfe-colts,  or  both  fillies,  which 
is  one  and  the  fame  thing,  let  one  run  abroad,  and  the 
other  be  houfed  every  winter,  kept  warm,  and  ordinari- 
ly attended  ;  and  that  colt  that  has  been  kept  abroad 
(hall  have  large  flelhy  fhoulders,  flabby  and  gouty  legs, 
weak  pafterns,  and  ill  hoofs  ;  and  fhall  be  a  dull  heavy 
jade,  in  comparifon  to  the  other  which  is  houfed,  and 
orderly  kept;  and  which  will  have  a  fine  forehead, 
be  fine  fliaped,  and  have  good  legs  and  hoofs,  and  be 
of  good  ftrength  and  fpirit :  by  which  you  may  know, 
that  to_  have  the  fineft  ftallion,  and  the  beautifuUeft 
mare,  is  nothing  if  they  are  fpoiled  in  the  breeding 
up.  It  is  worth  obfervation,  that  fome  foals,  under 
fix  months  old,  though  their  dams  yield  plenty  of  milk, 
yet  decay  daily,  and  have  a  cough,  proceeding  from 
certain  pellicles  or  flclns  that  breed  in  their  ftomachs, 
which  obftruft  their  breathing,  and  at  laft  deftroy 
them  entirely.  To  remedy  this  malady,  take  the  bag 
wherein  the  colt  was  foaled,  dry  it,  and  give  him  as 
much  of  it  in  milk  as  you  can  take  up  wich  three  fin- 
gers :  but  if  you  have  not  preferved  the  bag,  procure 
the  lungs  of  a  young  fox,  and  ufe  it  Inftead  of  the 
aforefaid  powder. 

It  will  be  proper  to  let  the  colts  play  an  hour  or 
two  in  fome  court-yard,  &c.  when  it  is  fair  weather, 
provided  you  put  them  up  again  carefully,  and  fee 
that  they  take  no  harm.  When  the  winter  is  fpent, 
turn  them  into  fome  dry  ground,  where  the  grafs  is 
ihort  and  fweet,  and  where  there  is  good  water, 
that  they  may  drink  at  pleafure  :  for  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  that  a  colt  ftiould  fill  his  belly  immediately,  like 
a  horfe  that  labours  hard.  The  next  winter  you  may 
take  them  into  the  houfe,  and  ufe  them  juft  as  you  do 
your  other  horfes ;  but  let  not  your  horfe-colts  and 
fillies  be  kept  together  after  the  firft  year.  This  me- 
thod may  be  obferved  every  fummer  and  winter  till 
you  break  them,  which  you  may  do  after  they  have 
been  three  years  old  ;  and  it  will  be  a  very  eafy  thing, 
if  you  obferve  the  aforefaid  method  of  houfing  them  : 
for  ordering  them  the  fecond  year  as  you  do  your 
other  horfes,  they  will  be  fo  tame  and  gentle,  that 
you  need  noc  fear  their  leaping,  plunging,  kicking, 
or  the  like  ;  for  they  will  take  the  faddle  quietly.  As 
for  all  thofe  ridiculous  methods  of  beating  and  cowing 
them,  they  are  In  effedl  fpoiling  them,  whatever  they 
call  it,  in  ploughed  fields,  deep  ways,  or  the  like  ; 
inftead  of  which',  let  the  rider  ftrive  to  win  them  by 
gentle  ufage,  never  correfting  them  but  when  it  is 
neceflary,  and  then  with  judgment  and  moderation. 
You  will  not  need  a  caveflbn  of  cord,  which  is  a  head 
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ftrain,  nor  a  pad  of  ftraw  ;  but  only  a  common  faddle,  Go!t 
and  a  common  caveffon  on  his  nofe,  fuch  as  other 
horfes  are  ridden  with  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  well  lined 
with  double  leather  ;  and  if  you  plcafe  you  may  put  on 
his  mouth  a  watering  bit,  but  without  reins,  only  the 
head-ftall,  and  this  but  for  a  few  days  ;  and  then  put 
on  luch  a  bit  as  he  fhould  be  always  ridden  with  :  and 
be  fure  not  to  ufe  fpurs  for  fome  time  after  backing. 
Take  notice,  that  as  yearlings  muft  be  kept  abroad  to- 
gether, fo  thofe  of  two  years  old  together  ;  the  like  for 
thofe  of  three  yearlings:  which  ordering  is  moft  agree- 
able to  them. 

In  order  to  make  him  endure  the  faddle  the  better, 
the  way  to  make  it  familiar  to  him  will  be  by  clap- 
ping the  faddle  with  your  hand  as  it  ftands  upon  his 
back,  by  ftnking  it,  and  fwaying  upon  it,  danghng 
the  ftirrupsby  his  fides,  rubbing  them  agalnft  his  fides, 
and  making  much  of  them,  and  bringing  him  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  all  things  about  him;  as  ftraining  the 
crupper,  faftening  and  loofening  the  girths,  and  taking 
up  and  letting  out  the  ftirrups.  Then  as  to  the  mo-" 
tion  of  him,  when  he  will  trot  with  the  faddle  obe- 
diently, you  may  Wafh  a  trench  of  a  full  mouth,  and 
put  the  fame  into  his  mouth,  throwing  the  reins  over 
the  forepart  of  the  faddle,  fo  that  he  may  have  a  full 
feeling  of  It  ;  then  put  on  a  martingale,  buckled  at 
fuch  a  length  that  he  may  but  juft  feel  it  when  he 
jerks  up  his  head  ;  then  take  a  broad  piece  of  leather, 
and  put  it  about  his  neck,  and  make  the  ends  of  it  • 
faft  by  plaiting  of  it,  or  fome  other  way,  at  the  withers, 
and  the  middle  part  before  his  weafand,  about  two 
handfuls  below  the  thropple,  betwixt  the  leather  and 
his  neck ;  let  the  martingale  pafs  fo,  that  when  at  any. 
time  he  offers  to  duck,  or  throw  down  his  head,  the 
cavefTon  being  placed  upon  the  tender  griftle  of  his  nofe, 
may  correft  and  punifii  him ;  which  will  make  him 
bring  his  head  to,  and  form  him  to  an  abfolute  rein  i. 
trot  hin)  abroad,  and  if  you  find  the  reins  or  martingale 
grow  flack,  ftraiten  them,  for  when  there  is  no  feeling 
there  is  no  virtue. 

CoLT-Evll,   among   farriers.     See  Farriery,.. 
§  xxviii.  4. 

CoLT-Tam'ingy  is  the  breaking  of  a  colt  fo  as  to  en- 
dure a  rider.  Colts  are  moft  eafily  broke  at  three, 
or  four  years  of  age ;  but  he  who  will  have  patience 
to  fee  his  horfe  at  full  five,  will  have  him  much  more 
free  of  difeafes  and  infirmities  than  if  he  was  broke 
fooner. 

Preparatory  to  their  breaking  for  the  faddle,  they 
fhould  be  ufed  to  familiar  aftions,  as  rubbing,  clawing,, 
haltering,  leading  to  water,  taking  up  their  feet, 
knocking  their  hoofs,  &c.    In  order  to  bridle  and 
faddle  a  coh,  when  he  is  made  a  little  gentle,  take  a 
fwcet  watering  trench,  wafhed  and  anointed  with- 
honey  and  fait,  which  put  into  his  mafh,  and  fo  place 
It  that  it  may  hang  about  his  tufh  ;  then  offer  him  the 
faddle,  but  take  care  not  to  fright  him  with  it.  Suf- 
fer him  to  fmell  at  it,  to  be  rubbed  with  it,  and  then 
to  feel  it ;  after  that,  fix  it  and  gird  it  faft  ;  and  make 
that  motion  the  moft  familiar  to  him  to  which  he  feems 
moft  averfe.    Being  thus  faddled  and  bridled,  lead, 
him  out  to  water  and  bring  him  in  again  :   when  he. 
has  ftood  reined  upon  the  trench  an  hour  or  more, 
take  off  the  bridle  and  faddle,  and  let  him  go  to  his 
meat  till  the  evening,  and  then  lead  him  out  as  be- 
fore 
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ohic,  fore  i  and  when  you  rarry  him  in  again  to  fet  him  up, 
oluber.  jjjjg  ofFhis  faddle  gently,  clothing  him  for  all  thenight. 

COLTIE,  a  term  ufed  by  timber-merchants,  for  a 
defedl  or  blemifh  in  fome  of  the  annular  circles  of  a 
tree,  whe.  eby  is  value  is  much  diminifhed. 

COLUBER,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  ferpents  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  amphibia.  The  charafters 
are  thefe  :  they  have  a  number  of  fcuta  or  hard  crufts 
on  the  belly  ;  and  fcutellos  or  fcales  on  the  tail.  Lin- 
nasus  enumerates  no  lefs  than  97  fpecies  under  this 
name,  diftinguifhed  folely  by  the  number  of  fcuta  and 
fcutellas.    The  moft  remarkable  are  the  following. 

1.  The  Vipera,  or  common  viper  of  the  (hops,  has 
118  fcuta,  and  only  22  fcutellse.  The  body  is  very 
{hort,  and  of  a  pale  colour,  with  brownifh  fpots  )  and 
the  head  is  gibbous,  and  covered  with  fmall  fcales.  It 
is  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  other  warm  countries.  It 
has  always  been  remarkable  for  its  poifonous  nature  ; 
infomuch  that  vipers,  when  nunierous,  have  often  been 
thought  the  minifters  of  divine  vengeance,  like  the 
plague,  famine,  and  other  national  calamities.  A  no- 
tion alfo  prevailed  among  the  ancients,  that  few  or 
none  of  the  parts  of  a  viper  were  free  from  poifon  ; 
for  which  reafon  they  made  no  experiments  or  dif- 
coveries  concerning  the  nature  of  thefe  creatures. 
It  is  now,  however,  proved,  by  undoubted  experi- 
ments, that  the  poifon  of  vipers,  as  well  as  of  all 
other  ferpents  whofe  bite  is  hurtful,  lies  in  a  bag  at 
the  bottom  of  their  two  greater  teeth  or  fangs.  Thefe 
teeth  are  perforated ;  and  when  the  creature  bites, 
the  comprelRon  of  the  bag  forces  out  a  little  drop 
of  the  poifon  into  the  wound,  where  it  produces 
its  mifchievous  effefts.  The  purpofe  anfwered  by 
this  poifonous  liquor  to  the  creatures  themfelves,  is 
probably  the  dettruction  of  their  prey  ;  for  as  fer- 
pents frequently  feed  upon  animals  of  very  confider- 
able  magnitude  and  ftrength,  they  would  often  un- 
doubtedly make  their  efcape,  did  not  the  poifonous 
juice  inftilled  into  the  wounds  made  by  the  ferpents 
teeth  almoil  inftantly  deprive  them  of  life,  or  at  leaft 
of  all  power  to  ftruggle  with  their  enemy.  For  an 
account  of  the  fymptoms  produced  by  the  bites  of  vi- 
pers and  other  venomous  ferpents  in  the  human  body, 
together  with  the  bed  methods  of  cure,  fee  the  In- 
dex fubjoined  to  Medicine.  After  the  viper  is  de- 
prived of  thofe  bags  which  contain  its  poifon,  it  is  en- 
tirely harmlefs  :  nay  the  ilefh  of  it  is  highly  nutritive, 
and  juftly  efteemed  a  great  reftorative.  It  hath  been 
much  recommended  in  fcrophulous,  leprous,  and  other 
obftinate  chronical  diforders  ;  but,  to  aufv^er  any  good 
purpofe,  it  muft  undoubtedly  be  uCed  for  a  confiderable 
time  as  food.  The  dried  flefli  which  comes  to  this 
country  from  abroad,  is  juftly  efteemed  by  Dr  Lewis 
to  be  totally  infignificant.  A  volatile  fait  was  former- 
ly drawn  from  vipers,  and  fold  at  a  great  price,  as  a 
fovereign  remedy  againft  the  bites  of  vipers  and  other 
poifonous  animals  ;  but'it  is  now  found  not  to  be  ma- 
terially different  from  the  volatile  alkaline  falls  pro- 
cured by  diftilling  other  animal  fubftanccs. 

2.  The  berus,  or  common  Britifh  viper,  is  found  in 
many  countries  of  Europe.    They  fwarm  in  the  He- 
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brides,  or  weftern  Britifti  ifles,  and  abound  in  many  Coluher. 
parts  of  Britain  ;  particularly  in  the  dry,  ftony,  and  v— 
chalky  counties.  According  to  Mr  Pennant  and  other 
naturalifts,  they  are  viviparous,  but  proceed  from  an 
internal  egg.  The  tggs  are,  as  it  were,  chained  to- 
gether ;  and  each  about  the  fize  of  the  egg  of  a  black- 
bird. This  viper  feldom  grows  longer  than  two  feet  ; 
though  Mr  Pennant  tells  us  he  once  fay  a  female 
(which  is  nearly  a  third  larger  than  the  male)  almoft 
three  feet  long.  The  ground  colour  of  the  male  is  of 
a  dirty  yellow,  that  of  the  female  deeper.  Its  back  is 
marked  the  whole  length  with  a  feries  of  rhomboidai 
black  fpots,  touching  each  other  at  the  points  ;  the 
fides  with  triangular  ones ;  the  belly  entirely  black.  It" 
hath  146  fcuta,  and  39  fcutellse.  There  is  a  variety 
wholly  black  ;  but  the  rhomboid  marks  are  very  con- 
fpicuous  even  in  this,  being  of  a  deeper  and  more  glof- 
fy  hue  than  the  reft.  The  head  of  the  viper,  fays  Mr 
Pennant,  is  inflated,  which  diftinguifhes  itfrom  the  com- 
mon fnake.  Mr  Catefby  affures  us,  that  the  difference 
between  the  vipers  and  fnakes  or  other  ferpents  is,  that 
the  former  have  long  hollow  fangs,  or  tufl<;s,  with  an 
opening  near  the  point;  the  neck  is  fmall,  the  head 
broad,  the  cheeks  extending  wide,  fcales  rough,  the 
body  for  the  moft  part  flat  and  thick  ;  they  are  flow 
of  motion  ;  fwtU  the  head  and  neck  when  irritated,  and 
have  a  terrible  and  ugly  afpedl."  Another  material 
difference,  however,  confifts  in  the  produftion  of  their 
young  :  the  viper  hatches  its  eggs  within  itfelf,  and 
then  difcharges  the  young;  whereas  the  fnake  depo- 
fits  its  eggs,  which  are  therefore  externally  hatched. 
The  tongue  is  forked,  the  teeth  fmall ;  the  four  canine 
teeth  are  placed  two  on  each  fide  the  upper  jaw  :  thefe 
inftruments  of  poifon  are  long,  crooked,  and  move- 
able;  capable,  like  thofe  of  the  former  fpecies,  of  be- 
ing raifed  or  depreifed  at  the  pleafure  of  the  animal, 
and  they  inftil  their  poifon  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
vipers  are  faid  not  to  arrive  at  their  full  growth  till  they 
are  fix  or  feven  years  old  ;  but  they  are  capable  of  en- 
gendering at  two  or  three.  They  copulate  in  May,- 
and  go  about  three  months  with  their  young.  Mr 
White  informs  us  J,  that  a  viper  which  he  opened  had  1  -H"^.  «/' 
in  it  15  young  ones  of  the  fize  of  earth-worms,  about '^'^^^°''"'» 
7  inches  long.  This  little  fry  iffued  into  the  world^'*^°* 
with  the  true  viper-fpirit  about  them.  They  twilled 
and  wriggled  about  with  great  alertnefs ;  and  when 
touched,  they  erefted  themfelves,  and  gaped  very  wide, 
fhowing  immediate  tokens  of  menace  and  defiance,  tho* 
no  fangs  could  be  perceived  even  with  the  help  of  glaf- 
fes  :.  which  the  author  remarks  as  an  inftance  among 
others  of  that  wonderful  inftinft  which  impreflcs  young 
animals  with  a  notion  of  the  fituation  and  ufe  of  their 
natural  weapons  even  before  thefe  weapons  are  formed. 
Mr  Pennant  tells  us,'  that  he  has  been  affured  of  a  fa6l 
mentioned  by  Sir  Thomas  Brown  *,  who  was  far  from  *  Vulga^r 
being  a  credulous  writer  (a),  that  the  young  of  the -Errw, . 
viper,  when  terrified,  will  run  down  the  throat  of  the  P  ^^4* 
parent,  and  fcek  for  fhelter  in  its  belly,  in  the  fame^ 
manner  as  the  young  of  the  opoflfum  retire  into  the- 
ventral  pouch  of  the  old  one.  From  this  fome  have 
imagined  that  the  viper  is  fo  unnatural  as  to  devour 

its 


(a)  The  viper  catchers,  however,  infift,  that  no  fuch  thing^  ever  happens.  See  White's  Nat.  HiJ,  of  Selbmwf, 
p,5i. 
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its  own  young  :  but  the  afTertion  deferves  no  credit 


'  it  being  well  known  that  the  food  of  thefe  ferpents  is 
frogs,  toads,  lizards,  mice,  and,  according  to  Dr 
Mead,  even  an  animal  fo  large  as  a  nicle,  which  they  are 
able  to  fwallow  entire,  their  throat  and  neck  being  ca- 
pable of  great  dillenlion.  It  is  alfo  faid,  from  good 
authority,  that  vipers  prey  on  young  birds  ;  but  whe- 
ther on  fuch  as  neftle  on  the  ground,  or  whether  they 
climb  up  trees  for  them,  as  the  Indian  ferpents  do,  is 
quite  uncertain  ;  the  faft,  however,  is  very  far  from  be- 
ing recent ;  for  Horace  tells  us, 

Ut  ajfidens  implumlbus  pullis  avis 

Serpent'turii  allapfts  timet.  Epod.  I. 

Thus  for  its  young  the  anxious  bird 

The  gliding  ferpent  fears. 
The  viper  is  capable  of  fupporting  very  long  ab- 
ftlnence  ;  it  being  known,  that  fome  have  been  kept 
in  a  box  fix  months  without  food,  and  yet  did  not  a- 
bate  of  their  vivacity.  They  feed  only  a  fmall  part 
of  the  year,  but  never  during  £helr  coniiiiement  ;  for 
if  mice,  their  favourite  diet,  fnculd  at  that  time  be 
thrown  into  their  box,  though  they  will  kill,  yet  they 
never  will  eat  them.  The  violence  of  their  poifon 
decreafes  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  their  confine- 
ment, as  does  alfo  the  virtue  of  their  flefh  whatever 
It  is.  The  animals,  when  at  liberty,  remain  torpid 
throughout  the  winter;  but,  when  confined,  have  ne- 
ver been  obferved  to  take  their  annual  repofe.  The 
method  of  catching  them  is  by  putting  a  cleft  Hick  on 
or  near  their  head  ;  after  which  they  are  feized  by 
the  tail,  and  inllantly  put  into  a  bag.  The  viper- 
catchers  arc  vei-y  frequently  bit  by  them  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  their  bufiiiefs,  yet  we  very  rarely  hear  of  their 
bite  being  fatal.  Salad  oil,  if  apphed  in  time,  is  faid 
to  be  a  certain  remedy.  The  flelh  of  the  Britifh  vi- 
per has  been  celebrated  as  a  refiorative,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  foreign  kind.  Mr  Keyller  relates,  that  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  ufed  to  feed' his  wife,  who  was  a  moft 
beautiful  woman,  with  capons  fattened  with  the  flefh 
of  vipers. 

3.  The  punftatus  of  Linnaeus,  by  Mr  Catefty  cal- 
led the  kvater-viper,  is  a  native  of  Carolina.  Accord- 
ing to  LinufEus  it  is  afli-coloured,  variegated  with 
yellow  fpots.  Mr  Catefby  informs  us,  that  the  head 
and  back  of  this  fer-pent  are  brown  ;  the  belly  marked 
tranfvcrfely  with  yellow,  and  alfo  the  fides  of  the 
neck.  The  neck  is  fmall,  the  head  large,  and  the 
mouth  armed  with  the  deilruftive  fangs  of  the  viper 
or  rattle-fnake,  next  to  which  it  is  reckoned  the  lar- 
geft  ferpent  in  this  country.  Contrary  to  what  is  ob- 
fei-ved  in  moft  other  vipers,  thefe  are  very  nimble  and 
aftivc,  and  very  dexterous  in  catcliing  fifli.  In  fum- 
mer,  great  numbers  are  feen  lyinjr  on  the  bi-anckes  of 
trees  hanging  over  vivers  ;  from  which,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  boat,  tliey  drop  into  the  water,  and  of- 
teii  into  the  boat  on  the  mens  heads.  They  lie  in 
wait  in  this  manner  to  furprife  either  birds  or  filh  :  af- 
ter the  latter  they  plunge  with  furprifing  fwiftnefs, 
and  catch  .feme  of  a  large  fize,  which  they  bring" a- 
ftore  and  fwallow  whole.  The  tail  of  this  animal  is 
fmall  towards  the  end,  and  terminates  in  a  blunt  horny 
point  about  half  an  inch  long.  This  harmlefs  Httle 
horn  hath  been  the  occafion  of  many  terrible  reports  ; 
as,  that  by  a  jerk  of  its  tail,  J:he  animal  is  capable 
of  inllantly  deitroying  both  men  and  beailsj  that  a 
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tree  llruck  with  this  terrible  horn,  in  a  fliort  time 
grows  black,  withers,  and  dies,  &c.  but  all  thefe 
Mr  Catelby  allures  us  have  not  the  leaft  foundation  in 

faa. 

4.  The  cherfca  is  a  native  of  Sweden,  where  it  is 
called  afping.  It  is  a  fmall  reddifh  ferpent,  whofc 
bite  is  faid  to  be  mortal.  Concerning  this  fpecies  Mr 
Pennant  aflcs,  "  Is  it  pofiible  that  this  could  be  tlie 
fpecies  which  has  hitherto  efcaped  the  notice  of  our 
naturalifts  ?  I  the  rather  fufped  it,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  there  is  a  fmall  fnake  that  lurks  in  the 
low  grounds  of  Galloway,  which  bites  and  often  proves 
fatal  to  the  inhabitants  " 

5.  The  pretter  of  Linnaeus,  or  black  viper  of  Mr 
Catefby,  is  a  native  of  Carolina  and  Virginia.  It  is 
fliort  and  thick,  flow  of  motion,  fpready  its  head  fur  •' 
priiingly  when  irritated,  very  flat  and  thick,  threat- 
ening with  a  horrid  hifs.  They  are  very  poifonous  • 
their  bite  being  as  deadly  as  that  of  the  rattlefnake. 
They  frequent  the  higher  lands,  and  are  of  a  ruity 
black  ct)lour. 

6.  The  coluber  luridus  of  Forftcr,  called  by  Mr  Ca- 
tefby tlie  broivn  viper;  is  a  native  of  the  fame  countries 
with  the  preceding.  It  is  about  two  feet  long,  and  larre 
in  proportion  ;  very  flow  ia  its  motion,  even  when 
threatened  with  danger:  notwithfianding  which,  it 
defends  itfelf  very  fiercely  when  attacked,  and  its  bite 
is  as  venomous  as  any.  They  prey  upon  efts,  lizards, 
and  other  animals  of  that  kind. 

Befides  thefe  fpecies  of  which  we  have  a  particular 
defcription,  the  following  are  alfo  reckoned  among  the 
poifonous  ferpents,  viz.  7.  The  atropos,  with  131  fcui^ 
and  22  fcutell;?.  It  is  a  native  of  Anierica,  the  body 
white,  and  the  eyes  brown,  with  a  white  iris.  8.  The 
leberis,  with  110  fcuta  and  50  fcutelLe,  is  a  native  of 
Catiada,  and  has  many  black  linear  rings.  9.  Tlie 
ammodites,  with  142  fcuta  and  32  fcutcllo;,  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Eait.  It  is  about  fix  inches  long,  and  has 
a  flefliy  protuberance  on  its  nofe.  lo.  The  afpis, 
with  146  fcuta  and  46  fcutellai,  is  a  native  of  FraiiQc  ; 
and  is  of  a  reddifli  coloifr,  with  dufky  fpots  on  the 
back.  i-i.  The  lebetinus,  with  155  fcuta  and  46  fcu- 
tell«,  is  a  native  of  Afia,  and  is  of  a  cloudy  colour, 
with  red  fpots  on  the  belly.  12.  The  fcverus,  with 
170  fcuta  and  42  fcutcll::e,  is  likewife  a  native  of  Afia, 
and  is  afli-.coloured  with  white  belts.  13.  The  flollatus, 
with  143  fcuta  and  76  fcutellae,  is  a  native  of  Afia, 
and  ifi  of  a  greyifli  colour,  with  two  white  fillets.  14. 
The  lacleus,  with  203  fcuta  and  32  fcutells,  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Indies.  Its  colour  is  white,  with  black  fpots. 
15.  The  naja,  with  193  fcuta  and  60  fcuttllEc,  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Eall  Indies,  and  is  reckoned  the  moft  poi- 
fonous of  all  ferpents.  The  root  of  the  lignum  colu- 
brinum  ( opbiorrhiza )  is  faid  to  have  been  pointed  out 
to  the  Indians  as  an  antidote  againft  the  bite  of  this 
ferpent  by  the  viverra  ichneumon,  a  creature  which 
fights  with  tliis  ferpent,  and  cures  itfelf  by  eating  of 
this  plant  when  wounded.  The  Indians,  v.'hen  bit, 
inftantly  chew  it,  fwallow  the  juice,  and  apply  the 
mafticated  root  to  the  panfture.  It  is  killed  by  the 
ichneumon.  16.  The  atrox,  with  196  fcuta  and  69 
fcutellse,  is  a  native  of  Afia.  It  is  of  a  hoaiy  colour, 
and  the  head  is  comprefTed  and  covered  with  fmall 
fcales.  17.  The  niveus,  with  209  fcuta  and  62  fcu- 
tellae, is  a  native  of  Africa.  It  is  white,  and  with - 
.5  out 
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out  any  fpots.  l8.  The  corallinus,  with  I93  fcuta  and 
82  fcutellae,  is  a  native  of  Afia.  It  is  greyifh,  with 
three  brown  fillets.  19.  The  dipfas,  with  152  fcuta 
and  135  fcutellffi,  is  a  native  of  America.  It  is  of  a 
bluifii  colour,  with  the  margins  of  the  fcales  white. 
20.  The  niyAerizans,  with  192  fcuta  and  167  fcutel- 
las,  is  a  native  of  America.  It  is  of  a  bluifh-green  co- 
lour, hath  a  ftretched  out  triangular  fnout.  Inhabits 
trees,  and  lives  on  iafe<£ls. 

Tlxe  above  20  fpecies  are  all  the  ferpents  of  the 
genus  of  coluber  that  are  reckoned  poifonous.  Of  the 
reil  we  ihall  only  mention  the  following,  which  are  the 
mofl  remarkable. 

21.  The  erythrogafler  of  Forfter,  called  by  Mr  Ca- 
teiby  the  copper-leUied  fnake,  is  a  native  of  Carolina, 
and  grows  fometimes  near  to  the  fize  of  a  rattlefnake. 
It  is  of  a  bjxjwn  colour  in  all  parts  of  its  body,  except 

#t.hc  belly,  which  is  of  a  red  copper  colour.  They  fre- 
quent water,  and  probably  prey  on  filh  ;  but  they  will 
alfo  devour  birds  and  luch  other  animals  as  tliey  are 
feble  to  overcome.  They  are  bold  and  aftive,  frequent- 
ly entering  poultry -houfcs,  devouring  the  fowls  and 
fucking  their  eggs. 

22.  Tiie  conitrittor,  or  black  fnake,  is  a  native  of 
feveral  parts  of  America.  They  are  very  long,  fome- 
times meafuring  fix  feet,  and  are  all  over  of  a  fhinir/g 
black.  This  fpecies  is  -not  only  perfettly  harmlefs,  but 
extremely  ufefij  in  clearing  the  houfes  of  rats,  which  it 
purfucs  with  lA'onderful  agility  to  the  very  roofs,  and 
all  parts  of  barns  and  outhoufcs,  for  which  good  fer- 
vices  it  is  cherifhed  by  the  generality  of  Americans. 
It  is  alfo  faid,  that  it  will  deilroy  the  rattlefnake,  by 
twilling  round  it,  and  whipping  it  to  death.  In 
the  time  of  copulation  it  is  extremely  bold  and  fierce, 
and  will  attack  mankind;  but  its  bite  has  no  more  ef- 
feft  than  a  fcratch  with  a  pin.  It  is  fo  fwift  that 
there  is  no  efcaping  its  purfuit.  Many  ridiculous 
frights  have  happened  from  this  innocent  reptile.  As 
every  one  in  Araeiica  is  full  of  the  dread  of  the  rat- 
tlefnake, they  are  apt  to  fly  at  the  fight  of  any  of  the 
i'erpent  kind.  This  purfues,  fpon  overtakes,  and  by 
twilling  round  the  legs  of  the  fugitive,  foon  brings 
him  to  the  ground  :  but  he  happily  receives  no  hurt, 
but  what  may  refult  from  this  fright  :  all  the  rnif- 
chief  this  fpecies  does  is  to  the  houiewives,  for  it  will 
flcim  their  milk-pans  of  the  cream,  and  rob  their  hen- 
roofts  of  all  the  eggs. 

23.  The  annulatus,  or  little  brown  bead- fnake,  is 
always  fmall,  and  is  feldom  found  abov*  ground,  but 
commonly  dug  up,  and  found  twilling  about  the  roots 
©f  fhrubs_^and  plants.  All  the  back  and  other  parts  of 
the  body  have  tranfverfe  fpots  of  brown  and  white  fo 
difpofed  as  to  have  fome  refemblance  to  a  firing  of 
Englilh  beads  ;  whence  probably  it  takes  it  name.  It  is 
quite  harmlefs,  and  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina. 

24.  The  flageUum,  or  coaeh-whip  fnake,  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  very  long,  flender,  and  adlive.  It  runs 
fwiftly,  and  is  quite  inoffenfive ;  but  the  Indians  imagine 
it  is  able  to  cut  a  man  in  two  with  a  jerk  of  its 'tail. 

25.  The  fulvius,  or  corn-fnake,  is  beautifully  mark- 
ed with  red  and  white,  refembliag  a  fpecies  of  Indian 
corn,  whence  its  name.  It  is  harmlefs  as  to  its  bite^ 
but  frequently  robs  hen-roofts. 

26.  The  aettivus,  or  green  fnake,  is  all  over  of  a 
green  colour.    It  inhabits  Carolina ;  where  it  lives 
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among  the  branches  of  trees  on  flies  and  other  infe£ls. 
It  is  of  a  fmall  fi^e,  and  eafily  becomes  tame  and  fa- 
miliar, infomuch  that  fome  people  will  carry  them  in 
their  boiom. 

27.  I'he  fafciatus,  or  wampum  fnake,  derives  its 
name  from  its  refem.blance  to  the  Indian  wampum.  It 
fometimes  grows  to  the  length  of  five  feet  ;  and  like 
other  large  Inakes,  is  very  voracious,  but  its  bite  is 
not  venomous.  The  back  is  of  a  dark  blue,  the  belly 
finely  clouded  with  fpots  of  a  brighter  blue  ;  the  head 
is  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  reil  of  the  body.  See 
huther  the  article  Serpent. 

COLUMB-KILL.    See  Jona. 

COLUMBA,  the  Pigegon,  in  ornithology,  a  genus 
belonging  to  the  order  of  pafferes.  The  charafters 
of  this  genus  are  as  follow  :  The  bill  is  ftrait,  and  de- 
fcends  towards  the  point ;  the  noflrils  are  oblong,  and 
half  covered  with  a  foft  tumid  membrane  ;  and  the 
tongue  is  entire,  i.  e.  not  cloven.  There  are  about 
70  I'pecies,  all  natives  of  different  countries.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  mo.1  remarkable. 

I.  The  cenas,  or  domeftic  pigeon,  and  all  its  beau- 
tiful varieties,  derive  their  origin  from  one  fjiecies, 
the  ftock-dove  ;  the  EngHih  name  implying  its  beiiin- 
the  llock  or  ftera  from  whence  the  other  domeftic 
birds  fpring.  Thefe  birds,  as  Varro  obfervcs,  take 
their  l^atin  name,  cohtmla,  from  thoir  voice  or  coo- 
ing :  and,  had  he  known  it,  he  miglit  have  added 
the  Britifh  alfo;  for  k^lommm,  kylobnum,  kiilm,  and  kohft, 
fignify  the  fame  bird.  They  were,  and  ftill  are,  to 
be  found  in  moft  parts  of  our  ifland  in  a  Hate  of  na- 
ture ;  but  probably  the  Romans  firil  taught  the  Britons 
how  to  conilru6l  pigeon-houfes,  and  make  the  birds 
domeftic.  The  charafters  of  the  domeftic  pigeon  a!\? 
the  following.  It  is  of  a  deep  bluifti  aH-i-colour  ;  tlie 
breaft  daflied  with  a  fine  changeable  green  and  purple  ; 
the  fides  of  the  neck  with  flilnlng  copper-colour;  its 
wings  marked  with  two  black  bars,  one  on  the  covert") 
of  the  wings,  the  other  on  the  quill  feather:^;  the  back 
white,  and  the  tail  barred  n  j;;r  the  end  with  black„ 
They  weigh  14  ounces.  In  the  wild  ftate  it  breeds 
in  holes  of  rocks  and  hollows  of  trees  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  fome  people  llyle  it  columha  cavernalis,  in  oppo- 
fiiion  to  the  ring-dove,  which  makes  its  ncft'onthe 
boughs  of  trees.  Nature  always  preferves  fome  a- 
greement  in  the  manners,  charafters,  and  colours  of 
birds  reclaimed  from  their  wild  ftate.  This  fpecie-; 
of  pigeon  foon  takes  to  build  in  artificial  cavities,  and 
from  the  temptation  of  a  ready  proviiion  becomes 
eafily  domefticated.  Multitudes  of  theie  wild  birds 
are  obferved  to  migrate  into  the  fouth  of  England  : 
and,  while  the  beech-wonds  were  fuffered  to  over 
large  tradls  of  ground,  they  ufed  to  haunt  tliem  in  my- 
riads,  reaching  in  Rrings  a  mile  in  length,  as  they 
went  out  in  the  morning  to  feed.  They  vifit  Briiaiu 
the  lateft  of  any  bird  of  pafTage,  not  appearing  till 
November,  and  retiring  in  the  Ipring.  Mr  Pennant 
imagines,  that  the  fummer  haunts  of  thefe  creatures 
are  in  Sweden,  as  Mr  Eckmark  makes  their  retreat 
thence  coincide  with  their  arrival  in  Britain.  Num- 
bers of  them,  however,  breed  on  cUfFs  of  the  coaft  of 
Wales,  and  of  the  Hebrides.  The  varieties  produ- 
ced from  the  domeftic  are  very  numerous,  and  ex- 
tremely elegant  ;  they  are  diftinguinied  by  names  ex- 
preffive  of  their  feveral  properties,  as  tvmbkrs,  caw- 
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Golumba.  rieff,  jacolmes,  croppers,  powfers,  runtSf  turhits,  oivhy 
*  " "  '  nuns,  &c.  The  mod  celebrated  of  thefe  is  the  car- 
rier, of  which  an  account  is  already  given  under  the 
article  CARRiEft-Pigeon.  The  nature  of  pigeons  is  to 
be  gregarious  ;  to  lay  only  two  eggs,  and  to  breed  ma- 
ny times  in  the  year.  So  quick  is  their  increafe,  that 
the  author  of  the  "  Oeconomy  of  Nature"  obferves, 
that  in  the  fpace  of  four  years,  14,760  pigeons  may 
come  from  a  fiilgle  pair.  They  bill  during  their  court- 
ihip  :  the  male  and  female  fit,  and  alfo  feed  their  young, 
by  turns  :  they  cafl  proviiion  out  of  their  craw  into 
the  young  one's  mouth  ;  and  drink,  not  by  fipping, 
like  other  birds,  but  by  continued  draughts  like  qua- 
drupeds, and  have  mournful  or  plaintive  notes. 

2.  The  palumbus,  or  ring-dove,  is  a  native  of  Eu- 
rope and  Afia.  It  is  the  largeft  pigeon  we  have,  and 
might  be  diftinguifhed  from  all  others  by  its  fize  alone. 
Its  weight  is  about  20  ounces;  its  length  18,  the 
breadth  30,  inches.  The  head,  back,  and  covers  of 
the  wings,  are  of  a  bluifh  afh  colour  :  the  lower  fide 
of  the  neck  and  breaft  are  of  a  purplifh  red,  daihed 
with  afh- colour ;  on  th«  hind  part  of  the  neck  is  a  fe- 
miclrcular  line  of  white  ;  above  and  beneath  that,  the 
feathers  are  glofly,  and  of  changeable  colours  as  oppo- 
fed  to  the  light.  This  fpecies  forms  its  neft  of  a  few 
dry  fticks  in  the  boughs  of  trees.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  domefticate  them  by  hatching  their  eggs  un- 
der the  common  pigeon  in  dove-houfes ;  but  as  foon 
as  they  could  fly,  they  always  took  to  their  proper 
haunts.  In  the  beginning  of  winter  they  aflemble  in 
^reat  flocks,  and  leave  off  cooing,  which  they  begin 
in  March  when  they  pair. 

3.  The  turtur,  or  turtle-dove,  is  a  native  of  India. 
The  length  is  12  inches  and  a  half ;  its  breadth  21  ; 
the  weight  four  ounces.  The  irides  are  of  a  fine  yel- 
low, and  the  eye-lids  encompafled  with  a  beautiful  crim- 
fon  circle.  The  chin  and  forehead  are  whitifli ;  the 
top  of  the  head  afh-coloured,  mixed  with  olive.  On 
each  fide  of  the  neck  is  a  fpot  of  black  feathers  pret- 

Hily  tipt  with  white  :  the  back  afli-coloured,  bordered 
with  olive-brown  :  the  fcapulars  and  coverts  of  a  red- 
diih  brown  fpotted  with  black  :  the  breaft  of  a  light 
purpliih  red,  having  the  verge  of  each  feather  yellow ; 
the  belly  white.  The  tail  is  three  inches  and  a  half 
long  ;  the  two  middle  feathers  of  a  duflcy  brown  ; 
the  others  black,  with  white  tips ;  the  end  and  exte- 
rior fide  of  the  outmoft  feathers  wholly  white.  In  the 
breeding  feafon  thefe  birds  are  found  in  Buckingham- 
fhire,  Gloucefterfhire,  Shropfliire,  and  the  weft  of 
England.  They  are  very  fliy  and  retired,  breeding  in 
thick  woods,  generally  of  oak  :  in  autumn  they  mi- 
,  grate  into  other  countries. 

4.  The  paflerina,  or  ground-dove  of  Carolina,  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  lark.  The  bill  is  yellow,  and 
black  at  the  end ;  the  iris  red  ;  the  breaft  and  whole 
front  of  a  changeable  purple,  with  dark  purple  fpots ; 
the  large  quill-feathers  are  of  a  ruddy  purple  ;  the  legs 
and  feet  of  a  dirty  yellow  ;  but  the  whole  bird  has  fuch 
a  compofition  of  colours  in  it,  that  a  very  particular 
defcription  is  impoflible.  They  fly  many  of  them  to- 
gether, and  make  ftiort  flights  from  place  to  place,  ge- 
nerally lighting  on  the  ground. 

5.  The  migratoria,  or  pigeon  of  paffage,  is  about 
the  fize  of  an  Englifli  wood-pigeon  ;  the  bill  black  ; 
Iris  red ;  the  head  of  a  dullty  blue  i  the  breaft  and 
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belly  of  a  faint  red  ;  above  the  fhoulder  of  the  wing  Columtm, 
there  is  a  patch  of  feathers  ftiining  like  gold  ;  the  wing  v 
is  coloured  like  the  head,  having  I'ome  few  fpots  of 
black  (except  that  the  larger  feathers  of  it  are  dark 
brown),  with  fome  white  on  the  exterior  vanes  ;  the 
tail  is  very  long,  and  covered  with  a  black  feather, 
under  which  the  reft  are  white  ;  ^he  legs  and  feet  are 
red.  They  come  in  prodigious  numbers  from  the 
north,  to  winter  in  Virginia  and  Carolina.  In  thefe 
countries  they  rooft  upon  one  another's  backs  in  fuch 
quantities  that  they  often  break  down  the  limbs  of  oaks 
which  fupport  them,  and  leave  their  dung  fome  inches 
thick  below  the  trees.  In  Virginia  Mr  Catefby  has 
feen  them  fly  in  fuch  continued  trains  for  three  days 
fucceffively,  that  they  were  not  loft  fight  of  for  the 
leaft  interval  of  time,  but  fomewhere  in  the  air  they 
were  feen  continuing  their  flight  fouthward.  They 
breed  in  rocks  by  the  fides  of  rivers  and  lakes  far  north 
of  St  Lawrence.  They  fly  to  the  fouth  only  in  hard 
winters,  and  are  never  known  to  return. 

6.  The  coronata,  or  great  crowned  pigeon,  a  very 
large  fpecies,  the  fize  of  a  turkey.  The  hiW  is  black, 
and  two  inches  long  ;  the  irides  are  red  ;  the  head, 
neck,  breaft,  belly,  fides,  thighs,  and  under  tail  co- 
verts, cinereous  blue  ;  the  head  is  crefted ;  the  back, 
rump,  fcapulars,  and  upper  tail  coverts,  are  of  a  deep 
afli-colour,  with  a  mixture  of  purplifli  chefnut  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  back  and  fcapulars  ;  the  wing-coverta 
are  afti-coloured  within,  and  purplifli  chefnut  on  the 
outfide  and  tip  ;  quills  deep  blackifh  afli-colour  ;  tail 
the  fame,  but  of  a  light  afli-colour  at  the  tip  ;  the  legs 
are  blackifli.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  Molucca  iflea 
and  New  Guinea,  and  has  been  brought  to  England 
alive.  Buffbn  mentions  five  having  been  at  once  alive 
in  France.  In  fize  it  far  exceeds  any  of  the  pigeon 
tribe ;  but  its  form  and  manners  tell  us  that  it  can  be- 
long to  no  other.  Indeed  Briffon  has  placed  it  with 
the  pheafants  ;  and  the  planches  enluminSes  have  copied 
that  name  ;  but  whoever  has  obferved  it  cannot  doubt 
in  the  leaft  to  which  it  belongs.  Its  note  is  cooing  and 
plaintive,  like  that  of  other  pigeons,  only  more  loud 
in  proportion.  The  mournful  notes  of  thefe  birds 
alarmed  the  crew  of  Bougainville  much,  when  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  them,  thinking  they  were  the  cries 
of  the  human  fpecies.  In  France  they  were  never  ob- 
ferved to  lay  eggs,  nor  in  Holland,  though  they  were 
kept  for  fome  time ;  but  Scopoli  affures  us,  that  the 
male  approaches  the  female  with  the  head  bent  into 
the  breaft,  making  a  noife  more  like  lowing  than  coo- 
ing ;  and  that  they  not  only  made  a  neft  on  trees,  m 
the  menagery  where  they  were  kept,  but  laid  eggs. 
The  neft  was  compofed  of  hay  and  ftalks.  The  fe- 
male never  fat,  but  ftood  upon  the  eggs ;  and  he  fup- 
pofed  it  was  from  this  caufe  alone  that  there  was  no 
produce.  They  are  faid  to  be  kept  by  fome,  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  in  their  court-yards,  as  domeftic  poultry. 
The  Dutch  at  the  Moluccas  call  them  croivn-vogel. 
M.  Sonnerat,  as  well  as  Dampier,  found  thefe  in  plenty 
at  New  Guinea ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
originally  tranfported  from  that  place  into  Banda,  from 
whence  the  Dutch  chiefly  now  procure  them. 

Among  the  great  number  of  other  fpecies  of  colum- 
ba,  there  are  fome  very  fmall,  not  larger  than  a  wood- 
lark.    The  Malacca  pigeon  defcribed  by  Sonnerat  is 
little  bigger  than  the  houfe-fparrow.    It  is  a  moll 
2  beautiful 
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Columbi.  beautiful  fpecies,  and  the  flefh  fat'd  to  be  cxttemely  de- 
^'"'■■^'"^  licate.    It  has  been  tranfported  into  the  ifle  of  France, 
where  it  has  multiplied  exceedingly. 

Pigeons,  beiides  being  efteemed  as  a  delicacy  for  the 
table,  arc  of  value  on  other  accounts.  Their  4ung  is 
thought  to  be  fo  good  amendment  for  fome  kinds  of 
land,  that  it  has  been  fetched  16  miles,  and  a  load  of 
coals  has  been  given  for  a  load  of  it :  it  is  alfo  ufed 
for  tanning  the  upper-leathers  of  fhoes,  as  well  as  ap- 
plied as  a  cataplafra  to  this  day.  Indeed  formerly  falt- 
petre  was  colkfted  from  it.  The  greateft  ufe  of  pi- 
geons is  at  Ifpahan  in  Perfia,  where  there  are  record- 
ed to  be  above  3000  pigeon-houfes,  and  thefe  kept  by 
the  Turks  alone,  as  Chriftians  are  not  allowed  to  keep 
any.  Dr  Pococke  mentions  the  frequency  of  pigeon- 
houfes  in  Egypt ;  adding,  that  the  pigeon  houfe  is 
reckoned  a  great  part  of  the  eftate  of  the  hufband- 
man  ;  and  the  common  proverb  in  thofe  parts  is,  that 
a  man  who  has  a  pigeon-houfe  need  not  be  careful 
about  the  difpofal  of  his  daughter.  Tavernier  fays 
that  their  dung  is  ufed  to  fmoke  melons.  The  ufual 
way  taken  to  entice  pigeons  to  remain  where  they  are 
intended,  is  to  place  what  is  called  a fah-cat  near  them; 
this  is  compofed  of  loam,  old  rubbifh,  and  fait,  and 
will  fo  effeftually  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  to  decoy  them 
from  other  places,  and  is  therefore  held  illegal. 

Co  LU  MB  A  (St),  in  allufion  to  whofe  name  the  if- 
land  of  Jona  (one  of  the  Hebrides)  received  its  name  ; 
yona  being  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word  fignifying 
a  dove.  This  holy  man,  inftigated  by  his  zeal,  left 
his  native  country,  Ireland,  in  the  year  565,  with  the 
pious  defign  of  preaching  the  gofpel  to  the  Pifts.  It 
appears  that  he  left  his  native  foil  with  warm  refent- 
ment,  vowing  never  to  make  a  fettlement  within  fight 
of  that  hated  ifland.  He  made  his  lirft  trial  at  Oran- 
fay  ;  and  finding  that  place  too  near  to  Ireland,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  his  wifh  at  Hy,  for  that  was  the  name  of 
Jona  at  the  time  of  his  arrival.  He  repeated  here  the 
experiment  on  feveral  hills,  eredling  on  each  a  heap 
of  ftones  ;  and  that  which  he  laft  afcended  is  to  this 
day  called  Carnan-chul-reh-E'trim,  or  "  The  eminence 
of  the  back  turned  to  Ireland." 

Columba  was  foon  diftingulfhed  by  the  fanftity  of 
his  manners  :  a  miracle  that  he  wrought  fo  operated 
on  the  Piftifh  king  Bradeus,  that  he  immediately  made 
a  prefent  of  the  little  ifle  to  the  faint.  It  feems  that 
his  majefty  had  refufed  Columba  an  audience  ;  and 
even  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  order  the  palace-gates. to  be 
(hut  againft  him  :  but  the  faint,  by  the  power  of  his 
word,  inftantly  caufed  them  to  fly  open.  As  fqpn  as 
he  was  in  poffeffion  of  Jona,  he  founded  a  cell  of  monks, 
borrowing  his  inftitutions  from  a  certain  oriental  mo- 
naftic  order.  It  is  faid  that  the  firft  religious  were 
canons  regular,  of  whom  the  founder  was  the  firft 
abbot ;  and  that  his  monks,  till  the  year  716,  differed 
from  thofe  of  the  church  of  Rome,  both  in  the  obfer- 
vation  of  Eafter  and  in  the  clerical  tonfure.  Columba 
led  here  an  exemplary  life,  and  was  highly  refpefted 
for  the  fanAity  of  his  manners  for  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  years.  He  is  the  firft  on  record  who  had  the 
faculty  of  fecond  fight,  for  he  told  the  viftory  of  Aidan 
ever  the  Pidls  and  Saxons  on  the  very  inftant  it  hap- 
pened. He  had  the  honour  of  burying  in  his  ifland, 
Convallius  and  Kinnatil,  two  kings  of  Scotland,  and 
of  crowning  a  third.  At  length,  worn  out  with  age, 
Vol.  V.  Part  I. 
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he  died  in  Jona  in  the  arms  of  his  difciples  ;  was  in-  Columba- 
terred  there,  but  (as  the  Irifli  pretend)  in  after  times 
tranflated  to  Down  ;  where,  according  to  the  epitaph,  Columbo. 
his  remains  were  depofited  with  thofe  of  St  Bridget  — — y— 
and  St  Patrick. 

Hi  tres  in  Dune  tumiilo  tumulantiir  in  iino ; 
BrigiJa,  Patricius^  atque  Columba  pios. 

But  this  is  totally  denied  by  the  Scots ;  who  affirm, 
that  the  contrary  is  fhown  in  a  life  of  the  faint,  ex- 
trafted  out  of  the  pope's  library,  and  tranflated  out 
of  the  Latin  into  Erfe,  by  Father  Cail  0  horan  ;  which 
decides  in  favour  of  Jona  the  momentous  difpute. 

COLUMBANUS,  a  faint  and  a  poet,  was  born  in 
Ireland,  and  brought  up  to  a  religious  life  among  the 
difciples  of  St  Columba.  He  made  uncommon  pro- 
grefs  in  learning  ;  and  very  early  in  life  diftinguiflied 
hirafelf  for  poetical  abilities,  by  the  compofition  of  a 
book  of  pfalms,  and  a  number  of  moral  poems,  intend- 
ed alfo  to  be  fet  to  mufic.  Jonas,  a  writer  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  hiftory,  mentions,  that  Columbanus  belonged 
originally  to  a  monaftery  of  the  name  of  Benchor, 
The  fame  monaftery  is  mentioned  by  St  Bernard  in  his 
life  of  his  friend  St  Malachi ;  and  he  relates  that  it  fent 
out  a  great  number  of  monks,  who  fpread  over  Eu- 
rope. Columbanus  pafled  from  Britain  into  France, 
and  founded  the  monaftery  of  Luxeville  near  Befangon, 
He  bad  been  kindly  received  and  patronifed  by  king 
Childebert ;  but  he  was  afterwards  expelled  out  of 
France  by  the  wicked  queen  Brunichild.  He  retired 
to  Lombardy  in  Italy,  and  was  well  received  by  king 
Argulphus.  In  Lombardy  he  again  founded  the  mo- 
naftery of  Bobio.  The  Regula  Canobialls  and  Pent- 
tentialisy  which  he  eftabliflied  in  that  monaftery,  have 
been  publiflied  in  the  Codex  Regularum  compiled  by  the 
learned  Holftenius.  He  was  cotemporary  with  St 
Benedid.  It  was  in  the  year  589  he  went  into 
France. 

COLUMBARIA  (anc.  geog.),  an  ifland  like  a 
rock  on  the  weft  of  Sicily,  oppofite  to  Drepanum  ; 
faid  by  Zonaras  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians by  Numerius  Fabius  the  conful.  Now  Colum- 
bara,  with  a  very  ftrong  and  almoft.  impregnable  cita- 
del (Cluverius).  ^ 

COLUMBINE,  in  botany.    See  Aquilegia. 

COLUMBO-ROOT,  an  article  lately  introduced  in- 
to the  materia  medica,  the  natural  hiftory  of  which  is 
not  yet  well  known.  According  to  Dr  Percival's  ac- 
count jt  grew  originally  on  the  continent  of  America  ; 
from  whence  it  was  tranfplanted  to  Columbo,  a  town 
in  Ceylon,  which  gives  name  to  it,  and  fupplies  all 
India  with  it.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  have 
for  a  long  time  ufed  it  in  diforders  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels.  They  carry  it  about  with  them,  and  take  it 
fliced  or  fcraped  in  Madeira  wine.  This  root  comes 
to  us  in  circular  pieces,  which  are  from  half  an  inch 
or  an  Inch  to  three  Inches  in  diameter ;  and  divided  in- 
to frujlay  which  meafure  from  two  inches  to  one  quar- 
ter of  an  inch.  The  fides  are  covered  with  a  thick 
corrugated  bark,  of  a  dark  brown  hue  on  its  external 
furface,  but  internally  of  a  light  yellow  colour.  The 
furfaces  of  the  tranfverfe  feftions  appear  very  unequal, 
higheft  at  the  edges,  and  forming  a  concavity  towards 
th€'  centre.  On  feparating  this  furface,  the  root  is 
obferved  to  confift  of  three  lamina,  viz.  the  cortical, 
which,  in  the  larger  roots,  Is  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
Y  thick  J 
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Colambo.  thick  ;  the  ligneous,  about  half  an  inch  ;  and  the  me- 
^-~—\-'^  dullary,  which  forms  the  centre,  and  is  near  an  inch 
in  diameter.    This  laft  is  much  foftcr  than  the  other 
parts,  and,  when  chewed,  feems  mucilaginous  ;  a  num- 
ber of  fmall  fibres  run  longitudinally  through  it,  and 
appear-  on  the  furface.    The  conical  and  ligneous  parts 
are  divided  by  a  black  circular  line.    All  the  thicker 
pieces  have  fmall  holes  drilled  through  them,  for  the 
convenience  of  drying.    Columbo-root  has  an  aroma- 
tic fmell;  but  is  difagreeably  bitter,  and  (lightly  pun- 
gent to  the  tafte,  fomewhat  refembling  muftard-feed, 
when  it  has  loft,  by  long  keeping,  part  of  its  eflential 
oil.    Yet,  though  ungrateful  to  the  tafte,  when  recei- 
ved into  the  ftomach,  it  appears  to  be  corroborant, 
antifeptic,  fedative,   and  powerfully  antiemetic.  In 
the  cholera  morbus  it  alleviates  the  violent  tormim, 
checks  the  purging  and  vomiting,  corrects  the  putrid 
tendency  of  the  bile,  quiets  the  inordinate  motions  of 
the  bowels,  and  fpeedily  recruits  the  exhaufted  ftrength 
of  the  patient.    It  was  adminiftered  to  a  great  number 
of  patients,  fometimes  upwards  of  20  in  a  day,  affll6l- 
ed  with  the  cholera  morbus,  by  Mr  Johnfon  of  Che- 
fter,  in  1756.    He  generally  found  that  it  foon  ftopped 
the  vomiting,  which  was  the  moft  fatal  fymptom,  and 
that  the  purging  and  remaining  complaints  quickly 
yielded  to,  the  fame  remedy.    The  dofe  he  gave  was 
from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms  of  the  powder, 
every  three  or  four  hours,  more  or  lefs  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.    Though  this  medi- 
cine poffefles  little  or  no  aftringency,  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved  to  be  of  great  fervice  in  diarrhoeas,  and  even  in 
the  dyfentery.    In  the  firft  ftage  of  thefe  diforders, 
where   aftringents  would  be   hurtful,  Columbo-root 
may  be  prefcribed  with  fafety  ;  as,  by  its  antifpaf- 
modic  powers,  the  irregular  adions  of  the  primas  vise 
are  correfted.    But  as  a  cordial,  tonic,  and  antifeptic 
remedy,  it  anfwers  better  when  given  towaids  their 
dechne. '    Its  efficacy  has  alfo  been  obferved  in  the 
vomitings  which  aitend  the  bilious  chohc  ;  and  in  fuch 
cafes,  where  an  emetic  is  thought  necelTary,  after  ad- 
miniftering  a  fmall  dofe  of  ipecaciian,  the  ftomach  may 
be  waihed  with  an  itifufion  of  Columbo-root.  This 
will  tend  to  prevent  thofe  violent  and  convulfive  reach- 
ings  which  in  irritable  habits  abounding  with  bile  are 
fometimes  excited  by  the  mildeft  emetic.    In  bilious 
fevers,  15  or  20  grains  of  this  root,  with  an  equal  or 
double  quantity  of  vitriolated  tartar,  given  every  four, 
five,   or  fix  hours,   produce  very  beneficial  cfFeds, 
From  its  efficacy  in  thefe  bili-ous  difeafes  of  this  coun- 
try, it  is  probable  that  it  may  be  ufeful  in  the  yellow 
fever  of  the  Weft  Indies,  which  is  always  attended 
with  great  ficknefs,  violent  Teachings,  and  a  copious 
difcharge  of  bile.    The  vomiting  recurs  at  fhort  in- 
tervals, often  becomes  almoft  inceffant,  and  an  incre- 
dible quantity  of  bile  is  fometimes  evacuated  in  a  few 
hours.    Children  during  dtiitilion  are  often  fubjeil  to 
fevcre  vomitings  and  diarrhoeas.    In  thefe  cafes  the 
Columbo-root  is  an  ufeful  remedy,  and  hath  often  pro- 
cured ahnoft  inftant  relief,  when  other  efficacious  reme- 
dies have  been  tried  in  vain.    This  root  is  alfo  extreme- 
ly beneficial  in  a  languid  ftate  of  the  ftomach,  attend- 
ed with  want  of  appetite,  indigeftion,  naufea,  and  fla- 
tulence.   It  may  be  given  either  in  fubftance,  with 
fome  grateful  aromatic,  or  infufed  in  Madeira  wine. 
Habitual  vomliing,  when  it  proceeds  from  a  weaknefs 


or  irritability  of  the  ftomach,  from  an  irregular  gout,  Coliim 
acidities,  acrimonious  bile,  or  an  incrcafed  and  de-  ^o'""^*' 
praved  fecretion-  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  is  greatly  re- 
lieved by  the  ufe  of  Columbo-root,  in  conjunftion  with 
aromatics,  chalybeates,  or  the  tcftaceoua  powders.  In 
the  naufea  and  vomiting  occafioned  by  pregnancy,  an 
infufion  of  Columbo-root  fucceeds  better  than  any 
other  medicine  that  hath  been  tried. 

Fiom  Dr  PercivaPs  experiments  on  this  root,  it  ap- 
pears, that  recTtificd  fpirit  of  wine  extrafts  its  virtues 
in  the  greateft  perfedion.  The  watery  infufion  is 
more  perifhable  than  that  of  other  bitters.  In  24 
hours  a  copious  precipitation  takes  place  ;  and  in  two 
days  it  becomes  ropy,  and  even  mufty.  The  addition 
of  orange-peel  renders  the  infufion  of  Columbo-root 
lefs  ungrateful  to  the  palate.  An  ounce  of  the  powder- 
ed root,  half  an  ounce  of  orange-peel,  two  ounces  of 
French  brandy,  and  1 4  ounces  of  water,  macerated  1 2 
hours  without  heat,  and  then  filtered  through  paper^ 
afford  a  fufficiently  ftrong  and  tolerably  pleafant  in- 
fufion. The  extradl  made  firft  by  fpirit  and  then- 
with  w^ater,  and  reduced  by  evaporation  to  a  pilular 
tonfiftence,  is  found  to  be  equal  if  not  fuperior  in  ef- 
ficacy to  the  powder.  As  an  antifeptic,  Columbo-root 
is  inferior  to  the  bark  ;  but  as  a  correftor  of  putrid, 
gall,  it  is  much  fuperior  to  the  bark  ;  whence  alfo  it 
is  probable  that  it  would  be  of  fervice  in  the  Weft: 
India  yellow  fever.  It  aifo  reftrains  alimentary  fer- 
mentation,  without  impairing  digeftion  ;  in  which  pro- 
perty it  refembles-  muftard.  Hence  its  great  fervice 
in  preventing  acidities.  It  hath  alfo  a  remarkable 
power  of  neutralizing  acids  already  formed.  It  doth 
not  appear  to  have  the  leaft  heating  quality  j  and, 
therefore  may  be  ufed  with  propriety  and  advantage  in 
the  phthifis  pulmonahs  and  in  heflical  cafes,  to  correft 
acrimony  and  ftrengthen  digeftion.  It  occafions  no- 
difturbance,  and  agrees  very  well  with  &  milk  diet,  as 
it  abates  flatulence,  and  is  indifpofed  to  acidity. 

CoLUMBO,  a  maritime  town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  feated  on  the  fouth-weft  part  of  its 
coaft,  and  fubjed  to  the  Dutch,  E.  Long.  68.  10^ 
N-  Lat.  7.  5. 

COLUMBUS,  CH-  Cmgregatlon  of  St  Columbus,  a  fo- 
ciety  of  regular  canons,  who  formerly  had  100  abbeys 
or  monafteries  in  the  Britifli  ifles. 

CoLUMBVs  (Chriftopher),  a  Genoefe,  the  celebra- 
ted navigator,  and  firft  difcoverer  of  the  iflands  of 
America,  was  a  fubjeft  of  the  republic  of  Genoa. 
Neither  the  time  nor  the  place  of  his  birth,  however,, 
are  known  with  certainty  ;  only  he  was  defcended  of 
an  honourable  family,  who,  by  various  misfortunes^ 
had  been  reduced  to  indigence.  His  parents  were 
fea-faring  people  ;  and  Columbus  having  difcovercd,  ins 
his  early  youth,  a  capacity  and  inclination  for  that 
way  of  life,  was  encouraged  by  them  to  follow  the 
fame  profeffiou.  He  went  to  fea  at  the  age  of  14  i 
his  firft  voyages  were  to  thofe  ports  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean frequented  by  the  Genoefe  ;  after  which  he 
took  a  voyage  to  Iceland  ;  and  proceeding  ftill  further 
north,  advanced  feveral  degrees  within  the  polar 
circle.  After  this,,  Columbus  entered  into  the  fervice 
of  a  famous  fea-captain  of  his  own  name  and  family. 
This  man  commanded  a  fmall  fquadron,  fitted  out  at 
his  own  expence  ;  and  by  cruifing,  fometimes  againft 
the  Mahometans  and  fometimes  againft  the  Venetians, 
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umljus  the  rivals  of  hk  country  in  trade,  had  acquired  both 
wealth  and  reputation.  With  him  Columbus  conti- 
nued for  feveral  years,  no  kfs  diftinguilhed  for  his 
courage  than  his  experience  as  a  failor.  At  length,  in 
an  obftinate  engagement  off  the  coaft  of  Portugal, 
with  fome  Venetian  caravals  returning  richly  laden 
from  the  Low  Countries,  the  veflel  on  board  which  he 
ferved  took  fire,  together  with  one  of  the  enemies  fhips 
to  which  it  was  fall  grappled.  Columbus  threw  him- 
ftlf  into  the  fea;  laid  hold  of  a  floating  oar;  and  by  the 
fupport  of  it,  and  his  dexterity  in  fwlmming,  he  reach- 
ed the  (hore,  though  above  two  leagues  diftant. 

After  this  difafter,  Columbus  repaired  to  Lifbon, 
where  he  married  a  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Pere- 
ftrello,  one  of  the  captains  employed  by  Prince  Henry 
in  his  early  navigations,  and  who  had  difcovered  and 
planted  the  iflands  of  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira.  Having 
got  poffeflion  of  the  journals  and  charts  of  this  experi- 
enced navigator,  Columbus  was  feized  with  an  irrefiltible 
dehre  of  vifiting  unknown  countries.  In  order  to  in- 
dulge It,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Madeira,  and  continued 
during  feveral  years  to  trade  with  that  ifland,  the  Ca- 
naries, Azores,  the  fettlements  In  Guinea,  and  all  the 
other  places  which  the  Poituguefe  had  difcovered  on 
the  continent  of  Africa. 

By  the  experience  acquired  In  fuch  a  number  of 
voyages,  Columbus  now  became  one  of  the  moil  fl<il- 
fui  navigators  In  Europe.  At  this  time,  the  great  ob- 
je6l  of  difcovery  was  a  paHage  by  lea  to  the  Eall 
Indies.  This  was  attempted,  and  at  laft  accompliflred 
by  the  Portuguefe,  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  danger  and  tedioufnefs  of  the  pafTage, 
however,  fuppofing  It  to  be  really  accomplifhed,  which 
as  yet  it  was  not,  fet  Columbus  on  confidering  whe- 
ther a  fliorter  and  more  direft  palTage  to  thefe  regions 
might  not  be  found  out ;  and,  after  long  confideration, 
he  became  thoroughly  convinced,  that,  by  falling 
acrofs  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  diredtly  towards  the  weft, 
new  countries,  which  probably  formed  a  part  of  the 
vaft  continent  of  India,  muft  infallibly  be  difcovered. 
His  reafons  for  this  were,  in  the  firlt  place,  a  know- 
ledge he  had  acquired  of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth. 
The  continents  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  as  far  as 
then  known,  form  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  globe.  It 
was  fuitable  to  our  Ideas,  concerning  the  wifdom  and 
*^  beneficence  of  the  Author  of  nature,  to  believe,  that 
the  vaft  fpace,  ftill  unexplored,  was  not  entirely  co- 
vered by  a  wafte  and  barren  ocean,  but  occupied  by 
countries  lit  for  the  habitation  of  man.  It  appeared 
likewife  extremely  probable,  that  the  continent  on 
this  fide  the  globe  was  balanced  by  a  proportional 
quantity  of  land  in  the  other  hemifphere.  Thefe 
conjeftures  were  confirmed  by  the  obfervations  of  mo- 
dern navigators.  A  Portuguefe  pilot  having  ftretch- 
ed  farther  to  the  weft  than  was  ufual  at  that  time, 
took  up  a  piece  of  timber,  artificially  carved,  floating 
upon  the  fea;  and  as  it  was  driven  towards  him  by  a 
■wefterly  wind,  he  concluded  that  it  came  from  fome 
unknown  land  fituated  in  that  quarter.  Columbus's 
brother-in-law  had  found  to  the  weft  of  the  Madeira 
jfles  a  piece  of  timber  falhioned  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  brought  by  the  fame  wind  ;  and  had  feen  alfo 
canes  of  an  enormous  fize  floating  upon  the  waves, 
which  refembled  thofe  dofcribed  by  Ptolemy,  as  pro- 
daftlons  peculiar  to  the  Eaft  Indies.    After  a  courfe 
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of  wcikriy  winda,  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots  were  C» 
often  driven  upon  the  coall  of  the  Azores  ;  and  at 
one  time  the  dead  bodies  of  two  men,  with  fingular 
features,  which  refembled  neither  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  nor  Africa,  were  caft  afhore  there-  The  moft 
cogent  reafon,  however,  was  a  raiftaken  notion  of 
the  ancient  geographers  concerning  the  immeuic  ex- 
tent of  the  continent  of  India.  Though  hardly  any  of 
them  had  penetrated  beyond  the  river  Ganges,  fome 
Greek  writers  had  ventured  to  defcribe  the  provinces 
beyond  that  river,  which  they  reprefented  as  regions 
of  an  irnmenfe  extent.  Ctcfias  affirmed  that  India 
was  as  large  as  all  the  reft  of  Afia.  Oneficritus,  whom 
Pliny  the  naturalift  follows,  contended  that  it  was  equal 
to  a  third  part  of  the  habitable  earth.  Nearchus  af- 
ferted  that  it  would  take  four  months  to  march  from 
one  extremity  of  it  to  the  other  in  aftraight  line.  The 
journal  of  Marco  Polo,  who  travelled  into  Afia  In  the 
13th  century,  and  who  had  proceeded  towards  tlie  eaft 
far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  any  European  had  ever 
advanced,  feemed  alfo  fo  much  to  confirm  thefe  ac- 
counts, that  Columbus  was  perfuaded,  that  the  diftancc 
from  the  moft  wellerly  part  of  Europe  to  the  moft 
eafterly  part  of  Afia  was  not  very  confiderable  ;  and 
that  the  fhorteft,  as  well  as  moft  direft  courfe  to  the 
remote  regions  of  the  eaft,  was  to  be  found  by  failing 
due  weft. 

In  1474,  Columbus  commui>icated  his  Ideas  on  this 
fubjeft  to  one  Paul  a  phyfician  in  Florence,  a  man 
eminent  for  his  knowledge  in  cofmography.  He 
approved  of  the  plan,  fuggefted  feveral  facts  in  con- 
hrmutiou  of  it,  and  wannly  encouraged  Columbus 
to  perfevere  In  an  undertaking  fo  laudable,  and  which 
muft  redound  fo  much  to  the  honour  of  his  country 
and  the  benefit  of  Europe.  Columbus,  fully  fatisfied 
of  the  truth  of  his  fyftem,  was  impatient  to  fet  out  on 
a  voyage  of  difcoveiy.  The  firft  ilep  towards  this 
was  to  fecure  the  patronage  of  fome  of  the  confider- 
able powers  of  Europe  capable  of  undertaking  fuch  aa 
enterprife.  He  applied  firft  to  the  republic  of  Genoa; 
but  his  countrymen,  ftrangers  to  his  abilities,  incon- 
fiderately  rejected  his  propofal  as  the  dream  of  a  chi- 
merical projedlor,  and  thus  loft  for  ever  the  opportu- 
nity of  reftoring  their  commonwealth  to  its  ancient 
luftre.  His  next  application  was  to  the  court  of  Por- 
tugal, where  King  John  II.  liftened  to  him  In  the  moft 
gracious  manner,  and  referred  the  confideration  of 
his  plan  to  Diego  Ortiz,  biftiop  of  Ceuta,  and  two 
Jewifh  phyficians,  eminent  cofraographers,  whom  he 
was  accuftomed  to  confult  in  matters  of  this  kind. 
Unhappily  thefe  were  the  perfons  who  had  been  the 
chief  direftors  of  the  Portuguefe  navigations,  and  had 
advifed  to  fearch  for  a  paflage  to  India  by  fteering  a 
courfe  direilly  oppofite  to  that  which  Columbus  had 
recommended  as  Ihorter  and  mere  certain.  They 
could  not  therefore  approve  of  his  propofal,  without 
fubmitting  to  the  double  mortification  of  condemning 
their  own  theory,  and  of  acknowledging  his  fuperio- 
rity.  The  refult  of  their  conferences  was,  that  they 
advifed  the  king  to  fit  out  a  veflel  privately,  in  order  to 
attempt  the  propofed  difcovery,  by  following  exadlly 
the  courfe  which  Columbus  feemed  to  point  out.  John, 
forgetting  on  this  occafion  the  fentiments  of  a  monarch, 
meanly  adopted  this  perfidious  counfel.  But  the  pilot 
chofen  10  execute  Columbus's  plan  had  neither  the  ge- 
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Columbus,  n'us  nor  fortitude  of  its  author.  Contrary  winds  arofe ; 
*       no  fign  of  approaching  land  appeared ;  his  courage 
failed;  and  he  returned  to  Lifbon,  execrating  the  pro- 
jeft  as  equally  extravagant  and  dangerous. 

On  difcovering  this  difhonourable  tranfaftion,  Co- 
lumbus immediately  quitted  Portugal,  and  applied  to 
the  king  of  Spain;  but  left  he  fhould  be  here  again  dif- 
appointed,  he  fent  his  brother  Bartholomew  into  Eng- 
land, to  whom  he  had  fully  communicated  his  ideas, 
in  order  that  he  might  negociate  at  the  fame  time 
-  with  Henry  VII.  who  was  reckoned  one  of  the  moft 
fagacious  as  well  as  opulent  princes  of  Europe.  Bar- 
tholomew was  very  unfortunate  in  his  voyage:  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  who  ftripped  him  of 
every  thing,  and  detained  him  a  prifoner  for  feveral 
years.  At  laft  he  made  his  efcape,  and  arrived  in 
London,  but  in  fuch  extreme  indigence,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  employ  himfelf,  during  a  confiderable  time, 
in  drawing  and  felling  maps,  in  order  to  pick  up  as 
much  money  as  would  purchafe  a  decent  drefa  in 
which  he  might  venture  to  appear  at  court.  The 
propofals  were  received  by  Henry  with  more  approba-  . 
tion  than  by  any  monarch  to  whom  they  had  hitheito 
been  prefented. 

Columbus  himfelf  made  his  propofals  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  not  without  many  doubts  of  fuccefs,  which 
foon  appeared  to  be  well  founded.  True  fcience  had 
as  yet  made  fo  little  progrefs  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
that  moft  of  thofe  to  whom  the  confideration  of  his 
plan  was  referred  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  firft 
principles  on  which  he  founded  his  hopes.  Some, 
from  miftaken  notions  concerning  the  dimcnfions  of 
the  globe,  contended  that  a  voyage  to  thofe  remote 
regions  of  the  Eaft  which  Columbus  expefted  to  dif- 
cover,  could  not  be  performed  in  lefs  than  three 
years.  Others  concluded,  that  either  he  would  find 
the  ocean  of  infinite  extent,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  fome  ancient  philofophers  ;  or  that  if  he  fliould  per- 
fift  in  fteering  weftwards  beyond  a  certain  point, 
the  convex  figure  of  the  globe  muft  infallibly  pre- 
vent his  return,  and  he  muft  perifh  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  imite  the  two  oppofite  hemifpheres,  which 
nature  had  for  ever  disjoined.  Even  without  deign- 
ing to  enter  into  any  particular  difcuflion,  fome  re- 
jefted  the  fcheme  in  {general,  upon  the  credit  of  a 
maxim  made  ufe  of  by  the  ignorant  in  all  ages,  "  That 
it  is  prefumptuous  in  any  perfon  to  fuppofe  that  he 
alone  polTeffes  knowledge  fuperior  to  all  the  reft  of 
mankind  united."  By  continual  difappointments 
and  delays,  he  was  at  laft  wearisd  out,  and  refolved 
to  repair  to  the  court  of  England  in  perfon,  in  hopes 
of  meeting  with  a  favourable  reception  there.  He 
had  already  made  preparations  for  this  purpofe,  and 
taken  meafures  for  the  difpofal  of  his  children  during 
his  abfence,  when  Juan  Perez,  the  prior  of  the  mo- 
naftery  of  Rabida  near  Palos,  ia  which  they  had  been 
educated,  earneftly  folicited  him  to  defer  his  journey 
for  a  ftiort  ^ime.  Perez  was  a  man  of  confiderable 
learning,  and  fome  credit  with  Queen  Ifabella.  To 
her  therefore  he  applied ;  and  the  confequence  of  his 
application  was  a  gracious  invitation  of  Columbus  back 
to  court,  accompanied  with  the  prefent  of  a  fmall 
fum  to  equip  him  for  the  journey.  Ferdinand,  how- 
ever, ftill  regarded  the  projefk  as  chimerical ;  and  had 
the  addrefs  to  employ,  ii\  thi$  new  iiegociation  with 
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him,  fome  of  the  perfons  who  had  formerly  pro- 
nounced his  fcheme  to  be  imprafticable.  To  their 
aftonifhment,  Columbus,  appeared  before  them  with 
the  fame  confident  hopes  of  fuccefs  as  formerly,  and 
infifted  on  the  fame  high  recompence.  He  propofed 
that  a  fmall  fleet  fhould  be  fitted  out,  under  his  com- 
mand, to  attempt  the  difcovery  ;  and  demanded  to 
be  appointed  perpetual  and  hereditary  admiral  and 
viceroy  of  all  the  feas  and  lands  whlcli  he  fhould  difco- 
ver;  and  to  have  the  tenth  of  the  profits  arifing  from 
them  fettled  irrevocably  upon  him  and  his  defcendents 
for  ever.  At  the  fame  time  he  offered  to  advance 
the  eighth  part  of  the  fum  neceffary  for  accomplifhing 
his  defign,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  be  intitled  to  a 
proportional  fiiare  in  the  adventure.  If  the  enterprife 
fhould  totally  mifcarry,  he  made  no  ftipulation  for  any 
reward  or  emolument  whatever.  Thefe  demands* 
were  thought  unreafonable ;  Ifabella  broke  off  the 
treaty  flie  had  begun,  and  Columbus  was  once  more 
difappointed.  He  now  refolved  finally  to  leave  Spain  j 
and  had  aftually  proceeded  fome  leagues  on  his  jour- 
ney, when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  meffenger  from 
Ifabella,  who  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  the  argu- 
ments of  Quintanilla  and  Santangel,  two  of  Colum- 
bus's patrons,  again  to  favour  his  undertakings.  The 
n«gociation  now  went  forward  with  all  manner  of  fa- 
cility and  dHpatch  ;  and  a  treaty  with  Columbus  was 
figned  on  the  17th  of  April  1492.  The  chief  articles 
of  it  were,  that  Columbus  fliould  be  conftituted  high 
admiral  in  all  the  feas,  iilands,  and  continents  he  fhould 
difcover,  with  the  fame  powers  and  prerogatives  that 
belonged  to  the  high  admiral  of  Caftile  within  the  li- 
mits of  his  jurifdidlion.  He  was  alfo  appointed  vice- 
roy in  all  thofe  countries  to  be  difcovered  ;  and  a 
tenth  of  the  produfts  accruing  from  their  produftions 
and  commerce  was  granted  to  him  for  ever.  All  con» 
troverfies  or  law-fuits  with  refpeft  to  mercantile  tranf- 
aAions  were  to  be  determined  by  the  fole  authority  of 
Columbus,  or  of  judges  to  be  appointed  by  him.  He 
was  alfo  permitted  to  advance  one  eighth  part  of  the 
cxpeuce  of  the  expedition,  and  of  carrying  on  com- 
merce with  the  new  countries ;  and  was  intitled,  in 
return,  to  an  eighth  part  of  the  profit.  But,  though 
the  name  of  Ferdinand  was  joined  with  Ifabella  in  this, 
tranfatlion,  his  diftrufl  of  Columbus  was  ftill  fo  violent, 
that  he  refufed  to  take  any  part  in  the  enterprife  as. 
king  of  Arragon  ;  and  as  the  whole  expence  of  the 
expedition  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  crown  of  Caftile,, 
Ifabella  referved  for  her  fubjeds  of  that  kingdom  aa 
exclufive  right  to  all  the  benefits  which  might  accrue 
from  its  fuccefs. 

At  laft  our  adventurer  fet  fail  with  three  fmall  fhips> 
the  whole  expence  of  which  did  not  exceed  L.  4000* 
During  his  voyage  he  met  with  many  difiiculties  from 
the  mutinous  and  timid  difpofition  of  his  men.  He 
was  the  firft  who  obferved  the  variation  of  the  com- 
pafs,  which  threw  the  failors  into  the  utmoft  terror. 
For  this  phenomenon  Columbus  was  obliged  to  invent 
a  reafon,  which,  though  it  did  not  fatisfy  himfelf,  yet 
ferved  to  difpel  their  fears,  or  filence  their  murmurs. 
At  laft,  however,  the  failors  loft  all  patience ;  and 
the  admiral  was  obliged  to  promife  folemnly,  that  in 
cafe  land  was  not  difcovered  in  three  days  he  fhould 
return  to  Europe.  That  very  night,  however,  the 
iflaad  of  San  Salvador  was  difcovered,  which  quickly 

put 
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.  put  an  end  to  all  their  fears.  The  fallors  were  then 
as  extravagant  in  the  praife  of  Columbus  as  they  had 
before  been  infolent  in  reviling  and  threatening  him. 
They  tlirew  themfelves  at  his  feet,  implored  his  par- 
don, and  pronounced  him  to  be  a  perfon  infpired  by 
heaven  with  more  than  human  fagacity  and  fortitude, 
in  order  to  accomplifli  a  delign  fo  far  beyond  the  ideas 
and  conception  of  all  former  iiges.  Having  vifited  fe- 
veral  of  the  Well  India  illands,  and  fettled  a  colony  in 
Hifpaniola*,  he  again  fet  fail  for  Spain;  and  after  cf- 
caping  great  dangers  from  violent  tempells,  arrived  at 
the  port  of  Palos  on  the  15th  of  March  1493. 

As  foon  as  Columbus's  fliip  was  difcovered  ap- 
proaching, all  the  inhabitants  of  Palos  ran  eagerly 
to  the  fiiore,  where  they  received  the  admiral  witli 
royal  honours.  The  court  was  then  at  Barcelona, 
and  Columbus  took  care  immediately  to  acquaint 
the  king  and  queen  of  his  arrival.  They  were  no 
lefs  delighted  than  aftoniflied  with  this  unexpedled 
event.  They  gave  ordei-s  for  conducting  him  into 
the  city  with  all  imaginable  pomp.  They  received 
him  clad  in  their  royal  robes,  and  feated  on  a  throne 
under  a  magnificent  canopy.  When  he  approached, 
they  ftood  up  ;  and,  raifing  him  as  he  kneeled  to  kifs 
their  hands,  commanded  him  to  take  his  feat  upon  a 
chair  prepared  for  him,  and  to  give  a  circumftantial 
account  of  his  voyage.  When  he  had  finifhed  his  ora- 
tion, which  he  delivered  with  much  modefty  and  fim- 
plicity,  the  king  and  queen,  kneeling  down,  offered 
up  folemn  thanks  to  God  for  the  difcovery.  Every  pof- 
fible  mark  of  honour  that  could  be  fuggefted  by  gra- 
titude or  admiration  was  conferred  on  Columbus;  the 
former  capitulation  was  confirmed,  his  family  was  en- 
nobled, and  a  fleet  '..as  ordered  to  be  equipped,  to 
enable  him  to  go  in  queft  of  thofe  more  opulent  coun- 
tries which  he  Itill  confideatly  expefted  to  find. 

Notwithftanding  all  this  refpe«5t,  however,  Colum- 
bus was  no  longer  regarded  than  he  was  fuccefsful. 
The  colonifts  he  carried  over  with  him  were  to  the 
laft  degree  unreafonable  and  unmanageable  ;  fo  that 
he  was  obliged  to  ufe  fome  feverities  with  them  ;  and 
complaints  were  made  to  the  court  of  Spain  againft 
him  for  cruelty.  On  this,  Francis  de  Bovadilla,  a 
knight  of  Calatrava,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
condudt  of  Columbus  ;  with  orders,  in  cafe  he  found 
the  charge  of  maladminiftration  proved,  to  fuperfede 
him,  and  alfume  the  office  of  governor  of  Hifpaniola. 
The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  Columbus  was  fent 
to  Spain  in  chains.  From  thefe,  however,  he  was 
freed  immediately  on  his  arrival,  and  had  an  opportu- 
nity granted  him  of  vindicating  his  innocence.  He 
was,  however,  deprived  of  all  power ;  and  notwith- 
ftanding his  great  fervices,  and  the  folemnity  of  the 
agreement  between  him  and  Ferdinand,  Columbus  never 
could  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  any  part  of  that  treaty. 
At  laft,  difgufted  with  the  ingratitude  of  a  monarch 
whom  he  had  ferved  with  fuch  fidelity  and  fuccefs,  and 
exhaufted  with  fatigues,  he  ended  his  life  on  the  29th 
of  May  1 506. 

Columbus  (Bartholomew),  brother  to  Chriftopher, 
famous  for  his  marine  charts  and  fpheres,  which  he  pre- 
fented  to  Henry  VII.  of  England.  He  died  in  1514.  - 

Columbus  (Don  Ferdinand),  fon  of  Chriftopher, 
and  wnter  of  his  life.    He  entered  into  the  ecclciiafti- 
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cal  ftate  ;  and  founded  a  library,  which  he  bequeathed  Columella 
to  the  church  of  Seville,  to  this  dajr  called  the  Colum-  q^j^^^ 
bine  library.    He  died  in  1 5  60.  <      ^  1  'j* 

COLUMELLA  ( Lucius  Junius  Moderatus ) ,  a  Ro- 
man philofopher,  was  a  native  of  Cadiz,  and  lived  un- 
der the  emperor  Claudius  about  the  year  42.  He  wrote 
a  book  on  agriculture  intitled  De  Re  rujlicat  and  ano- 
ther De  Arhor'ihus. 

COLUMEY,  a  town  of  Red  Ruflia  in  Poland,  feat- 
ed on  the  river  Pruth,  towards  the  confines  of  Mol- 
davia, about  38  miles  from  Haliez,  and  63  fouth  of 
Leopol.  This  town  has  been  very  ill  treated  by  the 
Coflacks,  infomuch  that  it  is  now  inconfiderable,  tho* 
there  are  feveral  mines  of  fait  in  its  diftridt.  E.  Lgng. 
16.  25,  N.  Lat.  48.  45. 

COLUMN,  in  architefture,  a  round  pillar  made 
to  fupport  and  adorn  a  building,  and  compofed  of  a 
bafe,   a  fliaft,  and  capital.     See  Architecture, 

Columns,  denominated  from  their  ufe. — Aftronoml- 
cal  column  is  a  kind  of  obfervatory,  in  form  of  a  very 
high  tower  built  hollow,  and  with  a  fpiral  afcent  to  an 
armillary  fphere  placed  a-top  for  obferving  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Such  is  that  of  the  Doric 
order  erefted  at  the  Hotel  de  SoifTons  at  Paris  by  Ca- 
tharine de  Medicis  for  the  obfervations  of  Oi-ontius  Fi- 
neus,  a  celebrated  aftronomer  of  that  time. 

Chronological  Column,  that  which  bears  fome  hifto- 
rical  infcription  digefted  according  to  the  order  of  time; 
as  by  luftres,  olympiads,  fafti,  epochas,  annals,  &c. 
At  Athens,  there  were  columns  of  this  kind,  whereon 
were  infcribed  the  whole  hiftory  of  Greece  digefted 
into  olympiads. 

Funeral  Column,  that  which  bears  an  urn,  wherein 
are  fuppofed  to  be  inclofed  the  aflies  of  fome  deceafed 
hero  ;  and  whofe  ftiaft  is  fometimes  overfpread  with 
tears  and  flames,  which  are  fymbols  of  grief  and  of 
immortality. 

Gnomonlc  Column,  a  cylinder  whereon  the  hour  of 
the  day  is  reprefented  by  the  lhadow  of  a  ftile.  See 
Dial. 

Hiflorical  Column,  is  that  whofe  fliaft  is  adorned  with 
a  bafFo-relievo,  running  in  a  fpiral  line  its  whole  length, 
and  containing  the  hiftory  of  fome  great  perfonage  : 
fuch  are  the  Trajan  and  Antonine  columns  at  Rome. 

Hollow  Column,  that  which  has  a  fpiral  ftair-cafe 
withinfide  for  the  covenience  of  afcending  to  the  top  ; 
as  the  Trajan  column,  the  ftair-cafe  whereof  confifts  of 
1 85  fteps,  and  is  illuminated  by  43  little  windows,  each 
of  which  is  divided  by  tambours  of  white  marble.  The 
monument,  or  fire-column,  at  London,  has  alfo  a 
ftair-cafe;  but  it  docs  not  reach  to  the  top.  Thefe 
kinds  of  columns  are  alfo  called  columns  coclidea,  or  coch- 
lidea. 

Indicative  Column,  that  which  ferves  to  fhow  the 
tides,  &c.  along  the  fea-coafts.  Of  this  kind  there  is 
one  at  Grand  Cairo  of  marble,  whereon  the  over- 
flowings of  the  Nile  are  exprefled  :  by  this  they  form 
a  judgment  of  the  fucceeding  feafon  ;  when  the  water, 
for  inftance,  afcends  to  23  feet,  it  is  a  fign  of  great 
fertility  in  Egypt.    See  Nilometer. 

LiflruSive  Column,  that  ralfed,  according  to  Jofe- 
phus,  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  by  the  fons  of  Adam,  whereon 
were  engraven  the  principles  of  arts  and  fciences. 
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Column.  Baudelot  tells  U8,  that  the  fon  of  Pififtratua  ralfed  ano- 
ther  of  this  kind,  of  ftone,  containing  the  rules  and 
precepts  of  agriculture. 

Itinerary  Column,  a  column  with  feveral  faces,  pla- 
ced in  the  crofs  ways  in  large  roads  ;  ferving  to  (how 
the  different  routs  by  infcriptions  thereon. 

LaBary  Column,  at  Rome,  according  to  Feftus,  was 
a  column  erefted  in  the  herb-market,  now  the  place 
Montanara,  which  had  a  cavity  in  its  pedeftal,  wherein 
young  children  abandoned  by  their  parents,  out  of  po- 
verty or  inhumanity,  were  expofed,  to  be  brought  up 
at  the  public  expence. 

Legal  Column.  Among  the  Lacedemonians  there 
were  columns  raifed  in  public  places,  whereon  were 
engraven  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  ftate. 

Lhnitrophous  or  Boundary  Column,  that  which  fhows 
the  limits  of  a  kingdom  or  country  conquered.  Such 
was  that  which  Pliny  fays  Alexander  the  Great  eredted 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Indifes. 

Manub'tary  Column,  from  the  Latin  manubla,  "  fpoils 
of  the  enemy  ;"  a  column  adorned  with  trophies  built 
in  imitation  of  trees,  whereon  the  fpoils  of  enemies  were 
anciently  hung.    See  Trophy. 

Memorial  Column,  that  raifed  on  occafion  of  any 
remarkable  event ;  as  the  monument  of  London,  built 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  burning  of  that  city 
in  1666.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  fluted,  hollow,  with 
a  winding  ftair-cafe  ;  and  terminated  a-top  with  wa- 
^  viog  flames.  There  Is  alfo  another  of  the  kind,  in 
form  of  an  obellflc,  on  the  banks  af  the  Rhine  in  the 
Palatinate,  in  memory  of  the  famous  paffage  of  that 
river  by  the  great  Guftavus  Adolphus  and  his  army. 

Menian  Column,  any  column  which  fupports  a  bal- 
cony or  menlana.  The  origin  of  this  kind  of  column, 
Suetonius  and  Afcanlus  refer  to  one  Menias ;  who  ha- 
ving fold  his  houfe  to  Cato  and  Flaccus,  confuls,  to  be 
converted  Into  a  public  edifice,  referved  to  himfelf  the 
right  of  ralfing  a  column  withoutfide,  to  bear  a  balcony, 
whence  he  might  fee  the  fliews. 

MilUary  Column,  was  a  column  of  marble  raifed 
by  order  of  Auguilus  In  the  middle  of  the  Roman  fo- 
rum ;  from  whence,  as  a  centre,  the  diftances  of  the 
feveral  cities,  &c.  of  the  empire  were  reckoned,  by 
other  milliary  columns  difpofed  at  equal  dittances  on 
all  the  grand  roads.  This  column  was  of  white  mar- 
ble, the  fame  with  that  which  is  now  feen  on  the  bal- 
lufl:rade  of  the  perron  of  the  capital  at  Rome.  Its 
proportion  is  maffive,  being  a  fliort  cyllnde;*,  the  fym- 
hol  of  the  globe  of  the  earth.  It  was  called  milliarium 
aureum,  as  having  been  gilt,  at  leaft  the  ball,  by  order 
of  Auguilus.  It  was  refl:ored  by  the  emperors  Vefpa- 
fian  and  Adrian,  as  appears  by  the  infcriptions. 

Military  Column,  among  the  Romans,  a  column 
whereon  was  engraven  a  lilt  of  the  forces  in  the  Roman 
army,  ranged  by  legions,  in  their  proper  order  ;  with 
defign  to  preferve  the  memory  of  the  number  of  fol- 
diers,  and  of  the  order  preferved  in  any  military  ex- 
pedition. They  had  another  kind  of  military  column, 
which  they  called  columna  hellica,  ft;anding  before  the 
temple  of  Janus  ;  at  the  foot  whereof  the  conful  decla- 
red war,  by  throwing  a  javelin  towards  the  enemies 
countries. 

Sepulchral  Column,  anciently  was  a  column  ere6ted 
on  a  tomb  or  fepulchre,  with  an  infcription  on  its  bafe. 
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Thofe  over  die  tombs  of  perfons  of  diftiit^lon  were  Columa 
very  large  ;  thofe  for  the  common  people  fmall :  thefe 
lall  are  called  Jlele  and  cippi. 

Statuary  Column,  that  which  fupports  a  ftatue.  Such 
was  that  eredled  by  Pope  Paul  V.  on  a  pedeftal  before 
the  church  of  St  Ma:  la  at  Rome  ;  to  fupport  a  fliatue 
of  the  Virgin,  which  is  of  gilt  brafs.  This  column 
was  drfg  up  in  the  temple  of  peace ;  its  (haft  is  a  fingle- 
block  of  white  marble  494-  feet  high,  and  five  feet  eight 
inches  diameter,  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

The  term  Jlatuary  column  may  llkewife  be  applied 
to  Caryatides,  perfians,  termini,  and  other  human  fii- 
gures,  which  do  the  office  of  columns  ;  and  which  Vi- 
truvius  calls  telomones  and  atlantes.  See  Architecthre, 

54-. 

Triumphal  Column,  a  column  erefted  among  the  an- 
cients in  honour  of  an  hero  ;  the  joints  of  the  Hones, 
or  courfes  whereof,  were  covered  with  as  many  crowna 
as  he  had  made  different  military  expeditions.  Each 
crown  had  Its  particular  name,  as  vallaris,  which  was 
befet  with  fpikes,  in  memory  of  having  forced  a  pali- 
fade.  Muralis,  adorned  with  little  turrets  or  battle- 
ments, for  having  mounted  an  affault.  Navalis,  of 
prows  and  beaks  of  veffels ;  for  having  overcome  at 
fea.  Ohjidionales,  or  graminales,  of  grafs ;  for  havlnjir 
raifed  a  fiege.  Ovans,  of  myrtle ;  which  expreffed 
an  ovation,  or  little  triumph  ;  and  triumphalli,  of  lau- 
rel, for  a  grand  triumph.    See  Crown. 

COLUMNARIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  heavy 
tribute,  demanded  for  every  pillar  of  a  houfe.  It  was 
firlt  laid  on  by  Julius  Cjefar,  In  order  to  put  a  ftop  to 
the  extravagant  expences  laid  out  on  fumptuous  build- 
ings. 

COLUMNEA,  In  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermla  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamla  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  Perfonatx.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite  ; 
the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  arched  and  entire  ;  gibbous 
above  the  bafe ;  the  antherse  convex  ;  the  capfule  bi- 
locular.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Marti- 
nlco,  of  which  we  have  no  particular  defcriptlon. 

COLUMNIFERI,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants 
in  the  fragmenta  mtthodi  naturalis  of  Linnaeus,  in  which 
are  the  following  genera,  w'z.  bixa,  corchorus,  hello- 
carpus,  kiggelaria,  microcos,  muntingia,  thea,  tilea, 
turnera,  triumfetta,  ayenia,  grevia,  heli^leres,  klein- 
hovla,  adanfonia,  alcjea,  althjea,  bombax,  camellia, 
gofypium,  hermannia,  hibifcus,  lavatera,  malope,  mal- 
va,  iTielochIa,  napiea,  pentapetes,  lida,  fl:ewartla,  theo- 
broma,  urena,  waltharla. 

COLURES,  in  aitronomyand  geography,  two  great 
circles  fuppofed  to  interfeft  each  other  at  right  angles 
in  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  to  pafs  through  the  fol- 
ftitlal  and  equinoilial  points  of  the  ecliptic.    See  Geo- 

GRAPHY. 

COLURI,  a  little  ifland  in  the  gulph  of  Engia,  in 
the  Archipelago,  formerly  called  Salatnis.  The  prin- 
cipal town  is  of  the  fame  name,  and  feated  on  the  fouth 
fide,  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  which  is  one  of  the 
fineft  in  the  world.  The  famous  Grecian  hero,  Ajax, 
who  makes  fuch  a  figure  in  Homer's  Iliad,  was  king 
of  this  ifland.  It  is  now,  however,  but  a  poor  place  ; 
its  commodities  coniift  of  wheat,  barley,  tar,  rofin, 
pit-coal,  fponges,  and  pot-afhes,  which  they  carry  to 
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Athens.    It  I's  feven  miles  fouth  from  Athens,  and  is 
feparated  from  the  continenl  by  a  ftrait  about  a  mile 
■  over. 

COLUTEA,  BASTARD-SENA,  in  botany:  A  genus 
of  the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadclphia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  3  2d  order,  PapUionaceds.  The  calyx  is  quin- 
quefid ;  the  legumen  inflated,  opening  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  bafe.  There  are  three  fpecies,  all  of  them 
deciduous  flowering  flirubs,  adorned  with  many-lobed 
leaves,  and  butterfly- fliaped  flowers,  of  a  deep  yellow 
or  red  colour.  They  aie  propagated  both  by  feeds 
and  layers,  and  are  hardy  enough,  though  they  fome- 
times  require  a  little  flicker  when  the  weather  is  very 
cold. 

COLYBA,  or  Colybus;  a  term  in  the  Greek  li- 
turgy, fignifying  an  offering  of  corn  anS  boiled  pulfe, 
made  in  honour  of  fehe  faints,  and  for  the  fake  of  the 
dead. 

Balfamon,  P.  Goar,  Leo,  AUatius,  and  others,  have 
■written  on  the  fubjeft  of  colyba:  the  fubftance  of  what 
tliey  have  faid  is  as  follows  :  The  Greeks  boil  a  quan- 
tity of  wheat,  Imd  lay  it  In  little  heaps  on  a  plate  ; 
adding  beaten  peas,  HUts  cut  fmall,  and  gi-ape-ftones, 
which  they  divide  into  feveral  compartments,  fepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  leaves  of  parflcy.  A  little 
heap  of  wheat,  thus  feafoned,  they  call  y-oxuCa,  They 
have  a  particular  formula  for  the  benediftion  of  the 
colyba  :  wherein,  praying  that  the  children  of  Babylon 
may  be  fed  with  pulfe,  and  that  they  may  be  in  better 
condition  than  other  people,  they  defire  God  to  blefs 
thofe  fruits,  and  thofe  who  eat  them,  becaufe  offered 
to  his  glory,  to  the  honour  of  fuch  a  faint,  and  in  me- 
mory of  the  faithful  deceafed.  Balfamon  refers  the 
inftitution  of  this  ceremony  to  St  Athanafms  ;  but 
the  Greek  Synaxary  to  the  time  of  Julian  the  apo- 
itate. 

COLYMBUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  of  anferes.  The  bill  has  no  teeth,  is  fubu- 
latcd,  fl:raight,  and  fliarp-pointed  ;  the  teeth  are  in  the 
throat ;  the  nofl:rils  are  linear,  and  at  the  bafe  of  the 
bill ;  and  the  legs  are  unfit  for  walking.  This  genus 
includes  the  divers,  guillemots,  and  grebes  ;  of  which 
the  following  are  the  moil  remarkable  fpecies. 

I.  The  gry  He,  or  black  guillemot,  is  in  length  14  Inch- 
es, in  breadth  22  ;  the  bill  is  an  inch  and  an  half  long, 
ftralght,  flender,  and  black;  the  Infide  of  the  mouth  red  ; 
on  each  wing  Is  a  large  bed  of  white,  which  in  young 
birds  is  fpotted  ;  the  tips  of  the  lefler  quill-feathers,  and 
the  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  white  :  except  thofe,  the 
whole  plumage  is  black.  In  winter  it  is  faid  to  change 
to  white;  and  a  variety  fpotted  with  black  and  white 
is  not  uncommon  in  Scotland.  The  tail  confiils  of  1 2 
feathers ;  the  legs  are  red.  Thefe  birds  are  found 
on  the  Bafs  ifle  in  Scotland;  in  the  Ifland  of  St  Kilda; 
and,  as  Mr  Ray  imagines,  in  the  Farm  Iflands  off  the 
coaft  of  Northumberland.  It  has  alfo  been  feen  on  the 
rocks  of  Uandldno,  in  Caernarvonfliire,  In  Wales. 
Except  in  breeding-time  it  keeps  always  at  fea  ;  and 
is  very  difficult  to  be  fl\ot,  diving  at  the  flafli  of  the 
pan.  The  Welfli  call  this  bird  oafcan  longur,  or  "  the 
failor's  hatred,"  from  a  notion  that  Its  appearance 
forebodes  a  fl:orm.  It  vifits  St  Kildei's  In  March;  makes 
its  nefl^  far  under  ground  ;  ^d  lays  a  grey  egg,  or,  as 


Steller  fays,  whitllh  and  fpotted  with  rufl:,  andfpeckled  CoInnTiBs. 

with  afh-colour.  '  v  ■■' 

2.  The  trolle,  or  foolifli  guillemot,  weighs  24  ounces  : 
Its  length  Is  1 7  inches,  the  breadth  2  74  ;  the  bill  is  three 
inches  long,  black,  ftralght,  and  lharp-pointed;  near  the 
end  of  the  lower  mandible  is  a  fmall  procefs  ;  the  infide 
of  the  mouth  yellow  ;  the  feathers  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  bill  are  fliort  and  foft  like  velvet ;  from  the  eye  to 
the  hind  part  of  the  head  Is  a  fmall  divifion  of  the 
feathers.  The  head,  neck,  back,  wings,  and  tail,  are 
of  a  deep  moufe-colour  ;  the  tips  of  the  lefler  quill- 
feathers  white  ;  the  whole  under  part  of  the  body  is 
of  a  pure  white  ;  the  fides  under  the  wings  marked 
with  diiiky  lines.  Immediately  above  the  thighs  are 
fome  long  feathers  that  curl  over  them.  The  legs  are 
dufl<y.  They  are  found  in  amazing  numbers  on  the 
high  cliffs  of  feveval  of  the  Britifh  coafl:s,  and  appear 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  ank.  They  are  very  fimple 
birds  :  for  notwithttanding  they  are  fliot  at,  and  fee 
their  companions  killed  by  them,  they  will  not  quit 
the  lock.  L.ike  the  auk  they  lay  only  one  egg,  which 
is  very  large  :  fome  are  of  a  line  pale  blue  ;  others 
white,  fpotted,  or  moft  elegantly  fl:reaked  with  Hnes 
crofling  each  other  In  all  direftlons.  They  continue 
about  the  Orkneys  the  whole  winter.  The  chief 
places  they  are  known  to  breed  in  are  the  uninhabited 
ifle  of  Prieftholm,  near  the  ifle  of  Anglefy ;  on  a  rock 
called  Godreve,  not  far  from  St  Ives  in  Cornwall  ;  the 
Earn  Ifles,  near  the  coaft  of  Northumberland  ;  and  the 
cliffs  about  Scarborough  in  Yorkfliire.  They  are  alfo 
found  in  moft  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  tO' 
Spitfbergen,  the  coaft  of  Lapmark,  and  along  the 
white  and  icy  fea  quite  to  Kamtfchatka.  Is  frequent- 
ly met  with  on  the  coafts  of  Italy  la  the  winter.  It 
is  alfo  known  in  Newfoundland,  and  in  a  few  parts  6f 
the  continent  of  North  America,  but  has  not  hitherto 
been  talked  of  as  common.  Our  laft  voyagers  met 
with  it  on  the  coaft  north  of  Nootka  Sound.  It  Is 
known  by  feveral  names ;  by  the  Welch,  gutUem  ;  at 
North«raberland  and  Durham,  ^2«7/(?ff2o/  ovjea-hen;  in 
Yorkfliire,  a  fcout ;  by  the  Cornifli,  kiddah  ;  in  the  fou- 
thern  parts,  'cuiUock;  and  in  Kamtfchatka,  aru  or  kara. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  laft  kill  them  la  numbers  for 
the  fake  of  their  flefh,  though  it  is  certainly  very 
tough  and  111  taftcd  ;  but  more  efpecially  for  their 
fkins,  of  which,  as  of  other  fowls,  they  make  gar- 
ments :  the  eggs  are  alfo  accounted  a  great  deli- 
cacy. 

3.  The  feptentrlonalis,  or  red-throated  diver,  I9 
more  elegantly  fhaped  than  the  others.  It  weighs 
three  pounds.  The  length  to  the  end  of  the  tail  is 
two  feet ;  to  the  toes  two  feet  four  inches:  the  breadth 
three  feet  five  inches.  The  head  is  fmall  and  taper, 
the  bill  ftralght  ;  the  head  and  chin  are  of  a  fine  uni- 
form grey  ;  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  marked  with 
duflty  and  white  lines  pointing  downwards;  the  throat 
is  of  a  dull  red ;  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body, 
tail,  and  wings,  of  a  deep  grey,  almoft  duflcy;  but  the 
coverts  of  the  wings  and  the  back  are  marked  with  a 
few  white  fp  jts  ;  the  under  fide  of  the  body  is  white  ; 
the  legs  duflcy.  This  fpecies  breeds  In  the  northern 
parts  of  Scotland,  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes.  It  Is 
found  alfo  In  Ruffia,  Siberia,  and  Kamtfchatka ;  but 
does  not  haunt  the  inland  lakes.  It  is  common  in  Ice- 
3  land 
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Co1yn\l3us.  land  and  Greenland,  where  it  breeds  in  June,  and  lays 
V  two  afh-coloured  eggs,  marked  with  a  few  black  fpots ; 
it  make*  its  neft  in  the  grafs  on  the  (hores,  compofed 
of  mofs  and  grafs,  and  placed  contiguous  to  the  water. 
It  fwims  and  dives  well,  and  flies  admirably,  and  while 
flying  is  very  noify.  It  feeds  on  fmall  fifh,  crabs,  and 
fea  infeAs.  In  the  fummer,  it  inhabits  the  rivers  of 
Hudfon's  bay,  appearing  as  foon  as  the  rivers  are 
open.  Here  it  lays  in  June,  and  lines  the  neft  with  a 
little  down  from  its  own  breaft  ;  the  young  fly  before 
the  end  of  Auguft,  and  they  all  depart  in  September. 
They  are  called  by  the  natives  ajfee-moqua.  They 
prey  much  on  the  fifh  entangled  in  the  nets ;  but  are 
often  thereby  caught  themfelves. 

4.  The  arfticus,  or  black-throated  diver,  is  fomewjlat 
larger  than  the  laft  :  the  bill  is  black,  and  alfo  the  front ; 
the  hind  part  of  the  head  and  neck  cinereous  ;  the  fides 
of  the  neck  marked  with  black  and  white  lines  pointing 
downwards ;  the  fore-part  of  a  glofTy  variable  black, 
purple,  and  green.  The  back,  fcapulars,  and  coverts  of 
the  wings,  are  black,  marked,  the  two  firft  with  fquare, 
the  laft  with  round  fpots  of  white ;  the  quill-feathers 
duflcy  ;  the  breaft  and  belly  white  ;  the  tail  fhort  and 
black ;  legs  partly  dufl<y,  and  pailly  reddifh.  This 
fpecies  is  now  and  then  found  in  England,  but  is  not 
common.  It  is  fufficiently  plenty  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 
Frequent  in  the  inland  lakes  of  Siberia,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  arftic  regions  ;  in  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the 
Ferroe  Ifles  ;  and  in  America  at  Hudfon's  bay.  It  ia 
fuppofed  to  cry  and  be  very  reftlefs  before  rain,  making 
a  great  noife  :  hence  the  Norwegians  think  it  impious 
to  dettroy  this  fpecies  ;  but  the  Swedes,  lefs  fuperfti- 
tious,  drefs  their  fldns,  which,  like  all  of  this  genus, 
are  exceedingly  tough,  and  ufe  them  for  gun-cafes  and 
facings  for  vv'inter  caps. 

5.  The  glacialis,  or  northern  diver,  is  three  feet  five 
inches  in  length  :  the  breadth  four  feet  eight ;  the  bill  to 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  four  inches  long,  black  and 
ftrongly  made.  The  head  and  neck  are  of  a  deep  black  ; 
the  hind  part  of  the  latter  is  marked  with  a  large  femilu- 
narwhite  band;  immediately  under  the  throat  is  another; 
both  marked  with  black  oblong  ftrokes  pointing  down : 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  of  a  deep  black,  glofied 
with  a  rich  pui-ple  ;  the  whole  under  iide  of  the  body 
is  white  ;  the  fides  of  the  breaft  marked  with  black 
lines  ;  the  back,  coverts  of  the  wings,  and  fcapulars, 
are  black  marked  with  white  fpots ;  thofe  on  the  fca- 
pulars are  very  large,  and  of  a  fquare  ftiape  ;  two  at 
the  end  of  each  feather.  The  tail  is  very  iTiort,  and 
almoft  concealed  by  the  coverts,  which  are  duflcy, 
fpotted  with  white  ;  the  legs  are  black.  This  fpecies 
inhabits  feveral  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  but  is 
not  very  frequent  on  our  fliores  ;  nor  ever  feen  fouth- 
ward  except  in  very  fevere  winters.  It  is  feldom  met 
wijth  on  land,  being  for  the  moft  part  on  the  open  fea, 
where  it  is  continually  diving  for  fifli,  which  it  does 
with  great  agility,  and  flies  high  and  well.  It  is  com- 
mon in  Iceland  and  Greenland,  where  it  breeds,  and  at 
that  time  frequents  the  frefli  waters.  It  -s  fufhciently 
plentiful  in  Noi-way,  and  all  along  the  arctic  coafts,  as 
far  as  the  river  Ob,  in  the  Ruffian  dominions.  The 
Barabinzians,  a  nation  fituated  between  that  river  and 
the  Irtifch,  tan  the  breafts  of  this  and  other  water-fowl ; 
whofe  fldns  they  prepare  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
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ferve  the  down  upon  them  ;  and  fewing  a  number  of  Colymbus 
them  together,  their  hufbands  fell  them,  to  make  pel-  *— -v— 
lices,  caps,  &c.  Garments  made  of  thefe  are  very 
warm,  never  imbibing  the  leaft  moifture;  'and  are  more 
laftiiig  than  could  be  imagined.  It  is  alfo  met  with 
among  the  lakes  of  Hudfon's  bay.  The  natives  of 
Greenland  ufe  the  fldns  for  cloathing  ;  and  the  In- 
dians about  Hudfon's  bay  adorn  their  heads  with  cir- 
clets of  their  feathers.  At  the  laft  place  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  ath'ime-moqua.  As  they  are  feldom 
feen  on  the  fea-coafts,  but  chiefly  among  the  lakes, 
they  are  called  by  the  Indians  Inland  loons. 

6.  The  immer,  or  ember-goofe,  is  fuperior  in  fize 
to  a  common  goofe.  The  head  is  duflcy  ;  the  back, 
coverts  of  the  wings,  and  tail,  clouded  with  lighter 
and  darker  fhades  of  the  fame.  The  primaries  and 
tail  are  black  ;  the  under  fide  of  the  neck  fpotted  with 
duflcy ;  the  breaft  and  belly  filvery  :  the  legs  black. 
They  inhabit  the  feas  about  the  Orkney  Iflands ;  but 
in  fevere  winters  vifit  the  fouthern  parts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. They  are  found  alfo  in  Iceland,  and  moft  parts 
of  northern  Europe  ;  likewife  in  Kamtfchatka  ;  but 
not  in  any  parts  of  Siberia  or  Ruffia.  It  likewife  in- 
habits Switzerland,  particularly  on  the  lake  Conftance, 
where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  jluder.  It  is  faid 
to  dive  wonderfully  well,  and  to  rife  at  an  amazing 
diftance  from  the  place  where  it  plunged.  The  female 
makes  its  neft  among  the  reeds  and  flags,  and  places 
it  in  the  water  ;  fo  that  it  is  continually  wet,  as  in 
fome  of  the  grebe  genus.  It  is  difficult  to  be  taken, 
either  on  land  or  fwimming  on  the  water ;  but  is  not 
unfrequently  caught  under  the  water  by  a  hook  baited 
with  a  fmall  fifli,  its  ufual  food. 

7,  The  Chinefe  diver,  defcribed  by  Mr  Latham  ; 
the  fize  uncertain,  but  in  the  drawing  the  length  was 
1 4  inches.  The  bill  duflcy  :  irides  afli-colour  :  the 
upper  parts  of  the  head,  neck,  body,  wings,  and  tail, 
duflcy  greenifli  brown ;  the  middle  of  the  feathers  much 
darker :  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  the  fame,  but  con- 
fiderably  paler :  chin  pale  rufous  :  breaft  and  under 
parts  of  the  body  pale  rufous  white,  marked  with  duflcy 
rufous  fpots  :  the  quills  and  tail  are  plain  brown,  the 
laft  fliort :  legs  afli-colour.  Suppofed  to  inhabit  Chi- 
na, as  Mr  Latham  faw  it  among  other  well  painted 
drawings  at  Sir  Jofeph  lianks's;  it  was  in  the  attitude 
of  fifliing,  with  a  brafs  ring  round  the  middle  of  the 
neck,  in  the  manner  of  the  figure,  Plate  CXXVI. 
From  the  various  and  uncertain  accounts  of  authors, 
we  are  not  clear  what  birds  the  Chinefe  ufe  for  catch- 
ing fifli ;  the  cuftom,  however,  of  doing  it  is  manifeft, 
from  the  relations  of  many  travellers.  The  bird  ufed 
for  this  purpofe  has  a  ring  faftened  round  the  middle 
of  the  neck,  in  order  to  prevent  its  fwallowing ;  be- 
fides  this  it  has  a  flender  long  ftring  faftened  to  it  ; 
and,  thus  accoutred,  is  taken  by  its  mafter  into  his 
filhing-boat,  from  the  edge  of  which  it  is  taught  to 
plunge  after  the  fifli  as  they  pafs  by ;  and  as  the  ring 
prevents  their  paffing  fuilher  down-^rds,  they  are 
taken  from  the  mouth  of  the  bird  as  faft  as  they  are 
caught.  In  this  manner  fometimes  a  great  many  are 
procured  in  the  cou  fe  of  a  few  hours.  When  the 
keeper  of  the  bird  has  taken  fuflicient  for  himfelf,  the 
ring  is  taken  oflF,  and  the  poor  flave  fuffered  to  fatisfy 
its  own  hunger.  We  do  not  here  give  this  bird  as  the" 
one  moft  commonly  ufed  for  the  above  purpofe  ;  but 
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Colymbus.  have  tlioilght  right  to  figure  It,  as  a  fpecieSj  if  not 
*       new,  at  lead  as  not  generally  known  ;  and  probably, 
from  the  circumftance  of  its  fituation  in  the  painting, 
may  prove  one  of  the  birds  ufed  on  this  occafion. 

8.  The  ftellatus,  or  fpeckled  diver,  a  fpecies  lefs  ihan 
the  former,  weighs  two  pounds  and  a  half :  and  is  2  7 
inches  in  length  and  three  feet  nine  in  breadth.  The 
bill  is  three  inches  long,  bending  a  trifle  upwards;  and 
is  of  a  pale  horn-colour,  the  top  of  the  upper  mandi- 
ble dofky;  the  head  is  duflcy,  dotted  with  grey  ;  hind 
part  of  the  neck  plain  dullcy ;  the  fides  under  the  eye, 
the  chin,  and  throat,  white ;  fore  part  of  the  neck  very 
pale  afli-colour  ;  back  duflcy,  marked  with  oval  fpots 
of  white  ;  fides  of  the  breaft  and  body  the  fame,  but 
fmaller  ;  the  fpots  on  the  rump  and  tail  minute ;  breaft 
and  under  parts  white  ;  quills  duflcy  ;  legs  brown  ; 
webs  and  claws  pale.  This  bird  is  pretty  frequent  in 
England  ;  fufficiently  fo  on  the  river  Thames,  where 
it  is  called  by  the  fifhermen  fprat  loon,  being  often  feen 
in  vaft  numbers  among  the  fhoals  of  that  fifh,  diving 
after  them,  and  frequently  approaching  very  near  the 
boats  while  fifhing.  It  is  common  about  the  Baltic 
and  the  White  Sea,  but  not  obferved  in  other  parts  of 
Ruffia,  yet  is  a  native  of  Kamtfchatka.  It  lays  two 
eggs,  in  the  grafs,  on  the  borders  of  lakes  not  far  from 
the  fea  ;  they  are  exaftly  oval,  the  fize  of  thofe  of  a 
goofe,  dufky,  marked  with  a  few  black  fpots.  Thefe 
are  alfo  frequent  about  the  fifh  ponds  in  France,  ex- 
cept they  are  frozen,  when  they  betake  themfelves  to 
the  rivers.  I'his  and  the  two  laft  vifit  New  York  in 
winter,  but  return  very  far  north  to  breed. 

9.  The  cryftatus,crefted  diver,  or  cargoofe,  weighs  two 
pounds  and  an  half.  Its  length  is  2 1  inches,  the  breadth 
30;  the  bill  is  two  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  led  at  the 
bafe,  and  black  at  the  point ;  between  the  bill  and  the 
eyes  is  a  flripe  of  black  naked  flcin  ;  the  irides  are  of 
a  fine  pale  red;  the  tongue  is  a  third  part  fhorter  than 
the  bill,  flender,  hard  at  the  end,  and  a  little  divided  ; 
on  the  head  is  a  large  duflcy  creft,  feparated  in  the 
middle.    The  cheeks  and  throat  are  furrounded  with 
a  long  pendent  ruff,  of  a  bright  tawney  colour,  edged 
with  black  ;  the  chin  is  white  ;  from  the  bill  to  the 
eye  is  a  black  line,  and  above  that  a  white  one ;  the 
hind  part  of  the  neck  and  the  back  are  of  a  footy  hue ; 
the  rump,  for  it  wants  a  tail,  is  covered  with  long  foft 
down.    The  covert-feathers  on  the  fecond  and  third 
joints  of  the  wing,  and  the  under  coverjts,  are  white  ; 
all  the  other  wing-feathers,  except  the  fecondaries, 
are  duflcy,  thofe  being  white  ;  the  breaft  and  belly 
are  of  a  mofl  beautiful  filveiy  white,  gloffy  as  fattin  : 
the  outfide  of  the  legs  and  the  bottom  of  the  feet  are 
duflcy;  the  infide  of  the  legs  and  the  toes  of  a  pale 
green.    Thefe  birds  frequent  the  meres  of  Shrop- 
fhire  and  Chefliire,  where  they  breed  ;  and  the  great 
fen  of  IJncolnfhire,  where  they  are  called  gaunis. 
Their  flcins  are  made  into  tippets,  and  fold  at  as  high 
a  price  as  thofe  which  come  from  Geneva.    This  fpe- 
cies lays  four  eggs  of  a  white  colour,  and  the  fame 
fize  with  thofe  of  a  pigeon.    The  neft  is  formed  of 
the  roots  of  bugbane,  ttalks  of  water-lily,  pond-weed, 
and  water-violet,  floating  independent  among  the  reeds 
and  flags;  die  water  penetrates  it,  and  the  bird  fits 
and  hatches  the  eggs  in  that  wet  condition  ;  the  neft 
is  fometimes  blown  from  among  the  flags  into  the 
middle  of  the  water ;  in  thefe  cirGunaftances  the  fabls 
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of  the  halcyon's  nell  may,  in  fome  meaiure,  be  vindi-  CofymlH*, 
cated.  It  is  a  careful  nurfe  of  its  young  ;  being  ob- 
ferve^  to  feed  them  moft  afliduoufly,  commonly  with  *  ' 
fmall  eels  ;  and  when  the  infant  brood  are  tired,  the 
parent  will  carry  them  either  on  its  back  or  under  its 
Vvings.  It  preys  on  fifh,  and  is  almoft  perpetually  di- 
ving ;  it  docs  not  fh'ow  much  more  than  the  head  a- 
bove  water  :  and  is  very  difficult  to  be  fliot,  as  it  dart* 
down  on  the  leaft  appearance  of  danger.  It  is  never 
feen  on  land  ;  and,  though  difturbed  ever  fo  often, 
will  not  fly  farther  than  the  end  of  the  lake.  Its  fkin 
is  out  of  feafon  about  February,  lofing  then  its  bright 
colour ;  and  in  the  breeding  time  its  breaft  is  almoft 
bare.    The  flefh  is  exceflively  rank. 

,  10.  The  urinator,  or  tippet-grebe,  thought  by  Mr 
Latham  not  to  be  a  different  fpecies  from  the  former, 
being  only  fomewhat  lefs,  and  wanting  the  creft  and 
ruff.  The  fides  of  the  neck  are  ftriped  downwards  from 
the  head  with  narrow  lines  of  black  and  white  :  in  other 
refpefts  the  colours  and  marks  agree  with  that  bird. 
This  fpecies  has  been  fliot  on  Roftem  Mere  in  Chefhire. 
It  is  rather  fcarce  in  England,  but  is  common  in  the 
winter  time  on  the  lake  of  Geneva.  They  appear 
there  in  flocks  of  ro  or  12;  and  are  killed  for  the 
fake  of  their  beautiful  fkins.  The  under  fide  of  them 
being  dreffed  with  the  feathers  oh,  are  made  into 
muffs  and  tippets  :  each  bird  fells  for  about  \  4  fhillings. 

1 1.  Theauritu8,earedgrebe,or  dob-chick, isin  length 
one  foot  to  the  rump  j  the  extent  is  22  inches  ;  the  bill 
black,  flender,  and  flightly  recurvated  ;  the  irides 
Grimfon  ;  the  head  and  neck  are  black ;  the  throat 
fpotted  with  white;  the  whole  upper  fide  of  a  blackifli 
brown,  except  the  ridge  of  the  wing  about  the  firft 
joint,  and  the  fecondary  feathers,  which  are  white ; 
the  breaft,  belly,  and  inner  coverts  of  the  wings  are 
white ;  the  fubaxillary  feathers,  and  fome  on  the  fide 
of  the  rump,  ferruginous.  Behind  the  eyes,  on  each 
fide,  is  a  tuft  of  long,  loofc,  ruft  coloured  feathers 
hanging  backwards  ;  the  legs  are  of  a  duflcy  green. 
They  inhabit  the  fens  near  Spalding  where  they 
breed.  No  external  difi^erence  is  to  be  obferved  be- 
tween the  male  and  the  female  of  this  fpecies.  They 
make  their  neft  not  unlike  that  of  the  former ;  and 
lay  four  or  five  fmall  eggs. 

12.  The  horned  grebe,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  teal  j 
weight,  one  pound  ;  length,  one  foot;  breadth,  16 
inches.  Bill  one  inch,  duflcy  ;  head  very  full  of  fea- 
thers, and  of  a  gloffy  deep  green,  nearly  black  :  thro* 
each  eye  is  a  ftreak  of  yellow  feathers,  elongated  into 
a  tuft  as  it  paffes  to  the  hind  head  :  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck  and  back  is  a  duflcy  brown  ;  the  fore  part  of 
the  neck  and  breaft,  dark  orange  red  :  the  lefTer  wing 
coverts,  cinerous ;  the  greater  and  quiils,  black  ;  'mid- 
dle ones,  white  :  belly,  gloffy  white ;  legs,  cinerous 
blue  before,  pale  behind. — It  inhabites  Hudfon's  bay; 
and  firft  appears  in  May,  about  the  frefii  waters.  It 
lays  from  two  to  fou)-  white  eggs  in  June,  among  the 
aquatic  plants  ;  and  is  faid  to  cover  them  when  abroad. 
It  retires  fouth  in  autumn  ;  appears  then  at  New  York, 
flaying  till  fpring,  when  it  returns  to  the  north.  For 
its  vaft  quicknefs  in  diving,  it  is  called  the  luater-iv'ttch. 
At  Hudfon's  bay,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  feekeep. 
See  Plate  CXLIII. 

COM,  a  town  of  Afia  in  the  empire  of  Perfia,  and 
province  of  Iiacagenai*    It  is  a  large  populous  place, 
Z  bur 
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but  has  fuffered  greatly  by  the  civil  wars. 
49.  I.  N.  Lat.  34.  o. 

COMA,  or  CoMA-viGiL,  a  preternatural  propen- 
fity  to  fleep,  when,  neverthelefs,  the  patient  does  not 
fleep,  or  if  he  does,  awakes  innmediately  without  any 
relief.    See  M.edi cise- In fiex. 

Coma  Berenices,  Berenice's  hair,  in  aftronomy,  a 
modern  conftellation  of  the  northern  hemifphere,  com- 
pofed  of  unformed  ftars  between  the  Lion's  tail  and 
Bootes.  This  conftellation  is  faid  to  have  been  form- 
ed by  Conon,  an  aftronomer,  in  order  to  confole  the 
queen  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes  for  the  lofs  of  a  lock  of 
her  hair,  which  was  ftolen  out  of  the  temple  of  Venus, 
where  fhe  had  dedicated  it  on  account  of  a  victory  ob- 
tained by  her  hufband.  The  ftars  of  this  conftella- 
tion, in  Tycho's  Catalogue,  are  fourteen;  ip  Hevelius's, 
twenty-one;  and  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue,  forty-three. 

Coma  Somnolentum,  is  when  the  patient  continues  in 
a  pi-ofound  fleep ;  and,  when  awakened,  immediately 
relapfes,  without  being  able  to  keep  open  his  eyes. 

COMARUM,  marsh-cinquefoil:  A  genus  of 
the  polygynia  order,  belonging  to  the  icofandria  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in.  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  35th  ordier,  SenticofiS.  The  calyx  is  decemfid  ; 
the  petals  five,  lefs  than  the  calyx  ;  the  receptacle 
of  the  feeds  ovate,  fpongy,  and  perfifting.  There 
is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Britain.  It  rifes  about 
two  feet  high,  and  bears  fruit  fomewhat  like  that 
of  the  ftrawberry.  It  grows  naturally  in  bogs,  fo  is 
not  eafily  preferved  in  gardens.  The  root  dyes  a 
dirty  red.  The  Irifti  rub  their  milking  pails  with  it, 
and  it  makes  the  milk  appear  thicker  and  richer. 
Goats  eat  the  herb ;  cows  and  fheep  are  not  fond  of 
it ;  horfes  and  fv/ine  rcfufe  it. 

COMB,  an  inftrument  to  clean,  untangle,  and  drefs 
flax,  wool,  hair,  &c. 

Combs  for  wool  are  prohibited  to  be  imported  into 
England. 

Comb  is  alfo  the  creft,  or  red  flefhy  tuft,  growing 
upon  a  cock's  head. 

COMBAT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  idenotes  an  engage- 
ment, or  a  difference  decided  by  arms.    See  Battle, 

Combat,  in  our  ancient  law,  was  a  formal  trial  of 
feme  doubtful  caufe  or  quarrel,  by  the  fwords  or 
baftons  of  two  champions.  This  form  of  proceeding 
was  very  frequent,  not  only  in  criminal  but  in  civil 
caufes  J  being  built  on  a  fuppolition  that  God  would 
never  grant  the  vicSlory  but  to  him  who  had  the  beft: 
right.  The  laft  trial  of  this  kind  in  England  was  be- 
tween Donald  lord  Ray  appellant,  and  David  Ram- 
fay,  Efq;  defendant,  when,  after  many  formalities,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  King's  pleafure.  See  the 
article  Battle. 

COMBER,  or  Cumber  (Thomas),  an  eminent  di- 
vine born  at  Weftram  in  Kent,  in  1645,  was  educated 
at  Cambridge  ;  created  doflor  of  divinity  ;  and,  after 
feveral  preferments  in  the  church,  was  made  dean  of 
Dvirham.  He  was  chaplain  to  Anne  princefs  of  Den- 
mark, and  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary.  He 
was  author  of  feveral  works,  viz.  i.  A  fcholaftical 
hiftory  of  the  primitive  and  general  ufe  of  Liturgies. 
2.  A  Companion  to  the  Altar.  3.  A  brief  difcourfe 
upon  the  offices  of  baptifm,  catecliifm,  and  confirma- 
tion.   He  died  in  1699,  aged  55. 

COMBINATION,  properly  denotes  an  affemblage 
of  feveral  things,  two  "by  two. 
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Combination,  in  mathematics,  is  the  variation  or 
alteration  of  any  number  of  quantities,  letters,  or  the  ^ 
like,  in  all  the  different  manners  poffible.  SccChanges. 

jiphorijms.  I.  In  all  combinations,  if  from  an  arith- 
metic decreafing  feries,  whoCe  firft  term  is  the  number 
out  of  which  the  combinations  are  to  be  formed,  and 
whofe  common  difference  is  i,  there  be  taken  as 
many  terms  as  there  are  quantities  to  be  combined, 
and  thefe  terms  be  multiplied  into  each  other  ;  and  if 
from  the  feries  1,2,  3,  4,  &c.  there  may  be  taken 
the  fame  number  of  terms,  and  they  be  multiplied  in- 
to each  other,  and  the  firft  produtl  be  divided  by  the 
fecond  ;  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  combina- 
tions required.  Therefore,  if  you  would  know  how 
many  ways  four  quantities  can  be  combined  in  feven, 
multiply  the  firft  four  terms  of  the  feries,  7,  6,  5,  4, 
&c.  together,  and  divide  the  produft,  which  will  be 
840,  by'  the  produd  of  the  firft  four  terms  of  the  fe- 
ries, I,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  which  is  24,  and  the  quotient 
35  will  be  the  combinations  of  4  in  7.  II.  In  all 
permutations,  if  the  ferie?  I,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  be  con- 
tinued to  as  many  terms  as  there  are  quantities  to  be 
changed,  and  thofe  terms  be  multiplied  into  each  o- 
ther  ;  the  produft  will  be  the  number  of  permutations 
fought.  Thus,  if  you  would  know  how  many  permu- 
tations can  be  formed  with  five  quantities,  multiply 
the  terms  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  together,  and  the  produd  I20 
will  be  the  number  of  all  the  permutations. 

Problems.  I.  To  find  the  number  of  changes  that, 
may  be  rung  on  1 2  bells.  It  appears  by  the  fecond  • 
aphorifm,  that  nothing  is  more  neceflary  here  than- 
to  multiply  the  numbers  from  i  to  12  continually  into 
each  other,  in  the  following  manner,  and  the  laft  pro- 
dud  will  be  the  number  fought. 


6 

-i 
24 

5 

120 
6 

720 

 _7 

5040 
8 


403^ 


562880 
10 

3628800 
1 1 

39916800 
J  2 

479,001,600 
II.  Suppofe  the.  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  be  wrotft 
fo  fmall  that  no  one  of  them  fhaU  take  up  more  fpacc 
than  the  hundredth  part  of  afquare  inch  :  to  find  how 
many  fquare  yards  it  would  require  to  write  all  the 
permutations,  of  the  24  letters  in  that  fize.  By  fol- 
lowing the  fame  method  as  in  the  laft  problem,  the. 
number  of  permutationa  of  the  24  letters  will  be  found 
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CotiiWna  to  be  62>044,840,i73, 323,943,936,000.  Now  tbe 
,  inches  in  a  fquare  yard  being  1296,  that  number  mul- 

^  tiplied  by  poo  gives  129,600,  which  is  the  number  of 
letters  each  fquare  yard  will  contain  ;  therefore  if  we 
divide  62,044,840,173,323,943,936,000  by  129600 
the  quotient,  which  is  478,741,050,720,092,160,  will 
be  the  number  of  yards  i-equired,  to  contain  the 
above  mentioned  number  of  permutations.  But  as 
all  the  24  letters  are  contained  in  every  permuta- 
tion, it  will  require  a  fpace  24  times  as  large  ;  that  is, 
.11,489,785,217,282,211,840.  Now  the  number  of 
fquare  yards  contained  on  the  furface  of  the  whole 
earth  is  but  617,197,435,008,000,  therefore  it  would 
require  a  furface  18620  times  as  large  as  that  of  the 
earth  to  write  all  the  purmutations  of  the  24  letters  in 
the  fize  above  mentioned. 

III.  To  find  how  many  different  ways  the  eldefl; 
liand  at  piquet  may  take  in  his  five  cards.  The  eldeft 
hand  having  12  cards  dealt  him,  there  remain  20 
cards,  any  five  of  which  may  be  in  thofe  he  takes  in  ; 
confequently  we  are  here  to  find  how  many  ways  five 
cards  may  be  taken  out  of  20.  Therefore,  by  apho- 
rlfm  I.  if  we  multiply  20,  19,  18,  17,  16,  into  each 
other,  which  will  make  1860480,  and  that  number  be 
divided  by  i,  2,  3,4,  5>  multiplied  into  each  other, 
which  make  120^  the  quotient,  which  is  15504,  will 
be  the  number  of  ways  five  cards  may  be  taken  out  of 
20.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  It  is  15503  to  i,  that 
the  eldefi  hand  does  not  take  in  any  five  certain  cards. 

IV.  To  find  the  number  of  deals  a  perfon  may  play 
at  the  game  of  whift,  without  ever  holding  the  fame 
cards  twice.  The  number  of  cards  played  with  at 
whift  being  52,  and  the  number  dealt  to  each  perfon 
being  13,  it  follows,  that  by  taking  the  fame  me- 
thod as  in  the  laft  experiment,  that  is,  by  multiplying 
52  by  51,  50,  &c.  fo  on  to  41,  which  will  make 
3,954,242,643,911,239,680,000,  and  then  dividing 
that  fum  hy  1,  2,  3,  &c.  to  13,  which  will  make 
6,227,020,800,  the  quotient,which  13635,01 3,559,600 
will  be  the  number  of  different  ways  1 3  cards  may  be 
taken  out  of  52,  and  confequently  the  number  fought. 
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The  conflru£llon  of  this  table  is  very  fimple.  The 
line  A  confiils  the  firft  12  numbers.  The  line 
A  b  confifls  every  where  of  units ;  and  fecond  term  3, 
of  the  line  B  c,  is  compofcd  of  the  two  terms  i  and  z 
in  the  preceding  rank :  the  third  term  6,  in  that  line, 
is  formed  of  the  two  terms  3  and  3  in  the  preceding 
rank  :  and  fo  of  the  reft  ;  every  term,  after  the  firft, 
being  compofed  of  the  two  next  terms  in  the  preced- 
ing rank  :  and  by  the  fame  method  it  may  be  conti- 
nued to  any  number  of  ranks.  To  find  by  this  table 
how  often  any  number  of  things  can  be  combined  \n 
another  number,  under  13,  as  fuppofe  5  cards  out  of 
8  ;  in  the  eighth  rank  look  for  the  fifth  term,  which  is 
56,  and  that  is  the  number  required. 

Though  we  have  fhown  in  the  foregoing  problems 
the  manner  of  finding  the  combination  of  all  numbers 
whatever,  yet  as  this  table  anfwets  the  fame  purpofe, 
for  fmall  numbers,  by  infpedlion  only,  it  will  be  found 
ufeful  on  many  occaiions  ;  as  will  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing examples. 

V.  To  find  how  many  different  founds  may  be  pro- 
duced by  ftriking  on  a  harpfichord  two  or  more  of 
the  feven  natural  notes  at  the  fame  time.  i.  The 
combinations  of  two  in  feven,  by  the  foregoing  tri- 
angle are  -  -  -21 

2.  The  combinations  of  3  in  7,  are  -  35 

3.  The  combinations  of  4  in  7,  arc  -  35 

4.  The  combinations  of  5,  are  -  21 

5.  The  combinations  of  6,  are  -  7 

6.  The  feven  notes  all  together  once  -  f 
Therefore  the  number  of  all  the  founds  will  be      i  20 

VI.  Take  four  fquare  pieces  of  patteboard,  of  the 
fame  dimenfion,  and  divide  them  diagonally,  that  is 
by  drawing  a  line  from  two  oppofite  angles,  as  in  the 
figures,  into  8  triangles  ;  paint  7  of  thefe  triangles 
with  the  primitive  colours,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo,  violet,  and  let  the  eighth  be  white.  To 
find  how  many  chequers  or  regular  four-fided  figures, 
different  either  in  form  or  colour,  may  be  made  out 
of  thofe  eight  triangles.  Firft,  by  combining  two  of 
thefe  triangles,  there  may  be  formed  either  the  trian- 
gular fquare  A,  or  the  inclined  fquare  B  called  a  rhombs 
Secondly, "by  combining  four  of  the  triangles,  the  large 
fquare  C  may  be  formed  ;  or  the  long  fquare  D,  cal- 
led a  parallelogram. 


Now  the  firft  two  fquares,  confiftIng  of  two  parts 
out  of  8,  they  may  each  of  tliem,  by  the  eighth  rank 
of  the  triangle  be  taken  28  different  ways,  which 
makes  56.  And  the  laft  two  fquares,  confifting  of 
four  parts,  may  each  be  taken  by  the  fame  rank  of  the 
triangle  70  times,  which  makes  140 
To  which  add  the  foregoing  number  -  56 

And  the  number  of  the  different  fquares  that 

may  be  formed  of  the  8  triangles,  will  be  196 
Z  2  VII. 
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VII.  A  man  has  rz  diiFerent  forts  of  flowers,  and  a 
large  number  of  each  fort.  He  '}§  defirous  of  fetting 
them  in  beds  or  flourifhes  in  his  parterre  :  Six  flowers 
in  fome,  7  in  others,  and  8  in  others  ;  fo  as  to  have 
the  greateft  variety  poffible ;  the  flowers  in  no  two 
beds  to  be  the  fame.  To  find  how  many  beds  he 
muft  have.  1.  The  combinations  of  6  in  12  by  the 
laft  rank  of  the  triangle,  are  924 

2.  The  combinations  of  7  in  12,  are  792 

3.  The  combinations  of  8  in  12,  are  495 
Therefore  the  number  of  beds  muft  be  2211 

VIIL  To  find  the  number  of  chances  that  may  be. 
thrown  on  two  dice.  As  each  die  lias  6  faces,  and  as 
every  face  of  one  die  may  be  combined  with  all  the 
faces  of  the  other,  it  follows,  that  6  multiplied  by  6, 
that  is  36,  will  be  the  number  of  all  the  chances  ;  as 
M  alfo  evident  from  the  following  table  : 

Numb,  of       Numb,  of 


Points. 

2 

I.I 

3 

2.1 

4 

2.2 

5 

4.1 

6 

3  3 

7 

6.1 

8 

4.4 

9 

6.3 

10 

5-5 

1 1 

6.5 

12 

6.61 

1.21 


2.4 

4-3 

3-5, 


3-4 


chances. 
I 

2i 

3 
4 

5 

6 

5 
4 

3 
2 
I 

T6\ 


points 
\  2 

i  6 

i  20 

1 30 
142 
{40 
136 

[30 
'  22 
12 


252 


It  appears  by  this  table,  i.  That  the  number  of 
chances  for  each  point  continually  increafes  to  the 
]^oint  of  feven,  and  then  continually  decreafes  till  12: 
therefore  if  two  points  are  propofed  to  be  thrown, 
the  equality,  or  the  advantage  of  one  over  the  other, 
is  clearly  vlfible  (a).  2.  The  whole  number  of  chances 
on  the  dice  being  252,  if  that  number  be  divided  by 
36,  the  number  of  different  throws  on  the  dice,  the 
quotient  is  7  :  it  follows  therefore,  that  at  every  throw 
there  is  an  equal  chance  of  bringing  feven  points. 
3.  As  there  are  36  chances  on  the  dice,  and  only  6 
©f  them  doublets,  it  is  5  to  I,  at  any  one  throw,  a- 
gainft  throwing  a  doublet. 

By  the  fame  method  the  number  of  chances  upon 
any  number  of  dice  may  be  found  :  for  if  36  be  mul- 
tiplied by  6,  that  produ£l,  which  is  216,  will  be  the 
chances  on  3  dice ;  and  if  that  number  be  multiplied 
by  6,  the  produA  jvill  be  the  chances  on  4  dice,  &c. 

Combinations  of  the  Cards.  The  following  expe- 
riments, founded  on  the  doftrine  of  combinations, 
may  poflibly  amufe  a  number  of  our  readers.  The 
tables  given  are  the  bafis  of  many  experiments,  as  well 
•n  numbers,,letters,  and  other  fubjefts,  as  on  the  cards; 
but  the  efFeft  produced  by  them  with  the  laft  is  the 
moft  furprifing,  as  that  which  fhould  feem  to  prevent 
any  collufion,  that  is  the  fhuflling  of  the  cards,  is  on 
the  contrary  the  caufe  from  whence  it  proceeds. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  indlfFerence  what  numbers  are  made  Combln; 
ufe  of  in  forming  thefe  tables.    We  fhall  here  confine 
ourfelves  to  fuch  as  are  apphcable  fo  the  fubfequent  ' 
experiments.    Any  one  may  conftrudt  them  in  fuch 
manner  as  is  agreeable  to  the  purpofes  he  intends  they 
(hall  anfwer. 

To  make  them,  for  example,  conefpond  to  the 
nine  digits  and  a  cipher,  there  muft  be  ten  cards,  and 
at  the  top  of  nine  of  thciu  muft  be  vsrritten  one  of  the 
digits,  and  on  the  tenth  a  cipher.  Thefe  cards  muil 
be  placed  upon  each  other  in  the  regular  order,  the 
number  i  being  on  the  firft,  and  the  cipher  at  bottom, 
You  tken  take  the  cards  in  your  left  hand,  as  is  com- 
monly done  in  Ihuflling,  and  taking  off  the  two  top 
cards,  i  and  2,  you  place  the  two  following,  3  and  4, 
upon  them  ;  and  under  thofe  four  cards  the  three  fol- 
lowing 5,  6,  and  7  :  at  the  top  you  put  the  cards  8 
and  9,  and  at  the  bottom  the  card  marked  o ;  con- 
ftantly  placing  in  fucceihon  2  at  top  and  3  at  bottom  : 
And  they  will  then  be  in  the  following  order  : 

8.9.. 3. 4.. 1. 2. ..5. 6.7. .0 
If  you  fiiuffle  them  a  fecond  time,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, they  will  then  ftand  in  this  order  : 
6.7.. 3.4.. 8.9. .1.2. 5. .0 

Thus,  at  every  new  Ihuflle,  they  will  have  a  difFe-*; 
rent  order,  as  is  expreffed  in  the  following  lines : 

1  ihuffle  8.9.3.4.1.2.5.6.7.0 

2  6.7.3.4.8.9.1.2.5.0 

3  2.5.3.4.6.7.8.9.1.0 

4  9.1.3.4.2.5.6.7.8.0 

5  7.8.3.4.9.1.2.5.6.0 

6  5.6.3.4.7.8.9.1.2.0 

7  1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8.9.0 
It  is  a  remarkable  property  of  this  number,  that 

the  cards  return  to  the  order  in  which  they  were  firfl 
placed,  after  a  number  of  fhulfies,  which  added  to  the 
number  of  columns  that  never  change  the  order,,  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  cards.  Thus  the  number  of 
fhuffles  is  7,  and  the  number  of  columns  in  which  the 
cards  marked  3,  4,  &c.  never  change  their  places  is  3, 
which  are  equal  to  10,  the  number  of  the  cards.  This 
property  is  not  common  to  all  numbers  ;  the  cards 
fometimes  returning  to  the  firft  order  in  a  lefs  number, 
and  fometimes  in  a  greater  number  of  fhuffles  than  tliat 
of  the  cards. 

TABLES  of  COMB INJTIONSy 

Conftrudled  on  the  foregoing  principles. 

I.    For  ten  numbers. 
Ol  der  before  dealing.  After  ift  deal.  After  the  ad.  After 

6 


the  3d. 
2 

5 
3 
4 
6 

7 
8 

9 
I 

o 

Thefe 


(a)  It  Is  eafy  from  hence  to  determine  whether  a  bett  propofed  at  hazard,  or  any  other  game  with  the  dice^ 
be  advantageous  or  not  ;  if  the  dice  be  true  (which,  by  the  way,  is  rarely  the  cafe  for  any  long  time  toge- 
ther, as  It  ia  fo  eafy  for  thofe  that  are  goflefTed  of  a  dexterity  of  hand  to  change  the  true  dice  for  falfe),. 
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Thefc  tables,  and  the  following  examples  at  piquet 
tion.     except  the  36th,  appear  to  have  been  compoied  by 
M.  Guyot. 

II.    For  tiventy-feur  numbers. 
Order  before  dealing.  After  i  fl  deal.  After  the  ad.  After  the  5d. 
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IV. 

Ord«r  "before  dealing. 


COM 

Por  tbirty-t'wo  numSert.  Comblna- 
After  ift  deal,  Aft«r  the  %d.  After  the  3d.  tion. 


I 

23 

21 

17 

2 

24 

22 

20 

3 

18 

12 

2 

4 

19 

15 

7 

5 

13 

5 

13 

6 

6 

H 

7 

8 

9 

3 

9 

3 

18 

9 

3 

18 

12 

xo 

4 

J9 

15 

II 

1 

23 

21 

12 

2 

24 

22 

'3 

5 

13 

5 

6 

6 

15 

7 

8 

9 

16 

10 

4 

19 

17 

II 

23 

18 

12 

2 

24 

»9 

15 

7 

8 

20 

16 

10 

4 

21 

17 

1 1 

I 

22  . 

20 

16 

10 

23 

21 

17 

1 1 

24 

22 

20 

i5 

III. 

i^sr  tivsnty-feven  numbers. 

befere  dealing. 

After  I  ft  deal. 

Hfter  the  ad.  After  the 

I 

23 

21 

t7 

2 

24 

22 

2Q 

3 

i8 

12 

2 

4 

19 

15 

7 

5 

13 

5 

13 

6 

14 

6 

H 

7 

8 

9 

3 

6 

9 

3 

18 

9 

3 

18 

12 

10 

4 

19 

16 

1 1 

I 

23 

21 

12 

2 

24 

22 

13 

5 

13 

5 

14 

6 

«4 

6 

15 

7 

8^ 

9 

16 

10 

4 

^9 

17 

1 1 

I 

23 

18 

J2 

2 

24 

19 

15 

7 

8 

20 

16 

IQ 

4 

21 

17 

1 1 

I 

22 

20 

16 

10 

23 

21 

1-7 

II 

24 

22 

20 

16 

25 

25 

25 

25 

26 

26 

26 

26 

27 

27 

27 

27 

1 

20 

20 

22 

Z 

29 

27 

25 

3 

23 

1 7 

7 

4 

24 

20 

1 2 

5 

I  Q 
J  0 

10 

9 

19 

1 1 

3 

7 

13 

t  ' 

28 

0 
0 

»4 

2 

29 

9 

0 

2 

10 

9 

<5 

14 

T  r 

J  X 

3 

23 

17 

<1  z 

4 

24 

20 

53 

X 

2o 

20 

14 

3 

29 

27 

5 

T  Q 

I  0 

10 

1 0 

/: 
0 

19 

1 1 

J7 

7 

13 

I 

I9 

10 

9 

8 

19 

2 1 

3 

20 

12 

4 

24. 

2.1 

'5 

5 

]« 

z  « 

10 

19 

*3 

17 

7 

»3 

*T 

2iO. 

1 2 

4 

25 

21 

15 

5 

26 

22 

16 

6 

*7 

25 

21 

»5 

28 

26 

22 

16 

29 

37 

25 

21 

30 

30 

30 

30 

3^ 

3* 

31 

3' 

32 

32 

32 

32 

1.  "  Several  letters  that  contain  no  meaning,  beingf^ 
written  upon  cards,  to  make  them,  after  they  have 
•*  been  twice  ftiuifled,  give  an  anfwer  to  a  queftion 
"  that  fliall  be  propofed ;  as,  for  example,  What  is 
"  love  Let  24  letters  be  written  on  as  many  cards- 
which,  after  they  have  been  twice  Ihuffled,  fhall  give 
the  following  anfwer : 

y4  dream  of  joy  that  foon.'  is  o'er. 
Firft,  write  one  of  the  letters  in  that  line  on  eachi 
of  the  cards(B).    Then  writ-e  the  anfwer  on  a  paper 
and  aflign  one  of  the  24  firft  numbers  to  each  card, 
in  the  following  order  : 
ADREAMOFJOY  THAT  SOON 
^   23456  78910111213141516171810: 
I  S  O  '  E  R. 

202I  22  23  24 

Next,  write  on  another  paper  a  line  of  numbers,, 
from  I  to  24,  and  looking  in  the  table  for  24  combi- 
nations, you  will  fee  that  the  firft  number  after  the  fe- 
cond  fhuffle  is  21  ;  therefore  the  card  that  has  the  firft 
letter  of  the  anfwer,  which  is  A,  muft  be  placed 
againft  that  number,  in  the  Hne  of  numbers  you  have. 
juft  made(c).  In  like  manner  the  number  22  being  the 
fecond  of  the  fame  column,  indicates  that  the  cai-i 

whiclk 


(s)  Thefe  letters  (hould  be  written  in  capitals  on  one  of  the  corners  of  each  card,  that  the  words  may  be: 
eefily  legible  when  the  cards  are  fpread  open. 

(c)  For  the  fame  reafon,  if  you  would  have  the  anfwer  after  one  (huffle,  the  cards  muft  be  placed  according- 
to  the  firft  column  of  the  table  j  or  if  after  three  ftiuifles,  according  to  the  third  colunuw 
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Combina-  which  anfwers  to  the  fecond  letter  D  of  the  anfwer, 
,  muft  be  placed  againft  that  number  :  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

'^"^  The  cards  will  then  ftand  in  the  following  order : 

T  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  1 1  12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
OOF  SAMNTO  ISRHAEO'EJO 
20  21  22  23  24 
R  A  D  Y  T 
From  whence  it  follows,  that  after  thefe  cards  have 
been  twice  fhuffled,  they  muft  infallibly  ftand  in  the 
order  of  the  leters  in  the  anfwer. 

Obferve  i.  You  fhould  have  feveral  queftions,  with 
-their  anfwers,  confifting  of  24  letters,  written  on  cards  : 
ihcfe  cards  fhould  be  put  in  cafes,  and  numbered,  that 
you  may  know  to  which  queftion  each  anfwer  belongs. 
You  then  prefent  the  queftions ;  and  when  any  one  of 
them  is  chofen,  you  pull  out  the  cafe  that  contains  the 
anfwer,  and  fhowing  that  the  letters  written  on  them 
-make  no  fenfe,  you  then  fhuffle  them,  and  the  anfwer 
becomes  obvious. 

2.  To  make  this  experiment  the  more  extraordi- 
nary, you  may  have  three  cards,  on  each  of  which  an 
anfwer  is  written  ;  one  of  which  cards  muft  be  a  httle 
wider,  and  another  a  httle  longer,  than  the  others. 
You  give  thefe  three  cards  to  any  one,  and  when  he 
has  privately  chofen  one  of  them,  he  gives  you  the  o- 
ther  two,  which  you  put  in  your  pocket  without  look- 
ing at  them,  having  difcovered  by  feehng  which  he 

-    has  chofen.  You  then  pull  out  the  cafe  that  contains^the 
cards  that  anfwer  to  his  queftion,  and  perform  as  before. 

3.  You  may  alfo  contrive  to  have  a  long  card  at 
the  bottom,  after  the  fecond  fliuffle.  The  cards  may 
be  then  cut  feveral  times,  till  you  perceive  by  the 
touch  that  the  long  card  is  at  bottom,  and  then  give 
the  anfwer ;  for  the  repeated  cuttings,  however  often, 
will  make  no  alteration  in  the  order  of  the  cards. 

The  fecond  of  thefe  obfervations  is  apphcable  to 
fome  of  the  fubfequent  experiments,  and  the  third  may 
be  praftifed  in  almoft  all  experiments  with  the  cards. 
You  fliould  take  care  to  put  up  the  cards  as  foon  as 
the  anfwer  has  been  fhown  ;  fo  that  if  any  one  fhould 
defire  the  experiment  to  be  repeated,  you  may  offer 
.  another  queftion,  and  pull  out  thofe  cards  that  contain 
the  anfwer. 

Though  this  experiment  cannot  fail  of  exciting  at 
all  times  pleafure  and  furprife,  yet  it  muft  be  owned 
that  a  great  part  of  the  applaufe  it  receives  arifes  from 
the  addrefs  with  which  it  is  performed. 

II.  "  The  24  letters  of  the  alphabet  being  written 
"  upon  fo  many  cards,  to  fliuffle  them,  and  pronounce 
«'  the  letters  ihall  then  be  in  their  natural  order ;  but 
«'  that  not  fucceeding,  to  fhuffle  them  a  fecond  time, 
■*<  and  then  ftiow  them  in  proper  order."    Write  the 
.24  Utters  on  the  cards  in  the  following  order:; 
123456789  10  1112 
Jl  SHQJi  F  T  P  G  U  X  C 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19  20  21  2223  24 
NODYZ I K&ABLM 

The  cards  being  difpofed  in  this  manner,  fliow  them 
upon  the  table,  that  it  may  appear  they  are  promif- 
cuoufly  marked.  Then  fliuffle  and  lay  them  again  on 
.the  table,  pronouncing  that  they  will  be  then  in  alpha- 
betical order.  Appear  to  be  furprifed  that  you  have 
bailed  ;  take  them  up  again  and  give  them  a  fecond 
?ihuffle,  and  then  counting  them  down  on  the  table  they 
cwill  all  be  in  their  natural  order. 
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III.  "  Several  letters  being  written  promifcxiouily  Combin 
"  upon  32  cards,  after  they  have  been  once  fliuffled, 
*'  to  find  in  a  part  of  them  a  queftion  ;  and  then 
*'  fliuffling  the  remainder  a  fecond  time,  to  fliow  the 

"  anfwer.  Suppofe  the  queftion  to  be,  What  is  each 
"  Briton'' s  loajl  ?  and  the  anfwer,  His  liberty  ;  which 
**  taken  together  contain  32  letters." 

After  you  have  written  thofe  letters  on  32  cards, 
write  on  a  paper  the  words,  his  liberty,  and  annex  to 
the  letters  the  firft  ten  numbers  thus : 
HIS  LIBERTY 
123  456789  10 

Then  have  recourfe  to  the  table  of  combinations 
for  ten  numbers,  and  apply  the  refpeftlve  numbers  to 
them  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  experiment  T.  taki.ig 
the  firft  column,  as  thefe  are  to  be  fliuffled  only  once, 
according  to  that  order. 

123  4567-89  10 
I,BS  LERTHIY 

This  is  the  order  in  which  thefe  cards  muft  ftaid 
after  the  whole  number  32  has  been  once  fiiuffled,  fo 
that  after  a  fecond  fliuffle  they  may  ftand  in  their  pro- 
per order.  Next  difpofe  the  whole  number  of  letters 
according  to  the  firft  column  for  32  letters:  the  lift 
ten  are  to  be  here  placed  in  the  order  above  ;  as  fol- 
lows, 

WHAT  IS  EACH  BRITON'S 
I  2  3  4  56  7  891011121314151617 
BOAST? 
18  19  20  21  22 
I  B  S  L  E  R  T  H  I  Y 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29  30  31  32 
Therefore,  by  the  firft  column  of  the  table,  they 
v/IU  next  ftand  thus  : 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  101112T3141516 
ITBRONSCHBOAEAS      long  card, 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24  25  26  27  28  29  30  31  32 
I  I  SB  SLI  BERTWH'HIY 
You  muft  obferve,  that  the  card  here  placed  the 
1 6th  in  order,  being  the  laft  of  the  queftion,  is  a  long 
card  ;  that  you  may  cut  them,  or  have  them  cut,  after 
the  firft  fliuffle,  at  that  part,  and  by  that  means  fepa- 
rate  them  from  the  other  ten  cards  that  contain  the 
anfwer. 

Your  cards  being  thus  difpofed,  you  fliow  that  they 
make  no  meaning  ;  then  fliuffle  them  once,  and  cut- 
ting them  at  the  long  card,  you  give  the  firft  part  to 
any  one,  who  reads  the  queftion,  but  can  find  no  an- 
fwer in  the  others,  which  you  open  before  him  ;  you 
then  fliuffle  them  a  fecond  time,  and  fliow  the  anlwer 
as  above. 

IV.  "  To  write  32  letters  on  fo  many  cards,  then 
"  fliuffle  and  deal  them  by  twos  to  two  perfons,  in 
*'  fuch  manner,  that  the  cards  of  one  fliall  contaii:  a 
*<  queftion,  and  thofe  of  the  other  an  anfwer.  Sup- 
*'  pofe  the  queftion  to  be.  Is  nothing  cei-tain  ?  and  the 
"    anfwer,  Tes,  dif appointment.''* 

Over  the  letters  of  this  queftion  and  anfwer,  write 
the  following  numbers,  which  correfpond  to  the  order 
in  which  the  cards  are  to  be  dealt  by  two  and  two. 
IS   NOTHING  CERTAIN? 
ai  32  27  28  23  24  19  20  15   161112   7    8  34 
Y  E  S,    D  I  S  A  P  O  I  N  T  M  E  N  T. 
29  30  25  26  21  22  17  18  13  14  9  10  5  6  I  2 

Then  have  recourfe  to  the  firft  column  of  the  tabic 


COM  [  I 

for  3  2  numbers,  and  difpofe  thefe  32  cards  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  by  that  column. 

123  45  67  8  9  10  1 1  12  13  14  15  16 
OIERGCANTP  I  N  TA  I  S 

17  18  19  20  2^  22  23  24  25  26  27  28  29  30  31  32 

TMEHSDINNOYNTE  IS 
The  cards  being  thus  difpofed,  fhuffle  them  once, 
and  deal  them  two  and  two  ;  when  ©ce  of  the  parties 
will  neceflarily  have  the  queftion,  and  the  other  the 
anfwer. 

Inftead  of  letters  you  may  write  words  upon  the 
32  cards,  16  of  which  may  contain  a  queftion,  and  the 
remainder  the  anfwer;  or  what  other  matter  you 
pleafe.  If  there  be  found  difficulty  in  accommodating 
the  words  to  the  number  of  cards,  there  may  be  two 
or  more  letters  or  fyllablcs  written  upon  one  card. 

V.  "  The  five  beatitudes."  The  five  blellings  we 
will  fuppofe  to  be,  i.  Science,  2.  Courage,  3.  Health, 
4.  Riches,  and  5.  Virtue.  Thefe  are  to  be  found 
upon  cards  that  you  deal,  one  by  one,  to  five  per- 
fons.  Firft  write  the  letters  of  thefe  words  fuccef- 
fively,  in  the  order  they  ftand,  and  then  add  the  num- 
bers here  annexed  to  them.  • 


S3  1 


COM 


SCIENCE 
31  26 2 116  II  6.  I 
HEALTH 
28  2'^  18  13  8  3 
VIRTUE 


C  O  U  R  AGE 
32 2722 17  12  7  2 
RICHES 
29241914  9  4 


3025  20  15  10  5 
Then  range  them  in  order  agreeable  to  the  iirfl:  co- 
lumn of  the  table  for  32  numbers,  as  in  the  laft  expe- 
riment. Thus, 

1   2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  II  12  13  14  15  16 
JL  H  NAT  E  R  E  U  A  C  R  G  T  lU 
1718  192021  22  23  24  25  262728  29  30  31  32 
EECI  ICHSOHREEV  SC 
Next,  take  a  pack  of  cards,  and  write  on  the  four 
firft  the  word  Science  ;  on  the  four  next  the  word 
Courage  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

Matters  being  thus  prepared,  you  (how  that  the 
cards  on  which  the  letters  are  written  convey  no  mean- 
ing. Then  take  the  pack  on  which  the  words  are 
written,  and  fpreading  open  the  firft  four  cards,  with 
their  backs  upward,  you  defire  the  firft  perfon  to 
choofe  one.  Then  clofe  thofe  cards  and  fpread  the 
next  four  to  the  fecond  perfon  ;  and  fo  to  all  the  five; 
telling  them  to  hold  up  their  cards  left  you  Ihould  have 
a  confederate  in  the  room.  ' 

You  then  fhuffle  the  cards,  and  deal  them  one  by 
one,  in  the  common  order,  beginning  with  the  perfon 
who  chofe  the  firft  card,  and  each  one  will  find  in  his 
hand  the  fame  word  as  is  written  on  his  card.  You  will 
obferve,  that  after  the  fixth  round  of  dealing,  there 
will  be  two  cards  left,  which  you  give  to  the  firft  and 
fecond  perfons,  as  their  words  contain  a  letter  more 
than  the  others. 

VI.  ♦*  The  card^  of  the  game  of  piquet  being  mixed' 
together,  after  fhuffling  them,  to  bring,  by  cutting 
them,  all  the  cards  of  each  fuit  together."  The  order 
in  which  the  cards  muft  be  placed  to  produce  the  effeft 
defired  being  eftabliftied  on  the  fame  principle  as  that 
explained  in  the  experiment  II.  except  that  the  ftiaf-- 


fling  is  here  to  be  repeated  three  times,  we  think  it  Comb! 
will  be  fufficient  to  give  the  order  in  which  they  are  to 
be  placed  before  the  firft  fhuffle. 

Order  of  the  Cards. 


Ace 
Knave 


} 


clubs 


es 


3  Eight  ?  diamonds 

4  Seven  3 
wide  card 

5  Ten  clubs 

^  f^^'  ]  fpad 

7  Seven  5 

wide  card 

8  Ten 

9  Nine 

10  Queen 

1 1  Knave 

1 2  Queen  clubs 

13  ^'S^^^  hearts 

14  Seven  5 

wide  card 

15  Ten 

16  Nine 


diamonds 


17  King  clubs 

18  Ten  7  ,  ^ 

,  ^  M-     r  hearts 

19  Nine  y 

20  Seven  clubs 

21  Ace  diamonds 

22  Knave  fpades 

23  Queen  hearts 

24  Knave  hearts 

25  Ace  fpades- 

26  King  diamonds- 

27  Nine  clubs 

28  Ace  ?  ,  , 
T^.     >■  hearts 

29.  King  ) 

30  Eight  clubs 


fpades 


31.  King 
32  Queen 


fpades 


You  then  fhuffle  the  cards,  and  cutting  at  the  wi'de  - 
card,  which  will  be  the  feven  of  hearts,  you  lay  the  eight- 
cards  that  are  cut,  which  will  be  the  fuit  of  hearts,  down- 
on  the  table.  Then  fhuffling  the  remaining  cards  a  fe- 
cond time,  you  cut  at  the  fecond  wide  card,  which, 
will  be  the  feven  of  fpades,  and  lay,  in  like  manner, 
the  eight  fpades  down  on  the  table.  You  ftiuffle  the 
cards  a  third  time,  and  offering  them  to  any  one  to 
cut,  he  will  naturally  cut  them  at  the  wide  card  (d),. 
which  is  the  feven  of  diamonds,  and  confequently 
divide  the  remaining  cards  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of 
which  will  be  diamonds  and  the  other  clubs. 

VII.  "  The  cards  at  piquet  being  all  mixed  together, 
to  divide  the  pack  into  two  unequal  parts,  and  name 
the  number  of  points  contained  in  each  part."  You 
are  firft  to  agree  that  each  king,  queen,  and»knave  fhall  - 
count,  as  ufual,  10,  the  ace  i,  and  the  other  cards  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  points.    Then  difpofe 
the  cards,  by  the  table  for  32  numbers,  in  the  following: 
order,  and  obferve  that  the  laft  card  of  the  firft  divi-- 
fion  muft  be  a  wide  card. 

Order  of  the  cards  before  fhuffling. 


r  Seven  hearts 
z  Nine  clubs 

3  Eight  hearts 

4  Eight  ^ 

5  Knave  C  fpades 

6  Ten  j 

sSe""  } 
9  Ace  hearts 
wide  card 

10  Nine  hearts 

1 1  Queen  fpades 

12  Knave  clubs 

1 3. Ten  diamonds 


17  Nine  diamonds 

1 8  Ace  fpades 

19  Ten  clubs 

20  Knave  Ti 

zi  Eight    V  diamonds^ 

22  King  I 

23  Seven"  fpades 

24  Seven     }  , 
^  .-V  >•  diamonds 

25  Queen-  J 

z6  Knave.hearts 
27  King  clubs 

^^f^'l  fpades 
29  King  J 


(d)  You  muft  take  particular  notice  whether  they.  be  cut  at  the  wide  cardy.  and  if  they  are  not,  you  muil- 
kave  them  cut,  or  cut  them  again  ypurfelf. 


'Comlma.  i^j.  Ten 
^  15  King 

*       J  6  Queen 


G  O 


hearts 


M 

30  Ace  cliamoiids 
32  Ji,ight  > 


You  then  fliuffle  them  carefully,  according  to  the 
Dftethod  before  dcfcribed,  and  they  will  Hand  in  the 
following  order. 


184  ] 

14  Eight  1 

15  Knave  hearts 

16  King  clubs 


COM 


Cards. 


fpadcs 


1  Nine 

2  King 

3  Seven  _) 

4  Seven  diamonds 

5  Ace  fpades 

carried  up 


Numbers.  Cards.  Numbers. 

brought  tip  34 
9  6  Ten  clubs  to 
10  7  Ten  diamonds  10 
7  8  Ten  hearts  lO 
7  9  Ace  clubs  I 
I  »ioAcehearts( wide  card)  i 
total  66 


1 1  Eight  hearts 

12  Eight  fpades 

13  Seven  hearts 

14  Nine  clubs 

17  Queen  clubs 

18  Nine  hearts 

19  Queen  fpades 
2  b  Knave  clubs 

2 1  King  hearts 

carried  up 


34 

8 
8 
7 
9 
10 
10 
10 

9 
10 

10 

10 


Brought  up 

22  Queen  hearts 

23  Nme  ■» 

24  Knave  J 

25  Eight  diamonds 

26  King  2 

27  Queen 

28  Knave  hearts 

29  King  clubs 

30  Ace  diamonds 
X I  Seven  7  ,  , 

32  Eight  r^^^^ 

total 


ici 

iO 

9 
10 
8 
10 
10 

IO 

10 
I 

7 
8 

194 

When  the  cards  are  by  Ihuffling  difpofed  in  this  or^ 
der,  you  cut  them  at  the  wide  card,  and  pronounce 
that  the  cards  you  have  cut  off  contain  66  points^  and 
confequently  the  remaining  part  194. 

VIII.  *'  The  Inconceivable  Repique(E)."  When  you 
would  perform  this  experiment  with  the  cards  ufed  m 
the  laft,  you  muft  obferve  not  to  diforder  the  firil  i  o 
cards  in  laying  them  down  on  the  table.  Pdtting 
thofe  caj-ds  together,  in  their  projper  order,  therefore, 
you  fhufile  them  a  fecond  time  m  the  fame  manner, 
and  offer  them  to  any  one  to  cut,  obferving  carefully 
if  he  cut  them  at  the  wide  card,  which  will  be  the  ace 
ofhearts,  and  will  then  be  at  top;  if  not,  you  mult 
make  him,  under  fome  pretence  or  other,  cut  them 
till  it  is ;  and  the  cards  will  then  be  ranged  in  fuch  or- 
der that  you  will  repique  the  perfon  againtt  wliom  you 
play,  though  you  let  liim  choofe  (even  after  he  has 
cut)  in  what  fuit  you  (hall  make  the  repique. 

Order  of  the  cards  after  they  have  been  fhuffled  and 
eut. 

1  Eight  hearts 

2  Eight  1 

3  Knave  > 

4  Ten  J 

i-'P^H  club 

o  Knave  3 

7  King 

8  Queen 

9  Eight 

10  King 

1 1  Queen 

12  Ace 
N°85. 


fpades 


hearts 


diamonds 


17  Nine     ?  , 

18  Knave  S^^^^^^nds 

1 9  Nine  hearts 

20  Queen  fpades 

21  Seven  hearts 

22  Nine  clubs 

23  Ten  heart* 

24  Ace  clubs 

25  Seven  fpades 

26  Seven  diamonds 

27  Nine  fpades 


^  fpades 


28  King 

29  Ace 

30  Ten  clubs 

31  Ten  diamonds 

32  Ace  hearts  (wide  card) 
The  cards  being  thus  difpofed,  you  aflc  your  adver- 

fary  in  what  fuit  you  (hall  repique  him  ?  If  he  fay  in 
clubs  or  diamonds,  you  muft  deal  the  cards  by  threes, 
and  the  hands  will  be  as  follows, 


Elder 
Hearts,  king 

  queen 

 knave 

  nine 

 eight 

-  feven 
queen 
•  knave 
eight 


Spades 


Youngeiu 
Clubs,  ace 

  king 

—  queen 

 knave 


Diamonds,  ace 
king 
queen 
•  knave 


n  of 


Spades,  ten 
Hearts,  ten 

Rentree  of  the  youngef - 

Ten  clubs 
Ten  diamonds 
Acc  hearts 


Diamonds,  eight 
Clubs,  eight 

Rentree,  or  take 
the  elder. 
Seven  fpaJes 
Seven  diamonds 
Nine  ") 
King  >  fpades 
Ace  ^ 

If  he  agairtft  whom  you  play,  who  is  fuppofed  to  be 
elder  hand,  has  nanled  clubs  for  the  repique,  and  has 
taken  in  five  cards,  jon  muft  then  lay  out  the  queen, 
knave,  and  nine  of  diamonds,  and  you  will  have,  with 
the  three  cards  you  take  in,  a  fixiem  major  in  clubs, 
and  quatorze  tens.  If  he  leave  one  or  two  cards,  you 
moft  difcard  all  the  diamonds. 

If  he  require  to  be  repiqued  In  diamonds,  then  dif- 
card the  queen,  knave,  and  nine  of  clubs:  or  all  tl;e 
clubs,  if  he  leave  two  cards;  and  you  wall  then  have  a 
hand  of  the  fame  ttrength  as  before* 

Note,  If  the  adverfary  ftiould  difcard  five  of  lu's 
hearts,  you  will  not  repique  him,  as  he  will  then  have 
a  feptiem  in  fpades :  or  if  he  only  take  one  card :  but 
neither  of  thcfe  any  one  can  do,  wlio  has  the  Icaft 
knowledge  of  the  game.  If  the  perfon  againft  whom 
you  play  would  be  repiqued  in  hearts  or  fpades,  you 
muft  deal  the  cards  by  twos,  and  the  game  will  ftand 
thus  : 


Elder  hand. 


King 
Knave  I 


diamonds 


Nine 
Eight 
Queen  "1 
Knave  I 
Nine  \ 

Eight  I 

Seven  J 
Eight 
Seven 
Eight  fpades 
Rentred. 


:lub£l 


hearts 


Younger  Land. 

^^.  ^    ?  clubs 
King  i 

Ace     7  ,.  , 

^  \  diamonds 
Queen  j 

Queen  ~) 

Knave  >  fpades 

Ten  3 

King  1 

Qiieen  | 

ivuave  )■  hearts 

Ten  I 

Nine  J 

Rentree. 


(e)  This  manoeuvre  of  piquet  was  invented  by  the  countefs  of  l» 
by  her  to  M.  Guyot* 


(a  French  lady),  and  communicated 

4 


G  O 


«nil>ina-  Seven  {pades 

Seven  diamonds 
Nine  p 
KingVfpades 
Ace  S 


M 

Ten  clubs 
Ten  dianionds 
Ace  hearts 


If  he  require  to  berepiqued  in  hearts,  you  keep  the 
quint  to  a  king  in  hearts,  and  the  ten  of  fpades,  and 
lay  out  which  of  the  reft  you  pleafe :  then,  even  if  he 
fhould  leave  two  cards,  you  will  have  a  fixiem  major 
in  hearts,  and  quatorze  tens,  which  will  make  a  re- 
pique. 

But  if  he  demand  to  be  replqued  in  fpades ;  at  the 
end  of  the  deal  you  muft  dexteroufly  pafs  the  three 
cards  that  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftock  (that  is,  the 
ten  of  clubs,  ten  of  diamonds,  and  ace  of  hearts)  to 
the  top  (f),  and  by  that  means  you  referve  the  nine, 
king,  and  ace  of  fpades  for  yourfelf:  fo  that  by  keep- 
ing the  quint  in  hearts,  though  you  Ihould  be  obliged 
to  lay  out  four  cards,  you  will  have  a  fixiem  to  a  king 
in  fpades,  with  which  and  the  quint  in  hearts  you 
muft  make  a  repique. 

Obferve  here  likewife,  that  if  the  adverfary  lay 
out  only  three  cards,  you  will  not  make  the  repique  : 
but  that  he  will  never  do,  unlefs  he  be  quite  ignorant 
of  the  game,  or  has  fome  knowledge  of  your  inten- 
tion. 

This  laft  ftroke  of  piquet  has  gained  great  applaufe, 
when  thofe  that  have  publicly  performed  it  have 
known  how  to  conduft  it  dexteroufly.  Many  perfons 
who  underftand  the  nature  of  combining  the  cards, 
have  gone  as  far  as  the  paffing  the  three  cards  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ftock,  and  have  then  been  forced  to 
confefs  their  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
performed. 

IX.  "  The  Metamorphofed  Cards."  Provide  32 
cards  that  are  differently  coloured  ;  on  which  feveral 
different  words  are  written,  and  different  obje£ls  pain- 
ted. Thefe  cards  are  to  be  dealt  two  and  two,  to 
four  perfons,  and  at  three  different  times,  fliuffling 
them  each  time.  After  the  tirft  deal,  eveiy  one's  cards 
are  to  be  of  the  fame  colour  ;  after  the  fecond  deal, 
they  are  all  to  have  objefts  that  are  fimilar;  and  after 
the  third,  words  that  convey  a  fentimeiit. 

Difpofe  of  the  cards  in  the  following  order. 


Cards. 

Coll  urs. 

Objeifls. 

Words. 

I 

Yellow 

Bird 

I  find 

2 

Yellow 

Bird 

In  you 

3 

Green 

Flower 

Charming 

4 

Green 

Flower 

Flowers 

5 

White 

Bird 

To  hear 

6 

White 

Orange 

Beauty 

7 

Red 

Butterfly 

My 

8 

Red 

Flower 

Notes 

9 

Red 

Flower 

In 

10 

Red 

Butterfly 

Shcplierdefs 

1 1 

Green 

Butterfly 

Lover 

1 2 

Green 

Butterfly 

Your 

^3 

White 

Flower 

Of 

H 

White 

Flower 

an  inconftant 

Yellow 

Orange 

Image 

Vol.  V. 

Part  I. 

^5  J 

IVI 

16 

Yellow 

Flower 

Enchanting  Combina- 

17 

White 

Orange 
Butterfly 

Ardour             ^''"^z  ^ 

18 

Yellow 

My  ■» 

19 

Yellow 

^  Butterfly 

Phyllis 

20 

White 

Bird 

Birds 

21 

Red 

Orange 

Sing 

22 

Red 

Orange 

Dear 

23 

Green 

Orange 

and  fvvectnefs 

24 

Green 

Orange 

The 

25 

Green 

Bird 

Of 

26 

Green 

Bird 

Pre  fen  t 

27 

Yellow 

Flower 

As 

28 

Red 

Bird 

Changes 

29 

Red 

Bird 

Bofom 

30 

Yellow 

Orange 

Me 

31 

White 

Butterfly 

Your 

32 

White 

Butterfly 

I  long 

The  cards  thus  coloured,  figured,  and  tranfcribed, 
are  to  be  put  in  a  cafe,  in  the  order  they  here  ftand. 

When  you  v^uld  perform  this  experiment  you  take 
the  cards  out  of  the  cafe,  and  fliow,  vs^ithout  changing 
the  order  in  which  they  were  put,  that  the  colours, 
objefts,  and  words  are  all  placed  promifcuoufly.  You 
then  fliuffle  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  and 
deal  them,  two  and  two,  to  four  perfons,  obferving 
that  they  do  not  take  up  their  cards  till  all  are  dealt, 
nor  mix  them  together  :  and  the  eight  cards  dealt  to 
each  perfon  will  be  found  all  of  one  colour.  You  theii 
take  each  perfon's  cards,  and  put  thofe  of  the  fecond 
perfon  under  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  thofe  of  the  fourth 
perfoH  under  thofe  of  the  third.  After  which  you 
fliufile  them  a  fecond  time,  and  having  dealt  them  in 
the  fame  manner,  on  the  firft  perfon's  cards  will  be 
painted  all  the  birds ;  on  the  fecond  perfon's  cards, 
all  the  butterflies  ;  on  thofe  of  the  third,  the  oranges ; 
and  on  thofe  of  the  fourth,  the  flowers.  You  take 
t\)t  cards  a  fecond  time,  and  obferving  the  fame  pre- 
cautions, flrulfle  and  deal  them  as  before,  and  then 
the  firft  perfon,  who  had  the  laft  time  the  birds  in  his 
hand,  will  have  the  words  that  compofe  this  fentence  : 

Sing,  dear  birds  ;  I  long  to  hear  your  encJumting  notes. 

The  fecorfd  perfon,  who  the  laft  deal  had  the  but- 
terflies, will  now  have  thefe  words: 
Of  an  inconjlant  lover  your  changes  prefent  me  the  image. 

The  third,  who  had  the  oranges,  will  have  this  fen- 
tence : 

As  in  my  Phyllis,  I  find  hi  you  beauty  and  fiweetncfs. 

The  fourth,  who  had  the  flowers,  will  have  thefe 
words : 

Charming  Jloivers^  adorn  the  bofom  of  my  fhepherdefs. 

It  feems  quite  unneceffary  to  give  any  further  de- 
tail, as  they  who  underftand  the  foregoing  experiments 
will  eafily  perform  this. 

Among  the  different  purpofes  to  which  the  doftrine 
of  combinations  may  be  applied,  thofe  of  writing  in 
cipher,  and  deciphering,  hold  a  principal  place.  See 
the  article  Cipher. 

COMBINATION,  In  chemiftry,  fignifies  the  union 
A  a       '  of 


(f)  The  manner  of  doing  this  is  explained  in  the  article  Legerdem.\in» 
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Combuft  of  two  bodies  of  different  natures,  from  which  a  new 
compound  body  refults.  For  example,  when  an  acid 
is  united  with  an  alkali,  we  fay  that  a  combination  be- 
twixt thefe  two  faline  fubftances  takes  place;  becaufe 
from  this  union  a  neutral  fait  refults,  which  is  compo- 
fed  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali. 

COMBUST,  in  aftronomy.  When  a  planet  is  in 
conjunftion  with  the  fun,  or  not  diftant  from  it  above 
half  its  diflc  ;  it  is  faid  to  be  combuft,  or  in  com- 
buftion. 

According  to  Argol,  a  planet  is  combuft,  or  in 
combuftion,  when  not  above  eight  degrees  and  thirty 
minutes  diftant  from  the  fun,  either  before  or  after 
him. 

COMBUSTIO  vECvtiiMy  the  ancient  way  of  trying 
mixed  and  corrupt  money,  by  melting  it  down,  upon 
payments  into  the  Exchequer.  In  the  time  of  king 
Henry  II.  a  conftitution  was  made,  called  the  trial  by 
combuj}inn;  the  praftice  of  which  differed  little  or  no- 
thing from  the  prefent  method  of  affa^iing  filver.  But 
whether  this  examination  of  money  by  combuftion  was 
to  reduce  an  equation  of  money  only  of  Sterling,  viz. 
a  due  proportion  of  alloy  with  copper,  or  to  reduce  it 
to  pure  fine  filver,  does  not  appear.  On  making  the 
conftitution  of  trial  it  was  confidered,  that  though  the 
money  did  anfwer  numero  et  pondere,  it  might  be  de- 
ficient in  value  ;  becaufe  mixed  with  copper  or  brafs, 
&c. 

COMBUSTION,  a  term  denoting  the  operation  of 
fire  upon  any  inflammable  fubftance,  by  which  it 
fmokes,  flames,  and  is  reduced  to  afhes. 

There  i«  not  a  phenomenon  in  nature  by  which 
the  attention  of  philofophers  has  been  more  engaged, 
nor  which  has  puzzled  them  more  to  account  for,  than 
this  very  common  operation.    To  explain  it,  theories 
have  been  invented  the  moft  oppofite  and  contradifto- 
ry  to  one  another  that  can  be  imagined  ;  and,  till  very 
lately,  the  ftate  of  fclence  did  not  afford  data  fufficient 
I        to  explain  it  in  a  rational  manner. 
Theories  of     gy  former  chemifts  it  was  fuppofed,  that  the  parts 
n"ul&"''^^^*°^  the  combuftible  body  itfelf  were  converted  into 
fire.    Accordingly  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  propofes  it  as 
a  query^  whether  grofs  bodies  and  light  are  not  con- 
vertible into  one  another  ?  and  many  chemifts  of  a 
more  modern  date  have  determined  this  queftion  in  the 
affirmative,  by  maintaining  that  the  light  of  the  fun  is 
or  contains  phlogifton.    The  interference  of  the  air, 
however,  in  moft  cafes  of  combuftion  known  to  us, 
proved  a  difiiculty  in  this  theory  almoft,  if  not  to- 
tally, unfurmountable  ;  for  if  the  fire  proceeds  entirely 
from  the  combuftible  body,  what  occafion  is  there  for 
any  third  fubftance  diftindl  both  from  the  fire  and 
that  body  to  produce  combuftion  ?    This  naturally 
excited  a  conjedturc,  that  the  fire  by  which  the  com- 
builible  body  is  confumed,  proceeds  in  reality  from 
the  air,  and  not  fromthe  body  itfelf.     And  hence  we 
fee  that  Mr  Hutchinfon's  fyftem  of  fire  and  air  being 
convertible  into  one  another,  might  have  paffed  as  a 
a        rational  human  theory,  if  he  had  not  attempted  to  force 
True  pr'm-  it  upon  mankind  as  a  divine  revelation.    The  modern 
ciple  on      difcoveries  in  aerology,  however,  have  entirely  dif- 
hiiftion^niT' P^"'^^'^  this  hypothefis  with  regard  to  our  atmofphere 
be  explain-  confidered  as  a  whole,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  point 
'wii.  out  the  true  method,  as  far  as  our  faculties  feem  ca- 

pable of  comprehending  it,  by  which  this  myfterious 
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operation  is  performed.  It  is  now  almoft  univerfally 
known,  that  the  air  we  breathe  is  compofed  of  two 
kinds  of  elaftic  fluids,  only  one  of  which  (called  dephJo-  '"^  ~ 
gijllcated,  pure^  empyreal.,  or  'vital  air)  contributes  to  the 
fuppoTt  of  flame,  as  well  as  of  animal  life  ;  and  this 
part  is  found  to  be  by  far  the  leaft  in  quantity  of  the 
atmofphere  we  breathe.  It  is  computed  from  good 
obfervations,  that,  among  the  various  component  parts 
of  our  atmofphere,  there  is  about  one-fourth.  ac- 
cording to  Mi  Scheele,  or  one-fifth  according  to  Mr 
Cavendifti,  contained  in  it ;  and  to  this  fmall  part  alone 
is  owing  the  combuftion  of  inflammable  boilies.  ^ 

Since  the  eftablifliment  of  this  important  faft,  fe-  M.  Lavoi 
veral  theoiies  of  combuftion  have  been  formed.  Ac- ^"^^'^  thet> 
cording  to  M.  Lavoifier,  dephlogifticated  air  is  a  com-*^^* 
pound  of  two  fubftances  intimately  combined;  one  is 
called  by  him  the  oxygenous  principle.,  and  the  other 
Jpecijic  elementary  jire.  During  the  combuftion  of  ful- 
phur,  phofphorus,  inflammable  air,  or  any  other  fub- 
ftance of  that  kind,  the  oxygenous  principle  of  the 
dephlogifticated  air,  according  to  him,  combines  with 
thefe  bodies,  to  which  it  has  a  ftrong  attraftion,  and 
forms  new  compounds  of  falts  and  other  bodies ;  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  elementary  fire  contained  in 
thefe  is  fet  loofe,  and  becomes  fenfible,  producing  heat 
and  flame,  according  to  circumftances.  Thus  the  fire 
produced  in  combuftion  does  not  proceed  from  the 
burned  body,  but  from  the  decompofition  of  the  de- 
phlogifticated air,  in  which  it  is  contained  in  a  latent 
and  infcnfible  ftate ;  while  its  oxygenous  principle 
combines  with  the  fulphur,  phofphorus,  or  inflam- 
mable air,  and  forms  vitriolic  and  phofphoric  acids,  or 
pure  water.  In  like  manner  it  is  alfo  fuppofed  by  this 
theory,  i.  That  metals  are  fubftances  abfolutely  fimple. 

2.  That  metallic  calces  are  true  compounds  formed  by 
the  oxygenous  part  of  pure  air  with  the  metallic  par- 
ticles ;  and,  3.  That  pure  water  is  a  fimilar  compound 
of  the  fame  principle  with  inflammable  air. 

According  to  Fourcroy,  combuftible  bodies  arepourcroy 
thofe  which  have  a  ftrong  attraftion  to  combine  or  theory, 
unite  with  pure  or  dephlogifticated  air ;  and  com- 
buftion is  nothing  elfe  but  the  aft  of  that  combina- 
tion. This  affertion  is  founded  on  the  following  fadts: 
I.  That  no  fubftance  can  be  burnt  without  air;  2. That 
the  purer  this  air  is,  the  more  rapid  is  the  combuftion; 

3.  That  in  combuftion,  an  abforption  or  wafte  of  air 
always  takes  place;  and,  4.  That  the  refiduum  con- 
tains often  a  very  fenfible  quantity  of  that  pure  air 
which  it  abforbed,  and  which  may  fometimes  be  ex- 
tradted  from  it.  ^ 

In  Mr  Scheele's  new  theory  of  heat,  fire,  light,  and  ScheelcV 
phlogifton,  he  confiders  heat  and  light  themfelvcs  a3^^'^°'"J'» 
compound  fubftances.  The  former,  according  to  him, 
confifts  of  phlogifton  and  empyreal  air.  The  calces  of 
gold,  reducible  by  heat  alone,  in  a  retort,  fhow  that 
phlogifton  is  contained  in  heat ;  becaufe  it  combines 
with  the  calces  to  revive  them,  and  the  dephlogifti- 
cated air  is  found  in  the  receiver.  The  precipitate 
per  fe  of  mercury,  if  revived  in  this  manner,  affords, 
according  to  our  author,  another  Inilance  of  the  truth 
of  his  doftrine  ;  '*  If  phlogifton  alone  (fays  he)  could 
pafs  through  the  retort,  there  would  not  be  found  the 
empyreal  air  in  the  receiver,  and  the  ignoble  metals 
might  be  revived  in  the  fame  manner." 

Light,^  according  to  Mr  Scheele,  is  a  compound- 

containing^: 
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Combu-  containing  phlogifton  and  heat,  from  which  both  nnay 
^*°"''*  feparate  themfelves  in  proper  circumftances.  A  folu- 
tton  of  filver  in  nitrous  acid  mixed  with  chalk,  and 
expofed  to  the  funfliine,  is  revived  into  a  metallic  form 
by  the  phlogifton  of  light.  Nitrous  acid  alfo  in  a 
giafs  veiTel,  receives  phlogifton  from  light,  and  becomes 
of  an  orange  colour  :  but  if  the  glafs  be  painted  black, 
the  acid  receives  the  heat,  not  the  phlogifton.  Even 
the  various  coloured  rays  of  light,  according  to  our 
author,  contain  unequal  ihares  of  phlogifton  ;  fince  the 
violet  rays  part  more  eafily  with  their  phlogifton  to 
revive  metals  than  any  other.  When  light  is^  not  ftop- 
ped  in  its  paffage,  no  heat  is  perceived ;  but  if  ftopped 
in  its  courfe,  the  oppofing  body  receives  heat,  and 
fometimes  phlogifton.  Light  feems  therefore  to  be 
the  matter  of  heat,  loaded  with  a  fuperabundant  quan- 
tity of  phlogifton.  That  which  comes  out  from  a  fur- 
nace, produces  heat  on  the  furrounding  bodies,  which 
afcends  with  the  rarefied  air;  proceeds  forward  in 
ftraight  lines  ;  and  may  be  refledled  from  poliftied  fur- 
faces,  with  this  peculiarity,  that  a  concave  glafs  mir- 
ror retains  the  heat,  whilft  it  reflefts  the  light  ;  for  al- 
though its  focus  is  bright,  yet  it  is  not  warm.  A 
pane  of  glafs  alfo  put  before  a  burning  mirror,  re- 
tains  the  heat,  and  allows  the  light  to  pafs  through 
it. 

Fire  is  the  more  or  lefs  heated,  or  more  or  lefs  lu- 
minous ftate  of  bodies,  by  which  they  are  refolved  into 
their  conftituent  parts,  and  entirely  deftroyed.  It  re- 
quires, that  they  be  previoufly  heated  in  contaft  with 
air  :  for  to  every  combuftible  body  a  certain  quantity 
of  heat  muft  be  communicated,  in  order  to  fet  it  in  the 
fiery  commotion. 

Combuftion  is  the  aftion  of  heat  penetrating  the 
pores  of  bodies,  and  deftroying  their  cohefion  :  in  this 
cafe  the  body  parts  with  its  phlogifton,  provided  there 
be  a  fubftance  prefent  which  has  a  ftrong  attraftion 
for  the  inflammable  principle.  If  the  heating  be  per- 
formed in  open  air,  the  empyreal  part,  on  account  of 
its  ftronger  attraftion,  unites  with  the  inflammable 
principle,  which  is  thus  fet  at  liberty  ;  from  which 
union  the  heat  is  compounded  ;  and  fcarcely  is  this 
heat  generated,  when  the  combuftible  body  is  ftill 
more  expanded  by  it  than  in  the  beginning,  and  its 
phlogifton  more  laid  open.  The  more  the  heat  is  in- 
creafed,  the  more  minute  are  the  particles  into  which 
the  combuftible  body  is  diffolved.  The  empyreal  air 
meets  more  furfaces;  confequently  comes  in  contaft 
with  more  phlogifton  ;  and,  according  to  its  nature, 
forms  an  union  with  a  greater  quantity  of  it,  which 
produces  a  radiant  heat.  At  this  moment  the  coBftitu- 
ent  parts  of  the  combuftible  body  arc  fo  much  difunited 
by  the  ftill  increafing  heat,  that  the  empyreal  air,  con- 
tinuing to  pour  in  upon  it  in  ftreams,  attrafts  the 
phlogifton  in  ftill  greater  quantities ;  and  hence  the- 
moft  elaftic  fubftance,  light,  is  compofed ;  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  combuftible  matter,  ftiows 
g  various  colours. 
Dr  Craw-  The  laft  theory  we  lhall  here  take  notice  of  is  that, 
ford's  theo-  of  Dr  Crawford. — :He  has  by  a  great  number  of  ex- 
periments  endeavoured  to  ftiow,  that  bodies  which  con- 
tain a  large  portion  of  phlogifton,  poflefs  but  a  fmall 
fhare  of  fpecific  heat  or  fire;  on  the  contrary,  that 
thofe  with  a  great  ftiare  of  this  laft,  contain  but  little 
phlogifton }  and  laftly,  thofe  wliich  are  deprived  of 
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phlogifton,  Increafe  their  capacity  for  fpecific  fire.  Conilxs- 
ThUiJ,  when  regulus  of  antimony  is  deprived  of  its  phlo-  , 
gifton,  by  calcination,  which  is  then  called  dlaphoretk  <t  -  — 
antimony,  it  nearly  triples  its  fpecific  fire.  The  fame 
change  takes  place  in  crocus  martls  and  in  iron.  This  fadl 
is  generally  true,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
ftance :  and  even  the  aeriform  ones  are  in  the  fame 
cafe,  for  phlogifticated  air  has  very  little  fpecific  fire, 
common  air  has  more  of  it,  and  dephlogifticated  air 
fhows  a  moft  prodigious  quantity.  From  thefe 
fafts  it  is  clear,  that  phlogifton  and  fire  are  diftinft, 
and  incompatible  fubftances  ;  fo  that  when  one  enters 
into  the  compofition  of  any  body,  the  other  of  coui'fe 
is  expelled  from  i*-.  Thus  metals  are  calcined  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  double  attradlion,  by  which  the  metal 
imparts  its  phlogifton  to  the  air,  while  the  air  commu- 
nicates its  fire  to*he  metallic  calces  ;  which  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  air  that  is  found  in  metallic  calces, 
whofe  increafed  weight  by  calcination  correfponds  to 
the  air  that  is  expelled  from  them  by  their  redudlion  to 
a  metallic  ftate. 

All  combuftible  bodies  are  abfolutely  in  the  fame 
cafe.  By  thefe  are  meant  fuch  bodies  as  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  phlogifton  in  their  compofition,  but 
loofely  adherent  to  them.  Dephlogifticated  air,  which 
is  greatly  loaded  with  fpecific  fire,  has  at  the  fame 
time  a  ftrong  attraction  for  phlogifton  ;  and,  in  the  aft 
of  combuftion,  communicates  its  fire  to  the  combu- 
ftible body,  whilft  the  air  becomes  phlogifticated  or 
loaded  with  phlogifton.  Thus  we  find,  that  fulpbur 
contaminates  the  air,  when  burned,  by  the  phlogifton 
it  throws  into  it,  and  the  produced  vitriolic  acid,  if 
any,  becomes  impregnated  with  the  fame. 

In  fome  cafes  the  moft  intenfe  heat  or  fenfible  fire  is 
produced  in  the  combuftion;  but  in  otheis  it  is  very 
moderate.  This  variation  generally  depends  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  vapours  produced  during 
the  combuftion  :  when  thefe  are  very  inconfiderable, 
and  the  refiduum  cannot  abforb  the  fire  which  is  emit- 
ted by  the  air,  the  remainder  is  precipitated,  or  dif- 
fuCedall  around,  and  produces  a  very  fenfible  heat.  On 
.the  contrary,  if  the  vapours  are  capable  of  abforbing' 
it,  very  little  heat  is  produced.  We  know,  by  the 
moft  certain  experiments,  that,  for  inftance,  the  vapour 
of  water  abforbs  about  800  degrees  of  heat  beyond 
that  of  its  boiling  ftate ;  from  whence  it  follows,  that, 
whenever  there  is  a  quantity  of  watery  vapours  produ- 
ced by  combuftion,  very  little  fenfible  fire  muft  be  felt. 
So  when  fpirits  of  wine  are  fired,  the  heat  then  produ- 
ced by  the  combuftion  is  very  inconfiderable,  the  great- 
er part  being  abforbed  by  the  watery  vapours  that  are 
then  produced :  but  when  the  phofphorus  of  Kunkel 
is  fet  on  fire,  the  heat  is  very  ftrong ;  there  being  but 
a  fmall  quantity  of  acid  to  carry  off  the  fpecific  fire  that 
is  fet  loofe.  ^ 

T)iefe  ate  the  principal  theories  of  combuftion  that  M.  Mageii 
have  appeared.  M.  Magellan,  from  whofe  notes  on 
Cronftedt's  Mineralogy  the  above  account  is  taken, 
objefts  to  M.  Lavoifier's  opinion,  that  the  oxygenous 
principle  cannot  be  ftiown  to  our  fenfes,  nor  is  it  better 
demon ftratcd  than  the  phlogifton  fuppofed  by  the  great 
Stahl  and  his  followers.  M.  Fourcroy's  fyftem  he 
fuppofes  to  be  lefs  objetftionable :  but  to  Scheele  he 
objects  from  Mr  Kirwan,  i.  That  in  no  inftance  it  ap- 
pears that  phlogifton  penetrates  glafs,  much  lefs  a 
Aa  2  compound 
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compound  of  pure  air  and  phlogtllon  ;  and,  zdly,  That    any  method  yet  known  to  m  ;  that  the  phraff,  ^anfl-  Cwftba* 

I'f  Mr  Scheelc's  notions  were  true,  then  other  inetalh'c  tj  of  heat,  fo  frequently  made  ufe  of  by  Dr  Crawford 
calces,  or  at  leaft,  black  manganefc,  would  be  reduced  and  others,  is  vague,,  inaccurate,  and  improper;  as  ex- 
by  heat  alone  :  for  this  calx  dephlogifticates  nitrous  prefling  only  the  degree  of  fenfible  heat' fA;/rzVa//?r/, /re 
acid,  and  has    a  ftronger  affinity   with    phlogifton    duced,  generated,  ox  which  becomes  perceptible  in  cer- 

tain  circumftances  by  lis,  iviihout  rei^ard  to 


than  it  ;  and  therefore  ought  to  decompofe  the  heat 
with  as  great  facility  as  the  nitrous  acid,  or  even  with 
greater  on  accoinit  of  its  greater  attraction.  The 
former  objeftion  M.  Magellan  does  not  fuppofe  to  be 
altogether  conclufive,  as  there  are  many  combinations 
(he  fays)  of  two  or  more  fubftances  that  pafs  through 
bodies,  each  of  which  would  be  (lopped  before  they 
were  combined  ;  and  what  Mr  Scheele  has  faid  on 
light  feems  to  prove  that  glafs  is  nat  alway  quite  im- 
pervious to  phlogifton  ;  but  the  latter  he  deems  altoge- 
ther unanfwerab)e. 

Having  thus  rejeited  three  of  thefe  theories,  he  ac- 
quiefces  in  that  of  Dr  Crawford,  which,  he  tells  us, 

is  the  moft  fatisfaftoty  concerning  the  nature  and 
procefs  of  combuftible  bodies  and  of  their  combullion, 
lb  far  as  the  prefent  ftatc  of  our  knowledge  has  opened 
the  field  of  our  views  into  the  operations  of  nature." 
Before  fuch  a  full  affent,  however,  is  given  to  any, 
theory,  it  is  .altogether  neceflary  that  it  fhould  be  con- 
fident w'th  every  known  faftj  as  far  as  that  fa£b  can 
be  invert 'gated  by  us  in  our  prefent  ftate  of  knowledge  ; 


the  real 

quantity  contained  in  the  body  it!elf,  either  originally, 
or  after  it  has  parted  with  that  in  queftion.  Thus  all 
experiments  founded  on -the  quantities  of  fpecific  heat 
contained  in  different  bodies  muft  be  fallacious  and  in- 
conclufive.  Not  to  infill,  however,  on  thcfe  general  ar- 
guments, it  is  contrary  to  facl-,  that  "  bodies  which 
contain  a  large  portion  of  phlogiilnn  contain  but 
a  fmall  fhare  of  fpecific  heat,"  and  ince  verfa,  as  the 
Doclor  afl!erts  ;  which  will  appear  from  the  following 
confiderations. 

1.  The  only  methods  by  which  we  can  meafure  the 
quantity  of  any  material  fubftance  is  either  by  its  bulk, 
or  weight. 

2.  Whatever  occupies  fpace,  and  refills  the  touch,, 
we  have  a  right  to  call  a  material  fubftance,  whe- 
ther we  can  fee  it  and  weigh  it  or  not.  Thus  air, 
wJiich  Is  invifihle,  and  not  "ery  eaiily  ponderable, 
is  nniverfally  allov/ed  to  be  a  fuhfiance  and  not  a 
quality.. 

3.  In  cafes  where  we  cannot  conveniently  meafure 
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and  that  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  theories  either  the  weight  of  any  fubftance,  its  quantity  muft  always 
t)f  Fourcioy,  Scheele,  or  Crav/ford,  will  appear  from  -  ■       -  - 

the  following  confiderations. 

I.  With  regard  to  that  of  Fourcroy,  It  is  evidently, 
•deficient  in  one  of  the  effential  rcquifites  to  produce 
combuftion,  even  Jire  itfelf ;  for  if  combuftion  depends 
only  on  the  attraction  between  combuftible  bodies  and 
pure  air,  then  it  ought  to  take  place  on  all  occafions 
wherever  pure  air  and  combuftible  bodies  are  prefented 
lo  each  other.    But  thi&  Is  not  the  cafe  ;  for  though 


be  judged  of  by  its  bulk.  Thus  the  quantity  of  air 
contained  in  a  bladder,  or  in  a  bellows,  is  always 
judged  of  by  the  degree  of  expanfion  of  either. 

4.  Heat,  which  is  ftill  more  fubtile  than  air,  is  mea- 
fured  in  this  way,  as  Dr  Crawford  himfelf  acknow- 
ledges  ;  for  the  expanfions  of  mercury  are  in  an  arith- 
metical progrefGon  expreffive  of  the  real  degrees  of 
heat. 

5..  Applying  this  rule  to  bodies  In  general,  we  mud 


we  put  a  piece  of  unlightcd  charcoal  into  a  jar  full  of    conclude,  that  the  expanfions  of  all  bodies  will  be  in 


dephlogifticated  air,  no  combuftion  will  enfue.  To 
produce  this  It  is  neceflary  that  the  charcoal  be  already, 
in  part  at  leaft,  in  a  ftate  of  combuftion,  or  that  fire 
be  applied  to  It  from  without.  This  theory  there- 
fore, inftead  of  explaining  the  matter,  gives  not  the 
ftnalleft  infight  into  it  ;  fince  we  are  perpetually  left  to 
feek  for  the  caufe  of  the  fire  which  produced  that  in 


proportion  to  the  degrees  of  heat  which  they  con- 
tain. Thus,  if  a  body  is  expanded  by  heat  to  double 
its  bulk,  and  in  this  ftate  remains  even  when  the  heat- 
ing caufe  is  withdrawn,  we  may  then  fay  with  juftlce, 
that  this  body  contains  double  the  quantity  of  latent 
or  fpecific  heat  that  it  did  before,  and  fo  on  (  a). 

6.  As  the  vapour  of  water  is  found  to  abforb  a  vaft 


To  Mr 
Schecle'a. 


queftion :;  for  the  combination  of  a  combuftible  body    quanity  of  heat,  and  likewife  to  become  prodigioufly 
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with  air  is  the  eJfeEt  of  combuftion,  not  the  caufe. 

II.  Mr  Schetle's  theory  is  fo  exceedingly  contrary  to 
the  common  notions  of  mankind,  that  it  can  fcarce 
ever  be  ferioujfly  believed.  The  pure  light  of  the  fun 
can  never  be  fuppofed  by  any  mortal  to  confift  princi- 
pally of  a  fubftance  as  grofs  as  the  foot  of  our  chim- 
neys, without  a  degree  of  evidence  of  which  the  fubjeft 
its  quite  incapable. 


expanded  in  comparifon  with  the  water  from  whence 
it  is  produced,  we  may  juftly  conclude,  that  the 
quantity  of  heat  abforbed,  or  of  fpec'tfie  heat  contained  In 
the  fteam,  is  to  the  fpecific  heat  contained  in  the  wa- 
ter as  the  bulk  of  the  fteam  is  to  that  of  the  water. 
It  is  difScuk  indeed  to  determine  how  much  fl;eam 
exceeds  in  bulk  the  water  from  which  it  Is  derived  ^ 
but  from  fome  experiments,   Dr  Black  concludes. 


ill.  Under  the  article  Chemistry,  Dr  Crawford's  that  it  is  augmented  in  bulk  between  1600  and  1700 
theory  of  heat  is  fully  confidered,  and  found  to  be  in-  times;  and  from  the  great  quantity  of  heat  emitted  by 
fufficient.  It  is  there  ftiown  that  the  degree  of  fpe-  fteam  during  its  condenfation,  which  in  fome  cafes  ex- 
c'ific  /><rfl/ contained  in  bodies  cannot  be  meafured  by    ceeds  looo  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  we  have  reafon  to 

believe 


(a)  This  is  not  contradidory  to  the  obfervatlon  that  the  expanfions  of  all  bodies  are  not  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  with  which  they  are  heated,  nor  equal  at  different  times.  It  is  the  degree  of  heat  abforbed 
and  entangled  among  the  particles  of  the  body  which  expands  It,  not  that  which  flows  out  from  it,  and  affedla 
our  fenfes  or  the  thermometer.  Thus,  though  a  body  is  heated  to  100  degrees.  It  may  abforb  only  10  j  and 
after  it  has  done  fo,  it  may  require  390  or  400  degrees  more  to  caufe  it  abforb  other  tCDo 
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Combo-  believe  tb»t  the  quantity  of  Itsexpanfion  13  proportion- 
ft'"^"'    able  to  that  of  the  heat  abforbed. 

~-  "  7,  As  we  thus  are  afcertained,  by  the  great  expan- 

fion  of  aqueous  vapour,  that  it  has  abforbed  a  vafl 
quantity  of  heat,  it  will  evidently  follow,  that  from 
the  expanfion  of  other  fubltances  we  ought  alfo  to 
know  the  quantity  of  heat  abforbed  by  thtxn.  To 
apply  this  then  to  the  prefent  cafe.  In  Dr  Prieftley's 
experiinLnts  on  the  convcrfion  of  charcoal  into  infla-.n- 
mable  air,  he  found,  that  one  grain  of  charcoal,  dif- 
perfed  by  the  heat  of  the  lun  in-  vacuo,  gave  fix 
ounce  meafures  of  inflammable  air.  In  another  ex- 
periment, he  found  that  2\  grains  of  charcoal  gave 
I  ^~  ounce  meafures  of  the  fame  kind  of  air.  But  from 
a  computation  of  the  weight  of  the  air  fo  produced, 
it  appears,  that  at  leaft  an  equal  quantity  of  water 
with  that  of  the  charcoal  goes  to  the  compofnion  of 
the  aerial  fluid.  In  meafaring  this  expanfion,  therefore, 
we  may  allow  one-half  f(;r  that  of  the  water  requifite 
to  form  the  inflammable  air;  and  hence  tbe  grain  of 
charcoal,  properly  (peaking,  abforbs  only  three  ounce 
meafures  of  fire.  That  this  expanfion  was  the  effetl  of 
fire  is  very  evident:  for  there  was  nothing  elfe  prefent 
but  fire,  or  the  concentrated  liglit  of  tiie  lun  ;  the  ex- 
periment being  performed  by  means  of  a  burning  glafs 
in  vacuo.  It  cannot  be  a  fa£t  then,  as  Dr  Crawford 
afferts,  that  a  phlogiltic  body  contains  but  a  fmail 
quantity  of  fpecfic  heat  ;  for  here  fo  Iraall  a  quantity 
as  one  grain  of  charcoal  was  made  to  contain  as  much 
fpecific  fire  as  is  equivalent  in  bulk  to  three  ounce 
meafures.  It  appears  therefore,  that  the  quantity  of 
fpecific  fi;e  contained  in  bodies  is  not  detei  mined  by 
their  being  combuftible  or  not,  or  by  their  containing 
philogifton  or  not :  much  lefs  can  we  believe  that  heat 
and  phlogifton  are  fo  incompatible  with  one  another, 
that  where  "  one  enters  into  the  compofition  of  any 
body  the  other  is  of  courfe  expelled  from  it;"  fince 
here  we  find  the  pureft  fire  we  know  united  in  vaft 
quantity  with  the  purefl  phlogift^on  we  know,  and 
both  together  conftituting  one  of  the  moil  inflammable 
fubilances  in  nature,  viz.  inflammable  air. 

8.  In  like  manner  muft  the  lail  part  of  the  DoAor's 
theory  be  erroneous,  viz.  that  "  in  the  a6l  of  com- 
buftion  the  dephlogifticated  air  communicates  its  fire 
to  the  combuitible  body."  In  the  inflance  jull  now 
adduced,  the  combuilibie  fubflance,  infhimmable  air, 
contains  already  as  much  fire  as  it  can  hold ;.  and  ac- 
cording to  the  general  rule  in  thefe  cafes,  if  it  was  to 
abforb  more  fire,  it  ought  to  become  ilill  more  expand- 
ed. But  inftead  of  this,  when  dephlogifticated  and  in- 
flammable air  mixed  together  in  due  proportion,  are  fet 
on  fire,  they  ihrink  in  a  manner  into  nothing  ;  fo  that 
it  is  plain,  inftead  of  one  communicating  its  fire  to  the 
other,  both  of  them  throw  out  almoft  all  the  fire  they 
contain  ;  fo  that  they  are  no  longer  airj  but  luater,  or 
fome-t/ther  fubilance  about  which  philofophers  aie  not 
yet  agreed. 

9.  Dr  Crawford's  theory  of  combuflion  is  liable  to 
the  very  fame  objeftion  w  ith  that  of  Fourcroy,  viz.  that 
it  fets  afide  the  neceflity  of  any  external  caufe  to  fet  on 
fire  the  combuftiMe  bodies.  If  dephlogifticated  air  at- 
tracts the  phlogifton  of  the  combuftible  body,  and  the 
phlogifton  in  the  latter  attradts  the  fire  of  the  dephlo- 
gifticated air,  the  confequence  of  which  is  combuftion; 
4hen,  wherever  dephlogifticated  and  inflammable  air  are 
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mixed,  combuftion  ought  Immediately  to  enfue.  But  Con^liy* 
this  Is  not  the  cafe.    A  candle,  a  fpark  of  eleftrlcity, , 
_  or,  in  a  word,  fome  body  already  in  a  Jlate  of  comliijTwtiy  * 
muft  be  applied  before  we  can  produce  the  effeft  in 
queftion.    We  muft  therefore  feek  for  the  caufe  of 
combuftion  in  the  burning  body  apphed,  which  will  be 
found  equally  inexplicable  :  and  thus  we  cannot  proceed 
a  fingle  ftep  in  real  knowledge,  though  affifted  by  all 
that  Dr  Crawford  has  advanced.  jj 

10.  The  theory  of  M.  Lavoifier,  notwithftand- M.  LavoJ^ 
ing   M.  iJlagellan's  criticifm,  feems   to  come  much  '''^'''3  theo- 
nearer  the  tiuth  than  that  of  Dr  Crawford.    With  ^^'lJ\.\Jfl^^^^ 
gard  to  the  exiftence  of  what  Lavoifier  calls  the  oxy-fQj.jj^fr. 
genous  principle,  it  is  certainly  eftablifhed  on  as  fure 
grounds  as  that  of  any  invifible  fubftance  can  be.  M.  Ma- 
gellan complains,  without  reafon,  that  it     cannot  be 

fhown  to  our  fenfes."  It  has  not  yet  indeed  been 
made  vifihle,  per  fe ;  but  it  is  found  to  increafe  the 
weight  of  bodies  very  fenfibly.  Perhap?,  indeed,  it 
may  not  be  an  oxygenous  or  acidifying  principle ;  per- 
haps it  may  be  water,  or  fome  other  fubftance  ;  but 
ftill  it  is  fomething  which,  by  being  combined  with  ele- 
mentary fire,  is  expanded  into  a  vaft  bulk,  and  which,, 
by  being  deprived  of  this  fire,  ftirinks  into  its  former 
dimenfions.  Tijus  it  manifcfts  itfelf  to  be  a  real  fub- 
ftance ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  a  terreftrial  gravitating  fub- 
ftance ;  andwhich,  evenwhen  Hglitened  by  a  mixtm-e  of 
charcoal  fo  as  to  conftitute  the  folid  part  of  fixed  air, 
has  been  fhown  nearly  to  equal  the  denfityof  gold.  In 
this  refpedl,  therefore,  M.  Lavoifier's  theory  is  fault- 
lefs,  as  well  as  in  that  which  affirms  that  In  the  a<ft  of 
combuftion  the  dephlogifticated  air  parts  with  its  fire  :  ' 
but  it  is  Jmperfeft  in  this  refpefl,  that  he  does  notcon- 
fider  the  quantity  of  fire  contained  In  the  inflammable 
body,  which  is  thrown  out  at  the  fame  time,  nor  the 
occafion  there  is  for  fome  body  in  a  ftate  of  aftual  in- 
flammation to  begin  the  combuftion.  That  the  com- 
binations mentioned  by  him  do  aftually  take  place  Is 
not  denied  ;,  but  they  are  undoubtedly  confequences  of 
the  combuftion,  not  caufes  of  it,  as  they  are  generally 
fuppofcd.  To  underftand  this  fubjeft  fully,  therefore, 
it  will  ftill  be  neceflary  to  confider  farther,  j^,. 

1 1.  Under  the  article  Chemistry,  already  quoted,  Another - 
It  is  ftiown  that  heat  and  cold  are  not  elTentlally  diftindl '^h<^°'"y» 
from  one  another,  but  that  heat  confifts  in  the  motion 

of  a  certain  fubtle  and  invifible  fluid  from  a  centre  to- 
wards a  circumference,  and  that  cold  confifts  in  the 
aftlon  of  the  fame  fluid  from  a  circumference  to  a  cen- 
tre. In  other  words,  when  elementary  fire  afts  from 
any  body  outwards,  we  fay  that  body  is  hot,  becaufe  it 
heats  other  bodies  ;  but  when  it  flowa  from  others  into 
any  particular  body,  we  call  the  latter  coU,  as  depri- 
ving the  neighbouring  bodies  of  part  of  their  relative, 
quantity  of  heat.  We  may  farther  illuftrate  this  by 
the  example  of  eleftrlclty,  where  the  fluid  rufhing  out. 
frora  any  body  produces  a  kind  of  eleftricity  called 
pojitive;  but,  when  entering  into  It,  produces  another, 
oppofite  in  many  refpefts  to  the  former,  called  tiega- 
the  eledtricity.  In  like  manner  all  bodies  in  the  aft  of 
throwing  out  elementary  fire  are  hot,  and  in  the  aft 
of  abforbing  it  cold.  Vapours  of  all  kinds,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  naturally  cold;  and  experience  fhows  that 
they  really  are  fo  ;  for,  by  means  of  evaporation,  very 
intenfe  degrees  of  cold  may  be  produced.  See  CoLa 
and  Eyaporation. 

.J 2.  lU'. 
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12.  In  moil  terreftrlal  bodies  the  h«at  eafily  flows 

nut  from  one  to  another,  and  therefore  they  arc  in  a 
manner  indifferent  as  to  the  liate  of  being  either  hot  or 
cold :  but  in  vapours,  the  heat,  having  once  .flowed  in- 
to them,  continues  to  have  a  tendency,  to  do  fo  without 
regard  to  the  external  temperature  of  bodies.  Hence 
thefe  fluids  are  naturally  cold  to  the  touch  ;  and  thofe 
who  have  been  immerfed  in  clouds  on  the  tops  of  high 
mountains  or  otherwife,  have  uniformly  related  that 
they  found  the  vapour  exceflively  cold  ;  an^  thus  our 
atmofphere,  unlefs  fupplied  by  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  the  fun-beams,  not  only  becomes  extremely 
cold  itfelf,  but  likcwife  cools  to  an  extreme  degree 
the  furface  of  the  earth  and  every  thing  upon  it. 

13.  In  all  cafes  therefore,  where  a  quantity  of  va- 
pour, whether  inflammable  or  not,  is  coUefted  into  one 
place,  there  is  a  confl:ant  influx,  or  at  lerfil  a  conftant 
prelfure  inwards  of  the  elementary  fire  exifting  invifi- 
bly  all  around  :  which  prefl"ure  muft  continue  until  by 
{'oine  means  or  other  the  flow  or  preflure  of  ethereal 
fluid  be  reverfed,  and  inftead  of  tending  from  without 
inwards,  is  made  to  tend  from  within  outv/ards. 

14.  One  method  of  reverfmg  this  influx  is  by  exter- 
nal preflure,  or  by  any  other  means  bringing  the  par- 
ticles of  vapour  nearer  to  one  another.  On  this  fub- 
jeft,  a  treatife  has  been  written  by  Dr  Webfter  of 
Edinburgh,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  eftabUfli  the 
doArine,  that  condenfation  is  in  all  cafes  the  caufe  of 
heat.  That  it  really  is  the  immediate  caufe,  in  a  great 
many  cafes,  is  very  certain.;  but  it  is  equally  evident 
that,  even  in  thefe  cafes,  the  caufe  of  condenfation  mufl; 
be  the  ultimate  caufe  of  heat.  Thus,  if  a  quantity  of 
air  be  violently  comprefled  in  an  air-gun,  it  is  found 
to  become  hot ;  but  though  the  compreflion  be  the 
immediate  caufe,  the  force  by  which  the  compreflion  is 
occafioned  rauft  be  the  ultimate  caufe  of  the  heat. 
The  immediate  agent,  however,  by  which  the  heat  is 
produced,  is  neither  tne  comprcffing  caufe  nor  the 
condenfation,  but  the  efilux  of  elementary  fire  from  the 
air,  by  bringing  the  particles  of  the  latter  nearer  to  each 
other.  In  like  manner,  when  iron  is  hammered  until  it 
becomes  hot,  the  metal  may  probably  be  fuppofed  to  be 
condenfed,  and  the  elementary  fire  to  be  fqueezed  out 
of  it  as  water  from  a  fponge  :  but  it  is  neither  the  ac- 
tion of  the  hammer,  nor  the  approximation  of  the  par- 
ticles to  each  other,  that  is  the  caufe  of  heat ;  but  the 
flux  of  elementary  fire  dircded  from  the  iron  every 
where  from  within  outwards. 

1 5.  Thns  we  may  now  at  once  explain  the  aftion  of 
combuftion  j  to  do  which,  we  fliall  take  the  example 
of  a  mixture  of  inflammable  and  dephlogifl:icated  air 
already  mentioned.  When  thefe  are  mixed  together, 
there  is  a  conftant  preflure  of  the  elementary  fluid  in- 
wards from  all  quarters  into  the  aerial  vapours,  by 
which  their  elafticity  and  form  as  airs  are  preferved ; 
and  this  preffure  will  continue  as  long  as  we  let  them 
remain  undifturbcd.  But  when  a  burning  body  is 
brought  into  contaft  with  them,  the  influx  of  the  ele- 
mentary fire  is  not  only  prevented  but  reverfed  in  that 
part  which  comes  in  contaA  with  the  burning  body. 
Thus  the  whole  conftitutioH  of  both  inflammable  and 
dephlogifticated  airs  is  deftroyed  in  a  moment ;  for  the 
fubtle  fluid,  feeling  (if  we  may  ufe  the  expreflion)  that 
the  prefl'ure;i3  leflenedin  one  place,  inftantly  dlreds  its 
wliole  force  thither  j  and  the  prelTure  inwards  being 
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thus  reverfed  in  this  part  inftantly  becomes  fo  In  eveiy  Cftmbit- 
other,  and  the  whole  fluid  contained  in  both  is  difchar- , 
ged  with  a  bright  flaih  and  loud  explofion. 

16.  In  a  fimilar  manner  may  v^'e  explain  the  com- 
buftion  of  folid  bodies.  None  of  thefe  can  be  ignited 
without  the  afliftance  of  external  fire.  This  in  the 
firft  place  rarefies  fome  part  of  them  into-  vapour  ; 
which  by  means  of  dephlogifticated  air  is  decompofed 
in  the  manner  already  mentioned;  while,  by  means  of 
the  heat  thrown  out,  a  frefli  quantity  of  vapour  is  raifed, 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  fire  is  augmented,  and  would 
continue  to  be  fo  in  injinitumt  as  long  as  fuel  could  be  fup- 
plied. When  no  more  inflammable  vapour  can  be  rai- 
fed, the  combuftion  ceafes  of  courfe ;  and  the  remain- 
der becomes  charcoal,  aflies,  flag,  &c.  according  to  its 
different  nature,  or  the  combinations  it  is  capable  of  af- 
fuming  with  the  terreftrlal  or  gravitating  part  of  the 
pure  air  by  which  the  fire  was  fupphed. 
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17.  It  may  now  be  aiked.  If  the  caufe  of  combu- objecHons 
ftion  be  merely  the  reverfing  of  the  influx  of  elemen-anfwered. 
tary  fire,  why  cannot  inflammable  vapours  be  fired  irt^ 
vacuo,  by  means  of  heat  applied  to  fome  part  of  them 
externally  ?  Thus,  as  inflammable  air  has  a  con<knt 
influx  of  elementary  fire  into  it,  why  may  not  this  in- 
flux be  reverfed,  and  a  flame  produced,  not  fo  violent 
indeed  as  with  dephlogifticated  air,  but  fufficient  to 
authorife  us  to  fay  that  fuch  a  body  was  aftually  in 
the  ftate  of  combuftion  ?  But  this,  we  know,  cannot 
be  the  caie  unlefs  fome  pure  air  be  admitted ;  for  a 
ftream  of  inflammable  air,  if  nothing  elfe  be  admit-  i 
ted,  will  as  efi^eftually  put  out  a  fire  as  a  ftreani  of  wa-         '  ^ 
ter.    Here,  however,  we  may  reply,  that  this  would 
fuppofe  inflammable  air  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  very- 
power  by  which  it  was  produced.    It  feems  to  be  the 
nature  of  all  vapours  to  abforb  heat  without  any  li- 
mitation, as  is  evident  by  the  increafe  of  elafticity  in 
them  by  an  increafe  of  heat.    Elementary  fire  is  one 
of  the  component  parts  of  vapour,  and  no  fubftance  can 
be  decompofed  merely  by  the  aftion  of  one  of  its  com- 
ponent parts.    Something  heterogeneous  muft  there- 
fore be  added,  on  which  one  or  both  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  may  ad  ;  and  then  the  vapour  will  be  de- 
compofed in  vacuo  as  well  as  in  the  open  air,  though 
with  lefs  obvious  circumftances.    Thus  charcoal  once 
difperfed  by  heat  into  inflammable  air  cannot  be  de- 
compofed merely  by  heal,  becaufe  its  tendency  is  always 
to  abforb  this  element :  But  if  into  a  jar  full  of  in- 
flammable air  we  introduce  a  quantity  of  calx  of  lead, 
and  then  heat  it,  the  prefigure  of  the  fluid  is  interrupt- 
ed in  that  part  where  the  calx  is,  and  prefently  be- 
comes reverfed  by  means  of  the  additional  heat  there, 
which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  furniftiesno  more  char- 
coal, aff"ords  a  fubftance  with  which  the  charcoal  in 
the  inflammable  air  may  unite.    The  air  is  therefore 
decompofed,  though  too  flowly  to  produce  aftual 
flame.    For  combuftion,  therefore,  it  is  neceffavy  that 
the  following  circumftances  ftiould  concur:    i.  The 
mixture  of  two  vapours  containing  a  great  quantity  of 
fpecific  fire  each.     2.  That  the  terreftrial  bafes  of 
thefe  vapours  fliould  be  capable  of  afting  upon  one 
another;  but  no  third  fubftance  capable  of  immedi- 
ately abforbing  the  fire  fliould  be  prefent.    3.  The 
prefence  of  aftual  fire  in  fome  part,  to  lefTen  the  pref- 
fure of  the  elementary  fluid,  fet  it  in  motion,  and  re- 
verfe  it.    This  is  the  cafe  when  inflammable  and  de. 
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^ombu-  phlogifticated  airs  are  iiux'.d  together.    Both  ihefe 
contain  fpecific  fire  in  great  quat  iity.    T-he  bafis  of 
omedy.  ^"O^"  charcoal,  is  capable  of  being- 

united  by  means  of  heac  to  the  bafis  of  dephlogifti- 
cated  air,  and  of  formincr  with  it  in  icmc  c?  .es  fixed 
air,  in  others  water,  or  fome  other  fubft  i  nee,  according 
to  their  various  proportions  ;  and  after  this  union  is 
forme.'-,  there  is  no  third  fubftance  by  which  the  ele- 
mentary fire  may  be  abforbed.  The  inflamed  body  by 
which  they  are  fet  on  fire  firft  leflens  the  inward  pref- 
fure  of  the  elementary  fire  on  one  part,  by  which  the 
bafes  are  allowed  to  approach  nearer  each  other,  and 
to  form  a  chemical  union  according  to  the  general  ob- 
t  fervation  :  But  this  union  cannot  be  effected  without 
the  emifiion  of  part  of  the  elementary  fire,  which  be- 
ing contained  in  the  mixture  in  great  quantity,  pro- 
duces a  bright  flame.  This  leflens  the  prefl'ure  ftill 
more  ;  a  new  chemical  union  and  a  new  flame  are  pro- 
duced ;  and  fo  on  as  long  as  any  of  the  materials  re- 
main. 

When  all  thefe  circumfl:ances  concur,  it  is  not  a 
property  peculiar  to  dephlogift:icated  air  to  fupport 
flame,  though  it  feems  to  be  fo  to  preferve  animal  life. 
It  is  well  known  that  pyrophorus  will  burn  in  com- 
mon nitrous  air,  and  a  candle  will  burn  with  an  en- 
larged flame  in  that  kind  called  dephlog't/iicated  nitrous 
air.  But  where  any  of  the  concurrent  circumftances 
above  mentioned  io  wanting,  no  combuft:ion  will  be  pro- 
duced. Thus,  though  the  fteara  of  water  contains  a 
vaft:  quantity  of  fpecific  fire,  and  though  it  is  decom- 
pofed  by  pafling  over  red-hot  iron,  yet  no  combufl:ion 
IS  produced  ;  becaufe,  in  the  very  moment  of  extrica- 
tion, the  elementary  fire  finds  a  quantity  of  phlogiflion 
either  in  the  iron,  the  water  itfelf,  or  both,  with  which 
it  combines,  and  forms  inflanamable  air,  but  without 
any  flame. 

With  regard  to  the  fubflances  which  have  the  pro- 
perty of  taking  fire  fpontaneoufly,  as  Phosphorus 
and  Pyrophorus,  fee  thefe  articles. 

COMEDY,  a  fort  of  dramatic  poetry,  which  gives 
a  view  of  common  and  private  life,  recommends  vir- 
tue, and  correAs  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind  by 
means  of  ridicule.     See  the  article  Poetry. 

This  laft;  kind  alone  was  received  among  the  Ro- 
mans, who  neverthelefs  made  a  new  fubdivifion  of  it 
into  ancient,  middle,  and  new,  according  to  the  vari- 
ous periods  of  the  commonwealth.  Among  the  anci- 
ent comedies  were  reckoned  thofe  of  Livius  Androni- 
cus  ;  among  the  middle  thofe  of  Pacuvius  ;  and  among 
the  new  ones,  thofe  of  Terence.  They  likewife  di- 
ftinguiflied  comedy  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
pcrfons  reprefented,  and  the  drefs  they  wore,  into 
togatae,  praetextatas,  trabeatas,  and  tabernarise,  which 
laft  agrees  pretty  nearly  with  our  farces.  Among  us, 
comedy  is  diflinguifhed  from  farce,  as  the  former  re- 
prefents  nature  as  flie  is  ;  the  other  diftorts  and  over- 
charges her.  They  both  paint  from  the  life,  but  with 
different  views :  the  one  to  make  nature  known,  the 
other  to  make  her  ridiculous. 

COMENIUS  (John  Amos),  a  grammarian  and 
Proteftant  divine,  born  in  Moravia  in  1592.  He  was 
eminent  for  his  defign  to  introduce  a  new  method 
of  teaching  languages  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  publifl^- 
ed  fome  efiays  in  16x6,  and  had  prepared  fome  others, 
when  the  Spaniards  pillaged  his  library,  after  having 


taken  the  city  of  Fulnec,  where  he  was  minifter  and 
roafl:er  of  the  fchool.  Comenius  fled  to  Lefna,  a  city 
of  Poland,  and  taught  Latin  there.  The  book  he  pu- 
bliilied  in  165 1,  under  the  title  of  jfanua  Liinguarum 
referata,  gained  him  a  prodigious  reputation,  infomuch 
that  he  was  offered  a  conimlflion  for  reguk  i  .•iSLj  1  .  ■:,\'^. 
fchools  in  Poland.  The  parhament  of  E  igb.n(!  '-r.- 
red  his  afliftance  to  regulate  the  icfiools  in  that  anof- 
dom.  He  arrived  at  London  in  1^)41  ;  ^nd  v;ould 
have  been  received  by  a  committee  to  hear  his  plan 
had  not  the  parliament  been  taken  up  witii  other  mat- 
ters. He  therefore  went  t(/  .S  -'^dcn,  being  invited 
by  a  generous  patron,  who  fettled  a  ffipend  upon  him 
that  delivered  him  from  the  fatigues  of  teacliijig  ;  and- 
now  he  employed  himfelf  wholly  in  difcovering  ge- 
neral methods  for  thofe  who  inftrufled  youth.  Iii 
1657  he  publiflicd  the  different  parrs  of  his  new  me- 
thod  of  teaching.  He  was  not  only  taken  up  wita  the 
reformation  of  fchools;  but  he  alfo  filled  his  irain  with 
prophecies,  the  fall  of  Antichrift,  Millennium,  &c.  At 
laft^  Comenius  took  it  into  his  head  to  addrefs  Louis 
XIV.  of  France,  and  to  fend  him  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Drabicius ;  infinuating  that  it  was  to  this 
monarch  God  promifed  the  empire  of  the  world.  He' 
became  fenfible  at  laft;  of  the  vanity  of  his  labours,, 
and  died  in  1671. 

COMET,  an  opaque,  fpherical,  and  folid  body  like 
a  planet,  performing  revolutions  about  the  fun  in  ellip- 
tical orbits,  which  have  the  fun  in  one  of  their  foci. 

There  is  a  popular  divifion  of  comets  into  tailed^ 
bearded,  and  hairy  comets :  though  this  divifion  rather 
relates  to  the  different  circumftances  of  the  fame  co- 
met, than  to  the  phenomena  of  feveral.  Thus  when 
the  light  is  weftward  of  the  fun,  and  fets  after  it,  the 
comet  is  faid  to  be  tailed,  becaufe  the  train  follows  it 
in  the  manner  of  a  tail :  when  the  comet  is  eafl;ward 
of  the  fun,  and  moves  from  it,  the  comet  is  faid  to  be 
bearded,  becaufe  the  light  marches  before  it  in  the 
manner  of  a  beard.  Laftly,  when  the  comet  and  the 
fun  are  diametrically  oppofite  (the  earth  between 
them),  the  train  is  hid  behind  the  body  of  the  comet, 
except  a  little  that  appears  round  it  in  form  of  a  bor- 
der of  hair :  and  from  this  laft  appearance  the  word 
comet  is  derived  ;  as  )'"^nr»i-,  cometa,  comes  from  "o^i, 
coma,  hair.  But  there  have  been  comets  whofe  difl< 
was  as  clear,  as  round,  and  as  well  defined,  as  that  of 
Jupiter,  without  either  tail,  beard,  or  coma.    See  A- 

STRONOMY-/«^^Ar. 

COMETARIUM,  a  curious  machine,  exhibiting 
an  idea  of  the  revolution  of  a  comet  about  the  fun. 

See  AsTRONOMY-/«^/fX. 

COMETEAN,  a  town  of  Bohemia  in  the  circle  of 
Saltz,  with  a  handfome  town-houfe.  It  was  taken  by 
ftorm  in  142 1,  and  all  the  inhabitants,  men,  women, 
and  children,  put  to  the  fword.  It  is'fcated  in  a  fer- 
tile plain,  in  E.  Long.  13.  25.  N.  Lat.  50.  30. 

^  COMETES,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants.- 
The  involucrum  is  tetraphyllous  and  triflorous ;  the 
calyx  tetraphyllous  ;  the  capfule  tricoccous. 

COM  PREY.    See  Symphytum. 

COMINES  (Philip  de),  an  excellent  hlftorian,- 
born  of  a  noble  family  in  Flanders  in  1446.  He  lived 
in  a  kind  of  intimacy  with  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  for  about  eight  years  5  .  but  being  feduced- 


Comet 


Comities. 
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to  the  court  of  France  by  Louis  XL  he  was  highly       The  power  of  calling  thefe  affemblies  belonged  at  Comi 
promoted  by  him,  and  executed  feveral  fuccei'sful  ne-    fii'ft.  only  to  the  kings ;  but  upon  the  eftablifliment  of 
gociations.    After  this  king's  death  he  experienced    the  democracy,  the  fame  privilege  was  allowed  to' moft 
many  troubles  on  account  of  being  a  foreigner,  by  the   of  the  chief  magiftrates,  and  fomedmes  to  the  pon- 
envy  of  otlier  courtiers,  and  lay  long  in  prifon  before  tifices. 

he  was  difcharged  :  he  died  in  ^  Sog.  Comines  was  The  perfons  who  had  the  liberty  of  voting  here 
a  man  of  more  natural  abilities  than  learning  5  he  were  fuch  Roman  citizens  as  belonged  to  the  curias  ; 
fpoke  fcveral  living,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  dead  or  fuch  as  aflually  lived  in  the  city,  and  conformed 
languages ;  he  has  left  behind  him  fome  memoirs  of  to  the  cuftoms  and  rites  of  their  proper  curise  ;  ali 
his  own  times,  that  arc  admired  by  all  true  judges  of  thofe  being  excluded  who  dwelt  without  the  bounds 
hiftory.  Catherine  de  Medicis  ufed  to  fay,  that  Co-  of  the  city,  retaining  the  ceremonies  of  their  own 
•mines  made  as  txiany  heretics  in  politics  as  Luther  had  country,  though  they  had  been  honoured  with  the  jut 
in  religion.  ^ivitath,  or  admitted  free  citizens  of  Rome.  The 

CoMiNFs,  a  town  of  French  Flanders  oti  the  lines   place  where  the  curiae  met  was  the  comiiium,  a  part  of 
^hich  the  French  have  made  to  defend  their  country   the  forum :  No  fet  time  was  appointed  for  the  hold- 
ing thefe,  or  any  other  of  the  comitia,  but  only  as 
bufmels  required. 

The  people  being  met  together,  and  confirmed  by 
the  report  of  good  omens  from  the  augurs  (which  was 
neceffary  in. all  the  affemblies),  the  rogatio,  or  bufinefs 
to  be  propofed  to  them,  was  publicly  read.    After   -  - 
this  (if  none  of  the  magiftrates  mterpofed),  upon***:': 
the  order  of  him  that  prelided  in  the  comitia,  the 


againft  the  Auftrian  Netherlands.  It  is  fituated  on 
the  river  Lis,  in  E.  Long.  3.  i.  N.  Lat.  50-  30. 

COMITATUS,  in  law,  a  county.  ^  Ingulphus  tells 
us,  that  England  was  firft  divided  into  counties  by 
•king  Alfred ;  and  the  counties  into  hundreds,  and 
thefe  again  into  tythlngs :  and  Fortcfcue  writes,  that 
regnum  Anglia  per  com'itattts,  ut  regnum  Francice per  laHi~ 
-vatus  cMinguitur.    Sometimes  it  is  taken  for  a  territory 


or  juriWiaion  of  a  particular  place  j  as  in  Mat.  Paris,  people  divided  into  their  proper  curias,  and  confulted 

anno  1234.    See  CouNTy.  of  the  matter  ;  and  then  the  curias  being  called  out, 

COMITIA,  in  Rom.an  antiquity,  were  general  af-  as  it  happened  by  lot,  gave  their  votes  man  by  man, 

femblies  of  the  people,  lawfully  called  by  fome  ma-  in  ancient -times        wf!?,  and  afterwards  by  tablets ; 

gittrate  for  the  enjoinment  or  prohibition  of  any  thing  the  moil  votes  in  every  curia  going  for  the  voice  of  the 

by  their  votes.  whole  curia,  and  the  mod  curias  for  the  general  con- 

The  proper  comitia  were  of  three  forts;  ctiriata,  fen t  of  the  people. 


ccnturiataf  and  tr'ibuta }  with  reference  to  the  three 
grand  divlfions  of  the  city  and  people  into  curia,  cen- 
■turl/g,  and  tr'tl/es  t  For,  by  comitia  calata,  which  we 
fometimes  meet  with  in  authors,  in  elder  times  were 
meant  all  the  comitia  in  general;  the  word  calata 
from  >'-«^f«,  or  cah,  being  their  common  epithet  ;  though 
it  was  at  laft  reftrained  to  two  forts  of  aiTemblies,  thofe 
for  the  creation  of  priefts,  and  thofe  for  the  regulation 
of  Uft  wills  and  tcllaments. 

The  comitia  curiata  owe  their. origin  to  the  divifion 
-which  Romulus  made  of  the  people  into  30  curias ; 
ten  being  contained  in  every  tribe.  They  anfwered 
in  moft  refpefts  to  the  pariflies  in  our  cities,  bring  not 
only  feparated  by  proper  bounds  and  limits,  but  di- 
ftinguifhed  too  by  their  different  places  fet  apart  for 
•the  celebtation  of  divine  fet  vice,  which  was  performed 
-by  particular  prleds  (one  to  every  curia),  with  the 
,r.ame  of  curtoncs- 

Before  the  inftitution  of  the  comitia  centuriata,  all 
the  grand  concerns  of  the  ftate  were  tranfa(5led  in  the   to  reckon 
aflembly  of  the  curiae ;  as  the  election  of  kings  amd   worth  thci 


In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  comitia  curiata  were  fo 
much  out  of  fafhion,  that  they  were  formed  only  by 
30  lidors  reprefenting  the  30  curise  ;  whence,  in  his 
fecond  oration  againft  Rullus,  he  calls  them  comitia 
adumbrata^ 

The  comitia  centuriata  were  inftituted  by  Servius 
Tullius :  who,  obUging  every  one  to  give  a  true  ac- 
■count  of  what  he  was  worth,  according  to  thofe  ac- 
counts, divided  the  people  into  fix  ranks  or  clafles, 
which  he  fubdivided  into  193  centuries.  The  firft 
claflis,  containing  the  equites  and  richeft  citizens, 
confifted  of  98  centuries.  The  fecond,  taking  in  the 
tradeCnien  and  mechanics,  confifted  of  22  centuries. 
The  third,  20.  The  fourth,  22.  The  fifth,  30. 
The  fixth,  fiJled  up  with  the  poorer  fort,  but  one 
century  :  and  this,  though  it  had  the  fame  name  with 
the  reft,  yet  was  feldom  regarded,  or  allowed  any 
power  in  public  matters.  Hence  it  is  a  common  thing 
vv'ith  the  Roman  authors,,  when  they  fpeak  of  the  clafles, 
to  reckon  no  more  than  five,  the  fixth  not  being 
r  notice.    This  laft  claffis  or  order  was  di- 


other  chief  officers,  the  making  and  abrogating  of  vided  into  two  parts,  or  orders ;  the  proletartl  and  the 

laws,  and  the  judging  of  capital  caufes.    After  the  ex-  (f'lpHs  ccnfu    The  former,  as  their  name  implies,  were 

pulfion  of  the  kings,  when  the  commons  had  obtained  defigned  purely  to  ftock  the  republic  with  men,  fince 

the  privilege  to  have  tribunes  and  osdiles,  they  clefted  they  could  fupply  it  with  fo  little  money  ;  and  the 

them  for  fome  time  at  thefe  alTemblies  5  but  that  ce-  latter,  who  paid  the  lowcft  tax  of  all,  were  rather 

remony  being  at  length  transferred  to  the  comitia  tri-  counted  and  marftialled  by  their  heads  than  by  their 

buta,  the  cutisae  were  never  convened  to  give  their  eftatcs. 

-votes,  except  now  and  then  upon  account  of  rhaking  Perfons  of  the  firft  rank,  by  reafon  of  their  pre-emi. 

fome  particular  law  relating  to  adoptions,  wills,  and  nence,  had  the  name  of  cluficl}  whence  came  the  name 

teftamcnts,  or  the  creation  of  officers  for  an  expedi-  of  t/a/^n  rt/rf^om  for  the  moft  approved  writers.  All 


lion  ;  or  for  elefting  fome  of  the  prieils,  as  the  Jlami- 
ties,  and  the  curio  maxltnus,  or  fuperintendant  of  the 
curiones,  vv'ho  were  thenrifelves  chofen  by  every  parti- 
-cular  curia. 
W  8j. 


others,  of  what  claffis  foever,  were  faid  to  be  infra 
claffem.  The  affembly  of  the  people  by  centuries  was 
held  for  the  eledting  of  confuls,  cenfors,  and  prsetors ; 
as  alio  for  the  judging  of  perfons  accufed  of  what  they 

called 
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nitia.  called  crimen perdz/ellioTiL,  oraftlons  by  wliicli  the  party 
had  (howed  himfelf  an  enemy  to  the  ftate,  and  for  the 
confirmation  of  all  fuch  laws  as  were  propofed  by  the 
chief  magiltrates,  who  had  the  privilege  of  calling  thefe 
alTerablies. 

The  place  appointed  for  their  meeting  was  the  cam- 
pus mart'ms ;  becaufe  in  the  primitive  times  of  the  com- 
monwealth, when  they  were  under  continual  appre- 
henfions  of  enemies,  the  people,  to  prevent  any  fud- 
den  aflault,  went  armed,  in  martial  order,  to  hold  thefe 
affemblies;  and  were  for  that  reafon  forbidden  by  the  laws 
to  meet  in  the  city,  becaufe  an  army  was  upon  no  ac- 
count to  be  marfhalled  within  the  walls  :  yet,  in  latter 
ages,  '^it  was  thought  fufficient  to  place  a  body  of  fol- 
diers  as  a  guard  in  the  janiculum,  where  an  imperial 
ftandard  was  erefted,  the  taking  down  of  which  deno- 
ted the  conclufion  of  the  comitia. 

Though  the  time  of  holding  thefe  comitia  for  other 
matters  was  undetermined  ;  yet  the  magillrates-  after 
the  year  of  the  city  601,  when  they  began  to  enter  on 
.their  place,  011  the  kalends  of  January,  were  conflantly 
dejigned  about  the  end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of 
Auguft. 

All  the  time  between  their  eleifllon  and  confirmation 
they  continued  as  private  perfons,  that  inquifition 
might  be  made  into  the  election,  and  the  otlier  candi- 
dates might  have  time  to  enter  objeftions,  if  they  met 
with  any  fufpicion  of  foul  dealing.  Yet,  at  the  ekftion 
of  the  cenfors,  this  cuftom  did  not  hold ;  but  as  foon 
as  they  were  elefted,  they  were  immediately  invefted 
with  the  honour. 


(a,  fort  of  under  ofiicers  fo  called  from  their  marflial- 
ling  the  people),  and  ddivered  to  every  man,  in  the 
elediou  of  magiftrates,  as  many  tables  as  there  ap- 
peared candidates,  one  of  vi^hofe  names  was  written 
upon  every  tablet.  A  proper  number  of  great  chefts 
were  fet  ready  in  the  fepta,  and  every  body  threw  in 
which  tablet  he  pleaftd. 

By  the  chefts  were  placed  fome  of  the  public  fer- 
vants,  who  taking  out  the  tablets  of  every  century, 
for  every  tablet,  made  a  prick  or  a  point  in  another 
tablet  which  they  kept  by  them.  Thus,  the  bufmefs 
being  decided  by  moil  points,  gave  occafion  to  the 
phrafe  omm  tulit  pun&um,  and  the  like. 

The  fame  method  was  obferved  in  the  judiciary  pro- 
cefs  at  thefe  comitia,  and  in  the  confirmation  of  laws  ; 
except  that,  in  both  thefe  cafes,  only  two  tablets  were 
oifered  to  every  perfon  ;  on  one  of  which  was  written 
U.  R.  and  on  the  other  A,  in  capital  letters;  the  two 
firft  ftanding  for  uti  rogas,  "  be  it  as  you  defire,"  rela- 
ting to  the  magiftrate  who  propofed  the  queftion;  and 
the  laft  for  anfiquo,  or  "  I  forbid  it." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  in  the  eleftion  of 
magiftrates,  and  in  the  ratification  of  laws,  the  votes 
of  that  century,  whofe  tablets  were  equally  divided, 
fignified  nothing  ;  yet  in  trials  of  life  and  death,  if  the 
tablets  pro  and  con  were  the  fame  in  number,  the  per- 
fon was  aftually  acquitted. 

The  divifion  of  people  into  trd/es  was  an  invention 
of  Romulus,  after  he  had  admitted  the  Sabines  into 
Rome  ;  and  though  he  conftituted  at  that  time  only 
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three,  yet  as  the  ftate  incrcafed  in  power,  and  the 
By  the  inftitutlon  of  thefe  comitia,  Servius  Tullius  city  in  number  of  inhabitants,  they  rofe  by  degrees  to 
;retly  conveyed  the  whole  of  the  power  from  the    35.    For  a  long  time  after  this  inftitution,  a  fi-ihe  fio-- 
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comrhons:  for  the  centuries  of  the  firft  and  richcft 
clafs  being  called  '©ut  firft,  who  were  three  more  in 
number  than  all  the  reft  put  together,  if  they  all  agreed, 
as  genei-ally  they  did,  the  bufinefs  was  already  deci- 
ded, and  the  other  clafles  were  needlefs  and  infignifi- 
cant.  However,  the  three  laft  fcarce  ever  came  to 
vote. 

The^commons,  in  the  time  of  the  free  ftate,  to  re- 
medy this  difadvantage,  obtained,  that  before  they 
ptoceeded  to  voting  any  matter  at  thefe  comitia,  that 
century  Ihould  give  their  fuftrages  firft  upon  whom  it 
fell  by  lot,  with  the  name  of  centuria  prerogativa ;  the 
reft  being  to  follow  according  to  the  order  of  their 
claffes.  After  the  conftitution  of  the  35  tribes  into 
which  the  claffes  and  their  centuries  were  divided,  in 
the  firft  place,  the  tribes  caft  lots  which  ftiould  be  the 
prerogative  tribe ;  and  then  the  centuries  of  the  tribes 
for  the  honour  of  being  a  prerogative  century.  All 
the  other  tribes  and  centuries  had  the  appellation  of 
jure  vocat£y  becaufe  they  were  called  out  according  to 
their  proper  places. 

The  prerogative  century  being  chofcn  by  lot,  the 
chief  magiftrate,  fitting  in  a  tent  in  the  middle  of  the 
campus  martius,  ordered  that  century  to  come  out  and 
give  their  voices  ;  upon  which  they  prefently  feparated 
from  the  reft  of  the  multitude,  and  came  into  an  inclo- 
fed  apartment,  which  they  termed  fepta,  or  ovilia,  paf- 
fing  over  the  pontes  or  narrow  boards  laid  there  for  the 
occafion  ;  on  which  account,  de  ponte  dejici  fignifies  to 
be  denied  the  privilege  of  voting,  and  perfons  thus  dealt 
with  are  called  depontani. 

At  the  hither  end  of  the  pontes  ftood  dae  didbitores 
VoL.V.  Fait  I. 


nified  no  more  than  fuch  a  fpace  of  ground  with  its  in- 
habitants. But  at  laft  the  matter  was  quite  altered, 
and  a  tribe  was  no  longer  pars  urbis,  but  pars  civitatis  ;  not 
a  quarter  of  the  city,  but  a  company  of  citizens  living 
where  they  pleafed.  This  change  was  chiefly  occa- 
fioned  by  the  original  difference  between  the  tribes  in 
point  of  honour.  For  Romulus  having  committed  all 
fordid  and  mechanic  arts  to  the  care  of  ftrangers, 
flaves,  and  libertines  ;  and  referved  the  more  honelt 
labour  of  agriculture  to  the  freemen  and  citizens,  vvlio 
by  this  adlive  courfe  of  life  might  be  prepared  for 
martial  fervice  ;  the  tribus  riiflica  were  for  this  rea- 
fon efteemed  more  honourable  than  the  tribus  urbana. 
And  now  all  perfons  being  defirous  of  getting  into  the 
more  creditable  divifion  ;  and  there  being  feverai  ways 
of  accompliftiing  their  wifhes,  as  by  adoption,  by  the 
power  of  cenfors,  or  the  like  ;  that  ruftic  tribe  which 
had  the  moft  worthy  names  in  its  roll,  had  the  prefe- 
rence to  all  others,  though  of  the  fame  general  de- 
nomination. Hence  all  of  the  fame  great  family, 
bringing  themfelves  by  degrees  into  the  fame  tribe, 
gave  the  name  of  tlieir  family  to  the  tribe  they  ho- 
noured ;  whereas  at  firft  the  generality  of  the  tribes 
did  not  borrow  their  names  from  perfons  but  from 
places. 

The  firft  affembly  of  the  tribes  we  meet  with  is 
about  the  year  of  Rome  263,  convened  by  Sp.  Sicl- 
nius,  tribune  of  the  commons,  upon  account  of  the  trial 
of  Corlolanus.  Soon  after,  the  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons were  ordered  to  be  elefted  here;  and  at  laft, 
all  the  inferior  magiftrates,  and  the  collegiate  priefts. 
The  fame  coi'^ltia  ferved  for  the  enacting  of  laws  re- 
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ComltlaUs  lating  to  war  and  peace,  and  all  others  propofed  by 
the  tribunes  and  plebeian  officers,  though  they  had  not 
properly  the  narne  of  leges,  but  plehifcita.  They  were 
generally  convened  by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons ; 
but  the  fame  privilege  was  allowed  to  all  the  chief 
magiilrates.  They  were  confined  to  no  place  ;  and 
therefore  foraetlmes  we  find  them  held  in  the  comitium ; 
fometimes  in  the  campus  martins,  and  now  and  then 
in  the  capitol.  The  proceedings  were  in  moft  refpefts 
anfwerable  to  thofe  already  defcribed  in  the  account 
of  the  other  comitia,  and  therefore  need  not  be  infift- 
ed  on.  Only  we  may  farther  obferve  of  the  comitia 
in  general,  that  when  any  candidate  was  found  to  have 
moft  tablets  for  a  magiftracy,  he  was  declared  to  be 
dejigned  or  elected  by  the  prefident  of  the  alfembly  ; 
and  this  they  termed  rettunclart  coriful,  prator,  or  the 
like  ;  and  that  the  laft  fort  of  the  comitia  only  could 
be  held  without  the  confcnt  and  approbation  of  the 
fenate,  which  was  neceffary  to  the  convening  of  the 
other  two. 

COMITIALIS  MORBUS,  an  appellation  given  to 
the  Epilepsy,  by  reafon  the  comitia  of  ancient  Rome 
were  diffolved  if  any  perfon  in  the  affembly  happened 
to  be  taken  with  this  diftemper. 

COMITIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a.  large  hall  in 
the  forum,  where  the  Comitia  were  ordinarily  held. 

COMMA,  among  grammarians,  a  point  or  charac- 
ter marked  thus  (  ,  ),  ferving  to  denote  a  fliort  flop, 
and  to  divide  the  members  of  a  period.  Different  au- 
thors define  and  ufe  it  differently.  According  to  F. 
Buffier,  the  comma  fei-ves  to  diitlnguifh  the  members 
of  a  period,  in  each  of  which  is  a  verb  and  the  nomi- 
native cafe  of  the  vcx'b  :  thus,  "  That  fo  many  people 
are  pleafed  with  trifles,  is  owing  to  a  weaknefs  of 
mind,  which  makes  them  love  things  eafy  to  be  com- 
prehended." Befides  this,  the  comma  is  ufed  to  diftin- 
guifh,  in  the  fame  member  of  a  period,  fevcral  nouns- 
fubftantive,  or  nouns-adjective,  or  verbs  not  united  by 
a  conjunftion  :  thus,  *'  Virtue,  wit,  knowledge,  are 
the  chief  advantages  of  a  man  :"  cr,  "  A  man  never 
becomes  learned  without  iludying  conftantly,  methodi- 
eally,  with  a  guft,  application,  &c."  If  thofe  words 
are  united  in  the  fame  phrafe  with  a  conjunftion,  the 
comma  is  omitted  :  thus,  *'  the  imagination"  and  the 
judgment  do  not  always  agree.'* 

The  ingenious  author  of  the  traft  De  ratiom  inter- 
fungendi,  printed  with  VofTius's  Element.  Rhetor. 
Lond.  1724,  lays  down  the  ufe  of  a  comma  to  be,  to 
diftinguifh  the  fimple  members  of  a  period  or  fentence; 
i,  e.  fuch  as  only  confifl  of  one  fubje£l,  and  one  defi- 
nite verb.  But  this  rule  does  not  go  throughout ;  the 
feme  author  inftancing  many  particular  cafes  not  yet 
included  herein,  where  yet  the  comma  is  advifable. 
See  Punctuation. 

,  It  is  a  general  rule  that  a  comma  ought  not  to  come 
between  a  nominative  and  a  verb,  or  an  adjcdlive  and 
fubftantive,  when  thefe  are  not  otherwife  disjoined  : 
thus,  in  the  fentence,  God  rulelh  'with  infinite  luifdom,  a 
comma  between  God  and  rukth^  or  between  infinite  and 
ivifdom,  would  be  abfurd.  But  to  this  exceptions  may 
occur ;  as  when  not  a  fingle  word,  but  a  fentence, 
happens  to  be  the  nominative  :  thus,  in  the  example 
fiirft  above  given,  where  the  fentence  that  fo  many  people 
are  pleajed  with  trifles,  forms  the  nominative  to  the 
fcrb  isy_  a  comma  at  trifles  is  proper,  both  for  the  fake 


of  perfplcuity,  and  as^coincidtng  with  a  flight  natural  Comtnain 
paufe.         '  dinus 
Comma,  in  mufic.    See  Interval. 
COMMANDINUS  (Frederic),  born  at  Urbino  in 
Italy,  and  defcended  from  a  very  noble  family,  in  the 
1 6th  century.    To  a  vafl  flcill  in  the  mathematics,  he 
had  added  a  great  knowledge  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
by  which  he  was  .well  qualified  to  tranflate  the  Greek 
mathematicians  into  Latin  :  accordingly  he  tranflated 
and  publifhed  feveral,  which  no  writer  till  then  had  at- 
tempted ;  as  Archimedes,  ApoUonius,  Euclid,  &c.. 

COMMANDRY,  a  kind  of  benefice  or  fixed,  reve- 
nue belonging  to  a  military  order,  and  conferred  on. 
ancient  knights  who  had  done  confiderable  fervices  to 
the  order. 

There  arc  flrift  or  regular  commandries,  obtained  in: 
order,  and  by  merit ;  there  are  others  of  grace  and 
favour,  conferred  at  the  pleafure  of  the  grand  mafter  % 
there  are  alfo  commandries  for  the  religious.  In  the  or- 
ders of  St  Bernard  and  St  Anthony.  The  kings  of* 
France  have  converted  feveral  of  the  hofpitals  for  lepers 
into  commandiies  of  the  order  of  St  Lazarus. 

The  commandries  of  Malta  are  of  different  kinds  }. 
for  as  the  order  confifts  of  knights,  chaplains,  and  bro- 
thers-fervitors,  there  afe  peculiar  commandries  or  re- 
venues attached  to  each.  The  knight  to  whom  one 
of  thefe  benefices  or  commandries  is  given  is  called 
commander :  which  agrees  pretty  nearly  with  the 
praspofitus  fet  over  the  monks  in  places  at  a  diftance 
from  the  monaftery,  whofe  adminiftration  was  called 
oledientia ;  becaufe  depending  entirely  upon  the  abbot 
who  gave  him  his  commiflion.  Thus  it  is  with  the 
fimple  commanders  of  Malta,  who  are  rather  farmers, 
of  the  order  than  beneficiaries;  paying  a  certain  tribute 
or  rent,  called  refponfio,  to  the  common  treafure  of  the 
order. 

COMMELINA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  q£ 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  uqder 
the  6th  order,  Enfatce.  The  corolla  is  hexapeta- 
lous ;  there  are  three  neflaria,  of  a  cruciform  figure,, 
and  inferted  into  "their  proper  filaments.  There  are 
ten  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  warm  climates. 
They  are  herbaceous  plants,  rifing  from  two  to  four 
feet  high,  and  adorned  with  blue  or  yellow  flowers.. 
Their  culture  differs  hi  nothing  from  that  of  the  com- 
mon exotics. 

COMMEMORATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  re- 
membrance of  any  perfon  or  thing,  or  the  doing  any- 
thing to  the  honour  of  a  perfon's  memory,  or  in  re- 
membrance of  any  paft  event.  Thus,  the  eucharlil  is  a 
commemoration  of  the  fufFerings  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

COMMENDAM,  in  the  ecclefialllcal  law,  the  trufl. 
or  adminiftration  of  the  revenues  of  a  benefice,  given, 
either  to  a  layman,  to  hold  by  way  of  depofitum  for 
fix  months,  in  order  to  repairs,  &c.  or  to  an  ecclefia- 
ftic  or  beneficed  perfon,  to  perform  the  paftoral  duties; 
thereof,  till  once  the  benefice  is  provided  with  a  regu- 
lar incumbent. 

Anciently  the  adminiftration  of  vacant  bifhoprlcs 
belonged  to  the  neareft  neighbouring  bifhop  ;  which  is 
ftill  pra£lifed  between  the  archblfliopric  of  Lyons  and* 
the  blfiaoprlc  of  Autun  :  on  this  account  they  were, 
called  commendatory  hijloops. 

This  cuftom  appears  to  be.  very  ancient.  S.  Atha^- 
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jmrnco''  nafms  fays  of  lumfelf,  according  to  NIcephorus,  that 
dnm,      there  had  been  given  him  in  commendam,  i.  e.  in  admi- 
nitlration,  another  church  bcfidcs  that  of  Alexandria 
whereof  he  was  ftated  bifhop. 

The  care  of  churches,  it  feems,  which  had  no  pa- 
ftor,  was  conamitted  to  a  bifhop,  till  they  were  provi- 
ded of  an  ordinary :  the  regifter  of  Pope  Gregory  I. 
is  full  of  thefe  commiffions,  or  commendams,  granted 
during  the  abfence  or  ficknefs  of  a  bifliop,  or  the  va- 
cancy of  the  fee. 

Some  fay,  that  Pope  Leo  IV.  firft  fet  the  modern 
commendams  on  foot,  in  favour  of  ecclefiaftics  who  had 
been  expelled  their  benefices  by  the  Saracens  ;  to 
whom  the  adminiilration  of  the  vacant  churches  was 
committed  for  a  time,  in  expedation  of  their  being  re- 
ftored ;  though  S.  Gregory  is  faid  to  have  ufed  the 
fame,  while  the  Lombards  defolated  Italy. 

In  a  little  time  the  practice  of  commendams  was  ex- 
ceedingly abufed ;  and  the  revenues  of  monafteries 
given  to  laymen  for  their  fublillence.  The  bifhops  alfo 
procured  fcveral  benefices,  or  even  biflioprics,  in  com- 
tvendam,  which  ferved  as  a  pretext  for  holding  thesn  all 
without  diredly  violating  the  canons.  Part  of  the 
abufe  has.been  retrenched;  but  the  ufe  of  commendams 
is  ftill  retained  as  an  expedient  to  take  off  the  incom- 
patibility of  the  perfon  by  the  nature  of  the  benefice. 

When  a  parfon  is  made  bifhop,  his  parfonage  be- 
comes vacant;  but  if  the  king  give  him  power,  he  may 
itill  hold  it  in  commendam. 

COMMENDATUS,  one  who  lives  under  the  pro. 
teftion  of  a  great  man.  Commendati  homines^  were 
perfons  who,  by  voluntary  homage,  put  themfelves 
under  the  proteftion  of  any  fuperior  lord  :  for  ancient 
homage  was  either  predial,  due  for  fome  tenure  ;  or 
psrjonal^  which  was  by  compulfion,  as  a  fign  of  necef- 


fary  fubjeftion  j  or  voluntary,  witli  a  defire  of  protec'  Contmen* 
tion  }  and  thofe  who,  by  voluntary  homage,  put  them-  fui'^l^ie 
felves  under  the  proteftion  of  any  man  of  power,  were  Comnien- 
fometimes  called  homines  ejus  commendati,  as  often  oc-  tary. 
curs  in  Doomfday.   Commendati  di?n'idii  were  thofe  who  '  ■■ '  y  i  ■■ 
depended  on  two  feveral  lords,  and  paid  one- half  of 
their  homage  to  each ;  and  Jub-commendati  were  like 
imder-tenants  under  the  command  of  perfons  that  were 
themfelves  ur.der  the  command  of  forae  fuperior  lord  : 
alfo  there  were  dimidii fub-commendati,  who  bore  a  double 
relation  to  fuch  depending  lords.    This  phrafe  feems 
to  be  ftill  in  ufe  in  the  ufual  compliment  "  Comend  me 
to  fuch  a  friend,"  &c.  which  is  to  kt  him  know,  "  I 
am  his  humble  fcrvant." 

COMiMENSURABLE,  among  geometricians,  an 
appellation  given  to  fuch  quantities  as  are  menfured  by 
one  and  the  fame  common  meafure. 

CoMMBMsuRABLB.  Numbers,  whether  integers  or  frac- 
tions, are  fuch  as  can  be  meafured  or  divided  by  fomc 
other  number  without  any  remainder:  fuch  are  12  and 
18,  as  being  meafured  by  6  and  3. 

Commensurable  in  Poiver,  is  faid  of  right  lines,  when 
their  fquares  are  meafured  by  one  and  the  fame  fpace 
or  fuperficies. 

Commensurable  Surds,  thofe  that  being  reduced  to 
their  leaft  terms,  become  true  figurative  quantities  of 
their  kind  ;  and  are  therefore  as  a  rational  quantity  to 
a  rational  one. 

COiMMENTARY,  or  Comment,  in  matters  of  li- 
terature, an  illuftration  of  the  difficult  or  obfcure  paf- 
fages  of  an  author. 

Commentary,  or  Commentaries,  likewife  denotes  a 
kind  of  hiftory,  or  memoirs  of  certain  tranfadlions, 
wherein  the  author  had  a  confiderable  hand  :  fuch  are 
the  Commentaries  of  Casfar, 
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IS  an  operation  by  which  the  wealth,  qr  work,  eithei* 
of  individuals  or  of  focieties,  may  be  exchanged 
by  a  fet  of  men  called  merchants,  for  an  equivalent,  pro- 
per for  fupplying  every  want,  without  any  interruption 
to  induftry,  or  any  check  upon  confumption. 

Chap. I-    History  o/'Commerce. 

§  I.    General  Hiftory. 

It  is  a  point  as  yet  undecided  by  the  learned,  to 
what  nation  the  invention  and  firil  ufe  of  commerce 
belonged  ;  fome  attribute  it  to  one  people,  fome  to 
another,  for  reafons  that  are  too  long  to  be  difcuffed 
here.  But  it  feems  moft  probable  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Arabia  were  thofe  that  firft  made  long  voyages. 
It  mufl  be  allowed,  that  no  country  was  fo  happily 
feated  for  this  purpofe  as  that  which  they  inhabited, 
being  a  penlnfula  wafhed  on  three  fides  by  three  fa- 
mous feas,  the  Arabian,  Indian,  and  Perfian.  It  is 
alfo  certain,  that  it  was  very  early  inhabited  ;  and  the 
firft  notice  we  have  of  any  confiderable  trade  refers 
it  to  the  Ifhmaelites,  who  were  fettled  in  the  hither 
part  of  Arabia.  To  them  Jofeph  was  fold  by  his 
brethren,  when  they  were  going  down  with  their  ca- 


mels to  Egypt  with  fpicery,  balm,  and  myrrh.  It 
may  feem  ftrange  to  infer  from  hence,  that  commerce 
was  already  praftifed  by  this  nation,  lince  mention  is 
here  made  of  camels,  or  a  caravan,  which  certainly 
implies  an  inland  trade  ;  and  it  muft  be  likewife  al- 
lowed, that  balm  and  myrrh  were  the  commodities  of 
their  country.  But  whence  had  they  the  fpicery?  Or 
how  came  Arabia  to  be  fo  famous  in  ancient  times  for 
fpices  ?  Or  whence  proceeded  that  miftake  of  many 
great  authors  of  antiquity,  that  fpices  aftually  grew 
there  ?  Moil  certainly,  becaufe  thefe  people  dealt  in 
.them ;  and  that  they  dealt  in  them  the  firft  of  any . 
nation  that  we  know  of,  appears  from  this  very  in- 
ftance.  Strabo  and  many  other  good  authors  aflure 
us,  that  in  fucceeding  times  they  were  very  great 
traders  ;  they  tell  us  particularly  what  ports  they  had  ; 
what  prodigious  magazines  they  kept  of  the  richeft 
kinds  of  goods,  what  wonderful  wealtii  they  obtained; 
in  what  prodigious  magnificence  they  lived,  and  into 
what  exceffes  they  fell  in  refpedl  to  tlieir  expences  for 
carving,  building,  and  ftatues.  All  this  fiiows  that 
they  were  very  great  traders :  and  it  aUb  fliows,  that 
they  traded  to  the  Eaft  Indies ;  for  from  thence  only 
they  could  have  their  fpices,  their  rich  gums,  their 
fweet-fcented  woods,  and  theii  ivory,  all  which  it  is 
B  b  2  '  exprefsly 
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pxprefsly  faid  that  they  had  in  the  greateft  abundance. 
This  therefore  proves,  tliat  they  had  an  cxtenfive  and 
flourifhitig  commerce ;  and  that  they  had  it  earlier 
than  any  other  nation,  feems  evident  from  their  deal- 
ing at  that  time  in  fpices.  Befides,  there  is  much  lefs 
difficulty  in  fuppoiing  that  they  firft  difcovered  the 
route  to  the  Indies,  than  if  we  afcribe  that  difcovery 
to  any  other  nation  :  for  in  the  firft  place  they  lay 
neareit,  and  in  the  next  they  lay  moil  conveniently  }> 
to  which  we  may  add,  thirdly,  that  as  the  lituation 
of  their  countr)'  naturally  inclined  them  to  navigation, 
fo  by  the  help  of  the  monfoons  they  might  make  regu- 
lar voyages  to  and  from  the  Indies  with  great  facility; 
nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  this  difcovery  miglit  be  at 
firft  owing  to  chance,  and  to  fome  of  their  veffels  be- 
ing blown  by  a  ftrong  gale  to  the  oppofite  coall,  from 
whence  they  might  take  the  courage  to  return,  by  ob- 
ferving  the  regularity  of  the  winds  at  certain  feafons. 
All  thefe  reafons  taken  together  feem  to  favour  this 
epinion,  that  commerce  flourifhed  firft  among  them  ; 
and  as  to  its  confequences  in  making  them  rich  and 
Jiappy,  there  is  no  difpute  about  them. 

We  find  in  the  records  of  antiquity  no  nation  cele- 
brated more  early  for  carrying  all  arts  to  perfection 
than  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt ;  and  it  is  certain  alfo, 
that  no  art  was  there  cultivated  more  early,  with 
more  affiduity,  or  with  greater  fuccefs,  than  trade. 
It  appears  from  the  foregoing  inftance,  that  the  richeft 
commodities  were  carried  there  by  land  ;  and  it  is  no 
kfs  certain,  that  the  moft  valuable  manufaftures  were 
invented  and  brought  to  perfeftion  there  many  ages 
before  they  were  thought  of  in  other  countries  :  for, 
as  the  learned  Dr  Warburton  very  juftly  obferves,  at 
t-he  time  that  Jofeph  came  into  Egypt,  the  people 
were  not  only  poffeffed  of  all  the  conveniences  of 
Kfe,  but  were  remarkable  alfo  for  their  magnificence, 
their  politenefs,  and  even  for  their  luxury  ;  which  ar- 
gues, that  traffic  had  been  of  long  ftanding  amongft 
them.  To  fiiy  the  truth,  the  great  advantages  deri- 
ved from  their  country's  lying  along  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  many  benefits  that  accrued  to  them  from  the  Nile, 
which  they  very  emphatically  called  The  Rher,  or  The 
River  of  Egypt>  and  of  which  they  knew  how  to  make 
all  the  ufes  that  can  be  imagined,  gave  them  an  /Op- 
portunity of  carrying  their  inland  trade  not  only  to  a 
greater  height  than  in  any  country  at  that  time,  but 
even  higher  than  it  has  been  carried  any  where,  Chi- 
na only  excepted ;  and  fome  people  have  thought  it 
no  trivial  argument  to  prove  the  defcent  of  the  Chi- 
nefe  from  the  Egyptians,  that  they  have  exaftly  the 
fame  fort  of  genius,  and  with  wonderful  induftry  and 
care  have  drawn  fo  many  cuts  and  canals,  that  their 
country  is  almoft  in  every  part  of  it  navigable.  It 
was  by  fuch  methods,  by  a  wife  and  well-regulated 
government,  and  by  promoting  a  fpirit  of  induftry 
amongft  the  people,  that  the  ariicient  Egyptians  be- 
came fo  numeious,  fo  rich,  fo  powerful;  and  that 
their  country,  for  large  cities,  magnificent  ftrudlurcs, 
and  perpetual  abundance,  became  the  glory  and  won- 
der of  the  old  world. 

The  Phcenicians,  though  they  poffcfTed  only  a  nar- 
row flip  of  the  coaft  of  Afia,  and  were  furrounded  by 
nations  fo  powerful  and  fo  warlike  that  they  were 
never  able  to  extend  themfelves  on  that  fide,  became 
famous,  by  erefting  the  firft  naval  power  that  makes 
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any  figure  in  hiftory,  and  for  the  raifiiig  of  which  they 
took  the  moft  prudent  and  eft'edlual  meafures.  In  or- 
der to  this,  they  not  only  availed  themfelves  of  iiU  the 
creeks,  harbours,  and  ports,  whicli  nature  had  bettow- 
ed  very  liberally  on  their  narrow  territory,  but  im- 
proved them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  no  lefs 
remarkable  for  their  ftrength  than  confiderable  for 
tlieir  conveniency ;  and  fo  attentive  they  were  to 
whatever  micrht  contribute  to  the  increafe  of  their 
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power,  that  they  were  not  more  admired  for  the  vaft 
advantages  they  derived  from  their  commerce,  than 
they  wei-e  formidable  by  their  fleets  and  annics. 
They  were  llkevvife  celebrated  by  antiquity  as  the  in- 
ventors of  arithmetic  and  attronomy  ;  and  in  the  laft 
mentioned  fcience  they  muft  have  been  very  confider-- 
able  proficients,  fince  they  had  the  courage  to  under- 
take long  voyages  at  a  time  when  no  other  nation 
(the  Arabians  and  Egyptians  excepted)  durft  venture 
farther  than  their  own  coafts.  By  thefe  arts  I'yi^'^ 
and  Sidon  became  the  moft  famous  marts  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  were  reforted  to  by  all  their  neighbours, 
and  even  by  people  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  as  the 
great  ftorehoufes  of  the  world.  We  learn  from  the 
Scriptures  how  advantageous  their  friendftiip  and  al- 
liance became  to  the  two  great  kings  of  Ifrael,  Davids 
and  Solemon  ;  and  we  fee,  by  tlie  application  of  the 
latter  for  architefts  and  artifts  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,- 
to  what  a  prodigious  height  they  had  carried  manu-- 
faftures  of  every  kind. 

It  is  very  certain  that  Solomon  made  ufe  of -their 
afiiftance  in  equipping  his  fleets  at  Elath  and  Ezionge-- 
ber  ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  put  him  upon 
acquiring  thofe  ports,  and  gave  him  the  firft  hints  of 
the  amazing  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from 
the  pofleflion  of  them,  and  from  the  commerce  he- 
might  from  thence  be  able  to  carry  on.  Thefe  ports 
were  moft  commodioufly  fituated  on  the  Arabian  - 
gulph  ;  and  from  thence  his  veffels,  manned  chiefly  by- 
Phcenicians,  failed  to  Ophlr  and  Tharfis,  where-ever 
thofe  places  were.  Some  writers  will  needs  have 
them  to  be  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  is  certaiialy  a 
wild  and  extravagant  fuppofilion  ;  others  believe  that^ 
we  are  to  look  for  Ophir  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
and  Tharfis  in  Spain  ;  but  the  nioft  probable  opinion 
is,  that  they  were  both  feated  in  the  Eaft  ladies.. 
By  this  adventurous  navigation  he  brought  into  h.is 
country  curiofules  not  only  unleen,  but  unheard  of  be- 
fore, and  riches  in  fuch  abundance,  that,  as  the  Scrip- 
ture  finely  expreffes  it,  "  He  made  filver  in  Jerufalem 
as  ftones,  and  cedar-trees  as  fycamorcs  that  grow  in  the 
plains."  The  metaphor  is  very  bold  and  emphatical ; 
but  when  we  confider  that  it  is  recorded  in  this  Hi- 
ftory, that  the  return  of  one  voyage  only  to  Ophir 
produced  450  talents  of  gold,  which  makes  51,328 
pounds  of  our  Troy  weight,  we  cannot  doubt  of  the 
immenfe  profit  that  accrued  from  this  commerce.  It 
is  alfo  obfervable  that  the  queen  of  Sheba,  or  Saba, 
which  lies  in  that  part  of  Arabia  before  mentioned,, 
furprifed  at  the  reports  that  were  fpread  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  this  prince,  made  a  journey  to  his  court 
on  purpofe  to  fatisfy  herfelf,  whether  fame  had  not 
exaggerated  the  fadl  ;  and  from  the  prefents  ftie  made 
him  of  120  talents  of  gold,  of  fpices  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  precious  ftones,  wc  may  difcern  the  true 
reafon  of  her  curiofity,  which  proceeded  from  an  opi- 
nion 
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nion  that'  no  country  could  be  fo  ricli  as  her  own. 
And  there  is  another  circumftance  very  remarkable, 
and 'which  feems  ixrongly  to  fortify  what  we  have  ad- 
vanced in  the  beginning  of  this  fe£lion  ;  it  is  added, 
"  neither  were  there  any  fuch  fplces  as  the  queen  of 
Sheba  gave  to  king  Solonion  which  feems  to  inti- 
mate, that  the  Arabians  had  penetrated  farther  into 
the  Indies  than  even  the  fleets  of  this  famous  prince, 
and  brought  from  thence  other  fpices  (perhaps  nut- 
megs and  cloves)  than  had  ever  been  feen  before.  It , 
was  by  his  wifdom,  and  by  his  Heady  application  to 
the  arts  of  peace,  all  of  which  mutually  fupport  each 
other,  as  they  are  all  driven  on  by  the  wheel  of  com- 
merce, which  fupplies  every  want,  and  converts  every 
fuperfluity  into  merchandife,  that  this  monarch  raifed 
his  fubjefts  to  a  condition  much  fuperior  to  that  of 
any  of  their  neighbours,  and  rendered  the  land  of  If- 
racl,  while  he  governed  it,  the  glory  and  wonder  of 
the  Eait.  He  made  great  acquifitions  without  making 
wars  ;  and  his  fucceffor,  by  making  wars,  loft  thofe 
acquifitions.  It  was  his  policy  to  keep  ail  his  people 
employed  ;  and,  by  employing  them,  he  provided  e- 
qually  for  the  extenfion  of  their  happinefs,  and  his 
own  power :  but  the  following  kings  purfued  other 
meafures,  and  other  confequences  attended  them. 
The  trade  of  Judea  funk  almoft  as  fuddenly  as  it  rofe, 
and  in  procefs  of  time  they  loft  thofe  ports  on  the 
Red  Sea,  upon  which  their  Indian  commerce  depend- 
ed. 

The  whole  trade  of  the  univcrfe  became  then,  as 
it  were,  the  patrimony  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Egyptians.  The  latter  monopohzed  that  of  the  In- 
dies, and,  together  with  her  corn  and  rnanufadlures, 
brought  fuch  a  prodigious  balance  of  wealth  continu- 
ally into  the  country,  as  enabled  the  ancient  monarchs 
of  Egypt  to  compafs  all  thofe  memorable  works  that 
in  fpitc  of  time  and  barbarous  conquerors  remain  the 
monuments  of  their  wifdom  and  power,  and  are  hke 
to  remain  fo  as  long  as  the  world  fubfifts.  The  Phoe- 
nicians drew  from  Egypt  a  great  part  of  thofe  rich 
commodities  and  valuable  manufaftutes  which  they 
exported  into  all  the  countries  between  their  own 
and  the  Mediterranean  fea  ;  they  drew  likewife  a 
vaft  refort  to  their  own  cities,  even  from  countries  at 
a  great  dittance  ;  and  we  need  only  look  into  the 
prophets  Ifaiah  and  Ezekiel  in  order  to  be  convinced 
that  thefe  governments,  founded  on  trade,  were  infi- 
nitely more  glorious  and  more  ftable  than  thofe  that 
were  eredled  by  force.  All  this  we  find  likewife  con- 
firmed by  profane  hiftories  ;  and  by  comparing  thefe, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  fmall  country  triumphed  over  all  obftacles,  procu- 
red the  greateft  plenty  in  a  barren  foil,  and  immenfe 
riches,  where,  without  indnltry,  there  muft  have  been 
the  greateft  indigence.  It  is  true,  that  old  Tyre  was 
deftroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  not  till  Ihe  had 
flouriflied  for  ages ;  and  even  then  lire  fell  with  dig- 
nity, and  after  a  refiftance  that  ruined  the  army  of 
the  Great  Conqueror  of  Afia.  Out  of  the  alhes  of 
this  proud  city  the  great  fpirit  of  its  inhabitants  pro- 
duced a  Phoenix,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  beauty  to 
its  parent.  New  Tyre  was  fituated  on  an  illand  ;  and 
though  her  bounds  were  very  narrow,  yet  fhe  became 
quickly  the  miftrefs  of  the  fea,  and  held  that  fupreme 
dominion  till  fubdued  by  Alexander  the  Great,  vvhonu 
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no  power  could  refift.  The  ftruggle  fhe  made,  how- 
ever, though  unfuccefbful,  was  great,  and  very  much 
to  the  honour  of  her  inhabitants  :  it  muft  be  owned, 
that  the  Greek  hero  found  it  more  difficult  to  mafter 
this  fingle  place,  than  to  overcome  the  whole  power  of 
Perfia. 

The  views  of  the  Macedonian  prince  wei-e  beyond 
comparifon  more  extenfive  than  his  conquefts  ;  and 
whoever  confiders  Alexander's  plan  of  power,  and 
enters  into  it  thoroughly,  will  think  him  more  a  poli- 
tician than  he  was  a  conqueror.  He  framed  in  his 
own  mind  an  idea  of  univerfal  monarchy,  which  it 
was  indeed  impofiible  to  accomphfh  ;  but  the  very  no- 
tion of  it  does  him  far  greater  honour  than  all  his  vic- 
tories. He  thought  of  placing  his  capital  in  Arabia  ; 
and  of  difpofing  things  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  have 
commanded  the  moil  remote  parts  of  the  Indies,  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  maintained  a  connexion  with 
the  moft  diftant  countries  in  Europe.  He  was  for 
making  ufe  of  force  to  acquire,  but  he  very  well 
knew,  that  commerce  only  could  preferve  an  empire, 
that  was  to  have  no  other  limits  than  thofe  which  na- 
ture had  affigned  the  world.  He  defired  to  be  ma- 
fter of  all ;  but  at  the  fame  time  he  was  wiUing  to  be 
a  wife  and  gracious  mafter,  and  to  place  his  happinefs 
in  that  of  his  people,  or  rather  in  making  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  but  one  people.  A  vaft,  an  extra- 
vagant, an  impradlicable  fcheme  it  was,  of  which  he 
lived  not  long  enough  to  draw  the  outlines ;  but  the 
fample  he  left  in  his  new  city  of  Alexandria  fufiiciently 
fhows  how  juft  and  how  correA  his  notions  were,  and-' 
how  true  a  judgement  he  had  formed  of  what  might 
be  eftefted  by  thofe  methods  upon  which  he  depended. 
That  city,  which  he  might  be  faid  to  defign  with  his 
own  hand,  and  which  was  built,  as  it  were,  under  his 
eye,  became  in  fucceeding  times  all  that  he  expefted, 
the  glory  of  Egypt,  and  the  centre  of  commerce  for 
-feveral  ages. 

While  Tyre  was  in  the  height  of  her  glory,  and  had 
no  rival  in  the  empire  of  the  fea,  ftie  founded  her 
noble  colony  of  Carthag?  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  The. 
fituation  of  the  city  was-every  where  admirable  ;  whe- 
ther confidered  in  the  light  of  a  capital,  of  a  ftrong 
fortrefs,  or  of  a  commodious  port.  It  was  equally 
diftant  from  all  the  extremities  of  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  had  a  very  fine  cou.atry  behind  it,  and  was  not  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  any  power  capable  of  reftraining 
its  coran  :erce  or  its  growth.  It  is  almoft  inexpreflible 
how  foon  its  inhabitants  became  not  only  numerous 
and  wealthy,  but  potent  and  formidable.  By  degrees 
they  extended  themfelves  on  all  fides,  conquered  the 
beft  part  of  Spain,  and  erefted  there  a  new  Carthage  ; 
the  iflands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  or  at  leaft  the 
beft  part  of  them,  fubmitted  hkewife  to  their  yoke. 
Their  conquefts,  however,  were  inconfiderable  in  ex- 
tent, when  compared  with  their  n-avigation.  On  one 
fide  they  ftretched  as  far  weftward  as  Britain  ;  and 
the  Scilly  iflands,  which  are  now  fo  inconfiderable, 
were  to  them  an  Indies,  the  route  to  which  they  u fed 
the  utmoft  indiiftry  to  conceal  On  the  other  hand, 
they  difcovered  a  great  part  of  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
the  Canary  illands  ;  and  fome  there  are  who  beUeve 
they  fir  ft  found  the  way  to  America.  While  they 
confined  themfelves  to  trade,  and  the  arts  which  be- 
longed thereto,  their  power  was  continually  increa- 
sing j  - 
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fing ;  but  when  induftiy  gave  way  to  luxurj^,  and  a 
fpivit  of  ambition  banifhed  their  old  maxims  of  fruga- 
lity and  labour,  their  acquifitions  i-eniained  at  a  ftand. 
The  Romans  began  to  grow  jealous  of  their  naval 
power,  which  it  coll  them  two  obitinate  wars  of  40 
years  continuance  to  humble.  When  flie  was  at  length 
deftroyed,  her  very  ruins  were  majeitic ;  for  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  fatal  Punic  war,  this  city  con- 
tained 7co,ooo  inhabitants  alone,  and  had  300  cities 
in  Africa  under  her  dominion.  Such  w^as  the  empire 
of  Carthage,  raifed  entirely  by  c6mmerce  ;  and  to 
w-hich,  if  ihe  had  been  content  to  have  applied  her- 
feli'  with  the  fame  fteadinefs  in  her  higheft  profperity 
as  in  her  early  beginnings,  there  is  no  doubt  fhe  had 
preferved  her  freedom  much  longer  than  fhe  did  ;  for 
as  thhft,  and  diHgence,  and  good  faith,  are  the  pillars 
of  a  commercial  ftate  ;  fo  when  thefe  are  once  fhaken, 
it  is  not  only  natural  that  fhe  fliould  decline,  but  una- 
voidable alio. 

The  Ptolemies,  who  were  the  fuccefTors  of  Alex- 
ander in  Egypt,  entered  deeply  into  that  hero's  fcheme, 
and  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  wife  eftabhlhment.  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,  by  encouraging  trade,  made  his 
fubjefts  irnmenfely  rich,  and  himfelf  inexpreilibly 
powerful.  We  are  told  by  an  ancient  author,  that  he 
had  120  gallies  of  war  of  an  enormous  lize,  and  up- 
wards of  4000  other  vefTels,  fmall  and  great.  This 
would  appear  incredible,  if  other  wonders  were  not 
related  of  him,  which  feem  to  explain  and  confirm 
thefe.  He  raifed  a  new  city  on  the  coaft  of  the  Red 
8ea  ;  he  was  at  an  immenfe  expence  in  opening  har- 
bours, conflruftlng  quays,  in  raifmg  inns  at  proper 
diflances  on  the  road,  and  in  cutting  a  canal  from  lea 
to  fea.  A  prince  who  comprehended  the  importance 
of  commerce  to  a  degree  that  induced  him  to  dare 
fuch  expences  as  thefe,  might  have  what  treafurep, 
what  armies,  what  fleets  he  pleafed.  In  his  time, 
Alexandria  appeared  in  pomp  and  fplendor.  She 
owed  her  birth  to  Alexander  ;  but  it  was  Ptolemy, 
who  caught  a  double  portion  of  his  mailer's  fpirit, 
which  raifed  her  to  that  magnificence  that  ages  could 
not  deface.  We  may  guefs  at  what  fhe  was  in  her 
glory,  by  what  we  are  told  was  the  produce  of  her 
cufloras,  which  fell  little  fhort  of  two  millions  of  our 
money  annually  ;  and  yet  we  cannot  fuppofe  that 
Ptolemy,  who  underftood  trade  fo  well,  would  cramp 
it  by  high  duties,  or  extravagant  impofitions.  When 
the  revenue  of  the  prince  from  a  fingle  port  was  fo 
great,  what  muft  have  been  the  riches  of  his  fub- 
jefts ! 

But  what  fhows  us  Alexandria  in  the  higheft  point 
of  light,  is  the  credit  fhe  maintained  after  Egypt  funk 
from  an  empire  into  a  province.  The  Romans  them- 
felves  were  flruck  with  the  majefty  of  her  appearance; 
and  though  till  then  they  had  little  regarded  traffic, 
yet  they  were  not  long  before  they  comprehended 
the  advantages  of  fuch  a  port,  and  fuch  a  mart  as 
Alexandria  ;  they  confirmed  her  privileges,  they  pro- 
tected her  inhabitants,  they  took  every  miafure  poffi- 
ble  to  preferve  her  commerce;  and  this  with  fo  good 
an  effedl,  that  fhe  adually  preferved  it  longer  than 
Rome  herfelf  could  preferve  her  power.  She  follow- 
ed, indeed,  the  fortune  of  the  empire ;  and  became  at 
laft  dependent  upon  Conftantinople,  when  its  founder 
r<;moved  thither  the  capital  of  the  empire  ;  and  his 
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fuccelTor  found  means  to  transfer  alfo  a  part  of  th<j 

trade  of  Alexandria  to  the  fame  place.  Yet  this  city- 
continued  flill  to  hold  up  her  head,  and  though  fhe 
funk  under  the  barbarous  power  of  the  Arabs,  yet 
they  grew  polifhed  by  degrees  ;  by  degrees  flie  reco- 
vered fomewhat  of  her  ancient  pre-eminence  ;  and 
though  fhe  never  rofe  to  any  thing  like  her  former 
lullre,  yet  fhe  remained  the  centre  of  what  Httle  trade 
there  was  in  the  world  ;  which  is  more  than  can  be 
faid  of  almoft  any  place  that  has  fallen  under  the  Mo- 
hammedan power. 

When  the  Roman  empire  was  over-run  by  barbari- 
ans, and  arts  and  fciences  funk  with  that  power  which 
had  cultivated  and  protefted  them,  commerce  alfo  vi- 
fibly  declined  ;  or,  to  fpeak  with  greater  propriety, 
was  overwhelmed  and  loft.  When  that  irruption  of 
various  nations  had  driven  the  Roman  policy  out  of 
the  greacefl  part  of  Europe,  fome  ttraggiing  people, 
either  forced  by  neceffity,  or  led  by  inclination,  took 
fhelter  in  a  few  ftraggling  iflands  that  lay  near  the 
coaft  of  Italy,  and  which  would  never  have  been 
thought  worth  inhabiting  in  a  time  of  peace.  This 
was  in  the  6th  century  ;  and  at  their  firfl  fixing  there 
they  had  certainly  nothing  more  in  view  than  living  in 
a  tolerable  ftate  of  freedom,  and  acquiring  a  fubfiftence 
as  well  as  they  could.  Thefe  iflands  being  divided 
from  each  other  by  narrow  channels,  and  thofe  chan- 
nels fo  encumbered  by  fhallows  that  it  was  impofTible 
for  ftrangers  to  navigate  them,  thefe  refugees  found 
them.felves  tolerably  fafe  ;  and  uniting  amongft  them- 
felves  for  the  fake  of  improving  their  condition,  and 
augmenting  their  fecurity,  they  became  in  the  8th 
century  a  well-fettled  government,  and  afTumed  the 
form  of  a  republic. 

Simple  and  mean  as  this  relation  may  appear,  yet  it 
is  a  plain  and  true  account  of  the  rife,  progrefs,  and 
eilablifhment  of  the  famous  and  potent  republic  of  Ve- 
nice. Her  beginnings  were  indeed  weak  and  flow ; 
but  when  the  foundation  was  once  well  laid,  her 
growth  was  quick,  and  the  increafe  of  her  power  a- 
mazing.  She  extended  her  commerce  on  all  fides  ; 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  barbarous  maxims  of  the 
Mohammedan  monarchies;  flie  drew  to  herfelf  the 
profits  of  the  Indian  trade,  and  might,  in  fome  fenfe,- 
,  be  faid  to  make  Egypt  a  province,  and  the  Saracena 
her  fubjefts.  By  this  means  her  traffic  fwelled  beyond 
conception  ;  fhe  became  the  common  mart  of  all  na- 
tions; her  naval  power  arrived  at  a  prodigious  height; 
and,  making  ufe  of  every  favourable  conjedlure,  fhe 
ftrctched  her  conqueft  not  only  over  the  adjacent  Ter- 
ra Firma  of  Italy,  but  through  the  iflands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, fo  as  to  be  at  once  miftrefs  of  the  fea,  of 
many  fair  and  fruitful  countries,  and  of  part  of  the 
great  city  of  Conilantinople  itfelf.  But  ambition,  and 
the  defire  of  lording  it  over  her  neighbours,  brought 
upon  her  thofe  evils  which  firft  produced  a  decay  of 
trade,  and  then  a  declenfion  of  power.  General  hi- 
ftories  indeed  afcribe  this  to  the  league  of  Cambray, 
when  all  the  great  powers  in  Europe  combined  againil 
this  republic ;  and  in  truth,  from  that  period  the 
finking  of  her  power  is  truly  dated;  but  the  Venetian 
writers  very  juftly  obferve,  that  though  this  efFedl 
followed  the  league,  yet  there  was  another  more  la- 
tent, but  at  the  fame  time  a  more  effeftual  caufe, 
which  was,  the  falling  off  of  their  commerce  ;  and 
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they  have  ever  iTnce  been  more  indebted  to  their 
vvifdom  than  their  power ;  to  the  prudent  conceahng 
of  their  own  weaknefs,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
errors  of  their  enemies,  than  to  any  other  caufe,  for 
their  keeping  up  that  part  which  tliey  ftill  bear,  and 
which  had  been  loft  long  ago  by  any  other  nation  but 
themfelves. 

At  the  fame  time  that  Venice  rofe,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  fea,  another  republic  was  eredled  on  the  coaft 
of  Italy.  There  could  not  well  be  a  worfe  fituation 
than  the  narrow,  marfliy,  unprofitable,  and  unwhole- 
fome  iflands  in  the  Adriatic,  except  the  rocky,  barren, 
and  inhofpitable  (hores  of  Liguria  ;  and  yet  as  com- 
merce raifed  Venice  the  Rich  on  the  one,  fo  fhe  erect- 
ed Genoa  the  Proud  on  the  other.  In  fpite  of  ambi- 
tious and  -warlike  neighbours,  in  fpite  of  a  confined 
and  urproducing  country,  and,  which  were  ftill  great- 
er impediments,  in  fpite  of  perpetual  factions  and 
fucceffive  revolutions,  the  trade  of  Genoa  made  her 
rich  and  great.  Her  merchants  traded  to  all  countries, 
and  throve  by  carrying  the  commodities  of  the  one  to 
the  other.  Her  fleets  became  formidable  ;  and,  be- 
fides  the  adjacent  iflaad  of  Corfica,  ftie  made  larger 
and  important  conqueils.  She  fixed  a  colony  at  Cafia, 
and  was  for  fome  time  in  poffeffion  of  the  coafts  on 
both  fides  of  the  Black  Sea.  That  emulation  which 
is  natural  to  neighbouring  nations,  and  that  jealoufy 
which  rifcs  from  the  purfuit  of  the  fame  miftrefs,  com- 
merce, begat  continual  wars  between  thefe  rival  re- 
publics; which,  after  many  obftinate  and  bloody  bat- 
tles, were  at  laft  terminated  in  favour  of  Venice, 
by  that  famous  viflory  of  Chiozza  gained  by  her  doge 
Andrew  Contarini,  from  which  time  Genoa  never 
pretended  to  be  miftrefs  of  the  fea.  Thefe  quarrels 
were  fatal  to  both  ;  but  what  proved  more  immedi- 
ately dcftru(Stive  to  the  Genoele,  was  their  avarice, 
which  induced  them  to  abandon  the  fair  profits  of 
trade  for  the  fake  of  that  vile  method  of  acquiring 
wealth  by  ufury. 

But  we  muft  now  look  to  another  part  of  the  world. 
,In  the  middle  age  of  the  German  empire,  that  is, 
about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  there  was 
formed  a  confederacy  of  many  maritime  cities,  or  at 
leaft  of  cities  not  far  from  the  fea.  This  confederacy 
folely  regarded  commerce,  which  they  endeavoured 
to  promote  and  extend,  by  interefting  therein  a  great 
number  of  perfons,  and  endeavouring  to  profit  by 
their  different  views  and  u*fFerent  lights.  Though  the 
cities  of  Germany  held  the  principal  rank  in  the  Teu- 
tonic Hanfe,  they  did  not  however  forbear  afTociating 
many  other  cities,  as  well  In  France  as  in  England  and 
in  the  low  countries;  the  v^rhole,  however,  without 
hurting  the  authority,  Avithout  prejudice  to  the  rights, 
of  the  fovereign  on  whom  they  depended.  This  confe- 
deracy had  its  laws,  its  ordinances,  and  its  judgments, 
which  were  obferved  with  the  fame  refpeft  as  the  ma- 
ritime code  of  the  Rhodians,  who  pafling  for  the  ab- 
left  fcamen  in  all  antiquity,  their  conftitutions  were 
obferved  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Teutonic 
Hanfe  grew  in  a  ftiort  time  to  fo  high  a  rank  in  power 
and  authority  by  the  immenfe  riches  it  acquired,  that 
princes  themfelves  rendered  it  a  fincere  homage  from 
principles  of  efteem  and  admiration.  Thofe  of  the 
ftorth  principally  had  frequent  occafion  for  their  cre- 
dit, and  bouowed  of  tiiem  eonfiderabk  fums.  The 
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grand  mafters  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  were  at 
that  time  fovereigns  of  Livonia,  declared  themfelves 
confervators  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Hanfe : 
all  fucceeded,  not  only  to,  but  beyond  their  wilhes ; 
and  Germany,  charmed  with  their  progrefs,  looked 
on  them  with  the  fame  eyes  as  a  curious  gardener 
does  on  certain  rare  plants,  though  not  of  his  own 
raifing  and  culture.  The  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land granted  alfo  various  privileges  to  the  Teutonic 
confederacy;  they  exempted  their  veifels  in  cafe  of 
fliipwreck  from  all  demands  whatfoever  from  the  ad- 
miralty, or  from  private  perfons;  they  forbade  any 
difturbance  to  their  navigation  at  all  times,  and  even 
when  France  was  at  war  with  the  emperor,  or  the 
princes  of  the  north.  In  fine,  during  the  courfe  of 
thofe  unhappy  wars  which  were  ftyled  Croifades,  the 
Hanfe  was  fignally  confulted,  and  gave  always  puif- 
fant  fuccours  in  money  and  in  ftiips  to  the  Chriftians 
opprefTed  by  infidels.  It  is  aftoniftiing,  diat  cities  at  fo 
great  a  diftance  from  each  other,  fubjeft  to  different 
kings,  fometimes  in  open  war,  but  always  jealous  of 
their  rights,  fliould  be  able  to  confederate  and  live  to- 
gether in  fo  ilnSt  an  union.  But  when  this  union  had 
rendered  them  very  rich  and  powerful,  it  cannot  feem 
at  all  ftrange,  that  on  the  one  hand  they  grew  arro- 
gant 'and  overbearing,  took  upon  them  not  only  to 
treat  with  fovereigns  on  the  foot  of  equality,  but  e- 
ven  to  make  war  with  them,  and  more  than  once  with, 
fuccefs.  It  will,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  ftill  lefs 
ftrange,  that  fuch  behaviour  as  this  awakened  various 
princes  to  a  more  particular  viev/  of  the  dangers  that 
fuch  a  league  might  produce,  and  the  advantages  that 
would  naturally  flow  to  their  refpeAive  ftates,  by  re- 
covering their  trade  thus  made  over,  at  leaft  in  fome 
part  to  others,  entirely  to  themfelves  ;  and  thefe,  in 
few  words,  were  the  caufes  of  the  gradual  declenfion 
of  the  Hanfiatic  alliance:  which,  however,  is  not  to- 
tally diflblvcd  at  this  day  ;  the  cities  of  Lubeck,  Ham- 
burgh, and  Bremen,  maintaining  fuflicient  marks  of  that 
fplendor  and  dignity  with  which  this  confederacy  was 
once  adorned. 

We  muft  now  turn  our  eyes  to  Portugal  and  Spain,, 
where  in  the  fpace  of  about  50  years  there  happen- 
ed a  train  of  events  which  gradually  led  on  to  fuch  dif- 
coveries  as  changed  the  whole  face  of  affairs  in  the 
commercial  world,  and  gave  to  the  knowledge  of  later 
ages  what  for  fome  thoufand  years  had  been  kept  fe- 
cret  from  all  mankind,  we  mean  a  perfect  and  diftindl 
notion  of  that  terraqueous  globe  which  they  inhabits 
The  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  fmall,  but  well  cultiva- 
ted, very  populous,  and  blefled  with  a  variety  of  good 
ports  ;  all  which,  however,  had  ftood  them  in  little 
ftead,  if  they  had  not  had  a  fucceflion  of  wife  princes, 
who,  inftead  of  involving  themfelves  in  war  with 
their  neighbours  to  gratify  their  ambition,  endeavour- 
ed to  extend  the  happinefs  and  wealth  of  their  fubjedts,, 
and  by  fo  doing  their  own  power,  in  the  fofter  and 
more  fuccefsful  method  of  protefting  arts  and  fciences, 
encouraging  induftry,  and  favouring  trade.  This,  with 
the  convenient  fituation  of  their  country,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  15th  centur)',  prompted  fome  lively  fpirits 
to  attempt  difcoveries;  and  thefe,  countenanced  by  an 
heroic  young  prince,  puflied  on  their  endeavours  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  ftep  by  ftep  the  coaft  of  Africa  was 
furveyed  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  which 
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tKey  gave  tliat  naniP.  The  point  they  had  in  view 
was  a  new  route  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  Vafqueze 
de  Gama  happily  difcovered  ;  and  in  a  (hort  fpace  of 
time  Portugal,  from  one  of  the  leaft  confiderable, 
grew  to  be  one  of  the  richeit  powers  in  Europe,  gain- 
ed prodigious  dominions  in  Afia  and  Africa,  and  rai- 
fed  a  naval  power  fuperior  to  any  thing  that  had  been 
feen.  for  many  ages  before. 
See  Colum-  But  while  this  was  doing,' Chriftopher  Columbus,  a 
6us  (Oirifio-  Genoefe  of  grejit  capacity,  though  of  almoft  unknown 
f&er,)  original,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  fea  from  his  youth, 
and  who  had  carefully  iludied  what  others  made  a 
trade,  formed  in  his  mind  the  amazing  projedl  of 
counterafting  experience,  and  failing  to  the  Indies  by 
.  a  weft  courfe.  .He  offered  this  projed  to  the  Portu- 
guefe,  by  whom  it  was  confidered  and  rejefted  as  a 
chimera.  He  propofed  it  afterwards  to  other  ftates, 
:but  with  no  better  fortune ;  and  at  laft  owed  the  dif- 
coveiy  of  the  New  World  to  the  high  fpirit  of  a  he- 
roine, the  famous  Ifabella  queen  of  Caftile,  who  al- 
moft at  her  own  expence,  and  with  very  little  coun- 
tenance from  her  hufband,  who  yet  was  ftyled  Ferdi- 
nand th  Wife,  furnifhed  the  adventurous  Columbus 
with  that  poor  fquadron,  with  which  at  once,'  in  fpite 
of  all.  the  difficulties  that  the  envy  of  his  officers,  and 
the  obftinacy  of  his  mutinous  crew,  threw  in  his  way, 
he  perfected  his  defiga,  and  laid  open  a  new  Indies, 
though  in  reality  he  aimed  at  the  difcovery  of  the  old. 
Neither  was  this  noble  effort  of  his  matchlefs  under- 
ftanding  defeated;  for  after  his  deceafe,  Ferdinand 
Magellan,  a  Portuguefe,  propofed  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  the  difcovery  of  a  paffage  to  the  fpice  iflands 
by  the  South  Seas,  which  was  what  Columbus  aimed 
at;  and  though  Magellan  lived  not  to  return,  yet  in 
one  voyage  the  difcovery  was  perfefted.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable almoft  how  many  and  how  great  benefits 
accrued  to  Europe  from  thefe  difcoveries  ;  of  which, 
however,  it  is  certain,  that  the  Portuguefe  made  a 
very  indifferent,  and  the  Spaniards  much  worfe,  ufe  ; 
the  former  making  flaves  of,  and  the  latter  rooting 
out,  the  natives.  This,  as  it  was  a  moft  ungrateful 
return  to  divine  Providence  for  fo  high  a  bleffing ;  fo 
it  might  have  been  eafily  forefeen  it  would  prove,  as 
experience  has  ftiown  it  did  prove,  highly  prejudicial 
to  their  own  interefts,  by  depopulating  very  fine  coun- 
tries, which  have  been  thereby  turned  into  defarts : 
and  though  on  their  firll  difcovery  infinite  treafures 
were  returned  from  them,  which  were  coined  in  the 
mints  of  Spain  ;  yet  by  an  obftinate  purfuit  of  this 
falfe  policy,  the  Spanifh  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies  are 
"      '       now  brought  fo  low  as  to  be  fcarce  wortli  keeping. 

The  confequences  that  naturally  followed  on  the  dif- 
covery of  a  paffage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
of  a  fourth  part  of  the  globe  in  the  weftcrn  hemi- 
fphere,  were,  as  it  has  been  already  hinted,  the  caufe 
of  an  entire  change  in  the  ftate  of  Europe,  and  produ- 
ced, not  only  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  but  in  moft  other 
nations,  a  defire  of  vifiting  thefe  remote  parts,  of  e- 
ftablifhing  colonies,  of  fetting  manufa<3:nres  on  foot, 
of  exporting  and  importing  commodities,  and  of  rai- 
ling, fettling,  and  prctefting  new  manufaftures.  By 
this  means,  as  the  reader  cannot  b\it  perceive,  not  only 
particular  nations  brought  about  fignal  advantages  to 
themfelves,  but  Europe  in  general  received  a  lailing 
N*^  85. 
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and  invaluable  benefit:  for  its  potentates  made  them- 
felves formidable,  and -even  tenible,  in  thofe  diftant 
parts  of  the  earth,  where  their  fime  had  hardly 
reached  before.  -It  is  liowever  true,  that  this  has  not 
been  carried  on  as  high  as  it  might  have  been  ;  for 
though  tliL-re  was  room  enough  for  every  nation  to 
have  had  its  fliare,  and  though  it  might  be  demonftra- 
tcd  that  the  good  of  the  whole  would  have  contribu- 
ted fufficicntly  to  the  profit  of  every  ftate,  the  fubjedia 
-of  which  had  engaged  in  this  traffic ;  yet,  inftead  oi 
profecuting  fo  natural  and  fo  equitable  a  meafure, 
they  have  talcen  a  quite  contrary  courfe ;  and  by  de- 
crying, attacking,  and  dellroying  each  other,  have 
very  much  leffened  that  prodigious  reverence  which, 
the  Afiatics,  Africans,  and  Americans,  at  firft  had  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

The  naval  power  of  the  Portuguefe  received  an  in- 
curable wound  by  falling  under  the  power  of  the  Spa- 
niards :  and  though  human  policy  would  have  fug- 
gefted,  that  this  alone  muft  have  raifed  the  latter  to 
the  monopoly  of  commerce,  and  the  univerfal  domi- 
nion of  the  fea ;  yet  the  very  purfuit  of  a  defign  fo 
vifibly  detrimental  to  the  interefl  of  mankind,  proved 
very  quickly  their  ruin  alfo.  For  the  Spaniards,  from 
the  natural  haughtinefs  of  their  temper,  mifled  by  the 
boundlefs  ambition  of  their  princes,  and  endeavouring 
to  become  the  lords  of  Europe,  forced  other  nations  in 
their  own  defence  to  make  a  much  quicker  progrefs 
in  navigation  than  otherwife  they  could  have  done. 
For  the  Enghfli  and  Dutch,  who  till  this  time  feemed 
blind  to  the  advantages  of  their  fituation,  had  their 
eyes  opened  by  the  injuries  they  received ;  and  by 
degrees  the  paflion  of  revenge  infpired  them  with  de- 
figns  that  poffibly  public  fpirit  had  never  excited.  In 
fhort,  the  pains  taken  by  Spain  to  keep  all  the  riches 
that  flowed  from  thefe  difcoveries  to  herfelf,  and  the 
dangerous,  deteftable,  and  deftruftive  purpofes  to 
which  fhe  applied  the  immenfe  wealth  that  flowed  in 
upon  her  from  them,  produced  effedls  directly  oppofite 
to  thofe  which  fhe  propofed,  and  made  her  enemies  rich, 
great,  powerful,  and  happy,  ia  proportion  as  her  com- 
merce dwindled  away,  and  as  her  naval  power  funk  and 
crumbled  to  pieces,  merely  by  an  improper  difplay,  an 
ill-managed  exertion,  and  a  wrong  application  of  it. 

It  was  from  hence  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Seven 
Provinces,  whom  her  oppreffion  had  made  poor,  and 
her  feverities  driven  mad,  became  firft  free,  then  po- 
tent, and  by  degrees  rich.  Their  diilrefies  taught 
them  the  neceffity  of  cftabhfhing  a  moderate  and  equal 
government ;  the  mildnefs  of  that  government,  and 
the  bleffings  which  it  procured  to  its  fubjeils,  raifed 
their  number,  and  elevated  their  hopes.  Tlie  confe- 
quences became  quickly  vifible,  and  in  a  fhort  fpace  of 
time  amazing  both  to  friends  and  enemies ;  every  fifli- 
ing  village  Improved  into  a  trading-town  ;  their  little 
towns  grew  up  into  large  and  magnificent  cities; 
their  inlar.ti  boroughs  were  filled  with  manufa<ftures ; 
and  in  lefs  than  half  a  century  the  dlftreffed  States  of 
Holland  became  high  and  mighty ;  nay,  in  fpite  of 
the  danger  and  expences  which  attended  a  war  made 
all  that  time  again il  a  fuperior  force,  thefe  people, 
furrounded  witli  enemies,  loaded  with  taxes,  expofed 
to  perfonal  fcrvice,  and  to  a  thoufand  otlier  difad- 
vantages,  gi  o,vv  up  to  fuch  a  ftrength  as  not  only  made 
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tlie  Spaniards  defpair  of  reducing  them  any  more  un- 
der their  dominion,  but  inclined  them  to  wifh,  and  at 
lait  forced  them  to  feck,  their  friend/hip. 

This,  at  leaft  as  far  as  either  ancient  or  modern  hi- 
ftories  inform  us,  was  the  quickeft  and  ftrongeft  of  all 
the  produ<5tions  of  commerce  that  the  world  has  ever 
feen.  For  it  is  out  of  difpute,  that  the  republic  of  the 
United  Provinces  owes  her  freedom,  her  power,  and 
her  wealth,  to  induftiy  and  trad«  entirely.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  country  is  far  from  being  fer- 
tile ;  and  what  is  fo,  produces  not  enough  to  fuffice 
the  tenth  part  of  its  inhabitants  for  the  tenth  part  of 
the  year :  the  climate  is  rather  tolerable  than  whole- 
fome  ;  and  its  havens  are  rather  advantageous  from 
the  difficulty  of  entering  them,  than  from  their  com- 
modioufnefs  in  any  other  refpeft.  Native  commo- 
dities they  have  few  or  none  ;  timber  and  maritime 
ftores  are  entirely  wanting ;  their  country  cannot 
boaft  fo  much  as  of  a  coal-mine  ;  and  yet  thefe  pro- 
vinces, upon  which  nature  has  beftowed  fo  little,  in 
confequence  of  an  extenfive  trade,  are  enriched  with 
all  things.  Their  ftorehoufes  at>e  full  of  corn,  even 
when  the  harveft  in  corn-countries  fails  ;  there  is  no 
commodity,  how  bulky  foever,  or  however  fcarce  and 
hard  to  come  at,  which  may  not  be  had  from  their 
magazines.  The  fliipping  of  Holland  is  prodigious ; 
and  to  fee  the  quantities  of  naval  ftores  with  which 
their  yards  and  ports  abound,  aftoniflies  thofe  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  vigour  of  that  caufe  which  pro- 
duces this  abundance.  But  above  all,  the  populouf- 
refs  of  this  country  is  the  greateft  miracle.  That  men 
fliould  refort  to  a  Canaan,  and  defire  to  live  in  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  is  nothing  ftrange  ;  but 
that  they  fliould  make  it  their  choice  to  force  nature, 
to  raife  palaces,  lay  out  gardens,  dig  canals,  plant 
woods,  and  ranfack  all  the  quarters  of  the  earth  for 
fruit  and  flowers,  to  produce  an  artificial  paradife  in  a 
dead  plain,  or  upon  an  ingrateful  heath  in  the  midft  of 
fogs  and  ftanding  lakes,  would,  in  fo  critical  an  age  as 
this,  pafs  for  a  fable,  if  the  country  did  not  lie  fo  near 
\is,  as  to  put  the  truth  of  it  out  of  queftion. 

§  2.    Briti/h  H'ljlory. 

We  may  eafily  conceive,  that  foreign  commerce 
by  the  natives  of  this  ifland  muft  have  been  a  work 
of  time  ;  for  men  think  firft  of  neceflaries,  then  of 
conveniences,  and  laft  of  fuperfluilies.  Thofe  who 
came  originally  from  the  continent  might  have  better 
■notions  of  things  ;  but  as  it  muft  be  prefumed  that 
either  fear  or  indigence  drove  them  hither,  fo  it  is 
eafy  to  apprehend  that  fucceeding  generations  muft 
for  fome  time  fink  much  below  their  anceftors,  in  their 
notions  of  the  commodities  of  life  ;  and,  deriving  their 
manners  from  their  circumftanccs,  become  quite  ano- 
ther fort  of  people.  But  thofe  on  the  oppofite  conti- 
nent, knowing  that  this  ifland  was  inhabited,  and  ha- 
ving the  ufe,  though  in  ever  fo  imperfeft  a  degree, 
of  velTels,  and  of  foreign  traffic,  came  over  hither, 
and  bartered  their  goods  for  the  raw  commodities  of 
the  Britons,  till  by  degrees  perhaps  they  taught  the 
latter  to  make  fome  improvement  in  thofe  flight  lea- 
ther and  wicker  boats,  which  they  ufed  for  paffing 
their  own  rivers,  and  creeping  along  their  coafts,  till 
at  laft  they  ventured  themfelves  over  to  Gaul,  and  en- 
tered upon  fome  kind  of  correfpondence  with  their 
neighbours.  All  tliis  is  fo  deducible  from  the  laws  of 
Vol.  V.  Part  I. 
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nature,  that  we  might  have  divined  thus  much  by  the 
light  of  reafon,  if  we  had  not  the  commentaries  of 
Caefar  to  guide  us,  and  to  ftrengthen  by  the  authority 
of  hiftory  the  fafts  that  might  have  been  found  out  by 
the  force  of  rational  conjedlure. 

Things  were  precifely  in  this  fituation  when  the 
Romans  invaded  Britain  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
our  anceftors  falling  under  the  power  of  that  empire, 
and  under  its  power  at  a  time  when  with  refpeft  to 
arts  and  fciences  it  was  in  a  moft  flouriftiing  condition, 
was  a  great  advantage  to  them ;  and  though  from 
their  love  of  civil  liberty,  which,  when  under  the  di- 
reftion  of  reafon,  is  the  moft  natural  and  laudable  of 
all  paffions,  they  made  a  long  and  vigorous,  and  in 
fome  fcnfe  a  noble  and  glorious  refiftance ;  yet  by 
degrees  they  caught  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  their 
conquerors,  and  grew  content  to  be  happy  rather  than 
free.  With  learning  and  pohtenefs  the  Romans  in- 
troduced foreign  commerce ;  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  policy,  as  they  made  high  roads  through 
the  ifland,  eftabhflied  colonies  in  proper  places,  and 
fixed  ftanding  camps,  which  were  a  kind  of  for- 
trefles,  where  they  thought  proper ;  fo  they  were  no 
lefs  careful  with  regard  to  marts  or  emporiums  for 
the  conveniency  of  traders,  and  of  which  what  they 
found  is  uncertain  :  but  that  they  left  many,  is  with- 
out queftion  ;  and  amongft  the  reft  London,  which  is 
not  more  famous  for  her  prefent  extenfive  trade,  than 
venerable  for  her  unrecorded  antiquity. 

When  the  Romans  unwillingly  left  Britain,  and  the 
Britons  as  unwillingly  made  way  for  the  Saxons,  a 
new  deluge  of  barbarity  overflowed  this  ifland :  al- 
moft  all  the  improvements  of  our  civilized  conquerors 
were  defaced  ;  and,  upon  the  eftablifliment  as  it  were 
of  a  new  people,  things  were  all  to  begin  again. 
This  neceflarily  took  up  a  great  deal  of  time ;  and 
before  they  were  in  any  tolerable  pofture,  the  Saxons 
found  themfelves  diftrefled  by  frefli  fwarms  of  barba- 
rians. Yet  there  ftill  remain&  fome  evidences  of  their 
having  been  acquainted  with,  inchned  to,  and,  if  their 
circumftances  would  have  permitted,  moft  certainly 
would  have  entered  upon  and  carried  foreign  com- 
merce to  a  great  height.  We  have  authentic  tefti- 
monies,  that  Alfred  the  Great  formed  proje£ls  of  vaft 
difcoveries  to  the  North,  as  he  aduaily  fent  perfons 
of  great  prudence  and  abilities  into  the  Eaft  ;  and  the 
curiofities  which  they  brought  home  were  for  many 
ages  preferved  in  the  treafury  of  the  church  of  Salifljury. 

As  for  the  Danes,  they  were  not  long  our  mafters; 
but  as  they  became  fo  by  a  maritime  force,  and  as 
their  countrymen  had  eftabliflied  themfelves  not  only 
on  the  oppofite  fliore  of  France,  but  in  other  parts  of 
Europe  ;  fo  it  is  reafonable  to  beHeve  that  they  held 
fome  correfpondence  with  them  from  hence ;  and 
that,  if  their  dominion  had  lafted  longer,  this  might 
hav^  been  better  regulated,  and  produAive  of  many 
advantages.  But  they  had  foon  to  do  with  their  bre- 
thren in  another  way:  for  the  Normans,  men  of  the 
fame  race,  but  better  eftabliflied  in  another  country, 
difpoflefled  them  here ;  and  partly  under  colour  of 
right,  partly  by  force,  dedled  that  monarchy,  which, 
not  without  various  alterations  and  changes,  fubfilb 
even  to  our  times,  and  to  the  fubfiftence  of  which, 
with  the  help  of  thofe  changes  and  alterations,  we 
owe  that  happy  conftitution  under  which  w6  live  ; 
that  univerfal  improvement  which  adorns  the  face  of 
C  c  our 
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our  country  ;  that  domeftic  trade  which  nouriChes  fo 
numerous  a  people,  by  plentifully  rewarding^  their  in- 
dullry  ;  and  that  extenfrve  commerce  which  is  at 
once  the  fource  of  our  wealth  and  the  fupport  of  our 
liberty. 

It  cannot  be  expefted,  that,  in  a  work  hke  this,  we 
fliould  attempt  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  trade  through 
every  reign,  fhow  how  it  was  encouraged  and  pio- 
teftcd,  or  difcountenanced  and  checked  ;  what  occa- 
fions  were  luckily  feized,  or  what  opportunities  un- 
forunately  loft.  It  may  be  fufficient  for  us,  after 
what  has  been  already  faid,  to  obferve,  that  the  opi- 
nion commonly  entertained,  of  our  having  Httle  or  no 
trade  before  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  is  very  far 
from  being  well  founded. 

In  fad,  the  reign  of  that  princefs  was  great  and 
glorious,  In  whatever  light  we  confider  it  ;  but  it  was 
moft  fo  in  this,  that,  under  Providence,  it  became 
great  and  glorious  by  the  wifdom  and  prudence  of  the 
queen  and  her  minifters.    The  Englith  nation  never 
■was  in  fo  defperate  a  condition  as  at  her  acceffion. 
The  crown  was  in  debt,  the  treafury  empty,  the  na- 
tion involved  in  a  foreign  war  diredtly  againft  her 
own  interefts,  her  coafts  naked  ;  in  a  word,  without 
credit  abroad,  and  without  concord  at  home,  no  fet- 
tled religion,  the  great  men  fplit  into  fa6lions,  and 
the  common  people'  diftrafted  and  dejeiled.  Sad 
circumftances  thefe !  and  yet  from  hence  arofe  the 
grandeur  of  that  reign,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  our 
commerce.    The' queen  found  lierfelf  obliged  to  aft 
with  great  caution,  to  derive  afliftance  from  every 
quarter,  to  employ  it  faithfully,  and  to  promote  to 
the  utmoft  of  her  power  the  welfare  of  her  fubjefts, 
whom  nothing  but  the  public- fpiritednefs  of  her  go- 
vernment could  enable  to  grow  rich  enough  to  fupport 
the  neceflary  expences  of  the  crown.    It  was  this 
gave  a  popular  turn  to  her  councils.    She  encouraged 
her  fubjeds  to  arm  againft  the  Spaniards,  that  they 
might  be  accuftomed  to  the  fea,  and  acquire  that 
knowledge  in  navigation,  with  which,  till  then,  they 
had  been  unacquainted.    She  paffed  many  laws  for 
the  public  good,  ereded  feveral  companies,  and  faw 
that  thofe  companies  purfued  the  ends  for  which  they 
were  erefted ;  in  (hort,  ftie  did  every  thing  that  could 
be  expefted,  during  the  whole  caurfe  of  her  reign, 
to  excite  and  encourage  induftry  at  home,  and  to 
enable  us  to  make  a  proper  figure  abroad.    In  a  word, 
ftie  furniflied  us  with  ftock  and  credit,  put  us  upon 
improving  our  commodities  and  manufaftures,  brought 
the  art  of  ftiip-building  amongft  us,  filled  our  ports 
with  able  feamen,  ftiowed  a  juft  refpeft  to  Englifh 
merchants,  reduced  Ireland  fo  as  to  render  it  bene- 
ficial to  Britain,  and  approved  our  fending  colonies 
into  America  ;  and  thus  the  feeds  of  Britifh  wealth 
were  fown  in  her  time,  though  the  harveft  was  reap- 
ed in  the  days  of  her  fucceffors.    See  the  articles 
CoALERY,  Colony,  Fisheries,  Manufactures, 
Shipping,  and  Trade. 

Chap.  II.    Principles  of  Commerce. 
§  I.    Origin  of  Trade. 
'  The  moft  fimple  of  all  trade  is  that  which  is  car- 
ried on  by  bartering  the  neceflary  articles  of  fubfift- 
tnce.    If  we  fuppcfe  the  earth  free  to  the  Erft.  pof- 
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feflbr,  this  perfon  who  cultivates  it  will  firft  draw 
from  it  hiti  food,  and  the  lurplus  will  be  the  objeft  of 
barter ;  he  will  give  this  in  exchange  to  any  one  who 
will  fupply  his  other  wants.  This  naturally  fuppofes 
both  a  furolus  quantify  of  food  produced  by  labour, 
and  alfo  free  hands  ;  for  he  who  makes  a  trade  of 
agriculture  cannot  fupply  himfelf  with  all  other 
neceffaries,  as  well  as  food ;  and  he  who  makes  a 
trade  of  fupplying  the  farmers  with  fuch  neceffaries, 
in  exchange  for  his  furplus  of  food,  cannot  be  employ-  • 
ed  in  producing  that  food.  The  more  the  nectflities 
of  man  increafe,  the  more  free  hands  are  required  to 
fupply  them;  and  the  more  free  hands  are  required, 
the  more  furplus  food  muft  be  produced  by  additional 
labour,  to  fupply  their  demand. 

This  is  the  Icaft  complex  kind  of  trade,  and  may  be 
carried  on  to  a  greater  or  lefs  extent,  in  different 
countries,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  the 
wants  to  be  fupplied.  In  a  country  where  there  is  no 
money,  nor  any  thing  equivalent  to  it,  the  wants  of 
mankind  will  be  confined  to  few  objefts;  to  wit,  the 
removing  the  inconveniences  of  hunger,  thirft,  cold, 
heat,  danger,  and  the  like.  A  free  man,  who,  by  his 
induftry,  can  procure  all  the  comforts  of  a  fimple  life, 
will  enjoy  his  reft,  and  work  no  more  :  and,  in  ge- 
neral, all  increafe  of  work  will  ceafe,  fo  foon  as  the 
demand  for  the  purpofes  mentioned  comes  to  be  fatls- 
fied.  There  is  a  plain  reafon  for  this.  When  the 
free  hands  have  procured,  by  their  labour,  where- 
withal to  fupply  their  wants,  their  ambition  is  fatid- 
fied  :  fo  foon  as  the  huft)andmen  have  produced  the 
neceflary  furplus  for  relieving  theirs,  they  work  no 
more.  Here  then  is  a  natural  ftop  put  to  induftry, 
confequently  to  bartering. 

The  next  thing  to  be  examined  is,  how  bartering 
grows  into  trade,  properly  fo  called  and  underftood, 
according  to  the  definition  given  of  it  above  ;  how 
trade  comes  to  be  extended  among  men  ;  how  ma- 
nufaftures,  more  ornamental  than  ufeful,  come  to  be 
eftabliflied ;  and  how  men  come  to  fubmit  to  labour, 
,  in  order  to  acquire  what  is  not  abfolutely  neceffary 
for  them. 

Thiti,  in  a  free  fociety,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  in- 
trodudtion  of  money,  and  a  tafte  for  fuperfluities  in 
thofe  who  poffefs  it. 

In  ancient  times,  money  was  not  wanting ;  but  the 
tafte  for  fuperfluities  not  being  in  proportion  to  it, 
the  fpecie  was  locked  up.  This  was  the  caie  in  Eu- 
rope four  hundred  years  ago.  A  new  tafte  for  fuper- 
fiuity  has  drawn,  perhaps,  more  money  into  circula- 
tion, from  our  own  treafures,  than  from  the  mines  of 
the  new  world.  The  poor  opinion  we  entertain  of 
the  riches  of  our  forefathers,  is  founded  upon  the 
modern  way  of  eftlmating  wealth,  by  the  quantity  of 
coin  in  circulation,  from  which  we  conclude,  that  the 
greateft  part  of  the  fpecie  now  in  our  hands  muft;,  have 
come  from  America. 

It  Is  more,  therefore,  through  the  tafte  of  fuper- 
fluity,  than  in  cOnfeqijence  of  the  quantity  of  coin, 
that  trade  comes  to  be  eftabliflied  ;  and  it  is  only 
in  confequence  of  trade  that  we  fee  Induftry  carry- 
things  in  our  days  to  fo  high  a  pitch  of  refinement  and 
delicacy.  Let  us  lUuftrate  this,  by  comparing  toge- 
ther the  different  operations  of  barter,  fale,,  and  com^ 
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When  reciprocal  wants  are  fupplied  by  baiter, 
there  is  not  the  fmalleft  ^ccafion  for  money  :  this  is 
the  moft  fimple  of  all  combinations. 

When  wants  are  multiplied,  bartering  becomes  more 
difficult :  upon  this  money  is  introduced.  This  is  the 
common  price  of  all  things :  it  is  a  proper  equivalent 
in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  want,  perfeftly  cdculated 
to  fupply  the  occafions  of  thofe  who,  by  induftry,  can 
relieve  them.  This  operation  of  buying  and  felling  Is 
a  little  more  complex  than  the  former ;  but  ftill  we 
have  here  no  Idea  of  trade,  becaufe  we  have  not  In- 
troduced the  merchant,  by  whofe  induftry  it  is  car- 
ried on. 

Let  this  third  perfon  be  brought  into  play,  and  the 
whole  operation  becomes  clear.  What  before  we 
called  wants,  is  here  reprefented  by  the  confumer  ; 
what  we  called  indujlry,  by  the  manufacturer ;  what 
we  called  money,  by  the  merchant.  The  merchant 
here  reprefents  the  money,  by  fubftltuting  credit  in 
its  place ;  and  as  the  money  was  invented  to  facili- 
tate barter,  fo  the  merchant,  with  his  credit,  is  a  new 
refinement  upon  the  ufe  of  money.  This  renders  it 
ftlU.  more  effeftual  in  performing  the  operations  of 
buying  and  felling.  This  operation  Is  trade  :  it  re- 
lieves both  parties  of  the  whole  trouble  of  tranfpor- 
tation,  and  adjuftirig  wants  to  wants,  or  wants  to 
money ;  the  merchant  reprefents  by  turns  both  the 
confumer,  the  manufafturer,  and  the  money.  To 
the  confumer  he  appears  as  the  whole  body  of  manu- 
fa&urers  ;  to  the  manufacturers  as  the  whole  body  of 
confumers  ;  and  to  the  one  and  the  other  clafs  his  credit 
fupplles  the  ufe  of  money.  This  is  fufficlent  at  pre- 
fent  for  an  illuftratlon.  We  now  return  to  the  fimple 
operations  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  two  contrac- 
ting parties,  the  buyer  and  the  feller,  in  order  to  fhow 
how  men  come  to  fubmit  to  labour  in  order  to  acquire 
fuperfluitles. 

So  foon  as  money  is  introduced  into  a  country,  it 
becomes  an  univerfal  objedl  of  want  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  confequence  is,  that  the  free  hands  of  the  ftate, 
■who  before  ftopt  working,  becaufe  all  their  wants 
were  provided  for,  having  this  new  objedl  of  ambi- 
tion before  their  eyes,  endeavour,  by  refinements 
upon  their  labour,  to  remove  the  fmaller  inconve- 
niences which  refult  from  a  fimplicity  of  manners. 
People,  who  formerly  knew  but  one  fort  of  clothing 
for  all  feafons,  willingly  part  with  a  little  money  to 
procure  for  themfelves  different  forts  of  apparel  pro- 
perly adapted  to  fummer  and  winter,  which  the  inge- 
nuity of  manufacturers,  and  their  defire  of  getting 
money,  may  have  fuggeftcd  to  their  invention. 

Indeed  thcfe  refinements  feem  more  generally  ow- 
ing to  the  induftry  and  invention  of  the  manufaftu- 
rers  (who  by  their  ingenuity  dally  contrive  means  of 
fotteiiing  or  relieving  inconveniences,  which  mankind 
feldom  perceive  to  be  fuch,  till  the  way  of  removing 
them  is  contrived),  than  to  the  tafte  of  luxury  in  the 
rich,  who,  to  indulge  their  eafe,  engage  the  poor  to 
become  induftrious. 

Let  any  man  make  an  experiment  of  this  nature 
upon  himfelf,  by  entering  into  the  firft  fhop.  He  will 
no  where  fo  quickly  difcover  his  wants  as  there.  Every 
thing  he  fees  appears  either  neceflary,  or  at  leaft  highly 
convenient  j  and  he  begins  to  wonder  how  he  could 
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have  been  fo  long  without  that  which  the  ingenuity  of 
the  workman  alone  had  invented,  in  order  that  from 
the  novelty  it  might  excite  his  defire  ;  for  perhaps 
when  it  is  fought,  he  will  never  once  think  of  it  more, 
nor  ever  apply  it  to  the  ufe  for  v/hich  it  at  firft  ap- 
peared fo  neceflary. 

Here  then  is  a  reafon  why  mankind  labour  though 
not  in  want.  They  become  defirous  of  poffefling  the 
very  inftruments  of  luxur)',  which  their  avarice  or 
ambition  prompted  them  to  invent  for  the  ufe  of 
others. 

What  has  been  fald  reprefents  trade  in  its  infancy, 
or  rather  the  materials  with  which  that  great  febric 
is  built. 

We  have  formed  an  idea  of  the  wants  of  mankind 
multiplied  even  t,o  luxury,  and  abundantly  fupplied  by 
the  employment  of  all  the  free  hands  fet  apart  for  that 
purpofe.  But  if  we  fuppofe  the  workman  himfelf  dif- 
pofing  of  his  work,  and  purchafing  with  It  food  from 
the  farmer,  cloaths  from  the  clothier  ;  and,  in  general, 
feeking  for  the  fupply  of  every  want  from  the  hands 
of  the  perfon  direftly  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  re- 
lieving it ;  this  will  not  convey  an  idea  of  trade  ac- 
cording to  pur  definition. 

Trade  and  commerce  are  an  abbreviation  of  this 
long  procefs  :  a  fcheme  invented  and  fet  on  foot  by 
merchants,  from  a  principle  of  gain,  fupported  and  ex- 
tended among  men,  frcfih  a  principle  of  general  utihty 
to  every  individual,  rich  or  poor,  to  every  fociety, 
great  or  fmall. 

Inftead  of  a  pin-maker  exchanging  his  pins  with  50 
different  perfons,  for  whofe  labour  he  has  occafion,  he 
fells  all  to  the  merchant  for  money  or  for  credit;  and, 
as  occafion  offers,  he  purchafes  all  his  wants,  either 
diredlly  from  thofe  who  fupply  them,  or  from  other 
merchants  who  deal  with  manufacturers  in  the  fame 
way  his  merchant  dealt  with  him. 

Another  advantage  of  trade  is,  that  Induftrlolis  peo- 
ple in  one  part  of  the  country,  may  fupply  cuftomers 
in  another,  though  diftant.  They  may  eftablifh  them- 
felves In  the  moft  commodious  places  for  their  refpec- 
tive  bufinefs,  and  help  one  another  reciprocally,  with- 
out m.aking  the  diftant  parts  of  the  country  fuffer  for 
want  of  their  labour.  They  are  llkewife  expofed 
to  no  avocation  from  their  work,  by  feeking  for  cuf- 
tomers. 

Trade  produces  many  excellent  advantages ;  it  marks 
out  to  the  manufacturers  when  their  branch  is  under  or 
overftocked  with  hands.  If  it  is  underftocked,  they 
will  find  more  demand  than  they  can  anfwer  :  if  it  is 
overftocked,  the  fale  will  be  flow. 

Intelligent  men,  in  every  profeffioii,  will  eafily  dif- 
cover when  thefe  appearances  are  accidental,  and  when 
they  proceed  from  the  real  principles  of  trade. 

Ports,  and  correfpondence  by  letters,  are  a  confe- 
quence of  trade  ;  by  the  means  of  which  merchants  are 
regularly  informed  of  every  augmentation  or  dimi- 
nution of  induftry  in  every  branch,  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  From  this  knowledge  they  regulate  the 
prices  they  offer  ;  and  as  they  are  many,  they  ferve  as 
a  check  upon  one  another,  from  the  principles  of  com- 
petition. 

From  the  current  prices,  the  manufa(^urers  are  as 
well  informed,  as  if  they  kept  the  correfpondence 
themfelves ;  the  ftatefman  feels  perfeClly  where  hands 
C  c  2  are 
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^re  wanting,  and  young  people  deftined  to  induftry, 
obey,  in  a  manner,  the  call  of  the  public,  and  fall  na- 
turally in  to  fupply  the  demand. 

Two  great  afliftances  to  merchants,  efpecially  in  the 
infancy  of  trade,  are  public  markets  for  collecting  the 
work  of  fmall  dealers,  and  large  undertakings  in  the 
manufafturing  way  by  private  hands.  By  thefe  means 
the  merchants  come  at  the  knowledge  of  the  quantity 
of  work  in  the  market,  as  on  the  other  hand  the  ma- 
nufafturers  learn,  by  the  fale  of  the  goods,  the  extent 
of  the  demand  for  them.  Thefe  two  things  being 
juftly  known,  the  price  of  goods  is  eafily  fixed. 

Public  fales  ferve  to  corre£l  the  fmall  inconveni- 
ences which  proceed  from  the  operations  of  trade.  A 
fet.of  manufacturers  got  all  together  into  one  town, 
and  entirely  taken  up  with  their  induftry,  are  thereby 
as  weU  informed  of  the  rate  of  the  market  as  if  every 
one  of  them  carried  thither  his  work  ;  and  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  merchant,  who  readily  takes  it  off  their 
handj,  he  has  not  the  lead  advantage  over  them  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  ftate  of  demand.  This  man 
both  buys  and  fells  in  what  is  called  'wholefale  ;  and 
from  him  retainers  purchafe,  who  diftiibute  the  goods 
to  every  confumer  throughout  the  country.  Thefe 
lail  buy  from  wholefale  merchants  in  every  branch,  that 
proportion  of  every  kind  of  merchandize  which  is 
fuitable  to  the  demand  of  their  borough,  city,  or  pro- 
vince. 

"^l^hns  all  inconveniences  are  prevented,  at  fome  ad- 
ditional coft  to  the  confumer,  who  muft  naturally  re- 
imburfe  the  whole  expence.  The  diftance  of  the 
manufafturer,  the  obfcurity  of  his  dwelling,  the  ca- 
price in  felling  his  vi^ork,  are  quite  removed  ;  the  re- 
tailer haa  all  in  his  {hop,  and  the  public  buys  at  a  cur- 
rent price. 

^  2 .  Hoiv  the  prices  of  Goods  are  determined  by  Trade, 

In  the  price  of  goods,  two  things  rauft  be  confider- 
ed  as  really  exifting,  and  quite  different  from  one  an- 
other ;  to  wit,  the  real  value  of  the  commodity,  and 
the  profit  upon  alienation. 

I.  The  firil  thinp^  to  be  known  of  any  manufacture, 
when  it  comes  to  be  fold,  is,  how  much  of  it  a  perfon 
can  perform  in  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  work,  which  may  require  more  or 
lefs  time  to  bring  it  to  perfcClion.  In  making  fuch 
eftimates,  regard  is  to  be  had  only  to  what,  upon  an 
average,  a  workman  of  the  country  in  general  may 
perform,  without  fuppofing  him  the  beft  or  the  worft 
in  his  profeflion,  or  having  any  peculiar  advantage  or 
difadvantage  as  to  the  place  where  he  works. 

Hence  the  reafon  why  fome  people  thrive  by  their 
induftry,  and  others  not  ;  why  fome  manufactures 
jftourifli  in  one  place,  and  not  in  another. 

II.  The  fecond  thing  to  be  known  is,  the  value  of 
the  workman's  fubfiftence,  and  neceffary  expence,  both 
for  fupplying  his  perfonal  wants,  and  providing  the 
inftruments  belonging  to  his  profeflion,  which  muft  be 
taken  upon  an  average  as  above  ;  except  when  the 
nature  of  the  work  vequirts  the  prefence  of  the  work- 
man in  the  place  of  confumption  ;  for  although  fome 
trades,  and  almoft  every  manufacture,  may  be  carried 
eu  in  places  at  a  diftance,  and  therefore  may  fall  under 
«ne  general  regulation  as  to  prices  ;  yet  others  there 
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are,  which,  by  their  nature,  require  the  prefence  of 
the  workman  in  the  place °of  confumption ;  and  in 
that  cafe  the  prices  muft  be  regulated  by  circumftances 
relative  to  every  particular  place. 

III.  The  third  and  laft  thing  to  be  known,  is  the 
value  of  the  materials,  that  is,  the  firft  matter  employ- 
ed by  the  workman  ;  and  if  the  objeCt  of  his  induftry 
be  the  manufafture  of  another,  the  fame  procefs  of  in- 
quiry muft  be  gone  through  with  regard  to  the  firft  as 
with  regard  to  the  fecond  :  and  thus  the  mo  ft  complex 
manufactures  may  be  at  laft  reduced  to  the  greateft 
fimplicity. 

Thefe  three  articles  being  known,  the  price  of  ma- 
nufacture is  determined.  It  cannot  be  lower  than  the 
amount  of  all  the  three,  that  is,  than  the  real  value; 
whatever  it  is  higher,  is  the  manufacturer's  profit. 
This  will  ever  be  in  proportion  to  demand,  and  there- 
fore will  fluctuate  according  to  circumftances. 

Hence  appears  the  neceflity  of  a  great  demand,  in 
order  to  promote  flouriftiing  manufactures. 

By  the  extenfive  dealings  of  merchants,  and  their 
conftant  application  to  the  ftudy  of  the  balance  of 
work  and  demand,  all  the  above  circumftances  are 
known  to  them,  and  are  made  known  to  the  induftri- 
ous,  who  regulate  their  living  and  expence  according 
to  their  certain  profit. 

Employ  a  workman  in  a  countiy  where  there  is 
little  trade  or  induftry,  he  proportions  his  price  al- 
ways to  the  urgency  of  your  want,  or  your  capacity 
to  pay  ;  but  feldom  to  his  own  labour.  Employ  an- 
other in  a  country  of  tiade,  he  will  not  impofe  upon 
you,  unlefs  perhaps  you  be  a  ftranger,  which  fuppofes 
your  being  ignorant  of  the  value ;  but  employ  the 
fame  workman  in  a  work  not  ufual  in  the  country, 
confequently  not  demanded,  confequently  not  regu- 
lated as  to  the  value,  he  will  proportion  his  price  as  in 
the  firft  fuppofition. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  from  what  has  been 
faid,  that  in  a  country  where  trade  has  been  eftablifti- 
ed,  manufactures  muft  flourifli,  from  the  ready  fale,  the 
regulated  price  of  work,  and  the  certain  profit  refult- 
ing  from  induftry.  Let  us  next  inquire  into  the  con- 
fequences  of  fuch  a  fituation. 

§  3.  Hqiv  foreign  "Trade  opens  to  an  indiijlrious  People ^ 
and  the  Confequences  of  it  to  the  Merchants  who  fet  it 
on  foot. 

The  firft  confequence  of  the  fituation  defcribed  in 
the  preceding  feCtlon  is,  that  wants  are  eafily  fapplied 
for  the  adequate  value  of  the  thing  wanted. 

The  next  confequence  is,  the  opening  of  foreign 
trade,  under  its  two  denominations  of  paflive  and 
aCtive.  Strangers  and  people  of  diftant  countries, 
finding  the  difficulty  of  having  their  wants  fupplied  at 
home,  and  the  eafe  of  having  them  fupplied  from  this 
country,  immediately  have  recourfe  to  it.  This  is  paf- 
fjve  trade.  Th;?  aCtive  is  when  merchants,  who  have 
executed  this  plan  at  home  with  fuccefs,  begin  to  tran- 
fport  the  labour  of  their  countrymen  into  other  re- 
gions, which  either  produce,  or  are  capable  of  produ- 
cing fuch  articles  of  confumption,  proper  to  be  manu- 
factured, as  are  moft  demanded  at  home  ;  and  con- 
fequently will  meet  with  the  readieft  fale,  and  fetch 
the  largeft  profits, 

Hepc 
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Here  then  Is  the  opening  of  foreign  trade,  under  its 
two  denominations  of  aAive  and  paflive. 

What  then  are  the  confequences  of  this  new  com- 
merce to  our  merchants,  who  have  left  their  homes  in 
queft  of  gain  abroad  ? 

The  firft  is,  that,  arriving  in  any  new  country,  they 
find  themfelves  in  the  fame  fituation,  with  regard  to 
the  inhabitants,  as  the  workman  in  the  country  of  no 
trade,  with  regard  to  thofe  who  employ  him  ;  that 
is,  they  proportion  the  price  of  their  goods  to  the 
cagernefs  of  acquiring,  or  the  capacity  of  paying,  in 
the  inhabitants,  but  never  to  their  real  value. 

The  firft  profits  then,  upon  this  trade,  muft  be  very 
confiderable  ;  and  the  demand  from  fuch  a  country 
will  be  high  or  low,  great  or  fmall,  according  to  the 
fpirit,  not  the  real  wants  of  the  people  :  for  thefe  in 
all  countries  muft  firft  be  fupplied  by  the  inhabitants 
themfelves,  before  they  ceafe  to  labour. 

If  the  people  of  this  not-trading  country  be  abun- 
dantly furnifhed  with  commodities  ufeful  to  the  traders, 
they  will  eafily  part  with  them,  at  firft,  for  the  inftru-"' 
ments  of  luxury  and  eafe  ;  but  the  great  profit  of  che 
traders  will  infenfibly  increafe  the  demand  for  the  pro- 
duftions  of  their  new  correfpondents ;  this  will  have 
the  effedl  of  producing  a  competition  between  them- 
felves, and  thereby  throwing  the  demand  on  their  fide. 
This  is  perpetually  a  difadvantage  in  traffic;  the  moil 
unpolifhed  nations  in  the  world  quickly  perceive  the 
cffedts  of  it ;  and  are  taught  to  profit  by  the  difcovery, 
in  fpite  of  the  addrefs  of  thofe  who  are  the  moft  ex- 
pert in  commerce. 

The  traders  will  therefore  be  very  fond  of  falling 
upon  everj'  method  and  contrivance  to  infpire  this 
people  with  a  tafte  of  refinement  and  delicacy.  A- 
bundance  of  fine  prefents,  confifting  of  every  inftru- 
ment  of  luxury  and  fuperfluity,  the  beft  adapted  to  the 
genius  of  the  people,  will  be  given  to  the  prince  and 
leading  men  among  them.  Workmen  will  even  be 
employed  at  home,  to  ftudy  the  tafte  of  the  ftrangers, 
and  to  captivate  their  defires  by  every  po^^lble  means. 
The  more  eager  they  are  of  prefents,  the  more  lavifh 
the  traders  will  be  in  beftowing  and  diverfifying  them. 
It  is  an  animal  put  up  to  fatten ;  the  more  he  eats,  the 
fooner  he  is  fit  for  flaughter.  When  their  tafte  for 
fuperfluity  is  fully  formed,  when  the  relifh  for  their 
former  fimpllcity  is  fophifticated,  poifoned,  and  obli- 
terated, then  they  are  furely  in  the  fetters  of  the 
traders,  and  the  deeper  they  go,  the  lefs  pofilbility 
there  is  of  thtir  getting  out.  The  prefents  then  will 
die  away,  having  ferved  their  purpofe :  and  if  after- 
wards they  are  found  to  be  continued,  it  will  probably 
be  to  fupport  the  competition  againft  other  nations, 
who  will  incline  to  fhare  of  the  profits. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  this  not-trading  nation  does  not 
abound  with  commodities  ufeful  to  the  traders,  thefe 
will  make  little  account  of  trading  with  them,  whatever 
their  turn  may  be  ;  but,  if  we  fuppofe  this  country  in- 
habited by  a  laborious  people,  who,  having  taken  a 
tafte  for  refinement  from  the  traders,  apply  themfelves 
to  agriculture,  in  order  to  produce  articles  of  fub- 
fiftence,  they  will  folicit  the  merchants  to  give  them 
p^rt  of  their  manufaAures  in  exchange  for  thofe  ;  and 
this  trade  will  undoubtedly  have  the  effeftof  mukiplying 
cumbers  in  the  trading  nation.    But  if  food  cannot  be 
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furnifhed,  nor  any  other  branch  of  produflion  found 
out  to  fupport  the  correfpondence,  the  tafte  for  refine- 
ment will  foon  die  away,  and  trade  will  ftop  in  this 
quarter. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  furs  in  thofe  countries  ad- 
jacent to  Hudfon's  Bay,  and  in  Canada,  the  Europeans 
never  would  have  thought  of  fupplying  inftruments  of 
luxury  to  thofe  nations  ;  and  if  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
regions  had  not  taken  a  tafte  for  the  inftruments  of 
luxury  furnifhed  to  them  by  the  Europeans,  they  ne- 
ver would  have  become  fo  indefatigable  nor  fo  dex- 
terous hunters.  At  the  fame  time  we  are  not  to  fuppofe, 
that  ever  thefe  Americans  would  have  come  to  Europe 
in  queft  of  our  manufadtures.  It  is,  therefore,  owing 
to  our  merchants,  that  theie  nations  are  become  in  any 
degree  fond  of  refinement ;  and  this  tafte,  in  all  proba- 
bihty,  will  not  foon  exceed  the  proportion  of  the  pro- 
dudtions  of  their  country.  From  ttiefe  beginnings  of 
foreign  trade  it  is  eafy  to  trace  its  increafe. 

One  ftep  towards  this,  is  the  eftablifhing  correfpon- 
dences  in  foreign  countries  ;  and  thefe  are  more  or  lefa 
neceffary  in  proportion  as  the  country  where  they  are 
eftablifhed  is  more  or  lefs  polifiied  or  acquainted  with 
trade.  They  fupply  the  want  of  pofts,  and  point  out 
to  the  merchants  what  proportion  the  produdlions  of 
the  country  bear  to  the  demand  of  the  inhabitants  for 
manufa£lures.  This  communicates  an  idea  of  com- 
merce to  the  not  trading  nation,  and  they  infenfibly. 
begin  to  fix  a  determmed  value  upon  their  own  pro- 
ductions, which  perhaps  bore  no  determined  value  at 
all  before. 

Let  us  trace  a  little  the  progrefs  of  this  refinement 
in  the  favages,  in  order  to  (how  how  it  has  the  effedt  of 
throwing  the  demand  upon  the  traders,  and  of  creaang 
a  competition  among  them,  for  the  productions  of  the 
new  country. 

Experience  fiiows,  that,  in  a  new  difcovered  coun- 
try, merchants  conftantly  find  fome  article  or  other  of 
its  productions,  which  runs  out  to  a  great  account  ia 
commerce ;  and  we  fee  that  the  longer  fuch  a  trade 
fubfifts,  and  the  more  the  inhabitants  take  a  tafte  for 
European  manufadtures,  the  more  their  own  produc- 
tions rife  in  their  value,  and  the  lefs  profit  is  made  by 
trading  with  them,  even  in  cales  where  the  trade  is  car- 
ried on  by  companies  ;  which  is  a  very  wife  inftitution 
for  one  rcafon,  that  it  cuts  off  a  competition  between  ouc 
merchants. 

This  is  the  beft  means  of  keeping  prices  low  In  fa-  . 
vour  of  the  nation  ;  however  it  may  work  a  contrary: 
effeCt  with  refpeA  to  individuals  who  muft  buy  from 
thefe  monopolies. 

When  companies  are  not  eftabhfhed,  and  when  trade 
is  open,  our  merchants,  by  their  eagtrnefs  to  profit  by 
the  new  trade,  betray  the  fccrets  of  it;  they  enter  into 
competition  for  the  puvchafe  of  the  foreign  produqe  %■ 
and  this  raifcs  prices,  and  favours  the  commerce  of  the 
muft  ignorant  lavages^ 

§  4.  Confequences  of  the  LitroduSlnn  of  a  pqjjive  fo^ 
reign  Trade  among  a  People  luho  live  in  Simplicity  and 
Jdlenefs. 

We  now  fuppofe  the  arrival  of  traders,  all  in  one 
intereft,  with  inlliuments  of  luxury  and  refinement,  at 
a  port  in  a  country  of  great  limpUcity  of  manners^ 

abundantly 
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abundantlyprovlded  bynature'with  great  advantages  for 
commerce,  and  peopled  by  a  nation  capable  of  adopt- 
ing a  tafte  for  fuperftuities. 

The  firft  thing  the  merchants  do  is,  to  expofe  their 
goods,  and  point  out  the  advantages  of  many  things, 
either  agreeable  or  ufcful  to  mankind  in  general,  fuch 
as  wines,  fpirits,  inftriiments  of  agriculture,  arms  and 
ammunition  for  hunting,  nets  for  fifhing,  manufaftures 
for  clothing,  and  the  like.  The  advantages  of  thefe 
are  prefently  perceived,  and  fuch  commodities  are  eager- 
ly fought  after. 

The  natives,  on  their  fide,  produce  what  they  moft 
efteem,  generally  fomething  fuperfluons  or  ornamen- 
tal. The  traders,  after  examining  all  circumftances, 
determine  the  objeft  of  their  demand,  giving  the  lead 
quantity  pofBble  in  return  for  this  fuperfluity,  in  order 
to  imprefs  the  inhabitants  with  a  high  notion  of  the 
value  of  their  own  commodities  ;  but  as  this  parfimony 
may  do  more  hurt  than  good  to  their  interett,  they  are 
very  generous  in  making  prefents,  from  the  principles 
mentioned  above. 

When  the  exchange  is  completed,  and  the  traders 
depart,  regret  is  commonly  mutual ;  the  one  ai\d  the 
other  are  forry  that  the  fuperfluities  of  the  country  fall 
ftiort.  A  return  is  promifed  by  the  traders,  and  affu- 
rances  are  given  by  the  natives  of  a  better  provlfion 
another  time. 

What  are  the  firft  confequences  of  this  revolution  ? 
It  is  evident,  that,  in  order  to  fupply  an  equivalent 
for  this  new  want,  more  hands  muft  be  fet  to  work 
than  formerly.  And  it  is  evident  alfo,  that  this  aug- 
mentation of  induftry  will  not  effentially  increafe  num- 
bers :  Why  ?  Becaufe  the  produce  of  the  induftry  is, 
in  this  cafe,  intended  to  be  exported.  But,  if  we 
can  find  out  any  additional  confumption  at  home,  even 
implied  by  this  new  trade,  it  will  have  the  effcA  of  aug- 
menting numbers.   An  example  will  make  this  plain. 

Let  us  fuppofe  the  fuperfluity  of  this  country  to  be 
the  flcins  of  wild  beafts,  not  proper  for  food  ;  the  ma- 
nufafture  fought  for,  brandy.  The  brandy  is  fold  for 
furs.  He  who  has  furs,  or  he  who  can  fpare  time  to 
hunt  for  them,  will  drink  brandy  in  proportion  :  but 
there  is  no  reafon  to  conclude  from  this  fimple  opera- 
tion, that  one  man  more  in  the  country  muft  neceffa- 
rily  be  fed,  or  that  any  augmentation  of  agriculture 
muft  of  confequence  enfue  from  this  new  traffic. 

But  let  us  throw  in  a  circumftance  which  may  imply 
an  additional  confumption  at  home,  and  then  examine 
the  confequences. 

A  poor  creature  who  has  no  equivalent  to  offer  for 
food,  who  is  raiferable,  and  ready  to  perifh  for  want 
of  fubfiftence,  goes  a  hunting,  and  kills  a  wolf;  he 
.comes  to  a  farmer  with  the  fl^in,  and  fays,  You  are 
well  fed,  but  you  have  no  brandy ;  if  you  will  give 
me  a  loaf,  I  will  give  you  this  ftin,  which  the  ftran- 
gers  are  fo  fond  of,  and  they  will  give  you  brandy. 
But,  fays  the  farmer,  I  have  no  more  bread  than  what 
is  fufficient  for  my  own  family.  As  for  that,  replies 
the  other,  I  will  come  and  dig  in  your  ground,  and 
you  and  I  will  fettle  our  account  as  to  the  fmall  quan- 
tity I  defire  of  you.  The  bargain  is  made  ;  the  poor 
fellow  gets  his  loaf,  and  lives  at  leaft ;  perhaps  he 
marries,  and  the  farmer  gets  a  dram.  But  had  it  not 
been  for  this  dram,  that  is,  this  new  want,  which  was 
purchafed  by  the  induftry  of  .thiB  poor  ftllow,  by  what 
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argument  could  he  have  induced  the  farmer  to  pare 
with  a  loaf? 

Here  the  fentiment  of  charity  is  excluded.  Thia 
alone  is  a  principle  of  multiplication  ;  but  as  true  it  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  could  the  poor  fellow  have  got 
brekd  by  begging,  he  would  not  probably  have  gone  a 
hunting. 

Here  then  it  appears,  that  the  very  dawning  of 
trade,  in  the  moft  unpolifhed  countries,  implies  a  mul- 
tiplication. This  is  enough  to  point  out  the  firft  ftep, 
and  to  conneft  the  fubjeft  of  our  prefent  inquiries  with 
what  has  been  already  difcuffed  in  relation  to  other  cir- 
cumftances. 

So  foon  as  all  the  furs  are  difpofed  of,  and  a  tafte  for 
fuperfluity  is  introduced,  both  the  traders  and  the  na- 
tives will  be  equally  intereftcd  in  the  advancement  of  in- 
duftry in  this  country.  Many  new  objefts  of  profit 
for  the  firft  will  be  difcovered,  which  the  proper  employ- 
ment of  the  inhabitants,  in  reaping  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  their  foil  and  cHmate,  will  make  efteftuaL 
The  traders  will  therefore  endeavour  to  fet  on  foot  ma- 
ny branches  of  induftry  among  the  favages,  and  the 
allurements  of  brandy,  arms,  and  clothing,  will  animate 
thefe  in  the  purfuit  of  them. 

When  once  this  revolution  is  brought  about ;  when 
thofe  who  formerly  lived  in  fimplicity  become  induftri-i 
ous  ;  manners  put  on  a  new  face. 

That  is  to  fay,  we  now  find  two  trading  nations 
inftead  of  one,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  as 
hitherto  we  have  fuppofed  the  merchants  all  in  one 
intereft,  the  compound  demand,  that  is,  the  competi- 
tion of  the  buyers,  has  been,  and  muft  ftill  continue  on 
the  fide  of  the  riatives.  This  is  a  great  prejudice  to 
their  intereft  :  but  as  it  is  not  fuppofed  fulficient  to 
check  their  induftiy,  nor  to  reftrain  their  confumption 
of  the  manufaftures,  let  us  here  examine  a  little  more 
particularly  the  confequences  of  the  principle  of  de- 
mand in  fuch  a  fituation  ;  for  although  we  allow,  that 
it  can  never  change  fides,  yet  it  may  admit  of  different 
modifications,  and  produce  different  effeSs,  as  we  fhall 
prefently  perceive. 

The  merchants  we  fuppofe  all  in  one  Intereft,  confe- 
quently  there  can  be  no  competition  among  them;  con- 
fequently  no  check  can  be  put  upon  their  raifing  their 
prices,  as  long  as  the  prices  they  demand  are  comphcd 
with.  So  foon  as  they  are  raifed  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  ablHties  of  the  natives,  or  of  their  inclination  ta 
buy,  the  merchants  have  the  choice  of  three  things, 
which  are  all  perfeftly  in  their  option  ;  and  the  pre- 
ference to  be  given  to  the  one  or  the  other,  depends 
entirely  upon  themfelves,  and  upon  the  circumftances 
we  are  going  to  point  out. 

Firft,  they  may  fupport  their  Ingh  demand  ;  that 
is,  not  lower  their  price  ;  which  will  preferve  a  high 
eftlmation  of  the  manufaftures  in  the  opinion  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  render  the  profits  upon  their  trade 
the  grtrateft  poflible.  This  part  they  may  pofiibly 
take,  if  they  perceive  the  natives  doubling  their  dili- 
gence, in  order  to  become  able,  in  time,  to  purchafe 
confiderable  cargoes  at  a  high  value  ;  from  which  fup- 
pofition  is  implied  a  ftrong  difpofitiou  in  the  people  to 
become  luxurious,  fince  nothing  but  want  of  ability 
prevents  them  from  complying  with  the  higheft  de- 
mand :  but  ftill  another  circumftance  muft  concur,  to 
engage  the  merchants  not  to  lower  their  price.  The 

great 
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jS^reat  proportion  of  the  goods  they  feek  for  In  re- 
turn, muft  be  found  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  This  will 
be  the  cafe  if  fl  'vcty  be  eftablifhed  ;  fqr  then  there 
mull  be  many  poor  and  few  rich  :  and  they  are  com- 
monly the  rich  confumers  who  proportion  the  price 
they  offer,  rather  to  their  defires,  than  to  the  value  of 
the  thing. 

The  fecond  thing  which  may  be  done  is,  to  open  the 
door  to  a  great  demand  ;  that  is  to  lower  their  prices. 
This  will  fink  the  value  of  the  manufaftures  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  inhabitants,  and  render  profits  lefs  in  pro- 
portion, although  indeed,  upon  the  voyage,  the  pro- 
fits may  be  greater. 

This  part  they  will  take,  if  they  perceive  the  in- 
habitants do  not  incline  to  confume  great  quantities  of 
the  merchandize  at  a  high  value,  either  for  want  of 
abilities  or  inclination  ;  and  alfo,  if  the  profits  upon 
the  trade  depend  upon  a  large  confumption,  as  is  the 
cafe  in  merchandize  of  a  low  value,  and  fuited  chiefly  to 
the  occafions  of  the  lower  fori.  Such  motives  of  ex- 
pediency will  be  fufficient  to  make  them  neglefta  high 
demand,  and  prefer  a  great  one  ;  and  the  more,  when 
there  is  a  likelihood  that  the  confumption  of  low-priced 
goods  in  the  beginning  may  beget  a  tafte  for  others  of 
a  higher  value,  and  thus  extend  in  general  the  tafte  of 
fuperfluity. 

A  third  part  to  be  taken,  is  the  leaft  politic,  and 
perhaps  the  moft  familiar.  It  is  to  profit  by  the  com- 
petition between  the  buyers,  and  encourage  the  ri- 
fing  of  demand  as  long  as  poflible  ;  when  this  comes 
to  a  Hop,  to  make  a  kind  of  au£tion,  by  firft  bringing 
down  the  prices  to  the  level  of  the  higheft  bidders, 
and  fo  to  defcend  by  degrees,  in  proportion  as  de- 
mand finks.  Thus  we  may  fay  with  propriety,  that 
demand  commonly  becomes  great,  in  proportion  as 
prices  fink.  By  this  operation,  the  traders  will  profit 
as  much  as  pofiible,  and  fell  off  as  much'iof  their  goods 
as  the  profits  will  permit. 

But  this  plan,  in  a  new  difcovered  country,  is  not  po- 
litic, as  it  both  difcovers  a  covetoufnefs  and  a  want  of 
faith  in  the  merchants,  and  alfo  throws  open  the  fecrets 
of  their  trade  to  thofe  who  ought  to  be  kept  ignorant 
of  them. 

Let  us  next  fuppofe,  that  the  large  profits  of  our 
merchants  fhall  be  difcovered  by  others,  who  arrive  at 
the  fame  ports  in  a  feparate  intereft,  and  who  enter  into 
no  combination  which  might  prevent  the  natural  effefts 
of  competition. 

Let  the  ftates  of  demand  among  the  natives  be  fup- 
pofed  the  fame  as  formerly,  both  as  to  height  and  great- 
nefs,  in  confequence  of  the  operation  of  the  different 
principles,  which  might  have  induced  our  merchants 
to  follow  one  or  other  of  the  plans  we  have  been  de- 
fcribing  ;  we  jnufi,  however,  flill  fuppofe,  that  they 
have  been  careful  to  preferve  confiderable  profits  upon 
every  branch. 

If  we  fuppofe  the  inhabitants  to  have  increafed  in 
numbers,  wealth,  and  tafte  for  fuperfluity,  fince  the 
laft  voyage,  demand  will  be  found  rather  on  the  ri- 
ling hand.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  merchants  in  com- 
petition with  the  former,  both  will  offer  to  fale  :  but 
if  both  ftand  to  the  fame  prices,  It  is  very  natural  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  former  dealers  will  obtain  a  prefer- 
ence ;  as,  caterts  parilusy  it  is  always  an  advantage  to 
know  and  to.  be  known.    The  lall  comers,,  therefore, 
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have  no  other  way  left  to  counterbalance  this  advan- 
tage, but  to  lower  their  prices. 

This  is  a  new  phenomenon  :  here  the  fall  of  prices 
is  not  voluntary  as  formerly ;  nor  confe.nted  to  from 
expediency  ;  not  owing  to  a  failure  of  demand,  but 
to  the  influence  of  a  new  principle  of  commerce,  to 
wit,  a  double  competition,  vyhich  we  fhall  now  exa- 
mine. 

§  5.  Of  doulle  Competition. 
When  competition  Is  much  ftronger  on  one  fide 
of  the  contraft  than  on  the  other,  it  is  called fimph. 
This  is  the  fpecies  of  competition  which  is  implied  in 
the  term  high  demand.,  or  when  it  is  faid  that  demand 
ra  'ijes  prices. 

Double  competition  is,  when,  in  a  certain  degree,  it 
takes  place  on  both  fides  of  the  contrail:  at  once,  or 
vibrates  alternately  from  one  to  the  other.  This  ia 
what  reftrains  prices  to  the  adequate  value  of  mer- 
chandize. 

The  great  difKculty  is  to  diftinguifli  clearly  between 
the  principles  of  demand  and  thofe  of  competition  :  here 
then  follows  the  principal  differences  between  the  two, 
relatively  to  the  effeAs  they  produce  feverally  in  the 
mercantile  contraft  of  buying  and  felling,  which  we 
here  exprefs  fliortly  by  the  word  contra3. 

Simple  demand  is  what  brings  the  quantity  of  a 
commodity  to  market.  Many  demand,  w:ho  do  not 
buy  ;  many  offer,  who  do  not  fell.  This  demand  is 
called  ^r<?(3/  or  fmall ;  it  is  faid  to  Increafe,  to  augment, 
to  fwell ;  and  Is  exprefted'  by  thefe  and  other  lynoni- 
mous  terms,  which  mark  an  augmentation  or  diminu- 
tion of  quantity.  In  this  fpecies,  two  people  never  de- 
mand the  fame  thing,  but  a  part  of  the  fame  thing,  or 
things  quite  alike. 

Compound  demand  Is  the  principle  which  raifes  prices, 
and  can  never  make  them  fink ;  bccaufe  in  this  cafe 
more  than  one  demands  the  very  fame  thing.  It  is 
folely  applicable  to  the  buyers,  in  relation  to  the  price 
they  offer.  This  demand  is  called  high  or  /ow,  and  ia- 
faid  to  rife,  to  fall,  to  mount,  to  fink,  and  is  expreffed': 
by  thefe  and  other  fynonimous  terms. 

Simple  competition,  when  between  buyers.  Is  the  fame 
zs  compound  or  high  demand;  but  differs  from  it  in  fo 
far,  as  this  may  equally  take  place  among  fellers,  which 
compound  demand  cannot;  and  then  it  works  a  con- 
trary effeft  r  it  makes  prices  fink,  and  is  fynonimous^ 
with  low  demand  :  It  is  this  competition  which  over- 
turns the  balance  of  work  and  demand. 

Double  competition  Is  what  is  underftood  to  take 
place  in  almoft  every  operation  of  trade ;  It  Is  this* 
which  pervents  their  exceflive  rife  of  prices ;  it  Is  this 
which,  prevents  their  exceflive  fall.  While  double 
competition  prevails,^  the  balance  is  perfe<St,  trade  and: 
induftry  flourifh. 

The  capital  diftinftion,  therefore,  between  theterma- 
demand  zx^A  competition  is,  that  demand  is  conftantly  re- 
lative to  the  buyers  ;  and  when  money  is  not  the  price,, 
as  in  barter,  then  it  is  relative  to  that  fide  upon  which, 
the  greateft  competition  is  found. 

We  therefore  fay,  with  regard  to  prices,  demand  19. 
high  or  loiv.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  merchandize^, 
demand  h  great  or  fmall-  With  regard  to  campetition,  it 
is  always  called  great  or  fmall,  Jlrong  or  iveak. 

Campetition  is,  with  equal  propriety,  applicable  to^ 
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both  parties  in  the  contrail.  A  competition  among 
buyers  is  a  proper  exprefiion  ;  a  competition  among  fel- 
lers, who  have  the  merchandize,  is  fullj'  as  eafily  under- 
ftood,  though  it  be  not  quite  fo  ftriking,  for  rcafons 
which  an  example  will  make  plain. 

You  come  to  a  fair,  where  you  find  a  great  variety 
of  every  kind  of  merchandize,  in  the  poffcfiion  of  dif- 
feient  merchants.  Thefe,  by  offering  their  goods  to 
fale,  conftitute  a  tacit  competition  ;  every  one  of  them 
wiflies  to  fell  in  preference  to  another,  and  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  beft  advantage  to  himfelf. 

The  buyer  begins,  by  cheapening  at  every  fhop. 
The  firft  price  allced  marks  the  covetoufnefs  of  the 
feller  ;  the  firft  price  offered,  the  avarice  of  the  buyer. 
From  this  operation  competition  begins  to  work  its 
cfFecls  on  both  fides,  and  fo  becomes  double.  The 
principles  which  influence  this  operation  are  now  to 
be  deduced. 

It  is  impofTible  to  fuppofe  the  fame  degree  of  eager- 
nefs,  either  to  buy  or  fell,  among  feveral  merchants ;  . 
becaufe  the  degree  of  eagernefs  is  exaftly  in  propor- 
tion to  their  views  of  profit;  and  as  thefe  muft  neceffarily 
be  influenced  and  regulated  by  different  circumftances, 
that  buyer,  who  has  the  beft  profpeft  of  felling  again 
with  profit,  obliges  him,  whofe  profpeA  is  not  fo  good, 
to  content  himfelf  with  lefs ;  and  that  feller,  who  has 
bought  to  the  beft  advantage,  obliges  him,  who  has 
paid  dearer  for  the  merchandize,  to  moderate  his  de- 
fire  of  gain. 

It  is  from  thefe  principles,  that  competition  among 
buyers  and  fellers  muft  take  place.  This  is  what  con- 
fines the  fludluation  of  prices  within  limits  which  are 
compatible  with  the  reafonable  profits  of  both  buyers 
and  fellers ;  for  we  muft  conftantly  fuppofe  the  whole 
operation  of  buying  and  felling  to  be  performed  by 
merchants;  the  buyer  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  give  fo 
high  a  price  as  that  which  he  expeds  to  receive 
when  he  diftributes  to  the  confumers,  nor  can  the 
feller  be  fuppofed  to  accept  of  a  lower  than  that  which 
he  paid  to  the  manufaflurer.  This  competition  is 
properly  called  double,  becaufe  of  the  difficulty  to  de- 
termine upon  which  fide  it  flands;  the  fame  merchant 
may  have  it  in  his  favour  upon  certain  articles,  and 
agalnft  him  upon  others  ;  it  is  continually  in  vibration, 
and  the  arrival  of  every  poft  may  lefs  or  more  pull  down 
the  heavy  fcale. 

In  every  tranfadion  between  merchants,  the  profit 
refulting  from  the  fale  muft  be  exaftly  diftinguifhed 
from  the  value  of  the  merchandize.  The  firft  may 
vary,  the  laft  never  can.  It  is  this  profit  alone  which 
can  be  influenced  by  competition  ;  and  it  is  for  that 
reafon  we  find  fuch  uniformity  every  where  in  the  prices 
of  goods  of  the  fame  quality. 

The  competition  between  fellers  does  not  appear 
fo  ftriking  as  that  between  buyers ;  becaufe  he  who 
offers  to  fale,  appears  only  paflive  in  the  firft  opera- 
tion ;  whereas  the  buyers  prefent  themfelves  one  af- 
ter another;  they  make  a  demand  when  the  mer- 
chandize is  refufed  to  one  at  a  certain  price  j  a  fccond 
either  offers  more,  or  does  not  offer  all :  but  fo  foon 
as  another  feller  finds  his  account  in  accepting  the  price 
the  firft  had  refufed,  then  the  firft  enters  into  compe- 
tition, providing  his  profits  will  admit  his  lowering  the 
.  firft  price ;  and  thus  competition  takes  place  among  the 
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fellers,  until  the  profits  upon  their  trade  prevent  priceg 
from  falling  lower. 

In  all  markets  this  competition  is  varying,  though 
infenfibly,  on  many  occafions ;  but  in  others  the  vi- 
brations are  very  perceptible.  Sometimes  it  is  found 
ftrongeft  on  the  fide  of  the  buyers  ;  and  in  proportion 
as  this  grows,  the  competition  between  the  fellers  di- 
miniflies.  When  the  competition  between  the  former 
has  ralfed  prices  to  a  certain  ftandard,  it  comes  to  a 
ftop  ;  then  the  competition  changes  fides,  and  takea 
place  among  the  fellers,  eager  to  profit  of  the  higheft 
price.  This  makes  prices  fall ;  and  according  as  they 
fall,  the  competition  among  the  buyers  dimlnlfhes. 
They  ftlll  wait  for  the  loweft  period.  At  laft  it  comes  ; 
and  then  perhaps  fome  new  circumftance,  by  giving 
the  balance  a  kick,  difappoints  their  hopes.  If  there- 
fore it  ever  happens,  that  there  is  but  one  intereft  up- 
on one  fide  of  the  contraft,  as  in  the  example  in  the 
former  feftion,  where  we  fuppofed  the  fellers  united, 
you  perceive,  that  the  rife  of  the  price,  occafioned  by 
the  competition  of  the  buyers,  and  even  its  coming  to 
a  ftop,  could  not  poffibly  have  the  effedt  of  producing 
any  competition  on  the  other  fide  ;  and  therefore,  if 
prices  come  afterwards  to  fink,  the  fall  muft  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  prudential  confiderations  of  adapting 
the  price  to  the  faculties  of  thofe  who,  from  the  height 
of  it,  had  withdrawn  their  demand. 

From  thefe  principles  of  competition,  the  foreftalling 
of  markets  is  made  a  crime,  becaufe  it  dimlnifhes  the 
competition  which  ought  to  take  place  between  dif- 
ferent people,  who  have  the  fame  merchandize  to  of- 
fer to  fale.  The  foreftaller  buys  all  up,  with  an  in- 
tention to  fell  with  more  profit,  as  he  has  by  that  means 
taken  other  competitors  out  of  the  way,  and  appears 
with  a  fingle  intereft  on  one  fide  of  the  contraft,  in 
the  face  of  many  competitors  on  the  other.  This  per- 
fon  is  punlflied  by  the  ftate,  becaufe  he  has  prevented 
the  price  of  the  merchandize  from  becoming  juftly 
proportioned  to  the  real  value  ;  he  has  robbed  the  pub- 
lic and  enriched  himfelf ;  and  in  the  punlfhment  he 
makes  reftitution.  Here  occur  two  queftlons  to  be  re- 
folved,  for  the  fake  of  illuftration. 

.Can  competition  among  buyers  poffibly  take  place, 
when  the  provlfion  made  is  more  than  fufficient  to  fupply 
the  quantity  demanded  ?  On  the  other  hand,  can  compe- 
tition take  place  among  the  fellers,  when  the  quantity 
demanded  exceeds  the  total  provlfion  made  for  it  ? 

We  think  it  may  in  both  cafes ;  becaufe  in  the  one 
and  the  other,  thtre  is  a  competition  implied  on  one 
fide  of  the  contract,  and  the  very  nature  of  this  com- 
petition implies  a  poffibility  of  Its  coming^n  the  other, 
provided  feparate  interefts  be  found  upon  both  fides, 
j3ut  to  be  more  particular  : 

I.  Experience  fhows,  that  however  juflly  the  pro- 
portion between  the  demand  and  the  fupply  may  be 
determined  in  fadl,  it  is  ftill  next  to  impoffible  to  dif- 
cover  it  €xa6lly,  and  therefore  the  buyers  can  only  re- 
gulate the  prices  they  offer,  by  what  they  may  reafon- 
ably  expeft  to  fell  for  again.  The  fellers,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  only  regulate  the  prices  they  expedt, 
by  what  the  merchandize  has  coft  them  when  brought 
to  market.  We  have  already  fhown,  how,  under 
fuch  circumftances,  the  feveral  interefts  of  individuals 
affed  each  other,  and  make  the  balance  vibrate. 
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3.  The  proportion  between  the  fupply  and  the  de- 
mand is  feldom  other  than  relative  among  merchants, 
who  are  fuppofed  to  buy  and  fell,  not  from  neceflity, 
but  from  a  view  to  profit.  What  we  mean  by  reia- 
t'roe  is,  that  their  demand  is  great  or  frnall  according 
to  prices ;  there  may  be  a  great  demand  for  grain  at 
3  5  s.  per  quarter,  and  no  demand  at  all  for  it  at  40  s.  ; 
that  is,  among  merchants. 

It  is  effential  to  attend  to  the  fmalleft  circumftance 
in  matters  of  this  kind.  The  circumftance  we  mean, 
is  the  difference  we  find  in  the  cfFeft  of  competition, 
when  it  takes  place  purely  among  merchants  on  both 
fides  of  the  contract,  and  when  it  happens,  that  either 
the  confumers  mingle  themfelves  with  the  merchant- 
buyers  or  the  manufafturers,  that  is,  the  furnifliers, 
mingle  themfelves  with  the  merchant-fellers.  This 
combination  we  fhall  illuftrate  by  the  folution  of  ano- 
ther queftion,  and  then  conclude  with  a  few  refledtions 
upon  the  whole. 

Can  there  be  no  cafe  formed,  where  the  competi- 
tion upon  one  fide  m-^y  fubfift,  without  a  poflibiiity  of 
its  taking  place  on  the  other,  although  there  fhould  be 
feparate  interefls  upon  both  ? 

The  cafe  is  hardly  luppofable  among  merchants,  who 
buy  and  fell  with  a  view  to  profit ;  but  it  is  abfolutely 
fuppofable,  and  that  is  all,  when  the  direft  confumers- 
are  the  buyers  ;  when  the  circumftances  of  one  of  the 
parties  Is  perfeitly  known  ;  and  when  the  competition 
is  fo  ftrong  upon  one  fide,  as  to  prevent  a  poflibiiity 
of  Its  becoming  double,  before  the  whole  provifion  is 
fold  off,  or  the  demand  fatlsfied.  Let  us  have  re- 
courfe  to  examples. 

Grain  arriving  In  a  fmall  quantity,  at  a  port  where 
the  inhabitants  are  ftarving,  produces  fo  great  a  com- 
petition among  the  confumers,  who  are  the  buyers, 
that  their  neceflity  becomes  evident  ;  all  the  grain  is 
generally  bought  up  before  prices  can  rife  fo  high  as 
to  come  to  a  ftop  ;  becaufe  nothing  but  want  of  mo- 
ney, that  is,  an  impoflibility  of  complying  with  the 
prices  demanded  by  the  merchants,  can  reftrain  them  : 
but  if  you  fuppofe,  even  here,  that  prices  come  natu- 
rally to  a  ftop  ;  or  that,  after  fome  time,  they  fall 
lower,  from  prudential  coniiderations ;  then  there  is 
a  poflibiiity  of  a  competition  taking  place  among  the 
fellers,  from  the  principles  above  deduced.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  ftop  is  not  natural,  but  occafioned  by  the 
interpofition  of  the  magiftrate,  from  humanity,  or  the 
like,  there  will  be  no  competition,  becaufe  then  the 
principl«r,  of  commerce  are  fufpended  ;  the  Itllers  are 
reftrained  on  one  fide,  and  they  reftrain  the  buyers  on 
the  other.  Or  rather  indeed,  it  is  the  magiftrate,  or 
compaflion,  who  in  a  manner  fixes  the  price,  and  per- 
forms the  office  of  both  buyer  and  feller. 

A  better  example  ftill  may  be  found,  in  a  competi- 
tion among  fellers  ;  where  it  may  be  fo  ftrong  as  to 
render  a  commodity  in  a  manner  of  no  value  at  all,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  an  uncommon  and  unexpected  draught 
of  fifli,  in  a  place  of  fmall  confumption,  when  no  pre- 
parations have  been  made  for  faking  ihem.  There 
can  be  then  no  competition  among  the  buyers  ;  be- 
caufe the  market  cannot  laft,  and  they  find  themfelvcs 
entirely  mafters,  to  give  what  price  they  pleafe,  be- 
ing fare  the  fellers  muft  accept  of  it,  or  lofe  their  mer- 
chandize. In  the  firft  example,  humanity  commonly 
flops  the  aftivlty  of  the  principle  of  competition  j  in 
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the  other,  it  is  ftopped  by  a  certain  degree  of  fair  deal- 
ing, which  forbids  tlie  accepting  of  a  merchandize  for 
nothing. 

In  proportion  therefore  as  the  rlfing  of  prices  can 
ftop  demand,  or  the  finking  of  prices  can  inci'eafe  it, 
in  the  fame  proportion  will  competition  prevent  either 
the  rife  or  the  fall  from  being  carried  beyond  a  certain 
length  :  and  if  fuch  a  cafe  can  be  put,  where  the  rifing 
of  prices  cannot  ftop  demand,  nor  the  lowering  of 
prices  augment  it,  in  fach  cafes  double  competition  has 
no  effe(Sl ;  becaufe  thefe  circumftances  unite  the  moft 
■feparate  interefts  of  buyers  and  fellers  in  the  mer- 
cantile contraft  ;  and  when  upon  one  fide  there  is 
no  feparate  intereft,  there  can  then  be  no  competi- 
tion. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  form  a  judgment 
of  the  various  degrees  of  competition.  A  book  not 
worth  a  ftiilling,  a  fifti  of  a  few  pounds  weight,  are 
often  fold  for  confiderable  fums.  The  buyers  Iterc  are 
not  merchants.  When  an  ambaflador  leaves  a  court  in 
a  hurry,  things  are  fold  for  lefs  than  the  half  of  their 
value  :  he  is  no  merchant,  and  his  fitualion  is  known. 
When,  at  a  public  market,  there  are  found  confumers, 
who  make  their  provifion  ;  or  manufacturers,  who  dif- 
pofe  of  their  goods  for  prefent  fubfiftence  ;  the  mer- 
chants, who  are  refpeftively  upon  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  contract  to  thefe,  profit  of  their  competition  ;  and 
thofe  who  are  refpedlively  upon  the  fame  fide  with 
them,  ftand  by  with  patience  until  they  have  finifhed 
their  bufinefs.  Then  matters  come  to  be  carried  on 
between  merchant  and  merchant,  and  then  profits  may 
rife  and  fall,  in  the  proportion  of  quantity  to  demand  ; 
that  Is  to  fay,  if  the  provifion  is  lefs  than  the  demand, 
the  competition  among  the  demanders,  or  the  rife  of 
the  price,  will  be  in  the  compound  proportion  of  the 
falling  ftiort  of  the  commodity,  and  of  the  profpeA  of 
felling  again  with  profit.  It  is  this  combination  which 
regulates  the  competition,  and  keeps  it  within  bounds. 
It  can  aff"eft  but  the  profits  upon  the  tranfaftlon  :  the 
intrinfic  value  of  the  commodity  ftands  immoveable  : 
nothing  Is  ever  fold  below  the  real  value  ;  nothing  la 
ever  bought  for  more  than  It  may  probably  bring. 
We  mean  in  general.  Whereas,  fo  foon  as  confumers 
and  needy  manufadlurers  mingle  in  the  operation,  all 
proportion  is  loft.  The  competition  between  them  13 
too  ftrong  for  the  merchants ;  the  balance  vibrates  by 
jerks.  In  fuch  markets  merchants  feldom  appear  :  the 
principal  objedts  there,  are  the  fruits  and  produftions 
of  the  earth,  and  articles  of  the  firft  neceflity  for  life, 
r,ot  manufafturts  ftrictly  fo  called.  A  poor  fellow 
often  fells  to  purchafe  bread  to  eat ;  not  to  pay  what 
he  did  eat  while  he  was  employed  in  the  work  he  dif- 
pofes  of.  The  confumer  often  meafures  the  value  of 
what  he  is  about  to  purchafe,  by  the  weight  of  his 
purfe,  and  his  dcfire  to  confume.  ' 

^  6.  Of  uohat  is  called  Expence,  Profit,  and  Lofs. 

The  term  expence,  when  fimply  exprefled,  without 
any  particular  relation,  is  always  underftood  to  be  re- 
lative to  money.  This  kind  is  diftinguiftied  under  the 
three  heads  of  private,  public,  and  national. 

I.  Private  expence  li  what  a  private  perfon,  or  pri* 
vate  foclety,  lays  out,  either  to  provide  articles  of  con- 
fumption, or  foraething  more  permanent,  which  may 
be  conducive  to  their  eafe,  convenience,  or  advantage. 
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Thus  we  fay,  a  large  domejl'ic  expence,  relative  to  one 
who  fpends  a  great  income.  We  fay,,  a  merchant  has 
been  at  great  expence  for  magazines,  for  living,  for 
clerks,  &c.  but  never  that  he  has  been  at  any  in  buy- 
ing goods.  In  the  fame  way  a  manufafturer  may  ex- 
pend for  building,  machines,  horfes,  and  carriages,  but 
never  for  the  matter  he  manufaftures.  When  a  thing 
16  bought  in  order  to  be  (old  again,  the  fum  employ- 
ed is  called  money  ad'imnced;  when  it  is  bought  not 
to  be  fold,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  expended. 

2.  Public  expence  is  the  employment  of  that  money 
-  which  has  been  contributed  by  individuals  for  the  cur- 
rent fervice  of  the  ftate.  The  contribution,  or  ga- 
thering it  together,  reprefents  the  eiFedls  of  many  ar- 
ticles of  private  expence ;  the  laying  it  out  when  col- 
lefled,  is  public  expmce, 

3.  National  expence  is  what  is  CKpended  out  of  the 
country;  this  is  what  diminifhes  national  wealth.  The 
principal  diftinftion  to  be  here  attended  to  is  between 
public  expence,  or  the  laying  out  of  public  money,  and 
national  expence,  which  is  the  alienating  the  nation's 
wealth  in  favour  of  ftrangers.  Thus  the  greateil  pub- 
lic expence  imaginable  may  be  no  national  expence  ; 
becaufe  the  money  may  remain  at  home.  Gn  the  o- 
ther  hand,  the  fmalleit  public,  or  even  private  expence, 
maybe  a  national  expence ;  becaufe  the  money  may 
go  abroad. 

Profit  and  lofs  is  divided  into  pojttive,  relati've^  and 
compound.  Pqfitive  profit  implies  no  lofs  to  any  body  ; 
it  refults  from  an  augmentation  of  labour,  induftry,  or 
ingenuity,  and  has  the  elFeft  of  fwelling  or  augment- 
ing the  public  geod. 

Pojitive  lofs  implies  no  profit  to  any  body  ;  it  is  wliat 
refults  from  the  ceffation  of  the  former,  or  of  the  ef- 
fefts  refulting  from  it>  and  may  be  faid  to  diminifh  the 
public  good. 

Relative  profit  is  what  implies  a  lofs  to  fomebody  ; 
it  marks  a  vibration  of  the  balance  of  wealth  between 
parties,  but  implies  no  addition  to  the  general  ftock. 

Relative  lofs  is  what,  on  the  contrary,  implies  a  pro- 
fit to  fomebody  ;  it  alfo  marks  a  vibration  of  the  ba- 
lance, but  takes  nothing  from  the  general  ftock. 

The  compound  is  eafily  underftood ;  it  is  that  fpecies 
of  profit  and  lofs  which  is  partly  relative  and  partly 
pofitive. 

^  ^.  The  general  confequences  refulting  to  a  trading 
Nation,  upon  the  opening  of  an  aSive  foreign  Com- 
merce, 

A  NATION  which  remains  paffive  in  her  commerce 
is  at  the  mercy  of  thofe  who  are  adlive,  and  muft  be 
greatly  favoured  indeed  by  natural  advantages,  or  by 
a  conftant  flux  of  gold  and  filver  from  her  mines,  to 
be  able  to  fupport  a  correfpondence  not  entirely  hurt- 
ful to  the  augmentation  of  her  wealth. 

When  we  look  upon  the  wide  field  which  here  opens 
to  our  view,  we  are  perplexed  with  too  great  a  variety 
of  objefts.  In  one  part,  we  fee  a  decent  and  comely 
beginning  of  induftry  ;  wealth,  flowing  gently  in  to  re- 
compence  ingenuity ;  numbers  both  augmenting,  and 
every  one  becoming  daily  more  ufcful  to  another  j  agri- 
culture proportionally  extending  itfelf ;  no  violent,  re- 
volutions ;  no  exorbitant  profits ;  no  infolence  among 
tiie  rich ;  no  exceflive  mTfery  among  the  poor  ;  multi- 
tudes employed  in  producing ;  great  economy  upon 
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confumption  ;  and  all  the  inftruments  of  luxury,  daily;' 
produced  by  the  hands  of  the  diligent,  going  out  of 
the  country  for  the  fervice  of  ftrangers  ;  not  remaining 
at  home  for  the  gratification  of  fenfuality.  At  laft 
the  augmentations  come  infenfibly  to  a  ftop.  Then 
thefe  rivers  of  wealth,  vi^hich  were  in  briflc.  circulation 
through  the  whole  world,  and  which  returned  to  this 
trading  nation  as  blood  returns  to  the  heart,  only  to 
be  thrown  out  again  by  new  pulfations,  begin  to  be 
obftrufted  in  their  courfe  ;  and  flowing  abroad  more 
flowly  than  before,  come  to  form  ftagnations- at  home. 
Thefe,  impatient  of  reftraint,  foon  burft  out  into  do- 
meftic  circulation.  Upon  this  cities  fwell  in  magni- 
ficence of  buildings  ;  the  face  of  the  country  is  adorn- 
ed with  palaces,  and  becomes  covered  witb  groves 
luxury  fhines  triumphant  in  every  part ;  inequality  be- 
comes more  ftriking  to  the  eye  ; ,  and  want  and  mifery 
appear  more  deformed,  from  the  contraft  :  even  for- 
tune grows  more  wbimfical  in  her  inconftancy ;  the 
beggar  of  the  other  day  now  rides  in  his  coach  ;  and 
he  who  was  born  in  a  bed  of  ftate,  is  feen  to  die  in  a 
goal  or  in-  an  alras-houfe.  Such  are  the  effefts  of. 
great  domeftic  circulation- 

The  ftatefman  looks  about  with  amazement ;  he 
who  was  wont  to  confider  himfelf  as  the  firft  man  in 
the  fociety  in  every  refpeft,  perceives  himfelf,  per- 
haps, eclipfed  by  the  luftre  of  private  wealth,  which: 
avoids  his  grafp  when  he  attempts  to  feize  it.  This 
makes  his  government  more  complex  and  more  diffi.? 
cult  to  be  carried  on  ;  he  muft  now  avail  himfelf  of 
art  and  addrefs,  as  well  as  of  power  and  force.  By 
the  help  of  cajoling  and  intrigues,  he  gets  a  little  into 
debt  ;  this  lays  a  foundation  for  public  credit,^vvhlch, 
growing  by  degrees,  and  in  itsprogrefs  affuming  many 
new  forms,  becomes,  from  the  moft  tender  begin- 
nings, a  moft  formidable  raonfter,  ftriking  terror  into 
thofe  who  cherifhed  it  in  its  infancy.  Upon  this,  as 
upon  a  triumphant  war-horfe,  the  ftatefman  gets  a- 
ftride  ;  he  then  appears  formidable  a-new  ;  his  head 
turns  giddy  he  is  choaked  with  the  duft  he  has  rai- 
fed  ;  and  at  the  moment  he  is  ready  to  fall,  to  his  ut- 
ter aftonifhraent  and  furprife,  he  finds  a  ftrong  mo- 
nied  intereft,  of  his  own  creating,  which,  inftead  of 
fwallowing  him  up  as  he  apprehended,  flies  to  his 
fupport.  Through  this  he  gets  the  better  of  all  oppo- 
fition,  he  eftablifhes  taxes,  multiplies  them,  mortgages 
his  fund  of  fubfiftence  ;  cither  becomes  a  bankrupt, 
and  rifes  again  from  his  afties  ;  or  if  he  be  lefs  auda-- 
cious,  he  ftands  trembling  and  tottering  for  a, while  on. 
the  brink  of  the  political  precjpice.  From  one  or  the 
other  of  thefe  perilous  fit  nations,  he  begins  to  difcover 
an  endlefs  path,  which,  after  a  multitude  of  windings,, 
ftill  returns  irito  itfelf,  and  continues  an  equal  courfe 
through  tills  vaft  labyrinth. 

It  is  now  full  time  to  leave  off  rhapfody,  and  re- 
turn to  reafoning  and  cool  enquiry,  concerning  the 
more  immediate  and  more  general  eff^fts  and  revolu- 
tions produced  by  the  opening  of  a  foreign  trade  in 
nation  of  induftry. 

The  firft  and  moft  fenfible  alteration  will  be  an  in- 
creafe  of  demand  for  manufafturers,  becaufe  by  fup- 
plying  the  wants  of  ftrangers,  the  number  of  confu- 
mers  will  now  be  confider  ably  augmented.  What  a- 
gain  will  follow  upon  this,  muft  depend  upon  circum- 
llances. 

If 
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If  this  revolution  in  the  fbtc  of  demand  fhould 
prove  too  violent,  the  confequence  of  it  will  be  to 
raife  demand  ;  if  it  flaould  prove  gradual,  i}:  will  i?i- 
creafe  it.  This, diftinftion  is  well  underflood,  and  the 
confequence  appears  juft  :  for,  if  the  fupply  do  not 
increafe  in  proportion  to  the  demand,  a  competition 
will  enfue  among  the  demanders  ;  which  is  the  com- 
mon effect  of  fuch  fudden  revolutions.  If,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  a  gentle  increafe  of  demand  fhould  be  ac- 
companied with  a  proportional  fupply,  the  whole  in- 
duflrious  fociety  will  grow  in  vigour,  and  in  whole- 
fome  ftature,  without  being  fenfiblc  of  any  great  advan- 
tage or  inconveniency  ;  the  change  of  their  circum- 
flances  will  even  be  imperceptible. 

The  immediate  effedls  of  the  violent  revolution 
will,  in  this  example,  be  flattering  to  fome  and  difa- 
greeable  to  others.  Wealth  will  be  found  daily  to 
augment,  froth  the  rifing  of  prices,  in  many  branches 
of  indullry.  This  will  encourage  the  induftrious  claf- 
fes,  and  the  idle  confumers  at  home  will  complain. 
We  have  already  dwelt  abundantly  long  upon  the  ef- 
fc£l  refulting  from  this  to  the  lower  clafTes  of  the 
people,  in  providing  them  with  a  certain  means  of 
fubfiftence.  Let  us  now  examine  in  what  refpeQ: 
even  the  higher  claffes  will  be  made  likewife  to  feel 
the  good  effedls  of  this  general  change,  although  at 
firft.  they  may  fuffer  a  temporary  inconveniency  from 
it. 

Farmers,  as  has  been  obferved,  will  have  a  greater 
difficulty  in  finding  fervants,  who,  inftead  of  labouring 
the  ground,  will  chufe  to  turn  themfelves  to  manufac- 
tures. This  we  have  confidered  in  the  light  of  pur- 
ging the  lands  of  fuperflnous  mouths  ;  but  every  con- 
fequence in  this  great  chain  of  politics  draws  other 
confequences  after  it,  and  as  they  follow  one  another, 
things  put  on  different  faces,  which  affeft  claffes  dif- 
ferently. The  purgmg  of  the  land  is  but  one  of  the 
firft  ;  here  follows  another. 

The  defertion  of  the  lands  employed  in  a  trifling 
agriculture  will  at  firfl,  no  doubt,  embarrafs  the  far- 
mers ;  but  in  a  little  time  every  thing  becomes  balan- 
ced in  a  trading  nation,  becaufe  here  every  induftrious 
man  muft  advance  in  profperity,  in  fpite  of  all  general 
combinations  of  circumftances. 

In  the  cafe  before  us,  the  relative  profits  upon  farm- 
ing muft  foon  become  greater  than  formerly,  becaufe 
of  this  additional  expence  which  mull  affedl  the  whole 
clafs  of  farmers  ;  confequently,  this  additional  expence, 
inftead  of  turning  out  to  be  a  lofs  to  either  landlord  or 
farmer,  will,  after  fome  little  time,  turn  out  to  the 
advantage  of  both  ;  becaufe  the  produce  of  the  ground, 
being  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  every  body,  muft  in 
<very  article  increafe  in  its  value.  Thus  in  a  fhort 
time  accounts  will  be  nearly  balanced  on  all  hands  ; 
that  is  to  lay,  the  fame  proportion  of  wealth  will, 
(£tms  paribus,  continue  the  fame  among  the  induf- 
trious. We  fay  among  the  induftrious  ;  for  thofe 
who  are  either  idle,^  or  even  negligent,  will  be  great 
lofers. 

A  proprietor  of  land,  Inatfentive  to  the  caufes  of  his 
farmer's  additional  expence,  may  very  imprudently 
fuffer  his  rents  to  fall,  inftead  of  alTiftinghim  on  a  pro- 
per occafion,  in  order  to  make  them,  afterwards  rife 
the  higher. 

Thofe  who  live  upon  a  determined  income  in  mo 
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ney,  and  who  are  nowife  employed  in  traffic,  nor  in 
any  fcheme  of  induftry,  will,  by  the  augmentation 
of  prices,  be  found  in  worfe  circumftances  than  be- 
fore. 

In  a  trading  nation  every  man  muft  turn  his  talents 
t6  account,  or  he  wall  undoubtedly  be  left  behind  in 
this  univei-fal  emulation,  in  which  themoft  induftrious, 
the  moft  ingenious,  and  the  moft  frugal,  will  conftantly 
carry  off  the  prize. 

This  conflderation  ought  to  be  a  fpur  to  every 
body.  The  richeft  men  in  a  trading  nation  have  no 
fecurity  againft  poverty  ;  we  mean  proportional  po- 
verty ;  for  though  they  diminifh  nothing  of  their  in- 
come,  yet,  by  not  increafmg  it  in  proportion  to  others, 
they  lofe  their  rank  m  wealth,  and  from  the  firft  clafs 
in  which  they  flood  they  will  Aide  infenfibly  down  to 
a  lower. 

^  There  is  one  confequence  of  an  additional  benefi- 
cial trade,  which  raifes  demand  and  increafes  wealth  ; 
but  if  we  fuppofe  no  proportional  augmentation  of 
fupply,  it  will  prove  at  heft  but  an  airy  dream  which 
lafts  for  a  moment  ;  and  when  the  gilded  fcene  is 
paffed  away,  numberlefs  ai-e  the  inconveniences  which 
are  feen  to  follow. 

We  fhall  now  point  out  the  natural  confequences  of 
tliis  augmentation  of  wealth  drawn  from  foreign  na- 
tions, when  the  ftatefman  remains  inattentive  to  in- 
creafe the  fupply  both  of  food  and  manufaftures,  in 
'proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  mouths,  and  of  the 
demand  for  the  produce  of  induftry. 

In  fuch  a  filuation  profits  will  daily  fwell,  and  every 
fcheme  for  reducing  them  within  the  bounds  of  mo- 
deration, will  be  looked  upon  as  a  hurtful  and  unpo- 
pular meafure  :  be  it  fo  ;  but  let  us  examine  the  con- 
fequences. 

We  have  faid,  that  the  rife  of  demand  for  manu- 
failures  naturally  increafes  the  value  of  work  :  now 
we  muft  add,  that  under  fuch  circumftances,  the  au^r. 
mentation  of  riches  in  a  country,  either  not  capable 
of  improvement  as  to  the  foil,  or  where  precautions 
have  not  been  taken  for  facihtating  a  multiphca- 
tion  of  inhabitants,  by  the  importation  of  fubfift- 
ence, will  be  produilive  of  the  moft:  calamitous  confe- 
quences. 

On  one  fide,  this  wealth  will  effeftually  diminifh 
the  mafs  of  the  food  before  produced  ;  and  on  the 
other,  will  increafe  the  number  of  ufelefs  confumers. 
The  firft  of  thefe  circumftances  will  raife  the  demand 
for  food ;  and  the  fecond  will  diminifh  the  number 
of  ufeful  free  hands,  and  confequently  raife  the  price 
of  manufadlures  :  here  ar?  ftiortly  the  outlines  of  this 
progrefs. 

The  more  rich  and  luxurious  a  people  are,  the  more 
delicate  they  become  in  their  manner  of  living  ;  if 
they  fed  on  bread  formerly,  they  will  now  feed  on 
meat ;  if  they  fed  on  meat,  they  will  now  feed  on 
fowl.  The  fame  ground  which  feeds  a  hundred  with 
bread,  and  a  proportional  quantity  of  animal  food, 
will  not  maintain  an  equal  number  of  delicate  livers. 
Food  muft  then  become  more  fcarce  ;  demand  for  it 
rifes ;  the  rich  are  always  the  ftrongefl;  in  the  mar- 
ket ;  they  confume  the  food,  and  the  poor  are  forced 
to  ftarve.  Here  the  wide  door  to  modern  diftrefs 
opens ;  to  wit,  a  hurtful  competition  for  fubfiftence. 
Farther,  when  a  people  become  rich,  they  think  lefs 
D  d  2  of 
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■of  economy  •  a  number  of  ufelefs  fervants  are  hired, 
to  become  an  additional  dead  weight  on  confumption  ; 
and  when  their  ftarving  countrymen  cannot  fupply  the 
extravagance  of  the  rich  fo  cheaply  as  other  nations, 
they  either  import  inftruments  of  foreign  luxury,  or 
feek  to  enjoy  them  out  of  their  own  country,  and 
thereby  make  reftitution  of  their  gains. 

Is  it  not  therefore  evident,  that  if,  before  things 
come  to  this  pafs,  additional  fubfiftence  be  not  provi- 
ded by  one  method  or  other,  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants muft  diminifh  ;  although  riches  may  daily  in- 
creafe  by  a  balance  of  additional  matter,  fuppofed  to 
be  brought  into  the  countr}^  in  confequence  of  the  hi- 
therto beneficial  foreign  trade  ?  This  is  not  all.  We 
fav  farther,  that  the  beneficial  trade  will  lafl  for  a 
time  onlv.  For  the  infallible  confequence  of  the  rife 
of  prices  at  home  will  be,  that  thofe  nations  which  at 
firft  confumed  your  manufaftures,  perceiving  the  gra- 
dual increafe  of  their  price,  will  begin  to  work  for 
themfelves ;  or  finding  out  your  rivals  who  can  fup- 
ply them  cheaper,  wiU  open  their  doors  to  them. 
Thefe  again,  perceiving  the  great  advantages  gained 
by  your  traders,  will  begin  to  fupply  the  market ;  and 
fince  every  thing  muft  be  cheaper  in  countries  where 
we  do  not  fuppofe  the  concurrence  of  all  the  circum- 
ftances  mentioned  above,  thefe  nations  will  fupplant 
you,  and  be  enriched  in  their  turn. 

Here  comes  a  new  revolution.  Trade  is  come  to 
a  ftop  :  what  then  becomes  of  all  the  hands  which 
were  formerly  employed  in  fupplying  the  foreign  de- 
mands ? 

Were  revolutions  fo  fudden  as  we  are  obliged  to 
reprefent  tliem,  all  would  go  to  wreck;  in  proportion 
as  they  happen  by  quicker  or  flower  degrees,  the  in- 
conveniences are  greater  or  fmaller. 

Prices,  we  have  faid,  are  made  to  rife  by  compe- 
tition. If  the  competition  of  the  ftrangers  was  what 
raifed  them,  the  diftrefs  upon  the  manufafturers  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  fuddennefs  of  their  defertmg 
the  market.  If  the  competition  was  divided  between 
the  ftrangers  and  the  home-confumers,  the  inconve- 
niences which  enfue  will  be  lefs  ;  becaufe  the  defer- 
tion  of  the  ftrangers  will  be  in  fome  meafure  made  up 
by  an  increafe  of  home-confumption  which  will  follow 
iipon  the  fall  of  prices.  And  if,  in  the  third  cafe,  the 
natives  have  been  fo  imprudent,  as  not  only  to  fup- 
port  a  competition  with  the  ftrangers,  and  thereby 
difguft  them  from  coming  any  more  to  market,  but 
even  to  continue  the  competition  between  themfelves, 
the  whole  lofs  fuftained  by  the  revolution  will  be  na- 
tional. Wealth  will  ceafe  to  augment ;  but  the  in- 
conveniences, in  place^  of  being  felt  by  the  manufac- 
turers, will  only  affeA  the  ttate  ;  thofe  will  continue 
in  affluence,  extolling  the  generofity  of  their  coun- 
trymen, and  defpifing  the  poverty  of  the  ftrangers  who 
had  enriched  them. 

Domeftic  luxury  will  here  prove  an  expedient  for 
preferving  from  ruin  the  Induftrious  part  of  a  people, 
who  in  fubfifting  themfelves  had  enriched  their  coun- 
try. No  change  will  follow  in  their  condition;  they 
will  go  on  with  a  painful  afliduity  to  labour :  and  if 
the  confequences  of  it  become  now  hurtful  to  one  part 
of  the  ftate,  they  muft  at  leaft  be  allowed  to  be  ef- 
fentlally  neceffaiy  for  the  fupport  of  the  other. 

;Bu..  that  luxury  is  no  neceffary  concomitant  of  fo- 
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reign  trade,  In  a  nation  wliere  the  true  principles  of 
It  are  underftood,  will  appear  very  plain,  from  a  con- 
traft  we  are  now  going  to  point  out,  in  the  example 
of  a  modern  ftate,  renowned  for  its  commerce  and 
frugality.    The  country  is  Holland. 

A  fet  of  indufti-ious  and  frugal  people  were  alTem- 
bled  In  a  country  by  nature  fubjeft  to  many  inconve- 
niences, the  removing  of  which  necelfariljr  employed 
abundance  of  hands.  Their  fituatlon  upon  the  conti- 
nent, the  power  of  their  former  mafters,  and  the  am- 
bition of  their  neighbours,  obliged  them  to  keep  great 
bodies  of  troops.  Thefe  two  articles  added  to  the 
numbers  of  the  Community,  without  either  enriching 
the  ftate  by  their  labour  exported,  or  producing  food 
for  themfelves  or  countrymen. 

The  fcherae  of  a  commonwealth  was  calculated  to 
draw  together  the  Induftrious  ;  but  it  has  been  ftill 
more  ufeful  in  fubfifting  them  :  the  republican  form 
of  government  being  there  greatly  fubdivided,  vefts 
authority  fufficient  in  every  part  of  it,  to  make  fuitable 
provifion  for  their  own  fubfiftence  ;  and  the  tie  which 
unites  them,  regards  only  matters  of  public  concern. 
Had  the  whole  been  governed  by  one  fovereign,  or  by 
one  council,  this  Important  matter  never  could  have 
been  efFeftuated. 

It  would  be  impoflible  for  the  moft  able  minifter 
that  ever  lived,  to  provide  nouriftiment  for  a  country 
fo  extended  as  France,  or  even  as  England,  fuppo- 
fing  thefe  as  fully  peopled  as  Holland  Is;  even  although 
It  ftiould  be  admitted  that  a  fufficient  quantity  of  food 
might  be  found  in  other  countries  for  their  fubfiftence. 
The  enterprife  would  be  too  great,  abufes  would  mul- 
tiply ;  the  confequence  would  be,  that  the  inhabitants 
would  die  for  want.  But  In  Holland  the  cafe  is  dif- 
ferent :  every  little  town  takes  care  of  its  own  inha- 
bitants ;  and  this  care  being  the  objeft  of  application 
and  profit  to  fo  many  perfons.  Is  accomplifhed  with 
fuccefs. 

When  once  It  is  laid  down  as  a  maxim  In  a  coun- 
try, thgt  food  muft  of  necefiity  be  got  from  abroad  in 
order  to  feed  the  Inhabitants  at  home,  the  corn-trade 
becomes  confiderable,  and  at  the  fame  time  certain,  re- 
gular, and  permanent.  This  was  the  cafe  in  Holland: 
as  the  Inhabitants  were  induftrious,  the  neceflary  con- 
fequence has  been,  a  very  extraordinary  multiplica- 
tion; and  at  the  fame  time  fuch  an  abundance  of  grain, 
that,  Inftead  of  being  in  want  themfelves,  they  often 
fupply  their  neighbours.  There  are  many  examples 
of  England's  being  fupplied  with  grain  from  thence 
and,  which  Is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  from  the  re- 
exportation of  the  very  produce  of  its  own  fruitful, 
foil. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  only  way  to  fup- 
port induftry,  Is  to  provide  a  fupply  of  fubfiftence,. 
conftantly  proportional  to  the  demand  that  may  be 
made  for  it.  This  is  a  precaution  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceflary for  preventing  hurtful  competition.  This  is 
the  particular  care  of  the  Dutch  :  fo  long  as  It  can  be 
efFeftual,  their  ftate  can  fear  no  decline;  but  when- 
ever they  come  to  be  diftrefled  in  the  markets,  upon 
which  they  depend  for  fubfiftence,  they  will  fink  Into 
ruin.  It  is  by  mere  dint  of  frugality,  cheap  and  par- 
fimonious  living,  that  the  navigation  of  this  induftri- 
ous people  Is  fupported.  Conftant  employment,  and' 
an  accumulation  of  almott  imperceptible  gains,  fill 

their. 
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tKeir  coffers  with  wealth,  in  fpite  of  the  large  outgo- 
ings to  which  their  own  proper  nourifhment  yearly- 
forces  them.  The  large  profits  upon  indufbry  in  other 
countries,  which  are  no  proof  of  generofity,  buE  a  fa- 
tal effedl  of  a  fcanty  fubfiftence,  is  far  from  dazzling 
their  eyes.  They  feldom  are  found  in  the  lift  of 
competitors  at  any  foreign  port ;  if  they  have  their 
cargo  to  difpofe  of,  they  wait  with  pleafure  in  their 
own  veffels,  confuming  their  own  provilions,  and  at 
lad  accept  of  what  others  'have  left.  It  may  be  faid, 
that  many  other  circumftances  concur  in  favour  of  the 
Dutch,  befides  the  article  of  fubfiftence.  Without  dif- 
puting  this  matter,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  if  a  com- 
putation be  made  of  the  hands  employed  in  providing 
fubfiftence,  and  of  thofe  who  are  feverally  taken  up 
in  fupplying  every  other  want,  their  numbers  will  be 
found  nearly  to  balance  one  another  in  the  moft  luxu- 
rious countries.  From  this  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  article  of  food,  among  the  lower  claffes,  muft  bear 
a  very  high  proportion  to  all  the  other  articles  of  their 
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ommercy  COMMERCY,  a  handfome  town  of  France  in  the 
duchy  of  Bar,  with  the  title  of  a  principality,  and  a 
magnificent  caftle.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Menfe,  in 
E.  Long.  5.  24.  N.  Lat.  48.  20. 

COMMERSONIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
pentagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  five-parted, 
coroUiferous  perianthium,  with  fliarp  ovated  fegments; 
the  corolla  has  five  linear  petals  ;  the  ftamina  are  five 
very  fhort  filaments  at  the  bafes  of  the  petals  ;  the 
pevicarpium  a  globular,  hard,  quinquelocular  nut,  with 
two  ovated  feeds  in  each  divifion. 

COMMINATION,  an  office  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England,  appointed  to  be  read  on  Alh- 
Wednefday,  or  the  firft  day  of  Lent.  It  is  fubftitu- 
ted  in  the  room  of  that  godly  difcipUne  in  the  primitive 
church,  by  which  (as  the  introdudlion  to  the  office 
cxprefTcs  it),  "  fuch  perfons,  as  ftood  convifted  of  no- 
torious fins,  were  put  to  open  peuance,  and  puniflied 
in  this  world,  that  their  fouls  might  be  faved  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  ;  and  that  others,  admonifhed  by 
their  examp'e,  might  be  the  more  afraid  to  offend." 
This  difcipline,  in  after  ages,  degenerated,  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  into  a  formal  confeffion  of  fins  upon 
Alh-Wednefday,  and,  the  empty  ceremony  of  fprink- 
ling  afhes  upon  the  heads  of  the  people.  Our  refor- 
mers wifely  rejefted  this  ceremony,  as  mere  fhadow 
and  fhow;  and  fubftituted  this  office  in  its  room,  which 
18,  A  denunciation  8f  God's  anger  and  judgment  againjl 
Jinncrs ;  that  the  people,  being  apprized  of  God's 
wrath  and  indignation  againft  fin,  may  not,  through 
want  of  difcipline  in  the  church,  be  encouraged  to 
follow  and  purfue  them  ;  but  rather  be  moved  to 
fupply  that  difcipline  to  themfelves,  and  fo  to  a- 
void  being  judged  and  condemned  at  the  tribunal  of 
God. 

COMMINATORY,  an  appellation  given  to  what- 
ever threatens  punifhnient,  or  fome  penalty.  Thus, 
in  France,  when  an  exile  is  enjoined  not  to  return  un- 
der pain  of  death,  it  is  deemed  a  comminatory  penal- 
ty 5  fincc,  if  hc^do  return,  it  is  not  flriftly  executed  ; 


confumption  ;  and  therefore  a  diminution  xipon  the 
price  of  fubfiftence,  muft  be  of  infinite  confequence  to 
manufacturers  who  are  obliged  to  buy  it.  From  this 
confideration,  let  us  judge  of  the  confequence  of  fuch 
augmentations  upon  the  price  of  grain  as  are  familiar 
to  us  ;  30  or  40  per  cent,  feems  nothing.  Now  this 
augmentation  operates  upon  two-thirds,  atleaft,  of  the 
whole  expence  of  a  labouring  man  :  let  any  one  who 
lives  in  tolerable  affluence  make  the  application  of  this 
to  himfelf,  and  examine  how  he  would  manage  his 
affairs,  if,  by  accidents  of  rains  or  winds,;  his  expences 
were  to  rife  30  per  cent,  without  a  poffibility  of  re- 
ftraining  them;  for  this  is  unfortunately  the  cafe  with 
all  the  lower  claffes.  From  whence  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  the  keeping  food  cheap,  and  ftill  more  the 
preferving  it  at  all  times  at  an  equal  ftandard,  is  the 
fountain  of  the  wealth  of  Holland  ;  and  that  any  hurt- 
ful competition  in  this  article  muft  beget  a  diforder 
which  will  affedl  the  whole  of  the  manufacturers  of  a; 
ftate. 
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but  a  fecond  Injunftion  is  laid  on  him,  which  is  more  Comminges- 

than  comminatory,  and,  from  the  day  of  the  date  ^  ^'  -r 
,         r  •  11-1  1  Comrmi- 

thereor,  imports  death  without  remxdy.  f.^^y^ 

COMMINGES,  a  province  of  France,  45  miles  in  w— ^  «mJ 
length,  and  15  in  breadth  ;  bounded  qu  the  north  by 
Gafcony,  on  the  fouth  by  Catalonia,  on  the  eaft  by 
Couffcrans,  and  on  the  weft  by  Bigorra.  Its  princi- 
pal trade  confifts  in  cattle,  mules,  and  Qorn.  St  Ber- 
trand  is  the  capital  town. 

COMMINUTION,  denotes  the  breaking,  pr  rather 
grinding,  a  body  to  very  fmall  particles. 

COMMIRE  (John),  a  celebrated  Latin  poet,  born, 
at  Amboife  in  1625,  entered  into  the  fociety  of  the 
Jefuits,  and  taught  polite  literature  and  divinity.  He  ^ 
died  at  Paris  in  1702.  We  have  a  volume  of  his 
Latin  poems,  and  a  colledlron  of  his  pofthumous. 
works.  His  odes  and  fables  are  more  particularly  ad- 
mired. 

COMMISSARY,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  law,  an  offi- 
cer  of  the  bifhop,  who  exercifes  fpiritual  jurifdiction  in^ 
places  of  a  diocefe  fo  far  from  the  Epifcopal  fee,  that 
the  chancellor  cannot  call  the  people  to  the  bifhop's^ 
principal  confiftory  court,  without  giving  them  too. 
much  inconveniency. 

Commissary- Courtf  in  Scotland,  a  court  original-- 
ly  conftituted  by  the  bifhops  for  executing  in  their 
name  an  ufurped  jurifdiClion  ;  and  was  anciently  cal- 
led the  bifbop's  court,  curia  Chrifiianitatis,  or  conjijlorial 
court.  This  court  was  modelled  by  queen  Mary  at, 
the  Reformation,  and  continues  till  this  day. 

Commissary,  in  a  military  fenfe,  is  of  different 
forts. 

CoMMissARY-General  of  the  Mujlers,  an  officer  ap- 
pointed to  mufter  the  army,  as  often  as  the  general 
thinks  proper,  in  order  to  know  the  ftrength  of  each 
regiment  and  company,  to  receive  and  infpeft  the 
mufter-rolls,  and  to  keep  an  exaCl  ftate  of  the  ftrength: 
of  the  army. 

Commissary  of  Horfcs,  an  officer  in  the  artillery,, 
appointed  to  have  the  infpeclion  of  the  artillery-horfes, 
to  fee  them  muftered,  and  to  fend  fuch  orders  as  he 

receives. 
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Cnmni;r-  receives  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  artillery, 
^^''y      by  fome  of  the  condudlors  of  horfes,  of  which  he  has 
Ci  nimif-  ^  certain  number  for  his  affiftants. 
lion.         CoMMnsAKY  of  Pro'vifiom,  an  officer  who  has  the 

'--"'V  '  charge  of  furniihing  the  army  with  provifions. 

CoMMissART  of  Stores,  an  officer  in  the  artillery,  who 
has  the  charge  of  all  the  itores,  for  which  he  is  ac- 
countable to  the  office  of  ordnance. 

COMMiSSION,  in  common  law,  the  warrant  or 
letters  patent,  which  all  perfons  exercifing  jurifdicftion 
have  to  empower  them  to  hear  or  determine  any  caufe 
or  fuk,  as  the  commiffion  of  the  judges,  ^-c. 

Commission  of  Bankruptcy,  is  the  commifiion  that 
HTues  from  the  lord  chancellor,  on  a  perfon's  becom- 
ing a  bankrupt  within  any  of  the  ftatutes,  diredted  to 
certain  commiffioners  appointed  to  examine  into  it, 
and  to  fecure  the  bankrupt's  lands  and  effefts  for  the 
fatisfaftion  of  his  creditors.  See  the  article  -  Bank- 
rupt. 

The  proceedings  on  a  commiiTion  of  bankrupt  may 
be  divided,  i.  Into  thofe  which  affeft  the  bank- 
rupt himfelf.  2.  Into  thofe  which  afFeft  his  pro- 
perty. 

BlachPont\  j_  As  to  thofe  of  the  former  kind,  there  mull  in 
Comment.  g^.^  ^^^^^      ^  petition  to  the  lord  chancellor  by 

one  creditor  to  the  amount  of  L.  100,  or  by  tw^o  to 
the  amount  of  L.  150,  or  by  three  or  more  to  the 
amount  of  L.  200  ;  upon  which  he  grants  a  commif- 
fion to  fuchdifcreet  perfons  as  to  him  fliall  fecm  good, 
who  are  then  ftyled  commiffioners  of  bankrupt.  The 
petitioners,  to  prevent  mahcious  appHcations,  muft  be 
bound  in  a  fegurity  of  L.  200,  to  make  the  party  a- 
mends,  in  cafe  they  do  not  prove  him  a  bankrvipt.  And 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  receive  any  money  or  ef- 
fe£ts  from  the  bankrupt,  as  a  recompenfe  for  fuing 
out  the  commiffion,  fo  as  to  receive  more  than  their 
rateable  dividends  of  the  bankrupt's  eftate,  they  forfeit 
not  only  what  they  fliall  have  fo  received,  but  their 
whole  debt.  When  the  commiffion  is  awarded  and  if- 
fued,  the  commiffioners  are  to  meet  at  their  own  ex- 
pence,  and  to  take  an  oath  for  the  due  execution  of 
their  commiffion,  and  to  be  allowed  a  fum  not  exceed- 
ing 20s. per.  diem  each,  at  every  fitting.  And  no  com- 
miffion of  bankruptcy  fliall  abate  or  be  void  on  any  de- 
mife  of  the  crown. 

When  the  commiffioners  have  received  their  com- 
tnlffion,  they  are  firfl:  to  receive  proof  of  the  perfon's 
being  a  trader,  and  having  committed  fome  aft  of 
bankruptcy ;  and  then  to  declare  him  bankrupt,  if  pro- 
ved fo ;  and  to  give  notice  thereof  in  the  gazette,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  appoint  three  meetings.  At  one 
of  thefe  meetings  an  eleftion  muft  be  made  of  af- 
fignees,  or  perfons  to  whom  the  bankrupt's  eftate  fliall 
be  affigned,  and  in  whom  it  fliall  be  veiled  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  creditors ;  which  affiguees  are  chofen  by 
the  major  part,  in  value,  of  the  creditors  .wh©  fliall 
then  have  proved  their  debts ;  but  may  be  originally 
appointed  by  the  commiffioners,  and  afterwards  ap- 
proved or  rejefted  by  the  creditors :  but  no  creditor 
fhall  be  admitted  to  vote  in  the  choice  of  affignees, 
whofe  debt,  on  the  balance  of  accounts,  does  not 
amount  to  L.  10.  And  at  the  third  meeting  at  far- 
theft,  which  muft  be  on  the  42d  day  after  the  adver- 
tifement  in  the  gazette,  the  bankrupt,  upon  notice  al- 
fo  perfonally  ferved  upon  him,  or  left  at  his  ufual 
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place  of  abode,  muft  furrender  himfelf  perfonally  to  Commir. 
the  commiffioners,  and  muft  thenceforth  in  all  refpefts  , 
conform  to  the  direftions  of  the  ftatutes  of  bankrupt- 
cy  ;  or,  In  default  thereof,  fliall  be  guilty  of  felony 
without  benelit  of  clergy,  and  fliall  fuffer  death,  and 
his  goods  and  eftate  fhall  be  divided  among  his  credi- 
tors. 

In  cafe  the  bankrupt  abfconds,  or  is  likely  to  run 
away  between  the  time  of  the  commiffion  iflued  and 
the  laft  day  of  furrender,  he  may,  by  warrant  from 
any  judge  orjuftlce  of  the  peace,  be  apprehended  and 
committed  to  the  county  gaol.  In  order  to  be  forth- 
coming to  the  commiffioners,  who  are  alfo  empower- 
ed Immediately  to  grant  a  warrant  for  feizing  his 
goods  and  papers. 

When  the  bankrupt  appears,  the  commiffioners  are 
to  examine  him  touching  all  matters  relating  to  his 
trade  and  effiecls.  Thty  may  alfo  fummon  before  them, 
and  examine,  the  bankrupt's  wife,  and  any  other  per- 
fon  whatfoever,  as  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  bank- 
rupt's affairs:  And  In  cafe  any  of  them  fliall  refufe  to 
anfwer,  or  fliall  not  anfw^er  fully,  to  any  lawful  quef- 
tion,  or  fhall  refufe  to  fubfcrlbe  fuch  their  examina- 
tion, the  commiffionere  may  commit  them  to  prifon 
without  ball,  till  they  make  and  fign  a  full  anfwer ; 
the  commiffioners  fpecifying  in  their  warrant  of  com- 
mitment the  queftion  fo  refufed  to  be  anfwered.  And 
any  gaoler,  permitting  fuch  perfon  to  efcape  or  go  out 
of  prifon,  fliall  forfeit  L.  500  to  the  creditors. 

The  bankrupt,  upon  this  examination,  is  bound,  up- 
on pain  of  death,  to  make  a  full  difcovery  of  all  his 
eftate  and  effcfts  as  well  In  expectancy  as  poffeffion, 
■  and  how  he  has  difpofed  of  the  fame  ;  together  with 
all  books  and  writings  relating  thereto:  and  is  to  de- 
liver up  all  in  his  power  to  the  commiffioners  (ex- 
cept the  neceflary  apparel  of  himfelf,  his  wife,  and 
his  children)  ;  or.  In  cafe  he  conceals  or  embezzles 
any  effefts  to  the  amount  of  L.  20,  or  with-holds  any 
book  or  writings,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  credi- 
tors, he  fliall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

After  the  time  allowed  the  bankrupt  for  fuch  difco- 
very is  expired,  any  other  perfon  voluntarily  dlfco- 
vering  any  part  of  his  eftate  before  unknown  to  the 
affignees,  fhall  be  Intitled  to  five  per  cent,  out  of  the 
eftefts  fo  difcovered,  and  fuch  farther  reward  as  the 
affignees  and  commiffioners  fliall  think  proper.  And 
any  truftee  wilfully  concealing  the  eftate  of  any  bank- 
rupt, after  the  expiration  of  42  days,  fliall  forfeit 
L.  100,  and  double  the  value  of  the  eftate  concealed, 
to  the  creditors. 

Hitherto  every  thing  Is  In  favour  of  the  creditors  ; 
and  the  law  feems  to  be  pretty  rigid  and  fevere  againft 
the  bankrupt;  but,  In  cafe  he  proves  honeft,  It  makes 
him  full  amends  for  all  this  rigour  and  feverity.  For, 
if  the  bankrupt  hath  made  an  ingenuous  difcovery, 
hath  conformed  to  the  direclions  of  the  law,  and  hath 
acted  In,  all  points  to  the  fatlsfafllon  of  his  creditors  ; 
and  if  they,  or  four  parts  in  five  of  them  in  number 
and  value  (but  none  of  them  creditors  for  lefs  than 
L.  20),  wall  fign  a  certificate  to  that  purport ;  the 
commiffioners  are  then  to  authenticate  fuch  certificate 
under  their  hands  and  feals,  and  to  tranfmit  it  to  the 
lord  chancellor :  and  he,  or  two  judges  whom  he  fhall 
appoint,  on  oatlx  made  by  the  bankrupt  that  fuch  cer- 
tificate 
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Commlf-  tificate  was  obtained  without  fraud,  may  allow  the 
fion.     fame  ;  or  difallow  it,  upon  caufe  fliown  by  any  of  the 

"    »       creditors  of  the  bankrupt. 

If  no  caufe  be  ftown  to  the  contrary,  the  certifi- 
cate is  allowed  of  courfe ;  and  then  the  bankrupt  is 
intitled  to  a  decent  and  reafonable  allowance  out  of 
his  effefts,  for  his  future  fupport  and  maintenance, 
and  to  put  him  in  a  way  of  honeft  induftry.  This  al- 
lowance is  alfo  in  proportion  to  his  former  good  be- 
haviour, in  the  early  difcovery  of  the  decline  of  his 
affairs,  and  thereby  giving  his  creditors  a  larger  di- 
vidend. For  if  his  efFeds  wiU  not  pay  one  half  of  his 
debts,  or  los.  in  the  pound,  he  is  left  to  the  difcretion 
of  the  commiffioners  and  afiignees,  to  have  a  compe- 
tent fum  allowed  him,  not  exceeding  3  per  cent.  ;  but 
if  they  pay  los.  in  the  pound,  he  is  to  be  allowed 
5  per  cent.  ;  If  12s.  and  6d.  then  7^-  per  tent.  ;  and  if 
15s.  in  the  pound,  then  the  bankrupt  fhall  be  allow- 
ed I  o  per  cent.  ;  provided  that  fuch  allowance  do  not 
in  the  firll  cafe  exceed  L.  200,  in  the  fecond  L.250, 
and  in  the  third  L.  500. 

Befides  this  allowance,  he  has  alfo  an  indemnity 
granted  him,  of  being  free  and  difcharged  for  ever 
from  all  debts  owing  by  him  at  the  time  he  became  a 
bankrupt ;  even  though  judgment  (hall  have  been  ob- 
tained againft  him,  and  he  lies  in  prifon  upon  execution 
for  fuch  debts  ;  and,  for  tliat  among  other  purpofes, 
all  proceedings  on  commifTion  of  bankrupt,  are,  on  pe- 
tition, to  be  entered  on  record,  as  a  perpetual  bar 
againft  aflions  to.  be  commenced  upon  this  account : 
though,  in  general,  the  produftion  of  the  certificate 
properly  allowed  fhall  be  Sufficient  evidence  of  all  pre- 
vious proceedings.  Thus  the  bankrupt  becomes  a 
clear  man  again  ;  and,,  by  tlie  afFiftance.  of  his  allow- 
ance and  his  own  induftry,  may  become  a  ufeful  mem- 
ber of  the  commonwealth  :  which  is  the  rather  to  be 
expefted,  as  he  cannot  be  intitled  to  thefe  benefits, 
but  by  the  teftimony  of  his  creditors  themfelves  of 
his  honeft  and  ingenuous  difpofition  ;  and  unlefs  his 
failures  have  been  owing  to  misfortunes,  rather  than 
to  mifconduft  and  extravagance. 

2.  As  to  the  proceedings  which  affefl  the  bankrupt's 
property.. 

By  virtue  of  the  ftatutes  before  mentioned,  all  the 
perfonal  eftate  and  effefts  of  the  bankrupt  are  con- 
fidered  as  vefted,  by  the  a6l  of  bankruptcy,  in  the 
future  aflignees  of  his  commiffioners,  whether  they  be 
goods  in  aftual  pofTelTion,  or  debts,  contrafts,  and  o- 
ther  chofes  in  aftion  ;  and  the  commiffioners  by  their 
warrant  may  caufe  any  houfe  or  tenement  of  the 
bankrupt  to  be  broke  open,  in  order  to  enter  upon 
and  feize  the  fame.  And  when  the  affignees  are  cho- 
fen  or  approved  by  the  creditors,  the  commiffioners 
are  to  alfign  every  thing  over  to  them ;  and  the 
property  of  every  part  of  the  eftate  -is  thereby  as 
fully  vefted  in  them  as  it  was  in  the  bankrupt  hira- 
felf,  and  they  have  the  fame  remedies  to  recover  it. 

The  property  vefted  in  the  affignees  is  the  whole 
that  the  bankrupt  had  In  himfelf,  at  the  time  he  com- 
mitted the  firft  a£l  of  bankruptcy,  or  that  has  been 
vefted  in  him  fince,  before  his  debts  are  fatistied  or 
agreed  for.  Therefore  it  is  ufually  faid,  that  once  a 
bankrupt,  and  always  a  bankrupt:  by  which  is  meant, 
that  a  plain  direft  aft  of  bankruptcy  once  committed, 
cannot  be  purged,  or  explained  away,  by  any  fubfe- 
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quent  conducSl,  as  a  dubious  equivocal  a£l  may  be ;  but  Comm 
that,  if  a  commifiion  is  afterwards  awarded,  the  com- , 
miffion  and  the  property  of  the  aflignees  fhall  have  a  re- 
lation, or  reference,  back  to  the  firft  and  original  aft  of 
bankruptcy.  Infomuch  that  all  tranfaftions  of  the 
bankrupt  are  from  that  time  abfolutely  null  and  void, 
either  with  regard  to  the  alienation  of  his  property,  or 
the  receipt  of  his  debts  from  fuch  as  are  privy  to  his 
bankruptcy ;  for  they  are  no  longer  his  property,  or 
his  debts,  but  thofe  of  the  future  affignees.  And  if  an 
execution  be  fued  out,  but  not  ferved  and  executed 
on  the  bankrupt's  effefts  tiU  after  the  aft  of  bank- 
ruptcy, it  is  void,  as  againft  the  affignees.  But  the 
king  is  not  bound  by  this  fiftitious  relation,  nor 
within  the  ftatutes  of  bankrupts;  for  if,  after  the  act 
of  bankruptcy  committed,  and  before,;  the  affignment 
of  his  effefts,  and  extent  Iffues  for  the  debt  of  the 
crown,  the  goods  are  bound  thereby.  In  France  this., 
doftrine  of  relation  is  carried  to  a  very  great  length  ; 
for  there,  every  aft  of  a  merchant,  for  10  days  prece- 
dent to  the  aft  of  bankruptcy,  is  prefumed  to  be  fraur 
dulent,  and  is  therefore  void.  -But  with  us  the  lav/ 
Hands  upon  a  more  reafonable  footing :  for  as  thefe 
afts  of  bankruptcy  may  fometiroes  be  fecret  to  all  but 
a  few,  and  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  trade  to  carry 
this  notion  to  Its  utmoft  length,  it  Is  provided  by  ftat. 
19  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  that  no  money  paid  by  a  bankrupt 
to  a  bona  Jidey  or  real,  creditor.  In.  a  courfe  of  trade, 
even  after  an  aft  of  bankruptcy  done»  fhall  be  liable 
to  be  refunded.  Nor  by  ftat.  i  Jac.  I.  c.  15.  fhall  any 
debtor  of  a  bankrupt  that  pays  him  his  debt  without 
knowing  of  his  bankruptcy,  be  liable  to  account  for  it 
again.  The  intention  of  this  Belatlve  power  being 
only  to  reach  fraudulent  tranfaftions,  and  not  to  dli- 
trefs  the  fair  trader. 

The  affignees  may  purfue  any  legal  method  of  re- 
covering this  property  fo  vefted  in  them,  by  their  own 
authority;  but  cannot  commence  a  fuit  In  equity,  nor 
compound  any  debts  owing  to  the  bankrupt,  nor  refer 
any  matters  to  arbitration,  without  the  confent  of  the 
creditors,  or  the  major  part  of  them  In  value,  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  In  purfuance  of  notice  in  the  ga- 
zette. 

When  they  have  got  in  all  the  effefts  they  can  rea- 
fonably  hope  for,  and  reduced  them  to  ready  money, 
the  aiHgnees  muft,  within  12  months  after  the  com- 
mifTion iflhed,  give  21  days  notice  to  the  creditors  of 
a  meeting  for  a  dividend  or  diftribution  ;  at  which 
time  they  muft  produce  their  accounts,  and  verify 
them  upon  oath,  if  required.  And  then  the  commif- 
fioners fliall  direft  a  dividend  to  be  made,  at  fo  much 
In  the  pound,  to  all  creditors  who  have  before  proved, 
or  fhall  then  prove,  their  debts.  This  dividend  mult 
be  made  equally,  and  In  a  rateable  proportion,  to  all 
the  creditors,  according  to  the  quantity  of  their  debts; 
no  regard  being  had  to  the  quality  of  them.  Mort- 
gages, indeed,  for  which  the  creditor  has  a  real  fecu- 
rity  in  his  own  hands,  are  entirely  fafe;  for  the  com- 
mifTion of  bankrupt  reaches  only  the  equity  of  re- 
demption. So  are  alfo  perfonal  debts,  where  the  cre- 
ditor has  a  chattel  In  his  hands,  or  a  pledge  or  pawn, 
for  the  payment,  or  has  taken  the  debtor's  lands  or 
goods  in  execution.  And,  upon  the  equity  of  the 
ftat.  8  An.  c.  14  (which  direfts,  that  upon  all  execur 
tions  of  goods  being  on  any  premlffea  demifed  to  a  te- 
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narit,  one  year's  rent  and  no  more  fliall,  if  due,  be 
paid  to  the  landlord)"  it  hath  alfo  been  held,  that  under 
a  commiflion  of  bankrupt,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
llatutt  execution,  the  landlord  fhall  be  allowed  his  ar- 
rears of  rent  to  the  fame  amount,  in  preference  to  o- 
ther  creditors,  even  though  he  hath  negledled  to  dil- 
trein  while  the  goods  remained  on  the  premiifes  : 
which  he  is  otherwife  intitled  to  do  for  his  entire 
rent,  be  the  quantum  what  it  may.  But  otherwife 
judgments  and  recognizances  (both  which  are  debts 
of  record,  and  therefore  at  other  times  have  a  pri- 
ority), and  alfo  bonds  and  obligations  by  deed  or  fpe- 
cial  inftrument  (which  are  called  debts  by  fpecialty, 
and  are  ufually  the  next  in  order),  thefe  are  all  put  on 
a  level  with  debts  by  mere  fnnple  contraft,  and  all 
paid  pari  paffu.  Nay,  fo  far  is  this  matter  carried, 
that,  by  the  exprefs  provifion  of  the  ftatutes,  debts 
not  due  at  the  time  of  the  dividend  made,  as  bonds 
or  notes  of  hand,  payable  at  a  future  day,  ftiall  be 
paid  equally  with  the  reft,  allowing  a  difcount  or 
drawback  in  proportion.  And  infurances,  and  obli- 
gations upon  bottomry  or  refpondcntia,  bona  jide^ 
made  by  the  bankrupt,  though  forfeited  after  the 
commiffion  is  awarded,  Oiall  be  looked  upon  in  the 
fame  light  as  debts  contrafted  before  any  aft  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Within  18  months  after  the  commiffion  ifliied,  a 
fecond  and  final  dividend  (hall  be  made,  unlefs  all  the 
effeils  were  exhaulted  by  the  firft.    And  if  any  furplus 
remains,  after  paying  every  creditor  his  full  debt,  it 
fhall  be  reilored  to  the  bankrupt.     This  is  a  cafe 
which  fometimes  happens  to  men  in  trade,  who  invo- 
luntarily, or  at  leaft  unwarily,  commit  a£ts  of  bank- 
ruptcy, by  abfconding  and  the  like,  while  their  efFefts 
are  more  than  fuflicient  to  pay  their  creditors.  And 
if  any  fufpicious  or  malevolent  creditor  will  take  the 
advantage  of  fuch  afts,  and  fue  out  a  commiffion,  the 
bankrupt  has  no  remedy,  but  muft  quietly  fubmit  to 
the  effefts  of  his  own  imprudence  :  except  that,  upon 
fatisfaftion  made  to  all  the  creditors,  tlae  commiffion 
may  be  fuperfeded.    This  cafe  may  alfo  happen  when 
a  knave  is  defirous  of  defrauding  his  creditors,  and  is 
compelled,  by  a  commiflion,  to  do  then;  that  juftice 
which  otherwife  he  wanted  to  evade.    And  there- 
fore, though  the  ufual  rule  is,  that  all  intereil:  on  debts 
carrying  intereft  fhall  ceafe  from  the  time  of  iffuing 
the  commiffion,  yet  in  cafe  of  a  furplus  left  after  pay- 
ment of  every  debt,  fuch  intereft  ihall  again  revive, 
and  be  chargeable  on  the  bankrupt  or  his  reprefenta- 
tives. 

Commission  of  Lunacy^  iffucs  out  of  the  court  of 
•chancery,  whether  a  perfou  reprefented  to  be  a  luna- 
tic, be  fo  or  not.    See  Lunacy. 

Commission  of  Te'inJs,  a  court  at  Edinburgh,  which 
came  in  place  of  a  committee  of  the  Scottifh  parlia- 
ment, for  ere6ting  new  parifhes,  and  valuing  teinds 
for  th'e  fupport  of  the  clergy.  It  is  vefted  in  the  Lords 
of  feffion.    See  Law,  n°clix.  1 1. 

CoMMissioN-OJJicers.    See  Offickrs. 

Commission,  in  commerce.     See  Factorage. 

COMMISSIONER,  a  perfon  authorifed  by  com- 
miffion, letters  patent,  or  other  lawful  warrant,  to 
examine  any  matters,  or  execute  any  lawful  commif- 
fion. 

N«  86. 


CoMMissiomR  in  the  General  jljfemlly  of  the  church  01  Commlf. 
Scotland.    See  Assembly  (General).  fiou ^ 

Commissioners  of  the  Cufloms,    See  Customs. 

Commissionhrs  of  Excife.    See  Excise. 

Commissioners  of  the  Navy.    See  Navy. 

Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treafury,     See  Trea- 
sury and  ExcHEQt'ER. 

COMMISSURE,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  authors, 
for  the  fmall  meatufes  or  interftices  of  bodies  ;  or  the 
little  clefts  between  the  particles;  efpecially  when  thofe 
particles  are  broadifti  and  flat,  and  lie  contiguous  to 
one  another,  like  thin  plates  or  lamella;.  I'he  word 
literally  iignilies  a  joining,  or  connecting  of  one  thing 
to  another. 

Commissure,  in  architcfture,  &c.  denotes  the  joint 
of  two  ftones,  or  the  application  of  the  furface  of  the 
one  to  that  of  the  other.    See  Masonry. 

Among  anatomifts,  commiffin-e  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed 
for  a  future  of  the  cranium  or  llcull.    See  Suture. 

COMMITMENT,  in  criminal  law,  is  the  fending 
to  prifon  a  perfon  who  hath  been  guilty  of  any  crime, 
l^his  takes  place  where  the  offence  is  not  bailable,  or 
the  party  cannot  find  bail  ;  muft  be  by  proper  war- 
rant, containing  the  caufe  of  the  commitment ;  and 
continues  till  put  an  end  to  by  the  courfe  of  law 
(fee  Trial)  ;  imprifonment  being  intended  only  for 
fafe  cuftody,  and  .not  for  puniftiment  (See  Arrest- 
ment and  Bail).  In  this  dubious  interval  between 
the  commitment  and  trial,  a  prifoner  ought  to  be  ufed 
with  the  utmoft  humanity ;  and  neither  be  loaded 
with  needlefs  fetters  or  fubjefted  to  other  hardihips 
than  fuch  as  are  abfolutely  requifite  for  the  purpofe  of 
confinement  only  :  though  what  are  fo  requifite  mull 
too  often  be  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  gaolers  ;  who 
are  frequently  a  mercilefs  race  of  men,  and,  by  being 
converfant  in  fcenes  of  mifery,  fteeled  againft  any  ten- 
der fenfation. 

COMMITTEE,  one  or  moi-e  perfons  to  whom  the 
confideration  or  ordering  of  a  matter  is  referred, 
either  by  fome  court,  or  by  the  confent  of  parties  to 
whom  it  belongs. 

Committee  of  ParHament,  a  certain  number  of  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  houfe  for  the  examination  of  a 
bill,  making  a  report  of  an  inquiry,  procefs  of  the  houfe, 
&c.    See  Parliament. 

Sometimes  the  whole  houfe  is  refolved  into  a  com- 
mltte  ;  on  which  occafion  each  perfon  has  a  right  to 
fpeak  and  reply  as  much  and  as  often  as  he  pleafes  :  an 
expedient  they  ufually  have  recourfe  to  in  extraordinary 
cafes,  and  where  any  thing  is  to  be  thoroughly  can- 
vaffed.  When  the  houfe  is  not  in  a  committee,  each 
gives  his  opinion  regularly,  and  is  only  allowed  to  fpeak 
once,  unlefs  to  explain  himfelf. 

The  ftanding  committees,  appointed  by  every  new 
parliament,  are  thofe  of  privileges  and  ele6lions,  of 
religion,  of  grievances,  of  courts  of  juftice,  and  of 
trade;  though  only  the  former  aft. 

COMMIXTION,  in  Scots  lav/,  is  a  method  of  ac- 
quiring pi-operty,  by  mixing  or  blending  together  dif- 
ferent fubrtances  belonging  to  different  proprietors. 
See  Law,  Part  III.  N°  clxii.  8. 

COMMODATE,  Commodatum,  in  the  civil  ju- 
rlfprudence,  the  loan  or  free  conceffion  of  any  thing 
moveable  or  immoveable,  for  a  certain  time,,  on  con- 
2  dition 
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ComrnoJi-  clltion  of  reftoring  again  the  fame  individual  after  a 
certain  term.    The  commodate  is  a  kind  of  loan  : 

Common,  there  is  this  difference,-  however,  between  a  loan  and 

U.-.  y        a  commodate,  that  the  latter  is  gratis,  and  does  not 

transfer  the  property  :  the  thing  muft  be  returned  in 
effence,  and  without  impairment :  fo  that  things  which 
confume  by  ufe  or  time  cannot  be  objefls  of  a  com- 
modate, but  of  a  loan  ;  in  regard  they  may  be  return- 
ed in  kind,  though  not  in  identity.  See  Law,  Part  III. 
clxxiii.  8. 

COiVIMODIANUS  (Gazsus),  a  Chriftian  author 
in  the  4th  century,  who  wrote  a  work  in  Latin  verfe, 
intitled  Inftrudlions  ;  the  moral  of  which  is  excellent, 
but  the  verfe  extremely  heavy.  M.  Davies  publilhed 
a  fine  edition  of  it  in  171 1,  at  the  end  of  Minucius 
Telix. 

COMMODITY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  all 
forts  of  wares  and  merchandizes  whatfoever  that  a  per- 
fon  deals  or  trades  in. 

Staple  CoMMODiT/F.Sy  fuch  wares  and  merchandizes 
as  are  commonly  and  readily  fold  in  a  market  or  ex- 
ported abroad  ;  being  for  the  moil  part  the  proper 
produce  or  manufa6\ure  of  the  country. 

COMMODORE,  a  general  office'r  in  the  Britifh 
marine,  invefted  with  the  command  of  a  detachment  of 
Ihips  of  war  deftined  on  any  particular  enterprife, 
during  which  time  he  bears  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  in  the  army,  and  is  dirtinguifhed  from  the  in- 
ferior fhips  of  his  fqiiadron  by  a  broad  red  pendant 
tapering  towards  the  outer  end,  and  fometimes  fork- 
ed. The  word  is  corrupted  from  the  Spanifh,  comm- 
•dadvr. 

Commodore  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  fome  feleft  fhip 
in  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  who  leads  the  van  in  time 
of  war,  and  caries  a  light  in  his  top  to  conduft  the  reft, 
and  keep  tliem  together.  He  is  always  the  oldeil  cap- 
tain in  the  fleet  he  commands. 

COMMODUS  (L.  Aurelius  Antoninus),  fon  of 
M.  Antoninus,  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  Roman 
tmpire.  He  was  naturally  cruel  and  fond  of  indul- 
ging his  licentious  propenfities.  He  wiflied  to  be  cal- 
led Hercules ;  and,  like  that  hero,  he  adorned  his 
flioulders  with  a  lion's  flvin,  and  ai-med  his  hand  with 
a  knotted  club.  He  publicly  fought  with  the  gladi- 
ators, and  boalled  of  his  dexterity  in  killing  the  wild 
beads  in  the  amphitheatre.  He  required  divine  ho- 
nours from  the  fenate,  and  they  wtre  granted.  He 
was  wont  to  put  fucli  aji  immenfe  quantity  of  gold 
dull  in  his  hair,  that  when  he  appeared  bare-headed  in 
the  funfliine,  his  head  glittered  as  if  furrounded  with 
fun-beams.  Martia,  one  of  his  concubines,  whofe 
death  he  had  prepared,  poifoned  him  ;  but  as  the  poi- 
fon  did  not  quickly  operate,  lie  was  Wrangled  by  a 
■wrefller.  He  died  in  the  31ft  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  1 3th  of  his  rcign^  It  has  been  obferved,  that  h-e 
never  trufted  hinifelf  to  a  barber  ;  but  always  burnt 
his  beard,  in  imitation  of  the  tyrant  Dionyfuis. 
A.D.  192. 

COMMON,  Communis,  fomething  that  belongs  to 
all  alike ;  is  own^d  or  allowed  by  all ;  and  not  confined 
to  this  more  than  that.    In  which  fenfe,  common  Hands 
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oT^pofed  to  proper,  peculiar,  &c.    Thus,  the  eart!i  is  Cfrmuton, 

faid  to  be  our  common  mother ;  in  the  firft  or  golden   ^"^^ 

age  all  tilings  were  in  common,  as  well  as  the  fun  and 
elements  :  the  name  animal  is  common  to  man  and  beaft; 
that  of  fubftance  to  body  and  fpirit. 

Common,  Coinmunia,  (i.  e.  quod  ad  omnes pcrt'inet J,  in 
law,  fignifies  that  foil,  the  ufe  whereof  is  common  to  a  s 
particular  town  or  lordfhip  ;  or  it  is  a  profit  that  a  mam 
hath  in  the  land  of  another  perfon,  ufually  in  common 
v/ith  others;  or  a  right  which  a  perfon  hath  to  put  his 
cattle  to  pafture  into  groimd  that  is  not  his  own. 
And  there  i^  not  only  common  of  pafture,  but  alfo 
common  of  pifcary,  common  of  eftovcrs,  common  of 
turbary,  &c.  And  in  all  cafes  of  common,  the  law 
doth  much  refpeft  the  cuftom  of  the  p;ace  ;  for  there 
the  rule  is,  confuetudo  loci  ejl  ohjer-vanda.    See  Com- 

MONTY. 

Common  Council.    See  Council. 

Common  Laiv,  that  body  of  law  received  as  rules 
in  thefe  kingdoms,  before  any  ftatute  was  enabled 
in  parliament  to  alter  the  fame.    See  Law,  Part  II 
n=  56. 

Common-place  Booh,  is  a  rcgiftcr  of  what  things 
occur,  worthy  to  be  noted,  in  the  courfe  of  a  man's 
thinking  or  ftudy,  fo  difpofed  as  that  among  a  num- 
ber of  fubjefts  any  one  may  be  eafily  found.  The  ad- 
vantages of  making  a  common-place  book  are  many  ■: 
it  not  only  makes  a  man  read  with  accuracy  and  at- 
tention, but  induces  him  infenfibly  to  think  for  him- 
felf,  provided  he  confiders  \x  not  fo  much  as  a  regifter 
of  fentiments  that  ftrike  him  in  the  courfe  of  reading, 
but  as  a  regifter  of  his  own  thoughts  upon  various  fub- 
je6ls.  Many  valuable  thoughts  occur  even  to  men  of 
no  extraordinaiy  genius.  Thefe,  without  the  alTift- 
ance  of  a "  common-place  book,  are  generallv  loii; 
both  to  himfelf  and  others.  Tht-re  are  various  me- 
thods of  arranging  common-phc  i/ooks  ;  that  of  Mr 
Locke  is  as  good  as  any  tliat  have  iiitherto  been  con- 
trived. 

The  firft  page  of  the  book  you  intend  to  take  down 
their  common-place  in,  is  to  ferve  as  a  kind  of  index 
to  the  whole,  and  to  contain  references  to  every  place 
or  matter  therein  :  in  the  commodious  contrivance  of 
which  index,  fo  as  it  may  admit  of  a  fufficient  copia  of 
variety  of  materials,  witliout  any  confuiion,  all  the  fe- 
cret  of  the  method  confifls. 

In  order  to  this,  the  firft  page,  as  already  mention» 
ed,  or,  for  more  room,  the  two  firft  pages  that  front 
each  other,  are  to  be  divided,  by  parallel  Hnes,  into 
25  equal  parts  ;  whereof  every  fifth  line  is  to  be  diftin-' 
guifhed  by  its  colour  or  other  circumftance.  Thefe 
hnes  are  to  be  cut  perpendicularly  by  others,  drawn 
froin  top  to  bottom;  and  in  the  feveral  fpaces  thereof, 
the  feveral  letters  of  the  alphabet,  both  capital  and  mi- 
tt ufcle,  are  to  be  duly  wrote. 

The  form  of  the  lines  and  divifions,  both  horizontal 
and  perpendicular,  with  the  manner  of  writing  the  let* 
ters  therein,  will  be  conceived  from  the  following  fpe- 
cimen  ;  wherein,"  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  book  for 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  is  here  ftiown  in  the 
fail  four,  A,  By  C,  and  D. 
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The  index  of  the  common-place  book  thus  formed, 
matters  are  ready  for  the  taking  down  any  thing 
therein. 

In  order  to  this,  confider  to  what  head  the  thing 
you  would  enter  is  moft  naturally  referred ;  and  un- 
der which  one  would  be  led  to  look  for  fuch  a  thing  : 
in  this  head,  or  word,  regard  is  had  to  the  initial  let- 
ter, and  the  firft  vowel  that  follows  it ;  which  are  the 
charadleriftic  letters  whereon  all  the  ufe  of  the  index 
depends. 

Suppofe  (e.  gr.J  I  would  enter  down  a  pafTage  that 
refers  to  the  head  beauty,  B,  I  confider,  is  the  initial 
letter,  and  e  the  firft  vowel :  then,  looking  upon  the 
index  for  the  partition  By  and  therein  the  line  e 
(which  is  the  place  for  all  words  whofe  firft  letter  is  b, 
and  firft  vowel  ej  as  beauty,  beneficence^  bread,  breed- 
ing, blemlfijes) ,  and  finding  no  numbers  already  down 
to  dired:  me  to  any  page  of  the  book  where  words  of 
this  charadleriftic  have  been  entered,  I  turn  forward 
to  the  firft  blank  page  I  find  (which,  in  a  frefh  book, 
as  this  is  fuppofed  to  be,  will  be  page  2d),  and  here 
write  what  I  have  occafion  for  on  the  head  beauty ; 
beginning  the  head  in  the  margin,  and  indenting  all 
the  other  fubfervient  lines,  that  the  head  may  ftand 
put  and  fhow  itfelf :  tliis  done,  I  enter  the  page  where 
it  is  wrote,  vix.  2,  in  the  index  i;i  the  fpace  Be;  from 
which  time,  the  clafs  be  becomes  wholly  in  poflcffion 
of  the  2d  and  3d  pages,  which  are  configned  to  letters 
of  this  charafteriftic. 

Had  I  found  any  page  or  number  already  entered 
in  the  fpace  B  e,  1  muft  have  turned  to  the  page,  and 
liave  wrote  my  matter  in  what  room  was  left  therein  : 
fo,  If  after  entering  the  paflage  on  beauty,  I  ftiould 
have  occafion  for  benevolence,  or  the  like,  finding  the 
number  2  already  poffelTed  of  the  fpace  of  this  cha- 
rafteriftic,  I  begin  the  paflage  an  benevolence  in  the 
remainder  of  the  page,  which  not  containing  the  whole, 
I  carry  it  on  to  page  3d,  which  is  alfo  for  l?e;  and  add 
the  number  3  in  the  index. 

Common  Pleas  is  one  of  the  king's  courts  now  held 
conftantly  in  Weftminfter-hall,  but  in  fonner  times  was 
moveable. 

All  civil  caufes,  as  well  real  as  perfonal,  are,  or 
were  formerly,  tried  in  this  court,  according  to  the 
ftridl  law  of  the  land.  In  perfonal  and  mixed  aftions 
it  has  a  concurrent  jurifdiftion  with  the  king's  bench, 
but  has  no  cognizance  of  pleas  of  the  crown.  The 
aftlons  belonging  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  come 
thither  by  original,  as  arrefts  and  outlawries ;  or  by 
privilege,  or  attachment  for  or  againft  privileged  per- 
fons  ;  or  out  of  inferior  courts,  not  of  record,  by  pone, 
feeordari,  accedas  ad  curiam i  writ  of  falfe  judgment,  &c. 


The  chief  judge  of  this  court  is  called  lord  chief  jujlice 
of  the  common  pleas,  who  is  aflifted  by  three  other  judo-es. 
The  other  officers  of  the  court  are  the  cujlos  brevium^ 
who  is  the  chief  clerk  ;  three  prothonotaries,  and  their 
fecondaries ;  the  clerk  of  the  warrants,  clerk  of  the 
efToins,  14  filazers,  4  exigentors,  a  clerk  of  the  juries, 
the  chirographer,  •  the  clerk  of  the  king's  filver,  clerk 
of  the  treafury,  clerk  of  the  leal,  clerk  of  the  outlaw- 
ries, clerk  of  the  inrolment  of  fines  and  recoveries,  and 
clerk  of  the  errors. 

CoMMQN-Prayer  is  the  liturgy  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land: (See  Liturgy.)  Clergymen  are  to  ufe  the  public 
form  of  prayers  prefcribed  by  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer ;  and  rcfufing  to  do  fo,  or  ufing  any  other  pub- 
lic prayers,  are  puniftiable  by  ftat.  i  Eliz.  c.  ii. 

Common,  in  grammar,  denotes  the  gender  of  nouns 
which  are  equally  applicable  to  both  fexes :  thus,  parens^ 
"  a  parent,"  is  of  the  common  gender. 

Common,  in  geometiy,  is  applied  to  an  angle,  lirie, 
or  the  like,  which  belongs  equally  to  two  figures. 

Common  Divifor,  a  quantity  or  number  which  exaftly 
divides  two  or  more  other  quantities  or  numbers,  with- 
out leaving  any  remainder. 

COMMONALTY,  the  lower  of  the  two  divifiona 
of  the  civil  ftate.    See  CiyiL  State. 

The  commonalty,  Hke  the  nobility,  are  divided  into 
feveral  degrees :  and  as  the  lords,  though  diftercnt  in. 
rank,  yet  all  of  them  are  peers  in  refpeft  of  their  no- 
bility ;  fo  the  commoners,  though  fome  are  greatly 
fiiperior  to  others,  yet  all  are  in  law  commonalty,  iiii 
refpeft  of  their  want  of  ndbility. 

1.  The  firft  name  of  dignity  next  beneath  a  peer 
was  anciently  that  of  vidames,  vice-domim,  or  valvafars  r 
who  are  mentioned  by  our  ancient  lawyers  as  viri  mag- 
M  dignitatis ;  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  fpeaks  highly  of 
them.  Yet  they  are  now  quite  out  of  ufe  ;  and  our 
legal  antiquarians  are  not  agreed  upon  even  their  ori- 
ginal or  ancient  office. 

2.  Now,  therefore,  the  firft  perfonal  dignity  after  the. 
nobility  is  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St  George,  or  of 
the  garter,  firft  Inftituted  by  Edw.  III.  A.  D.  1344. 

3.  Next  (but  not  till  after  certain  official  dignities^ 
as  privy-counfellors,  the  chancellors  of  the  exchequer 
and  duchy  of  Lancafter,  the  chief  juftice  of  the  king's, 
bench,  the  mafter  of  the  rolls,  and  the  other  Engliftv 
judges),  follows  a  hnight  banneret ;  who  Indeed,  by 
ftatutes  5  Richard  II.  ftat.  2.  c.  4.  and  14  Richard  II. 
c.  II.  is  ranked  next  after  barons;  and  his  precedence 
before  the  younger  fons  of  vlfcounts  was  confirmed  to 
him  by  order  of  King  James  I.  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reign.  But  in  order  to  intitle  him  to  this  rank,  he 
muft  have  been  created  by  the  king  in  perfon,  in  the 

field, 
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Commonal- field,  under  the  royal  banners,  in  time  of  open  war  ; 
^  elfe  he  ranks  after 

r'^'""'^"^*^'  4.  Baronets ;  who  are  the  next  in  order  :  which  title 
is  a  dignity  of  inheritance,  created  by  letters  patent, 
and  ufually  defcendible  to  the  iffue-male.  See  Baro- 
nets. 

5.  .Next  follow  knights  of  the  Bath,    See  Bath. 

6.  The  laft  of  thefe  inferior  nobility  are  knights  ba- 
chelors;  the  moll  ancient,  though  the  loweft,  order  of 
knighthood  amongft  us.    See  Bachelor. 

7.  The  above,  with  thofe  enumerated  under  the  ar- 
ticle Nobility,  Sir  Edward  Coke  fays,  are  all  the 
names  of  dignity  in  this  kingdom ;  efquires  and  gentlemen 
being  only  names  of  nvorjhip.  But  before  thefe  laft  the 
heralds  rank  all  colonels,  ferjeants  at  law,  and  doftors 
in  the  three  learned  profeffions. 

8.  Efquires  and  gentlemen  are  confounded  together 
by  Sir  Edward  Coke ;  who  obferves,  that  every  ef- 
quire  is  a  gentleman,  and  a  gentleman  is  defined  to 
be  one  qui  arma  gerit,  "  who  bears  coat-armour  the 
grant  of  which  adds  gentility  to  a  man's  family  :  in 
like  manner  as  civil  nobility  among  the  Romans  was 
founded  in  the  jus  imaginum,  or  having  the  image  of 
one  anceftor  at  leaft  who  had  borne  fome  curule  of- 
fice. It  is  indeed  a  matter  fomewhat  unfettled  what 
conftitutes  the  diftinftion,  or  who  is  a  real  efquire  ; 
for  it  is  not  an  eftate,  however  large,  that  confers  tliis 
rank  upon  its  owner.  Camden,  who  was  himfelf  a 
herald,  diftinguifhes  them  the  moft  accurately;  ahd  he 
reckons  up  four  forts  of  them:  ift.  The  eldeft  fons  of 
knights,  and  their  eldeft  fons,  in  perpetual  fucceffion. 
2dly,  The  eldeft  fons  of  younger  fons  of  peers,  and 
their  eldeft  fons,  in  like  perpetual  fucceffion  :  both 
which  fpecies  of  efquires  Sir  Henry  Spelrnan  intitles 
iirmlgcri  natal'iiii.  sdly,  Efquires  created  by  the  king's 
letters  patent,  or  other  inveftlture  ;  and  their  eldeft 
fons.  4thly,  Efquires  by  virtue  of  their  office  ;  as 
juftices  of  the  peace  and  others  who  bear  any  office 
«f  tiiiit  under  the  crown.  To  thefe  maybe  added 
the  efquires  of  the  knights  of  the  bath,  each  of  whom 
conftitutes  three  at  his  inftallation  ;  and  all  foreign, 
iiay,  Irlfli  peers;  for  not  only  thefe,  but  the  eldeft  fons 
of  peers  of  Great  Britain,  though  frequently,  titular 
lords,  are  only  efquires  4n  the  law,  and  muft  be  fo 
■named  in  all  legal  proceedings. 

9..  As.  for  gentlemen,  fays  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  they 
be  m;ide  good  cheap  in  this  kingdom  :  for  whofoever 
ftudieth  the  laws  of  the  realm,  who  ftudieth  in  the  u- 
Tiiverfitles,  who  profeffeth  literal  fciences,  and  (to  be 
(hort)  who  can  live  idly  and  without  manual  labour, 
and  will  bear  the  part,  charge,  and  countenance  of  a 
gentleman,  he  ihall  be  called  mafter,  and  ftiall  be  taken 
for  a  gentleman. 

1  o.  A  yeoman  is  he  that  hath  free  land  of  40  s.  by 
the  year ;  who  is  thereby  qualified  to  ferve  on  juries, 
vote  for  knights  of  the  fhire,  and  do  any  other  a£l 
M-here  the  law  requires  one  that  is  prolus  et  legalis 
homo. 

1 1 .  The:  r-eft  of  the  commonalty  are  tradefmen,  arti- 
ficers, and  labourers  J  who  (as  well  as  all  others)  muft,  in 
purfuance  of  the  ftatute  i  Henry  V.  c.  5.  be  ftyled  by 
the  name  and  addition  of  their  eftate,  degree,  or  myfte- 
vy,  in  all  atiions  and  other  legal  proceedings. 

COMMONER,,  or  Gektleman-Commoner,  in 
the  univeruties,  a  ftudent  entered  in  a  certain  rank. 
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COMMONS,  or  House  of  Commons,  a  denomina-  Commonp<; 
tion  given  to  the  lower  houfe  of  parliament.  See  Par-  ^°"^"^°"'^^* 
liament.  * 

The  commons  confift  of  all  fuch  men  of  any  pro- 
perty in  the  kingdom  as  have  not  feats  in  the  houfe 
of  lords,  every  one  of  whom  has  a  voice  in  parlia- 
ment, either  perfonally  or  by  his  reprefentatlves. 
In  a  free  ftate,  every  man,  who  is  fuppofed  a  free-a- 
gent,  ought  to  be  in  fome  meafure  his  own  gover- 
nor ;  and  therefore  a  branch  at  leaft  of  the  legifla- 
tive  power  ftiould  refide  in  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  And  this  power,  when  the  territoiies  of  the 
ftate  are  fmall,  and  its  citizens  eafily  known,  (hould  be 
exercifed  by  the  people  in  their  aggregate  or  collec- 
tive capacity,  as  was  wifely  ordained  in  the  petty  re- 
publics of  Greece,  and  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  Ro- 
man ftate.  But  this  will  be  highly  inconvenient  when 
the  public  territory  is  extended  to  any  confiderable 
degree,  and  the  number  of  citizens  is  increafed.  Thus 
when,  after  the  focial  war,  all  the  burghers  of  Italy 
were  admitted  free  citizens  of  Rome,  and  each  had  a 
vote  in  the  public  aflemblies,  it  became  impoffible  to 
diftinguifti  the  fpurious  from  the  real  voter,  and  from 
that  time  all  eleftlons  and  popular  deliberations  grew 
tumultuous  and  diforderly ;  which  paved  the  way  for 
Marius  and  Sylla,  Pornpey  and  Caefar,  to  trample  on 
the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  at  laft  to  diffijlve 
the  commonwealth.  In  fo  large  a  ftate  as  ours,  there- 
fore, it  is  very  wifely  contrived^  that  the  people  fliould 
do  that  by  their  reprefentatlves  which  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  perform  in  perfon  ;  reprefentatlves  chofeu 
by  a  number  of  minute  and  feparate  diftricls,  wl  ere- 
in  all  the  voters  are  or  may  be  eafily  diftinguiffied. 
The  counties  are  therefore  reprefented  by  knights, 
elected  by  the  proprietors  of  lands  ;  the  cities  aud  bo- 
roughs are  reprefented  by  citizens  and  burgelTes,  cho- 
fen  by  the  mercantile  or  fuppofed  trading  intereft  of 
the  nation  ;  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  burghers 
in  the  diet  of  Sweden  are  chofen  by  the  corporate 
towns,  Stockholm  fending  four,  as  London  does  with 
us,  other  cities  two,  and  fome  only  one.  The  num- 
ber of  Enghfti  reprefentatlves  is  513,  of  Scots  45  ;  in 
all  558  ;  and  every  member,  though  chofen  by  one 
particular  diftrift,  when  elefted  and  returned,  ferves 
for  the  whole  realm  :  for  the  end  of  his  coming  thi- 
ther is  not  particular,  but  general ;  not  barely  to  ad- 
vantage his  conftituents,  but  the  commonwealth  ;  to 
advife  his  majefty,  as  appears  from  the  writ  of  fum- 
mons,  "  de  communi  confillo  fuper  negotiis  quibuf- 
dam  arduis  et  urgentlbus,  regem,  ftatum,  et  defenfio- 
nem  regni  AngliiE  et  ecclefise  Anglicanas  concer- 
nentibus."  And  therefore  he  is  not  bound,  like  a  de- 
puty in  the  United  Provinces,  to  confult  with,  or  take 
the  advice  of,  his  conftituents  upon  any  particular 
point,  unlefs  he  himfelf  thinks  it  proper  or  prudent  fo 
to  do. 

The  peculiar  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons relate  pnncipally  to  the  railing  of  taxes,  and  the 
eleftions  of  members  to  ferve  in  parliament.  See 
Taxes  and  Elections. 

Doctors  Commons.    See  College  of  Civilians. 

Pro8or  of  the  Commons.    See  Proctor. 

COMMONTY,  In  Scots  law,  fometlmes  fignlfies 
lands  belonging  to  two  or  more  common  proprie- 
tors; fometimtd  a  heath  or  muir  though  it  ftiould  be- 
E  e  2  lon^r 
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Cowmon-  ]aug  hj  property  to  one,  if  there  has  been  a  promifcu- 
weaiti    ouspofTeffion  upon  It  by  paflurage  ;  and  the  act  1695, 
Coir.mu-  ^"entions  commonties  belonging  in  property  to  the 
ni(;n.     king  and  to  royal  boroughs.    See  Law,  Pan  III. 
^ — ir— '  N""  clxxv.  1 6. 

COMMONWEALTH.  Sec  Republic. 
COMMOTE,  an  ancient  term  in  Wales,  denoting 
half  a  cantred,  or  hundred  ;  containing  50  villages. 
See  PIuNDRED.  Wales  was  anciently  divided  into 
three  provinces  ;  each  of  thefe  fubdivided  into  can- 
treds,  and  every  cantred  into  two  commotes  or  hun- 
dreds. Silvefter  Girald,  however,  tells  us  in  his  iti- 
nerary, that  a  commote  is  but  a  quarter  of  a  hundred. 

COMMUNES,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  clafs  in 
Linnseub's  methodus  Calycina^  confifting  of  two  plants 
■which,  like  teazel  and  dandelion,  have  a  c^.lyx  or 
er-ciip  common  to  many  flovi^ers  or  florets.  Thefe 
are  the  aggregate  or  compound  flowers  of  other  fy- 
ftemp. 

COMMUNIBUS  Locis,  a  Latin  term,  in  frequent 
ufe  among  philofophical,  &c.  writers  ;  implying  fome 
medium,  or  mean  relation,  between  feveral  places. 
Dr  Keil  fuppofes  the  ocean  to  be  one  quarter  of  a  mile 
deep,  communibus  locis,  q.  d.  at  a  medium,  or  taking 
one  place  with  another. 

Communibus  Annis,  has  the  fame  import  with  re- 
gard to  years,  that  communibus  locis  has  with  regard 
to  places.  Mr  Derham  obfei  ves  that  the  depth  of 
rain,  communibus  annisy  or  one  year  with  another, 
•were  it  to  ftagnate  on  the  earth,  would  amount  in 
Townley  in  Lancafliire,  to  424  inches ;  at  Upminfter 
in  Eflex,  to  19^  ;  at  Zurich,  ^z^'y  at  Piia,  43^: ;  and 
at  Paris  to  19  inches. 

COMMUNICATING,  In  theology,  the  aft  of  re- 
ceiving the  facrament  of  the  eucharift.  Thofe  of  the 
reformed,  and  of  the  Greek  church,  communicate  under 
both  kinds  ;  thofe  of  the  Romifh,  under  only  one.  The 
oriental  communicants  receive  the  fpecies  of  wine  by  a 
fpoon,  and  anciently  they  fucked  it  through  a  pipe, 
as  has  been  obferved  by  Beat.  Rheanus  on  TertuUian. 

COMMUNICATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  ad 
of  imparting  fomething  to  another. 

Communication  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  connexion  of 
one  thing  with  another,  or  the  pafliige  from  one  place 
to  another  :  thus  a  gallery  is  a  communication  be- 
tween two  apartments. 

Communication  of  motion,  the  aft  whereby  a 
body  at  reft  is  put  into  motion  by  a  moving  body  ;  or, 
it  is  the  acceleration  of  motion  in  a  body  already  mo- 
ving. 

Lines  of  Communication,  in  military  matters, 
trenches  made  to  continue  and  preferve  a  fafe  corre- 
fpondence  between  two  forts  or  pofts  ;  or  at  a  fiege, 
between  two  approaches,  that  they  may  relieve  one 
another. 

Canal  of  Communication.    See  Canal. 

COMMUNION,  in  matters  of  reli  glon,  the  being 
linited  in  doftrine  and  difcipline ;  in  which  fenfe  of 
the  word^  dilFerent  churches  are  faid  to  hold  commu- 
nion with  each  other. 

In  the  primitive  Chriftian  church,  every  biOiop  was 
obliged,  after  his  ordination,  to  fend  circular  letters 
to  foreign  churches,  to  fignify  that  he  was  in  cominu- 
uion  with  them.  The  three  grand  communions  into 
which  the  Chriilian  church  is  at.  prefent  divided,  ia 
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that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  Greek  church,  and  C  ^mmii- 
the  Proteftant  church  :  but  originally  all  Chriftians 
were  in  communion  with  each  other,  having  one  com-  ^ 
mon  faith  and  difcipline. 

Communion  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  aft  of  communi- 
cating the  facrament  of  the  eucharift,  or  the  Lord'* 
fupper. 

The  fourth  council  of  Lateran  decrees,  that  every 
behever  fhall  receive  the  communion,  at  leaft,  at  Eaftcr  ; 
which  feems  to  import  a  tacit  defire,  that  they  Ihould 
do  it  oftener  ;  as,  in  effeft,  they  did  it  much  oftener 
in  the  primitive  days.  Gratian,  and  the  mafter  of  the 
fentences,  prefcribe  it  as  a  rule  for  the  laity,  to  com- 
municate three  times  a-year,  at  Eafter,  Whitfuntide, 
and  Chriftmas.  But  in  the  13th  century,  the  praftice 
■was  got  on  foot,  never  to  approach  the  eucharift  ex- 
cept at  Eafter  ;  and  the  council  thought  fit  to  enioiii 
it  then  by  a  law,  left  their  coldnefs  and  remiffnef* 
fiiould  go  farther  ftill.  And  the  council  of  Trent  re- 
newed the  fame  injunaion,  and  recommended  fre- 
quent communion  without  enforcing  it  by  an  exprefs 
decree. 

In  the  ninth  century,  the  communion  was  ftill  i-e- 
ceived  by  the  laity  in  both  kinds;  or,  rather,  the  fpe- 
cies of  bread  was  dipped  in  the  wine,  as  is  owned  by 
the  Romanifts  themfelves.  (Afta  SS.  Benedift.  Saec. 
III.)  M.  de  Marca  obferves,  that  they  received  it  at 
firft  in  their  hands,  Hift.  de  Bearn.  and  believes  the 
communion  under  one  kind  alone  to  have  had  its  rife  ia 
the  Weft  under  pope  Urban  II.  in  1096,  at  the  time  ; 
of  the  conqueft  of  the  Holy  Land.  And  it  was  more  ' 
folemnly  enjoined  by  the  council  of  Conllance  in  1414. 
The  twenty-eighth  canon  of  the  council  of  Clermont 
enjoins  the  communion  to  be  received  under  both 
kinds,  diftinftjy  ;  adding,  however,  two  exceptions 
the  one  of  neccfiity,  the  other  of  caution,  nifi  per  necef' 
fttatan  ifS  cautelam  ;  the  firft  in  favour  of  the  fick,  the 
fecond  of  the  abftemious,  or  thofe  who  had  an  aver- 
fion  for  wine. 

It  was  formerly  a  kind  of  canonical  punlfhment,  for 
clerks  guilty  of  any  crime,  to  be  reduced  to  lay  commu- 
nion, i.  e.  only  to  receive  it  as  the  laity  did,  viz.  under 
one  kind. 

They  haJ  another  punifhment  of  the  fame  nature^ 
though  under  a  different  name,  called  foreign  commu' 
nion;  to  which  the  canons  frequently  condemned  their 
biihops  and  other  clerks.  This  punifliment  was  not 
any  excommunication,  or  depofition  ;  but  a  kind  o£ 
fufpenfion  from  the  funftion  of  the  order,  and  a  dc- 
gradatien  from  the  rank  they  held  in  the  church. 
It  had  its  name  becaufe  the  communion  was  only 
gi  anted  to  the  criminal  on  the  foot  of  a  foreign  clerk^. 
i.  e.  being  reduced  to  the  loweft  of  his  order,  he  took 
place  after  all  thofe  of  his  rank,  as  all  clerks,  &c.  did. 
in  the  churches  to  which  they  did  not  belong.  The 
fecond  council  of  Agda  orders  every  clerk  that  abfents 
himfelf  from  the  churck  to  be  reduced  to  foreisrn. 
communion. 

Communion  Service,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church, 
of  England,  the  office  for  the  adminiftration  of  the  ho- 
ly facrament,  extrafted  from  feveral  ancient  Hturgies,,, 
as  thofe  of  St  Bafil,  St  Ambrofe,  &c. 

By  the  laft  rubric,  part  of  this  fervice  is  appointed, 
to  be  read  every  Sunday  and  holyday,  after  the  morn- 
ing prayer,  even  though  tliere  be  no  communicants. 

COM. 
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COMMUNITY,  denotes  a  fociety  of  men  living 
in  the  fame  place,  \inder  the  fame  laws,  the  fame  re- 
)mpanion&"'^^^ ^^'^^  cuftoms. 

^  J  COMMUTATION,  in  law,  the  change  of  a  penal- 
ty or  punifhment  from  a  pfreater  to  a  lefs ;  as  when 
death  is  commuted  for  baniihment,  &c. 

COMNENA  (Ann)  daughter  of  Alexns  Comnenus 
emperor  of  the  Eall  ;  memorable  for  her  great  learn- 
ing and  virtue,  and  for  her  Hiftory  of  the  life  and  ac- 
tions of  her  father,  which  is  highly  efteemed.  She 
fjDurinied  about  the  year  my.  The  hiltory,  which 
is  in  15  books,  was  firft  publiihed  very  imperfeftly  by 
Hefchelius  in  1610;  and  afterwards  printed  in  the 
colle^ilion  of  the  Byzantine  hiftorians,  with  a  diifufe 
and  incorreft  Latin  verfion  by  the  Jefuit  Poffimus,  but 
with  excellent  notes  by  the  learned  Du  Frefne. 

COMO,  a  flrong  and  populous  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  and  in  the  Comafco,  with  a  bifiiop's 
fee.  it  was  taken  by  the  ImperialiRs  in  1706,  and  is 
feated  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name  in  E.  Long.  8.  57. 
N.  Lat.  45,  45. 

CoMO,  the  lake  fo  called,  is  the  largeft  in  Italy.  It 
13  iituated  in  the  duchy  of  Milan  in  the  Comafco,  on 
the  confines  of  Swiflcrland  and  the  Grifons..  It  is  88 
miles  in  circumference,  yet  is  not  above  6  miles  over 
in  any  part. 

COMORA  iflands,  lie  between  the  north  end  of  the 
ifland  of  Madagafcar  and  the  coaft  of  Zanguebar, 
from  10  to  15  degrees  fouth  latitude.  Authors  differ 
greatly  with  regard  to  their  nimiber,  fome  fpeaking 
of  three,  others  of  five,  and  fome  of  eight  of  thefe 
iflands.  They  all  abound  in  horned  cattle,  flieep,  hogs, 
and  a  variety  of  fruits  common  in  warm  countries. 
They  are  faid  alfo  to  produce  a  kind  of  rice  which 
turns  of  a  violet  colour  when  boiled.  The  moft  re- 
markable of  them,  and  which  the  Europeans  are  beffc 
acquainted  with,  is  the  ifland  of  Johanna.  See  that 
article. 

COMORIN,  or  Cape  Comorin,  the  moft  foutherly 
promontory  of  the  Hither  India,  lying  north-welt  of 
the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

COMORRA,  a  handfome  and  large  town  of  Lower 
Hungary,  and  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame 
name.  It  is  fo  well  fortified,  that  the  Turks  could 
never  take  it.  The  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Hungarians  or  Ruffians,  who  are  very  rich,  and 
are  of  the  Greek  religion.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Danube,  in  the  ifland  of  Sihut.  E.  Long.  i8.  25. 
N.  Lat.  47.  50. 

COMOS^,  in  botany,  from  Coma.  An  order  of 
plants  in  the  former  editions  of  J\,inn£eus's  Fragments 
©f  a  Natural  Metliod,  confiding  of  the  fpiked  willow 
or  fpiraea  frutex,  dropwort,  and  greater  meadow- 
fweet.  Thefe,  though  formerly  diftinft  genera,  are 
by  Linnaeus  collected  Into  one,  under  the  name  of ffi- 
raa.  The  flowers  growing  in  a  head,  refemble  a  bufh, 
or  tuft  of  hair,  which  probably  gave  rife  to  the  epithet 
ComofiE. 

COMPACT,  in  philofophy,  is  faid  of  bodies  which 
are  of  aclofe,  denfe,  and  heavy  texture,  with  few  pores, 
and  thofe  very  fmall. 

Compact,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  fignifies  an  agreement, 
©r  contract  ftipulated  between  feveral  parties. 

COMPANION,,  one  with  whom  a  man  frequently 
couverfes» 
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As  the  human  mind  cannot  always  be  on  theCompaniojfc 
ftretch,  nor  the  hands  always  employed  in  labour,  re-  *— v"— ^ 
creation  becomes  both  agreeable  and  neceffary.  Of 
all  recreations,  that  of  the  company  of  a  few  chofcn 
companions  mud  be  allowed  to  be  the  mod  manly  and 
moft  improving  :  but  as  in  thofe  hours  of  recreation  we 
are  moll  in  danger  of  being  mifled,  being  generally  at 
fuch  feafons  more  off  our  guard  than  ufual,  the  great- 
efl  care  fhould  be  taken  in  making  choice  of  which  to 
affociate  with  ;  for  according  to  our  choice  of  them, 
both  our  character  and  difpofition  will  receive  a  tinc- 
ture, as  waters  paffing  through  minerals  partake  of 
their  tafte  and  efficacy.  This  is  a  truth  fo  univerfally 
received,  that  it  is  become  a  proverb  both  in  the  natu- 
ral and  moral  world.  That  a  man  is  known  by  his 
company.  As  by  chemlftry  we  learn,  that  difcordant 
mixtures  produce  nothing  but  broil  and  fermentation 
till  one  of  them  gets  the  afcendency  of  the  reft ;  fo 
from  fcripture  we  learn,  that  two  cannot  walk  toge- 
ther except  they  be  agreed.  From  which  we  may  fee, 
how  impoffible  it  Is  for  anyone  to  be  thought  a  perfon  of 
real  goodnefs  and  integrity,  whlUt  he  choofeth  for  his 
conipaniona  the  abandoned  and  licentious. 

By  herding  with  fuch,  he  vi'ill  not  only  lofe  his' 
character,  but  his  virtue  ;  for  whatever  fallacious  di- 
ftinftion  he  may  be  pleafed  to  make  between  the  men 
and  their  vices,  in  the  end  the  firft  generally  qualifies 
the  laft  ;  and  by  ceafing  to  hate  them  he  will  foon  learn- 
both  to  love  and  praftife  them.  In  fhort,  the  fociety 
of  fenfual  men  is  peculiarly  enfnaring.  The  malignity 
of  their  contagion  doth  not  appear  all  at  once.  Their 
frolics  firft  appear  harmlefs  ;  then,  when  partaken  of, 
they  leave  a  longing  relifli  behind  them  ;  and  one  ap- 
pointment makes  way  for  another,  one  expence  leads 
on  to  a  leeond ;  and  fo  time  and  fortune  are  wafted 
away  to  very  bad  purpofe.  Then  one  appetite  craves,, 
and  another  muft  be  gratified,  till  all  become  too  im- 
portunate to  be  denied ;  which  verifies  what  the  wifeft 
of  men  long  fincc  faid,  «  That  the  beginning  of  fin  is 
like  the  breaking  forth  of  waters,  which  when  it  once 
maketh  an  entrance,  carrieth  all  before  it  with  ruftiing: 
impetuofity."  Some  pangs  of  remorfe  may  be  felt  by 
the  infatuated  creature  on  his  firft  degeneracy,  and 
fome  faint  refolutions  againft  being  feduced  any  more  ; 
which  will  no  fooner  be  difcovered  by  thofe  leaders  to 
deftrudion,  but  all  arts  will  be  ufed  to  allure  him 
back  to  bear  them  company  in  the  broad  beaten  path 
to  ruin.  Of  all  which  methods,  none  is  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  raillery ;  for  this  is  generally  exercifed 
with  all  its  force,  and  too  often  proves  fatal.  An- 
other method  ufed  to  mifiead  the  young  novice  not 
yet  hackneyed  in  vice,  and  no  lefs  dangerous  than  the 
other,  is  to  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil.  Luft  and  fen^ 
fuality  muft  pafs  for  love  and  gallantry  ;  revenge  and 
malice,  for  heroifm-  But  fleadincfs  fliould  be  Oiown,  by 
holding  fuch  pefts  of  fociety  in  derifion,  and  looking  oa 
them  with  contempt ;  by  appearing  unmoved  by  their 
ill  founded  banters,  and  unftung  by  their  impious 
jefts. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  order  to  efcape  the  danger 
which  attends  the  keeping  of  evil  company,  let  thole 
you  affociate  with  be  perfons  as  carefully  educated- 
and  as  honeftly  difpofed  as  yourfelf ;  of  a  good  morale 
character,  not  given  to  any  known  vjce ;  whofe  lives 
are  temperate,  and  whofe  expeoces  ar«  moderate  :  with. 

fuch. 
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Company,  fud^  company  as  thefe,  you  will  neither  get  difcredit, 
"  »  nor  degenerate  into  excefs.  You  will  be  a  mutual 
check  to  each  other ;  and  your  rt  putation  will  be  fo 
ellablifhed,  that  it  will  be  the  ambition  of  others  to  be 
admitted  members  of  your  fociety.  Sele6l  thofe  for 
your  companions  who  are  men  of  good  fenfe  and  tin- 
deilanding ;  and,  if  poffible,  who  excel  in  fome  art, 
fcience,  or  accomplifhrnent ;  that  fo,  in-  the  courfe  of 
your  acquaintance,  your  very  hours  of  amufement  may 
contribute  to  your  improvement ;  and  for  the  moll 
part  fuch  are  open  and  communicative,  and  take  as 
much  pleafure  in  being  heard  as  you  to  be  informed. 
By  purfuing  fixch  a  conduft,  you  will  be  an  ornament 
and  ufeful  member  of  fociety. 

COMPANY,  a  coUedive  term,  underftood  of  feve- 
ral  perfons  aflcmbled  together  in  the  fame  place,  or 
with  the  fame  defign.  The  word  is  formed  of  the 
French  compagn'ie,  and  that  of  companion  or  companies, 
which,  Chifflet  obferves,  are  found  in  the  Salic  law, 
tit.  66.  and  are  properly  military  words,  underftood  of 
foldiers,  who,  according  to  the  modern  phrafe,  are 
comrades  or  mefs-mates,  i.  e.  lodge  together,  eat  toge- 
ther, &c.  of  the  Latin  cum  "with",  and  pants  "bread." 
It  may  be  added,  that  in  fome  Greek  authors  under 
the  weftern  empire,  the  word  xa^jravia  occurs  in  the 
fenfe  of  fociety. 

Company,  in  a  familiar  or  faflilonable  fenfe,  is  ufed 
for  an  affemblage  of  perfons  met  for  the  purpofe  of  con- 
■verfation,  paftime,  or  feftivity. 

The  love  of  company  and  of  focial  pleafures  is  na- 
tural, and  attended  with  fome  of  the  fweeteft  fatisfac- 
tions  of  human  life  ;  but,  like  every  other  love,  when 
it  proceeds  beyond  the  limits  of  moderation,  it 
ceafes  to  produce  its  natural  effed,  and  terminates 
in  difguftful  fatiety  The  foundation-ftone  and  the 
pillar  on  which  we  build  the  fabric  of  our  felicity, 
mull  be  laid  in  our  own  hearts.  Amufement,  mirth, 
agreable  variety,  and  even  improvement,  may  be  fome- 
timefi  fought  In  the  gaiety  of  mixed  company,  and  in 
the  ufual  diverfions  of  the  world;  but  If  we  found 
our  general  happinefs  on  thefe,  we  fhall  do  little 
more  than  raife  caltles  in  the  air,  or  build  houfes  on 
the  fand. 

To  derive  the  proper  pleafure  and  improvement  from 
company,  it  ought  to  be  feleft,  and  to  confift  of  per- 
fons of  charaAer,  refpeftable  both  for  their  morals  and 
their  underftandings*  Mixed  and  undlflinguifhed  fo- 
ciety tends  only  to  difllpate  our  ideas,  and  induce  a 
laxity  of  principles  and  ptaftlce.  The  pleafure  it  af- 
fords Is  of  a  coarfe,  mixed,  noify,  and  rude  kind.  In- 
deed, it  commonly  ends  in  wearinefs  and  difguft,  as 
even  they  are  ready  to  confefs  who  yet  conllantly 
purfue  it,  as  if  their  chief  good  confilled  in  living  in  a 
crowd. 

Among  thofe,  indeed,  who  are  exempted  by  their  cir- 
cumftances  from  profeffional  and  official  employments, 
and  who  profeffcdly  devote  themfelvcs  to  a  hfe  of  plea- 
fure, little  elfe  feems  to  conftitute  the  idea  of  it,  but  an 
unceafing  fuccefTion  of  company,  public  or  private.  The 
drefs,  and  other  circumftar.ces  preparatory  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  pleafure,  fcarcely  leave  a  moment  for  re- 
fleftion.  Day  after  day  is  fpent  In  the  fame  toilfome 
round,  till  a  habit  is  formed,  which  renders  difllpation 
neceffary  to  exiftence.  One  week  without  it  would  pro- 
bably induce  a  lownefa  of  fpirits,  whkh  might  termi- 
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nate  in  defpair  and  fulcide.  When  the  mind  has  no  Compm 
anchor,  it  will  fuffer  a  kind  of  fhipwreck  ;  it  will  fink 
in  whirlpools,  and  be  daihed  on  rocks.  What,  irjdeed, 
is  life  or  its  enjoyments  without  fettled  principles,  laud- 
able purpofes,  mental  exertions,  and  inter  nal  comfort  ? 
It  is  merely  a  vapour,  or,  to  drop  the  language  of  figure 
on  fo  ferlous  a  fubjeft,  it  is  a  ftate  worfe  than  non-entity, 
fince  it  poffefies  a  reftlefs  power  of  a£lion,  produftive  of 
nothing  but  mifcry. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  to  all  who  wifh  to 
enjoy  their  exiltence  (and  who  entertains  not  that 
wifh  ?),  that  they  fhould  acquire  a  povyer  not  only  of 
bearing,  but  of  taking  a  pleafure  in,  temporary  folitude. 
Every  one  mull.  Indeed,  fometlmes  be  alone.  Let  him 
not  repine  when  he  is  alone,  but  learn  to  fet  a  value  on 
the  golden  moments.  It  is  then  that  he  is  enabled  to 
ftudy  himfelf  and  the  world  around  him.  It  is  then 
that  he  has  an  opportunity  of  feeing  things  as  they  are, 
and  of  removing  the  deceitful  veil,  which  almoft  every 
thing  affumes  in  the  bufy  fcene  of  worldly  employ- 
ments. The  foul  is  enabled  to  retire  into  herfelf,  and 
to  exert  thofe  energies  which  are  always  attended  with 
fubllme  pleafure.  She  is  enabled  to  fee  the  dependent, 
frail,  and  wretched  llate  of  man  as  the  child  of  nature  ; 
and  incited  by  her  difcovery,  to  implore  grace  and  pro- 
teftlon  from  the  Lord  of  the  unlverfe.  They,  in- 
deed, who  fly  from  folitude,  can  feldom  be  religious ; 
for  religion  requires  meditation.  They  may  be  faid 
to  "  live  without  God  in  the  w^orld  ;"  not,  it  is  true, 
from  athelftlcal  principles,  but  from  a  carelelTnefs  of 
difpofitlon  ;  a  truly  deplorable  ftate,  the  confcioufnefs 
of  which  could  not  fail  to  cloud  the  gaiety  of  thofe  hal- 
cyon beings  who  fport  in  the  funflune  of  unremitted 
pleafure. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  man  is  made  for  aftion, 
and  that  his  duties  and  pleafures  are  often  moft  nume- 
rous and  moft  important  amidft  the  bufy  hum  of  men. 
Many  vices,  and  many  corrupt  difpofiiions,  have  been 
foftered  in  a  folitary  hfe.  Monkery  is  not  favourable 
to  human  nature  or  human  happinefs  ;  but  neither  is 
unlimited  difllpation. 

In  fliort,  let  there  be  a  fweet  interchange  of  retire- 
ment and  affociation,  of  repofe  and  atlivity.  A  few 
hours  fpent  every  day  by  the  votaries  of  pleafure  in 
ferlous  meditation,  would  render  their  pleafure  pure, 
and  more  unmixed  with  mifery.  It  would  give  them 
knowledge,  fo  that  they  would  fee  how  far  they  might 
advance  in  their  purfuit  without  danger ;  and  refolu- 
tion,  fo  that  they  might  retreat  ^'\icn  danger  approach- 
ed. It  would  teach  them  how  to  live,  a  knowledge 
which  indeed  they  think  they  poffefs  already  ;  and  it 
would  alfo  teach  them,  what  they  are  often  too  httle 
folicitous  to  learn,  how  to  di^t. 

Company,  in  a  commercfiai  fenfe,  is  a  fociety  of 
merchants,  mechanics,  or  other  tradei-s,  joined  together 
in  one  common  Intereft. 

When  there  are  only  two  or  three  joined  in  this 
manner,  it  is  called  a  partnerftiip ;  the  term  company 
being  reftralned  to  focletles  confiilirg  of  a  cgiifiderable 
number  of  members,  alTocIated  together  by  a  charter 
obtained  from  the  prince. 

The  mechanics  of  all  corporations,  or  towns  incor- 
porated, are  thus  erefted  into  companies,  which  have 
charters  of  privileges  and  large  immunities. 

Company  feeras  more  particularly  appropriated  to 

thofe 
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)mpaiiy.  thofe  grand  aflbciations  fet  on  foot  for  the  commerce  der  to  confine  the  competition  to  as  fmall  a  number  C'onjpanyi' 
of  the  remote  parts  of  the  world,  and  vefted  by  char-  of  perfons  as  poflible,  endeavoui-ed  to  fubjeft  the  trade  — -nr~^ 
ter  with  pecidiar  privileges.  to  many  burdenfome  regulations.    When  the  law  has 

V/hen  companies  do  not  trade  upon  a  joint  ftock,    reflraincd  them  from  doing  this,  they  have  become  al- 
but  are  obliged  to  admit  any  perfon,  properly  qua-    together  ufelefs  and  infignificant. 

lifted,  upon  paying  a  certain  fine  and  agreeing  to  fub-  The  regulated  companies  for  foreign  commerce, 
mit  to  the  regulations  of  the  company,  each  mem-  which  at  prefent  fubfiit  in  Great  Britain,  are,  The 
ber  trading  upon  his  own  ftock  and  at  his  own  riilc,  Hamburgh  Company,  The  Ruffia  Company,  the  Eall- 
they  are  called  Regulated  Companies.  When  they  trade  land  Company,  the  Turkey  Company,  and  the  Afri- 
upon  a  joint  ftock,  each  member  fharing  in  the  com-    can  Company. 

mon  profit  or  lofs  in  proportion  to  his  ftiure  in  this        i.  The  Hamburgh  Company  is  the  oldeft  trading  efta- 
ftock,  they  are  called  Joint-Jhck  Companies.  Such  com-    blifament  in  the  kingdom  ;  tlvough  not  always  known 
panics,  Vv-hether  regulated  or  joint-ftock,  fometimes    by  that  name,  nor  reftrained  to  thofe  narrow  bounds 
have,  and  fometimes  have  not,  exclufive  privileges.         under  which  it  is  now  confined.    It  was  firft  called 
However  injurious  companies  with  joint-ftock,  and    the  Company  of  merchants  trading  to  Calais.,  Holland^ 
incorporated  with  exclufive  privileges,  may  at  this  time    Zealand,  Brabant,  and  Flanders  :  then  it  acquired  the 
be  reckoned  to  the  nation  in  general,  it  is  yet  certain    general  title  of  Merchant-adventurers  of  England ;  as 
that  they  were  the  general  parent  of  all  our  foreign    being  compofed  of  all  the  Engliili  merchants  who  tra- 
commerce  ;  private  traders  being  difcouraged  from  ha-    ded  to  the  Low  Countries,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Gei"- 
zarding  thtir  fortunes  in  foreign  countries,  until  the    man  ocean.     Laftly,  it  was  called  the  Company  of 
method  of  traffic  had  been  firft  fettled  by  joint-ftock    Merchant-adventurers  of  England  trading  to  Hamburgh. 
companies.    But  fince  the  tr  ade  of  this  kingdom  and       This  company  was  firft  incorporated  by  Edward  I. 
the  number  of  traders  have  increafed,  and  the  methods    in  1296  ;  and  eftabliihed  again,  by  charter,  in  1406, 
of  aflurance  of  (hipping  and  merchandize,  and  the  navi-    under  the  reign  of  king  Henry  IV.    It  was  afterwards 
gation  to  all  parts  of  the  known  world,  have  become  fa-   confirmed,  and  augmented  with  divers  privileges,  by 
miliar  to  us,  thefe  companies,  in  the  opinions  of  moft    many  of  his  fuccefibrs.    Before  the  charter  of  Hen- 
men,  have  been  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  monopo-    ry  IV.  all  the  Englilh  merchants  who  trafficked  out 
lies  ;  their  privileges  have  therefore  been  leflened  from    of  the  realm,  were  left  to  their  own  difcretlon,  and 
time  to  time,  in  order  to  favour  a  fiee  and  general    maiuigcd  their  affairs  with  foreigners    as  might  be 
trade  :  and  experience  has  ftiown,  that  the  trade  of   moft  for   their  refpeftive  interefts,  %yithout  any  re- 
the  nation  has  advanced  in  proportion  as  monopolies   gard  to  the  general  commerce  of  the  nation.  Henry, 
have  been  difcouraged.    In  fiiortj  as  all  refttiftic  ns  of  obierving  this  diforder,  endeavoured  to  remedy  it,  by 
trade  are  found  to  be  hurtful,  nothing  can  be  more    uniting  all  the  merchants  in  his  dominions  into  one 
evident,  than  that  no  company  whatfoever,  whether   body ;  wherein,  without  lofing  the  liberty  of  trading 
they  trade  in  a  joint- ilojk  or  only  under  regulation,    each  for  himfelf,  they  might  be  governed  by  a  corn- 
can  be  for  the  pubhc  good,  except  it  may  be  eafy  for    pany  ilill  fubfifting  ;  and  be  fubjedl  to  regulations,, 
all  or  any  of  his  majefty's  fubjefts  to  bo  admitted  into    which  ftiould  fecure  the  general  intei-eft  of  the  nation- 
all  or  any  of  the  faid  companies,  at  any  time,  and  for    al  commerce,  without  prejudice  to  the  intereft  of  par- 
a  veiy  inconfiderable  fine.  ticulars.     With  this  view,  he  granted  all  the  raer- 

I.  REGULATEoCompanies  refemble,  in  every  refpeft,  chants  of  his  ftates,  particularly  thofe  of  Calais,  then 
the  corporations  of  trades,  fo  common  in  the  cities  in  his  hands,  a  power  of  affociating  themfelves  into 
and  towns  of  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe;  and  a  body  politic,  with  diredlors  and  governors,  both  ia 
are  a  fort  of  enlarged  monopolies  of  the  fame  kind.  England  and  abroad ;  to  hold  aflemblies,  both  for  the- 
As  no  inhabitant  of  a  town  can  exercife  an  incotpo-  direftion  of  bufinefs  and  the  deciding  of  controver- 
rated  trade,  without  firft  obtaining  his  freedom  in  fies  among  merchants;  make  laws;  punifh  delinquents; 
the  corporation  ;  fo  in  moft  cafes  no  fubjeft  of  the  and  impofe  moderate  duties  and  taxes  on  merchan- 
ftate  can  lawfully  carry  on  any  branch  of  foreign  trade,  di?:es,  and  merchants,  to  be  employed  in  the  fervice 
for  which  a  regulated  company  is  cftablifhed,  without  of  the  corporation.  Thefe  few  articles  of  the  char* 
firft  becoming  a  member  of  that  company.  The  mo-  ter  of  Henry  IV.  were  afteiswards  much  augmented 
nopoly  is  more  or  lefs  ftrift  according  as  the  terms  of  by  Henry  VII.  who  firft  gave  them  the  title  of  Mer- 
admiffion  are  more  or  lefs  difficult ;  and  according  as  chant-adventurers  to  Calais,  Holland,  &c.  gave  them  a 
the  directors  of  the  company  have  more  or  lefs  autho-  power  of  proclaiming  and  continuing  free  fairs  at  Ca- 
rity,  or  have  it  more  ^.r  lefs  in  their  power  to  manage  lals ;  and  ordered,  that  to  be  reputed  a  member  of 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  confine  the  greater  part  of  the  the  fociety,  each  perfon  pay  twenty  .marks  fterling 
trade  to  themfelves  and  their  particular  friends.  In  and  that  the  feveraL  members  Ihould  attend  the  general, 
the  moft  ancient  regulated  companies  the  privileges  of  meetings,  or  courts,  appointed  by  the  ^direftore,  whe- 
apprenticefliip  were  the  fame  as  in  other  corporations ;  ther  at  London,  Calais,  or  elfewhere. 
and  intitled  the  perfon  who  had  ferved  his  time  to  a  A  petition  being  made  to  queen  Ehzabeth,  in  1564,, 
member  of  the  compc»ny,  to  become  himfelf  a  raem-  for  an  explanation  of  certain  articles  in  the  charter  of 
ber,  either  without  paying  any  fine,  or  upon  paying  Henry  VII,  and  a  confirmation  of  the  reft  granted  by> 
a  much  fmaller  one  than  what  was  exaded  of  other  other  kings  ;  that  princefs,  by  a  charter  of  the  fame 
people.  The  ufual  corporation  fpirit,  wherever  the  year,  declares,,  that  to  end  all  difputes,  they  fiiall  be 
law  does  not  reftrain  it,  prevails  in  all  regulated  com-  incorporated  anew,  under  the  title  of  the  Company  of 
panics.  When  they  have  been  allowed  to  aft  accord-  Merchant-adventurers  of  England;  that  all  who  were 
ing  to  their  natural  genius,,  they  have  always,  in  or-   membcts  of  the  former  company  l^ould,  if  they,  de- 
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Conipany.  fired  it,  be  admitted  members  of  tliia ;  that  they  ftiould 
^~~V~-^  have  a  common  feal ;  that  they  fliould  admit  into  their 
fociety  what  other  perfons,  and  on  what  terms,  they 
pleafed,  and  expel  them  again  on  mifbehaviour ;  that 
the  city  of  Hamburgh  and  neighbouring  cities  (hould 
be  reputed  within  their  grant,  together  with  thofe  of 
the  Low  Countries,  &c.  in  that  of  the  former  com- 
pany ;  that  no  member  fhould  marry  out  of  the  king- 
dom, nor  purchafe  lands,  &c.  in  any  city  beyond  fea; 
and  that  tliofe  who  do,  fliall  be,  ipfo  fa8o,  excluded 
for  ever.  Twenty-two  )'ears  after  this  iiril  charter, 
queen  EHzabeth  granted  them  a  fecond  ;  confirming 
the  former,  and  further  granting  them  a  privilege  of 
exclufion ;  with  a  power  of  erefting  in  each  city 
•within  their  grant  a  Handing  council. 

The  revolutions  which  happened  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries towards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and 
•which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  republic  of  Hol- 
land, having  hindered  the  company  from  continuing 
their  commerce  w'lt^  their  ancient  freedom  ;  it  was 
obliged  to  turn  it  almoll  wholly  to  the  fide  of  Ham- 
turgh,  and  the  cities  on  the  German  ocean  :  from 
which  change,  fome  people  took  occafion  to  change 
its  name  to  that  of  the  Hamburgh  Company ;  though 
the  ancient  title  of  Mcrchanl-aihmturers  is  ftill  retain- 
ed in  all  their  writings. 

About  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  the  fine  for 
admiffion  was  fifty,  and  at  one  time  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  conduit  of  the  company  was  faid  to 
be  extremely  oppreflive.  In  1643,  in  1645,  and  in 
1.661,  the  clothiers  and  free  traders  of  the  well  of 
England  complained  of  them  to  parhament,  as  of  mo- 
nopolilts  who  confined  the  trade  and  oppreffed  the  ma- 
nufactures of  the  country.  Though  thofe  complaints 
produced  no  ad  of  parliament,  they  had  probably  in- 
timidated the  company  fo  far,  as  to  oblige  them  to 
reform  their  conduft.  The  terms  of  admiffion  are 
now  faid  to  be  quite  eafy ;  and  the  diredlors  either 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  fubjeft  the  trade  to  any 
burdenfome  rcftraint  or  regulations,  or  at  leaft  have 
not  of  late  exercifed  that  power. 

2.  The  Rujfta  Company  was  firft  projeded  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VL  executed  in 
the  firll  and  fecond  years  of  Philip  and  Mary;  but  had 
not  its  perfedion  till  its  charter  was  confirmed  by  ad 
of  parliament,  imder  queen  Elizabeth,  in  J566.  It 
had  its  rife  from  certain  adventurers,  who  were  fent 
in  three  velTcls  on  the  difcovery  of  new  countries ;  and 
to  find  out  a  north-eall  paflage  to  China :  thefe,  fall- 
ing into  the  White  Sea,  and  making  up  to  the  port 
cf  Archangel,  were  exceedingly  well  received  by  the 
Mufcovites  ;  and,  at  their  return,  fohcited  letters  pa- 
tent to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  commerce  of  lluffia, 
for  which  they  had  formed  an  afibciation. 

By  their  charter,  the  aflbciation  was  declared  a  bo- 
dy politic,  under  the  name  of  the  Company  of  Merch- 
ant-adventurers of  England^  for  the  difcovery  of  lands, ^ter- 
ritories, iflands,  tfc.  unknown^  or  unfrequented.  Their 
privileges  were,  to  have  a  governor,  four  cx)nfuls,  and 
twenty-four  affiitants,  for  their  commerce  ;  for  their 
policy,  to  make  laws,  inflid  penalties,  fend  out  fliips 
to  make  difcoveries,  take  polfeffion  of  them  in  the 
king's  name,  fet  up  the  banner  royal  of  England, 
plant  them  ;  and  laftly,  the  exclufive  privilege  of  tra- 
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ding  to  Arcliangel,  and  other  ports  of  Mufcovy,  not  Campan 
yet  frequented  by  the  Engliih. 

This  charter,  not  being  fufiiciently  guarded,  was 
confirmed  by  parliament  in  the  eighth  year  of  queen 
Elizabeth  ;  wherein  it  was  tnaded,  that  in  regard  the 
former  name  was  too  long,  they  fliould  now  be  called 
Company  of  EngH/h  Merchants  for  dif covering  new  trades  ; 
under  which  name,  they  fhould  be  capable  of  acqui- 
ring and  holding  all  kind  of  lands,  manors,  I'tnts,  &:c. 
not  exceeding  a  hundred  marks /^fr  ami.  and  not  held 
of  her  majelly ;  that  no.  part  of  the  continent,  ifland, 
harbour,  &c.  not  known  or  frequented  before  the  firll 
enterprize  of  the  merchants  of  their  company,  fituated 
to  the  north,  or  north-weft,  or  north-eaft  of  London ; 
nor  any  part  of  the  continent,  iflands,  &c.  under  the 
obedience  of  the  emperor  of  Rufiia,  or  in  the  coun- 
tries of  Armenia,  Media,  Hyrcania,  Perfia,  or  the 
Cafpian  fea,  firould  be  vifited  by  any  fubjeds  of  Eng- 
land, to  exercife  any  commerce,  without  the  confent 
of  the  faid  company,  on  pain  of  confifcation.  The 
faid  company  fliall  ufe  no  fhips  in  her  new  commerce 
but  thofe  of  the  nation  ;  nor  tranfport  any  cloths, 
ferges,  or  other  woollen  ftuffs,  tiU'  they  have  been 
dyed  and  prefled.  That  in  cafe  the  company  difoon- 
tinue  of  itfelf  to  unload  commodities  in  the  road  of  the 
abbey  of  S.  Nicolas,  in  Rufiia,  or  fome  other  port,  on 
the  north  coails  of  Ruffia,  for  the  fpace  of  three  years, 
the  other  fubjeds  of  England  fliall  be  allowed  to  traf- 
fic to  Narva,  while  the  faid  company  difcontinues 
its  commerce  into  Ruffia,  only  ufing  Englifli  veflels. 

This  company  fubfifted  with  reputation  almoft  a 
whole  century,  till  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  It  is 
faid,  the  czar  then  reigning,  hearing  of  the  murder 
of  king  Chaidesl.  ordered  all  the  Englifli  in  his  Hates 
to  be  expelled  ;  which  the  Dutch  taking  the  advan- 
tage of,  fettled  ill  their  room.  After  the  Reiloration, 
the  remains  of  the  company  re-efiiabliflied  part  of  their 
commerce  at  Archangel,  but  never  with  the  fame  fuc- 
cefs  as  before  the  Ruffians  being  now  well  accuftom- 
ed  to  the  Dutch  merchants  and  merchandize. 

This  company  fubfifts  ftill,  under  the  diredion  of 
a  governor,  four  confuls,  and  affiliants.  By  the  loth 
and.  nth  of  William  III.  c.  6,  the  fine  for  admiffion 
was  reduced  to  5L 

3.  The  Eaftland  Company  was  inct^rporated  by  queen 
Elizabeth.  Its  charter  is  dated  in  the  year  1579.  By 
the  firft  article  the  company  is  ereded  into  a  body  po- 
litic, under  the  title  of  the  Company  of  Merchants  of  the 
Eafi;  to  confift  of  Enghflimen,  all  real  merchants,  who 
have  exercifed  the  bufinefs  thereof,  and  trafficked  thro' 
the  Sound,  before  the  year  1568,  into  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Poland,  Livonia,  Prnffia,  P<mierania,  &c.  as  alfo 
Revel,  Coningfljerg,  Dantzick^^. Copenhagen,  &c.  ex- 
cepting Narva,  Mufcovy,  and  its  dependencies.  Moft; 
of  the  following  articles  grant  them  the  ufual  prero-  • 
gatives  of  fuch  companies  ;  as  a  feal,  governor,  courts, 
laws,  &c. 

The  privileges  peculiar  to  this  company  are,  that 
none  fliall  be  admitted  a  member  who  is  already  a 
member  of  any  other  company  ;  nor  any  retail-dealer 
at  all.  That  no  merchant  qualified  be  admitted  -with- 
out paying  fix  pounds  thirteen  fliillings  and  fix-pence. 
That  a  member  of  another  company,  defiring  to  re- 
nounce the  privileges  thereof,  and  to  be  received  into 
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Company,  that  of  the  Eaft,  (hall  be  admitted  ^ra/w;  provided  he 
procures  the  fame  favour  for  a  merchant  of  the  Eaft 
willing  to  fill  his  place.  That  the  merchant-adven- 
turers who  never  dealt  in  the  Eaft,  in  the  places  ex- 
prefTed  in  the  charter,  may  be  received  as  members  of 
the  company  on  paying  forty  marks;  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  this  union  of  the  Adventurers  of  England 
with  the  Company  of  the  Eaft,  each  fhall  retain  its 
rights  and  privileges.  That  they  fiiall  export  no 
cloths  but  what  are  dyed  and  prefled,  except  a  hun- 
dred pieces  per  annum.,  which  are  allowed  tliem  gratis. 
This  charter  was  confirmed  by  Charles  II.  in  1629, 
with  this  addition,  that  no  perfon,  of  what  quality 
foever,  living  in  London,  fliould  be  admitted  a  member, 
unlefs  he  were  free  of  the  city.  This  company  was 
complained  of  as  a  monopoly,  and  firft  curtailed  by 
legal  authority  in  1672;  and  fince  the  declaration  of 
rights  in  1689,  exift  only  in  name  ;  but  ftill  continue 
to  eleft  their  annual  officers,  who  are  a  governor,  a 
deputy,  and  twenty-four  afiiftants. 

4.  The  Turky  or  Levant  Company,  had  its  rife  under 
queen  Elizabeth,  in  1581.     James  I.  confirmed  its 
charter  in  1605,  adding  new  piiviliges.    During  the 
civil  wars,  there  happened  fome  innovations  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  company  ;  many  perfons  having  been 
admitted  members,  not  qualified  by  the  charters  of 
queen  Elizabeth  and  king  James,  or  that  did  not  con- 
form to  the  regulations  prefcribed.    Charles  II.  upon 
his  reftoration,  endeavoured  to  fet  it  upon  its  ancient 
bafis ;  to  which  end,  he  gave  them  a  charter,  con- 
taining not  only  a  confirmation  of  their  old  one,  but 
alfo  feveral  new  articles  of  reformation.    By  this,  the 
company  is  erected  into  a  body  politic,  capable  of 
making  laws,  &c.  under  the  title  of  the  Company  of 
Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  feas  of  the  Levant. 
The  number  of  members  is  not  limited,  but  is  ordi- 
narily about  three  hundred.    The  principal  qualifi- 
cation required  is,  that  the  candidate  be  a  freeman  of 
London,  and  a  wholefale  merchant,  either  by  family  or 
by  ferving  an  apprenticefhip  of  feven  years.  Thofe 
under  twenty-five  years  of  age  pay  25 1  fterling  at  their 
admiflion ;  thofe  above,  twice  as  much.    This  fine 
was  reduced  by  ait  of  parliament,  in  1753,  to  20 1. 
and  the  privilege  of  admiflion  extended  to  every  Brr- 
'    tifli  fubjecl.    Each  makes  oath  at  his  entrance  not  to 
fend  any  merchandizes  to  the  Levant  but  on  his  own 
account ;  and  not  to  confign  them  to  any  but  the 
company's  agents  or  factors.    This  reftriftion  is  like- 
wife  enlarged  by  the  above  mentioned  ftatute. 

The  company  has  a  court  or  board  at  London,  which 
is  compofed  of  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  fif- 
teen directors  or  affiftants ;  who  are  all  aftually  to  live 
in  London  or  the  fuburbs.  They  have  alfo  a  deputy- 
governor  in  every  city  and  port,  where  there  are  any 
members  of  the  company.  The  affembly  at  London 
fends  out  the  veflels,  regulates  the  tariff  for  the  price 
at  which  the  European  merchandizes  fent  to  the  Le- 
vant are  to  be  fold,  and  for  the  quality  of  thofe  return- 
ed. It  raifes  taxes  on  merchandizes,  to  defray  impo- 
fitions,  and  the  common  expences  of  the  company ; 
prefents  the  ambaflador  which  the  king  is  to  keep  at 
the  Porte,  eledls  two  confuls  for  Smyrna  and  Con- 
llantlnople,  &c. 

One  of  the  beft  regulations  of  the  company  is,  not 
to  leave  the  confuls,  or  even  ambafTador,  to  fix  the  im- 
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pofitlon  on  vefTels  for  defraying  the  common  expences  Coittpany. 
(a  thing  fatal  to  the  companies  of  moft  other  nations)  ; '  "  v  — ' 
but  to  allow  a  penfion  to  the  ambaflador  and  confuls, 
and  even  to  the  chief  officers,  as  fecretar}-,  chaplain, 
interpreters,  and  janizaries,  that  there  may  not  be  any 
pretence  for  their  raifing  any  fum  at  all  on  the  mer- 
chants  or  merchandizes. 

In  extraordinary  cafes,  the  confuls,  and  eved  the 
ambaflador,  have  recourfe  to  two  deputies  of  the  com- 
pany, refiding  in  the  Levant;  or,  if  the  affair  be  very 
important,  they  aflemble  the  whole  body.  Here  are 
regulated  the  prefents  to  be  given,  the  voyages  to  be 
made,  and  eveiy  thing  to  be  deliberated ;  and  on  the 
refolutions  here  taken,  the  deputies  appoint  the  trea- 
furer  to  furnlfli  the  moneys,  &c.  required. 

The  ordinary  commerce  of  this  company  employs 
from  20  to  25  veflels,  carrying  from  25  to  30  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  merchandizes  exported  thither  are, 
cloths  of  all  kinds  and  colours,  pewter,  lead,  pepper, 
cochineal,  and  a  great  deal  of  filver,  which  thev  take 
up  at  Cadiz :  the  returns  are  in  raw  filk,  galls,  camlets, 
wools,  cottons,  Morocco  leather,  afhes 
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glafs  and  foap,  and  feveral  gums  and  medicinal  dinigs. 
The  commerce  to  Smyrna,  Conftantinople,  and  Scan- 
deroon,  is  not  efteemed  much  lefs  confiderable  than 
that  of  the  Eaft  India  company  ;  but  is,  doubtlefs, 
more  advantageous  to  Britain  ;  becaufe  it  takes  off 
much  more  of  the  Britifli  manufaSures  than  the  other, 
which  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  money.  The  places  re- 
ferved  for  the  commerce  of  this  company  are,  all  the 
ftates  of  Venice,  in  the  gulph  of  Venice  ;  the  ftate  of 
Ragufa  ;  all  the  ftates  of  the  grand  feignior,  and  the 
ports  of  the  Levant  and  Mediterranean  ;  excepting 
Carthagena,  Ahcant,  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Marfellles, 
Toulon,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Civita  Vecchia,  Palermo, 
Meflina,  Malta,  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Corfica  ;  and 
other  places  on  the  coafts  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy. 

5.  The  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  Africa,  efta- 
bliflied  in  1750.  Contrary  to  the  former  pra6llce  with 
regard  to  regulated  companies,  who  were  reckoned 
unfit  for  fuch  fort  of  fervice,  this  company  was  fuh- 
jedted  to  the  obligation  of  maintaining  forts  and  garri- 
fons.  It  wasexprefsly  charged  at  firft  with  the  main- 
tenance of  all  the  Britifli  forts  and  garrifons  that  he 
between  Cape  Blanc  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
afterwards  with  that  of  thofe  only  which  he  between 
Cape  Rouge  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  adt 
which  eftabllflies  this  company  (the  23d  of  George  II. 
c.  31.)  feems  to  have  had  two  diftindl  objedls  in  view; 
firft,  to  reftrain  effcftually  the  opprefiive  and  monopo- 
lizing fpirit  which  is  natural  to  the  directors  of  a  regu- 
lated company;  and,  fecondly,  to  force  them  as  much 
as  poflible  to  give  an  attention,  which  is  not  rratural  to 
them,  towards  the  maintenance  of  forts  and  garri- 
fons. 

For  the  firft  of  thefe  purpofes,  the  fine  for  admiflion 
is  limited  to  forty  flilllings.  The  company  is  pro- 
hibited from  trading  in  their  corporate  capacity,  or 
upon  a  joint  flock;  from  borrovving  money  upon  com- 
mon feal,  or  from  laying  any  refti-aints  upon  the  trade 
which  may  be  carried  on  freely  from  all  places,  and  by 
all  perfons  being  Britifli  fubjeds,  and  paying  the  fine. . 
The  government  Is  in  a  committee  of  nine  perfons  who 
m<ct  at  London,  but  who  are  chofen  aniiUaUy  by  the 
F  f  freemcij 
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Company,  freemen *of  the  company  at  London,  Briftol,  and  Li- 
^"'—y^'-^  vevpool ;  three  from  each  place.    No  committee-maa 
can  be  continued  in  office  for  more  than  three  years 
together.    Any  committee-man  might  be  removed  by 
the  beard  of  trade  and  plantations  ;  now  by  a  com- 
mittee of  council,  after  being  heard  in  his  own  defence. 
The  committee  are  forbid  to  export  negroes  from 
Africa,  or  to  import  any  African  goods  into  Great 
Britain.    But  as  they  are  charged  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  forts  and  garrifons,  they  may  for  that  purpofe 
export  from  Great  Britain  to  Africa  goods  and  (lores 
of  different  kinds.    Out  of  the  money  which  they 
(hall  receive  from  the  company,  they  are  allowed  a  fum 
not  exceeding  eight  hundred  pounds  for  the  falaries  of 
their  clerks  and  agents  at  London,  Briftol,  and  Liver- 
pool; the  houfe-rent  of  their  ofiice  at  London;  and 
all  other  expences  of  management,  commiflion,  and  a- 
gency,  in  England.    What  remains  of  this  fum,  after 
defraying  thofe  different  expences,  they  may  divide 
among  themfelves,  as  compenfation  for  their  trouble, 
in  what  manner  they  think  proper.    "  By  this  conlti- 
tution,  it  might  have  been  expefted  (Dr  Smith  ob- 
ferves),  that  the  fpirit  of  monopoly  would  have  been 
elfeftually  reftrained,  and  the  firft  of  thefe  purpofes 
fufficiently  anfv\'ered.    It  would  feem,  however,  that 
it  had  not.    Though  by  the  4th  of  George  IfL  c.  20.- 
the  fort  of  Senegal,  with  all  its  dependencies,  had  been 
veiled  in  the  company  of  merchants  trading  to  Africa, 
yet  in  the  year  following  (by  the  5th  of  George  IIL 
G.  44.),  not  only  Senegal  and  its  dependencies,  but  the 
whole  coaft  from  the  port  of  Sallee,  in  South  Barbary, 
to  Cape  Rouge,was  exempted  from  the  jiirifdiclion  of 
that  company,  was  veiled  in  the  crown,  and  the  trade 
to  it  declared  free  to  all  his  majefty's  fubjefts.  The 
company  had  been  fufpeAed  of  reftraining  the  trade, 
and  of  eftablifhing  fome  fort  of  improper  monopoly. 
It  is  not,  however,  very  eafy  to  conceive  how,  under 
the  regulations  of  the  23d  George  IL  they  could  do 
fo.    From  the  printed  debates  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons (not  always  the  moft  authentic  records  of  truth), 
It  appears,  however,,  that  they  have  been  accufed  of 
this.    The  members  of  the  committee  of  nine  being 
all  merchants,  and  tlie  governors  and  fadlors,  in  their 
different  fort&  and  fettlements,^  being  all  dependent 
upon  them,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  latter  might  have 
given  peculiar  attention  to  the  confignments  and  com- 
miffions  of  the  former,  which  would  eftablifh  a  real 
monopoly.'', 

For  the  fecond' purpofe  menttoned,  the  maintenance 
of  the  forts  and  garrifons,  an  annual  fum  has  been  al- 
lotted to  them  by  parliament,  generally  about  13,000!. 
For  the  proper  application  of  this  fum,  the  committee 
is  obliged  to  account  annually  to  the  curfitor  baron  of 
exchequer;  which  account  is  afterwards  to  be  laid 
before  parliament.  *'  But  parliament  (continues  our 
author),  which  gives  fo  little  attention  to  the  applica- 
tion of  millions,  is  not  likely  to  give  much  to  that  of 
13,000!.  a-year  ;  and  the  curfitor  baron  of  exchequer, 
from  his  profeffion  and  education,  is  not  likely  to  be 
profoundly  flcilled  in  the  proper  expence  of  forts  and 
garrifons.  The  captains  of  his  majefty's  navy,  indeed, 
or  any  other  commiflioned  officers,  appointed  by  the 
board  of  admiralty,  m.ay  enquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  forts  and  garrifons,  and  report  their  obfervations 
to  tliat  boar^.    But  that  board  feeraa  to  have  no  di- 
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ty  to  corredl  thofe  whofe  conduft  it  may  thus  enquire  '"  "  V" 
into;  and  the  captains  of  his  majelly's  navy,  befides, 
are  not  fuppofed  to  be  always  deeply  learned  in  the 
fcience  of  fortification.  Removal  from  an  office,  whicli 
can  be  enjoyed  only  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  of 
which  the  lawful  emoluments,  even  during  that  term, 
are  fo  very  fmall,  feems  to  be  the  utmoil  punifliment 
to  which  any  committee-man  is  liable  ;  for  any  fault, 
except  direct  malverfation,  or  embezzlement  either  of 
the  public  money  or  of  that  of  the  company,  and  the 
fear  of  that  puniihment,  can  never  be  a  motive  af  fu£R- 
cient  weight  to  force  a  continual  and  careful  attention 
to  a  bufinefs  to  which  he  has  no  other  intereft  to  at- 
tend: "^1  he  committee  are  accufed  of  having  fent  out 
bricks  and  ftones  from  England  for  the  reparation  of 
Cape  Coaft  Caftle  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  a  bufinefs 
for  which  parliament  had  feveral  times  granted  an  ex- 
traordinary  fum  of  money..  Thefe  bricks  and  ftoneis 
too,  which  had  thus  been  fent  upon  fo  long  a  voyage, 
were  faid  to  have  been  of  fo  bad  a  quality,  that  it  was- 
neceffary  to  rebuild  from  the  foundation  the  walls 
which  had  been  repaired  with  them.  The  forts  and 
garrifons  which  lie  north  of  Cape  Rouge,  are  not  only 
maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  ftate,  but  are  under 
the  immediate  government  of  the  executive  power;  and 
why  thofe  which  lie  fouth  of  that  Cape,  and  which  too 
are,  in  part  at  leaft,  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the 
ftate,  ftiould  be  under  a  different  government,  it  feems, 
not  very  eafy  even  to  imagine  a  good  reafon." 

The  above  company  fucceeded  that  called  The 
Royal  Jifr'ican  Company,  which  traded  upon  a  joint  ftock 
with  an  exclufive  privilege.  Though  England  begaa 
to  trade  to  Africa  as  eaily  as  the  year  1536,  and  feve- 
ral voyages  were  made  to  Guinea  in  1588,  and  fomc 
following  years,  for  the  importation  of  gold  and  ele- 
phants teeth,  nothing  like  a  company  was  formed  till 
the  year  1588,  when  queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  patent 
of  exclufive  privilege  to  certain  perfons  for  ten  years.. 
In  1618,  king  James  I.  eftablifhed  a  company  by  char- 
ter, which  was  foon  difiolved.  Another  company  was 
erefted  by  charter  of  Charles  I.  in  1 631,  which  met 
with  little  fuccefs  ;  but  the  demand  for  negroes  in  the 
Englifti  American  plantationa  increafing,  a  third  com- 
pany was  eftabliftied  by  a  charter  granted  1662,  in 
favour  of  the  duke  of  Yoi-k  ;  fccuring  to  him  the  com- 
merce of  all  the  country,  coafts,  iflands,  &c.  belonging 
to  the  crown  of  England,  or  not  poffeffed  by  any  other 
Chriftian  prince  ;  from  Cape  Blanco  in  20°  N.  Lat.  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ia  34°  34'  S.  Lat.  The  char- 
ter was  foon  after  returned  into  the  king's  hands  by  the 
duke,  and  revoked,,  by  confent  of  the  parties  affocia- 
ted  with  him  in  the  enterprize  ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  the  fourth  and  laft  exclufive  company  was  efta- 
bliftied  and  incorporated  by  letters  patent  in  1672, 
under  the  title  of  the  Royal  African  Company.  A  ca- 
pital was  foon  raifed  of  1 1 1,000 1.  and  this  new  com- 
pany improved  their  trade,  and  increafed  their  forts  ; 
but  after  the  Revolution  in  1689,  this  trade  was  laid 
open.  In  1698,  all  private  traders  to  Africa  were 
obliged  by  ftat.  9  and  10  Will,  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  in 
order  to  affift  the  compahy  in  maintaining  their  forts 
and  faftories.  But  notvvithftanding  this  heavy  tax, 
the  company  were  ftill  unable  to  maintain  the  com- 
petition j  their  ftock  and  credit  gradually  dechned. 

In 
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mpfDiy.  In  '712,  their  debts  had  become  fo  great,  that  a  parti- 
cular a£l  of  parliament  was  thought  neceflary,  both  for 
their  fecurity  and  for  that  of  their  creditors.  It  was 
enafted,  that  the  rcfolution  of  two-thirds  of  thefe  cre- 
ditors in  number  and  value,  fhould  bind  the  reil,  both 
with  regard  to  the  time  which  fliould  be  allowed  to 
the  company  for  the  payment  of  their  debts,  and 
with  regard  to  any  other  Agreement  which  it.  might  be 
thought  proper  to  make  with  them  concerning  thofe 
debts.  In  1730,  their  affairs  were  in  fo  great  dlfoi-- 
der,  that  they  were  altogether  incapable  of  maintain- 
ing their  forts  and  garrifons  ;  the  fole  purpofe  and  pre- 
text of  their  inftitution.  From  that  year  till  their 
final  diffolutlon,  the  parliament  judged  it  neceffary  to 
allow  the  annual  fum  of  ten  thoufand  pounds  for  that 
purpofe.  In  1732,  after  having  been  for  many  years 
lofers  by  the  trade  of  carrying  negroes  to  the  Weft 
Indies,  they  at  laft  refolved  to  give  it  up  altogether  ; 
to  fell  to  the  private  traders  to  America  the  negroes 
which  they  purchafed  upon  the  coail  ;  and  to  employ 
their  fervants  in  a  trade  to  the  inland  parts  of  Africa 
for  gold  duft,  elephants  teeth,  dyeing  drugs,  &c.  But 
their  fuccefs  in  this  more  confined  trade  was  not  great- 
er than  in  their  former  extenfive  one.  Their  affairs 
•continued  to  go  gradually  to  decline,  till  at  laft  being 
in  every  refpeft  a  bankrupt  company,  they  were  dif- 
folved  by  aft  of  parliament,  and  their  forts  and  gar- 
rifons vefted  in  the  prefent  Regulated  Company  of  Mer- 
chants trading  to  Africa, 

II.  Joint-Stock  Companies,  eftablifhed  either  by 
royal  charter  or  by  aft  of  parliament,  differ  in  feveral 
refpefts,  not  only  from  regulated  companies,  but  from 
private  copartneries,  i.  In  a  private  copartnery,  no 
partner,  without  the  confent  of  the  company,  can 
transfer  his  ftiare  to  another  perfon,  or  introduce  a 
new  member  into  the  company.  Each  member,  how- 
ever, may,  upon  proper  warning,  withdraw  from  the 
•copartnery,  and  demand  payment  from  them  of  his 
(hare  of  the  common  ftock.  In  a  joint-ftock  company, 
on  the  contrary,  no  member  can  demand  payment  of 
his  fliare  from  the  company;  but  each  member  can, 
without  their  confent,  transfer  his  fliare  to  another 
perfon,  and  thereby  introduce  a  new  member.  The 
value  of  a  fliare  in  a  joint-ftock  is  always,  the  price 
i^vhich  it  will  bring  in  the  market  ;  and  this  may  be 
either  greater  or  lefs,  in  any  proportion,  than  the  fum 
which  its  owner  ftands  credited  for  in  the  ftock  of  the 
'Company.  2.  In  a  private  copartnery,  each  partner  is 
bound  for  the  debts  contrafted  by  the  company  to  the 
whole  extent  of  his  fortune.  In  a  joint-ftock  com- 
pany, on  the  contrary,  each  partner  is  bound  or.ly  to 
the  extent  -of  his  lhare. 

The  trade  of  a  joint-ftock  company  is  always  ma- 
naged by  a  court  of  direftors.  This  court  indeed  is 
frequently  fubjeft,  in  many  refpects,  to  the  controul 
■of  a  general  court  of  proprietors.  But  the  greater 
,  part  of  thofe  proprietors  feldom  pretend  to  underlland 
any  thing  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  company  ;  and  when 
the  fpirit  of  fatlion  happens  not  to  prevail  among 
them,  give  themfelves  no  trouble  about  it,  but  receive 
contentedly  fuch  half  yearly  or  yearly  dividend  as  the 
direftors  think  proper  to  make  to  them.  This  total 
exemption  from  trouble  and  from  rifle,  beyond  a  Hmi- 
ted  fum,  encourages  many  people  to  become  adven- 
turers in  joint-ftock  companies,  who  would  upon  no 
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account  hazard  their  fortunes  in  any  private  Copart-  Comparif. 
nery.  iSueh  companies,  therefore,  commonly  di-aw  to  ^"""^ 
themfelves  much  greater  ftocks  than  any  private  co- 
partnery can  boad  of.  The  trading  ftock  of  the 
South  Sea  company,  at  one  time,  amounted  to  upwards 
of  thirty- three  millions  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 
The  directors  of  fuch  companies,  however,  being  the 
managers  rather  of  other  peoples  money  than  of  their 
own,  it  cannot  well  be  expetled  that  they  fliould  watch 
over  it  with  the  fame  anxious  vigilance  with  which  the 
partners  in  a  private  copartnery  frequently  watch  over 
their  own.  Like  the  ftewards  of  a  rich  man,  they  arc 
apt  to  confider  attention  to  fmall  matters  as  not  for 
their  mafter's  honour,  and  very  eafily  give  themfelves 
a  difpenfation  from  having  it.  Negligence  and  pro- 
fufion,  therefore,  muft  always  prevail,  more  or  lefs,  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  fuch  a  company.  It 
is  upon  this  account  that  joint-ftock  companies  for  fo- 
reign trade  have  fcldom  been  able  to  maintain  the  com- 
petition againft  private  adventurers.  They  have,  ac- 
cordingly, very  feldom  fucceeded  without  an  exclufive 
privilege ;  and  frequently  have  not  fucceeded  with 
one.  Without  an  exclufiee  privilege  they  have  com- 
monly mifmanaged  the  trade.  With  an  exclufive  pri- 
vilege they  have  both  mifmanaged  and  confined  it. 

The  principal  joint-ftock  companies  prefently  fub- 
fifting  in  Great  Britain  are,  the  South  Sea  and  the  Eeiji 
India  companies ;  to  which  may  be  added,  though  of 
very  inferior  magnitude,  the  Hud/on' s  Bay  company. 

I.  The  South-Sea  Company.  During  the  long  war 
with  France  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  the  payment 
of  the  failors  of  the  royal  navy  being  negle&ed,  they  re- 
ceived tickets  inilead  of  money,  and  were  frequently  ob* 
hged,  by  their  neceiTities,  to  fell  thefe  tickets  to  avarici- 
ous men  at  a  difcount  of  40  and  fometimes  pet-  cent* 
By  this  and  other  means,'  the  debts  of  th^  nation  un- 
provided for  by  parliament,  and  which  amounted  to 
9,471,3211.  fell  into  the  hands  of  thefe  ufurers.  On 
which  Mr  Harley,  at  that  time  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  propofed  a 
fcheme  to  allow  the  proprietors  of  thefe  debts  and  de- 
ficiences  6 per  cent,  per  anniitn,  and  to  incorporate  them 
for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the  South 
Sea  ;  and  they  were  accordingly  incorporated  under 
the  title  of  "  the  Gqvernor  and  Company  of  Merch- 
ants of  Great  Britain  trading  to  the  South  Seas,  and 
other  parts  of  America,  and  for  encouraging  the  Fifli- 
ery,"  &.c. 

Though  this  company  feem  formed  for  the  fake  of 
commerce,  the  miniltry  never  thought  ferioufly,  du- 
ring the  courfe  of  the  war,  about  making  any  fettle- 
ment  on  the  coaft  of  South  America,  which  was  what 
flattered  the  expedlations  of  the  people ;  nor  was  it 
ever  carried  into  execution  by  this  company. 

Some  other  fums  were  lent  to  the  government  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  at  6  per  cent.  In  the  third 
of  George  I.  the  intereft  of  the  whole  was  reduced  to 
5  per  cent,  and  the  company  advanced  two  millions 
more  to  the  government  at  the  fame  intereft.  By  the 
ftatute  of  the  6th  of  George  I.  it  was  decLired,  that 
they  might  redeem  all  or  any  of  the  redeemable  na- 
tional debts  ;  in  confideration  of  which,  the  company 
were  empowered  to  augment  their  capital  according 
to  the  fums  they  fliould  difcharge  :  and  for  enabling 
them  to  raife  fuch  fums  for  purchafing  annuities,  ex- 
F  t  2  changing 
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Company,  changing  for  ready  money  new  exchequer  bills,  car- 
^-y—^  rying  on  their  trade,  8cc.  they  might,  by  fuch  means 
as  they  fhould  think  proper,  raife  fuch  fums  of  money 
as  in  a  general  court  of  the  company  fhould  be  judged 
neceffary.  The  company  were  alfo  empowered  to 
raife  money  on  the  contrails,  bonds,  or  obligations 
under  their  common  feal,  on  the  credit  of  their  capi- 
tal ftock.  But  if  the  fub-governor,  deputy-governor, 
or  other  members  of  the  company,  fhould  purchafe 
lands  or  revenues  of  the  crown  upon  account  of  the 
corporation,  or  lend  money  by  loan  or  anticipation  on 
any  branch  of  the  revenue,  other  than  fuch  part  only 
on  which  a  credit  of  loan  was  granted  by  parliament, 
fuch  fub-governor,  or  other  member  of  the  company, 
fhould  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  money  fo  lent. 

The  fatal  South  Sea  fcheme,  tranfafted  in  the  year 
1720,  was  executed  upon  the  lail  mentioned  ftatute. 
The  company  had  at  firft  fct  out  with  good  fuccefs, 
and  the  value  of  their  flock,  for  the  lirit  five  years,  had 
rifen  fafler  than  that  of  any  other  company ;  and  his 
majefly,  after  purchaiing  io,oool.  flock,  had  conde- 
fcended  to  be  their  governor.  Things  were  in  this  fi- 
tuation,  when,  taking  advantage  of  the  above  flatute, 
the  South  Sea  bubble  was  projefted.  The  pretence 
was,  to  raife  a  fund  for  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the 
South  Sea,  and  purchafmg  annuities,  Sec  paid  to  theo- 
ther  companies:  and  propofals  were  printed  and  diflribu- 
ted,  fliovving  the  advantages  of  thi^  delign.  The  fum 
neceffary  for  carrying  it  on,  together  with  the  profits 
that  were  to  arife  from  it,  were  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  fliares,  or  fubfcriptions,  to  be  purchafed 
by  perfons  difpofed  to  adventure  therein.  And  the 
better  to  carry  on  the  deception,  the  directors  enga- 
ged to  make  very  large  dividends ;  and  aftually  de- 
—clared,  that  every  lool.  original  ftock  would  yield  ^ol. 
per  annum  :  which  occafioned  fo  great  a  rife  of  their 
flock,  that  a  fhare  of  lool.  was  fold  for  upwards  of 
800 1.  This  was  in  the  month  of  July  ;  but  before 
the  end  of  September  it  fell  to  150I.  by  which  multi- 
tudes were  ruined,  and  fuch  a  fcene  of  diftrefs  occa- 
fioned, as  is  fcarcely  to  be  conceived.  But  the  con- 
fequences  of  this  infamous  fcheme  are  too  well  known; 
moil  of  the  directors  were  fevercly  fined,  to  the  lofs 
of  nearly  all  their  property  ;  fome  of  them  had  no 
hand  in  the  deceptiori,  nor  gained  a  farthing  by  it ; 
but  it  was  agreed,  they  ought  to  have  oppofed  and 
prevented  it. 

The  South  Sea  company  never  had  any  forts  or 
garrifons  to  maintain,  and  therefore  were  entirely  ex- 
empted from  one  great  expence,  to  which  other  joint- 
ftock  companies  for  foreign  trade  are  fubjecft.  But 
they  had  an  immenfe  capital  divided  among  an  im- 
menfe  number  of  proprietors.  It  was  naturally  to  be 
expefted,  therefore,  that  folly,  negligence,  and  pro- 
fufion,  fhauld  prevail  in  the  whole  management  of  their 
affairs. 

Their  flock-jobbing  fpeculations  were  fucceeded  by 
mercantile  projedls,  which,  Dr  Smith  obferves,  were 
not  much  better  condufted.  The  firft  trade  which 
they  engaged  in,  was  that  of  fupplying  the  Spanifh 
Well  Indies  with  negroes,  of  which  (in  confequence 
of  what  was  called  the  Affiento  contraft  granted  them 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht)  they  had  the  exclullve  pri- 
vilege. But  as  it  was  not  expefted  that  much  profit 
could  be  made  by  this  trade,  both  the  Portuguefe  and 
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French  companies,  who  had  enjoyed  it  upon  the  fame  Com;' 
terms  before  them,  having  been  ruined  by  it,  they  -"-^ 
were  allowed,  as  compenfation,  to  fend  annually  a 
fhip  of  a  certain  burden  to  trade  direftly  to  the  Spa- 
nifli  Weft  Indies.  Of  the  ten  voyages  which  this  an- 
nual fhip  was  allowed  to  make,  they  are  faid  to  have 
gained  confiderably  by  one,  that  of  the  Royal  Caro- 
line in  1 73 1,  and  to  have  beenlofers,  more  or  lefs,  by 
almofl  all  the  refl.  Their  ill  fuccefs  was  imputed,  by 
their  fadlors  and  agents,  to  the  extortion  and  oppref- 
fion  of  the  Spanifh  government  ;  but  was,  perhaps, 
principally  owing  to  the  profufion  and  depredations 
of  thofe  very  factors  and  agents ;  fome  of  whom  are 
faid  to  have  acquired  great  fortunes  even  in  one  year. 
In  1734,  the  company  petitioned  the  king,  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  difpofc  of  tlie  trade  and  tunnage 
of  their  annual  fliip,  on  account  of  the  little  profit 
which  they  made  by  it,  and  to  accept  of  fuch  equiva- 
lent as  they  could  obtain  from  the  king  of  Spain. 

In  1724,  this  company  had  undertaken  the  whale- 
fifhery.  Of  this,  indeed,  they  had  no  monopoly  ;  but 
as  long  as  they  carried  it  on,  no  other  Britifn  fubje£ts 
appear  to  have  engaged  in  it.  Of  the  eight  voyages 
which  their  fhips  made  to  Greenland,  they  were  gain- 
ers by  one,  and  lofers  by  all  the  refl.  After  their 
eighth  and  lafl  voyage,  when  they  had  fold  their  fhips, 
flores,  and  utenfils,  they  found  that  their  whole  lofs, 
upon  this  branch,  capital  and  intereft  included,  a- 
mounted  to  upwards  of  L.  237,000. 

In  1722,  this  company  petitioned  the  parliament  to 
be  allowed  to  divide  their  immenfe  capital  of  more 
than  L.  33,800,000,  the  whole  of  which  had  been 
lent  to  government,  into  two  equal  parts :  The  one 
half,  or  upwards  of  L.  1 6,900,000,  to  be  put  upon  the 
fame  footing  with  other  government  annuities,  and 
not  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  debts  contradled,  or  loffes  in- 
curred, by  the  directors  of  the  company,  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  their  mercantile  projefls  ;  the  other  half 
to  remain,  as  before,  a  trading  flock,  and  to  be  fub- 
je6l  to  tliofe  debts  and  loffes.  The  petition  was  too 
reafonable  not  to  be  granted.  In  1733,  they  again 
petitioned  the  parhament,  that  three-fourths  of  their 
trading  flock  might  be  turned  into  annuity  flock,  and 
only  one-fourth  remain  as  trading  ilock,  or  expofed 
to  the  hazards  aiifing  from  the  bad  management  of 
their  diredlors.  Both  their  annuity  and  trading  flocks 
had,  by  this  time,been  reduced  more  thanL.  2,000,000 
each,  by  feveral  different  payments  from  government; 
fo  that  this  fourth  amounted  only  to  L.  3,662,784, 
8s.  6  d.  In  1 748,  all  the  demands  of  the  company 
upon  the  king  of  Spain,  in  confequence  of  the  Af- 
fiento contrad,  were,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
given  up  for  what  was  fuppofed  an  equivalent.  An 
end  was  put  to  their  trade  with  the  Spanifh  Weft  In- 
dies, the  remainder  of  their  trading  flock  was  turned 
into  an  annuity  flock,  and  the  company  ceafed  in  e- 
very  refpe£l  to  be  a  trading  company. 

This  company  is  under  the  dire&ion  of  a  governor,  fub- 
governor,  deputy- governor,  and  2 1  direCLors;  but  noper- 
fon  is  qualified  to  be  governor,  his  majefly  excepted,  un- 
lefs  fuch  governor  has,  in  his  own  name  andright,  L. 5000 
in  the  trading  flock ;  the  fub-governor  is  to  have  L.4000,. 
the  deputy-governor  L.  3000,  and  a  director  L.  2000, 
in  the  fame  flock.  In  every  general  court,  eveiy 
member  having  in  his  ovva  name  and  right  L.  500  in 
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lompany.  trading  ftock,  has  one  vote  ;  if  L.  2000  two  votes  ;  if 
L.  3000  three  votes  ;  and  if  L.  5C00  four  votes. 

2.  The  Eaji  India  Company.  The  firft,  or  as  it  is 
called  the  Old  Eail  India  Company,  was  eftablifhed  by 
a  charter  from  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1600;  but  for 
fome  time  the  partners  feem  to  have  traded  with  fe- 
parate  flocks,  though  only  in  the  fhips  belonging  to 
the  whole  company.  In  161 2,  they -joined  their  flocks 
into  one  common  capital ;  and  though  their  charter 
was  not  as  yet  confirmed  by  a<Sl  of  parliament,  it  was 
looked  upon  in  that  early  period  to  be  fufficiently  va- 
lid, and  no  body  ventured  to  interfere  with  their 
trade.  At  this  time  their  capital  amounted  to  about 
L.  740,000,  and  the  fliares  were  as  low  as  L.50  ;  their 
trade  was  in  general  fuccefsful,  notwithftanding  fome 
heavy  lofles,  chiefly  fuflained  through  the  malice  of  the 
Dutch  Eaft  India  company.  In  procefs  of  time, 
however,  it  came  to  be  underftood  that  a  royal  char- 
ter could  not  by  itfelf  convey  an  exclufive  privilege  to 
traders,  and  the  company  was  reduced  to  diftrefs  by 
yeafon  of  the  multitude  of  interlopers  who  carried  off 
the  moft  of  their  trade.  This  continued  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  whole  of 
that  of  James  II.  and  part  of  William  III.  when  in 
1698  a  propofalwas  made  to  parliament  for  advancing 
the  fum  of  L.  2,000,000  to  government,  on  condition 
of  erecting  the  fubfcribers  into  a  new  company  with  ex- 
clufive privileges.  The  old  company  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  fuch  a  formidable  rival,  by 
offering -government  L.  700,000,  nearly  the  amount  of 
their  capital,  at  that  time  ;  but  fuch  were  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  ftate  at  that  time,  that  the  largei  fum,  tho' 
at  eight  per  cent,  intereft,  was  preferred  to  the  fmaller 
at  one  half  the  expence. 

Thus  were  two  Eaft  India  Companies  credled  in 
the  fame  kingdom,  which  could  not  but  be  very  pre- 
judicial to  each  other.  Through  the  negligence  of 
thofe  who  prepared  the  aft  of  parliament  alfo,  the 
new  company  were  not  obliged  to  unite  in  a  joint-flock. 
The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  a  few  private  traders, 
whofe  fubfcriptions  fcarce  exceeded  L.  7200,  infifted  on 
a  right  of  trading  feparately  at  their  own  rifk.  Thus  a 
kind  of  third  company  was  eftablifhed  ;  and  by  their 
mutual  contentions  with  one  another,  all  the  three  were 
brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Upon  a  fubftquent  occa- 
fion,  in  1730,  a  propofal,  was  made  to  parliament  for 
putting  the  trade  under  the  management  of  a  regula- 
ted company,  and  thus  laying  it  in  fome  meafure^  open. 
This,  however,  was  oppofed  by  the  company,  who  re- 
prefented  in  ftrong  terms  the  mifchiefs  likely  to  arife 
^.^  from  fuch  a  proceeding.  "  In  India  (they  faid),  it 
■hh  of  raifed  the  price  of  goods  fo  high,  that  they  were  not 
ations,  worth  the  buying  ;  and  in  England,  by  overftocking 
i'i-  P-  the  market,  it  funk  the  price  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
no  profit  could  be  made  of  them."  Here  Dr  Smith 
remarks,  that  by  a  more  plentiful  fupply,  to  the  great 
advantage  and  conveniency  of  the  public,  it  muft  have 
reduced  very  much  the  price  of  India  goods  in  the 
EngHfti  market,  cannot  well  be  doubted  ;  but  that  it 
fhould  have  raifed  very  much  their  price  in  the  Indian 
market,  feems  not  very  probable,  as  all  the  extraordi- 
nary demand  which  that  competition  could  occafion, 
muft  have  been  but  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  immenfe 
ocean  of  Indian  commerce.  The  increafe  of  demand, 
adds  he,,  though  in  the  beginning  It  may  fometimes 
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raife  the  price  of  goods,  never  fails  to  lower  it  in  the  Company, 
long  run.  It  encourages  production,  and  thereby  in- 
creafes  the  competition  of  the  producers,  who,  in  or- 
der to  underfell  one  another,  have  recourfe  to  new  di-  ( 
vifions  of  labour  and  new  improvements  of  art,  which 
might  never  otherwife  have  been  thought  of.  The 
miferable  effedls  of  which  the  company  complained, 
were  the  cheapnefsof  confuraption  and  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  production,  precifely  the  two  effects 
which  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  political  economy  to  promote. 
The  competition,  however,  of  vv'hich  they  gave  this 
dolefid  account,  had  not  been  allowed  to  continue 
long.  In  1702  the  two  companies  were,  in  fome 
meafure,  united  by  an  indenture  tripartite,  to  whiclj 
the  queen  was  the  third  party;  and, 'in  1708,  they 
were,  by  aCl  of  parliament,  perfeftly  confolidated  into 
one  company  by  their  prefent  name  of  The  United 
Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 
Into  this  a<ft  it  was  tliought  worthy  to  infert  a  claufe,- 
allowing  the  feparate  traders  to  continue  their  traffic 
till  Michaelmas  171 1,  but  at  the  fame  time  empower- 
ing the  directors,  upon  three  years  notice,  to  redeem 
their  capital  of  L.  7200,  and  thereby  convert  the 
whole  capital  of  the  company  into  a  joint-ftock.  By 
the  fame  aft,  the  capital  of  the  company,  in  confe 
quence  of  a  new  loan  to  government,  was  augmented 
from  L.  2,000,000  to  L.  3,200,000.  In  1743,  ano- 
ther million  was  advanced  to  government.  But  this 
being  raifed,  not  by  a  call  upon  the  proprietors,  but 
by  felling  annuities  and  contracting  bond-debts,  it  did 
not  augment  the  ftock  upon  which  the  proprietors 
could  claim  a  dividend.  Thus,  however,  their  trading 
ftock  was  augmented  ;  it  being  equally  liable  with  the 
other  L.  3,200,000,  to  the  loffes  fuftained,  and  debts 
contracted,  by  the  company  in  the  profecution  of 
their  mercantile  projeCts.  From  1708,  or  at  leaft 
from  1711,  this  company  being  freed  from  all  com- 
petitors, and  fully  eftabhfhed  in  the  monopoly  of  the 
Enghfli  commerce  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  carried  on  a 
fuccefsful  trade  ;  and  from  their  profits  made  annually 
a  moderate  dividend  to  their  proprietors.  Unhappily, 
however,  in  a  ftiort  time,  an  inclination  for  war  and 
conqueft  began  to  take  place  among, their  fervants ; 
which,  though  it  put  them  in  pofTeffion  of  extenfive 
territories  and  vaft  nomiisal  revenues,  yet  embarrafled 
their  affairs  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  have  not  to 
this  day  been  able  to  recover  themfelves.  The  parti- 
culars of  thefe  wars  are  given  under  the  articles  Bri- 
tain, and  Indostan.  Here  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
obfcrve,  that  they  originated  during  tlie  war  in  1741 
through  the  ambition  of  M.  Dupleix  the  French  go- 
vernor of  Pondicherry,  who  involved  the  company  in 
the  politics  and  difputes  of  the  Indian  princes.  Af- 
ter carrying  on  hoftilities  for  fome  time  with  various 
fucctfs,  they  at  laft  loft  Madras,  at  that  time  the  prin- 
cipal fettlcment  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  but  it  was  reftored 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  During  the  war 
of  I  755,  they  acquired  the  revenues  of  a  rich  and  ex-  , 
tcnfive  territory,  amounting,  as  was  then  faid,  to  near 
L.  3,000,000  per  annum.  ^ 

For  leveral  years  they  remained  in  quiet  pcfTeftion 
of  the  revenue  arifing  from  this  territory,  though  it 
certainly  never  anfwered  the  expectations  that  had 
been  formed  concerning  it.  But  in  1767  the  Britifts 
miniftry  laid  claim  to  the  territorial  pofftlllons  of  the 
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company,  company,  and  the  revenue  arifing  from  them,  as  of  necefTary  that  he  flionld  have  poffcffed  it,  if  acquired  Compan 
'  "■  -v        right  belonging  to  the  crown  ;  and  the  company,  ra-  by  his  own  purchafe  and  not  by  inheritance,  for  at  v 
ther  than  yitld  up  their  territories  in  this  manner,  leall  one  year,  inftead  of  fix  months,  the  term  requi- 
agreed  to  pay  government  a  yearly  fum  of  L. 400  000.  fite  formei-ly.    The  court  of  24  diredlors  had  before 
They  had  before  this  gradually  augmented  their  divi-  been  chofen  annually  ;  but  it  was  now  enaAtd,  that 
•dend  from  about  fix  to  l^n  per  cent.  ;  that  is,  on  their  each  diredlor  fhould  for  the  future  be  chofen  for  four 
■capital  of   L.  3,200,000,   they  had  raifed  it  from  years  ;  fix  of  them,  however,  to  go  out  of  office  by 
L.  192,000  to  L.  320,000  a-year.    About  this  time  rotation  every  year,  and  not  to  be  capable  of  being  re- 
alfo  they  were  attempting  to  ralfe  it  (till  further,  viz.  chofen  at  the  ele£lion  of  the  fix  new  directors  for  the 
from  10  to  1 2-^/'fr  f^-w/.  ;  but  from  this  they  were  pre-  enfuing  year.    It  was  expedled  that,  in  confequence 
vented  by  two  fvicceffive  a£ls  of  parliament,  the  defign  of  thefe  alterations,  the  courts  both  of  the  proprie- 
-of  which  was  to  enable  them  to  make  a  more  fpeedy  tors  and  directors  would  be  likely  to  aft  with  more 
payment  of  their  debts,  at  this  time  eftimated  at  more  dignity  and  fteadinefs  than  formerly.    But  this  was 
than  fix  or  feven  millions  Sterling.    In  1769  they  re-  far  from  being  the  cafe.    The  company  and  its  fer- 
newed  their  agreement  with  government  for  five  years  vants  fhowed  the  utmoft  indifference  about  the  happi- 
:more,  ftipulating,  that  during  the  courfe  of  that  pe-  nefs  or  mifery  of  the  people  who  had  the  misfortune 
riod  they  ftiould  be  allowed  gradually  to  augment  their  to  be  fubjefted  to  their  jurifdidlion.    This  indifference, 
dividend  to  1  24-/'f'' ;  never  increaflng  it,  however,  too,  was  more  likely  to  be  increafed  than  diminifhed 
more  than  ont per  cent,  annually.    Thus  their  annual  by  fome  of  the  new  regulations.    The  houfe  of  com- 
payments  could  only  be  augmented  by  L.  608,000  be-  mons,   for    inflance,  had    refolved,  that  when  the 
yond  what  they  had  been  before  their  late  territorial  L.  1,600,000  lent  to  the  company  by  government  fhould 
acquifitions.     By  accounts  from  India   in  the  year  be  paid,  and  their  bond-debts  reduced  to  L.  1 ,500,000, 
1 768,  this  revenue,  clear  of  all  deductions  and  military  they  might  then,  and  not  till  then,  divide  eight  ^fr 
cliarges,  was  ffa'-ed  at  L.  2,048,747.    At  the  fame  cent,  upon  their  capital ;  and  that  whatever  remained 
time  they  were  faid  to  poffi-fs  another  revenue,  arifing  of  their  revenues  and  nett  profits  at  home  fhould  be 
partly  fiom  lands,  but  chiefly  from  the  cuftoins  efta-  divided  into  four  parts  ;  three  of  them  to  be  paid  into 
bliflied  at  their  different  fettlcments,   amounting  to  the  exchequer  for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  and  the  fourth 
about  L. 4 39,000.    The  profits  of  their  trade,  too,  to  be  referved  as  a  fund,  either  for  the  further  reduc- 
according  to  the  evidence  of  their  chairman  before  the  tion  of  their  bond-debts,  or  fot  the  difcharge  of  other 
houfe  of  commons,  amounted  to  at  leaft  L. 400,000  contingent  exigencies  which  the  company  might  la- 
per  annum  ;  their  accountant  made  it  L. 500, 000;  and  hour  under.    But  it  could  fcarce  be  expedted  that,  if 
the  loweft  account  flated  it  at  leaft  equal  to  the  high-  the  company  were  bad  flewards  and  bad  fovereigns 
eft  dividend  paid  to  their  proprietors.    Notvvithftand-  when  the  whole  of  their  nett  revenue  and  profits  be- 
ing this  apparent  wealth,  however,  the  affairs  of  the  longed  to  themfelves,  they  would  be  better  when  three- 
company  from  this  time  fell  into  diforder  ;  infomuch  fourths  of  thefe  belonged  to  other  people.    The  regu- 
that  in  1773  iheir  debts  were  augmented  by  an  arrear  lations  of  1773,  therefore,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
to  the  treafury  in  the  payment  of  the  L..  400,000  fti-  troubles  of  the  company.    Among  other  inftitutions, 
pulated  ;  by  another  to  the  cuftomhoufe  for  duties  un-  it  had  been  at  this  time  enabled,  that  the  prefidency 
paid  ;  by  a  large  fum  borrowed  from  the  bank  ;  and  of  Bengal  fliould  have  a  fuperiority  over  the  other  pre- 
by  bills  drawn  upon  them  from  India  to  the  amount  fidencies  in  the  country  ;  the  lalary  of  the  chief  juftice 
of  more  than  L.  1,200,000.    Thus  they  were  not  on-  was  fixed  at  L.Sooo^er  annum,  and  thofe  of  the  other 
ly  obliged  to  reduce  their  dividend  all  at  once  to  fix  judges  at  L.6000  each.    In  confequence  of  this  aft, 
per  cent,  but  to  apply  to  government  for  affiftar.ct.    A  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  who  was  created  a  baronet  on  che 
particular  account  of  this  tranfaftion  is  given  under  the  occafion,  fet  fail,  with  three  other  judges,  for  India 
article  Britain.    Here  it  may  be  mentioned  in  general,  in  the  year  1  774.    The  powers  with  which  they  were 
that  the  event  proved  very  urifavourable  to  the  com-  inverted  were  very  extraordinary.    They  had  the  title 
pany,  as  they  were  now  fubjefted  to  an  interference  of  His  Majefty's  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  In- 
of  government  altogether  unknown  before.     Several  dia.    Civil  law,  common  law,  eccltfiaftical,  criminal, 
important  alterations  were  made  in  their  conftitution  and  admiralty  jnrifdiftion,  belonged  of  right  to  them, 
both  at  heme  and  abroad.    The  fettlements  of  Madras,  They  were  empowered  to  try  Europeans  on  pei  fonai 
Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  which  had  hitherto  been  entirely  aflions,  and  to  affefs  damages,  without  a  jury.  Every 
independent  of  one  another,  were  fubjefted  to  a  gover-  native,  either  dii^cftly  or  indirectly  in  the  lervice  of  the 
nor-general,  affifted  by  a  council  of  four  affeffors.    The  company,  or  in  their  territories,  was  made^ubjeft  to 
nomination  of  the  firft  governor  and  council,  who  were  their  jurilditlion,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  Euro- 
to  refide  at  Calcutta,  was  afTumed  by  parliament  ;  the  peans  from  eluding  juftice  under  tlie  pretence  of  em- 
power of  the  court  of  Calcutta,  which  had  gradually  ploying  natives  in  .the  commiffion  of  their  crimes  ;  fo 
extended  its  jurifdiftion  over  the  reft,  was  now  redu-  that  in  facl  they  were  abfolute  lords  and  fovereigns  of 
ced  and  confined  to  the  trial  of  mercantile  caufes,  the  the  whole  country. 

purpofe  for  which  it  was  originally  inltituted.    In-        Such  exceHive  and  unhmited  powers  conferred  on 

ftead  of  it  a  new  lupreme  court  of  judicature  was  efta-  any  fmall  number  of  men,  could  not  but  be  extremely 

bliflied,  confiding  of  a  chief  juftice  and  three  judges  dilagreeable  to  the  Europeans,  who  had  been  accuftom- 

to  be  appointed  by  the  crown.    Befides  thefe  altera-  ed  to  enjoy  a  liberty  almofl  equally  unbounded  before; 

tions,  the  ftock  necefTary  to  intitle  any  proprietor  to  nor  was  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  judges,  thus  fud- 

vote  at  the  general  courts  was  raifed  from  L.  50c  to  denly  raifed  from  the  rank  of  lubjefts  to  the  height  of 
X-.  looc.    To  vote  on  this  qualification,  too,  it  was    defpotiim,  would  always  ufe  their  power  in  an  unexcep- 
tionable 
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'ompany.  tionable  manner.  The  defign  of  the  cftablifhment  was  to 
v~— '  preferve  the  commerce  and  revenues  of  the  company  from 
depredation,  by  fubjecling  its  fervant3  to  the  controiil 
of  the  court  ;  to  relieve  the  fubjeft  from  oppreflion  by 
facilitating  the  means  of  redrefs ;  and  to  fix  a  regular 
courfe  of  juftice  for  the  fecurity  of  liberty  and  proper- 
ty. Inftead  of  confidering  the  circumllances  of  the 
country,  however,  or  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the 
natives,  the  judges  now  precipitately  introduced  the 
Britifh  laws  in  their  full  extent,  without  the  leaft  mo- 
dification to  render  them  agreeable  to  the  Afiatics, 
who  had  been  accuftomed  to  others  of  a  quite  diffe- 
rent nature  ;  nor  did  they  even  pay  the  leaft  regard  to 
the  religious  Inftitutions  or  habits  to  which  the  Indians 
are  fo  obilinately  attached,  that  they  would  fooner 
part  with  life  itfelf  than  break  through  an  article  of 
them. 

Befides  this  it  was  faid,  that,  on  the  firft  arrival-of  the 
judges,  they  endeavoured  to  extend  their  authority  be- 
yond even  what  the  Britifh  legiflature  had  allowed  them.  . 
Hence  they  were  frequently  at  variance  with  the  council; 
and  complaints  of  their  conduft  were  repeatedly  fent  to 
England  by  the  fervants  of  the  CQmpany.  Thefe  pro- 
duced a  letttir  in  1  77*7  from  the  direAors  to  Lord  Wey- 
mouth, fccretary  of  ftate  for  the  fouihern  department. 
In  this  they  ftated,  th;>t  the  fupreme  court  of  India 
had  extended  its  jurifdiilion  to  thofe  whom  it  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  king  or  par- 
liament to  fubje<S:  to  its  authority.  It  had  alfo  taken 
cognizance  of  matters  which,  they  apprehended,  be- 
longed prop  ^rly  to  other  courts.  That  the  judges  con- 
fidered  the  criminal  law  of  England  as  in  force,  and 
binding  on  the  natives  of  Bengal,  though  utterly  re- 
pugnant to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  by  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  governed  ;  and  that  the  jurifdiction  ex- 
ercifed  by  the  fupreme  court  was  incompatible  with 
the  powers  given  by  parHament  to  the  governor-gene- 
ral and  council,  obftrudled  the  adminiftration  of  go- 
vernment, and  tended  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  na- 
tives ;  all  which  they  feared  would  prevent  the  eflablifh- 
ment  of  the  government  of  India  upon  any  fettled  or 
permanent  foundation. 

This  letter  not  having  produced  any  effect,  the  dif- 
contents  of  India,  both  in  the  Europeans  and  natives, 
continued  and  increafed.  The  decifions  of  the  judges 
were  fuch  as  by  no  means  did  them  hcanour.  A  num- 
ber of  adventurers  had  alfo  emigrated  along  with  them, 
in  hopes  of  enriching  themfelves  under  the  new  con- 
ftitution.  Some  of  thefe  were  of  the  loweft  fort  of 
people,  who  had  rendered  it  in  a  manner  impoffible 
for  them  to  remain  in  England  on  account  of  their 
vices  or  extravagance;  Many  fuch  perfons  had  en- 
rolled themfelves  among  the  domeftics  of  the  judges, 
or  had  become  their  immediate  dependents  ;  and 
£ome  of  thefe  were  permitted  to  affumc  the  charac- 
ters of  attorneys,  court-officers,  under-lherifFs,  and 
bailiffs.  It  may  eafily  be  fuppofed,  that  people  of  > 
fuch  charafters  would  find  it  for  their  intereft  to  pro- 
mote fuiis  in  the  fupreme  court  ;  and  in  this  fome  of 
them  employed  themfelves  with  great  fuccefs.  The 
confequence  of  all  this  was,  that  on  the  4th  of  De- 
cember 1780,  a  petition  was  prefented  againft  the  fu- 
preme court  by  a  great  number  of  Britifh  inhabitants 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa.  In 
this,  complaint  was  made  of  the  indifcriniinate  man- 
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ner  in  which  the  judges  of  the  fupreme  court  attempt-  Company. 
ed  to  exercife  the  Englifh  laws  in  that  country,  at  the  ~  * 
fame  time  that  they  refufed  the  undoubted  right  of 
every  Britifti  fubjeft,  viz.  that  of  trial  by  jury.  They 
intreated  the  houfe  *'  to  refledl  on  the  innumerable 
hardfiiips  which  muft  enfue,  and  the  univerfal  confu- 
fion  which  muft  be  occafioned,  by  giving  to  the, volu- 
minous laws  of  England  a  boundlefs  retrofpeftive  pow- 
er in  the  midft  of  Ada,  and  by  an  apphcation  of  thofe 
laws  made  for  the  freeft;  and  moft  enlightened  people 
on  earth,  the  principle  of  whofe  conftitution  was  found-, 
cd  on  virtue  and  liberty,  to  tranfaftions  with  the  na- 
tives of  India,  who  had,  from  time  immemorial,  lived 
under  a  defpotic  government  founded  on  fear  and  re- 
ftraint.  What  muft  be  the  terrors  of  individuals  to 
find  their  titles  to  property,  and  their  tranfaftions  witlv 
the  natives  previous  to  the  eftablifhment  of  this  court 
of  judicature,  tried  by  the  ftandard  of  the  Englifti 
law,  and  by  men  educated  under  its  forms,  and  una- 
voidably imbibing  its  prejudices,  when  no  fuch  laws 
could  be  known  to  or  praftifed  by  natives  or  Euro- 
peans then  refiding  in  the  country,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  there  were  few-  perfons  of  legal  knowledge  in 
thecounti-y  to  advife  or  affift  them  ?  No  tyranny  could 
be  more  fatal  in  its  confequences,  than  that  a  court, 
invefted  with  all  the  authority  of  one  of  the  firft  courts 
in  England,  ifiould  alfo  poffefs  imdefined  powers  and 
jurifdi£lion,  of  which  its  judges  were  the  fole  interpre- 
ters, and  at  fuch  an  immenfe  diftiance  from  the  mother 
country.  This  was  in  truth  the  fituation  of  the  Bri- 
tifti  fubjefts  in  India  at  that  time  ;  for  the  judges  of 
the  fupreme  court  could  at  pleafure  determine  on  the 
denomination  of  a  civil  jui^'',  the  degree  of  guilt  in- 
curred by  any  offence,  the  ft^atute  by  which  it  fhould 
be  tried,  what  penalties  fhould  be  inflifted,  as  well  as 
who  were  and  who  were  not  amenable  to  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  court. 

"  Befides  their  other  powers  alfo,  the  judges  of  the  fu- 
preme court  were  allowed  to  fit  as  a  court  of  chancery, 
and  in  that  capacity  to  revife,  con-eft,  refcind,  or  con-" 
firm  the  decifions  pafted  by  themfelves  as  a  court  of 
law  ;  and,  by  another  part  of  their  conftitution,  they 
wei-e  allowed  to  flop  execution  in  criminal  cafes  until 
his  Majefty's  pleafure  was  known.  The  petitioners 
conceived,  that  there  muft  be  fome  fundamental  error 
in  that  infl.itution,  vi'hich  required  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary degree  of  temper,  integrity,  and  ability,  to  carry 
its  purpofes  into  execution  ;  and  they  did  not  hefitate 
to  declare,  that  to  adminifter  the  powers  appertaining 
to  the  inftitution  of  the  fupreme  court,  without  com- 
mitting flagrant  a&s  of  injuftice,  and  doing  great  de- 
triment to  the  public,  required  more  equity,  modera- 
tion, difcernment,  and  enlightened  abilities,  than  they 
could  hope  to  find  in  any  fet  of  men."  They  con- 
cluded with  earneftly  foliciting  parliament,  that  a  trial- 
by  jury  might  be  granted  to  the  Britifh  fubjefts  in 
Bengal,  in  all  cafes  where  it  was  eftabliftied  by  law  in^ 
England ;  that  the  retrofpeclive  powers  of  the  fu- 
pi'eme  court  might  be  limited  to  the  time  of  its  efta- 
bliftiment  in  Bengal ;  that  it  fliould  be  defined  beyond 
the  power  cf  difcretional  diftinftion,  who  the  perfons. 
were  that  pr-operly  came  under  the  jurifdi6tion  of  the 
court,  and  who  did  not ;  that  it  fhould  be  exprefsly 
declared  what  ftatutes  fhould,  and  what  fliould  not,  be 
In  force  in  Bengal ;  that  dift.ipci  and  feparate  judges 
2-  fcK 
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Company,  for  the  law  and  equity  fides  of  the  court  Ihould  be  ap— 
pointed  ;  and  that  a  power  of  delaying  executions  in 
criminal  cafes  until  his  Majefty's  pleafure  was  known, 
fhould  be  lodged  in  the  governor  and  council. 

This  petition  was  foon  followed  by  another  figned 
by  Warren  Haftings,  Efq;  governor-general,  Philip 
Francis  and  Edward  Wheeler,  Efqs;  counfellors  for  the 
government  and  prefidency  of  Fort- William  in  Ben- 
gal ;  in  which  they  reprefented,  "  that,  though  the  ju- 
rifdiftion  of  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature  at  Cal- 
cutta, as  well  as  the  pow^ers  granted  to  the  governor- 
general  and  council,  were  clearly  limited  by  parlia- 
ment and  the  king's  letters  patent,  yet  the  chief- 
jidlice  and  judges  of  that  court  had  exercifed  authori- 
ty over  perfons  not  legally  within  their  jurifdiftion, 
and  had  illegally  and  improperly  advifed  and  admitted 
fuits  againll  the  governor-general  and  council ;  that 
they  had  attempted  to  execute  their  writs  upon  natives 
of  high  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  who  were  not 
within  their  jurifdi£lion :  the  governor  and  council 
therefore  had  found  themfelves  under  a  neceffity  of 
oppofing  them,  and  of  affording  protedlion  to  the 
country  and  people,  who  were  placed  under  their  own 
immediate  infpeftion,  and  freeing  them  from  the  terrors 
of  a  new  and  ufmped  . dominion.  They  had  even  been 
obliged  to  make  ufe  of  a  military  force,  in  order  to  re- 
fift  the  proceedings  of  the  judges  and  their  officers  : 
And  they  declared,  that  no  other  conduct  could  have 
faved  thofe  provinces  and  the  intereils  of  the  company, 
or  of  the  Britifli  nation  itfelf,  from  the  ruin  with  which 
they  were  thi-eatened.  They  alio  declared  themfelves 
to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  attempt  to  extend,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  thefe  provinces,  the  jurifdiftion  of  the 
fupreme  court  of  judicature,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Englifh  law,  which  were  ftill  more  intolerable  than 
the  law  Itfelf,  would  be  fiich  a  conftraint  on  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  thofe  provinces,  by  the  difference  of 
•fuch  laws  and  forms  from  their  laws,  that  they  might 
at  left  inflame  them,  notwithftanding  their  known 
mildnefs  and  patience,  into  an  open  rebellion."  The 
petition  was  concluded,  by  foliciting  an  indemnity 
from  the  legal  confequences  of  the  reliilance  they  had 
been  obliged  to  make  to  that  court. 

While  the  Britifh  were  thus  expreffing  their  dif- 
.  pleafure  againft  the  conduft  of  thefe  judges,  the  na- 
tives were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confternation  and 
defpair  by  the  adls  of  oppreffion  and  violence  com- 
mitted by  them.  A  profecution  for  forgery  had  been 
commenced  againft  Nundcomar,  a  bramin  of  the 
iirft  rank  in  Bengal.  The  crime  was  not  capital  by 
the  laws  of  Indoftan,  and  had  been  committed  many 
years  before  ;  yet  with  the  utmoft  cruelty  and  In- 
juftice  was  this  man  condemned  and  executed  on  the 
Britifh  ftatute,  by  which  forgery  Is  made  capital  ;  a  fta- 
tute  which,  at  the  commlfTion  of  the  crime,  he  had 
never  heard  of,  nor  could  ever  dream  tliat  he  would  be 
fubjefted  to  Its  power.  What  rendered  this  execution  - 
the  more  remarkable  was,  thatr,  at  the  very  time  when 
charge  of  forgery  was  brought  againft  him,  Nund- 
comar had  been  employed  in  exhibiting  an  accufation 
againil  Mr  Haftings.  This,  together  with  the  hur- 
ry in  which  the  court  were  to  have  him  put  to  death 
(for  the  court  refufed  to  allow  him  a  refpite  till  his 
Majefty's  pleafure  was  known),  made  the  natives  con- 
chide,  that  he  was  executed,  not  on  account  of  the 
86. 
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forgery,  but  for  having  ventured  to  prefer  an  accufa-  Crompany. 
tion  againft  an  Englifli  governor.    In  other  refpedls  ^— -v— 
they  were  terrified  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  many  of  them 
ran  into  the  river  on  feeing  a  bramin  put  to  death 
with  fuch  circumftances  of  ignominy. 

The  alarm  excited  by  the  execution  of  Nundcomar 
was  kept  up  by  frefli  decifions  of  the  fupreme  court. 
Among  thofe  the  Patna  caufe,  as  it  is  commonly- 
called,  was  one  of  the  moft  remarkable.  An  adven- 
turer, named  Shahaz  Beg  Cawn,  had  come  from  Ca- 
bul  in  Perfia  to  Bengal,  Avhere  he  entered  himfelf  in 
the  fervice  of  the  company,  and  was  pi-eferred  to  the 
command  of  a  body  of  horfe.  Having  gained  a  com- 
petent fortune,^and  obtained  from  the  Mogul  a  grant 
of  lands  called  an  Ultumghaiv  in  the  province  of  Bahar, 
he  retired  from  the  army,  and  fettled  in  Patna. 
About  this  time,  when  advanced  In  years,  he  married 
a  woman  of  low  rank,  named  Nadara  Begum,  by  whom 
he  had  no  children.  His  brother,  Allum  Beg,  came 
likewife  to  Patna ;  and  on  his  leaving  the  place  fome 
time  after,  committed  the  care  of  one  of  his  fons, 
named  Behader  Beg,  to  his  brother  Shahaz  Beg  Cawn. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter  In  1776,  a  difpute  enfued 
concerning  the  inheritance  betwixt  the  widow  and 
Behader  Beg.  The  widow  ha-ung  taken  pofleffion 
of  the  whole  property  of  Shahaz,  the  nephew,  as 
adopted  fon  and  heir,  gave  in  a  petition  to  the  provincial 
council  at  Patna,  on  the  2d  of  January  1777,  fetting 
forth  his  claim.  In  this  petition  he  ftated,  that  the 
widow  was  removing  and  fecreting  the  effefts  of  the 
deceafed ;  and  concluded  with  a  prayer,  that  orders 
fliould  be  given  to  prevent  their  removal ;  to  recover 
fuch  as  had  already  been  carried  away  ;  and  that  the 
cadi  or  Indian  judge  fhonld  be  direAed  to  afcertain 
his  right.  As  the  parties  were  Mahometants,  the 
council  of  courfe  referred  the  caufe  to  the  cadi  and 
two  mufties,  the  proper  officers  for  determining  it  ac- 
cording to  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  the  country.  Thefe 
having  inquired  into  the  matter,  reported,  that  the 
title-deeds,  on  which  the  widow  pretended  to  found 
her  right,  appeared  to  be  forged  ;  and  that,  even  if 
they  had  appeared  in  the  life-time  of  Shahaz,  they 
were  ftill  informal,-  on  account  of  a  point  of  the  Ma- 
hometan law,  which  requires,  that  to  make  deeds  of 
gift  vaUd,  poffeffion  fhould  be  entered  into  at  the  time 
of  executing  or  delivering  them  over ;  b'at  that,  as  no 
poffeffion  of  this  kind  had  been  given,  the  eftate  ought 
to  be  divided  according  to  the  Mahometan  law  ;  viz. 
one-fourth  to  the  wife,  and  three-fourths  to  the  ne- 
phew, as  the  reprefentatlve  of  his  father  Allum  Beg, 
who  was  confidered  as  the  more  immediate  heir  of  the 
deceafed.  This  decifion  was  confirmed  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Patna,  with  the  following  exception  in  favour  of 
the  widow,  that  the  heir  at  law  fhould  pay  her  one- 
fourth  of  the  rents  of  the  ultumghav/,  or  royal  grant, 
for  her  fupport  during  life.  The  widow,  however, 
refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  decifion,  or  to  deliver  up  the 
effefts  of  her  hufband  ;  in  confequence  of  which  com- 
pulfatory  methods  were  ufed  ;  when,  by  the  advice  of 
fome  Engliih  lawyers,  an  action  of  trefpafs  was  brought, 
according  to  the  law  of  England,  againft  the  cadi  and 
two  mufties  for  their  proceedings  againft  her,  laying 
the  damages  at  about  66,000 1.  SterUng.  This  procefs 
being  brought  before  the  fupreme  court,  was  by  them 
conducted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  muft  entail  everlafling 
I  infamy 
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aompany.  Jntamy  on  the  aftors.  They  began  with  obliging  the 
cadi  and  muftles  to  find  bail  in  no  lefs  than  40,000 
pounds  for  their  appearance,  which  was  immediately 
given  by  the  council  at  Patna.  The  fupreme  court 
then  having  entered  into  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  and 
decided  the  matter  in  the  moft  rigorous  manner,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  forms  of  Englifh  law,  affeffed  the 
cadi  and  mufties  in  damages  no  lefs  than  30,000!. 
Sterling.  Their  houfes  and  efFefts  were  feized  by  the 
fheriff's  officers,  and  publicly  put  up  to  fale  :  the  cadi, 
who  was  upwards  of  60  years  of  age,  and  had  been  In 
office  for  many  years  with  great  applaufe,  died  on  his 
way  to  the  common  gaol  at  Calcutta,  to  which  the 
nephew  and  two  mufties  were  conveyed,  being  a  dif- 
tance  of  no  lefs  than  400  miles  from  their  former  re- 
fidence  at  Patna.  A  fuit,  however,  was  commenced 
againft  the  widow,  on  account  of  having  forged  the 
title-deeds  by  which  flie  claimed  her  hufband's  eftate  ; 
but  It  was  fupprefled  on  account  of  fome  Infor- 
mality. 

Another  declfion,  by  which  the  fupreme  court  like- 
wife  Incurred  much  cenfure,  was  that  againft  Jagger- 
naut,  the  principal  public  officer  of  a  Mahometan  court 
at  Dacca.  The  aftion  was  brought  at  the  inftigation 
of  an  Englifli  attorney,  in  behalf  of  one  Khyne,  a  fer- 
vant  or  mtlfenger,  who  had  been  fined  and  imprifoned 
for  a  mifdemeanor,  in  which  Jaggernaut  had  concur- 
red in  virtue  of  his  office  as  judge  of  the  Nizamut 
(the  name  of  the  Mahometan  court  juft  mentioned). 
The  faeriff-ofiicers  attempted  to  arreft  the  judge  as 
lie  fat  on  the  tribunal;  which  could  not  fail  to  produce 
much  difturbance.  Jaggernaut,  with  his  officers,  de- 
nied the  authority  of  the  fupreme  court  over  the  Niza- 
mut, and  refufed  to  comply  with  the  writ.  The  Eng- 
lifli ffierifT-officers  proceeded  to  force  ;  and  a  violent 
fcuffle  enfuing,  Jaggernaut's  father  was  wounded  in 
the  head  with  a  fvvord  by  one  of  the  under- flietifF's  at- 
tendants, v^'hile  his  brother-in-lav/  was  very  dange- 
roufly  wounded  with  a  piftol  bullet  by  the  under-fherifF 
himfelf.  The  immediate  confequence  of  this  was  an 
abfolute  lefufal  of  the  judge  to  take  cognizance  of  any 
criminal  matters ;  and  this  was  intimated  in  a  letter 
from  the  council  at  Dacca  to  the  EngHfli  governor 
and  council  of  India  ;  wherein  they  declared  that  all 
criminal  juftice  was  at  a  ftand. 

The  fupreme  court,  having  proceeded  in  this  arbi- 
trary and  oppreffive  manner  for  fome  time,  at  length 
attempted  to  extend  their  jurlfdiftlon  over  the  heredi- 
tary Zemindars  of  Bengal.  Thefe  are  a  kind  of  tri- 
butary lords,  or  great  landholders,  wlio  are  anfwerable 
to  the  company  for  the  revenues  or  rents  of  the  di- 
ftrlfts  ;  and  excepting  the  circumftance  of  remitting 
their  revenues  to  the  company,  have  not  the  leaft  con- 
nexion with  the  Englifh  in  any  refpeft.  At  the  time 
we  fpeak  of,  however,  a  writ,  upon  an  aftion  of  debt, 
was  iffued  out  to  arreft  one  of  thefe  Zemindars  in  his 
palace.  Timely  notice,  however,  was  given,  by  one 
of  the  company's  colleclors,  of  this  attempt  to  the 
governor  and  council,  and  application  made  to  protetl 
a  man  of  fuch  quahty  from  the  difgrace  of  an  arreft. 
Thty  being  unanimoufly  of  opinion  that  the  Zemin- 
dar was  not  within  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  court  of 
Calcutta,  defired  him  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  writ. 
The  court,  however,  detevmined  to  enforce  their  pro- 
cefs  by  a  writ  of  fequeftistion ;  upon  which  the  na- 
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tlves,  who  are  fupcrftltloully  attached  to  their  Zemin-  Company, 
dars,  rofe  in  his  defence,  and  Infulted  the  fherlfPs  of-  v*— - 
ficers.  The  latter  having  obtained  a  reinforcement, 
the  Zemindar's  palace  was  entered  by  86  men  armed 
with  bludgeons,  cutlafles,  and  muflcets  ;  the  apartment 
of  his  women,  always  held  inviolably  facred  by  the 
Afiatics  ;  was  broken  open  ;  his  temple  profaned;  and 
the  image,  which  was  the  objeflof  his  worfliip,  put  In- 
to a  baflcet,  and  carried  off  with  fome  common  lum- 
ber. This  roufed  the  attention  of  the  governor  and 
council ;  who,  from  a  full  conviftion  of  the  ruinous 
tendency  of  thefe  proceedings,  determined  at  laft  to 
oppofed  force  by  force.  They  accordingly  fent  a  par- 
ty of  military  to  apprephend  the  (herlff's  people,  and 
they  were  all  conduced  prifoners  to  Calcutta.  The 
judges  ordered  attachments  againft  the  officer  who 
commanded  the  troops,  and  againft  two  other  fervant3 
of  the  company  ;  while  the  governor  and  council  en- 
deavoured to  juftify  their  proceedings,  by  writing  to 
England  as  already  menti  ;ned. 

_  Befides  all  this,  the  natives  themfelvcs  teftlfied  their 
difapprobation  of  the  conduft  of  the  fupreme  court  in 
very  ftrong  terms.  A  petition  to  his  Britannic  ma-  - 
jefty  was  fent  by  the  natives  of  Patna  ;  In  which  are 
the  following  remarkable  paffages:  «  When  the  ordi- 
nances of  this  court  of  judicature  were  iffued,  as  they 
were  all  contrary  to  the  cuftoms,  modes,  ufages,  and 
inftitutions,  of  this  country,  they  occafioned  terror  in 
us  ;  and  day  by  day,  as  the  powers  of  this  court  have 
become  more  eftabhfhed,  our  ruin,  uneafinefs,  diflio- 
nour,  and  difcredit,  have  accumulated  ;  till  at  laft  we 
are  reduced  to  fuch  a  fituation,  that  we  confider  death 
to  us  as  infinitely  preferable  to  the  dread  we  entertain 
of  the  court :  for  from  this  court  no  credit  or  charac-  * 
ter  is  left  to  us,  and  we  are  now  driven  to  the  laft  ex- 
tremity. Several  who  pofftfted  means  and  abihty, 
deeming  flight  as  their  only  fecurity,  have  baniftied 
themfelves  from  the  country ;  but  bound  as  we  are  by 
poverty  and  inability,  and  fettered  by  the  deareft  ties 
of  conianguinity,  we  do  not  all  of  us  poffefs  the  means 
of  flight,  nor  have  we  power  to  abide  the  oppreffion  of 
this  court." — "  If,  which  God  forbid  !  it  fliould  fo 
happen,  that  this  our  petition  flioidd  not  be  accepted, 
and  (hould  be  rejedled  at  the  chamber  of  audience, 
thofe  amongft  us  who  have  power  and  ability,  difcard- 
ing  all  affeftion  for  our  famihes,  will  fly  to  any  quar- 
ter we  can  ;  whilll  the  remainder,  who  have  no  means 
or  ability,  giving  themfelves  up  with  pious  refignatlon 
to  their  fate,  will  fit  down  in  expedlation  of  death." 

Thefe  repeated  complaints  could  not  bht  be  taken 
notice  of  in  parliament.  On  the  12th  of  February 
1 78 1,  General  Smith  made  a  motion  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  that  the  petition  from  the  Britlfli  Inhabi- 
tants of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Oriffa,  ftiould  be  taken 
into  confideration  by  a  feledl  committee,  confifting  of 
15  perfons,  chofen  by  ballot.  In  the  Introduftlon  to 
his  motion,  he  ftated  briefly  the  bad  conduft  of  the 
fupreme  court  in  the  particulars  already  related  ;  and 
concluded,  that  the  affairs  of  Bengal  required  the  im- 
mediate attention  and  confideration  of  parliament.  The 
matter  was  accordingly  debated  ;  when,  after  various 
propofals,  a  motion  was  at  length  made  by  General 
Smith,  for  leave  to  bring  In  a  bill  <'  to  explain  and 
an^nd  fo  much  of  an  aft  paffed  In  the  1  3th  year  of  his  . 
prefent  majefty,  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  Eaft 
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Company.  India  company,  as  related  to  the  admlniflratlon  of  ju- 
^'~'~v~T"  ftice  in  Bengal ;  and  alfo  to  indemnify  the  governor 
and  council  of  Bengal  for  having  refifted  by  force  of 
arms  the  execution  of  an  order  of  the  fupreme  court 
of  judicature  in  that  kingdom."  Leave  was  according- 
ly given  to  bring  in  the  bill.    The  houfe  having  rcfol- 
vcd  itfelf  into  a  committee,  Lord  North  obferved,  "  that 
it  had  been  much  his  wifh  that  an  agreement  for  the 
renewal  of  the  company's  charter  had  been  made  in  an 
amicable  manner ;    and  that  voluntary  proportions 
fhould  have  come  from  themfelves,  offering  terms  for 
the  benefit  of  the  exclufive  trade  and  the  territorial  ac- 
quifitions.    No  fuch  terms,  however,  had  been  pro- 
pofcd,  nor  any  agreement  made.    A  negociation  had 
indeed  taken  place  between  him  and  the  chairman  and 
deputy-chairman  ;  but  the  propofitions  made  by  them 
were  neither  fuch  as  the  public  might  expeft,  nor  had 
the  company  any  right  to  them.    With  regard  to  the 
tenitorial  pofieffions,  he  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
they  of  right  belonged  to  the  public  ;  though  how  far 
it  might  be  proper  to  allow  the  revenue  of  them  to  re- 
main in  the  poffeffion  of  the  company  was  quite  ano- 
ther matter.    In  his  opinion,  it  would  be  proper  to 
allow  it  to  remain  in  their  hands  as  long  as  they  pof- 
felfed  an  exclufive  trade,  but  he  never  would  confent 
to  forego  the  claim  of  the  public.    He  made  a  mo- 
tion, therefore,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  three-fourths  of  the  furplus  of  the  net  pro- 
fits of  the  Eafl  India  company,  ever  fince  the  compa- 
ny's bond-debt  was  reduced  to  L.  1,500,000,  and  the 
company's  dividends  had  been  tight  per  cent,  per  annum, 
belong  to  the  pubhc ;  and  that  L.  600,000  in  lieu  there- 
of, and  in  difcharge  of  all  claims  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  be  paid  into  his  majelly's  exchequer  by  inllal- 
ments,  in  fuch  manner,  and  at  fuch  times,  as  fliall  be 
agreed  on."  1'his  propofal  was  vehemently  oppofed  by 
the  minority.    Mr  Burke  called  it  the  daring  effort  of 
a  minifter  dcttimined  on  rapine  and  plunder,  witho\it 
regard  to  truth,  honour,  or  juftice.    Mr  HufTey  re- 
probated the  idea  of  taking  L.  600,000  from  the  com- 
pany in  their  circumftances  at  that  time.    He  produ- 
ced a  paper  full  of  arithmetical  calculations,  which  he 
read  to  the  houfe;  afferting  that  they  contained  an  ex- 
a£t  ftate  of  the  amount  of  the  company's  exports  and 
imports,  the  expences  of  their  trade  at  home,  and  the 
balance  of  profit  of  each  year,  for  many  years  pall,  di- 
llinguifhing  the  territorial  from  the  commercial  income 
and  expences.    From  thefe  he  ihowed,  that  the  com- 
mercial and  territorial  revenues  of  the  company  had, 
iipon  an  average  for  1 6  years,  conftituted  a  fum  equi- 
valent to  a  proportion  of  16 per  cent-;  that  9 percent. 
of  this  had  arifen  from  the  commercial  profits  accruing 
to  the  company  ;  and  therefore,  tliat  there  had  not 
been  8  per  cent,  divided  upon  that  part  of  the  profits  to 
which  the  public  had  any  claim  or  pretenfion.  The 
accelfion  of  territorial  poficiTions,  he  obferved,  had 
brought  along  with  it  additional  expences ;  and  the 
public  had  already  received  a  very  large  (hare  of  the 
company's  profits.    He  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion, 
that  the  company  fliould  always  make  it  a  rule  to  give 
as  ample  and  full  relief  to  the  pubhc  burdens  as  their 
fituation  would  allow  ;  and  if  they  did  this,  he  faw  no 
reafon  why  the  minifter  fhould  expeft  any  more.  Mr 
Dempfter  reminded  the  houfe  of  the  confequences  of 
■violating  the  American  charters ;  and  added,  that  to 
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tear  from  the  company  by  force  what  was  not  ftipula-  Compan 
ted  in  any  aft  of  parliament,  would  be  a  breach  of 
public  faith  difgraceful  to  the  nation,  and  fuch  as 
would  damp  the  fpirit  of  enterprize  and  adventure 
which  had  been  produ<Stive  of  fuch  happy  effefts. — - 
Notwithftanding  thefe  remonftrances,  however,  the  bill 
was  at  laft  pafTed  into  a  law;  only  with  this  mitigation, 
that  the  company  fhould  pay  only  L.  400,000,  inflead 
of  L.  600,000  demanded  originally  by  the  minifter. — - 
Another  bill  was  alfo  palTed  the  fame  year,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  motion  made  by  General  Smith.  This 
aft  declared,  that  the  governor-general  and  council  of 
Bengal  were  not  fubjeft  to  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  fti-p 
preme  court,  and  indemnified  the  former  for  the  re- 
fiftance  they  had  made  to  the  orders  of  that  court.  It 
enafted  alio,  that  no  perfon  fhould  be  fubjeft  to  the 
jurifdiftion  of  that  court  on  account  of  his  being  a 
landholder  or  farmer  of  land  in  the  provinces  of  Ben- 
gal, Bahar,  or  Orixa  ;  th?t  no  judicial  officers  in  the 
country  courts  fhould  be  liable  to  aftions  in  the  fu- 
preme court  for  their  decifions ;  and  the  two  mufties, 
with  Behader  Beg,  who  were  then  in  prifon,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  deciiion  of  that  court  in  the  Patna 
caufe,  were  ordered  to  be  fet  at  liberty. 

The  debates  on  this  fubjeft  were  attended  with  the 
moft  violent  charges  againft  the  minifter,  and  affertions 
the  moft  humiliating  and  difgraceful  to  the  Britifti  na- 
tion. Mr  Townfhend  affirmed,  that  it  was  from  the 
minifter's  fcreening  the  delinquents  who  came  from  In- 
dia that  all  the  evils  in  that  quarter  had  originated  ; 
and  if  matters  were  fufiered  to  go  on  in  that  country 
as  they  had  done  for  fome  time  paft,  the  conduft  of 
the  Britifh  in  the  Eaft  Indies  muft  be  viewed  in  a  light 
ftiU  more  deteftable  than  that  of  the  Spaniards  in  A- 
merica.  It  was  reported,  that  the  nabob  of  Arcot  had 
feveral  members  in  the  houfe  of  commons !  If  it  were 
true,  that  by  fending  over  a  fum  of  money  to  Eng- 
land he  could  feat  eight  or  ten  members  in  that  houfe, 
then  Mr  Townfhend  declared,  that  in  his  opinion  tlicy 
were  the  moft  abjeft  and  contemptible  beings  in  the 
world. — The  bill  for  regulating  the  powers  of  the  fu- 
preme court,  alfo,  though  fo  evidently  founded  in  rea- 
fon and  juftice,  did  not  pafs  without  oppofitlon,  par- 
ticularly from  Mr  Dunning  ;  who  was  thought  on  this 
occafion  to  have  allowed  his  regard  for  his  friend  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  the  chief  juftice,  to  bias  him  too 
much. 

The  regulations  juft  mentioned  did  not  yet  put  an 
end  to  the  troubles  of  the  Eaft  India  company,  nor 
allay  the  ferment  which  had  been  fo  effeftually  excited. 
Their  affairs  were  ftill  a  fubjeft  of  parliamentaiy  dif- 
cuflion  ;  and  in  the  month  of  April  1 782,  a  motion  wag 
made  by  Mr  Dundas,  then  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland, 
for  taking  into  confideration  the  feveral  reports  concern^ 
Ing  aflFairs,  which  had  been  made  by  the  fecret  commit- 
tee appointed  to  inquire  into  them  during  the  laft  and- 
prefent  feflion  of  parliament.  In  his  fpeech  on  this  oc- 
cafion, he  remarked,  that  the  opinion  of  Lord  Clive 
had  been  againft  keeping  too  extenfive  a  territory  in 
that  country.  Inftead  of  this,  he  had  reftored  Sujah 
Dowlah  to  the  poffeffion  of  his  country ;  confidering 
the  Britifh  territories  in  Hindoftan,  with  thofe  on  the 
coafts  of  Coromandel  and  Bombay,  as  fuf&cient  for  all 
the  purpofes  by  which  this  country  could  be  benefited; 
but  infte-id  of  adhering  to  the  maxims  of  found  policy 
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.ompary.  laid  down  by  his  Lordfhip,  they  had  become  fo  ambi- 
tious of  extending  their  territories,  that  they  had  in- 
volved thcmfelves  in  a  war  with  almoft  all  India.  He 
then  confidered  the  finances  of  the  company.  The  re- 
venue of  Bombay,  he  faid,  fell  (laort  of  the  necefTary  civil 
and  militaiy  eftabllfhment  by  L.  200,000  a-year,  which 
was  annually  drawn  from  Bengal.  With  regard  to  that 
of  Madras,  it  appeared,  on  an  average  of  12  years, 
from  1 767  to  1779,  ^^^^  there  had  been  eight  years 
of  war  and  only  four  of  peace  ;  and  that,  during  the 
wliole  time  of  war,  the  revenue  had  not  been  able  to 
fiipport  the  civil  and  military  eltabiiftiments  ;  though, 
in  time  of  peace,  it  was  able  to  do  nearly  one-half 
more.  Bengal,  however,  was  the  moft  lucrative  of  all 
the  Eall  India  fettlements ;  but  fuch  had  been  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  Mahratla  war,  that  the  governor-general 
Lad  been  obliged  to  contract  a  very  large  debt,  info- 
much  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  invcllments  for 
England  Ihould  be  wholly  or  partially  fufpended.  Mr 
Hallings,  he  faid,  had  in  many  inilar.ces  proved  him- 
fclf  a  very  meritorious  fervant  :  but  he  wiflied  that 
every  one  of  their  fervants  would  confider  himfelf  as 
bound  in  the  firll  place  to  prove  a  faithful  Iteward  to 
the  company  ;  not  to  fancy  that  he  was  an  Alexander 
or  Aurengzebe,  and  prefer  frantic  military  exploits  to 
the  improvement  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  his 
country.  —  General  Smith  obferved,  that  by  the  evi- 
dence produced  to  the  committee,  it  appeared  that 
there  had  been  a  variety  of  great  abufes  in  India,  Sir 
Elijah  Lmpey,  his  majtlly's  cliief  juilice  in  that  coun- 
try, had  fo  far  derogated  from  the  character  of  a  judge, 
as  to  accept  of  a  place  from  the  company  ;  by  which 
means  he  was  brought  under  their  controul,  and  coa- 
fequently  allowed  himfelf  to  be  deprived  of  that  inde- 
pendence which  he  ought  to  pofiels  as  a  judge.  Ju- 
ftice  iiad  been  fo  partially  adminiftered,  that  feveral 
worthy  and  refpeftable  perfons  had  been  imprlfoned, 
£ome  had  been  ruined,  and  others  died  in  jail.  From 
all  which  conliderations  he  moved,  that  the  affairs  of 
the  company  ought  to  be  taken  into  confideration 
by  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe.  Some  hints 
were  thrown  out  by  Mr  Dundas,  that  the  territorial 
poffeffions  in  the  Eaft  ought  to  be  taken  from  the 
■company  entirely,  and  put  under  the  diredfion  of  the 
crown  ;  but  this  was  oppofed  by  Mr  Fox,  as  furnilh- 
ing  miniHers  with  fuch  ample  means  of  corruption  and 
undue  influence,  as  might  overthrow  the  conftitution 
tcntirely.  For  this  reafon,  he  thought  it  would  be 
more  prudent  to  leave  the  appointment  of  its  own  fer- 
vants to  the  company ;  but  at  the  fame  time  to  keep 
»  watchful  eye  over  them,  in  order  to  be  able  to  pu- 
■nifh  and  remove  thofe  who  fliould  be  found  delin- 
quent. 

The  houfe  having  refolved  itfelf  into  a  committee, 
a  motion  was  made  by  General  Smith,  *'  I  hat  Warren 
Hallings,  Efq;  governor-general  of  Bengal,  and  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  the  chief  juftice,  appear  to  have  been 
concerned,  the  one  in  giving,  the  other  in  receiving, 
an  office  not  agreeable  to  the  late  a£l  for  regulating 
the  company's  affairs  ;  which  unjuilifiabie  tranfaftion 
was  attended  with  circumllances  of  evil  tendency  and 
example."  Refolutlons  were  alfo  paffed  for  afcertain- 
jng  more  dillinftly  the  powers  of  the  governor-general 
and  council  of  Bengal ;  and  votes  of  cenfure  againft 
i.aurence  Sullivan,  Efq;  chairman  of  the  Eafl  India 
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company,  for  having  neglefted  to  tranfmit  to  India  an  Companf^ 
aft  for  explaining  and  amending  the  ai\  for  regulating  — — v""^ 
the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  for  the  relief  of  certain 
perfons  imprifoned  at  Calcutta.  Among  the  number 
of  this  gentleman's  tranfgreflions,  alfo,  was  his  irapo- 
fing  an  oath  of  fecrecy  on  Mr  Wilkes,  one  of  the 
company's  clerks  ;  and  efpecially  his  rellraining  him 
from  giving  informatipn  to  a  feledl  committee  of  the 
houfe  of  commons. 

Mr  Dundas  having  made  feveral  motions  tend- 
ing to  criminate  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  formerly 
governor  of  "Bengal,  a  bill  ,was  brought  in,  and 
paffed  into  a  law,  for  reftraining  him  and  Peter  Per- 
ring,  Efq;  from  going  out  of  the  kingdom  for  th-; 
fpace  of  one  year,  for  difcovering  their  ellates,  &c. 
An  addrefs  was  alfo  prefented  to  the  king,  requefting 
him  to  recal  Sir  Elijah  Impey  from  India,  in  order  to 
anfwer  for  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors.  A  num- 
ber of  other  refolutions  were  now  paffed  by  the  houfe, 
in  confequence  of  motions  by  Mr  Dundas,  and  which 
were  founded  on  the  reports  of  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee. Among  thefe  it  was  refolved,  "  That  the 
orders  of  the  Court  of  Direftors  of  the  Eail  India 
Company,  wliich  have  conveyed  to  their  fervants 
abroad  a  prohibitory  condemnation  of  all  fchemes  of" 
conquefl  and  enlargement  of  dominion,  by  prefcribing 
certain  rules  and  boundaries  for  the  operation  of  their 
military  force,  were  founded  no  lefs  in  wifdom  and  po- 
licy than  in  jufliee  and  moderation.  That  every 
tranfgreflion  of  thefe  orders,  without  evident  neceflity, 
by  any  of  the  feveral  governments  in  India,  has  been 
highly  reprehenfible,  and  tended  in  a  great  degree  to 
weaken  the  force  and  influence,  and  to  diminilh  the 
influence  of  the  company  in  thofe  parts.  That  every 
interference  of  the  company  as  a  party  in  the  domeftic 
or  national  quarrels  of  the  country  powers,  and  all 
new  engagements  with  them  in  offenfive  alliance,  have 
been  wifely  and  providentially  forbidden  by  the  com- 
pany in  their  commands  to  their  adminiilrations  in  In- 
dia. That  every  unneceffary  deviation  from  thefe 
rules  fhould  be  feverely  reproved  and  puniflied.  That 
the  maintenance  of  an  inviolable  charafter  for  modera- 
tion, good  faith,  and  fcrupulous  regard  to  treaty, 
ought  to  have  been  the  limple  grounds  on  which  the 
Britiih  government  fhould  have  endeavoured  to  efla- 
blifh  an  extenfive  influence,  fuperior  to  that  of  other 
Europeans ;  and  that  the  danger  and  difcredit  arifing 
from  the  forfeiture  of  this  pre-eminence,  could  not  be 
compenfated  by  the  temporary  fuccefs  of  any  plan  of 
violence  and  injuflice.  That  fhoidd  any  relaxation  take 
place,  without  faflicient  caufe,  in  thofe  principles  of 
good  government  on  the  part  of  die  direftors  themfelves, 
it  would  bring  upon  them,  in  a  heavier  degree,  the  I'e- 
fentment  of  the  legiflative  power  of  their  country. 
That  the  condudl  of  the  company,  and  their  fervants 
in  India,  in  various  inflances  fpecified,  was  contrary 
to  policy  and  good  faith  ;  the  company's  fervants,  in 
their  prefidency  of  Bombay,  had  been  guilty  of  notori- 
ous inflances  of  difobedience  to  the  orders  of  their  em- 
ployers, particularly  in  forming  an  alliance  with  Ra- 
gobah,  or  Ragonaut  Row  :  that  they  had  undertaken, 
without  any  adequate  military  force,  or  certainty  of  a 
fuflFicient  revenire,  and  without  proper  communication 
with  the  fuperior  government  upon  which  they  were 
to  depend  for  fandion  and  fupport,  to  reinftate  the 
G  g  2  ufurper 
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Company,  ufurper  above  mentioned,  and  thereby  to  involve  them- 
£gjy^g  jjj  a  war  with  the  ruling  minifters  of  the  Mahrat- 
ta  ftate,  while  Ragobah  himfelf  was  not  in  the  mean 
time  able  to  give  the  company  any  fecure  poffeflion  of 
the  grants  he  had  made  to  them  for  the  purchafe  of 
■their  affiilance.  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  houfe, 
•that  all  the  difafters  in  which  the  Britifh  empire  in  the 
Eail  were  involved,  had  proceeded  from  the  unjuftili- 
able  manner  in  which  the  Mahrattas  had  beentreated, 
and  the  conduft  of  the  Madras  prefidency  in  other  re- 
fpefts  fpecified.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  houfe, 
that  it  muft  be  reckoned  among  the  additional  mif- 
chiefs  ariling  chiefly  from  the  improvident  war  with 
the  Mahrattas,  that  the  military  force  of  the  Carnatic 
had  been  weakened  by  reinforcements  fent  to  the  Ma- 
labar coaft  :  that  the  Bengal  government  had  been  un- 
der a  neceffity  of  fupporting,  on  their  conlines,  the  ar- 
my of  a  power  confederated  againft  them  (a)  :  that 
they  had  been  under  the  neceffity  of  fuing  for  the  me- 
diation of  the  fame  power  ;  had  fubmitted  to  a  refu- 
fal,  and  purchafed  at  laft  an  uncertain,  becaufe  appa- 
rently an  unauthorifed,  treaty,  on  moft  extravagant  and 
difhonourable  conditions,  with  Chimnagee  the  rajah 
of  Berar's  fon  :  and,  finally,  that  being  burdened  with 
the  expences  of  a  variety  of  diftant  expeditions,  while 
their  allies  were  in  diftrefs,  and  their  tributaries  under 
oppreffion,  there  was  alfo  an  alarming  deficiency  in  the 
Vefources  of  revenue  and  commerce,  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  their  debt,  and  the  reduftion  of  their  infcft- 
ment.  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  houfe,  that  an 
attempt  made  by  the  government-general,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  January  1781,  to  form  an  engagement  of 
alliance,  oflFenfive  and  defenfive,  with  the  Dutch  Eaft 
India  company,  in  the  manner  ftated  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  their  council,  was  unwarranted,  impolitic,  ex- 
travagant, and  unjuft. 

Thefe  fevere  cenfures  extended  even  to  the  directors 
themfelves,  whofe  conduct  on  fome  occafions  was  de- 
clared to  be  indefenfible,  as  well  as  that  of  their  fer- 
vants  and  agents.  It  was  alfo  refolved,  "  That  War- 
ren Haftings,  Efq;  governor-general  of  Bengal,  and 
William  Hornfby,  Efq;  prefident  of  the  council  of 
Bombay,  having,  in  fundry  inftances,  afted  in  a  man- 
ner repugnant  to  the  honour  and  policy  of  this  nation, 
and  thereby  brought  great  calamities  on  India,  and 
enormous  expences  on  the  India  company,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  direftors  to  purfue  all  legal  and  effcftual 
means  for  the  removal  of  the  faid  governor-general 
and  prefident  from  their  offices,  and  to  recal  them  to 
Britain." 

The  commons  having  thus  ferioufly  entered  into  a 
eonfideration  of  Eaft  India  affairs,  foon  found  ilill 
more  abundant  reafon  for  cenfure.  It  was  difcover- 
ed,  that  corruption,  fraud,  and  injuftice,  had  pervaded 
every  department.  It  had  become  an  objedl  with  the 
fervants  of  the  company  to  opprefs  the  natives  by  every 
poffible  method.  They  monopolized  every  article  of 
trade,  and  feemed  to  have  no  other  principle  of  com- 
merce but  lawlefs  violence :  the  Court  of  Directors 
fent  out  inftrudlions ;  but  for  the  moft  part  without 
any  efFeft.    Though  the  delegated  adminiftration  of 
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India  ought  to  have  preferved  the  ftt  ifteft  obedience  to  Comipany, 
that  of  Britain  ;  yet,  being  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  v 
the  feat  of  fupreme  authority,  and  being  poffelfed  of 
endiefs  means  of  abufe,  it  had  become  corrupt  in  an  ' 
extreme  degree.  Inllead  of  bi,'!iig  fubfervient  to  go- 
vernment at  home,  the  adiniaiitration  of  India  aftecr 
ted  independence.  The  maxims  of  iVir  Haftings  were 
arbitrary  ;  and  he  feemed  to  have  no  inclination  to 
obey.  He  treated  with  fovereign  contempt  the  au- 
thority of  the  Court  of  Directors  ;  and  the  confufion 
produced  by  the  difputes  between  tliem  were  fofter- 
ed  by  the  body  of  India  proprietors,  who  were  dif- 
pofed  to  aft  as  a  check  upon  the  directors.  The 
neceffity  of  new  regulations  in  the  government  of  In- 
dia was  univerfally  admitted ;  and  a  bill  for  this 
purpofe  was  accordingly  brought  in  by  Mr  Dun- 
das.  His  propofitions  were,  that  the  governor  and 
council  of  Bengal  fhould  have  a  controuling  power 
and  jurifdiftion  over  the  inferior  prefidencies  qf 
India  ;  and  he  was  of  opinion,  thar  the  governor-ge- 
neral fliould  be  inverted  with  a  power  to  aft  even  againft 
the  will  and  opinion  of  the  council,  whenever  he 
ftiould  imagine  that,  by  fo  doing,  he  could  contribute 
to  the  public  good  ;  thaugh,  in  thefe  cafes,  he  alone 
fhould  be  refponiible  for  the  event.  With  regard  to 
the  inferior  governors,  though  he  did  not  think  it  pro- 
per that  they  lliould  be  authorifed  to  aft  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  the  council,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  they 
ought  to  have  a  right  of  negativing  every  propofition, 
until  apphcation  was  made  to  the  governor-general  and 
council  of  Bengal.  With  regard  to  the  Zemindaries, 
and  other  tenures  of  land,  he  obferved,  that  when  Hin- 
doftan  had  been  conquered  by  the  Moguls,  a  tribute 
was  impofed  upon  the  Zemindars  ;, and  while  they 
continued  to  pay  this  tribute,  they  accounted  them- 
felves to  be  the.  real  proprietors  and  matters  of  the 
lands  they  poffeffed.  The  people  called  Ryots,  to  whom 
thefe  Zemindaries  were  let  out,  confidered  themfelves 
likewife  as  fecure  in  their  poffcflions,  while  they  per- 
formed the  articles  of  their  refpeftive  contra6ts.  Of 
late,  however,  thefe  rights  had  been  infringed  ;  and 
the  Mogul  came  to  confider  himfelf  as  the  abfolute 
mafter  of  all  the  foil  of  Indoftan  :  which  maxim  he 
was  inclined  to  dettroy,  and  ereft  upon  it  another,  that 
might  fecure  the  land- holders  in  their  property. 
He  propofed  to  fecure  the  nabob  of  Arcot  and  rajah 
of  Tanjore  in  their  territories,  by  making  an  aft  of 
parliament  in  favour  of  the  latter  ;  but  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  debts  of  thefe  princes  ought  not  to  be 
too  nicely  inquired  into,  as  the  greateft  part  of  them 
originated  in  corruption.  He  was  clearly  of  opinion, 
however,  that  Governor  Haftings  ought  to  be  recall- 
ed ;  and  that  fteps  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
court  of  proprietors  from  prefuming  to  aft  in  contra- 
diftion  to  parliament.  Lord  Cornwallis  appeared  to 
be  the  moft  proper  fucceffisr  to  Mr  Haftings.  His 
perfonal  honour,  and  that  of  his  anceftors,  were  pled- 
ges for  his  good  behaviour  ;  and  being  independent  ia 
his  fortune,  he  could  have  no  view  of  repairing  his 
eftate  out  of  the  fpoils  of  India  ;  and  from  his  profef- 
fion,  he  could  add  to  the  charafter  of  governor  that  of 
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;Cc.mpan;y.  commander  in  chief ;  he  would  not,  however,  infift  on 

*~v         his  name  being  fil'ed  up  in  the  bill,  as  that  would  reft 

more  properly  with  government. 

Mr  Haftings  was  defended  by  Governor  Johnftone, 
who  '-.-ide^voured  to  ridicule  the  arguments  and  pro- 
pofals  of  Mr  Dnndas.  He  obierved,  to  the  ho- 
nour of  thi  former^  that  he  had  been  able  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  the  Mahi  attas  ;  and  while  he  enlarged  on 
his  talents  for  negociation,  he  admired  the  reiources 
with  which  he  had  fupplied  the  expeiices  of  the  war. 
It  ought  to  be  con fidered,  that  Mr  Haftings  was  in  a 
fituation  the  moft  diflicult,  and  that  no  man  could  have 
fuftained  it  with  more  fortitude  and  abihty.  His  ene- 
mies had  dealt  in  infmuation  and  inve&ive;  but  when 
the  hour  of  trial  came,  they  would  find  that  their  charges 
would  be  refuted  with  equal  eafe.  He  was  defended  alfo 
by  Mr  Dempfler,  who  advifed  the  hcufe  ferioufly  to 
think  before  they  paifed  a  vote  for  the  removal  of  Mr 
Haftings.  His  exertions  had  been  extraordinary ;  and  it 
would  then  be  as  ridiculous  to  fuperfede  him,  as  it 
would  have  been  to  recal  General  Elliot,  when  the 
Spanifh  batteries  were  playing  againfl.  Gibraltar.  He 
was  rot,  however,  an  advocate  for  all  the  meafures  of 
Mr  Haftings  ;  his  errors  might  be  numerous  :  but  no 
ceniure  of  him  fhould  be  eftabliflied  before  they  were 
pointed  out  and  explained. 

Mr  Dundas  having  now  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  his  bill,  another  was  moved  for  by  Sir  Henry  Flet- 
cher, "  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  dif- 
charge  and  indemnify  the  united  company  of  mer- 
chants trading  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  from  all  damages, 
intereft,  and  loffes,  in  refpeft  to  their  not  making  re- 
gular payment  of  certain  fums  due  to  the  public,  and 
to  allow  farther  time  for  fuch  payment ;  to  enable  the 
company  alfo  to  borrow  a  certain  fum  of  money,  and 
to  make  a  dividend  to  the  proprietors  of  {<^\vc per  cent. 
at  midfummer  1783."  He  endeavoured  to  Ihow, 
that  the  public  had  derived  very  conliderable  advan- 
tages from  the  company ;  that  their  dividend  had  been 
X..  8,  4s.  annually  during  the  time  of  peace,  and 
L.  7,  15s.  per  cent,  during  war;  the'ji  were  by  no 
means  in  a  ftate  of  infolvency,  as  fome  members  had 
endeavoured  to  prove,  their  prefent  application  pro- 
ceeding only  from  a  temporary  embarraflment.  A 
new  difpute  took  place  concerning  Mr  Haftings,  who 
was  warmly  attacked  by  Mr  Burke,  and  defended  by 
Governor  Johnftone.  The  former  enlarged  on  the 
bloodflied,  ravages,  and  rapacity,  which .  had  taken 
place  in  India.  The  eftablifhed  fyftem  of  the  fervants 
of  the  company,  he  faid,  was  rapine  and  robbery.  The 
Mahratta  war  was  occafioned  by  their  refufal  to  be 
robbed  ;  the  famine  at  Madras  was  occafioned  by  the 
mifcondu£l  of  the  Englifti  government  in  India ;  and 
he  fet  forth  in  ftrong  colours  the  manner  in  which  the 
Indian  princes  and  princefles  had  been  plundered.  He 
inftanced,  that  Mr  Haftings  hadraifed  L.  bioo,ooo  in 
Bengal  by  private  loan ;  and  ufed  it  as  an  argument, 
that  the  company  had  ceafed  to  exift,  and  that  their 
commerce  was  nothing  more  than  an  inftrument  for 
procui-ing  immenfe  fortunes  to  individuals,  totally  defti- 
tute  of  confcience  or  principle. 

All  this  was  excufed  by  Governor  Johnftone.  He 
regarded  the  fum  of  L.  800,000  as  merely  trifling, 
when  the  number  of  civil  and  military  fervants  on  the 
Bengal  government  was  confidered.    The  famine  at 
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Madras  was  owing  to  the  modes  of  war  which  prevail-  Company. 

ed  in  the  Eaft ;  as  the  enemy  there  marked  tht'r  """'^  {. 

courfe  by  defolatioa.    He  concluded  with  cenfuring 

the  manner  in  which  Mr  Haftings  had  been  fpoken  of; 

and  infifted  that  his  high  reputation  ought  to  have 

guarded  Iiirn  from  fuch  infults.    Mr  Burke  replied  by 

an  intimation  of  his  delign  to  inipeach  Mr  Hailings  on 

his  return  ;  whom  he  called  the  greateft  delinquent 

that  had  ever  violated  in  India  the  rights  of  humanity 

and  juftice. 

It  was  obferved  by  Lord  John  Cavendiih,  that  the 
territorial  acquifitions  of  the  company  were  a  fruitful 
fource  of  grievance  ;  and  it  would  have  been  more  for 
their  advantage  to  have  confined  themfclves  to  their 
original  character  of  merchants.  However,  as  the 
territorial  acquifitions  had  been  obtained,  it  v^'as  pro- 
per to  take  means  for  their  prefervation  ;  as  otherwife 
they  would  not  revert  to  the  natives,  but  lall  itito  the 
hands  of  our  natural  enemies  the  French. 

In  the  houfe  of  peers  the  caufe  of  the  company  was 
ably  defended  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  He  maintained, 
that  their  fituation  was  delperate,  and  bankruptcy  ine- 
vitable, unlefs  relief  was  inltantly  afforded.  A  report 
of  their  being  in  an  infolvent  ftate  had  gone  abroad  ; 
and  nothing  vvas  better  calculated  to  preferve  and  fup- 
p  rt  their  credit  than  a  large  dividend  fanftioned  by 
a6t  of  parliament.  The  expenditure  on  their  fettle- 
ments  had  far  exceeded  their  revenue  ;.  of  confequence 
their  fervants  had  drawn  bills,  which  they  were  unable 
to  anfwer  without  a  temporary  fupply.  Thus  the 
exirtence  of  the  company  might  be  faid  to  depend  on 
the  bill;  and  he  hoped  no  objections  could  be  raifed 
ftrong  enough  to  deftroy  it. 

On  the  1 8th  of  November  1783,  Mr  Fox  propofed 
his  celebrated  Eaft  India  bill,  which  for  fome  time 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  nation  at  large  in  a  very 
confiderable  degree.  By  this  it  was  intended  to  take 
Irom  the  India  proprietors  and  direiSlors  the  entire  ad- 
miniftration  of  their  territoi-ial  and  commercial  affairs- 
It  took  from  them  alfo  their  houfe  in  Leadenhall- 
ftreet,  together  with  all  books,  papers,  and  documents,, 
vefting  the  entire  management,  the  appointment  of  all. 
officers  and  fervants,  the  rights  of  peace  and  war,  and 
the  difpofal  of  the  whole  revenue,  in  the  hands  of  cer- 
tain commillioners.  Thefe  were,  in  the  firft  inftance, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  whole  legiflature,  but  after- 
wards by  the  crown  ;  and  were  to  hold  their  offices  by 
the  fame  tenure  as  the  judges  in  England,  viz.  during 
their  good  behaviour;  and  could  be  removed  only  by 
an  addrefs  from  one  of  the  houfes  of  parliament.  They 
were  required  to  come  to  a  decifion  upon  every  que- 
ftion  within  a  limited  time,  or  to  affign  a  fpecific  rea- 
fon  for  their  delay.  They  were  never  to  vote  by  bal- 
lot ;  and,  almoft  in  every  cafe,  were  to  enter  the  rea- 
fon  of  their  vote  in  their  joui-nals.  They  were  alfo  to 
fubmit,  once  every  fix  months,  an  exa£t  ftate  of  their 
accounts  to  the  court  of  proprietors  ;  and  af  the  be- 
ginning of  every  feffion,  a  ftate  of  their  accounts  and 
eftablifliments  to  both  houfes  of  parhament.  Their 
number  was  limited  to  feven  ;  but  they  were  to  be  af- 
fifted  by  a  board  of  nine  perfons,  each  of  them  poflef- 
fed  of  L.  2000  company's  ftock  ;  who,  as  well  as  the. 
commiffionerS)  were  to  be  appointed  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance by  parliament,  and  ever  afterwards  by  the  court 
of  proprietors.    They  were  alfo  to  be  removeable  at: 
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'■Contpahy.       pleafure  of  any  five  coiiimlirioners,  and  were  dif- 
^•'"'"•y^-'  q.talified  from  lltting  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  The 
■whole  fyilem  of  government  thus  propofcd,  was  to  con- 
tinue for  the  fpace  of  three  or  five  years. 

This  was  accompanied  with  another  bill,  the  pro- 
•fefTed  defign  of  which  was  to  prechade  all  arbitrary  and 
defpotic  proceedings  from  the  admiqillration  of  the 
company's  territorial  poffefllons.  By  this  the  powers 
of  the  governor-general  and  fuprerae  council  were  af- 
certained  more  exadly  than  had  hitherto  been  done  ; 
it  deprived  the  governor-general  of  all  power  of  ail- 
ing independent  of  his  council  ;  profcribed  the  dele- 
gation of  any  tniit  ;  and  declared  every  Britilh  power 
in  the  Eaft  incompetent  to  the  acquifition  or  exchange 
bf  any  territory  in  behalf  of  the  company,  to  the 
;acceding  to  any  treaty  of  partition,  the  hiring  out  of 
the  company's  troops,  the  appointing  to  ofiice  any 
■perfon  removed  for  mifdemeanour,  or  to  the  hiring 
out  any  property  to  a  civil  fervant  of  the  company. 
By  this  alfo  monopolies  were  entirely  abolilhed  ;  and 
illegal  prefents  recoverable  by  any  perfon  for  his  fole 
"benefit.  The  principal  part  of  the  bill,  however,  re- 
lated to  the  Zemindars;  or  native  landholders,  who 
ivere  now  to  be  fecured  by  every  pofiible  means  in  the 
poffeffion  of  their  refpetiive  inheritances,  and  defend- 
ed in  all  cafes  from  oppreffion.  Laflly,  a  mode  was 
pfefented  for  terminating  the  difputes  between  the 
nabob  of  Arcot  and  the  rajah  of  Tanjour  ;  difquali- 
fying  every  perfon  in  the  fervice  of  the  company  from 
fitting  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  during  his  continu- 
ance in  their  fervice,  and  for  a  certain  fpecified  time 
after  his  demiflion. 

During  the  courfe  of  the  debates  on  this  bill,  Mr 
Fox  fet  forth  the  affairs  of  the  company  as  in  the  moil 
defjierate  fituation.  They  had  aflced  leave,  he  faid, 
the  year  before,  to  borrow  L.  500,000  upon  bonds  ; 
had  petitioned  for  L.  300,000  in  exchequer  bills  ;  and 
for  the  fufpenfion  of  a  demand  of  L.  700,000  due  to 
government  for  cuftoms.  He  took  notice  alfo,  that, 
according  to  an  a6l  of  parliament  ftlU  in  force,  the 
dlreftors  could  not,  by  their  own  authority,  accept 
bills  to  the  amount  of  more  than  L.  300,000  ;  under 
which  circumftances  it  woidd  no  doubt  furprife  the 
houfe  to  be  informed,  that  bills  were  now  coming  o- 
ver  for  acceptance  to  the  amount  of  L.  2,000,00  -. 
It  was  evidently,  therefore,  and  indifpenfably  neccffary, 
tliat  government  fhould  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the 
company  to  fave  them  from  certain  bankruptcy.  He 
flated  their  aftual  debt  at  no  lefs  than  L.  1 1,200,000, 
•while  their  ftock  in  hand  did  not  exceed  L.  3,200,000. 
There  was  therefore  a  deficiency  of  L.  8,000,000  ;  a 
moft  alarming  fum  when  compared  with  the  compa- 
ny's capital.  Unlefs"  fpeedlly  aflilled,  therefore,  they 
muft  inevitably  be  ruined  ;  and  the  ruin  of  a  company 
of  merchants  fo  extenfive  in  their  concerns,  and  of 
fuch  importance  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  could  not 
but  give  a  very  fevere  blow  to  the  national  credit. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  requifite  afliflance  was  a  matter 
t>{  very  extenfive  confideration.  It  would  be  abfolutely 
Ticceffary  to  permit  the  acceptance  of  the  bills  to  the 
above  mentioned  amount ;  and  to  do  this  without  re- 
gulating their  affairs,  and  reforming  the  abufes  of  their 
government,  would  only  be  to  throw  away  the  pubHc 
money. 

"The  conduft  ojF  the  company's  fervaatS;  and  of  the 


company  itfelf,  was  now  arraigned  by  Mr  Fox  in  the  Coanpan^^, 
moll  fevere  terms  ;  and  their  mifcondudls  were  point-  — — y— — ' 
ed  out  under  the  following  heads  : 

1.  With  regard  to  Mr  Haftings.'— The  chairman 
of  the  committee  had  moved  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  company  to  recal 
that  gentleman  ;  to  which  motion  the  houl'e  had-  a- 
greed.  In  obedience  to  this  refolution,  the  diredlora 
had  agreed  that  Mr  Kallings  fliould  be  recalled  :  but 
fuppofing  this  to  be  a  matter  rather  beyond  their  ju- 
rifdi(3:ion,  they  had  fubmitted  their  determination  t^ 
a  court  of  proprietors,  v/ho  refclnded  the  refolution  of 
the  dlreftors ;  and  after  this  the  whole  affair  came  t9 
be  laid  before  the  houfe  of  commons.  In  the  mean 
time  eveiy  thing  was  anarchy  and  confufion  in  the 
Eaft,  owing  to  this  unfettled  conduft  with  regard  to 
the  governor  ;  as  the  whole  continent  had  been  mads 
acquainted  with  the  refolution  of  the  houfe  for  recal- 
ling him,  while  that  of  the  proprietors  for  continuing 
him  in  his  office  was  kept  a  fecret.  The  proprietors 
had  alfo  been  guilty  of  another  contradiftlon  in  this 
rcfpeft,  as  they  had  voted  their  thanks  to  Mr  Hait- 
ings  for  his  conduft  in  India.  Hence  Mr  Fox  was 
led  to  comment  on  the  nature  of  the  corfipany's  con- 
nections with  their  fervants  abroad,  as  well  as  on  the 
charafter  of  the  company  themfelves.  Among  the 
former,  he  faid,  there  were  a  few,  who,  being  pro- 
prietors themfelves,  endeavoured  to  promote  the  trade 
of  the  company,  and  increafe  its  revenues.  The  views 
of  the  reft  were  otherwife  direfted  ;  and  from  the  dif- 
ference in  fpeculation  between  the  two  parties,  the 
fornSer  were  inclined  to  fupport  that  governor  who 
enabled  them  to  make  large  dividends  ;  and  who,  for 
that  reafon,  after  having  peculat-ed  for  his  own  advan- 
tage, was  obliged  to  do  the  fame  for  the  benefit  of 
the  proprietors.  The  latter,  therefore,  could  not  bet- 
ter gratify  their  widies,  than  by  fuppoiting  a  governor 
who  had  in  his  power  fo  many  opportunities  of  pro- 
viding for  his  friends. 

2.  The  next  charge  was  againft  the  fervants  of  the 
company,  whom  he  accufed  of  a  regular  and  fyftema- 
tic  difobedlence  to  the  orders  of  the  proprietors. — 
'I'he  fupreme  council  of  Bengal,  he  faid,  had  refolved, 
in  oppofition  to  Mr  Haftings,  to  fend  two  gentlemen, 
Mr  Fowke  and  Mr  Briftow,  the  one  to  refide  with 
the  Nabob  of  Oude,  the  other  at  Benares.  Mr  Haft- 
ings, however,  refufed  to  fend  them  :  the  diredlors 
tranfmitted  the  moft  pofitive  orders  to  carry  the  vote 
of  the  fupreme  council  into  execution  ;  but  ftill  Mr 
Haftings  difobeyed  ;  alleging  in  his  defence,  that  he 
could  not  employ  perfons  in  whom  he  had  ne  confi- 
dence. Afterwards,  however,  Mr  Haftings  feemcd 
to  contradIA  himfelf  in  a  very  curious  manner.  He 
granted  Mr  Fowke  a  contraA,  with  a  commiflion  of 
1^  per  cent.;  which,  he  obferved,  was  a  great  fum, 
and  might  operate  as  a  temptation  to  prolong  the  war. 
*'  But  (added  he)  the  entire  confidence  I  have  in  the 
integrity  and  honour  of  Mr  Fowke,  amounts  to  a  full 
and  perfect  fecurity  on  that  head." 

To  this  Mf  Fox  added  fome  other  inftances  of  a 
fimilar  kind  ;  but  though  he  fupported  thefe  and  the 
projeAed  bill  with  all  the  argument  and  eloquence  for 
which  he  is  fo  remarkable,  he  found  it  impoflible  to 
make  his  fcheme  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the 
houfe.    The  ftrongeft  opponent  was  Mr  William  Pitt, 

wha 
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itnpany.  ■who  infifted  chiefly  on  the  two  following  topics,  i.  Its 
infringement,  or  rather  annihilation  of  the  company's 
charter  ;  and,  2.  The  new  and  unconftitutional  in- 
fluence it  tended  to  create. — He  owned  indeed,  that 
India  ftood  in  need  of  a  reform,  but  not  fnch  a  one 
as  broke  through  every  principle  of  juftice  and  reafon. 
The  charter  of  the  company  was  a  fair  purchafe  from 
the  public,  and  an  equal  compaft  for  reciprocal  advan- 
tages between  the  proprietors  and  the  nation  at  large; 
but  if  it  was  infringed  in  the  manner  propofed  by  the 
bill,  what  fecurity  could  other  trading  companies  have 
that  they  fliould  not  be  treated  in  the  fame  mj^nner  ? 
nav,  what  fecurity  could  there  be  for  Magna  Charta 
itfelf  ?  The  bill,  he  faid,  amounted  to  a  conhfcation 
of  property.  It  had  been  fuggefted  indeed,  that  it 
was  not  a  bill  of  disfranchifement,  becaufe  it  did  not 
take  from  the  proprietois  their  right  to  an  exchifive 
trade  ;  but  this  was  not  the  only  franchife  of  the  pro- 
prietors. A  freehold  might  have  a  franchife  annexed 
to  it,  the  latter  of  which  might  be  taken  away,  and 
yet  the  property  of  the  former  remain  ;  in  whic  h  cafe 
it  eould  not  be  denied  that  the  freeholders  would  have 
great  caufe  to  complain.  The  cafe  was  exaftly  pa- 
rallel with  the  India  ftock.  Perfons  pofTefled  of  this 
to  a  certain  amount,  were  intitled  to  a  vote  upon  every 
important  queilion  of  the  company's  affairs  ;  and  on 
this  account  the  purchafe-money  was  more  confide- 
rable.  But,  by  the  bill  in  queftion,  this  privilege  was 
to  be  taken  away  ;  which  plainly  amounted  to  a  dil- 
franchifement. 

The  great  objeftton  to  this  bill,  however,  feemed  to 
be  a  fufplcion  that  it  was  a  fcheme  of  Mr  Fox  to  gra- 
tify his  own  perfonal  ambition  as  a  minifter,  he  being 
at  that  time  fecretaiy  of  ftate.  On  this  account  he 
defertjd  even  by  the  patriotic  members,  who,  up- 
on former  occaiions,  had  fo  ftrenuoufly  fupported  his 
caufe. —  Mr  Dundas  accufed  him  of  attempting  to 
create  a  fourth  eltate  in  the  kingdom,  the  power  and 
influence  of  which  might  overturn  the  crown  and  fub- 
vert  the  conftitution  of  Britain.  A  petition  was  pre- 
fented  from  the  proprietors,  and  another  from  the  di- 
reftors  of  the  company,  reprefenting  the  bi.l  as  fub- 
verfive  of  their  charter,  and  confdcaiiiig  their  pro- 
perty, without  either  charge  of  delinquency,  trial,  or 
convidlion.  They  prayed,  therefore,  that  the  afts  of 
deKnquency  prefumed  againlt  them  might  be  itated  in 
writing,  and  a  reafonable  time  allowed  them  to  deliver 
in  their  anfwer  ;  and  that  they  might  be  heard  by 
counfel  againfl;  the  bill.  About  the  fame  time  the 
direftors  gave  in  a  fl;ate  of  the  company's  affairs,  dif- 
fering in  the  mofh  extraordinary  manner  from  that 
given  by  Mr  Fox.  In  this  they  reprefented  the  creditor 
fide  of  the  account  as  amounting  to  I>.  14,31  i,i 73, 
and  they  brought  themfelves  in  debtors  to  the  amount 
of  L.  10,342,692  ;  fo  that  of  confequence  there  was 
a  balance  in  their  favour  of  L.  3,968,481.  This  Vv^as 
vehemently  contefled  by  the  fecretary,  Vtho  faid  he 
could  bring  objections  to  the  ftatement  of  the  direc- 
tors to  the  amount  of  more  than  L.  12,000,000  Ster- 
ling. He  then  entered  into  a  particular  difcuflion  of 
the  articles  ftated  in  the  directors  account,  and  made 
good  his  affertion.  Objeftions  to  his  method  of  cal- 
culation, however,  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany ;  fo  that  nothing  could  certainly  appear  to  the 
public  but  that  the  company  were  at  tliat  time  much 
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diftreffed,  and  wouM  fail  entirely  unlefs  powerfully  Com 
fupported  by  government.  ^ 

Mr  Fox  now  proceeded  to  a  particular  refutation 
of  the  arguments  brought  againft  the  bill  ;  in  which 
indeed  he  difplayed  an  aflonifliing  force  of  argument 
and  acutenefs  of  reafoning.  The  objedion  drawn, 
from  the  validity  of  the  company's  charter,  he  fet  a- 
fide,  by  fhowing  that  the  company  had  abufed  their 
power,  and  that  it  was  therefore  neceffary  to  take  it 
from  them.  This  he  faid  always  had  been  the  cafe, 
and  mull  be  the  cafe,  in  a  free  nation  ;  and  he  brought 
the  example  of  James  II.  who,  on  account  of  the  a- 
bufe  of  his  pov/er,  had  been  deprived  of  it  by  the  na- 
tion at  large.  The  cafe  was  the  fame  with  the  com- 
pany. They  had  made  a  bad  ufe  of  their  power,  and 
therefore  the  nation  at  large  ought  to  deprive  them 
of  it.  It  had  been  objefted  by  the  country  gentle- 
men, that  the  bill  augmented  the  influence  of  th*  crowrt- 
too  much  ;  and  by  Mr  Dundas,  that  it  reduced  it  to- 
nothing.  Both  thefe  objeclions,  he  faid,  were  overturn- 
ed by  the  circumflance  of  making  the  commifTionera 
hold  their  office  only  during  good  behaviour.  Thus, 
when  confcious  that  they  were  liable  to  punifliment  if 
guilty,  but  fecure  in  cafe  they  faithfully  difchargcd 
their  truft,  they  would  be  Hable  to  no  feduClion,  bi^t 
would  execute  their  funftions  with  glory  to  them- 
elves,  and  for  the  common  good  of  their  country  and 
of  mankind.  He  then  drew  a  comparifon  betwixt 
his  own  bill  and  that  of  Mr  Dundab's  already  men- 
tioned. The  bill  of  the  latter,  he  faid,  had  created 
a  defpotic  authority  in  one  man  over  fome  millions  of 
his  fellow-creatures  ;  not  indeed  in  England,  where  the 
remedy  againfl  oppreffion  was  always  at  hand  ;  but  in 
the  Eail  Indies,  where  violence,  fraud,  and  mifchief 
every  where  prevailed.  Thus  the  bill  propofed  by  Mr 
Dundas  afforded  the  mofl  extenfive  latitude  for  mal- 
verfation,  while  his  own  guarded  againfl  it  with  every 
poflible  care;  as  was  inflanced  in  its  coi>fiding  in  uo; 
integrity  ;  trufting  in  no  charafter  ;  and. annexing  re- 
fponiibihty  not  only  to  every  aftion,  but  even  to  the 
inadion  of  the  powers  it  created. 

After  having  expatiated  for  a  confiderable  time,  the 
fecretary  was  feconded  by  Mr  Burke,  whofe  force  of 
oratory  was  chiefly  dire fted,  as  indeed  it  ufuallyhaa- 
been  when  fpeaking  of  India  affairs,  on  the  monf- 
trous  abufe  of  the  company's  power  in  that  quarter. 
He  afhrmed  that  there  was  not  in  India  a  fmgle  prince, 
fi;ate,  or  potentate,  with  whom  the  company  had 
come  info  contact,  whom  they  had  not  fold  ;  that  there 
was  not  a  fmgle  treaty  they  had  ever  made  which  they 
had  not  broken;  and  that  there  was  not  a  fmgle  prince 
or  flate  that  had  ever  put  any  confidence  in  the  com? 
pany  who  had  not  been  ruined.  With  regard  to  the 
firil  article,  Mr  Burke  inflanced  the  fale  of  the  Great 
Mogul  himfelf;  of  the  Rohillas;  the  nabob  of  Bengal; 
the  polygars  of  the  Mahratta  empire  ;  Ragobah  the 
pretender  to  that  empire ;  and  the  Subah  of  Decan. 
— The  fecond  article  was  proved  by  a  review  of  the 
tranfa£lions  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Mah- 
ratta war.  With  regard  to  the  third,  u/a.  the  ruia 
of  fuch  princes  as  put  any  confidence  in  the  company 
or  their  fervants,  he  defired  them  to  look  into  the 
hiflory  and  fituation  of  the  nabob  of  Oude.  In  the 
year  1779,  this  country  had  been  vifited  by  a  famine;,, 
a  calamity  which  had  been  known  to  relax  the  feve- 
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Company.  rJty  even  of  the  moft  rigorous  government ;  yet  in 


this  fituation  the  prefident  of  Bengal  had  put  an  ab- 
folute  negative  upon  the  reprefentation  of  the  prince  ; 
adding,  that  perhaps  expedients  might  be  found  for 
affording  him  a  gradual  rehef ;  but  their  cffLdl  mufh 
be  d'ftant.  This  diftant  rehef,  however,  never  arri- 
ved, and  the  country  was  ruined. 

Our  hmits  cannot  allow  a  particular  detail  of  the 
charges  againft  the  company  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
defences  on  the  other.  In  general,  it  miift  appear, 
that  fuch  fevere  and  heavy  charges  could  not  be  ad- 
vanced without  fome  foundation,  though  perhaps  they 
may  have  been  confiderably  exaggerated  by  the  ora- 
tors who  brought  them.  The  pitlure  drawn  by  Mr 
Burke  on  this  occafion  indeed  was  fliocking.  "  The 
At  absj  Tartars,  and  Perfians,  had  conquered  Indoftan 
with  vaft  effufion  of  blood  ;  while  the  conquefts  of  the 
'Englifh  had  been  acquired  by  artifice  and  fraud,  ra- 
ther than  by  open  force.  The  Afiatic  conquerors, 
however^  had  foon  abated  of  their  ferocity;  and  the 
jhort  life  of  man  had  been  fufficient  to  repair  the  wafte 
they  had  occafioned.  But  with  the  Englifh  the  cafe 
had  been  entirely  different.  Their  conquefts  Avere 
ilill  in  the  fame  flate  they  had  been  20  years  ago. 
They  had  no  more  fociety  with  the  people  than  if 
they  ftill  refided  in  England  ;  but,  with  the  view  of 
making  fortunes,  rolled  in  one  after,  another,  wave  af- 
ter wave  ;  fo  that  there  was  nothing  before  the  eyes 
of  the  natives  but  an  endlefs  profpeft  of  new  flights  of 
birds  of  prey  and  paffage,  with  appetites  continually 
renewing  for  a  food  that  was  continually  wafting.  E- 
very  rupee  gained  by  an  Englifhman  in  India  v.-as  for 
ever  lofl  to  that  country.  With  us  there  were  no  re- 
tributory  fuperftitions,  by  which  a  foundation  of  cha- 
rity compenfated,  for  ages,  to  the  poor,  for  the  in- 
jufiice  and  rapine  of  a  day.  With  us  no  pride  erec- 
ted ftately  mommients,  which  repaired  the  mifchiefs 
pride  had  occafioned,  and  adorned  a  country  out  of 
its  own  fpoila.  England  had  erefted  no  churches,  no 
hofpitals,  no  palaces,  no  fchools  (the  trifling  founda- 
tion at  Calcutta  excepted)  ;  England  had  built  no 
bridges,  made  no  high-roads,  cut  no  navigations,  dug 
no  refervoirs.  Every  other  conqueror  of  every  other 
defcription  had  left  fome  monument  either  of  iiate 
er  beneficence  behind  him  ;  but  were  we  to  be  driven 
out  of  India  this  day,  nothing  would  remain  to  tell 
that  it  had  been  pofTeffed,  during  the  inglorious  pe- 
riod of  our  dominion,  by  any  thing  better  than  the 
ouran  outang  or  the  tiger  !" 

All  this  eloquence,  however,  was  at  prefent  entire- 
ly ineffeftual,  and  the  bill  was  finally  rejeAed  :  much 
confufion  and  altercation  enfued,  which  terminated  in 
a  change  of  niinill;ry  and  diffolution  of  parliament.  On 
the  26th  of  May  1784  a  petition  from  the  company 
was  p-'tfented  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  praying  for 
fuch  relief  as  the  nature  of  their  affairs  might  feem  to 
demand.  This  was  followed  on  the  24th  of  June  by 
a  bill  for  aUt;  ^ving  the  company  to  divide  iom  per  cent. 
for  the  half  year  concluding  with  midfummer  i  784. 
This  having  pafTed,  after  fome  debate,  a  new  bill  was 
propoicd  by  Mr  Pitt  for  relieving  the  company  in  the 
mean  time,  and  regulating  their  afl'airs  in  time  to 
come.  A  bill  to  this  puvpofe  had  been  brought  in 
during  the  laft  feflion  of  the  former  parliament  by 
the  famt  jentlf.  man,  which-  he  wiflied  to  bring  to  a 
Gomparilon  with  that  of  Mr  Fox,  of  which  an  ac- 
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count  has  already  been  given.    In  this  bill  he  began 


with  laying  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  "  the  civil 
and  military  government  of  India,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  imperial  dominion  of  our  territories  in  the  Eafl, 
ought  to  be  placed  under  other  controul  than  that  of 
the  merchants  in  Leaden-hall  ftreet;  and  this  controul 
could  be  no  other  than  the  executive  branch  of  the 
conftitution.  The  commerce  of  the  company,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  left  as  free  from  reftridlions  as  pof- 
fible ;  and,  laftly,  capricious  effefts  from  the  govern- 
m.ent  of  India  upon  the  conftitution  of  Britain,  -were 
to  be  carefully  avoided.  A  coiitroul  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  legiflature  over  the  government  of  India 
had  indeed  been  eftablifhed  by^  the  regulation  bill 
of  1773  ;  but  the  former  interference  of  minifters 
had  not  been  beneficial,  becaufe  it  had  not  been 
a£tive  and  vigilant.  ■  He  now  propofed,  therefore, 
that  a  board  fliould  be  inftituted  exprefsly  for  the 
purpofe.  This  board  was  to  be  appointed  by  the 
king,  and^o  confift  of  the  fecretary  of  ftate  for  the 
home  department,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  a  certain  number  of  the  privy  council.  To  this 
board  the  difpatches  of  the  company  were  to  be  fub- 
mitted,.  and  were  not  to  be  fent  to  India  until  they 
were  counterfigned  by  them.  To  prevent  queflions 
concerning  the  commercial  and  political  concerns  of 
the  company,  it  was  propofed,  that  the  difpatches  up- 
on the  former  fubjeft  fhould  be  fubmitted  to  the  board; 
and  that,  in  cafe  of  any  difference,  an  appeal  fliould 
be  made  to  the  king  in  counciL  Though  he  (Mr  Pitt) 
had  not  thought  proper  to  accept  of  the  propofal  of 
the  company  to  yield  the  appointment  of  foreign 
councils  to  the  crown,  he  was  neverthelefs  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  the  commander  in  chief  ought  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  king.  He  propofed  alfo  that  this 
commander  fhould  have  a  vote  in  council  next  to  the 
prefident  ;  that  the  king  fhould  be  empowered  to  be- 
llow the  reverfion  of  his  office  ;  that  the  king  might 
recal  the  governor-general,  the  prefidents,  and  any 
members  of  their  councils.  He  yielded  the  appoint* 
ment  of  all  officers,  with  the  fingle  exceptions  he  had 
ftated,  to  the  court  of  diredlors,  fubject,  however,  to 
the  approbation  of  the  king  ;  and  that,  in  cafe  of  a 
negative,  the  dire£lors  fliould  proceed  to  a  fecond 
choice,  and  fo  on.  He  deprived  the  court  of  proprie- 
tors of  their  privilege  of  refcinding  or  altering  the 
proceedings  of  their  court  of  directors  ;  and  with  re- 
fptft  to  the  foreign  government,  he  was  of  opinion,  that 
their  authority  fhould  compiife  in  it  a  confiderable  dif- 
cretion,  accompanied  with  the  reftraint  of  refponfi- 
bility.  lie  propofed,  that  there  fhould  be  a  revjfion 
of  the  eflablilhments  in  India  v,  ith  a  view  to  retrench- 
ments ;  that  appointments  fhould  take  place  by  gra- 
dation ;  and  that  a  new  and  fummary  tribunal  fhould 
be  erecled  for  the  trial  of  ofltiices  committed  in  that 
country.  V/ith  regard  to  the  Zemindaries,  though  he 
could  not  help  paying  a  compliment  to  Mr  Fox,  on 
his  intention  of  reftoring  them  to  their  proper- own- 
ers, he  yet  thought  that  a  general  and  indifcrimi- 
nate  reflitution  was  as  bad  as  an  indifcriminate  con- 
fifcation.  He  therefore  propofed,  that  an  inquirr 
fhould  be  inftituted  for  the  purpofe  of  reftoring  fuch 
as  had  been  irregularly  and  unjuftly  deprived,  and  that 
they  fhould  in  time  to  come  be  Itcured  agaialt  vio- 
lence. 

In  the  bill  of  1784  few  alterations  were  madt;  and 
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Compamy.  thefe  uniformly  tended  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
""V""  "-'  board  of  controul.  They  were  permitted,  in  cafes  of 
emergency,  to  concert  original  meafures,  as  well  as  to 
revife,  correal,  and  aker  tliofe  of  the  direftors.  In 
matters  relative  to  peace  or  war,  where  fecrecy  was  a 
principal  objeft,.  they  were  allowed  to  fend  their  orders 
direflly  to  India,  without  any  communication  with  the 
dirediors ;  to  the  commander  in  chief,  without  any 
communication  with  the  prefidencies;  and  the  number 
of  perfons  conftituting  the  different  councils  of  Bengal, 
Fort  St  George,  and  Bombay,  was  determined. — The 
governor-general  and  council  of  Bengal  were  to  have 
an  abfolutc  power  to  originate  orders  to  the  Inferior 
prefidencies,  In  fuch  cafes  as  did  not  interfere  with  the 
direftlons  already  received  from  Britain  ;  adding  a 
power  of  fufpenfion  in  cafe  of  difobedlence.  The  fu- 
preme  council  were  forbidden,  unlefs  any  of  the  Indian 
princes  fhould  have  firft  commenced  or  meditated  hof- 
tilltes,  to  enter  upon  war,  or  form  an  offenfive  treaty, 
without  orders  from  home.  The  inferior  councils  were 
forbidden  In  all  cafes  to  form  alliances;  and  in  cafes  of 
urgency,  were  commanded  to  Infert  a  provifional  claufe, 
rendering  the  permanency  of  the  aUiance  dependent  on 
the  confirmation  of  the  governor-general. 

Various  falutary  regulations  were  propbfed  concern- 
ing the  behaviour  of  the  company's  fervants,  againft 
whom  fo  great  complaints  had  been  made.  Inquiry 
was  ordered  to  be  made  by  the  different  prefidencies 
into  the  expulfions  that  might  have  been  made  of  any 
of  the  hereditary  farmers,  and  of  the  oppreflive  rents 
and  contributions  that  might  have  been  extorted  from 
them  ;  and  meafures  were  direfted  to  be  taken  for  their 
relief  and  future  tranquillity.    A  fimilar  examination 
was  ordered  into  the  different  eftablifhments  In  the 
Indian  fettlements  ;  a  report  of  which  was  to  be  laid 
annually  before  parliament.    The  company  were  pro- 
hibited from  fending  out  a  greater  number  of  cadets  or 
writers  than  what  were  abfolutely  neceffary ;  and  it  was 
likcwife  provided,  that  the  age  of  fuch  as  were  fent 
out,  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  i  j,  nor  more  than  22  years. 
It  was  likewife  provided,  that  promotions  fhould  be 
made  in  the  order  of  fenlority,  unlefs  In  extraordinary 
cafes;  for  which  the  prefidencies  fhould  make  thera- 
felves  fpeclfically  refponfible.    Crimes  committed  by 
Englifli  fubjefts  in  any  part  of  India,  were  made  amen- 
f       able  to  every  Britifh  court  of  juflice,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  If  they  had  been  committed  in  Britain.  Pre- 
fents,  unlefs  fuch  as  were  abfolutely  ceremonial,  or  given 
to  a  counfelior  at  law,  a  phyfician,  a  furgeon,  or  a 
chaplain,  were  abfolutely  prohibited,  under  the  penalty 
of  confifcation  of  the  prefent,  and  an  additional  fine  at 
the  difcretion  of  the  court.    Difobedlence  of  orders, 
unlefs  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  pecuniary  tranfaftions 
prejudicial  to  the  interefls  of  the  company,  were  de- 
clared to  be  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors.    The  com- 
pany were  forbidden  to  interfere  in  favour  of  any  per- 
fon  legally  convi6ted  of  any  of  the  above  crimes,  or  to 
employ  him  in  their  fervice  for  ever.    The  governors 
of  the  diffeient  prefidencies  were  alfo  permitted  to  Im- 
prifbn  any  perfon  fufpefted  of  illicit  correfpondence, 
and  were  ordered  to  fend  them  to  England  with  all 
convenient  fpeed.  Every  perfon  ferving,  or  who  fliould 
hereafter  ferve,  in  India,  was  alfo  required,  on  his  return 
to  England,  to  give  an  exa£l  account,  upon  oath,  10 
the  court  of  exchequer,  of  his  property,  within  two 
VouV.  Fart  I, 


months  after  his  arrival ;  one  copy  of  which  was  to  be  Compawy. 
kept  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  and  the  other  at  the 
India-houfe.  The  board  of  controul,  the  court  of  di- 
reftors,  or  any  three  of  the  proprietors  whofe  flock 
fhould  amount  together  to  loool.  were  allowed  to 
move  the  court  of  exchequer  to  examine  the  vahdity 
of  the  account.  In  cafe  of  an  apparently  well  founded 
accufatlon,  the  court  of  exchequer  were  allowed  to  ex- 
amine the  party  upon  oath,  and  even  to  imprifon  him 
until  the  Interrogatories  propofed  to  him  fhould  be  an- 
fwered.  The  whole  property  of  a  perfon  who  fhould 
negleft  to  give  in  fuch  an  account  within  the  time  h- 
mited,  or  who  fhould  have  been  guilty  of  a  mlfrepre- 
fentation  in  that  account  to  the  amount  of  2000 1,  fler- 
ling,  was  ordered  to  be  confifcated  ;  ten  per  cent,  \o  be 
paid  to  the  accufer,  and  the  remainder  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  public  and  the  company.  Every 
perfon  who  had  once  been  employed  in  India,  but  had 
afterwards  refided  In  Europe  for  five  years,  unlefs 
fuch  refidence  had  been  exprefsly  on  account  of  his 
health,  was  declared  incapable  of  ever  being  fent  out  to^ 
India  again. 

As  a  farther  curb  on  the  company's  fervants,  the 
attorney-general  or  court  of  directors  was  authorifed 
to  file  an  information  in  the  court  of  King's-bench  a- 
galnfl  any  perfon  for  crimes  committed  in  India.  That 
court  was  empowered  alfo  to  imprifon  or  admit  the 
accufed  to  bail  immediately.  It  was  then  ordered, 
that  within  30  days  a  certain  number  of  peers  fhould 
be  chofen  by  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  of  the  members 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  by  that  houfe,  to  conflitute 
a  court  for  the  trial  of  the  accufed.  The  court  was 
finally  to  confift  of  three  judges  appointed  by  the 
crown,  four  peers,  and  fix  members  of  the  houfe  of 
commons ;  and  the  accufed  had  a  right  to  a  peremp- 
tory challenge.  From  this  court  there  was  no  append; 
and  It  was  empowered  to  adjudge  the  party  incapable 
of  ever  ferving  the  company  ;  to  punifh  by  fine  or  im» 
prifonment  ;  and  in  order  to  proportion  the  fine  to 
the  property  of  the  convift,  the  court  of  exchequer 
might,  at  the  requlfitlon  of  the  attorney-general,  or  of 
the  company,  examine  him  upon  oath  concerning  the 
fum  he  was  worth.  A  refufal  to  anfwer  was  to  be 
punlfhed  with  confifcation  of  property,  and  imprifon- 
ment  during  pleafure. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  delinquents  in  In- 
dia, Mr  Pitt  obferved,  that  at  that  time  we  had  it  not 
In  our  power  to  punifh  them.  Either  a  new  procefs 
mull  therefore  be  inflituted,  or  offences,  equally  fliock- 
Ing  to  humanity,  and  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
religion  and  juflice,  mufl  be  permitted  to  continue  un- 
checked. Every  perfon  therefore  who  went  hereafter, 
would  know  the  predicament  in  which  he  flood  ;  and 
would  underfland,  that  by  fo  doing  he  agreed  to  give 
up  fome  of  the  mofl  valuable  privileges  of  an  Enghfh- 
man  :  yet  in  this  he  would  do  no  more  than  a  very 
numerous  and  honourable  body  of  men,  the  military, 
did  daily,  without  the  leafl  hefitation,  or  the  fmallcft 
Impeachment  of  their  chara£ler. 

This  bill,  fo  tremendous  in  Its  appearance  to  the 
company's  fervants,  was  vehemently  oppofed  by  the 
minority.  Mr  Francis  obferved,  that  it  went  upon 
two  principles,  wz.  the  abufe  of  power  abroad,  and 
the  want  of  it  at  home.  To  remedy  thefe,  Mr  Pitt 
had  propofed  to  augment  the  power  abroad,  and  to 
H  h  diminilh 
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fc— -y— w  pQ^gr  of  the  commiffioners,  and  even  pretended  to 
fuppofe  that  there  muft  have  been  feme  miftake  In  the 
ftrufture  of  the  claufe  ;  it  being  impoffible  to  think 
that  it  was  intended  to  fet  afide  the  direftor*  at  home 
and  the  government  abroad,  in  order  to  throw  the 
whole  power  into  the  hands  of  a  military  commander. 
Though  he  approved  of  the  claufe  by  which  fchemes 
of  conqueft  and  extenfion  of  territory  were  condemned, 
he  remarked,  that  it  was  effentially  defe6tive  In  other 
refpefts  ;  as  alluding  to  fa6ts  and  offences  which  were 
not  defcribed,  and  to  criminals  whom,  fo  far  from  pu- 
nifhing,  it  did  not  venture  to  defcribe.    With  refpecl 
to  the  affair  of  prefents,  he  confeffcd  that  his  opinion 
was  rather  fingular.    He  was  for  an  iinhmited  pro- 
hibition to  men  in  high  ftations  ;  but  in  the  ordinary 
tranfadions  ofbuiinefs,  he  was  of  opinioii  that  they 
were  ufeful,  without  giving  room  for  any  juft  nppre- 
henfions.    The  government  of  India,  as  it  was  now 
conftituted,  was  a  government  of  favour,  and  not  of 
jiiflice ;  and  nothing  would  be  done  for  the  natives 
unlefs  the  perfons  who  forwarded  their  affairs  were 
gratified.    In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  exception 
in  favour  of  prefents  of  ceremony  was  founded  upon 
ideas  which  he  knew  to  be  fallacious,  and  was  even 
calculated  to  render  the  prohibition  itfclf  ufelefs  and 
ineffeftuaL    For  the  purpofe  of  receiving  prefents  of 
ceremony,  all  occafions  would  be  fufficiently  folemn. 
He  warmly  cenfured  alfo  the  power  of  imprifonment 
given  to  the  i-efpc£tive  prefidencies,  and  he  condemned 
the  inftitution  of  the  new  court  of  judicature  as  unne- 
ceffary,  arbitrary,  and  dangerous. 

By  Mr  Fox  the  bill  was  fo  highly  difapproved  of, 
that  he  objefted  to  the  houfe  going  into  a  committee 
upon  it.  He  endeavoured  to  fhow,  that  inftead  of 
dimlnifhing,  it  was  calculated  to  Incrcafe  the  calamities 
oftheEaft;  and  inftead  of  reforming,  to  perpetuate 
the  abufes  fo  much  complained  of.  I'he  board  of 
controul,  he  faid,  provided  for  a  weak  government  at 
home  by  a  dlvifion  of  power  ;  and  if  there  were  a  re- 
ceipt or  a  noftrum  for  making  a  weak  government,  it 
was  by  giving  the  power  of  contriving  meafures  to  one, 
and  the  nomination  of  the  perfons  who  were  to  execute 
them  to  another.  The  negative  given  to  the  com- 
mlfTioners  operated  as  a  complete  annihilation  of  the 
'  company,  and  the  chartered  rights  fo  much  vaunted  of. 

The  bill  was  a  fcheme  of  dark  and  delufive  art,  and 
took  away  the  rights  of  the  company  by  flow  and  gra- 
dual fap.  The  firft  ftep  was  originally  to  contrive 
meafures  without  the  knowledge  of  the  company ;  and 
the  next,  to  convey  orders  fecretly  to  India,  at  the 
very  time  perhaps  that  the  commiffioners  were  openly 
giving  countenance  to  orders  of  a  quite  different  ten- 
dency fent  from  the  dlreftors.  With  regard  to  the 
new  tribunal,  he  confidered  it  as  in  truth  a  fcreen  for 
delinquents  ;  fmce  no  man  was  to  be  tried  but  on  the 
accufatlon  of  the  company  or  of  the  attorney-general ; 
in  which  cafe  he  had  only  to  conciliate  government  in 
order  to  remain  In  perfe6l  feeurity. 

The  oppoiition  of  Mr  Fox's  party  againft  this  bill 
proved  as  fruitlefs  as  their  effoits  had  been  In  favour 
of  the  other.  The  houfe  divided  on  the  Ipeaker'a 
leaving  the  chair;  when  the  motion  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  2.15.  Still,  however,  all  parts  of  the  bill 
were  warmly  debated.    In  the  caurfe  of  converfation 
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the  king  could  be  requefted  to  fend  over  one  of  his 
fons  to  become  fovereign  of  that  country.  We  might 
then  enter  into  a  federal  union,  and  enjoy  all  the  bene- 
fits that  could  be  derived  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Eaft  by  Europeans,  toz.  thofe  of  commerce.  The 
claufes  relative  to  the  native  princes  and  hereditary- 
farmers  were  all  withdrawn  at  the  motion  of  Mr  Dun- 
das  ;  and  under  the  head  of  prefents,  the  exception  m 
favour  of  thofe  of  cerem.ony  was  withdrawn.  That 


claufe,  which  infifted  on  all  perfons  returning  from 
India  to  give  an  account  of  the  value  of  their  eftates 
upon  oath,  was  feverely  cenfured  by  Mr  Dempfter 
and  Mr  Eden;  and  after  fome  debate  was  entire- 
ly withdrawn,  as  was  alfo  tlie  idea  of  making  the  per- 
fon  take  the  oath  when  required  by  the  board  of  con- 
troul.   Mr  Pitt  then  propofed,  that  perfons  who  had 
paffcd  five  years  In  India,  and  accumulated  no  more 
than  L.5000  for  that  time,  or  double  that  fum  for  the 
next  five  years,  fliould  be  exempted  from  all  profecu- 
tion  on  the  fcore  of  their  fortunes.    But  on  a  fug- 
geftion  by  Mr  Atkinfon,  that.  In  cafe  of  ficknefs,  it 
might  not  be  practicable  for  a  perfon  arriving  from 
India  to  give  In  an  account  upon  oath  In  the  fpace  of 
two  months ;  on  which  fuggefflon,  a  power  was  grant- 
ed to  the  couil  of  exchequer  for  extending  the  term 
from  time  to  time  as  they  fhould  think  proper.  It 
had  been  the  original  idea  of  the  chancellor,  that  this 
jurifdiftion  fhould  take  place  In  twelve  months  ;  and 
it  had  been  obje6ted,  that  thus  perfons  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  trial  by  jury,  without  time  being  granted 
them  to  choofe  whether  they  would  fubmit  to  the  con» 
dition.    Mr  Pitt  now  moved,  that  no  account  upon 
oath  fhould  be  required  of  any  perfon  who  fhould  ar- 
rive from  India  before  the  firft  of  January  1787.  This 
amendment  was  llkewife  cenfured  by  oppofition,  as 
holding  out  an  Indemnity  to  peculators,  and  a  warning 
for  them  to  return  within  the  afligned  period.  It 
was  remarked  by  Mr  Sheridan,  that  by  the  bill  before 
the  houfe,  a  perfon  who  took  the  oath  would  be  liable 
all  his  lifetime  to  a  profecution  for  perjury.    He  could 
therefore  make  no  fettlementof  his  fortune;  he  could  not, 
fell  or  mortgage  his  eftate,  as  ^obody  would  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  a  property  which  was  ftill  liable  to 
conteft  and  forfeiture.    This  reprefentation  produced 
another  amendment,  limiting  the  commencement  of  a 
profecution  to  the  period  of  three  years.    The  claufe 
prohibiting  the  return  of  any  perfon  to  India  under 
certain  conditions,  was  alfo  mitigated  by  two  amend- 
ments from  the  chancellor ;  one  of  them  exempting 
the  of&cers  of  the  king  from  its  operation  ;  and  the 
other  permitting  the  reftoration  of  any  perfon  with 
the  confent  of  the  diredlors,  and  three-fourtha  of  the 
court  of  proprietors^ 

With  thefe  amendments  the  bill  finally  paffed  the 
houfe  of  commons  on  the  28th  of  July.  On  being 
carried  up  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  it  met  with  a  very  vi- 
gorous oppofition  ;  the  principal  fpeakers  againft  it 
being  Lord  Stonnont  and  the  Earl  of  Carllfle.  The 
former  animadverted  upon  the  principle  of  feniorlty 
cflabliihed  by  it;  which  he  faid  was  particularly  ilL 
fuited  to  the  critical  pofture  of  affairs  and  our  prefent 
fituatlon  in  India;  and  he  afferted,  that  had  fuch  a 
claufe  been  in  efFedl  at  the  time  that  Lord  Clive  firft 
entered  into  the  company's  fervice,  there  would  not. 
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mpmy.  liavc  been  an  inch  '  of  the  tcrritonal  pofTefllons  at 
prefcnt  belonging  to  this  country.  It  would  damp 
the  ardour  of  Emulation,  check  the  rifing  fpirit  of 
the  youth  now  in  Afia,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the 
moft;  extraordinary  talents  were  necefTary  to  raife  us 
from  our  inaufpicious  and  ruined  condition.  He  ob- 
jecled  alfo  to  the  power  of  recal  in  the  board  of  con- 
troul ;  which,  he  faid,  was  by  no  means  a  fufficient 
check  upon  the  company's  fervants  in  India.  The 
diftance  of  time  and  place,  he  faid,  were  fo  great, 
that  a  recal  from  India  could  not  have  the  leall  ef- 
fect. But  thefe  remonftrances  had  very  little  weight 
with  the  houfe  ;  the  bill  being  finally  pafled  on  the 
9th  of  Auguft. 

Some  years  after  this,  however^  a  declaratory  law  was 
found  necelTary,  in  confequence  of  a  controverfy  which 
had  arifen  between  the  board  of  controul  and  the  com- 
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fliould  appear  to  be  moft  for  the  public  advantage ;  Company, 
but  as  doubts  had  been  entertained  by  others,  and  the  ^----V'---?' 
opinions  of  counfel,  confirming  thofe  doubts,  had  been 
taken,  all  of  which  had  gone  abroad  into  the  world, 
it  was  confidered  as  a  neceffary  meafure  to  call  upon 
the  different  branches  of  the  legiflature  to  remove  thofe 
doubts  in  the  moft  effeAual  way  by  a  bill.  It  was 
certainly  very  evident,  that,  on  the  prefent  occafion, 
the  four  regiments  might,  on  board  the  company's 
fhips,  be  fent  out  to  India  at  a  very  inconfiderable  ex- 
paice  ;  whereas,  if  tranfports  had  been  fpecially  pro- 
vided for  that  purpofe,  the  expence  muft  have  been 
enormous.  To  obhge  the  company,  therefore,  to  pay 
the  expence  out  of  their  Indian  revenues,  as  had  al- 


ready been  intimated  lo  them  by  the  commilfioners  of 
controul,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved,  011 
the  5  th  of  Feb  ruary  iy88,  "  That  leave  be  given  to 
pany.  It  had  been  refolved,  in  the  month  of  Oaober  bring  in  a  bill  for  removing  any  doubts  refpeAing  the 
1787,  when  his  Majefty  had  reafon  to  be  alarmed,  power  of  the  commiffioners  for  the,  affairs  of  India." 
and  to  look  with  more  than  common  anxiety  to  the  In  explanation  of  this  bill,  and  in  anfwer  to  the  re- 
fafety  and  prefervation  of  every  part  of  the  Biitiih    marks  of  oppafition,  Mr  Pitt  defired  to  remind  the 

houfe  that  he  had  provoked  the  difcufTioa  of  the  bill, 
and  had  earneitly  folicited  them  to  bring  it  to  the  teft 
of  the  moft  fevere  and  fcrupulous  inveltigation.  He 


dominions,  to  fend  out  four  additional  regiments  for 
the  better  protetSlion  of  our  Indian  pofFeflions ;  nor 
was  the  defign  taken  up  as  a  temporary,  but  with  a 


view  to  a  permanent,  eftabhniment  of  his  Majefty's  found  that  it  would  be  difputed,  whether  by  the  aft 
^  T_j..  .  11        r   .      ^£  1784  the  board  of  controul  had  any  right  of  fu- 

perintcndence  over  the  revenue  ?  Would  it  be  contend- 
ed that  parliament  meant  to  leave  the  finances  in  the 
hands  of  the  company,  who  had  been  declared  unfit 
to  be  trufted  with  them  ?  Was  it  likely,  that,  when 
they  provided  for  the  better  management  of  the  poli- 
tical and  military'concerns,  they  had  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  circ'.imftance  upon  which  thefe  concerns  in- 
feparably  depended  ?  The  board  of  controul  had  al- 
ready proceeded  to  reduce  the  enormous  eftablifhments 
in  India  ;  their  right  of  interference  in  that  refpcd 
had  never  been  queftioned  ;  and  what  indeed  would  be 
the  confequence  of  denying  this  right  ?  The  court  of 
direftors,  if  they  had  it  in  their  power,  as  the  expi- 
ration of  their  charter  drew  near,  and  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  their  monopoly  would  be  renewed,  would 
certainly  make  it  their  firft  objeft  to  fwell  the  amou»t 
of  their  imports,  and  would  negleft  the  care  of  the 
territorial  and  political  ftate  of  India.  The  duty  of 
adminiftration  was  to  look,  firft,  to  the  profperity  and 
happinefs  of  the  natives ;  fecondly,  to  the  fecurity  of 
the  territorial  pofTelfions  ;  thirdly,  to  the  difcharge  .)f 
the  debts  due  to  the  perfons  who  had  advanced  their 


troops  in  India.  At  that  time,  no  unwiUingnefs  to 
receive  the  regiments  on  board  the  company's  Ihips, 
and  provide  for  their  fupport  in  India,  had  been  inti- 
mated by  the  court  of  diredtors  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  meafure  had  been  confidered  as  a  wife  one, 
and  the  fuggeftion  of  it  had  given  univerfal  fatisfac- 
tion.  Since,  however,  the  threatening  ftorm  had  been 
difperfed,  far  different  fentiments  prevailed.  Some  of 
the  diredtors,  at  leaft,  were  of  opinion,  that  unlefs 
they  made  a  requifition  to  government  for  further  mi- 
litary affiftance,  they  had  it  in  their  option  to  bear,  or 
to  refufe  to  bear,  the  expence  of  any  additional  regi- 
ments of  his  Majefty's  army  which  might  be  fent  to 
India  ;  and  this  opinion  feemed  to  be,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure, grounded  on  the  aft  of  1781,  by  which  the  Eaft 
India  company  were  bound  to  pay  for  fuch  of  his  Ma- 
jefty's troops  as  had,  by  their  requifition,  been  fent  to 
India.  This  idea  had  been  much  agitated  without  doors, 
and  the  direftors  had  thought  proper  to  confult  differ- 
ent counfel  of  eminence  on  the  fubjeft. 

In  this  bufinefs  two  queftions  naturally  arofe — Firft, 
Whether  the  king  had  a  right  to  fend  his  troops  to 
any  part  of  his  dominions  ?  and,  fecondly.  If  he  fent 


them  to  India,  who  ought  to  defray  the  expence?  money,  and  enabled  the  company  to  ftruggle  with  their 

That  his  Majefty  had  an  undoubted  right,  by  his  royal  late  difficulties ;  and,  in  the  laft  place,  to  the  com» 

prerogative,  to  direft  the  diftribution  of  his  army,  no  mercial  benefit  of  the  proprietors.    Was  it  probable 

one  could,  w4th  any  colour  of  reafon,  difpute.  The  on-  that  the  court  of  direftors  would  aft  upon  that  fcale  ? 

ly  point,  therefore,  which  offered  itfelf  for  difcuffion  Could  it  have  been  intended  to  confide  in  their  difcre- 


was,  whether,  if  his  Majefty,  by  virtue  of  his  preroga 
live,  thought  proper  to  fend  four  additional  regiments 
to  India,  the  expence  of  fending  them,  and  their  fup- 
port, ought  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the  revenues  of 
India,  which  they  protefted  ?  It  was  certainly  the 
opinion  of  minifters,  that  by  the  aft  of  1 784,  the  autho- 
rity and  power  of  the  court  of  direftors,  touching  the 
military  and  political  concerns  of  India,  and  alfo  the 
coUeftion,  management,  and  application  of  the  revenues 
of  the  territorial  poffeffions,  was  transferred  to  the 
board  of  controul,  which  might  direft  the  appropria- 
tion of  thefe  revenues  in  tlie  manner  that  to  tkenj 


tion  ?  It  had  been  faid,  that  the  powers  attributed  to 
the  board  of  controul  were  the  fame  in  fubftance  as 
had  before  been  given  to  the  fecretaries  of  ftate  and 
the  lords  of  the  treafury.  But  the  faft  was  other- 
wife.  The  court  of  direftors  had  been  obhged  to 
communicate  their  difpatches  previous  to  their  going 
to  India  ;  but  there  was  no  obligation  upon  the  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate  to  give  any  direftions  concerning  them. 
The  refponfibility  had  ordinarily  refted,  under  the  for- 
mer government,  with  the  court  of  direftors  5  under 
the  prefent  it  was  whoUy  vefted  with  the  board  of 
controul, 
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Company.     An  objeaien  had  been  ftated»  that  the  declaratory 

^— V  '  bill  conveyed  to  the  king  the  power  of  maintaining 

an  army  without  the  conient  of  parliament.  No  pro- 
pofition  (Mr  Pitt  obferved)  could  be  more  adverfe  to 
his  inteniions  than  that  which  was  thus  imputed  to 
him.  But  in  reality  the  troops  in  queftion  had  already 
been  recognifed  by  parliament  when  they  voted  the 
eftimate  for  raifing  them  ;  and  the  number  of  king's 
regiments  ferving  in  India  would  always  be  to  be 
afcertained  by  the  company  belonging  to  each,  which 
remained  in  England  for  the  purpofe  of  recruiting, 
and  the  expence  of  which  would  be  to  be  provided  for 
by  parliament. 

Mr  Pitt  acknowledged,  that  it  had  been  the  objed 
of  the  aft  of  1784  to  affume  the  power  of  fuperin- 
tendence  and  controul,  without  affuraing  the  power  of 
patronage.    In  the  prefent  bill  he  declared,  that  every 
thing  had  been  done  which  his  underftanding  had  fug- 
gefted-  for  the  diminution  of  patronage.    The  regi- 
ments in  quetlion  belonged  to  the  crown  ;  and  of  courfe 
it  could  not  be  fuppoled  that  the  fovereign  could  en- 
tirely depart  from  his  prerogative  of  naming  his  own 
officers.    But  the  king  had  adtd  with  the  mo tl  gra- 
cious attention  to  the  company,  and  to  the  merits  of 
the  officers  who  had  grown  grey  in  their  fervice  ;  ha- 
ving rehnquiihed  nearly  half  the  patronage  of  the  re- 
giments,  and  leaving  the  difpofal  of  thefe  commiffions 
to  the  court  of  dircdors.    The  company  indeed  al- 
leged that  they  had  600  officers  unemployed  ;  but  the 
king  could  not  fotget  that  he  had  2800  officers  upon 
half-pay,  not  perhaps  more  meritorious,  but  certainly 
not  lefs  fo,  than  thoie  in  the  company's  fervice,  and 
many  of  whom  had  aftually  ferved  with  diftindton  in 
India.    Such  had  been  the  forbearance  he  had  thought 
it  proper  to  exercifc  upon  the  fubjeft  of  patronage. 
But  if,  by  the  objedHon  that  had  been  ftarted,  it  was 
intended  to  refer  to  the  great  political  patronage,  this 
he  did  not  deny  that  he  had  at  all  times  intended  to 
affume.    Men  who  were  refponfible  for  the  govern- 
ment  of  a  country,  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  the 
appointment  of  thole  whom  they  were  to  entruft  with 
the  execution  of  their  orders.    But  it  would  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  patronage  left  to  the  company  was 
very  confiderable,  when  the  great  extent  of  their  mi- 
litary eftablilhment  was  properly  recollefted.    Mr  Pitt 
added,  tliat  the  objtftions  that  were  ftarted  on  this 
head  would  poffibly  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
confolidation  of  the  two  armies  in  India ;  an  objedl 
on  many  accounts  defirable,  and  which  in  fome  way 
or  other  muft  be  attempted.    If  it  fliould  be  thought 
advifable  to  make  the  whole  army  royal,  then  undoubt- 
edly the  patronage  of  the  crown  would  be  greatly  in- 
creafed.    He  believed,  however,  that  the  meafure  was 
neceffary  ;  and  there  was  fcarcely  any  thing  to  which 
he  would  not  affent,  to  remove  the  apprehenfions  of 
the  nation  refpefting  the  undue  ufe  of  this  patronage. 
For  the  bill  now  before  the  houfe,  Mr  Pitt  profeffed 
himfelf  ready  to  propofc  claufes  that  fhould  annihilate 
every  fufpicion  of  danger. 

The  fpeech  of  Mr  Pitt  produced  a  favourable  effed 
Bpon  the  country  gentlemen  ;  and  the  claufes  which  he 
had  alluded  to  being  moved,  were  received  without  any 
debate.  Thefe  provided.  That  no  king's  troops,  be- 
yond the  number  which  was  now  propofed,  fhould  be 
Cent  to  India  under  the  authority  of  any  exifting  law  : 


That  no  increafe  of  falary  fliould  be  given  to  any  of  Compan 
the  fervanta  of  the  company,  without  the  difpatches 
for  that  purpofe  being  laid  before  both  houfes  of  par- 
liament Jhirty  days  previous  to  their  being  fent  ;  and 
that  no  gratuity  ffiould  be  given,  the  propofal  for 
which  did  not  originate  with  the  court  of  direftors. 
A  fourth  claufe  was  added  to  thefe  by  the  minifter, 
which  had  not  precifely  the  fame  objed :  it  dired- 
ed,  that  an  account  of  the  revenues  and  difburfe- 
ments  of  the  company  fliould  be  laid  before  parlia- 
ment at  a  certain  affigned  period  in  the  courfe  of  every 
year. 

The  bill  was  carried  up  to  the  houfe  of  lords  on 
the  14th  of  March,  read  a  firft  time  on  the  following 
day,  which  was  Saturday,  and  propofed  for  a  fecond 
reading  on  the  enfuing  Monday.  This  precipitation 
was  made  the  fubjeft  of  a  petition,  offered  by  certain 
proprietors,  and  prefented  to  the  houfe  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  in  which  they  requcftcd  a  delay  of  three 
days,  till  a  general  meeting  could  be  held  of  the  pior 
prietors  of  the  Eaft  India  company.  To  this  fugge- 
ition  it  was  objected  by  Lord  Thurlow  and  Lord 
Hawkefljury,  that  the  fhips  of  the  Eaft  India  com- 
pany were  now  detained  in  port  at  the  enormous  ex- 
pence  of  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  per  diem.  By 
Lord  Stormont  and  Lord  Loughborough  it  was  re- 
plied, that  no  expence,  however  great,  ought  to  weigh 
in  the  confideration  of  the  prefent  queftion.  The  bill 
decided  upon  a  matter  of  private  right,  and  parlia- 
ment could  not  juftly  refufe  to  hear  the  petitioners. 
The  houfe  divided  upon  the  queftion,  contents  32, 
not  contents  75.  A  motion  of  Lord  Porchefter  was 
rejeded  by  a  limilar  m.ajority,  for  referring  a  queftion 
to  the  twelve  judges  refpefting  the  true  meaning  and 
intent  of  the  adt  of  1784. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  faid,  that  he  v/as  peculiar- 
ly circumftanced  on  the  prefent  occafion,  fince  he  had 
never  been  pleafed  with  any  of  the  bills  for  the  go- 
vernment of  India  that  had  yet  been  brought  into 
parliament.  He  had  ever  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
concerns  of  the  Eaft  were  trufted  in  the  beft  hands 
when  they  were  vefted  in  the  company  itfelf.  He  had 
oppofed  the  bill  of  1783,  becaufe  it  flagrantly  violated 
the  charter  of  the  company,  and  placed  an  immenfe 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  commiffion,  that  was  not  re- 
fponfible, fo  far  as  he  could  find,  either  to  the  king 
or  the  parliament.  He  had  oppofed  the  aft  of  1784, 
becaufe  it  gave  to  the  crown  an  enormous  addition  of 
power.  But  he  could  not  admit  that  that  a£t  was  in 
any  degree  fo  violent  and  defpotical  as  the  bill  which 
preceded  it.  The  declaratory  meafure  now  under  cour 
flderation  muft  neceflarily  have  his  complete  approba^ 
tion.  It  confifted  of  two  diftinft  parts  ;  its  expofi- 
tion  of  the|a£lof  1784,  and  certain  cnadling  claufes 
containing  checks  and  reftraints  upon  the  extenfive 
patronage  that  the  government  of  the  Eaft  naturally 
gave.  To  the  former  part  he  muft  inevitably  agree. 
That  the  adl  of  1784  gave  to  the  board  of  controul 
complete  authority,  had  always  been  his  opinion.  For 
that  reafon  he  had  oppofed  it :  but,  entertaining  that 
opinion,  he  muft  juftify  the  prefent  bill,  which  in  his 
mind  was  a  true  declaration  of  the  fad.  He  could 
not  but  equally  approve  of  the  reftraints  that  were 
propofed  upon  the  exercife  of  patronage.  Patronage 
was  iafeparable  fiom  power.    But  when  he  faw  the 
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ompany.  tncluftry  with  which  it  was  limited,  and  minifters  were 
tied  down  from  the  abufe  of  it ;  when  he  faw  that 
it  was  not  to  be  ufed  otherwife  than  for  the  good  of 
the  fervice,  he  could  not  view  the  prefcnt  meafure 
with  the  fame  jealoufy  with  which  he  was  accuftomed 
to  regard  propofitiona  for  extending  the  power  of  the 
crown. 

The  bill,  however,  underwent  a  fevere  difcuflion  in 
this  as  it  had  done  in  the  other  houfe  ;  but  at  length 
pafTed. 

In  May  following  a  petition  was  prefented  to  the 
houfe  of  commons  by  the  company,  ftating  certain 
pecuniary  embarrairments  which  they  apprehended  to 
take  place  on  the  firft  of  March  1790,  owing  to  the 
arrears  of  the  war,  to  the  government  claim  of 
L. 500,000,  to  the  debt  incurred  in  China,  and  to 
the  advances  necelfary  to  be  made  for  the  purpofes  of 
the  China  trade.  In  compliance  with  their  peti- 
tion, Mr  Pitt  moved  on  the  following  day  that  they 
fliould  be  empowered  to  borrow  a  fum  not  exceeding 
L.  i,20c,ooo.  He  at  the  fame  lime  obferved,  that 
in  all  probability  the  company  in  1791  would  have  up- 
wards of  L. 3,000,000  Sterling  more  than  fufficient  to 
difcharge  their  debts.  The  meafure  was  carried  thro' 
both  houfes  without  oppofition. 

3.  Hudfon's  Bay  Company.  Thevaft  countries  which 
furround  Hudfon's  Bay  abound  with  animals  whofe 
furs  and  ficins  are  excellent,  being  far  fuperior  in  quality 
to  thofe  found  in  lefs  northerly  regions.  In  1670, 
a  charter  Vi^as  granted  to  a  company,  which  does  not 
confiil  of  above  nine  or  ten  perions,  for  the  exclufive 
trade  to  this  bay  ;  and  they  have  afted  under  it  ever 
fmce  with  great  benefit  to  thc;mfelves.  The  company 
employ  four  Ihips  and  130  feamen.  They  have  feve- 
ral  forts,  viz.  Prince  of  Wales's  fort,  Churchill  river, 
Nelfon,  New  Severn,  and  Albany,  which  ftand  on  the 
welt  fide  of  the  bay,  and  are  garrifoned  by  186  men. 
The  French,  in  May  17S2,  took  and  deftroyed  thefe 
forts,  and  the  fettlemcnts,  &c.  valued  at  500,000!. 
They  export  commodities  to  the  value  of  16,000  1. 
and  bring  home  returns  to  the  value  of  29,340!. 
which  yield  to  the  revenue  37341-  This  includes  the 
fifliery  in  Hudfon's  Bay.  This  commerce,  fmall  as  it 
is,  affords  immenfe  profits  to  the  compasy,  and  even 
fome  advantages  to  Great  Britain  in  general ;  for  the 
commodities  we  exchange  with  the  Indians  for  their 
fldns  and  furs,  are  all manufadured  in  Britain;  and  as 
the  Indians  are  not  very  nice  in  their  choice.  Inch 
things  are  fent  of  which  we  have  the  greatell  plenty, 
and  which,  in  the  mercantile  phrafe,  are  drugs  with 
us.  Though  the  workmanfhip  too  happens  to  be  in 
many  refpedls  fo  deficient  that  no  civilized  people 
would  take  it  off  our  hands,  it  may  be  admired  among 
the  Indians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lldns  and  furs 
we  bring  from  Hudfon's  Bay,  enter  largely  into  our 
manufaflures,  and  afford  us  materials  for  trading  with 
many  nations  of  Europe  to  great  advantage.  Tiiefc 
circumftances  tend  to  prove  inconteftably  the  immenfe 
benefit  that  would  redound  to  Great  Britain,  by  throw- 
ing open  the  trade  to  Hudfon's  Bay,  fmce  even  in  its 
prefent  reilrained  llate  it  is  fo  advantageous.  This 
company,  it  is  probable,  do  not  find  their  trade  fo  ad- 
vantageous now  as  it  was  before  we  got  pofTelTion  of 
Canada,    The  cnl)^-  attempt  made  to  trade  with  La^ 


brador  has  been  direAed  towards  the  fifliery,  the  annual  Company^ 
pi-oduce  of  which  exceeds  49,000!.  u— y— ^ 

The  above  are  the  principal  trading  companies  pre- 
fently  fubfifting  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  to  the  number 
might  have  been  added  one  of  vaft  importance,  the 
Scotch  Darien  Company ,  had  it  not  been  for  the  crooked 
and  pufillanimous  policy  of  the  Engllfh  miniftry  at  the 
time.  For  an  account  of  which,  fee  the  article  Da- 
rien. 

Greenland  CoMPANT.    See  Greenland. 
Banking  Companies.    See  Bank. 

-Of  eftabllfhments  fimilar  to  the  above  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  following,  belonging  to  the  Dutch  and  French, 
may  be  mentioned  as  the  moll  important. 

I.  Dutch  Companies,  i.  Their  Eaft  India  com- 
pany had  its  rife  in  the  midfl  of  the  llruggle  whicli 
that  people  had  for  their  liberty :  for  the  Spaniards 
having  forbidden  all  commerce  with  them,  and  fliut  up 
all  their  ports,  neceflity  infpired  fomeZcalanders  to  feek 
a  new  north-eaft  paffage  to  China. 

This  enterprize  proving  unfuccefsful  to  three  feve- 
ral  armaments  in  1594,  I595j  and  1596,  a  fecond com- 
pany was  formed,  under  the  name  of  the  Company  of 
remote  Parts  :  which,  in  1595,  took  the  ordinary  route 
of  the  Portuguefe  to  the  Indies,  and  returned  in  two 
years  and  a  half's  time  with  little  gain  but  good 
hopes. 

This  company,  and  a  new  one  juft  eftayifhed  at 
Amflerdam,  being  united,  equipped  other  fleets ;  and 
thefe  occafioned  other  companies  at  Amflerdam,  Rot- 
terdam, in  Zealand,  &c.  infomuch  that  the  ftates  foon 
began  to  apprehend  they  might  be  prejudicial  to  each 
other.  Under  this  concern,  they  called  all  the  direc- 
tors of  the  feveral  companies  together,  who  all  confent- 
ed  to  an  union,  the  treaty  whereof  was  confirmed  by 
the  States  in  1602;  a  very  remarkable  epocha,  as  being 
that  of  the  moll  folid  and  celebrated  eflabhfhment  of 
commerce  that  ever  was  in  the  world. 

Its  firfl  capital  was  fix  millions  fix  hundred  thoufand 
guilders.  It  had  fixty  diredlors,  divided  into  feveral 
chambers  ;  twenty  in  that  of  Amflerdam,  twelve  in. 
that  of  Zealand,  fourteen  in  that  of  Delft  and  Rot- 
terdam, and  a  like  number  in  thofe  at  Sluys  and  Horn. 
As  each  grant  expires,  the  company  is  obliged  to  pro- 
cure a  new  one,  which  it  has  already  done  five  times 
fince  tlie  firfl,  paying  a  confiderable  fum  each  time. 
The  lafl  application  was  in  1773>  when  the  company, 
after  flating  that  its  trade  had  declined,  foliclted  the 
ilates-general  to  grant  a  diminution  of  the  fum  for- 
merly paid  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter.  Upon  this 
reprefentation,  their  high  mlghtineffes,  in  order  to 
have  time  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  prolonged  the 
charter  for  three  years,  upon  the  old  cflabliihment ; 
and  finding,  upon  examination,  that  the  company  had 
really  fuflained  great  loffes,  and  its  trade  confiderably 
declined,  they  a(£led  with  the  fpirit  of  a  wife  commer- 
cial commonwealth,  by  complying  with  the  company's 
requefl.  They  therefore,  in  1776,  granted  them  a 
new  charter  for  30  years,  on  the  fame  terms  as  the 
former,  on  the  immediate  payment  of  2,000,000  of 
florins,  inftead  of  3,000,000  which  they  paid  before, 
and  the  fum  of  3^60,000  florins  yearly;  which  annual 
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tCompanf.  payment  they  were  allowed  to  make  either  in  money 
J-^v-— '  or  merchandize.    In  confequence  of  this  indulgence, 
the  ftock  of  the  company  rofe  in  a  (liort  time  no  lefs 
than  1 9  per  cent. 

Their  faftories,  refidences,  &c.  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
are  very  numerous  ;  reaching  from  the  Perfian  gulph 
to  the  coaft  of  China  :  the  principal  is  that  of  Batavia, 
the  centre  of  their  commerce  ;  here  refides  their  gene- 
ral, with  the  ftate  and  fplendor  of  a  fovereign  prince  ; 
making  war  and  peace  witli  the  caflern  kings  and  em- 
perors at  pleafure. 

The  other  more  confiderable  factories  are,  Taiouam 
-on  the  coaft  of  China,  Nangifac  in  Japan,  JVIalacca, 
iSurat,  Amboyna,  Banda,  Siam,  Mohiccas,  &c.  fevcral 
on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  and  at  Ifpahan,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  &c.  in  all,  they  number  40  faftories  and 
25  fortreffes.  They  have  the  whole  trade  of  the 
•fpicery  in  their  own  hands. 

2.  Their  Weft  India  Company  wils  eftablifhcdin  1 62 1, 
■with  an  exclufive  privilege  to  trade  24  years  along  the 
coafts  of  Africa,  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  in  America  from  the  foiith 
point  of  Newfoundland,  through  the  ftraits  of  Ma- 
gellan, that  of  Le  Maire,  or  others,  to  the  ftraits  of 
Anian,  both  In  the  North  and  South  Sea.  The  di- 
reftors  are  divided  into  five  chambers  (as  in  the  Eaft 
India  company),  out  of  which  19  are  chofen  for  the 
general  dIre(StIon  of  aftairs.  In  1647,  the  company 
renewed  its  grant  for  25  years ;  but  it  was  fcarce  able 
to  hold  9Ut  the  term,  on  account  of  Its  great  loffes  and 
cxpences  In  taking  the  bay  of  Todos  los  Santos,  Fer- 
nambuc,  and  the  greateft  part  of  Brafd,  from  the  Por- 
tcguefe.  The  weaknefs  of  this  company,  which  had 
feveral  times  in  vain  attempted  to  be  joined  to  that  of 
the  Eaft:  Indies,  occafioned  Its  diffolution  at  the  ex- 
piration of  its  grant. 

In  1674,  a  new  company,  compofed  of  the  ancient 
proprietors  and  their  creditors,  was  fettled  in  the 
^  fame  rights  and  eftabllftiment  with  the  former ;  and 
ftill  fubfifts,  though  confiderably  decayed.  Their  firil 
cajpltal  was  about  fix  millions  of  florins.  Its  principal 
ettabliftiments  are,  one  at  Cape  Verd,  another  on  the 
Gold  Coaft  of  Africa,  at  Tobago,  Curaffao,  &c.  In 
America. 

II.  French  Companies.  1.  Their  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany was  eftablifhed  in  1664,  with  an  exclufive  privi- 
lege to  trade  for  50  years  In  all  the  feas  of  the  Eaft 
Indies  and  South  Sea.  No  adventurer  to  be  ad- 
mitted without  1000  livres  in  ftock;  and  foreigners 
who  have  20,000  livres  In  ftock  to  be  reputed  |regni- 
coles. 

The  patent  grants  them  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar ; 
and  the  king  to  be  at  one-fifth  of  the  expence  of  the 
three  firft  armaments,  without  Intereft :  the  principal 
to  be  refunded  In  ten  years  ;  or.  If  the  company  find 
it  lofes  on  the  whole,  the  lofs  to  fall  on  the  king's 
fide. 

The  capital  fund  of  the  company,  which  was  moftly 
furnlfhed  by  the  king,  was  feven  or  eight  millions  of 
livres,  but  was  to  have  been  fifteen  millions. 

In  effedt,  though  no  means  were  wanting  to  fupport 
the  company,  yet  It  ftill  drooped  and  ftill  ftruggled  ; 
till  having  fubfified  ten  years  without  any  change  In 
its  form,  and  being  no  longer  able  to  difcharge  Its  en- 
gagements, there  were  new  regulations  concerted,  but 


to  little  purpofe.  At.  length,  things  not  being  difpo-  Compan' 
fed  for  a  new  Eaft  Inula  company,  nor  much  good  to  "~*v 
be  expedtcd  from  the  old  one,  in  1708  the  miniftry 
allowed  the  directors  to  treat  with  the  rich  traders  of 
St  Malo,  and  refign  to  them  their  privilege  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  In  the  hands  of  thefe  laft,,  the  com- 
pany began  to  flourifh.    See  India  Company,  below. 

Its  chief  factory  is  at  Pondicherry,  on  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel.  This  Is  the  refidence  of  the  director-ge- 
neral; the  other  faftorles  ai-e  inconfiderable.  The  mer- 
chandizes which  the  company  brings  Into  France  are, 
filks,  cottons,  fpices",  coffee,  rice,  faltpetre ;  feveral 
kinds  of  gums  and  drugs,  wood,  wax,  pi-inted  cali- 
coes, muflins,  &c. 

2.  Their  IVeft  India  Company  was  eftabllftied  in 
1664.  Their  charter  gave  them  the  property  and 
felgnioiy  of  Canada,  Acadia,  the  Antilles  iilands,  Ifle 
of  Cayenne,  and  the  Terra  FIrma  of  America,  from  the 
river  of  the  Amazons  to  that  of  Oroonoko ;  with  au 
exclufive  privilege  for  the  commerce  of  thofe  places,  as 
alfo  of  Senegal  and  the  coafts  of  Guinea,  for  40  years, 
only  paying  half  the  duties.  The  ftock  of  the  com- 
pany was  fo  confiderable,  that  in  lefs  than  fix  months 
45  veftels  were  equipped  ;  wherewith  they  took  poflef- 
fion  of  all  the  places  in  their  grant,  and  l?ttled  a  com- 
merce :  yet  this  only  fubfifted  nine  years.  In  1674, 
the  grant  was  revoked,  and  the  countries  above  re- 
united to  the  king's  dominions  as  before  ;  the  king 
reimburfing  the  actions  of  the  adventurers.  This  re- 
vocation was  owing  partly  to  the  poverty  of  the  com- 
pany, occafioned  by  its  lolfes  in  the  wars  with  Eng- 
land, which  had  necellitated  It  to  borrow  above  a  mil- 
lion, and  even  to  alienate  Its  exclufive  privilege  for 
the  coafts  of  Guinea  :  and  partly  to  Its  having  in  good 
meafure  anfwered  its  end  ;  which  was  to  recover  the 
commerce  of  the  Weft  Indies  from  the  Dutch,  who 
had  torn  It  from  them  :  for  the  French  merchants,  be- 
ing now  accuftomed  to  traffic  to  the  Antilles,  by  per- 
miflion  of  the  company,  were  fo  attached  to  it,  that 
it  was  not  doubted  they  would  fupport  the  commerce 
after  the  diflblution  of  the  company. 

3.  Their  MiJ/iJippi  .Co?iiJ)any  was  firft  eftabllihed  io 
1684  in  favour  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Salle  ;  who  ha- 
ving projedted  it  in  1660,  and  being  appointed  gover- 
nor of  the  fort  of  Frontignac  at  the  mouth  of  that  ri- 
ver, travelled  over  the  country  in  the  year  1683,  and 
returned  to  France  to  folicit  the  eftabliftiment.  This 
obtained,  he  fet  fail  for  his  new  colony  with  four  vef- 
fels  loaden  with  Inhabitants,  &c.  but  entering  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  he  did  not,  it  feems,  know  the  ri- 
ver that  had  coft  him  fo  nuich  fatigue,  but  fettled  on 
another  river  unknown,  where  his  colony  periihed  by 
degrees;  fo  that  in  1685  there  were  not  100  perfons 
remaining.  Making  feveral  expeditions  to  find  the 
MliriflippI,  he  was  killed  in  one  of  them  by  a  party 
who  mutinied  againft  him  ;  whereupon  the  colony  was 
difperfcd  and  loft.  M.  Hiberville  afterwards  fuccecd- 
ed  better.  He  found  the  Miififfippi,  built  a  fort,  and 
fettled  a  French  colony  there ;  but  he  being  poifoned, 
it  is  faid,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Spaniards,  who  fear- 
ed fuch  a  neighbour,  in  J712  M.  Crozat  had  the 
whole  property  of  trading  to  the  French  territories  call- 
ed Louifiana  granted  him  for  15  years. 

4.  Company  of  the  Wejl.  In  1717,  the  Sleur  Crozat 
furrendered  lals  grant  j  and  in  the  fame  year  a  new 
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ompany.  company  was  erefted  under  the  title  cf  Company  of  the 
Wejl:  to  which,  befides  every  thing  granted  to  the 
former  company,  was  added  the  commerce  of  beaver, 
enjoyed  by  the  Canada  company  from  the  year  1 706, 
but  expiring  in  1717.  In  this  eftabhiliment,  an  equal 
view  was  had  to  the  finances  and  the  commerce  of  the 
nation  ;  and,  accordingly,  part  of  the  conditions  of  its 
cftabhlhment  regarded  the  fettUng  a  colon)'-,  a  trade, 
&c.  the  other  the  vending  part  of  the  bills,  called  lills 
tfjiate,  which  could  no  longer  fubfiil  on  their  prefent 
footing.  The  former  are  no  more  than  are  ufual  in 
fuch  eftablifhments :  for  the  latter,  the  aftions  are 
fixed  at  500  livres,  each  payable  in  bills  of  ilate  ;  the 
aftions  to  be  efteeraed  as  merchandize,  and  in  that 
quality  to  be  bought,  fold,  and  trafficked.  The  bills  of 
ftate,  which  make  the  fund  of  the  aflions,  to  be  con- 
verted into  yearly  revenue.  To  put  the  finifliing  hand 
to  the  company,  in  1717  its  fund  was  iixed  at  an  hun- 
dred millions  ef  livres ;  which  being  filled,  the  caih  was 
fliut  up. 

5.  India  Company.  The  junction  of  the  former  com- 
pany with  that  of  Canada  was  immediately  followed 
by  its  union  with  that  of  Senegal,  both  in  the  year 
I  718,  by  an  arret  of  council ;  which  at  tlie  fame  time 
granted  the  new  company  the  commerce  of  beavers,  and 
made  it  mirtrefs  of  the  negro  or  Guinea  trade  to  the 
French  colonies  in  America. 

Nothing  was  now  wanting  to  its  perfection  but  an 
union  with  the  Eaft  India  company,  and  with  thofe 
of  China  and  St  Domingo  ;  which  was  efFefted,  with 
the  two  firll  in  1719,  and  with  the  third  in  1720. 
This  union  of  the  Eait  India  and  China  company  with 
the  company  of  the  Weft,  occafiened  an  alteration  of 
the  name;  and  it  was  henceforth  called  the  India  Com- 
pany. 

The  reafons  of  the  union  were,  the  inability  of  the 
two  former  to  carry  on  their  commerce  ;  the  immenfc 
debts  they  had  cowtradled  in  the  Indies,  efpecially  the 
Ealt  company,  complaints  whereof  had  been  fent  to 
court  by  the  Indians,  which  difcredited  the  company 
f<j  that  they  durft  not  appear  any  longer  at  Surat ; 
the  little  care  they  took  to  difcharge  their  en- 
gagements ;  and  their  having  transferred  their  privi- 
liege  to  the  private  traders  of  St  Malo,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  a  tenth  in  the  profits  of  the  returns  of  their 
fhips. 

The  ancient  actions  of  the  company  of  the  Weft, 
which  were  not  at  par  when  this  engraftment  was  pro- 
jcdled,  befoi-e  it  was  completed,  were  rifen  to  300  per 
cent.;  which  unexpefted  fuccefs  gave  occafion  to  con- 
clude the  new  actions  of  the  united  companies  would 
not  bear  lefs  credit.  The  concourfe  of  fubfo'ibers  was 
fo  g^eat,  that  in  a  month's  time  there  were  above  fifty 
millions  fubfcribed  for :.  the  firft  twenty-five  million 
aftions  which  were  granted  to  the  India  company,  be- 
yond the  hundred  millions  of  ftock  allowed  the  com- 
pany of  the  Weft,  being  filled  as  foon.  as  the  books 
were  opened ;.  to  fatisfy  the  eameftnt-fs  of  the  fubfcri- 
bers,  the  ftock  was  increafed  by  feveral  arrets  to  three 
hundred  miUions.  Credit  ftill  increafing,  the  new  ac- 
tions rofe  to  1 2.00  per  cent,  and  thofe  of  the  ancient 
company  of  the  Weft  to  1900/fr  cent.;  an  exorbitaht 
price,  to  which  no  other  company  ever  rofe.  Its  con- 
dition was  now  fo  flouriftiing,  that  in  1719  it  offered 
the  king  to  take  a  leafe  of  all.  his  farms  fox  nine  years, 
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at  the  rate  of  three  millions  five  hundred  thoufand  livres  Company. 
per  annum  more  than  had  been  given  before  ;  and  alfo 
to  lend  his  majefty  twelve  hundred  millions  of  livres  to 
pay  the  debts  of  _  tlie  ftate.  Thefe  offers  were  accep- 
ted ;  and  the  king,  in  confideraiion  hereof,  granted 
thein  all  the  privileges  of  the  feveral  grants  of  the  com- 
panies united  to  that  company  to  the  year  1770;  on 
condition,  however,  of  difcharging  all  the  debts  of  the 
old  Eaft  India  company,  without  any  dedudion  at  all. 
The  loan  of  twelve  hundred  millions  not  being  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  occafions  of  the  ftate,  was  augmented* 
three  months  afterwards,  with  three  hundred  millions 
more  ;  which,  with  the  former  loan,  and  another  of 
one  hundred  millions  before,  made  fixteen  hundred  mil- 
lions, for  which  the  king  was  to  pay  intereft  at  the 
rate  of  three  per  cent. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  February  1720,  did  the 
company  the  honour  to  prefide  in  their  affembly,  where 
he  made  feveral  propofids  to  them  on  the  part  of  the 
king:  the  principal  of  thefe  was,  that  they  ftiould  take 
on  them  tlie  charge  and  adminiftration  of  the  royal 
bank.  This  was  accepted  of ;  and  Mr  Law,  comptrol- 
ler-general of  the  finances,  was  named  by  the  king- 
infpedlor-general  of  the  India  company  and  bank 
united. 

This  union,  which,  it  was  propofed,  fhould  have 
been  a  mutual  help  to  both  thofe  famous  eftabliflimeuts^ 
proved  the  fatal  point  from  whence  the  fall  of  both- 
commenced  :  from  this  time,  both  the  bank  bills  and 
the  adions  of  the  company  began  to  fall.  In  effeft,. 
the  firft  periftied  abfolutely,  and  the  other  had  been, 
di-awn  along  with  it  but  for  the  prudent  precautions 
taken  for  its  fupport. 

The  firft  precaution  was  the  revoking  the  office  of 
infpedtor-general,  and  the  obliging  Mr  Lavi^  to  quit 
the  kingdom:  the  ancient  diretlors  were  difcarded,, 
and  new  ones  fubftituted  ;  and,  to  find  the  bottom  of 
the  company's  affairs,  it  was  ordered  they  fhould  give 
an  account  of  what  they  had  received  and  diftjurfed,. 
both  on  the  account  of  the  company  and  of  the  bank,, 
which  they  had  had  the  management  of  near  a  year.  A- 
nother  precaution  to  come  at  the  ftate  of  the  company 
was,  by  endeavouring  to  diftinguifti  the  lawful  aftion- 
aries  from  the  Miffiffippi  extortioners  ;  whofe  immenfe 
riches,,  as  well  as  their  criminal  addrefs  in  realizing 
their  aftions  either  into  fpecie  or  merchandize,  were 
become  fo  fatal  to  the  ftate  ;  in  order,  if  poffible,  to 
fecure  the  honeft  adventurers  in. their  ftock.    To  this- 
end,  an  inquifition  was  made  into  their  books,  &c.  by 
perfons  appointed  by  the  king  ;  and  the  new  directors,, 
or,  as  they  were  called,  regiffeurs,  began  ferioufly  to  look 
about  for  their  commerce  abroad.    Their  affairs,  how- 
ever^  declined,  and  at  length  funk  into  a  ruined  and^ 
bankrupt  ftate  about  the  year  1769.   The  king  imme-- 
diately  fufpended  their  exclufive  privileges,  and  laid  the  ■ 
trade  to  the  eaft  open  to  all  his  fubjeds  ;  configning, . 
at  the  fame  time,  the  affairs  of  the  company  to  the: 
care  of  the  miniftry  to  adjuft  and  fettle.    But  the  va-- 
rious  fchemes  which  were  then  formed  for  the  reftora- 
tion  of  the  old  company,  and  the  eftabhfhment  of  a  new  ' 
one,  were  accompanied  with  fuch  unfurmountable  dif- 
ficulties,  as  to  prove  wholly  ineffeftual.    Nor  was  the - 
laying  open  of  the  trade  attended  immediately  with  the^ 
fuccefs  that  was  expedled  ;  the  merchants  being  very.- 
flow  in  eugaging  in  it,  thougli  the  king,  by  way  of? 
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Gom|iany.  encouragement,  lent  them  fome  of  his  own  {hips  to 
-»  convey  their  commodities  to  the  Eaft  ;  and  the  garri- 
fon  and  civil  ellablifhments  continued  to  be  fupported 
in  their  exifting  form  by  the  crown.  The  meafure, 
however,  proved  in  time  fuccefsful ;  fo  that  for  a 
courfe  of  years  previous  to  1785,  the  annual  importa- 
tion from  India  was  confiderably  greater  than  during 
any  former  period.  But  whether  it  were  that  they  re- 
garded this  profperity  as  precarious;  or  that  they 
eimed  at  a  more  extenfive  fuccefs  ;  or  that  they  wifh- 
ed,  in  imitation  of  Britain,  for  territorial  acquifitions 
in  that  climate,  and  believed  an  incorporated  fociety 
the  bell  inftrument  of  obtaining  them;  the  French 
court  was  induced  to  liften  to  propofals  for  eftabliflimg 
a  new  Eaft  India  company.  Their  privilege  was  for 
feven  years,  with  the  fpecial  provlfo,  that  years  of  war 
which  rnight  occur  in  the  interim  Ihould  be  excluded 
from  the  computation. 

In  the  preamble  of  the  aft  of  the  14th  April  1785, 
by  which  the  fcheme  was  adopted,  it  was  alleged,  "  that 
the  commodities  of  Europe  not  having  of  late  years 
been  regulated  by  any  common  ftandard,  or  propor- 
tioned to  the  demands  of  India,  had  on  the  one  hand 
fold  at  a  lovtr  price  ;  while,  on  the  other,  the  compe- 
tition of  the  fubjefts  of  France  had  raifed  the  price  of 
the  objefts  of  importation :  that,  upon  their  return 
home,  a  want  of  fyftem  and  alTortment  had  been  uni- 
verfally  complained  of,  the  market  being  glutted  with 
-one  fpecies  of  goods,  and  totally  deftitute  of  another  : 
that  thefe  defefts  mull  neceflaiily  continue  as  long  as 
the  trade  remained  in  private  hands;  and  that,  on  their 
f  ccount,  as  well  as  that  of  the  capital  required,  the 
tllabliftiment  of  a  new  company  was  abfolutely  necef- 
iary." 

Thefe  reafonings  did  not  appear  altogether  fatisfac- 
tory  to  the  perfons  principally  interefted.  France  has 
been  fo  far  enlightened  by  the  difcufiions  of  the  excel- 
lent writers  (he  has  produced  upon  queftions  of  poli- 
tics and  commerce,  as  not  to  be  prepared  to  behold 
the  introdu6lion  of  monopolies  with  a  very  favourable 
eye.  By  many  perfons  it  was  remarked,  that  the  ar- 
guments of  the  preamble  did  not  apply  more  to  the 
trade  of  India  than  to  any  other  trade ;  and  that,  if 
they  were  admitted  in  their  entire  force,  they  were 
calculated  to  give  a  finifhing  blow  to  the  freedom  of 
commerce.  The  capital  of  the  new  company,  which 
amounted  to  L.  830,000,  was  i-idiculed  as  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  The 
privileges  with  which  it  was  indulged  were  treated  as 
enormous.  The  monopoly  of  Eaii  India  goods  im- 
ported into  France  from  any  part  of  Europe,  was 
granted  to  them  for  two  years,  as  well  as  the  mono- 
poly of  Eaft  India  goods  imported  from  the  place  of 
their  growth.  It  was  faid,  that  during  that  period 
they  would  fit  out  no  adventures  for  India;  that  they 
hoped  to  obtain  a  prolongation  of  this  injurious  indul- 
gence ;  and  that,  of  confequence,  their  incorporation 
was  in  reality  a  confpiracy  to  prevent  all  future  com- 
munication between  France  and  the  fources  of  com- 
merce in  Afia.  A  provifion  in  the  aft,  direfting  tliat 
the  prices  of  Eaft  India  goods  in  the  iOands  of  Mauri- 
tius and  Bourbon  fliould  be  regulated  by  a  tariff  to  be 
fixed  by  the  court  of  Verfeilles,  excited  ftill  louder  ex- 
clamations. In  this  inftance,  it  was  faid,  the  firft 
princi])les  of  commerce  were  trampled  upon  in  a  man- 
No  87. 
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ner  the  moft  wanton  and  abfurd.  Inftead  of  fufFering  Compauf 
it  to  find  its  own  level  by  the  mutual  collifion  of  the  """^ 
wants  of  one  party  and  the  labour  of  another,  it  was 
arbitrarily  to  be  fafhioncd  by  a  power  whofe  extreme 
diftance  inuft  neceffarily  render  its  decifions  ill-timed 
and  inapplicable.  The  very  mode  in  which  the  mono- 
poly was  introduced  was  a  fubjedl  of  complaint.  It 
was  determined  by  a  refolutioa  of  the  king  in  council ; 
a  proceeding  totally  inadequate  to  the  importance  of 
the  fubjeft,  and  which  was  to  be  regarded  as  clandef- 
tine  and  furreptitious.  In  all  former  inftances  fuch 
meafures  affumed  the  form  of  edidts,  and  were  regifter- 
ed  in  the  parliaments.  It  was  the  prerogative  of  thefe 
courts  to  verify  them ;  that  is,  to  inquire  into  the  fa6l$ 
which  had  led  to  their  adoption.  The  injured  parties 
had  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  before  the  privilege 
affumed  the  form  of  a  law  ;  not  privately  by  the  mini- 
fters  of  the  fovereign,  but  publicly  by  the  moft  confi- 
derablc  bodies  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
nation. 

The  aft  of  council  eftabliftiing  a  new  Eaft  India 
company,  was  followed  on  the  tenth  of  July  by  ano- 
ther declaration,  intended  ftill  farther  to  promote  their 
intcreft  ;  by  which  it  was  exprefsly  forbidden  to  im- 
port cottons,  printed  linens,  and  muflins,  except  thro' 
the  medium  of  the  company.  The  arret  proceeds  up- 
on the  fame  principles  of  monopoly  as  in  the  former 
inftance.  It  fets  out  indeed  with  a  declaration,  "  that 
nothing  can  appear  more  defirable  to  the  king,  or  bet- 
ter accord  with  the  fentiments  of  his  heart,  than  a  ge- 
,  neral  liberty,  that  freeing  at  once  the  circulation  of 
commodities  from  every  fpecies  of  reftraint,  fhould 
feem  to  make  of  all  the  people  of  the  world  but  one 
nation  with  refpeft  to  commerce."  But  it  adds,  "  that 
the  period  of  this  liberty  is  not  yet  arrived  :  that  it 
it  muft  either  be,  with  refpeft  to  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, unlimited  and  reciprocal,  or  that  it  cannot  be 
admitted  ;  that  the  revocation  of  the  former  indul- 
gence refpefting  cottons  and  hnens  was  become  necef- 
fary  on  account  of  the  opportunities  it  created  for  con- 
traband trade ;  and  becaufc  the  competition  of  the  Eaft 
India  company  and  private  traders  would  occafion  a 
furplus  in  the  market,  and  the  admiffion  of  foreign 
manufaftures  would  decreafe  and  annihilate  the  national 
induftry." 

The  provifions  that  were  made  for  carrying  this  law 
into  effeft  were  conlidered  as  unjuft  and  ievere.  The 
mei-chants  poiFeffuig  any  of  the  'prohibited  commodi- 
ties were  allowed  twelve  months  to  difpofe  of  them  ; 
but  upon  the  exprcfs  condition,  that  the  commodities 
were  to  bear  a  ftamp,  importing  that  they  were  ven- 
dible only  to  a  certain  period,  a  circumftance  that  muft 
neceffarily  depreciate  their  value.  It  was  alfo  enafted, 
that  the  houfe  of  any  trader  might  be  entered  by  day 
or  by  night,  at  the  folicitation  of  the  direftors,  to 
fearch  for  prohibited  goods,  which  were  to  be  coniif- 
cated  to  the  ufe  of  the  company.  Thefe  kinds  of  vi- 
fjts  of  the  officers  of  revenue,  hitherto  unauthorifed  in 
France,  were  reprefented  as  peculiarly  obnoxious,  when 
they  were  made  for  the  fole  benefit  of  a  privileged  mo- 
nopoly. 


Company,  in  military  affairs,  a  fmall  body  of  foot, 
commanded  by  a  captain,  who  has  under  him  a  lieute- 
nant and  enfiorn. 

The 
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lany.  The  number  of  centinels  or  private  foldiers  in  a  com- 
pany is  from  50  to  100;  and  a  battalion  or  regiment  con-- 
lilts  of  9,  10,  or  1 1,  fuch  companies  :  one  of  which  is 
always  grenadiers,  and  polled  on  the  right;  next  them 
Hands  the  colonel's  company,  and  on  the  left  the  light 
infantry  company.  Companies  not  incorporated  into  re- 
giments are  cnilttd  irregulars,  or  independent  companies. 
Artillery  CoMPANr,  See  Artillery. 
CoMtANY  of  Ships,  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  who  make 
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a  charter  party  among  themfelves  5  the  principal  con-  Comprint. 

ditions  whereof  ufually  are,  that  certain  veflels  fliall  be  '  

acknowledged  admiral,  vice-admiral,  and  rear-admiral ; 
that  fuch  and  fuch  fignals  fhall  be  obferved;  that  tliofe 
which  bear  no  guns  fhall  pay  fo  much  per  cent,  of  their 
cargo  ;  and  in  cafe  they  be  attacked,  that  what  da- 
mages are  fuflained  (haU  be  reimburfed  by  the  company 
in  general.  In  the  Mediterranean,  fuch  companies  are 
called  confer-ves. 


COMPARATIVE  Anatomy, 


IS  that  branch  of  anatomy  which  confiders  the  fecon- 
dary  objefts,  or  the  bodies  of  other  animals  ;  fer- 
ving  for  the  more  accurate  diftindlions  of  feveral  parts, 
and  fupplying  the  defeft  of  human  fubjedls. 

It  is  otherwife  called  the  anatomy  of  heafls,  and  fome- 
times  zootomy;  and  ftands  in  contradiftinclion  to  human 
anatomy,  or  that  branch  of  the  art  which  confiders  the 
human  body  the  primary  objcdl  of  anatomy.  See 
Anatomy. 

Introduction. 
esof  The  principal  advantages  of  comparative  anatomy 
are  the  following:  Firft,  k  furnifhes  us  with  a  fufficient 
knowledge  of  the  different  parts  of  animals,  to  pre- 
vent our  being  impofed  upon  by  thofe  authors  who 
have  delineated  and  defcribed  feveral  parts  from  brutes 
as  belonging  to  the  human  body.  Secondly,  it  helps 
us  to  underftand  feveral  paffages  in  the  ancient  writers 
in  medicine,  who  have  taken  many  of  their  defcrip- 
tions  from  brutes  and  reafoned  from  them.  The  third 
and  great  ufe  we  reap  from  this  fcience,  is  the  light  it 
cafts  on  feveral  functions  in  the  human  economy, 
about  which  there  have  been  fo  many  difputes  among 
anatomifts. 

he  In  this  view  it  is  altogether  needlefs  to  infill;  on  thofe 
parts  whofe  ufe  is  ufually  uudcrdood  when  once  their 
ftrufture  is  wnravelled  :  Thus,  for  inftance,  if  we  be 
acquainted  with  the  a£lion  of  the  mufcles  in  general, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  determine  the  ufe  of  any  par- 
ticular mufcle  v^'hofe  origin  and  infertion  is  known, 
if  we  at  the  fame  time  confider  the  various  connec- 
tions of  i\\€  bones  to  which  it  is  fixed,  and  the  differ- 
ent degree  of  mobility  they  have  with  refpeft  to 
€ach  other.  In  the  fame  manner,  if  we  know  the  ufe 
of  the  nerves  in  general,  we  can  eafily  affign  the  ufe 
of  thofe  nerves  which  are  diftributed  to  any  particular 
part.  There  is  then  no  occafion  for  a  complete  oileo- 
logy,  myology,  &c.  of  the  feveral  animals  we  fhall  treat 
of,  nor  need  we  trouble  ourfelves  about  the  fbru6ture  of 
any  of  the  parts,  unlefs  when  it  ferves  to  illuilrate  fome 
of  the  fore-mentioned  purpofes. 

That  the  firit  ufe  we  propofed  from  examining  the 
ftrufture  of  the  parts  in  brutes  is  real  and  of  confe- 
quence,  is  evident  from  looking  into  the  works  of 
fome  of  the  earliett  and  greateft  mafters  of  anatomy, 
who  for  want  of  human  fubjefts  have  often  boiTowed 
their  defcriptions  from  other  animals.  The  great  Ve- 
falius,  although  he  juftly  reproves  Galen  for  this  fault, 
is  guilty  of  the  fame  himfelf,  as  is  plain  from  his  deli- 
neations of  the  kidnevs,  uterus,  the  mufcles  of  the  eve, 
Vol.  V.  Part  L  ' 


and  fome  other  parts.  Nor  is  antiquity  only  to  be 
charged  with  this,  fince  in  Willis's  Jnatomia  Cerebri  (the 
plates  of  which  were  revifed  by  that  accurate  anatoraift 
Dr  Lower)  there  are  feveral  of  the  piftures  taken  from 
different  brutes,  efpecially  the  dog,  befides  thofe  he 
owns  to  be  fuch.  We  fhall  give  feveral  examples  of  the 
feaond  ufe  in  the  fequel  of  the  work. 

The  animal  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  vegetable,  con-  The  vane- 
tains  the  moft  furprifing  variety,  and  the  defcent  in  ty  and  uni. 
each  is  fo  gradual,  that  the  little  tranfitions  and  devia-  ["""""l^f 
tioiis  are  almoll  imperceptible.    The  bat  and  %ing- nature.^ ''^ 
fquirrel,  though  quadrupeds,  have  wings  to  buoy  them- 
felves up  in  the  air.    Some  birds  inhabit  the  waters  ; 
and  there  are  fifhes  that  have  wings,   and  are  not 
ftrangers  to  the  airy  regions  :  the  amphibious  animals 
blend  the  terreftrial  and  aquatic  together. 

As  there  is  then  fuch  a  vaft  variety,  it  is  not  only 
needlefs,  but  impolEble,  to  confider  all  of  them  particu- 
larly. We  fliall  take  only  fome  of  the  moft  remark- 
able genera ;  and  hope,  ffom  what  will  be  faid  of 
them,  any  of  the  intermediate  degrees  may  be  under- 
Itood. 

In  treating  of  quadrupeds,  we  fhall  divide  them  into  DIvifion  of 
the  carnivorous,  i.  e.  thofe  that  feed  indifferently  on  animals  in- 
animal  and  vegetable  fiibftances,  and  granivorous  :  as  quadru. 
an  inftance  of  thefe  laft  we  fhall  take  the  ruminant  Pjj J' ^"J^^" 
kind.    The  fowls  we  fliall  alfo  divide  into  thofe  that  and  infers! 
feed  oil  grain,  and  thofe  that  feed  on  flefh.  The 
diftindtion  we  fhall  make  in  treating  of  fiihes,  fhall  be 
of  thofe  that  have  lungs,  and  thofe  that  have  them 
not.    The  firft  indeed  are  with  difficulty  procured, 
and  at  the  fame  time  differ  very  Httle  from  quadrupeds. 
The  ftrudture  of  infefts  and  worms  is  fo  very  minute, 
that  little  affiflance  for  the  ends  propofed  by  the  pre- 
fent  fubjed  has  been  cxpefted  from  their  anatomical 
inveftigation.    As  they  conftitute,  however,  one  of  the 
great  dalles  into  which  animals  are  divided,  and  as  every 
advance  in  knowledge,  with  refptd  to  the  llrudure  of 
any  one  animal,  muft  either  diredtly  or  indiredly  caft 
fome  light  on  the  fti'-uaure  of  fome  part  of  every  other, 
we  have  thought  proper  to  add  a  few  particulars  con- 
cerning them. 

In  inquiring  into  the  firu£ture  of  different  animals, 
we  ought  to  be  previoufly  acquainted  with  the  form 
of  their  body,  manner  of  life,  kind  of  food  ;  or,  in 
fhort,  with  tlieir  natural  hiftory ;  which  will  lead  us 
to  account  for  the  reafon  of  their  diflerent  ftru£lure, 
and  hence  explain  the  aftions  of  the  human  body. 
Of  all  thofe  particulars  a  detail  will  be  found  under  the 
titles  of  the  different  fubjedts  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

i  i  Chap, 
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Of  Qua- 
drupeds. 


Whether 

man  is  na^ 
turally  a 
biped  or  a 


drupe 
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to  make  their  thorax  proportionally  narrower  than  the  9*^ 

Chap.  I.     AnaUmy  of  ^tadrupeds,          .  human.    This  fmall  diilance  of  their  anterior  extre- 

_        T     ^       ir^ir       •  mities  is  very  neceffary  for  their  uniform  progreflion  : 

Sect.  I.    General  Olfervatiom.  ^^^^^  j^^^^^        fquirrels  have  clavicles  to  allow  them 

A  QUESTION  has  been  ftarted  by  fome  fanciful  phi-  a  more  full  ufe  of  their  extremities  in  chmbing  ;  but 

lofopliers,  "Whether  man  is  naturally  a  biped  or  a  when  they  walk  on  all-fours,  they  move  but  iadif- 

quadruped?"'  and  much  ingenuity  has  beeri  employed  ferently. 

quadruped,  to  eftablifli  the  latter  opinion.    But  it  is  prefumed  g^^^_       ^.^^^  ^  Qutang. 
that  few  of  their  readers  have  been  made  converts  to 

fuch  an  opinion,  and  that  not  many  of  ours  will  require  While  fome  philofophers,  as  above  noticed,  have 

much  argument  to  perfuade  them  of  their  ereft  delti-  endeavoured  to  level  man  to  the  rank  of  quadrupgds^ 

nation.    It  may  therefore  fuffice  t6  obferve,  that  this  others  have  attempted  to  elevate  certain  of  the  brute 

ereft  pofition  is  beft  adapted  to  the  conformation  of  creation  to  the  fame  clafs  with  their  reputed  lords, 

the  huma'n  head,  and  the  ponderous  quantity  of  hn-  The  orangoutang  \^  ranged  by  Linnceus  as  congenerous 

man  brains  :— that  the  articulation  of  the  os  occip'ttls  with  man,  (See  Homo)  ;  and  fome  theorills  have  even 

with  the  firft  vertebrie  of  the  neck,  is  differently  con-  confidered  him  as  the  original  ftockof  the  human  race, 

Itrufted  from  that  of  quadrupeds,  with  the  obvious  pretending  that  he  has  been  the  man  of  the  woods  for 

defign  that  man  {hould  be  able  to  move  his  head  in  many  ages  before  gardens  were  ever  thought  of.  His 


called  paxivax,  which  quadrupeds  polTefs  (as  a  kind  of  form  of  his  heart,  lungs,  breaft,  brains,  intcRines,  arc 
Jfay-tape)y  to  prevent  the  head  from  finking  to  the  fimilar  to  thofe  of  men  ;  the  fajtww  has  alfo  its  ^2//<.-W;.v 
earth  ;  to  which,  from  its  natural  pofition,  it  muft  be  vermiformis  :  he  can  fit  upright  w-ith  great  eafe  ;  ihows 
very  prone  : — and  that  our  eyes  and  ears  are,  fortunate-  more  defign  in  his  plans  than  his  aflbclates  in  the  fo- 
ly,  not  placed  as  thofe  of  the  quadrupeds.  The  axis  of  refts ;  and  can  handle  a  ftick  on  occafion  with  tolerable 
the  human  eye  is  nearly  perpendicular  with  a  vertical  dexterity.  His  difqualifications  are  the  following  : 
fedion  of  the  head  ;  whereas,  in  the  brute  creation  The  pofition  of  the  foramen  niagmim  occipitis,  which  is 
(the  larger  ape  excepted),  the  pofition  of  the  eyes  farther  backward  than  in.  the  human  fpecies,  and  the 
forms  an  acute  angle  :~  nature  has  alfo  furniflied  other  fockets  of  his  lower  jaw,  made  to  receive  the  denies  In- 
animals  with  ■&fufpenJorium  oculi,  a  mufcle  which  the  ereS  cifores  of  the  upper,  indicate  his  relationfliip  to  the 
attitude  renders  ncedlefs,  though  highly  necefiary  in  monkey  breed.  He  has  alfo  thirteen  ribs  on  each  fide  ; 
the.  prone;  confequently,  whoever  tries  the  experi-  his  arms,  feet,  and  toes,  are  much  longer  than  thofe  of 
ment  will  find  that,  in  the  inclined  direftion,  both  his  the  human  fpecies,  &c.  and  although  his  foot  does 
eyes  and  his  ears  are  in  the  moft  unfavourable  fituation  not  fo  clofcly  refemble  a  hand  as  that  of  the  ape,  yet 
poffible  for  quick  hearing  or  extenfive  vifion.  In  fine,  the  pollex  pedis,  or  the  great  toe,  is  placed  at  a  greater 
■  '     "        -     -  -  .         n   ■,  r        .1       .1      toes,  which  gives  it  the  ap- 

'./ju?iib.  Thefe  differences  indi- 
cate, that,  although  the  ouran  can  occafionally  a6l  the 
biped,  yet  he  is  much  better  qualified  to  walk  on  his 


the  fhape,  breadth,  ftrength  of  the  vertebrae  of  the   diilance  from  the  other 
back  and  loins,  are  all  coincident  with  tlie  ereft  atti-    pearance  and  ufes  of  a  ihu 
tude  of  the  trunk. 
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All  quadrupeds  have  a  covering  of  hair,  wool,  &c. 
to  defend  them  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  which 
varies  in  thicknefs  according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year 
and  difference  of  the  cUmate  :  thus  in  RufTia  and  the 
northern  countries,  the  furs  are  very  thick  and  warm, 
while  the  httle  Spanifh  lap-dogs,  and  Barbary  cows, 
have  little  or  no  hair  at  all. 

The  cutis  and  cuticula  in  quadrupeds  are  difpofed 


fore-feet,  and  to  climb  trees,  than  the  generality  of 
the  modern  race  of  men.  But  an  objeftion  lo  his 
claims,  ftill  weightier  than  any  of  the  differences  dated 
above,  arifes  from  his  want  of fpeech.  For  there  is  no 
nation  of  men,  however  favage,  that  is  deflitute  of 
fpeech ;  though  individuals,  lecluded  from  fociety, 
may  in  time  lofe  the  faculty.  No  inftances  are  known 
in  which  a  company  of  ten  or  twelve  men  have  been 


much  in  tbe  fame  way  as  the  human,  only  more  elaf-  without  a  language  ;  but  upwards  of  thirty  of  the 
tic  ;  immediately  under  this,  there  is  a  very  thin  cu-    orang  fpecies  have  been  found  in  a  herd,  without 

fliowing  the  fnuilleft  traces  of  this  faculty.  It  has 
Vjcen  fuggefted  by  Roufleau,  that  they  may  liave  loft 
the  power  from   their  negledt  of  ufing  it  ;    but  it 


taneous  mufcular  fubftance  called  panniculus  camofus, 
which  is  common  to  all  quadrupeds,  the  porcine  kind 
excepted  ;  this  principally  covers  the  trunk,  ferviiig 

to  fhrivel  the  flcin,  in  order  to  drive  off  infers,  thtir  is  very  fingular  that  they  alone  fhould  lofe  this  power, 

tails  and  heads  not  being  fufficient  for  this  purpofe,  and  n.)t  that  race  of  men  to  whom  they  are  fiippoftd 

while  their  extremities  are  employed  in  their  fupport  to  be  fo  ne;u-ly  related.    Tliis  point,  however,  has  been 

and  progreffion.  completely  decided  by  the  difcoveries  of  profcfTor 

It  has  probably  been  from  obferving  fon>e  m.ufcles  Camper  ;  who  in  a  paper  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 

of  the  human  body,  fuch  as  the  platyfma  myoides,  ere-  tionsf  has  demonib-ated,  by  an  anatomical  diffcdion  of|  Vol, 

mafter,  and  fi-ontales,  and  the  collapfed  tunica  cellulofa  the  organ  of  the  voice,  that  articulation  is  rendered  Part  i. 

niculus  car-^£  emaciated  fubjeds,  to  refemble  this  thin  mufcle,  that  impolTible  in  thefe  animals  in  confequence  of  the  flruc-*'^^.  14: 

uofus,  &c.  ^^^^     ^^^^  ^^^^  anatomitts  reckoned  fuch  a  pannicu-  ture  of  that  organ.    From  the  nature  and  fituation  of 

lus  amon^'-  the  common  teguments  of  the  human  body,  thofe  parts  in  the  orang  (as  well  as  in  the  ape  and  in 

8        This  Carolus  Stephanus  has  well  obferved.  the  monkey )  he  has  proved,  that  no  modulation  of  the 

Why  nioft      yio^  part  of  quadrupeds  want  clavicles,  whereby  voice  refembling  human  fpeech  can  he  produced  in 

wJut  X*^*  their  anterior  extremities  fall  upon  their  cheft,  fo  as  thefe  creatures  j  becaufc  the  air^  pafling  through  the 
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If  Qua-  rlma  glotlid'is,  Is  Immediately  lofl  In  two  ventricles  or 
Irupeds.  ^qIIovi:  bags  in  the  neck  (which  are  fometimes  united 
^  into  one),  with  which  all  thefe  animals  are  furnifhed, 
and  which  have  a  communication  with  the  mouth 
through  the  faid  rima  or  flit ;  fo  that  the  air  mult  re- 
turn from  thence,  without  any  force  or  melody,  with- 
in the  throat  and  mouth  of  thefe  creatures. 

Sect.  III."    The  Anatomy  of  a  Dog. 

We  may  firft  obferve  of  this  animal,  as  indeed  of  moft 
quadrupeds,  that  its  legs  are  much  fhorter  in  propor- 
tion to  its  trunk  than  in  man,  the  length  of  whofe  ileps 
depends  entirely  on  the  length  of  his  inferior  extremi- 
ties ;  however,  to  balance  this,  the  trunk  of  the  animal  is 
proportionally  longer  and  fmaller,  his  fpire  more  flex- 
ible, by  which  he  is  able  at  each  ftep  to  bring  his  po- 
llerior  extremities  nearer  to  his  anterior.  His  com- 
mon teguments  are  much  a- kin  to  thofe  of  other  qua- 
drupeds, only  they  allow  little  or  no  paffage  for 
fwcat;  but  when  he  is  over-heated,  the  fuperfluous 
matter  linds  an  exit  by  the  falivary  glands,  for  he 
lolls  out  his  tongue  and  Havers  plentifully.  We  are 
not,  however,  to  fuppofe,  that  becaufe  a  dog  does  not 
fweat,  he  has  no  infenfible  perfpiration.  That  a  dog 
peripires  is  evident,  becaufe  one  of  thefe  animals  can 
trace  anotlier  by  the  fcent  of  his  footfteps  ;  which 
could  not  happen  if  a  large  quantity  of  perfpirable 
matter  was  not  conftantly  going  off. 
hdonien  The  pyramidal  mufcles  are  wanting,  to  fupply  which 
i;fculi  py-the  re6lus  is  inferted  flefhy  into  the  os  pubis, 
fii-  The  omentum  reaches  down  to  the  os  pubis,  which 

nentuni  conlidei^iig  the  pollure  of  the  animal  we  will  find  to 
be  a  wile  provifion,  fince  its  ufe  is  to  feparate  an  oily 
liquor  for  lubricating  the  guts  and  facilitating  their 
periftaltic  motion  ;  fo  in  our  ereft  pofture  the  natural 
gravity  of  the  oil  will  determine  it  downward,  but  in 
the  horizontal  pofition  of  thefe  creatures,  if  all  the  in- 
teftines  were  not  covered,  there  would  be  no  favour- 
able derivation  of  the  fluid  to  the  guts  lying  in  the  po- 
iterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  the  higheft  ;  and 
befides,  had  the  omentum  reached  much  farther  down 
in  U3,  it  would  not  only  have  fupplied  too  great  a  quan- 
tity of  oil  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  but  we 
would  have  been  in  continual  danger  of  hernias  ;  and 
even  at  prefent  the  omentum  frequently  palfes  down 
with  fome  of  the  other  vifcera,  and  forms  part  of 
thefe  tumors.  To  thefe,  however,  the  dog  is  not 
fubjeft,  as  his  vifcera  do  not  prcfs  fo  much  on  the  rings 
of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  and  befides  are  prevented 
from  paffing  through  by  a  pendulous  flap  of  fat,  men- 
tioned n°  35.  The  inferior  and  anterior  lamella  of 
the  omentum  is  fixed  to  the  fpleen,  fundus  of  the  fto- 
mach,  pylorus,  liver,  &c.  in  the  fame  way  as  the  hu- 
man ;  but  the  fuperior  having  no  colon  to  pafs  over, 
goes  dire£lly  to  the  back-bone.  This  ferves  to  ex- 
plain the  formation  of  the  fmall  omentum  in  the  hu- 
man body  ;  which  is  nothing  but  the  large  omentum, 
having  loft  its  fat,  paffing  over  the  fl:omach  and  colon, 
where  it  reaflumes  its  pinguedo,  fo  proceeds,  and  is 
firmly  attached  to  the  liver,  fpine,  &c.  The  ftriag  of 
fat  are  pretty  regularly  difpofed  through  it,  accompa- 
nying the  diftribution  of  the  blood-veflels  to  guard 
them  from  the  prefllire  of  the  fuperincumbcnt  vifcera. 
This  animal'a  ftomach,  though  pretty  much  refem- 


bling  the  human  in  its  fhape,  Is  fomewhat  differently  Of  (^a- 
fituated.  It  Hes  more  longitudinal,  as  indeed  all  the  '^''iipeds.  ^ 
other  vifcera  do,  to  accommodate  themfelves  to  the 
fliape  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  contained;  that Y^J^^J.J^^^ 
is,  its  inferior  orifice  is  much  farther  down  with  refpedlius. 
to  the  fuperior  than  the  human  :  by  this  means  the 
grofs  food  has  an  eafier  paflage  into  the  duodenum. 
Again,  the  fundus  of  the  human  ftomach,  when  dif- 
tcnded,  ftands  almoft  direftly  forwards,  which  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  little  omentum  tying  it  fo  clofe  down 
to  the  back-bone,  &c.  at  its  two  orifices;  but  it  not 
being  fixed  in  that  manner  in  the  dog,  the  fundus  re- 
mains always  pofterior  :  this  alfo  anfwers  very  well  the 
fliape  of  the  different  cavities,  the  diftance  betwixt  the 
cardia  and  fundus  being  greater  than  that  betwixt  tlic 
two  fides.  It  feems  to  be  much  larger  Ih  proportion 
to  the  bulk  of  the  animal  than  the  human,  that  it 
might  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  food  at  once  ;. 
which  was  very  necelTary,  fince  this  animal  cannot  at 
any  time  get  its  fullenance  as  men  do.  The  turbillion 
is  not  fo  large,  nor  is  there  any  coardlion  forming  the 
antrum  Willefii,  as  in  the  ftomach  of  man.  It  is  confi- 
derably  thicker  and  more  mufcular  than  ours,  for 
breaking  the  cohefion  of  their  food,  which  they  fwal- 
low  without  fufBcient  chewing.  Hence  it  is  evident 
the  force  of  the  ftomach  is  not  fo  great  as  fome  would 
have  it,  nor  its  contraftion  fo  violent  :  othcrwife  that 
of  dogs  would  be  undoubtedly  wounded  by  the  lharp 
bones,  Sec.  they  always  take  down  ;  for  the  contrac- 
tion here  is  ftill  greater  than  in  the  human  ftomach, 
which  is  much  thinner.  The  rug;e  of  the  tunica  vil- 
lofa  are  neither  fo  large,  nor  fituated  tranfverlely,  as 
in  the  human,  but  go  from  one  orifice  to  the  other: 
the  reafon  of  which  difference  is,  perhaps,  that  they 
might  be  in  lefs  danger  of  being  hurt  by  the  hard  fub- 
ftances  this  creature  frequently  feeds  upon  ;  and  for 
the  fame  reafon  there  is  not  the  like  coar6lion  at  their 
pylorus.        ...  ,  12 

The  inteftines  of  this  animal  are  proportionally  much  Inteftines. 
fliorter  than  ours  ;  for  the  food  which  thefe  creatures 
moftly  ufe,  foon  diffolves,  and  then  putrifies;  on 
which  account  there  was  no  occafion  for  a  long^  traft  of 
inteftines,  but  on  the  contrary  that  it  fhould  be  quick- 
ly thrown  out  of  the  body.  The  fame  is  to  be  obfer- 
ved  of  all  the  carnivorous  animals.  The  mufcular  coat 
of  the  inteftines  is  alfo  thicker  and  ftronger  than  the 
human,  to  protrude  the  contents  quickly  and  accu- 
rately. 

The  valvulas  conniventes  are  lefs  numerous,  and  la 
a  longitudinal  direftion  ;  and  the  whole  tradt  of  the 
alimentary  canal  is  covered  with  a  flime,  which  lubri- 
cates the  inteftines,  faves  them  from  the  acrimony  of 
the  excrementitious  part,  and  facilitates  its  paffage.  jj 

The  duodenum  differs  confiderably  in  its  fituatlonDuodenum^ 
from  the  human.  For  in  man  it  firft  mounts  from  the 
pylorus  upwards,  backwards,  and  to  the  right-fide  j 
then  paffes  down  by  the  gall-bladder  j  and,  marching 
over  the  right  kidney  and  fuperior  part  of  the  pfoas 
mufcles,  makes  a  curvature  upwards ;  and  paffes  over 
the  back-bone  and  vena  cava  inferior,  to  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium,  where  it  gets  through  the  omentum,  me- 
fentery,  and  mefocolon,  to  commence  the  jejunum,  being 
firmly  tied  down  all  the  way,  the  biliary  and  pancreatic 
dufts  entering  at  its  moft  depending  part ;  Whereas, 
in  the  dog,  the  duodenum  is  fixed  at  the  pylorus  to  the 
I  i  2  concave 
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concave  fuiface  of  the  liver,  and  hangs  loofe  and  pen- 
dulous  w-ith  the  mcfentery  backwards  into  the.  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  ;  then  turning  up  again,  is  fixed  to  the 
back  bone,  where  it  ends  in  the  jejunum  ;  the  bile  and 
pancreatic  juice  are  poured  into  it  at  the  moft  depend- 
inir  part.  Therefore  the  fame  intention  feems  to  have 
been  had  in  viev/  in  the  fornriation  of  this  part  in  both, 
viz.  the  giving  the  chyle,  after  the  liquors  of  the  liver 
and  pancreas  are  poured  into  it,  a  difadvantageous 
courfe,  that  fo  it  might  be  the  more  intimately  blended 
with  the  humours  before  its  entry  into  the  jejunum, 
where  the  lafteals  are  very  numerous  :  And  thus,  by 
reafon  of  their  difPerent  pofture,  the  fame  defign  (tho' 
by  a  very  different  order  of  the  parts)  is  brought  about 
in  both. 

The  other  fmall  guts  are  much  the  fame  with  ours, 
only  fhorter.  The  great  guts  are  alfo  fliorter  and  lefs 
capacious  than  in  the  human  body ;  and  we  take  it  for 
a  general  rule,  that  all  animals  that  live  on  vegetable 
food,  have  not  only  their  fmall  guts  confiderably  long- 
er, but  alfo  their  great  guts  more  capacious,.than  fiich 
creatures  as  feed  on  other  animals.  Hence  man,  from 
this  form  of  his  inteftines,  and  that  of  the  teeth,  feems 
to  have  been  originally  defigned  for  feeding  on  vege- 
tables chiefly  ;  and  it  ill  the  moft  of  his  food,  and  all 
hi,?  drink,  is  of  that  clafs. 

The  reafon  of  this  difference  feems  to  be,  that  as 
animal  food  is  not  only  much  more  eafily  reduced  in- 
to chyle,  but  alfo  more  prone  to  putrefadlion,  too  long 
a  remora  of  the  juices  might  occafion  the  worft  confe- 
quences.  So  it  was  neceffary  that  their  receptacles 
fhould  not  be  too  capacious  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  be- 
ing fhort  and  narrow,  might  conduce  to  the  feafonable 
discharge  of  their  contents.  Whereas  vegetable  food 
being  more  difficultly  diffolved  and  converted  into  an 
animal  nature,  there  was  a  neceffity  for  fuch  creatures 
as  fed  on  it  to  be  provided  with  a  long  inteftlnal  canal, 
that  this  food  in  its  paffage  might  be  confiderably  re- 
tarded, and  have  time  to  change  its  indoles  into  one 
more  agreeable  to  our  nature.  Befides  which  there  is 
another  advantage  which  accrues  to  man  in  particular, 
from  having  his  great  guts  very  capacious :  for  as  he 
is  a  rational  being,  and  moftly  employed  in  the  func- 
tions of  focial  life,  it  would  have  been  very  inconve- 
nient as  well  as  unbecoming  for  him  to  be  too  fre- 
quently employed  in  fuch  ignoble  exercifes  ;  fo  that, 
having  this  large  refervoir  for  his  fajces  alvinas,  he 
can  retain  them  for  a  confiderable  time  without  any 
trouble. 

The  appendix  vermiform'ts  juftly  enough  deferves  the 
name  of  an  inteji'inum  cacum  in  this  fubjed,  though  in 
the  human  body  it  does  not ;  and  it  has  probably  been 
from  the  largenefs  of  this  part  in  this  and  fome  other 
animals,  that  the  oldeft  anatomifts  came  to  reckon  that 
fmall  appendicle  in  man  as  one  of  the  great  guts.  On 
its  internal  furfacc  we  obferve  a  great  number  of  mu- 
cous glands.  As  all  thefe  throw  out  flime,  their  prin- 
cipal office  would  feem  to  be  the  procuring  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  that  matter  for  the  purpofes  above  men- 
tioned. Still,  however,  there  feems  to  be  fome  un- 
known ufe  for  this  organ  in  other  animals  ;  for  the  ap- 
pendicula  vermiformis  in  them  is  either  of  great  fize 
or  of  great  length.  In  a  rat,  it  is  rather  larger  than 
the  ftomach  ;  in  others,  as  fwine,  and  fome  of  the  ani- 
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mals  which  live  on  vegetables,  it  has  long  convolutions,  9^  Qi! 
fo  that  the  food  mail  be  lodged  in  it  for  a  long  time. 
Thus,  probably,  fome  change  takes  place  in  the  food, 
which  requires  a  confiderable  time  to  efftftuate,  and, 
though  unknown  to  us,  may  aniwer  very  ufeful  pw- 
pofes  to  the  animal. 

The  colon  has  no  longitudinal  ligaments  ;  and  confe- 
quently  this  gut  is  not  purfed  up  into  different,  bags 
or  cells  as  the  human  :  nor  does  this  iutelHne  make 
any  circular  turn  round  the  abdomen  ;  but  paffes  di- 
reftly  acrofs  it  to  the  top  of  the  os  iacrura,  where  it 
gets  tl^f  name  of  reBum. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  inteft'inum  re&um,  or  verge 
of  the  anus,  there  are  found  two  bags  or  pouches, 
which  contain  a  moft  abominable  fetid  mucus  of  a  yel- 
low colour,  for  which  we  know  no  ufe,  unlefs  it  ferves. 
to  lubricate  the  ftrained  extremity  of  the  redlum,  and 
defend  it  againft  the  afperity  of  the  fisccs,  or  to  fepa- 
rate  fome  liquor  that  might  otherwife  prove  hurtful  tO' 
their  bodies.  There  is  nothing  analogous  to  "thofe 
facs  in  the  human  fubjeA,  unlefs  we  reckon  the  muci- 
laginous glands  that  are  found  moft  frequent  and  lar- 
gcft  about  the  lower  part  of  the  reftum. 

The  mefenttry  is  confiderably  longer  than  in  the  hu-  Mefeiuen 
man  body  ;  that,  in  his  horizontal  lituation,  the  inte- 
ftines may  reft  fecurely  on  the  foft  cuiliion  of  the  ab- 
dominal mufcles.  The  fat  is  here  difpofed  in  the  fams 
way,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  as  in  the  omentum. 
The  interftices  betwixt  the  fat  are  filled  with  a  fine 
membrane.  Inftead  of  a  great  number  of  glandulae  29 
vagte  to  be  found  in  the  human  mefentery,  we  find  Pancreas 
the  glands  few  in  number,  and  thofe  are  clofely  con-^*^^'"* 
nefted  together  ;  or  there  is  only  one  large  gland  to 
-be  obferved  in  the  middle  of  the  mefentery  of  a  dog, 
which,  from  its  imagined  refemblance  to  the  pancreas 
and  the  name  of  its  difcoverers,  is  called  pancreas  Afel- 
lit;  but  the  refemblance,  if  there  is  any,  dependa. 
chiefly  on  the  connexion,  the  ftrufture  being  entire- 
ly different.  The  reafon  why  this  in  man  is  as  it  were 
fubdivided  into  many  fmaller  ones,  may  pollibly  be, 
that  as  the  guts  of  a  human  body  are  proportionally 
much  longer  than  thofe  of  this  creature,  it  would  have 
been  inconvenient  to  have  gathered  all  the  laSea  primt 
generis  into  one  place  ;  w^hereas,  by  coUefting  a  few 
of  thefe  veffels  into  a  neighbouring  gland,  the  fame 
efFeft  is  procured  much  more  eafily.  Whether  the 
food  in  this  animal  needs  lefs  preparation  in  its  paf- 
fage through  thefe  glands,  is  a  matter  very  much  un- 
known to  us  ;  though  it  is  certain  that  fome  changes 
really  do  take  place. 

The  pancreas  in  man  lies  acrofs  the  abdomen,  tied  Pancrcai 
down  by  the  peritonieum  ;  but  the  capacity  of  this 
creature's  abdomen  not  allowing  of  that  lituation,  it  is 
difpofed  more  longitudinally,  being  tied  to  the  duode- 
num, which  it  accompanies  for  fome  way.  Its  du6: 
enters  the  duodenum  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below 
the  dudlus  communis. 

The  fpleen  of  this  animal  differs  from  ours  very  much, 
both  in  figure  and  fituation.  It  is  much  more  oblong 
and  thin,  and  lies  more  according  to  the  length  of  the 
abdomen,  like  the  pancreas.  Though  the  fpleen  of 
this  creature  is  not  firmly  tied  to  the  diaphragm  (which 
was  neceffary  in  our  ei-e£t  pofture  to  hinder  it  from 
falling  downwards),  yet  by  the  animal's  prone  poli- 

tion. 
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■  t!on,  its  pofterlor  parts  being  rather  higher  than  the 
•  anterior,  it  comes  to  be  always  contiguous  to  this 
mufcle,  and  is  as  eife&ually  fubjected  to  an  alternate 
prefTiire  from  its  action  as  the  htiman  fplren  is. 

The  human  liver  has  no  fiflures  or  divifions,  unlefs 
you  pkafe  to  reckon  that  fmall  one  betwixt  the  two 
pyla;,  where  the  large  vefFels  enter:  Whereas  in  a  dog, 
aiid  all  other  creatures  that  have  a  large  flexion  in  their 
fpine,  as  lioas,  leopards,  cats,  &c.  the  liver  and  lungs 
are  divided  into  a  great  many  lobes  by  deep  feftions, 
reaching  the  large  blo-d-vefiels,  which  in  great  motions 
of  the  back -bone  may  eaixly  fhuffle  over  one  another ; 
and  fo  are  in  much  Icfs  danger  of  being  torn  or  bi-ui- 
fed,  than  if  they  were  formed  of  one  entire  piece,  as 
wc  really  fee  it  is  in  horfes,  cows,  and  fuch  creatures 
as  have  their  back  bone  ftiff  and  immoveable.  There 
irt  here  no  I'lgamentum  latum  conne£ling  the  liver  to  the 
diaphragm,  which  in  our  fituation  was  necefl'ary  to 
keep  the  vifcus  in  its  place  :  Whereas  in  this  creature, 
it  naturally  gravitates  forwards,  and  by  the  horizon- 
tal poiition  of  the  animal  is  in  no  danger  of  preffing 
againtt  the  vena  cava  ;  the  preventing  of  which  is  one 
ufe  generally  affigned  to  this  ligament  in  man.  Had 
the  hver  of  the  dog  been  thus  connefted  to  the  dia- 
phragm, the  refpiration  muil  ncceffarily  have  fuffer- 
ed ;  for,  as  we  fhall  lee  afterwards,  this  mufcle  is 
here  moveable  at  the  centre  as  well  as  at  the  fides  : 
But  in  man  the  liver  is  fixed  to  tlie  diaphragm,  moft- 
ly  at  its  tendinous  part  ;  that  is,  where  the  pericar- 
dium is  fixed  to  it  on  the  other  fide  ;  fo  that  it  is  in 
no  danger  of  impeding  the  refpiration,  being  fufpend- 
ed  by  the  mediaftinum  and  bones  of  the  thorax.  In 
confequence  of  this  vifcus  being  divided  into  fo  many 
lobes,  it  follows,  that  the  hepatic  dufls  cannot  pof- 
fibly  join  into  one  common  trunk  till  they  are  quite 
out  of  the  fubftance  of  the  liver  ;  becaufe  a  branch 
comes  out  from  every  lobe  of  the  liver  ;  all  of  which, 
by  their  union,  form  the  hepatic  dudt :  whence  we 
are  led  to  conclude,  that  the  hepato-cyllic  duds,  men- 
tioned by  former  authors,  do  not  exift.  The  gall- 
bladder itlelf  is  wanting  in  feveral  animals,  fuch  as  the 
deer,  the  horfe,  the  afs,  &c.  ;  but  in  place  of  it,  in 
fuch  animals,  the  hepatic  du6l,  at  its  beginning,  is 
widened  into  a  refervoir  of  confiderable  fize,  which 
may  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  in  them  that  the  gall- 
bladder does  in  others. 

W e  come  next,  after  having  examined  the  chylo- 
poietic  vifcera,  to  difcourfe  of  thofe  organs  that  ferve 
for  the  fecretion  and  excretion  of  urine.  And  flrfl  of 
the  kidneys  :  Which  in  this  animal  are  fituated  much 
in  the  fame  way  as  in  the  human  fubjeft ;  but  have  no 
fat  on  their  inferior  furface,  where  they  face  the  abdo- 
men, and  are  of  a  more  globular  form  than  the  hu- 
man. The  reafon  of  thefe  differences  will  eafily  ap- 
pear, if  you  compare  their  fituation  and  pofture  in  this 
animal  with  thofe  in  a  man  who  walks  ere£l.  They 
are  placed  in  this  fubjeft  in  the  inferior  part  of  the 
body,  fo  are  not  fubjeft  to  the  prelTure  of  the  vifcera, 
which  feems  to  be  the  principal  caufe  of  the  fatnefs  of 
thofe  organs  in  us,  and  perhaps  may  likewife  be  the 
caufe  of  our  being  more  fubje6x  to  the  ilone  than  o- 
ther  animals.  Kence  there  is  no  need  of  any  cellular 
fubftance  to  ward  off  this  pielTure  where  there  would 
necelfarily  be  fat  collected  ;  but  the  fuperior  part  of 
their  kindncys  is  pretty  well  covered  with  fat.  left  they 
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fhould  fuffer  any  compreffion  from  the  action  of  the  Of  Qua- 
ribs  and  fpine.  diupeds. 

In  the  internal  ftrufture  there  is  ftill  a  more  confi-  " 
derable  difference  :  For  the  papUla  do  not  here  fend  Papiilse. 
out  fingle  the  feveral  tubull  uriniferi;  but  being  all  u- 
nited,  they  hang  down  in  form  of  a  loofe  pendulous 
flap  in  the  middle  of  the  pelvis,  and  form  a  kind  of 
feptum  medium  ;  fo  that  a  dog  has  a  pelvis  formed 
within  the  fubftance  of  the  kidney.  The  only  thing  Pelvl&. 
that  is  properly  analogous  to  a  pelvis  in  man  is  that 
fac  or  dilatation  of  the  ureters  formed  at  the  union  of 
the  du£ius  uriniferi.  The  external  part  «f  the  kidney 
of  a  dog  fomewhat  refembles  one  of  the  lobes  of  the 
kidney  of  a  human  foetus  :  but  in  a  human  adult  the 
appearance  is  very  different ;  becaufe,  in  man,  frora 
the  continual  preffure  of  the  furrounding  vifcera,  the 
lobes,  which  in  the  fuetus  are  quite  diftind  and  fepa- 
rated,  concrete,  but  the  orjginal  cortical  fubftance  is; 
ftill  preferved  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  kidney.  The. 
reafon  of  thefe  particularities  may  probably  be,  that 
the  Hquors  of  this  animal,  as  of  all  thofe  of  the  car-^ 
nivorous  kind,  being  much  more  acrid  than  thofe  that 
live  on  vegetable  food,  its  urine  muft  incline  much  to- 
an  alkalefcency,  as  indeed  the  fmell  and  tafte  of  that 
liquor  in  dogs,  cats,  leopards,  &c.  evidently  fhow,  be- 
ing fetid  and  pungent,  and  thei-efore  not  convenient 
to  be  long  retained  in  the  body.  For  this  end  it  was 
proper  that  the  fecerning  organs  fhould  have  as  lit- 
tle impediment  as  pofliblc  by  preffure,  &c.  in.  the  per- 
forming their  functions ;  and  for  that  defign,  the  me- 
chanlfm  of  their  kidneys  feems  to  be  excellently  a- 
dapted:  We  have  moil  elegant  pidures  in  Euilachius 
of  the  kidneys  of  brutes,  dehneated  as  fuch,  with  a 
view  to  fhow  Vefahus's  error  in  painting  and  defcribing 
them  for  the  human. 

The  glandulx  or  capfula  atrahilaria  are  thicker  and  Capful*  a- 
rounder  than  the  human,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  the  trabilanw. 
kidneys. 

The  ureters  are  more  niufcular  than  the  human,  be- 
caufe of  the  unfavourable  paffage  the  urine  has  through 
them;  they  enter  the  bladder  near  its  fundus. 

The  bladder  of  urine  difters  conliderably  from  the  Vefica  uri- 
human;  and  firft  in  its  form,  which  is  pretty  much  aiiria.. 
pyramidal  or  pyriform.  This  fhape  of  the  dog's  blad- 
der is  hkewife  common  to  all  quadrupeds,  except  the 
ape  and  thofe  of  an  ereft  poi'ure.  In  man  it  is  by  no 
means  pyriform,  but  has  a  large  fac  at  its  polterior  and 
inferior  part:  this  form  depends  entirely  on  the  urine 
gravitating  in  our  erect  pofture  to  its  bottom,  which, 
it  will  endeavour  to  protrude ;  but  as  it  cannot  yield, 
before,  being  contiguous  to  the  os  pubis,  it  will  na- 
turally ftretch  out  where  there  is  the  leaft  refiftance,., 
that  is,  at  the  pofterior  and  lateral  parts  ;  and  were  it 
not  for  this  fac,  we  could  not  fo  readily  come  at  the-  ■ 
bladder  to  extract  the  ftone  either  by  the  lefler  or  la- 
teral operation  of  lithotomy.  Moft  anatoraifts  have 
delineated  this  wrong  :  fo  much,  that  I  know  of  none 
who  have  juftly  painted  it,  excepting  Mr  Cowper  in 
his  Myotomia,  and  Mr  Butty.  It  has  certainly  been. 
from  obferving  it  in  brutes  and  young  children,  that 
they  have  been  led  into  this  miftake.  The  fame  caufe,,, 
viz.  the  gravity  of  the  urine,  makes  the  bladder  of 
a  different  form  in  brutes  :  In  their  horizontal  poii- 
tion the  cervix,  from  which  the  urethra  is  continued, 
is  higher  than  its  fundus ;  the  urine  mull  therefore 
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the  rabies  canina  cannot  with  any  probablh'ty  be  afcri-  Of  Qua- 
bed  to  it.  As  to  want  of  water,  he  obferves  that  the  ^''"P^^^ 
difeafc  often  originates  among  dogs  that  are  plenti- 
fuUy  fupphed  with  that  element,  while  others  long  de- 
prived of  it  have  remained  perfectly  free.  In  fliort, 
Dr  Heyfham  totally  denies,  not  only  the  efficacy  of 
the  caufes  commonly  afGgned  for  the  rabies  canina, 
but  the  nature  of  the  diitemper  itfelf;  and  conjeftures 
that  the  caufe  of  it  is  not  a  putrefcency  but  an  acidity  of 
the  fluids. 
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diftcnd  and  dilate  the  moft  depending  part  by  its 
weight. 

As  to  its  conneB'wn,  it  is  faftened  to  the  abdominal 
mufcles  by  a  procefs  of  the  peritoneum,  and  that  mem- 
brane is  extended  quite  ever  if;  whereas  in  us  its  fu- 
perior  and  pofterior  parts  are  only  covered  by  it :  hence 
in  man  alone  the  high  operation  of  lithotomy  can  be 
performed  without  hazard  of  opening  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen.  Had  the  peritoneum  been  fpread  over  the 
bladder  in  its  whole  extent,  the  weight  of  the  vifcera 
in  our  ereft  pofture  would  have  fo  bore  upon  it,  that 
they  would  not  have  allowed  any  confiderable  quantity 
of  urine  to  be  collefted  there  but  we  mull  have  been 
obh'ged  to  difcharge  its  contents  too  frequently  to  be 
confiftent  with  the  fundions  of  a  focial  life  :  Whereas 
by  means  of  the  peritoneum,  the  urine  is  now  collect- 
ed in  fufficient  quantity,  the  vifcera  not  gravitating 
this  way. 

It  may  be  taken  for  a  general  rule,  that  thofe  crea- 
tures that  feed  upon  aulmal-food  have  their  bladder 
more  mufcular  and  coniiderably  ftronger,  and  lefs  ca- 
pacious, than  thofe  that  live  on  vegetables,  fuch  as 
horfes,  cows,  fwine,  &c.  whofe  bladder  of  urine  is  per- 
feftly  membranous,  and  very  large.    This  is  wiiely 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  their  food:  For  in  thefe  firft, 
as  all  their  juices  are  more  acrid,  fo  in  a  particular 
manner  their  urine  becomes  exalted ;  which,  as  its  re- 
moi-a  might  be  of  very  ill  confequence,  muft  necelfari- 
ly  be  quickly  expelled.    This  is  chiefly  efFeaed  by  Its 
ftlmulating  this  vifcus  more  fl:rongly  to  contraft,  and 
fo  to  difcharge  its  contents,  though  the  irritation  does 
not  altogether  depend  upon  the  ftretching,  but  likewife 
arifes  from  the  quality  of  the  liquor.    That  a  ttimulus 
is  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  excretion  of  urine, 
we  learn  from  the  common  faline  diuretic  medicines 
that  are  given,  which  are  diflblved  into  the  ferum  of 
the  blood,  and  carried  down  by  the  kidneys  to  the 
bladder :  The  fame  appears  likewife  from  the  appli- 
cation of  cantharides  ;  or  without  any  of  thefe,  when 
the  parts  are  made  more  fenlible,  as  in  an  excoriation 
of  the  bladder,  there  is  a  frequent  defire  to  make  wa- 
ter.   Accordingly  we  find  thefe  animals  evacuate  their 
urine  much  more  frequently  than  man,  or  any  other 
creature  that  lives  on  vegetable  food.    And  if  thefe 
creatures,  whofe  fluids  have  already  a  tendency  to  pu- 
trefaftlon,  are  expofed  to  heat  or  hunger,  the  liquids 
muft  for  a.  confiderable  time  undergo  the  aftlons  of 
the  containing  vefTels,  and  frequently  perform  the 
courfe  of  the  circulation,  without  any  new  fupplies 
of  food;  by  which  the  fluids  becoming  more  and  more 
•  acrid,  the  creature  is  apt  to  fall  into  feverifli  and  pu- 
trid difeafes  :  And  in  fa(ft,  we  find  that  fatal  and  me- 
lancholy diftemper  the  rabies  can'tna,  vulplna^  &c.  fre- 
quent in  thefe  animals;  whereas  thofe  that  feed  on  ve- 
getable food  feldom  or  never  contraft  thofe  difeafes 
but  by  infedion. 

That  the  caufes  commonly  afligned  for  the  rabies 
canina  are  infufilcient  to  produce  it  in  dogs  and  other 
animals  of  that  kind,  is  denied  in  a  diflertation  on  this 
difeafe  by  Dr  Heyfliam.  That  heat  is  infufilcient,  he 
proves  from  the  difeafe  being  totally  unknown  in  South 
America,  where  the  heat  is  much  greater  than  in  this 
country.  Putrid  aliment  he  alfo  fays  is  taken  in  great 
quantity  by  dogs  without  any  inconvenience  ;  and  as 
it  feems  'in  this  ftate  to  be  moft  agreeable  to  them, 
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Their  fpennatk  '■oejj'eh  are  within  the  peritoneum,  Vafa  fpcr- 
which  is  fpread  over  them,  and  from  which  they  have 
a  membrane  hke  a  mefenteiy,  fo  hang  loofe  and  pen- 
dulous In  the  abdomen  :  whereas,  in  us,  they  are  con- 
tained in  the  cellular  part  of  the  peritoneum,  which  is 
tenfely  ftretched  over  them.    At  their  paffage  out  of 
the  lower  belly,  there  appears  a  plain  perforation,  or^j^gf^^i^^ 
holes  ;  hence  the  adult  quadruped,  in  this  refped,  re-  notion  r,f 
fembles  the  human  fojtus.    And  from  obferving  this  hernia  or 
in  quadrupeds,  has  arifen  the  falfe  notion  of  hernia  or'^P'^"''*^- 
rupture  among  authors.    This  opening,  which  leads 
down  to  the  tefticle,  is  of  no  difadvantage  to  them, 
but  evidently  would  have  been  to  us  ;  for  from  the 
weight  of  our  vifcera,  and  our  continually  gravita- 
ting uptm  thefe  holes,  we  muft  have  perpetually  labour- 
ed under  enteroceles.    Thla  they  are  in  no  hazard  of, 
fince  in  them  this  paffage  is  at  the  higheft  part  of  their 
belly,  and,  in  their  horizontal  pofture,  the  vifcera  can- 
not bear  upon  it  :    And,  to  prevent  even  the  fmalleft 
hazard,  there  is  a  loofe  pendulous  femilunar  flap  of  fat ; 
which  ferves  two  ufes,  as  it  both  hinders  the  inteftines 
from  getting  into  the  paflage,  and  alfo  the  courfe  of 
the  fluids  from  being  ftopped  in  the  veiTels,  which  is 
fecured  in  us  by  the  cellular  fubftance  and  tenfe  peri- 
toneum :  And  it  may  be  worth  while  to  obfei-ve,  that 
this  procefs  remains  almoft  unaltered,  even  after  the 
animal  has  been  almoft  exhaufted  of  fat. 

There  is  next  a  paffage  quite  down  into  the  cavity 
where  the  tefticles  He.  Had  the  fame  ftrudure  ob- 
tained in  man,  by  the  conftant  drilling  down  of  the  li- 
quor which  is  fecerned  for  the  lubricating  of  the  guts, 
we  fliould  always  have  laboured  under  an  hydrocele  ; 
but  their  pofture  fecures  them  from  any  hazard  of  this 
kind  :  indeed  your  very  fat  lap-dogs,  who  confequent- 
ly  have  an  overgrown  omentum,  are  fometimes  trou- 
bled with  an  epiplocelc.  36 

The  fcrotum  is  fliorter  and  not  fo  pendulous  as  the  Scrotum, 
human  in  all  the  dog  kind  that  want  the  ■vejicuh  Jemi- 
nales,  that  the  feed  at  each  copulation  might  the  foon- 
er  be  brought  from  the  teftes,  thus  in  fome  meafure 
fupplying  the  place  of  the  veficuh  Jeminales  ;  for  the  The^vefi- 
courfe  of  the  feed  through  the  vafa  deferentia  is  thus  cula  femi- 
ftiortened,  by  placing  the  fecerning  veffels  nearer  the  nales,  how 
excretory  organs.     Perhaps  its  paffage  is  likewife  f^Ppl^^'^'l 
quickened  by  the  mufcular  power  of  the  vafa  deferen- 
tia, which  is  ftronger  in  this  creature  than  in  man. 
The  want  of  'veficuU  Jeminales  at  the  fame  time  ex- 
plains the  reafon  why  this  creature  is  fo  tedious  in  co- 
pulation.   But  why  thefe  bodies  are  abfent  in  the  dog 
kind  more  than  in  other  animals,  is  a  circumftance  we 
know  nothing  of.  ^ 

The  ftrudure  of  the  tejlicles  is  much  the  fame  with  i^efiej. 
the  human  ;  as  are  likewife  the  corpus  pyramidale,  va- 
rkofum,  or  pamp'miforme,  and  the  epididymis  or  excre- 
tory veffel  of  the  tefticle.    The  vafa  deferentia  enter 
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Of  Qiia-  the  abdomen  wlievc  the  blood-veffels  come  out ;  and, 
drupcds.   pjj(fi,-,g  along  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder,  are  infert- 
ed  a  little  below  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra. 

The  prasputium  has  two  mufcles  fixed  to  it  :  one 
that  arifes  from  thfc  fphlndler  ani,  and  is  inferted  all 
Penis.  along  the  penis  ;  and  this  is  called  retraBor  pr^putii  : 
But  the  other,  whofe  office  is  dire£lly  contrary  to  this, 
is  cutaneous ;  and  feems  to  take  its  origin  from  the 
mufcles  of  the  abdonven,  or  rather  to  be  a  production 
of  their  tunica  carnofa.  The  corpora  cwvernofa  rife 
much  in  the  fame  way  as  the  human  :  but  thefe  foon 
terminate  ;  and  the  reft  is  fupplied  by  a  triangular  bone, 
in  the  inferior  part  of  which  there  is  a  groove  excava- 
ted for  lodging  the  urethra.  There  are  upon  the  penis 
two  protuberant  bulbous  flefhy  fubftances,  refembling 
the  glans  penis  in  man,  at  the  back  of  which  are  two 
veins,  which  by  the  eredores  penis  and  other  parts  are 
comprelfed  in  the  time  of  coition  ;  and  the  circulation 
being  flopped,  the  blood  diftends  the  large  cavernous 
Cmtus.  bodies.  After  the  penis  is  thus  fwelled,  the  vagina 
by  its  conttaftion  and  fwelling  of  its  corpus  caverno- 
fum,  which  is  confiderably  greater  than  in  other  ani- 
mals, gripes  it  clofely  ;  and  fo  the  mule  is  kept  in  ac- 
tion fome  time  contrary  to  his  will,  till  time  be  given 
for  bringing  a  quantity  of  feed  fufficient  to  impregnate 
the  female  :  and  thus,  by  that  orgafmus  veneris  of  the 
female  organs,  the  want  of  the  veficuh  feminales  are  In 
fome  meafure  fupplied.  But  as  it  would  be  a  very 
uneafy  pofture  for  the  dog  to  fupport  himfelf  folely  up- 
on his  hinder  feet,  and  for  the  bitch  to  fupport  the 
weight  of  the  dog  for  fo  long  a  time ;  therefore,  as  foon 
as  the  bulbous  bodies  are  fufficiently  filled,  he  gets  ofF 
and  turns  averfe  to  her.  Had,  then,  the  penis  been  pli- 
able as  in  other  animals,  the  urethra  muft  of  necelhty 
have  been  compreffedby  thistwifting,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  courfe  of  the  feed  intercepted;  but  this  is  wife- 
ly provided  agalnft  by  the  urethra's  being  formed  in 
the  hollow  of  the  bone.  After  the  emllTion  of  the 
feed,  the  parts  turn  flaccid,  the  circulation  is  reftored, 
and  the  bulbous  parts  can  be  eafily  extracted. 
Proftata.  "^^^  projlata  feems  here  divided  into  two,  which  arc 
proportionably  larger  than  the  human,  and  afford  a 
greater  quantity  of  that  liquid. 
Uterus  '^'^^  uterus  of  multlparous  animals  Is  little  elfe  but  a 
continuation  of  their  vagina,  only  feparated  from  It  by 
a  fmall  ring  or  valve.  From  the  uterus  two  long  canals 
mount  upon  the  loins,  In  which  the  foetus  are  lodged  : 
thefe  are  divided  into  different  facs,  which  are  ftrongly 
conftrI£ted  betwixt  each  fcetus;  yet  thefe coarcilons  give 
way  In  the  time  of  birth.  From  thefe  go  out  the  tuba: 
Fallopiantx,  fo  that  the  ovaria  come  to  lodge  pretty 
near  the  kidneys. 

We  ought  next  to  examine  the  ftrudture  of  the  tho- 
rax and  its  contents.    But  firfl  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
43       remark  of  the  diaphragm  in  Its  natural  fituation,  that 
Buphragm  -j.  jg  -^^  general  more  loofe  and  free  than  the  human  ; 

which  is  owing  to  its  connexion  with  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  In  a  different  manner  from  ours.  The  human 
diaphragm  is  connected  to  the  pericardium ;  which 
again,  by  the  intervention  of  the  mediaftlnum,  is  tied 
to  the  fternum,  fplne,  &c.  but  here  there  Is  fome  di- 
itance  between  the  diaphragm  and  pericardium.  We 
obferve  further,  that  Its  middle  part  is  much  more 
,  moveable,  and  the  tendinous  parts  not  fo  large.  And 
indeed  it  was^neceffary  their  ;  fhould  be  fume- 
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what  loofe,  they  making  more  ufe  of  it  in  difRcult  re-  Of  Qu^- 
fplratlon  than  man.  This  we  may  obferve  by  the  ftrong  ^'""I^^^* . 
heaving  of  the  flanks  of  an  horfe  or  dog  when  out  of  "  ^ 
breath ;  which  correfponds  to  the  rifing  of  the  ribs  In  us. 

The  difpofitlon  and  fituation  of  the  mamma  vary  as  Thorax, 
they  bear  one  or  more  young.  Thofe  of  the  unlparous  45 
kind  have  them  placed  between  the  pofterlor  extremi- 
ties, which  in  them  is  the  higheft  part  of  their  bodies, 
whereby  their  young  get  at  them  without  the  inconve- 
nience of  kneeling:  Ntverthelefs,  when  the  creatures  arC 
of  no  great  fize,  and  their  breaft  large,  as  In  flieep,  the 
young  ones  are  obliged  to  take  this  pofture.  In  multl- 
parous animals,  they  muft  have  a  great  number  of  nip- 
ples, that  their  feveral  young  ones  may  have  room  at 
the  fame  time,  and  thefe  difpofed  over  both  thorax 
and  abdomen ;  and  tlie  creatures  generally  lie  down  when 
the  young  are  to  be  fuckled,  that  they  may  give  theui 
the  moll  favourable  fituation.  From  this,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  from  any  particular  fitnefs  of  the  veffels 
at  certain  places  for  giving  a  proper  nourlihment  to 
the  child,  that  the  breafls  are  fo  placed  In  women  as 
we  find  them,  but  really  from  that  fituation  being  the 
moft  convenient  both  for  mother  and  infant. 

The  Jiernum  is  very  nairow,  and  confifts  of  a  great  Sternumw 
number  of  fmall  bones,  moveable  every  way  ;  which 
always  liappens  in  creatures  that  have  a  great  mobility 
in  their  fplne.  The  ribs  are  ftraighter,  and  by  no 
means  fo  convex  as  the  human  ;  whereby  in  refpira- 
tlon  the  motion  forward  will  very  little  enlarge  their 
thorax,  which  is  compenfated  by  the  greater  mobility 
of  their  diaphragm  :  fo  our  thorax  is  pn'nclpally  enlar- 
ged according  to  its  breadth  and  depth,  and  theirs 
according  to  its  length.  The  want  of  clavicles,  and 
the  confequent  falling  in  of  the  anterior  extremities 
upon  the  cheft,  maycontrlbutefomewhat  to  the  ftraight- 
ncfs  of  the  ribs. 

The  mediajlinum  In  this  creature  is  pretty  broad.  Mediaffl^ 
The  pericardium  is  not  here  contiguous  to  the  dia- 
phragm,  but  there  is  an  inch  of  diftance  betwixt  them, 
in  which  place  the  fmall  lobe  of  the  lungs  lodges;  and 
by  this  means  the  liver,  &c.  of  this  animal,  though 
continually  prefling  upon  the  diaphragm,  yet  cannot 
difturb  the  heart's  motion. 

The  heart  is  fitudted  with  its  point  almoft  dlredlly 
downwards,  according  to  the  creature's  pofture,  and 
is  but  very  little  Inclined  to  the  left  fide.  Its  point  is 
much  fliarper,  and  its  fhape  more  conyidal,  than  the 
human.  Here  the  names  of  right  and  left  ventricles 
are  proper  enough,  though  not  fo  in  the  human;  which 
ought  rather  to  be  called  anterior  and  pojlerior,  or  fupe- 
rior  and  inferior.  The  animal  has  the  vena  cava  of  a  Vena  cavav 
confiderable  length  within  the  thorax,  having  near  the 
whole  length  of  the  heart  to  run  over  ere  it  gets  at  the 

Jinus  Loiverianus  dexter.  In  men,  as  foon  as  it  pierces 
the  diaphragm,  fo  foon  It  enters  the  pericardium,  which 
is  firmly  attached  to  it,  and  immediately  gets  Into  the 

finus  Loiverianus  ;  which  finus.  In  the  human  fubjedt,. 
by  the  oblique  fituation  of  the  heart  is  almoft  conti- 
guous to  the  diaphragm  :  and  by  this  we  difcover,  that 
feveral  authors  have  taken  their  delineations  of  the  hu- 
man heart  from  brutes ;  which  is  eafily  detefted  by 
the  fhape  and  fituation  of  the  heart,  and  long  vena  ca- 
va, within  the  thorax.  This  was  one  of  the  faults  of" 
the  curious  wax-work  that  were  fhown  at  London  aad^. 
Paris,  which  were  plainly  taken  from  a  cow.. 
3  This 
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This  fituatlon  of  the  heart  of  the  creature  agrees  beft 
with  the  fliape  of  its  thorax,  which  is  lower  than  the 
abdomen. 

The  egi-cfs  of  the  large  blood-veffels  from  the  heart 
Is  fomewhat  diiFerent  from  the  human  :  For  here  the 
right  fubclavian  comes  off  firft  :  and  as  a  large  trunk 
runs  fome  way  upwards  before  it  gives  off  tJie  left  ca- 
rotid, and  fplits  into  the  carotid  and  fubclavian  of  the 
right  fide,  then  the  left  fubclavian  is  fent  off.  So  that 
•neither  here,  properly  fpeaking,  is  there  an  aorta  ajcen- 
iJenSi  more  than  in  the  human  ;  but  this  name  has  pro- 
bably been  impofed  upon  it  from  obferving  this  in  a 
cow,  where  indeed  there  is  an  afcending  and  defcend- 
ing  aorta. 

From  this  fpecialty  of  the  diftribution  of  the  veffels 
of  the  right  fide,  which  happens,  though  not  in  fo  great 
a  degree,  in  the  human  fubjeft,  we  may  perhaps  In 
fome  meafure  account  for  the  general  gr.eater  ftrength, 
readlnefs,  or  facihty  of  motion,  which  is  obfervable  in 
.  the  right  arm.  Upon  meafuring  the  fides  of  the  vef- 
fels, the  furface  of  the  united  trunk  of  the  right  fub- 
clavian and  carotid  is  lefs  than  that  of  the  left  fubcla- 
vian and  carotid,  as  they  are  feparated^  If  fo,  the  re- 
fillance  to  the  blood  mufl;  be  lefs  in  that  common  trunk 
than  in  the  left  fubclavian  and  carotid  :  But  if  the  re- 
fiftancc  be  fmaller,  tlie  abfolute  force  with  which  the 
blood  is  fent  from  the  heart  being  equal,  there  mull 
neceffarily  be  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  fent  through 
them  in  a  given  time  ;  and  as  the  ftrength  of  the 
mufcles  is,  cxter'is  paribus^  as  the  quantity  of  blood  fent 
into  them  in  a  given  time,  thofe  of  the  right  arm  will 
be  rtronger  than  thofe  of  the  left.  Now  children,  be- 
ing confcious  of  this  fuperlor  ftrength,  ufe  the  right 
upon  all  occafions;  and  thus  from  ufe  comes  that  great 
difference  which  is  fo  obfervable.  That  this  is  a  fuffi- 
cient  caufe,  feems  evident  from  faft  ;  for  what  a  dif- 
ference is  there  betwixt  the  right  and  the  left  arm  of  one 
who  has  played  much  at  tennis?  View  but  the  arms  of 
a  blackfmlth  and  legs  of  a  footman,  and  you  will  foon 
be  convinced  of  this  effeft  arifing  from  ufing  them. 
But  if  by  any  accident  the  right  ann  is  kept  from  ac- 
tion for  fome  time,  the  other  from  being  ufed  gets 
the  better  ;  and  thofe  people  are  left-handed  :  For  it 
is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the  fmall  odds  In  the  origi- 
nal formation  of  the  veffels  ftiould  be  fuflicient  to  refift 
ihe  effeft  of  ufe  and  habit  (inftances  of  the  contrary 
occur  every  day)  ;  it  is  enough  for  our  prefent  argu- 
ment, that  where  no  means  are  ufed  to  oppofe  it,  the 
odds  are  fuflicient  to  determine  the  choice  in  favour  of 
the  right.  Now  becaufe  it  is  natural  to  begin  with 
the  leg  correfponding  to  the  hand  we  have  moft 
power  of,  this  is  this  what  gives  alfo  a  fuperiority  to  the 
right  leg. 

This  difference  is  not  peculiar  to  man,  bat  Is  ftill 
more  obfervable  in  thofe  creatures  in  whom  the  fame 
mechanifm  does  obtain  in  a  greater  degree.  Do  but 
obferve  a  dog  at  a  trot,  how  he  bears  forward  with  his 
right  fide;  or  look  at  him  when  a-fcraping  up  any 
thing,  and  you  will  prefently  fee  that  he  ufes  his  right 
much  oftener  than  he  does  his  left  foot.  Something 
analogous  to  this  may  be  obfervtd  In  horfes.  It  has 
been  the  opinion  of  fome  anatomifts,  that  left-handed 
peoplfe,  as  well  as  thofe  dittingulfhed  by  the  name 
of  ambidexter  (who  ufe  both  hands  alike),  have 
the  two  carotid  and  fubclavian  arteries  coming  off  in 
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foirr  diftinft  trunks  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta :  but 
no  appearance  of  this  kind  has  ever  been  obferved  in 
fuch  bodies  as  have  been  examined  for  this  purpofe  j 
though  indeed  thefe  have  been  but  few,  and  more  ex- 
perience might  throw  greater  light  on  the  fabjeA. 

The  thymiis  of  this  creature  Is  proportionably  much  Thymus 
larger  than  ours  :  whereas  the  glandula  thyroldea  is  Qip^nalil 
much  lefs,  and  is  divided  into  two  diftindl  parts,  or  thyroidc? 
there  are  two  feparate  glands ;  which  is  not  the  cafe  in 
man.  The  reafon  of  this  difference  is  unknown,  as  Is 
likewlfe  the  ufe  of  the  gland  itfelf.  It  Is  generally  re- 
marked, that  thefe  two  glands  do  thus  always  fupply 
the  place  of  each  other  ;  that  is,  in  fuch  animals  as 
have  a  large  thymus,. the  glandula  thyroldea  is  fmaller, 
and  Dice  verfa.  Hence  w^e  are  naturally  led  to  afcrlbe 
the  fame  ufe  to  both,  the  feparation  of  a  thin  lymph 
for  diluting  the  chyle  in  the  thoracic  duft  before  it  be 
poured  into  the  blood  ;  then  if  we  confider  the  differ- 
ent formation  of  the  thorax  In  both,  we  fliall  readily 
account  for  the  variety  In  the  bulk  of  thefe  two  glands. 
Refplratlon  being  chiefly  pet  formed  in  man  Ixy  the  wi- 
dening of  the  cheft,  the  lungs  at  every  Infplration  muit 
prefs  upon  the  thymus,  and  confequently  diminlfli  it : 
but  the  diaphragm  yielding  more  in  the  dog's  infplra- 
tion, this  gland  is  not  fo  much  preffed  by  the  lungs, 
and  fo  will  be  larger;  and  hence  the  glandula  thyroldea 
will  be  proportionably  lefs.  Again,  from  the  pofture 
of  this  creature,  we  fhall  fee  that  it  was  much  more 
convenient  for  a  dog  to  have  the  moft  part  of  the  di- 
luting lymph  fupplied  by  the  thymus,  fince  the  neck 
being  frequently  in  a  defcending  pofture,  the  lymph 
of  the  thyroid  gland  would  have  a  very  dlfadvantage- 
ous  courfe  to  get  to  the  thoracic  duft;  whereas  in  the 
human  body,  the  thymus  is  really  below  the  lafteal  ca- 
nal, where  it  makes  its  curvature  before  it  opens  into 
the  fubclavian  ;  and  confequently  there  is  a  neceffity 
of  a  confiderable  fhare  of  the  diluting  hquor  being  fur- 
nlfhed  by  the  thyroid  gland,  which  is  fituated  much 
higher  ;  fo  that  its  lymph  has  the  advantage  of  a  per- 
pendicular defcent. 

We  may  here  obferve,  that  the  thoracic  duEl  In  a  dogDu<5ius 
has  no  curvature  before  It  enters  the  fubclavian  veiu,  thoracicu 
the  horizontal  pofitlon  of  this  animal  allowing  a  favour- 
able enough  courfe  to  the  chyle,  fo  as  not  to  need  that 
turn  to  force  Its  paffage  into  the  blood.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  obferved,  that  fuch  animals  as  walk  horizon- 
tally have  the  valves  of  the  thoracic  duft  fewer  In  num- 
ber than  others.  The  horfe  has  only  a  fingle  pair  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  ape  refembles  man  In  ha- 
ving feveral  valves.  Thus  the  lymph  is  not  only  for- 
warded in  its  paffage,  but  the  weight  of  the  column  is 
diminlftied.  The  lungs  of  this  creature  are  divided  In- 
to more  numerous  lobes,  and  deeper,  than  they  are  In 
man,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  the  liver.  The  left  fide 
of  the  thorax  in  this  animal  bears  a  greater  proportion 
to  the  right  than  in  man ;  the  one  being  nearly  as  three 
to  two,  the  other  as  four  to  three.  In  quadrupeds,  as 
well  as  in  man,  the  lungs  are  clofely  applied  to  the 
containing  parts ;  although  this  has  been  denied  by  fome. 

We  look  on  it  as  a  general  rule,  that  all  quadrupeds, 
as  having  occafion  to  gather  their  food  from  the  ground, 
are  provided  with  longer  necks  than  man  :  but  as  a 
long  neck  not  only  gives  the  advantage  of  too  long  a 
lever  to  the  weight  of  the  head,  but  alfo,  when  the  ani- 
mal is  gathering  his  food,  makes  the  brain  in  danger 
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idru-  of  being  opprefled  with  too  great  a  quantity  of  blood, 
by  the  liquor  in  thefe  arteries  having  the  advantage  of 
a  defcent,  while  that  in  the  veins  muft  remount  a  con- 
fiderable  way  contrary  to  its  own  gravity  ;  it  was 
therefore  neceflary  that  a  part  of  the  length  of  the  neck 
s.  fliould  be  fupphed  by  the  length  of  the  jaws.  Thus  we 
fee  liorfes,  cows,  &c.  who  have  no  occafion  for  open- 
ing their  mouths  very  wide,  yet  have  long  jaws.  Bull- 
dogs, indeed,  and  fuch  animals  as  have  occafion  for 
very  ftrcng  jaws,  muft  of  neceffity  have  them  fhort ; 
becaufe  the  longer  they  are,  the  refiftance  to  be  over- 
come afts  with  a  longer  lever.  Another  exception  to 
this  general  rule,  is  fuch  animals  as  are  furnifhed  with 
fomething  analogous  to  hands  to  convey  their  food  to 
their  mouths,  as  cats,  apes,  &c.  The  teeth  of  this 
creature  plainly  fhow  it  to  be  of  the  carnivorous  kind  ; 
for  there  are  none  of  them  made  for  grinding  its 
foodi  but  only  for  tearing  and  dividing  it.  It  has  fix 
remarkable  fharp  teeth  before,  and  two  very  long  tuflcs 
beli'ind  ;  both  of  which  the  ruminating  animals  want. 
Thefe  are  evidently  calculated  for  laying  very  firm 
hold  of  fubftances,  and  tearing  them  to  pieces ;  and 
the  vaft  ftrength  of  the  mufcles  inferted  into  the  lower 
jaw,  affifts  greatly  in  this  a£lion  ;  while  the  molares 
have  fharp  cutting  edges,  calculated  for  cutting  flefh, 
and  breaking  the  hardeft  bones.  Even  its  pofterior 
teeth  are  not  formed  wath  rough  broad  furfaces  as  ours 
are  ;  but  are  made  confiderably  fharper,  and  prefs  over 
one  another  when  the  mouth  is  fluit,  that  fo  they  may 
take  the  firmer  hold  of  whatever  comes  betwixt  them. 

The  tongue,  in  confequence  of  the  length  of  the 
jaws,  is  much  longer  than  ours  ;  and  as  this  creature 
feeds  with  his  head  in  a  depending  pofture,  the  bolus 
would  always  be  in  danger  of  falling  out  of  the  mouth, 
were  it  not  for  feveral  prominences  or  papillas  placed 
moftly  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  crooked  back- 
wards in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  allow  any  thing  to  pafs 
eafily  down  to  the  jaws,  but  to  hinder  its  return.  By 
the  papilliE  alfo  the  furface  of  the  tongue  is  increafed, 
and  a  fh-onger  impreffion  is  made  on  the  fcnfation  of 
tafte.  In  fume  animals  who  feed  on  living  creatures, 
thefe  tenter-hooks  are  ftill  more  confpicuous ;  as  in  fe- 
veral large  fifhes,  where  they  are  almoft  as  large  as 
their  teeth  in  the  forepart  of  their  mouth,  and  near  as 
firm  and  ftrong. 

When  we  open  the  mouth,  we  fee  the  amygdalte 
very  prominent  in  the  pofterior  part  of  it  ;  fo  that  it 
would  appear  at  firil  view,  that  thefe  were  inconve- 
niently placed,  as  being  continually  expofed  to  injuries 
from  the  hard  fubftances  this  creature  fwallows  :  but 
upon  a  more  narrow  fcrutiny,  we  find  this  provided 
tor  by  two  n:iembranous  capfuljc,  into  which  the  amyg- 
daljE,  when  preffed,  can  efcape,  and  remove  themfelves 
from  fuch  injuries. 

The  ■vdum  pendulum  palatt  is  in  this  creature  confi- 
derably longer  than  in  man,  to  prevent  the  food  from 
getting  into  his  nofe  ;  which  would  happen  more  fre- 
quently in  this  animal  than  in  man,  becaufe  of  its  fitua- 
tion  while  feeding, 
is.    ,   I"  ^h'*^  fubjetiL,  as  wdl  as  in  other  quadrupeds,  there 
is  no  uvula;  but  then  the  f/^V/o/Z/V,  when  prefled  down, 
tt.'s.  covers  the  whole  rima  entirely,  and  naturally  continues 
fo  :  there  is  therefore  a  ligament,  or  rather  mufcle, 
that  comes  from  the  os  hyoides  and  root  of  the  tongue, 
that  is  inferted  into  that  part  of  the  epiglottis  where  it 
VoL.V.  Parti. 
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is  articulated  with  the  cricoid  cartilage,  which  ferres  to  Of  Quadru- 
raife  it  from  the  rima,  though  not  fo  ftrongly  but  that  P'^'l*; 
it  may  with  a  fmall  force  be  clapped  down  again.  >r— ' 
It  may  be  aflced,  however,  Why  the  uvula  is  W3nt- 'pj^g'^^^.  q£ 
ing  here,  and  not  in  man?    This  feems  to  be,  that  the  uvula  in 
quadrupeds,   who  fvvallow  their  food  in  an  horizon-  man. 
tal  fituation,  have  no  occafion  for  an  uvula,  though 
it  is  neceffary  in  man  on  account  of  his  ereft  fitua- 
tion. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  behind  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  there  is  a  pretty  large  gland  to  be  found, 
which  ferves  not  only  for  the  feparation  of  a  mucous 
liquor  to  lubricate  the  bolus  as  it  paffes  this  way,  but 
alfo  fapphes  the  place  of  a  valve,  to  hinder  the  food 
from  regurgitating  into  the  mouth,  which  it  would  be 
apt  to  do  by  reafon  of  the  defcending  fituation  of  the 
creature's  head.  In  man,  the  mufcle  of  the  epiglottis 
is  wanting,  its  place  being  fupplied  by  the  elafticity  of 
the  cartilage. 

The  afophagus  is  formed  pretty  much  in  the  fame  way  Oefopha- 
as  the  human.  Authors  indeed  generally  allege,  that  giis. 
quadr  upeds  have  their  gullet  compofed  of  a  double  row 
of  fpiral  fibres  decufiating  one  another  ;  but  this  is  pe- 
cmiar  to  ruminating  animals,  who  have  occafion  for 
fuch  a  deculTation  of  fibres.  The  adion  of  thefe  you 
may  eafily  obferve  in  a  cow  chewing  her  cud.  C6 

The  nofe  is  generally  longer  than  in  man,  and  its  ex-  Orpran  of 
ternal  paffage  much  narrower.  The  internal  ftrufture 
is  alfo  better  adapted  for  an  acute  fmeUing,  havino-  a 
larger  convoluted  furface  on  which  the  memhrcma  f7hei- 
deriana  is  fpread ;  and  this  is  to  be  obferved  in  moft 
quadrupeds,  who  have  the  ofla  fpongiofa  commonly 
large,  and  thefe  too  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
exceffively  fine  thin  lamellas.  The  fenfibility  feems  to 
be  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  furface;  and  this  will 
alfo  be  found  to  take  place  in  all  the  other  fenfes.  The 
elephant,  which  has  a  head  pretty  large  in  ptoportion 
to  its  body,  has  the  greateft  part  of  it  taken  up  with 
the  cavity  of  the  nofe  and  frontal  finufes  ;  which  laft 
extend  almoft  over  their  whole  head,  and  leave  but  a 
fmaU  cavity  for  their  brains.  A  very  nice  fenfe  of 
fmelling  was  not  fo  abfolutely  neceffary  for  man,  who  has 
judgment  and  experience  to  direft  him  in  the  choice 
of  his  food;  whereas  brutes,  who  have  only  their  fenfes, 
muft  of  necefiity  have  thefe  acute,  fome  having  one 
fenfe  in  greater  perfeftion  than  others,  according  to 
their  different  way  of  life.  We  not  only  conclude  a 
priori  from  the  large  expanded  membrana  fcheideriana, 
that  their  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  very  acute,  but  we  find 
it  fo  by  cows  and  horfes  diftinguiflii^ig  fo  readily  be- 
twixt noxious  and  wholefome  herbs,  which  they  do 
principally  by  this  fenfe. 

The  external  ecr  in  different  quadrupeds  is  differ-  Aun's. 
ently  framed,  but  always  calculated  to  the  creature's 
manner  of  life.  In  fhape  it  commonly  refembles  the 
oblique  fedion  of  a  cone  from  near  the  apex  to  the 
bafis.  Hares,  and  fuch  other  animals  as  are  daily  ex- 
pofed to  infults  from  beafts  of  prey,  have  large  ears  di- 
refted  backwards,  their  eyes  warning  them  of  any  dan- 
ger before;  rapacious  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
their  ears  placed  direftly  forwards,  as  we  fee  in  the 
lion,  cat,  &c.  The  flow  hounds,  and  other  animals 
that  are  defigned  to  hear  moft  diftinftly  the  founds 
coming  from  beloW,  have  their  ears  hangin"-  down-  * 
wards  ;  or  their  ears  are  flexible,  becaufe  they  move 
K  k  their 
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a  beginning  amaurofis,  it  is  generally  dilated,  as  the  Of  Quadri 
eyes  on  fuch  occafions  are  very  difficultly  affeded,  and  .   P'^^  ^; 
as  It  were  infenfible. 
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tlielr  head  for  thf  moft  part  with  greater  difficulty  than 
ma-n.  Man,  again,  who  muft  equally  hear  founds  co- 
ming from  all  quarters,  but  efpecially  fuch  as  are  fent 
from  about  his  own  height,  has  his  external  ear  placed 
in  a  vertical  manner,  fomewhat  turned  forward.  In 
fhort,  wherever  we  fee  a  fpecialty  in  the  make  of  this 
organ  in  any  creature,  we  fliall,  with  very  little  reflec- 
tion, difcover  this  form  to  be  more  convenient  for  that 
creature  than  another.  The  animal  alfo  has  the  power 
of  direfting  the  cone  of  the  ear  to  the  fonorous  body 
without  moving  the  head.  There  are  fome  differences 
to  be  obferved  in  the  ftrufture  of  the  internal  ear  in 
different  animals  ;  but  we  know  fo  very  little  of  the 
ufe  of  the  particular  parts  of  that  organ  in  the  human 
fubjeft,  that  it  is  akogethtr  impoffible  to  aflign  reafons 
for  thefe  variations  in  other  creatures. 

All  quadrupeds  have  at  the  internal  canthus  of  the 
eye  a  ftrong  firm  membrane  with  a  cartilaginous  edge, 
which  may  be  made  to  cover  fome  part  of  their  eye  ; 
-and  this  is  greater  or  lefs  in  different  animals  as  their 
eyes  are  more  or  lefs  expofed  to  dangers  in  fearching 
after  their  food.  This  memhrana  nlaitans,  as  it  is 
called,  is  not  very  large  in  this  animal.  Cows  and 
horfes  have  it  fo  large  as  to  cover  one  half  of  the  eye 
like  a  curtain,  and  at  the  fame  time  is  tranfparent 
enough  to  allow  abundance  of  the  rays  of  Hght  to 
pafs  through  it.  Fifnes  have  a  cuticle  always  over 
their  eyes,  as  they  are  ever  in  danger  in  that  incon- 
ftant  element.  In  this  then  we  may  alfo  obferve  a  fort 
of  gradation, 

All  quadrupeds  have  a  feventh  mufcle  belonging 
to  the  eye,  called  fufpenforius .  It  furrounds  almoft 
the  whole  optic  nerve,  and  is  fixed  into  the  fclerotic 
coat  as  the  others  are.  Its  ufe  is  to  fuftain  the 
weight  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  prevent  the  optic 
nerve  from  being  too  much  ftretched,  without  obli- 
ging the  four  ftraight  mufcles  to  be  in  a  continual  con- 
tradion,  which  would  be  inconvenient  ;  at  the  fame 
time  this  mufcle  may  be  brought  to  affift  any  of  the 
other  four,  by  caufing  one  particular  portion  of  it  to 
ad  at  a  time. 

The  next  thing  to  be  remarked  is  the  figure  of  the 
pupil,  which  is  different  in  different  animals,  but  always 
exactly  accommodated  to  the  creature's  way  of  life,  as 
well  as  to  the  different  fpecies  of  objeas  that  are  view- 
ed. Man  has  it  circular,  for  obvious  reafons  :  an  ox 
has  it  oval,  with  the  longeft  diameter  placed  tranfverfe- 
ly,  to  take  in  a  larger  view  of  his  food  :  cats,  again, 
have  theirs  hkewife  oval,  but  the  longeft  diameter 
placed  perpendicularly;  they  can  either  exclude  a 
bright  light  altogether,  or  admit  only  as  much  as  is 
neceffary.  The  pupil  of  different  animals  varies  in 
widenefe,  according  as  the  internal  organs  of  vifion 
are  more  or  lefs  acute  :  Thus  cats  and  owls,  who  feek 
their  prey  in  the  night,  or  in  dark  places  (and  confe- 
quently  mutt  have  their  eyes  fo  formed  as  that  a  few 
rays  of  light  may  make  a  hvely  impreffion  on  the  re- 
tina), have  their  pupils  in  the  day-time  contrafted 
to  a  very  narrew  fpace,  as  a  great  number  of  rays 
would  opprefs  their  nice  organs  ;  while  in  the  night, 
or  where  the  light  is  faint,  they  open  the  pupil,  and 
very  fully  admit  the  rays.  In  the  fame  way,  when  the 
retina  is  inflamed,  a  great  number  of  rays  of  light 
would  occafion  a  painful  fenfation;  therefore  the  pupil 
is  contraded  :  on  the  contrary,  in  dying  people,  or  in 
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The  pofferior  part  of  the  choroid  coat,  which  is  Tapetu 
called  tapetum,  is  of  different  colours  in  different  crea- 
tures. For  oxen,  feeding  moftly  on  grafs,  have  this 
membrane  of  a  green  colour,  that  it  may  refled  upoa 
the  retina  all  the  rays  of  light  which  come  from  obje£l» 
of  that  colour,  while  other  rays  are  abforbed  :  Thns  the 
animal  fees  its  food  better  than  it  does  other  objefts. 
Cats  and  owls  have  their  tapetum  of  a  whitiih  colour ; 
and  for  the  fame  reafons  have  the  pupil  very  dilatable, 
and  their  organs  of  vifion  acute  :  And  we  ftall  find, 
that  aU  animals  fee  more  or  lefs  diftindtly  in  the  "dark, 
according  as  their  tapetum  approaches  nearer  to  a 
white  or  black  colour.  Thus  dogs,  who  have  it  of  a 
greyifh  colour,  diilinguifli  objefts  better  in  the  night 
ttian  man,  whofe  tapetum  is  dark  brown;  and  who,  it  is 
believed,  fees  worft  in  the  dark  of  any  creature :  it  being 
originally  defigned  that  he  fliould  reit  from  all  kinds 
of  employment  in  the  night-time.  The  difference 
then  of  the  colour  of  the  tapetum,  as  indeed  the  fabric 
of  any  other  part  in  different  creatures,  always  de- 
pends on  fome  particular  advantage  accruing  to  the 
animal  in  its  pecuHar  manner  of  life  from  this  Angu- 
larity. 

We  fliall  now  proceed  to  the  brain,  which  we  re- 
mark in  the  firft  place  is  proportionally  much  fmaller 
in  all  quadrupeds  than  the  human  ;  but,  as  in  man,  it 
is  divided  into  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  and  thefe  two 
parts  bear  nearly  the  fame  propoi'tion  to  one  another 
as  in  us.  There  was  no  fuch  occafion  for  fo  great  a 
quantity  of  brain  in  thofe  animals  as  in  man;  feeing  in 
them  all  its  energy  is  employed  in  their  progreffion, 
while  man  has  a  great  wafle  of  fpirits  in  the  exercife  of 
his  reafon  and  intelleftual  faculties.  And  befides  all 
this,  a  great  bulky  brain  would  be  inconvenient  to 
thefe  creatures,  in  fo  far  as  it  would  add  confiderably 
to  the  weight  of  the  head ;  which  having  tlie  advantage 
of  a  long  lever  to  aft  with,  would  require  a  much 
greater  force  to  fupport  it  than  now  it  does  ;  for  the 
heads  of  the  greateft  part  of  quadrupeds  are  not  near 
fo  heavy  as  they  would  at  fight  feem  to  be,  from  the 
finus  frontales  being  produced  a  great  way  upwards  to 
enlarge  the  organs  of  fmelling. 

The  pits  in  the  anterior  part  of  their  {kulls  are  much 
more  confpicuous  than  in  the  human  cranium;  which 
may  be  occafioned  by  the  depending  pofture  of  thefe 
cr  eatures  heads  while  they  gather  their  food :  the  braia 
at  this  time  gravitating  much  on  the  bones  while  they 
are  as  yet  foft,  will  gradually  make  impreffions  upon 
them  at  thefe  places  where  it  rifes  into  eminences. 
This  is  prevented  in  man  moftly  by  his  ered  po- 
fture. 

The  falx  is  not  near  fo  large  in  quadrupeds  as  in 
man,  as  they  have  little  occafion  to  lie  on  either  fide, 
and  the  two  hemifpheres  of  the  brain  are  in  a  great 
meafure  hindered  from  juftling  againft  one  another  in 
violent  motions,  by  the  brain's  infinuating  itfelf  into 
the  above  mentioned  pits. 

The  fecond  procefs  of  the  dura  mater,  or  tentorium 
cerebello  fuper-expanfum,  is  confiderably  tliicker  and' 
ftronger  in  moft  quadrupeds  than  in  man  ;  efpecially 
in  fuch  of  them  as  are  very  fwift  of  foot,  as  hares  and 
rabbits,  and  that  moft  when  they  are  old.  This  mem- 
brane 
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f  Quadru-  brane  is  generally  offified,  or  we  find  the  place  of  it 
fupplied  by  a  bone,  that  it  may  the  more  efFeftually 
keep  off  the  fuperincumbent  brain  from  the  cerebel- 
lum in  their  rapid  motions,  which  otherwife  would 
be  of  bad  confequence. 

The  olfaflory  nerves  are  very  large,  and  juftly  de- 
laiuillarj^  ferve  the  name  of  procejfus  niamillares.  They  are  hol- 
low, and  conuft  of  a  medullaiy  and  cineritious  fub- 
ftance,  and  at  firft  fight  appear  to  be  the  anterior  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain  produced ;  but  in  man  they  are 
fmall,  and  without  any  difcernible  cavity.  The  reafon 
of  this  is  pi-etty  evident,  if  we  confider  how  this  ani- 
mal's head  is  fituated  ;  for  the  lymph  continually  gra- 
vitating upon  the  inferior  part  of  the  ventricles,  may 
thus  elongate  and  produce  them  ;  but  from  this  very 
inferior  part  the  olfaftory  nerves  rife,  and  are  fent  im- 
mediately through  the  os  ethmoides  into  the  nofe. 
Hence  the  ancients,  thinking  they  were  continued  hol- 
low into  the  nofe,  believed  they  were  the  emunftories 
of  the  brain :  in  the  brain  of  ftieep,  which  by  its  firm 
texture  is  the  beft  fubjecSl  of  any  for  fearching  into 
the  ftrufture  of  this  part,  we  evidently  fee,  that  the 
name  of  the  figmo'ul  cavity  was  very  properly  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain  ; 
which  are  rcsilly  of  a  greater  extent  than  they  are 
ordinarily  painted  by  the  anatomilts,  reaching  far- 
ther backwards,  and  forwards  again  under  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  brain.  The  cortical  and  medullary  parts, 
as  well  cVS  the  corpus  callofum,  aix;  fimilar  to  thofe 
parts  in  man. 

The  naies  and  tejles  deferve  this  name  much  better 
here  than  in  the  human  body,  with  refpedt  to  each 
other.  They  are  larger  in  the  quadruped;  and  hence 
we  perceive  that  there  is  no  great  reafon  for  afcribing 
the  different  operations  to  any  particular  fize  or  fliape 
of  thcfe  parts.  They  are  here  alfo  of  different  colours; 
the  nates  being  of  the  colour  of  the  cortical,  and  the 
tejies  of  the  medullary  fubflance  of  the  brain  ;  where- 
as in  man  they  are  both  of  one  colour.  The  reafon 
of  thefe  differences,  and  others  of  the  Hke  nature  to  be 
met  with,  we  fhall  not  pretend  to  determine  ;  for  we 
have  hitherto  fuch  an  imperfe6t  knowledge  of  the 
bram  itfelf,  that  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  va- 
rious ufes  of  its  different  parts.  We  may  in  general 
conclude,  that  the  varying  in  one  animal  from  what  it 
is  in  another,  is  fitted  to  the  creature's  particular  way 
of  living. 

The  rete  mirablle  Galeni,  fituated  on  each  fide  of  the 
lie  Ua.tiii  fdla  turcica,  about  wiiich  there  has  been  fo  much  dif- 
pute,  is  very  remarkable  in  moft  quadrupeds.  This 
plexus  of  veffels  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  continuation  of 
the  internal  carotid  arteries,  which,  entering  the  fkull, 
divide  into  a  vail  number  of  minute  branches  running 
along  the  fide  of  the  fella  turcica  ;  and,  uniting  after- 
wards, are  fpent  on  the  brain  in  the  common  way. 
Galen  feems  with  juftice  to  fuppofe,  that  this  plexus 
of  vefTcIs  ferves  for  checking  the  impetuoiity  of  the 
blood  deftined  for  the  brain. 

The  flrufture  of  the  brain  differing  but  very  little  in 
all  quadrupeds,  it  will  be  needlefs  to  examine  it  in  any 
other. 

Sect.  IV.  The  Anatomy  of  a  Coiu. 

The  next  fpecies  of  quadrupeds  we  propofed  to 
conilder  was  the  ruminant  kind,  of  which  we  have  an 
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example  in  a  cow;  and  accordingly  fhall  take  the  foe- Of  Quadni-. 
tus  of  the  animal  in  utero,  that  we  may  firft  remark.    P^^^'^'  . 
fome  things  that  are  peculiar  to  it  in  that  ftate,  and  af-  ^ 
terwards  proceed  to  examine  its  vifcera  as  a  ruminant 
animal.    Firft,  then,  as  a  foetus. —  However,  before  we 
begin  our  enquiry,  it  may  be  worth  our  obfervation, 
that  from  the  ovarium  fomethiag  effentially  oecefTary 
for  the  produftion  of  the  foetus  is  derived,  as  well  as  in 
the  human  fpecies. 

The  form  of  a  cow's  uterus  differs  from  the  human, 
in  having  two  pretty  large  cornua.  This  is  common 
to  it  with  other  brutes  ;  for  a  bitch  has  two  long  cor-  Covnua  u- 
nua  uteri:  But  thefe  again  differ  (as  being  multiparous 
and  uniparous)  in  this,  that  in  the  bitches  cornua  the 
foetus  are  contained  ;  whereas  here  there  is  only  part 
of  the  fecundines,  being  mottly  the  allantois  with  the 
included  liquor.  The  mufcular  fibres  of  the  uterus  are 
more  eafily  difcovered  ;  its  internal  furface  iias  a  great 
number  of  fpongy,  oblong,  protuberant,  glandular  bo- 
dies fixed  to  it.  Thefe  are  compofed  of  veffels  of  the 
uterus  terminating  here.  In  an  impregnated  uterus, 
we  can  eafily  prefs  out  of  them  a  chylous  mucilaginous 
liquor ;  they  are  compofed  of  a  great  many  procefTes 
or  digituli,  and  deep  caverns,  anfwering  to  as  many 
caverns  and  procefTes  of  the  placenta.  Their  refem- 
blance  has  occafioned  the  name  of  papiilx  to  be  given 
them  ;  and  hence  it  \Vas  that  Hippocrates  was  induced 
to  believe  that  thefcetus  fucked  in  utero.  The  papillje 
are  found  in  all  the  different  ftages  of  life,  in  the  va- 
rious ftages  of  pregnancy,  and  Hkewife  in  the  unim- 
pregnated  ftate.  It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  whether  Uten;*  if 
the  uterus  grows  thicker  or  thinner  in  the  time  of  gef-  fhicker  in 
tation.  The  membranes,  it  is  plain  (by  the  ftretch-  jj"'^ 
ing  of  the  parts),  muft  be  made  thinner;  but  then 
it  is  as  evident,  that  the  veffels  are  at  that  time  enlar- 
ged, upon  which  principally  the  thicknefs  of  any  part 
depends;  fo  there  feems  to  be  as  much  gained  the  one 
way  as  loft  the  other. 

The  OS  uteri  is  entirely  fhut  up  by  a  glutinous  muci- 
laginous fubftance,  that  is  common  to  the  females  of 
all  creatures  when  with  young :  by  this  the  external 
air  is  excluded,  which  would  foon  make  the  liquors 
corrupt:  it  alfo  prevents  the  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes, and  the  hazard  of  abortion.  By  this  means 
alfo  the  lips  of  the  womb  are  kept  from  growing  to- 
gether, which  otherwife  they  would  certainly  at  this 
time  do.^  There  are  mucous  glands  placed  here  to 
fecern  this  gluten,  which  on  the  breaking  of  the  mem- 
branes with  the  contained  waters  make  a  fapo  that  lu- 
bricates and  wafhes  the  parts,  and  makes  them  eafily 
yield.  The  firit  of  the  proper  involucra  of  the  foetus 
is  the  chorion.  g^. 

The  chorion  is  a  pretty  ftrong  firm  membrane,  on  Chorion, 
whofe  external  furface  ai'e  difperfed  a  great  many  red 
ftefhy  bodies  of  the  fame  number,  fize,  and  ftrufture, 
with  the  papillas,  with  which  they  arc  mutually  indent-  8z 
ed.    They  have  been  called  cotyledones,  from  Kot-u^),,  Coiyledo- 
"  cavity." ^   This  is  greatly  difputed  by  fome  as  a°"* 
name  very  improper ;  but  wc  think  without  reafon,  fince 
the  furfiice  that  is  conuedled  to  the  papilla:  is  concave, 
though  when  feparated  it  appears  rather  convex.  To 
fliun  all  difpute,  they  may  be  called  properly  enough 
placentitU,  fince  they  fevve  the  fame  ufe  as  the  placen- 
ta in  women.    The  feparation  of  thefe  from  the  pa- 
pilla: without  any  laceration,  and  our  not  being  able 
K  k  2  to 
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to  injed  coloured  liquors  from  the  vefftls  of  the  glands 
of  the  uterus  into  the  placentulae,  feem  to  prove  be- 
yond a  reply,  that  there  can  be  here  no  anaftomofes 
betwixt  the  velTels  ;  on  their  coats  run  a  great  number 
of  veffels  that  are  fent  to  the  feveral  placentulae,  on  the 
external  fide  next  to  the  uterus ;  whereas  in  creatures 
that  have  but  one  placenta,  as  in  the  human  fubjeft, 
tats,  dogs,  &c.  the  adhefion  is  fomewhat  firmer :  The 
placentae  are  hkewife  joined  to  the  papillae  in  the  cor- 
nua  uteri.  We  fhall  next  give  the  hiftory  of  the  al- 
lanto'is. 

This  is  a  fine  tranfparent  membrane  contiguous  to 
the  former.    It  is  not  a  general  involucrum  of  the  fcE- 
tus  in  the  mother,  for  it  covers  only  a  fmall  part  of  the 
amnios.    It  is  moftly  lodged  in  the  cornua  uteri.  In 
mares,  bitches,  and  cats,  it  furrounds  the  amnios,  be- 
ing every  where  interpofed  betwixt  it  and  the  chorion. 
In  fheep  a»d  goats  it  is  the  fame  as  in  this  animal ;  and 
in  fwine  and  rabbits  it  covers  ftill  lefs  of  the  amnios. 
This  fac  is  probably  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the 
urachus,  which  is  connefted  at  its  other  end  to  the 
fundus  of  the  bladder,  through  which  it  receives  its 
contents  ;  and  a  great  quantity  of  urine  is  commonly 
found  in  it.-    The  membrane  is  doubled  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  canal,  to  hinder  the  return  of  the  urine 
back  into  the  bladder.    Its  veflels  are  fo  exceffively 
fine  and  few,  that  we  cannot  force  an  injefted  liquor 
farther  than  the  beginning  of  this  coat.    This  mem- 
brane is  fo  far  analogous  to  the  cuticula,  as  not  to  be 
liable  to  corruption,  or  eafily  irritated  by  acrid  liquors. 
The  exiftence  of  this  membrane  in  women  has  been 
very  warmly  difputed  on  both  fides.    Tliofe  who  are 
agalnft  its  exiftence  deny  they  could  ever  find  it;  and, 
allowing  it  were  fo,  allege,  that  fince  the  urachus  is 
impervious,  as  appears  by  our  not  being  able  to  throw 
liquors  from  the  bladder  into  it,  or  vice  verfa,  it  can- 
not ferve  the  ufe  that  is  agreed  by  all  it  does  ferye  in 
beails ;  and  therefore  in  the  human  body  there  is  no  • 
fuch  thing.    But  if  we  confider,  on  the  other  hand, 
firft,  that  there  feem's  to  be  the  fame  neceflity  for  fuch 
a  refervoir  in  man  as  in  other  animals :  fecondly,  that 
■we  aftually  find  urine  contained  in  the  bladder  of  the 
human  foetus  :  thirdly,  that  urine  has  been  evacuated 
-at  the  navel  when  the  urethra  was  flopped,  'which  urine 
■without  this  conduit  would  have  fallen  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen:  fourthly,  that  mid  wives  have  pre- 
tended to  remark  two  differeut  forts  of  waters  come 
away  at  the  time  of  birth :  and,  laftly,  that  Dr  Littre 
and  Dr  Hale  have  given  In  this  membrane  of  an  hu- 
man fubjeft,  with  ail  the  other  fecundines  curioufly 
prepared,  the  one  to  the  royal  academy  at  Paris,  the 
other  to  the  royal  foclety  at  London  ;  by  which  fo- 
cieties  their  refpedive  accounts  are  attefted ;  not  to 
mention  Verheyen,  .  Heifter,   Keill,  &c.  who  afiirm 
their  having  feen  it ;  and  Mr  Albinus,  that  famous 
anatomift,  profeh'or  at  Leyden,  is  fald  to  have  fliown 
to  his  college  every  year  a  preparation  of  it :  On  all 
thefe  accounts  it  feems  moft  probable,  that  there  is 
fuch  a  membrane  in  the  human  body. 

The  third  proper  integument  of  the  foetus  is  the  am- 
nios. It  is  thinner  and  firmer  than  the  chorion;  it  has 
numerous  ramifications  of  the  umbilical  veffels  fpread 
upon  it,  the  lateral  branches  of  which  feparate  a  liquor 
into  its  cavity.    This  is  the  proper  liquor  of  the  am- 
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nios  :  which  at  firll  is  in  a  fmall  quantity,  afterv/ards  Of  Quadru- 

increafes  for  fome  months,  then  again  decreafes ;  and   

in  a  cow  near  her  time,  the  quantity  of  this  liquor  is 
not  above  a  pound.  This  mepibrane  does  not  enter 
the  cornua  uteri  in  this  creature,  being  confined  to  the 
body  of  the  uterus  ;  whereas  the  allantois  occupies 
chiefly  its  cornua.  But  for  what  further  relates  to 
the  ftrufture  of  the  Involucra,  with  the  nature  of  the 
liquors  contained  in  them,  we  muft  refer  to  the  fecond 
volume  of  Medical  Effays,  from  page  121,  where  you 
have  the  fum  of  all  we  know  of  this  matter. 

There  are  here  two  wnic  umbilicales,  and  but  one  in 
the  human  fubjeft;  becaufe  the  extreme  branches  co- 
ming from  the  feveral  placentulse  could  not  unite  io 
foon  as  they  would  have  done  had  they  come  all  from 
one  cake  as  in  the  human. 

There  is  a  fmall  round  flefhy  body  that  fwirasin  the 
urine  of  this  creature,  mares,  &c.  which  is  the  hippo- 
manes  of  the  ancients.  Several  idle  opinions  and  whims 
have  been  entertained  as  to  its  ufe  ;  but  that  feems  to 
be  ftill  unknown,  or  how  it  is  generated  or  nourlftied, 
for  it  has  no  connedlion  with  the  foetus  or  placentulae. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  feveral  involucra  of  this 
animal  in  a  foetus  ftate,  let  us  next  obferve  the  fpecla- 
litics  in  its  internal  fti-ufture  peculiar  to  a  foetus. 

The  umbilical  vein  joins  the  vena  portarum  In  the  Vena  umbi 
capfula  Glijoniana,  without  fending  off  any  branches  l  '^^'^^' 
as  it  does  in  the  human  fubjeft.  This  vein  foon  after 
birth  turns  to  a  ligament  ;  yet  there  are  fonie  inftan- 
ces  where  it  has  remained  pervious  for  feveral  years 
after  birth,  and  occafioned  a  hsemoirhage.  We  may 
next  obferve  the  diift  called  canalis  venofusy  going  Canalis  ve- 
ftraight  from  the  capfula  Glijfoniana  to  the  vena  cava  ; 
this  turns  alfo  afterwards  to  a  ligament.  The  umbili- 
cal arteries  rife  at  acute  angles  from  the  internal  lilacs, 
whatever  fome  may  fay  to  the  contrary;  thefe  alfo  be- 
come impervious. 

The  pulmonary  artery  coming  from  the  right  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart  divides  Into  two;  the  largeft,  called 
canalis  artcriofiis,  opens  into  the  defcending  aorta  ;  the 
other  divides  into  two,  to  ferve  the  lungs  on  each  fide. 
The  foramen  ovale  Is  placed  in  the  partition  betwixt  Toramen 
the  right  and  left  auricles.    At  the  edge  of  the  hole  ovale. 
Is  fixed  a  membrane,  which  when  much  fl;retched  will 
cover  it  all  over  ;  but  more  eafily  yields  to  a  force  that 
afts  from  the  right  auricle  to  the  left,  than  from  the 
left  to  the  right.    After  what  has  been  fald,  we  may 
eafily  underftand  how  the  circulation  Is  performed  in  a 
foetus.    The  blood,  being  brought  from  the  placenta  The  circu- 
of  the  mother,'  is  thrown  into  the  capfula  Glijfoniana,\z.i\o\\,  ho 
where  it  is  Intimately  blended  with  the  blood  in  the  F'^"  f^^^^f; 
vena  portarum  :  then  part  of  this  blood  goes  direftly ' 
into  the  vena  cava  by  the  dui'lus  vcnofus ;  the  reft  paiTes 
through  the  liver.    Firft,  then,  the  whole  Is  fent  from 
the  vena  cava  into  the  right  auricle,  from  v/hence  part 
of  it  is  fent  by  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle  ; 
the  reft  paffes  into  the  right  ventricle,  then  into  the. 
pulmonary  artery  ;  then  the  great  eft  fliare  it  receives- 
is  fent  immediately  into  the  defcending  abrta  by  the 
canalis  arteriofus,  and  the  remainder  circulates  through 
the  lungs,  and  is  fent  back  by  the  pulmonary  veins 
into  the  left  auricle  ;  which,  with  the  blood  brought 
there  by  the  foramen  ovale,  Is  fent  into  tke  left  ven- 
tricle, from  whence  it  is  driven  by  the  aorta  through 
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the  collapfed  lungs  of  the  foetus ;  but  that  part  of  it 
might  pafs  through  the  foramen  ovale  and  canalis  arte- 
riofus,  without  circulating  at  all  through  the  lungs, 
efficurs  This  was  the  opiiu'on  that  univerfally  prevailed  till 
and  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  when  it  was  violently  op- 
'^inflow,  pofed  by  Monfieur  Mery,  who  is  very  fingular  in.  feve- 
nion  of'it  °^  opinions.  He  will  not  allow  that  the  fora- 
iued.  i"^"  ovale  tranfraits  blood  fronn  the  right  to  the  left 
auricle,  but  on  the  contrary  from  the  left  to  the  right ; 
and  that  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  he  obferved 
the  pulmonary  artery  in  a  foetus  larger  than  the  aorta. 
Mr  Winflow  endeavours  to  reconcile  ihefe  two  opi- 
nions, by  faying  the  blood  may  pafs  either  way,  and 
that  it  is  here  as  it  were  blended  :  his  reafon  is,  that  on 
putting  the  heart  in  water,  the  foramen  ovale  tranfmits 
it  any  way.  Mr  Rohault,  profeffor  of  anatomy  at  Tu- 
rin, and  formerly  one  of  Mety's  fcholars,  ftrongly  de- 
fends his  mailer,  and  criticifes  Mr  Winflow.  What 
he  principally  builds  on,  is  the  appearance  this  fora- 
men has  in  fome  dried  preparations  :  This  Mr  Winflow 
will  not  allow  as  a  proof.  After  all,  the  common  opinion 
feeras  moft  probable  ;  and  that  for  the  following  rea- 
fons  :  Firft,  the  pulmonary  arti  i  y  being  larger  fignifies 
nothing,  fmce  its  coats  are  not  only  thinner  and  will  be 
more  eafily  difltnded,  but  alfo  the  refiftance  to  the 
blood  in  the  pulmonary  artery  from  the  collapfed  lungs 
is  greater  than  the  rehftance  to  the  blood  in  the  aorla. 
Secondly,  if  we  fliould  allow  any  of  thefe  two  uncom- 
mon opinions,  we  iliould  have  the  right  ventricle,  vail- 
.  ly  more  capacious  than  the  left :  For  if  we  fuppofe  the 
foramen  ovale  to  be  capable  of  tranfmitting  one- third  of 
the  whole  m.afs  of  blood  in  any  given  time,  and  the 
canalis  artenofus  as  much  in  the  fame  time,  then  you 
will  iinc),  that,  according  to  Mr  Mery's  opinion,  the 
whole  mafs  of  blood  being  driven  from  the  right  ven- 
tricle into  the  pulmonary  artery,  one-third  paffesby  the 
canalis  arter'iofus  into  the  defcending  aorta,  two  thirds 
paffiag  through  the  lungs  and  returning  into  the  left 
auricle  ;  one-half  of  which  portion,  or  one-third  of  the 
whole  mafs,  palTes.by  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  right 
auricle;  and  the  other,  or  the  laft  third,  will  be  fcRt 
into  the  left  ventricle,  and  thence  expelled  into  the 
aoria  ;  which  third,  with  that  from  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery by  the  canalis  arteriofus,  circulating  through  the 
body,  are  returned  into  the  right  auricle,  where  meet- 
ing with  the  other  third  from  the  foramen  ovale,  with 
it  they  are  fent  into  the  right  ventricle  to  undergo  the 
fame  courfe.  Thus  the  whole  mafs  is  expelled  by  the 
right  ventricle,  and  only  one-third  by  the  left.  If  this 
was  the  cafe,  why  is  not  the  right  ventricle  three  times 
as  large  and  ftrong  as  the  left? 

Then  ifi  according  to  Mr  Winflow's  fyftem,.the  fo- 
ramen oi>^7/^  tranfmits  equal  quantities  from  both  auricles, 
this  comes  to  the  f:3i;ne  as  if  there  was  no  foramen  ovale 
at  all:  that  is  to  fay,  the  whole  mafs  going  from  the 
right  auricle  into  the  right  ventricle  and  pulmonary 
artery,  one-third  of  the  whole  mafs  pafies  into  the  aor- 
ta through  the  canalis  arteriofus  ;  the  other  two-thirds, 
pafling  throut^h  the  lungs,  return  to  the  left  auricle  and 
ventricle.  Thug  the  riaht  ventricle  expels  the  whole 
mafs  ;  the  left,  only  two-thirds. 

But  if,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  we  fuppofe 
the  foramen  ovale  to  convey  the  blood  from  the  right  to 
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the  left  auricle,  then  one-third  pafles  this  way  into  the  Of  Quadni- 
left  v  entricle;  the  other  two-thirds  are  fent  by  the  right  P^^^'  ^ 
venLricle  into  the  pulmonary  artery:  from  whence  one-  * 
third  pafles  by  the  canalis  arteriofus  into  the  aorta  de- 
fcendeiis  ;  the  other  third  circulates  through  the  lungs, 
and  iis  returned  into  the  left  ventricle  ;  where  meeting 
with  that  from  the  foramen  ovale,  it  is  therewith  ex- 
pelled Into  the  aorta,  and  with  the  one-third  tranfmit- 
ted  by  the  canalis  arteriofus  returns  into  the  right  auricle 
to  ru  n  the  fame  race  as  before.  Thus  we  conclude, 
that  ttwo-thirds  ar^  expelled  by  each  ventricle,  and  the 
wholie  circulates  through  the  body  ;  and  hence  they 
come  to  be  of  pretty  equal  dimenlions.  In  all  this  calcu^ 
lation  no  regard  has  been  had  to  the  blood  difcharged 
from  the  umbilical  veflels  ;  but  the  greater  quantity  re- 
turned by  the  veins,  than  fent  out  by  the  arteries,  ftlU 
argues  for  the  common  opinion. 

The  kidneys  in  the  foetus  are  compofed  of  different  The  kid- 
lobes,  which  ferve  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  kidneys  neys. 
being;  a  congeries  of  different  glands;  thefe  lobes  be- 
ing kept  contiguous  by  the  external  membrane,  are 
prefiV  l  by  the  other  vifcera,  till  at  length  they  unite. 

W(t  now  come  to  confider  the  creature  as  a  rumi-  The  hiftory 
nant  animal.    There  are  no  denies  incifores  in  the  up-  of  it  as  a 
per  jaw  ;  but  the  gums  are  pretty  hard,  and  the  tongue 
rough.     This  roughnefs  is  occafioned  by  long  fharp 
pointed  papillas,  v/ith  which  the  whole  fubftance  of  it 
is  covered.    Thefe  papillse   are  turned  towards  the 
throat  ;  fo  that  by  their  means  the  food,  having  once 
got  into  the  mouth,  is  not  eafily  pulled  back.  The 
animals  thei-efore  fupply  the  defett  of  teeth  by  wrap- 
ping their  tongue  round  a  tuft  of  grafs  ;  and  fo,  pref- 
ling  it  againft  the  upper  jaw,  keep  it  ftretched,  and 
cut  it  with  the  teeth  of  the  under  jaw  ;  then,  without 
chewing,  throw  it  down  into  the  cefophagus,  which  In 
thefe  creatures  confifts  of  a  double  row  of  fpiral  fibres 
decuffatlng  one  another.    All  animals  which  ruminate 
muft  have  more  ventricles  than  one  ;  fome  have  two, 
fome  three  ;  our  prefent  fubjeft  has  no  lefs  than  four,  ha^^four 
The  food  is  carried  direftly  down  Into  the  firft,  which  flomachs. 
lies  upon  the  left  fide,  and  is  the  largeft  of  all ;  it  is 
called  yccT';?,  ventriculiis,  and  xoixia,  by  way  of  eminence.  Their 
It  is  what  is  called  by  the  general  name  of  paunch  by  names  and 
the  vxilgar.    There  are  no  rugje  upon  Its  Internal  fm-.  defcription, 
face  ;  but  inftead  of  thefe  there  are  a  vaft  num^ber  of 
fmall  blunt-pointed  proceffes,  by  which  the  whole  has. 
a,  general  roughnefs,  and  the  furface  is  extended  to  fe- 
veral  times  the  fize  of  the  paunch  Itfelf.    The  food,. 
by  the  force  of  its  mufcular  coat,  and  the  liquors  pour- 
ed in  here,  is  fufficiently  macerated  ;  after  which  it  Is- 
forced  up  hence  by  the  oefophagus  Into  the  mouth, 
and  there  it  Is  made  very  fmall  by  maftication  ;  this 
is  what  Is  properly  called  chi'tuing  the  cud,  or  ruminaiion ;  „ 
for  which  purpofe  the  denies  molares  are  exceedingly 
well  fitted  :  for  inftead  of  being  covered  with  a  thlri' 
cruft,  the  enamel  on  them  confifts  of  perpendicular 
plates,  betvi'-een  which  the  bone  is  bare,  and  conftantly 
wearing  fafter  than  the  enamel,  fo  that  the  tooth  re- 
mains good  to  extreme  old  age  ;  and  by  means  of  ' 
thefe  teeth  the  rumination  is  carried  on  for  a  long 
time  without  any  danger  of  fpoiling  them.    After  ru- 
mination, tlie  food  is  fent  down  by  the  gullet  Into 
the  fecond  ftomach ;  for  the  cefophagus  opens  indif- 
ferently into  both.    It  ends  exadly  where  the  two> 
ftomachs  meet ;  and  there  is  a  fmooth  gutter  with  ri- 
4, 
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pf.Quadru-fing  edges  whicli  leads  into  the  fecond  ftomach,  from 
^   P^*^^-     thence  to  the  third,  and  alfo  to  the  fourth  :  however, 
*        the  creature  has  a  power  to  direft  it  into  which  it  will. 
Some  tell  us,  that  the  drink  goes  into  the  fecond ;  but 
that  might  be  eafily  determined  by  making  them  drink 
before  flaughter.    The  fecond  ftomach,  which  is  the 
anterior  and  fmaller,  is  called  y-r/.^'jpako;,  reticu/um,  ho- 
neycombf  the  bonnet,  or  king'  s-hood.     It  confifts  of  a 
great  number  of  cells  on  its  internal  furface,  of  a  regu- 
lar pentagonal  figure,  like  to  a  honeycomb.    Here  the 
food  is  farther  macei-ated  ;  from  which  it  is  protruded 
into  the  third,  called  'X""'^  or  omnfumy  vulgo  the  many- 
flies,  becaufe  the  internal  furface  rifes  up  into  a  great 
many  plicas  or  folds,  and Jlratum  fuper  Jlratum,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  this  llomach.    Some  of  thefe  pK- 
caj  are  farther  produced  into  the  ftomach  than  others  ; 
i.  e.  firft  two  long  ones  on  each  fide,  and  within  thefc 
two  fhorter  in  the  middle,  &c.    There  are  numberlefs 
glandular  grains  like  millet-feeds  difpcrfed  on  its  plies, 
from  which  fome  authors  call  this  ftomach  the  millet. 
From  this  it  pafl'es  into  the  fourth,  whofe  names  are 
xvuffovj  ahowajfum,  caille,  or  the  red,  which  is  the  name 
it  commonly  has  becaufe  of  its  colour.    This  much 
refembles  t^e  human  ftomach,  or  that  of  a  dog ;  only 
the  inner  folds  or  plicoe  are  longer  and  loofer  :  and  it 
may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  in  all  animals  there  is  only 
one  digeftive  ftomach,  and  that  has  the  fame  coagula- 
ting power  in  the  foetus  as  the  fourth  ftomach  in  this 
animal  ;  whence  this  might  not  improperly  be  called 
the  only  true  ftomach.     Caille  fignifies  curdled ;  and 
hence  the  French  have  given  that  as  a  name  to  this 
fourth  ftomach,  becaufe  any  milk  that  is  taken  down 
by  young  calves  is  there  curdled.    It  is  this  fourth 
llomach,  with  the  milk  curdled  in  it,  that  is  common- 
ly taken  for  making  runnet  ;  but  after  the  bile  and 
pancreatic  juice  enter,  this  coagulation  is  not  to  be 
found,  .which  ftiows  the  ufe  of  thefe  liquors.  There 
are  other  creatures  which  ufe  the  fame  food,  that  have 
not  fuch  a  mechanifm  in  their  digeftive  organs.  Hor- 
fes,  affes,  &c.  have  but  one  ftomach,  where  grafs  is 
macerated,  and  a  hquor  for  their  nouriftiment  extraft- 
ed,  and  the  remainder  fent  out  by  the  anus  very  little 
altered.    From  this  diff'erent  ftrudlure  of  the  ftomach 
in  thefe  creatures,  a  ruminant  animal  will  be  ferved 
■with  one-third  kfs  food  than  another  of  equal  bulk : 
grafters  are  fufficiently  acquainted  with  this.  The 
reafon  is,  that  ruminating  animals  have  many  and 
ftrong  digeftive  organs  ;  all  their  food  is  fully  prepa- 
red, and  almoft  wholly  converted  into  chyle  :  But  a 
horfe's  ftomach  is  not  fitted  for  this  ;  fo  that  he  re- 
quires a  much  greater  quantity  of  food  to  extradl  the 
fame  nouriftiment. 

The  guts  of  thefe  creatures  are  of  a  confiderable 
length  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  body  ;  and 
this  confirms  what  we  laid  foimerly  on  the  fubjeft  of 
the  inteftines  of  a  dog,  viz.  that  the  length  and  capa- 
city of  the  guts  were  different  in  different  animals,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  their  food. 

The  duodenum  is  formed  here  much  the  fame  way  as 
in  a  dog,  and  the  general  intention  kept  in  view  with 
regard  to  the  mixture  of  th-e  bile  and  pancreatic  lymph. 
The  great  guts  here  hardly  deferve  that  name,  their 
diameter  differing  very  little  from  that  of  the  fmall 
ouesj  but  to  compenfate  this,  they  are  much  longer  pro- 
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portionally  than  a  dog's  are,  being  convoluted  as  theOf^'adrv 
fmall  guts  are.  Hie  cascum  is  very  large  and  long.  i''^'^'^' 
The  digeftion  of  the  cow,  as  well  as'fome  other  ani-  """"V— 
mals,  is  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  aAion 
called  rumination  ;  the  intention  of  which  feems  to  be, 
that  the  food  may  be  fufficiently  comminuted,  and 
thus  more  fully  aded  upon  by  the  ftomach  :  for  it  is 
not  obferved  that  a  calf  ruminates  as  long  as  it  is  fed 
only  upon  milk,  though  the  atlion  takes  place  as  foon 
as  it  begins  to  eat  folid  food.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  as  long  as  a  calf  feeds  only  upon  milk,  the  food 
defcends  immediately  into  the  fourth  ftomach  (which, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned^  feems  only  capable  of 
performing  the  operation  of  digeftion)  without  ftop- 
ping  in  any  of  the  firft  three.  The  rumination  does 
not  take  place  till  after  the  animal  has  eaten  a  pretty 
large  quantity  :  after  which  ftie  lies  down,  if  fne  can 
do  it  conveniently,  and  begins  to  chew  ;  though  the. 
operation  will  take  place  in  a  ftanding  pofture,*  if  ftie 
cannot  lie  down.  In  this  aftion  a  ball  is  obferved  to 
rife  from  the  ftomach  with  great  velocity,  almoft  as  if 
ftiot  from  a  muflcet.  This  ball  the  animal  chews  very 
accurately,  and  then  fwallows  it  again,  and  fo  on  al- 
ternately, till  all  the  food  Ihe  has  eaten  has  undergone 
this  operation.  This  is  eafily  explained  from  the 
ftrufture  of  the  osfophagus,  which  has  one  fet  of  fibres 
calculated  for  bringing  up  the  grafs,  and  another  for 
taking  it  down. 

By  means  of  rumination,  the  cow  ektrafls  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  nouriftiment  from  her  food  than 
tliofe  animals  which  do  not  ruminate  ;  and  hence  flie 
is  contented  with  much  worfe  fare,  and  fmaller  quan- 
tities of  it,  than  a  horfe  ;  hence  alfo  the  dung  of 
cows,  being  much  more  exhauftcd  of  its  fine  parts 
than  horfe-dung,  proves  much  inferior  to  it  as  a 
manure. 

The  fpleen  differs  not  much  either  in  figure  or  fitua-  SplLn 
tion  from  that  of  a  dog's  ;  but  it  is  a  little  more  firm- 
ly fixed  to  the  diaphragm,  there  not  being  here  fo 
much  danger  of  this  vifcus's  being  hurt  in  the  flexions 
of  the  fpine. 

The  liver  is  not  fplit  into  fo  many  lobes  in  this  L^y^ef 
creature  as  either  in  a  man  or  dog  ;  which  depends 
on  the  fmaU  motion  this  creature  enjoys  in  its  fpine, 
which  made  fuch  a  divifion  needlefs.    This  alfo  con- 
firms what  we  formerly  advanced  on  this  head. 

Their  vefica  urinaria  is  of  a  pyramidal  fliape.    It  is  ji^J'jg, 
very  large,  and  more  membranaceous  :  for  tlie  urine 
of  thefe  creatures  not  being  fo  acrid  as  that  of  carni- 
vorous animals,  there  was  no  fuch  occafion  for  expel- 
linp-  it  fo  foon. 

The  male  is  provided  with  a  loofe  pendulous  fcrotutn,  Scromm. 
and  confequently  with  i}ejicvlcc  feminaks.  The  female  VeficiiLx  f 
organs  differ  from  thofe  of  a  bitch,  moftly  as  to  the 
form  of  the  cornua  uteri,  which  are  here  contorted 
in  form  of  a  fnail.  In  this,  and  all  uniparous  animals, 
they  contain  only  part  of  the  fecundines ;  but  in 
bitch  es,  and  other  multiparous  animals,  they  run 
ftraight  up  in  the  abdomen,  and  contain  the  foetus 
the  mf  elves. 

The  fituation  of  the  heart  is  pretty  much  the  fame 
with  that  of  a  dog,  only  its  point  is  rather  ftiarper  : 
In  us,  the  heart  beating  continually  againft  the  ribs, 
and  both  ventricles  going  equally  far  down  to  the  con- 
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If  Fowls,  ftltution  of  the  apex,  it  is  very  obtufe  :  but  here  the 
apex  is  made  up  only  of  the  left  ventricle,  fo  is  more 
acute. 

The  aorta  in  this  creature  is  juftly  divided  into  a- 
fcending  and  defcendtng,  though  this  divifion  is  illfound- 
■  ed  either  in  a  dog  or  man  ;  and  it  has  certainly  been 
from  this  fubjeft  that  the  older  anatomifts  took  their 
defcriptions  when  they  made  this  divifion  ;  for  here 
the  aorta  divides  into  two,  the  afcending  and  defcend- 
ing. 

Chap.  II.  Of  Fowls. 
The  next  clafs  of  animals  we  come  to  confider  are 
of  the  feathered  kind  j  which  are  divided  into  the 
granivorous  and  carnivorous.  But  before  we  go  on  to 
confider  the  fpecialtles  in  the.vifcera  of  each  kind,  we 
mult  obferve  what  both  fpecies  agree  in. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Fowls  in  general. 

Fowls  have  a  particular  covering  of  feathers  diffe- 
rent from  all  other  creatures,  but  exaftly  well  fuited 
to  their  manner  of  hfe  :  for  it  not  only  protedts  them 
from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  but  ferves  them  in 
their  progreffion  through  that  thin  aerial  element  they 
arc  for  the  moft  part  employed  in  ;  and  as  fome  fowls 
live  much  in  the  water,  their  feathers  being  continual- 
ly befmeared  with  an  oily  liquor,  keeps  the  water  from 
foaking  into  their  fldns,  and  fo  prevents  the  bad  ef- 
fefts  which  it  would  infallibly  otherwife  produce. 
Fowls  have  the  ftrongeft  mufcles  of  their  whole  bo- 
ng?, howdy  inferted  into  their  wings  ;  whence  by  the  way  we 
rniftied.   j^ay.  obferve,  that  it  is  altogether  impoflible  for  man 
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to  buoy  himfelf  up  into  the  air  like  birds,  even  though 
he  had  proper  machines  in  place  of  wings,  unlefs  he 
were  likewife  provided  with  mufcles  ftrong  enough  for 
moving  them,  which  he  has  not.  In  the  next  place, 
their  wings  are  not  placed  in  the  middle  of  their  bo- 
c  middle  dies,  but  a  good  deal  further  forwards  ;  whence  it 
the  bo-  would  at  firft  view  appear,  that  their  heads  would  be 
ereft,  and  their  pofterior  parts  moft  depending  when 
raifed  in  the  air  :  but  by  ftretchlng  out  their  heads 
which  aft  upon  the  lever  of  a  long  neck,  they  alter 
their  centre  of  gravity  pretty  much  ;  and  alfo  by  fil- 
ling the  facs  or  bladders  in  the  Infide  of  their  abdomen 
with  air,  and  expanding  their  tail,  they  come  to  make 
the  pofterior  part  of  their  bodies  confiderably  higher; 
and  thus  they  fly  with  their  bodies  nearly  in  an  hori- 
zontal fituation.  H^nce  we  find,  that  If  their  necks 
are  kept  from  being  ftretched  out,  or  if  you  cut  a- 
way  their  tails,  they  become  incapable  of  flying  any 
confiderable  way. 

The  largenefs  of  the  wings  in  different  fowls  varies 
according  to  the  occafionsof  the  creature.  Thus  birds 
of  prey,  who  muft  fly  a  confiderable  way  to  provide 
their  food,  have  large  ftrong  wings  ;  whereas  domeftic 
birds,  who  find  their  nouriftiment  almoft  every  where, 
have  very  fliort  and  but  fmall  wings.  Their  tail  is  of 
ufe  in  aflifting  to  raife  them  in  the  air ;  though  the 
chief  purpofe  of  it  is  to  ferve  as  a  rudder  in  guiding 
tlieir  flight,  whilft  they  ufe  their  wings  as  we  do  oars 
in  putting  forward  a  boat.  The  beft  account  of  this 
manner  of  progreffion'  of  fowls  is  given  by  Alfonfus 
Borellus,  in  his  treatife  De  Motu  Anhnalium  ;  and  in  the 
Religions  Philofopher  we  have  Borelli's  dodlrlne  ftrlpped 
pretty  much  of  its  mathematical  form.    The  pofterior 
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extremities  are  fituated  fo  far  back,  as  to  make  us  at  Of  Fowls, 
firft  think  they  would  be  in  continual  hazard  of  falling  — — v-~^ 
down  forwards  when  they  walk  :  but  this  is  prevented 
by  their  holding  up  their  heads  and  neck,  fo  as  to 
make  the  centre  of  gravity  fall  upon  the  feet  ;  and 
when  they  have  occalion  for  climbing  up  a  fteep  place, 
they  ftretch  out  their  heads  and  necks  forward,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  are  ftiort-legged,  the  better  to  preferve 
properly  the  balance  of  the  body.    Thus  we  may  ob- 
ferve a  goofe  entering  a  barn-deor,  where  generally 
there  is  an  afcending  ftep,  to  ftretch  o^it  its  neck, 
which  before  was  raifed,  and  inchne  its  body  forwards. 
This  is  laughed  at  by  the  common  people,  who  afcrlbe- 
it  to  a  piece  of  folly  in  the  goofe,  as  if  afraid  of 
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Carnivorous  animals  are  provided  with  ftrong  a-ook- A  peculiar 
ed  claws  for  the  catching  their  prey  :  water-fowls  ufe  r^^'^''*"''^ 
them  for  fwimming  :  and,  principally  for  this  purpofe, 'J^fo^jj'','^* 
have  a  ftrong  firm  membrane  interpofed  betwixt  the 
toes.    There  is  a  beautiful  mechanii'm  to  be  obferved 
in  the  toes  of  fowls,  which  is  of  confiderable  ufe  to 
them.    For  their  toes  are  naturally  drawn  together, 
or  bended,  when  the  foot  is  bended  :  this  is  owing  to 
the  fliortnefs  of  the  tendons  of  the  toes,  which  pafa 
over  them,  which  is  analogous  to  our  heel  ;  and  that 
the  toes  are  fet  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  as  our 
fingers  are  :  Hence,  when  the  foot  is  bended,  the  ten- 
dons muft  confequently  be  much  ftretched ;  and,  fince 
they  are  inferted  into  the  toes,  muft  of  neceffity  bend 
them  when  the  foot'  is  bended  ;  and  when  the  foot  I3 
extended,  the  flexors  of  the  toes  are  again  relaxed,, 
and  they  therefore  expanded.    This  is  alfo  of  great 
ufe  to  different  kinds  of  fowls :  thus  the  hawk  de- 
fcending  with  his  legs  and  feet  extended,  fpreads  his 
talons  over  his  prey  ;  and  the  weight  of  his  body  bend- 
ing his  feet,  the  toes  are  contrafted,  and  the  prey  is- 
feized  by  the  talons.    This  Is  alfo  of  great  ufe  to  wa- 
ter-fowls :  for  had  there  been  no  fuch  contrivance  as 
this,  they  muft  have  loft  as  much  time  when  they  pull- 
ed their  legs  in  as  they  had  gained  by  the  former 
ftroke ;  but,  as  the  parts  are  now  framed,  whenever 
the  creature  draws  in  its  foot,  the  toes  are  at  the  fame 
time  bended  and  con  traded  into  lefs  fpace,  fo  that  the 
refiftance  made  againft  the  water  is  not  near  fo  great 
as  before  :  on  the  contrary,  when  they  ftretch  their 
foot,  their  toes  are  extended,  the  membrane  betwixt 
th  em  expanded,  and  confequently  a  greater  refiftance- 
made  to  the  water.    Again,  fuch  fowls  as  hve  moftly 
in  the  air,  or  have  occafion  to  fuftain  theinfelves  on- 
branches  of  trees  In  windy  weather,  and  even  in  the 
night-time  when  afleep,   while  all  their  mufcles  are 
fuppofed  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  relaxation  ;  fuch  have 
no  more  to  do  but  lean  down  the  weight  of  their  bo- 
dies,  and  their  toes  continue  bended  without  any 
mufcles  being  in  aftion  ;  and  whenever  they  would 
difentangle  themfelves,  they  raife  up  their  bodies,  by 
which  their  feet,  and  confequently  their  toes,  are  ex- 
tended. 

The  roftrum,  bill,  or  beak  of  fowls,  is  compofed  ofThe^wiety 
two  mandibulas;  and,  as  in  quadrupeds,  the  upper  one  in  the  beaka 
has  no  motion  but  what  it  poffeffes  in  common  with°f 
the  head.    But  parrots  are  an  exception  to  this  rule  ; 
for  they  can  move  the  upper  mandible  at  pleafure  : 
this  is  exceeding  convenient,  as  it  enables  them  to  lay 
hold  of  whatever  comes  in  their  way.  Carnivorous 
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Of  Fowk  fowls  have  their  beaks  lon^,  (harp,  and  crooked  ;  the 

'  ^  domeftic  fowls,  fuch  as  the  hen-kind,  &c.  have  ftrong 

fhort  beaks,  comnnodloufly  fitted  to  dig  up  and  break 
their  food  ;  the  water-fowls,  again,  have  long  or  very 
broad  fcoop-like  beaks,  which  is  rnod  convenient  for 
them.  The  fternum  of  fowls  is  much  larger  propor- 
tionally than  the  human,  and  has  a  rid;?e  rifing  in  its 
middle  for  the  more  commodious  origin  of  the  mufcles 
that  move  the  wings.  It  is  alfo  lefs  moveable  than 
ours  ;  for  had  it  been  very  moveable,  a  great  deal  of 
the  force  employed  for  moving  the  wings  would  at 
every  contraAion  of  the  mufcles  have  been  loft,  or 
elfe  fome  other  mufcles  mull  have  come  in  play  to  keep 
firm  the  flernum  ;  but  this  additional  weight  would 
have  been  inconvenient  for  their  progrefllon. 

What  other  things  are  moft  remarkable  in  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  feveral  vifcera,  we  fhall  confider  in  that 
common  domeftic  animal  the  cock  or  hen,  and  after- 
wards obferve  the  difference  of  their  vifcera  chylopoie- 
tica  from  a  carnivorous  fowl. 

Sect.  11.  Anatomy  of  the  Domejlic  Cock, 

Though  this  kind  of  birds  live  upon  food  fome- 
what  fimilar  to  that  of  man,  yet  as  they  have  no  teeth 
to  feparate  or  break  down  this  food,  we  would  expeft 
to  find  fomething  to  compenfate  for  the  want  of  teeth, 
fomething  remarkable  in  the  organs  of  digeftion  :  we 
(hall  therefore  begin  w^ith  thefe  parts. 

The  afophagus  of  this  creature  runs  down  its  neck, 
fomewhat  incHned  to  the  right  fide  ;  and  terminates  in 
a  pretty  large  membranous  lac,  which  is  the  ingluvies 
or  crop,  where  the  food  is  macerated  and  diffolved  by 
a  liquor  feparated  by  the  glands,  which  arc  eafily  ob- 
ferved  every  where  on  the  internal  furface  of  this  bag. 
The  effeft  of  this  maceration  may  be  very  well  obfer- 
ved  in  pigeons,  who  are  fometimes  in  danger  of  being 
fuffocated  by  thfe  peafe,  &c.  they  feed  upon,  Iwelling 
to  fuch  an  Immenfe  bulk  in  their  ingluvies,  that  they 
can  neither  get  upwards  nor  downwards.    If  it  be  a 
favourite  fowl,  it  might  be  preferved  by  opening  the 
fac,  taking  out  the  peafe,  and  fewing  up  the  wound, 
i     The  food  getting  out  of  this  fac  goes  down  by  the 
remaining  part  of  the  cefophagus  into  the  -ventriculus 
fuccenturiatus,  or  infundibtdum  Peysrl,  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  gullet  with  more  numerous  glands, 
which  feparate  a  liquor  to  dilute  the  food  ft  ill  more, 
which  at  length  gets  into  the  true  ftomach  or  gizzard, 
'ventriculus  callofus,  which  confifts  of  two  very  ftrong 
mufcles  covered  externally  with  a  tendinous  aponeuro- 
fis,  and  lined  on  the  infide  by  a  very  thick  firm  mem- 
brane, which  we  evidently  difcover  to  be  a  produdion 
of  the  cuticula.    This  might  have  been  proved  in  fome 
raeafure  a  friori,  from  taking  notice,  that  this  mem- 
brane, which  in  chicks  is  only  a  thin  flight  pellicle,  by 
degrees  turns  thicker  and  ftronger  the  more  attrition  it 
fuffers  :  but  there  is  no  other  animal-fubftance,  fo  far 
as  we  know,  which  grows  more  hard  and  thick  by  be- 
ing fubjefted  to  attrition,  excepting  the  cuticula— 
Hence  may  be  drawn  fome  kind  of  proof  df  what 
has  been  affirmed  concerning  the  tunica  vellofa  of  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines  in  the  human  bodyj'viz.  that  it 
was  in  part  a  continuation  of  the  epidermis  ;  nay,  all 
the  hollow  parts  of  the  body,  even  arteries,  veins,  &c. 
feem  to  be  lined  with  a  produftion  of  this  membrane, 
or  one  analogous  to  it.    The  ufe  of  the  internal  coat 
87. 
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of  the  ftomach  of  fowls  is  to  defend  the  more  tender  Of  Fowli 
parts  of  that  vifcus  from  the  hard  grains  and  little  v 
ftones  thofe  creatures  take  down.    The  ufe  of  the 
gizzard  is  to  compenfate  for  the  want  of  teeth  ;  and  it 
is  well  fitted  for  this  purpofe  from  the  great  ftrength 
it  poireffes. 

The  digeftion  of  thefe  animals  is  performed  merely 
by  attrition,  as  is  evinced  by  many  experiments ;  and 
it  is  further  affifted  by  the  hard  bodies  they  fwallow. 
We  fee  them  daily  take  down  confiderable  numbers  of 
the  moft  folld  rugged  Utile  flints  they  find  ;  and  thefe 
can  ferve  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  help  the  ttitura- 
tion  of  their  aliments.  After  thefe  pebbles,  by  be- 
coming fmooth,  ate  unfit  for  this  office,  they  are 
throjA^n  up  by  the  mouth.  Hence  fowls  that  are  long 
confined,  though  ever  fo  well  fed,  turn  lean  for  want 
of  thefe  ftones  to  help  their  digeftion.  This  was 
put  beyond  all  difpute  by  Mr  Tauvry,  who  gave  a  fpe- 
cies  of  metal  to  an  oftrich,  convex  on  one  fide  and 
concave  on  the  other,  but  carved  on  both  ;  and  open- 
ing the  creature's  body  fome  time  after,  it  was  found, 
that  the  carving  on  the  convex  fide  was  all  obliterated, 
while  the  engraved  charafter  rem.ained  the  fame  as  be- 
fore on  the  concave  fide,  which  was  not  fubjeded  to 
the  ftomach's  prefl"ure  :  which  could  not  have  happen- 
ed had  digeftion  been  performed  by  a  menftruum,  or 
any  other  way  whutfoever ;  but  maybe  eafily  folved 
by  allowing  a  fimple  mechanical  preffure  to  take  place. 
We  are,  however,  by  no  rr.eans  to  conclude  from  this, 
as  fome  have  too  rafhly  done,  that  in  the  human  body 
digeftion  is  performed  by  fimple  attrition  ;  otherwife 
we  may,  with  equal  ftrength  of  reafon,  by  as  good 
arguments  drawn  from  what  is  obferved  in  fifties,  prove 
that  the  aliments  are  diffolved  in  our  ftomachs  by  the 
aAion  of  a  menftruum.  But  this  method  of  reafon- 
ing  is  very  faulty  ;  nor  can  it  ever  bring  us  to  the  true 
folution  of  any  philofophical  or  medical  problem.  It 
is  very  plain,  fince  the  ftrufture  of  the  parts  of  the 
human  ftomach  are  fo  very  different  from  that  of  this 
creature,  that  it  is  foohfii  and  unreafonable  to  imagine 
both  of  them  capable  of  producing  the  fame  effedls. 
At  each  end  of  the  ftomach,  there  are  as  it  were  two 
particular  facs  of  a  different  texture  from  the  reft 
of  the  ftomach,  not  confifting  of  ftrong  mufcular 
fibres  ;  they  fecm  to  be  receptacles  for  the  ftones 
(efpecially  at  the  end  which  is  fartheft  from  the  ori- 
fice), while  the  digefted  aliment  is  protruded  into  the 
inteftines. 

Spallanzani,  however,  has  lately  found,  that  pebbles 
are  not  at  all  nectflary  to  the  trituration  of  the  food 
of  thefe  animals.  At  the  fame  time,  he  does  not  de- 
ny, that  when  put  in  motion  by  the  gaftric  mufcles, 
they  are  capable  of  producing  fome  effeA  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  ftomach  ;  but  is  inclined  to  believe,  that 
they  are  not  fought  for  and  felefted  by  dcfign,  as  ma- 
ny fuppoff,  but  becaufe  they  frequently  happen  to  be 
mixed  with  the  food.  in 

'Vhc  t!t/:j</::)!n??i  begins  pretty  near  the  fame  place  at  Duodcnui 
which  the  u'iophaguR  enters;  yet  notvvlthftanding  the 
vicinity  of  thefe  two  tabes,  the  aliments  are  in  no  dan- 
ger of  getting  cut  before  they  are  perfedtiy  digcnied, 
by  reafon  of  a  protuberance,  o\- ftptiim  medium,  betwixt 
the  orifices  ;  and  in  thofe  creatures  who  have  fuch  a 
ftrong  mufcular  ftomach,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  indif- 
ference whether  the  entry  of  the  cefophagus  or  pylorus 
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be  higheft,  provided  that  the  entry  from  the  cefopha- 
gU8  does  not  allow  the  food  to  regurgitate,  fince  the 
force  of  the  ftomach  can  eafily  protrude  it  towards  the 
duodenum.  This  gut  is  moftly  in  the  right  fide,  and 
hangs  pendulous  in  their  abdomen,  having  its  two  ex- 
tremities fixed  to  the  liver.  The  duiius  choledochus 
enters  near  its  termination,  where  it  mounts  up  again 
to  be  fixed  to  the  liver ;  and  left,  by  the  contraftion 
of  the  inteftines,  the  bile  (hould  pafs  over  without  be- 
ing intimately  blended  with  the  chyle,  that  duft  enters 
downwards,  contrary  to  the  courfe  of  the  food,  and 
contrary  19  what  is  obferved  in  any  of  the  animals  we 
have  yet  mentioned.  But  flill  the  general  intention  is 
kept  in  view,  in  allowing  thefe  juices  the  faireft  chance 
of  being  intimately  blended  with  the  feod. 

The /mall guts  are  proportionally  longer  than  thofe 
of  carnivorous  birds,  for  the  general  caufe  already  af- 
figned.  At  the  end  of  the  ilium  they  have  two  large 
inte/lma  ceecuy  one  on  each  fide,  four  or  five  inches 
long,  coming  off  from  the  fide  of  the  reftum,  and  a- 
fcending  ;  and  we  find  them  containing  part  of  the 
food :  Thefe  ferve  as  refervoirs  to  the  feces  ;  which, 
after  fome  remora,  there  regurgitate  into  what  foon 
becomes  the  reftum  ;  which,  together  with  the  excre- 
tories  of  urine  and  organs  of  generation,  empties  itfelf 
into  the  common  cloaca.  The  fmall  inteftines  are 
connefted  by  a  long  loofe  mefentery,  which  has  little 
or  no  fat  accompanying  the  blood- velTels,  there  being 
no  hazard  of  the  blood's  being  ftopped. 

The  pancreas  in  the  creature  lies  betwixt  the  two 
folds  of  the  duodenum,  and  fends  two  or  three  dufts 
into  this  gut  pretty  near  the  biliary. 

The  fpleen  is  here  of  a  round  globular  figure,  fitua- 
ted  between  the  liver  and  ftomach  ;  and  betwixt  thefe 
and  the  back-bone  it  enjoys  the  fame  properties  as  in 
other  animals,  viz.  large  blood-veffels,  &c.  All  its 
blood  is  fent  into  the  vena  portarum,  and  has  a  perpe- 
tual conquaftation.  It  has  no  excretory,  as  far  as  we 
know.  Their  liver  is  divided  into  two  equal  lobes  by 
a  pellucid  membrane,  running  according  to  the  length 
of  their  body  :  and  hence  we  may  obferve,  that  it  is 
not  proper  to  that  bowel  to  lie  on  the  right  fide  ;  which 
is  ftill  more  confirmed  by  what  we  obferve  in  fifties, 
where  the  greateft  part  of  it  lies  in  the  left  fide. 

The  ftiape  of  th.t\r  gall-bladder  is  not  much  different 
from  that  of  quadrupeds  ;  but  is  thought  to  be  longer 
in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  animal,  and  is  farther 
removed  from  the  liver. 

The  principal  difi^erence  to  be  remarked  in  their 
heart,  is  the  want  of  the  valvultz  trlaifpldes,  and  their 
place  being  fupplied  by  one  fleftiy  flap. 

The  lungs  are  not  loofe  within  the  cavity  of  the  tho- 
rax, but  fixed  to  the  bone  all  the  way ;  neither  are 
they  divided  into  lobes,  as  in  thofe  animals  that  have 
a  large  motion  in  their  fpine.  They  are  two  red  fpon- 
gy  bodies,  covered  with  a  membrane  that  is  pervious, 
and  which  communicates  with  the  large  veficles  or  air- 
bags  that  are  difperfed  over  their  whole  abdomen  ; 
which  veficles,  according  to  Dr  Monro,  ferve  two  very 
confiderable  ufes.  The  one  is  to  render  their  bodies 
fpecifically  light,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  afcend  and 
buoy  themfelves  up  v/hen  flying,  by  diftcnding  their 
lungs  with  air,  and  alfo  ftraiten  their  trachea  arteria, 
and  fo  return  the  air.  Secondly,  they  fupply  the  place 
of  a  mufcular  diaphragm  and  ftrong  abdominal  mulclcs  ; 
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producing  the  fame  effefts  on  the  feveral  contained  vif-  Of  Fowl*. 

cera,  as  thefe  mufcles  would  have  done,  without  the  ^ 

inconveniency  of  their  additional  weight  ;  and  condu- -j^fj^'^j^, 
cing  as  much  to  the  exclufion  of  the  egg  and  feces.  phragm, 
Dr  Hunter  hath  lately  made-  fome  curious  difcove- how  fup. 
ries  relative  to  thefe  internal  receptacles  of  air  in 

the  plied. 

bodies  of  birds.  Some  of  them  are  lodged  in  the 
fleftiy  parts,  and  fome  in  the  hollow  bones  j  but  all  of 
them  communicate  with  the  lungs.  He  informs  us, 
that  the  air-cells  which  are  found  in  the  foft  parts  have 
no  communication  with  the  cellular  membrane  which 
is  common  to  birds  as  well  as  other  animals.  Some  of 
them  communicate  immediately  with  each  other ;  but 
all  of  them  by  the  interven  Jon  of  the  lungs  as  a  com- 
mon centre.  Some  of  them  are  placed  in  cavities,  as 
the  abdomen  j  others  in  the  interftices  of  parts,  aa 
about  the  breaft.  The  bones  which  receive  air  are  of 
two  kinds ;  fome  of  them  divided  into  innumerable 
cells  ;  others  hollowed  out  into  one  large  canal.  They 
may  be  diftinguiflied  from  fuch  as  do  not  receive  air, 
by  having  lefs  fpecific  gravity  ;  by  being  Icfs  Vafcular  ; 
by  containing  little  oil ;  by  having  no  marrow  nor 
blood  in  their  cells ;  by  having  lefs  hardnefs  and  firm- 
nefs  than  others  j  and  by  the  paffage  for  the  air  being' 
perceivable. 

The  mechanifm  by  which  the  lungs  are  fitted  for 
conveying  air  to  thefe  cavities  is,  their  being  attached 
to  the  diaphragm,  and  connefted  alfo  to  the  ribs  and 
fides  of  the  vertcbrse.  The  diaphragm  is  perforated 
in  feveral  places  by  pretty  large  holes,  allowing  a  free 
paflage  of  air  into  the  abdomen.  To  each  of  thefe 
holes  is  attached  a  diftindl  membranous  bag,  thin  and 
tranfparent.  The  lungs  open  at  their  anterior  part  in- 
to membranous  cells,  which  lie  upon  the  fides  of  the 
pericardium,  and  communicate  with  the  cells  of  the 
fternum.  The  fuperior  parts  of  the  lungs  open  into 
cells  of  a  loofe  net-work,  through  which  the  trachea 
and  cefophagus  pafs.  When  thefe  cells  are  diftended 
with  air,  it  indicates  paffion,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the 
turky-cock,  pouting  pigeon,  &c. 

Thefe  cells  communicate  with  others  in  the  axilla,- 
and  under  the  large  peroral  mufcle ;  and  thofe  with 
the  cavity  of  the  os  humeri,  by  means  of  fmall  open- 
ings in  the  hollow  furface  near  the  head  of  that  bone. 
Laftly,  The  pofterior  edges  of  the  lungs  have  open- 
ings into  the  cells  of  the  vertebrae,  ribs,  os  facrum, 
and  other  bones  of  the  pelvis,  from  which  the  air  finds 
a  paflage  to  the  cavity  of  the  thigh-bone. 

Concerning  the  ufe  of  thefe  cavities  the  doctor  con- 
jeftures,  that  they  are  a  kind  of  appendage  to  the 
lungs  ;  and  that,  like  the  bags  continued  through  the 
bellies  of  amphibious  animals,  fchey  ferve  as  a  kind  of 
refervoirs  of  air.  They  affift  birds  during  their  flight, 
which  m^  be  apt  to  render  frequent  refpiration  diffi- 
cult. He  farther  infinuates,  that  this  conftruftion  of 
the  organs  of  refpiration  may  aflift  birds  in  finging ; 
which,  he  thinks,  may  be  inferred  from  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  fong  between  the  breathings  of  a  canary- 
bird.  On  tying  the  trachea  of  a  cock,  the  animal 
breathed  through  a  canula  introduced  into  his  belly 
another  through  the  os  humeri,  when  cut  acrofs ;  and 
a  hawk  through  the  os  femoris.  In  all  thefe  cafes  the  • 
animals  foon  died.  In  the  firft,  the  dodtor  afcribes 
the  death  to  an  inflatnraation  of  the  bowels ;  but  in 
the  laft,  he  owns  it  was  owing  to  difficult  breathing. 
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What  took  place,  however,  was  fufficJcnt  to  fhow  that  teals  from  the  other  fmall  inteftine«,  which  veffels  ac-  Of  Fowlfc 
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the  animals  really  did  bveaibe  through  the  bone. 

When  we  examine  the  upper  end  of  the  trachea,  we 
ohferve  a  r'ma  ghttidls  with  mufcular  fides,  which  may 
aft  in  preventing  the  food  or  drink  from  palfing  into 
the  lungs ;  for  there  is  no  ep'tglotth  as  in  man  and  qua- 
drupeds. 

The  trachea  arferia,  near  where  it  divides,  is  very 
much  contrafted ;  and  their  voice  is  principally  owing 
to  this  coarftation.  If  you  Uften  attentively  to  a  cock 
, crowing,  you  will  be  fenfible  that  the  noife  does  not 
proceed  from  the  throat,  but  deeper ;  nay,  this  very- 
pipe,  when  taken  out  of  the  body,  and  cut  off  a  little 
after  its  divifion,  and  blown  into,  will  make  a  fqueak- 
ing  noife,  fomething  like  the  voice  of  thefe  creatures. 
On  each  fide,  a  little  higher  than  this  c©ntra£tion, 
there  is  a  mufcle  arifing  from  their  fternum,  which 
dilates  the  trachea.  The  cartilages,  of  which  the  pipe 
is  corapofed  in  this  animal,  go  quite  round  it;  where- 


company  the  lower  mefenteric  artery ;  but,  before  " 
they  join  thofe  froni  the  duodenum,  receive  from  the 
reftum  a  lymphatic,  which  runs  from  the  blood-veffels 
of  that  gut.    Into  this  lymphatic  forae  fmall  vefl'els 
from  the  kidneys  feem  to  enter  at  the  root  of  the  cae- 
liac  artery.    The  lymphatics  of  the  lower  extremities, 
probably  join  thofe  from  the  inteftincs..    At  the  root 
of  the  celiac  artery  and  contiguous  part  of  the  aorta, 
net-work  is  formed  by  the  vdids  above  defcribed. 
From  this  net-work  arife  two  thoracic  du£ts,  of  which- 
one  lies  on  each  fide  of  the  fpine,  and  runs  obliquely 
over  the  lungs  to  the  jugular  vein,  into  the  infide  of 
which  it  terminates,  nearly  oppofite  to  the  angle  form- 
ed by  the  vein  and  this  fubclavian  one.    The  thoracic 
du£l  of  the  left  fide  is  joined  by  a  large  lymphatic,  which, 
runs  upon  the  oefophagus.  The  thoracic  du<Sls  are  joined 
by  the  lymphatics  of  the  neck,  and  probably  by  thofe. 
of  the  wings  where  they  open  into  the  jugular  veins.  Tiic 


as  in  men  and  quadrupeds  they  are  difcontinued  for  lymphatics  of  the  neck  generally  confiil  of  two  large 
about  one-fourth  on  the  back-part,  and  the  interme-  branches,  on  each  fide  of  the  neck,  accompanying  the 
diate  fpace  is  filled  up  by  a  membrane.  Neither  is  the  blood-veffcls;  and  thefe  two  branches  jpin  near  the  lower 
trachea  fo  firmly  attached  to  their  vertebras  as  in  the  part  of  the  neck,  and  form  a  trunk  which  runs  cloSe. 
other  creatures  we  have  examined.  This  ftrufture  we  to  the  jugular  vein,  and  opens  into  a  lymphatic  gland  j 
fhall  find  of  great  fervice  to  them,  if  we  confider,  that  from  the  oppofite  fide  of  t^is  gland  a  lymphatic  come* 
had  the  fame  ftrufture  obtained  in  them  as  in  us,  their  out,  which  ends  in  the  jugular  vein.  I 
breath  would  have  been  in  hazard  of  being  flopped  at  On  the  left  fide,  the  whole  of  thts  lymphatic  joins- 
every  flexion  or  twifting  of  their  neck,  which  they  are  the  thoracic  du£t  of  the  fame  fide  :  but,  on  the  right 
frequently  obliged  to.  This  we  may  be  fenfible  of  by  one,  part  of  it  goes  into  the  infide  of  the  jugular  vein, 
hending  our  necks  confiderably  on  one  fide,  upon  a  httle  above  the  angle ;  whillt  another  joins  the  tho^ 
which  we  (hall  find  a  great  flraitnefs  agd  difficulty  of  raeic  duft,  and  with  that  dud  forms  a  common  trunks 
breathing ;  whereas  their  trachea  is  better  fitted  for  which  opens  into  the  infide  of  the  jugular  vein,  a  Httle 
following  the  fleftions  of  the  neck  by  its  loofe  connec-  below  the  angle  which  that  vein  makes  with  the  fub» 
tion  to  the  vertebrse.  clavian.  Thisfyftem  in  birds  differs  moll  from  that  of 
In  place  of  a  mufcular  diaphragm,  this  creature  has  quadrupeds,  in  the  chyle  being  tranfparent  and  colour- 
nothing  but  a  thin  membrane  connedled  to  the  pe-  lefs,  and  in  there  being  no  vifible  lymphatic  glands. 


ricardiiara,   which  feparates   the  thorax   and  abdo- 
But  befides  this,  the  whole  abdomen  and  tho- 
divided  by  a  longitudinal  membrane  or  me- 
diajlinum  connefted  to  the  lungs,  pericardium,  liver, 
ftomach,  and  to  the  fat  lying  over  their  ftomach  and 


men 
rax  are 


i»6 


neither  in  the  courfe  of  the  lafteals,  nor  in  that  of  the 
lymphatics  of  the  abdomen,  nor  near  the  thoracic  du£ls. 

The  kidneys  lie  in  the  hollow  excavated  in  the  fide  Kidneya. 
of  the  back-bone,  from  which  there  is  fent  out  abluifh- 
coloured  canal  running  along  by  the  fide  of  the  vas  de- 
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guts,  which  is  analogous  to  an  omentum,  and  fupplies  ferens,  and  terminating  dire6tly  in  the  common  cloa- 
its  place.  c^*    This  is  the  ureter,  which  opens  by  a  pecuHar  a- 

The  lymphatic  fyjlem  in  birds  confifts,  as  in  man,  of   perture  of  its  own,  and  not  at  the  penis.    Fowls  ha- 


lafteal  and  lymphatic  veffels,  with  the  thoracic  du£t. 

The  laa.eals  indeed,  in  the  llriaeil  fenfe,  are  the 
lymphatics  of  the  inteftines ;  and,  hke  the  other  lym- 
phatics, carry  only  a  tranfparent  lymph  ;  and  inftead 
of  one  thoracic  dud,,  there  are  two,  which  go  to  the 
jugular  veins.  In  thefe  circumftances,  it  would  feem 
that  birds  differ  from  the  human  fubjeft,  fo  far  at  leaft 
as  we  may  judge  from  the  difftdtion  of  a  goofe,  the  com- 
mon fubjed  of  this  Inquiry,  and  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing dcfcription  Is  taken.  <- 

The  la£leals  run  from  the  inteftines  upon  the  mefen- 


vmg  no  vejica  urinaria,  It  was  thought  by  fome  they 
never  paffed  any  urine,  but  that  it  went  to  the  nou- 
rlfhment  of  the  feathers;  but  this  is  falfe  ;  for  that 
whltiih  fubftance  that  you  fee  their  greenifti  faeces  co- 
vered with,  and  which  turns  afterwards  chalky,  is  their 
urine.  Let  us  next  confider  the  organs  of  generation 
of  both  fexes,  and  firfl  thofe  of  the  male. 

The  tejlicles  are  fituated  one  on  each  fide  of  the  The  orgi 
back-bone  ;  and  are  proportionally  very  large  to  the «/  ?enen 
creature's  bulk.  From  thefe  run  out  the  vafa  femini-  ^ 
fera ;  at  firft  ftraight ;  but  after  they  recede  farther 
from  the  body  of  the  tetticle,  they  acquire  an  undu- 


terlc  veffels :  thofe  of  the  duodenjum  pafs  by  the  fide  .... 

of  the  pancreas ;  afterward  they  get  upon  the  caeliac  lated  or  convoluted  form,  as  the  epididymis  in  man. 

artery,  of  which  the  fuperior  mefenteric  Is  a  branch.  Thefe  convolutions  partly  fupply  the  want  of  ueJicuU 

Here  they  are  joined  by  the  lymphatics  ;of  the  liver,  feminales,  their  coition  being  at  the  fame  time  very 

and  then  they  form  a  plexus  which  furrounds  the  cse-  fhort:  Thefe  terminate  In  the  penis,  of  which  the  cock 

Kac  artery.    Here  alfo  they  receive  a  lymphatic  from  has  two,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  common  cloaca,, 

the  gizzard,  and  foon  after  another  from  the  lower  pointing  direAly  outwards.    They  open  at  a  diftance 

part  of  the  oefophagus.    At  the  root  of  the  caeliac  from  each  otljer,  and  are  very  fmall  and  fhort ;  whence 

artery  they  are  joined  by  the  lymphatics  from  the  they  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  anatomlfts,  who  have 

glandulse  renales,  and  oear  the  fame  part  by  the  lac-  often  denied  their  exifteoce.    In  birds  there  is  no  pro- 

**  ftate 
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Of  Fowls,  ftate  gland.    This  is  what  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  the 
organs  of  the  male. 

The  rat-onus  lu'tel/oruniy  being  analogous  to  the  ova- 
ria  in  the  human  fubjcd;,  are  attached  by  a  proper 
membrane  to  the  back-bone.  This  is  very  fine  and 
thin,  and  continued  down  to  the  uterus.  Its  orifice  is 
averfe  with  refped  to  the  ovaria  ;  yet  notvvithltand- 
ing,  by  the  force  of  the  orgafmus  venereus,  it  turns 
round  and  grafps  the  <vliellus,  which  in  its  pafTage 
through  this  AxxSl,  called  the  inftmdihulum,  receives  a 
thick  gelatinous  liquor,  fecreted  by  certain  glands. 
This,  with  what  it  receives  in  the  uterus,  compofes  the 
white  of  the  egg.  By  this  tube  then  it  is  carried  into 
the  uterus.  The  (hell  is  lined  with  a  membrane  ;  and 
in  the  large  end  there  is  a  bag  full  of  air,  from  which 
there  is  no  outlet. 

The  uterus  is  a  large  bag,  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
infundilu/'um,  full  of  v^rinkles  on  its  infide  ;  here  the 
egg  is  completed,  receiving  its  laft  involucrum,  and  is 
at  laft  puflied  out  at  an  opening  on  the  fide  of  the  com- 
mon cloaca.  From  the  teftes  in  the  male  being  fo 
veiy  large  in  proportion  to  the  body  of  the  creature, 
there  muft  neceffarlly  be  a  great  quantity  of  femen  li- 
cemed  ;  hence  the  animal  is  falacious,  and  becomes 
capable  of  impregnating  many  fenjales.  The  want  of 
of  the  vefi-  the  've/icula  feminales  is  in  fome  meafure  fupplied  by  the 
eulx  femi-  convolutions  of  the  imfa  deferent'ia,  and  by  the  fmall 
fu]plied.     diftance  betwixt  the  fecerning  and  excretory  organs. 

The  two  penes  contribute  alfo  very  much  to  their  fhort 
coition  ;  at  which  time  the  opening  of  the  uterus  into 
the  cloaca  is  very  much  dilated,  that  the  efFeft  of  the 
femen  on  the  vitelli  may  be  the  greater. 

A  hen  will  of  herfelf  indeed  lay  eggs ;  but  thefe 
are  not  impregnated,  and  yet  appear  entirely  com- 
plete, except  that  the  fmall  black  fpot,  which  comes 
afterwards  to  be  the  rudiments  of  the  chick,  is  not 
here  to  be  obferved. 

After  having  obferved  the  contents  of  the  abdomen 
and  thorax,  w^e  next  proceed  to  examine  the  parts  a- 
bout  the  neck  and  head. 

Thefe  creatures,  as  was  obferved  of  fowls  in  gene- 
ral, have  nof  teeth.  Some,  indeed,  have  an  appear- 
ance of  teeth  ;  but  thefe  are  only  fmall  procefTes  or 
ferras  rifing  out  from  the  mandible,  without  any  foc- 
ket,  &c.  which  would  have  been  needlefs,  as  they 
itsfwallow  their  food  entire.  But  their  tongue  is  made 
pretty  firm,  left  it  fhc  uld  be  hurt  by  the  fharp  points 
of  the  grain  they  feed  on.  It  is  of  a  triangular  fi- 
gure, and  pointed  before  ;  and  as  by  their  depending 
:pofture  their  meat  is  in  hazard  of  falling  out  of  their 
mouths,  to  prevent  this  there  are  feveral  fmall  point- 
ed papillae  ftanding  out  upon  their  tongue  and  pa- 
late, with  their  points  inclined  backwards,  allowing 
an  eafy  paffage  to  the  food,  but  hindering  it  to  re- 
turn. 

We  have  here  no  'vehim  palafimtm,  utyula^  or  epiglot- 
tis ;  and  in  place  of  two  large  holes  opening  into  the 
nofe,  there  is  only  a  long  narrow  rima  fupplied  with 
pretty  ftrong  mufcles,  and  fuch  another  fupplies  the 
place  of  a  glottis.  The  creature  has  a  power  of  (hut- 
ting both  at  pleafure  ;  and  the  nature  of  their  food 
feems  not  only  to  exempt  them  from  the  hazard  of  its 
getting  into  the  nofe  or  trachea,  but  its  fharp  points 
would  hurt  aji  uvula,  or  epiglottis,  if  they  had  any. 
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Hence  we  fee  with  what  difficulty  they  fwallow  Of  Fowls. 

dough  or  other  fort  of  food  that  can  be  eafily  moulded  '""^ 

into  any  form.    When  we  examine  the  upper  end  of 

the  trachea,  we  obferve  a  rima  glottldis  with  mufcular 

fides,  whicU  may  act  in  preventing  the  food  or  dn'nk 

from  paffing  into  the  lungs,  for  there  is  no  epiglottis 

as  in  man  and  quadrupeds.  131 

Their  cranium  is  more  cellular  and  cavernous  than  Cranium, 
ours.  By  this  means  their  heads  are  light,  yet  ftrong 
enough  to  refift  external  injuries ;  for  the  enlarging 
the  diameter  of  bones  contributes  to  their  ftrength. 
By  this  cavernous  cranium  the  organ  of  fmelling  is 
fuppofed  to  be  confiderably  enlarged ;  and  further, 
finging  birds,  as  is  obferved  by  Mr  Ray  and  Mr  Der- 
ham,  have  this  cavernous  ftrufture  of  the  brain  ftiU 
more  obfervable :  and  we  are  told  that  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum  communicates  with  the  cells:  but  this 
feems  rather  founded  on  theory  than  matter  of  fail:. 
Their  brain  is  covered  with  the  common  meaibranes» 
but  its  external  furface  is  not  formed  into  fo  many 
gyrse  or  convolutions  as  ours.  Its  anterior  part  is  quite 
folid,  of  a  cineritious  colour,  and  fo  far  has  a  refem- 
blance  of  the  corpora Jlriata  as  to  give  rife  to  the  ol- 
faftoiy  nerves.  The  whole  of  it  appears  to  us  as  im- 
perfect, and  we  can  fcarce  determine  whether  there  be 
any  thing  analogous  to  a  third  or  fourth  ventricle:  nei- 
ther the  corpus  caUofumf  fornix^  nates,  or  tfjlesy  i^c.  can 
be  obferved  here  ;  which  parts  therefore  cannot  be 
imagined  as  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  funclions  of 
life,  fince  we  find  thefe  creatures  perform  them  fuf-* 
ficiently  well.  We  may  perhaps  think  the-fe  ferve  a 
particular  ufe  in  man,  who  is  a  rational  creature  ;  but 
then  quadrupeds  enjoy  them  in  common  with  men. 
Thefe  protuberances,  &c.  feem  rather  to  depend  on 
the  different  difpofition  of  the  feveral  parts,  being  va- 
rioufly  connefted  and  meeting  in  different  dire6lions 
in  different  places,  than  their  behig  abfolutely  necef- 
fary for  any  particular  ufe  ;  and  the  ufes  that  have 
been  affignedto  different  parts  of  the  brain  by  authors, 
feem  to  have  no  foundation  but  in  the  author's  fancy. 

Their  organ  of  fmelling  is  very  large,  and  well  pro-  The  organ 
vided  with  nerves ;  hence  they  have  this  fenfatlon  very  of  fmell- 
acute.    Ravens  and  other  birds  of  prey  give  a  fiire  '"S* 
proof  of  this,  by  their  being  able  to  find  out  their  prey, 
though  concealed  from  their  fight  and  at  a  confider* 
able  diftance. 

Thofe  birds  that  grope  for  their  food  in  the  waters, 
mud,  &c.  have  large  nerves,  which  run  quite  to  the 
end  of  their  bills,  by  which  they  find  out  and  diftin- 
guifti  their  food. 

The  anterior  part  of  their  eyes  (Inftead  of  having  the 
fclerotic  coat  continued,  fo  as  to  make  near  a  fphere  as 
in  us)  turns  all  of  a  fudden  flat ;  fo  that  here  the 
fclerotic  makes  but  half  a  fphere  ;  and  the  cornea  rifes 
up  afterwards,  being  a  portion  of  a  very  fmall  and  di- 
ftinft  fphere  :  fo  that  in  thefe  creatures  there  is  a  much 
greater  difference  betwixt  the  fclerotic  and  cof  nua  than 
in  us.  Hence  their  eyes  do  not  jut  out  of  their  heads, 
as  in  man  and  quadrupeds.  As  moft  of  thefe  creatures 
are  continually  employed  in  hedges  and  thickets,  there- 
fore, that  their  eyes  might  be  fecured  from  thefe  inju- 
ries, as  well  as  from  too  much  light  when  flying  in  the 
face  of  the  fun,  there  is  a  very  elegant  mechanifm  in 
their  eyes.  A  membrane  rifes  from  the  internal  can- 
L  1 2  thusf 
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Of  Fowls,  thus,  which  at  pleafure,  like  a  curtain,  can  be  made  to 
"^^''^  •'  cover  the  whole  eye ;  and  this  by  means  of  a  proper 
■'  mufcle  that  rifes  from  the  fclerotic  coat,  and  paffing 
round  the  optic  nerves,  runs  through  the  niufculus  ocuU 
attolkns  (by  which  however  the  optic  nerres  are  not 
compreffed)  and  palpebra,  to  be  inferted  into  the  edge 
of  this  membrane.  Whenever  this  mufcle  ceafes  to 
aft,  the  membrane  by  its  own  elafticity  again  difcovers 
the  eye.  This  covering  is  neither  pellucid  nor  opaque, 
both  which  would  have  been  equally  inconvenient ;  but, 
being  fomewhat  tranfparent,  allows  as  many  rays  to  en- 
ter as  to  make  any  objeft  juft  vifible,  and  is  fufficient 
to  direft  them  in  their  progreffion.  By  means  of  this 
membrane  it  is  that  the  eagle  is  faid  to  look  at  the  fun. 
Quadrupeds  alfo,  as  we  mentioned  before,  have  a  fmall 
membrana  ni8itans. 

Befides,  all  fowls  have  another  particularity,  the  ufe 
of  which  is  not  fo  well  underftood ;  and  that  is,  a 
pretty  long  black  triangular  purfe,  riling  from  the 
bottom  of  their  eye  juft  at  the  entry  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  llrttched  out  into  their  vitreous  humour, 
and  one  would  imagine  it  gave  fome  threads  to  the 
ct-yftalline.  To  this  the  French  (who  probably  were 
the  lirft  who  took  notice  of  it  in  their  diffedlions  be- 
fore the  Royal  Academy)  gave  the  name  of  bourfe  noire. 
This  may  poflibly  ferve  to  fuftocate  fome  of  the  rays 
of  light,  that  they  may  fee  objefts  more  diftinftly  with- 
out hurting  their  eyes.  It  has  a  connexion  with  the 
vitreous,  and  feems  to  be  joined  alfo  to  the  cryltalline, 
humours.  If  we  fuppofe  it  to  have  a  power  of  con- 
traftion  (which  may  be  as  well  allowed  as  that  of  the 
iris),  it  may  fo  alter  the  pofition  of  the  vitreous  and 
cryllalline  humours,  that  the  rays  from  any  body  may 
not  fall  perpendicularly  upon  the  cryllalline  ;  and  this 
feems  to  be  neceifary  in  them,  fmce  they  cannot  change 
the  figure  of  the  anterior  part  of  their  eye  fo  much  as 
we  can  do :  and  as  this  animal  is  expofed  often  to  too 
great  a  number  of  rays  of  light,  fo  they  have  no 
tapetum,  but  have  the  bottom  of  their  eye  wholly  black 
on  the  retina ;  and  in  confequence  of  this,  fowls  fee 
very  ill  in  the  dark. 

They  have  no  external  ear  ;  but  in  place  thereof  a 
tuft  of  very  fine  feathers  covering  the  meatus  audito- 
rius,  which  ealily  allows  the  rays  of  found  to  pafs  them, 
and  hkewife  prevents  dull  or  any  infedt  from  getting 
in.  An  external  ear  would  have  been  inconvenient  in 
their  paffing  through  thickets,  and  in  flying,  &c.  A 
liquor  is  feparated  in  the  external  part  of  the  ear,  or 
meatus  aud'itorius,  to  lubricate  the  palTage,  and  further 
prevent  the  entrance  of  any  infefts,  &c.  The  mem- 
brana tympani  is  convex  externally ;  and  no  mufcles 
are  fixed  to  the  bones  of  their  ear,  which  are  rather  of 
a  cartilaginous  confiftence :  any  tremulous  motions 
imprelTed  on  the  air  are  communicated  in  thefe  crea- 
tures merely  by  the  fpring  and  elailicity  of  thefe  bones  ; 
f«,  probably,  the  membrane  is  not  fo  ftretched  as  in  the 
human  ear  by  mufcles.  The  fenilcircular  canals  are 
very  diftinft,  and  eafily  prepared. 

Sect.  III.  Anatomy  of  a  Carnivorous  Bird. 
We  come  next' to  the  birds  of  prey,  and  for  an  ex- 
ample lhall  take  a  ftannd  or  fmall  hawk.  ^  The  princi- 
pal difference  to  be  obferved  in  them,  is  in  their  chy- 
lopoletic  vifcera,  which  may  be  accounted  for  from 
th'eir  different  way  of  life. 
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Immediately  under  their  clavicles,  you  will  obfcrve  Of  Aqueou 
the  cefophagus  expanded  into  their  tngluvles,  which  is  Animals.  ^ 
proportionally  lefs  than  in  the  granivorous  kind,  fince  ^ 
their  food  does  not  fwell  fo  much  by  maceration;  arid  j^'^^gg 
for  the  fame  reafon,  there  is  a  lefs  quantity  of  a  men- 
ftruum  to  be  found  here. 

They  have  alfo  a  ventrlcidus  fuccenturlatusy  plentiful- Veiitriculu* 
ly  ftored  with  glands,  fituated  immediately  above  their fucccnturi* 
ftomach,  which  we  fee  here  is  thin  and  mufculo-mem-*'^"** 
branous,  otherwlfe  than  in  the  granivorous  kind :  and 
this  difference,  which  is  almoft  the  only  one  we  fhall 
find  betwixt  the  two  different  fpecics  of  fowls,  is  eafi- 
ly accounted  for  from  the  nature  of  their  food,  which  . 
requires  lefs  attrition,  being  eafier  of  digcilion  than 
that  of  the  other  kind  ;  neverthelefs,  it  feems  requlfite 
it  fliould  be  ftronger  than  the  human,  to  compenfate 
the  want  of  abdominal  mufcles,  which  arc  here  very 
thin,  1.^9 

The  fame  mechanifm  obtains  in  this  creature's  ^/«a-Inte{lina. 
denum  that  we  have  hitherto  obferved.  As  being  a 
carnivorous  animal,  its  guts  are  proportionally  fliorter 
than  thofe  of  the  granivorous  kind  ;  for  the  reafon  firft 
given,  viz.  its  food  being  more  liable  to  corrupt,  there- 
fore not  proper  to  be  long  detained  in  the  body  ;  and 
for  that  reafon  it  has  no  Intefiina  c/eca,  of  which  the 
other  fpecies  of  fowls  have  a  pair.  The  difference  in  , 
their  wings,  backs,  and  claws,  are  obvious }  and  have 
been  already  in  fome  meafure  obferved. 

Chap.  III.    The  Anatomy  of  Aqueous  Animals. 

Sect.  I.    Of  the  Amphibious  Tribe. 

Aqueous  animals  are  generally  divided  Into  fuch 
as  have  lungs,  and  fuch  as  want  them.  The  firft  fpe- 
cies differ  fo  inconfiderably  from  an  ox  or  any  other 
quadruped,  that  a  few  obfervatlons  may  be  fufRcient  to 
give  an  idea  of  their  Internal  ftrufture  ;  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  we  lhall  firft  examine  that  fpecies  of  them  which 
moft  rcfembles  man  In  the  internal  ftrufture,  the  tor- 
tolfe,  141 

I.  Tortolfe.  The  covering  of  this  animal  Is  com- Their  IhelL 
pofed  of  a  fhell  fo  remarkably  hard  and  firm  in  its  tex- ^°^^""£»- 
ture,  that  a  loaded  waggon  may  go  over  It  without 
hurting  the  fliell  or  the  animal  within  it.  In  the 
young  animal,  this  fhell  grows  harder  In  proportion 
as  Its  contents  expand  ;  and  this  creature  never  changes 
its  fhell  as  fome  others  do :  "^hence  It  was  neceffary 
for  It  to  be  made  up  of  different  pieces ;  and  thefe  are 
more  or  lefs  diftinft  In  different  animals.  Their  feet 
are  fmall  and  weakj  and  they  are  exceedingly  flow  in 
motion. 

It  has  neither  tongue  ixor  teeth ;  to  make  up  for 
which,  their  lips  arc  fo  hard  as  to  be  able  to  break  al- 
moft the  hardeft  bodies. 

The  alimentary  canal  very  much  refembles  that  of 
the  former  clafs. 

The  principal  difference  is  In  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  The  heart  has  two  diftind  auricles,  without 
any  communication ;  and  under  thefe,  there  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  ventricles  fimilar  in  fhape  to  thofe  of 
the  former  clafs :  but  they  may  be  confidered  as  one- 
cavity  ;  for  the  ventricle  fends  out  not  only  the  pul- 
monary artery,  but  Hkewife  the  aorta ;  for  there  is  a. 
paffage  In  the  feptum,  by  which  the  ventricles  com» 
municate  freely,  and  tlie  blood  paffes  from  the  left 

into- 
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ftq  ieouf  into  the  right  one.  From  the  aorta  the  blood  re- 
rtimals  turns  into  the-right  auricle,  while  that  from  the  pulmo- 
""^  nary  artery  returns  to  the  left,  auricle,  from  which 
it  is  fent  to  the  left  ventricle,  &c.  fo  that  only  a  part 
of  the  blood  is  fent  to  the  lungs,  the  reil  going 
immediately  into  the  aorta ;  hence  the  animal  is  not 
under  the  neceffity  of  breathing  fo  often  as  otherwife 
J      it  would  be. 

vef-  From  the  bafe  of  the  right  ventricle  goes  out  *he 
pulmonary  artery  and  aorta.  The  pulmonary  ar- 
tery is  fpent  upon  the  lungs.  The  aortse  may  be 
faid  to  be  three  in  number :  for  the  aorta  finiftra  af- 
cends  through  the  pericardium  in  company  with  the 
pulmonary  artery  ;  and  afterwards  turns  down,  and 
fends  off  a  confiderable  branch,  which  fplits  into 
two  ;  one  of  which  joins  the  right  aorta,  while  the 
other  is  diftributed  upon  the  liver,  ftomach,  inte- 
ftines,  &c.  What  remains  of  this  aorta  runs  to  the 
^  kidneys  or  polterior  extremities  of  that  fide.  An  aor- 
ta defcendens,  &c.  after  piercing  the  pericardium,  runs 
down  and  communicates  with  the  branch  already  men- 
tioned, is  diftributed  upon  the  right  kidney  and  infe- 
rior extremity,  and  alfo  upon  the  bladder  and  parts  of 
generation.  An  aorta  alcendens,  after  getting  out  of 
the  pericardium,  fupplies  the  fore-legs,  neck,  and 
head.  The  blood  in  the  fuperior  part  of  the  body  re- 
turns to  the  right  auricle  by  two  Jugular  veins,  which 
unite  after  perforating  the  pericardium.  From  the 
inferior  part,  it  returns  to  the  fame  auricle  by  two 
large  veins ;  one  on  the  right  lide  receives  the  blood 
in  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver ;  the  other  on  the  left  fide 
receives  the  blood  in  the  left  lobe,  and  alfo  a  trunk 
which  correfponds  with  the  inferior  vena  cava  in  other 
animals.  The  pulmonary  veifels  run  in  the  left  auricle 
in  the  common  way.  .. 

The  abforbent  fyftem  in  the  turtle,  like  that 
in  the  former  clafs,  confifts  of  lafteals  and  lym- 
phatics, with  their  common  trunks  the  thoracic  du£ls; 
but  differs  from  it  in  having  no  obvious  lymphatic 
glands  on  any  part  of  its  body,  nor  plexus  formed  at 
the  termination  in  the  red  veins, 
als.  The  ladcals  accompany  the  blood-veffels  upon  the 
mcfentery,  and  form  frequent  net-works  acrols  thefe 
vefTels :  near  the  root  of  the  mefentery  a  plexus  is 
formed,  which  communicates  with  the  lymphatics 
coming  from  the  kidneys  and  parts  near  the  anus.  At 
the  root  of  the  mefentery  on  the  left  fide  of  the  fpine, 
the  lymphatics  of  the  fpleen  join  the  lafteals  ;  and  im- 
mediately above  this  a  plexus  is  formed,  which  lies 
upon  the  right  aorta.  From  this  plexus,  a  large  branch 
arifes,  which  pafles  behind  the  right  aorta  to  the  left 
fide,  and  gets  before  the  left  aorta,  where  It  alTiIls  in 
forming  a  very  large  reccptaculum,  which  lies  upon 
that  artery. 

From  this  reccptaculum  arife  the  thoracic  dutts. 
From  Its  right  fide  goes  one  trunk,  which  fs  joined  by 
that  large  braach  that  came  from  the  plexus  to  the  left 
fide  of  the  right  aorta,  and  then  pafles  over  the  fpine. 
This  trunk  Is  the  thai-acic  duft  of  the  right  fide  ;  for 
having  got  to  the  right  fide  of  the  fpine.  It  runs  up- 
wards, on  the  Infide  of  the  right  aorta,  towards  the 
riglit  fubclavlan  vein  ;  and  when  it  has  advanced  a 
little  above  the  lungs.  It  divides  into  branches,  w^iich 
near  the  fame  place  are  joined  by  a  large  branch,  that 
comes  up  ou  the  outfide  of  the  aorta.    From  tiiis  part 
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upwards,  thofe  veffele  divide  and  fubdivide,  and  are  ^a^"^^""* 
aftewards  joined  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  neck,  which  ^  nima.s.^ 
likewife  form  branches  before  they  join  thofe  from  be- 
low. So  that  between  the  thoracic  du£t  and  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  fame  fide  of  the  neck,  a  very  intricate 
net- work  is  formed  ;  from  which  a  branch  goes  iritc^ 
the  angle  between  the  jugular  vein  and  the  lower  part 
or  trunk  of  the  fubclavian.  This  branch  lies  therefore 
on  the  infide  of  the  jugular  vein,  whilft  another  gets  to 
the  outfide  of  it,  and  feems  to  terminate  in  it,  a  little 
above  the  angle,  between  that  vein  and  the  fubcla- 
vian. 144 

Into  the  above  mentioned  receptaculum  the  Iym-Lytnpli£-- 
phatlcs  of  the  ftomach  and  duodenum  likewife  enter. 
Thofe  of  the  duodenum  run  by  the  fide  of  the  pan- 
creas, and  probably  receive  its  lymphatics  and  a  part 
of  thofe  of  the  liver.  The  lymphatics  of  the  ftomach 
and  duodenum  have  very  numerous  anaftomofes,  and 
form  a  beautiful  net-work  on  the  artery  which  they 
accompany.  From  this  receptaculum  likewife  (befidesj- 
the  trunk  already  mentioned,  which  goes  to  the  right 
fide)  arlfe  two  other  trunks  pretty  equal  in  fize  ;  one 
of  which  runs  upon  the  left  fide,  and  the  other  upon 
the  right  fide  of  the  left  aorta,  till  they  come  within 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  left  fubclavian  vein  ;  where 
they  join  behind  the  aorta,  and  form  a  number  of 
branches  which  are  afterwards  joined  by  the  lympha- 
tics of  the  left  fide  of  the  neck  ;  fo  that  here  a  plexus 
is  formed  as  upon  the  right  fide.  From  this  plexus  a 
branch  iffues,  which  opens  into  the  angle  between  the 
jugular  and  fubclavian  veih.  145 

2.  Serpent  and  Crocodile,    The  circulation  in  thefe  is  Circulatiorr 
fimllar  to  that  of  the  turtle  ;  but  we  find  only  one  ven-  »n^ierpeiusj 
tricle.    The  blood  goes  from  the  right  auricle  to  the 
ventricle  which  fends  out  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aor- 
ta ;  the  blood  from  the  pulmonary  artery  returns  to  the 

left  auricle,  that  from  the  aorta  going  to  the  right  au- 
ricle, and  both  the  auricles  opening  Into  the  ventricle. 

3.  Frvg  and  Lizard,  Thefe  differ  from  the  former 
animals,  in  having  only  one  auricle  and  a  ventricle  : 
and  befides,  the  ventricle  fends  out  a  fingle  artery, 
which  afterwards  fplits  into  two  parts  ;  one  to  fupply 
the  lungs,  the  other  runs  to  all  the  reft  of  the  body  : 
from  the  lungs  and  from  the  other  parts,  the  blood  re- 
turns into  the  auricle. 

Sect.  IT.    Anatomy  of  F'ljhes.  ^^g. 

Of  thefe  we  may  firft  obferve,  that  they  have  a  veryCatkuIai 
ftrong  thick  cuticle,  covered  with  a  great  number  ^'^[[^fll^^j^Q 
fcales,  laid  one  on  another  like  the  tiles  of  houfes. 
This  among  other  arguments  Is  fuppofed  to  prove  the 
human  epidermis  to  be  of  a  fquamous  ftrudlure  :  but 
the  fcales  refemble  the  hairs,  wool,  feathers,  &c.  of  the 
creatures  that  live  In  air ;  and  below  thefe  we  obferve 
their  proper  cuticula  and  cutis. 

The  generality  of  filhes,  particularly  thofe  ftiaped 
like  the  cod,,  haddock,  &c.  have  a  hne  running  on 
each  fide.  Thefe  lines  open  externally  by  a  number 
of  duels,  which  throw  out  a  mucous  or  illmy  fubftance 
that  keeps  them  foft  and  clammy,  and  feems  to  ferve 
the  fame  purpofe  with  the  mucous  glands  or  dufts  which  Swimmings 
are  placed  within  many  of  our  internal  organs.  how  per- 

In  the  next  place,  thefe  creatures  have  neither  ante- 
rior  nor  poderlor  extremities,  as  quadrupeds- and  fowls  ^j^^j^ 
for  their  progreffion  is  performed  ia  a  different  way  nns, tail,  air. 

fromtia^s,  &C- 
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Aqntoiisfrom  citlier  of  tliofe  fpecles  of  animals:  for  this  pur- 
'  ii'!^"""^^^  ■  P"^^  '■^^y  ^""^  provided  with  machines,  properly  coRfift- 
ing  of  a  great  number  of  elaftic  beams,  conne£led  to 
one  another  by  firm  membranes,  and  with  a  tail  of  the 
fame  texture  ;  their  fpine  is  very  moveable  towards  the 
poftcrior  part,  and  the  ftrongell  mufcles  ef  their  bodies 
are  infcrted  there.  Their  tails  are  fo  framed  as  to 
contraft  to  a  narrow  fpace  when  drawn  together  to  ci- 
ther fide,  and  to  expand  again  when  drawn  to  a  ftraight 
line  with  their  bodies ;  fo,  by  the  affiftance  of  this 
Tjroad  tail,  and  the  fins  on  their  fides,  they  make  their 
jjrogrefTion  much  in  the  fame  way  as  a  boat  with  oars 
on  its  fides  and  rudder  at  is  Hein.  The  perpendicu- 
lar finsfituated  on  the  fuperior  part  of  their  body  keep 
them  in  aqui/ilino,  hindering  the  belly  from  turning 
Mppermoft  :  which  it  would  readily  do,  becaufe  of  the 
.air  bag  in  the  abdomen  rendering  their  belly  fpeci'xal- 
ly  lighter  than  their  back  ;  but  by  the  refiltance  thefe 
fins  meet  with  when  inclined  to  either  fide,  they  are 
kept  with  their  backs  always  uppermoft. 

The  beft  account  of  this  matter,  we  have  in  the  trea- 
tife  before  mentioned,  viz.  BorclUus  de  Motu  jin'maUuniy 
cap.  23. 

It  may  be  next  obferved,  that  thefe  creatures  have 
nothing  that  can  be  called  a  neck.,  feeing  they  feek 
their  food  in  an  horizontal  way,  and  can  move  their 
todies  either  upwards  or  downwards,  as  they  have 
occafion,  by  the  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the  air- 
bag;  a  long  neck,  as  it  would  hinder  their  progreflion, 
'Would  be  very  difadvantageous  in  the  element  they 
live  in. 

The  abdomen  is  covered  on  the  inferior  part  with  a 
black-coloured  thin  membrane  refembling  our  perito- 
neum. It  is  divided  from  the  thorax  by  a  thin  mem- 
branous partition,  which  has  no  mufciilar  appearance  ; 
fo  that  we  have  now  feen  two  different  forts  of  animals 
that  have  no  muCcular  diaphragm. 

Thefe  creatures  are  not  provided  with  teeth  proper 
what  made  for  breaking  their  aliment  into  fmall  morfels,  as  the 
food  they  ufe  is  generally  fmall  fifhes,  or  other  animals 
that  aeed  no  trituration  in  the  mouth,  but  fpontaneouf- 
ly  and  gradually  diffolve  into  a  liquid  chyle.  Their 
teeth  ferve  to  grafp  their  prey,  and  hinder  the  creatures 
they  have  once  catched  from  efcaping  again.  For  the 
fame  purpofe,  the  internal  cartilaginous  bafis  of  the 
bronchi,  and  the  two  round  bodies  fituated  in  tiie  po- 
fterior  part  of  the  jaws,  have  a  great  number  of  tcnter- 
'hooks  fixed  into  them,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  any 
thing  can  eafily  get  down,  but  is  hindered  from  getting 
back.  The  water  that  is  neceffarily  taken  in  along 
with  their  food  in  too  great  quantities  to  be  received 
into  their  jaws  in  deglutition,  palfes  betwixt  the  intei- 
ftices  of  the  bronchi  and  the  flap  that  covers  them. 
The  coniprcflion  of  the  water  on  the  bi-onchi  is  of  con- 
fiderable  ufe  to  the  creature,  as  we  fhall  explain  by 
149      and  by. 

Digellion  The  cefophagm  in  thefe  creatures  is  very  fhort,  and 
performed  fcarcely  diftinguifhed  from  their  ftomach,  feeing  their 
menftr^u  ^  ^\rao'iS.  equally  in  both.   The  ftomach  is  of  an 

«ra.  "  oblong  figure.  There  are  commonly  found  fmall  fifhes 
In  the  ftomach  of  large  ones  ftill  retaining  their  na- 
tural form  ;  but  when  touched,  they  melt  down  into  a 
.jelly.  From  this,  and  the  great  quantity  of  liquors 
poured  into  their  ftomachs,  we  may  conclude,  that  di- 
geftion  is  foJely  brought  about  iu  them  by  the  diffolving 
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pcwer  of  a  meiiftruum,  and  that  no  trituration  happens  Of  Aque 
here.  Au:ma| 

The  guts  in  thefe  animals  are  very  ftiort,  making  only  ^ 
three  turns  ;  the  laft  of  which  ends  in  the  common  intefUni 
•cloaca  for  the  feces,  urine,  and  femen,  fituated  about 
the  middle  of  the  inferior  part  of  their  bodies.  ^  ^ 

To  what  we  call  pancreas^  fome  give  the  name  of  in-  Pancreai 
tcjilnula  cmca :  it  confifts  of  a  very  great  number  of 
fmall  threads,  like  fo  many  little  worms,  which  all  ter- 
minate at  iall  in  two  larger  canals  that  open  into  the 
firft  gut,  and  pour  into  it  a  vifcous  liquor  much  about 
the  place  where  the  biliary  duds  enter.  That  kind  of 
pancreas  formed  of  inteilinula  cxca  is  pecuHar  to  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  fifhes  ;  for  the  cartilaginous,  broad,  and 
flat  kind,  as  the  flcate,  fole,  flounder,  &c.  have  a  pan- 
creas refembling  that  of  the  former  clafs  of  animals. 
Their  inteftines  are  connefted  to  the  back-bone  by  a 
membrane  analogous  to  a  mefentery. 

Their  liver  is  very  large,  of  a  whitifh  colouV,  and  lies  Liver  ^ 
almoft  in  the  left  fide  wholly,  and  contains  a  great  deal  bladder, 
of  fat  or  oil.  and  thei 

The  gall-bladder  is  fituated  a  confiderable  way  from 
their  liver  ;  and  fends  out  a  canal,  the  cyftic  dud,  < 
which  joins  with  the  hepatic  dudl;  juft  at  the  entry  into 
the  gut.  Some  fibres  being  obferved  ftretched  from 
the  fiver  to  the  gall-bladder,  but  without  any  apparent 
cavity,  the  bile  was  fuppofed  not  to  be  carried  into  the 
gall-bladder  in  the  ufual  way,  but  that  it  muft  either 
be  fecerned  on  the  fides  of  the  fac,  or  regurgitate  into 
it  from  the  canalis  choledochus.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  hepato-cyflic  dufts  exift  in  fifh  as  well  as  in  fowls. 
This,  for  example,  is  very  obvious  in  the  falmon,  where 
large  and  diftintt  dufts  run  from  the  biliary  dudls  of 
the  liver,  and  open  into  the  gall-bladder.  ^ 

The  fpleen  is  placed  near  the  back-bone,  and  at  a  Spleen, 
place  where  it  is  fubjefted  to  an  alternate  prefTure  from  wfc  dr.iw 
the  conftrijftion  and  dilatation  of  the  air-bag,  which  is^'"'""^  ^™ 
fituated  in  the  neighbourhood.    Since,  in  all  the  dif-  ^"^^ 
ferent  animals  we  have  diffeded,  we  find  the  fpleen  at- 
tached to  fomewhat  that  may  give  it  a  conquaffation  j 
as  in  the  human  fubjedl  and  quadrupeds,  it  is  contigu- 
ous to  the  diaphragm  ;  in  fowls,  it  is  placed  betwixt 
the  back-bone,   the  liver,  and  ftomach  ;  in  fifhes,  it 
lies  on  the  faccus  aerius  :  and  fince  we  find  it  fo  well 
ferved  with  blood- veffels,  and  all  its  blood  returning 
into  the  liver ;  we  mufl  not  conclude  the  fpleen  to  be 
an  inutile  pdmlusy  only  to  ferve  as  a  balance  to  the  ani- 
mal pro  aquilibrioy  but  particularly  defigned  for  prepa- 
ring the  blood  to  the  liver.  ^ 

The  only  organs  of  generation  in  this  animal  are  two  Organs  (| 
bags  iltuatcd  in  the  abdomen  uniting  near  the  podex.  ijenfratii 
Thefe  in  the  male  are  filled  with  a  whitifli  firm  fub- 
ftance  called  the  milt;  and  in  the  female  with  an  infi- 
nite number  of  little  ova  cluftered  together,  of  a  red- 
difli  yellow  colour,  called  the  roe.  Both  thefe  at 
fpawning-time  v.-e  find  very  much  diftended  ;  whereas 
at  another  time  the  male  organs  can  fcarce  lie  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  female  ;  nor  is  there  any  proper  in- 
Itrument  in  the  male  for  tin-owing  the  feed  into  the  or- 
gans of  the  female,  as  in  other  creaiures.  We  fhall  not 
take  upon  us  to  determine  the  way  whereby  the  female 
fperm  is  impregnated  :  but  we  find  that  the  fpawn  of 
frogs  confifts  in  the  fmall  fpecks  wrapped  up  in  a  whi- 
tifh glutinous  fiquor  ;  theft  fpecks  are  the  rudiments 
of  tlie  young  frogs,  which  are  nouriflicd  in  that  liquor 

till 
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Aqueous  till  they  are  able  to  go  in  fearch  of  their  food.    In  the 
Eiinvdls.  fame  way,  the  ova  of  fifhes  are  thrown  out  and  depofi- 
ted  in  the  fand,  the  male  being  for  the  moft  part  ready 
to  impregnate  them,  and  they  are  incubated  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun.    It  is  curious  enough  to  remark  with 
what  care  they  feek  for  a  proper  place  to  depofite  their 
ova,  by  fw  imming  to  the  fhallow,  where  they  can  better 
enjoy  the  fun's  rays,  and  fhun  the  large  jaws  of  other 
fiihes.    The  river-fifhes,  again,  fpawn  in  fome  creek 
free  from  the  hazard  of  the  impetuous  ftream.  But 
whether  this  mixture  be  brought  about  in  fi flies  by  a 
fimple  application  of  the  genitals  to  each  other,  or  if 
both  of  them  throw  out  their  liquors  at  the  fame  time 
in  one  place,  and  thus  bring  about  the  defircd  mixture, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  determine.    Spallanzani  has  found, 
that  the  eggs  of  frogs,  toads,  and  w^ater  mcwts,  are 
not  fecundated  in  the  body  of  the  female ;  that  the 
male  emits  his  femen  upon  the  fpawn  while  It  is  flov/ing 
from  the  female  ;  and  that  the  foetus  pre-exills  in  the 
body  of  the  female  :  but  whether  impregnation  takes 
place  in  the  fame  manner  in  fifhes,  he  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  determine,  though  he  feems  to  tliink  it  pro- 
bable.   Thefe  creatures  are  fo  fhy,  that  we  cannot 
eafily  get  to  obferve  their  way  of  copulation,  and  are 
confequently  but  little  acquainted  with  their  natural 
hillory.    Frogs,  it  is  very  evident,  do  not  copulate  ; 
at  leaft  no  farther  than  to  allow  both  fexes  an.,oppor- 
tunity  of  throwing  their  fpernj.    Early  in  the  fpring 
the  male  is  found  for  feveral  days  in  clofe  contact  upon 
the  back  of  the  female,  with  his  fore  legs  round  her 
body  in  fuch  a  manner  that  makes  it  veiy  difficult  to 
feparate  them,  but  there  is  no  communication.  At 
this  time,  the  female  lays  her  fpawn  in  fome  place  that 
is  moft  fecure,  while  the  male  emits  his  fperm  upon  the 
female  fpawn. 

After  raifing  up  the  black  peritoneum  in  fifhes,  there 
comes,  in  view  an  oblong  white  membranous  bag,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  contained  but  a  quantity  of 
elaftic  air.  This  is  the  Jivimmmg-hladdcr :  it  lies  clofe 
to  the  back  bone  ;  and  has  a  pretty  ftrong  mufcular 
coat,  whereby  it  can  contra^  itfelf.  By  contra£ling 
this  bag,  and  condenhng  the  air  within  it,  they  can 
make  their  bodies  fpecifically  heavier  than  water,  and 
fo  readily  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  whereas  the  mufcular 
fibres  ceafing  to  aft,  the  air  is  again  dilated,  and  they 
become  fpecifically  lighter  than  water,  and  fo  fwim 
above.  According  to  the  different  degrees  of  contrac- 
tion and  dilatation  of  this  bladder,  they  can  keep  high- 
er or  lower  in  the  water  at  pleafure.  Hence  flounders, 
foles,  raia  or  flcate,  and  fuch  other  fiflbies  as  want  this 
fac,  are  found  always  groveling  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water :  it  is  owing  to  this  that  dead  fifhes  (unlefs  this 
membrane  has  been  previoufly  broke)  are  found  fwim- 
ming  a-top,  the  mufcular  fibres  then  ceafing  to  aft, 
and  that  with  their  bellies  uppermoft  ;  for  the  back- 
bone cannot  yield,  and  the  diftended  fac  is  protruded 
into  the  abdomen,  and  the  back  is  confequently  hea- 
viett  at  its  upper  part,  according  to  their  pofture. 
There  is  here  placed  a  glandular  fubftance,  containing 
156  a  good  ijuantity  of  red  blood  ;  and  it  is  very  probable 
sprocef-  that  the  air  contained  in  the  fwlmming  bladder  is  de- 
ls, or  com-j.j^.gj  ilxora  this  fubftance.  From  the  anterior  part  of 
'ith  the°"  the  bag  go  out  two  procejfes  or  appsndices,  which,  ac- 
sntriculus.  cording  to  the  gentlem^a  of  the- French  academy,  ter- 
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mitiate  in  their  fauces ;  In  a  variety  of  other  fi(he8  we  OfAqueou* 
find  communications  with  forae  parts  of  the  alimentary  Atuma^s.^ 
canal,  particularly  the  cefophagus  and  ftomach.  The 
falmon  has  an  opening  from  the  fore  end  of  the  air-bag 
into  the  cefophagus,  which  is  furrounded  by  a  kind  of 
mufcular  fibres.  The  herring  has  a  funnel-like  paiTage 
leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach  into  the  air- 
bag  ;  but  it  is  not  determined  whether  the  air  enters 
the  air-bag  by  this  opening,  or  comes  out  by  it :  the 
latter,  however,  feeras  to  be  the  more  probable  opi- 
nion, as  the  glandular  body  is  found  in  -  all  fifties, 
whereas  there  are  feveral  without  this  pafl'age  of  com- 
munication. 1^7 

At  the  fuperior  part  of  this  bag  there  are  other  red-  Ureters  ve» 
coloured  bodies  of  a  glandular  nature,  which  are  con-  nrhra- 
nefted  with  the  kidneys.    From  them  the  ?^?v^^rj  go  y^.'^^^^^ 
down  to  their  infertion  in  the  vefica  untiartaf  which  lies 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  the  urethra  i* 
there  produced,  which  terminates  in  the  podex. 

Thefe  laft-mentioned  parts  have  not  hitherto  been 
obferved  in  fome  fpecies  of  fifties  ;  whence  authors  too 
haftily  denied  them  in  alL     Thefe  creatures  have  a  j^g- 
membranous  diaphragm,  which  forms  a  fac  in  which  the  Diaphragm 
heart  is  contained.    It  is  very  tenfe,  and  almoft  per- 
pendicular to  the  vertebrae. 

The  heart  is  of  a  triangular  form,   with  its  bafe  The  heart 
downwards,  and  its  apex  uppermoft;  which  fituation  has  hue  on* 

It  has  becaufe  of  the  Iranchia.    It  has  hut  one  aur/V/<?  ^""'^{^ 

J  •  f    1         r     1  1  J         *5ne  vea- 

and  one  TCw/m/i?,  becauie  they  want  lungs;  and  onCj^jgig^ 

great  artery.  The  fize  of  the  auricle  and  that  of  the 
ventricle  are  much  the  fame ;  the  artery  fends  out 
numberlels  branches  to  the  branchiae  or  gills.  And 
what  is  rather  curious,  this  artery,  inftead  of  fupport- 
ing  all  parts  as  in  the  frog,  is  diftributefl  entirely  up- 
on the  gills  ;  every  branch  terminating  there,  and  be- 
coming fo  extremely  fmall  as  at  laft  to  efcape  the  na- 
ked eye.  xSo 

The  bronchia  lie  in  two  large  flits  at  each  fide  of  The  bran- 
their  heads,  and  feem  to  be  all  they  have  that  ^^^'"^'^'^^'^^.^^5^ 
any  analogy  to  lungs.  Their  form  is  femicircular  ;  ^^j.^  ^^j^^ 
they  have  a  vaft  number  of  red  fibrillas  ftanding  out  on  ufe. 
each  fide  of  them  like  a  fringe,  and  very  much  referable 
the  vane  of  a  feather.  Thefe  branchijeare  perpetually 
fubjedled  to  an  alternate  motion  and  prefigure  from  the 
water  ;  and  we  may  here  itmaik,  that  we  have  not 
found  any  red  blood  but  in  places  fubjcfted  to  this  al- 
ternate preflure.  This  obfervation  will  help  us  in  ex- 
plaining the  aftion  of  the  lungs  upon  the  blood.  Over 
thefe  gills  there  is  a  large  flap,  allowing  a  communica- 
tion externally;  by  which  the  water  they  are  obliged  to- 
take  into  their  mouths  with  their  food  finds  an  exit 
without  pafling  into  their  ftomach:  it  is  owing  to  thefe 
flaps  coming  fo  far  down  that  the  heart  is  faid  com- 
monly to  be  fituated  in  their  heads.  The  blood  is  col- 
lefted  again  from  the  gills  by  a  vaft  number  of  fmall 
veins,  fomewhat  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  our  puliqo- 
nary  vein ;  but  inftead  of  going  back  to  the  heart  a 
fecond  time,  they  immediately  unite,  and  form  an  aor- 
ta defcendens,  without  the  intervention  of  an  auricle 
and  ventricle.  Hence  a  young  anatomift  may  be 
puzzled  to  find  out  the  power  by  which  the  blood  is 
propelled  from  the  gills  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  ;  but  the  difficulty  will  be  confiderably  leffened 
when  we  confider  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  is- 
2.  Q^rrkd- 
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Of  Aqueous  carried  through  the  liver  from  the  inteftines  in  man 
Animals,  ^jj^j  quadrupedg.  The  aorta  In  fifhes  fends  off  branch- 
^^"^  es  which  fupply  all  the  parts  of  the  body  excepting  the 
gills.  From  the  extremity  of  thofe  branches  the  blood 
returns  to  the  heart  fomewhat  in  the  fame  manner  as  in 
the  former  clafs  of  animals ;  only  there  are  two  infe- 
rior venae  cavae,  whereas  the  former  has  but  one. 

j^hforhent  Syjlem  in  Fi/hes.  We  fhall  take  the  had- 
dock as  a  general  example  :  for  the  other  fi flies,  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  the  fame  fhape,  will  be  found  In  gene- 
ral to  agree  with  It. 

On  the  middle  of  the  belly  of  a  haddock,  immedi- 
ately below  the  outer  flcin,  a  lymphatic  veffel  runs  up- 
wards from  the  anus,  and  receives  branches  from  the 
parletes  of  the  belly,  and  from  the  fin  below  the  anus  : 
near  the  head  this  lymphatic  paffes  between  the  two 
pedloralfins;  and  having  got  above  them, 'it  receives 
their  lymphatics.  It  then  goes  under  the  fymphyfis  of 
the  tjvo  bones  which  form  the  thorax,  where  It  opens 
into  a  net-work  of  very  large  lymphatics,  which  lie 
clofe  ta  the  pericardium,  and  almoft  entirely  furrounds 
the  heart.  This  net-work,  befides  that  part  of  it  be- 
hind the  heart,  has  a  large  lymphatic  on  each  fide, 
which  receives  lymphatics  from  the  lydney,  rufts  upon 
the  bone  of  the  thorax  backwards;  and  when  it  has  got 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  that  bone,  It  fends  off  a  large 
branch  from  Its  Infide  to  join  the  thoracic  dudl.  After 
detaching  this  branch,  It  Is  joined  by  the  lymphatics 
of  the  thoracic  fins,  and  foon  after  by  a  lymphatic 
which  runs  upon  the  fide  of' the  filh.  It  is  formed  of 
"branches,  which  give  It  a  beautiful  pennlform  appear- 
ance. 

Befides  thefe  branches,  there  is  another  fet  deeper 
•which  accompanies  the  ribs.  After  the  large  lympha- 
tic has  been  joined  by  the  above-mentioned  veffels,  it 
receives  lymphatics  from  the  gills,  orbit,  nofe,  and 
mouth.  A  little  below  the  orbit,  another  net-work 
appears,  confiding  In  part  of  the  veffels  above  defcribed, 
'and  of  the  thoracic  du£l.  This  net- work  is  very  com- 
plete, fome  ofxts  veffels  lie  on  each  fide  of  the  mulcles 
of  the  gills  ;  and  from  Its  internal  part  a  trunk  is  fent 
out  which  terminates  in  the  jugular  vein. 
Thelafteals  '^'^^  la6teals  run  on  each  fide  of  the  -mefenterlc  ar- 
teries, anaftomofing  frequently  acrofs  thofe  veffels.  The 
receptaculum  into  which  they  enter  is  very  large,,  in 
proportion  to  them  ;  and  confifts  at  its  lower  part  of 
two  branches,  of  which  one  lies  between  the  duode- 
num and  ftomach,  and  runs  a  little  way  upon  the  pan- 
creas^receivlng  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver,  pancreas, 
thofe  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ftomach,  and  the  lacteals 
from  the  greateft  part  of  the  fmall  inteftines.  The 
other  branch  of  the  receptaculum  receives  the  lym- 
phatics from  the  reft  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  re- 
ceptaculum formed  by  thefe  two  branches  lies  on  the 
right  fide  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ftomach,  and  is  join- 
ed by  fome  lymphatics  in  that  part,  and  alfo  by  fome 
from  the  found  and  gall-bladder,  which  in  Jthis  fifh  ad- 
lieres  to  the  receptaculum.  This  thoracic  dufl:  takes 
its  rife  from  the  receptaculum,  and  lies  on  the  right 
lide  of  the  oefophagus,  receiving  lymphatics  from' that 
part;  and  running  up  about  half  an  inch,  it  divides 
into  two  dufts,  one  of  which  palFcs  over  the  ccfo- 
phagus  to  the  left  fide,  and  the  other  goes  ftraight 
upon  the  right  fide,  paffes  by  the  upper  part  of  the 
Sidney,  from  which  it  receives  fome  fmall  branches, 
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and  foon  afterwards  is  joined  by  a  branch  from  the  Of  Aquct 
large  lymphatic  that  lies  above  the  bone  of  the  tho-  Ann  iil 
rax,  as  formerly  mentioned :  near  this  part  It  like- 
wife  fends  off  a  branch  to  join  the  duft  of  the  oppofite  ; 
fide  ;  and  then,  a  little  higher.  Is  joined  by  thofe  large 
lymphatics  from  the  upper  part  of  the  gills,  and  from  • 
the  fauces. 

The  thoracic  duft,  after  being  joined  by  thefe  vef- 
fels, communicates  with  the  net- work  near  the  orbit, 
where  its  lymph  Is  mixed  with  that  of  the  lymphatics 
from  the  pofteriorpart  of  the  gills,  and  from  the  fupe- 
rlor  fins,  belly,  &c.  and  then  from  this  net-work,  a  vef- 
fel goes  into  the  jugular  vein  juft  below  the  orbit.  This 
laft  veffel,  which  may  be  called  the  termination  of  the 
whole  fyftem.  Is  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  net- 
work from  which  it  rifes ;  and  indeed  the  lymphatics 
of  the  part  are  fo  large,  as  to  exceed  by  far  the  fize  of 
the  Sanguiferous  veffels.  ^ 

The  thoracic  duCl:  from  the  left  fide,  having  paffed 
under  the  oefophagus  from  the  right,  runs  on  the  In- 
fide of  the  vena  cava  of  the  left  fide,  receives  a  branch  ^ 
from  its  fellow^  of  the  oppofite  fide,  and  joins  the  large 
lymphatics  which  lie  on  the  left  fide  of  the  pericar- 
dium, and  a  part  of  thofe  which  lie  behind  the  heart ; 
and  afterwards  makes,  together  with  the  lymphatics 
from  the  gills,  upper  fins,  and  fide  of  the  fifii,  a  net- 
work, from  which  a  veflel  paffes  into  the  jugular  vein 
of  this  fide.  In  a  word,  the  lymphatics  of  the  left  fide 
agree  exaftly  with  thofe  of  the  right  fide  above  defcri- 
bed. Another  part  of  the  fyftem  is  deeper  feated,  ly- 
ing between  the  roots  of  the  fplnal  proceffes  of  the 
back-bone.  This  part  confifts  of  a  large  trunk  that 
begins  from  the  lower  part  of  the  fifh,  and  as  it  afcends 
receives  branches  from  the  dorfal  fins  and  adjacent 
parts  of  the  body.  It  goes  up  near  the  head,  and  fends 
a  branch  to  each  thoracic  du£l  near  its  origin.  ^^^^ 

TYit  brain  m  fifhes  is  formed  pretty  much  in  the  Cerebiui 
fame  way  as  that  of  fowls  ;  only  we  may  obferve,  that  - 
the  pofterlor  lobes  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the 
anterior.  ^ 

Their  organ  of fmelling  h  large;  and  they  have  aOrpano 
power  of  contrafting  and  dilating  the  entry  into  their  f"^el'« 
nofe  as  they  have  occafion.  It  feems  to  be  moflly  by 
"their  acute  fmell  that  they  dlfcover  their  food  :  for 
their  tongue  feems  not  to  have  been  defigned  for  a 
very  nice  fenfation,  being  of  a  pretty  firm  cartilagi- 
nous fubflance;  and  common  experience  evinces,  that 
their  fight  is  not  of  fo  much  ufe  to  them  as  their  fmell 
in  fearching  for  their  nourlfhment.  If  you  throw  a 
frefh  worm  Into  the  water,  a  fifh  fhall  diftlngulfh  it  at 
a  confiderable  diftance;  and  that  this  is  not  done  by 
the  eye,  Is  plain  from  obferving,  that  after  the  fame 
worm  has  been  a  confiderable  time  In  the  water  and 
loft  Its  fmell,  no  fiflies  will  come  near  It  :  but  if  you 
take  out  the  bait,  and  make  fcveral  little  Incifions  Into 
it,  fo  as  to  let  out  more  of  the  odoriferous  efHuvia,  it 
fhall  have  the  fame  effeft  as  formerly.  Now  It  Is  cer- 
tain, had  the  creatures  difcovcred  this  bait  with  their 
eyes,  they  would  have  come  equally  to  it  In  both  ca- 
fes. In  confequence  of  their  fmell  being  the  principal 
means  they  have  of  difcovering  their  food,  we  may  fre- 
quently obferve  their  allowing  themfelves  to  be  carried 
down  with  the  ftream,  that  they  may  afcend  again 
lelfurely  agalnft  the  cm-rent  of  the  water ;  thus  the  o- 
dorlferous  particles  fwlmming  in  that  medium,  being 
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Aqueous  applied  more  forcibly  to  their  fmelling  orsfans^  produce 
a  ftronger  fenfation. 

The  oJ)iic  nerves  in  thefe  animals  are  not  confounded 
with  one  another  in  their  middle  progrefs  betwixt  their 
origin  and  the  orbit,  but  the  one  paffes  over  the  other 
without  any  communication  ;  fo  that  the  nerve  that 
comes  from  the  left  fide  of  the  brain  goes  diftindlly  to 
the  right  eye,  and  vice  verfa. 

Indeed  it  would  feem  not  to  be  neceffary  for  the 
optic  nerves  of  fifhes  to  have  the  fame  kind  of  connec- 
tion with  each  other  as  thofe  of  man  have:  for  their 
eyes  are  not  placed  in  the  fore-pait,  but  in  the  fides  of 
their  head;  and  of  confequence,  they  cannot  fo  con- 
veniently look  at  any  objed  with  both  eyes  at  the  fame 
time. 

'Xhs.  lens  cryjlall'ina  is  here  a  complete  fphere,  ^and 
line'hu-  more  denfe  than  in  terreftrlal  animals,  that  the  rays  of 
light  coming  from  water  might  be  fufiiciently  refrafted. 

As  fifties  are  continually  expofed  to  injuries  in  the 
uncertain  element  they  live  in,  and  as  they  are  in 
perpetual  danger  of  becoming  a  prey  to  the  larger 
ones,  it  was  neceffary  that  their  eyes  fhould  never 
be  fliut ;  and  as  the  cornea  is  fufiiciently  wafhed  by 
the  element  they  live  in,  they  are  not  provided 
with  palpebras :  but  then,  as  in  the  current  itfelf  the 
eye  muft  be  expofed  to  feveral  injuries,  there  was  a  ne- 
ceffity  it  fliould  be  fulFiciently  defended  ;  which  in  ef- 
fect it  is  by  a  firm  pellucid  membrane,  that  feems  to  be 
a  continuation  of  the  cuticula,  ijeing  ftretched  over 
here.  The  epidermis  is  very  proper  for  this  purpofe, 
as  being  inienfible  and  dellitute  of  veffcls,  and  confe- 
quently  not  hable  to  obftruclions,  or,  by  that  means,  of 
becoming  opaque.  In  the  eye  of  the  fl<ate  tribe,  there 
is  a  digited  curtain  which  hangs  over  the  pupil,  and 
may  fnut  out  the  light  when  the  animal  refts,  and  it  is 
fimilar  to  the  tunica  adnata  of  other  animals. 

Although  it  was  formerly  much  doubted  whether 
fifties  pofteired  a  fenfe  of  hearing,  yet  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  it  now;  fince  it  is  found  that  they 
have  a  complete  organ  of  hearing  as  well  as  other  ani- 
mals, and  likewife  as  the  water  in  which  they  live  is 
proved  to  be  a  good  medium.     Fifties,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  flcate  kind,  have  a  bag  at  fome  dillance 
behind  the  eyes,  which  contains  a  fluid  and  a  foft  cre- 
taceous fubftance,  and  fupplies  the  place  of  veftibule 
and  cochlea.    There  is  a  nerve  dillributed  upon  it, 
fimilar  to  the  portio  mollis  in  man.     They  have  three 
femiclrcular  canals,  which  are  filled  with  a  fluid,  and 
communicate  with  the  bag  :  they  have  likewife,  as  the 
prcfent  profeffor  of  anatomy  at  Edinburgh  has  lately 
difcoven  d,-  a  meatus  externus,  which  leads  to  the  in- 
ternal ear.    The  cod  fifti,  and  otliers  of  the  fame 
fhape,  have  an  organ  of  hearing  fomewhat  fimilar  to 
the  former  ;  but  inftead  of  a  foft  fubllance  contained 
ill  the  bag,  there  is  a  hard  cretaceous  Hone      In  this 
kind  of  filh  no  meatus  externus  has  been  yet  obfer- 
ved  :  And  Dr  Monro  is  incUned  to  think  that  they 
really  have  not  one,  from  the  conlideration  that  the 
common  canal  or  veftibule,  where  the  three  femicircu- 
lar  canals  communicate,  is'  feparated  from  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium  by  a  thin  membrane  only;  that  this  ca- 
vity, in  the  greater  number  of  fifties,  contains  a  watery 
liquor  in  confiderable  quantity  ;   and  that,  by  the 
thinnefs  of  the  cranium,  the  tremor  excited  by  a  fo- 
norous  body  may  readily  and  eafily  be  tranfmitted 
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through  the  cranium  to  the  water  within  it,  and  fo  to  Of  Iisfecfts 
the  ear.  v  J: 
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Chap.  IV.   The  Anatomy  of  InfeBs. 

As  infefts"  and  worms  are  fo  exceedingly  nume- 
rous, it  would  be  endlefs  to  examine  all  the  different 
kinds,  nor  would  it  ferve  any  ufeful  purpofe  to  the 
anatomift.  We  ftiaU  therefore  be  content  with  makincr 
a  few  general  obfervations,  and  thefe  chiefly  on  the 
ftrudlure  of  their  body  ;  leaving  the  variety  of  their 
colour,  ftiape,  &c.  to  the  naturalifts.  Infefts  differ 
from  the  former  claffes,  by  their  bodies  being  covered 
with  a  hard  cruft  or  fcale,  by  their  having  feelers  or 
antennae  arifing  from  their  head,  and  many  of  them 
breathing  the  air  through  lateral  pores.  As  to  the 
ftiape  of  their  bodies,  though  it  fomewhat  differs  from 
that  of  birds,  being  in  general  not  fo  ftiarp  before  to 
cut  and  make  way  through  the  air,  yet  it  is  well  adap- 
ted to  their  manner  of  life.  The  bafe  of  their  bodies 
is  not  formed  of  bone,  as  in  many  other  animals,  but 
the  hard  external  covering  ferves  them  for  flcin  and 
bone  at  the  fame  time.  Their  feelers,  befide  the  ufe 
of  cleaning  their  eyes,  are  a  guard  to  them  in  their 
walk  or  flight.  Their  legs  and  wings  -are  well  fitted 
for  their  intended  fervice  ;  but  the  latter  vary  fo  much 
in  different  infefts,  that  from  them  naturalifts  have  given 
names  to  the  feveral  orders  of  the  clafs.   As,  firft,  the 

Coleoptera,  or  beetle  tribe,  which  have  acruftaceous 
elytra  or  ftiell,  that  ftiiits  together,  and  forms  a  longi- 
tudinal future  down  their  back. 

Hmniptera  -  as  in  cimex,  cockroach,  bug,  &c.  which 
have  the  upper  wings  half  cruftaceous  and  half  mem- 
branaceous ;  not  divided  by  a  longitudinal  future,  but 
incumbent  on  each  other. 

Lepidoptera — as  the  butterfly,  have  four  wings,  co- 
vered with  fine  fcales  in  the  farm  of  powder. 

Neuroptera — as  the  dragon-fly,  fpring-fly,  &c.  have 
four  membranaceous  tranfparent  naked  wings,  gene- 
rally reticulated. 

Mymenoplera  ■  wafps,  bees,  &c.  have  four  mem- 
branaceous wings,  and  a  tail  furniftied  with  a  fting. 

Dipkra — as  the  common  houfe-fly,  have  only  two 
wings. 

.  iptera — as  the  lobfter,  crab,  fcorpion,  fpider,  &c. 
have  no  wings. 

The  ftrufture  of  the  eye  in  many  infefts  is  a  moft 
curious  piece  of  mechanifm.  The  outer  part  Is  re- 
markably hard,  to  guard  againft  injuries ;  and  has 
commonly  a  reticular  appearance,  or  the  whole  may 
be  looked  upon  as  an  allemblage  of  fmalltr  eyes  ;  but 
whether  they  fee  objefts  multipHed  -before  them,  has 
not  yet  been  determined. 

Linnaeus,  and  feveral  others  following  him,  deny 
the  exiftence  of  a  Ijrain  in  thefe  creatures.  But  it  is 
certain,  that  at  leaft  a  number  of  the  larger  kinds,  as 
the  lobfter,  crab,  &c.  have  a  foft  fubftance  fimilar  to 
the  brain,  from  which  the  optic  and  other  nerves  take 
their  rife  ;  befides,  when  this  fubftance  is  irritated,  the 
animal  is  thrown  into  convulfions :  hence  we  would 
conclude,  that  infefts  have  a  brain  as  well  as  the  for- 
mer claffes,  although  this  is  fmaller  in  proportion  to 
their  bodies. 

Their  ear  has  been  lately  difcovered  to  be  placed 
the  root  of  their  ahtennae  or  feeLi.-,  and  can  be 
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diftiucTiIy  feen  In  fome  of  the  larger  kiads,  as  the  lob- 
ller. 

They  have  a  ftomach,  and  other  organs  of  digeftion  ; 
and  it  is  curious,  that  in  fome,  as  the  lobfter,  the  teeth 
are  found  in  the  ftomach. 

They  have  a  heart  and  blood-veffels,  and  circulation 
is  carried  on  in  them  fomewhatas  in  the  former  clafs  ; 
but  the  blood  is  without  red  globules.;  or,  as  natu- 
ralifts  fpeak,  is  colourlefs.  In  the  lobfter,  and  others 
of  the  larger  kind,  whep  a  piece  of  the  fiiell  is  bro- 
ken, the  pulfation  of  the  heart  is  feen  diftlnaiy,  and 
that  fometimes  for  feveral  hours  after  it  has  been  laid 
bare. 

Lungs.  The  exiftence  of  thefe  by  fome  has  been 
denied.  But  late  experiments  and  obfervations  fiiow, 
that  no  fpecies  want  them,  or  at  leaft  fomething  firai- 
lar  to  them  ;  and  in  many  infers,  they  are  larger  in 
proportion  than  in  other  animals:  in  moll  of  them 
they  lie  on  or  near  the  furface  of  their  body  ;  and  fend 
out  lateral  pores  or  tracheae,  by  which,  if  the  animal 
is  bifmeared  with  oil,  it  is  inftantly  fuffocated. 

Generation.  The  fame  difference  in  fex  exifts  in  in- 
fefts  as  in  other  animala,  and  they  even  appear  more 
difpofed  to  increafe  their  fpecies;  many  of  them,  when 
become  perfed,  feeming  to  be  created  for  no  other 
purpofe  but  to  propagate  their  like.  Thus  the  filk- 
worm,  when  it  arrives  at  its  perfedl  or  moth-ftate,  is 
incapable  of  eating,  and  can  hardly  fly ;  it  endeavours 
only  to  propagate  its  fpecies  :  after  which  the  male 
immediately  dies,  and  fo  does  the  feraak  as  foon  as  flie 
has  depofited  her  eggs. 

Be  fides  thofe  of  the  male  and  female,  a  third  fex 
exifts  in  fome  infers,  which  we  call  neuter.  As  thefe 
have  not  the  dift;inguiftiing  parts  of  either  fex,  they 
may  be  confidered  as  eunuchs  or  infertile.  We  know 
of  no  inftance  of  this  kind  in  any  other  clafs  of  ani- 
mals ;  and  it  is  only  found  among  thofe  infe6ls 
which  form  themfelves  into  focietiesj-as  bees,  wafps, 
and  aunts :  and  here  thefe  eunuchs  are  real  Haves,  as 
on  them  lies  the  whole  bufmefs  of  the  economy.  No 
hermaphrodites  have  as  yet  been  difcovered  among  in^ 

feds.  ... 

Many  have  imagined  that  the  generality  of  infefts 
were  merely  the  produAion  of  putrefaftion,  becaufe 
they  have  been  obferved  to  arife  from  putrefied  fub- 
ftances :  but 'a  contrary  opinion  is  now  more  generally 
adopted ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain,  that  if  putrid  bo- 
dies be  (hut  up  in  a  clofe  veffcl,  no  infecfts  are  ever  ge- 
nerated unlefs  their  ova  have  been  originally  depofited 
there.  They  are  oviparous  animals,  and  lay  their  eggs 
in  places  mofl:  convenient  for  the  nouriftiment  of  their 
young  ;  fome  in  water,  others  in  flefti  ;  fome  in  fruit 
and  leaves :  while  others  make  nefts  in  the  earth  or  in 
wood,  and  fometimes  even  in  the  hardeft  ftone.  The 
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eggs  of  all  infeds  firft  become  {larva)  caterpillar  or  Of  Worms 
maggot ;  from  which  they  are  changed  into  {j>upa)  v— • 
chryfalis  or  aurelia,  fo  named  from  their  being  inclo- 
fed  in  a  cafe  ;  and  thefe  dying,  or  feeming  to  die,  the 
{imago)  fly,  or  butterfly  or  perfed  ftate,  fucceeds;^  and 
during  each  of  thefe  changes  their  appearance  differs 
wonderfully. 

Chap.  V.  Of  Worms. 

With  refped  to  this  clafs  of  animals,  they  have 
charaders  correfponding  with  thofe  of  the  former 
tribe,  but  are  diftinguiflied  from  them  in  having  no  an- 
tennre,  and  in  being  furnilhed  with  tentacula. 

Many  of  them,  particularly  thofe  without  ftiells,  are 
remarkably  tenacious  of  hfe,  fometimes  capable  of  be- 
ing new  formed  from  a  part  which  may  have  been  fe- 
parated.  By  much  the  greater  number  of  them  are  de- 
ftitute  of  head,  ears,  nofe,  eyes,  and  feet. 

Some  of  thofe  in  the  firft  order,  as  the  common- 
round  worms,  have  a  vafcular  and  nervous  fyftem,  with, 
the  parts  of  generation,  which  can  be  diftindly  feen. 
Some,  as  the  cuttle  fifh,  form  a  kind  of  connedion 
between  filhes  and  worms,  in.  poffefTing^  gills  but 
wanting  fins,  &c.  while  others,  as  thofe  of  the  lowefl 
order,  or  zoophyta,  join  the  properties  of  the  animal, 
and  vegetable  kingdom  together. 

The  clafs  is  divided  by  Linnasus,  &c.  into  the  fol- 
lowing orders,  viz. 

/w/^/i/w—as  the  earth  worm,  leech,  &c.  which  are 
the  molt  fimple  animals,  being  perfedtly  naked,  and. 
without  hmbs  of  any  kind. 

Mollufca  —  ?i^  the  naked  fnail,  fea-ftar,  cuttle  fifh; 
which  are  likewife  fimple  animals  without  any  fhell, 
but  they  are  brachiated  or  furnifhed  with  a-  kind  o£ 
limbs. 

Tejhcea—a^  the  fnail,  oyfter,  &c.  which  have  the 
fame  charaders  as  the  former  order,  but  are  covered 
with  a  fliell,  and  include  the  greater  part  of  what  we 
commonly  call  Jhell-Jijh. 

Lithophyta—'^?.  corals,  madrepors,  &c.  which  are 
compound  animals  fixed  upon  a  calcareous  bafe,  con- 
ftruded  by  the  creatures  themfelves. 

Zoophyta— the  fponge,  polypus,  &c.  Thefe  are 
likewife  compound  animals,  furnifhed  with  a  kind  of 
flowers,  and  having  a  vegetating  root  and  ft:em. 

Some  of  thefe  creatures  inhabit  the  earth,  others 
live  on  the  refl  of  the  animal  or  on  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  many  are  found  in  the  hardeft  ftones ;  while 
an  innumerable  tribe  of  theni  live  in  the  waters.  In 
o-eneral,  they  are  faid  to  be  of  the  hermaphrodite  and 
oviparous  kind  ;  while  the  lowefl  clafs,  as  the  polypi, 
in  a  great  meafure  refemble  the  vegetable  kingdom  in. 
their  manner  of  growth. 
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Comparative  Degree^  among  grammarians,  that  be- 
tween the  pofitive  and  fupcrlative  degrees,  exprefiing 
any  particular  quality  above  or  beneath  the  level  of 
another. 

COMPARISON,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  relation  between  two  perfons  or  things, 


COM 

when  oppofed  and  fet  againft  each  other,  by  which  we 
judge  of  their  agreement  or  difference. 

Comparison  of  Ideas,  an  ad  of  the  mind,  whereby 
it  compares  its  ideas  one  with  another,  in  refped  of 
extent,  degree,  time,  place,  or  any  other  circumft;an- 

ces.    See  Idea.  ^ 
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Srutcs  feem  not  to  have  this  faculty  in  any  great 
degree :  they  have,  probably,  fcveral  ideas  difthift 
enough  ;  but  cannot  compare  them  farther  than  as  to 
foine  fenfible  circumdances  annexed  to  the  objedls 
themfelves ;  the  power  of  comparing  general  ideas, 
which  we  obferve  in  men,  we  may  probably  conjedlure 
they  have  not  at  all. 

Comparison,  in  grammar,  the  infl.-ftion  of  the 
comparative  degree.    See  Grammar. 

Comparison,  in  rhetoric,  is  a  figure  whereby  two 
things  are  confidered  with  regard  to  fome  third,  which 
is  common  to  them  b;oth. 

Inflryttlon  is  the  principal,  but  not  the  only  end  of 
comparifon.  It  may  be  employed  with  fuccefs  in  put- 
tirg  a  fubje£t  in  a  ftrong  point  of  view.  A  lively  idea 
is  formed  of  a  man's  courage  by  likening  it  to  that  of 
a  lion  ;  and  eloquence  is  exalted  in  our  imagination 
comparing  it  to  a  river  overflowing  its  bank,  and  in- 
volving all  in  its  impetuous  courfe.  The  faiiie  effeft 
is  produced  by  contrail  :  a  man  in  profperity  becomes 
more  fenfible  of  his  happintfs,  by  comparing  his  con- 
dition with  that  of  a  perfon  in  want  of  bread.  Thus 
comparifon  is  fubfci  vient  to  poetry  as  well  as  to  phi- 
lofophy. 

CompanTons  ferve  two  purpofes :  when  addreffed  to 
the  undcrllanding,  their  purpofe  is  to  inflruA  ;  when 
to  the  heart,  their  purpofe  is  to  pleafe.  Various  means 
contribute  to  the  latter  :  ift,  the  fuggcfting  fome  un- 
ufual  refemblance  or  contrail*  ;  2d,  the  fetting  an  ob- 
jeft  in  the  ftrongeft  light;  3d,  the  affociating  an  ob- 
je£l  with  others  that  are  agreeable;  4th,  the  elevating 
an  objedl ;  and  5th,  the  deprefling  it.  And  that  com- 
parifons  may  give  pleafure  by  thefe  various  means^-will 
be  made  evident  by  examples  which  fhall  be  given,  after 
premifing  fome  general  obfervations. 

Objefts  of  different  fcnfes  cannot  be  compared  to- 
gether ;  for  fuch  objecSls  are  totally  feparated  from 
each  other,  and  have  no  circumilance  in  common  t6 
admit  either  refemblance  or  contrail.  Objedls  of  bear- 
ing may  be  compared  together,  as  alfo  of  tafte,  of 
fmcll,  and  of  touch:  but  the  chief  fund  of  comparifon 
are  objeAs  of  fight ;  becaufe,  in  writing  or  fpeaking, 
things  can  only  be  compared  in  idea,  and  the  ideas  of 
fight  are  more  diftinA  and  lively  than  thofe  of  any 
other  fenfe. 

When  a  nation  emerging  out  of  barbarity  begins  to 
think  of  the  fine  arts,  the  beauties  of  language  cannot 
long  lie  concealed ;  and  when  difcovered,  they  are 
generally,  by  the  force  of  novelty,  carried  beyond  all 
bounds  of  moderation.  Thus,  in  the  earlieft  poems 
of  every  nation,  we  find  metaphors  and  fimilies  found- 
ed on  the  flighteft  and  xnoft.  diftant  refe'mblances, 
which,  lofing  their  grace  with  their  novelty,  wear 
gradually  out  of  repute ;  and  now,  by  the  improve- 
ment of  tafte,  no  metaphor  nor  fimlle  is  admitted  into 
any  polite  compofiiion  but  of  the  moft  ftriking  kind. 
To  illuftrat.e  this  obfervation,  a  fpecimen  lhallbe  given 
aftemard  of  fuch  metaphors  as  we  have  been  defcri- 
bing :  with  refpeft  to  fimiles  take  the  following 
fpecimen  : 

*'  Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  love:  thy  hair  is  as 
**  a  flock  of  goats  that  appear  from  Mount  Gilead: 
**  thy  teeth  are  like  a  flock  of  fiieep  from  the  wafh- 
•*  ing,  eveiy  one  bearing  twins :  thy  lips  are  like 
**  a  thread  of  fcarlet :  thy  neck  like  the  tower  of 
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"  David  built  for  an  armoury,  whereon  liang  a 
"  thoufand  fliields  of  mighty  men  :  thy  two  breafts 
"  like  two  young  rocs  that  are  twins,  which  feed 
"  among  the  lilies  :  t;hy  eyes  like  the  fifli-pools  in . 
**  Hefbon,  by  the  gate  of  Bath-rabbin  :  thy  nofe 
**  like  the  tower  of  Lebanon,  looking  toward  Da- 
"  mafcus."  Sung  of  Solomon, 

"  Thou  art  like  fnow  on  the  heath;  thy  hair  like 
"  the  inift  of  Cromla,  when  it  curls  on  the  rocks 
and  fliines  to  the  beam  of  tljie  weft  :  thy  breafts 
*'  arc  like  two  fmooth  rocks  fcen  from  Branno  of 
"  the  ilreams :  thy  arms  like  two  white  pillars  ia 
"  the  hall  of  the  miglity  Fingal."  F'lngal. 
It  has  no  good  effeft  to  compare  things  by  wav  of 
fimlle  that  are  of  the  fame  kind;  nor  to  contrail  things 
of  different  kinds.    The  reafon  is  given  in  the  article 
above  cited  on  the  margin,  and  ftiall  be  here  lUuftra- 
ted  by  exaraplis.    The  firll  is  a  comparifon  built  upon 
a  refemblance  fo  obvious  as  to  make  little  or  no  im- 
prclTion. 
mines  of  gold 

A  numerous  brigade  haften'd:  as  when  bands 
Of  pioneers  with  fpade  and  pick- ax  arm'd. 
Forerun  the  royal  camp  to  trench  a  field 
Or  caft  a  rampart.  Miltoru 
The  next  Is  of  things  contrafted  that  are  of  dift'creut 
kinds. 

^leen.    What,  is  my  Richard  both  in  fliape  and 
mind 

Transform'd  and  weak?  Hath  Bollngbroke  depos'd 

Thine  intelledl  ?  Hath  he  been  in  thy  heart  ? 

The  lion,  dying,  thrulleth  forth  his  paw, 

And  wounds  the  ear  th,  if  nothing  elfe  with  rage 

To  be  o'erpowirr'd:  and  wilt  thou,  pupil  like, 

Take  thy  correilion  mildly,  klfs  the  rod, 

And  fawn  on  rage  with  bafe  hinnility  ? 

Richard \1.  a&.  ^.fc. 
This  comparifon  has  fcarce  any  force  ;  a  man  and 
a  lion  are  of  different  fpecies,  and  therefore  are  pro- 
per fubje£ls  for  a  fimlle  ;  but  there  is  no  fuch  refem- 
blance between  them  in  general,  as  to  produce  any 
fi.rong  efte£l  by  contrafting  particular  attributes  or  cir- 
cumftances. 

A  third  general  obfervation  Is,  That  abftraiR;  terms 
can  never  be  the  fubjedl  of  comparifon,  otherwife 
than  by  being  perfonified.  Shakefpear  compares  ad- 
verfity  to  a  toad,  and  flander  to  the  bite  of  a  croco- 
dile; but  in  fuch  comparlfons  thefe  abftradl  terras  muH 
be  imagined  fenfible  beings. 

To  have  a  juft  notion  of  comparlfons,  they  muft  be 
diftinguiftied  into  two  kinds  ;  one  common  and  fami- 
liar, as  where  a  man  is  compared  to  a  Hon  in  courage, 
or  to  a  horfe  in  fpeed  ;  the  other  more  diftant  and  re- 
fined, where  two  things  that  have  in  themfelves  no 
refemblance  or  oppofition,  are  compared  with  refpedl 
to  their  effefts.  'rhere  is  no  refemblance  between  a 
flower-plot  and  a  cheerful  fong  ;  and  yet .  they  may  be 
compared  with  refpe£l  to  their  effedls,  the  emotions 
they  produce  in  the  mind  being  extremely  fimilar. 
There  is  as  little  refemblance  between  fraternal  con- 
cord and  precious  ointment ;  and  yet  obferve  hov/  fuc- 
cefsfuUy  they  are  compared  with  refpeft  to  the  impref- 
fions  they  make. 

"  Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleafant  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.    It  is  like 
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"  the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran 
"  down  upon  Aaron's  beard,  and  defcended  to  the 
"  flcirts  of  his  garment."  P/iz/w  133. 

For  illuftrating  this  fort  of  comparifon,  we  (hall  add 
fome  more  examples : 

"  DeHghtful  is  thy  prefence,  O  Fingal !  it  is  like 
*'  the  fun  on  Cromla,  when  the  hunter  mourns  his 
*'  abfence  for  a  fcafon,  and  fees  him  between  the 
clouds. 

'*  Did  not  Ofiian  hear  a  voice  ?  or  is  it  the  found 
of  days  that  are  no  more?  Often,  hkethe  evening- 
**  fun,  comes  the  memory  of  former  times  on  my 
foul. 

"  His  countenance  is  fettled  from  war ;  and  is 
**  calm  as  the  evening-beam,  that  from  the  cloud 
"  of  the  weft  looks  on  Cona's  filent  vale."  Fingal. 

We  now  proceed  to  illuftrate,  by  particular  inllan- 
ces,  the  diffeixnt  means  by  which  comparifons,  whe- 
ther of  the  one  fort  or  the  other,  can  afford  pleafure  ; 
and,  in  the  order  above  eltabliflied,  we  (hall  begin  with 
fuch  inttances  as  are  agreeable,  by  fuggefling  fome 
-unufual  refemblance  or  contrail. 
Sweet  are  the  iifes  of  Adverfity, 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewtl  in  her  head. 

you  like  it,  aB  2.fc.  l. 
Secj  how  the  Morning  opes  her  golden  gates. 
And  takes  her  farewel  of  the  glorious  fun  ; 
How  well  refembles  it  the  prime  of  lyouth, 
Trimm'd  like  a  yonker  prancing  to  his  love. 

Second  Part  Henry  VI.  a3.  2.fc.  I. 
Thus  they  their  doubtful  confultations  dark 
Ended,  rejoicing  in  their  matchlefs  chief: 
As  when  from  mountain  tops,  the  duflcy  clouds 
Afcending,  while  thq  North-wind  fleeps,  o'erfpread 
Heav'ns  cheerful  face,  the  lowering  element 
Scowls  o'er  the  darken'd  landfcape,   fnow,  and 
{hower  ; 

If  chance  the  radiant  fun  with  farewel  fwcet 
Extends  his  ev'ning-beam,  the  fields  revive. 
The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Attell  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings. 

Paradife  Lojl,  look.  2. 
None  of  the  foregoing  fimiles  tend  to  illuftrate  the 
principal  fubjeft :  and  therefore  the  chief  pleafure  they 
afford  muft  arife  from  fuggetting  refemblances  that 
are  not  obvious :  for  undoubtedly  a  beautiful  fubjeft 
introduced  to  form  the  fimile  aff"ords  a  feparate  plea- 
fure, which  is  felt  in  the  fimiles  mentioned,  particular- 
ly in  that  cited  from  Milton. 

The  next  effe£l  of  a  comparifon  in  the  order  men- 
tioned, is  to  place  an  objedl  in  a  ftrong  point  of  view  ; 
which  etfedt  is  remarkable  in  the  f  Uowing  fimiles. 

As  when  two  fcales  are  charg'd  with  doubtful  loads, 
From  fide  to  fide  the  trembling  balance  nods, 
(While  fome  laborious  matron,  juft  and  poor, 
With  nice  exaftnefs  weighs  her  woolly  ftore), 
Till  pois'd  aloft,  the  relting  beam  fufpends 
Each  equal  weight ;  nor  this  nor  that  defcends  : 
So  ftood  the  war,  till  Hedor's  matchlefs  might, 
With  iates  prevailing,  turn'd  the  fcale  of  fight. 
Fitrce  as  a  whirlwind  up  the  wall  he  flies, 
And  fires  his  hoft  with  loud  repeated  cries. 

Iliad,  b.-&\u  ^21, 
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 She  never  told  her  love  ; 


But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  th'  bud. 

Feed  on  her  damaflc  cheek  :  ftie  pin'd  in  thought ; 

And  with  a  green  and  yellow  m.  lancholy, 

She  fat  like  patience  on  a  monument. 

Smiling  at  grief.  Tivelfth  Night,  acl,  2.fc.  6. 

**  There  is  a  joy  in  grief  when  peace  dwells  with 
"  the  fon-owful.  But  they  are  wafted  with  mourn- 
"  ing,  O  daughter  of  Tofcar,  and  their  days  are 
"  few.  They  fall  away  like  the  flower  on  which 
*♦  the  fun  looks  in  his  ftrength,  after  the  mildew 
"  has  paffed  over  it,  and  its  head,  is  heavy  with  the 
"  drops  of  night."  Fingal. 

 Out,  out,  brief  candle  ! 


Compar 
'  foil. 


Life's  but  a  walking  ihadow,  a  poor  player, 
That  ftruts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  ftage. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more. 

Macleath,  act     fc.  5. 

O  thou  goddefs, 

Thou  divine  nature  !  how  thyfelf  thou  blazon'ft 
In  thefe  two  princely  boys  !  they  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  his  fweet  head  ;  and  yet  as  rough 
(Their  royal  blood  inchaf'd)  as  the  rud'ft  wind, 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain-pine. 
And  make  him  ftoop  to  th'  vale. 

Cymbeline,  ad  4.  fc.  4. 

*'  Why  did  not  I  pafs  away  in  fecret,  like  the 
"  flower  of  the  rock  that  lifts  its  fair  head  unfeen, 
*'  and  ftrows  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blaft  I" 

Fingal. 

As  words  convey  but  a  faint  and  obfcure  notion  of 
great  numbers,  a'poet,  to  give  a  lively  notion  of  the 
objeft  he  defcribes  with  regard  to  number,  does  well 
to  compare  it  to  what  is  famihar  and  commonly  known. 
Thus  Homer  compares  the  Grecian  army  in  point  of 
number  to  a  fwarm  of  bees  :  in  another  paffage  he 
compares  it  to  that  profufion  of  leaves  and  flowers 
which  appear  in  the  fpring,  or  of  infects  in  a  fummer's 
evening  :  And  Milton, 

 As  v/hen  the  potent  rod 

Of  Amram's  fon  in  Egypt's  evil  day 
Wav'd  round  the  coaft,  up  call'd  a  pitchy  cloud 
Of  locufts,  warping  on  the  eaftern  wind, 
That  o'er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  liung 
Like  night,  and  darken'd  all  the  land  of  Nile  ; 
So  mimberlefs  were  thofe  bad  angels  feen, 
Hov'ring  on  wing  under  the  cope  of  "hell, 
'Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  furrounding  fires. 

Paradife  -LoJ},  book  I. 

Such  comparifons  have,  by  fome  writers,  been  con- 
demned for  the  lownels  of  the  images  introduced  : 
but  furely  without  reafon  ;  for,  with  regard  to  num- 
bers, they  put  the  principal  fubje£l  in  a  ftrong  light. 

The  foregoing  comparifons  operate  by  refemblance 
others  have  the  fame  effeft  by  con^traft. 

Tork.    1  am  tlu;  laft  of  noble.  Edwajd's  fons. 

Of  whom  thy  father,  prince  of  Wales,  was  firit ; 

In  war,  was  never  lion  rag'd  more  fierce  ; 

In  peace,  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild  ; 

Than  was  that  yoimg  and  princely  gentleman. 

His  face  thou  haft,  for  even  fo  look'd  he, 

AccompHlh'd  with  the  number  of  thy  hours. 
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omrari-      But  when  he  frown'd,  it  was  againfl;  the  French, 
And  not  againft  his  friends.    His  noble  hand 
Did  win  what  he  did  fpenu  ;  and  fpent  not  that 
Which  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  won. 
His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindreds  blood, 
But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
Oh  Richard,  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief, 
Or  elfe  he  never  would  compare  between. 

Richard  II.  aS  2.  fc.  3. 

Milton  has  a  peculiar  talent  in  embellifhing  the  prin- 
cipal fu^eft,  by  afTociating  it  with  others  that  are 
agreeable  ;  which  is  the  third  end  of  a  comparifon. 
Similes  of  this  kind  have,  beiide,  a  feparate  effeit : 
thoy  diverfify  the  narration  new  images  that  are 
not  ftrictly  necclfary  to  the  comparifon  :  they  are 
fhort  epilodes,  which,  without  drawing  us  from  the 
principal  fubje<St,  afford  great  delight  by  their  beauty 
and  variety. 

He  fcarce  had  ceas'd,  when  the  fuperior  fiend 
Was  moving  toward  the  ftiore  ;  Ins  pond'rous  fhield. 
Ethereal  temper,  malTy,  large,  and  round. 
Behind  him  cail :  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  flioulders  like  the  :noon,  whofe  orb 
Through  optic  glafs  the  Tufcan  artift  vi^ws 
At  ev'ning  from  the  top  of  Fefole, 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  dcfcry  new  lands. 
Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  fpotty  globei 

Milton^  book,  I. 

 Thus  far  thefe  beyond 

Compare  of  mortal  prowefs,  yet  obferv'd 
Their  dread  commander.     He,  above  the  reft. 
In  ihape  and  llature  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tow'r  ;  his  form  had  not  yet  loft 
All  hei  original  biightnefs,  nor  appear'd 
I^efs  than  archangel  ruin'd,  and  th'  excefs 
Of  glory  obfcur'd  :  as  when  the  fun  nevv-rifen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  mifty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams  ;  or,  from  behind  the  moon 
In  dim  eclipfe,  difaftrous  twilight  flieds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.  ^  Milton,  book  i. 

As  when  a  vulture  on  Imaus  bred, 
Whofe  fiiowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds, 
Diflodging  from  a  region  fcarce  of  prey 
To  gorge  the  flefh  of  lambs,  or  yeanling  kids. 
On  hills  whdre  flocks  are  fed,  flies  toward  the  fprings 
Of  Ganges  or  Hydafpes,  Indian  ftreams. 
Bat  in  liis  way  lights  on  the  barren  plains 
OF  Scricana,  where  Chinefes  drive 
With  fails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light  : 
So  on  this  windy  fea  of  land,  the  fiend 
Walk'd  up  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his  prey. 

Milton,  book  3. 

Next  of  comparifons  that  aggrandife  or  elevate. 
Thefe  affedl  us  moie  than  any  other  fort  :  the  reafon 
of  which  will  be  evident  from  the  following  inftan- 
ces : 

As  when  a  jiame  the  winding  valley  fills, 
And  runs  on  crackling,  flrrubs  between  the  hills, 
Then  o'er  the  ftubbie  up  the  mountain  flies, 
Fires  the  high  woods,  and  blazes  to  the  fleet;. 
This  way  and  that,  the  fpreading  torrent  roars ; 
Sp  iweeps  the  hero  through  the.  wafted  fhorea. 
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Around  him  wide,  immenfe  deftruAion  pours,  Compari* 
And  earth  is  delug'd  with  the  fanguine  fhow'rs.       .  , 

Iliad.  XX.  569.  " 
Methinks,  king  Richard  and  myfelf  fhould  meet 
With  no  kfs  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thund'ring  fhock, 
At  meeting,  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven. 

Richard  II.  aB.  ^.fc.  5". 
"  As  rufheth  a  foamy  ftream  from  the  dark  fhady 
"  fteep  of  Cromla,  when  thunder  is  roUing  above, 
"  and  dark  brown  night  refts  on  the  hill :  fo  fierce, 
**  fo  vaft,  fo  terrible,  rufh  forward  the  fons  of  Erin, 
*'  The  chief,  like  a  whale  of  ocean  followed  by  all 
"  its  billows,  pours  valour  forth  as  a  Itreani,  rolling 
"  its  might  along  the  fhore."  Fingal,  book  I. 

"  As  roll  a  thoufand  waves  to  a  rock,  fo  Swa- 
"  ran's  holt  came  on  ;  as  meets  a  rock  a  thoufand 
*'  waves,  fo  Inisfail  met  Swaran."  Ibid, 

The  iail  article  mentioned,  is  that  of  lefTening  or 
deprefling  a  hated  or  difagreeable  objeil ;  which  is 
effeftually  done  by  refembhng  it  to  any  thing  low  or 
defpicabie. 

Thu;.  Milton,  in  his  defci-iption  of  the  rout  of  the  re- 
bel-angels, happily  expreffes  their  terror  and  difmay 
in  the  follow»ing  fimile  : 

•  .  As  a  herd 

Of  goats  or  timorous  flock  together  throng'd 
Drove  them  before  him  thunder-ftruck,  purfu'd 
With  terrors  and  with  furies  to  the  bounds 
And  cryflal  wall  of  heav'n,  which  op'ning  wide, 
Roll'd  inward,  and  a  fpacious  gap  difclos'd 
Into  the  walleful  deep  ;  the  monftrous  fight 
Struck  them  with  horror  backward,  but  far  worfe 
Urg'd  them  behind  ;  headlong  themfelves  they  threw 
Down  from  the  verge  of  heav'n. 

Milton,  book  6. 
By  this  time  tlie  difPcrent  purpofes  of  comparifon, 
and  the  various  impreffions  it  makes  on  the  mind,  are 
fufiiciently  illuftrated  by  proper  examples.  This  was 
an  eafy  work.  It  is  more  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  ^ 
about  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  comparifons 
in  what  circumflances  they  may  be  introduced,  and  ia 
what  circumflances  they  are  out  of  place.  It  is  evi- 
dciit  that  a  comparifon  is  not  proper  upon  every  oc- 
cafion  :  a  man  in  his  cool  and  fedate  moments,  is  not 
difpofed  to  poetical  flights,  nor  to  facrifice  truth  and. 
reality  to  the  delufive  operations  of  the  imagmation  : 
far  lefs  is  he  fo  difpofed,  when  opprefTed  with  care, 
or  interefted  in  fome  important  tranfaftion  that  occu- 
pies him'  totally.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obfervable, 
that  a  man,  when  elevated  or  animated  by  any  paf- 
fion,  is  difpofed  to  elevate  or  animate  all  his  fubjefts : 
he  avoids  familiar  nanaes,  exalts  objeds  by  circumlo- 
cution and  metaphor,  and  gives  even  life  and  voluntary 
aftion  to  inanimate  beings.  In  this  warmth  of  mind,, 
the  higheft  poetical  flights  are  indulged,  and  the 
boldeft  fimiles  and  metaphors  relifhed.  But  without 
foaring  fo  high,  the  mind  is  frequently  in  a  tone  to 
rehfh  chafte  and  moderate  ornament  ;  fuch  as  com-r 
parifons  that  fet  the  principal  objeft  in  a  ftrong  point 
of  view,  or  that  embellifli  and  diverfify  the  narration.- 
In  general,  when  by  any  animating  paffion,  whether 
plea[ant  or  painful,  an  impulfe  is  given  to  the  imagi-, 

Datioa  5 , 
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nation  ;  we  are  in  that  condition  difpofed  to  e very- 
fort  of  figurative  expreffion,  and  in  particular  to  com- 
parifons.  This  in  a  great  meafure  is  evident  from 
the  comparifons  already  mentioned  ;  and  fhall  be  fur- 
ther illultrated  by  other  inftances.  Love,  for  example, 
in  its  infancy,  roofing  the  imagination,  prompts  the 
heart  to  difplay  itfelf  in  figurative  language,  and  in 
Similes  : 

Tro'tlns.    Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne's  love, 
What  Crefiid  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we  ? 
Her  bed  is  India,  there  ilie  lies  a  pearl  : 
Between  our  Ilium,  and  where  fhe  refides. 
Let  it  be  call'd  the  wild  and  wandering  flood  ; 
Ourfelf  the  merchant,  and  this  failing  Pandar 
Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark. 

Tro'ilus  and  Crcjfida.^  a£t.  l.  fc,  I . 

Again 

come,  loving  black-brow'd 


Come,  gentle  night ; 
night ! 

Give  me  my  Romeo ;  and,  when  he  fhall  die, 
Take  him,  and  cut  him  out  in  little  ftars. 
And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heav'n  fo  fine, 
That  all  the  world  (liall  be  in  love  with  night, 
And  pay  no  worfhip  to  the  garifh  fun. 

Romeo  and  yullet,  a£l  ^'/c.  4. 
But  it  will  be  a  better  illultration  of  the  prefent 
head,  to  give  examples  where  comparifons  are  impro- 
perly introduced.  Similes  are  not  the  language  of  a 
man  in  his  ordinary  ftate  of  mind,  difpatching  his 
daily  and  ufual  work  :  for  that  reafon,  the  following 
fpeech  of  a  gardener  to  his  fervant  is  extremely  im- 
proper : 

Go  bind  thou  up  yon  dangling  apricots, 
■  Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  fire 
Stoop  with  oppreffion  of  their  prodigal  weight : 
Give  forne  fupportance  to  the  bending  twigs. 
Go  thou,  and,  like  an  executioner. 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  too-faft  growing  fprays. 
That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth  : 
All  muft  be  even  in  our  government. 

Richard  II.  acl.  ^.  fc.  7. 
The  fertility  of  Shakefpeare's  vein  betrays  him  fre- 
quently into  this  error. 

Rooted  grief,  deep  anguifh,  terror,   remorfe,  de- 
fpair,  and  all  the  fevere  difpiriting  paffions,  are  decla- 
red enemies,  perhaps  not  to  figurative  language  in  ge- 
neral, but  undoubtedly  to  the  pomp  and  folemnity  of 
comparifon.    Upon  this  account,  the  fimile  pronoun- 
ced by  young  Rutland,  under  terror  of  death  from  an 
inveterate  enemy,  and  praying  mercy,  is  unnatural  : 
So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o'er  the  wretch 
That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws  ; 
And  fo  he  walks  infulting  o'er  his  prey. 
And  fo  he  comes  to  rend  his  limbs  afunder. 
Ah,  gentle  Clifford,  kill  me  with  thy  fword 
And  not  with  fuch  a  cruel  threat'ning  look. 

Third  part  Henry  VI.  aB  l.fc.  5. 
A  man  fpcnt  and  difpirited  after  lofing  a  battle,  is 
not  difpofed  to  heighten  or  illuftrate  his  difcourfe  by 
limiles. 

Tork.  With  this  we  charg'd  again  ;  but  out !  alas, 
We  bodg'd  again  ;  as  I  have  feen  a  fwan 
With  bootlefs  labour  fwim  againft  the  tide. 
And  fpend  her  itrength  with  over- matching  waves. 
Ah  1  hark,  the  fatal  followers  do  purfue } 
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And  I  am  faint  and  cannot  fly  their  fury. 
The  fands  are  number'd  that  make  up  my  life ; 
Here  muft  I  ftay,  and  here  my  life  muft  end. 

Third  part  Henry  VI.  aS  I  .fc.  5. 
Similes  thus  unfeafonably  introduced  are  finely  ri- 
diculed in  the  Rehearfal. 

**  Bayes.  Now  here  (he  muft  make  a  fimile. 
"  Smith.  Where's  the  neceflity  of  that,  Mr  Bayes  ? 
*'  Bayes.  Becaufe  file's  furprifed  ;  that's  a  gene- 
*'  ral  rule  ;  you  muft  ever  make  a  fimile  when  you 
"  are  furprifed  ;  'tis  a  new  way  of  writin^^." 
A  comparifon  is  not  always  faultlefs,  eveii  where  it 
is  properly  introduced.  A  comparifon,  like  other  hu- 
man productions,  may  fall  firort  of  its  end  ;  of  which 
defeat  inftances  are  not  rare  even  among  good  writers  c 
and  to  complete  the  prefept  fubjeft,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  make  fome  obfervations  upon  fuch  faulty  com- 
parifons. Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  in- 
ftitute  a  comparifon  too  faint :  a  diftant  refemblance 
or  contraft  fatigues  the  mind  with  its  obfcurity,  inftead 
of  amufing  it ;  and  tends  not  to  fulfil  any  one  end  of 
a  comparifon.  The  following  fimiles  feem  to  labour 
under  this  defeft. 

K..  Rich.    Give  rae  the  crown. — Here,  coufin, 
feizc  the  crown, 
Here,  on  this  fide,  my  hand  ;  on  that  fide,  thine. 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well, 
That  owes  two  buckets,  filling  one  another ; 
The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air. 
The  other  down,  unfeen,  and  full  of  water  ; 
That  bucket  down,  and  full  of  tears,  am  I, 
Drinking  my  griefs,  whilft  you  mount  up  on  high. 

Richard  II.  ail.  4-.fc.  3. 
K.  John.  Oh  !  coufin,  thou  art  come  to  fet  mine 
eye  ; 

The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack'd  and  burnt  ; 
And  all  the  fiirouds  wherewith  my  H^e  fliould  fail, 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair : 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  ftring  to  ftay  it  by, 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered. 

Kitig  'Johny  a8  ^.fc,  IC. 
7'ork.    My  uncles  both  are  flain  in  refcuing  me  : 
And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back,  and  fly  like  fiiips  before  the  wind. 
Or  lambs  purfu'd  by  hunger- ftarved  wolves. 

Third  .part  Henry  VI.  a3  l.fc.  6. 
The  latter  of  the  two  fimiles  is  good  :  the  former, 
becaufe  of  the  faintnefs  of  the  refemblance,  prodtices 
no  good  effeft,  and  crouds  the  narration  with  an  ufe- 
lefs  image. 

In  an  epic  poem,  or  in  any  elevated  fubjefil,  a  wri- 
ter ought  to  avoid  raifing  a  fimile  upon  a  low  image, 
which  never  fails  to  bring  down  the  principal  fubjeft. 
In  general,  it  is  a  rule,  that, a  grand  objed:  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  refembled  to  one  that  is  diminutive,  how- 
ever delicate  the  refemblance  may  be  :  for  it  is  the 
peculiar  charafter  of  a  grand  objedl  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion, and  fwell  the  mind ;  in  which  ftate,  it  is  difa- 
grecable  to  contraft  the  mind  to  a  minute  objeft,  how- 
ever elegant.  The  refembling  an  objeft  to  one  that 
is  greater^  has,  on  the  contrary,  a  good  effed,  by  rai- 
fing or  fweUing  the  mind  :  for  one  paffes  with  fatisfac- 
tion  from  a  fraall  to  a  great  objeft  ;  but  cannot  be 
drawn  down,  without  reluAance,  from  great  to  fmall. 
Hence  the  following  fimiles  are  faulty. 

Meanwhile 
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Meanwhile  the  tvoopa  beneath  Patroclus'  care, 
Invade  the  Trojans,  and  commence  the  war. 
As  wafps,  provok'd  by  children  in  their  play, 
Pour  from  their  manfions  by  the  broad  highway, 
In  fwarms  the  guiltlefs  traveller  engag-e, 
Whet  all  their  ftings,  and  call  forth  all  their  rage  ; 
All  rife  in  arms,  and  with  a  general  cry 
Affert  their  waxen  domes  and  buzzing  progeny  : 
Thus  from  the  tents  the  fervent  legion  fwarms, 
So  loud  their  clamours,  and  fo  keen  their  arms. 

Iliad,  xvi.  312. 
So  burns  the  vengeful  hornet  (foul  all  o'er) 
Repuls'd  in  vain,  and  thirfty  Hill  of  gore  ; 
(Bold  fon  of  air  and  heat)  on  angry  wings 
XJntam'd,  untird,  he  turns,  attacks,  and  Rings. 
Fir'd  with  like  ardour,  fierce  Atrides  flew, 
And  fent  his  foul  with  ev'ry  lance  he  threw. 

Iliad,  xvii.  642. 

An  error  oppofite  to  the  former,  is  the  introducing 
a  refembling  image,  fo  elevated  or  great  as  to  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  principal  fubjcft.  Their  re- 
markable difparity,  being  the  moil:  llriking  circum- 
ftance,  feizes  the  mind,  and  never  fails  to  depreis  the 
principal  fubjedl  by  contrail,  inftead  of  raifing  it  by 
refemblantre  :  and  if  the  difparity  be  exceeding  great, 
the  fimile  takes  on  an  air  of  burlelque  ;  nothing  being 
more  ridiculous  than  to  force  an  objeft  out  of  its  pro- 
per rank  ia  nature,  by  equalling  it  with  one  greatly 
fuperior  or  greatly  inferior.  This  will  be  evident  from 
the  following  coraparifon. 

Loud  as  a  bull  makes  hill  and  valley  ring, 
So  roarM  the  lock  when  it  releas'd  the  fpring. 

,  O'W'^yy  xxl.  51. 

Such  a  fimile  upon  the  fimpleft  of  all  actions,  that  of 
opening  a  lock,  is  pure  biirlefque. 

A  writer  of  delicacy  will  avoid  drawing  his  compa- 
rifons  from  any  image  that  is  naufeous,  ugly,  or  re- 
markably difagreeable  ;  for  however  ftroag  the  re- 
femblance  may  be,  more  will  be  loft  than  gained  by 
fuch  comparifon.  Therefore  we  cannot  help  con- 
demning, though  with  fome  relu£lancy,  the  following 
fimile,  or  rather  metaphor. 

O  thou  fond  many !  with  what  loud  applaufe 
Didft  thou  beat  heav'n  with  bleffing  Bolingbi-oke 
Before  he  was  what  thou  would'ft  have  him  be  ? 
And  now  being  trimm'd  up  in  thine  ewn  defires, 
Thou,  beaftly  feeder,  are  fo  full  of  him. 
That  thou  provok'ft  thyfelf  to  cafthim  up. 
And  fo,  thou  common  dog,  didft  thou  difgorge 
Thy  glutton  bofom  of  the  royal  Richard, 
And  now  thou  would'ft  eat  thy  dead  vomit  up. 
And  howl'ft  to  find  it. 

Second  Part  Henry  IV.  a8  I .  fc,  6. 
The  ftrongeft  objeftion  that  can  lie  againft  a  com- 
parifon is,  that  it  confifts  in  words  only,  not  in  fenfe. 
Such  falfe  coin,  or  baftard-wit,  does  extremely  well 
in  burlefque  ;  but  it  is  far  below  the  dignity  of  tlie 
epic,  or  of  any  ferious  compofition. 
The  noble  fifter  of  Poplicola, 
The  moon  of  Rome ;  chafte  as  the  icicle 
That's  curdl'd  by  the  froft  from  pureft  fnovv. 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple. 

Coriolanus,  a£i ^.fc. 
There  is  evidently  no  referablance  between  an  icicle 
and  a  woman,  chafte  or  unchafte :  but  chaftity  is  cold 
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in  a  metaphorical  fenfe,  and  an  icicle  is  cold  in  a  pro- 
per fenfe  ;  and  this  verbal  refembknce,  in  the  hurry 
and  glow  of  compofing,  has  heen  thought  a  fufiicient 
foundation  for  the  fimile.  Such  phantom  fimilus  are 
mere  witticifms,  which  ought  to  have  no  quarter, 
except  where  purpofely  introduced  to  provoke  laugh- 
ter. Lucian,  in  his  difiertation  upon  hiftury,  talking 
of  a  certain  author,  makes  the  following  comparifon, 
which  is  verbal  merely. 

"  This  author's  defcrlptions  are  fo  cold,  that  they 
"  furpafs  the  Cafpian  fnow,  and  all  the  ice  of  the 
"  north." 

But  for  their  fpii-Its  and  fouls 
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f  .n, 
Com;iar'.i- 
tion. 


This  word  rebellion  had  fro^ie  them  up 
As  fifti  are  in  a  pond. 

Second  Part  Henry  IV,  oB  l.fc.  j.." 
Pope  has  feveral  fimiles  of  the  fame  ttamp. 
And  hence  one  mafter  paffion  in  the  breaft. 
Like  Aaron's  ferpent,  fwallows  up  the  reft. 

EpiJl2.L^\lu 

And  again,  talking  of  this  fame  ruling  or  maiier  paf^ 
fion; 

Nature  Its  raothei".  Habit  is  its  rmrfe  ; 

Wit,  fpirit,  faculties,  but  make  It  worfe  ; 

Reafon  itfelf  but  gives  it  edge  and  povi^'r  ; 

As  heav'n's  blefs'd  beam  turns  vinegar  more  four. 

Ibid.  I.  145,- 

Where  the  fubjeft  is  burlefque  or  ludicrous,  fucb 
fimiles  are  far  from  being  improper.  Horace  fays 
pleafantly, 

^lanquam  tu  levior  cortice.  Lib.  3.  od,  9. 

And  Shakefpeare, 

In  breaking  oaths  he's  ftronger  than  Hercules. 

And  this  leads  to  obferve,  that  befides  the  fore- 
going comparifons,  which  are  all  ferious,  there  is  a 
fpecics,  the  end  and  purpofe  of  which  is  to  excite 
gaiety  or  mirth.    Take  the  following  examples. 

Falftaff  fpeaking  to  his  page  : 

"  I  do  here  walk  before  thee,  Hke  a  fow  that 

**  hath  overwhelmed  all  her  htter  but  one." 

Second  part  Henry  IV.  a3  I.  fc.  10. 
"  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purfe,  nor  a  horfe- 

**  ftealer ;  but  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  him 

"  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet,  or,  a  worm-eaten 

"hut."  Js  you  like  it,  ad  ^.fc.io. 

This  fword  a  dagger  had  his  page, 

That  was  but  little  for  his  age ; 

And  therefore  waited  on  him  fo, 

As  dwarfs  upon  knights-errant  do. 

HudibraSt  canto  i, 
"  Books,  like  men,  their  authors,  have  but  one 
"  way  of  coming  into  the  world  ;  but  there  are 
"  ten  thoufand  to  go  out  of  it,  and  return  no  more." 

Tale  of  a  Tub. 

"  The  moft  accompliftied  way  of  ufiflg  books  at 
"  prefent  is,  to  ferve  them  as  fome  do  lords,  learn 
"  their  titlesy  and  then  brag  of  their  acquaintance." 

Ibid, 

*'  He  does  not  confider,  that  fincerity  in  love  is 
"  as  much  out  of  faftiion  as  fweet  fnuff ;  no  body 
"  takes  it  now."  Carelefs  Hufband. 

COMPARTITION,  in  archltedlure,  denotes  the 
ufeful  and  graceful  difpofition  of  the  whole  ground- 
plot  of  an  edifice,  into  rooms  of  office,  and  of  recep- 
tion or  enteitainment. 

3.  COMPARTMENT, 


Compart- 
ment, 
Compafs. 
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COMPARTMENT,  in  general,  Isadefign  compo- 
fed  of  feveral  different  figures,  difpofed  with  fymme- 
,  try,  to  adorn  a  parterre,  a  ceiling,  &c. 

A  compartment  of  tiles  or  bricks,  is  an  arrangement 
of  them,  of  different  colours,  and  varniflied,  for  the 
decoration  of  a  ^building.  Compartments  in  garden- 
ing, are  an  afTcmblage  of  beds>  plots,  borders,  walks, 
&c.  difpofed  in  the  mofl  advantageous  manner  that 
the  ground  will  admit  of.  Compartments  in  heraldry, 
are  otherwife  called  partitions. 

COMPASS,  or  Mariner'' s  Steering  Compash,  is  an 
inflrument  ufed  at  fea  by  pilots  to  direft  and  afcertain 
the  courfe  of  their  (hips.  It  confifts  of  a  circular  brafs 
box,  which  contains  a  paper  card  with  the  32  points 
of  the  compafs,  fixed  on  a  magnetic  needle  that  always 
turns  to  the  north,  excepting  a  frnall  declination  va- 
riable at  different  places.    See  Variation. 

The  needle  with  the  card  turns  on  an  upright  pin 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  box.  In  the  centre  of  the 
needle  is  fixed  a  brafs  conical  focket  or  cap,  whereby 
the  card  hanging  on  the  pin  turns  freely  round  the 
centre. 

The  top  of  the  box  is  covered  with  a  glafs,  that  the 
card's  motion  may  not  be  difturbed  by  the  wind.  The 
whole  is  inclofed  in  another  box  of  wood,  where  it  is 
fufpended  by  brafs  hoops  or  gimbals,  to  prefer ve  the 
card  horizontal.  The  compafs-box  is  to  be  fo  placed 
in  the  fhip,  that  the  middle  feftion  of  the  box,  parallel 
to  its  fides,  may  be  parallel  to  the  middle  feftion  of 
the  fhip  along  its  keel. 

The  compafs  being  of  the  utrtioft  confequence  to 
navigation,  it  is  reafonabh  to  expedt  that  the  grestefl 
attention  fhouldbe  ufed  in  its  conftruftion,  and  every 
attempt  to  improve  it  carefully  examined,  and,  if  pro- 
per, adopted.  But  fo  carelefs  are  the  generality  of 
commanders  of  this  moft  ufeful  inftrumelit,  that  almoft 
all  the  campaffes  ufed  on  board  merehant-fhips  have 
their  needles  formed  of  two  pieces  of  fleel-wire,  each 
of  which  is  bent  in  the  middle,  fo  as  to  form  an  ob- 
tufe  angle  ;  and  their  ends,  being  applied  together, 
make  an  acute  one ;  fo  that  the  whole  reprefents  the 
form  of  a  lozenge  ;  in  the  centre  of  which,  and  of 
the  card,  is  placed  the  brafs  cap.  Now,  if  we  exa- 
mine a  number  of  thefe  cards,  we  fliall  rare'y,  if  ever, 
find  them  a'l  in  the  fame  direftion,  but  they  will  all 
vary  more  or  lefs,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  true 
direction,  but  from  one  another. 

Thefe  irregularities  are  owing  to  the  ftruAure  of 
the  needle  ;  for  the  wires  of  which  it  is  compofed  are 
only  hardened  at  the  ends;  now,  if  thefe  ends  are  not 
equally  hard,  or  if  one  end  be  hardened  up  higher 
than  the  other,  when  they  come  to  be  put  together, 
in  fixing  them  to  the  card,  that  end  which  is  hardefl 
will  deflroy  much  of  the  virtue  of  the  other;  by  which 
means  the  hardeil  end  will  have  the  moft  power  in 
directing  the  cai-d,  and  confequently  make  it  vary  to- 
ward its  own  direftion  :  and,  as  the  wires  are  difpo- 
fed in  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  thefe  cards  can  have  but 
littl'.'  force,  fo  that  they  will  often,  when  drawn  afide, 
ftand  at  the  dil'cance  of  feveral  degrees  on  either  llde 
the  point  from  whence  they  are  drawn  :  for  all  mag- 
netical  bodies  receive  an  additional  flrength  Ly  being 
placed  in  the  direftion  of  thi.  earth's  magnetifm,  and 
aft  proportionably  lefs  vigor^ufly  when  turned  out  of 
It ;  wherefore,  when  thefe  kind  of  needles  are  drawn 

N''  87. 
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afide  from  their  true  point,  two  of  the  parallel  fides  Compa 
of  the  lozenge  will  confpire,  more  dii'e6lly  than  be- 
fore, with  the  eartli's  magnetifm  ;  and  the  other  two 
will  be  lefs  in  that  direction  :  by  which  means  the 
two  fides  will  very  much  impede  its  return  ;  and 
'the  two  latter  will  have  that  impediment  to  over- 
come, as  well  as  the  fri£lion,  by  their  own  force 
alone. 

To  remove  thefe  inconveniences,  fome  needles  are 
made  of  one  piece  of  fleel  of  a  fpring  temper,  and 
broad  towards  the  ends,  bilt  tapering  towards  the 
middle,  where  a  hole  is  made  to  receive  the  cap.  At 
the  ends  they  terminate  in  an  angle,  greater  or  lefs 
according  to  the  flcill  or  fancy  of  the  workman.  Thefe 
needles,  though  infinitely  preferable  to  the  other,  are, 
however,  far  from  being  perfeft ;  for  every  needle 
of  this  form  hath  fix  poles  inftead  of  two,  one  at  each 
end,  two  where  it  becomes  tapering,  and  two  at  the 
hole  in  the  middle ;  this  is  owing  to  their  fhape  ;  for 
the  middle  part  being  very  flender,  it  has  not  fub- 
fiance  enough  to  conduct  the  magnetic  ilream  quite 
through,  from  one  end  to  the  other:  all  thefe  poles 
appear  very  diftinftly,  when  examined  with  a  glafs 
that  is  fprinkled  over  with  magnetic  fand.  This  cir- 
cumflance,  however,  does  not  hinder  the  needle  from 
pointing  ti  ue  ;  but  as  it  has  lefs  force  to  move  the  card 
than  when  the  magnetic  ftream  moves  in  large  curves 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  it  is  certainly  an  imper- 
feftion. 

Thefe  mconveniences  induced  the  ingenious  Dr 
Knight  to  contrive  a  nevv  fea-compafs,  which  came  in- 
to ufe  on  board  all  the  fhips  of  war.  The  needle  irv 
tjiis  inflrument  is  quite  flraight,  and  fquare  at  the 
ends ;  and  conlequently  has  only  two  poles,  though 
about  the  hole  in  the  middle  the  curves  are  a  little 
confufed.  Needles  of  this  conllruftion,  after  vibra- 
ting a  long  time,  will  always  point  exadly  in  the 
tame  direftion  ;  and  if  drawn  evur  fo  little  on  one 
fide,  will  return  to  it  again,  without  any  fenfible  dif- 
ference. We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  a  regular 
parallelopiped  is  the  beft  form  for  a  needle,  as  well  as 
the  fimpleft,  the  holes  for  the  caps  being  as  fmall  as 
poffible. 

And  as  the  weight  fhould  be  removed  to  the  great- 
eft  diftance  from  the  centre  of  motion,  a  circle  of 
brafs,  of  the  fame  diameter  of  the  card,  may  be  ad- 
ded, which  will  ferve  alfo  to  fupport  the  card,  which 
may  then  be  made  of  thin  paper,  without  any  thing 
to  Itiffen  it.  This  ring  being  fixed  below  the  card, 
and  the  needle  above  it,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  pla- 
ced low  enc  i!gh  to  admit  of  the  cap  being  put  under 
the  needle,  whereby  the  hole  in  the  needle  becomes 
uniieceflaiy. 

'llie  above  obfervatlons  ui!l  be  eafily  nnderflood 
from  viewing  the  feveral  p  n-ts  of  the  inftrument  as 
reprefenied  on  Plat  e  CXLIV.  where  iig,  6.  is  the  card, 
with  the  needle  KL,  and  its  cap  M,  fixed  upon  it, 
being  one  third  of  the  diameter  of  the  real  cai  d.  Fig,  8. 
is  a  perfpedive  view  of  the  backild^r  of  the  card,-.where 
AB  reprefents  the  turning  down  of  the  brafs  edge,  C 
the  under  part  of  the  cap,  D  and  E  two  Hiding  wcigiits 
to  balance  the  card,  and  F,  G,  two  fcrews  that  fix 
the  brafs  edge,  &c.  to  the  needle.  Fig.  7.  is  the  pe- 
deflal  that  fupports  the  card,  containing  a  fcri  wi  ig 
needle,  fixed  in  two  fmall  grooves  to  receive  it,  by 
4  mcang 
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means  of  the  collet  C,  in  the  manner  oF a  pott-crayon. 
'  D,  the  ftem,  is  filed  into  an  odlagon,  that  it  may  be 
the  more  eafily  unfcrewed.  For  its  further  illuflration 
and  application  to  ufe,  fee  Navigation. 

The  invention  of  the  compafs  is  ufually  afcrlbed  to 
Flavxo  da  Mclfi,  or  Flavio  Gioia,  a  Neapolitan,  about 
the  year  1 302  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  territory  of 
Pi  iticlpato,  which  makes  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, where  he  vi^as  born,  has  a  compafs  for  its  arms. 
Others  fay  that  Marcus  Paulus,  a  Venetian,  making 
a  journey  to  China,  brought  back  the  invention  with 
him  in  1260.  What  confirms  this  conjefture  is,  that 
at  firft  they  ufed  the  compafs  in  the- fame  manner  as 
the  Chinefe  ftill  do  ;  h  e.  they  let  it  float  on  a  Httle 
piece  of  cork,  inftead  of  fufpending  it  on  a  pivot.  It 
is  added,  that  their  emperor  Chiningus,  a  celebrated 
aftrologer,  had  a  knowledge  of  it  iizo  years  before 
Chrift.  The  Chinefe  only  divide  their  compafs  into  24 
points.  Fauchette  relates  fome  verfes  of  Guoyot  de 
Provence,  who  lived  in  France  about  the  year  1  200, 
V  hich  feem  to  make  mention  of  the  compafs  under  the 
name  of  marinette,  or  mariner's  Jlone ;  which  {how  it 
to  have  been  ufed  in  France  near  too  years  before  ei- 
ther the  Meifite  or  Venetian.  The  French  even  lay 
claim  to  the  invention,  from  the Jlettr  de  lys  wherewith 
all  nations  fliall  diftinguiih  the  north  point  of  the  card. 
-With  as  much  reafon  Dr  Walhs  afcribes  it  to  the  Eng- 
lifh,  from  its  name  compafs,  by  which  name  moft  na- 
tions call  it,  and  which  he  obferves  is  ufed  in  many 
parts  of  England  to  fignify  a  circle. 

Though  the  mariner's  compafs  has  been  long  in  ufe, 
the  beft  conftrudion  of  it  was  attended  with  many  in- 
conveniences, till  the  late  improvement  which  iti*  has 
received  from  the  invention  and  experiments  of  Dr 
Gowin  Knight,  and  the  farther  emendation  of  Mr 
Smeatoii,  as  has  been  defcribed  under  the  aiticle  Azi- 
muth (Vol.  II.) 

The  compafs  hath  fometimes  been  obferved  to  be 
dittin-bed  by  the  eledricity  of  its  glafs  cover;  and 
this  from  lo  flight  an  application  of  the  finger  as  was 
barely  neceflary  to  wipe  off  a  little  duft.  The  fame 
glafs,  rubbed  a  little  more  with  the  finger,  a  bit  of 
muflin,  or  paper,  would  attrad  either  end  of  the  needle, 
fo  as  to  hold  it  to  the  glafs  for  feveral  minutes,  far  out 
cf  the  due  direftion,  according  to  that  part  of  the 
glafs  which  was  moftexcited.  And  when  the  needle,  af- 
ter adhering  to  the  glafs,  has  dropped  loofe,  and  raade 
vibrations,  thofe  would  not  be  bilefted  as  ufual  by 
that  point  where  the  needle  fliould  reft,  but  would  ei- 
ther be  made  all  on  one  fide,  or  be  very  un;?qualiy  di- 
vided, by  means  of  fome  remains  of  eleftrical  virtue  in 
that  part  of  the  glafs  which  had  attracted  the  needle, 
until  at  length,  after  15  minutes  or  more,  all  the  elec- 
tricity being  difchargcd,  the  magnetical  power  took 
place.  The  remedy  for  this  inconvenience  is  to  moi- 
iten  the  furface  of  the  glafs;  a  wet  finger  will  do  it  im- 
mediately and  efFe£lualiy.  The  mariner's  compafs  with 
a  chart  is  much  lefs  dangeroufly  moved  than  the  com- 
mon compafs  with  a^bare  needles  and  the  deeper,  or 
farther  dillant,  the  needle  hangs  below  the  glafs,  the 
lefs  difturbance  it  is  hkely  to  receive. 

Notwithftanding  the  various  contrivances  that  have 
been  made  to  prevent  the  card  from  being  much  af- 
feded  by  the  motions  of  the  fhip,  they  have  always 
been  found  too  delicate  to  encounter  the  fliocks  of  a 

Vol.  V.  Part  I. 
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tempeftuous  fea.    Improved  fea-compalTes  have  lately  Compaft, 

been  conflruded  by  Mr  M'Culloch  of  London  (and   v— ^ 

for  which  he  has  obtained  a  patent),  that  are  reported 
to  be  the  beft  of  any  yet  ufed.  The  particulars  are 
as  follow : 

Fig.  I.  is  a  fedion  of  the  fteering  compafs.  Aaaaa^  ^F^^^"'' 
The  common  wooden-box,  with  its  lid.  ^3,  The  brafs  ' 
compafs-box.  cr.  The  glafs  cover  to  ditto,  dd.  The 
hollow  conical  bottom,  e,  The  prop  upon  which  the 
compafs  is  fupported  inftead  of  gimbals ;  the  fpherical 
top  of  which  is  finely  polifhed,  and  the  apex  of  the  hol- 
low cone  is  fitted  in  a  pecuhar  manner  to  receive  it. 
ff,  A  quantity  of  lead  run  round  the  bottom  and  cone 
of  the  compafs  box,  to  balance  and  keep  it  fteadily 
horizontal,  gg^  The  card  and  the  magnetic  needle, 
bent  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  point  of  the  conical 
pivot  on  which  it  moves  and  is  fupported,  may  be 
brought  very  near  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  well  as 
to  the  centre  of  motion.  Z>A,  Two  guards,  which  by 
means  of  two  pinszV,  affixed  to  the  compafs  box,  prevents 
it  from  turning  round  and  deceiving  the  fteerfman. 

Fig.  2.  a  perfpedive  view  of  the  fleering  compafs, 
with  the  lid  olf  and  the  front  laid  open.  The 
guards.  I;,  The  compafs-box.  e,  The  prop,  &c.  as 
in  fig.. I. 

Fig.  3.  a  view  of  the  azimuth  compafs.  The 
compafs-box.  h,  One  of  the  guards,  e.  The  prop, 
as  in  fig.  X.  and  2.  witli  this  difference,  that  in  the  azi- 
muth compafs,  inftead  of  being  fcrewed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  wood-box,  ftands  in  a  brafs  focket,  and  may  be 
turned  round  at  pleafure.  i.  A  brafs  bar,  upon  which 
the  fight  vanes  are  fixed.  2.  A  dark  glafs,  which 
moves  up  or  down  on  3.  the  fight  vane.  4.  A  mag- 
nifying glafs,  which  is  alfo  moveable  on,  the  other  vane. 
5.  The  nonius  or  vernier.  6.  A  Aide  for  moving  the 
vernier  fo  as  to  flop  the  card  in  taking  the  azinjuth. 
7.  A  double  convex  glafs,  by  which  the  divifioiis  oa 
the  vernier  may  be  read  with  accuracy. 

Fig.  4.  is  a  fedion  reprefenting  another  application 
of  the  magnetic  needle  and  card,  conftruded  by 
Mr  M'Culloch.  .4aaa,  The  common  wood-box.  bbt 
The  brafs  compafs-box.  cc.  The  brafs  fupport  for  the 
circle  and  pendulum,  r/,  The  pendulum.  The  agate, 
fft  The  magnetic  needle  and  card,  gg,  The  brafs  cir- 
cle, hh.  The  glafs  cover  and  b-,:afs  ring.  /,  The  lead 
weight.    N,  B.  All  the  centres  of  motion  are  in  the 

o 

fame  plane. 

"  In  one  particular  this  patent  compafs  is  confidered 
as  an  improvement  on  the  common  compafTes,  in  as  far 
as  the  needle  is  both  longer  and  broader;  hence  its 
raagiietifm  muft  be  ftronger,  and  of  courfe  the  line  of 
its  magnetic  diredion  correfpondent  with  the  card.  In 
another  particular,  in  order  to  prevent  the  motions  of 
the  veffel  from  affeding  the  needle,  which  is  the  moft 
defirable  objed,  the  patent  compafs-box,  inftead  of 
fwinging  in  gimbals  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  is 
fupported  in  its  very  centre  upon  a  prop ;  and  what- 
ever motion  the  other  parts  of  the  box  may  have,  this 
centre  being  in  the  vertex  of  the  hollow  cone,  may  be. 
confidered  as  relatively  at  reft ;  and  therefore  gives 
little  or  HO  difturbance  to  the  needle.  Again,  the  pi- 
vot or  centre  upon  which  the  needle  turns,  is  fo  con- 
trived as  to  ftand  always  perpendicular  over  the  centre 
of  the  compafs-box,  or  apex  of  the  hollowcone,  as 
upon  a  fixed  poiat  j  and  is  therefore  ftlU  lefs  affeded. 

N  a  hj 
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Compafs.  by  the  motions  of  the  veffel.  Thus  the  centres  of 
""^V"  "  motion,  gravity,  and  of  magnetifm,  are  brought  almoft 
all  to  the  fame  point ;  the  advantages  of  which  will  be 
readily  perceived  by  any  perfon  acquainted  with  me- 
chanical principles.  Experience  therefore  will  afcer- 
tain  the  utility  of  this  improvement."  M'Culloch's 
Account. 

OfDr  Knight's  A%imuth  Compafs,  as  improved  by 
Mr  Snaeaton,  a  defcription  was  given  under  the  article 
Azimuth,  and  a  figure  in  Plate  LXXVII.  The 
ufe  of  the  azimuth  compafs  is  for  finding  the  fun's 
magnetical  azimuth,  or  amplitude  ;  and  thence  the  va- 
riation of  the  compafs.  If  the  obfervation  be  for  an 
amplitude  at  fun-rifing,  or  for  an  azimuth  before  noon, 
apply  the  centre  of  the  index  on  the  weft  point  of  the 
card,  within  the  box;  fo  that  the  four  lines  on  the 
edge  of  the  card,  and  thofe  on  the  infide  of  the  box, 
may  meet.  If  the  obfervation  be  for  the  fun's  am- 
plitude fetting,  or  an  azimuth  in  the  afternoon,  turn 
the  centre  of  the  index  right  againd  the  eaft  point  of 
the  card,  and  make  the  lines  within  the  box  concur 
with  thofe  on  the  card  :  the  inftrument  thus  fitted 
for  obfervation,  turn  the  index  be  towards  the  fun,  till 
the  fhadow  of  the  thread  ae  fall  direftly  on  the  flit  of 
the  fight,  and  on  the  line  that  is  along  the  middle  of 
the  index :  then  will  the  inner  edge  of  the  index  cut 
the  degree  and  minute  of  the  fun's  magnetical  azimuth 
from  the  north  or  fouth.  But  note,  that  if,  when  the 
compafs  is  thus  placed,  the  azimuth  is  lefs  than  45" 
from  the  fouth,  and  the  index  turned  towards  the  fun, 
it  will  pafs  off  che  divifionsof  the  limb:  the  inftrument 
therefore  in  this  cafe  muft  be  turned  jull  a  quarter  of 
the  compafs,  i.  e.  the  centre  of  the  index  muft  be 
placed  on  the  north  or  fouth  point  of  the  card,  accord- 
ing as  the  fun  is  from  you  ;  and  then  the  edge  will 
cut  the  degree  of  the  magnetic  azimuth,  or  the  fun's 
azimuth  from  the  north,  as  before. 

The  fun's  magnetical  amplitude  thus  found,  the  va- 
riation of  the  needle  is  thus  determined.  Being  out 
3t  fea  the  15th  of  May  1717,  in  45°  north  latitude, 
the  tables  give  me  the  fun's  latitude  19"  north,  and 
his  eaft  amplitude  27°  25'  north:  by  the  azimuth  com- 
pafs, I  find  the  fun's  magnetical  amplitude  at  his  ri- 
fing  and  fetting  ;  and  find  he  rifes,  v.  gr.  between  the 
62d  and  63d  degree,  reckoning  from  the  north  towards 
the  eaft  point  of  the  compafs,  i.  e.  between  the  27th 
and  28th  degree,  reckoning  from  the  eaft.  The  mag- 
netical amplitude,  therefore,  being  here  equal  to  the 
true  one,  the  needle  has  no  variation  ;  but  if  the  fun 
at  his  rifing  fhould  have  appeared  between  the  52d  and 
53d  degree  from  the  north  towards  the  eaft  ;  his  mag- 
netical amplitude  would  then  have  been  between  37 
and  38  degrees,  /.  e.  about  10  degrees  greater  than 
the  true  amplitude  :  therefore,  the  needle  would  vary 
about  10  degrees  north-eafterly.  If  the  magnetical 
eaft  amplitude  found  by  the  inltrument  fhould  be  kfs 
than  the  true  amplitude,  their  difference  would  fhow 
the  variation  of  the  needle  eafterly.  If  the  true  eaft 
amplitude  be  fouthward,  as  alfo  the  magnetical  ampli- 
tude, and  this  laft  be  the  greater  ;  the  variation  of  the 
needle  will  be  north-weft  ;  and  vice  verfa. 

What  has  been  faid  of  north-eaft  amplitudes  holds 
alfo  of  fouth-weft  ;  and  what  of  fouth-eaft  amplitudes 
holds  of  north-w^eft  amplitudes.  Laftly,  if  ampli- 
tudes be  found  of  difitrent  denominations,  v.  gr.  if 
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the  true  amplitude  be  fix  degrees  north,  and  the  mag-  Comp 
netical  amplitude  five  degrees  fouth ;  the  variation, 
which  in  this  cafe  is  north -weft,  will  be  equal  to  the 
fum  of  the  magnetical  and  true  amplitudes  :  underftand 
the  fame  for  weft  amplitudes. 

The  variation  may  Ukewife  be  found  from  the  azi- 
muth :  but  in  that  cafe,  the  fun's  declination,  latitude 
of  the  place,  and  his  altitude,  muft  be  given,  that  his 
true  azimuth  may  be  found. 

This  inftrument  is  alfo  ufeful  in  fettling  the  (hip's 
wake,  in  order  to  find  the  lec-way  ;  and  alfo  to  find 
the  bearings  of  head-lands,  and  other  objeils. 

Compass  is  alfo  an  inftrument  of  confiderable  ufe  in 
furveying  land,  dialing,  &c. 

Its  ftrufture,  in  the  main,  is  the  fame  with  that  of  < 
the  mariner's  compafs  ;  confifting,  like  that,  of  a  box 
and  needle :  the  principal  difference  confifts  in  this, 
that  inftead  of  the  needle's  being  fitted  into  the  card, 
and  playing  with  it  on  a  pivot,  it  here  plays  alone  ; 
the  card  being  drav^'n  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  a 
circle  divided  in  360  degrees  on  the  limb.    See  fig.  5.  piat 
This  inftrument  is  of  obvious  ufe  to  travellers,  to  di-  CXI^r 
re<ft  them  in  their  road;  and  to  miners,  to  ftiow  them 
what  way  to  dig,  with  other  confiderable  ufes. 

1 .  To  take  the  declination  of  a  wall  by  the  Compafs. 
Apply  that  fide  of  the  compafs  whereon  the  north  is 
marked  along  the  fide  of  the  wall ;  the  number  of  de- 
grees over  which  the  north  end  of  the  needle  fixes 
will  be  the  declination  of  the  wall,^  and  on  that  fide  ; 
V.  gr,  if  the  north  point  of  the  needle  tends  towards 
the  north,  that  wall  may  be  fhone  on  by  the  fun  at 
noon  ;  if  it  fix  over  fifty  degrees,  counting  from  the 
north  towards  the  eaft,  the  declination  is  fo  many  de- 
grees from  north  towards  eaft. 

But  fince  the  needle  itfelf  declines  from  the  north 
towards  the  weft,  with  us,  13*;  it  muft  be  noted, 
that  to  retrieve  the  irregularity,  13°  are  always  to  be 
added  to  the  degrees  fhown  by  the  needle,  when  the 
declination  of  the  wall  is  towards.the  eaft  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, when  the  declination  is  towards  the  weft,  the  de- 
chnation  of  the  needle  is  to  be  fobtrafled. 

2.  Ts  take  an  angle  with  the  Compafs.  Suppofe  the 
angle  required  be  DAE,  fig.  4.  apply  that  fide  of  the 
compafs  whereon  the  north  is  marked  to  one  of  die 
lines  AD  ;  when  the  needle  refts,  obferve  the  degrees 
at  which  its  north  point  ftands,  which  fuppofe  80:  fo 
many  degrees  does  the  line  decline  from  the  meridian. 
In  the  fame  manner  take  the  declination  of  the  line 
AE,  which  fuppofe  215°;  fubtraft  80°  from  215, 
the  remainder  is  135;  which  fubtrafted  from  180, 
there  will  remain  45 ;  the  quantity  of  the  angle  re- 
quired. But  if  the  difference  between  the  declination 
of  the  two  lines  exceed  i8o°  ;  in  thatcafe,  180°  muft  be- 
fubtrafted  from  that  difference  :  the  remainder  then  is 
the  angle  required. 

In  meafuring  angles  by  the  compafs,  there  need*^ 
not  any  regard  be  had  to  the  variation;  that  being  fup- 
pofed  the  fame  in  all  the  lines  of  the  angles. 

3.  To  take  a  plot  of  a  field  hy  the  Compafs.  Suppofe 
the  field  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  fig.  10.  for  the  greater 
accuracy  let  there  be  two  fights  fitted  to  the  meridian 
line  of  the  compafs,  place  it  harizontal,  and  through 
the  fights  look  along  the  fide  AB,  or  a  line  parallel  to- 
it  ;  applying  the  eye  to  the  fight  at  the  fouth  point 
of  the  compafs.    Draw  a  rough  lltetch  of  the  field  by 
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ompafs,  the  eye,  and  on  the  correfponding  line  enter  down  the 
jnipaffes.  jggj.gg      ^JiJch  the  needle  points,  which  fuppofe  90 ; 
meafure  the  length  of  the  fide,  and  enter  that  too, 
which  fuppofe  10  chains. 

In  this  manner  proceed  with  all  the  reft  of  the  fides 
and  angles  of  the  field  ;  the  fides,  which  fuppofe  70, 
65,  70,  44,  50  fathom ;  and  the  angles,  which  fup- 
pofe 30,  100,  130,  240,  300,  degrees.  Toprotradl 
the  field,  fet  down  the  feveral  angles  obferved,  one 
after  another,  and  fubtraft  the  leffer  from  the  next 
greater  :  thus  will  you  have  the  quantity  of  the  feveral 
angles,  and  the  length  of  the  lines  that  include  them. 
For  the  reft,  fee  Geometry. 

Note,  All  the  angles  of  the  figure  taken  together, 
muft  make  twice  as  many  right  angles;  abating  two 
if  no  miftake  has  been  committed. 
A%imuth  Compass.  See  Azimuth. 
CoMPASs-Dialsy  are  frnall  horizontal  dials,  fitted  in 
brafs  or  filver  boxes,  for  the  pocket,  to  ftiow  the  hour 
of  the  day,  by  the  diredlion  of  a  needle  that  indicates 
how  to  place  them  right,  by  turning  the  dial  about  till 
the  cock  or  ftyle  ftand  directly  over  the  needle  ;  but 
thefe  can  never  be  very  exaft,  becaufe  of  the  variation 
of  the  needle  itfelf.    See  Compass,  and  Dialing. 

COMPASSES,  or  Pair  of  Compasses,  a  mathe- 
matical inftrument  for  defcribing  circles,  meafuring 
figures,  £fff. 

The  common  compalFes  confift  of  two  ftiarp-pointed 
branches  or  legs  of  iron,  fteel,  brafs,  or  other  metal, 
joined  together  at  the  top  by  a  rivet,  whereon  they 
move  as  on  a  centre.  Thofe  compalTes  are  of  the 
beft  fort  in  u  hlch  the  pin  or  axle  on  which  the  joint 
turns,  and  alfo  half  the  joint  itfelf,  is  made  of  fteel,  as 
the  oppofite  metals  wear  more  equable.  The  perfec- 
tion of  them  may  be  known  by  the  eafy  and  uniform 
opening  and  fhutting  of  their  legs;  one  of  which  is 
fometimes  made  to  take  in  and  out,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  two  other  points  to  defcribe  with  ink,  black- 
lead,  or  other  materials. 

There  are  now  ufed  compaffes  of  various  kinds  and 
contrivances,  accommodated  to  the  various  ufes  they 
are  intended  for  ;  as, 

Compasses  of  three  Legs,  or  Triangular  Compaffes, 
are,  fetting  afide  the  excefs  of  a  leg,  of  the  fame  ftruc- 
ture  with  the  common  ones :  their  ufe  being  to  take 
three  points  at  once,  and  fo  to  form  triangles;  to 
lay  down  three  pofitions  of  a  map,  to  be  copied  at 
once,  ^c. 

Beam  Compasses  confift  of  a  long  branch,  or  beam, 
made  of  brafs  or  wood,  carrying  two  brafs  curfors, 
the  one  fixed  at  one  end,  the  other  Aiding  along  the 
beam,  with  a  fcrew  to  faften  it  on  occafion.  To  the 
curfors  may  be  fcrewed  points  of  any  kind,  whether 
fteel  for  pencils,  or  the  like.  It  is  ufed  to  draw  large 
circles,  to  take  great  extents,  ^ c.  To  the  fixed  curfor 
is  fometimes  applied  an  adjufting  or  miciometer 
fcrew,  by  which  an  extent  is  obtained  to  extreme 
nicety.  Mr  Jones  of  Holborn  has  made  beam  com- 
paffes to  adjuft  to  the  -^oVodth  of  an  inch. 

Caliber  Compasses.    See  Caliber. 

Clockmaker*s  Compasses  are  joined  like  the  com- 
mon compaffes,  with  a  quadrant,  or  bow,  like  the  fpring 
compaffes  ;  only  of  different  ufe,  ferving  here  to  keep 
the  inftrument  firm  at  any  opening.  They  are  made 
very  ftrong,  with  the  .points  0/  their  legs  of  well  tem- 
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pered  fteel,  as  being  ufed  to  draw  lines  on  paftc-board  Compaffc*, 
or  copper.  '  "  v 

Cylindrical  and  Spherical  Compassss,  confift  of  four 
branches,  joined  in  a  centre,  two  of  which  are  circular, 
and  two  flat,  a  little  bent  on  the  ends :  their  ufe  is  to 
take  the  diameter,  thicknefs,  or  caliber  of  round  or 
cylindric  bodies  ;  fuch  as  cannons,  pipes,  iffc. 

Elliptic  Compasses.  Their  ufe  is  to  draw  ellipfes, 
or  ovals  of  any  kind :  they  confift  of  a  beam  A  B  ^ 
about  a  foot  long,  bearing  three  curfors  ;  to  one  of  ^*  ^ 
which  may  be  fcrewed  points  of  any  kind :  to  the 
bottom  of  the  other  two  are  rivited  two  Aiding  dove- 
tails, adjutted  in  grooves  made  in  the  crafs  branches  of 
the  beam.  The  dove-tails  having  a  motion  every  way, 
by  turning  about  the  long  branch,  go  backwards  and 
forwards  along  the  crofs  ;  fo  that  when  the  beam  has 
gone  half-way  about,  one  of  thefe  will  have  moved  the 
whole  length  of  one  of  the  branches;  and  when  the  beam 
has  got  quite  round,  the  fame  dove-tail  has  got  back 
the  whole  length  of  the  branch.  Underftand  the  fame 
of  the  other  dove-tail. 

Note,  the  diftance  between  the  two  Aiding  dove-tails 
is  the  diftance  between  the  two  foci  of  the  ellipfis ;  fo 
that  by  changing  that  diftance,  the  ellipfis  will  be  round- 
er or  Aenderer.  Under  the  ends  of  the  branches  of  the 
crofs  are  placed  four  fteel  points  to  keep  it  faft. 

The  ufe  of  this  compafs  is  eafy ;  by  turning  round 
the  long  branch,  the  ink,  pencil,  or  other  point,  will 
draw  the  ellipfis  required.^  Its  figure  Aiows  both  its 
ufe  and  conftruftion. 

German  Compasses  have  their  legs  a  little  bent  out- 
wards, towards  the  top  ;  fo  that  when  (hut,  the  points 
only  meet. 

Hair  Compasses  are  fo  contrived  within  fide  by  a 
fmall  adjufting  fcrew  to  one  of  the  legs,  as  to  take  an 
extent  to  a  hair's  breadth. 

Lapidary's  Compasses  are  a  piece  of  wood,  in  form 
of  the  ftiaft  of  a  plane,  cleft  at  top,  as  far  as  half  its 
length ;  with  this  they  meafure  the  angles,  i^c.  of 
jewels  and  precious  ftones,  as  they  cut  them.  There 
is  in  the  cleft  a  little  brafs  rule,  faftened  there  at  one 
end  by  a  pin  ;  but  fo  that  it  may  be  moved  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  brafs  level :  with  this  kind  of  fquare  they  take 
the  angles  of  the  ftones,  laying  them  on  the  Aiaft  as 
they  cut  them. 

Proportional  Compasses  are  thofe  whofe  joint  lies  be- 
tween the  points  terminating  eacli  leg :  they  are 
either  fimple  or  compound.  In  the  former  fort  the 
centre  is  fixed,  fo  that  one  pair  of  thefe  ferves  only  for 
one  proportion. 

Compound froportional  Compasses  confift  of  two  parts 
or  fides  of  brafs,  which  He  upon  each  other  fo  nicely 
as  to  appear  but  one  when  they  are  (hut.  Thefe  fides 
eafily  open,  and  move  about  a  centre,  which  is  itfelf 
moveable  in  a  hollow  canal  cut  through  the  greateft 
part  of  their  length.  To  this  centre  on  each  fide  Is 
afiixed  a  Aiding  piece  A  of  a  fmall  length,  with  a  fine 
line  drawn  on  It  ferving  as  an  index,  to  be  fet  againft 
other  lines  or  divifions  placed  upon  the  compaffes  on 
both  fides.  Tiiefe  fines  are,  i.  A  line  of  lines.  2.  A 
line  of  fuperficies,  areas,  or  planes.  3.  A  line  of  foHds. 
4.  A  line  of  circles,  or  rather  of  polygons  to  be  in- 
fcrlbed  in  circles.  Thefe  lines  are  all  unequally  di- 
vided ;  the  three  fir  ft  fr  om  i  to  20,  the  laft  from  6  to 
20.    Their  ufes  are  as  follow  ; 
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Compafi.      By  the  line  of  lines  yoa  divide  a  given  line  into  any 

 number  of  equal  parts  ;  for  by  placing  the  index  A 

againft  I,  and  fcrewi r.g  it  faft,  if  you  open  th^  com- 
paffes,  then  the  diftance  between  the  points  at  each  end 
will  be  equal.  If  you  place  the  index  againft  2,  and 
open  the  compafles,  the  diilance  between  the  points  of 
the  longer  legs  B  B,  will  be  twice  the  diftance  be- 
tween the  fhorter  ones  CC  ;  and  thus  a  line  is  bifefted, 
or  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  If  the  index  be  placed 
againft  3,  and  the  compafles  opened,  the  dill  an  ces  be- 
tween the  points  will  be  as  3  to  ij  andfo  a  line  is  di- 
vided into  three  equal  parts;  and fo  y(iu  proceed  for 
any  other  number  of  parts  under  10. 

The  numbers  of  the  line  of  planes  anfwer  to  the 
fquares  of  thofe  in  the  line  of  lines  ;  for  becaufe  luper- 
ficies  or  planes  are  to  e?.ch  ether  as  the  fquares  of  tht'ir 
like  fides ;  therefore,  if  tlie  index  be  placed  againft 
2  in  the  line  of  planes,  then  the  diftance  between  the 
fmall  points  will  be  the  fide  of  a  plane  whofc  aiea  is 
one';  but  the  diftance  of  the  larger  points  will  be  the 
like  fide  of  a  plane  whofe  area  is  two  ;  or  tvi'ice  as 
large.  If  the  index  be  placed  at  3,  and  the  compafles 
opened,  the  diftances  between  the  points  at  each  end 
will  be  the  like  fide  of  planes  whofe  area  are  as  i  to  3  ; 
and  fo  of  otheis. 

The  numbers  of  the  line  or  folids  anfwer  to  the 
€ube8  of  thofe  in  the  line  of  lines ;  becaufe  all  folids 
are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  fides  or  diame- 
ters :  therefore,  if  the  index  be  placed  to  number  2,3,4, 
&c.  in  the  line  of  folids,  the  diftance  between  the  lelFer 
and  larger  points  will  be  the  like  fides  of  folids,  which 
are  to  each  other  as  i  to  2,  i  to  3,  i  to  4,  See.  For 
example  :  If  the  index  be  placed  at  10,  and  the  com- 
pafles be  opened  fo  that  the  fmall  points  may  take  the 
diameter  of  a  bullet  whofe  weight  is  one  ounce,  the 
diftance  between  the  large  points  will  be  the  diameter 
cf  a  bullet  or  globe  of  10  ounces,  or  which  is  10  times 
as  large. 

Laftly,  The  numbers  in  the  line  or  circles  are  the 
fides  of  polygons  to  be  infcribed  in  a  given  circle,  or 
by  which  a  circle  may  be  divided  into  the  equal  parts, 
from  6  to  20.  Thus,  if  the  index  be  placed  at  6, 
the  points  of  the  compafles  at  either  end,  when  opened 
to  the  radius  of  a  given  circle,  will  contain  the  fide 
of  a  hexagon,  or  divide  the  circle  into  fix  equal 
parts.  If  the  index  be  placed  againft  7,  and  the  com- 
pafles opened  fo  that  the  larger  points  may  take  in  the 
radius  of  the  circle,  then  the  ftiorter  points  will  divide 
the  circle  into  feven  equal  parts  for  infcribing  a  hep- 
tagon. Again,  placing  the  index  to  8,  and  opening 
the  compaftes,  the  larger  points  will  contain  the  radius, 
and  the  lefler  points  divide  the  circle  into  eight  equal 
parts  for  infcribing  an  oftagon  or  fquare.  And  thus 
you  may  proceed  for  others. 

Proportional  Compasses  iv'ith  the  JeBor  Knes,  The 
ftrufture  of  thele  is  fo  like  that  of  the  cgrtlmon  propor- 
tional compafles,  only  a  little  nicer^  that  it  needs  no 
particular  defcription.  The  lines  on  the  firft  face  are 
the  line  of  lines,  marked  lines  ;  it  is  divided  into  1 00 
equal  parts,  every  tenth  numbered  :  and  the  line  of 
chords,  which  goes  to  60°,  is  marked  chords.  On  the 
other  face  arc  a  line  of  fines  to  90°,  and-  a  line  of 
tangents  to  45^.  On  one  fide  are  the  tangents  from 
45°  to  71°  34' 5  oa  the  other,  fecants  from  0°  to 
:7o"  Zo'. 
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For  the  ufe  of  thefe  compafles  :  i .  To  divide  a  line  Compafs. 
into  any  number  of  equal  parts  lefa  than  loo  :  divide  "  < 
TOO  by  the  number  of  parts  required  ;  flip  the  curfcr  till 
the  line  on  the  Aiding  dove-tail  be  againft  the  quotient; 
on  the  line  of  Unes  :  then,  the  whole  line  being  takeia 
between  the  points  of  the  compafles  moft  remote  from 
the  centre,  the  aperture  of  the  other  will  fliow  the  di- 
vifion  required.  2.  A  right  line  given,  fuppofed  to  be 
divided  into  100  patts,  to  take  any  number  of  thofe 
Tl)arts  ;  flip  the  line  on  the  Aiding  dove-tall  to  the  num- 
ber of  parts  required  :  the  whole  line  being  taken  be- 
tween the  points  fartheft  from  the  centre,  the  aperture 
of  the  other  two  will  include  the  number  of  divifions 
required.  3.  The  radius  being  given,  to  find  the 
chord  of  any  aich  under  60°;  flip  the  line  on  the  Aid- 
ing dove-tail  to  the  degr;^es  required  on  the  line  of 
chords :  the  radius  being  taken  between  the  points  fat- 
theft  Irom  the  centre  of  the  curfor ;  the  aperture  of 
the  other  line  will  be  the  chord  reqiiired,  provided  the 
number  of  degrees  be  greater  than  29  :  if  it  be  lefs, 
the  aperture  taken  from  the  radiils  will  leave  the  chord 
required.  4.  If  the  chord  of  an  arch  under  60°  be 
given,  and  the  radius  rtquired  ;  Aip  the  line  on  the 
dove-tail  to  the  degrees  given  on  the  line  of  chords; 
the  given  chord  being  taken  between  the  two  points 
next  the  curfor,  the  aperture  of  the  other  will  be  the 
radius  required.  5.  The  radius  being  given,  to  find 
the  fine  ot  any  number  of  degrees  ;  flip  the  line  on 
the  dove-tail  to  the  degree  on  the  line  of  fines  whofe 
fine  is  required  :  the  radius  taken  between  the  points 
furtheft  from  the  curfor,  the  aperture  of  the  other  will 
give  the  fine  of  the  angle  required.  But  if  the  fine 
fought  be  lefs  than  30°,  the  difference  of  the  aperture* 
of  the  oppofite  points  will  be  the  fine  required.  6.  The 
radius  being  given,  to  find  the  tangent  of  any  number 
of  degrees  under  7  i  :  if  the  tangent  required  be  under 
26'  30',  then  flip  the  line  on  the  dove  tail  to  the  de- 
gree propofed  on  the  tangent  fine ;  the  radius  taken 
between  the  points  fartheft  from  the  curfor,  the  aper- 
ture of  the  others  will  be  the  tangent  of  the  degrees 
required  :  if  the  tangent  required  be  above  26°  30V- 
but  under  45°,  the  line  on  the  curfor  muft  be  flipped 
to  the  degrees  given  on  the  tangent  fine  :  then  the  ra- 
dius being  taken  between  the  points  furtheft  from  the 
curfor,  the  aperture  of  the  others  will  be  the  tangent. 
If  the  tangent  required  be  greater  than  45°,  but  lefs 
than  56°  20',  flip  the  notch  on  the  tangent  fide  of  the 
turned  cheek  to  the  degree  o  in  the  tangent  line  on 
the  fide  of  the  compafs  ;  the  radius  taken  between  the 
points  fartheft  from  the  curfor  ;  the  diff"erence  between' 
the  aperture  of  the  other  and  thefe,  added  together,, 
will  be  the  tangent  required.  Thus,  for  the  tangentd 
of  other  degrees  under  71.  After  the  like  manner 
may  the  fecant  of  any  number  of  degrees  under  7 1  be 
found. 

Mr  Heath,  a  mathematical  inftrument-maker  in- 
London,  conftruAed  a  pair  of  proportional  compafles,. 
in  1746,  with  a  curious  and  ufeful  contrivance  for  pre- 
venting the  ftiorter  legs  from  changing  their  pofition,. 
when  thefe  compafles  wQvf.  ufed.    It  confitted  of  a 
fmall  beam  foldei-ed  to  a  fcrew,  and  running  parallel  to 
the  leg  of  the  compaffes,  nearly  of  the  length  of  the 
groove  ;  in  this  beam  a  flit  was  m.ade,  which  admitted 
of  a  fliding-nut,  the  other  end  of  which  fell  intoah:ile 
"in  the  bottom  of  the  ficrew,  belonging  to  the  great  nut 
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eompafs  of  the  compafies.  The  fcrew-pin  of  the  beam  pafTed 
through  an  adjufter,  by  means  of  which  the  mark  on  the 
flider  might  be  brousrht  exadly  to  any  divifion.  But 
the  proportional  compaffes  have  been  much  out  of  ule 
ftnce  the  invention  of  the  feftor. 

Spring  Compasses,  or  dividers;  thofe  with  an 
arched  head,  which  by  its  fpring  opens  the  legs ;  the 
opt-ning  being  direfted  by  a  circular  fcrew^  fattened  to 
one  of  the  legs,  and  let  through  the  other,  worked 
with  a  nut.  Thefe  compcifTcs  are  made  of  hardened 
ftecl. 

TrtfeSing  'Compasses  confift  of  two  central  rules, 
and  an  arch  of  a  circle  of  120  degrees,  immoveable, 
with  its  radius ;  which  is  failened  with  one  of  the 
central  rules  like  the  two  legs  of  a  feAor,  that  the  cen- 
tral rule  may  be  carried  through  all  the  points  of  the 
circumference  of  the  arch.  The  radius  and  rule  fliould 
be  as  thin  as  poflible  ;  and  the  rule  faftened  to  the  ra- 
dius Hiould  be  hammered  cold,  to  attain  the  greater 
elafticity  ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  central  rule  fhould 
be  triple  that  of  the  radius  :  there  mud  alfo  be  a  groove 
in  this  rule,  with  a  dOve-tail  faftened  on  it  for  its  mo- 
tion, and  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  each  rule.  The  ufe  of 
this  inftrument  is  to  facilitate  the  trifeftion  of  angles 
geometrically  ;  ,and  it  is  faid  to  have  been  invented  by 
M.  Tarragen  f  »r  that  purpofe. 

Turn-up  Compassed.  The  body  of  this  inftrument 
is  like  the  common  compaffes  :  but  towards  the  bot- 
tom of  the  legs,  without-fide,  are  added  two  other 
points  befides  the  ufual  ones ;  the  one  whereof  carries 
a  drawing  pen  point,  and  the  other  a  port-crayon, 
both  adjufted  fo  as  to  turn  round,  and  be  in  the  way  of 
ufe,  or  out  of  it,  as  occafion  requires.  Thefe  com- 
paffes have  been  contrived  to  fave  the  trouble  of  chan- 
ging the  points. 

COMPASSION,  or  Commiseration,  in  ethic,  a 
mixed  paffion,  compounded  of  love  and  forrow,  and 
excited  by  the  fight  or  recital  of  diftrefs.  Hobbs 
makes  this  a  merely  feliifh  palTion,  and  defines  it,  as 
being  fear  for  ourfelves  ;  Hutchefon  refolves  it  into 
inftinft  ;  but  Dr  I?utler  much  more  properly  confiders 
compalTion  as  an  original,  diftindl,  particular  affeftion 
in  human  nature. 

COMPATIBLE,  fomething  that  may  fuit  or  con- 
lift  with  another.    See  Incompatible. 

COMPEIGNE,  a  handfome  town  of  the  ifle  of 
France,  in  the  county  of  Senlis,  with  a  palace,  or 
eaftle,  where  the  king  often  refides.  The  maid  of  Or- 
leans was  taken  prifoner  here  in  1430.  It  is  feated 
on  the  river  Oifc,  near  a  large  foreft.  E.  Long.  3.  12. 
N.  Lat.  49.  25. 

COMPENDIUM,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes 
much  the  fame  as  epitome  or  abridgement.  See 
Abridgement. 

COMPENSATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  an  aftion 
whereby  any  thing  is  admitted  as  an  equivalent  to 
another. 

CoMPENSAriON,  in  law.  Where  the  fame  perfon  is 
debtor  and  creditor  to  another,  the  mutual  obligations, 
if  they  are  for  equal  fums,  are  extinguifhed  by  com- 
penfation  ;  if  for  unequal,  the  lefler  obligation  is  ex- 
tinguifhed, and  the  greater  diminifhed,  as  far  as  the 
concourfe  of  debt  and  credit  goes. 

COMPETENCE,  or  Competency,  in  a  general 
fenfe,  fuch  a  quantity  of  any  thing  as  is  fu^Ticient. 
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Competence,  in  law,  the  right  or  authority  of  a 
judge,  whereby  he  takes  cognizance  of  any  thin^o-. 

COMPETENTES,  an  order  »f  catechumens,  in  the 
primitive  Chriftian  church,  being  the  immediate  can- 
didates for  baptifm.    See  Catechumen. 

COMPETITION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  the  fame 
with  rivalfliip,  or  when  two  or  more  perfons  contend 
for  the  fame  thing. 

Competition,  in  Scots  law.  In  efcheats,  fee  Law, 
Part  III.  N^clxvi.  17,  ^c.  In  confirmations  by  the 
fuperior.  in  refignations,  and  in  perfonal  rights  of 
hnds,  fl>id.  clxviii.  5—9.  In  inhibitions,  in  adjudica- 
tions, amongft  afTignecs,  arrefters,  and  poinders,  ilkl. 
clxxi.  6.  clxxii.  3.  clxxvii.  2.  clxxviii.  8,  9,  10.  A- 
mono-tl  creditors  of  a  defunS,  clxxxi.  19. 

COMPITALIA,  or  Compitalita,  feafts  held  a- 
mong  the  ancients  in  honour  of  the  /ares.    The  word 
comes  from  the  Lntin  compUum,  a  crofs  way ;  by  rea- 
fon  the  feaft  was  held  in  the  meeting  of  feveral  roads. 
The  compitalia  are  more  ancient  than  the  building  of 
Rome.    Dionyfius  Halicarnaffeus,  and  Pliny,  indeed, 
fay,  they  were  inflituted  by  Servius  Tullus  ;  but  this 
only  fignifies  that  they  were  then  introduced  into 
Rome.    The  feaft  being  moveable,  the  day  whereon 
It  was  to  be  obferved  was  proclaimed  every  year.  It 
was  ordinarily  held  on  the  4th  of  the  nones  of  Fe- 
bruary, /•.  e.  on  the  2d  of  that  month.  Macrobius 
obferves,  that  they  were  held  not  only  in  honour 
of  the  lares,  but  alio  of  mania,  madnefs.    The  priefts 
who  ofRciated  at  them  were  flaves  and  liberti,  and 
the  facrifice  a  fow.    They  were  re-eftabliflied,  after 
a  long  neglea,  by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  on  occafion 
of  an  anfwer  of  the  oracle,  that  they  fioM  facrificc 
heads  for  heads  ;  i.  e.  that  for  the  health  and  proipe- 
nty  of  each  family,  children  were  to  be  facrificed  : 
but  Brutus,  after  expelling  the  kings,  in  lieu  of  thofe 
barbarous  vidims  fubftituted  the  heads  of  garlic  and 
poppy  ;  thus  fatisfying  the  oracle  which  had  enjoined 
capita,  heads.    During  the  celebration  of  this  feaft, 
each  family  placed  at  the  door  of  their  houfe  the 
ftatue  of  the  goddefs  Mania  :  they  alfo  hung  up  at 
their  doors  figures  of  wool,  reprefenting  men  and 
women;  accompanying  them  with  fupplications  that- 
the  lares  and  mania  would  be  contented  with  thofe  fi- 
gures, and  fpare  the  people  of  the  houfe. 

COMPLEMENT,  in  geometry,  is  what  remains  of 
the  quadrant  of  a  circle,  or  90°,  after  any  certain  arch^ 
has  been  taken  away  from  it.  Thus,  if  the  arch  ta- 
ken away  be  40°,  its  complement  is  50 ;  becaufe 
50-1-40  =  90.  The  fine  ©f  the  complement  of  an 
arch  is  called  the  co-fme^  and  that  of  the  tangent  the 
co-tangent,  iffc. 

COMPLETUS  FLO  Si  in  botany.    A  flower  is  faid  5 
to  be  complete,  which  is  provided  with  both  the  co- 
vers, viz.  the  calyx  or  flower-cup,  and  the  petals.  The 
term  was  invented  by  Vaillant,  and  is  fynonymous  to  > 
calyculatus  Jlos  in  Linnasus.    Berkenhout  erroneoufljr 
confounds  it  with  the  auaus  and  calyculatus  calyx  of  the  - 
fame  author. 

COMPLEX,  in  a  more  general  fenfe,  a  term  fy-- 
nonymous  with  compound ;  though  in  ftridnefs  of 
fpeech  there  is  fome  difl^erence. 

Complex  is  properly  applied  where  a  thing  contains' 
divers  others,  or  confifts  of  divers  parts  not  really  di- 
ftindl  from  each  other,  .  but  only  imaginarily,  or  in 

our; 
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Complex,  GUI'  conceptions.    In  this  fenfe  the  foul  may^  be  faid 
Complex-  to  be  complex,  in  refpeft  of  the  underftanding  and 
,  will,  which  are  two  things  that  our  reafon  alone  dlllin- 
guifhes  in  it. 

Complex  Term  or  IdeUt  is  a  term  compounded  of  fe« 
veral  fimple  or  incomplex  ones.  Thus  in  the  propofi- 
tion,  A  jujl  God  cannot  leave  crimes  unpunljhed ;  the  fub- 
jcft  of  this  propofition,  viz.  ajujl  God,  is  a  complex 
term,  or  ftands  for  a  complex  idea  compofed  of  two 
limple  or  incomplex  ones,  viz.  Godandjujl. 

COMPLEXION,  among  phyficians,  the  tempera- 
ment, habitude,  and  natural  difpofition,  of  the  body  ; 
but  more  often  the  colour  of  the  face  and  flcin. 

Few  queftions  in  philofophy  have  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  naturalifts  more  than  the  diverfities  among 
the  human  fpecies,  among  which  that  of  colour  is  the 
moll  remarkable.  The  great  differences  in  this  refpeft 
have  given  occafion  to  feveral  authors  to  alfert,  that 
the  whole  human  race  have  not  fprung  from  one  origi- 
nal ;  but  that  as  many  different  fpecies  of  men  were  at 
iirft  created,  as  there  are  now  different  colours  to  be 
found  among  them.  Under  the  article  America,  n°8 1 

.  loo.  we  have  Ihown  that  all  the  arguments  which 

can  be  brought  for  fpecific  differences  among  man- 
kind, whether  drawn  from  a  difference  of  colour,  fla- 
ture,  or  difpofition,  mufl  neceffarily  be  inconclufive. 
It  remains,  however,  a  matter  of  no  fmall  difficulty  to 
account  for  the  remarkable  variations  of  colour  that 
are  to  be  found  among  different  nations.    On  this  fub- 
jeft  Dr  Hunter  hath  pubhfhed  a  thefis,  in  which  he 
coniiders  the  matter  more  accurately  than  hath  com- 
monly been  done,  and  determines  abfolutely  againft  any 
fpecific  difference  among  mankind.  He  introduces  his 
fubjeft  by  obferving,  that  when  the  queflion^  has  been 
ao-itated,  whether  all  the  human  race  conflitute  only 
one  fpecies  or  not,  much  confufion  has  arifcn  from  the 
fcnfe  in  which  the  term  fpecies  has  been  adopted.  He 
therefore  thinks  it  neceffary  to  fet  out  with  a  defini- 
tion of  the  term.    He  includes  under  the  fame  fpecies 
all  thofe  animals  which  produce  iffue  capable  of  pro- 
pagating others  refembling  the  original  ftock  from 
whence  they  fprung.    This  definition  he  llluflrates  by 
having  recourfe  to  the  human  fpecies  as  an  example. 
And  in  this  fenfe  of  the  term  he  concludes,  that  all  of 
them  are  to  be  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  fame 
fpecies.    And  as,  in  the  cafe  of  plants,  one  fpecies 
comprehends  feveral  varieties  depending  upon  climate, 
foil,  culture,  and  fimllar  accidents ;  fo  he  confiders  the 
diverfities  of  the  human  race  to  be  merely  varieties 
of  the  fame  fpecies,  produced  by  natural  caufes.  Of 
the  different  colours  obfervable  among  mankind,  he 
gives  the  following  view : 

Black.    Africans  under  the  line. 

Inhabitants  of  New  Guinea. 
Inhabitants  of  New  Holland. 
Swarthy.    The  Moors  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Africa. 

The  Hottentots  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  it. 

Copper-coloured.    The  Eaft  Indians. 
Red-coloured.    The  Americans. 
£rown-C0LOURED.  Tartars. 

Perfians. 

Arab*. 
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Brownish. 
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Africans  on  the  coaft  of  the 

Mediterranean. 
Chinefe. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  parts 

of  Europe  j  aa 
Sicilians, 
Abyflinians, 
Spaniards, 

Turks,  and  llkewife  the  Samoiedes 
and  Laplanders. 
Moft  of  the  European  nations  j  as 
Swedes, 
Danes, 
Englifh, 
Germans, 
Poles,  ^c. 
Kabardinfltl, 
Georgians, 

Inhabitants  of  the  iflands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 


In  attempting  to  invefllgate  the  caufes  of  thefe  dif- 
ferences, our  author  obferves,  that  there  can  be  no 
difpute  of  the  feat  of  colour  being  placed  in  the  fkin  ; 
that  it  is  not  even  extended  over  the  whole  of  this, 
but  confined  to  that  part  named  the  cuticle,  confifling 
of  the  epidermis  and  reticulum;  and  that  it  chiefly 
occupies  the  latter  of  thefe.     The  cuticle  is  much 
thicker  and  harder  in  black  people  than  in  white  ones; 
the  reticulum  in  the  latter  being  a  thin  mucus,  in  the 
former  a  thick  membrane.    He  concludes  that  this 
feat  of  colour  in  whites  is  tranfparent,  and  either  to- 
tally deprived  of  veffels,  or  only  furnlfhed  with  very 
few  ;  as  the  yellow  colour  appearing  in  jaundice  va- 
nifhes  on  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  being  removed; 
which  is  not  the  cafe  with  ftains  in  the  cuticle  from 
gunpowder,  or  fimllar  caufes.     He  next  points  out 
three  caufes  deftroying  the  pellucldlty  of  the  cuticle, 
giving  it  a  brown  colour,  and  rendering  it  thicker. 
Thefe  are,  accefs  of  air,  naftinefs,  and  the  heat  of  the 
fun.    The  influence  of  each  of  thefe  he  proves  by 
many  examples ;  and  from  thefe  he  is  inclined  to  con- 
fider  the  lafl  as  by  much  the  ttioft  powerful.    If,  how- 
ever, it  be  admitted  that  thefe  caufes  have  this  effeft, 
he  thinks  that  all  the  dlverfity  of  colour  which  is  to 
be  obferved  among  mankind,  may  be  thus  accounted 
for.    He  remarks,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  tor- 
rid zone  incline  more  or  lefs  to  a  black  colour.  When 
we  obferve  the  differences  which  occur  amongfl  them, 
we  rauft  at  the  fame  time  remember,  that  a  black  co- 
lour is  not  referred  to  heat  alone,  but  to  the  other 
caufes  alfo :  and  when  we  attend  to  the  dlverfity  of 
temperature  that  occurs  even  in  the  torrid  zone,  the 
exiflence  of  a  white  nation  there  would  by  no  means 
deflroy  the  argument.    He  is  farther  of  opinion,  that 
the  exiftence  of  a  brown  colour,  and  of  confiderable 
varieties  from  white,  in  the  nortliern  and  coldcfl  parts 
of  Europe,  may  very  ealily  be  explained.    This  he 
accounts  for  from  the  manner  of  life  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, by  which  they  are  either  expofed  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  air,  or  to  conftant  naftinefs  from  fmoky 
houfes. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  account,  'from  natural 
caufes,  for  the  varieties  which  occur  among  mankind 
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lomplex-  with  refpeft  to  colour,  our  author  obferves,  that,  to  all 
this  reafoning,  an  objedion  will  naturally  be  made, 
from  confidering  that  infants  bring  thefe  marks  into 
the  world  along  with  them,  before  they  can  be  expo- 
fed  to  any  fuch  caufes.  Dr  Hunter  imagines,  how- 
ever, that  this  may  readily  be  explained  upon  the 
fuppofition  that  many  peculiarities  acquired  by  parents 
are  tranfmitted  to  their  pofterity ;  and  of  this,  he 
thinks,  no  one  can  entertain  the  leaft  doubt  who  at- 
tends to  hereditary  difeafes.  Thus,  gout,  fcrophula, 
mania,  and  many  other  affeftions,  although  at  firft  in- 
duced by  particular  accidents,  will  continue  to  afFefl 
families  for  many  generations.  In  the  fame  manner, 
a  parent  expofed  to  caufes  deftroying  the  natural 
whitenefs  of  his  complexion,  will  beget  fwarthy  chil- 
dren ;  and  the  fame  caufes  continuing  to  operate  upon 
the  fon,  the  blackncfs  will  be  increafed-  Thus  all  the 
different  fhades  may  have  been  at  firft  induced,  and  af- 
terwards continued. 

The  objeftion  here  obviated,  however,  might  have 
been  fhortly  anfwered  by  denying  the  fadl ;  for  it  is 
now  generally  known,  that  the  children  of  the  black- 
eft  negroes  are  abfolutely  born  luhite,  as  will  be  after- 
wards noticed. 

This  fubjeft  of  complexion  has  been  very  well  illuf- 
trated  by  Mr  Clarkfon,  in  a  differtation  introduced  in 
his  Eflay  on  the  commerce  and  flavery  of  the  human 
fpecies.  The  firft  point  that  occurs  to  be  afcertained, 
is,  'What  part  of  the  fldn  is  the  feat  of  colour?*  The 
old  anatomifts  ufually  divided  the  fl<in  into  two  parts 
or  laminae;  the  exterior  and  thinneft,calledby  the  Greeks 
epidermis,  by  the  Romans  cuticula,  and  hence  by  us 
cuticle;  and  the  interior,  called  by  the  former  dertna^ 
and  by  the  latter  cutis ^  or  true Jhin.  Hence  they  muft 
neceflarily  have  fuppofed,  that,  as  the  true  ficin  was 
in  every  refpedl  the  fame  in  all  human  fubjedts,  how- 
ever various  their  external  hue,  fo  tlie  feat  of  colour 
muft  have  exifted  in  the  cuticle  or  upper  furface. 

Malpighi,  an  eminent  Italian  phyfician  of  the  laft 
century,  was  the  firft  perfon  who  difcovered  that  the 
Ilcin  was.  divided  into  three  laminas  or  parts  ;  the  cu- 
ticle, the  true  flcin,  and  a  certain  coagulated  fubftance 
fituated  between  both,  which  ht  diftinguifhed  by  the 
title  of  ff/f  mucofum:  which  coagulated  fubftance  ad* 
hered  fo  firmly  to  the  cuticle,  as,  in  all  former  anato- 
mical preparations,  to  have  come  oft"  with  it ;  and, 
from  this  circumftance,  to  have  led  the  ancient  ana- 
tomifts to  believe,  that  there  were  but  two  laminse,  or 
divifible  portions  in  the  human  fiiln.  See  Anatomy, 
n°  74—76. 

This  difcovery  was  fufScient  to  afcertain  the  point 
in  queftion  :  for  it  appealed  afterwards  that  the  cu- 
ticle, when  divided  according  to  this  difcovery  from 
the  other  lamina,  was  femitranfparent ;  that  the  cu- 
ticle of  the  blackeft  negroe  was  of  the  fame  tranfpa- 
rency  and  colour  as  that  of  the  pureft  white  ;  and 
hence  the  true  ficins  of  both  being  invariably  the  fame, 
that  the  rete  mucofum  was  the  feat  of  colour. 

This  has  been  farther  confirmed  by  all  fubfeauent 
anatomical  experiments ;  by  wliich  it  appears,  that, 
whatever  is  the  colour  of  this  intermediate  coagulated 
fubftance,  nearly  the  fame  is  the  apparent  colour  of 
the  upper  furface  of  the  (Icin.  Neither  can  it  be  o- 
therwife  ;  for  the  cuticle,  from  its  tranfparency,  muft 
aeceftarily  tianfmit  the  colour  of  the  fubftance  be- 
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neath  it,  in  the  fame  manner,  though  not  in  the  fame  Compliex- 
degree,  as  the  'cornea  tranfmits  the  colour  of  the  iris 
of  the  eye.  This  tranfparency  is  a  matter  of  ocular  " 
demonftration  in  white  people.  It  is  confpicuous  in 
every  blufh  ;  for  no  one  can  imagine  that  the  cuticle 
becomes  red  as  often  as  this  happens :  nor  is  it  lefs  dif- 
coverable  in  the  veins,  which  are  fo  eafy  to  be  dif- 
cerned  ;  for  no  one  can  fuppofe  that  the  blue  ftreaks, 
which  he  conftantly  fees  in  the  faireft  complexions,  are 
painted,  as  it  were,  on  the  furface  of  the  upper  fltin. 
Froin  thefe,  and  a  variety  of  other  obfervations,  no 
maxim  is  more  true  in  phyfiology,  than  that  on  the 
rete  mucofum  depends  the  colour  of  the  hum,an  bo- 
dy ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  rete  mucofufnf  being 
of  a  different  colour  in  dift'erent  inhabitants  of  the 
globe,  and  appearing  through  the  cuticle  or  upper 
furface  of  the  flcin,  gives  th  em  that  various  appearance 
which  ftrikes  us  fo  forcibly  in  contemplating  the  hu- 
man race. 

^  As  this  can  be  Incontrovertibly  afcertained,  it  is  e- 
vident,  that  whatever  caufes  co-operate  in  producing 
this  different  appearance,  they  produce  it  by  acling 
upon.the  rete  mucofum;  which,  from  the  almoft  in- 
credible manner  in  which  the  cuticle  is  perforated,  is 
as  accefiihie  as  the  cuticle  itfelf.  Thefe  caufes  are  pro- 
bably thofe  various  qualities  of  things,  which,  com- 
bined with  the  influence  of  the  fun,  contribute  to  form 
what  we  call  cUmate.  For  when  any  perfon  confiders,- 
that  the  mucous  fubftance  before  mentioned  is  found  ta 
vary  in  its  colour,  as  the  climates  vary  from  the  equa- 
tor to  the  poles,  his  mind  muft  be  Inftantly  ftruck  with 
the  hypothefis,  and  he  muft  adopt  it,  without  any  he- 
fitation,  as  the  genuine  caufe  of  the  phenomenon. 

This  fa6l,  of  the  variation  of  the  mucous  fubftance,, 
according  to  the  fituation  of  the  place,  has  been  clear- 
ly afcertained  in  the  numerous  anatomical  experiments 
that  have  been  made  ;  in  which  fubjeds  of  a"ll  nations 
have  come  under  confideration.  The  natives  of  many 
of  the  kingdoms  and  iflcs  of  Afia  are  found  to  have 
their  rete  mucofum  black ;  thofe  of  Africa,  fituated 
near  the  hne,  of  the  fame  colour ;  thofe  of  the  mari- 
time  parts  of  the  fame  continent,  of  a  dufky  brown, 
nearly  approaching  to  it;  and  the  colotir  becomes 
lighter  or  darker  in  proportion  as  the  diftance  from 
the  equator  is  either  greater  ior  lefs.  The  Europeans 
are  the  faireft  inhabitants  of  the  world.  Thofe  fitua- 
ted in  the  moft  fouthern  regions  of  Europe,  have  in 
their  rete  mucofum  a  tinge  of  the  dark  hue  of  their 
African  neighbours  :  hence  the  epidemic  complexion^ 
prevalent  among  them,  is  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the 
pickled  Spanifti  olive;  while  in  this  country,  and  thofe 
fituated  nearer  the  north  pole,  it  appears  to  be  nearly, 
jf  not  abfolutely,  white. 

Thefe  are  fafts  which  anatomy  has  eftablifhed ;  and 
we  acknowledge  them  to  be  fuch,  that  we  cannot  di- 
veft  outfelves  of  the  idea,  that  cHmate  has  a  confidc- 
rable  lhare  in  producing  a  difference  of  colour. 

The  only  objeaion  of  any  confequence  that  has  ever 
been  made  to  the  hypothefis  of  climate,  is  this,  that 
people  under  the  fame  parallels  are  not  exaftly  of  the 
fame  colour.  But  this  is  no  objedion  in  faft ;  for  it 
does  not  follow  that  thofe  countries  which  are  at  aa 
equal  diftance  from  the  equator,  ftiould  have  their 
chmates  the  fame.  Indeed  nothing  is  more  contrary 
to  expenence  than  this.    Climate  depend*  upon  a  va^ 
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plexion.  jtjQjjjj  pia(,£  make  it  cooler,  by  chilirng  the  air  that 
'  is  carried  over  them  by  the  winds.  Large  fprcading 
fucculent  plants,  if  ainong  the  produAions  of  the  foil, 
have  the  fame  elFeft  ;  they  afford  agreeable  cooling 
(hades,  and  a  moift  atmolphere  from  their  continual 
exhalations,  by  which  the  ardour  of  the  fun  is  confi  - 
dcrably  abated.  While  the  foil,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  of  a  fandy  nature,  retains  the  heat  in  an  uncommon 
degree,  and  makes  the  furamers  confiderably  hotter 
than  thofe  which  are  found  to  exift  in  the  fa  ne  lati- 
tude where  the  foil  is  different.  To  this  proximity  of 
what  may  be  termed  burning  funds ,  and  to  the  fulphu- 
rcous  SiA  metallic  particles  which  arc  continually  ex- 
haling from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  is  afcribed  the 
different  degree  of  blacknefs  by  which  fome  African 
nations  are  dillinguifhable  from  each  other,  though 
under  the  fame  parallels.  To  thefe  obfervations  we 
may  add,  that  though  the  ichabitants  of  the  fame  pa- 
rallel are  not  exaftly  of  the  fame  hue,  yet  they  differ 
.only  by  ffiades  of  the  fame  colour;  or,  to  fpeak  with 
more  precifion,  that  there  are  no  two  people,  in  fuch 
a  fituation,  one  of  whom  is  white  and  the  other  black. 

To  fum  Tip  the  whole  Suppofe  we  were  to  take  a 

common  globe  ;  to  begin  at  the  equator ;  to  paint  e- 
very  country  along  the  meridian  Hne  in  fuccefiion  from 
thence  t©  the  poles  ;  and  to  paint  them  with  the  fame 
colour  which  prevails  in  the  refpedtlve  inhabitants  of 
each,  we  fliould  fee  the  black,  with  which  we  had 
been  obliged  to  begin,  infenfibly  changing  to  an  olive, 
and  the  olive,  through  as  many  intermediate  colours, 
to  a  white  :  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ftiould 
complete  any  one  of  the  parallels  according  to  the 
■fame  plan,  we  {hould  fee  a  difference  perhaps  in  the 
appearance  of  fome  of  the  countries  througli  which  it 
ran,  though  the  difference  would  confill  wholly  in 
fhades  of  the  fame  colour. 

The  argument,  therefore,  which  is  brought  againft 
the  hypothefis,  is  fo  far  from  being  an  objedfion,  that 
jt  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  firft  arguments  in  its 
favour  :  for  if  climate  has  really  an  influence  on  the 
mucous  fubftance  of  the  body,  it  is  evident,  that  we 
muft  not  only  expeft  to  fee  a  gradation  of  colour  in 
the  inhabitants  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  but  al- 
fo  different  (hades  of  the  fame  colour  in  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  fame  parallel. 

To  this  argument  may  be  added  one  that  is  uncon- 
trovertible, which  is,  that  when  the  black  inhabitants 
of  Africa  are  tranfplanted  to  colder,  or  the  white  in- 
habitants of  Europe  to  hotter  climates,  their  children, 
'torn  there,  are  of  a  different  colour  from  themfelves  ; 
that  is,  lighter  In  the  hril,  and  darker  in  the  fecond 
inftance. 

As  a  proof  of  the  firft,  we  fhall  give  the  words  of 
the  Abbe  Raynal,  In  his  admired  publication.  "  The 
children,"  fays  he,  "  which  they  (the  Africans)  pro- 
create in  America,  are  not  fo  black  "as  their  parents 
were.  After  each  generation  the  difference  becomes 
more  palpable.  It  Is  poffible,  that  after  a  numerous 
fuccefiion  of  generations,  the  men  come  from  Africa 
would  not  be  dilllnguiihed  from  thofe  of  the  countiy 
into  which  they  may  have  been  tranfplanted." 

This  circumftance  we  have  had  the  pleafure  of  hear- 
ing confirmed  by  a  variety  of  perfons  who  have  been 
"svitneffes  of  the  faS  ;  but  particularly  by  many  intel- 


America,  and  who  have  declared,  that  the  difference 
Is  fo  palpable  in  the  northern  provinces,  that  not  only 
they  themfelves  have  conftantly  obferved  it,  but  that 
they  have  heard  It  obferved  by  others. 

Neither  is  this  .variation  in  the  children  from  the 
colour  of  their  parents  improbable.  The  children  of 
the  blackeft  Africans  are  born  white.  In  this  ilate  • 
they  continue  for  about  a  month,  when  they  change 
to  a  pale  yellow.  In  procefs  of  time  they  become 
brown.  Their  fltin  ftill  continues  to  Increafe  in  dark- 
nefs  with  their  age,  till  It  becomes  of  a  dirty  fallov/ 
black  ;  and  at  length,  after  a  certain  period  of  years, 
gloffy  and  flilnlng.  Now,  if  climate  has  any  influence 
on  the  mucous  fubftance  of  the  body,  this  variation  itj 
the  children  from  the  colour  of  their  parents  is  an  e- 
vent  which  muft  be  reafonably  expeded  :  for  being 
born  white,  and  not  having  equally  powerful  caufes  to  adt 
upon  them  in  colder,  as  their  parents  had  in  the  hotter 
climates  which  they  left,  it  muft  neceffanly  follow, 
that  the  fame  effe£l  cannot  poffibly  be  produced. 

Hence  alfo,  if  the  hypothecs  be  admitted,  may  be 
deduced  the  reafon  why  even  thofe  children  who  have 
been  brought  from  their  country  at  an  early  age  inta 
colder  regions,  have  been  obferved  to  be  of  a  lighter 
colour  than  thofe  who  have  remained  at  home  till  they 
arrived  at  a  ftate  of  manhood.  For  having  undergone 
fome  of  the  changes  which  we  mentioned  to  have  at- 
tended their  countrymen  from  infancy  to  a  certain 
age,  and  having  been  taken  away  before  the  reft  couUi 
be  completed,  thefe  farther  changes,  which  would 
have  taken  place  had  they  remained  at  home,  leenv 
either  to  have  been  checked  in  their  prpgrefs,  or 
weakened  In  their  degree,  by  a  colder  climate. 

We  come  now  to  the  fecond  and  oppofite  cafe ;  for 
a  proof  of  which  we  fliall  appeal  to  the  words  of  Dr 
Mitchell  in  the  Philofophlcal  Tranfa£lIons,  vP  ^']6. 
feft.  4.  The  Spaniards  who  have  Inhabited  Ameri- 
ca under  the  torrid  zone  for  any  time,  are  become  as 
dark  coloured  as  our  native  Indians  of  Virginia,  of 
which  I  myfelf  have  been  a  witnefs ;  and  were  they 
not  to  intermarry  with  the'  Europeans,  but  lead  the 
fame  rude  and  barbarous  lives  with  the  Indians,  It  is 
very  probable,  that,  in  a  fucceffion  of  many  genera- 
tions, they  would  become  as  dark  in  complexion." 

To  this  Inftance  we  fliall  add  one,  which  is  men- 
tioned by-  a  late  writer,  who,  defcribing  tlie  African 
coaft  and  the  European  fj'ttlements  there,  has  the  fol- 
lowing paffage.  "  There  are  feveral  other  fmall  Por- 
tuguefc  fettlenients,  and  one  of  fome  note  at  Mltom- 
ba,  a  river  in  Sierra  Leon.  The  people  here  called 
Portngiiefe,  are  principally  perfons  bred  from  a  mixture 
of  the  firft  Portuguefe  difcoverers  with  the  natives,  and 
now  become,  in  their  complexion  and  woolly  quality 
of  their  hair,  perfect  negroes,  retaining,  however,  a 
fmattering  of  the  Portuguefe  language." 

Thefe  fafts  with  refpeft  to  the  colonlfts  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans are  of  the  higheft  importance  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  and  defcrve  a  ferious  attention.  For  when  we 
know  to  a  certainty  from  whom  they  are  defcended  ; 
when  we  know  that  they  were,  at  the  time  of  their 
tranfplantati©n,  of  the  fame  colour  as  thofe  from  whom 
they  feverally  fprung  ;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  credibly  informed  that  they  have  changed  it  for 
the  native  colour  of  the  place  which  they  now  inhabit; 
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the  evidence  in  fupport  of  thefe  fafts  is  as  great  as  if  a 
•  perfon,  on  the  rennoval  of  two  or  three  famiHes  into 
another  climate,  had  determined  to  afcevtain  the  cir- 
cumftance  ;  as  if  he  had  gone  with  them  and  watched 
their  children  ;  as  if  he  had  communicated  his  obfcrva 
tions  at  his  death  to  a  fuccelTor ;  as  if  his  fuccelfor  had 
profecuted  the  plan  s  and  thus  an  uninterrupted  chain 
of  evidence  had  b?en  kept  up  from  their  firft  removal  to 
any  determined  period  of  fucceeding  time. 

But  though  thefe  fa(fts  feem  fufficient  of  themftlves 
to  confirm  our  opinion,  they  are  not  the  only  fafts 
which  can  be  adduced  in  its  fupport.  It  can  be  fliown, 
that  the  members  of  the  very  fame  family,  when  divid- 
ed from  each  other,  and  removed  into  different  coun- 
tries, have  nut  only  changed  their  family  complexion, 
but  that  they  have  changed  it  to  as  many  different  co- 
lours as  they  have  gone  into  different  regions  of  the 
world.  We  cannot  have,  perhaps,  a  more  ftriking  in- 
ftance  of  this  than  in  the  Jews.  Thefe  people  are  fcat- 
tered  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  They  have 
preferved  themfelves  diflinft  from  the  left.  of  the  world 
by  their  religion  ;  and  as  they  never  intermarry  with 
any  but  thofe  of  their  own  feft,  fo  they  have  no  mix- 
ture of  blood  in  their  veins  that  they  fhould  differ  from 
each  other :  and  yet  nothing  is  more  true,  than  that 
the  Englifh  Jew  is  white,  the  Portuguefe  fwarthy,  the 
Armenian  olive,  and  the  Arabian  Copper  ;  in  fhort, 
that  there  appear  to  be  as  many  different  fpecics  of 
Jews  as  there  are  countries  in  which  they  refide. 

To  thefe  fadls  we  fhall  add  the  following  obferva- 
tion,  that  if  we  can  give  credit  to  the  ancient  hillori- 
ans  in  general,  a  change  from  the  darkeil  black  to  the 
purefl  while  muft  have  aftually  been  accomplifhed.  One 
inftance,  perhaps,  may  be  thought  fufficient.  Herodo- 
tus relates,  that  the  Colchi  were  black,  and  that  they 
had  crifped  hair.    Thefe  people  were  a  detachment  of 
the  Ethiopian  army  under  Sefoflris,  who  followed  him 
in  his  expedition,  and  fettled  in  that  part  of  the  world 
where  Colchis  is  ufually  reprefented  to  have  been  fitua- 
ted.    Had  not  the  fame  author  inforn^ed  us  of  this 
circumflance,  we  flionld  have  thought  it  flrange  that 
a  people  of  this  defcription  fhould  have  been  found  in 
fuch  a  latitude.  Now  as  they  were  undoubtedly  fettled 
there,  and  as  they  were  neither  fo  totally  deflroyed, 
nor  made  any  fuch  rapid  conquefls,  as  that  hiftory 
fhould  notice  the  event,  there  is  great  reafon  to  pre- 
fume  that  their  defcentlants  continued  in  the  fame,  or 
fettled  in  the  adjacent,  country  ;  from  whence  it  will 
follow,  that  they  mufl  have  changed  their  complexion 
to  that  which  is  ohfcrvtd  in  the  inhabitants  of  this  par- 
ticular region  at  the  prtftnt  day  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  black  inhabitants  of  Colchis  muft  have  been 
changed  into  the  fair  Circaffian.     Suppofe,  without 
the  knowledge  of  any  hiflorian,  they  had  made  fuch 
confiderable  conqutfls  as  to  have  fettled  themfelves  at 
the  diflance  of  lO'  o  rr.fles  in  any  one  direction  from 
Colchis,  Hill  they  mufl  have  changed  their  colour  :  For 
had  they  gone  in  30  eaftern  or  weflern  diredtion,  they 
mufl  have  been  of  the  fame  Colour  as  the  Circaflians  ; 
if  to  the  north,  whiter  ;  if  to  the  fouth,  of  a  copper. 
There  are  no  people  within  that  diflance  of  Colchis  who 
are  black. 

From  the  whole  of  the  preceding  obfervations 
•on  the  fubjeft,  we  may  conclude,  that  as  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  cannot  be  olherwife  than 
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the  children  of  the  fame  parents,  and  as  the  difference  Com. 
of  their  appearance  muft  have  of  courfe  proceeded  from  P^e^^'o"' 
incidental  caufes,  thefe  caufes  are  a  com])ination  of     '  "'"^ 
thofe  qualities  which  we  call  climate:  that  the  black- 
nefs  of  the  Africans  is  fo  far  engrafted  in  their  confti- 
tution,  in  a  courfe  of  many  generations,  that  theix' 
children  wholly  inherit  it  if  brought  up  in  the  fame 
fpot ;  but  that  it  is  not  fo  wholly  interwoven  in  their 
nature,  that  it  cannot  be  removed  if  they  are  born  and 
fettled  in  another. 

The  fame  principles  with  the  above  we  find  adopted 
and  further  illuftrated  by  Profeffor  Zimmerman  of 
Brunfwick,  in  his  celebrated  work  The  Geographical 
Hi/lory  of  Man,  &c.    He  there  proves  in  the  n>oft  fa- 
tisfaftory  manner.  That  the  complexion  of  the  human 
fpecies  is  uniforml)^correfpondent  with  the  degree  of 
heat  or  cold  to  which  they  are  habitually  expofcd.  In 
maintaining  this  pofition,  he  makes  a  very  proper  di- 
llindlion  with  regard  to  climate.    By  climates  we  are 
to  underftand,  not  fimply  or  folely  thofe  diftinguifhed 
by  the  geograghical  divifions  of  the  globe,  to  the  ex- 
clufion  of  what  he  terms  phyfical  climate,  or  that  which 
depends  on  the  changes  produced  in  any  given  lati- 
tude by  fuch  adventitious  circumflances  as  the  lower 
or  more  elevated  fituations  of  a  country,  its  being  en- 
compaffed  by  water  or  large  trafts  of  land,  overfpread 
or  furrounded  with  forefts,  placed  in  an  extenfive  plain, 
or  environed  by  lofty  mountains.    Peculiarities  of  the 
like  kind,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  frequently  pre- 
vent the  phyfical  climate  from  correfponding  entirely 
with  the  geographical y  as  a  country  influenced  by  them 
is  often  much  warmer  or  colder  than  other  regions  pla- 
ced under  the  fame  degree  of  latitude.    The  influence 
of  thefe  feeondary  or  modifying  circumflances  has  been 
already  adverted  to,  and  need  not  be  further  enlarged 
upon  :  we  fhall  here  only  obferve,  that  the  erroneous 
reafoning  of  Lord  Kames  on  this  fubjedl  feems  to  have 
been  owing  to  his  inattention  to  the  difference  above 
mentioned.    At  Senegal,  and  in  the  adjacent  lands, 
the  thermometer  is  often  at  1 1 2  or  117  degrees  in  the 
fhade;  and  here  we  find  the  inhabitants  jet  b  ack,  with 
woolly  hair.    The  heat  is  equally  great  in  Congo  and 
Loango,  and  thefe  countries  are  inhabited  by  negroes 
only  ;  whereas  in  Morocco,  to  the  north  of  thefe  re- 
gions, and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  fouth* 
the  heat  is  not  fo  intenfe,  nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  fo 
deep  a  hue.    Lord  Kames  afks,  Wheref  re  are  not  the 
Abyffinians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Zaara  of  as  dark  a 
complexion  as  the  Moors  on  the  coafl  of  Guinea  ? 
M.  Zimmerman  anfwers,   that  *•  thefe  countries  are 
much  cooler.    The  defert  is  not  only  farther  from  the 
equator,  but  the  winds  blowing  over  the  Atlas  moun- 
tains, which  like  the  Alps  are  covered  with  fnow,  and 
the  wefterly  wind  coming  from  the  fea,  muft  conlider- 
ably  mitigate  the  heat.    Nor  is  Abyffinia  fo  warm  as 
either  Monomotopa  or  Guinea.    The  north-eail  winds 
from  the  fide  of  Perfia  and  Arabia  are  cooled  by  their 
paffage  over  the  Red  Sea  :  the  northern  winds  from 
Egypt  lofe  much  of  their  heat  on  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains that  is  extended  between  the  countries :  the 
winds  from  the  fouth  and  the  weft  are  fea-winds.  Thus 
the  only  quarter  from  which  they  can  derive  exceflive 
heat  is  from  the  weft,  as  the  air  on  this  fide  muft  pafs 
over  trafts  of  heated  lands."    For  a  fimilar  reafon  it  is 
that  negroes  are  not  found  either  in  Afia  or  South  A* 
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merica  under  the  equator.  The  fituations  of  thefe 
countries,  our  author  obferves,  expofe  them  to  fea- 
breezes  and  cooling  winds  from  the  continent.  He 
confirms  this  hypothefis  by  obferving,  that  the  moun- 
taineers of  warm  cUmates,  as  in  Barbary  and  Ceylon, 
are  much  fairer  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys : 
that  the  Saracens  and  Moors,  who  conquered  the 
north-eaft  part  of  Africa  in  1 700,  from  being  brown, 
are  become  like  the  negroes  near  the  equator  :  that 
the  Portuguefc,  who  fettled  at  Senegal  in  1400,  be- 
came blacks  ;  and  Tiidela  the  Jew  afferts,  that  his 
countrymen  in  Abyflinia  acquired  the  dark  complexion 
of  the  original  natives. 

Upon  the  whole :  Colour  and  figure  may  be  ftyled 
habits  of  the  body.  Like  other  habits,  they  are  cre- 
ated, not  by  great  and  fudden  imprelTions,  but  by  con- 
tinual and  almoft  imperceptible  touches.  Of  habits 
both  of  mind  and  body,  nations  are  fufceptible  as  well 
as  individuals.  They  are  tranfmitted  to  offspring,  and 
augmented  by  inheritance.  Long  in  growing  to  ma- 
turity, national  features,  like  national  manners,  become 
fixed  only  after  a  fucceflion  of  ages.  They  become, 
however,  fixed  at  lall ;  and  if  we  can  afcertain  any  ef- 
fect produced  by  a  given  ftate  of  weather  or  of  cli- 
mate, it  requires  only  repetition  during  a  fufficient 
length  of  time  to  augment  and  imprefs  it  with  a  per- 
manent charafker.  The  fanguine  countenance  will, 
for  this  reafon,  be  perpetual  in  the  hightll  latitudes  of 
the  temperate  zone;  and  we  fliall  for  ever  find  the 
fwartliy,  the  olive,  the  tawny,  and  the  black,  as  we 
defcend  to  the  fouth. 

The  uniformity  of  the  effeft  in  the  fame  climate, 
and  on  men  in  a  fimilar  ftate  of  fociety,  proves  the 
power  and  certainty  of  the  caufe.  If  the  advocates  of 
different  human  fpecies  fuppofe  that  the  beneficent 
Deity  hath  created  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  becaufe  thefc  colours  are  beft  adapted 
to  their  refpeftive  zones  ;  it  farely  places  his  benevo- 
lence in  a  more  advantageous  light  to  fay,  he  has  given 
to  human  nature  the  power  of  accommodating  itfelf  t& 
every  zone.  This  pliancy  of  nature  is  favourable  to 
the  unions  of  the  moft  dittant  nations,  and  facilitates 
the  acqulfition  and  the  extenfion  of  fcience,  which 
wtould  otherwife  be  confined  to  few  objefts  and  to  a 
very  limited  range.  It  opens  the  way  particularly  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit  ;  a  fub- 
|e£t  fo  important  and  interefting  to  man.  It  -is  veri- 
jfied  by  experience.  Mankind  are  for  ever  changing 
their  habitations  by  conquefts  or  by  commerce  ;  and 
we  find  them  in  all  climates,  not  only  able  to  endure 
the  change,  but  fo  aflimllated  by  time,  that  we  cannot 
fay  with  certainty  whofe  anceftor  was  the  native  of  the 
clime,  and  whofc  the  intruding  foreigner.. 

All  the  foregoing  obfervations  have  beeu  well  reca- 
pitulated, illnftratcd  by  new  fafts,  and  enforced  by 
additional  reafoning  founded  on  experience,  by  the 
Reverend  Dr  S.  S.  Smith,  prcfiifTor  of  moral  philofo- 
phy  in  the  college  of  New  jcrfcy,  in  his  EJfay  on  the 
Caufes  of  the  Variety  of  Complexion  and  Figure  in  the  Hu- 
man Species;  to  which  the  reader  who  vvlflies  for  fur- 
ther fatisfaclion  on  the  fubjeft  is  referred. 

COMPLEXUS;  and  Complexvs  Minor,  or  Tra- 
helo-mnfoiddcus :   two  mufclcs  in  the  pofterior  part  of 
the  trunk.    See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcles. 
COMPLICATION,  in  general,  denotes  the  blend- 


ing, or  rather  Interweaving,  of  feveral  different  things  Comp 
together  :  thus,  a  perfon  afflidled  with  feveral  diforders 
at  the  fame  time,  is  faid  to  labour  under  a  complica- 
tion  of  diforders. 

COMPLINE,  the  laft  divifion  of  the  Romifh  bre- 
viary. It  was  inftltuted  to  implore  God's  proteftion 
during  the  night,  as  the  prime  is  for  the  day.  It  is 
recited  after  fun-fet;  and  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  com- 
pletes the  office  for  the  24  hours. 

COMPLUTENSIAN  bible.  See  Bible  (Greek ). 
COMPONE,  or  Componed,  or  Gobony,  in  heral- 
dry.   A  bordure  compone  is  that  formed  or  compofed 
of  a  row  of  angular  parts,  or  chequers  of  two  colours. 

COMPONED,  or  Composed,  isalfo  ufed  in  gene- 
neral  for  a  bordure,  a  pale,  or  a  fefs,  compofed  of  two 
different  colours  or  metals  difpofed  alternately,  fepa- 
rated  and  divided  by  fillets,  excepting  at  the  corners 
where  the  junftures  are  made  in  form  of  a  goat's 
foot. 

COMPOSITE,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  com- 
pounded, or  made  up  of  feveral  others  united  together:, 
thus. 

Composite  Numbers,  are  fuch  as  can  be  meafured. 
exaftlv  by  a  number  exceeding  unity ;  as  6  by  2  or 
3,  or  10  by  5,  &c.  fo  that  4  is  the  loweft  compofite- 
number.  Compofite  numbers,  between  themfelves, 
are  thofe  which  have  fome  common  meafure  befides 
unity  ;  as  12  and  15,  as  being  both  meafured  by  3. 

CoMPOsits.  Order,  in.  arcliitefture,  the  lall  of  the 
five  orders  of  columns;  fo  called  becaufe  its  capital  is 
compofed  out  of  thofe  of  the  other  columns,  borrow- 
ing a  quarter-round  from  the  Tulcan  and  Doric,  a  row 
of  leaves  from  the  Corinthian,  and  volutes  from  the 
lonlc.^  Its  corniche  has  fimple  modillions  or  dentils.. 
It  is  alfo  called  the  Roman  or  Italic  order,  as  having 
been  Invented  by  the  Romans.  By  moft  authors  it  if. 
ranked  after  the  Corinthian,  either  as  being  the  ntxt 
rieheft,  or  the  laft  invented.  See  Architecture,, 
n.°48. 

COMPOSITION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  uniting 
or  putting  together  feveral  things,  fo  as  to  form  one 
whole,  called  a  compound. 

Composition  of  Ideas,  >  an  aft  of  the  mind,  whereby 
it  unites  feveral  fimple  ideas  into  one  conception  or 
complex  idea. 

When  we  are  provided  with  a  fufficient  ftock  of 
fimple  ideas,  and  have  by  habit  and  ufe  rendered  them 
familiar  to  our  piinds,  they  become  the  component  parts 
of  other  ideas  flill  more  complicated,  and  form  what, 
we  may  call  a  fecond  order  of  compound  notions.  I'his 
procefs  may  be  continued  to  any  degree  of  compofitlon 
we  pleafe,  mounting  from  one  ftage  to  another,  and. 
enlarging  the  number  of  combinations. 

CoM^^osiTiON,  in  grammar,  the  joining  of  two  words 
together  ;  or  prefixing  a  particle  to  another  word,  to 
augment,  diminifh,  or  change  its  iignlfication. 

Composition,  in  logic,  a  method  of  reafoning,,. 
whereby  we  proceed  from  fome  general  felf-evident 
truth  to  other  particular  and  Angular  ones. 

In  difpefing  and  putting  together  our  thoughts,  there 
are  two  ways  of  proceeding  equally  within  our  choice: 
for  we  may  fo  fuppofe  the  truths,  relating  to  any  part 
of  knowledge,  as  they  prefented  themfelves  to  the 
mind  in  the  manner  of  inveftigaticn  ;  carrying  on  the 
feries  of  proofa  in  a  reverfe  order,  till  they  at  laft  ter^ 
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mpofi-  mlnate  in  firft  principles  :  or  beginning  with  thefe  prin- 
ciples, we  may  take  the  contrary  way;  and  from  them 
deduce,  by  a  direft  train  of  reafoning,  all  the  feveral 
propofitions  we  want  to  eflablifli. 

This  diverfity  in  the  manner  of  arranging  our 
thoughts  gives  rife  to  the  twofold  divifion  of  method 
cfcabhflied  among  logicians;  the  one  called  analytic 
method,  or  the  method  of  refolution,  inafmach  as  it 
traces  things  back  to  their  fo'uice,  an:l  refolves  know- 
ledgx  into  its  lirll  and  original  principles.  This  me- 
thod ftands  in  contradiftindiion  to  the  -net hod  of  com- 
pofition  ;  or,  as  it  is  otherwife  called,  the  fynthdic 
method  :  for  here  we  proceed  by  gathering  together 
the  feveral  fcattered  pai'ts  of  knowledge,  a"nd  combi- 
ning them  into  one  fyftem,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that 
the  underllanding  is  enabled  didinftly  to  follow  truth 
through  all  the  different  ftages  of  gradation. 

Composition,  in  mufic,  is  the  art  of  inventing  and 
writing  airs  ;  of  accompanying  them  with  a  fuitable 
harmony;  in  fhort,  of  forming  a  complete  piece  of  mu- 
fjc  in  aU  its  parts. 

The  knowlege  of  melody,  harmony,  and  its  rules, 
is  the  foundation  of  compofition.  Without  doubt, 
it  is  neceflary  to  know  in  what  manner  chords  fhould 
be  filled,  how  to  prepare  and  refolve  diffonances, 
how  to  find  the  fundamental  bafs,  and  how  to  put  In 
practice  all  the  other  minutise  of  elementary  know- 
ledge ;  but  with  the  mechanical  rules  of  harmony  alone, 
-one  is  by  no  means  better  qualified  to  underiland  the 
art,  and  operate  in  the  practice  of  compofition,  than 
to  form  himfelf  for  eloquence  upon  all  the  rhetorical 
precepts  exhibited  in  grammar.  We  need  not  fay,  that 
befides  this,  it  is  neceffary  to  underftand  the  genius 
and  compafs  of  voices  and  inftruments;  to  judge  what 
airs  may  be  of  eafy,  and  what  of  dif5cult,  execution  ; 
to  obferve  what  will,  and  what  will  not,  be  produc- 
tive of  tny  efteft  ;  to  feel  the  chaiader  of  different 
movements,  as  well  as  that  of  different  modulations, 
that  both  may  be  always  fuitably  applied  ;  to  know 
the  different  rules  eftabliflied  by  convention,  by  tafte, 
by/ caprice,  or  by  pedantry,  as  fugues,  imitations,  or 
in  pieces  where  the  fubje£l  is  confined  to  uniform 
laws  in  its-harmony,  melody,  rhithmus,  &c.  All  thefe 
acquifitions  are  ftill  no  more  than  preparatives  for 
•compofition  :  but  the  compofer  muft  find  in  his  own 
genius  the  fources  of  beautiful  melody,  of  ftiblime  har- 
mony, the  pidlurefque,  and  the  expreffive  in  mufic  ; 
he  muft,  In  fhort,  be  capable  of  perceiving,  and  of 
forming,  the  order  of  the  whole  piece  ;  to  follow  the 
relations  and  aptitudes  of  which  It  is  fufceptible  in 
every  kind  ;  to  Inflame  his  foul  with  the  fpirit  and  en- 
thufiafm  of  the  poet,  rather  than  chlldlfhly  amufe  him- 
felf with  punning  in  harmony,  or  adapting  the  mufic 
to  each  particular  word.  It  Is  with  reafon  that  our 
mulicians  have  given  the  name  of  words  to  the  poems 
which  they  fet  to  mufic.  It  appears  evident  from 
their  manner  of  exprefling  them,  that,  In  their  appre- 
henfion,  they  feemed  words,  and  words  alone.  One 
would  be  tempted  to  Imagine,  particularly  during  fome 
of  thefe  laft  years,  that  the  rules  for  the  formation 
and  fucceffion  of  chords  have  caufed  all  the  reft  to  be 
neglefted  or  forgot ;  and  that  harmony  has  made  no 
acquifitions  but  at  the  expence  of  what  is  general  and 
elfential  in  the  mufical  art.  All  our  artifts  know  how 
to  fill  a  chord  with  its  conftltuent  founds,  or  a  piece  of 
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harmony  with  Its  conftltuent  parts ;  but  not  a  foul  Compofi- 
amongft  them  feels  a  ray  of  compofition.    As  to  what  ,^        „ , 
remains,   though  the  fundamental  rules  of  counter-  * 
point,  or  mufic  in  parts,  continue  ftill  the  fame,  they 
are  more  or  lefs  rigorous  and  inflexible  In  proportion 
as  the  parts  increafe  in  number  ;  for  according  as  the 
parts  are  multiplied,  the  difficulty  of  compofition  is 
heightened,  and  the  rules  are  lefs  f^vere. — Compofi- 
tions  in  two  parts  are  called  dueltos  when  the  two  per- 
formers fing  equally  ;  that  is  to  fay,  when  the  fiibjeft 
is  no  further  extended,  but  divided  between  them :  but 
if  the  fubjeft  Is  in  one  part  alone,  and  the  fubord'uate 
harmony  no  more  than  an  accompanyment,  the  firft  part 
is  then  either  called  a  redtathe  or  'd  foio;  and  the  other 
an  accompanyment,  or  continued  bafs,  if  it  Is  a  bafs.     It  ^ 
is  the  fame  cafe  with  the  trio,  with  corapofitions  in  three, 
in  four,  or  in  five  parts. 

Tiie  name  of  compofition  is  likewife  given  to  fuch. 
pieces  of  mufic  themfelves  as  are  formed  according  to 
the  fules  of  the  art.  For  this  reafon  the  duetts,  trios, 
quarti-ttos,  which  have  juft  been  mentioned,  are  called 
compojitions . 

Compofitions  are  either  formed  for  the  voice  alone, 
or  for  inftruments,  or  for  voices  and  Inftruments  join- 
ed. Full  chorufes  and  fongsare  the  only  compofitions 
principally  Intended  for  the  voice,  though  fomctimes 
inftruments  are  joined  with  it  to  fupport  it.  Compo- 
fitions for  Intlruments  are  intended  to  be  executed  by 
a  band  In  the  orcheftra,  and  then  they  are  called 
fymphonies,  concertos ;  or  for  fome  particular  fpecies 
of  inftruments,  and  then  they  are  called  pieces  or  fo- 
natas. 

Such  compofitions  as  are  deftined  both  for  voices 
and  Inftruments,  have  been  generally  divided  into 
two  capital  fpecies,  w'z.  the  facred  and  the  fecular. 
The  compofitions  deftined  for  the  church,  whether 
pfalms,  hymns,  anthems,  or  refponfives,  are  in  gene- 
ral diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  church-mujic,  and 
chara£lerized  by  their  intention  to  be  fung  with  words. 
Secular  mufic  in  general  may  likewife  be  divided  Into 
two  kinds  ;  theatrical  and  chamber  mufic.  Of  the  firft 
kind  is  that  ufed  in  the  operas  ;  the  fubdivifions  of  the 
fecond  are  endlefs.  Solos,  concertos,  cantatas,  fongs, 
and  airs,  almofl  of  every  kind,  which  are  not  adapted 
to  the  church  or  the  ilage,  may  be  included  in  the  Idea 
of  chamher-mufic. 

In  general,  it  Is  thought,  that  facred  mufic  requires 
deeper  fcience,  and  a  more  accurate  obfervation  of 
rules;  the  fecular  fpecies  gives  more  indulgence  to  ge- 
nius, and  fubfifts  in  greater  variety. 

But  we  muft  here  obferve,  that  the  ecclefiaftical 
mufic  now  ufed,  or  rather  profaned  and  murdered, 
amongft  us,  though  regular  In  Its  harmony,  is  fimple 
In  Its  compofition,  and  demands  not  that  profound 
knowledge  in  the  art,  either  to  form  or  comprehend 
It,  which  Rouffeau,  whom  till  now  we  have  followed 
In  this  article,  feems  to  Imagine.  His  affertlon  can 
only  be  applicable  to  the  church-mufic  of  Italy.  That 
which  is  now  eftabhfiied  amongft  us  feems  not  to  be 
Indigenous,  but  transferred  with  the  Calviniftical  li- 
turgy from  Geneva ;  and  as  It  is  Intended  for  popular 
ufe,  It  can  by  no  means  be  eftcemed  an  high  exertion 
of  the  mufical  art:  yet,  however  fimple,  It  is  pleafing; 
and,  when  properly  performed,  might  elevate  the  foul 
to  a  degree  of  devotion,  and  even  of  rapture,  which 
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at  prcfent  wt  are  fo  far  from  feeling,  that  we  rather 
feem  to  fleep  or  to  howl,  than  to  fing  the  praife  of 
God.  Perhaps  our  clergy  may  find  more  advantage  in 
c  ultivating  their  farms  ;  but  they  would  furely  feel  a 
higher  and  diviner  pleafure  in  cultivating  the  tailes  and 
voices  of  their  people.  The  one,  however,  is  not  in- 
compatible with  the  other.  An  hour  of  relaxation  in 
a  winter  evening  might  ferve  for  the  accomplilhment 
of  this  pious  purpofe  ;  and  one  fiiould  imagine,  that, 
independent  of  religious  confiderations,  the  fpirit  of 
the  craft  might  dictate  fuch  a  meafure  as  calculated  to 
produce  popular  entertainment  and  gain  popular  af- 
fection. 

In  compolition,  the  author  either  confines  himfelf, 
as  a  fubjedt,  to  the  mere  mechanical  modulations  and 
arrangements  of  found ;  and,  as  his  end,  to  the  pleafure 
of  the  ear  alone ;  or  otherwife  he  foars  a  nobler  height ; 
he  afpires  to  imitative  mufic  ;  he  endeavours  to  ren- 
der the  hearts  and  fouls  of  his  auditors  diuftile  by  his- 
art,  -and  thus  to  'produce  the  noblell  emotions  and 
iRoft  falutary  cffeits.  In  the  firft  view,  it  is  only 
necelTary  that  he  fhould  look  for  beautiful  founds  al^d: 
agreeable  chords  ;  but  in  thefecond,  he  ought  to  con^ 
fider  mufic  in  its  conformity  with  the  accents  of  the 
human  voice,  and  in  the  expreflive  powers  of  notes 
harmonically  combined  to  fignify  or  paint  fuch  objefts 
as  are  fufceptible  of  imitation.  In  Rouffeau's  article 
Opera^  fome  ideas  may  be  found  by  which  the  art  may 
be  ennobled  and  elevated,  by  forming  mufic  into  z. 
language  more  powerful  and  pathetic  than,  eloc^uence 
itfelf.    See  Opsra. 

Composition,  in  literature,  the  ait  of  forming 
and  arranging  fentiments,  and  cloathing  them  with 
language  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjeA  r  dif- 
Kourfe.  See  the  articles  Language,  Oratory,  Po- 
etry, Dialogue,  Epistle,  and  History. 

Composition,  in  chemiflry,  is  the  union  and  com- 
bination of  feveral  fubftances  of  different  natures,  from 
which  a  compound  body  refidts.  From  this  union  of 
bodies  of  different  natures,  a  body  is  formed,  of  a  mix- 
ed nature,  which  Becker  and  Stahl  have  called  a  mix- 
ture, and  which  may  be  called  combination,  or  chemical 
compojition,  to  avoid  the  equivocal  fenfe  of  the  word 
mixture.  By  this  laft,  we  underftand  only  a  mere  ap- 
pofition  of  parts;  and  which  would  therefore  give  a 
very  falfe  idea  of  chemical  compofition,  in  which  a 
mutual  adhefion  takes  place  between  the  combined 
fubttanccs. 

Composition,  in  painting,  includes  the  invention 
as  well  as  difpofition  of  the  figures,  the  choice  of  at- 
titudes, &c» 

Compofition,  therefore,  confifts  of  two  parts  ;  one 
of  which  finds  out,  by  means  of  hillory,  proper  ob- 
jefts  for  a  picture  j  and  the  other  difpofes  them  to  ad- 
vantage.   See  Painting. 

Composition,  in  pharmacy,  the  art  or  aft  of  mixr 
Ing  divers  ingredients  together  into  a  medicine  fo  as 
tiiey  may  aiEft  each  other's  virtues,  fupply  each  other's 
defedts,  or  correfit.  any  ill  qualities  thereof.   See  Phar.- 

MACY. 

Composition,  in  commerce,  a  contraft  between 
an  infolvent  debtor  and  his  creditors,  whereby  the 
latter  accept  of  a  part  of  the  debt  in  compofition  for 
the  whole,  and  give  a  geaeral  acquittance  accord- 
ingly- 
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Composition,  in  printing,  commonly  termed  com' 
pojfigt  the  arranging  of  feveral  types  or  letters  in  the 
compofing-ftick,  in  order  to  form  a  hne;  and  of  fe- 
veral lines  ranged  in  order,  in  the  galley,  to  make  a 
page  ;  and  of  feveral  pages,  to  maice  a  form.  See 
Printing- 
compos  ITiE,  in  botany..  The  name  of  a  clafs 
in  Hermannua  and  Royen  ;  as  hkewife  of  an  order  in 
Linnaeus's  fragments  of  a  natural  method,  confiding 
in  general  of  the  plants  which  have  the  charaAcrs 
enumerated  in  the  following  article.  A  particular 
defcription  of  this  order  is  given  under  the  article 
Syngenesia,  which  includes  all  the  compound 
flowers. 

COMPO.SITUS  FLOS,  in  botany,  an  aggregate' 
flo  wer  compofed  of  many  Jlofculi  Jejjih's,  on  a  common 
entire  receptacuhim,  with  a  common  perianthium,  and. 
whofe  antherEe  being  five  in  number  unite  in  the  form 
of  a  cyhnder ;  the  flofcuh  are  inoni)pctalous,  and  under 
each  of  them  is  a  monofpermous.gtrmen.  Compound 
fl'Qwers  are  either  liguhti,  tuhulofi,  or  radiati. 

COMPOST,  in  agriculture,  denotes  a  certain  kind 
of  mixture  defigncd  to  affilt  the  foil  in  t  -  e  way  of  ve- 
getation, inltead  of  dung.  The  requifites  for  a  com- 
poft  are,  i.  That  it  ouglit  to  be  cheaper  than  the 
quantity  of  dung  required  for  an  equal  extent  of  foiL 
2.  It  ought. to  be  lefs  bulky  ;  and,  3.  It  ought  to  pro- 
duce equal- tifefts. 

Under  the  article  Agriculture,  we  have  endea-- 
vcmred  to'  fiiow,  that  the  true  vegetable  food  confifts 
in  reality  of  the  putiid  effluvia  proceeding  from  (de- 
cayed animal  and  vegetable  fubftances.  If  this  theory- 
is  admitted,  the  hope  of  making  compofts  as  a  fucce- 
daneum  for  dung  is  but  very  fuiall,  unlefs  they  are 
made  of  putrefied  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances  ;  in. 
which  cafe,  unlefs  in  very  fingular  circumftances,  they 
will  prove  much. dearer  than  dung  itfelf.  Several  at- 
tempts, however,  have  been  made  by  thofe  who  had 
other  views  concerning  the  nature  of  the  true  vege- 
table food.  An  oil-compoil  is  recommended  in  the 
Georgical  Eflays,  upon  a  fuppofition  that  the  food  of 
vegetables  is  of  an  oily  nature.  It  is  made  as  follows : 
"  Take  of  North  American  potafti  1 2  lb.  Break  the  fait 
into  fmall  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a  convenient  veffel 
with  four  gallons  of  water.  Let  the  mixture  ftand  48. 
hours;  then  add  coarfe  train  oil  14  gallons.  In  a  few 
days  tlie  fait  will  be  diflc)lved,  and  the  mixture,  upon 
ftirring,  will  become  nearly  uniform.  Take  I4buflieli 
of  fand,  or  20  of  dry  mold;  upon  thefe  pour  the  above 
liquid  ingredients.  Turn  this  compofition  frequently 
over,  and  in  fix  months  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe.  When: 
the  liquid  ingredients  are  put  to  one  or  two  hogftiead* 
water,  a  liquid  compoft  will  be  formed,,  which  muftbe 
ufed  with  a  water  cart." 

This  compoft,  however,  the  inventor  himfelf  owns 
to  be  inferior  to  rotten  dung,  as  indeed  may  very  na» 
turally  be  fuppofed  ;  yet  in  fome  cafes  it  feems  ca- 
pable of  doing  fervice,  as  will  appear  from  fome  of 
the  following  experiments  which  we  extra6t  from  the 
cffays  above  mentioned. 

Exp.  I.  By  the  author  of  the  effays.  **  I  took  four 
pots,  n°  1,  2,  3,4.  N  I.  contained  I2lb.  of  barren 
fand,  with  i  oz.  of  the  fand  oil  compoft.  2.  con- 
tained i2lb.  of  fand  without  any  mixture.  N'  3.  had 
lalb.  of  fand  with  half  an  ounce  of  flaked  lime.  N'  4. 
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Compoft.  had  1 2lb.  of  fand  with  40Z.  of  the  fand  oil-compoft. 

'""'■v   In  the  month  of  March,  I  put  fix  grains  of  wheat  in- 
to each  pot,  and  during  the  fummer,  I  occafionally 
•watered  the  plants  with  filtrated  water.  All  the  time 
the  plants  were  confuming  the  farina,  I  could  obferve 
very  little  difference  in  their  appearance.  But  after 
one  month's  growth,  I  remarked  that  n*^  I.  was  the 
belt ;  n°  2.  the  next  ;  n°  3.  the  next;  and  n'^  4.  much 
the  worft."  The  fame  differences  were  obferv-ed  in 
AuguA:,  whtn  u-^  I.  the  beii,  had  hve  fniall  ears,  which 
contained  a  few  poor  grains  of  wheat. 

£x/>.  II.  By  the  fame.  "  In  the  month  of  June,  I 
feltc'ted  four  lands  of  equal  goodnefs  in  a  field  in- 
tended for  turnips.  The  foil  was  alight  fand,  with  a 
tolerable  quantity  of  vegetable  earth  amongft  it.  It 
was  ploughed  out  of  fward  in  No\'ember,  and  had  not 
borne  a  crop  for  many  years.  I  fhall  diftinguifti  my 
experimental  lands  by  n°  i,  2,  3,  4.  i.  was  ma- 
nured with  rotten  dung;  n°  2.  with  oil-compoft;  n°  3. 
wjtli  lime  ;  n°  4.  was  left  without  any  drelfing.  On 
the  20th  of  June  they  were  all  fown  with  turnip-feed 
broad-caft,  and  during  the  courfe  of  the  leafon  were 
twice  hoed.  In  Novcm.ber  I  viewed  the  field,  and  made 
the  following  remarks.  N'  i.the  bell;  n-  2.  the  next; 
n°  3.  the  worit ;  n*^  4.  better  than  n°3."  Here  the 
oil-compoft  appears  in  a  favourable  liglit  ;  but  other 
trials,  made  with  equal  accuracy,  feem  rather  to  prove, 
that  it  is  not  proper  for  turnips,  barley,  or  quick 
growing  vegetables.  It  requires  being  meliorated  by 
the  atmofphere,  and  therefore  is  better  adapted  for 
winter  crops. 

ExJ).  III.  by  the  fame.  "  In  the  month  of  May, 
I  planted  12  alleys  that  lay  between  my  afparagusbeds 
with  cauliflower  plants.  Each  alley  took  up  about  30 
plants.  One  of  the  alleys  I  fet  apart  for  an  experi- 
ment with  the  oil-compoft,  prepared  according  to  the 
direftions  already  given.  About  an  handful  of  the 
compoft  was  put  to  the  root  of  each  cauliflower  plant. 
In  all  other  refpefts  the  alley  was  managed  like  the 
reft.  I'he  plants  in  general  flowered  very  well ;  but 
thofe  to  which  I  applied  the  compoft  fprung  up  hafti- 
ly  with  fmall  ftalks,  and  produced  very  poor  flowers. 
1  imputed  this  unfavourable  appearance  to  the  frefli- 
nefs  of  the  compoft,  which  was  only  a  few  weeks  old. 
In  the  September  following  this  unfuccefsful  expe- 
riment, I  planted  the  fame  alleys  with  early  cab- 
bages. The  neceflity  of  meliorating  the  compoft  was 
in  this  trial  fully  confirmed.  For  the  cabbages  that 
grew  upon  the  alley,  which  in  May  had  received  the 
compoft,  were  larger  and  in  all  refpefts  finer  than  the 
others." 

£xj>.  IV.  by  James  Stovin,  Efq;  of  Doncafter. 
**  In  the  year  1769,  I  made  the  following  trial  with 
the  oil-compoft,  prepared  as  above  directed.  One  aci"e 
fown  with  barky,  and  manured  with  oil-compoft  at 
18  s.  produced  five  quarters  five  buftiels.  An  acre 
adjoining,  fown  with  barley,  and  manured  with  12 
loads  of  rotten  dung  at  3I.  produced  four  quarters 
three  buftiels  and  two  pecks.  The  compoft-barley 
v/as  bolder  and  better  corn  than  the  other.  In  the 
year  1770,  the  dunged  acre  produced  of  rye,  three 
quarters.  The  compoft  acre  of  ditto,  two  quarters 
fix  buftiels.  In  the  year  1 7  7 1 ,  the  fame  lands  were 
Xown  with  oats,  and  the  produce  was  greatly  in  fa- 
Tour  gf  the  dunged  acre.    TheCe  experimental  lands 
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were  in  a  common  field  that  had  been  long  under  the  Compoft, 

plough." 

Exp.  V.  by  Richard  Townly,  Efq.  of  Belfield. 
"  In  the  fpring  1770,  I  prepared  a  piece  of  ground 
for  onions.  It  was  laid  out  into  fix  beds  of  the  fame 
fize,  and  which  were  all  /own  at  the  fame  time.  Over 
two  of  them,  the  oil  compoft  was  fcattered  in  a  very 
moderate  quantity.  Over  other  two,  pigeon's  dung  ; 
and  0"er  the  remaining  two,  lome  of  my  <weed-compoj} 
(formed  of  putrefied  vegetables),  which  I  efteem  one 
of  the  beft  manures,  for  moft  vegetables,  that  can  be 
made.  The  onions  came  up  very  well  in  all  the  beds; 
but,  in  about  fix  weeks,  thofe  that  were  fed  with  the 
oil-compoft,  plainly  difcovered  the  advantage  they  had 
over  the  reft,  by  their  luxuriancy  and  colour,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  fummer  perfected  the  fineil  crop  I  had 
ever  feen,  being  greatly  fuperior  to  the  others  both  in 
quantity  and  fize.  The  fame  fpring  I  made  an  expe- 
riment upon  four  rows  of  cabbages,  fet  at  the  diftancc 
of  four  feet  every  way.  Two  were  manured  with  oil- 
compoft,  and  two  with  my  own.  All  the  plants  were 
unluckily  damaged,  juft  before  they  began  to  form,  by 
fome  turkies  getting  into  the  field  and  [plucking  ofF 
the  grcateft  part  of  the  leaves.  However,  they  fo  far 
recovered,  in  the  September  following,  from  22  to;^ 
281b.  a-piece.  The  rows  proved  fo  equal  in  goodnefs^ 
that  I  could  not  determine  which  had  the  advantage. 
The  fame  year,  one  part  of  a  field  of  wheat  expofed  to 
the  north-eaft  winds,  which,  that  fpring,  continued  ta 
blow  for  a  month  or  five  weeks,  appeared  very  poor 
and  languid  at  the  time  of  tillering.  Over  it  I  order- 
ed fome  of  the  oil-compoft  to  be  fown  with  the  hand  j 
which  not  only  recovered,  but  alfo  puftied  forwards 
the  wheat  plants  in  that  part  of  the  field,  fo  as  to- 
make  them  little  inferior,  if  any,  to  the  reft.  The  fame 
fpring,  I  made  a  comparative  experiment,  upon  four 
contiguous  lands  of  oats,  between  the  oil-compoft. 
and  my  own  weed-compoft.  .  The  latter  had  manlfeft- 
ly  the  advantage,  though  the^  other  produced  a  very 
large  and  fine  crop.  I  alfo  tried  the  oil-compoft  up- 
on carrots,  and  it  anfwered  exceedingly  well.  I 
did  the  fame  this  year  ('771)  both  upon  them  and 
my  onions,  and  have  the  fineft  crops  of  thefe  vege- 
tables I  ever  faw  any  where  upon  the  fame  compafa 
of  ground." 

Exp.  VI.  by  Mr  J.  Broadbent  of  Berwick,  in  EI- 

met  near  Leeds.  "  On  the  firft  of  October  1771^ 

I  fowed  two  acres  of  a  light  channelly  foil  with  wheat, 
and  harrowed  in  the  compoft  with  the  grain.  Being; 
at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  a  large  town,  we  find 
it  very  difficult  and  expenfive  to  procure  rotten  dung 
in  fufficient  quantity  for  our  tillage  lands,  for  which, 
reafon  we  have  recourfe  to  land-dreffings  both  for  our 
winter  and  fpring-corn.  Rape-duft  and  foot  are  prin- 
cipally ufed  ;  but  the  prefent  price  of  both  thefe  ar- 
ticles is  a  hea^y  tax  upon  the  farmer.  To  obviate  that 
inconvenieace,  I  refolved  to  make  trial  of  the  oil- 
compoft  ;  and  from  what  I  have  obferved  in  this  one 
experiment,  I  am  encouraged  to  make  a  more  exten- 
five  ufe  of  it  the  next  year.  Being  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  foot,  I  am  fatisfied^ 
that  the  above  two  acres  produced  as  good  a  crop  of 
wheat  as  if  they  had  been  drelTed  with  that  excellent 
manure." 

On  the  fuppofition  that  vegetables  are  fupported  hy 
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■Compoft.  matters  of  a  faline  nature,  compoils  formed  of  diffe- 
^"-^  '  rent  forts  of  falts  have  been  contrived,  but  with  lefs 
fuccefs  than  the  one  above  treated  of.  A  famous  com- 
pofitlon  of  this  kind  was  lately  fold  by  patent,  under 
the  name  of  Baron  Van  Haak's  compojl.  Tlie  follow- 
ing experiment  is  mentioned  in  the  Georgical  EfTays, 
as  made  with  a  view  to  determine  the  virtues  of  it 
compared  with  tlie  oil-compoft  and  foot  mixed  with 
afhes. — "  In  the  beginning  of  April  1773,  an  acre  of 
land  was  fown  with  forward  oats.  I  pitched  upon  one 
land  in  the  middle  of  the  piece,  which  I  eileemed  bet- 
ter than  any  of  the  reft,  and  upon  this  I  fcattered  Ba- 
ron Van  Haak's  compoft,  in  the  quantity  direfted  in 
his  inftrufitions.  On  one  fide  I  manured  a  land  with 
the  oil-compoft,  but  rather  with  a  lefs  quantity  than 
direded;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  I  manured  two  lands 
with  dry  coal-aftics  fifted  fine,  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  foot.  The  lands  upon  which  this  experiment  was 
made,  were  much  worn  out  with  a  long  fucceffion  of 
crops.  The  lands  which  had  the  benefit  of  the  aflies 
and  foot,  produced  an  exceeding  fine  crop  ;  the  oil- 
compoft  produced  a  tolerable  good  one  ;  but  that 
which  had  only  the  afliftance  of  the  baron's  com- 
poft, produced  a  very  poor  one.  It  could  not  have 
been  worfe  had  it  been  left  deftitute  of  every  aihft- 
ance." 

Compofts,  made  with  putrefied  animal  fubftances, 
will  no  doubt  anfwer  much  better,  in  moft  cafes,  than 
any  other  kind  of  manure,  but  they  are  difficult  to  be 
procured.  The  following  is  recommended  by  Dr  Hun- 
ter of  York. — "  Take  a  fufficient  quantity  of  faw- 
duft,  incorporate  it  with  the  blood  and  offal  of  a 
flaughter-houfe,  putting  a  layer  of  one  and  a  layer  of 
the  other  till  the  w  hole  becomes  a  moift  and  fetid  com- 
pofition.  Two  loads  of  this  compoft,  mixed  with 
three  loads  of  earth,  will  be  fufficient  for  an  acre  of 
wheat  or  fpring-corn.  Being  a  kind  of  top-dreffing, 
it  fliould  be  put  on  at  the  time  of  fowing,  and  har- 
rowed in  with  the  grain.  The  prefent  year  I  have  a 
field  of  wheat  manured  in  this  manner,  and  have  the 
pleafure  to  fay,  that  it  is  extremely  clean,  and  has  all 
the  appearance  of  turning  out  an  excellent  crop.  As 
this  kind  of  compoft  lies  in  a  fmall  compafs,  it  feems 
■well  adapted  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  farmers  as  are  obliged 
to  bring  their  manures  from  a  diftance.  It  is  befides 
extremely  rich,  and  will  probably  continue  in  the  land 
-much  longer  than  fold-yard  or  ftable-dung.  I  appre- 
hend that  it  is  capable  of  reftoring  worn  out  land  to 
.  its  original  frefhnefs;  and  I  am  induced  to  be  of  that 
opinion,  from  the  appearance  of  the  above  crop,  which 
is  now  growing  upon  land  much  impoveriftxed  by  bad 
management." 

Another  compoft,  prepared  from  whales  fleffi,  is 
recommended  by  Mr  Charles  Chaloner.— "  I  have  a 
particular  pleafure  (fays  he)  in  defcribing  and  ma- 
king pubHc  the  beft  method  of  forming  a  compoft 
from  whales  flefti,  as  recommended  to  me  by  Dr  Hun- 
ter. Having  marked  out  the  length  and  breadth  of 
your  intended  dung-hill,  make  the  firft  layer  of  earth 
about  a  foot  in  thicknefs.  Moor-earth,  or  fuch  as  is 
taken  from  ant-hills,  is  the  beft  for  this  purpofe.  O- 
ver  the  earth  lay  one  layer  of  long  Htter,  from  the 
fold-yard  or  ftable,  about  12  inchnefs  in  thicknefs, 
then  a  layer  of  whale-fleffi,  and  over  that  another  layer 
of  dung.    Repeat  the  operations  till  the  heap  be  rai- 


fed  about  fix  feet,  then  give  it  a  thick  covering  of  Compoft, 
earth,  and  coat  the  heap  with  fods.  In  this  manner 
each  layer  of  flefli  will  be  placed  between  two  layers  of. 
dung.  In  about  a  month  turn  the  whole  in  the  ufual  ' 
manner,  which  will  occafion  a  ftrong  degree  of  heat 
and  fermentation.  When  turned,  coat  with  earth  as 
before,  with  a  view  to  confine  the  putrid  fteam  which 
would  otherwife  cfcape.  In  a  month  or  two  the  heap 
will  be  found  to  be  confiderably  fallen,  when  it  fliould 
have  a  frcond  turning  as  before.  The  operation  of 
turning  muft  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  till  the 
w:hole  becomes  an  uniformly  putrid  mafs.  The  whale- 
fltfti  is  of  difi'erent  degrees  of  firmnefs,  fome  of  it  be- 
ing almoft  liquid  ;  and,  in  proportion  to  its  firmnefs, 
the  heap  v/ill  become  fcfener  or  later  fit  for  ufe.  In 
general,  the  compoft  fliould  not  be  ufed  till  1 2  months 
old ;  but  that  depends  upon  circumftances*  Guard  the 
heap  from  dogs,  pigs,  badgers,  and  vermin,  as  thefe 
animals  are  remarkably  fond  of  whale-flefli.  This  ani- 
m.al  compoft  may  with  great  advantage  be  apphed  to 
all  purpofes  where  good  rotten  dung  is  required.  I 
have  ufed  it  with  great  fuccefs  for  cabbages,  and  find 
it  an  excellent  dreffing  for  meadow-ground.  Accord- 
ing to  the  beft  computation,  one  hogfliead  of  whale 
refufe,  will  m.ake  eight  loads  of  dung,  which,  when  we 
confider  the  great  facility  with  which  this  bafis  of  our 
dung-hill  may  be  carried,  is  a  momentous  concern  to 
fuch  farmers  as  lie  remote  from  a  large  town."  See 
Manure. 

Compost,  in  gardening,  is  a  mixture  of  feveral 
earths,  earthy  fubftances,  and  dungs,  either  for  the 
improvem.ent  of  the  general  foil  of  a  garden,  or  for 
that  of  fome  pai-ticular  plants.  Almoft  every  plant  de- 
hghts  in  fome  pecuhar  mixture  of  foils  or  compoft, 
in  which  it  will  thrive  better  than  in  others.  The 
moft  remarkable  and  generally  ufeful  of  thefe,  are 
taken  notice  of  under  the  defcription  of  the  feveral 
botanical  articles,  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of  the 
alphabet. 

COMPOSTELLA,  a  celebrated  town  of  Spain, 
and  capital  of  Galicia,  with  an  archbifliop's  fee,  and 
an  univerfity.  I'he  public  fquares,  and  the  churches, 
particularly  the  Metropolitan  church,  are  very  magni- 
ficent. It  has  a  great  number  of  monafteries,  for 
both  fexes,  and  about  2000  houfes.  It  is  pretended 
that  the  body  of  St  James  was  buried  here,  which 
draws  a  great  number  of  pilgrims  from  moft  parts  of 
Chriftendom.  They  walk  in  procefiion  to  the  church, 
and  vifit  his  wooden  image,  which  ftands  on  the  great 
ahar,  and  is  illuminated  with  40  or  50  wax-candles. 
They  kifs  it  three  times  with  a  very  refpeftful  devo- 
tion^ and  then  put  their  hats  on  its  head.  In  the 
church  there  are  30  filver  lamps,  always  lighttd,  and 
fix  chandeliers  of  Yilver,  five  feet  high.  The  poor  pil- 
grims are  received  into  an  hofpital,  built  for  that  pur- 
pofe, which  ftands  near  the  church ;  and  round  it  are 
galleries  of  free  ftone,  fupported  by  large  pillars.  The 
archbiftiop  is  one  of  the  richeft  prelates  in  Spain,  ha- 
ving 70,000  crowns  a  year.  From  this  town  the  mi- 
litary order  of  St  Jago,  or  St  James,  had  its  original. 
It  is  feated  in  a  peninfula,  formed  by  the  rivers  Tarn- 
bra  and  UUa,  in  a  pleafant  plain.  W.  Long.  7.  17. 
N.  Lat.  42.  54. 

Netx)  CoMPosTEiLAi  a  town  of  North  America,  in 
New  Spain,  and  province  of  Xalifco,  built  in  153 1. 
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5?ompouna  It  is  feated  near  the  South  Sea. 
N.  Lat.  21.  o. 

COMPOUND,  in  a  general  fcnfe,  an  appellation 
given  to  whatever  is  compofed  or  made  up  of  diffe- 
rent things ;  thus  we  fay,  a  compound  word,  com- 
pound found,  compound  taile,  Sec. — Compound  differs 
from  complex,  and  Hands  oppofed  to Jimpk.  See  Com- 
plex and  Simple. 

Compound  Flower,    See  Com'positus  Flos. 
Compound  Intereji,  called  alfo  interejl  upon  interejl, 
is  that  which  is  reckoned  not  only  upon  the  principal, 
but  upon  the  intereft  itfelf  forborn ;  which  hereby  be- 
comes a  fort  of  fecondary  principal.    See  Interest, 

Compound  Motion,  that  motion  which  is  effefted  by 
feveral  confpiring  powers.  Powers  are  faid  to  confpire 
if  the  direftion  of  the  one  be  not  quite  oppofite  to 
that  of  the  other  ;  as  when  the  radius  of  a  circle  is 
conceived  to  revolve  about  a  centre,  and  at  the  fame  time 
a  point  to  move  ftiaight  along  it. 

Compound  Numbers,  thofe  which  may  be  divided 
by  fome  other  number  belides  unity,  without  leading 
any  remainder  ;  fuch  are  i8,  20,  &c.  the  firft  being 
meafured  by  the  numbers  2,  6,  or  9  ;  and  the  fecond 
by  the  numbers  2,  4,  5,  10. 

Compound  ^lantities.    See  Algebra. 
Compound  Ratio,  is  that  which  the  produft  of  the 
antecedents  of  two  or  more  ratios  has  to  the  produft 
of  their  confequents.    Thus,  6  to  72  is  in  a  ratio  com- 
pounded of  2  to  6,  and  of  3  to  12. 

Compound  (fnbftantive),  the  refult  or  efFedl  of  a 
eompofition  of  different  things  ;  or  a  mafs  formed  by 
the  union  of  many  ingredients. 

COMPPvEHENSION,  in  Englifh  church-hiaory, 
denotes  a  fcheme  propofed  by  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman 
in  1667-8,  for  relaxing  the  rerms  of  conformity  in 
behalf  of  proteftant  diffenters,  and  admitting  them 
into  the  communion  of  ihe  church.  A  bill  for  this 
purpofe  was  drawn  up  by  Lord  Chief-Baron  Hale,  but 
difallowed.  The  attemjit  was  renewed  by  Tillotfon 
and  Stillingfleet  in  1674,  and  the  terms  were  fettled 
to  the  fatisiaftion  of  the  nonconformifts  ;  but  the  bi- 
fhops  rcfufed  thtir  affent.  This  fcheme  was  likewife 
revived  again  immediately  after  the  Revolution  ;  the 
king  and  queen  exprefied  tlieir  defire  of  an  union  : 
however  the  defign  failed  after  two  attempts;  and  the 
aft  of  toleration  was  obtained. 

Comprehension,  in  roetaphyfics,  is  that  aft  of 
the  mind  whereby  it  apprehends  or  knows  any  objeft 
that  is  preiented  to  it,  on  all  the  fides  whereon  it  is 
capable  of  being  apprehended  or  known.  To  com- 
prehend  a  thing  is  defined  by  the  fchcolnien,  rem  ali- 
quam  totam  et  totaTiter  co^nofcere. 

Comprehension,  in  rhetoric,  a  trope  or  figure 
whereby  the  name  of  a  whole  is  put  for  a  part  ;  or 
that  of  a  part  for  a  whole ;  or  a  definite  number  of 
any  thing  for  an  indefinite. 

COMPRESS,  in  furgery,  a  bolfter  of  foft  linen 
cloth,  folded  in  feveral  doubles,  frequently  applied  to 
cover  a  plafter,  in  order  not  only  to  preferve  the  part 
from  the  external  air,  but  alfo  the  better  to  retain  the 
dreflings  or  medicines. 

COMPRESSION,  the  aft  of  preffing  or  fqueezing 
fome  matter  together,  fo  as  to  fet  its  parts  nearer  to 
each  other,  and  make  it  poffefs  lefs  fpace.  Compref- 
fm  properly  differs  from  condenfativn,  in  that  the  lat- 
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ter  Is  performed  by  the  aftion  of  cold,  the  former  by  Compro- 
fome  external  violence.  ^^^'^ 

COMPROMISE,  a  treaty  or  contraft,  whereby  two  coi'imr. 
contending  parties  eftablifli  one  or  more  arbitrators  to  gator, 
judge  of  and  terminate  thtir  difference  in  an  amicable 
manner. 

COMPTON  (Henry),  bifhop  of  London,  was  the 
youngeft  fon  of  Spencer  Earl  of  Northampton,  and 
born  in  1632.  After  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  he 
became  cornet  of  a  regiment  of  horfe  :  but  foon  after 
quitting  the  army  for  the  church,  he  was  made  bifhop 
of  Oxford  in  1674;  and  about  a  year  after  tranflated 
to  the  fee  of  London.  He  was  entrutled  with  the 
education  of  the  two  princefTes  Mary  and  Anne,  whom 
he  alfo  afterwards  married  to  the  princes  of  Orange 
and  Denmark  :  and  their  firmnefs  in  the  Proteftant 
religion  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  their  tutor, 
to  whom,  when  popery  began  to  prevail  at  court,  it 
was  imputed  as  an  unpardonable  crime.  He  was  fuf- 
pended  from  his  ecclefiaflical  funftion  by  James  II. 
but  was  reftored  by  him  again  on  the  prince  of  Orange's 
invafion.  He  and  the  bifhop  of  Briftol  made  the  ma- 
jority for  filling  the  vacant  throne  with  a  king  :  he 
performed  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation ;  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commiflioners  for  raifing  the  litur- 
gy ;  and  laboured  with  much  zeal  to  reconcile  diffen- 
ters to  the  church.  His  fpirit  of  moderation  made 
him  unpopular  with  the  clergy,  and  in  all  probability 
checked  his  further  promotion.  He  died  m  17 13  j: 
but,  living  in  bufy  times,  did  not  leave  many  writings 
behind  him. 

Comptroller.    See  Controller. 

COMPULSOR,  an  officer  under  the  Roman  em- 
perors, difpatched  from  court  into  the  provinces,  to 
compel  the  payment  of  taxes,  &c.  not  paid  within  the 
time  prefcribed.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  verb 
compellere,  "  to  oblige,  conflrain."  Thefe  were  char- 
ged with  fo  many  exaftions,  under  colour  of  their 
office,  that  Honorius  cafhiered  them  by  a  law  in  412. 

The  laws  of  the  Vifigoths  mention  military  com- 
pnlfors  ;  which  were  ofBcers  among  the  Goths,  whole 
bufinefs  was  to  oblige  the  tardy  foldiers  to  go  into  the 
fight,  or  to  run  to  an  attack,  &c. 

Caffian  mentions  a  kind  of  monaftic  compulfor?,. 
whofe  bufinefs  was  to  declare  the  hours  of  canonical 
office,  and  to  take  care  the  monks  went  to  church  at 
thofe  hours. 

COMPUNCTION,  in  theology,  an  inward  grief 
in  the  mind  for  having  offended  God.  The  word  comes 
from  compungere,  of  pungere,  "  to  prick." — The  Ro- 
maniils  own  their  confeffion  infignificant  unlefs  attend- 
ed with  compunftion  or  pricking  of  heart. 

Among  fpiritualifts,  compunftion  bears  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  fignification  ;  and  implies  not  only  a  grief  for 
haying  offended  God,  but  alfo  a  pious  fenfacion  of 
grief,  forrow,  and  difpleafure,  on  other  motives. 
Thus,  the  miferies  of  life,  the  danger  of  being  loll 
in  the  world,  the  blindnefs  of  the  wicked,  &c.  are  to 
pious  people  motives  of  compunftion. 

COMPURGATOR,  one  that,  byoath,  juftifiesan- 
other  perfon's  innocence.  Compurgators  were  intro- 
duced as  evidences  in  the  jurlfprudence  of  the  middle 
ages.  Their  number  varied  according  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  fubjeft  in  difpute,  or  the  nature  of  the 
crime  with  which  a  perfon  waa  charged. 

COM- 
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COMrUTATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  manner 
of  eftimating  time,  weights,  meafiire,  nioneys,  or  quan- 
tities of  any  kind.— The  word  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed 
among  mathematicians  in  the  like  fenfe  as  calculation. 

COMUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Orobii,  of 
an  ancient  ftanding,  and  formerly  powerful,  daring  to 
difpute  with  the  Romans :  Conunfes,  the  people  ;  Co- 
tnen/ts  Jger,  the  epithet.  It  became  afterwards  no  in- 
confiderable  municipium,  to  which  Julius  Cffifar  added 
5000  new  colonifts  (Strabo)  ;  whence  it  was  general- 
ly called  Novocomum,  and  the  people  Nomcomenfes.  But 
in  time  it  recovered  its  ancient  name,  Comum  ;  Pliny 
the  Younger,  a  native  of  that  place,  calling  it  by  no 
other  nam.e.  Now  Como,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  at 
the  fouth  end  of  the  lake  of  that  name.  E.  Long, 
y.  35.  N.  Lat.  46. 

COMUS,  in  mythology,  the  god  of  jolhty  or  felti- 
vity.  There  is  great  reafon.to  believe  he  was  the  Cha- 
mos  of  the  Moabites  ;  Beel-Phegor,  Baal-Peor,  Pria- 
pus,  and  Bacchus.  He  is  reprefented  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  young  man,  with  an  inflamed  red  coun- 
tenance, his  head  inclined,  and  crowned  with  flowers ; 
his  air  drowly  ;  leaning  on  a  huntfman's  fpear  In  his 
left  hand,  and  holding  an  inverted  torch  in  his  right. 
His  ftatue  was  placed  at  the  chamber  doors  of  new 
married  perfons ;  his  pedeftal  crowned  with  flowers. 

CON,  or  Con D.    See  Cond. 

CONANT  (Dr  John),  a  learned  Englifli  divine, 
born  in  1608.  He  took  his  degrees  at  Exeter  College 
Oxford  ;  was,  by  the  parhament,  conftituted  one  of 
the  affembly  of  divines,  though  he  feldoin,  if  ever,  fat 
with  them  ;  and  in  1657  was  admitted  vice-chancellor 
of  the  univerfity.  On  the  reftoration  he  was  one  of 
the  commiflioners,  and  aflifl:ed  at  the  conferences  in 
the  Savoy  ;  but  was  deprived  by  the  a£t  of  uniformi- 
ty :  after  eight  years  he  was  confirmed,  and  was  made 
arch- deacon  of  Norwich,  and  prebendary  of  Worcef- 
ter.  In  1686  he  lofl;  h's  fight  ;  and  died  in  1693  ; 
leaving  a  number  of  admired  fermons,  afterwards  pu- 
bliOied  In  fix  volumes. 

CONARION,  or  CoNOiDES,  a  name  for  the  pineal 
gland.    See  Anatomy,  n°  132. 

CONATUS,  a  term  frequently  ufed  in  phllofophy 
and  mathematics,  defined  by  fome  to  be  a  quantity  of 
motion,  not  capable  of  being  expreffed  by  any  time 
or  length ;  as  the  conatus  recedend'i  ab  axe  motus,  is 
the  endeavour  which  a  body,  moved  circularly,  inakes 
to  recede,  or  fly  off  from  the  centre  or  axis  of  its  mo- 
tion. ,  ,  J 
^      CONCA  (Sebafl;ian),  called  Cavalier,  a  celebrated 
hlftory  and  pottrait  painter,  was  born  at  Gaeta  in 
1679,  and  placed  as  a  difciple  with  Francefco  Sohme- 
na,   an  incomparable  mailer.     Under   his  dlreaion 
Conca  exerted  his  utmoft  induftry  to  obtain  a  proper 
knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  the  art  of  paint- 
ing ;  nor  did  he  permit  any  kind  of  amufement  to 
withdraw  his  attention  from  his  ftudies.  Solimena 
foon  perceived  in  his  difciple  fuch  talents,  and  fuch  a 
difpofitlon,  as  would  qualify  him  to  make  a  very  great 
progrefs  ;  and  on  that  account  he  conceived  fo  ftrong 
an  aft'eaion  for  him,  that  he  not  only  afforded  him  the 
beft  Inftruaions,  but  often  employed  him  to  Iketch  af- 
ter his  own  dtfigns  ;  took  him  along  with  him  to 
Monte  Caflino,  where  he  was  to  paint  a  chapel  in  fref- 
co  ;  and  there  made  Conca  acquainted  with  every  thing 
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relative  to  that  manner  of  painting.    At  his  return  to  Conca. 
Naples  with  SoHmena,  he  was,  if  poflible,  ftill  more 
afliduous  to  improve  himfelf  to  the  utmoft ;  and  en- 
tered on  a  projea  that  might  at  once  advance  his  in- 
come, and  add  to  his  expertnefs  in  his  profefDon.  That 
projea  v/as,  to  paint  portraits  in  a  fmall  fize  and  at  a 
low  rate  ;  by  which  fcheme  all  ranks  of  perfons  crowd- 
ed to  him  ;  and  befide  the  pecuniary  advantages  refiilt-  , 
ing  from  it,  he  acquired  an  extraordinary  freedom  of 
hand  in  pencIHng  and  colouring  j  a  good  habit  of  imi* 
tating  nature  with  an  elegant  choice  ;  and  likewifc 
gxeat  diver fity  of  airs  of  heads,  which  were  of  extra- 
ordinary ufe  to  him  in  his  future  beautiful  compofitlons. 
As  he  had  a  great  defire  to  fee  Rome,  he  obtained 
permlflTion  from  Solimena  to  indulge  his  inclination  ; 
and  although  he  was  near  thirty  years  of  age  when  he 
vlfited  that  city,  yet  he  fpent  eight  years  In  conftant 
ftudy  after  the  antiques,  after  Buonaroti,  Raphael, 
and  the  Caracci,  and  perfeaed  himfelf  in  every  part 
of  his  profeflion.    The  fame  of  his  works  foon  fpread 
throughout  Rome,  and  procured  him  the  patronage  of 
Cardinal  Ottobuoni,  who  was  a  princely  encourager 
of  artlfts ;  and  Conca  having  ftiown  an  elegant  proof 
of  his  ablHties  in  a  compofition  reprefenting  Herod^ 
inquiring  of  the  wife  men  the  place  of  the  birth  ot 
the  Meffiah,  the  figures  being  as  large  as  life,  the  Car- 
dinal thought  it  fo  excellent  a  performance  that  he 
rewarded  him  in  a  munificent  manner,  entertained  him 
in  his  owB  palace,  and  introduced  him  to  Pope  Cle- 
ment XI.  who  appointed  Conca  to  paint  the  piaureof 
the  prpphet  Jeremiah  in  the  church  of  S.  John  Late- 
ran  ;  which  he  executed  with  univerfal  applaufe.  On 
that  occafion  the  pope  was  defirous  to  give  him  fomc 
particular  mark  of  his  efteem ;  and  therefore,  in  a  ge- 
neral aiftmbly  of  the  academicians  of  St  Luke,  he 
conferred  on  him  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  the 
cardinal  prefented  him  with  a  rich  diamond  crofs, 
which  Conca,  out  of  refpea  to  his  patron,  always 
wore  at  his  bofom.    From  that  time  he  was  inceffant- 
ly  employed,  and  his  works  were  folicitcd  by  moft  of 
the  princes  of  Europe.    The  churches  and  chapels  of 
every  part  of  Italy  are  enriched  with  fome  of  his  com- 
pofitlons ;  of  which  he  painted  an  incredible  number, 
as  he  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and  never  difcou- 
tinued  his  labours.     He  was  earneftly  invited  by  Phi- 
lip V.  of  Spain  to  vlfit  his  court,  but  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  leave  Rome.    He  painted  two  admi- 
rabl|  piaures  for  the  king  of  Poland,  v/ith  figures  as 
large  as  life  ;  in  one  was  reprefenced  Alexander  pre- 
fenting  Bucephalus  to  Philip,  after  he  had  managed 
him  ;  a  grand  compofition,  with  a  multitude  of  fi- 
gures,  correaiy  defigncd,   and  charmingly  grouped 
and  difpcfed  ;  the  whi)le  being  adorned  with  moft  ele- 
gant architeaure,  in  tiue  and  beautiful  perfpeaive. 
The  other  was  the  marriage  of  Alexander  with  Roxa- 
na,  the  daughter  of  Darius,  which  was  in  every  re- 
fpea equal  io  the  former.     He  was  a-t  laft  fo  ftrong- 
ly  prtffed  to  go  to  Naples,  that  he  undertook  the 
journey  ;  and  was  received  in  that  kingdom  with  all 
the  refpea  and  honour  due  to  his  merit ;  and  there  he 
finifhed  feveral  noble  defigns,  as  alfo  at  Gaeta  his  na- 
tive city.    While  he  continued  at  Naples,  he  received 
in  the  royal  prefence  a  fnuff-box  of  very  great  value, 
prefented  to  him  in.  the  king's  name  by  the  marquis  of 
TanuccI,  at  that  time  prune  minifter  j  and  in  the  year 
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icale  1 7  57,  the  king  was  pleafed  to  ennoble  him  and  all  his 
"  defcendants.  At  that  lime  he  was  78,  and  it  is  con- 
fidently  faid  that  he  died  in  17.61  aged  82,  which  is 
very  probable,  though  not  pofitively  certain.  He  un- 
derflood  perfpeftive  and  architefture  thoroughly,  and 
added  to  it  a  fine  underftanding  of  the  chiaro-fcuro. 
His  ftyle  of  compofition  is  grand  and  elegant ;  his  cle- 
fign  very  correft  ;  his  difpofition  ingenious  ;  bis  atti- 
tudes and  exprefiion  full  of  truth,  nature,  and  variety  ; 
and  his  colouring  is  excellent.  The  hiflory  of  Diana 
and  A.(£la;on,  by  Conca,  is  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  earl 
of  Pe:nbroke  at  Wilton. 

CONCi\.LE  BAV,  is  on  the  coaft  of  France  in  Brit- 
tany, where  the  Englifh  forces  landed  in  June  1758, 
in  order  to  go  to  St  Maloes ;  which  they  did,  and 
burnt  all  the  fhips  in  that  harbour,  which  were  above 
100,  of  all  forts.  Concale  is  the  town  which  gives 
name  to  the  bay,  and  is  famous  for  oyfters.  It  is  18 
miles  eaft  of  St  Maloes,  and  197  well  of  Paris.  W. 
Lorur.  I.  47.  N.  Lat.  48.  41. 

CONCARNEAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  Bretagne, 
with  a  harbour  and  a  caftie.  E.  Long.  3.  45.  N.  Lat. 
47-  55- 

CONCATENATION,  a  term  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeak- 
.  ing  of  the  mutual  dependence  of  fecond  caufes  upon 
each  other. 

CONCAVE,  an  appellation  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the 
inner  furface  of  hollow  bodies,  but  more  efpecially  of 
fpherical  ones. 

CoMCAfE  Ghjfes,  fuch  as  are  ground  hollow,  and 
aie  ufually  of  a  fpherical  figure,  though  they  may  be 
of  any  other,  as  parabolical,  Sec.  "  All  objefts  feeh 
through  concave  glaffes  appear  ereifl  and  dimlnifhed. 

CONCENTRATION,  in  general,  fignifies  the 
bringing  things  nearer  a  centre.  Hence  the  particles  of 
fak,  in  fea- water,  aie  faid  to  be  concentrated  ;  that 
is,  brought  nearer  each  other,  by  evaporating  the  wa- 
ter)' part. 

CONCENTRIC,  in  mathematics,  fomething  that 
has  the  fame  common  centre  with  another :  it  flands 
in  oppofition  to  excentric. 

CONCEPTION,  in  logic,  the  fimple  apprehenfion 
or  perception  which  we  have  of  any  thing,  without 
proceeding  to  affirm  or  deny  any  thing  about  it.  Some 
writers,  as  Lord  Karnes,  diftinguifh  between  concep- 
ti«.)n  and  perception  ;  making  the  latter  to  denote  the 
confcioufnefs  of  an  objedl  when  prefent,  or  to  include 
the  reality  of  its  objcft  ;  whereas  conception  exprefles 
the  forming  an  idea  of  an  objeft  whether  prefent  or 
abfent,  or  without  any  conviclion  of  its  reality. 

Conception,  in  medicine,  denotes  the  firil  for- 
mation of  the  embryo,  or  fcetus,  in  the  womb. 

Conception  is  no  other  than  fuch  a  concourfe  and 
commixture  of  the  prohfic  feed  of  the  male  with  that 
of  the  female,  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  as  imme- 
diately produces  an  embryo. 

The  fymptoms  of  conception  or  pregnancy  are, 
when,,  in  a  few  days  after  the  conjugal  aft,  a  fmall 
pain  is  perceived  about  the  navel,  and  is  attended  with 
?ome  gentle  commotions  in  the  bottom  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  and  within  one,  two,  three,  or  even  four, 
moi.ths,  the  menfes  ceafe  to  flow,  or  prove  in  lefs 
quantity  than  ufual.  Upon  the  firil  failure  of  this 
kind,  the  woman  begins  to  count  the  feries  of  her 
weeks,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  time  before 
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elapfed ;  after  this,  or  between  the  fecond  or  third 
nicnths,  but  generally  about  the  third,  the  motions  of 
the  embryo  become  perceivable  to  the  mother  ;  who 
hereupon  becomes  troubled  with  a  naufea,  vomiting, 
loathing,  longing,  &c.  About  this  time  the  breaftir 
begin  to  fvvell,  grow  hard  and  painful,  and  contain  a 
little  milk  ;  the  nipples  alfo  become  larger,  firmer,  and 
darker  coloured,  a  livid  circle  appearing  round  them  : 
the  eyes  feem  funk  and  hollow.  During  the  two  firft 
months  of  pregnancy,  the  woman  grows  thinner  and 
flenderer ;  the  abdomen  being  alfo  deprefled  ;  though 
it  afterwards  diftends,  and  grows  gradually  larger. 

The  manner  wherein  conception  is  effefted  is  th  Us 
laid  down  by  the  modern  writers  :  In  the  fuperficies  of 
the  ovaries  of  women,  there  are  found  little  pellucid 
fpherules,  confifting  of  two  concentric  membranes  fill- 
ed with  a  lymphatic  humour,  and  connefted  to  the 
furface  of  the  ovaria,  underneath  the  tegument,  by  a 
thick  calyx,  contiguous  to  the  extremities  of  the  mi- 
nute ramifications  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

Thefe  fpherules,  by  the  ufe  of  venery,  grow,  fwell, 
raife  and  dilate  the  membrane  of  the  ovary  into  the 
form  of  papillae  ;  till,  the  head  prbpending  from  the 
ftalk,  it  is  at  length  feparated  from  it  ;  leaving  be- 
hind it  a  hollow  cicatrix  in  the  broken  membrane  of 
the  ovary ;  which,  however,  foon  grows  up  again 

Now,  in  thefe  fpherules,  while  ftill  adhering  to  the 
ovary,  fuetufes  have  been  frequently  found  ;  whence  it 
appears,  that  thefe  are  a  kind  of  ova,  or  eggs,  deriving 
their  ftrufture  from  the  veffels  of  the  ovary,  and  their 
liquor  from  the  humours  prepared  therein. 

Hence  alfo  it  appears,  that  the  Fallopian  tubes  be- 
ing fwelled  and  ftifl'ened  by  the  aft  of  vent  : 7,  with 
their  mufcular  fimbrise,  like  fingers,  may  embrace  the 
ovaries,  comprefs  them,  and  by  that  compreffion  ex- 
pand their  own  mouths  :  and  thus  the  eggs,  now  ma- 
ture, and  detached  as  before,  may  be  forced  into  their 
cavities,  and  thence  conveyed  into  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus ;  where  they  may  either  be  cherifhed  and  re- 
tained, as  when  they  meet  with  the  male  feed  ;  or,  if 
they  want  that,  again  expelled. 

Hence  the  phenomena  of  falfe  conceptions,  abor- 
tions, fostufes  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  &c.  For  in  coition,  the  male  feed, 
abounding  with  living  animalcules,  agitated  with  a, 
great  force,  a  brifk  heat,  and  probably  with  a  great 
quantity  of  animal  fpirits,  is  violently  impelled  through 
the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  which  on  this  occafion  is 
opener,  and  through  the  valves  of  the  neck  of  the  ute- 
rus, which  on  this  occafion  are  laxer  than  ordinary, 
into  the  uterus  itfelf ;  which  now,  in  like  manner,  be- 
comes more  aftive,  turgid,  hot,  inflamed,  and  moift- 
ened  with  the  flux  of  its  lymph  and  fpirits,  by  means 
of  the  titiliation  excited  in  the  nervous  papilla  by  the 
attrition  againll  the  rugas  of  the  vagina. 

The  femen  thus  difpofed  in  the  uterus,  is  retained, 
heated,  and  agitated,  by  the  convulfive  conflriftion  of 
the  uterus  itfelf ;  till  meeting  with  the  ova,  the  finefl 
and  moft  animated  part  enters  through  the  dilated 
pores  of  the  membranula  of  the  ovum,  now  become 
glandulous ;  is  there  retained,  noiiriflied,  dilated;  grows 
to  its  umbilicup,  or  navel ;  ftifles  the  other  lefs  lively 
animalcules ;  and  thus  is  conception  effefted. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  conception  may  happen  in 
any  part  where  the  femtn  meets  with  an  ovvim  :  thus 
P  p  whether 
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wliether  it  be 'carried  through  the  Fallopian  tube  to 
the  ovary,  and  there  caft  upon  the  ovum  ;  or  whether 
it  meet  with  it  in  feme  recefs  of  the  tube -itfelf ;  or, 
laftly,  whether  it  join  it  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  it 
may  ftill  have  the  fame  effeft,  as  it  appears  from  obfer- 
vation  aftually  to  have  done.  But  it  is  probable,  that 
conception  is  then  moft  perfefl  when  the  two,  viz,  the 
femen  and  ovum,  are  carried  at  the  fame  time  into  the 
uterus,  and  there  mixed,  &c. 

Other  anatomifts  choofe  to  f\ippofe  the  male  feed 
taken  up,  before  it  arrives  in  the  uterus,  by  the  veins 
which  open  into  the  vagina,  &c.  and  thus  mixed  with 
the  blood  ;  by  whicli,  in  the  courfe  of  circulation,  it  is 
carried,  duly  prepared,  into  the  ovary,  to  impregnate 
the  eggs. 

It  has  been  gdvanced  by  feveral  writers,  that  women 
may  poffibly  conceive  in  their  fleep,  and  be  with  child 
•without  any  knowledge  of  the  occafion  of  it.  As  ri- 
diculous and  abfurd  as  this  dodrine  may  appear  to  the 
generality  of  the  world,  no  lefs  an  author  than  Gen- 
fili  has  thought  it  worthy  a  particular  dificrtation. 

Conception'  ImmaculaU  of  the  Holy  Virg'm,  it  a 
feaft  eftablifhed  in  honour  of  the  holy  virgin,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  her  having  been  conceived  and 
born  immaculate,  i.  e.  without  original  fm,  held  in 
the  Romifh  church  on  the  8th  of  December.  The 
immaculate  conception  is  the  great  head  of  controvei-- 
fy  between  the  Scotifts  and  Thomifts ;  the  former 
maintaining,  and  the  latter  impugning  it.  In  the  three 
Spanifli  military  orders,  of  St  James  of  the  fword,  Cala- 
trava,  and  Alcantara,  the  knights  take  a  vow  at  their 
admiflion  to  defend  the  immaculate  conception.  This 
refolutlon  was  firft  taken  in  1652.  Peter  d'Alva  has 
publifhed  48  huge  volumes  in  folio  on  the  myfteries  of 
the  conception. 

Conception,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Chili  in  South 
America.  It  is  fituated  in  W,  Long.  79.  12.  S.  Lat. 
36.43;  and  istheoldeft  European  fettlement  in  Chili, 
and  the  fecond  in  point  of  dignity.  On  their  firit 
fettlement  here,  the  Spaniards  were  repeatedly  driven 
off  by  the  Indians,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  take 
up  their  refidence  at  St  Jago.  Since  that  time  both 
the  cities  of  Conception  and  St  Jago  have  been  fre- 
quently deflroyed  by  earthquakes.  In  the  year  1730 
both  of  them  were  laid  in  ruins  by  a  dreadful  fliock, 
the  firft  concufTions  of  which  were  attended  with  an  uu- 
ufual  fwelling  of  the  fea,  that  overturned  the  few  houfes 
which  had  efcaped  the  ravages  of  the  earthquake. 
The  harbour  is  good,  and  pretty  much  frequented ;  on 
which  account  the  city  is  regarded  as  a  place  of  con- 
fequence.  The  king  allows  annually  350,000  pieces 
©f  eight  for  the  fupport  of  a  garrifon  of  3500  men  ;  a 
corps  that  is  feldom  complete.  None  of  the  fortifica- 
tions are  confiderable  ;  but  thofe  towards  the  land  are 
wretched.  The  Spaniards  now  live  in  tolerable  fecu- 
rity  with  refpeA  to  the  Indians,  and  have  no  notion 
of  any  attack  from  the  land  fide.  It  is  faid  indeed, 
that  not  only  this  but  all  the  fettlements  in  ChiU  and 
Peru  would  fall  an  eafy  prey  to  the  attacks  of  a  foreign 
enemy  ;  the  fortifications  being  in  ruins,  and  the  gar- 
rifons  fcarce  half  the  number  required  by  the  king: 
owing  to  the  avarice,  ignorance,  and  fupine  negligence 
of  the  governors,  who  ft,udy  nothing  but  to  enrich 
themfelves. 

Conception,  a  town  of  North  America,,  in  New 


Spain,  and  jn  the  Audience  of  Guatimali.  It  is  feated  Coiicen 
near  the  fea-coaft,  100  miles  weft  of  Porto-bello,  and  Q^j^Jy^ 
a  fmall  river  that  runs  into  the  fea.    W.  Long.  83.  5. 
N.  Lat.  10.  o. 

CONCERT,  or  Concerto,  in  mufic,  a  number 
or  company  of  muficians,  playing  or  finging  the  fame 
piece  of  mtific  or  fong  at  the  fame  time. 

CONCERT ATO  intimates  the  piece  of  mufic  to  be 
compofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  all  the  parts  may 
have  their  recitatives,  be  it  for  two,  three,  four,  or 
more  voices  or  inttruments. 

CONCERTO  GROssi,  the  grand  chorus  of  a  con- 
cert, or  thofe  places  where  all  the  feveral  parts  per- 
form or  plyy  together. 

CONCESSION,  in  general,  fignifies  either  the  aft 
of  granting  or  yielding  any  thing,  or  the  thing  itfelf 
which  is  fo  granted  or  yielded. 

Concession,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure,  whei-eby  fome- 
thing  is  freely  allowed,  that  yet  might  bear  difpute, 
to  obtain  fomething  tliat  one  would  have  granted  to 
him,  and  which  he  thinks  cannot  fairly  be  denied,  as 
in  the  following  conceflion  of  Dido,  in  Virgil : 

*'  The  luiftials  he  dilclaims,  I  urge  no  more; 
"  Let.  him  purfue  the  j;rotr,is'd  Latian  lliore. 
"  A  fliort  ciehiy  ib  all  I  afk  him  now ; 
"  A  paufe  of  grief,  ai!  interval  from  wo." 

CONCHA,  in  zoology,  a  fynonime  of  the  Myti- 
Lus,  SoLEN,  and  other  (hell-fifh. 

CONCHES,  a  town  of  Normandy,  with  a  Bene- 
dlftiiie  abbey,  which  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade. 
It  is  feated  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  in  the  territory 
of  Ouche,  45  miles  north-weft  of  Paris.  E.  Long- 
o.  51.  N.  Lat.  48.  58. 

CONCHITES  MARMOR,  a  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  a  fpecies  of  marble  dug  near  Megara,  and 
remarkable  for  containing  a  great  number  of  fea-fhells, 
and  other  marine  bodies  immerfed  in  it. 

CONCHOID,  in  geometry,  the  name  of  a  curve, 
given  to  it  by  its  inventor  Nicomedes.  See  Fluxions. 

CONCHYLIA,  a  general  name  for  all  petrified 
(hells,  as  limpets,  cochlese,  nautili,  conchae,  lepades,  &c. 

CONCIATOR,  in  the  glafs  art,  is,  for  the  cryftal- 
glafs,  what  the  founder  is  at  the  green-glafs  houfes. 
He  is  the  perfon  that  weighs  and  proportions  the  fait 
on  afhes  and  fand,  and  works  them  with  a  ftrong  fire 
trll  they  run  into  lumps  and  become  white  ;  and  if  the 
metal  be  too  hard,  and  confequently  brittle,  he  adds 
fait  or  afties,  and  if  too  foft,  fand  ;  ftill  mixing  them' 
to  a  fit  temper,  which  is  only  known  by  the  working. 

CONCINNOUS  INTERVALS,  in  mufic,  are  fuch  as 
are  fit  for  mufic,  next  to,  and  in  combination  witb. 
concords  ;  being  neither  very  agreeable  nor  difagree- 
able  in  them.felves  \  but  having  a  good  effeft,  as  by 
their  oppofition  they  heighten  the  more  efiential  prin- 
ciples of  pleafure  :  or  as,  by  their  mixture  and  combi- 
nation with  them,  they  produce  a  variety  neeeflary 
to  our  being  better  pleafed. 

CoNciNNous  Syjlem,  in  mufic.  A  fyftem  is  faid 
to  be  concinnous,  or  divided  concinnQufly,  when  its 
parts,  confidered  as  fimple  intervals,  are  concinnous  ; 
and  are  befides  placed  in  fuch  an  order  between  the 
extremes,  as  that  the  fucceflion  of  founds,  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  may  have  an  agreeable  effe£l. 

CONCLAMATIO,  in  antiquity,  a  fhout  raifed: 
by  thofe  prefent  at  burning  the  dead,  before  they  fet 

fire. 
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fonclave  fire  to  the -funeral  pile.  See  Shout. 
'oncord  ^^^'^  applied  to  the  lignal  given  to  the  Roman  foldiers 
to  decamp,  whence  the  expreflion  towf/flwar^  i;/z/2z;  and 
conclamari  arma,  was  a  li^nal  for  battle.  It  was  like- 
wife  lifed  for  a  practice  of  calling  to  a  perfon  deceafed 
three  times  by  his  name ;  and  when  no  reply  was  re- 
turned, they  thus  exprefTed  his  deceafe,  conclamatnm  eft. 
Whence  the  fame  term  was  afterwards  applied  to  the 
ccffation  of  the  Roman  empire. 

CONCLAVE,  the  place  in. which  the  cardinals  of 
the  Romifh  church  meet,  and  are  fhut  up,  in  order  to 
the  eleftion  of  a  pope. 

The  conclave  is  a  range  of  fmall  cells,  lo  feet  fquare, 
made  of  -ft^ainfcot :  thefe  are  numbered,  and  drawn 
for  by  lot.  They  ftand  in  a  hue  along  the  galleries 
and  hall  of  the  Vatican,  with  a  fmall  fpace  between 
each.  Every  cell  has  the  arms  of  the  cardinal  over  it.' 
1'hc  conclave  is  not  fixed  to  any  one  determinate  place, 
for  the  conftitutions  of  tlie  church  allow  the  cardinals 
to  make  choice  of  fuch  a  place  for  the  conclave  as  they 
think  moft  convenient  ;  yet  it  is  generally  held  in  the 
Vatican. 

The  conclave  is  very  ftriftly  guarded  by  troops  : 
neither  the  cardinals,  nor  any  perfon  fliut  up  in  the 
conclave,  are  fpoke  to,  but  at  the  hours  allowed  of, 
and  then  in  Italian  or  Latin  ;  even  the  provifions  for 
the  conclave  are  examined,  that  no  letters  be  convey- 
ed by  that  means  from  the  minifters  of  foreign  powers, 
or  other  perfons  who  may  have  an  interell  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  pontiff. 

Conclave  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  affembly,  or  meet- 
ing, of  the  cardinals  flrut  up  for  the  eletlion  of  a  pope. 

CONCLUSION,  inlogic,  the  confequence  or  judge- 
ment drawn  from  what  was  afferted  in  the  premifes  ; 
or  the  previous  judgments  In  reafoning,  gained  from 
combining  the  extreme  ideas  between  themfelves. 

CONCOCTION,  in  medicine,  the  change  which 
the  food  undergoes  in  the  ftomach,  Uc,  to  become 
chyle.    See  Chyle. 

CONCOMITANT,  fomething  that  accompanies  or 
goes  along  with  another. 

CONCORD,  in  grammar,  that  part  of  conftru£tion 
called  fynta::,  in  which  the  words  of  a  fentence  agree  ; 
that  is,  in  which  nouns  are  put  in  the  fame  gender, 
number,  and  cafe ;  and  verbs  in  the  fame  number  and 
perfon  with  nouns  and  pronouns.    See  Grammar. 

Concord,  in  mufic,  the  relation  of  two  founds  that 
are  always  agreeable  to  the  ear,  whether  applied  in 
fucceffion  or  confonance. 

Form  of  Concord,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  ftandard- 
book  among  the  Lutherans,  compofed  at  Torgaw,  in 
1576,  and  thence  called  the  Book  of  Torgaw,  and  re- 
viewed at  Be*g  by  fix  Lutheran  doftors  of  Germany, 
the  principal  of  whom  was  James  Andreas.  This 
book  contains  in  two  parts,  a  fyftem  of  doftrine,  the 
fubfcription  of  which  was  a  condition  of  communion, 
and  a  formal  and  very  fevere  condemnation  of  all  who 
differed  from  "the  compilers  of  it,  particularly  with  re- 
fpefk  to  the  majefty  and  omniprefence  of  Chrift's  body, 
and  the  real  manducation  of  his  fiefli  and  blood  in  the 
'cucharifl.  It  was  firit  impoftd  on  the  Saxons  by  Au- 
guflus,  and  occalioned  great  oppofition  and  diflurbance. 
The  difpute  about  it  was  revived  in  Switzerland  in  1 7 1 8, 
,  •when  the  magi^rates  of  Bern  publifhed  an  order  for 
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The  word  was  adopting  it  as  the  rule  of  faith;  the  confequence  of 
which  was  a  conteft,  that  reduced  its  credit  and  autho- 
rity. 

CONCORDANCE,  a  didionary  or  index  to  the 
Bible,  wherein  all  the  leading  words,  ufed  in  the  courfe 
of  the  infpired  writings,  are  ranged  alphabetically ; 
and  the  various  places  where  they  occur  referred  to ; 
to  affill  in  finding  out  paffages,  and  comparing  the  fe- 
veral  fignifications  of  the  fame  word. 

Cardinal  Hugo  de  St  Charo,  is  faid  to  have  employ- 
ed 500  monks  at  the  fame  time  in  compiling  a  Latin 
concordance  :  befides  which,  we  have  feveral  other 
concordances  in  the  fame  language  ;  one,  in  particu- 
lar, called  the  concordance  of  England,  compiled  by  J. 
Darlington,  of  the  order  of  Predicants  ;  another  more 
accurate  one,  by  the  Jefuit  de  Zamora. 

R.  Mordecai  Nathan  has  furniflied  us  with  a  He- 
brew concordance,  firfl  printed  at  Venice  in  1523, 
containing  all  the  Hebrew  roots  branched  into  their 
varieus  fignifications,  and  under  each  fignification  all 
the  places  in  fcripture  wherein  it  occurs :  but  the  befl 
and  moft  ufeful  Hebrew  concordance  is  that  of  Bux- 
torf,  printed  at  Bafil  in  1632. 

Dr  Taylor  pubhflied,  in  1754,  a  Hebrew  concord- 
ance in  two  volumes  foHo,  adapted  to  the  Enghfh 
Bible,  and  difpofed  after  the  manner  of  Buxtorf. 

The  Greek  concordances  are  only  for  the  New 
Teflament :  indeed  we  have  one  of  Conr.  Kircher's  on 
the  Old  ;  but  this  is  rather  a  concordantiai  diftionary 
than  a  concordance  ;  containing  all  the  Hebrew  words 
in  an  alphabetical  oi-der  ;  and  underneath  all  the  in- 
terpretations or  fenfes  the  LXX.  give  them  ;  and  in 
each  interpretation,  all  the  places  where  they  occur  ia 
that  verfion. 

In  171 8,  Trommius  publifhed  his  Greek  concord- 
ance for  the  Septuagint  at  Amflerdam,  in  two  volumes 
folio  ;  and  Schmidius  improving  on  a  fimilar  work  of 
H.  Stephen,  has  given  an  excellent  Greek  concordance 
for  the  New  Teftament,  the  beft  edition  of  which  is 
that  of  Leipfic,  an.  1717. 

Calafius,  an  Italian  Cordelier,  has  given  us  concord- 
ances of  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek,  in  two  co- 
lumns :  the  firft,  which  is  Hebrew^  is  tha,t  of  R.  Mor- 
decai Nathan,  word  for  word,  and  according  to  the 
order  of  the  books  and  chapters  :  in  the  other  column 
is  a  Latin  inteq^retation  of  each  paffage  of  fcripture 
quoted  by  R.  Mordecai  ;  this  interpretation  is  Cala- 
fius's  own  ;  but  in  the  margin  he  adds  that  of  the 
LXX.  and  the  Vulgate,  when  different  from  his.  The 
work  is  in  4  vols  folio,  printed  at  Rome  in  162  i. 

We  have  feveral  very  copious  concordances  in 
Englifh,  as  Newraann's,  &c.  but  the  lafl  and  befl 
efteemed,  is  that  in  '4to.  by  Alex.  Cruden. 

CONCORDANT  verses,  fuch  as  have  feveral 
Words  in  common;  but  which,  by  the  addition  of 
other  words,  convey  an  oppofite,  at  leaft  a  different 
meaning.    Such  are  thofe,. 

f  cants  ?  .    /./      f  Denafur  1  .   C  fervat. 

•'^^  i  h,A,.r  C  tn  jil'^a  <  >  iff  omnia  \  " 

lupus  )  [_  mifnt'ur  3  ^  vajlat. 

CONCORDAT,  in  the  Canon  law,  denotes  a  cove- 
nant or  agreement  concerning  fome  beneficiary  mat- 
ter, as  a  refigrmtion,  permutation, promotion,  orthehke. 
The  council  of  Trent,  felf.  vi.  de  reform,  cap.  4. 
fpeaking  of  concordats  made  without  the  authority 
f  p  2  acl 
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and  approbation  of  the  pope,  calls  them  conccrd'tas  qua    rendered  hard  5  or  an  infenfible  motion  of  the  particles  Cencnbi. 
tamum  fiios  obligaut' auBores,  non  fuccejfores.    And  the    of  a  fluid  or  foft  body,  whereby  they  come  to  a  con-  ^^Z^- 
"    '      '    '  '  ■     1  -1     J       fiftence.  It  is  indifferenty  ufed  for  induration,  conden- 
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congregation  of  cardinals,  who  have  explained  this  de- 
cree, declares  alfo  that  a  concordat  cannot  be  valid  fo 
as  to  bind  fuccefTora,  unlefs  confirmed  by  the  pope. 

Concordat  is  alfo  uftd,  abfoluttly,  among  the 
French,  for  an  agreement  concluded  at  Bologna  in 
1516,  between  pope  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  of  France, 
for  regulating  the  manner  of  nominating  to  benefices. 

The  concordat  ferves  in  lieu  of  the  Pragmatic  fanc- 
tion,  which  has  been  abrogated  ;  or,  rather,  it  is  the 
pra!;matic  fandion  foftened  and  reformed.  The  con- 
cordat between  the  pope  and  the  repubhc  of  Venice 
refembles  the  former. 

There  is  alfo  a  German  concordat,  made  between 
the  emperor  Frederic  III.  and  the  princes  of  Germa- 
ny, in  1448,  relating  to  beneficiary  matters,  confirmed 
bv  pope  Nicholas  V. 

'  CONCORDIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Mirandola ;  feated  on  the  river  Sechia,  5  miles  weft 
of  Mirandola,  and  1 5  miles  fouth-eail  of  Mantua ; 
fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  E.  Long.  11.  22. 
N.  Lat.  44.  52. 

Concordia  (anc.  geog  ),  a  town  of  the  Veneti,  fitu- 
ated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Romatinus  Major  and 
Minor,  31  miles  to  the  weft  of  Aquileia,  (Pliny,  Ptole- 
my, Antonine) ;  a  colony  furnamed  Julia.  Its  ruins  ftill 
go  by  the  name  of  Concordia. — Another  Concordia 
(Ptolemy),  of  Lufitania,  to  the  north-weft  of  Trajan's 
bridge,  on  the  Tagus.— A  third  of  the  Nemetes  in 
Bclgica,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Rhine  ;  a  Roman 
fcrtrefs,  fituated  between  Brocomagus  and  Novioma- 
gus.  Now  Drufenheim,  in  Alface.  E.  Long,  o",  Lat. 
48°  40'. 

Concordia,  a  Pagan  divinity  of  the  Romans.  She 


fation,  congelation,  and  coagulation. 

CONCUBINAGE  fomctimes  exprefl'es  a  criminal 
or  prohibited  commerce  between  the  two  fexes  ;  in 
which  fenfe  it  comprehends  adultery,  inceft,  and  fimple 
fornication. 

In  its  more  reftrained  fenfe,  concubinage  is  ufed  for 
a  man's  and  a  woman's  cohabiting  togetlier  in  the  way 
of  marriage,  without  having  palled  the  ceremony 
thereof. 

Concubinage  was  anciently  tolerated  :  the  Roman 
law  calls  it  an  allowed  cuftom,  lic'ita  conjusludo.  When 
this  exprclhon  occurs  in  the  conftitutions  of  the 
Chriftian  emperors,  it  fignifies  what  we  now  call  a 
marriage  in  conjcience. 

The  concubinage  tolerated  among  the  Romans  in 
the  time  of  the  republic,  and  of  the  heathen  emperors, 
was  that  between  perfons  not  capable  of  contracting 
marriage  together :  nor  did  they  even  refufe  to  let  in- 
heritances defcend  to  children  which  fprung  from  fuch 
a  tolerated  cohabitance.  Concubinage  between  fuch 
perfons  they  looked  on  as  a  kind  of  marriage,  and  even 
allowed  it  fcveral  privileges ;  but  then  this  concubinage 
was  confined  to  a  fingle  perfon,  and  was  of  perpetual 
obligation  as  much  as  marriage  itfelf.  Hottoman  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  Roman  laws  had  allowed  of  concubi-^ 
nage  long  before  Julius  Casfar  made  that  law  whereby 
every  one  was  allowed  to  marry  as  many  wives  as  he 
pleafed.  The  emperor  Valentinian,  Socrates  tells  us, 
allowed  eveiy  man  two. 

Concubinage  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  marriage  performed 
with  lefs  folemnlty  than  the  foi'inal  marriage  ;  or  a 
marriage  with  a  woman  of  inferior  condition,  and  to- 


had  a  temple  oa  the  declivity  of  the  capltol ;  another  whom  the  huft)and  does  not  convey  his  rank  '  or  qua 
in  the  portico  of  Livia ;  and  a  third  on  Mount  Pala-    '         ^  '       '  -1   ■  -  "  J 

tine,  built  of  brafs  by  Cn.  Flavlus,  on  account  of  a 
vow  made  for  reconciling  the  fenate  and  people.  She 
was  piftured  with  a  cup  in  her  right  hand  ;  in  her 
left  was  fometiines  a  fceptre,  and  fometimes  a  cornu- 
crjpla.  Her  fymbob  were  two  hands  joined,  as  is  feen 
in  a  coin  of  Aurehus  Venus,  and  another  of  Nero  ;  alio 
two  ferpents  twitting  about  a  caduceus.  She  was  ad- 
dreffed  to  promote  the  peace  and  union  of  families  and 
citizens. 

CONCOU,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  the  people 
©f  Guinea  to  an  herb,  which  is  in  great  efteem  among 
them  for  killing  that  troublefome  fort  of  worm  called 
the  Guhiea-'worm,  that  breeds  in  their  flefii.  They 
brulfe  the  leaves,  and  mixing  them  with  oil,  apply 
them  in  form  of  a  cataplafm. 

CONCRETE,  in  the  fchool-pliilofophy,  an  aflem- 
t)lage  or  compound. 

Con  CRETE  J  in  natural  phllofophy  and  chemiftry, 
fignifies  a  body  made  up  of  different  principles,  or  any 
mixed  body  :  thus,  foap  is  a  faftitious  concrete,  mixr 
ed  together  by  art ;  and  antimony  is  a  natural  con 


lity.  Cujas  obferves,  that  the  ancient  laws  allowed  a 
man  to  efpoufe,  under  the  title  of  conculinc^  certain 
perfons,  fuch  as  were  ellemcd  unequal  to  him,  on  ac- 
count of  the  want  of  fome  qualities  i-eqniiite  to  fuftahi 
the  full  honour  of  marriage.  He  adds,  that  though 
concubinage  was  beneath  marriage,  both  as  to  dignity 
and  civil  effefts ;  yet  was  concubine  a  reputable  title, 
very  different  f  om  that  of  miftrefs  among  us.  The 
commerce  was  efteemed  fo  lawful,  that  the  concubine 
might  be  accufed  of  adultery  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
wife. 

This  kind  of  concubinage  is  ftill  in  ufe  la  fome 
countries,  particularly  In  Germany,  under  the  title  of 
a  half -marriage  y  morgengabic  marriage.,  or  marriage  with  the 
left-hand;  alluding  to  the  manner  of  its  being  contrafted, 
viz.  by  the  man's  giving  the  woman  his  left  hand  in- 
ftead  of  the  right.  This  is  a  real  marriage,  though . 
without  folemnlty  :  the  parties  are  both  bound  for 
ever ;  though  the  woman  be  thus  excluded  from  the 
common  rights  of  a  wife  for  want  of  quality  or  for- 
tune. 

The  children  of  concubines  were  not  reputed  either 


Crete,  or  a  mixed  body  compounded  In  the  bowels  of  legitimate  or  baftards,  but  natural  children,  and  were 
the  earth. 

CONCRETION,  the  uniting  feveral  fmall  particles 
of  a  natural  body  into  fenfible  mafles  or  concietes, 
whereby  It  becomes  fo  and  fo  figured  and  determined, 
and  is  endued  with  fuch  and  fuch  properties. 

CoNCRETioH  is  ?.lfo  the  ad  whereby  foft  bodies  are 


capable  only  of  donations.    They  were  deemed  to 
retain  the  low  rank  of  the  mother ;  and  were  on  this 
ground  unqualified  for  inheriting  the  effefts  of  the- 
father. 

Concubinage,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  nfed  as  an  except 
tlon  agalnft  her  that  fueth  for  dower,  alleging  there- 
4  h'» 
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;  by,  that  fhe  was  not  a  wife  lawfully  married  to  the  par- 
ty, in  whofe  lands  fne  feeks  to  be  endowed,  but  his 
concubine.  * 

CONCUBINE,  a  woman  whom  a  perfon  takes  to 
cohabite  with  him,  in  the  manner,  and  under  the  cha- 
rafter,  of  a  wife,  without  being  authorized  thereto  by 
a  legal  marrage. 

Concubine  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  real,  legitimate,  aiid 
only  wife,  diilinguifhed  by  no  other  circiimftance  but 
a  difparity  of  birth  or  condition  becwten  her  and  tlie 
hufband.  Du  Cange  obferves,  that  one  may  gather 
from  feveral  pafTages  in  the  epiillcs  of  the  popes,  that 
they  anciently  allowed  of  fuch  concubines.  The  fe- 
vonteenth  canon  of  the  firft  council  of  Toledo  declares, 
that  he  wlio,  with  a  faithful  wife,  keeps  a  concubine, 
is  excommunicated ;  but  that  if  the  concubine  fervid 
.  him.  as  a  wife,  fo  that  he  had  only  one  woman,  under  the 
title  of  concubine,  fte  fliould  not  be  rejedted  from  com- 
munion :  which  ftiows  that  there  were  legitimate  wiv;s 
"binder  the  title  of  concubines. 

In  effeft,  the  Roman  laws  did  not  allow  a  man  to 
efpoufe  whom  he  pkafed  ;  there  was  required  a  kind 
of  parity,  or  proportion,  between  the  conditions  of  the 
contrafting  parties :  but  a  woman  of  inferior  condi- 
tion, who  could  not  be  efpoufed  as  a  wife,  might  be 
kept  as  a  concubine  ;  and  the  laws  allowed  of  it,  pro- 
vided the  man  had  no  other  wife. 

It  is  certain  the  patriarchs  had  a  great  number  of 
wives,  and  that  thefe  did  not  all  hold  ^he  fame  rank  ; 
fome  being  fubaltern  to  the  principal  wife ;  which 
eve  wYizt  we  call  conculines  or  half-wives.  The  Ro- 
mans prohibited  a  plurality  of  concubines,  and  only 
had  regard  to  the  children  ilTuing  from  a  iingle  concu- 
bine, becaufe  flie  might  becojiie  a  legitimate  wife. 
Solomon  had  700  wives  and  300  concubines :  the 
emperor  of  China  has  fometlmes  two  or  three  thoufand 
concubines  in  his  palace.  Q^Curtius  obferves,  that 
Darius  was  followed  in  his  army  by  365  concubines, 
all  in  the  equipage  of  queens. 

CONCUPISCENCE,  according  to  divines,  an  ir- 
regular appetite,  or  luft  after  carnal  things,  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  man  ever  fince  the  fall. 

COND,  Con,  oi^Con-n,  ia  fea  language,  fignlfies 
to  gufde  or  conduct  a  flrlp  in  her  right  courfe.  He 
that  cons  her,  Hands  aloft  with  a  compafs  before  him, 
and  gives  the  word,  of  direftlon  to  the  man  at  the  helm 
how  he  is  to  lleer.  If  the  fhlp  go  before  the  wind, 
or,  as  they  call.it,  betwixt  the  fheets,  the  word  is  either 
ftarboard,  or  port  the  helm  ;  according  as  the  conder 
would  have  the  helm  put  to  the  right  or  left  fide  of 
the  fhip,  upon  which  the  flilp  always  goes  the  contrary 
way.  If  he  fays,  helm  a  mid-fhip,  he  would  have  the 
fhip  to  go  right  before  the  wind,  or  direftly  between 
her  two  Iheets..  If  the  fhip  fail  by  a  wind,  or  on  a 
quarter  wind,  the  word  is,  aloof,  keep  your  lufF,  fall 
not  off,  veer  no  more,  keep  her  to,  touch  the  wind, 
have  a  care  of  the  lee-latch  :  all  which  exprefliorts  are 
of  the  fame  import,  and  imply  that  the  fteerfman 
ftiould  keep  the  fhlp  near  the  wind.  On  the  contrary, 
if  he  would  have  her  fail  more  large,  or  more  before 
the  wind,,  the  word  is,  eafe  the  helm,  no  near,  bear 
vip.  If  he  cries  fteady,  it  means,  keep  her  from  go- 
ing in  and  out,  or  making  yaws  (as  they  call  it.),  how- 
foever  fhe  fails,  whether  large  or  before  a  wind :  and 
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when  he  Vfould  have  her  go  juft  as  fhe  does,  he  cries,  Condatc, 
keep  her  thus,  thus,  &c.  Conde.. 

COND  ATE  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Araiorica  in  " 
Gaul :  called  Crvitas  Rhedonum,  in  the  Notltia  ;  after- 
wards Rcdonae;  Redonica  Regio,  the  dlftrift.  Hence 
the  modern  name  Renews,  in  Brittany.  W.  Long.  1.45. 
Lat.  48.  5.  Another  Condate  of  Britain  (  Antonine) ; 
now  thought  to  be  Congleton,  in  Yorkfliire ;  others 
fay  in  Lancafhire. 

CONDE  (Lewis  de  Bourbon  prince  of),  was  born 
at  Paris  Sept.  7. 162T.  Pie  was  ftyled  Duke  d'Enguien, 
tiU  lie  fucctedcd  to  tlie  title  of  Ps-iuce  of  Conde  by  his 
father's  death  in  1646  As  he  was  of  a  tender  and 
dei.cate  conftltutlon,  the  prince  fent  him  to  the  caillc 
of  Montrond  in  Bwrry,  that  he  might  breathe  a  more 
pure  and  falutary  air.  .Here  he  was  educated  in  his 
infancy  by  fome  experienced  and  prudent  citizens'" 
■wives.  "When  he  was  of  a  proper  age,  the  prince 
took  upon  himfelf  the  taflc  of  governor,  and  appointed 
for  his  alTiIlant  M.  de  la  Bouiheres,  a  private  gentle- 
man, a  man  of  honour,  fidelity,  and  good  nature,., 
arid  who  made  it  a  rule  to  obferve  inviolably  the  or- 
ders that  were  given  him.  Two  Jcfults  diilinguifhed 
for  their  genius  and  knowledge  were  alfo  given  him 
for  preceptors.  He  formed  him  a  houfehold  of  15  or 
20  officers,,  all  men  of  the  greatell  Tirtue  and  difcre- 
tion. 

With  thefe  attendants  the  duke  d'Enguien  went  to 
feitle  at  Bourges,  where  he  frequented  the  college  of 
Jefults.  Here,  befides  the  ordinary  ftudies,  he  was 
taught  ancient  and  modern  hiflory,  mathematics,  geo- 
graphy, declamation ;  alfo  riding  and  dancing,  in- 
which  laft  he  foon  excelled.  Pie  made  fuch  a  furpri- 
fmg  progrefs,  that  before  the  age  of  1 3  he  defended 
in  public  fome  queftions  in  philofophy  with  incredible 
applaufe.  At  his  return  from  Montrond,  he  had  for 
his  tutor  M.  de  Merille  ;  a  man  deeply  verfed  in  the 
knowledge  of  common  law,  of  ancient  and  modern 
laws,  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  of  the  mathematics. 
Under  his  direftion  the  duke  went  through  that  new 
courfo  with  prodigious  fuccefs.  He  acquired  a  criti- 
cal tafte  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  which  he  retained  all 
his  life  ;  he  never  fufTt-rod  a  day  to  pafs  without  dc- 
dicatlnr^f  two  or  three  hours  at  leaft  to  reading ;  hia. 
thinl  for  knowledge  was  univcrfal,  and  he  endea- 
voured to  fearch  every  thing  to  the  bottom.  His 
clu'ef  inclination,  however,  lay  towards  the  military 
art ;  and  at  the  age  of  18  he  obtained  perraiflion  to 
make  his  firft  campaign  as  a  volunteer  in.  the  army 
commanded  by  M.  de  la  Meilleraye.  This  campalga . 
v/as  unfortunate  ;  and  the  duke  d'Enguien  was  only  a 
witnefs  of  the  marflial's  imprudence  and  difgrace,  Ne- 
verthelefs,  in  this  campaign  he  laid  the  foundation  of  .' 
that  renown  which  made  him  afterwards  confidered  as 
the  greateft  general  of  his  age. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  the  duke  waited  upon  car- 
dinal Richelieu  at  Ruel.  That  minifter  was  fo  pleafedf' 
with  his  converfation,  that  he  foon  after  made  pro- 
pofals  of  an  alliance  with  the  prince  of  Conde,  by 
marrying  the  duke  d'Enguien  to  Chiire  Clemence 
de  Mallle  Breza,  the  cardlnaPs  m'ece.  The  duke 
eonfented  to  this  match  out  of  obedience  to  his  fa- 
ther ;  but  the  force  he  put  upon  himfelf  by  yield- 
ing to  it  was  fo  great,  that  he  fell  dangeroivfly  ill.  Iv 
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Conde.  was  long  before  he  got  the  better  of  his  dillemper; 
"—v—         at  length  he  not  only  recovered,  but  became  fo 

ftrong  as  afterwards  to  bear  tlie  greatcil  fatigues  with 

cafe. 

The  duke  made  two  more  campaigns  as  a  volun- 
teer ;  the  one  under  the  marfhal  de  la  Meilleraye,  the 
other  in  the  army  of  Louis  XIII.  which  conquered 
,  Rouflillori.  In  1643,  at  the  age  of  22;  he  obtained 
from  the  king,  at  the  perfuafion  of  cardinal  Mazarine, 
the  command  of  the  army  deftined  to  cover  Cham- 
paigne  and  Picardy  ;  which  command  was  confirmed 
to  him  after  the  king's  death  by  the  queen  regent, 
Anne  of  Auftria,  to  whofe  intereit  he  was  ftrongly 
devoted.  In  this  ftation,  though  he  never  had  been 
prefent  at  any  battle,  he  foon  gave  fuch  a  fpecimen  of 
his  abilities  as  crowned  him  with  glory.  The  Spa- 
niards, who  threatened  France  with  an  invafion,  were 
defeated  by  him  at  Rocroi ;  and  this  fignal  victory 
made  him  from  that  time  confulered  as  the  guardian 
genius  of  hid  country.  He  next  formed  the  projedl 
of  befieging  Theonville,  and  propofed  it  to  the  coun- 
cil of  regency.  They  conferited  with  fear  and  dif- 
truft  ;  but  the  duke  carried  it  into  execution  with 
,fuch  fltill,  adlivity,  and  courage,  that  he  became  juftly 
the  fubjeft  of  general  admiration.  In  two  months 
-time  Theonville  furrendered.  At  length,  having  co- 
vered Alface  and  Lorrain  from  the  enterprizes  of  the 
Irrxperialifts,  the  duke  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  government  of  Champaigne,  and  of  the 
city  of  Stenai. 

The  three  following  years  were  httle  more  than  a 
feries  of  military  operations.  The  three  battles  of 
Fribourg,  in  which  the  duke  d'Enguien  triumphed 
-  over  Velt  Marflial  count  de  Mercy,  the  greatell  ge- 
neral in  all  Germany ;  'the  taking  of  Phihpfhourg,  and 
a  great  number  of  other  places,  which  rendered  him 
matter  of  the  palitinate,  and  of  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  Rhine  ;  the  viftory  of  Nortlingue,  by  which  he 
revenged  the  vifcount  du  Turenne's  defeat  at  Mari- 
■endal  ;  the  fiege  and  conquefl  of  Dunkirk  ;  the  good 
and  bad  fuccefs  of  his  arms  in  Catalonia,  where,  though 
he  was  forced  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Lorida,  he  kept 
the  Spaniards  in  awe,  and  cut  to  pieces  their  rear 
.guard ;  thefe  are  the  principal  events  which  diftin- 
-guifh  the  campaigns  of  1644,  1645,  ^"^  1646. 

The  victories  of  the  duke  d'Enguien,  his  great  re- 
putation and  efteem  with  the  people,  began  now  to 
give  umbrage  to  Mazarin.  The  cardinal's  diflike  to 
him  appeared  on  . the  death  of  the  duke  de  Brc/.e,  ad- 
miral of  France.  The  prince  of  Conde  earneftly  de- 
manded for  his  fon  the  duke  de  Breze's  places.  But 
Mazarin,  afraid  of  increafing  the  wealth  and  power 
of  a  prince  whom  his  viftories  and  the  love  and  con- 
fidence of  the  people  and  the  army  had  already  ren- 
dered too  formidable  to  him,  evaded  his  requett,  by 
perfuading  the  queen  to  take  the  admiralty  to  herfelf. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  the  minifter's  diflike  to  the 
young  prince  of  Conde  became  ftill  more  apparent. 
By  the  minifter's  perfuafion  he  had  accepted  of  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Catalonia  ;  but,  on  his  arri- 
val at  Barcelona,  he  found'*neitlier  troops,  money,  ar- 
tillery, provifions,  nor  ammunition.  Enraged  at  this 
deception,  he  vented  his  refentment  in  bitter  com- 
plaints and  fevere  threats ;  but  by  the  refources  that 
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he  found  in  this  dilemma,  the  prince  added  new  luftrc  ConJ* 
to  his  glory. 

The  campaign  of  1 648  was  as  glorious  to  Conde  as 
thofe  which  preceded  it  had  been.  To  difconcert  at 
once  the  projedls  of  the  arch-duke  Leopold,  the  prince 
refolved  to  attack  him  even  in  the  heart  of  the  Low 
Countries  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  confiderable  dif- 
ficulties which  he  had  to  furmount,  he  befieged  the 
important  city  of  Ypres,  and  took  it  in  fight  of  all  the 
enemies  forces. 

Notwithftanding  this  fuccefs,  Conde  faw  himfelf  at 
the  point  of  experiencing  the  greateft  reverfe  of  for- 
tune. His  army  was  a  prey  to  fcarcity,  to  naked- 
nefs,  contagious  diftempers,  and  defertion.  For  eight 
months  it  received  no  fupply  from  the  ininifter,  but  half 
a  mufter.  Every  thing  was  fupplied  by  the  prince 
himfelf ;  he  laviftied  his  money,  and  borrowed  more 
to  fupply  his  troops.  When  it  was  reprefented  to 
him  that  he  was  in  danger  of  ruining  himfelf  by  fuch 
an  enormous  expence,  he  replied,  that  "  fince  he  every 
day  ventured  his  life  for  the  fervice  of  his  country,  he 
could  very  well  facrifice  his  fortune  to  it.  Let  but  the 
government  exift  (added  he),  and  I  fiiall  want  for  no- 
thing." 

The  French  army  having  been  reinforced  by  4000 
of  the  troops  of  Weimar,  Conde  attacked  the  Spa- 
niards advantageoufly  encamped  near  Lens,  and  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  them,  which  difabled  them 
from  attempting  any  thing  more,  and  even  from  fup- 
porting  themfelves.  Afterwards  he  befieged  Furnes, 
the  garrifon  of  which,  500  men,  furrendered  them- 
felves prifoners  of  war.  But  the  prince  was  wound- 
ed there  in  the  trenches  by  a  mullcet-ftiot  above  the 
right  hip  ;  and  the  contufion  was  fo  great,  that  he 
was  forced  to  fubmit  to  feveral  incifions. 

The  French  comt,  animated  with  the  vidtory  at 
Lens,  thought  this  a  proper  time  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  factions  which  for  fome  time  had  violently 
agitated  the  kingdom  ;  and  accordingly  imprifoned 
Brouffel  and  Blancmenil,  two  of  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  country  party.  This  vigorous  proceeding,  how- 
ever, occafioned  a  general  revolt.  Two  hundred  thou- 
fand  men  took  arms  in  Paris,  bairicaded  the  Itreets, 
invefted  the  palais-royal,  and  demanded  the  prifoners. 
It  was  neceffary  to  i-eleafe  them  ;  but  from  that  time 
the  i-egal  authority  M'as  annihilated  ;  the  queen  was 
expofed  to  a  thoufand  infults,  and  Mazarin  dared  no 
longer  venture  out  of  the  palais-royal.  In  this  em- 
barraffment  the  queen  recalled  the  prince  of  Conde, 
as  the  only  one  from  whom  {he  could  hope  for  fup- 
port.  He  retired  to  Ruel,  whither  the  regent  had 
gone  with  the  young  king  and  Mazarin.  Anne  of 
Auftria  propofed  to  him  the  reducing  of  Paris  by  force 
of  arms  :  but  he  calmed  the  refentments  of  that  prin- 
cefs;  and  inftead  of  being  acceffafy  to  her  vengeance, 
he  directed  all  his  views  to  pacify  the  kingdom,  and 
at  length  brought  about  an  accommodation  between 
the  parties,  who  defired  It  witli  equal  ardour.  But 
new  incidents  foon  rekindled  the  combuftion.  The 
treachery  of  Mazarin,  and  the  artifices  of  the  leaders 
of  the  country  party,  occafioned  new  cabals  and  frelh 
troubles.  Conde  was  carelfed  by  the  leaders  of  both 
parties ;  but  at  laft,  enraged  at  the  arrogance  of  the 
malcontents,  who  every  day  formed  new  pretenfions, 
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he  took  part  openly  with  the  court,  though  he  thought 
it  ungrateful,  and  protedted  the  minifter,  though  he 
did  not  efteem  him. 

The  royal  family,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  Conde,  and 
Mazarin,  left  Paris  privately  in  the  night  between  the 
^th  and  6th  of  January  1649,  and  went  to  St  Ger- 
mains.  The  parliament  fent  deputies  to  learn  from 
the  queen  herfelf  the  reafons  of  her  departure,  and 
to  beg  her  to  name  the  citizens  whom  fhe  fufpedted, 
that  they  might  be  tried.  Mazarin  had  the  impru- 
dence to  difmifs  them  without  any  anfw^r.  Exafpe- 
rated  at  this,  the  people  again  took  up  arms  in  order 
to  defend  themfelves  againll  the  enterprizes  of  the 
court,  who  had  determined  to  block  tyj  and  to  ftarve 
the  -capital,  in  order  to  fupprefs  the  party  of  malcon- 
tents. With  7  or  8000  men,  the  broken  relics  of  the 
lad  campaign,  the  prince  of  Conde  formed  a  defign  of 
reducing  above  500,000  intrenched  behind  walls.  He 
had  neither  money  nor  magazines ;  he  faw  himfelf  in* 
the  depth  of  a  moil  fevere  winter  ;  neverthelcfs  he 
tiiumphed  over  Paris,  and  this  great  fuccefs  completed 
his  glory.  It  did  him  fo  much  the  more  honour, 
as  during  the  fiege  he  conftantly  defeated  the  troops 
of  the  malcontents  ;  he  prevailed  on  the  army  that 
marched  to  their  affiflance  under  Tuienne,  to  aban- 
don that  general ;  he  Hopped  the  progrefs  of  the  duke 
de  LongueviUe,  who  had  caufed  an  infurre£tion  in 
Normandy  ;  and  got  the  ftart  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  advancing  to  give  him  battle. 

Condi  de  Retz,  co-adjutor  of  Paris,  and  afterwards 
cardinal,  was  the  life  and  foul  of  the  revolters,  and 
directed  all  their  motions.  He  had  taken  Catiline 
for  his  model ;  and  was  equally  intrepid  and  capable 
of  the  greateft  actions  ;  of  an  exalted  genius,  but  go- 
verned by  his  ambition.  He  diftinguifhed  his  hatred 
to  Mazarin  by  arming  the  malcontents  ;  and  he  him- 
felf raifed  at  his  own  expence  a  regiment  which  he 
called  the  regiment  of  Corinth  :  as  foon  as  this  corps 
took  the  field  during  the  blockade  of  Paris,  it  was  de- 
feated and  difperfed.  This  check  was  called  the Jirjl 
to  the  Corinthians.  The  peace  was  figned  at  St  Ger- 
mains  ;  but  neither  party  carried  its  point,  and  fcarce 
any  one  but  Conde  acquired  glory  by  this  war.  After 
the  conclufion  of  the  treaty,  the  prince  repaired  to  the 
capital,  and  traverfed  all  the  ftreets  in  his  coach  alone. 
All  perfons  of  any  confequence  paid  their  compli- 
ments to  him,  and  the  parhament  fent  a  folemn  depu- 
tation to  thank  him  for  the  peace  to  which  he  had  fo 
powerfully  contributed.  The  people,  however,  made 
loud  complaints  on  account  of  the  king's  abfence  (for 
the  court  was  not  yet  returned  to  Paris),  and  the 
malcontents  gave  reafon  to  apprehend  a  new  infurrec- 
tion.  Conde  encouraged  the  king  and  queen  to  re- 
turn ;  and  at  length  brought  them  to  Paris,  amidft  the 
acclamations  and  bleffings  of  the  public. 

The  important  fervice  which  Conde  hadjuft  done 
the  court  intitled  him  to  the  acknowledgements  of  the 
queen,  and  efpecially  of  Mazarin  ;  but  the  dark  foul 
of  that  cardinal  only  remembered  it  to  punifh  a  too 
fortunate  and  too  powei-ful.  protestor.  He  privately 
fwore  the  prince's  deftruftion  ;  at  leaft  that  he  Ihould 
give  the  whole  kingdom  a  pattern  of  fubmiflion  and 
dependence  on  his  will.  However,  not  to  excite  the 
public  indignation,  he  ftill  kept  up  appearances  with 
tshe  prince^  while,  he.  fecretly  fpread  about  him  difgufts, 


fufpicions,  fnares  of  every  kind,  and  the  moft  heinous  Conde. 

calumnies.     The   ungrateful   miniller  deceived  the  /— 

prince  by  making  him  the  moft.  flattering  propofals  ; 
and  with  the  moit  alluring  promifes  which  he  always 
found  means  to  avoid  fulfilling.    The  enraged  prince 
defpifed  the  minifter,  and  treated  him  with  difdain. 
After  this  they  were  reconciled  again  only  to  be  again 
at  variance.    Each  of  them  in  their  turn  courted  the 
country  party,  in  order  to  make  it  fubfcrvient  to  their 
defigns.    At  laft  Mazarin  thought  of  an  expedient, 
which  but  too  effeflually  anfwercd  his  purpofe,  of  ma- 
king an  irreconcileable  quarrel  between  tliat  party 
and  the  prince.    There  was  among  the  malcontents 
one  marquis  de  la  Boulaie,  a  man  of  an  infamous  cha- 
rafter,  who  had  obtained  the  confidence  of  thf  party 
by  falfe  appearances  of  hatred  to  the  cardinal,  but  who 
fecretly  kept  up  a  correfpondence  with  him.    It  is-* 
pretended  that  he  made  him  an  offer  of  privately  kill- 
ing Conde.    Mazarin  was  charmed  with  the  propofal ; 
yet  he  only  required  Boulaie  to  exhibit  all  the  proofs 
of  an  affaffination,  and  to  aft  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
every  thing  might  concur  to  render  the  country  party 
fufpefted  of  that  crime.    He  was  punftually  obeyed  ; 
the  coach  was  ftopped  ;  fome  piftols  were  fired  at  it ;. 
by  which  two  of  the  footmen  were  dangeroufly  wound- 
ed ;  and,  after  that  fhameful  exploit,  la  Boulaie  took 
refuge  in  the  hotel  of  ^the  duke  of  Beaufort,  who  was- 
the  hero  of  the  party,  in  order  no  doubt  to  counte- 
nance the  prince's  fufpicion  of  the  malcontents.  Lucki- 
ly Conde  was  not  in  his  coach  when  it  was  ftopped ; 
the  cardinal  had  fpread  the  report  of  his  intended  af- 
faffination ;  and  in  concert  with  the  queen  and  the 
prince  he  had  prevailed  to  have  the  coach  fent  away 
empty,  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  attempt.  Mazarin 
counterfeited  a  zeal  for  the  prince's  life  ;  he  furioufly 
declaimed  againft-  the  mialcontents,  who,  he  pretended, 
had  made  an  attempt  on  a  hfe  fo  precious  to  the  ftatej. 
and  he  inflamed  Conde's  refentment  againft  the  duke 
of  Beaufort  and  the  coadjutor,  whom  he  fuppofed  to 
be  the  authors  of  this  heinous  outrage.    The  prince 
was  fo  ftrongly  prejiidiced,  that  he  refufed  to  hear 
them  when  they  appeared  before  him  to  juftify  them- 
felves.   He  demanded  juftice  againft  them  of  the  king ; 
he  formally  accufed  them  before  the  parliament,  and 
remained  inflexible  in  fpite  of  the  pains  which  the 
leaders  of  the  party  took  to  demonftrate  to  him  that 
he  had  been  impofed  upon.    However,  the  affair  was 
brought  before  the  parliament;  the  accufed  defended 
themfelves,  and  the  coadjutor,  who  had  difcoveicd- 
the  cardinal's  fecret,  unmaflied  him  fo  well,  that  the 
prince  agreed  to  a  private  negociation  with  the  mal- 
contents; he  required  nothing  more  than  the  coad- 
jutor's, leaving  Paris,  but  with  the  rank  of  ambaffadbr 
to  Rome  or  Vienna.    That  prelate  would  have  con- 
fented  to  it,  to  fatisfy  Conde,  if  Mazarin,  fome  daya 
after,  had  not  given  him  the  choice  of  any  recura- 
pence,  in  order  to  engage  his  concurrence  in  the 
prince's  deftruftion.    Afiairs  were  now  in  fuch  a  dan- 
gerous  fituation,.  that  the  cardinal  faw  clearly  it  was 
neceffary  to  haften  to  the  winding  up- of  the  plot.- 
Mafter  of  the  queen's  mind,  which  he  guided  as  he 
pleafed  ;  and  fure  of  having  inflamed  againft  Conde 
all  the  refentment  of  the  malcontents  ;  he  fought  and 
obtained,  by  means  of  the  duchefs  Chevreufe,  the  fup- 
port  of  that  powerful  faftion,  which  couneded  itfelf 
i  the 
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Goude.    the  more  readily  Vvitu  him,  in  hopes  tliat  the  prince's 

 V— *'  fall  would  foou  enable  it  to  criifh  witliout  difficulty  the 

cardinal  himfelf.  The  coadjutor  had  private  confe- 
rences with  the  queen  and  the  miuifhev.,  Conde  had 
notice  of  it  ;  and  in  order  to  dJfcovt'r  if  it  were  true, 
he  endeavoured  to  fuiprife  it  from  Mazarin'j  own 
mouth.  "  Cardinal  (faid  he,  one  day),  it  is  publicly 
reported  that  you  have  nightly  meetings  with  the  co- 
adjutor, difguifed  like  a  trooper."  He  accompanied 
tins  fpeech  with  a  qiiick  and  penetrating  look:  but 
the  cardinal,  who  w^as  a  perfed  mailer  of  dilTimulation, 
anfwered  him  in  fuch  a  free,  artlefs  like  manner,  that 
he  entirely  removed  Conde's  apprehenfions  ;  and  he 
flighted  the  information  he  had  received,  of  the  plot 
forming  agaiuft  him. 

Mazarin  wanted  nothing  but  the  fupport  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans;  and  at  lafl:  found  means,  by  the  duchefs  of 
Chevreufe,  to  inflame  the  jealoufy  of  that  fickle  and 
inconttant  prince,  and  to  engage  him  to  confent  to  the 
imprlfonment  of  Conde.  Having  thus  united  all  par- 
ties, and  fearing  no  other  obftacle,  this  ungrateful  and 
•perfidious  miniiler  made  preparations  for  privately  ar- 
refting  the  prince;  the  order  for  it  was  fi.gned  Januaiy 
l8th  1650.  Conde  having-  that  day  repaired  as  ufual 
to  the  palais- royal,  to  aflift  at  council  with  the  prince 
of  ContI  and  the  duke  of  Longueville,  the  queen  gave 
orders  to  arrell  them  all  three,  and  convey  them  with- 
out any  noife  to  the  caftle  of  Vincer^nes.  She  was  in- 
ftantly  obeyed,  and  the  princes  were  ftrldlly  guarded 
in  that  prifon. 

In  this  unexpefted  reverfe  of  fortune,  the  fortitude 
and  greatnefs  of  Conde's  mind  appeared  only  the  more 
remarkable.  Confined  with  the  ether  two  princes  in 
the  tower  of  Vincennes,  where  neither  fupper,  furni- 
ture, nor  beds,  were  provided,  he  contented- himfelf 
with  two  new  kid  eggs,  and  threw  himfelf  in  his 
cloaths,  on  a  trufs  of  itraw,  where  he  flept  1  2  hours 
without  waking.  He  ftill  retained  bis  cheerfulnefs, 
and  dedicated  the  greateft  part  of  his  time  to  reading, 
the  rell  to  converfatlon,  playing  at  battle-door  and 
fhuttle-cock,  to  bodily  exerciros,  and  tl^e  cultivation  of 
flowers. 

Mazarin  triumphed  at  the  difgrace  of  the  princes, 
profcrlbed  all  thofe  who  were  attached  to  Conde,  and 
behaved  in  the  moil  infolent  and  arbitrary  manner. 
The  prince's  friends,  however,  notwitliftanding  their 
being  ftrklly  watched,  found  means  to  keep  up  a  punc- 
tual correfpondence  with  him.  They  made  various  at- 
tempts to  releafe  him:  they  raifed  troops;  in  particu- 
lar, the  dukes  of  Bouillon  and  Rochefocault,  and  the 
vlfcount  de  Turenne.  The  princefs  of  Conde  engaged 
the  province  of  Guienne  to  declare  in  his  favour  ;  flie 
made  war,  In  order  to  force  the  court  to  releafe  him  ; 
at  length  the  partlzans  of  the  prince  figned  a  treaty 
with  the  Spaniards,  to  labour  in  concert  for  his  en- 
largement. But  all  thefe  efforts  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  Ineffeftual,  if  other  more  powerful  refources  had 
not  been  employed. 

In  that  gallant  and  warlike  age,  every  thing  was 
managed  by  the  paflions  and  intrigues  of  five  or  fix 
women,  who  pofTefTed  the  confidence  of  the  leaders  of 
the  fl:ate,  arid  of  the  various  parties.  The  princefs  of 
Mantua,  wife  to  one  of  the  fons  of  the  .ekdor  Pala- 
tine, king  of  Bohemia,  principally  direfted  the  conn- 
fels  in  the  party  of  the  nrlnces.    ohe  found  means  to. 
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reconcile  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  coadjutor,  and  the 
malcontents,  with  the  friends  of  the  prince,  and  united 
their  efforts  againft  the  cardinal.    Tue  parliament,  oa 
the  other  fide,  loudly  demanded  the;  releafe  of  the  pri- 
font  rs.    All  the  orders  of  the  ilate  united  in  foUciting 
It,  lafomuch  that  the  queen  was  at  lafl  prevailed  on  to 
give  her  confent.    At  this  news,  Mazarin  was  fo  con- 
founded, that  he  fled  in  thtj  difguife  of  a  trooper,  and 
arrived  at  the  gates  of  RIchlleu,  where  a  body  of  horfe 
waited  for  him.    The  parliament,  informed  by  the 
queen  of  his  flight,  thundered  forth  an  arret,  by  which 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom,  with  his  family 
and  foreign  fervants,  la  the  fpace  of  15  days,  under 
the  penalty  of  being  expafed  to  a  criminal  profecu- 
tion.  The  queen  defired  to  follow  him  with  the  king  ; 
but  the  nobles  and  burghers  invefted  the  palais-royal, 
and  prevented  the  execution  of  this  projeft,  which 
would  have  kindled  a  civil  war.    Mazariu,  therefore, 
jierceiving  that  it  was  ImpolTible  for  the  queen  to  join 
him,  determined  to  go  himfelf  to  reflore  the  princes 
to  their  liberty,  and  to  get  the  flart  of  the  deputies - 
who  were  coming  to  acquaint  them  with  it.    On  hid 
arrival  at  Havre,  he  Informed  the  princes  that  they 
were  free;  he  entreated  Conde's  friendfiilp  ;  and  was 
fo  abjetl  as  to  proftrate  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  liim 
whom  he  had  fo  bafely  opprefied.    Conde  gave  him . 
a  polite  reception,  and  fpoke  to  him  in  a  free  and, 
cheerful  tone  ;  but  tired  with  the  mean  fubmifhons 
which  the  cardinal  laviflied  upon  him,  he  left  him 
without  making  any  promife,  and  fet  out  on  his 
return  to  Paris,  which  he  entered  as  It  wore  In  tri- 
umph, araidfl  the  acclamations  of  all  orders  of  men, 
and  the  dcmonilratlons  of  a  moil  fincere  and  general 

joy- 

After  this  a  civil  war  enfued,  in  which  the  prince 
of  Conde  iided  with  the  malcontents.  Being  preffeJ 
by  the  king's  army,  he  retii'cd  Into  the  fuburbs  of 
St  Anthony,  where  he  behaved  with  the  utinoil  bra- 
very ;  when  the  citizens  opened  their  gates  and  re- 
ceived him  In  ;  and  a  peace  enfued  foon  after.  His 
hatred  of  the  cardinal,  however,  made  him  quit  Pa- 
ris, and  take  refuge  among  the  Spaniards,  who  made 
him  generahffimo  of  their  forces  ;  and  he  took  PvO- 
croi.  The  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  reflored  him  to 
his  country  ;  and  he  again  fignahzed  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  king's  armies.  Btlng  afflidled  with  the 
gout,  he  refufed  the  command  of  the  army  in  1676,. 
and  retired  to  ChartlUey,  where  he  was  as  much 
fleemed  for  the  virtues  of  peace,  as  he  had  been  be- 
fore for  his  military  ones.  He  died  in  1686,  at  Fofl- 
talnbleau. 

Conde,  a  town  of  the  French  Netlierlauds,  In 
the  province  of  Plainhault,  Vv^ilh  the  title  of  a  prin- 
cipality, and  a  cafllc.  It  is  one  of  th^  flrongeft 
towns  In  this  country,  and  fcatcd  near  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Haifne  and  Scheld.  E.  Long.  3.  29. 
N.  Lat.  50.  27.  _  ■  ^ 

Conde,  a  town  of  France,  In  Normandy,  and  la 
the  Beffin,  which  carries  on  a  confiderablc  trade ;, 
feated  on  the  river  Ntreau.  W.  Long.  o.  37.  N.  Lat. 
48.  50. 

■  CO'NDEjMNATION,  the  aft  of  giving  judgment^ 
pafTing  or  pronouncing  fenteuce  againil  a  pcrfon  fub- 
iecled  thereby  to  fome  penalty  or  punifhrTiCnt,  either 
in  refped  of  life,  reputation,  or  fortune. 

^  CON- 
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clenfa.  CONDENSATION,  the  aft  whereby  a  body  is 
rendered  more  denfe,  compact,  and  heavy.  The  word 
ondor.  '^^  commonly  apph'ed  to  the  converfion  of  vapour  into 
water,  by  diftillation,  or  naturally  in  the  clouds.  The 
way  in  which  vapour  commonly  condenfes,  is  by  the 
application  of  fome  cold  fubftance.  On  touching  it, 
the  vapour  parts  with  its  heat  which  it  had  before  ab- 
forbed;  and  on  doing  fo,  it  immediately  lofes  the  pro- 
per charafteriftics  of  vapour,  and  becomes  water.  But 
though  this  is  the  moft  common  and  ufual  way  in 
which  we  obferve  vapour  to  be  condenfcd,  nature 
certainly  proceeds  after  another  method :  fince  we 
often  obferve  the  vapours  moft  plentifully  condenfed 
when  the  weather  is  really  warmer  than  at  other 
times.  See  the  articles  Cloud,  Evaporation,  ^c. 
CONDENSER,  a  pneumatic  engine,  or  fyringe, 
,  ,  whereby  an  uncommon  quantity  of  air  may  be  crowd- 
ed into  a  given  fpace  ;  fo  that  fomctimes  ten  atmo- 
fpheres,  or  ten  times  as  much  air  as  there  is  at  the  fame 
time  in  the  fame  fpace,  without  the  engine,  may  be 
thrown  in  by  nteans  of  it,  and  its  .egrefs  prevented  by 
valves  pn^perly  difpofed.  See  Plate  CXLVI.  / 

It  confilts  of  a  brafs  cylinder,  wherein  is  a  moveable 
pifton  ;  which  being  drawn  out,  the  air  rulhes  into  the 
cylinder  through  a  hole  provided  on  purpofe  ;  and 
when  the  pifton  is  again  forced  into  the  cylinder,  the 
air  is  driven  into  the  receiver  through  an  oriiice,  fur 
nifhed  with  a  valve  to  hinder  its  getting  out. 

The  receiver  or  vefTel  containing  the  condenfed  air> 
fhould  be  made  very  ftrong,  to  bear  the  force  of  the 
air's  fpring  thus  increafed;  for  which  reafon  they  are 
generally  made  of  brafs:  its  orifice  is  fitted  with  a  fe- 
male fcrew  to  receive  the  male  fcrew  at  the  end  of  the 
condenfer. 

If  glafs  be  ufed  for  a  condenfer,  it  will  not  fuffer  fo 
great  a  degree  of  condenfation  ;  but  the  experiment 
will  be  moi-e  entertaining,  fmce  the  fubje£l  may  be 
viewed  in  the  condenfed  air. 

CONDITION,  in  the  civil  law,  a  claufe  of  obliga- 
tion ftipulated  as  an  article  of  a  treaty  or  a  contrail ; 
or  in  a  donation  of  a  teftament,  legacy,  iffc.  in  which 
laft  cafe  a  donee  does  not  lofe  his  donative  if  it  be 
charged  with  any  difhoneft  or  impoflible  conditions. 

CONDITIONAL,  fomething  not  abfolute,  but 
fubjeft  to  conditions. 

CoNvnioN/iL  Coiijimdioijs-,  in  grammar,  are  thofe 
which  ferve  to  make  propofitions  coriditional;  as  if,  un- 
Itfs,  provided,  tiff. 

CouDiTioN.u  Propfif'thnsy  in  logic,  fuch  as  confift 
of  two  paits  connecled  together  by  a  conditional  par- 
ticle. 

Condition.il  Syi/'oglfin,  a  fyltogifm  where  the  major 
is  a  conditional  propofition.  Thus, 

If  there  is  a  God,  he  ought  to  be  worfliipped. 
But  there  is  a  God  ; 
Therefore  he  ought  to  be  worHiipped. 
CONDIVICNUM,  (:;nc.geog.),  the  capital  of  the 
Namnetes,  in  Armorica.    Now  Nants  in  Brittany,  on 
the  Loire,  from  its  name  Civitas  Namnetiim.  W.  Long. 
1.  30.  Lat.  47.  15. 

CONDOM,  a  town  of  Gafcony  in  France,  capital 
•of  the  Condomois,  with  a  bifiiop's  fee.    It  is  but  a 
poor  place,  and  the  trade  Is  very  fmall.    It  is  feated 
on  the  river  Gelifte,  in  E.  Long.  o.  22.  N.  Lat.  44. 
CONDOR,  orCoNTOR,  inoraithulogy.  SeeVuLTUR. 
Yoi.  V.  Part  I. 
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CONDORMIENTES,  in  church-hiftory,  rehgious  Condos- 
feftaries,  who  take  their  nanae  from  lying  all  together,  ^"^"'ss 
men  and  women,  young  and  old.    They  arofe  in  the 

i3th  century,  near  Cologne;  wh«2re  they  are  faid  to   ^  -- 1  j 

have  worfhipped  an  image  of  Lucifer,  and  to,  have 
received  anfvvers  and  oracles  from  him. 

CONDRIEU,  a  town  of  Lyonnois  in  France,  re- 
markable for  its  excellent  wines.  It  is  feated  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  near  the  river  Rhone,  E.  Long.  4.  33. 
N.  Lat.  45.  28. 

CONDRUSII,  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  Belgica, 
originally  Germans,  dwelling  about  the  Maefe.  Their 
country  is  now  called  CondrotZy  in  the  bifliopric  of 
Liege,  between  Luxemburg  and  the  Maefe. 

CONDUCTOR,  in  furgery,  an  inftrument  whicli 
ferves  to  conduft  the  knife  ifi  the  operation  of  cutting 
for  the  ftone,  and  in  laying  up  fmufes  and  fiftulas. 

Conductors,  in  eletlrical  experiments,  are  thofe 
bodies  that  receive  and  communicate  electricity  ;  and 
thofe  that  repel  it  arc  called  noii-conduSors.  See  Elec- 
tricity. 

CONDUIT,  a  canal  or  pipe  for  the  conveyance  of 
water,  or  other  fluid. 

There  are  feveral  fubterraneous  conduits  through 
which  the  waters  pafs  that  form  fprings.  Artificial 
conduits  for  water  are  made  of  lead,  ftone,  caft-iron, 
potter's  earth,  timber,  £^7"^. 

CONDYLOID  and  Coronoid  proceffes.    See  A- 

NATOMY,  n°  26. 

CONDYLOMA,  in  medi  cine,  a  tubercle,  or  cal- 
lous eminence,  which  arifes  in  the  folds  of  the  anus,  or 
rather  a  fwelling  or  hardening  of  the  wrinkles  of  that 
part. 

CONDYLUS,  a  naqie  given  by  anatomifts  to  a 
knot  in  any  of  the  joints,  formed  by  the  epiphyfis  of 
a  bone. 

CONE,  in  geometry,  a  folid  figure,  having  a  circle 
for  itsTsafe,  and  its  top  terminated  in  a  point  or  ver- 
tex.   See  Conic  Sections. 

Melting  Cone,  in  chemiftry,  is  a  hollow  cone  form- 
ed of  copper  or  brafs,  wifli  a  handle,  and  with  a  flat 
bottom  adjoining  to  the  apex  of  the  cone,  upon  which 
it.  is  intended  to  reft.  Its  ufe  is  to  receive  a  mafs  of 
one  or  more  metals  melted  together,  and  cad  into  it. 
This  mafs,  when  cold,  may  be  eafily  fliiook  out  of  the 
veffel,  from  its  figure.  Alfo,  if  a  melted  mafs  con- 
fifting  of  two  or  more  metals,  or  other  fubftances  not 
combined  together,  be  poured  into  this  velfel,  the  co- 
nical figure  facilitates  the  feparation  of  thefc  fubftances 
according  to  their  refpe£live  denfities.  The  cone 
ought  to  be  well  heated  before  the  melted  mafs  is 
thrown  into  it  ;  that  it  may  not  contain  any  raoifture, 
which  would  occafion  a  dangerous  explofion.  It  ought 
alfo  to  be  greafed  internally  with  tallow,  to  prevent 
the  adhtfion  of  the  fluid  matter. 

Cone  of  Rays,  in  optics,  includes  all  the  feveral 
rays  which  fall  from  any  radiant  point  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  a  glafs. 

Conk,  in  botany.    See  Conuf;. 

CONESSI,  a  fort  of  bark  of  a  tree,  which  grows 
on  the  Coroinandel  coaft  in  the  Eall  Indies.  It  is  re- 
commended in  a  letter  to  Dr  Monro,  in  the  Medical 
Elfays,  as  a  fpecific  in  diarrhoeas.  It  is  to  be  finely 
pulverized,  and  made  into  an  eleduary  with  fyrup  of 
oranges.    The  bark  fhould  be  frefh,  and  the  cleftua- 
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Confarre-  ry  new  made  every  day,  or  fecond  day,  otherwife  it 
lofes  its  aiiftere  but  grateful  bltternefs  on  the  palate, 

Confeffion  ^nd  its  proper  effefts  on  the  inteftines. 

C-^y^^  CONFARREATION,  a  ceremony  among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  ufed  in  the  marriage  of  perfons  whofe 
children  were  deftined  for  the  honour  of  the  prieft-hood. 

Confarreation  was  the  moft  facred  of  the  three 
modes  of  contrafting  marriage  among  that  people ; 
and  confifted,  according  to  Servius,  in  this,  that  the 
pontifex  maximus  and  Jlamen  d'lalis  joined  and  contrafted 
the  man  and  woman,  by  making  them  eat  of  the  fame 
cake  of  falted  bread  :  whence  the  term,  far  fignifying 
meal  or  Jlour. 

Ulpian  fays,  it  confuted  in  the  offering  up  of  fome 
pure  wheaten  bread  ;  rehearfmg,  withal,  a  certain  for- 
mula, in  prcfence  of  ten  witnefTes.  Dionyfms  Hali- 
carnaffeus  adds,  that  the  hufband  and  wife  did  eat  of 
the  fame  wheaten  bread,  and  threw  part  on  the  viftims. 

CONFECTION,  in  pharmacy,  fignifies,  in  general, 
any  thing  prepared  with  fugar :  in  particular  it  im- 
ports fomething  preferved,  efpecially  dry  fubftances. 
It  alfo  fignifies  a  liquid  or  foft  eledluary,  of  which 
there  are  various  forts  direfted  in  difpenfatories.  See 
Pharmacy. 

CONFECTOR,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  a 
fort  of  gladiator,  hired  to  fight  in  the  amphitheatre 
againft  beafts  ;  thence  alfo  denominated  bejliarius. 

The  conJcUores  were  thus  called  a  cotificiendis  beJlUs, 
from  their  difpatching  and  killing  beafts. 

The  Greeks  called  them  CTapaSoAo/,  q.  d.  darings  rajh, 
defperate ;  whence  the  Latins  borrowed  the  appella- 
tions parabolani  and  paralolar'ii.  The  Chriftians  were 
fometimes  condemned  to  this  fort  of  combat. 

CONFECTS,  a  denomination  given  to  fruits,  flow- 
ers, herbs,  roots,  &c.  when  boiled  or  prepared  with 
fugar  or  honey,  to  difpofe  them  to  keep,  and  render 
them  more  agreeable  to  the  tafte. 

CONFEDERACY,  in  law,  is  when  two  or  more 
perfons  combine  to  do  any  damage  to  another,  or  to 
commit  any  unlawful  aft.  Confederacy  is  punifiiable, 
though  nothing  be  put  in  execution  ;  but  then  it  muil 
have  thefe  four  incidents  :  i.  That  it  be  declared  by 
fome  matter  of  profecution,  as  by  making  of  bonds  or 
promifes  to  one  another  ;  2.  That  it  be  malicious,  as 
for  unjuft  revenge  ;  3.  That  it  be  falfe,  i.  e.  agalnfl 
the  innocent ;  and,  laftly,  That  if  be  out  of  court, 
voluntary. 

CONFERVA, in  botany  :  A  geitiis  belonging  to  the 
eryptogamia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  57th  ox^tr^  Alga.  The  tu- 
bercles are  of  different  fizes,  on  capillaty,  very  long 
fibres.  There  are  21  fpecies,  moft  of  them  growing 
on  ftones  in  flow  ftreams,  on  the  fides  of  ciflernsj  or 
in  ponds. 

CONFESSION,  in  a  civil  fenfe,  a  declaration  or 
acknowledgement  of  fome  truth,,  though  againft  the 
intereft  of  the  party  who  makes  it ;  whether  it  be  in 
a  court  of  juftice  or  out  of  it.  It  is  a  maxim,,  that 
in  civil  matters,  the  confeffion  is  never  to  be  divided, 
but  always  takers  entire.  A  criminal  is  never  con- 
demned on  his  fimple  confeffion,  without  other  colla- 
teral proofs  ;  HOT  is  a  voluntary  extrajudicial  confef- 
fion admitted  as  any  proof.  A  perfon  is  not  admit- 
ted to  accufe  himfclf,  according  to  that  rule  in  law, 
Non  audttur perire  vokns.    See  Arraignment. 
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Confession,  among  divines,  the  verbal  acknow- ConfefTio 
ledgement  which  a  Chriftian  makes  of  his  fins.  Confirm 

Among  the  Jews  it  was  the  cuftom,  on  the  annual 
feaft  of  expiation,  for  the  high-prieft  to  make  confef- 
fion of  fins  to  God  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people  : 
befides  this  general  confeffion,  the  Jews  were  enjoin- 
ed, if  their  fins  were  a  breach  of  the  firft  table  of  the 
law,  to  make  confeffion  of  them  to  God  ;  but  viola- 
tions of  the  fecond  table  were  to  be  acknowledged  to 
their  brethren.  The  confeffion  of  the  primitive  Chri- 
ftians were  all  voluntary,  and  not  impofed  on  them  by 
any  laws  of  the  church  ;  yet  private  confeffion  was 
not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged. 

The  Romifli  church  requires  confeflion  not  only  as 
a  duty,  but  has  advanced  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  facra- 
ment  :  this  confeflion  is  made  to  the  prieft,  and  is 
private  and  auricular ;  and  the  prieft  is  not  to  reveal 
them  under  pain  of  the  higheft  punUhment. 

Confession  of  Faith,  a  lift  of  the  feveral  articles  of 
belief  in  any  church. 

CONFESSIONAL,  or  Confessionaky,  a  place 
in  churches  under  the  great  altar,  where  the  bodies  of 
deceafed  faints,  martyrs,  and  confefTors,  were  depofited. 

This  word  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  Romanifts  for  a  deO< 
in  the  church  where  the  confeflbr  takes  the  confeflious 
of  the  penitents. 

CONFESSOR,  a  Chriftian  who  has  made  a  folemn 
and  refolute  profeffion  of  the  faith,  and  has  endured 
torments  in  its  defence.  A  mere  faint  is  called  a  confef- 
for,  to  diftinguifh  him  from  the  roll  of  dignified  faints  ; 
fuch  as  apoftles,  martyrs,  &c.  In  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  we 
frequently  find  the  word  confefTors  ufed  for  martyrs  : 
in  after-times,  it  was  confined  to  thofe  who,  after  ha- 
ving been  tormented  by  the  tyrants,  were  permitted 
to  live  and  die  in  peace.  And  at  laft  it  was  alfo  ufed 
for  thofe  who,  after  having  lived  a  good  life,  died 
under  an  opinion  of  fanftity.  According  to  St  Cy- 
prian, he  wh(j  prefented  himfelf  to  torture,  or  even  to 
martyrdom,  without  being  called  to  it,  was  not  called 
a  confejfor  but  a  profejfor  :  and  if  any  out  pf  a  want  of 
courage  abandoned  his  country,  and  became  a  volun- 
tary exile  for  the  fake  of  the  faith,  he  was  called  ex- 
terris. 

Confessor  is  alfo  a  prieft,  in  the  Romifh  church,, 
who  has  a  power  to  hear  finners  in  the  facrament  of 
penance,  and  to  give  them  abfolution.  The  church 
calls  him  in  Latin  confejfarhis,  to  diftinguifli  him  from 
confeflbr,  which  is  a  name  confecrated  to  faints.  The 
confefTors  of  the  kings  of  France,  from  the  time  of 
Heni-"^  IV.  have  been  conftantly  Jefuits ;  before  him 
the  Dominicans  and  Cordeliers  fhared  the  office  be- 
tween themv  The  confefTors  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria- 
have  alfo,  ordinarily,  been  Dominicans  and  Cordeliers 
but  the  latter  emperors  have  all  taken  Jefuits. 

CONFIGURATION,  the  outward  figure  which; 
bounds  bodies,  and  gives  them  their  external  appear- 
ance ;  being  that  which,  in  a  great  meafure,  confti- 
tutes  the  fpeclfic  difference  between  bodies. 

CONFIRMATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  aft  of 
ratifying  or  rendering  a  title,  claim,  report,  or  the 
like,  more  fure  and  indifputable. 

CosiFiRMATiON,  In  law,  a  conveyance  of  an  eftate, 
or  right  in  ejfe,  from  one  man  to  another,  whereby  a 
voidable  eftate  is  made  fure  and  unavoidable,  or  a  par- 
ticular eftate  is  increafed,  or  a  poflelEon  made  perfe£l. 
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Confirmation,  in  theology,the  ceremony  of  laying 
on  of  hands,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

The  antiquity  of  this  ceremony  is,  by  all  ancient 
writers,  carried  as  high  as  the  apoftles,  and  founded 
upon  their  example  and  praftice.  In  the  primitive 
church,  it  ufed  to  be  given  to  Chriftians  immediately 
after  baptifm,  if  the  bifhop  happened  to  be  prefent  at 
the  folemnity.  Among  the  Greeks,  and  throughout 
the  Eaft,  it  ftill  accompanies  baptifm  :  but  the  Roma- 
nifts  make  it  a  diftlndl  independent  facrament.  Seven 
years  is  the  ilated  time  for  confirmation  :  however, 
they  are  fometimes  confirmed  before,  and  fometimes 
after,  that  age.  The  perfon  to  be  confirmed  has  a 
god-father  and  god-mother  appointed  him,  as  in  bap- 
tifm. The  order  of  confirmation  in  the  church  of 
England,  does  not  determine  the  precife  age  of  the 
perfons  to  be  confirmed. 

CONFISCATION,  in  law,  the  adjudication  of 
goods  or  effects  to  the  public  treafury  ;  as  the  bodies 
and  effedls  of  criminals,  traitors,  &c. 

CONFLAGRATION,  the  general  burning  of  a 
city,  or  other  confiderable  place. 

This  word  is  commonly  applied  to  that  grand  pe- 
riod or  cataftrophe  of  our  world,  when  the  face  of  na- 
ture is  to  be  changed  by  fire,  as  formerly  it  was  by 
water.  The  ancient  Pythagoreans,  Platonifts,  Epi- 
cureans, and  Stoics,  appear  to  have  had  a  notion  of 
the  conflagration  :  though  whence  they  fhould  derive 
it,  unlefs  from  the  facred  books,  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive ;  except,  perhaps,  from  the  Phoenicians,  who 
themfelves  had  it  from  the  Jews.  Seneca  fays  ex- 
prefsly,  Tempus  advenerit  quo  Jidera  Jtderibus  incurrent, 
^^f  omni  Jlngrante  tnateria  uno  igne,  quicquld  nunc  ex 
depojito  lucetf  ardebit.  This  general  difTolution  the 
Stoics  call  EK^rupatrif,  ecpyrojis.  Mention  of  the  con- 
flagration is  alfo  made  in  the  books  of  the  Sybils,  So- 
phocles, Hyflafpes,  Ovid,  Lucan,  ^c.  l)r  Burnet, 
after  F.  Tachard  and  others,  relates  that  the  Siamefe 
believe  th^t  the  earth  will  at  laft  be  parched  up  with 
heat  ;  the  mountains  melted  down  ;  the  earth's  whole 
furface  reduced  to  a  level,  and  then  confumed  with 
fire.  And  the  Bramins  of  Siam  do  not  only  hold  that 
the  world  fhall  be  deflroyed  by  fire  ;  but  alfo  that  a 
new  earth  fliall  be  made  out  of  the  cinders  of  the  old. 

Various  are  the  fentiments  of  authors  on  the  fubjedl 
of  the  conflagration  ;  the  caufe  whence  it  is  to  arife, 
and  the  effefts  it  is  to  produce.  Divines  ordinarily 
account  for  it  metaphyfically ;  and  will  have  it  take 
its  rife  from  a  miracle,  as  a  fire  from  heaven.  Phi- 
lofophers  contend  f  )r  its  being  produced  from  natural 
caufes  ;  and  will  have  it  efFedted  according  to  the  laws 
of  mechanics.  Some  think  an  eruption  of  the  central 
fire  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  ;  and  add,  that  this  may 
he  occafioned  feveral  ways,  w'z.  either  by  having  its 
intenfion  increafed ;  which  again,  may  be  effefted 
either  by  being  driven  into  lefs  fpace  by  the  ejicroach- 
ments  of  the  fuperficial  cold,  or  by  an  increafe  of  tlie 
inflammabihty  of  the  fuel  whereon  it  is  fed  ;  or  by 
liaving  the  refiftauce  of  the  imprifoning  earth  weak- 
ened ;  which  may  happen,  either  from  the  diminu- 
tion of  its  matter,  by  the  confumption  of  its  central 
parts,  or  by  weakening  the  cohelion  of  the  conftitu- 
ent  parts  of  the  mafs  by  the  excefs  of  the  defeft  of 
nioifture.  Others  look  for  the  caufe  of  the  conflagra- 
tion m  the  atmofphere ;  and  fuppofe,  that  fome  of  the 
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meteors  there  engendered  in  unufual  quantities,  and  Cdtjflusat 
exploded  with  unufual  vehemence,  from  the  concur-  Qgj,fyj{fjg 
rence  of  various  circuraftances,  may  effect  it,  with-  ^  f 

out  feeking  any  further.  The  ailrologers  account  for 
it  from  a  conjundlion  of  all  the  planets  in  the  fign 
Cancer-;  as  the  deluge,  fay  they,  was  occafioned  by 
their  conjunftion  in  Capricorn.  Laflly,  others  have 
recourfe  to  a  ftill  more  effectual  and  flaming  machine, 
and  conclude  the  world  is  to  undergo  its  conflagration 
from  the  near  approach  of  a  comet  in  its  i-eturn  from 
the  fun. 

CONFLUENT,  among  phyficians,  &c.  an  appel- 
lation given  to  that  kind  of  Small-pox  wherein  the 
puftules  run  into  each  other. 

CONFLUENTES  (anc.  geog),  a  place  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle,  fuppofed  to  be  one 
of  the  50  forts  eredled  by  Drufus  on  the  Rhine,  in 
Gallia  Belgica  :  Now  CobIent%,-  a  town  of  Triers.  E. 
Long.  7.  15.  Lat.  50.  30. 

CONFORMx^TION,  the  particular  confiflence  and 
texture  of  the  parts  of  any  body,  and  their  dilpofitioa 
to  corapofe  a  whole. 

Conformation,  in  medicine,  that  make  and  con- 
ftruAion  of  the  human  body  which  is  peculiar  to  every 
individual.  Hence,  a  mala  conformatio  fignifies  fome 
fault  in  the  firll  rudiments ;  whereby  a  perfon  comes 
into  the  world  crooked,  or  with  fome  of  the  vifcera  or 
cavities  unduly  framed  or  proportioned.  Many  are 
fubjedl  to  incurable  afthmas,  from  a  too  fmall  capacity 
of  the  thorax,  and  the  like  vitious  conformations. 

CONFORMITY,  in  the  fchools,  is  the  congruency, 
or  relation  of  agreement  between  one  thing  and  ano- 
ther; as  between  the  meafure  and  the  thing  meafured, 
the  objeft  and  tJie  underftanding,  the  thing  and  the 
divifion  thereof,  &c. 

CONFRONTATION,  the  ad  of  bringing  two 
perfons  in  prefence  of  each  other,  to  difcover  the  truth 
of  fome  fadt  which  they  relate  differently. 

The  word  is  chiefly  ufed  in  criminal  matters  ;  wliere 
the  witnefles  are  confronted  with  the  [accufed,  the 
accufed  with  one  another,  or  the  witneffes  with  one 
another. 

CONFUCIUS,  a  Chinefe  philofopher,  who  lived 
about  500  years  before  our  Saviour's  birth,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Lu,  now  called  the  province  of  Xantung, 
His  wit  and  judgment  got  him  a  reputation  from  his 
very  youth  ;  and  being  a  mandarin,  and  employed  in 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Lu,  his  profound 
knowledge  of  morals  and  politics  made  him  be  greatly 
admired.  Notwithfl:anding  his  care,  his  prince's  court 
was  much  difordered  ;  and  Confucius  finding  the  king 
would  not  lillen  to  his  advice,  quitted  the  court,  and 
taught  moral  philofopliy  with  fuch  applaufe  that  he 
foon  had  above  3000  fcholars,  whereof  72  furpaffed 
the  reft  in  learning  and  virtue,  for  whom  the  Chinefe 
have  ilill  a  particular  veneration.  He  divided  his 
dodf^rine  into  four  parts,  and  his  fcholars  into  four 
claffes  :  the  firft  order  was  of  thofe  who  fludled  to  ac- 
quire virtue;  the  2d,  thofe  who  learned  the  art  of 
reafoning  well ;  the  3d  ftudied  the  government  of  the 
Hate  and  the  duty  of  magillrates  ;  the  4th  were 
wholly  taken  up  in  noble  difcourfes  of  all  tliat  concern- 
ed morals.  In  fpite  of  all  his  pains  to  eitabliih  pure 
morality  and  religion,  he  was  neverthelefs  the  inno- 
cent caufe  of  their  corruption.  It  is  laid,  that  when 
Q.q  z  hr 
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GonfuC^n.  he  wal  coniplimented  upon  the  excclkndy  of  his  phi- 
^'"■'-Y'—  lofophy,  he  replied,  that  he  fell  greatly  fhort  of  the 
perfedi  degree  of  virtue  ;  but  that  in  the  weft  the 
jTioft  holy  was  to  be  found.  This  made  a  ftrong  im- 
preffion  on  the  learned  ;  and  in  the  66th  year  after 
Chrift's  birth,  the  emperor  Mon-tl  fent  ambalTadors 
«  toward  the  wtll  to  feek  this  holy  man.  They  flop- 
ped at  an  ifland  near  the  Red  Sea,  and  found  a  famous 
idol  named  Fohi,  reprefenting  a  philofopher  that  lived 
500  years  before  Confucius.  They  carried  this  idol 
back  with  them,  with  inflruftions  concerning  the 
Vorfhip  rendered  to  it  ;  and  fo  introduced  a  fupcrfti- 
tion  that  abohflied  in  feveral  places  the  maxims  of 
Confucius.  His  tomb  is  in  the  academy  where  he 
taught,  near  the  town  Xio-fu,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  Xu.  This  philofopher  has  been  in  great  venera- 
tion in  China  above  2COO  years;  and  is  ftill  fo  efteemed, 
that  each  town  has  a  palace  confecrated  to  his  memory. 
There  was  one  of  his  defccndants  who  was  very  confi- 
derable  in  the  kingdom  in  1646,  whom  Xanchi  king 
'  of  Tartary,  who  then  conquered  China,  received  with 
a  great  deal  of  honour.  All  thofe  of  his  family  arc 
mandarins  by  birth;  and  have  a  privilege  common  with 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  not  to  pay  any  tribute. 

CONFUSION,  in  a  general  fenle*  is  oppofed  to 
trcler,  in  a  perturbation  whereof  confufion  confiils  ; 
e.  gr.  when  things  prior  in  nature  do  not  precede,  or 
pofterior  do  not  follow,  &c. 

In  a  logical  fenfe,  confufion  is  oppofed  todiftinftnefs 
or  perfpicuity  ;  and  may  happen  either  in  words,  as 
when  mifcontrived  or  mifapplied;  or  in  ideas,. as  when 
the  idea  of  any  thing  prefents  fomething  along  with  it, 
which  does  not  properly  belong  to  that  J:hing.  Sec 
Idea  and  Notion. 

In  a  phyfical  fenfe,  confufion  is  a  fort  of  union  or 
mixtuie  by  mere  contiguity.  Such  is  that  between 
fluids  of  contrary  nature,  as  oil  and  vinegar,  &c. 

Confusion,  in  Scots  law,  is  a  method  of  fufpend- 
ing  and  extinguifhing  obhgations.  See  Law,  Part  III. 
W  clxxvi.  8. 

Confusion  of  Tonguesy  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  is 
a  memorable  event,  which  happened  in  the  one  hundred 
and  firft  year  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology, 
and  the  four  hundred  and  firft  year  by  the  Samaritan, 
after  the  flood,  at  the  overthrow  of  Babel ;  and  which 
was  providentially  brought  about  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  difperfion  of  mankind  and  ihe  population  of  the 
earth.  Until  this  period  there  had  been  one  common 
language,  which  formed  a  bond  of  union  that  prevent- 
ed the  reparation  of  mankind  into  diftinft  nations;  and 
fome  have  fuppofed,  that  the  tower  of  Babel  was  erec- 
ted as  a  kind  of  fortrefs,  by  which  the  people  intended 
to  defend  thcmfelves  againft.  that  feparation  which  Noah 
had  projefted. 

There  has  been  a  confiderable  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  of  this  confufion,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  effefted.  Some  learned  men,  prepolfelfed 
with  the  notion  that  all  the  different  idioms  now  in  the 
world  did  at  firft  arife  from  one  original  language  to 
which  they  may  be  reduced,  and  that  the  variety 
among  them  is  no  more  than  muft  naturally  have  hap- 
pened in  a  long  courfe  of  time  by  the  mere  feparation 
of  the  builders  of  Babel,  have  maintained,  that  there 
were  no  new  languages  formed  at  the  confufion  ;  but 
that  this  event  was  accomplifhed  by  creating  a  mifun- 
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derftanding  and  variance  among  the  builders  ivfthout  Coi  fufioi 
any  immediate  influence  on  their  language.    But  this 
opinion,  advanced  by  Le  Clerc,  &c,  feems  to  be  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the.  word 
nsa',  Jhapha,   "  lip,"   ufed  by  the  facred  hiftorian. 
Others  have  imagined,  that  this  was  brought  about  by 
a  temporary  confufion  of  their  fpeech,  or  rather  of  thelir 
apprehenfions,  caufing  them,  whilft  they  continued  to- 
gether and  fpoke  the  fame  language,  to  underftand  the 
words  differently.   Scaliger  Is  of  this  opinion.  Others,, 
again,  account  for  this  event  by  the  privation  of  all 
language,  and  by  fuppofing  that  mankind  ^»ere  under 
a  neceffity  of  aflociatiiig  together,  and  of  impofing  ne\r 
names  on  things  by  common  conlcnt.    Another  opi- 
nion afcribes  the  confufion  to  fuch  an  indiftinft  remem- 
brance of  the  original  language  which  they  fpoke  be- 
fore,- as  made  them  fpeak  it  very  differently  ;  fo  that 
by  the  various  inflexions,  terminations,  and  pronun- 
ciations of  divers  dialeCls,  they  could  no  more  under- 
ftand  one  another,  than  they  who' underftand  Latin 
can  underftand  thofe  who  fpeak  French,  Italian,  or 
Spanifti,  though  all  thefe  languages  arife  out  of  it» 
This  opinion  is  adopted  by  Caufabon,  and  by  Bifliop 
Patrick  in  his  Coramentary  in  loc,  and  is  certainly  m\ich 
more  probable  than  either  of  the  former.    And  Mr 
Shuckford  maintains,  that  the  confufion  arofe  from 
fmail  beginnings,  by  the  inventiun  of  new  words  in  ei- 
ther of  the  three  families  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet, 
which  might  contribute  to  feparate  them  from  one  ano- 
ther ;  and  that  in  each  family  new  differences  of  fpeech 
might  gradually  arife,  fo  that  each  of  thefe  families 
went  on  to  divide  and  fubdivlde  among  themfelves. 
Others,  again,  as  Mr  Jof  Mede  and  Dr  Wotton,  &c. 
not  fatisfied  with  either  of  the  foregoing  methods  of 
accounting  for  the  diverfity  of  languages  among  man- 
kind, have  recourfe  to  an  extraordinary  interpofitioir 
of  divine  power,  by  which  new  languages  were  framed 
and  communicated  to  different  families  by  a  fuperna- 
tural  infufion  or  Infpiration  ;  which  languages  have  been 
the  roots  and  originals  from  which  the  feveral  dialefts 
that  are,  or  have  been,  or  will  be  fpoktn,  as  long  as 
this  earth  ftiall  laft,  have  arifen,  and  to  which  they 
may  with  eafe  be  reduced.    As  to  the  number  of  lan- 
guages thus  introduced,   many  opinions  have  been 
adopted.    If  there  were  no  more  than  there  were  na- 
tions or  heads  of  nations,  then  the  number  would  be 
fevcn  for  Japhet,  four  for  Ham,  and  five  for  Shem-; 
but  if  there  were  as  many  as  there  were  families,  which 
is  the  more  probable  opinion,  their  number  cannot  be 
certainly  afligncd.    However,  the  Hebrews  fancy  they 
were  70,  becaufe  the  defcendents  from  the  fons  of 
Noah,  enumerated  Genefis  x.  were  juft  fo  many.  Al- 
lowing, then,  the  languages  of  the  chief  families  to 
have  been  fundamentally  different  from  each  other,  the 
fub-languages  and  dlalefls  within  each  branch  would 
probably  have  had  a  mutual  affinity,  greater  or  lefs  as 
they  fettled  nearer  or  farther  from  each  other.  But 
whichfoever  of  thefe  hypothefes  is  adopted,  the  primary 
objeft  of  the  confufion  at  Babel  was  the  feparation  and 
difperfion  of  mankind. 

Dr  Bryant,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Analyfis  of 
Ancient  Mythology,  has  advanced  a  Angular  hypothe- 
fis,  both  with  rcfpeft  to  the  confufion  of  tongues  and 
the  difperfion.  He  fuppofes  that  the  confufion  of  lan- 
guage was  local  and  partial,  and  limited  to  Babel  only. 

^7 
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I.  and  8.  wh'iCh  our  tranflators    quantity  of  liquid  is  always,  left,  fo  that  the  term  ton-  Ccngel 
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render ivhole  earthy  Vic  under Claudsi  every  region:  and 
by  the  fame  words  in  ver.  9.  the  'whole  region  or  pro- 
vince. This  confufion  was  occafioned,  as  he  fuppofes, 
by  a  labial  failure  ;  fo  that  tlie  people  could  riot  arti- 
culate. Thus  their  fpecch  was  confounded,  but  not 
altered  ;  for,  as  foon  as  they  feparated,  they  recovered 
their  true  tenor  of  pronunciation-,  and  the  language  of 
the  earth  continued  for  fome  ages  nearly  the  ianne. 
The  iatei  views  belwtt;n  the  Tlebicws  and  x)tiitr  na- 
tions, recorded  in  Scripture,  were  condufted  without 
an  interpreter ;  and  he  farther  obferves,  that  the  vari- 
ous languages  wliich  fubhll  at  this  day  retain  fufficient 
relation  to  iliow,  that  they  were  once  dialeAs  from  the 
fame  matrix,  and  that  their  variety  was  the  effect  of 
time.     See  Dispersion. 

CONFUTATION,  in  rhetoric,  &c.  a  part  of  an 
oration,  wherein  the  orator  Icconds  his  own  arguments 
and  llrengthens  his  caufe,  by  refelling  and  deftroy- 
j"ng  the  oppofite  argunnents  ol  the  antagoniil.  This  is 
done  by  denying  what  is  apparently  falfe,  by  detedling 
fome  flaw  in  the  reafoning  of  the  adverfe  party,  by 
granting  their  argument,  and  Hiowing  its  invalidity,  or 
retorting  it  upon  the  advetfary. 

CONG-E,  in  tbe  French  law,  a  licence,  or  permif- 
fion,  granted  by  a  fuperior  to  an  interior,  which  gives 
him  a  difpenfation  fropi  fome  duty  to  which  he  was 
before  obliged.  A  woman  cannot  obligate  hcrfelf 
without  the  conge  or  licence  of  her  luifhand  ;  a  monk 
cannot  go  out  of  his  convent,  without  the  co/ige  of  his 
fiiperiors. 

Conge' ^/f ///•£,  in  ccclefiaftical  pohcy,  the  king's 
permiffioji  royal  to  a  dean  and  chapter  in  the  time  of  a 
vacancy,  to  choofe  a  bifhop  •,  or  to  an  abbey,  or  priory, 
of  his  own  foundation,  to  chooie  their  abbot  or  prior. 

The  king  of  England,  as  fovereign  patron  of  all 
archbiihoprics,  bilhoprics,  and  other  ecclefiaftical  be- 
nefices, had  of  ancient  time  free  appointment  of  all 
ecclefiaftical  dignities,  whenfoever  they  chanced  to  be 
void  ;  invefi:ing  them  tirft  per  laccuhim  £3°  annnlum, 
and  afterwards  by  his  letters-patent;  and  in  courfe  of 
time  he  made  tlie  election  over  to  others,  under  cer- 
tain forms  and  limitations,  as  that  they  fliould  at  eve- 
ry vacation,  before  they  choofe,  demand  the  king's 
conge  de  lire,  and  after  the  ele6lion  crave  his  royal  af- 
fent,  l^c. 

Conge',  in  archite6lure,  a  mould  in  form  of  a 
quarter  round,  or  a  cavetto,  which  ferves  to  feparate 
two  members  from  one  another;  fuch  as  that  which 
joins  the  fhaft  of  the  column  to  the  cinfture,  called  al- 
fo  apophyge. 

Conges  are  alfo  rings  or  ferrels  formerly  ufed  in  the 
extremities  of  wooden  pillars,  to  keep  them  from  fplit- 
ting,  afterwards  imitated  in  ft  one-work. 

CONGELATION,  fignifies  the  paffing  of  any 
body  from  a  fluid  to  a  folid  ftate :  fo  that  the  term  is 
thus  applicable  to  metals  when  they  refume  their  folid 
form  after  being  heated,  to  water  when  it  freezes, 
J       to  wax,  fpermaceti,  6cc.  when  they  become  folid  after 
Differs       having  been  rendered  fluid  by  heat  ;  and  in  general  to 
from  cry-    all  procefles,  where  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  fluid  is 
ftalhzati<5n.  (.Qijygrted  into  a  folid  :  but  it  differs  from  cryftalliza- 
tion  ;  becaufe  in  the  latter  procefs,  though  the  fait 
paffes  from  a  fluid  to  a  folid  ftate,  «i  conliderable 


gelation  is  never  applied  in  this  cafe.  

The  proccfs  of  congelation  iu  all  cafes  depends  upon,  ^ 
or  at  leait  is  accompanied  with,  the  emiflion  of  heat,  as 
has  been  evinced  by  experiments  made  not  only  in  wa- 
ter, but  on  fpermaceti,  wax,  &c.  for  in  all  of  thefe,  the' 
the  thermometer  immerfed  in  them  while  fluid  conti-  a 
nued  to  defcend  gradually,  till  a  certain  period,  yet  it  Ts  always 

was  3,8  conftantly  obferved  to  remain  ftatioiiary,  or  even  ^"^"'^^^ 
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to  aicend  while  the  congelation  went  on.     i  he  princi-  jj^iffion  of 

pie  on  which  the  phenomenon  depends  is  thus  afcertain-  heat. 

ed;  but  why  this  heat  Ihould  be  emitted,  is  a  queftion 

which  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  inveftigated.  Some 

conjeftures  relative  to  this  are  indeed  mentioned  in 

the  article  Chemtstry,  when  treating  of  elementary 

fire,  though  experiments  are  ftill  to  be  wilhed  for  on 

the  fubjedt. 

It  is  not  known  whether  all  kinds  of  fluids  are  na- 
turally capable  of  congelation  or  not  ;  though  we  are 
certain  that  there  are  very  great  dift"erenccs  among  , 
them  in  this  refpe£l.     The  mott  diflicult  of  all  thofe  of  Congela- 
which  the  congelation  has  been  aftually  afcertained  is ''o," 
quickfilver.    This  was  long  thought  capable  of  refift- 'l^^'^'''^^^^'^ 
ing  any  degree  of  cold  whatever;  and  it  rs  only  within 
a  few  years  that  its  congelation  by  artificial  means  was 
known,  and  ftill  more  lately  that  fome  climates  were 
found  to  be  fo  fevere  as  to  congeal  tliis  fluid  by  the  cold 
ol  the  aanofpliere.  ^ 

The  congelation  of  quickfilver  was  firft  afcertained  by  Experi- 
M.  Jofeph  Adam  Braun  profeflcjr  of  philofopliy  at  Pe-  ^^^"3^°^^. 
terfcu  g.  He  had  been  employed  in  making  thermome- 
trical  experiments,  not  with  a  view  to  make  the  difcovery 
he  adlually  did,  but  to  fee  how  many  degrees  of  cold  he 
could  produce.  An  excellent  opportunity  for  this  oc- 
curred on  the  14th  of  December  1759,  when  the  mer- 
cury ftood  naturally  at  — 34,  which  is  now  known  to 
be  only  five  or  fix  degrees  above  its  point  of  congela- 
tion. Mr  Braun,  having  determined  to  avail  himfelf 
of  this  great  degree  of  natural  cold,  prepared  a  free- 
zing mixture  of  aquafortis  and  pounded  ice,  by  means 
of  which  his  thermometer  was  reduced  to  — 69.  Part 
of  the  qnickfilver  had  now  really  congealed ;  yet  fo  far 
was  M.  Braun  from  entertaining  any  fufpicion  of  the 
truth,  that  he  had  almoll  defiiled  from  further  at- 
tempts, being  fatisfied  with  having  fo  far  exceeded  all 
the  philofophers  who  went  before  him.  Animated, 
however,  by  the  hopes  of  producing  a  ftill  greater  de- 
gree of  cold,  he  renewed  the  experiment ;  but  having 
expended  all  his  pounded  ice,  he  was  obliged  to  fub- 
ftitute  fnow  in  its  place.  With  this  frefli  mixture  the 
mercury  funk  to — 100,  240,  and  352°.  He  then 
fuppofed  that  the  thermometer  was  broken  ;  but  on 
taking  it  out  to  obferve  whether  it  was  fo  or  not,  he 
found  the  quickfilver  fixed,  and  continuing  fo  for  12 
minutes.  On  repeating  the  fame  experiment  with  an- 
other thermometer  which  had  been  graduated  no  lower 
than  — 220,  all  the  mercury  funk  into  the  ball,  and 
became  folid  as  before,  not  beginning  to  reafcend  till 
after  a  ftill  longer  interval  of  time.  Hence  the  profef- 
for  concluded  that  the  quickfilver  was  really  frozen, 
and  prepared  for  making  a  deciflve  experiment.  This 
was  accomplifhed  on  the  25th  of  the  fame  month,  and 
the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  broken  as  foon  as  the 
metal  was  congealed.  The  mercury  was  now  convert- 
ed 
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ed  into  a  fplidand  (bining  metallic  mafs,  which  extend- 
ed under  the  llrokes  of  a  peftle,  in  hardnefs  rather  in- 
ferior to  lead,  and  yielding  a  dull  found  like  that  me- 
tal. ProfefTor  ^pinus  made  fimilar  experiments  at 
the  fame  time,  employing  both  thermometers  and 
tubes  of  a  larger  bore  ;  in  which  lad  he  remarked,  that 
the  quickhlver  fell  fenfibly  on  being  frozen,  aifuming 
a  concave  furface,  and  likewife  that  the  congealed 
pieces  funk  in  fluid  merc\lry. 

The  faft  being  thus  eftabliilied,  and  fluidity  no 
longer  to  be  confidered  as  an  eflential  property  of 
quickfdver,  Mr  Braun  communicated  an  account  of 
his  experiments  to  the  Pcterfburg  Academy,  on  the 
6th  of  September  1760  ;  of  which  a  large  extraft  was 
inferted  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  vol.  lii. 
p.  156.  Five  years  afterwards  he  publifhed  another 
treatife  on  the  fame  fubje6t,  under  the  title  of  Supple- 
ments to  his  former  diflertation.  In  thcfe  he  declared, 
that,  fince  his  former  publication,  he  had  never  fuffer- 
ed  any  winter  to  elapfe  without  repeating  the  experi- 
ment of  congealing  quicklilver,  and  never  failed  of 
fuccefs  when  the  natural  cold  was  of  a  fufficient 
ftrength  for  the  purpofe.  This  degree  of  natural  cold 
he  fuppofes  to  be  — 10  of  Fahrenheit,  though  fome 
commencement  of  the  congelation  might  be  percei- 
ved when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  as  high 
as-f-2.  The  refults  of  all  his  experiments  were,  that 
with  the  abovementioned  frigorific  mixtures,  and  once 
with  reftified  fpirits  and  fnow,  when  the  natural  cold 
was  at  — 28°,  he  congealed  the  quickfdver,  aad  dif- 
covered  that  it  is  a  real  metal  which  melts  with  a  very 
fmall  degree  of  heat.  Not  perceiving,  however,  the 
neceffary  confequence  of  its  great  contraftion  in  free- 
zing, he,  in  this  work,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  con- 
founded its  point  of  congelation  with  that  of  its 
greateil  contraftion  in  freezing,  and  thus  marked  the 
former  a  great  deal  too  low  ;  though  the  point  of  con- 
gelation was  very  uncertain  according  tp  him,  various 
difficulties  having  occurred  to  his  attempts  of  finding 
the  greateft  point  of  contraftion  while  freezing. 

The  experiments  of  M.  Braun  were  not  repeated 
by  any  perfon  till  the  year  1  774,  when  Mr  John  Fre- 
deric Elumenbach,  then  a  ftudent  of  phyfic  at  Got- 
tingen,  performed  them  to  moi-e  advantage  than  it  ap- 
pears M.  Braun  had  ever  done.  He  was  encouraged 
to  make  the  attempt  by  the  exceflive  cold  of  the  win- 
ter that  year.  '*  I  put  (fays  he),  at  five  in  the  even- 
ing of  January  i  ith,  three  drachms  of  quickfdver  :intp 
a  fmall  fugar-glafs,  and  covered  it  with  a  mixture  of 
fnow  and  Egyptian  fal-amnioniac.  This  mixture  was 
•put  loofe  into  the  glafs,  fo  that  the  quickfilver  lay  per- 
fectly free,  being  only  covered  with  it  as  by  pie- 
ces of  ice :  the  whole,  together  with  the  glafs, 
weighed  fomewhat  above  an  ounce.  It  was  hung  out 
at  a  window  in  fuch  a  pofition  as  to  expofe  it  freely  to 
the  northweft  ;  and  two  drachms  more  of  fal-ammo- 
niac  mixed  with  the  fnow  on  which  it  flood.  The 
fnow  and  fal-ainmoniac,  in  the  open  air,  foon  froze 
into  a  mafs  like  ice  :  no  fenfible  change,  however,  ap- 
peared in  the  quiciCfilver  that  evening  j  but  at  one  in 
the  morning  it  was  found  frozen  folid.  It  had  divided 
into  two  large  and  four  fmaller  pieces  :  one  of  the 
former  was  hemifphcrical,  the  other  cylindrical,  each 
feemingly  rather  above  a  drachm  in  weight ;  the  four 
imall  bits  'might  amount  to  half  a  fcruple.  They  were 
cill  vv'ith  their  flat  lide  frozen  hard  to  the  glafs,  and  no 
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where  immediatety  touched  by  the  mixture  }  their  co- 
lour was  a  dull  pale  white  with  a  bluifli  caft,  like  zinc, 
very  different  from  the  natural  appearance  of  quickfil- 
ver. Next  morning  about  feven  o'clock  X  found  that 
the  larger  hentifphere  began  to  melt,  perhaps  becaufe 
it  was  mofl:  expofed  to  the  air,  and  not  fo  near  as  the 
others  to  the  fal-ammoniac  mixture  which  lay  be- 
neath. In  this  ftate  it  refembled  an  amalgam,  finking 
to  that  fide  on  which  the  glafs  was  inclined;  but  with- 
out quitting  the  furface  of  the  glafs,  to  which  it  was 
yet  firmly  congealed  :  the  five  other  pieces  had  not 
yet  undergone  any  alteration,  but  remained  frozen  hard. 
Toward  eight  o'clock  the  cylindrical  piece  began  to 
foften  in  the  fame  manner,  and  the  other  four  foon 
followed.  About  eight  they  fell  from  the  furface  of 
the  glafs,  and  divided  into  many  fluid  fliining  globules, 
which  were  foon  lofl:  in  the  interfliices  of  the  frozen 
mixture,  and  reunited  in  part  at  the  bottom,  being  now 
exadlly  like  common  quickfilver."  At  the  time  this 
experiment  vi'as  made,  the  thermometer  ftood  at  — 10'' 
in  the  open  air. 

The  circumltances  attending  this  experiment  are  fl^ill  Remarks 
unaccountable  ;  for,  in  the  firll  place,  the  natural  cold  on  this  ex- 
was  fcarcely  fufficient,  along  with  that  of  the  artificial  perimeiit. 
mixture,  which  produces  32°  more,  to  have  congealed 
the  quickfilver ;  which  yet  appears  to  have  been  very 
effisdually  done  by  the  length  of  time  it  continued 
folid.  2.  It  is  not  eafy  to  account  for  the  length  ot 
time  required  for  congealing  the  quickfilver  in  this  ex- 
periment, fince  other  frigorific  mixtures  begin  to  aft 
almoll  immediately;  and,  3.  There  was  not  at  lafl: 
even  the  appearance  of  adlion,  which  confifts  in  a  fo- 
lution  of  the  fnow,  and  not  in  its  freezing  into  a  mafs. 
"  The  whole  experiment  (fays  Dr  Blagden*)  remains* 
involved  in  fuch  obfcurity,  that  fome  perfons  have  fup-  ^^^"{^^ 
pofed  the  quickfilver  itfelf  was  not  frozen,  but  only 
covered  over  with  ice  ;  to  which  opinion,  however, 
there  are  great  objeftions.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  Gottingen,  though  fituated  in  the  fame  latitude  as 
London,  and  enjoying  a  temperate  climate  in  general, 
becomes  fubjeft  at  times  to  a  great  feverity  of  cold. 
This  of  I  Ith  of  January  1774  is  one  infl:ance  :  I  find 
others  there  where  the  thermometer  funk  to  —  1 2°, —  1 6°, 
or  —19°  ;  and  at  Cattlenburg,  a  fmall  town  about  two 
German  miles  diftant,  to  — 30°.  By  watching  fuch  ex- 
traordinary occafions,  experiments  on  the  freezing  of 
quickfilver  might  eafily  be  performed  in  many  places, 
where  the  poflTibility  of  them  is  at  prcfent  little  fuf- 
peiled.  The  coldobferved  at  Glafgow  in  1780  would 
have  been  fully  fufficient  for  that  piu-pofe." 

In  confequence  of  the  publication  of  Mr  Braun's 
Experiments,,  the  Royal  Society  defired  their  late  fe- 
cretary  Dr  Maty  to  make  the  neceflary  apphcation  to 
the  Hudfon's  Bay  company,  in  order  to  repeat  the 
experiment  in  that  country.    Mr  Hutchins,  who  waSEj-pcri- 
tlien  at  London,  and  going  out  with  a  commiffion  asments  of 
governor  of  Albany  Fort,  offijred  to  undertake  the  ex-  Mr  Hut- 
periments,  and  executed  them  very  completely,  ^'^'^^ilng^^^^'j^.^^^ 
quickfilver  twice  in  the  months  of  January  and  Fe-  ' 
bruary  1775.    The  accoimt  of  his  fuccefs  was  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  at  the  commencement  of  the 
feverefl:  winter  that  had  been  known  for  many  years  in 
Europe  ;  and  at  this  time  the  experiment  was  repeated 
by  two  gentlemen  of  diff^erent  countries.    One  was 
Dr  Lambert  Bicker,  fecretary  to  the  Batavian  fociety 
at  Rotterdam;  who  on  the  28th  of  January  1776,  at 
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;ong;cla-  eight  in  the  morning,  made  an  experiment  to  try  how 
low  he  could  bring  the  thermometer  by  artificial  cold, 
the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  being  then  4-2°. 
He  could  not,  however,  bring  it  lower  than  — 94^^,  at 
which  point  it  ftood  immoveable  ;  and  on  breaking 
the  thermometer,  part  of  the  quickfilver  was  found  to 
have  loft  its  fluidity,  and  was  thickened  to  the  con- 
fiftence  of  an  amalgam.  It  fell  out  of  the  tube  in 
little  bits,  which  bore  to  be  flattened  by  preffure,  with- 
out running  into  globules  like  the  inner  fluid  part. 
The  experiment  was  repeated  next  day,  when  the 
thermometer  ftood  at  -{-S°,  but  the  mercury  would  not 
then  defcend  below — 80°  ;  and  as  tlie  thermometer 
was  not  broken,  it  could  not  be  known  whether  the 
mercury  had  congealed  or  not.  AU  that  could  be  in- 
ferred from  thefe  experiments  therefore  was,  that  the 
congealing  point  of  mercury  was  not  below  — 94'-'  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The  other  who  attempt- 
ed the  congelation  of  this  fluid  was  the  late  Dr  An- 
thony Fothergill ;  but  it  could  not  be  determined 
whether  he  fucceeded  or  not.  An  account  of  his 
experiment  is  inferted  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  Vol.  Ixvi. 

No  other  attempts  were  made  to  congeal  qiiickfilver 
until  the  year  1781,  when  Mr  Hutchins  refumed  the 
[on  deter-  fubjeft  with  great  fuccefs,  infomuch  that  from  his  ex- 
i4r  Hi  tch.  P^*"*™^"^®  the  freezing  point  of  mercury  is  now  almoft 
as  well  fettled  as  that  of  water.    Preceding  philofo- 
^phers,  indeed,  had  not  been  altogether  inattentive  to 
this  fubjeft.    Profeffor  Braun  himfelf  had  taken  great 
pains  to  inveftigate  it  ;  but  for  want  of  paying  the  re- 
quiiite  attention  to  the  difference  betwixt  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  fluid  mercury  by  cold  and  that  of  the 
congealing  metal  by  freezing,  he  could  determine  no- 
thing certain  concerning  it.     Others  declared  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  nothing  certain  could  be  determi- 
ned by  merely  freezing  mercury  in  a  thermometer 
lilled  with  that  fluid.    Mr  Cavendifh  and  Dr  Black 
^        firft  fuggefled  the  proper  method  of  obviating  the  dif- 
>r  Black's  ficulties  on  this  fubjeft     Dr  Black,  in  a  letter  to  Mr 
lections  Hutchins,  dated  October  5.  1779,  gave  the  following 
T  makinii:  {ljje(^(ons  for  making  the  experiment  with  accuracy  : 
ent!'^^'^^  *'  Provide  a  few  wide  and  fhort  tubes  of  thin  glafs, 
fealed  at  one  end  and  open  at  the  other  ;  the  widenefs 
of  thefe  tubes  may  be  from  half  to  three  quarters  of 
an  inch,  and  the  length  of  them  about  three  inches. 
Put  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  depth  of  mercury 
into  one  of  thefe  tubes,  and  plunging  the  . bulb  of  the 
thermometer  into  the  mercury,  fet  the  tube  with  the 
mercury  and  the  thernaometer  in  it  into  a  freezing  mix- 
ture, which  fliould  be  made  for  this  piirpofe  in  a  com- 
mon tumbler  or  water-glafs  :  and,  N.  B,  in  making  a 
freezing  mixture  with  fnow  and  fplrit  of  nitre,  the 
quantity  of  the  acid  fliould  never  be  fo  great  as  to  dif- 
folve  the  whole  of  the  fnow,  but  only  enough  to  re- 
duce it  to  the  confiftence  of  panada.     When  the 
mercury  in  the  wide  tube  is  thus  fet  in  the  free- 
zing mixture,^  it  mini  be  ftiii-ed  gently  and  frequent- 
ly with  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer ;   and  if  the 
cold  be  fufficiently  ftrongr,  it  will  congeal  by  becoming 
thick  and  broafy  like  an  amalgam.    As  foon  as  this  is 
obferved,  the  thermometer  fliould  be  examined  with- 
out lifting  it  out  of  the  congealing  mercury ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  every  experiment  thus  made, 
with  the  fame  mercury,  the  inilnunent  will  always 
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point  to  the  fame  degree,  provided  it  has  been  made 
and  graduated  with  accuracy."   

The  apparatus  recommended  by  Mr  Cavendifh,  and 
which  Mr  Hutchins  made  ufe  of,  confifled  of  a  fmall  Apparatus 
mercurial  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  reached recom- 
about  24  inches  below  the  fcale,  and  was  inclofed  in '"^"^^'^^7 
a  glafs  cylinder  fwelled  at  the  bottom  into  a  ball,  which  ^^j^f^^^^^"' 
when  ufed  was  filled  with  quickfilver,  fo  that  the  bulb 
of  the  thermometer  was  entirely  covered  with  it.  If 
this  cylinder  be  Immerfed  In  a  freezing  mixture  till 
great  part  of  the  quickfilver  In  it  is  frozen,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  degree  fhown  at  that  time  by  the  inclo- 
fed thermometer  is  the  precife  point  at  which  mercury- 
freezes  ;  for  as  in  this  cafe  the  ball  of  the  thermome- 
ter mufl  be  furrounded  for  fome  time  with  quickfilver, 
part  of  which  is  adlually  frozen,  it  feems  impofTible 
that  the  thermometer  fhould  be  fenfibly  above  that 
point  ;  and  while  any  of  the  quickfilver  in  the  cylin- 
der remains  fluid,  it  Is  ImpofTible  that  It  fhould  fink 
fenfibly  below  it.  The  diameter  of  the  bulb  of  the 
ther  mometer  was  rather  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
that  of  the  fwelled  part  of  the  cylinder  two-thirds ; 
and  as  it  was  eafy  to  keep  the  thermometer  conftantly 
In  the  middle  of  the  cylinder,  the  thicknefs  of  quick- 
filver betwixt  It  and  the  glafs  could  never  be  much  lefs 
than  the  fixth  part  of  an  inch.  The  bulb  of  the  ther- 
moineter  was  purpofely  made  as  fmall  as  it  convenient- 
ly could,  in  order  to  leave  a  fufficient  fpace  between 
It  and  the  cylinder,  without  making  the  fwelled  part 
larger  than  necefTary,  which  would  have  caufed  more 
diflBculty  in  freezing  the  mercury  in  it. 

The  firft  experiment  withb  this  apparatus  was  made 
on  the  15th  of  December  1781 ;  the  thermometer  had  of  the  ex- 
itood  the  evening  before  at  — 18°.  A  bottle  of  fpiri- Perin^^^nts 
tus  nitri  fortis  was  put  on  the  houfe-top,  in  order  to 
cool  it  to  the  fame  temperature.  The  thermome- 
ters made  ufe  of  had  been  hung  up  in  the  open  air  for 
three  weeks,  to  compai-e  their  fcales.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  experiment  they  were  about  23°  below 
o. — In  making  it,  the  thermometer  of  the  appa- 
ratus was  fufpended  in  the  bulb  of  the  cyhnder  by 
means  of  fome  red  worlled  wound  about  the  upper 
part  of  its  fl:em,  to  a  fuificient  thicknefs,  to  fill  the  up- 
per part  of  its  orifice  ;  and  a  fpace  of  near  half  an 
inch  was  left  empty  between  the  quickfilver  and 
worfted. 

The  apparatus  was  placed  in  the  open  air,  on  the 
top  of  the  fort,  with  only  a  few  deer  flcins  fewed  to- 
gether for  a  fiieher;  the  fnow  lay  18  Inches  deep  on 
the  works,  and  the  apparatus  was  iiuck  into  the  fnow, 
in  order  to  bring  it  the  fooner  to  the  temperature  of 
the  air.  The  inllruraents  were  afterwards  placed  In 
three  frefli  freezing  mixtures,  in  hopes  of  being  able 
.by  their  means  to  pi-oduce  a  greater  degree  of  cold, 
but  without  effeft  ;  nor  was  any  greater  cold  produ- 
ced by  adding  more  fpirlt  of  nitre.  The  mercurv, 
however,  was  very  completely  frozen,  that  in  the  the'r- 
mometer  defcending  to  448°.  On  plunging  the  mer- 
cury Iiuo  the  freezing  mixture,  itdefcended  in  lefs  than  - 
one  minute  to  40'  below  o. 

The  fecond  expei-iment  was  made  the  day  follow- 
ing ;  and  the  fame  quantity  of  quickfilver  emploved 
that  had  been  ufed  in  the  former.  As  too  fmall  a 
quantity  of  the  freezing  mixture,  however,  had  been 
originally  made,  it  was  necefTary  to  add  wore  during-. 

the- 
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Criiigela-  the  operation  of  congelation  ;  by  which  means  the 
tisiii.     fpirit  of  nitre,  in  pouring  it  upon  the  fnow,  fometimes 

^  touched  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  and  inftantly 
raifed  it  much  higher  ;  nor  did  the  mercury  ever  de» 
fcend  below  206°,  which  was  not  half  as  far  as  it  had 
done  the  day  before,  though  the  temperature  of  the 
atmofphere  had  been  this  day  at — 34°  before  the 
commencement  of  the  operation.  That  in  the  appa- 
ratus, however,  funk  to  — 95°.  The  apparatus  was 
taken  out  of  the  m.ixture  for  half  a  minute,  in  order 
to  examine  whether  the  mercury  was  perfeftly  congeal- 
ed or  not,' and  during  that  time  it  (hewed  no  fign  of 
iiqiiefaftion. 

The  third  experiment  was  made  the  fume  day,  and 
with  the  freezing  mixture  ufed  in  the  laft.  By  it 
the  point  of  congelation  was  determined  to  be  not  be- 
low 40-. 

The  fourth  experiment  was  made  January  7th 
1782  ;  and  in  it  he  obferved,  that  the  mercury  in  the 
apparatus  thermometer,  after  ftanding  at  42  and  414- 
for  a  confiderable  time,  fell  to  77,  not  gradually,  but 
at  once  as  a  weight  falls. 

In  the  fifth  experiment  the  weather  Avas  excefEvely 
fevere,  fo  that  it  o\ight  to  have  frozen  the  metal  in  the 
open  air ;  but  this  did  not  then  happen. 

At  the  time  of  making  the  fixth  experiment,  the 
quickfilver  in  the  open  air  ftood  at  44  below  o  ;  and 
Mr  Hutchlns  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  this  opportunity 
to  obferve  how  far  it  was  poflible  to  make  it  defcend 
by  means  of  cold,  obferving  the  degrees  at  the  fame 
time  with  a  fpirit  thermometer  made  by  Nairne  and 
Blount,  with  which  he  iiad  been  furnlfhed  by  the 
royal  fociety  in  1774.'  In  this,  however,  he  did  not 
fucceed  ;  for  the  raercuiy  never  fell  below  438,  nor 
the  ftandard  48.  It  flood  at  274-  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  experiment.  The  reafon  of  this  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be,  that  the  atmofphere  was  too  cold  for 
making  this  kind  of  experiments,  by  reafon  of  its 
freezing  the  thread  of  quickfilver  in  the  Item  of  the 
thermometer,  fo  tliat  it  became  Incapable  of  contrac- 
tion along;  with,  that  in  the  bulb.  In  other  experi- 
ments, though  the  metal  in  the  bulb  became  folid,  yet 
that  in  the  ilem  always  remained  fluid  ;  and  thus  was 
enabled  to  fubfide  to  a  great  degree  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  bulk  In  the  folid  mercury.  That  this  was  real- 
ly the  cafe,  appeared  from  the  quickfilver  falhng  at 
(nice  from  —  86  to  —  434$  when  the  cold  of  the  freez- 
ing mixture  diminiihed,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air 
becoming  about  the  fame  time  fomewhat  milder,  melt- 
ed the  congealed  part  in  the  ftem,  which  thus  had  li- 
berty to  defcend  to  that  point. 

In  this  experiment,  alfo,  the  mixtures  were  made  in 
double  quantity  to  thofe  of  the  former  ;  thefe  being 
only  in  common  tumblers,  but  the  mixtures  for  this 
experiment  in  pint-bafons.  It  was  obferved  that  they 
liquefied  fafter  than  in  other  experiments.  He  had 
ufually  made  them  of  the  confidence  of  pap  ;  but 
though  he  added  fnow  at  different  times,  it  had  very 
'  little  effett  in  augmenting  the  cold,  but  rather  dc- 
creafed  it.  The  congealed  pieces  of  metal  ftU  to  the 
bottom,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expedlcd  from 
its  great  contraction  ni  becoming  folid. 

From  this  experiment  Mr  Hutchlns  concluded,  that 
the  nearer  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  ap- 
proached to  the  congealing  poiut  of  mercury  (fo  that 
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a  g^eat  degree  of  cold  might  be  communicated  to  the  Conge'3. 
bulb  of  a  thermometer,  and  yet  the  quickfilver  in  the 
tube  remain  fluid),  he  might  make  the  experiment  of  """"V" 
afcertaining  the.  greatell  contraAion  of  mercury  to 
more  advantage.  With  this  view,  he  made  another  ex- 
periment, when  the  temperature  of  fome  of  his  ther- 
mometers flood  as  low  as  —  37°;  and  after  an  hour's 
attendance  •  he  perceived  the  mercury  had  fallen  to 
1367;  but  the  tliermometer  unluckily  was  broken.  The  ther- 
and  its  bulb  thrown  away  with  the  mixture.    Profef-  mo  netcrs 

for  Braun  had  llkewlfe  obferved,  that  his  thermometers  ^"""'^^^ 

extreme 

were  always  broken  when  the  mercury  defcended  be-  ^^y^ 
low  600. 

The  eighth  experiment  was  made  with  a  view  to 
try  whether  quickfilver  would  congeal  when  in  con- 
taft  with  the  freezing  mixture.  For  this  purpofe,  he 
did  not  ufe  the  apparatus  provided  for  other  experi- 
ments, but  filled  a  gallipot  made  of  flint  ftone  (as  be- 
ing thinner  than  the  common  fort),  containing  about 
an  ounce,  half  full  of  quickfilver,  into  which  he  in- 
ferted  a  njercurial  thermometer,  employing  another 
as  an  index.  Thus  he  hoped  to  determine  exaftly 
when  the  quickfilver  was  congealed,  as  he  had  free 
accefs  to  it  at  all  times,  which  was  not  the  cafe  when 
it  was  inclofed  in  the  cylindrical  glafs,  the  worfted  ' 
wound  round  the  tube  of  the  thermometer  to  exclude 
the  air  being  equally  effeftual  in  excluding  any  in- 
ftrument  from  being  introduced  to  touch  the  quickfil-  ; 
ver.  He  then  made  a  kind  of  flcewer,  with  a  flat 
blunt  point,  of  dried  cedar  wood,  on  account  of  its 
lightnefs,  which  he  found  would  remain  in  the  gela- 
tinous freezing  mixture  at  any  depth  he  chofe  ;  but, 
when  inferted  into  the  quickfilver,  the  great  difference 
betwixt  the  fpeclfic  gravity  of  it  and  that  ponderous 
fluid,  made  it  always  rebound  upward  ;  and  by  the 
degree  of  refinance,  he  could  always  know  whether 
it  proceeded  from  fluid  or  folid  metal.  At  this  time, 
however,  the  experiment  did  not  fucceed  ;  but,  at 
another  trial,  having  employed  about  ^ths  of  a  pound  of 
metal,  and  let  it  remain  a  confiderable  time  immerfed 
in  the  fame  mixture  which  hadjufl:  now  been  fuppofed 
to  fall,  he  found  that  part  of  it  was  congealed  ;  and, 
on  pouring  ofl'  the  fluid  part,  no  lefs  than  two-thirds 
rfemained  fixed  at  the  bottom. 

The  laft  experiment  which  has  been  publiflied  con-  Mr  ct-vei 
cerning  the  congelation  of  quickfilver  by  means  of  difla's  cx- 
fnow  is  that  of  Mr  Cavendlfh,  and  of  which  he  gives 
an  account  in  the  Phil.  Tranfaft.  Vol.  Ixxiii.  p.  325. 
Here,  fpeaking  of  the  cold  of  freezing  mixtures,  he 
fays^  *'  There  is  the  utmoft  reafon  to  think  that  Mr 
Hutchlns  would  have  obtained  a  greater  degree  of  cold 
by  ufing  a  weaker  nitrous  acid  than  he  did.    I  found  ^4 
(fays  he)  by  adding  fnow  gradually  to  fome  of  t-'^'* ^fnicl ^"-o 
acid,  that  the  addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  produced 
heat  inftead  of  cold  ;  and  it  was  not  until  fo  much  was  adJinj; 
added  as  to  increafe  the  heat  from  28  to  5 1  °,  that  ^"now  to^ 
the  addition  of  more  fnow  began  to  produce  cold ;  the  '^P'"' 
quantity  of  fnow  required  for  this  purpofe  being  pret- 
ty  exactly  one  quarter  of  the  weight  of  the  fpirit  of 
ultre,  and  the  beat  of  the  fnow,  and  air  of  the  roo'*m, 
as  well  as  of  the  acid,  being  28^    The  reafon  of  this 
is,  that  a  great  deal  of  heat  is  produced  by  mixing  wa- 
ter with  fpirit  of  nitre  ;  and  the  flronger  the  fpirit  is, 
the  greater  is  the  heat  produced.    Now  it  appears 
from  this  experiment,  that  before  the  acid  was  di- 
luted, 
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oiigtla  lutcj,  the  heat  produced  by  its  union  with  the  wa- 
ter formed  from  the  melting  fnow,  was  greater  than 
the  cold  produced  by  the  fame  ;  and  it  was  not  un- 
til it  was  diluted  by  the  addition  of  one  quarter  of 
its  weight  of  that  fubftance,  that  the  cold,  generated 
by  the  latter  caufe,  began  to  exceed  the  heat  generated 
by  the  former.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  a  freezing  mixture  made  with  undiluted 
acid  will  not  begin  to  generate  cold  until  fo  much 
fnow  is  diffolved  as  to  increafe  its  heat  from  28  to  51'' ; 
fo  that  no  greater  cold  will  be  produced  than  would 
be  obtained  by  mixing  the  diluted  acid  heated  to  51'^ 
with  fnow  of  the  heat  of  28*^.  This  method  of  ad- 
ding fnow  gradually  is  much  the  beft  way  I  know  of 
finding  what  ftrength  it  ought  to  be  of,  in  order  to 
produce  the  greateil  effect  poffible.  By  means  of  this 
acid  diluted  in  the  above  mentioned  proportion,  I  froze 
quickfilver  in  the  thermometer  called  G  (a)  by  Mr 
Hutchlns,  on  the  26th  of  February  ^jSz.  I  did  not 
indeed  break  the  thermometer  to  examine  the  ftate  of 
the  quickfilver  therein  ;  for,  as  it  funk  to  — iio,  it 
certainly  mull  have  been  in  part  frozen  ;  but  immedi- 
ately took  it  out,  and  put  the  fpirit  thermometer  in 
its  room,  in  order  to  find  the  cold  of  the  mixture.  It 
funk  only  to  —  30°  ;  but  by  making  allowance  of  the 
fpirit  in  the  tube  being  not  fo  cold  as  that  in  the 
ball,  it  appears,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
caufe,  it  would  have  funk  to  —  35°  (b);  v.'hich  is  6'' 
below  the  point  of  freezing,  and  is  within  one  degree 
of  as  great  a  cold  as  that  produced  by  Mr  Hutchlns. 

"  In  this  experiment  the  thermometer  G  funk  very 
rapidly  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  perceive,  without  flop- 
ping at  any  intermediate  point  till  it  came  to  the  above 
mentioned  deg-ee  of  —  110'',  where  it  ftuck.  The 
materials  ufed  in  making  the  mixture  were  previoufly 
cooled,  by  means  of  fait  and  fnow,  to  near  nothing; 
the  temperature  of  the  air  was  between  20**  and  25*^ ; 
the  quantity  of  acid  ufed  was  44  oz  ;  and  the  glafs  in 
which  the  mixture  was  made,  was  fun-ounded  with  wool, 
and  placed  in  a  wooden  box,  to  prevent  its  lofing  its  cold 
fo  faft  as  it  would  othcrwife  have  done.  Some  weeks 
before  this  I  made  a  freezing  mixture  with  fome  fpirit 
of  nitre  much  llronger  than  that  ufed  in  the  foi-egoing 
experiment,  though  not  quite  fo  flrong  as  the  undi- 
luted acid,  in  which  the  cold  was  lefs  intenfe  by  44-''. 
It  is  true  the  temper  of  the  air  was  much  lefs  cold, 
namely  35",  but  the  fpirit  of  nitre  was  at  leaft  as  cold, 
and  the  fnow  not  much  lefs  fb. 

*'  The  cold  produced  by  mixing  oil  of  vitriol,  pro- 
perly diluted  wnth  fnow,  is  not  fo  great  as  that  produ- 
ced by  fpirit  of  nitre,  though  it  does  not  differ  from 
it  by  fo  much  as  8' ;  for  a  freezing  mixture,  prepared 
with  diluted  oil  of  vitriol,  whofe  fpecific  gravity,  at 
'60°  of  heat,  was  i  ,5642,  funk  in  the  thermometer  G  to 
—  37",  the  experiment  being  tried  at  the  fame  time,  and 
with  the  fame  precautions,  as  the  foregoing.  It  was 
previoufly  found,  by  adding  fnow  gradually  to  fome 
of  this  acid,  as  was  done  by  the  nitrous  acid,  that  it 
was  a  little,  but  not  much  llronger,  than  it  ought  to 
be,  in  order  to  produce  the  greatefl  effetl." 
Vol.  V.  Part  I. 
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The  experiment  mad6  by  Mr  Walker,  in  which  hs  Cotigeli- 
congealed  quickfilver  by  means  of  fpirit  of  nitre  and  ,  . 
Glauber's  fait,  without  any  fnow,  concludes  the  hiflo-  * 
ry  of  the  artificial  congelation  of  mercury.    See  the 
article  Cold.    It  now  remains  that  we  fay  fomething 
of  the  congelation  of  it  by  the  natural  cold  of  the  at- 
mofphcre.  15 

Dr  Blagden,  from  whofe  paper  in  the  Philofophical  Congela- 
Tranfailions,  vol.  Ixxiii.  this  account  is  taken,  obferves,  ^"'•"jl'^i  ^ 
that  it  was  not  till  near  the  year  1730  that  thermo- 
meters  were  made  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ;  and  in  cotd. 
four  or  five  years  after  this,  the  firft;  obfervations  were 
made  which  prove  the  freezing  of  quickfilver.  On 
the  accefiion  of  the  Emprefs  Anne  Ivanouna  to  the 
throne  of  Ruffia,  three  profeifors  of  the  Imperial  ^ 
academy  were  chofen  to  explore  and  defcribe  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  her  Afiatic  dominions,  and  to  inquire 
into  the  communication  betwixt  Afia  and  America. 
Thefe  were  Dr  John  George  Gmelin,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  hiftory  and  chemiflry  ;  M.  Gerard 
Frederic  MuUer,  as  general  hiltoriographer;  and  M. 
Louis  de  Plfle  de  la  Croyere,  for  the  department  of 
ailronomy  ;  draugiitfmen  and  other  proper  affiftants 
being  appointed  to  attend  them.  They  departed  from 
Peter/burgh  in  1733  ;  and  fuch  as  furvived  did  not  re- 
turn till  ten  years  after.  The  thermometrlcal  obferva- 
tions were  communicated  by  Profeffor  Gmehn,  who 
firfl  pubhflied  them  in  his  Flora  Sibirica,  and  after- 
wards more  fully  in  the  Journal  of  his  Travels.  An  ab- 
ftratl  of  them  was  likevvife  inferted  in  the  Peterlburg 
Commentaries  for  the  years  1756  and  1765,  taken, 
after  the  profeffor's  death,  from  his  original  difpatches 
in  poffefTion  of  the  imperial  academy. 

In  the  winter  of  1734  and  1735,  Mr  GmeUn  being 
at  Yenefeifk  in  585^^  N.  Lat.  and  92°  E.  Long,  from 
Greenwich,  firfl  obferved  fuch  a  defcent  of  the  mercu- 
ry, as  we  know  mufl  have  been  attended  with  conge-  "17 
lation.  "  Here  (fays  he)  we  firfl  experienced  theExc'efliv* 
truth  of  what  various  travellers  have  related  with  re-  ^^^'^ 
fpe£l  to  the  extreme  cold  of  Siberia  ;  for,  about  the 
middle  of  December,  fuch  fevcre  weather  fet  in,  as  we 
were  fure  had  never  been  known  in  our  time  at  Pe- 
terfburg.  The  air  feemed  as  if  it  were  frozen,  witk 
the  appearance  of  a  fog,  which  did  not  fulTer  the 
fmoke  to  afcend  as  it  iffued  from  the  chimnies.  Birds 
fell  down  out  of  the  air  as  dead,  and  froze  immediately, 
unlefs  they  were  brought  into  a  warm  room.  Whenever 
the  door  was  opened,  a  fog  fuddenly  formed  round  it. 
During  the  day,  fhort  as  it  was,  parhelia  and  haloe« 
round  the  fun  were  frequently  feen  ;  and  in  the  night 
mock  moons,  and  haloes  about  the  moon.  Finally, 
our  thermometer,  not  fubjeft  to  the  fame  deception 
as  the  fenfes,  left  us  no  doubt  of  the  exceffive  cold| 
for  the  quickfilver  in  it  was  reduced,  on  the  5th  of 
January  O.  S.  to — 120°  of  Fahrenheit's  fcale,  low- 
er than  it  had  ever  hitherto  been  obferved  in  na- 
ture." 

The  next  inflance  of  congelation  happened  at  Ya- 
kutflc,  in  N.  Lat.  62.  and  E.  Long.  130.    The  vc-ea- 
ther  here  was  unufually  mild  for  the  climate,  yet  the 
R  r  ther- 


(a)  This  was  a  fmall  mercurial  thermometer,  made  by  Nairne  and  Blount,  on  an  ivory  fcale,  divided  at 
every  five  degrees,  and  reaching  from  215°  above  to  250*  below  the  cypher. 

(b)  This  is  to  be  underftood  of  a  fpirit  thermometer,  whofe  —  29"      40**  of  Fahrenheit's  mercurial. 
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thermometer  fell  to  -  72  ;  and  one  perfon  informed 
the  profelTor  by  a  note,  that  the  mercury  in  his  baro- 
meter was  frozen.  He  haftened  immediately  to  his 
houfe  to  behold  fuch  a  furprifnig  phenomenon  ;  but 
though  he  was  witnefs  to  the  fa6t,  the  prejudice  he  en- 
teitained  againft  the  poilibility  of  the  congelation, 
would  not  allow  him  to  believe  it.  "  Not  feeling, 
(fays  he),  by  the  way,  the  fame  effefts  of  cold  as  I 
had  experienced  at  other  times  in  lefs  diftances,  I  be- 
gan, before  my  arrival,  to  entertain  fufpicions  about 
the  congelation  of  his  quickfilver.  In  fatt,  I  faw  that 
it  did  not  continue  iu  one  column,  but  was  divided  in 
different  places  as  into  little  cylinders,  which  appear- 
ed frozen  ;  and,  in  fome  of  thefe  divilions  between  the 
quickfilver,  I  perceivedliketheappearanceoffrozenmoi- 
i^ure.  It  immediately  occurred  to  me,  that  the  mercury 
might  havebecn  cleaned  with  vinegar  and  fait,  and  not 
fufficiently  dried.  The  perfon  acknowledged  it  had  been 
purified  in  tliat  manner.  This  fame  quickfilver,  taken 
out  of  the  barometer,  and  well  dried,  would  not  freeze 
again,  though  expofed  to  a  much  greater  degree  of 
cold,  as  fhown  by  the  thermometer." 

Another  fet  of  obfervations,  in  the  courfe  of  which 
the  mercury  frequently  congealed,  were  made  by  Pro- 
feffor  Gmelin  at  Kirenga  fort,  in  57^  N.  Lat.  108. 
E.  Long. ;  his  thermometer,  at  different  times,  ftanding 
at — 108°, — 86°, — lOO'-",  — 113°,  and  ma'ny  other  in- 
termediate degrees.  This  happened  in  the  winter  of 
1737  and  T738.  On  the  27th  of  November,  after  the 
thermometer  had  been  ftanding  for  two  days  at  — 46'^, 
he  found  it  funk  at  noon  to  108'^.  SufpeAing  fome 
miftake,  after  he  had  noted  down  the  obfervation,  he 
inftantly  ran  back,  and  found  it  at  102°  ;  but  afcend- 
ing  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  in  the  fpace  of  half  an 
hour  it  had  rifen  to  — 19°.  This  phenomenon,  which 
appeared  fo  furprifing,  undoubtedly,  depended  on  the 
expanfion  of  the  mercury  frozen  in  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer,  i)nd  which  now  melting,  forced  up- 
wards the  fmaU  thread  in  the  ftem. 

A  fimilar  appearance  was  obferved  at  the  fame  fort 
a  few  days  after  ;  and  on  the  29th  of  December,  O.  S. 
he  found  the  mercury,  which  had  been  ftanding  at 
— 40°  in  the  morning,  funk  to  — loo'"  at  four  in  the 
afternoon.  At  this  time,  he  fays,  he  "  faw  fome  air 
in  the  thermometer  feparating  the  quickfilver  for  the 
fpace  of  about  fix  degrees."  He  had  taken  notice  of 
a  fimilar  appearance  the  preceding  evening,  excepting 
that  the  air,  as  he  fuppofed  it  to  be,  was  not  then  col- 
kfted  into  one  place,  but  lay  fcattered  in  feveral. 

Thefe  appearances  undoubtedly  proceeded  from  a 
congelation  of  the  mercury,  though  the  prejudice  en- 
tertained againft  the  pofTibility  of  this  phenomenon 
would  not  allow  the  profeflbr  even  to  inquire  into  it  at 
all.  Several  other  obfervations  were  made  ;  fome  of 
which  were  loft,  and  the  reft  contain  no  farther  in- 
formation. 

The  fecond  inftance  where  a  natural  congelation  ot 
mercury,  has  certainly  been  obferved,  is  recorded  in  the 
tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Stockholm.  Tlie  weather,  in  January  1760.,  was  re- 
markably cold  in  Lapland  ;  fothat,  on  the  5th  of  that 
month,  the  thermometers  fell  to — 76°, — 128^,  or 
lower;  on  the  23d  and  following  days  they  fell  to 
— 58°, — 79°,  —  92°,  and  below — 238°  entirely  into 
the  ball.    This  was  obferved  at  Tornea,  Sombio,  Ja- 


kafierf,  and  Utfioki,  four  places  in  Lapland,  fituated  Congela- 
betvveen  the  65th  and  78th  degrees  of  N.  Lat.  and  the 
2 ill  and  28th  of  E.  Long.  The  perfon  who  obfer-  ^  ^ 
ved  them  wa«  M.  Andrew  Hellant,  who  makes  the 
following  remarks,  of  themfelves  fufficient  to  fhow 
that  the  quickfilver  was  frozen.  "  During  the  cold 
weather  at  Sombio  (fays  he),  as  it  was  clear  fun-fliine, 
though  fcarcely  the  whole  body  of  the  fun  appeared 
above  the  low  woods  that  covered  our  horizon,  I  took 
a  thermometer  which  was  hanging  before  in  the  fhade, 
and  expofed  it  to  the  rifing  fun  about  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  to  fee  whether,  when  that  luminary  was  fo 
low,  it  would  have  any  effcft  upon  the  inftrument'. 
But  to  my  great  furprife,  upon  looking  at  it  about 
noon,  I  found  that  the  mercury  had  entirely  fubfided 
into  the  ball,  though  it  was  ftanding  as  high  as  -61^ 
at  1 1  o'clock,  and  the fcale  reached  down  to  238^bdo\v 
o."  On  bringing  the  inftrument  near  a  fire,  it  prefently 
rofe  to  its  ufual  height  ;  and  the  reafon  of  its  fubfiding 
before  was  its  being  fomewhat  warmed  by  the  rays  of 
the  fun  ;  which,  feeble  as  they  were,  had  yet  fuflicient 
power  to  melt  the  fraall  thread  of  congealed  mercury- 
in  the  ftem  of  the  tliermometer,  and  allow  it  to  fubfide 
along  with  the  reit.  Mr  Hellant,  however,  fo  little 
underftood  the  reafon  of  this  phenomenon,  that  he  ite- 
quently  attempted  to  repeat  it  by  bringing  the  ther- 
mometer near  a  fire,  when  the  cold  was  only  a  few  de- 
grees below  the  freezing  point  of  water,  but  could  ne- 
ver fucceed  until  it  fell  to  — 58°,  or  lower,  that  is, 
until  the  cold  was  fufficiently  intenfe  to  congeal  the 
metal.  The  only  feeming  difficulty  in  his  whole  .-jcount, 
is,  that  when  the  mercury  had  fubfided  entirely  into 
the  ball  of  the  thermometer,  a  vacuum  or  empty  fpot 
appeared,  which  run  round  the  cavity  like  an  air 
bubble,  on  turning  the  inftrument  ;  but  this  proceed- 
ed from  a  partial  liquefaftlon  of  the  mercury,  which 
muft  neceflarily  melt  firft  on  the  outfide,  and  thus  ex- 
hibit the  appearance  juft  mentioned.  jg 

The  moft  remarkable  congelation  of  mercury,  which  Remaik- 
has  ever  yet  been  obferved,  was  that  related  by  Dr  ^-^^le  exj  eri- 
Peter  Simon  Pallas,  who  had  been  fent  by  the  Emprefs  jJJ"^^ 
of  Rufiia,  with  fome  other  gentlemen,  on  an  expedition 
fimilar  to  that  of  Dr  G'nelin.  He  did  not,  however,  , 
fpend  the  winters  in  which  he  was  in  Siberia  in  the 
coldeft  parts  of  that  country  ;  that  ie  about  the  middle 
of  the  northern  part.  Twice  indeed  he  refided  at 
Krafnoyarfl<,  in  N.  Lat.  564-°,  E.  Long.  93° ;  where, 
in  the  year  1772,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  obfer ving 
the  phenomenon  we  fpeak  of.  "  The  winter  (fays 
he)  fet  in  early  this  year,  and  was  felt  with  uncommon 
feverity  in  December.  On  the  6th  and  7th  of  that 
month  happened  the  greateft  cold  I  have  ever  experien- 
ced in  Siberia;  the  air  was  calm  at  the  time,  and; 
feemingly  thickened  ;  fo  that,  though  the  flcy  was  in 
other  refpefts  clear,  the  fun  appeared  as  through  a 
fog.  I  had  only  one  fmall  thermometer  left,  in  which 
the  fcale  went  no  lower  than — 7°;  and  on  the  6ch  in 
the  morning,  I  remarked  that  the  quickfilver  in  it 
funk  into  the  ball,  except  fome  fmall  columns  which 
ftuck  faft  in  the  tube. — When  the  ball  of  the  thermo- 
meter, as  it  hung  in  the  open  air,  was  warmed  by 
being  touched  with  the  finger,  the  quickfilver  rofe  ; 
and  it  could  plainly  be  feen,  that  the  folid  columns 
ttuck  and  refifted  a  good  while,  and  were  at  length 
pullied  upward  with  a.  fort  of  violence.    In  the  mean 
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time  I  placed  upon  the  gallery,  oil  the  north  iide  of 
my  houfe,  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  clean  and  dry 
quickfilver  in  an  open  bowl.  Within  an  hour  I  found 
the  edges  and  flirface  of  it  frozen  folid,  and  fome  mit 
nuies  afterwards  the  whole  waS  condenfed  by  the  natural 
cold  into  a  foft  mafs  very  much  like  tin.  While  the 
inner  part  was  ftill  fluid)  the  frozen  furface  exhibited 
a  great  variety  of  branched  wrinkles  ;  but  in  general  it 
remained  pretty  fmooth  in  freezing,  as  did  alfo  a  lar- 
ger quantity  which  I  afterwards  expofed  to  the  cold. 
The  congealed  mercury  was  more  flexible  than  lead  ; 
but  on  being  bent  (hort,  it  was  found  more  brittle  than 
tin  ;  and  when  hammered  out  thin,  it  feemed  fomevvhat 
granulated.  If  the  hammer  had  not  bees  perfedlly 
cooled,  the  quickfilver  melted  away  under  it  in  drops; 
and  the  fame  thing  happened  when  the  metal  was 
touched  with  the  finger,  by  which  alfo  the  finger  was 
immediately  benumbed.  In  our  warm  room  it  thawed 
on  its  furface  gradually,  by  drops,  like  wax  on  the 
fire,  and  did  not  melt  all  at  once.  When  the  fro- 
zen mafs  was  broken  to  pieces  in  the  cold,  the  frag- 
ments adhered  to  each  other  and  to  the  bowl  on  which 
they  lay.  Although  the  froil  feemed  to  abate  a  little 
towards  night,  yet  the  congealed  quickfilver  remained 
unaltered,  and  the  experiment  with  the  thermometer 
could  ftill  be  repeated.  On  the  7th  of  December,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  the  fame  obfervations 
all  day  ;  but  fome  hours  after  funfet,  a  northweft  wind 
fprung  up,  which  raifed  the  thermometer  to — 46^, 
when  the  mafs  of  quickfilver  began  to  'melt. 

the  beginning  of  the  year  t  780  M.  Von  Elterlein, 
of  Vytegra,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  Lat.  61°.  E.  Long.  36. 
froze  quickfilver  by  natural  cold  ;  of  which  he  gives 
the  following  account.  "  On  the  4th  of  January 
1780,  the  cold  having  increafed  to— 34°  that  evening 
at  Vytegra,  I  expofed  to  the  open  air  three  ounces  of 
very  pure  quickfilver  in  a  china  tea-cup,  covered  with 
paper,  pierced  full  of  holes.  Next  day,  at  eight  in 
the  morning,  I  found  It  folic!,  and  looking  like  apiece 
of  call  lead,  with  a  confiderable  deprelllon  in  the  middle. 
On  attempting  to  loofen  it  in  the  cup,  my  knife  raifed 
fhavings  from  it  as  if  it  had  been  lead,  which  remained 
flicking  up;  and  at  length  the  metal  feparated  from  the 
bottom  of  the  cup  in  one  mafs.  I  then  took  it  in  my 
hand  to  try  if  it  v/ould  bend  :  it  was  ftiff  like  glue, 
and  broke  into  two  pieces  ;  but  my  fingers  immediate- 
ly »  >ii:  all  feeling,  and  could  fcarcely  be  reftored  in  an 
hour  and  an  half  by  rubbing  with  fnow.  At  eight 
o'clock  a  thermometer,  made  by  Mr  Lexmann  of  the 
Academy,  flood  at — 57°;  by  half  after  nine  it  was 
rifen  to- — 40° ;  and  then  the  two  pieces  of  mercury 
which  lay  in  the  cup  had  loR  fo  much  of  their  hard- 
nefs,  that  they  could  no  longer  be  broken,  or  cut  into 
fliavings,  but  refembled  a  thick  amalgam,  which, 
though  it  became  fluid  when  prtfled  by  the  fingers, 
immediately  afterwards  relumed  the  confiftence  of  pap. 
With  the  thermometer  at — 39',  the  quickfilver  be- 
came fluid.  The  cold  was  never  Itfs  on  the  5th  than 
— 28^  and  by  nine  in  the  evening  it  had  increafed 
again  to — 33''. 

An  inftance  of  the  natural  congelation  of  quickfilver 
alfo  occurred  in  Jemtland,  one  of  the  provinces  of 
Sweden,  on  the  lit  of  January  1782  ;  and  laftly,  on 
t^ie  26th  of  the  fame  month,  Mr  Hutchins  obferved 
the  hirx  efFcd  of  the  cold  at  Hudfon's  bay.    "  The 


fubjeft  of  this  curious  phenomenon  (fays  he),  vvas  Co:igeh« 
quickfilver  put  into  a  common  two-ounce  vial,  and 
corked.    The  vial  was  about  a  vhird  part  full,  and  had  *~*~~v— 
conftantly  been  fl;anding  by  the  thermometer  for  a^^ned- 
month  pall.    At  eight  o'clock  this  morning  I  ob- ment  of  iVIf 
ferved  it  was  frozen  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  Hutchin.-. 
inch  thick  round  the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  vial,  the 
middle  part  continuing  fluid.    As  this  was  a  certain 
method  of  finding  the  point  of  congelation,  I  intro- 
duced a  mercurial  and  a  fpirit  thermometer  into  the 
fluid  part,  after  breaking  off  the  top  of  the  vial,  and 
they  rofe  direftly  and  became  ftationary  ;  the  former  at 
40''  or  40°i,  the  latter  at  2g},  both  below  the  cypher. 
Having  taken  thefe  out,  I  put  in  two  others,  G  a 
mercurial  one  formerly  defcribed,  and  a  fpirit  thermo- 
meter ;  the  former  of  which  became  ftationary  at  40^ 
and  the  latter  at  30°.  I  then  decanted  the  fluid  quick- 
filver, to  examine  the  internal  furface  of  the  frozen 
metal,  which  proved  very  uneven,  with  many  radii 
going  acrof? ;  fome  of  which  refembled  pin-heads. 
Urgent  bufinefs  called  me  away  an  hour.    On  my  re- 
turn I  found  a  fmall  portion  only  had  liquefied  in  my  , 
abfence.    I  then  broke  the  vial  entirely,  and  with  a 
hammer  repeatedly  ftruck  the  quickfilver.    It  beat  out 
flat,  yielded  a  dcadifh  found,  and  became  fluid  in  left 
than  a  minute  afterward:s.~It  may  be  worth  remark- 
ing, that  the  quickfilver  in  one  of  the  thermometers, 
which  had  funk  to  very  near  500,  and  was  then  at 
444,  very  readily  run  up  and  down  the  tube  by  eleva- 
ting either  end  of  the  infirument." 

Thefe  are  all  the  well  authenticated  accounts  of  the 
congelation  of  mercury  by  the  natural  cold  of  the  at- 
mofphere.  Some  others  have  been  pubhfhed;  but  being 
either  lefs  important,  or  not  fo  well  authenticated,  we 
forbear  to  mention  them.  A  very  confiderable  con- 
firmation is  obtained  from  the  above  hiftory,  of  the 
theory  of  congelation  delivered  by  Dr  Black,  and 
which  is  fully  explained  under  the  article  Ckemistrv. 
On  Mr  Hutchins's  experiments,  and  011  congelation 
in  general,  Mr  Cavcndifh  makes  many  valuable  re- 
marks ;  the  fubftance  of  which  is  as  follows. 

"  If  a  veffel  of  water,  with  a  thermometer  in  it,  be  Mr  Caven- 
expofed  to  the  cold,  the  thermometer  will  fink  feveral 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  efpecially  if  the  wa- 
ter  be  covered  up  fo  as  to  be  defended  from  the  wind,  tiou^  *" 
and  care  taken  not  to  agitate  it ;  and  then  on  drop- 
ping  in  a  bit  of  ice,  or  on  mere  agitation,  fpiculje  of 
ice  fiioot  fuddenly  through  the  water,  and  the  inclo- 
fed  thermometer  rifes  quickly  to  the  freezing  point, 
where  it  remains  ftationary."  In  a  note  he  fays,  that 
though  in  conformity  to  the  common  opinion  he  has 
allowed  that  "  mere  agitation  may  fet  the  water  a 
freezing,  yet  fome  experiments  lately  made  by  Dr 
Blagden  feem  to  fliow,  that  it  has  not  much,  if  any, 
effedt  of  that  kind,  otherwife  than  by  bringing  the 
water  in  contaft  with  fome  fubftance  colder  than  it- 
felf.  Though  in  general  alfo  the  ice  fhoots  rapidly, 
and  the  inclofed  thermometer  rifes  very  quick  •  yet 
he  once  obferved  it  to  rife  very  flowly,  taking  up  not 
lefs  than  half  a  minute,  before  it  afcended  to  the 
freezing  point ;  but  in  this  experiment  the  water  was 
cooled  not  more  than  one  or  two  degrees  below  free- 
zing ;  and  it  fliould  feem,  that  the  more  the  water  is 
cooled  below  the  freezing  point,  the  more  rapidly  the 
ice  ihoots  and  the  inclofed  thermometer  rifes." 
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Mr  Cavendifh  then  obferves^  "  that  from  the  fore- 
going experiments  we  learn  that  water  is  capable  of  be- 
ing cooled  confidtrably  below  the  freezing  point,  with- 
out any  congelation  taking  place;  and  that,  as  foon 
as  by  any  means  a  fmall  part  of  it  is  made  to  freeze, 
the  ice  fpreads  rapidly  through  the  whole  of  the  wa- 
ter. The  caufe  of  this  rife  of  the  thermometer  is, 
that  all,  or  almoft  all  bodies,  by  changing  from  a  fluid 
to  a  folid  ftate,  or  from  the  ftate  of  an  elaftic  to  that 
of  an  unelaftic  fluid,  generate  heat;  and  that  cold  is 
produced  by  the  contrary  procefs.  Thus  all  the  cir- 
ciimftances  of  the  phenomenon  may  be  perfeftly  well 
explained  ;  for,  as  foon  as  any  part  of  the  water  free- 
zes, heat  will  be  generated  thereby  in  confequence  of 
the  above-mentioned  law,  fo  that  the  new  formed  ice 
and  remaining  water  will  be  warmed,  and  muft  con- 
tinue to  receive  heat  by  the  freezing  of  frefh  portions 
of  water,  till  it  is  heated  exaftly  to  the  freezing  point, 
unlefs  the  water  could  become  quite  folid  before  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  heat  was  generated  to  raife  it  to 
that  point,  which  is  not  the  cafe :  and  it  is  evident, 
that  it  cannot  be  heated  above  the  freezing  point;  for 
as  foon  as  it  comes  thereto,  no  more  water  will  freeze, 
and  confcquently  no  more  heat  will  be  generated. — 
The  reafon  why  the  ice  fpreads  all  over  the  water,  in- 
ftead  of  forming  a  folid  lump  in  one  part,  is,  that,  as 
foon  as  any  fmall  portion  of  ice  is  formed,  the  water 
in  contaft  with  it  will  be  fo  much  warmed  as  to  be 
prevented  from  freezing,  but  the  water  at  a  little  dif- 
tance  from  it  will  Hill  he  below  the  freezing  point, 
and  will  confcquently  begin  to  freeze. 

"  Were  it  not  for  this  generation  of  heat,  the  whole 
of  any  quantity  of  water  would  freeze  as  foon  as  the 
procefs  of  congelation  began  ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
cold  is  generated  by  the  melting  of  ice  ;  which  is  the 
caufe  of  the  long  time  required  to  thaw  ice  and  fnow. 
It  was  formerly  found  that,  by  adding  fnow  to  warm 
water,  and  ftirring  it  about  until  all  was  melted,  the 
water  was  as  much  cooled  as  it  would  have  been  by 
the  addition  of  the  fame  quantity  of  water  rather  more 
than  150°  degrees  colder  than  the  fnow;  or,  in  other 
words,  fomewhat  more  than  150®  of  cold  are  genera- 
ted by  the  thawing  of  the  fnow  ;  and  there  is  great 
reafon  to  believe  that  juft  as  much  heat  is  produced 
by  the  freezing  of  water.  The  cold  generated  in  the 
experiment  juft  mentioned  was  the  fame  whetlier  ice  or 
fnow  was  ufed. 

**  A  thermometer  kept  in  melted  tin  or  lead  till 
they  become  folid,  remains  perfeAly  ftationary  from 
the  time  the  metal  begins  to  harden  round  the  fides  of 
the  pot  till  it  is  entirely  folid  ;  but  it  cannot  be  per- 
ceived at  all  to  fink  below  that  point,  and  rife  up  to 
it  when  the  metal  begins  to  harden.  It  is  not  unlike- 
ly, however,  that  the  great  difference  of  heat  between 
the  air  and  melted  metal  might  prevent  this  effefh  from 
taking  pkce  ;  fo  that  though  it  was  |not  perceived  in 
ihefe  experiments,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  thofe  metals, 
as  well  as  water  and  quickfilver,  may  bear  being  cool- 
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ed  a  little  below  the  freezing  or  hardening  point  (for  Congela* 
the  hardening  of  melted  metals,  and  freezing  of  water, 
feems  exaAly  the  fame  procefs),  without  beginning  to  ""^ 
lofe  their  fluidity." 

*'  The  experiments  of  Mr  Hutchins  prove,  that 
quickfilver  contrafts  or  diminifhes  in  bulk  by  freezing; 
and  that  the  very  low  degrees  to  which  the  thermo- 
meters have  been  made  to  fink,  is  owing  to  this  con- 
tra£lion,  and  not  to  the  cold  having  been  in  any  de- 
gree equal  to  that  fliown  by  the  thermometer.  In  the 
fourth  experiment,  one  of  the  thermometers  funk  to 
45'o''%  though  it  appeared,  by  the  fpirit  thermome- 
ters that  the  cold  of  the  mixture  was  not  more  than 
five  or  fix  degrees  below  the  point  of  freezing  quick- 
filver. In  the  firft  experiment  alfo,  it  funk  to  448^ 
at  a  time  when  the  cold  of  the  mixture  was  only  2^'^  be- 
low that  point ;  fo  that  it  appears,  that  the  contrac- 
tion of  quickfilver  by  freezing,  muft;  be  at  leaft  equal" 
to  its  expanfion  by  404  degrees  of  heat,  (a)  This, 
however,  is  not  the  whole  contraflion  that  it  fufftrs  ; 
for  it  appears  by  an  extradl  from  a  meteorological 
journal  kept  by  Mr  Hutchins  at  Albany  fort,  that 
his  thermometer  once  funk  to  490°  below  o  ;  though 
it  was  known  by  a  fpirit  thermometer,  that  the  cold 
fcarcely  exceeded  the  point  of  freezing  quickfilver. 
There  are  two  experiments  alfo  of  Profeffor  Braun,, 
in  which  the  thermometer  funk  to  544  and  556"^  be- 
low nothing  ;  which  is  the  greateft  defcent  he  ever, 
obferved  without  the  ball  being  cracked.  It  is  not 
indeed  known  how  cold  his  mixtures  were;  but  from 
Mr  Hutchins's  experiments,  there  is  great  i-eafon  to 
think  they  could  not  be  many  degrees  below  40°.  If 
fo,  the  contraflion  which  quickfilver  fuffers  in  free- 
zing, is  not  much  lefs  than  its  expanfion  by  500" 
or  510''  of  heat,  that  is,  almofl:  of  its  whole  bulk  j 
and  in  all  probability  is  never  much  more  than  that, 
though  it  is  probable  that  this  contraction  is  not  al- 
ways determinate  :  for  a  confiderable  variation  may: 
frequently  be  obferved  in  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
fame  piece  of  metal  call  different  times  over ;  and  al- 
moft all  caft  metals  b-*)me  heavier  by  hammering. 
Mr  Cavendifh  obferved,  that  on  cafting  the  fame  Variation- 
piece  of  tin  three  times  over,  its  denfity  varied  from  of  the  den- 
7.252  to  7.294,  though  there  was  great  reafon  to^"y°f"^^- 
think,  that  no  hollows  were  left  in  .  it,  and  that  on^y  ^„en  ^wi^ 
a  fmall  part  of  this  difference  could  proceed  from  the  fng!^ 
error  of  the  experiment.  This  variation  of  denfit\ris 
as  much  as  is  produced  in  quickfilver  by  an  alteration 
of  66^  of  heat ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  the  de- 
fcent of  a  thermometer,  on  account  of  the  contraftion 
of  the  quickfilver  in  its  ball  by  freezing,  may  vary  as 
much  in  different  trials,  though  the  whole  mafs  .of 
quickfilver  is  frozen  without  any  vacuities. 

*'  The  cold  produced  by  mixing  fpirit  of  nitre  of  ffetzing: 
with  fnow  is  entirely  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  mixturcsi 
fnow.    Now,  in  all  probability,  there  is  a  certain  de- 
gree of  cold  in  which  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  fo  far  from 
diffolving  fnow,  will  yield  part  of  its  own  water,  and 

fuf. 


(a)  "The  numbers  here  given  are  thofe  {hown  by  the  thermometer  without  any  correftioni;  but  if  a  proper 
allowance  is  made  for  the  error  of  that  inftrument,  it  will  appear,  that  the  true  contraftion  was  25"  lefs  than, 
here  fet  down  ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  thermometers  have  been  ufually  adjufted,  it  is  likely  that  in  the 
5th  experiment  of  Mr  Hutchins,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  Profeflbr  Braun,  the  true  contraction  might  equally  fall 
fhort  of  that  by  obfervatioiu"^ 
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fufFer  that  to  freeze,  as  is  the  cafo  with  folutions  of 
common  fait ;  fo  that  if  the  cold  of  the  materials  be- 
fore mixing  is  equal  to  this,  no  additional  cold  can  be 
produced.  If  tlae  cold  of  the  materials  is  lefs,  feme 
increafe  of  cold  will  be  produced  ;  but  the  total  cold 
will  be  lefs  than  in  the  former  cafe,  fmce  the  addition- 
al cold  cannot  be  generated  without  fome  of  the  fnow 
being  dilTolved,  and  thereby  weakening  the  acid,  and 
making  it  lefs  able  to  diflblve  more  fnow  ;  but  yet  the 
lefs  the  cold  of  the  materials  is,  the  greater  will  be 
the  additional  cold  produced.  This  is  conformable  to 
Mr  Hutchins's  experiments ;  for,  in  the  fifth  experi- 
ment, in  which  the  cold  of  the  materials  was  — 40", 
the  additional  cold  produced  was  only  5*,  In  the  firft 
experiment,  in  which  the  cold  of  the  materials  was 
only  — 23'',  an  addition  of  at  leaft  19°  of  cold  was 
obtained  ;  and  by  mixing  fome  of  the  fame  fpiiit  of 
nitre  with  fnow  in  this  climate,  when  the  heat  of  the 
materials  was  +26°,  Mr  Cavendifh  was  able  to  fink 
the  thermometer  to  — 29%  fo  that  an  addition  of  55 
degrees  of  cold  was  produced. 

"  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  none  of  Mr  Hutchins's 
experiments  the  cold  of  the  mixture  was  more  than  6" 
of  the  fpirit  thermometer  below  the  freezing  point  of 
quickfilver,  which  is  fo  little,  that  it  might  inpline 
one  to  think  that  the  fpirit  of  nitre  ufc;d  by  him  was 
weak.  This,  however,  was  not  the  cafe  ;  a-s  its  fpe- 
cific  gravity  at  58°  of  heat  was  «,4923.    It  was  able 

to  dilToIve  -i—  its  weight  of  marble,  and  contained 
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very  little  mixture  of  the-  vitriolic  or  raatine  acid  :  as 
well  as  could  be  judged  from  an  examination  of  it,  it 
was  as  little  phlogiilicated  as  acid  of  that  Arength 
ufiially  is." 

Acids,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  mineral  kind,  power- 
*fully  refift  congelation.  There  is,  however,  a  peculi- 
arity with  regard  to  that  of  vitriol.  Mr  Chaptal,  a 
foreign  chemift,  obferved  that  it  'condenfcd  by  the 
cold  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  cryftals  began  to  melt 
only  at  +70°  of  his  thermometer  ;  which,  if  Reau- 
mur's, correfponds  to  about  47°  of  Fahrenheit.  Tlie 
cryttals  were  un£tuous  from  the  melting  acid,  and  they 
felt  warmer  than  - the  neighbouring  bodies  :  the  form 
was  that  of  a  prifm  of  fix  fides,  flatted  and  terminated 
by  a  pyramid  of  fix  fides ;  but  the  pyramid  appeared 
on  one  end  only }  on  the  other,  the  cryftal  was  loft  in 
the  general  mafs.  The  pyramid  refulted  from  an  af- 
femblage  of  fix  ifofceles  triangles  :  the  oil  when  the 
cryftal  was  melted  was  of  a  yellowiih  black  ;  on  redi- 
Ailling  it  in  a  proper  apparattis,  no  peculiar  gas  came 
over.  M.  Chaptal  repeated  his  experiments  with  the 
highly  concentrated  acid,  but  found  that  it  did  not 
freeze  ;  that  the  denfity  of  the  acid  which  he  thought 
froze  moft  eafily  was  to  the  oil,  of  the  ufual  ftrengih 
for  fale,  as  from  63  and  65  to  66  ;  and  the  neceflary 
degree  of  cold  about  19  of  Fahrenheit.  Oil  of  vi- 
triol once  melted  will  not  cryftaliize  again  with  the 
fame  degree  of  cold. 

M.  More,  a  confiderable  manufafturer  of  oil  of  vi- 
triol at  Hadimont  near  Vervier,  in  the  duchy  of  Lim- 
bourg  in  Germany,  attributes  this  congelation  to  the 
addition  of  nitrous  air.  The  acid  of  vitriol  is  ufually 
feparated  from  fulphur  by  burning  it  in  clofe  veffels*; 
and  the  air  is  fupplied  by  adding  to  the  fulphur  a 
little  nitre.   He  found,  that  by  mixing  the  acid,  ca- 
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pable  of  being  congealed,  with  water,  or  employing  Congela- 
it  for  other  purpofes,  orange-coloured  fumes,  and  the  , 
fmell  of  the  true  nitrous  acid,  were  very  evident. 
When  this  gas  was  deftroyed,  no  degree  of  cold  would 
congeal  the  acid,  whatever  was  its  degree  of  concen- 
tration ;  and  the  congelation  was  generally  obferved 
immediately  afcer  the  procefs  by  which  the  acid  wis 
obtained. 

Mr  Macquer  relates,  in  the  fecond  edition  of  hia 
Chemical  Di£lionary,  article  Vitriolk  Acid,  that  the 
Duke  d'A ven  had  obferved  the  congelation  of  con- 
centrated vitriolic  acid,  which  had  been  expofcd  to  a 
cold  exprefled  by  13  or  14  degrees  below  o  on  Reau- 
mur's thermometer  ;  but  that  mixtures,  confifting  of 
one  part  of  the  above  mentioned  concentrated  acid, 
with  two  or  more  pares  of  water,  could  not  be  frozen 
by  the  cold  to  which  he  expoied  them,  till  he  had  di- 
lucetl  the  acid  fo  much  that  its  denfity  was  to  that  of 
water  as  1044-  to  96  ;  in  which  latter  cafe  of  congela- 
tion it  is  probable  that  the  water  only  was  frozen,  as 
is  the  cafe  in  dilute  folutions  of  falts.  Similar  experi- 
ments were  made  by  M.  de  Morveau,  and  with  equal 
fuccefs.  Having  produced  an  intenfc  cold  by  pouring 
fpirit  of  nitre  on  pounded  ice,  he  congealed  a  part  of 
fome  vitriolic  acid  which  had  been  previoufly  concen- 
trated j  but  he  obferved,  that  though  a  very  intenfe 
cold  had  been  made  ufe  of  to  congeal  the  acid  at  firft, 
it  neverthelefs  remained  congealed  in  much  fmaller  de-- 
grees  of  cold,  and  that  it  thawed  very  flowly.  Thia 
coincides  with  the  obfervations  of  M-  Chaptal ;  though 
the  latter  obferves,  that  there  is  fome  difference  be- 
tween ftrong  oil  of  vitriol  lowered  with  water,  and 
that  produced  of  a  given  ftrength  by  redlification. 
The  latter  always  has  fome  colour;  and  it  mil  not 
dilTolve  indigo  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  carry  the  colour 
into  the  ftuff,  though  the  ftronger  oil,  diluted  to  the 
fame  degree,  fucceeds  very  well.  Some  obfervations 
were  alio  made  by  Mr  M'Nab  at  Hudfon's  Bay,  an 
account  of  which  is  given  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1786- 
by  Mr  Cavendiili,  at  whofe  defire  they  had  been  made. 
From  them  it  appears,  that  a  vitriolic  acid,  whofe  fpe- 
cinc  gravity  was  to  that  of  wSter  as  1843  to  1000, 
froze  when  expofed  to  a  cold  of  — 1^°  of  Fahrenheit's 
fcale  ;  that  another  more  dilute  vitriolic  acid,  confift- 
ing of  629  parts  of  the  former  concentrated  acid,  and 
351  parts  of  water,  congealed  in  a  temperature  of 
, — 36  ;  and  that,  when  farther  diluted,  it  was  capable 
of  fuftaining  a  much  gi-eater  degree  of  cold  without, 
freezing  at  all.  In  thefc  experiments,  as  well  as  in 
thofe  of  Mr  Morveau,  it  appeared  that  the  whole  of 
the  acid  did  not  congeal,  but  that  part  of  it  retained 
its  fluidity  ;  and  on  examining  the  ftrength  of  that 
which  remained  fluid,  Mr  Cavendifh  found  that  there 
was  very  little  diff^erence  between  it  and  the  other  5 
whence  he  was  led  to  fuppofe,  that  the  reafon  of  this 
congelation  does  not  arife  from  any  difference  in 
ftrength,  but  on  fome  lefs  obvious  qtiality,  and  fuch 
as  conftitutes  the  difference  between  common  and  icy^ 
oil  of  vitriol. 

In  all  the  experiments  hitherto  made,  however,  Mr 
Cavendilh  had  found  fome  uncertainty  in  determining 
the  point  of  eafieft  freezing ;  neither  could  he  deter- 
mine whether  the  cold  neceifary  for  congelation  doe* 
not  increafe  without  any  hmitation  in  proportion  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  acid.  A  new -fet  of  experiments- 
5.  were 
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determine  this 

point.    He  had  obferved,  after  a  fevere  frolt  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1784  and  beginning  of  1785,  that 
s  fome  vitriolic  acid,  contained  in  a  corked  phial,  had 
congealed,  while  other  bottles  containing  the  fame, 
fome  ftronger  and  fomc  weaker,  retained  their  fluidity* 
As  the  congelation  was  naturally  imputed  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  cold,  he  was  afterwards  furprifed  to 
find,  when  the  froil  ceafed,  that  the  acid  remained 
congealed  for  many  days,  when  ihe  temperature  of  the 
atmofphere  was  fometimes  above  40^  of  Fahrenheit  ; 
and  when  the  congealed  acid  was  brought  into  a  warm 
room  on  purpofe  to  thaw  it,  a  thermometer  placed  in  con- 
tail  with  it  during  itsthawlng  continued  ftationary  at  45°. 
Hence  he  concluded,  that  the  freezing  and  thawing 
point  of  this  acid  was  nearly  at  45°  ;  and  accordingly, 
on  expofing  the  liquor  which  had  been  thawed  to  the  air 
at  the  temperature  of  30°,  the  congelation  again  took 
place  in  a  few  hours.    From  the  circumftance  -of  other 
•parcels  of  the  fame  acid,  but  of  different  ftrengths, 
remaining  fluid,  though  they  had  been  expofed  to  a 
much  greater  degree  of  cold,  he  was  led  to  believe 
that  there  muft  be  fome  certain  ftrength  at  which  the 
acid  is  more  difpofed  to  congeal  than  at  any  other. 
The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  acid  which  had  frozen  was 
to  that  of  water  nearly  as  1800  to  1000,  and  that  of 
the  ftronger  acid  which  had  not  frozen  was  as  1  846 
to  1 000,  which  is  the  common  denfity  of  that  ufually 
fold  in  England  ;  and  there  was  not  the  leaft  differ- 
ence, excepting  in  point  of  ftrength,  between  the  acid 
which  had  frozen  and  that  which  had  not ;  Mr  Keir 
having  taken  the  acid  fome  weeks  before  with  his  own 
hands  from  the  bottle  which  contained  the  latter,  and 
diluted  it  with  water,  till  it  became  of  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  i  8qo. 

To  render  the  experiment  complete^  Mr  Keir  im- 
merfed  feveral  acids  of  different  ftrengths  in  melting 
fnow,  inftead  of  expofing  them  to  the  air ;  the  tem- 
perature of  which  was  variable^  whereas  that  of  melt- 
ing fnow  was  certain  and  invariable.  Thofe  which 
would  not  freeze  in  melting  fnow  were  afterwards  im- 
merfed  in  a  mixture  of  common  fait,  fnow,  and  wa- 
ter; the  temperature  of  which,  though  not  fo  con- 
ftant  and  determinate  as  that  of  melting  fnow,  gene- 
rally r-irmained  for  feveral  hours  at  18',  and  was  fome- 
times feveral  degrees  lower.  The  intention  of  adding 
water  to  the  fnow  and  fait  was  to  leffen  the  intenfity 
of  the  cold  of  this  mixture,  and  to  render  it  more 
permanent  than  if  the  fnow  and  fait  alone  were  mixed. 
The  acids  which  had  frozen  in  melting  fnow  were  five 
in  number  ;  which  being  thawed  and  brought  to  the 
temperature  of  60°,  were  found  on  exaniination  to 
have  the  following  fpecific  gravities,  viz.  1786,  1784, 
1780,  1778,  1775.  Thofe  which  had  not  congealed 
with  the  melting  fnow,  but  which  did  fo  with  the  mix- 
ture of  fnow,  fait,  and  water,  were  found,  when 
brought  to  the  temperature  of  60°,  to  be  of  the  fol- 
lowing fpecific  gravities,  viz.  1814,  1810,  1804,  1794, 
1790,  1770,  1759,  1750.  Thofe  which  remained, 
and  would  freeze  neither  in  melting  fnow  nor  in  the 
mixture  of  fnow,  fait,  and  water,  were  of  the  gra- 
vities 1846,  1839,  1815,  1745,  '720,  1700,  1610, 
1551.  From  the  firft  of  thefe  it  appears,  that  the 
medium  denfity  of  the  acids  wliich  froxe  with  the  na- 
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tural  cold  was  i  78c  ;  and  from  the  fecond,  that  at  the 
denfities  of  1790  and  1770  the  acid  had  been  incapa- 
ble of  freezing  with  that  degree  of  cold.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  1780  is  nearly  the  degree  of  ftrength  of 
eafieft  freezing,  and  that  an  increafe  or  diminution  of 
that  denfity  equal  to  T^-^th  of  the  whole,  renders  the 
acid  incapable  of  freezing  with  the  Cold  of  melting^ 
fnow,  though  this  cold'is  fomething  above  the  freezing 
point  of  the  moft  congealable  acid.  From  the  fecond 
it  appears,  that  by  applying  a  more  intenfe  cold,  viz. 
that  produced  by  a  mixture  of  fnow,  fait,  and  watery 
the  limits  of  the  denfities  of  acids  capable  of  congela- 
tion were  extended  to  about  y^th  above  or  below  the 
point  of  eafieft  freezing  :  and  there  feems  little  reafon 
to  doubt,  that,  by  greater  augmentations  of  cold, 
thefe  limits  may  be  further  extended  ;  but  in  what  ra- 
tio thefe  augmentations  and  extenfions  proceed,  can- 
not be  determined  without  many  obfervations  made  in 
different  temperatures. 

"  But  (fays  Mr  Keir)  though  it  is  probable  that 
the  moft  concentrated  acids  may  be  frozen,  provided 
the  cold  be  fufficientiy  intenfe,  yet  there  feems  reafon 
to  believe,  that  fome  of  the  congelations  which  have 
been  obferved  in  highly  concentrated  acids,  have  been 
effeded  in  confequence  of  the  denfity  of  thefe  acids 
being  reduced  nearly  to  the  point  of  eafy  freezing  by 
their  having  abforbed  moifture  from  the  air  :  for  the 
Duke  d'Ayen  and  M.  de  Morveau  expofed  their  acids 
to  the  air  in  cups  or  open  veffel*  ;  and  the  latter  even 
acquaints  us,  that  on  examining  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  acid  which  had  frozen,  he  found  it  to  that  of 
water  as  i  29  to  74  ;  which  denfity  being  lefs  than 
that  of  eafiell  freezing,  proves  that  the  acid  he  em- 
ployed,  and  which  he  had  previoufly  concentrated, 
had  been  actually  weakened  during  the  experiment. 
I  have  feveral  times  expofed  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol 
in  open  veffels  in  frolty  weather  ;  and  I  have  fome- 
times, but  not  always,  obferved  a  congelation  to  take 
place.    Upon  feparating  the  congealed  part,  and  on 
examining  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  latter  after  it 
had  thawed,  I  found  that  it  had  been  reduced  to  the 
point  of  eafieft  freezing.    When  the  congealed  acid 
was  kept  longer  expofed'  it  gradually  thawed,  even 
when  the  cold  of  the  airincreafed  ;  the  reafon  of  which 
is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  heat  produced  by  the 
moifture  of  the  air  mixing  with  the  acid,  but  princi- 
pally to  the  diminution  below  the  point  of  eafieft  free*- 
zing,  which  was  occafioned  by  the  continued  abforp- 
tion  of  moifture  from  the  air,  and  which  rendered  the 
acid  incapable  of  continuing  frozen  without  a  great  in-^ 
creafe  of  cold. 

*'  It  appears,  then,  that  the  concentration  of  M.  de 
Morveau's  acid,  at  the  time  of  its  congelation,  from 
which  circumftance  Mr  Cavendifh  infers  generally  that 
the  vitriolic  acid  freezes  more  eafily  as  it  is  more  denfe, 
is  not  a  true  premife  ;  and  that  therefore  the  inference, 
though  juftly  deducc-d,  is  invalid.  On  the  contrary, 
there  feems  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  as  the  denfity 
of  the  acids  increafes  beyond  the  point  of  eafieft  free- 
zing, the  facility  of  the  congelation  diminifhes  ;  at 
leaft  to  as  great  denfity  as  we  have  ever  been  able  to 
obtain  the  vitriolic  acid:  for  if  it  were  poffible  to  di- 
vert it  entirely  of  water,  it  would  probably  affume  a 
folid  form  in  any  temperature  of  the  air. 
4  «  The 
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€onj};eIa-  "  The  cryftallization  of  the  vitriolic  acid  is  more  or 
tio:!.  Ycis  dilliintt,  according  to  the  flovvnefs  of  the  forma- 
*  tion  of  the  cryilals  and  other  favourable  circumftances. 
Sometimes  they  are  very  large,  dilUndlly  fhaped,  and 
har.l.  Their  Ihape  is  like  thofe  of  the  common  mi- 
neral alkali  and  fclenite  fpar,  but  with  angles  different 
in  dimenfions  from  either  of  thefe.  They  are  folid, 
confifting  of  ten  faces  ;  of  which  the  two  largeft  are 
equal,  parallel,  and  oppoflte  to  each  other  ;  and  are 
oblique-angled  parallelograms  or  rhomboids,  whofe 
angles  are,  as  near  as  coidd  be  meafured,  of  105  and 
75  degrees.  Between  thefe  two  rhomboidal  faces  are 
placed  eight  of  the  form  of  trapeziums  ;  and  thus  each 
cryftal  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  compounded  of  two 
equal  and  fimilar  fruilums  of  pyramids  joined  together 
by  their  rhomboidal  bafea.  They  always  funk  in  the 
fluid  acid  to  the  bottom  of  the  velTel,  which  fhovved 
that  their  denfity  was  increafed  by  congelation.  It 
was  attempted  to  determine  their  fpecific  gravity  by 
adding  to  this  fluid  fome  concentrated  acid,  which 
fhould  make  them  float  in  the  liquor,  the  examination 
of  whofe  fpecific  gravity  Ihould  afcertain  that  of  the 
"  floating  cryftals  ;  but  they  were  found  to  fink  even  in 

the  moft  concentrated  acid,  and  were  confequently 
denfer.  Some  of  the  congealable  acid  prevloufiy  brought 
to  the  freezing  temperature  was  then  poured  into  a 
graduated  narrow  cylindrical  glafs,  up  to  a  certain 
mark,  which  indicated  a  fj^ace  equal  to  that  occupied 
by  200  grains  of  water.  The  glafs  was  placed  in  a 
mixture  of  fnow,  fait,  and  water  ;  and  when  the  acid 
was  frozen,  a  mark  was  made  oh  the  part  of  the  glafs 
to  which  it  had  funk.  „  Having  thawed  the  acid  and 
emptied  the  glafs,  it  was  filled  with  water  to  the  mark 
to  which  it  had  funk  by  freezing;  and  it  was  then  found 
that  15  grains  more  of  water  were  required  to  raife  it 
to  the  mark  exprefling  200  grains  ;  which  fliows,,that 
the  diminution  of  bulk  fultalned  by  the  acid  In  freezing- 
had  been  equal  to.-i—  of  the  whole.  Computing  from 

this  datum,  we  fhould  eftimate  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
the  congealed  acid  to  have  been  1924;  but  as  it  evi- 
dently contained  a  great  number- of  bubbles,  its  real 
fpecific  gravity  muk'  have  been  confiderably  greater 
than  the  above  calculation,  and  cannot  eafily  be  deter- 
mined on  account  of  thefe  bubbles.  By  way  of  com- 
parifon,  Mr  Keir  obferved  the  alteration  of  bulk  which 
water  contained  in  the  fame  cylindrical  veflel  would 
fuffer  by  freezing  ;  - and  found  that  its  expanfion  was 
equal  to  about  xo^h  of  its  bulk.  The  water  had  been 
previoufly  boiled,  but  neverthelefs  contained  a  great 
number  of  air  bubbles  ;  fo  that  in  this  refpefl  there  is 
a  confiderable  difference  between  the  congelations  of 
•  I  water  and  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  though  perhaps  it  may 
arife  principally  from  the  bubbles  of  elaftic  fluid 
being  In  greater  proportion  in  the  one  than  the 
other. 

*'  Greater  cold  Is  n  produced  by  mixing  fnow  or 
:  pounded  Ice  with  the  congealed  than  with  the.  fluid 

vitriolic  acid,  though  the  quantity  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined. The  greatefl:  cold  produced  by  Mr  M'Nab  at 
Hudfon's  Bay,  was  effefted  by  mixing  fnow  with  a 
vitriolic  acid  which  had  been  previoufly  congealed  ; 
and  to  this  circumftance  Mr  Cavendifli  Imputes  the  in- 
tenfity  of  the  cold,  as  the  liquefaftion  both  of  the 
acid  and  the  raovv  had  concurred  in  producing  the 
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fame  efte6t  ;  while  In  mixing  fluid  acids  with  fnow,  Conjrela- 
the  thawing  of  the  fnow  is  probably  the  only  produc- 
tlve  caufe. 

"  To  compare  the  times  requifite  for  the  liquefac- 
tion of  ice  and  of  congealed  oil  of  vitriol,  two  equal- 
and  fimilar  crlalfes  were  filled,  one  with  the  congealable 
vitriolic  acid,  the  other  with  water  ;  aud  after  having' 
immerfed  them  in  a  freezing  mixture  till  both  were 
congealed  and  reduced  to  the  temperature  of  28°,  the 
glaffes  were  withdrawn,  wiped  dry,  and  placed  In  a 
room  whei'e  the  thermometer  fl;ood  at  62°.  The  ice 
thawed  In  40  minutes,  and  the  acid  in  95  ;  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  thermometer,  which  ilood  near 
the  glafles,  had  rifen  to  64*'.  Hence  It  appears  that 
the  congealed  acid  requires  more  than  twice  the  time 
for  its  hquefaftion  that  Ice  does,  though  it  cannot 
thence  be  fairly  inferred,  that  the  cold  generated  by 
the  liquefaftion  of  the  ice  and  of  congealed  acid  are  In 
the  above  proportions  of  the  times,  from  the  following 
confiderations,  'viz.  that  as,  during  the  liquefaftion  of 
the  Ice,  Its  temperature  remains  fl;ationary  at  32%  and 
during  the  liquefaftion  of  the  acid,  Its  temperature  re- 
mains about  44  or  45°,  it  appears,  that  the  Ice  being 
confiderably  colder  than  the  acid,  will  take  the  heat 
from  the  contiguous  air  much  faft;er.  By  this  expe- 
riment, however,  we  know  that  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  cold  is  generated  by  the  liquefaClion  of  the  acid  ; 
and  hence  it  appears  probable,  that  In  producing  cold' 
artificially,  by  mixing  fnow  with  acids  In  very  cold 
temperatures,  it  would  probably  be  uftful  to  employ  a 
vitriolic  acid  of  the  proper  denfity  for  congelation,  and 
to  freeze  It  previoufly  to  its  mixture  with  fnow.  It 
mud  not,  however,  be  Imagined,  that  the  cojd  gene- 
rated by  the  mixture  of  thefe  two  frozen  fubllances  la 
nearly  equal  to  the  fums  of  the  colds  generated  by  the 
feparate  llquefaftions  of  the  congealed  acid  and  Ice, 
when  fingly  expofed  to  a  thawing  temperature  ;  for 
the  mixture  refulting  from  the  liquefaftion,  confifl:ing 
of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  the-  water  of  the  fnow,  appears 
from  the  generation  of  heat  which  occurs  from  the 
mixture  of  thefe  ingredients  in  a  fluid  ftate,  to  be  fub- 
jfA  to  diflerent  laws  than  thofe  which  rule  either  o£ 
the  ingredients  feparately.. 

"  The  vitriolic  acid,  like  water  and  other  fluids,  Is 
capable  of  retaining  Its  fluidity  when  cooled  confider- 
ably- below,  its  freezing  point.  A  phial  containing 
fome  congealable  vitriolic  acid  being  placed  in  a  mix- 
ture of  fait,  fnow,  and  water,  a  thermometer  was  foon- 
afterwards  immerfed  in  it  while  the  acid  was  yet  fluid, 
on  which  it  quickly  funk  from  50  to  29°.  On  moving 
the  thermometer  in  the  fluid,  to  make  It  acquire  the 
exaftitemperature,  the  mercury  was  obferved  fuddenly 
to  rife  ;  and  on  looking  at  the  acid,  numberlefs  fmall . 
cvyflals  were  obferved  floating  in  it,  which  had  been 
fuddenly  formed.  The  degree  to  which  the  mercury 
then  rofe  was.  46-1°;  and  at  another  time, .  while  the 
acid  was  freezing,  it  ft:ood  at  45°." 

From  thefe  experiments  our  author  infers,  "  i;  That 
the  vitriolic  acid  has  a  point  of  eafieft  freezing,  and' 
that  this  is  when  its  fpecific  gravity  is  to  that  of  water 
as  1780  to  1 000..  2.  That  the  greater  or  lefs  difpo- 
fition  to  congelation  does  not  depend  on  any  other 
clicumftance  than  the  fl:rength  of  the  acid.  3.  That 
the  freezing  and  thawing  degree  of  the  moft  congeal- 
able acid,  is  about  45°  of  .Fahrenheit's  fcale.    It,  Is,, 
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liowever,  to  be  obferved,  that  tliis  degree  is  inferred 
from  the  temperature  indicated  by  the  thermometers 
Cengeries.  i^me^rfed  in  the  freezing  and  thavving^  acids  ;  but  the 
fc— -y— ^  congelation  of  the  fluid  acid  could  never  be  accom- 
pliflied  without  expofing  -it  to  a  greater  degree  of  cold, 
tither  by  expofing  it  to  the  air  in  frotty  weather  or  to 
the  cold  of  melting  fnow,  4.  Like  water,  this  acid 
pofTefies  the  property  of  retaining  its  fluidity  when 
•cooled  feveral  degrees  below  the  freezing  point ;  and 
of  rifing  fuddenly  to  it  when  its  congelation  is  pro- 
moted by  agitation,  or  by  contact:  even  with  a  warmer 
thermometer.  5.  That,  like  water  and  other  cong;eIa- 
ble  fluids,  the  vitriolic  acid  generates  cold  by  its  Hque- 
fa£lion,  and  heat  during  its  congelation,  though  the 
quantity  of  this  heat  and  cold  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined by  future  experiments.  6.  That  the  acid,  by 
congelation,  when  the  circumftances  for  diflinft  cry- 
itallization  are  favourable,  affumes  a  regular  cryfl:aDine 
form,  a  confiderable  folidity  and  hardnefs,  and  a  den- 
iity  much  greater  than  it  poffeifed  in  its  fluid  ftate." 

Befides  this  fpecies  of  congelation,  the  vitriohc  acid 
is  fubjedt  to  another,  probably  the  fame  defcribed  by 
Bafil  Valentine  and  fome  of  the  older  chemifts.  This 
is  cfFefted  in  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  even 
PiU.  Tranf.  in  [ummer  ;  and,  according  to  Mr  Keir'*,  is  pecuHar 
vol.  Ixxvii.  to  that  fpecies  of  oil  of  vitriol  which  is  difl:illed  from 
p.  267.  green  vitriol,  and  which  is  poflefied  of  a  fmoking  qua- 
lity in  a  high  degree  ;  "  for  not  only  the  authors 
(fays  Mr  Keir),  by  whom  this  congelation  has  been 
obferved,  have  given  this  defcrlption  of  the  acid  em- 
ployed, but  alfo  the  late  experiments  of  Mr  Dollfufs, 
fcem  to  fliow  that  this  fmoking  quality  is  effential  to 
the  phenomenon  :  for  neither  the  acid  obtained  from 
vitriol,  when  deprived  by  reftification  of  its  fmoking 
quality,  nor  the  Englifli  oil  of  vitriol,  which  is  known 
to  be  obtained  by  burning  fulphur,  and  which  does 
not  fmoke,  were  found  by  his  trials  to  be  fufceptible  of 
this  fpecies  of  congelation.  It  may,  however,  be 
worth  the  attention  of  thofe  chemiflis  who  have  an  op- 
portunity of  feeing  this  icy  oil  of  vitriol,  as  it  is  called, 
to  obferve  more  accuiately  than  has  yet  been  done,  the 
freezing  temperature  and  the  denfity  of  the  congealable 
acids;  and  to  examine  whether  the  denfity  of  this 
fmoking  acid  alfo  is  connefted  vs  ith  the  glacial  pro- 
perty. It  feems  alfo  further  defen'ing  of  invefl;iga- 
tion,  whether  there  be  not  forae  analogy  between  the 
congelation  of  the  fmoking  oil  of  vitriol  and  the  very 
curious  cryftallization  which  Dr  Priellley  obferved  in 
a  concentrated  vitriolic  acid  faturated  with  nitrous 
acid  vapours;  and  whether* this  fmoking  quality  does 
not  proceed  from  fome  marine  or  other  volatile  acid, 
which  may  be  contained  in  the  martial  vitriol  whence 
the  vitriolic  acid  is  obtained." 

Mr  Keir  alfo  obferves,  that  M.  Cornatter  has  ef- 
fefted  the  cryftallization  of  vitriolic  acid,  by  diftilling 
it  with  nitrous  acid  and  charcoal ;  and  we  can  add 
"from  our  own  experience,  that  a  cryftallization  in- 
ftantly  takes  place  on  allowing  the  fumes  of  the  ni- 
trous and  vitriolic  acids  to  mix  together  ;  and  this, 
whether  the  former  be  procured  from  martial  vitriol  or 
fulphur,  and  whether  it  be  in  a  phlogifticated  ftate  or 
nat,  concentration  in  both  acids  is  here  the  only  re- 
quifite. 

CONGER,  in  zoology.    See  Mur;ena. 
CONGERIES,  a  Latin  word,  fometimes  ufed  in 
W  8g. 
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our  language  for  a  colledlion  or  heap  of  fevcral  par-  GongeftM*. 
tides  or  bodies  united  into  one  mafs  or  aggregate.  • 

CONGESTION,  in  medicine,  a  mafs  or  coUedlion 
of  humours,  crowded  together  and  hardened  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  and  there  forming  a  preternaturjil 
tumor. 

Congeftion  is  efi'efted  by  little  and  little  :  in  which 
it  differs  from  deJlu8ion,  which  is  more  fudden. 

CONGIARIUM,  CoNGiARY,  among  medalifts,  a 
gift  or  donative  reprefented  on  a  medal.  The  word 
comes  from  the  Latin  congius  ;  becaufe  the  firft  pre- 
fents  made  to  the  people  of  Rome  confifted  in  wine 
and  oil,  which  were  meafured  out  to  them  in  cong'u. 
The  cong  iary  was  properly  a  prefent  made  by  the  em- 
perors to  the  people  of  Rome.  Thofe  made  to  the 
foldiers  were  not  called  congiaries  but  donatiues.  The 
legend  on  medals  reprefenting  congiaries,  is,  Congiarium 
or  Liberalitai^  Tiberius  gave  a  congiaiy  of  three  hun- 
dred pieces  of  money  to  each  citizen  :  -  Caligula  twice 
gave  three  hundred  fefterces  a  head:  NercJ,  whofe  con- 
giaries are  the  firil  that  we  find  reprefented  on  medids, 
gave  four  hundred. 

CONGIUS,  a  hquid  meafure  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, containing  the  eighth  part  of  the  amphora,  or 
the  fourth  of  the  urna,  or  fix  fextarii.  The  congius 
in  Englifh  meafure  contains  2,070,676  folid  inches  } 
that  is,  feven  pints,  4,942  folid  inches. 

CONGLOBATE  gland.    See  Anatomy. 

CONGLOMERATE  gland.  Ibid. 

CbNGLo.MKRATE  Flo'wers,  are  thofe  growing  on  a 
branching  foot-ftalk,  to  which  they  are  Irregularly 
but  clofely  connefted.  This  mode  of '  inflorefcence, 
as  Linncsus  terms  it,  is  oppofed  to  that  in  which  the 
flowers  are  irregularly  and  loofely  fupported  on  their 
foot-ftalks,  hence  termed  a  diffiife  panicle  *.  The  *  See  Pd- 
term  is  exemplified  in  feveral  of  the  graflts,  particu- 
larly  in  fome  fpecies  of  xhc  psa,  fefcue  grafs,  and  a- 
groftis. 

CONGLUTINATION,  the  gluing  or  faftening 
any  two  bodies  together  by  the  intromilfion  of  a  third, 
whofe  parts  are  unftuous  and  tenacious,  in  the  nature 
of  glue.    See  Glue. 

CONGO,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  river  Zair,  or  Zarah,  which  divides  it 
from  Loanga;  on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Danda,  which 
feparates  it  from  Angola  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  king- 
doms of  Fungono  and  Metamba,  and  the  burnt  moun- 
tains of  the  fun,  thofe  of  chryftal  or  falt-petre  and  fil- 
ver,  or  (according  to  Anthony  Cavazzi,  a  late  travel- 
ler into  thofe  parts)  by  the  mountains  of  Coanza,  Ber- 
bela,  and  the  great  mountain  of  Chilandia  or  Aqui- 
londa ;  and  on  the  weft  by  that  part  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean  called  the  Ethiopic  fea,  or  the  fea  of  Congo.  Ac- 
cording to  thefe  limits,  Congo  Proper  extends  about 
three  degrees  from  north  to  fouth;  lying  between  63 
and  9*^  S.  Lat.  ;  but  widens  in  its  breadth  inland, 
by  the  courfe  of  the  river  Zair,  which  runs  winding 
above  two  degrees  more  to  the  north.  Its  length 
from  eaft  to  weft  is  very  uncertain,  as  no  obfervations 
have  been  taken  of  the  exa£t  fituation  of  thofe  moun- 
tains which  bound  it. 

The  hiftory  of  this  kingdom  affords  but  few  inte-  Hlftory  iin 
refting  particulars.  Before  its  difcovery  by  the  Por-  "rtain  an( 
tuguefe,  the  hiftory  is  altogether  uncertain  and  fabu-^^*^"^""^* 
lous,  as  the  inhabitants  were  totally  unacquainted  with 
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letters  and  learning.  So  little  were  they  acquainted 
with  chronology,  that  it  is  faid  they  did  not  even  di- 
ftinguifli  between  day  and  night ;  much  lefs  could  they 
fcomputc  their  time  by  moons  or  years  ;  and  therefore 
could  remember  paft  tranfaftions  only  by  faying  they 
happened  in  fuch  a  king's  reign. 

The  country  was  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in 
•1484.  The  difcoverer  was  named  Diego  Cam,  an 
expert  and  bold  failor.  He  was  very  well  received 
'by  the  natives,  and  fent  fome  of  his  men  with  pre- 
fents  to  the  king  ;  but  they  being  detained  by  unex- 
peAed  accidents  beyond  the  promifed  time  of  their 
return.  Cam  was  obliged  to  fail  away  without  them, 
and  took  with  him  four  young  Congoefe,  as  hoftages 
for  the  fafety  of  his  countrymen.  Thefe  he  taught 
the  Portuguefe  language,  in  which  they  made  fuch 
progrefs  that  king  John  was  highly  pleafed,  and  fent 
them  back  next  year  to  Congo  with  rich  prefents ; 
charging  them  to  exhort  their  monarch,  in  his  name, 
to  become  a  convert  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  to 
permit  it  to  be  propagated  through  his  dominions.  A 
firm  alliance  was  concluded  between  the  two  monarchs, 
which  continues  to  this  day,  though  not  without  fome 
interruptions,  to  which  the  Portuguefe  themfelves  have 
given  occafion  more  than  the  natives. 

Any  particular  account  we  have  of  this  kingdom, 
refts  almoft  entirely  on  the  credit  of  Anthony  Cavaz- 
zi,  the  traveller  above  mentioned.  He  was  a  capu- 
chin-friar, a  native  of  the  duchy  of  Modena,  and  was 
fent  miffionary  into  thofe  parts  de  propas^anda  fide,  in 
the  year  1654*  and  arrived  at  Congo  the  fame  year. 
During  his  ftay  there,  his  zeal  to  make  converts  made 
him  travel  through  all  thefe  different  kingdoms  ;  and 
the  credit  he  gained,  as  well  as  the  great  employments 
he  was  intrufted  with,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  in- 
forming himfelf  of  every  thing  relating  to  them  with 
great  exaitnefs.  The  extent  and  fituation,  however, 
he  could  not  polTibly  afcertain,  for  want  of  inftruments; 
nor  hath  this  defedt  been  fince  fupplied.  According 
to  him,  the  dominions  of  Congo  extended  a  great  deal 
further  eaftward  and  fouthward  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chriftianity  than  afterwards;  a  great  number 
of  the  ftates  that  were  under  the  Congoefe  monarchs, 
cither  as  fubjefts,  or  tributary,  having  withdrawn 
their  allegiance  out  of  diflike  to  them  on  that  account. 
Not  content  with  oppofing  the  officers  and  troops 
that  came  annually  to  raife  the  tribute  impofed  by 
the  king,  they  made  fuch  frequent  and  powerful  in- 
curfions  into  his  dominions,  that  they  obliged  him  to 
draw  his  forces  nearer  the  centre  of  Congo  to  pre- 
vent an  invafion;  by  which  means  the  kingdom,  from 
an  extent  of  600  leagues,  was  reduced  to  lefs  than  one 
half. 

Congo  Proper  being  fituated  within  the  torrid  zone. 
Is  liable  to  exceflive  heats  :  as  it  lies  on  the  fouthern 
fide  of  the  equinoftial,  the  feafons  are  of  courfe  oppo- 
fite  to  ours.  They  reckon  only  two  principal  feafons, 
the  fummer  and  winter;  the  former  begins  in  Oftobcr, 
and  continues  till  February  or  March;  during  which 
time  the  fun's  rays  dart  with  fuch  force,  that  the  at- 
mofphere  appeare  to  an  European  to  be  in  a  flame. 
The  exceflive  heat,  however,  is  mitigated  by  the  equal 
length  of  the  days  and  nights,  as  well  as  by  the  winds, 
breezes,  rains,  and  dews.  The  winter  takes  up  the 
CJther  part  of  the  year  ,  and  is  faid  by  the  natives  to 
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be  proportionally  cold,  though  to  an  European  it  would  Congo, 
appear  hot.    Thefe  two  feafons  they  divide  into  fix 
leffer  ones,  u'vx..  Maflanza,  Neafu,  Ecundi,  Quitombo, 
Quibifo,  and  Quibangala. 

Maffanza  begins  with  the  month  of  Oftober,  which 
is  the  beginning  of  their  fpring.  The  rains  begin  to 
fall  at  that  time,  and  continue  during  the  next  two, 
and  fometlmes  three,  months.  When  they  do  fo,  thc^ 
low  lands  are  commonly  overflowed  by  the  extraor- 
dinary floods,  and  all  their  corn  carried  off.  A  dif- 
after  of  this  kind  is  commonly  followed  by  a  famine  ; 
for  the  lazy  inhabitants  take  no  care  to  lay  up  any 
provifions,  although  fuch  misfortunes  happen  very  fre- 
quently. This  firft  feafon  they  reckon  commences  at 
the  time  the  plants  begin  to  fpring. 

The  fecond  feafon,  Neafu,  begins  about  the  end  oF 
January,  when  the  produce  of  their  lands  has  arrived 
at  its  full  height,  and  wants  but  a  few  days  of  being 
ripened  for  harveft.  This  firft  crop  is  no  fooner  ga- 
thered in,  than  they  fow  their  fields  atrelh,  their  land 
commonly  yielding  them  two  harveflis. 

The  third  and  fourth  feafons,  called  Ecundi  and 
^itombo,  are  frequently  blended  together  towards 
the  middle  of  March,  when  the  more  gentle  rains  be- 
gin to  fall,  and  continue  to  do  fo  tiU  the  month  of 
May.  Thefe  two  feafons  are  diftinguiflied  by  the 
greater  or  leffer  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  during  that 
interval.  During  the  reft  of  the  time,  the  air  is  either 
very  clear,  hot,  and  dry ;  or  the  clouds  being  over- 
charged with  eleftric  matter,  burft  out  into  the  moft 
terrible  thunders  and  lightnings,  without  yielding  the 
leaft  drop  of  rain,  though  they  feem  loaded  with  it. 

The  two  laft,  wz.  the  Quibifo  and  Quibangala, 
make  up  their  ftiort  winter,  which  confifts  not  in  froft 
or  fnow,  but  in  dry,  blafting  winds,  which  ftrip  the 
earth  of  all  its  verdure,  till  the  next  Maffanza  begins 
to  reftore  them  to  their  former  bloom. 

They  now  divide  their  year  into  twelve  lunar 
months,  and  begin  it  in  September.  They  have  alfo 
weeks  confitting  of  four  days  only,  the  laft  of  which 
is  their  fabbath  ;  and  on  it  they  religioufly  abftain  from 
every  kind  of  work.  This  pradtice,  the  compilers  of 
the  Univerfal  Hiftory  conjefture  to  have  arifen  from  Natives  ex- 
the  extreme  lazlnefs  for  which  this  people,  and  in- <:eflively  in- 
deed all  the  African  nations,  are  fo  remarkable.  To^°^^^-^' 
this  fhameful  indolence  alfo  is  to  be  afcribed  the  little 
produce  they  reap  from  their  lands,  while  the  Portu- 
guefe fettled  among  them,  who  are  at  more  pains  in 
the  cultivation  of  theirs,  enjoy  all  manner  of  plenty. 
The  natives,  however,  had  rather  run  the  rif]<  of  the 
moft  terrible  famines,  than  be  at  the  tenth  part  of  the 
labour  they  fee  the  Portuguefe  take.  They  feem  to 
think  it  below  them  to  ufe  any  other  exercifes  than 
thofe  of  dancing,  leaping,  hunting,  fhooting,  Sec. ;  the 
reft  of  their  time  they  fpend  in  fmoking,  and  down- 
right idlenefs,  committing  the  laborious  part  of  their 
houfehold  affairs  to  their  (laves,  or,  in  want  of  them, 
to  their  wives.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee 
thefe  poor  creatures  toiling  in  the  fields  and  woods 
with  a  child  tied  to  their  backs,  and  fainting  under 
their  exceffive  labour  and  heavy  burdens,  or  (which 
is  ftill  worfe)  hunger  and  thirft.  What  is  yet  more 
furprifingly  (hamefiil  is,  that  though  they  have  plenty 
of  domeftic  animals  which  they  might  eafily  make  ufe 
of  for  cultivating  their  grounds,  and  for  other  labori- 
S  s  _  oil* 
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Congo,   ous  fervices,  and  though  they  fee  the  Portuguefe  do  it 

 '  every  day  to  great  advantage  ;  yet  they  virill  rather  fee 

their  tender  females  fmk  under  their  toil  and  labour, 
than  be  at  the  trouble  of  breeding  up  any  of  thefe  ufe- 
^       fol  creatures  to  their  affiftance. 

■Vegetables      The  ground  produces  variety  of  grain,  but  no  corn 

produced  in  or  rice  except  what  is  cultivated  by  the  Pottuguefe. 

Congo.  Their  maize,  or  Indian  wheat,  grows  very  ftvong,  and 
is  well  laden.  This,  being  well  ground,  they  make 
into  bread,  or  boil  with  water  into  a  kind  of  pap.  Of 
this  they  have  four  kinds  ;  one  of  which  refennbling 
what  w^  call  French  wheat,  is  produced  in  plenty, 
and  makes  fome  amends  for  the  want  of  induilry  in 
the  people.  They  cultivate  alfo  a  variety  of  the  peafe 
and  bean  kind  :  but  what  they  chiefly  live  upon,  as 
moft  fuitdble  to  their  lazy  difpofition,  is  a  kind  of  nut, 
like  our  filberds,  which  fall  to  the  ground  of  them- 
fclves,  and  are  to  be  found  every  where  ;  every  nut 
that  falls  to  the  ground  producing  a  new  Hirub  next 
year.  They  have  fcarcely  any  fruit-trees  but  what 
have  been  brought  thither  by  the  Portuguefe.  Tliey 
■  have  various  forts  of  palm-trees,  ufeful  both  by  their 
fruit,  leaves,  and  their  juice,  which  is  eafdy  converted 
into  wine  ;  alfo  by  affording  a  kind  of  oil  with  which 
they  drefs  their  vlituals,  though  the  Europeans  ufe  it 
only  to  burn  in  their  lamps.  They  have  alto  a  vaft 
number  of  plants  and  fhrubs,  which  it  would  be  im- 
poffible  to  defcribe  or  enumerate.  Wheat  is  the  only 
thing  that  the  ground  will  not  produce.  It  puflies 
forth,  indeed,  the  ftraw  and  the  ear  ;  the  former  of 
which  grows  high  enough,  we  are  told,  to  hide  a  man 
on  horleback,  but  the  latter  is  empty,  without  one  grain 
fit  for  ufe.  Father  Labat,  however,  who  had  lived  a 
eonfiderable  time  in  fome  of  the  American  iflands» 
where  he  had  obferved  the  fame  thing,  tells  us,  that 
he  had  the  curiofity  to  examine  thofc  ears  more  care- 
fully, and  had  found  fome  few  grains ;  and  that,  ha- 
ving fowed  them  afrefh,  they  produced  very  long  ears, 
full  of  large  heavy  grain.  Whence  he  conjeftures, 
that  if  the  Portuguefe  had  tried  the  fame  experiment 
in  their  African  fettlcments,  it  might  perhaps  ha^e 
been  attended  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 
Hazardous      In  the  low  lands  the  grafs^  grows  fo  high,  rank, 

travelling,  and  thick,  that  it  becomes  one  of  the  moft  dangerous 
receptacles  for  wild  beafts,  ferpents,  and  other  venom- 
ous infefts  :  on  this  account  travelling  is  exceeding- 
ly hazardous,  as  they  have  few  beaten  roads  in  the 
whole  country,  and  travellers  are  obliged  to  march 
over  it  through  vaft  plains,  in  continual  danger  of  be- 
ing devoured  or  flung  to  death  ;  to  fay  nothing  of 
the  manifold  difcafes  produced  by  the  unwholefome 
dews  with  which  the  grafs  is  covered  during  fome  part 
of  the  day.  The  only  method  of  guarding  againft 
all  thefe  evils  effeaually,  is  by  fettiag  fire  to  the  grafs 
in  the  hot  weather,  when  it  is  quite  parched  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun  :  but  even  this  cannot  be  done  with- 
out the  greateft  danger  ;  becaufe  both  the  wild  beafts 
and  venomous  reptUes,.  being  roufed  out  of  their 
places  of  retirement,  will  fly  furiouQy  at  thofe  who 
happen  to  be  in  the  way.  In  this  cafe  there  is  no 
poflibility  of  efcaping,  but  by  climbing  up  the  higheft 
trees,  or  defending  one's  felf  by  fire-arms  or  other 
weapons.  In  fuch  emergencies,  the  natives  have  a 
much  better  chance  than  the  Europeans ;  the  former 
heing  able  to  climb  trees  with  furprifing  fwiftnefs.} 
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while  the  latter  muft  be  allifted  with  rope-ladder8»  Congo, 
which  they  commonly  caufe  their  blacks  to  carry  about 
with  them,  and  to  go  up  and  faft;en  to  one  of  the 
branches. 

The  flowers  are  here  exceedingly  beautiful  and  nu-  Great  va< 
merous.  Almoft  every  field  and  grove  yields  a  muchrietyof 
nobler  profpeft  than  the  European  gardens  can  boaft^"^^^"^' 
of,  notwithllai'.ding  the  pains  beftowed  on  their  culti- 
vation. The  flowers  are  remarkable,  not  only  for 
the  prodigious  variety  of  their  colours,  but  the  vail 
quantity  of  heads  which  grow  upon  one  ftalk.  la 
the  day-time,  indeed,  they  feem  to  have  loft  their  na» 
tural  fragrancy  ;  thait  bciin;^  in  fome  m^afure  exhaled 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun  :  but  this  is  amply  compenfatcd 
after  its  fetting,  and  more  efpecially  a  little  before  its 
rifuig,  when  their  fweetnefs  is  again  condenfied,  and 
revived  by  the  coldncis  aTid  dews  of  the  night,  after 
which  they  exhale  their  various  rclrefhing  icents  in  a 
much  higher  degree  than  ours.  The  lilies,  which  there 
grow  naturally  in  the  fields,  valleys,  and  woods,  excel 
thofe  of  our  gardens,  not  only  in  their  extreme  white- 
nefs,  but  much  more  in  a  dehglitful  fragrancy,  without 
offending  the  head,  as  the  European  lilies  do  by  their 
faintifli  fweetnefs.  The  tulips  which  there  grow  wild, 
though  generally  called  Fer/tc,  have  fomething  fo  fur- 
prifingly  charming  in  the  variety  and  combination  of 
their  colours,  that  they  dazzle  the  eyes  ol  an  intenfe 
beholder:  neither  do  their  flowers  grow  fingly  as 
with  us,  but  ten  or  twelve  upon  one  ilalk ;  and  with 
this  doubie  advantage,  that  they  diffufe  a  very  revi- 
ving and  agreeeable  fweetnefs,  and  continue  much  long- 
er in  their  full  bloom.  Of  the  fame  nature  are  their 
tuberofes,  hyacinths,  and  other  native  flowers  ;  which 
fpring  up  in  vaft  groups  of  loo  and  200  from  one 
root,  though  foraewhat  fmaller  than  ours  ;  fome  of 
them  finely  variegated,  .and  all  of  them  yielding  an 
agreeable  fmell.  The  rofes,  jeffamines,  and  other 
exotics  brought  thither  from  Europe  or  America,  come 
up  hkewife  in  great  perfcAion  ;  but  require  a  conftant 
fupply  of  water,  and  diligent  attendance,  to  prevent 
them  ^from  degenerating.  The  American  jeffamine»- 
in  particular,  inftead  of  fingle  flowers,  will  grow  up  by- 
dozens  in  a  bunch ;  fome  of  them  of  an  exquifite  white, 
and  others  of  the  colour  of  the  moft  vivid  fire. 

A  vaft  variety  of  animals  of  different  kinds  are  Animals 
found  in  the  kingdom  gf  Congo ;  the  chief  of  which  different 
are  the  elephant.  This  creature  is  moftly  found  in  the'^'"^*'" 
province  of  Bamba,  which  abounds  with  woods,  pa- 
fture,  and  plenty  of  water ;  the  elephants  delighting 
much  to  bathe  themfelves  during  tlie  heat  of  the  day.. 
They  commonly  go  in  troops  of  an  hundred  or  more ; 
and  fome  of  them  are  of  fuch  a  monftrous  fize,  that 
we  are  told  the  print  of  their  hoof  hath  meafured; 
four,  nay  /even,  fpans  in  diameter.  From  the  hair  of 
their  tails,  and  that  of  fome  other  animals,  the  na- 
tives, efpecially  the  women,  weave  themfelves  col- 
lars, bracelets,  girdles,  &c.  with  variety  of  devicet 
and  figures,  which  denote  their  quality  ;  and  are  ia 
fxich  eft<:em,  that  the  hair  of  two  elephants  tails  ii 
fufScient  to  buy  a  flave.  The  -reafon  of  this  is,  that 
the  natives  have  not  the  art  of  taming  them,  but  arc 
obliged  to  fend  fome  of  their  braveft:  and  ftouteft  men^ 
to  hunt  them  in  the  woods  ;  which  i»  not  done  with- 
out great  labour  and  danger,  they  being  here  ex- 
ceedingly fierce.    The  moft  common  way  of  hunting: 

them. 
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them  J?  hy  digging  deep  holes  in.  the  ground,  the  top 
of  which  they  cover  wlih  branches  and  leaves,,  as  is 
praftifed  in  moft  parts  of  Afia. 

Lions,  leopards,  tigers,  wolves,  and  other  beafts  of 
prey,  abound  here  in  great  plenty,  and  do  niuch  da- 
mage. Here  are  alfo  a  vaft  variety  of  monkeys  of  all 
fizes  and  lhapea.  The  zebia,  well  known  for  its  ex- 
treme beauty  and  fwiftnefs,is  alfo  met  with  in  this  coun- 
try. They  have  alfo  a  variety  of  buffaloes  and  wild 
afles;  but  the  dante  feems  to  be  an  animal  peculiar  to 
this  kingdom.  It  is  fhaped  and  coloured  much  like  an 
ox,  though  not  fo  large.  Its  fkin  is  commonly  bought 
by  the  Portuguefe,  and  fent  into  Germany  to  be  tan- 
ned and  made  into  targets,  which  are  then  called  dantes. 
The  natives  make  ufe  of  their  raw  hide  dried  to 
make  their  fhields  ;  which  are  fo  tough  that  no  arrow 
or  dart  can  pierce  them  ;  and  they  are  alfo  large 
enough  to  cover  the  whole  body.  The  creature  is 
vaftly  fwift ;  and  when  wounded,  will  follow  the  fcent 
or  fmoke  of  the  gunpowder  with  fuch  fury,  that  the 
hunter  is  obliged  to  chmb  up  a  tree  with  all  poflible 
fpeed  ;  and  this  retreat  he  always  takes  care  to  fecure 
before  he  ventures  to  fire.  The  wounded  beaft  finding 
its  enemy  out  of  its  reach,  ftays  for  him  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree,  and  will  not  Hir  from  it  ;  of  which  the 
hunter  taking  the  advantage,  difpatches  it  with  re- 
peated fliots.  The  forefts  of  Congo  alfo  fwarm  with 
wild  dogs,  who,  like  the  wolves,  prey  upon  the  tame 
cattle,  and  are  fo  fierce  that  they  will  attack  armed 
men.  Their  teeth  are  exceeding  keen  and  fharp  ; 
they  never  bark,  but  make  a  dreadful  howHng  when 
famiHied  or  in  purfuit  of  their  prey. 

This  country  alfo  abounds  with  all  the  different 
kinds  of  birds  that  are  to  be  found  in  other  warm  cli- 
mates. One  fort,  which  they  call  birds  of  mujtc,  is 
greatly  efteemed,  infomuch  that  pcrfons  of  the  higheft 
rank  have  from  time  immemorial  taken  the  greateft 
delight  in  keeping  them  in  cages  and  aviaties  for  the 
fake  of  their  furprifing  melody.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
the  Congocfe  are  fuperftitious  to  the  laft  degree,  there 
are  feveral  kinds  of  birds  which  they  look  upon  as 
ominous,  and  are  fo  terrified  at  the  fight  or  hearing 
of  them,  that  if  they  were  going  to  enter  upon  ever  fo 
momentous  an  expedition,  if  they  were  met  in  coun- 
cil, or  going  to  engage  an  enemy  with  ever  fo  great 
an  advantage,  the  flight  or  cry  of  fuch  birds  would 
throw  them  into  a  general  panic,  and  difperfe  them  in 
the  utmoft  hafte  and  confufion.  The  moft  dreadful  of 
the  ominous  kind  are  the  crows,  ravens,  bats,  and 
owls.  The  great  owl  is  the  moft  terrible  of  all,  and 
to  him  they  give  the  name  of  iariam  J^eml/a,  by  which 
words  they  likewife  denote  the  devil. 

'  Fifti  of  ditferent  kinds  abound  on  the  coafts  of  Con- 
go in  great  numbers ;  but  the  inland  parts  are  infcfted 
with  fuch  numbers  of  ferpents,  fcorpions,  and  other 
venomous  infefls,  as  are  perhaps  fuflBcient  to  overba- 
lance every  natural  advantage  we  have  yet  mentioned. 
The  moft  pernicious  and  dangerous  kind  are  the  ants ; 
of  which  they  reckon  no  Icfs  than  fix  feveral  fpecies  of 
different  colours  and  fizes  ;  all  of  them  formidable  on 
account  of  their  prodigious  numbers,  and  the  raifchief 
they  do  not  only  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  to  men 
and  beafts;  whom  they  will  furround  in  the  night  time, 
and  devour  even  to  the  very  bone.  It  is  a  common 
practice,  we  are  told,  to  condemn  perfons  guilty  of 
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fome  atrocious  crimes  to  be  ftripped  naked,  tied  hand 
and  foot,  and  thrown  into  a  hole  where  thefe  infefts  "  . 

fwarm  ;  where  they  are  fure  to  be  devoured  by  them 
in  lefs  than  24  hours  to  the  very  bones.  But  crimi- 
nals are  not  the  -only  perfons  who  are  in  danger  from 
the  jaws  of  thefe  little  devouring  infeds.  People  may 
be^ attacked  by  them,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  in  the 
night  time,  and  while  they  are  fieeping  in  their  beds. 
This  obliges  the  natives  to  be  careful  where  they 
lie  down,  and  to  kindle  a  fmall  fire,  or  at  leaft  to  have 
a  circle  of  burning  hot  embers  round  their  beds.  This 
caution  is  ftill  more  ncceffary  in  the  country  villages 
and  hamlets,  where  perfons  are  other  wife  in  danger  of 
being  attacked  by  millions  of  them  in  the  dead  of  the 
night.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  the  only  expedient  to  fave  one's 
felf  is  to  jump  up  as  foon  as  one  feels  the  bite,  to  bjufh 
them  off  with  all  poflible  fpeed,  and  then  at  once  to  fet 
the  houfe  on  fire.  The  danger  is  ftill  greater  in  tra- 
velling through  the  country,  where  a  perfon  is  often 
obliged  to  take  up  his  lodging  on  the  bare  ground  ; 
and  may  be  overtaken  during  the  heat  of  the  day  with 
fuch  profound  fleep,  as  not  to  be  awaked  by  thefe  di- 
minutive animals  till  they  have  made  their  way  through 
the  l]<in;  and  in  fuch  a  cafe  nothing  will  prevent  their 
devouring  a  man  alive,  though  there  were  ever  fo 
many  hands  to  aflift  him:  in  fuch  incredible  quantities 
do  thefe  creatures  abound,  notwithftanding  the  great 
numbers  of  monkeys  who  are  continually  ferreting  the 
ants  out  of  their  retreats,  and  feed  upon  them  with 
the  utmoft  avidity.  This  can  only  be  afcribed  to  the 
natural  lazinefs  and  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
which  is  fuch,  that  they  not  only  negleft  to  rid  their 
lands  of  them  by  proper  cultivation,  but  will  fuffer  their 
houfes,  nay  even  their  very  churches,  to  be  undermined 
by  them.  Another  kind  of  thefe  deftruftive  vermin  lie 
fo  thick  upon  the  paths  and  highways,  that  a  peifon 
cannot  walk  without  trading  upon,  ' and  having  his 
legs  and  thighs  almoft  devoured  by  them.  A  third  fort 
of  a  white  and  red  colour,  but  very  fmall,  will  gnaw 
their  way  through  the  hardeft  wood,  penetrate  into  % 
ftrong  cheft,  and  in  a  little  while  devour  all  the 
clothes,  hnen,  and  every  thing  that  is  in  it.  A  fourth 
fort,  fmall  and  black,  leave  a  moft  intolerable  ftench 
upon  every  thing  they  touch  or  crawl  over,  whe- 
ther clothes  or  houfehold-ftuff,  which  are  not  eafily 
fweetened  again  ;  or  if  they  pafs  over  viftuals,  they 
are  entirely  fpoiled.  A  fifth  fort  harbour  chiefly  on 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  trees  ;  and  if  a  man  chance 
to  chmb  up  thither  to  fave  himfelf  from  a  wild  beaft, 
he  is  fo  tormented  by  them,  that  nothing  but  the  fear 
of  the  jaws  of  the  one  could  make  hira  endure  the 
flings  of  the  other.  A  fixth  fort  is  of  the  flying  kind ; 
and  is  probably  one  of  the  former  kinds,  that  live 
wholly  under  ground,  till  nature  furniflies  them  with 
wings.  After  this,  they  rife  in  fuch  fwarms  as  darken 
the  air,  and  would  make  terrible  havoc  among  all 
kinds  of  vegetables,  did  not  the  natives  come  out 
againft  them  in  whole  companies,  and  by  dint  of  flaps, 
and  other  flat  weapons,  knock  them  down  by  myriads, 
and  then  laying  them  in  heaps,  fet  fire  to  their  wings, 
which  half  broils  them  fot  food.  Amidft  all  this  va- 
riety of  pernicious  infefts,  however,  they  have  one 
fpecies  of  a  more  friendly  and  profitable  kind,  viz^  - 
the  induftrious  bee,  which  furniflies  the  inhabitants 
with  honey  and  wax  in  fuch  plenty,  that  there  i* 
•Ss  z  Scarce 
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fcarce  a  hollow  tree,  clift  of  a  rock,  or  chop  of  the 
earth,  in  which  their  combs  are  not  found  in  great 
quantities. 

With  refpe£l  to  the  populoufnefs  of  the  kingdom  of 
Congo,  forae  authors,  writing  either  from  mere  conjec- 
ture, or  at  beft  precarious  inferences,  have  reprefented 
it  as  thinly  peopled.    Tlic  accounts  of  the  miffionaries 
and  Portuguefe,  however,  are  diredtly  oppofite  to 
thele.    They  found  the  country  for  the  moft  part  co- 
vered with  towns  and  villages,  andthefe  fwarming  with 
inhabitants ;  the  cities  well  filled  with  people,  parti- 
cularly the  metropolis,  which  is  faid  to  contain  above 
50,000  fouls.     The  provinces,  though  not  equally 
populous,  yet  in  the  whole  make  up  fuch  an  amount, 
as  plainly  proves,  that  what  is  wanting  in  the  one  is 
amply  made  up  by  the  other.    We  are  told,  that  the 
duchy  of  Bamba  is  flill  able  to  raife  200,000  fighting 
men,  and  was  formerly  in  a  condition  to  raife  double 
that  number;  and  that  the  army  of  the  king  of  Congo, 
in  the  year  1665,  confided  of  900,000  fighting  men, 
who  were  attended  by  an  infinite  number  of  women, 
children,  and  flaves.    The  numbers  of  the  Congoefe 
will  appear  the  more  credible,  when  we  confider  the 
extreme  fecundity  of  their  women,  the  hardinefs  with 
which  they,  bring  up  their  children,  and  the  ftoutnefs 
and  healthinefs  of  their  men.    In  fome  villages,  if  the 
miffionaries  are  t.o  be  credited,  the  number  of  children 
is  fo  great,  that  a  father  will  part  with  one  or  two, 
for  any  commodity  he  wants,  or  even  for  fome  trifling 
bawble  he  fancies ;  fo  that  the  number  of  flaves  they 
fell  abroad  feldom  amounts,  communibus  amiis,  to  lefs 
J        than  15,000  or  i6,oco. 
Congoefe       There  is  fcarce  a  nation  on  earth  that  have  a  higher 
have  a  high  opinion  of  themfelves  or  their  country,  than  the  Con- 
cpinio!!  of  goefe,  or  that  is  more  hardened  againft  all  conviftion 
to  the  contrary,  from  reafon,  experience,  or  the  moll 
impartial  comparifon  with  other  countries  in  Europe 
or  Afia.    Indeed,  it  is  impoffible  they  fhould  think 
otherwife,  when  it  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  their 
belief,  that  the  reil  of  the  world  was  the  work  of  an- 
gels, but  that  the  -kingdom  of  Congo,  in  its  full  and 
ancient  extent,  was  the  handywork  of  the  Supreme 
Architeft  ;  and  muft  of  courfe  have  vaft  prerogatives 
and  advantages  over  all  others.    When  told  of  the 
mag^nificence  of  the  European  and  Afiatic  courts,  their 
immenfe  revenues,  the  grandeur  of  their  palaces  and 
edifices,  the  richefs  and  happinefs  of  their  fubjeflis,  the 
great  progrefs  they  have  made  in  the  arts  and  fciences 
to  which  their  country  is  wholly  a  ftranger,  they  cool- 
ly anfwer,  that  all  this  comes  vaftly  fiiort  of  the  dig- 
nity and  fplendor  of  the  kings  and  kingdom  of  Congo; 
and  that  there  can  be  but  one  Congo  in  the  world,  to 
the  happinefs  of  whofe  monarch  and  people  all  the 
reft  were  created  to  contribute,  and  to  whofe  treafury 
the  fea  and  rivers  pay  their  conftant  tribute  of  'zim- 
his  (or  Ihclls,  which  are  thtir  current  coin);  whilft  other 
princes  mull  condefccnd  to  enrich  themfelves  by  dig- 
ging through  rocks  and  mountains,  to  come  at  the  ex- 
crements of  the  earth,  fo  they  ftyle  gold  and  filver 
which  are  in  fuch  requeft  among  ether  nations.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  imagine,  that  the  nations  which  come 
to  traffic  with  them,  are  forced  to  that  fervile  employ- 
ment by  their  poverty  and  the  badnefs  of  their  coun- 
try, rather  than  induced  to  it  by  luxury  or  avarice ; 
wUilft  ihty  themfelves  can  indulge  their  natural  iudo» 
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lence  or  floth,  though  attended  with  the  moft  pinching  Cong<y> 

poverty,  rather  than  difgrace  the  dignity  of  their  blood   ^  ' 

by  the  leaft  effort  of  induftry,  which,  how  laudable -j-j^J^flotli 
and  beneficial  foever,  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  only  pride,  &c.° 
a  lefTer  degree  of  flavery.  But  though  they  generally 
efleem  it  fo  much  below  their  dignity  to  apply  to  any 
ufeful  work,  they  think  it  no  difgrace  to  beg  or  fteah 
With  refped  to  the  firft,  they  are  faid  to  be  the  mdfl: 
fhamelefs  and  importunate  beggars  in  the  world.  They 
will  take  no  denial,  fpare  no  crouching,  lying,  prayers, 
to  obtain  what  they  want,  nor  curfes  and  ill  language 
when  fent  away  without  it.  With  regard  to  the  laft, 
they  deem  no  theft  unlawful  or  fcandalous,  except  it 
be  committed  in  a  private  manner,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  perfon  wronged.  It  is  efteemed  a  piece 
of  bravery  and  gallantry  to  wrench  any  thing  from 
another  by  violence  ;  and  this  kind  of  theft  is  fo  com- 
mon, not  only  among  the  vulgar,  but  alfo  among  the 
great  ones,  that  they  make  no  fcruple,  in  their  travels 
from  place  to  place,  to  feize  not  only  upon  all  the 
provifions  they  meet  with  in  towns  and  villages,  but 
upon  every  thing  elfe  that  falls  in  their  way.  Thefe 
violences  oblige  the  poor  people  to  conceal  the  few  va- 
luables they  have,  in  forae  fecret  place  out  of  the 
knowledge  and  reach  of  thofe  harpies  ;  and  they  think 
themfelves  well  off  if  they  can  efcape  a  fevere  baitona- 
ding,  or  other  cruel  ufage  frequently  inflifted  upon 
them,  in  order  to  make  them  difcover  the  place  of  their 
concealment. 

The  complexion  of  the  natives,  both  men  and  wo-  Complex!- 
men,  is  black,  though  not  in  the  fame  degree;  fome  ^^"^'^ 
being  of  a  much  deeper  black  than  others.  Their  ^^^J^^^j"'^^ 
hair  is  black  and  finely  curled  ;  fome  have  it  alfo  of  a  ' 
dark  fandy  colour :  their  eyes  are  moftly,  of  a  fine 
lively  black  ;  but  fome  are  of  a  dark  fea- colour.  They 
have  neither  flat  nofes  nor  thick  lips  like  the  Nubians 
and  other  negroes.  Their  ftature  is  moftly  of  the 
middle  fize ;  and,  excepting  their  black  complexion, 
they  much  lefemble  the  Portuguefe.  In  their  temper 
they  are  miftruftful,  envious,  jealous,  and  treacherous  ; 
and  where  they  once  take  a  diftafte  or  affront,  will 
fpare  no  pains,  nor  ftick  at  any  means,  however  bafe, 
to  be  avenged  of,  and  ciufh  their  enemy  under  their 
feet.  There  is  no  fuch  thing  among  them  as  natural 
affeftion.  A  hufband,  if  an  Heathen,  may  take  as 
many  wives  as  he  pleafes;  and  if  a  Chriftian,  may  have 
any  number  of  concubines,  whom  he  may  divorce  at 
pleafure,  or  even  fell  them  though  with  child.  So 
little  regard  have  they  for  their  children,  that  there  is 
fcarce  one  among  them  who  will  not  fell  a  fon  or  a 
daughter,  or  perhaps  both,  for  a  piece  of  cloth,  a  col- 
lar or  girdle  of  coral  or  beads,  and  often  for  a  bottle 
of  wine  or  brandy.  jg 

The  religion  of  the  Congoefe  in  many  parts  is  down-  Religion* 
right  idolatry,  accompanied  with  the  moft  ridiculaus 
fuperftitions,  and  the  moft  abfurd  and  deteftable  rites 
invented  by  their  gangas  or  priefts;  and  even  in  thofe 
parts  where  Chriftianity  is  profeffed,  it  is  fo  darkened 
by  fuperftitions  of  one  kind  or  other,  that  we  may 
juftly  queftion  whether  the  people  aie  any  gainers  by 
the  exchange. 

The  government  of  this  kingdom  is  monarchical.  Govern- 
and  as  defpotic  as  any  in  Afia  or  Africa.    The  kings ment». 
are  the  folc  proprietors  of  all  the  lands  within  their 
dominions  j  and  thefe  they  cau  difpofe  of  to  whom 

they 
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Congo,  they  pleafe,  upon  condition  they  pay  a  certain  tribute 
Coiigiega-  of  them  :  upon  failure  of  the  payment  of  which, 
or  any  other  neglcift,  they  turn  them  out.  Even  the 
princes  of  the  blood  are  fubjccted  to  the  fame  law  ;  fo 
that  there  is  no  perfon  of  any  rank  or  quality  what- 
ever that  can  bequeath  a  foot  of  land  to  his  heirs  or 
fucceffbrs  ;  and  when  thefe  owners  under  the  crown 
•  die,  the  lands  imme"diately  return  to  it  again,  whether 
tliey  were  in  their  poffeffion,  or  had  been  left  to  ever 
fo  many  tenants  under  them  ;  fo  that  it  entirely  de- 
pends on  the  prince  whether  thefe  lands  fhall  be  conti- 
nued in  the  fame,  or  be  difpofed  into  other  hands. 
The  Portuguefe,  however,  fmce  their  fettling  in  thefe 
»  parts,  have  prevailed  upon  the  monarchs  to  permit  the 
heirs  and  fuccelfors  to  continue  in  the  quiet  poiTeffion 
of  fuch  lands,  in  order  to  avoid  the  confufions,  or  even 
rebellions,  which  the  alienation  and  deprival  of  them 
frequently  occaiioned,  and  to  oblige  the  tenants  of 
them  to  pay  their  tribute  more  exadlly  and  readily 
than  they  did  before. 
Commerce.  St  Salvador  is  the  chief  place  of  traffic  the  Portu- 
guefe and  other  Europeans  have  in  this  countiy. 
There  arc  thought  to  be  about  4000  of  them  fettled 
here,  who  trade  with  moll  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  chief  commodities  they  bring  thither  are  either 
the  product  of  Brazil  or  European  manufactures. 
The  former  confift  chiefly  of  grains,  fruits,  plants,  &c. ; 
the  latter  of  Turky  carpets,  Englilh  cloth,  and  other 
ftufFs ;  copper,  brafs  velfcls,  fome  kinds  of  blue  ear- 
then, ware,  rmgs,  and  ornaments  of  gold,  filver,  and 
other  bafer  metals ;  coral,  glafs-beads,  bugles,  and 
other  trinkets  ;  hght  Huffs  made  of  cotton,  woollen, 
and  linen,  for  cloathing  ;  and  a  great  variety  of  tools 
and  other  utenfds.  In  return  for  thefe,  they  carry  off 
a  great  number  of  flaves,  amounting  to  1 5, 000  or  1 6,000 
annually,  as  we  have  already  obferved.  Formerly 
they  ufed  alio  to  carry  away  elephants  teeth,  furs, 
and  other  commodities  of  the  country  ;  but  thefe 
branches  of  commerce  are  now  greatly  decayed,  and 
the  flave-trade  is  what  the  Portuguefe  merchants  pi-in- 
cipaily  depend  on. 

Cong  a  term  applied  to  tea  of  the  fecond  qua- 
lity. 

CONGREGATION,  an  afTembly  of  fevcral  eccle- 
fialtics,  united  lo  as  to  conititute  a  body. 

The  term  is  principally  ufed  for  affembhes  of  cardi- 
nals appointed  by  tlie  pope,  and  diftributed  into  fevc- 
ral chambers,  for  the  difcharge  of  certain  funClions 
and  jurifdiclionGj  citter  the  manner  of  our  offices  and 
cotiits.  'I'he  firit  is  the  congregation  of  the  holy  of- 
fice, or  the  uiquir  tion  :  the  fecond,  that  of  jurifdic- 
tion  over  bifhops  and  regidars:  the  third,  that  of  coun- 
cils ;  this  has  power  to  interpret  the  council  of  Trent ; 
the  fourth,  that  of  cuftoms,  ceremonies,  precedences, 
canoni'zations,  called  the  congregation  of  rites:  the  iifth, 
that  of  St  Peter's  fabric,  which  takes  cognizance  of 
all  caufes  relating  to  piety  and  charity,  part  whereof 
is  due  to  the  church  of  St  Peter :  the  iixth,  that  of 
waters,  rivers,  roads  :  the  feventh,  of  fountains  and 
itreets  ;  the  eighth,  that  of  the  index,  which  examines 
the  books  to  be  printed  or  correfted  :  the  ninth,  that 
of  the  council  of  ftate,  for  the  management  of  the 
territories  belonging  to  the  pope  and  church  (fee 
Camerlingo)  :  the  tenth,  de  botio  regimine ;  of  which 
two  lall  the  cardinal-nephew  ii  chief ;  the  eleventh, 
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that  of  money  :  the  twelfth,  that  of  bifhops,  wherein  Corp  rega« 
thofe  who  are  to  be  promoted  to  bifhoprics  in  Italy 
are  examined  ;  this  is  held  before  the  pope  :  the  thir-  Condrev  e. 
teenth,  that  of  confiftorial  matters  ;  the  chief  whereof 
is  the  cardinal-dean :  the  fourteenth,  a  congregation 
for  propagating  the  faith  (fee  College)  :  and  the 
fifteenth,  that  of  ecclefiaflical  immunity,  for  fetthng 
fuits  againft  churchmen.  There  is  alfo  a  congrega- 
tion of  alms,  which  takes  care  of  every  thing  that  re- 
lates to-the  fubfiflence  of  Rome  and  the  ftate  of  the 
church. 

^  Congregation  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  company  or  fo- 
ciety  of  religious  cantoned  out  ef  this  or  that  order  ; 
and  making,  as  it  were,  an  inferior  order,  or  a  fubdi- 
vlfion  of  the  order  itfelf.  Such  are  the  congregations 
of  the  oratory,  and  thofe  of  Cluny,  &c.  among  the 
Benedictines. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  affemblies  of  pious  perfons 
in  manner  of  fraternities,  frequent  among  the  Jefuits 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  &c.  It  is  hkewife  applied  to 
the  audience  in  a  church,  particularly  as  confifbing  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  parifh. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS,  in  church-hiftory» 
a  fe<?t  of  Proteitants  who  reje<ft  all  church-government, 
except  that  of  a  fingle  congregation  under  tJie  diredioiv 
of  one  paftor. 

CONGRESS,  in  political  affairs,  an  afTembly  of  com- 
miffioners,  envoys,  deputies,  &c.  from  feveral  courts 
meeting  to  concert  matters  for  their  common  good. 

Congress,  in  America,  is  the  affembly  of  delegates 
from  the  United  States.    See  America. 

Congress,  in  a  judicial  fenfe,  the  trial  made  by 
appointment  of  a  judge  before  furgeons  and  matrons,  in 
order  to  prove  whether  or  no  a  man  be  impotent,  be- 
fore fentence  is  palled  for  the  difTolution  of  a  marriage 
folicited  upon  fuch  a  complaint. 

Neither  the  civil  nor  canon  law  makes  any  mention 
of  the  trial  of  virihty  by  congrefs.  It  had' its  origin 
in  France  from  the  boldnefs  of  a  young  fellow,  who,  in 
open  court,  having  been  hard  preffed  by  his  wife,  de- 
manded the  congrefs.  The  judge,  furprifed  with  the 
novelty  of  the  demand,  found  it  could  not  be  denied, 
as  being  the  fureft  evidence  that  the  cafe  could  admit 
of.  In  time  it  became  a  branch  in  the  French  jurifpru- 
dcnce,  and  was  authorifed  by  decreets  and  arrets.  It 
obtained  for  about  120  years  ;  and  was  annulled  by  an 
arret  of  parliament  in  1677,  as  being  found  precarious'^, 
fome  having  failed  under  the  experiment  out  of  mere 
modefty  and  fhame,  v/hich  is  found  to  have  the  fame 
effeft  with  actual  impotencv. 

CONGREVE  (William),  a  younger  brother  of  an 
ancient  family  in  Staffordfliire.  His  father  was  employ- 
ed in  the  flewardfhip  of  the  great  eftate  of  the  Earl  of 
Burlington  in  Ireland,  where  he  refided  many  years;  and 
our  author  was  born  there  in  1672.  Mr  Congreve  en- 
tered  into  the  Middle-Temple  when  he  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  began  to  ftudy  the  law  ;  but  his  bias  was 
toward  polite  literature  and  poetry.  His  firil  perfor- 
mance was  a  novel,  intituled,  Incognita,  or  Lonjs  and 
Duty  reconciled.  He  foon  after  began  his  comedy  of 
X\\Q  Old  Bachelor  i  which  was  the  amufement  of  fome 
leifure  hours  during  a  flow  recovery  from  a  fit  of  illnefs 
foon  after  his  return  to  England  yet  was  in  itfelf  fo 
perfeft,  that  Mr  Dryden,  on  its  being  fhown  to  him, 
declared  he  had  never  in  his  life  feen  fuch  a  firil  play. 

When 
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Con^reve.  When  'brought  on  the  ftage  in  1693,  it  met  with  fuch 
y— _<  unJvgj.fal  approbation,  that  Mr  Congreve,  though  he 
was  but  19  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  writing  it,  be- 
came now  confidered  as  a  jjrop  to  the  dechning  ftage, 
and  a  rifing  genius  in  dramatic  poetry.  The  next  year 
he  produced  th^  Double  Dealer  ;  which,  for  what  rea- 
fon  is  not  obvious,  did  not  meet  Avith  fo  much  fuccefs 
as  the  former.  The  merit  of  his  firft  play,  however, 
had  obtained  him  the  favour  and  patronage  of  Lord 
Halifax,  and  fome  peculiar  mark  of  diftin£tion  from 
Queen  Mary  ; '  on  whofe  death,  which  happened  in  the 
clofe  of  this  year,  he  wrote  a  veiy  elegant  elegiac  pa- 
lloral.  In  1695,  when  Betterton  opened  the  new 
houfe  in  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  Mr  Congreve  joining 
nvith  him,  gave  him  his  comedy  of  Love  for  Love,  with 
which  the  company  opened  their  campaign  ;  and  which 
met  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  they  immediately  offered 
the  author  a  lhare  in  the  management  of  the  houfe,  on 
condition  of  his  furnifhing  them  with  one  play  yearly. 
This  offer  he  accepted  ;  but  whether  through  indo- 
lence, or  that  corre£lnefs  which  he  looked  upon  asne- 
ceffary  to  his  works,  his  Mourning  Bride  did  not  come 
outtill  1 697, nor  his  Way  of  the  World  tiU  two  years  after 
that.  The  indifferent  fuccefs  this  laft  mentioned 
-play,  though  an  exceeding  good  one,  met  with  from 
the  pubHc,  completed  that  difguft  to  the  theatre, 
which  a  long  contell  with  Jeremy  Collier,  who  had 
attacked  the  immoralities  of  the  Englifli  ftage,  and 
more  efpecially  fome  of  his  pieces,  had  begun,  and  he 
.determined  never  more  to  write  for  the  ftage.  How- 
ever, though  he  quitted  dramatic  writing,  he  did  not 
lay  down  the  pen  entirely ;  but  occafionally  wrote 
many  little  pieces  both  in  profe  and  vcrfe,  all  of  which 
^and  on  the  records  of  literary  fame.  It  is  very  pof- 
fible,  however,  that  he  might  not  fo  foon  have  given 
way  to  this  difguft,  had  not  the  eafinefs  of  his  cir- 
-cumftances  rendered  any  fubfervlence  to  the  opinions 
and  caprice  of  the  towji  abfolutely  unneceffary  to  him. 
For  his  abilities  having  very  early  in  life  raifed  him  to 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  who  was 
then  the  Mascenas  of  the  age  ;  that  nobleman,  defirous 
of  raifmg  fo  promifing  a  genius  above  the  neceffity  of 
too  hafty  produdlions,  made  him  one  of  the  commif- 
fioners  for  licenhng  hackney-coaches  ;  or,  according  tcf 
Coxeter,  a  commiflioner  of  the  wine-licence.  He  foon 
after  beftowed  on  him  a  place  in  the  pipe-office  ;  and 
not  long  after  gave  him  a  poft  in  the  cuftoms  worth 
€00 1.  per  annum.  In  the  year  17 18,  he  was  appoint- 
ed fecretary  of  Jamaica  ;  fo  that,  with  all  together,  his 
Income  tow?irds  the  later  part  of  his  life  was  upwards 
■of  1200I.  a-year. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  laft  20  years  of  his  life 
Avas  fpent  in  eafe  and  retirement ;  and  he  either  did 
■not,  or  affefhed  not  to  give  himfelf  any  trouble  about 
reputation.  Yet  fome  part  of  that  conduct  might  pro- 
ceed from  a  degree  of  pride  ;  to  which  purpofe,  T. 
Cibber,  in  his  lives  of  the  poets,  Vol.  IV.  p.  93.  re- 
lat-es  the  following  anecdote  of  him  :  "  When  the  ce- 
lebrated Voltaire  was  in  England,  he  waited  upon  Mr 
Congreve,  and  paffed  fome  compliments  upon  the  me- 
rit and  reputation  of  his  works.  Congreve  thanked 
him  ;  but  at  tiie  fame  time  told  that  ingenious  fo- 
reigner, that  he  did  not  choofe  to  be  confidered  as  an 
author,  but  only  as  a  private  gentleman,  and  in  that 
light  expeded  to  be  vifited.    Voltaire  anfwered,  that 
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if  he  had  never  been  any  thing  but  a  private  j^entlc-  C  ngrufty 
man,  in  all  probability  he  had  never  been  troubled  ~  ^ 
with  that  vifit,"    He  obferves,  in  his  own  account  of 
the  tranfaftion,  that  he  was  not  a  little  difgufted  with 
fo  unfeafonable  a  piece  of  vanity. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  was  much  afflicted 
with  the  gout ;  and  making  a  tour  to  Bath  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  waters,  was 'unfortunately  overturned  in 
his  chariot ;  by  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  he  got  fome 
inward  bruife,  as  he  ever  after  complained  of  a  pain 
in  his  fide  ;  and,  on  his  return  to  London,  continu- 
ed gradually  declining  in  his  health,  till  the  19th  of 
January  1729,  when  he  died,  aged- 57;  and,  on  the 
26th  following,  was  buried  in  Wettminfter  Abbev, 
the  pall  being  fupported  by  perfons  of  the  lirft  di- 
ftlnftion. 

CONGRUITY,  a  fultablenefs  or  relation  of  agree- 
ment between  things. 

The  terms  congruity  zxv^ propriety  are  not  applicable 
to  any  fingle  obje£l  :  they  imply  a  plurality,  ancf  ob- 
vioufly  fignify  a  particular  relation  between  different 
objecSls.  Thus  we  currently  fay,  that  a  decent  garb  is 
fuitable  or  proper  for  a  judge  ;  modeft  behaviour  for  a 
young  woman  ;  and  a  lofty  ftyle  for  an  epic  poem  : 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  Is  unfuitable  or  incon- 
gruous to  fee  a  little  woman  funk  in  an  overgrown  far- 
thingale, a  coat  richly  embroidered  covering  coarfe  ami 
dirty  linen,  a  mean  fubjeft  in  an  elevated  ftyle,  an  ele- 
vated fuITjeft  in  a  mean  ftyle,  a  firft  minifter  darning 
his  wife's  ftocking,  or  a  reverend  prelate  in  lawn  fleevea 
dancing  a  hornpipe. 

The  perception  we  have  of  this  relation,  which 
feems  peculiar  to  man,  cannot  proceed  from  any  other 
caufe,  but  from  a fenfe  of  congruity  or  propriety ;  for, 
fuppofing  us  deftltute  of  that  fenfe,  the  terms  would 
be  to  us  unintelligible. 

It  is  a  matter  of  experience,  that  congruity  or  prow 
priety,  wherever  perceived,  is  agreeable  ;  and  that  in- 
congruity or  Impropriety,  wherever  perceived,  is  dif- 
agreeable.  The  only  dIfHculty  is,  to  afcertain  what  are 
the  particular  objedts  that  in  conjunction  fuggell  thefe 
relations;  for  there  are  many  objeftsthat  do  not  :  the 
fea,  for  example,  viewed  in  conjundtion  with  a  pic- 
ture, or  a  man  viewed  in  conjundtion  with  a  moun- 
tain, fuggeft  not  either  congruity  or  incongruity.  It 
feems  natural  to  Infer,  what  will  be  fonnd  true  by  in- 
dudtlon,  that  we  never  perceive  congruity  nor  incon- 
gruity but  among  things  that  are  connefted  together 
by  fome  relation;  fuch  as  a  man  and  his  adtions,  a 
principal  and  his  acceffories,  a  fubjedt  and  its  orna- 
ments. We  are  indeed  fo  framed  by  nature,  as,  a- 
mong  things  fo  ccmnedled,  to  require  a  certain  fult- 
ablenefs or  correfpondence,  termed  congruity  or  pro^ 
prtety  ;  and  to  be  difpleafed  when  we  find  the  oppofite 
relation  -of  incongruity  -or  impropriety. 

If  things  connedled  be  the  fubjedt  of  congruity,  it 
is  reafonable  before-hand  to  expedt,  that  a  degree  of 
congruity  ftiould  be  required  proportioned  to  the  de- 
gree of  the  connedlion.  And  upon  examination  we" 
find  this  to  hold  in  fadt :  whefe  the  relation  is  inti- 
mate, as  between  a  caufe  and  its  effedt,  a  whole  and 
its  parts,  we  require  the  ftrlfteft  congruity  ;  but 
where  the  relation  is  flight,  or  accidental,  as  among 
things  jumbled  together  in  the  fame  place,  we  require 
little  or  no  congruity ;  the  llridleft  propriety  is  re- 
jj  quired 
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ongruity  quired  in  behaviour  and  manner  of  living;  becaufe  a 
man  is  con.ied\ed  with  thefe  by  the  relation  of  caufe 
and  effeft ;  the  relation  between  an .  edihce  and  the 
ground  it  (lands  upon,  is  of  the  moll  intimate  kind  ; 
and  therefore  the  fituation  of  a  great  houfe  oujjht  tto 
be  lofty  ;  its  relation  to  neighbouring  hills,  rivers, 
planes,  being  that  of  propinquity  only,  demands  but 
a  fmall  fhare  of  congruity  :  among  members  of  the 
fame  club,  the  congruity  ought  to  be  confiderab!<e, 
as  well  as  among  things  placed  for  fhow  in  the  fame 
riche  :  among  paffcngers  in  a  Itage-coach,  we  re- 
quire very  little  congruity  ;  and  lefs  ftiU  at  a  public 
fpe£tacle. 

Congruity  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  beauty,  as  com- 
monly to  be  held  a  fpecies  of  it  ;  and  yet  they  differ 
fo  efl'entially  as  never  to  coincide  :  beauty,  like  colour, 
is  placed  upon  a  fingle  fubjeft  ;  congruity  upon  a  plu- 
rality :  further,  a  thing  beautiful  in  itfelf,  may,  with 
relation  to  other  things,  produce  the  ftrongell  ienfe  of 
incongruity. 

Congruity  and  '  propriety  are  commonly  reckoned 
fynonymous  terms  ;  but  they  are  dillinguifhable  ;  and 
the  precife  meaning  of  each  muft  be  afcertained.  Con- 
gruity is  the  genus  of  which  propriety  is  a  fpecies  ; 
for  we  call  nothing  propriety ,  but  that  congruity  or 
fuitabienefs  which  ought  to  fubfift  between  fenfible  be- 
ings and  their  thoughts,,  words,  and  aAions. 

In  order  to  give  a  full  view  of  thefe  fecondary  rela- 
tions, we  fhall  trace  them  through  fome  of  the  moll 
confiderable  primary  relations.  The  relation  of  a  part 
to  the  whole,  being  extremely  intimate,  demands  the 
utmoft  degree  of  congruity  f  even  the  ilighteil  devia- 
tion is  difguftful. 

Examples  of  congruity  and  ineongruity  are  furniUi- 
ed  in  plenty  by  the  relation  between  a  fubjed;  and  its 
ornaments.  A  literary  pei-formance  intended  merely 
for  amufement,  is  fufceptible  of  much  ornament,  as 
well  as  a  mufic-room  or  a  play-houfe  ;  for  in  gaiety, 
the  mind  hath  a  peculiar  relifh  for  fliow  and  decora- 
tion. Tlie  moil  gorgeous  apparel,  however  improper 
in  tragedy,  is  not  unfuitable  to  opera-actors  ;  the  truth 
is,  an  opera,  in  its  prefent  form,  is  a  mighty  fine 
thing ;  but  as  it  deviates  from  nature  in  its  capital  cir- 
eumltancGS,  we  look  not  for  nature  nor  propriety  in 
thofe  which  are  accelTory.  On  the  other  hand,  a  lerious 
and  important  fubjeft  admits  not  much  ornament ;  nor 
a  fubjeft  that  of  itfelf  is  extremely  beautiful :  and  a- 
liibjtcl  that  fills  the  mind  with  its  loftinefs  and  gran- 
deur, appears  bell  in  a  drefs  altogether  plain. 

To  a  perfon  of  a  mean  appearance,  gorgeous  appa- 
rel is  unfuitable  ;  which,  befides  the  incongruity,  has  a 
bad  efieft ;  for  by  contraft  it  fhows  the  meannefs  of 
appearance  in  the  ftrongell  light.  Sweetnefs  of  look, 
and  manner,  requires  fimplicity  of  drefs,  joined  with 
the  greateft  elegance.  A  ftately  and  majellic  air  re- 
quires fumptuous  apparel,  which  ought  not  to  be 
gaudy,  nor  crowded  with  little  ornaments.  A  woman 
of  confummate  beauty  can  bear  to  be  highly  adsrned, 
and  yet  Ihows  belt  in  a  plain  drefs  : 

—  For  lovelinefs 

Need.-  n  it  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 
But  is  when  unadorn'd,  adorn'd  the  moft'. 

Thomfon  s  j9utumn,  2o8. 

Congruity  regulates  not  only  the  quantity  of  orna- 
Bient,  but  alfo  the  kind*    The  ornaments  that  eai-  > 
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bellifh  a  dancing- room  ought  to  be  all  of  thetn  gay.  Conoruity; 
No  pifture  is  proper  for  a  church  but  what  has  reli-  *— — \-*^_ 
gion  fur  its  fubjedt.  All  the  ornaments  upon  a  fhield 
ought  to  relate  to  war ;  and  Virgil,  with  great  judg- 
ment, confines  the  carvings  upon  the  fhield  of  ^neas 
to  the  mihtary  hiftory  of  the  Romans  :  but  this  beau- 
ty is  overlooked  by  Homer  ;  for  the  b6lk  of  the  fculp- 
ture  upon  the  fhield  of  Achilhs,  is  of  the  arts  of  peace 
in  general,  and  of  joy  and  feilivity  in  particular  :  the 
autlior  of  Telemachys  betrays  the  fame  inattention,  in 
defcrlbing  the  fliicld  of  that  young  hero. 

In  judging  of  propriety  with  regard  to  ornaments, 
we  muft  attend,  not  only  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjedt 
that  is  to  be  adorned,  bat  alfo  to  the  circumftances  in 
which  it  is  placed  :  the  ornaments  that  are  proper  for  a 
ball,  will  appear  not  altogether  fo  decent  at  public  wor- 
fhip  ;  and  the  fame  perfcn  ought  to  drefs  dilTerently 
for  a  marriage- feaft  and  for  a  burial. 

Nothing  is  more  intimately  related  to  a  man,  than 
his  fentiments,  words,  and  aclions ;  and  therefore  we 
require  her-e  the  flridleft  conformity.  Wht  n  we  find 
what  we  thus  require,  we  have  a  lively  fenle  of  pro- 
priety :  when  we  find  the  contrary,  our  fcnfe  of  im- 
pi'opriety  is  not  lefs  lively.  Hence  the  univerfal  dif-- 
tafle  of  affeftation,  which  confifts  in  making  a  fhow  of 
greater  delicacy  and  refinement  than  is  fuited  either  to- 
the  charafter  or  circumftance  of  the  perfom 

Congruity  and  propriety,  wherever  perceived,  ap- 
pear agreeable  ;  and  every  agreeable  obj-ecl  produceth 
in  the  mind  a  pleafaut  emotion  :  incongruity  and  im- 
propriety, on  the  other  hand,  are  difagreeable  ;  and- 
of  courie  produce  painful  emotions.  Thefe  emo- 
tions, whether  pleafant  or  painful,  fonietimes  vanifh 
without  any  c^ifequence ;  but  more  frequently  oo-- 
cafion  other  emotions,  which  we  proceed  to  exem- 

Wlien  any  flight  incongruity  is  perceived  in  an  ac- 
cidental combination  of  perfons  or  things,  as  of  paf- 
fcngers in  a  ftage-coach,  or  of  individuals  dining  at 
an  ordinary  ;  the  painful  emotion  of  incongruity,  after 
a  momentary  exiftence,  vanifheth  without  producing^ 
any  effeft;  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  of  propriety  and 
impropriety:  voluntary  afts,  whether  words  or  deeds,, 
are  imputed  to  the  author  ;  when  proper,  we  reward- 
him  with  our  efleem  ;  when  improper,  we  punifh  hira 
with  our  contempt.:  Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  a 
generous  adlion  fuited  to  the  charafler  of  the  author,, 
which  raifes  ia  him  and  in  every  fpeftator  the  pleafant 
emotion  of  propriety  :  this  emotion  generates  in  the 
author  both  felf  efteem  and  joy  ;  the  former  when  he 
Gonfiders  the  relation  to  the  aftion  ;.and  the  latter  when^ 
he  confiders  the  good  opinion  that  others  will  entertain: 
of  him  :  the  fame  emotion  of  propriety  produceth  in^ 
the  fpetlators  efteem  for  the  author  of  the  aftion ;  andl 
when  they  think  of  themfelves,  it  alfo  produceth,  by 
means  of  contrail,,  an  emotion  of  humility.  To  difco-- 
ver  the  effefts  of  an  unfuitable  aftion,  we  muft  invert 
each- of  thefe  circumftances:  the  painful  emotion  of 
impropriety  generates  in  the  author  of  the  adlion  both; 
humility  and  fhame  ;  the  former  when  he  confiders 
his  relation  to  the  atlion,  and  the  latter  when  he  con- 
fiders what  others  will  think  of  him  :-  the  fame  emo- 
tion of  impropriety  produceth  in  the  fpeflators  con- 
tempt for  the  author  of  the  adlion  ;  and  it  alfo  pro- 
duceth, by  means  of  contraft,  when  they  think  of 
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Goncfruity.  tKemfelves,  an  emotion  of  felf-efteem.    Here  then  are  are  the  moll  prone  to  laugh  at  others.  Pride,  which  is  Congruitf. 

many  difFerenfemotions,  derived  from  the  fame  adlion,  a  vivid  paflion,  pleafant  in  itfelf,  and  not  lefs  fo  in  *— -v— 

c.onfidered  in  different  views  by  different  per-fons ;  a  its  gratification,  would  fingly  be  fufiiclent  to  account 

machine  provided  Avith  many  fprings,  and  not  a  little  for  the  pleafure  of  ridicule,  without  borrowing  any 

complicated.    Propriety  of  atlion,  it  would  ifeem,  is  aid  from  contempt.    Hence  appears  the  reafon  of  a 

•a  chi^f  favourite  of  nature,  when  fuch  care  and  foil-  noted  obfervation,  That  we  are  the  moft  difpofed  to 

citude  is  bellowed  upon  it.    It  is  not  left  to  our  ridicule  the  blunders  and  abfui-dltles  of  others,  when 

own  choice ;  but,  like  juillce,  is  required  at  our  we  are  in  high  fpirits  ;  for  in  high  fpirlts,  felf-conceit 

hands  ;  and,  like  juftlce,  is  enforced  by  natural  re-  difplays  Itfelf  with  more  than  ordinary  vigdur. 
■wards  and  punKhments  :  a  man  caji not,  with  impunity,       With  regard  to  the  final  caufes  of  congruity  and 

do  gny  thing  unbecoming  or  improper;  he  fuffers  the  impropriety;  one,  regarding  congruity,  is  pretty  ob- 

chaftifement  of  contempt  inflifted  by  others,  and  of  vious,  that  the  fenfe  of  congruity,  as  one  principle  of 

iliame  inflifted  by  himfelf.    An  apparatus  fo  comph-  the  fine  arts,  contributes  in  a  remarkable  degree  to 

cated,  and  fo  Angular,  ought  to  roufe  our  attention :  our  entertalnn^ent.    Congruity,  indeed,  with  refpe6l 

for  nature  doth  nothing  in  vain ;  and  we  may  con-  to  quantity,  coincides  with  proportion  :   when  the 

■elude  with  great  certainty,  that  this  curious  branch  of  parts  of  a  building  are  nicely  adjufted  to  each  other, 

the  human  conllitution  is  intended  for  fome  valuable  it"may  be  faid  indifferently,  that  it  is  agreeable  by  the 

purpofe.     ^  ^      ^  _  congruity  of  its  parts,  or  by  the  proportion  of  its  parts. 

A  grofs  impropriety  Is  punifhed  with  contempt  and  But  propriety,  which  regards  voluntary  agents  only, 

indignation,  which  are  vented  againft  the  offender  by  can  never  be  the  fame  with  proportion  :  a  very  long 

correfponding  external  expreffions  :  nor  is  even  the  nofe  is  difproportioned,  but  cannot  be  termed  impro- 

flighteft  impropriety  fuffered  to  pafs  without  fome  de-  per.    In  fome  inftances,  it  is  true,  impropriety  coin- 

gree  of  contempt.    But  there  are  improprieties,  of  cides  with  difproportion  in  the  fame  fubjeft,  but  never 

■the  fiighter  kind,  that  provoke  laughter ;  of  which  in  the  fame  refpeft ;  for  example,  a  very  little  man 

we  have  examples  without  end,  in  the  blunders  and  buckled  to  a  long  toledo:  confidering  the  man  and  the 

<ibfurdities  of  our  own  fpecies  :  fuch  improprieties  re-  fword  with  refpeft  to  fize,  we  perceive  a  dlfpropor- 

ccive  a  different  punifhment,  as  will  appear  by  what  tion  ;  confidering  the  fword  as  the  choice  of  the  mg^n, 

•follows.    The  emotions  of  contempt  and  of  laughter  we  perceive  an  impropriety. 

occafioned  by  an  iinpropriety  of  this  kind,  uniting  in-       The  fenfe  of  impropriety  with  refpeft  to  miftakes, 

timately  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeftator,  are  expreffed  blunders,  and  abfurditles,  is  happily  contrived  for  the 

externally  by  a  peculiar  fort  of  laugh,  termed  a  laugh  good  of  mankind.    In  the  fpeftators,  it  is  produftive 

-o/'  derifion  or /corn.    An  Impropriety  that  thus  moves  of  mirth  and  laughter,  excellent  recreation  in  an  in- 

jiot  only  contempt,  but  laughter,  is  diHinguifhed  by  terval  from  bufinefs.    But  this  is  a  trifle  in  refpeft  of 

the  epithet  of  ridiculous  ;  and  a  laugh  of  derifion  or  what  follows.    It  is  painful  to  be  the  fubjed  of  ridi- 

fcorn  is  the  punifhment  provided  for  it  by  nature.  Nor  cule  ;  and  to  punifh  ,with  ridicule  the  man  who  is 

ought  It  to  efcape  obfervation,  that  we  are  fo  fond  of  guilty  of  an  abfurdity,  tends  to  put  him  more  upon  his 

infliding  this  punilhment,  as fometimes  to  exert  it  even  guard  in  time  coming.    Thus  even  the  moft  innocent 

againft  creatures  of  an  inferior  fpecies  :  witnefs  a  tur-  blunder  is  not  committed  with  impunity ;  becaufe, 

kycock  fwelling  with  pride,  a:nd  ftrutting  with  difplay-  were  errors  llcenfed  where  they  do  no  hurt,  inatten- 

-ed  feathers;  a  ridiculous  objeft,  which  in  a  gay  mood  tion  would  grow  into  a  habit,  and  be  the  occafion  of 

is  apt  to  provoke  a  laugh  of  derifion.  much  hurt. 

We  muft  not  expeft,  that  thefe  different  impro-       The  final  caufe  of  propriety  as  to  moral  duties,  is 

prietles  arc  feparated  by  diftinft  boundaries  :  for  of  of  all  the  moft  illuftrlous.    To  have  a  juft  notion  of 

improprieties,  from  the  flighteft  to  the  moft  grofs,  it,  the  moral  duties  that  refpeft  others  muft  be  diftln- 

from  the  moft  rifible  to  the  rnoft  ferious,  there  are  de-  gulfiied  from  thofe  that  refpeft  ourfelves.  Fidelity, 

grees  without  end.    Hence  it  is,  that  in  viewing  fome  gratitude,  and  the  forbearing  injury,  are  examples  of 

unbecoming  aftlons,  too  rifible  for  anger,  and  too  fe-  the  firft  fort ;  temperance,  modefty,  firmnefs  of  mind, 

rlous^  for  derifion,  the  fpeftator  feels  a  fort  of  mixt  are  examples  of  the  other  :  the  former  are  made  duties 

emotion,  partaking  both  of  derifion  and  of  anger  ;  by  the  fenfe  of  juftlce  ;  the  latter  by  the  fenfe  of;  pro- 

which  accounts  for  an  expreffion,  common  with  refpeft  priety.    Here  is  a  final  caufe  of  the  fenfe  of  pro- 

to  the  impropriety  of  fome  acllons,  that  we  know  not  priety,  that  muft  roufe  our  attention.    It  is  undoubt- 

whether  to  laugh  or  be  angry.  edly  the  intereft  of  every  man,  to  fuit  his  behaviour 

^  It  cannot  fail  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  cafe  of  a  to  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  to  the  ftation  allotted 

rifible  impropriety,  which  is  always  flight,  the  con-  him  by  Providence  ;  for  fuch  rational  conduft  con- 
tempt we  have  for  the  offender  is  extremely  faint,  tho'  tributes  in  every  refpcft  to  happlnefs,  by  preferving 
derifion,  its  gratification,  is  extremely  pleafant.  This  health,  by  procuring  plenty,  by  gaining  the  efteem  of 
difproportion  between  a  paiTion  and  its  gratification,  others,  and,  which  of  alHs  the  greateft  bleffing,  by 
feems  not  conformable  to  the  analogy  of  nature.  In  gaining  a  juilly-founded  felf-cfteem.  But  in  a  matter 
looking  about  for  a  iblution,  we  nmft  refleft  upon  fo  effential  to  our  well-being,  even  felf-iiitereil  is  not 
what  Is  laid  down  above,  that  an  improper  aftion  not  relied  on  :  the  powerful  authority  of  duty  is  fuperad- 
only  moves  our  contempt  for  the  author,  but  alfo,  by  ded  to  the  motive  of  intereft.  The  Cod  of  nature,  in 
means  of  contraft,  fwells  the  good  opinion  we  have  all  things  effential  to  our  happlnefs,  hath  obferved  one 
of  ourfelves.  This  contributes,  more  than  any  other  uniform  method:  to  keep  us  fteady  in  our  conduft,  he 
article,  to  the  pleafure  we  have  in  ridiculing  follies  hath  fortified  us  with  natural  laws  and  principles, 
and  abfurdities  ;  and  accordingly,  it  is  well  known,  which  prevent  many  aberrations,  that  would  daily  Ifap- 
that  they  who  put  the  greateft  value  upon  thetnfdves  pen  were  we  totally  furrendered  to  fo  fallible  a  guide  as 
^"^'^  ^9-                                                        I  .  human 
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Cengruity.  human  reafon.  Propriety  cannot  rightly  be  conlidered 
'  V  in  another  light,  than  as  the  natural  law  that  regulates 
our  conduft  with  refpeft  to  ourfelves  ;  as  juftice  is  the 
natui*al  law  that  regulates  our  condudl  with  refpeft  to 
others.  We  call  propriety  a  law,  not  lefs  than  juftice  ; 
becaufe  both  ai"e  equally  rules  of  conduct  that  ought 
to  be  obeyed  :  propriety  includes  this  obligation  ;  for 
to  fay  an  a£lion  is  proper,  is,  in  other  words,  to  fay, 
that  it  ought  to  be  performed  ;  and  to  fay  it  is  impro- 
per, is,  in  other  words,  to  fay  that  it  ought  to  be  for- 
borne. It  is  this  very  charatler  of  onght  and  Jhouhl 
that  makes  juftice  a  law  to  us  ;  and  the  fame  charac- 
ter is  applicable  to  propriety,  though  perhaps  more 
faintly  than  to  juftice  :  but  the  difference  is  in  degree 
only,  not  in  kind  ;  and  we  ought,  without  hefitation 
or  relutlance,  to  fubmit  equally  to  the  government  of 
both. 

But  it  muft,  in  the  next  place,  be  obferved,  that  to 
the  fenfe  of  propriety,  as  well  as  of  juftice,  are  annexed 
the  fanftions  of  rewards  and  puniftiments  ;  which  evi- 
dently prove  the  one  to  be  a  law  as  well  as  the  other. 
The  fatisfattion  a  man  hath  in  doing  his  duty,  joined 
with  the  efteem  and  good-will  of  others,  is  the  reward 
that  belongs  to  both  equally.  The  puniftiments  alfo, 
though  not  the  fame,  are  nearly  allied ;  and  differ  in 
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degree  more  than  in  quality.  Difobedlence  to  the  law  CongruItT, 
of  juftice,  is  punlihed  with  remorfe  ;  difobedience  to  p""'-  ^ 
the  law  of  propriety,  with  ftiame,  which  is  remorfe  in  "V^* 
a  lower  degree.  Every  tranfgreffion  of  the  law  of  ju- 
ftice raifes  indignation  in  the  beholder ;  and  fo  doth 
every  flagrant  tranfgreffion  of  the  law  of  propriety. 
Slighter  improprieties  receive  a  milder  puniHiment : 
they  are  always  rebuked  with  fome  degree  of  con- 
tempt, and  frequently  with  derifion.  In  general,  it  is 
true,  that  the  rewards  and  puniftiments  annexed  to  the 
fenfe  of  propriety,  are  flighter  in  degree  than  thofe 
annexed  to  the  fenfe  of  juftice  :  which  is  wifely  or- 
dered, becaufe  duty  to  others  is  ftill  more  eflential  to 
fociety  than  duty  to  ourfelves ;  for  Ibciety  could  not 
fubfift  a  moment  were  individuals  not  protected  from 
the  headftrong  and  turbulent  paffion  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

_  CONI,  a  ftrong  town  of  Italy  in  Piedmont,  and  ca- 
pital of  a  territory  of  that  name,  with  a  good  citadel. 
The  town  being  divided  into  two  fadions,  it  furrender- 
ed  to  the  French  in  1641  ;  but  was  reftored  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  foon  after.  It  rs  feated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Grefle  and  Sture.  E.  Long.  7. 
29.  N.  Lat.  44.  23. 
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ARE  curve  lines  formed  by  the  interfeftions  of  a 
cone  and  plane. 
If  a  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  through  the  vertex, 
the  fedion  will  be  a  triangle  ABC,  Plate  CXLVI. 
%•  I. 

If  a  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  bafe,  the 
feftion  will  be^circle.  If  it  be  cut  by  a  plane  DEF, 
fig.  I.  in  fuch T  direftion,  that  the  fide  AC  of  a  tri- 
angle pafling  through  the  vertex,  and  having  its  bafe 
BC  perpendicular  to  EF,  may  be  parallel  to  DP,  the 
feftion  is  a  parabola;  if  it  be  cut  by  a  plane  DR, 
fig.  2.  meeting  AC,  the  feftion  is  an  eUipfe  ;  and  if  it 
be  cut  by  a  plane  DM0,  fig.  3.  which  would  meet  AC 
extended  beyond  A,  it  is  an  hyperbola. 

If  any  line  HG,  fig.  i .  be  drawn  in  a  parabola  per- 
pendicular to  DP,  the  fquare  of  HG  will  be  to  the 
fquare  of  EP,  as  DG  to  DP ;  for  let  LHK  be  a  fec- 
tion  parallel  to  the  bafe,  and  therefore  a  circle,  the 
redangle  LGK  will  be  equal  to  the  fquare  of  HG, 
and  the  redangle  BPC  equal  to  the  fquare  of  EP  j 
therefore  thefe  fquares  will  be  to  each  other  as  their 
reftangles;  that  is,  as  BP  to  LG,  that  is  DP  to  DG. 

Se  ct.  I.    Defcrlption  of  Conic  Sc8ions  on  a  Plane. 
I.  PARABOLA. 

"  Let  AB,  fig.  4.  be  any  right  Hue,  and  C  any  point 
**  without  it,  and  DKF  a  ruler,  which  let  be  placed  in 
**  the  fame  plane  in  which  the  right  line  and  point  are, 
*»  in  fuch  a  manner  that  one  fide  of  it,  as  DK,  be  ap- 
*'  phed  to  the  right  line  AB,  and  the  other  fide  KF 
*•  coincide  with  the  point  C;  and  at  F,  the  extremi- 
««  ty  of  the  fide  KF,  let  be  fixed  one  end  of  the  thread 

FNC,  whofe  length  is  equal  to  KF,  and  the  other 
"  extremity  of  it  at  the  point  C,  and  let  part  of  the 
<*  thread,  as  FG,  be  brought  clofe  to  the  fide  KF  by 
«  a  fmall  pin  G  ;  then  let  the  fquare  DKF  be  moved 
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"  from  B  towards  A,  fo  that  all  the  while  Its  fide  DK 
"  be  appHed  clofe  to  the  line  BA,  and  in  the  mean 
"  time  the  thread  being  extended  will  always  be  ap- 
"  plied  to  the  fide  KF,  being  ftopt  from  going  frOm 
"  it  by  means  of  the  fmall  pin  ;  and  by  the  motion  of 
*'  the  fmall  pin  N  there  will  be  defcribed  a  certain' 
"  curve,  which  is  called  a  femi-parahola. 

"  And  if  the  fquare  be  brought  to  its  firft  given  po- 
**  fition,  and  in  the  fame  manner  be  moved  along  the 
"  line  AB,  from  B  .towards  H,  the  other  femi-para- 
"  bola  will  be  defcribed." 

The  line  AB  is  called  the  direSlrix  ;  C,  the  focus ; 
any  fine  perpendicular  to  AB,  a  diameter;  the  point 
where  it  meets  the  curve,  its  vertex  ;  and  four  times 
the  diftance  of  the  vertex  from  the  direftrix,  its  latus 
redlum  or  parameter. 

2.  ELLIPSE. 

"  If  any  two  points,  as  A  and  B,  fig.  5.  be  taken 
**  in  any  plane,  and  in  tliem  are  fixed  the  extremities 
"  of  a  thread,  whofe  length  is  greater  than  the  dif- 
"  tance  between  the  points,  and  the  thread  extended 
"  by  means  of  a  fmall  pin  C,  and  if  the  pin  be  moved 
"  round  from  any  point  until  it  return  to  the  place 
"  from  whence  it  began  to  move,  the  thread  being 
"  extended  during  the  whole  time  of  the  revolution, 
"  the  figure  which  the  fmall  pin  by  this  revolution 
"  defcribes  is  called  an  elllpfe." 

The  points  AB  are  called  the  foci;  D,  the  cenlre  i 
EF,  the  tranfverfe  axis  ;  GH,  the  leffer  axis  ;  and  any 
other  line  palfing  through  D,  a  diameter. 

3.  HYPERBOLA. 

"  If  to  the  point  A,  fig.  6.  in  any  plane,  one  end 
"  of  the  rule  AB  be  placed,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
"  about  that  point,  as  a  centre,  it  may  freely  move  ; 

Tt  "and 
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*«  and  if  to  the  other  end  B,  of  the  rule  AB,  be  fixed 
«'  the  extremity  of  the  thread  BDC,  vvhofe  length  is 
"  fmallcr  than  the  rule'  AB,  and  the  other  end  of  the 
*'  thread,  being  fixed  in  the  point  C,  coinciding  with 
"  the  fide  of  the  rule  AB,  which  is  in  the  fame  plane 
*'  with  the  given  point  A;  and  let  part  of  the  thread, 
"  as  BD,  be  brought  clofe  to  the  fide  of  the  rule  AB, 
"  by  means  of  a  fmall  pin  D  ;  then  let  the  rule  be 
"  moved  about  the  point  A,  from  C  towards  T,  the 
"  thread  all  the  while  being  extended,  and  the  re- 
"  maining  part  coinciding  with  the  fide  ,of  the  rule 
*'  being  itopt  from  going  from  it  by  means  of  the 
"  fmall  pin,  and  by  the  motion  of  the  fmall  pin  D,  a 
*'  certain  figure  is  defcribed  which  is  called  the  Jemi- 
«•  hyperbola.^' 

The  other  femi-hyperbola  is  defcribed  in  the  fame 
way,  and  the  oppofite  HKF,  by  fixing  the  ruler  to 
C,  and  the  thread  to  A,  and  defcribing  it  in  the  fame 
manner.  A  and  C  are  called  foci;  the  point  G,  which 
bifefts  AC,  the  centre;  KE,  the  tranfverfe  axis;  a  line 
drawn  through  the  centre  meeting  the  hyperbolas,  a 
tranfverfe  diameter;  a  line  drawn  through  the  centre, 
perpendicular  to  the  tranfverfe  axis,  and  cut  off  by 
the  circle  MN,  whofe  centre  is  E,  and  radius  equal  to 
CG,  is  called  the  fecond  axis. 

If  a  line  be  drawn  through  the  vertex  E,  equal  and 
parallel  to  the  fecond  axis  GP  and  GO  be  joined,  they 
are  called  a/Jymptotes.  Any  line  drawn  through  the 
centre,  not  meeting  the  hyperbolas,  and  equal  in 
length  to  the  part  of  a  tangent  parallel  to  it,  and  in- 
tercepted betwixt  the  aflymptotes,  is  called  a  fecond 
diameter. 

An  ordinate  to  any  feAion  is  a  line  bifefted  by  a 
diameter  and  the  abfclfla,  the  part  of  the  diameter  cut 
ofl^  by  the  ordinate. 

Conjugate  diameters  in  the  ellipfe  and  hyperbola 
are  fuch  as  mutually  bifeft  lines  parallel  to  the  other ; 
and  a  third  proportional  to  two  conjugate  diameters 
is  called  the  latus  reEtum  of  that  diameter,  which  is  the 
firll  in  the  proportion. 

In  the  parabola,  the  lines  drawn  from  any  point  to 
the  focus  are  equal  to  perpendiculars  to  the  directrix  ; 
being  both  equal  to  the  part  of  the  thread  feparated 
from  the  ruler. 

In  the  ellipfe,  the  two  lines  drawn  from  any  point 
in  the  curve  to  the  foci  are  equal  to  each  other,  being 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  thread;  they  are  alfo  equal 
to  the  tranfverfe  axis.  In  the  hyperbola  the  difference 
of  the  lines  drawn  from  any  point  to  the  foci  is  equal, 
being  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  lengths  of  the  ru- 
ler and  thread,  and  is  equal  to  the  tranfverfe  axis. 

From  thefe  fundamental  properties  all  the  others  are 
derived. 

The  ellipfe  returns  into  itfelf.  The  parabola  and 
hyperbola  may  be  extended  without  limit. 

Every  line  perpendicular  to  the  direftrix  of  a  pa- 
rabola meets  it  in  one  point,  and  falls  afterwards 
within  it;  and  every  line  drawn  from  the  focus  meets 
it  in  one  point,  and  falls  afterwards  without  it.  And 
every  line  that  paffes  through  a  parabola,  not  perpen- 
dicular to  the  direftrix,  will  meet  it  again,  but  only 
once. 

Every  line  pafling  through  the  centre  of  an  ellipfe 
is  bifedted  by  it  j  the.  tranfverfe  axia^is  the  greateft  of 


all  thefe  lines ;  the  leffer  axis  the  leafl ;  and  thefe  near- 
er the  tranfverfe  axis  greater  than  thofe  more  remote. 

In  the  hyperbola,  every  line  pafling  through  the 
centre,  is  biletted  by  the  oppofite  hyperbola,  anH  the 
tranfverfe  axis  is  the  leaft  of  all  thefe  Hnes  ;  alfo  the 
fecond  axis  is  the  Icall  of  all  the  fecond  diameters. 
Every  line  drawn  from  the  centre  within  the  angle 
contained  by  the  affyraptotes,  meets  at  once,  and'falll 
afterwards  within  it  ;  and  ever)^  line  drawn  through 
the  centre  without  that  angle,  never  meets  "it;  and  a 
line  which  cuts  one  of  the  affymptotcs,  and  cuts  the 
other  extended  beyond  the  centre,  will  meet  both  the 
oppofite  hypei'bolas  in  one  point. 

If  a  line  GM,  fig.  4.  be  drawn  from  a  point  in  a; 
parabola  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  it  will  be  an  ordi- 
nate to  the  axis,  and  its  fquare  will  be  equal  to  the- 
reftangle  under  the  abfciffa  MI  and  latus  reftum;  for^., 
becaiife  GMC  is  a  right  angle,  GM*^  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  GC^  and  CM'^;  but  GC  is  equal  to  GE,, 
which  is  equal  to  MB  ;  therefore  GM^  is  equal  to* 
BM^i— CM'*;  which,  becaufe  CI  and  IB  are  equal,  is 
(8  Eiic.  2.)  equal  to  four  times  the  reftangle  under  MI; 
and  IB,  or  equal  to  the  reftangle  under  MI  and  the 
latus  reAum. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  if  different  ordinates  be 
drawn  to  the  axis,  their  fquares  being  each  equal  to 
the  reftangle  under  the  abfciffa  and  latus  re6lum,,  will 
be  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  the  abfciffas, 
which  is  the  fame  property  as  was  fhown  before  to 
take  place  in  the  parabola  cut  from  the  cone,  and 
proves  thofe  curves  to  be  the  fame. 

This  property  is  extended  alfo  to  the  ordinates  of 
other  diameters,  whofe  fquares  are  equal  to  the  rec- 
tanj)le  under  the  abfciffas  and  parameters  of  their  re-- 
fpeftive  diameters. 

In  the  ellipfe,  the  fquare  of  the  ordinate  is  to  the 
reftangle  under  the  fegments  of  the^^  me<-er,  as  the 
fquare  of  the  diameter  parallel  to  the  ordinate  to  the 
fquare  of  the  diameter  to  which  it  is  drawn,  or  as  the 
firft  diameter  to  its  latus  reftura  ;  that  is,  LK'*  fig.  5. 
is  to  EKFas  EF  i  to  GH1. 

In  the  hyperbola,  the  fquare  of  the  Ordinate  is  to 
the  reftangle  contained  under  the  fegments  of  the  dia- 
meters betwixt  its  vertices,  as  the  fquare  of  the  dia- 
meter parallel  to  the  ordinate  to  the  fquare  of  the  dia- 
meter to  which  ' it  is  drawn,  or  as  the  firfl  diameter 
to  its  latus  re6lum;  that  is,  SX''  is  to  EXK  as  MN^ 
to  KE*!. 

Or  if  an  ordinate  be  drawn  to  a  fecond  diameter,^ 
its  fquare  will  be  to  the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  the  fe-- 
eond  diameter,  and  of  the  line  intercegtec^  betwixt 
the  ordinate  and  centre,  in  the  fame  proportion  :  that- 
is,  RZ'i  fig.  6,  is  to  ZG'^  added  to  GM^  as  K-E'i  to, 
MN^.    Thefe  are  the  moil  important  properties  of: 
the  conic  feftions ;  and,  by  means  of  thefe,  it  is  de- 
monftrated,  that  the  figures  are  the  fame  defcribed  on  . 
a  plane  as  cut  from  the  cone  ;  which  we  have  demon- 
ftrated  in  the  cafe  of  the  parabola. 

Sect.  II.  Equations  of  the  Conic  Sections 

Are  derived  from  the  above  properties.  The  equa* 
tion  of  any  curve,  is  an  algebraic  expreflion,  which 
denotes  the  relation  betwixt  the  ordinate  and  abfciffa ; 
the  abfciffa  being  equalto and  the  ordinate  equal  to  j. 
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Kp  be  tlic  parameter  of  a  parabola,  then^'*  zx{>x  ; 
■which  is  an  equation  for  all  parabolas. 

If  a  be  the  diameter  of  an  tllipfe,  J)  its  parameter  . 


then  y*:  ax — xx  :  :  f>  :  aj  and  y^:=z~  Xax — xxj  an 

equation  for  all  ellipfes. 

If  a  be  a  tranfverfe  diameter  of  a  hyperbola,  p  its 
parameter;  then      :  a  x-^xx  :  :  p  :  a,  and  =r 


— Xax-'exx. 


If   be  a  fecond  diameter  of  an  hyperbola,  then  y' 


m-{-xx  :  :  p  :  a;  and  j'  —     ^  aa-^-xx  ;  which  are  c- 

quations  for  all  hyperbolas. 

As  all  thefe  equations  are  expreffed  by  the  fecond 
powers  of  x  and  y,  all  conic  feftions  are  curves  of  the 
fecond  order ;  and  converfely,  tl>e  locus  of  eveiy 
quadratic  equation  is  a  conic  fedion,  and  is  a  parabola, 
ellipfe,  or  hyperbola,  according  as  the  form  of  the 
equation  correfponds  with  the  above  ones,  or  with 
fome  other  deduced  from  lines  drawn  in  a  different 
manner  with  refpe6l  to  the  feftion. 

Sedl.  III.     General  Properties  of  Conic  SeSions. 

A  tangent  to  a  parabola  bifedls  the  angle  contain- 
ed by  the  hues  drawn  to  the  focus  and  direftrix ;  in 
an  ellipfe  and  hyperbola,  it  bifeds  the  angle  contained 
by  the  lines  draw^n  to  the  foci. 

In  all  the  feftions,  Hues  parallel  to  the  tangent  are 
crdinates  to  the  diameter  pafling  through  the  point  of 
contad  ;  and  in  the  ellipfe  and  hyperbola,  the  diame- 
ters parallel  to  the  tangent,  and  thofe  paffing  through 
the  points  of  contad,  are  mutually  conjugate  to  each 
other.  If  an  ordinate  be  drawn  from  a  point  to  a  di- 
ameter, and  a  tangent  from  the  fame  point  which 
meets  the  diameter  produced  ;  in  the  parabola,  the 
part  of  the  diameter  betwixt  the  ordinate  and  tan- 
gent will  be  bifeded  in  the  vertex  ;  and  in  the  ellipfe 
and  hyperbola,  the  feml-diameter  will  be  a  mean  pro- 
portion betwixt  the  fegments  of  the  diameter  betwixt 
the  centre  and  ordinate,  and  betwixt  the  centre  and 
tangent. 

'Fhe  parallelogram  formed  by  tangents  drawn  thro' 
the  vertices  of  any  conjugate  diameters,  in  the  fame 
lUipfe  or  hyperbola,  will  Ije  equal  to  each  other. 

Sect.  IV.  Properties  peculiar  to  the  Hyperbola. 

As  the  hyperbola  has  fome  curious  properties  ari- 
fmg  from  its  affyniptotes,  which  appear  at  tirft  view 
•almoil  incredible,  we  fliall  briefly  demonftrate  them, 

1.  The  hyperbola  and  its  aflymptotes  never  meet  : 
if  not,  let  them  meet  in  S,  %.  6.  ;  then  by  the  pro- 
perty of  tlie  curve  the  reftangle  KXE  is  to  SX^  as 
GE'i  to  GM^  or  EP'' ;  that  is,  as  GX'^  to  SX'i  ;  where- 
fore, KXE  will  be  equal  to  the  fquare  of  GX  ;  but 
the  redangle  KXE,  together  with  the  fquare  of  GE, 
is  alfo  equal  to  the  fquare  of  GX  ;  which  is  abfurd. 

2.  If  a  line  be  drawn  through  a  hyperbola  parallel 
to  its  fecond  axis,  the  redangle,  by  the  fegments  of 
that  line,  betwixt  the  point  in  the  hyperbola  and  the 
affymptotes,  will  be  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  fecond 
axis. 

For  if  SZ,  fig.  6.  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  fe- 
cond axis,  by  the  property  of  the  curve,  the  fquare  of 


]MG,  that  is,  the  fquare  of  PE  isi  to  the  fquare  of  GE, 
as  the  fquares  ZG  and  the  fquare  of  MG  together, 
to  the  fquare  of  SZ  or  GX  :  and  the  fquares  of  RX 
and  GX  are  in  the  fame  proportion,  becaufe  the  tri- 
angles RXG,  PEG  are  eqniingular  ;  therefore  the 
fquares  ZG  and  MG  are  equal  to  the  fquare  of  RX  ; 
from  which,  taking  the  equal  fquares  of  SX  and  ZG, 
there  remains  the  re£tangle  RSV,  equal  to  the  fquare 
of  MG. 

3.  Hence,  if  right  lines  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  fc 
cond  axis,  cutting  an  hyperbola  and  its  alTymptotes, 
the  reftangles  contained  betwixt  the  hyperbola  and 
points  where  the  lines  cut  the  affymptotes  will  be  c- 
quial  to  each  other  ;  for  they  are  feverally  equal  to 
the  fquare  of  the  fecond  axis. 

4.  If  from  any  points,  dznA  S,  in  a  hyperbola,  there 
be  drawn  lines  parallel  to  the  affymptotes  da  "SQ^and 

clc,  the  reftangle  under  d  a  and  d  c  will  be  equal  to 
the  redangle  under  QS  and  S  ^  ;  alfo  the  parallelo- 
grams da,  Cr  c,  and  SQG  b,  which  are  equiangular, 
and  confequently  proportional  to  the  redlangles,  are 
equal. 

For  draw  YW  RV  parallel  to  the  fecond  axis,  the 
reftangle  Y  d  W  h  equal  to  the  retlangle  RSV  ; 
wherefore,  WD  is  to  SV  as  RS  is  to  dY.  But  be- 
caufe the  triangles  RQS,  AYD,  and  GSV  ^ ^  W,  are 
equiangular,  W  d  is  to  S  V  as  c  J  to  S  b,  and  R  S  is  to 
DY  as  SQto  da;  wherefore,  d  c  is  to  S  ^  as  SQjto 
da:  and  the  reftangle  d  c,  da,  is  equal  to  the  re6\. 
angle  QS,  S  b. 

5.  The  affymptotes  always  approach  nearer  the  hy* 
perbola. 

For,  becaufe  the  reftangle  under  SQ_and  S  B  or 
QG,  is  equal  to  the  redlangle  under  d  a  and  d  c,  or 
AG,  and  QG  is  greater  than  a  G;  therefore  a  d  h 
greater  than  QS. 

9.  The  affymptotes  come  nearer  the  hyperbola  than 
any  affignable  diftance. 

Let  X  be  any  fmall  hne.  Take  any  point,  as  d,  in 
the  hyperbola,  and  draw  d  a,  d  c,  parallel  to  the  af- 
fymptotes ;  and  as  X  is  to  a,  fo  let  c  G  be  to  GQ^ 
Draw  QS  parallel  to  ad,  meeting  the  hyperbola  in  S, 
then  QS  will  be  equal  to  X.  For  the  reftangle  SQG 
will  be  equal  to  the  redangle  d  aG%  and  confequently 
SQ_is  to  ^df  as  AG  to  GQ^ 

If  any  point  be  taken  in  the  affymptote  below  Q^ 
it  can  eafily  be  fliown  that  its  diilance  is  lefs  than  the 
line  X. 

Sect.  V.  Areas  contained  by  Conic  SeSions. 

The  area  of  a  parabola  is  equal  to  -f-  the  area  of  a 
circumfcribed  parallelogram. 

The  area  of  an  ellipfe  is  equal  to  the  area  of  a  circle 
whofe  diameter  is  a  mean  proportional  betwixt  its 
greater  and  leffer  axes. 

Jf  two  lines,  a  d  and  QS,  be  drawn  parallel  to  one 
of  the  affymptotes  of  an  hyperbola,  the  fpace  a  QS  i/, 
bounded  by  thefe  parallel  lines,  the  affymptotes  and 
the  hyperbola  will  be  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  a  Q, 
whofe  module  is  a  d,  fuppofmg  a  G  equal  to  unity. 

Sect.  VI.  Curvature  of  Covic  Sedions. 

The  curvature  of  any  conic  fedion,  at  the  vertices 
of  its  axis,  is  equal  to  the  curvature  of  a  circle  whofe 
diameter  is  equal  to  the  parameter  of  its  axis. 

T  t  2  If 
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The  great  principle  of  gravitation  a6ls  In  this  man- 
ner ;  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies  defcribe  conic  fec- 
tions  having  the  fun  in  one  of  the  foci ;  the  orbits  of 
the  planets  are  ellipfes,  whofe  tranfverfe  and  lefler 
diameters  are  nearly  equal :  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  comets  defcribe  ellipfes  with  very  unequal  axes, 
and  fo  return  after  a  great  number  of  years  ;  or  whe- 
ther they  defcribe  pai-abolas  and  hyperbolas,  In  which 
cafe  they  will  never  return. 


If  a  tangent  be  drawn  from  any  other  point  of  a 
conic  fecStion,  the  curvature  of  the  feftion  in  that  point 
•will  be  equal  to  the  curvature  of  a  circle  to  which  the 
fame  line  is  a  tangent,  and  which  cuts  off  from  the 
diameter  of  the  feftion,  drawn  through  the  point,  a 
part  equal  to  its  parameter. 

Sect,  VII.  Ufes  of  Conic  Se8tons. 

Any  body,  projefted  from  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
defcribes  a  parabola,  to  which  the  direftion  wherein 
it  is  projected  Is  a  tangent :  and  the  diftance  of  the 
diredlrix  Is  equal  to  the  height  from  which  a  body 
muft  fall  to  acquire  the  velocity  wherewith  it  Is  pro- 
jefted  :  hence  the  properties  of  the  parabola  are  the 
foundation  of  gunnery. 

All  bodies  afted  on  by  a  central  force,  which  de- 
creafes  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftances  Increafes,  and 
impreffed  with  any  projeAile  motion,  making  any 
angle  with  the  direftlon  of  the  central  force,  muft  de- 
fcribe conic  feAIons,  having  the  central  force  in- one 
of  the  foci,  and  will  defcribe  parabolas,  ellipfes,  and 
hyperbolas,  according  to  the  proportion  betwixt  the 
central  and  proje£lile  force.  This  is  proved  by  diredl 
demonftration. 


Sect.  VIII.    Ufes  of  Conic  SeStons  in  the  Solution  of 
Geometrical  Problems. 

Ma^y  problems  can  be  folved  -by  conic  feftions  that 
cannot  be  folved  by  right  lines  and  circles.  The  fol- 
lowing theorems,  which  follow  from  the  Ampler  pro- 
perties of  the  feftlons,  will  give  a  fpecimen  of  this. 

A  point  equally  diftant  from  a  given  point  and  a  gi- 
ven line.  Is  fituated  in  a  given  parabola. 

A  point,  the  fum  of  whofe  diftances  from  two  given 
points  is  given,  is  fituated  in  a  given  ellipfe. 

A  point,  the  difference  of  whofe  diftances  from  two 
given  points  is  given,  is  fituated  In  a  given  hyper- 
bola. 


CON 

Conichthy.  CONICHTHYODONTES,  or  Plectronit^e,  In 
odontcs  natural  hiftory,  one  of  the  three  names  the  foffiie  teeth 
Coniffala.      fifhes  are  known  by. 

-y— «j  CONIFERS,  In  botany,  an  order  of  plants  in  the 
Fragmenta  methodi  naturalis  of  Linnasus,  containing  the 
following  genera,  viz.  cupreffus,  ephedra,  equifetum, 
juniperus,  pinus,  taxus,  thuja. 

CONIFEROUS  trees,  fuch  as  bear  hard  dry  feed- 
veffels  of  a  conical  figure  ;  confifting  of  feveral  woody 
parts,  being  moftly  fcaly,  adhering  clofely  together, 
and  feparating  when  ripe. 

CONIMBRICA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Lufita- 
nia,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Monda  ;  from  the 
ruins  of  which  arofe  Coimbra,  in  its  neighbourhood,  a 
city  of  Portugal.    W.  Long.  9.  5.  Lat.  40.  16. 

CONINGSECK,  a  town  of  Suabia  in  Germany, 
and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long. 
9.  23.  N.  Lat.  47.  5c. 

CONJOINT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignlfies  united  or 
connefted. 

.  Conjoint  Degrees,  In  mufic,  two  notes  which  fol- 
low each  other  immediately  in  the  order  of  the  fcale, 
as  ut  and  re. 

Conjoint  Tetrachorch,  two  tetrachords,  or  fourths, 
^  where  the  fame  chord  is  the  highefl  of  one  and  the 
loweft  of  the  other. 

CONISSAL/E,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  clafs  of  fofTils 
naturally  and  effentially  compounded,  not  inflammable, 
nor  foluble  In  water,  found  in  detached  maffes,  and 
formed  of  cryftalline  matter  debafed  by  earth. 

Of  this  clafs  there  are  two  orders,  and  of  each  of 
thefe  only  one  genus.  Conlffalse  of  the  firft  order  are 
found  in  form  of  a  naturally  regular  and  uniform  pow- 
der; all  the  "genuine  particles  of  which  are  nearly  of 
one  determinate  fhape,  appearing  regularly  concreted, 
and  not  fragments  of  ethers  once  larger.    ConifTalse  of 
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the  fecond  order  are  found  In  form  of  a  rude,  Irregu-  Conjugate 
lar,  and  fliapelefs  powder,  the  particles  of  which  are  q^^^'-'^jj^ 
never   of  any  determinate  figure,  but  feem  broken  ,    '  ^ 
fragments  of  once  larger  maffes. 

To  the  former  genus  belong  the  different  kinds  of 
fand  ;  and  to  the  latter  the  faburrse,  or  gritts. 

CONJUGATE  diameter,  or  Axis,  of  an  EUipJis, 
the  fliorteft  of  the  two  diameters,  or  that  bilefting 
the  axis. 

CONJUGATION,  in  grammar,  a  regular  diftri- 
bution  of  the  feveral  inflexions  of  verbs  in  their  differ- 
ent voices,  moods,  tei]fes,  numbers,  and  perfons,  fo  as 
to  diftinguifh  them  from  one  another.  See  Grammar. 
and  Language. 

CONIUM,  HEMLOCK  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  order^ 
Umhellata.  The  partial  involucra  are  halved,  and  moft- 
ly triphyHous  ;  the  fruit  fubglobofc  and  quinque-ftria- 
ted,  the  flrire  crenated  on  each  fide.  The  fpecies  are 
three  ;  l.  The  maculatum,  ox  greater  hemlock,  grows  na- 
turally on  the  fides  of  banks  and  roads  In  many  parts 
of  Britain.  It  is  a  biennial  plant  which  perifhes  after 
It  has  ripened  Its  feeds.  It  hath  a  long  taper  root 
like  a  parfnip,  but  fmaller.  The  ftalk  is  Imooth,  fpot- 
ted  with  purple,  and  rifes  from  four  to  upwards  of  fix, 
feet  high  ;  branching  out  toward  the  top  into  feveral 
fmaller  ftalks,  garniftied  with  decompouaded  leaves, 
whofe  lobes  are  cut  at  the  top  Into  three  parts ;  thefe 
are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  have  a  difagreeable  fmelL 
The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  umbels  of  white  flowers, 
each  being  compofed  of  about  ten  rays  or  fmall  um- 
bels, and  have  a  great  number  of  flowers,  which  fpread 
open,  each  fitting  upon  a  diftlndl  footftalk ;  the  feeds 
are  fmall  and  channelled,  and  like  thofe  of  anifeed. 
It  flowers  ill  Junci  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autuma. 

2.  Th£ 
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Conium  2.  The  tenuifoltum,  with  ftrlated  feeds,  differs  from  the 
il  firft.  in  having  taller  llalks,  which  are  not  fo  much 
fpotted.  The  leaves  are  much  narrower,  and  of  a 
paler  green ;  and  this  difference  is  conftant.  It  is  a 
biennial  plant,  and  grows  naturally  in  Germany.  3. 
The  ajrtcanum,  with  prickly  feeds,  is  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  plant  rarely  grows  above 
nine  inches  high  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  divided  like 
thofe  of  the  fmall  wild  rue,  and  are  of  a  greyifh  co- 
lour ;  thofe  upon  the  ftalk  are  narrower,  but  of  the 
fame  colour  ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  umbels  of  white 
flowers,  each  of  the  larger  umbels  being  compofed  of 
three  fmall  ones  ;  the  involucrum  hath  three  narrow 
leaves  fituated  under  the  umbel.  This  flowers  in  July 
and  ripens  feed  in  autumn,  foon  after  which  the  plants 
decay. 

Medicinal  Ufes.  The  firft  fpecies  is  foraetimes  ap- 
plied externally,  in  the  form  of  decoftion,  infufion, 
9r  pouUice,  as  a  difcutient.  Thefe  are  apt  to  exco- 
riate, and  their  vapour  is  to  fome  particularly  difa- 
greeable  and  hurtful.  The  flalks  are  infignificant, 
and  the  roots  very  virulent.  With  regard  to  its  vir- 
tue when  taken  internally,  it  has  been  generally  ac- 
counted poifonous  ;  which  it  doubtlefs  is,  in  a  high 
degree,  when  ufcd  in  any  confiderable  quantity.  But 
Dr  Stocrk  has  lately  found,  that  in  certain  fmall  dofes 
it  may  be  taken  with  great  fafety  ;  and  that,  without 
at  all  difordering  the  conftitution,  or  even  producing 
any  fenfible  operation,  it  fometimes  proves  a  powerful 
refolvent  in  many  obftinate  diforders.  In  fcirrhus,  the 
internal  and  external  ufe  of  hemlock  has  been  found 
ufeful,  but  then  mercury  has  been  generally  ufed  at 
the  fame  time.  In  open  cancer,  it  often  abates  the 
pains,  and  is  free  from  the  conilipating  efFefts  of  opi- 
um. It  is  likewife  ufed  in  fcrophulous  tumors  and  ul- 
cers, and  in  other  ulcers  that  are  only  defined  by  the 
term  ill-conditioned.  It  is  alfo  recommended  by  fome 
in  chincough,  and  various  other  difcafes.  Its  com- 
mon, and  perhaps  beft  form,  is  that  of  the  powdered 
leaves,  in  the  dofe  at  firfl  of  two  or  three  grains  a-day, 
which  in  fome  cafes  has  been  gradually  increafed  to 
upwards  of  two  ounces  a-day,  without  producing  gid- 
dinefs.  An  extraft  from  the  feeds  is  faid  to  produce 
giddinefs  fooner  than  that  from  the  leaves.  Hence, 
while  both  the  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges  have 
given  a  place  to  the  fuccus  fpiffatus  cicutus,  into  the 
pharmacopoeia  of  the  latter  an  cxtradum  firainum  ci- 
GUtae  is  alfo  introduced. 

CONJUNCT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignlfies  conjoin- 
ed, concurrent,  or  united. 

Conjunct  Rights,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Part  III. 
n°  clxxx.  15,  &c. 

Conjunct,  or  Confident  Perfons,  in  Scots  law. 
Ibid.  n°  clxxxlii.  8. 

CONJUNCTION,  in  aftronomy,  the  meeting  of 
two  or  more  flars  or  phnets  in  the  fame  degree  of  the 

Conjunction,  in  grammar,  an  indeclinable  word 
or  particle,  which  ferves  to  join  words  and  fentences 
together,  and  thereby  fhows  their  relation  or  depend- 
ence upon  one  another.    See  Grammar. 

CONJURATION,  magic  words,  charafters,  or  ce- 
remonies, whereby  evil  fpirits,  tempefts,  &c.  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  raifed,  or  driven  away.  The  Romifh 
priefts  pretend  to  exgel  devils,  by  pregaring  holy  wa- 
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ter  in  k  particular  manner,  and  fprinkling  It  over  j:he 
pofTtfTed,  with  a  number  of  conjurations  and  cjJor- 
cifms. 

Some  authors  make  the  difference  between  conju- 
ration and  witchcraft  to  confift  in  this ;  that  the  for- 
mer effefts  its  end  by  prayers  and  invocation  of  God's 
name,  &c.  to  compel  the  devil  to  do  what  is  defired  ; 
fo  that  the  conjurer  is  fuppofed  to  be  at  war  with  the 
devil,  and  that  evil  fpirit  to  aft  merely  out  of  con- 
flraint  :  whereas  the  latter  attains  its  end  by  an  im- 
mediate application  to  the  devil  himfelf and  the  de- 
vil's complaifance  Is  fuppofed  to  be  the  confequence  of 
fome  compaft  between  them,  fo  that  the  devil  and  the 
witch  have  a  good  underftanding  together.  Both  thefe, 
again,  differ  from  enchantment  and  forcery  ;  in  that 
thefe  latter  operate  fecretly  and  flowly  by  fpells,  charms,. 
&c.  without  ever  calling  on  the  devil,  or  having  any 
conference  with  him. 

Conn.    See  Cond. 

CONNAUGHT,  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ire- 
land, bounded  on  the  eafl  by  that  of  LeinAer,  on  the 
wefl  by  the  ocean,  on  the  north  and  north-weft  by 
part  of  the  ocean  and  province  of  Ulfter,  and  on  the 
fouth  and  eaft  by  Munller.  It  is  about  1 30  miles  in 
length,  and  84  in  breadth.  It  has  no  rivers  of  any. 
great  note  befides  the  Shannon.  It  has  feveral  con- 
venient bays  and  creeks,  and  is  fertile  in  many  places. 
It  had  feveral  dangerous  bogs,  over-run  with  woods, 
which  are  now  in  fome  meafure  cleared  away.  Thie. 
province  produces  abundance  of  cattle,  fheep,  deer,, 
hawks,  and  honey  ;  but  the  inhabitants  being  lazy,  it 
is  the  Teaft  cultivated  of  all  the  four  provinces.  It 
contains  i  archbiftiopric,  5  biflwprics,  6  counties,  7 
market-towns,  8  places  of  trade,  10  boroughs  that  fend, 
members  to  parliament,  47,256  houfts,  24'old  cafiJes^. 
befides  fortrefles  that  have  been  ereded  of  late,  and 
330  parities.    The  principal  town  is  Galway. 

CONNARUS,  Ceylon  sumach  :  A  genus  of  the 
decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia  clafs  o£ 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe 
of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  ftigma  is  fimple,. 
the  capfide  bivalved,  unilocular,  and  monofpernious.. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  monocarpus.  This 
is  a  native  of  India,  and  riles  with  a  ligneous  ftallc 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  which  is  hard,  rigid,  and  co- 
vered with  a  black  bark,  and  divides  upward  into  twO' 
or  three  branches  garnifhed  with,  trifoliate  leaves,  ha- 
ving long  footftalks  placed  alternate.  It  is  propagated, 
by  cuttings,  and  is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
with  other  tender  exotics. 

CONNECTICUT,  a  large  river  in  New  England,, 
which  gives  name  to  one  of  the  five  colonies  of  that 
province  (fee  the  next  article).  It  rifes  in  a  fwamp 
on  the  height  of  land.  In  Lat.  45.  10.  Long.  4.  E*' 
After  a  fleepy  courfe  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  it  tumbles 
over  four  feparate  falls,  and  turning  well  keeps  clofe 
under  the  hills  which  form  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  vale  through  which  it  runs.  The  Amonoofuck 
and  Ifrael  rivers,  two  principal  branches  of  Connefti- 
cut  river,  fall  into  it  from  the  eaft,  between  the  lati- 
tudes 44°  and  45°.  Between  the  towns  of  Walpols 
on  the  eaft,  and  Wettminfter  on  the  weft,  fide  of  the 
river,  are  the  great  Falls.  The  whole  river,  corapref- 
fed  between  two  rocks  fcarcely  30  feet  afunder,  fhoota 
with  amazing  rapidity  into  a  broad  bafon  below.  Ovej- 
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Conneai.  thefe  falls,  a  bridge  160  feet  In  length,  was  built  in 
*  1784.  under  which  the  higheft  floods  may  pafs  with- 
out detriment.  This  is  the  firlt  bridge  that  was  evtr 
ereaed  over  this  noble  river.  Above  Deerfield  in  Maf- 
fachufets  it  receives  Deerfield  river  from  the  weft, 
and  Miller's  river  from  the  eaft,  after  which  it  turns 
wefterly  in  a  finuous  courfe  to  Fighting  falls,  and  a 
little  after  tumbles  over  Deerfield  falld,  which  are  im- 
paffable  by  boats.  At  Windfor  in  ConneAicut  it  re- 
ceives  Farmington  river  from  the  weft  ;  and  at  Hart- 
ford meets  the  tide.  From  Hartford  it  pafTes  on  in  a 
crooked  courfe,  until  it  falls  into  Long  Iftand  found, 
between  Saybrook  and  Lyme. 

The  length  of  this  river,  in  a  ftraight  line,  is  near- 
ly 300  miles.  ^  Its  general  courfe  is  feveral  degrees  weft: 
of  fouth.  It  is  from  80  to  100  roods  wide,  130  miles 
from  its  mouth.  At  its  mouth  is  a  bar  of  fand  which 
confiderably  obfl;ruas  the  navigation.  Ten  feet  water 
at  full  tides  is  found  on  this  bar,  and  the  fame  depth 
to  Middleton.  The  diftance  of  the  bar  from  this 
place,  as  the  river  runs,  is  36  miles.  Above  Mid"dle- 
ton  are  feveral  fhoais  which  ftretch  quite  acrofs  the  ri- 
ver. Only  fix  feet  water  is  found  on  the  ftioal  at  high 
tide,  and  here  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  but  about  eight 
inches.  About  three  miles  below  Middleton  the  river 
is  contrafted  to  about  40  roods  in  breadth  by  two  high 
mountains.  Almoft  every  where  elfe  the  banks  are 
lo\v,  and  fpread  into  fine  extenfive  meadows.  In  the 
fpring  floods,  which  generally  happen  in  May,  thefe 
meadows  are  covered  with  water.  At  Hartford  the 
'Water  fometiraes  rifes  20  feet  above  the  common  fur- 
face  of  the  river,  and  having  all  to  pafs  through  the 
above-mentioned  ftrait,  it  is  fometimes  two  or  three 
weeks  before  it  returns  to  its  ufual  bed.  Thefe  floods 
add  nothing  to  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  ;  this  bar  lying  too  far  off  in  the 
found  to  be  afFefted  by  them. 

On  this  beautiful  river,  whofe  banks  are  fettled  al- 
moft to  its  fource,  are  many  pleafant,  neat,  well-built 
towns.  On  its  weftern  bank,  from  its  mouth  north- 
ward, are  the  towns  of  Saybrook,  Haddam,  Middle- 
ton,  Weathersfield,  Hartford,  Windfor,  and  Suffield, 
in  Conneaicut  ;  Weft  Springfield,  Northampton,  Hat- 
field, and  Deerfield,  in  Maflachufets  ;  Guilford,  Brat- 
llcborough,  in  which  is  Fort  Dummer,  Weftminfter, 
Windfor,  Hartfsrd,  Fairlee,  Newbury,  Brunfwick, 
and  many  others  in  Vermont.  Crofting  the  river  into 
New  Hampaiire,  and  travelling  on  the  eaftern  bank, 
you  pafs  through  Woodbury  nearly  oppofite  to  Brunf- 
wick, Northumberland,  the  Coos  country,  Lyman, 
Orford,  Lyme,  Hanover,  in  which  is  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, Lebanon,  Cornifti,  Clermont,  Charlefton,  or 
N^  4,  Chefttrfield,  and  many  others  in  New  Hamp- 
iliire,  Sunderland,  Hadley,  Springfield,  Long  Meadow, 
in  Maftkchufetts ;  and  in  Conneaicut,  Enfield,  Eaft 
Windfor,  Eaft  Hartford,  Glaftenbury,  Eaft  Haddam, 
and  Lyme. 

I'his  river  is  navigable  to  Hartford,  upwards  of  50 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  the  produce  of  the  country 
for  200  miles  above  is  biought  thither  in  boats.  The 
boats  which  are  ufed  in  this  bufinefs  are  flat-bottomed, 
long,  and  narrow,  for  the  convenience  of  going  up 
ftream,  and  of  fo  light  a  make  as  to  be  poi  table  in 
carts.  They  are  taken  out  of  the  river  at  three  dif- 
ferent carrying  places,  all  of  which  make  1 5  miles. 
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Sturgeon,  falmon,  and  fhad,  are  caught  in  plenty 
in  their  feafon,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  upwards, 
excepting  fturgeon,  which  do  not  afcend  the  upper 
falls  ;  befiJes  a  variety  of  fmall  fifti,  fuch  as  pike,  carp, 
pearch,  &c. 

From  this  river  are  employed  three  brigs  of  1 80 
tons  each,  in  the  European  trade  ;  and  about  60  fail 
from  60  to  I  50  tons,  in  the  Weft  India  trade  ;  be- 
fides  a  few  fiftiermen,  and  40  or  50  coafting  vefliels. 

Connecticut,  one  of  the  five  ftatcs  of  New 
England  in  America  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Maf- 
fachufets ;  on  the  eaft  by  Rhode  Ifland  ;  on  the 
fouth,  by  the  found,  which  divides  it  from  Long  Ifland; 
and  on  the  weft,  by  the  province  of  New  York. 

The  divifional  line  between  Conneaicut  and  Maf- 
fachufets,  as  fettled  in  1713,  was  found  to  be  about 
72  miles  in  length.  The  line  dividing  Conneaicut 
from  Hhode  Ifland  was  fettled  in  1728,  and  found  to  be 
about  45  miles.  The  fea  coaft,  from  the  mouth  of 
Paukatuk  river,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  eafl;ern 
boundary  of  Conneaicut,  in  a  direa  fouthweftwardly 
line  to  the  mouth  of  Byram  river,  is  reckoned  at  about 
90  miles.  The  line  between  Connefticut  and  New 
York  runs  frora  latitude  41.  o.  to  latitude  42.  2,  ;  72 
miles.  Conneaicut  contains  about  4674  fquare  miles  ; 
equal  to  about  2,960,000  acres. 

^  This  ftate  is  watered  by  feveral  fine  rivers,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are,  Conneaicut  defcrlbed  In  the  pre- 
ceding article,  Houfatonik,  and  the  Thames.  One 
branch  of  the  Houfatonik  rifes  in  Lanefljorough,  the 
other  in  Windfor,  both  In  Berkfhire  county  in  Maf- 
fachufets.  It  pafles  through  a  number  of  pleafant 
towns,  and  empties  into  the  found  between  Stratford 
and  Milford.  It  Is  navigable  12  miles,  to  Derby.  A 
bar  of  ftiells,  at  its  mouth,  obftruas  its  navigation  for 
large  vefi"els.  In  this  river,  between  Salifijury  and  Ca- 
naan, is  a  cataraa,  where  the  water  of  the  whole  ri- 
ver, which  is  150  yards  wide,  falls  about  fixty  feet 
perpendicularly,  in  a  perfeaiy  white  flieet.  A  copi- 
om  mift  arlfcs,  in  which  floating  rainbows  are  feen  in 
various  places  at  the  fame  time,  exhibiting  a  fcene  ex- 
ceedingly grand  and  beautiful 

The  Thames  empties  into  Long  Ifland  found  at 
New  London.  It  is  navigable  14  miles,  to  Norwich 
Landing.  Here  It  lofes  lu  name,  and  branches  into 
Shetucket  on  the  eaft,  and  Norwich  or  Little  river  on 
the  weft.  The  city  of  Norwich  ftands  on  the  tongue 
of  land  between  thefe  rivers.  Little  river,  about  a 
mile  from  its  mouth,  has  a  remarkable  and  very  ro- 
mantic cataraa.  A  rock  10  or  12  feet  in  perpendi- 
cular helfdu,  extends  quite  acrofs  the  channel  of  the 
river.  Over  uiis  the  whole  river  pitches.  In  one  entire 
flieet,  upon  a  bed  of  rocks  below.  Here  the  river  is 
comprefled  Intoa  very  narrow  channel  between  two  crag- 
gy cllftii,  one  of  which  towe>s  to  a  confiderable  height. 
The  channel  defcends  gradually,  is  very  crooked,  and 
covered  with  pointed  rocks.  Upon  thefe  the  water 
fvviftly  tumbles,  foaming  with  the  moft  violent  agita- 
tion, 15  or  20  rods,  into  a  broad  bafon  which  fpreads 
before  it.  At  the  bottom  of  the  perpendicular  falls, 
the  rocks  are  curloufly  excavated  by  theconftant  pouringr 
of  the  water.  Some  of  the  cavities,  which  are  all  of  a 
circular  form,  are  five  or  fix  feet  deep.  The  fmoothnefa 
of  the  water  above  its  defcent— the  regularity  and 
beauty  of  the  perpendicular  fall—the  tremendous 
^  .  roughnefi 
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ComieAi-  roughncfs  of  the  other,  and  the  craggy,  towering  cliff 
which  Impends  the  whole,  prefent  to  the  view  of  the 
»  '  ■  fpe£tator  a  fcene  indcfcribably  delightful  and  rnajeftic. 
On  this  river  are  lome  of  the  ftneft  mill  feats  in  New 
England,  and  tliofe  immediately  below  the  falls,  oc- 
cupied by  Lathrop's  mills,  are  perhaps  not  exceeded  by 
any  in  the  world.  Acrofs  the  mouth  of  this  river  ia 
a  broad,  commodious  bridge  in  the  form  of  a  wharf, 
built  at  a  great  ex  pence. 

Shetucket  river,  the  other  branch  of  the  Thames, 
four  miles  from  its  mouth,  receives  Quinnabog,  which 
has  its  fource  in  Brimtield  in  Mafl'achufets  ;  thence 
paffing  through  Sliurbridge  and  Dadly  in  Maffachu- 
fets,  it  croIFts  into  Connedicut,  and  divides  Pomfret 
from  Killingly,  Canterbury  from  Plainfield,  and  Lifbon 

*  from  Prefton,  and  then  mingles  with  Shetucket.  In 

paffing  through  this  hilly  country,  it  tumbles  over 
many  falls,  and  affords  a  vaft  number  of  mill  feats. 
The  fource  of  the  Shetucket  is  not  far  from  that  of 
Quinnabog.  It  has  the  name  of  Willamantik  while 
paffing  through  Stafford,  and  between  Tolland  and 
Willington,  Coventry  and  Manslreld.  Below  Wind- 
ham it  takes  the  name  of  Shetucket,  and  empties  as 
above.  Thefe  rivers  are  fed  by  numberlefs  brooks 
from  every  part  of  the  adjacent  country.  At  the 
mouth  of  Shetucket  is  a  bridge  of  timber  124  feet  in 
length,  fupported  at  each  end  by  pillars,  and  held  up 
in  the  middle  by  braces  on  the  top,  in  the  nature  of 
J       an  arch. 

Harbours.  The  two  principal  harbours  are  at  New  London  and 
New  Haven.  The  former  opens  to  the  foutb.  From 
the  light-houfe,  which  ffands  at  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, to  the  town,  is  about  three  miles ;  the  breadth  is 
three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  in  fome  places  more.  The 
harbour  has  from  five  to  fix  fathoms  water— a  clear 
bottom — tough  ooze,  and  as  far  as  one  mile  above  the 
town  is  entirely  fecure  and  commodious  for  large 
fhips.  New  Haven  harbour  is  greatly  inferior  to  that 
of  New  London.  It  is  a  bay  which  fets  up  northerly 
from  the  found  about  four  miles.  Its  entrance  is  about 
half  a  mile  wide.  It  has  very  good  anchorage,  and  two 
and  an  half  fathoms  at  low  water,  and  three  fathoms  and 
four  feet  at  common  tides.  The  whole  of  the  fea 
coaft  is  indented  with  harbours,  many  of  which  are  fafe 
and  commodious,  but  are  not  fufficiently  ufed  to  merit 
a  deicription. 

Connecticut,  though  fubjeft  to  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  In  their  feafons,  and  to  frequent  fudden 
changes,  Is  very  heaUhful.  As  many  as  one  in  46 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  Connefticut,  who  were  living  in 
1774,  were  upwards  of  70  years  old.  From  accurate 
calculation  It  Is  found,  that  about  one  in  eight  live 
to  the  age  of  70  years  and  upwards;  one  in  13  to 
the  age  of  80  years,  and  one  In  about  30  to  the  age 
of  90. 

In  the  maritime  towns  the  weather  Is  variable,  ac- 
cording as  the  wind  blows  from  the  fea  or  land.  As 
you  advance  into  the  country,  the  fea  breezes  have  lefs 
effedt  upon  the  air,  and  confcquently  the  weather  is 
kfs  variable.  The  (horteft  day  is  8  hours  and  58 
minutes,  and  the  longeft  15  hours.  The  northweft 
winds,  in  t-he  winter-feafon,  are  often  extremely  fevere 
and  piercing,  occaficned  by  the  great  body  of  fnow 
which  lies  concealed  from  the  diffolving  Influence  of 
£uo  in.  the  Liuaenfe  forefts  uonh  and,northweit.  The 
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clear  and  ferene  temperature  of  the  ilcy,  however, 
makes  amends  for  the  feverity  of  the  weather,  and  is 
favoutable  to  health  and  longevity.  Connefticut  is  ge- 
nerally broken  land,  made  up  of  mountains,  hills,  and 
valleys  ;  and  is  exceedingly  well  watered.    Some  fmall 
parts  of  it  are  thin  and  barren.    It  lies  in  the  fifth  and 
fixth  northern  climates,  and  has  a  ftrong  fertile  foil. 
Its  principal  produftions  are  Indian  corn,  rye,  wheat" 
in  many  parts  of  the  flate,  oats  and  barky,  which  are 
heavy  and  good,  and  of  late  buck- wheat — flax  in  large 
quantities — fome  hemp,  potatoes  of  feveral  kinds,pump-- 
kins,  turnips,  peas,  beans,  &c.  &c.  fruits  of  all  kinds,  , 
which  are  common  to  the  climate.    The  foil  Is  very 
well  calculated  for  pafture  and  mowing,  which  enables 
the  farmers  to  feed  large  numbers  of  neat  cattle  and 
horfes.    Aftual  calculation  has  evinced,  that  any  given 
quantity  of  the  beft  mowing  land  In  Connefticut,  pro- 
duces about  twice  as  much  clear  profit  as  the  fame 
quantity  of  the  beft  wheat  land  in  the  ftate  of  New 
York.    Many  farmers,  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  ftate, . 
have  lately  found  their  advantage  in  raifing  mules,  > 
which  are  carried  from  the  ports  of  Norwich  and  New 
London  to  the  Weft  India  iflands,  and  yield  a  hand-- 
fome  profit.    The  beef,  pork,  butter,  and  chcefe  of 
Conne£licut,  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world. 

The  trade  of  Connecticut  is  principally  with  the 
Weft  India  iflands,  and  is  carried  on  In  vefl'els  from  60 
to  140  tons.  The  exports  confift  of  horfes,  mules, 
oxen,  oak  ftaves,  hoops,  pine  boards,  oak  planks,  beans, 
Indian  corn,  fifli,  beef,  pork,  &c.  Horfes,  live  cattle, . 
and  lumber,  are  permitted  in  the  Dutch,  Danifli,  and 
French  ports.  Beef  and  fifli  are  liable  to  fuch  heavy 
duties  in  the  French  Iflands,  as  that  Httle  profit  arlfes 
to  the  merchant  who  fends  them  to  their  ports.  Pork  , 
and  flour  arc  prohibited.  As  the  ordinance  making 
free  ports  in  the  French  Weft  India  iflands  extends  to  - 
all  foreigners,  the  price  of  molaffes  and  other  articles, 
has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  Englifli  purchafes 
for  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  ;  fo  that  the  trade  of  Cott- 
netiicut  with  the  French  Weft  India  iflands  Is  not  pro- 
fitable. Cotton,  cocoa,  indigo,  and  fugars,  are  not 
permitted  to  be  brought  away  by  Americans.  The 
feverity  with  which  thefe  prohibitory  laws  are  ad- 
miniftered  Is  fuch,  as  that  thefe  articles  cannot  be 
fmuggled. 

Connedicut  has  a  large  number  of  coafting  veffels 
employed  in  carrying  the  produce  of  the  ftate  to  other 
iVates — To  Rhode  Ifland,  Maffachufets,  and  New 
Hampftiire,  they  carry  pork,  wheat,  corn,  and  rye.  To 
North  and  South  Carohnas  and  Georgia,  butter,  chcefe,  , 
faked  beef,  cyder,  apples,  potatoes,  hay,  &c.  and  re- 
ceive In  return  rice,  indigo,  and  money.  But  as  New 
York  Is  nearer,  and  the  ftate  of  the  markets  always  well 
known,  much  of  the  produce  of  Connefticut,  efpecially  ■ 
of  the  weftern  parts,  is  carried  there  ;  particularly  pot 
and  pearl  aflres,  flax- feed,  beef,  pork,  cheefe,  and  but- 
ter, in  large  quantities.  Moft  of  the  produce  of  Con^ 
nedicut  river,  from  the  parts  of  Maffachufets,  New 
Hampfliire,  and  Vermont,  as  well  as  of  Conncclicuf,  , 
which  are  adjacent,  goes  to  the  fame  market.  Con- 
fiderable  quantities  of  the  produce  of  the  eaftern  parts 
of  the  flate  are  marketed  at  Bofton  and  Providence. 

The  value  of  the  whole  exported  produce  and  com- 
modities from  this  ftate,  before  the  year  1774,  was 
then  eftimatcd,  at-  about  L.i 00,000  lawful  money  an=  • 
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nually.  Since  this  time  no  accurate  eftlmate  has  been 
made,  fo  that  it  is  impoffible  to  tell  whether  the  amount 
has  lince  been  increafed  or  diminiOicd. 

In  1774,  the  number  of  fhipping  in  Connefticut 
was  180;  their  tonage  10,317;  feafaring  men  1162; 
befides  upwards  of  20  fail  of  coafting  vefTcls,  which 
employed  about  90  feamen.  This  ftate  has  not  yet 
fully  recovered  the  confufion  in  which  it  was  involved 
by  the  late  war  ;  fo  that  the  number  of  fhipping,  &c. 
has  not,  at  any  period  fince  1774,  been  afcertaincd  with 
accuracy.  It  is  probable,  however,  confidering  the 
lofTes  fuftained  by  the  war,  the  decay  of  the  (hip-build- 
ing bufinefs,  and  the  number  of  unfortunate  fhip- 
Wrecks,  and  lofTes  by  hurricanes  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
that  the  fliipping  and  feamen  are  not  now  fo  numerous 
as  in  1774. 

The  number  of  fhipping  from  the  port  of  New  Lon- 
don employed  in  1788  in  the  European  and  Weft  India 
trade,  was  four  fhips,  one  fnow,  54  brigantines,  32 
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nufadurcd  in  our  own  country,  It  may  always  be  pro-  Conneili. 
cured  and  ufed  in  a  frefh  ftate.   The  oil  is  prefTed  from 
the  feed  In  the  fame  manner  that     *~  " 


fchooners,  and  45  floops.  The  number  of  horfes  and 
cattle  exported  from  the  diftrift  round  New  London, 
from  the  loth  of  January  1787  to  the  10th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1788,  was  691  7;  befides  jack-affes  imported  and 
exported,  not  included.  From  1786  to  1787,  the 
number  was  6671  ;  fo  that  the  laft  year  exceeded  the 
other  246.  From  March  1787  to  January  1788,  1454 
horfes,  700  oxen,  and  23  cows,  were  exported  from  the 
port  of  Middleton. 

The  farmers  in  ConneAicut  and  their  families  are 
moftly  clothed  in  plain,  decent,  homefpun  cloth.  Their 
linens  and  wollens  are  manufactured  in  the  family  way  ; 
and  although  they  are  generally  bf  a  coarfer  kind, 
they  are  of  a  ftronger  texture,  and  much  more  durable 
than  thofe  imported  from  France  and  Great  Britain. 
Many  of  their  cloths  are  fine  and  handfome. 

In  New  Haven  is  a  linen  manufaftory  which  flou- 
rlfhes,  and  one  for  cotton  is  about  to  be  eftablifhed. 
In  Eaft  Hartford  is  a  glafs-work,  a  fnuflF  and  powder 
mill,  and  an  iron-work  and  flitting-raill.  Iron  works 
are  eftablifhed  alfo  at  Salifbury,  Norwich,  and  other 
parts  of  the  ftate.  At  Stafford  is  a  furnace  at  which 
is  made  large  quantities  of  hollow  ware  and  other  iron- 
mongery, fufficient  to  fupply  the  whole  ftate.  Paper 
is  manufaftured  at  Norwich,  Hartford,  New  Haven, 
and  in  Litchfield  county.  Nails  of  every  fize  are  made 
in  almoft  every  town  and  village  in  Connefticut ;  fo 
that  confiderable  quantities  can  be  exported  to  the 
neighbouring  ftates,  and  at  a  better  rate  than  they  can 
be  had  from  Europe.  Ironmongery,  hats  of  the  belt 
kinds,  candles,  leather,  ftioes,  and  boots,  are  manu- 
fadlured  in  this  ftate.  We  muft  not  omit  to  mention 
•wooden  difhes  and  other  wooden  ware,  which  are 
made  in  vaft  quantities  in  Suflfield  and  fome  few  other 
places,  and  fold  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  eaftern 
ftates.  Oil-mills,  of  a  new  and  very  ingenious  con- 
ftru&ion,  have  been  erefted  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
ftate. 

It  appears  from  experiments  made  formerly  in  this 
ftate,  that  a  bufhel  of  fun-flower  feed  yields  a  gallon 
of  oil ;  and  that  an  acre  of  ground  planted  with  the 
feed  at  three  feet  apart,  will  yield  between  forty  and 
fifty  bufhels  of  the  feed.  This  oil  is  as  mild  as  fwect 
oil,  and  is  equally  agreeable,  with  fallads,  and  as  a  me- 
dicine. It  may,  moreover,  be  ufed  with  advantage  in 
paints,  varnifhes,  and  ointments.    From  its  being  ma- 
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cold  drawn  linfeed 
oil  is  obtained  from  flax-feed,  and  with  as  little  trouble. 
Sweet  olive  oil  fells  for  fix  fiiillings  a  quart.  Should 
the  oil  of  the  fun-flower  fell  for  only  two-thirds  of  that 
price,  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  ground,  fuppofino-  it 
to  yield  only  40  bufliels  of  the  feed,  will  be  L,  32, 
a  fum  far  beyond  the  produft  of  an  acre  of  ground  in 
any  kind  of  grain.  The  feed  is  ralfed  with  very  little 
trouble,  and  grows  in  land  of  moderate  fertility.  It 
may  be  gathered  and  flielled,  fit  for  the  extraftion  of 
the  oil,  by  women  and  children.  ^ 

Connedicut  is  divided  into  eight  counties,  viz.  Hart-  Civil  divi- 
ford,  New  Haven,  New  London,  Fairfield*  Windham,  f'0"«  and 
Litchfield,  Middlefex,  and  Tolland.  The  counties 
are  fubdivided  into  upwards  of  80  townftiips;  each  of 
which  is  a  corporation,  inverted  with  power  to  hold 
lands,  choofe  their  own  town-officers,  to  make  pru- 
dential laws,  the  penalty  of  tranfgreffion  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20  s.  and  to  choofe  their  own  reprefentatives  to 
the  general  affembly.  The  townfliips  are  generally 
divided  into  two  or  more  parifhes,  in  each  of  which  is 
one  or  more  places  for  public  worfliip. 

Connefticut  is  the  moft  populous,  in  proportion  to 
its  extent,  of  any  of  the  thirteen  ftates.  It  is  laid  out 
in  fmall  farms  from  50  to  300  or  400  acres  each,  which 
are  held  by  the  farmers  in  fee  fimplc  ;  and  are  gene- 
rally cultivated  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  foil  will 
admit.  The  ftate  is  chequered  with  innumerable  roads 
or  highways,  crofTing  each  other  in  every  diredlion. 
A  traveller  in  any  of  thefe  roads,  even  in  the  moft  un- 
fettled  parts  of  the  ftate,  will  feldom  pafs  more  than 
two  or  three  miles  without  finding  a  houfe  or  cottage, 
and  a  farm  under  fuch  improvements  as  to  afford  the 
neceffaries  for  the  fupport  of  a  family.  The  whole 
ftate  refembles  a  well-cultivated  garden  ;  which,  with 
that  degree  of  induftiy  that  is  neceffary  to  happinefs,  ' 
produces  the  neceffaries  and  conveniences  of  life  in 
great  plenty. 

In  1756,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Connefticut 
was  130,611  ;  in  1774,  there  were  197,856  fouls.  In 
18  years,  the  increafe 'was  67,245;  from  1774  to 
1782,  the  increafe  was  but  11,294  perfons.  This 
comparatively  fmall  increafe  of  inhabitants  may  be  fatis- 
fadorily  accounted  for  from  the  deftruftlon  of  the  war,  * 
and  the  numerous  emigrations  to  Vermont,  the  weftern 
parts  of  New  Hampfhire,  and  other  ftates. 

The  inhabitants  are  almoft  entirely  of  Engllfti  de- 
fcent.  There  are  no  Dutch,  French,  or  Germans, 
and  very  few  Scotch  or  Irifti  people,  in  any  part  of 
Nevir  England. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  faid  on  thefe  CharatSlef 
particulars  under  New  England,  it  may  be  obferved,  manners, 
that  the  people  of  Connefticut  are  remarkably  fond  of 
having  all  their  difputes,  even  thofe  of  the  moft  tri- 
vial kind,  fettled  according  to  law.    The  prevalence 
of  this  litigious  fpirit  affords  employment  and  fupport 
for  a  numerous  body  of  lawyers.    The  number  of  ac- 
tions  entered  annually  upon  the  feveral  dockets  in  the 
ftate,  juftifies  the  above  obfervations.     That  party  " 
fpirit,  however,  which  is  the  bane  of  political  happi- 
nefs,  has  not  raged  with  fuch  violence  in  this  ftate  as 
in  MafTachufets  and  Rhode-Ifland.    Public  proceed- 
ings have  been  condudcd,  generally,  and  efpecially  of 
3  late, 
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late,  with  mHch  calmnefs  and  candour.   

are  well  informed  in  regard  to  their  rights,  and  judi- 
cious in  the  methods  they  adopt  to  fecure  them. 

The  clergy,  who  are  numerous,  and,  as  a  body, 
very  refpe£table,  have  hitherto  preferved  a  kind  of  a- 
riftocratical  balance  in  the  very  democratical  govern- 
ment of  the  ftate  ;  which  has  happily  operated  as  a 
check  upon  the  overbearing  fpirit  of  republicanifm. 
It  has  been  lamented  that  the  unhappy  religious  dif- 
putes  which  have  too  much  prevailed  among  fome  of 
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the  clergy,  and  the  too  great  attention  that  others 
have  paid  to  their  temporal  concerns,  to  the  negleft 
of  their  flocks,  and  an  inattention  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  thofe  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  facred 
office,  have,  heretofore,  confiderably  diminiflied  their 
influence.  It  is  a  pleafmg  circumft;ance  that  the  tage 
for  theological  difputation  is  abating  ;  and  greater 
ftriftnefs  is  obferved  in  the  admiffion  of  candidates  to 
the  minifliry.  Their  influence  is  on  the  increafe  ;  and 
it  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  their  in- 
creafing  influence,  that  an  evident  reformation  in  the 
manners  of  the  people  of  this  fl:ate  has  taken  place 
fince  the  peace.  In  regard  to  learning  and  abihtics, 
the  clergy,  at  the  prefent  day,  are  equal  to  their  pre- 
deceflbrs  at  any  former  period. 

As  to  ecclefiafl:ical  government  and  difcipline,  each 
church  is  a  feparate  jurifdiftion,  and  claims  authority 
to  choofe  their  own  minift;er,  to  exercife  government, 
and  to  enjoy  gofpel  ordinances  within  itfelf.  The 
churches,  however,  are  not  independent  of  each  other; 
they  are  aflbciated  for  mutual  benefit  and  convenience. 
The  aflbciations  have  power  to  licence  candidates  for 
the  minifl;ry,|;to  confult  for  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  recommend  meafures  to  be  adopted  by  the  churches, 
but  have'  no  authority  to  enforce  them.  When  dif- 
putes  arife  in  churches,  councils  are  called,  by  the  par- 
ties, to  fettle  them  ;  but  their  power  is  only  advifory. 
There  are  as  many  aflbciations  in  the  llate  as  there 
are  counties  ;  and  they  meet  twice  in  a  year.  Thefe 
are  all  combined  in  one  general  aflbciation,  who  meet 
annually. 

All  religions  that  are  confiftent  with  the  peace  of 
fociety  are  tolerated  in  Connefticut ;  and  a  fpirit  of 
liberality  and  catholicifm  is  increafing.  There  are 
very  few  religious  fefts  in  this  ftate  ;  the  bulk  of  the 
people  are  congregationalifts.  Befides  thefe  there 
are  epifcopalians  and  baptifts ;  and  formerly  there  was 
a  fociety  of  Sandimanians  at  New-Haven  ;  but  they 
are  now  reduced  to  a  very  fmall  number.  The  epif- 
copalian  churches  are  refpeftable,  and  are  under  the 
fuperintendance  of  a  bifliop.  There  were  29  con- 
gregations of  the  baptifts  in  1784.  Thefe  congrega- 
tions, with  thofe  in  the  neighbouring  ftates,  meet  in 
aflbciations,  by  delegation,  annually. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  very  pleafant  tov/ns, 
both  maritime  and  inland,  in  Connefticiit.  It  con- 
tains five  incorporated  toviais  or  cities.  Two  of  thefe, 
Hartford  and  New  Haven,  are  the  capitals  of  the 
ftate.  The  general  aflembly  is  holden  at  the  former 
in  May,  and  at  the  latter  in  Oftober,  annually.  See 
Hartford  and  A'^'zi'-Haven. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  education  of  all  ranks 
of  people  more  attended  \to  than  in  Connefticut.  Al- 
moft  every  town  in  the  ftate  h  divided  into  diftridts, 
and  each  diftrift  has  a  public  fchool  kept  in  it  a  greater 
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The  people  or  lefs  part  of  every  year.  Somewhat  more  than  one  Conneaii 
third  of  the  monies  arifing  from  a  tax  on  the  polls  and 
rateable  eftate  of  the  inhabitants,  is  apj^ropriated  to  the  •  - 
fupport  of  fchools,  in  the  feveral  towns,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  and  youth.  The  law  directs  that  a 
grammar  fchool  fliall  be  kept  in  every  county  town 
throughout  the  ftate. 

There  is  a  grammar  fchool  at  Hartford,  and  ano- 
ther at  New  Haven,  fupported  by  a  donation  of  go- 
vernor Hopkins.    This  venerable  and  benevolent  gen- 


tleman, in  his  laft  will,  dated  1657,  left  in  the  handg 
of  Theophilus  Eaton,  Efq;  and  three  others,  a  legacy 
of  L.  1324,  "  as  an  encouragement,  in  thefe  foreign 
plantations,  of  breeding  up  hopeful  youths  both  at 
the  grammar  fchool  and  college."  In  1664,  this  le- 
gacy was  equally  divided  between  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  ;  and  grammar  fchools  were  erefted,  which 
have  been  fupported  ever  fince. 

At  Greenfield  there  is  a  refpeftable  academy,  un- 
der the  care  and  inftruftion  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Dwight. 
At  Plainfield  is  another,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  Benedidt.  This  academy  has  flourifiied  for  feve- 
ral years,  and  furniftied  a  number  of  ftudents  for  Yale 
and  Dartmouth  colleges.  At  Norwich  and  Windham, 
likewife,  are  academies  furniftied  with  able  inftruftors; 
each  of  thefe  academies  have  60  or  70  fcholars. 

Yale  Coll  ege  was  founded  in  1700,  and  remained 
at  Killingworth  until  1707— then  at  Saybrook  until 
1 716,  when  it  was  removed  and  fixed  at  New  Haven. 
See  New  Haven. 

On  the  bank  of  ConneAicut  river,  two  miles  from  Mines,  mi- 
Middleton,  is  a  lead  mine,  which  was  wrought  during  "^""als,  and 
the  war,  at  the  cxpence  of  the  ftate,  and  was  produc- 
tive.  It  is  too  expenfive  to  work  in  time  of  peace. 
Copper  mines  have  been  difcovered  and  opened  in  fe- 
veral parts  of  the  ftate,  but  have  proved  unprofitable, 
and  are  much  neglefted.  Iron  mines  are  numerous 
and  produdtive.  Steel  ore  has  been  found  in  the 
mountains  between  Woodbury  and  New  Milford. 
Talcs  of  various  kinds,  white,  brown,  and  chocolate 
coloured  crj^ftals,  zink  or  fpelter,  a  femimetal,  and 
feveral  other  foffils  and  metals,  have  been  found  in  Con- 
nedlicut. 

^  All  freeholders  in  the  ftate  are  required  by  law  to  Mode  of 
give  in  lifts  of  their  polls  and  rateable  eftate,  to  per-  levying 
fons  appointed  in  the  refpedtive  towns  to  receive  them, 
on  or  before  the  20th  of  Auguft  annually.    Thefe  are 
valued  according  to  law,  arranged  in  proper  order,  and 
fent  to  the  general  aflembly  annually  in  May. 

The  fum  total  of  the  lift  of  the  polls  and  rateable 
eftate  of  the  inhabitants  of  Connedlicut,  as  brought 
into  the  general  aflembly  in  May  1787,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Sum  total  of  the  fingle  lift  L.  1,484,901 
Afleflinents,  ...  47,790 

One  quarter  of  the  fourfolds,       -  1,176 


6  4i 

9 
9  4 


Total,    -    L.  1,533,867  18  si 
On  this  fum  taxes  are  levied,  fo  much  on  the  pound, 
according  to  the  fum  propofed  to  be  raifed.    A  tax 
of  two-pence  on  the  pound  would  raife  L.i  2,782,  4s. 

The  ordinary  annual  expences  of  government  be- 
fore the  war  amounted  to  near  L.  4000  Sterling,  ex- 
clufive  of  that  which  was  appropriated  to  the  fupport 
of  fchools.    The  expences  have  fmce  increafed. 

Uu       -  At 
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At  Stafford  is  a  medicinal  fpring,  which  is  faid  to 
be  a  fovereign  remedy  for  fcorbutic,  cutaneous,  and 
other  diforders.  At  Guilford  is  a  fpritig,  whofe  wa- 
ter, it  is  faid,  when  feparated  from  the  fountain,  will 
evaporate  even  when  put  into  a  bottle  and  tightly 
corked. 

It  is  difficult  to  fay  what  is  the  conftitution  of  this 
ftate.  Contented  with  the  form  of  government  which 
originated  from  the  charter  of  Charles  II.  granted  in 
1662,  the  people  have  not  been  difpofed  to  run  the 
hazard  of  framing  a  new  conftitution  fmce  the  decla- 
ration of  independence.  They  have  tacitly  adopted 
their  old  charter  as  the  ground  of  civil  government, 
fo  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  an  independent  people. 

Agreeable  to  this  charter,  the  fupreme  legiflative 
authority  of  the  ftate  is  vefted  in  a  governor,  deputy- 
governor,  twelve  affiftants  or  counfellors,  and  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  people,  ftyled  the  General  JJhnbly. 
The  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  affitlcints,  are  an- 
nually chofen  by  the  freemen  in  the  m.onth  of  May. 
The  reprefentatives  (their  number  not  to  exceed  two 
from  each  town)  are  chofen  by  the  freemen  twice  a- 
year,  to  attend  the  two  annual  feihons,  on  the  fecond 
Thurfdays  of  May  and  Oftober.  This  affembly  has 
power  to  ereft  judicatories,  for  the  trial  of  caufes  civd 
and  criminal,  and  to  ordain  and  eftabhlh  laws  for  fettling 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  government.  By  thefe 
laws  the  general  affembly  is  divided  into  two  branches, 
called  the  upper  and  lower  houfes.  The  upper  houfe 
is  compofed  of  the  governer,  deputy-governor,  and  af- 
fiftants; the  lower  houfe,  of  the  reprefentatives  of  people. 
No  law  can  pafs  without  the  concurrence  of  both  houfes. 
The  judges  of  the  fuperlor  court  hold  their  offices  du- 
ring the  pieafure  of  the  general  affembly.  The  judges 
of  the  county  courts,  and  juftices,  are  annually  ap- 
pointed. Sheriffs  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
council,  without  limitation  of  time.  The  governor 
is  captain-general  of  the  mihtia,  the  deputy-governor 
lieutenant-general.  All  other  military  offices  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  afiembly,  and  commiffioned  by  the  go- 
'  vernor. 

The  mode  of  elefting  the  governor,  deputy  gover- 
nor, affiftants,  treafurer,  and  fccretary,  is  as  follows  : 
The  freemen  in  the  feveral  towns  meet  on  the  Monday 
next  after  the  firft  Tuefday  in  April,  annually,  and 
give  in  their  votes  for  the  perfons  they  choofe  for  the 
faid  offices  refpe£lively,  with  their  names  written  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  which  are  received  and  fealed  up  by  a 
conftable  in  open  meeting,  the  votes  for  each  office  by 
themfelves,  with  the  name  of  the  town  and  office  writ- 
ten on  the  outfide.  Thefe  votes,  thus  fealed,  are  fent 
to  the  general  aflembly  in  May,  and  there  counted  by 
a  committee  from  both  houfes.  All  freemen  are  eli- 
gible to  any  office  in  government.  In  choofing  affift- 
ants, twenty  perfons  are  nominated,  by  the  vote  of 
each  freeman,  at  the  freemen's  meeting  for  choofing 
reprefentatives  in  September  annually.  Thefe  votes 
are  fealed  up,  and  fent  to  the  general  affembly  in  Oc- 
tober, and  are  there  counted  by  a  committee  of  both 
houfes,  and  the  twenty  perfons  who  have  the  moft 
votes  ftand  in  nomination  ;  out  of  which  number^ the 
twelve  who  have  the  greateft  number  of  votes,  given 
by  the  freemen  at  their  meeting  in  April,  are  in  May 
declared  affiftants  in  the  manner  above _  mentioned. 
The  quahfications  of  freemen  are,  matmity  in  years, 


quiet  and  peaceable  behaviour,  a  civil  converfation,  and  Connedi* 
freehold  tftate  to  the  value  of  forty  ftiillings  per  annum,  '^"^  . 
or  forty  pounds  perfonal  eftatc  ii.  the  lift,  certified  by 
the  fele£t  men  of  the  town  ;  it  is  necefiary  alfo  that 
they  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  ftate.  Their 
names  are  enrolled  in  the  town  clerk's  office,  and  they 
continue  freemen  for  hfe,  unlefs  disfranchifed  by  fen- 
tence  of  the  fuperior  court,  on  conviftion  of  mifde- 
meanor. 

The  courts  are  as  follows :  The  juftices  of  the 
peace,  of  whom  a  number  are  annually  appointed  in- 
each  town  by  the  general  aflembly,  have  authority  to 
hear  and  determine  civil  aftions,  where  the  demand 
does  not  exceed  four  pounds.  If  the  demand  exceeds 
forty  ihlUings,  an  appeal  to  the  county  is  allowed. 
They  have  cognizance  of  fmall  offences,  and  may  pu- 
nifli  by  fine  not  exceeding  forty  fhlUIngs,  or  Avhip- 
ping  not  exceeding  ten  ftrlpes,  or  fitting  in  the  ftocks. 
There  are  eight  county  courts  In  the  ftate,  held  in- 
the  feveral  counties  by  one  judge  and  four  juftices  of 
the  quorum,  who  have  jurifdicllon  of  all  criminal  cafes, 
arifing  within  their  refpeftlve  counties,  where  the  pu- 
niftiment  does  not  extend  to  life,  limb,  or  banifhment. 
They  have  original  jurifdlAion  of  all  civil  aifiona 
which  exceed  the  jurifdlAion  of  a  juftice.  Either 
party  may  appeal  to  the  fuperior  court,  if  the  demand 
exceeds  twenty  pounds,  except  on  bonds  or  notes 
vouched  by  two  witnefies. 

There  are  feveral  courts  of  probate  in  each  county, 
confifting  of  one  judge.  The  peculiar  province  of 
this  court  is,  the  probate  of  wills,  granting  adminiftra- 
tion  of  inteflate  eflates,  ordering  diftribution  of  them, 
and  appointing  guardians  for  minors,  &c.  An  appeal 
lies  from  any  decree  of  this  court  to  tlie  fuperior 
court. 

The  fuperior  court  confifts  of  five  judges.  It  has 
authority  in  all  criminal  cafes  extending  to  hfe,  limb, 
or  baniihraent,  and  other  high  crimes  and  mifdemca- 
nors,  to  grant  divorces,  and  tohear  and  determine  all 
civil  actions  brought  by  appeal  from  the  county  courts^ 
or  the  court  of  probate,  and  to  correft  the  errors  of  all 
inferior  courts.  This  is  a  circuit  court,  and  has  two. 
ftated  feffions  in  each  county  annually.  The  fuperioi? 
and  county  courts  try  matters  of  fail  by  a  jury,  or 
without  if  the  parties  will  agree. 

There  is  a  fupreme  court  of  errors,  confifting  of  the 
deputy  governor  and  the  twelve  affiftants.  Their  fole 
bufinefs  is  to  determine  writs  of  error  brou^t  on 
judgments  of  the  fuperior  court,  where  the  error  com- 
plained of  appears  on  the  record.  They  have  two 
ftated  feffions  annually,  ^'1%.  on  the  Tuefdays  of  the 
weeks  preceding  the  ftated  feffions  of  the  general  af-  - 
fembly. 

The  county  court  is  a  court  of  chancery,  empowered  { 
to  hear  and  determine  cafes  in  equity,  where  the 
matter  in  demand  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  pounds. 
The  fuperior  court  has  cognizance  of  all  cafes  where 
the  demand  exceeds  that  fum.  Error  may  be  brought, 
from  the  county  to  the  fuperior  court,  and  from  the 
fuperior  court  to  the  fupreme  court  of  errors,  ,  on 
judgment  in  cales  of  equity  as  well  as  of  law. 

The  general  aflembly  only  have  power  to  grant  par- 
dons and  reprieves,  to  grant  commiiTions  of  bankruptcy,, 
or  proted  the  perfons  and  ettates  of  unfortunate 
debtors.- 
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The  common  law  of  England,  fo  far  as  it  is  appli- 
cable to  this  country,  ia  confidered  as  the  common 
law  of  this  ftate.  The  reports  of  adjudication  in  the 
courts  of  king's  bench,  common  pleas,  and  chancery, 
are  read  in  the  courts  of  this  ftate  as  authorities  ;  yet 
the  judges  do  not  coniider  them  as  conclufively  bind- 
ing, unlt'fs  founded  on  folid  reafons  which  will  apply 
in  this  ftate,  or  fanftioned  by  concurrent  adjudications 
of  their  own  courts. 

The  feudal  fyftem  of  defcents  was  never  adopted  in 
this  ftate.  All  the  real  eftate  of  inteftates  is  divided 
equally  among  the  children,  males  and  females,  except 
that  the  eldeft  fon  has  a  double  portion.  And  all 
eftates  given  in  tail,  muft  be  given  to  fome  perfon  then 
in  being,  or  to  their  immediate  iffue,  and  fhall  become 
fee-fimple  eftates  to  the  ilTue  of  the  firft  donee  in 
tail.  The  widow  of  an  inteftate  is  intitled  to  a  third 
part  of  the  perfonal  eftate  for  ever,  and  to  her  dower, 
or  third  part  of  the  houfes  and  lands  belonging  to  the 
15  inteftate  at  the  time  of  his  death,  during  her  life. 
Pradlice  of  The  praftice  of  law  in  this  ftate  has  more  fimplicitv, 
but  lefs  precifion,  than  in  England.  AfTiftants  and 
judges  are  impowered  to  ifl'ue  writs  through  the  ftate, 
and  juftices  through  their  refpeftive  counties.  In 
thefe  writs,  the  fubftance  of  the  complaints  or  the  de- 
clarations muft  be  contained  ;  and  if  neither  of  the 
parties  ftiow  good  reafon  for  delay,  the  caufes  are 
heard  and  determined  the  fame  term  to  which  the  writs 
ai-e  returnable.  Few  of  the  fiftions  of  law,  fo  com- 
mon in  the  Enghfti  piaftice,  are  known  in  this  ftate. 
The  plaintiff  always  has  his  eleftion  to  attach  or  fum- 
mon  the  defendant.  Attornies  are  admitted  and  qua- 
lified by  the  county  courts.  Previous  to  their  ad- 
miflion  to  the  bar,  they  muft  ftudy  two  years  with  a 
praAifing  attorney  in  the  ftate,  if  they  have  had  a  colleg-e 
education,  and  three  years  if  they  have  not ;  their 
morals  muft  be  good,  and  their  characters  unblemiflied; 
and  they  muft  fuftain  an  examination  by  the  attorneys 
of  the  court  of  the  county  where  they  are  admitted, 
and  be  by  them  recommended  to  the  court.  When 
admitted  to  the  county  court,  they  can  praAice,  with- 
out other  qualifications,  in  any  court  in  the  ftate. 
There  are  upon  an  average  about  thirteen  attornies  to 
each  county,  one  hundred  and  four  in  the  ftate;  a  very 
great  proportion  for  the  real  exigencies  of  the  people. 
Yet  from  the  litigious  fpirit  of  the  citizens,  the  moft 
of  them  find  employment  and  fupport.  There  is  no 
attorney  general,  but  there  is  one  attorney  to  the  ftate 
in  each  county. 

The  prefent  territory  of  Connecticut,  at  the  time 
of  the  firft  arrival  of  the  EngHfh,  was  poftefled  by  the 
Pequot,  the  Mohegan,  Podunk,  and  many  other  fmall- 
er  tiibes  of  Indians. 

The  Pequots  were  numerous  and  warlike.  Their 
country  extended  along  the  fea  coaft  from  Paukatuk 
to  Conncfticut  river.  About  the  year  1630,  this 
powerful  tribe  extended  their  conquefts  over  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  Connedicut,  over  all  Long  Ifland,  and 
part  of  Narraganfet.  Saflacus,  who  was  the  grand 
monarch  of  the  whole  country,  was  king  of  this  na- 
tion. The  feat  of  his  dominion  was  at  New  London ; 
the  ancient  Indian  name  of  which  was  Pequot. 

The  Moliegans  were  a  numerous  tribe,  and  their 
territory  extenfive.    Their  ancient  claim,  which  was 
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furVeyed  and  fettled  by  commifiioners  from  queen  Anne  Conne^i- 

in  1 705,  comprehended  all  New  London  county,  ex- 

cept  a  narrow  ftrip  of  about  eight  miles  wide,  on  the       ^  "' 

fea  coaft,  almoft  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Windham, 

and  a  part  of  the  counties  of  Tolland  and  Hartford. 

Uncas,  diftinguiflied  for  his  friendftiip  to  the  Englirti, 

was  the  Sachem  of  this  tribe. 

The  Podunks  Inhabited  Eaft  Hartford,  and  the  cir- 
cumjacent country.  The  firft  Sachem  of  this  tribe, 
of  whom  the  Englifti  had  any  knowledge,  was  Ta- 
tanimoo.  He  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  more 
than  2CO  fighting  men. 

The  firft  grant  of  Connefticut  was  made  by  the 
Plymouth  council  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  in  1630, 
and  confirmed  by  his  majefty  in  council  the  fame  year. 
This  grant  comprehended  all  that  part  of  New  Eng- 
land which  lies  weft  from  Narraganfett  river,  1 20  miles 
on  the  fea  coaft,  from  thence,  in  latitude  and  breadth 
aforefaid,  to  the  fouth  fea.  The  year  following,  the 
earl  affigned  this  grant  to  lord  Say  and  Seal,  lord 
Brook,  and  nine  others. 

No  Englifti  fettlements  were  attempted  in  Connec-. 
ticut  until  the  year  1633,  when  a  number  of  Indian 
traders,  having  purchafed  of  Zequaffon  and  Natawa- 
nute,  two  principal  Sachems,  a  tradl  of  land  at  the 
mouth  of  Little  river  in  Windfor,  built  a  houfe  and 
fortified  it,  and  ever  after  maintained  their  right  of 
foil  upon  the  river. 

The  fame  year,  a  little  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Enghfti,  a  company  of  Dutch  traders  came  to  Hart- 
ford, and  built  a  houfe  which  they  called  the  H'lrf:  of 
Good  Hope,  and  erefted  a  fmall  fort,  in  which  they 
planted  two  cannon.  .  The  remains  of  this  fettlement 
are  ftill  vlfible  on  the  bank  of  Connefticut  river.  This 
was  the  only  fettlement  of  the  Dutch  in  Connefticut 
in  tliefe  ancient  times.  The  Dutch,  and  after  them 
the  province  of  New  York,  for  a  long  time  claimed  as 
far  eaft  as  the  weftern  bank  of  Connefticut  river.  It 
belongs  to  the  profeffed  hiftorlan  to  prove  or  difprove 
the  juftice  of  this  claim.  Douglas  fays,  "  The  par>. 
tition  line  between  New  York  and  Connefticut,  as 
eftabhfiied  December  i.  1664,  irom.  the  mouth 
of  Memoroncok  river,  a  little  weft  from  Byram  river, 
N.  N.  W.  and  was  the  ancient  eajlcrly  limits  of  Ne-w 
Tork,  until  November  23.  1683,  when  the  line  was 
run  nearly  the  fame  as  it  is  now  fettled."  If  Douglas 
is  right,  the  New  York  claim  could  not  have  been  well 
founded. 

In  1634,  Lwd  Say  and  Seal,  &c.  fent  over  a  fmall 
number  of  men,  who  built  a  fort  at  Saybrook,  and  held 
a  treaty  with  the  Pequot  Indians,  who  in  a  formal 
manner  gave  to  the  Englifti  their  right  to  Connefticut 
river  and  the  adjacent  country. 

In  1635,  the  Plymouth  council  granted  to  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  aU  lands  between  Narraganfett  and  Con- 
nefticut  rivers,  and  back  into  the  country  as  far 
as  Maftachufets  fouth  line.  This  covered  a  part  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick's  patent,  and  occafioned  fome 
difputes  in  the  colony.  There  were  feveral  attempts  to 
"revive  the  Hamilton  claim,  but  were  never  profccuted. 

In  October  of  this  year,  about  fixty  perfons  from 
Newtown,  Dorchefter,  and  Watertown,  in  Mafiachu- 
fets,  came  and  fettled  at  Hartford,  Wethersfield,  and 
Windfor,  in  Connedicut ;  and  the  June  following  the 
U  u  a  fit. 
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famous  Mr  Hooker  and  his  company  came  and  fettled 
at  Hartford,  and  was  a  friend  and  father  to  the  colony 
to  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  firft  court  held  in  Connedicut  was  at  Hartford, 
April  26.  1636. 

The  year  1637  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  war  with 
the  Pequots.    This  warlike  nation  had,  for  fome  time, 
been  troublefome  neighbours.  They  folicited  the  Nar- 
raganfetts  to  join  them  in  extirpating  the  Englifh. 
They  had  furprized  and  killed  feveral  of  the  Englifii 
upon  Connefticut  river.  Thefe  threatening  appearan- 
ces and  aftual  hoftilities  induced  the  three  colonies 
of  Maffachufets,  Plymouth,  and  Connefticut,  to  com- 
bine their  forces,  to  carry  the  war  into  their  country, 
and  to  attempt  the  entire  deftruftion  of  the  whole 
tribe.    Myantonomo,  the  Narraganfet  Sachem,  and 
Uncas,  Sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  fent  to  the  Englifh 
and  offered  their  fervice  to  join  with  them  againft  the 
Pequots.    Forces  were  accordingly  raifed  in  all  the 
colonies  ;  but  thofe  of  Connedlicut,  on  account  of 
their  vicinity  to  the  enemy,  were  firft  In  aftlon.  Cap- 
tain Mafon,  with  80  Englifh  and  100  Indians  from 
Connefticut  river,  proceeded  by  water  to  the  Narra- 
ganfett's  country,  where  200  of  that  tribe  joined  him. 
On  the  24th  of  May,  they  began  their  march  for  Saf- 
facus  fort  on  Pequot,  now  Thames  river.    They  af- 
terwards determined  firft  to  affault  Myftic  fort,  which 
was  fituated  between  them  and  Pequot  river.    On  the 
morning  of  the  26th  of  May  the  attack  was  made. 
The  Indians,  after  a  midnight  revel,  were  buried  in  a 
deep  fletp.     At  the  moment  of  their  approach,  the 
eentinel  happened  to  be  gone  into  a  wigwam  to  light 
his  pipe.    The  barking  of  a  dog  gave  the  alarm.  The 
Indians  awoke,  feized  their  arrows,  and  began  their 
hideous  yell     They  were  joined  in  their  tremendous 
noife  by  the  Indians  in  the  EngHHi  army,  who  were 
in  the  rear  and  afraid  to  approach.    The  battle  was 
warm  and  bloody,  and  the  vidlory  complete.  The 
fort  was  taken  -  about  70  wigwams  burnt  — 50  or  60 
©f  the  Indians  were  killed — many  were  wounded  and 
taken,  and  the  reft  efcaped.    Saffacus  and  his  warriors 
at  Pequot,  ftruck  with  terror  at  the  news  of  this  de- 
feat, demoliOied  their  principal  fort,  burnt  their  wig- 
wams, and  fled  to  the  wettward.    Capt.  Stoughton, 
with  1 60  men  from  Maffachufets,  had  by  this  time 
arrived  at  Saybrook.    He  with  his  forces  joined  Cap- 
tain Mafon  and  purfued  the  Indians,  and  overtook  and 
furrounded  them  in  a  great  fwamp  near  Fairfield.  A 
Sachem  and  ninety-nine  women  and  children  came  out 
and  delivered  themfelves  up  to  theh-  purfuers.  Terms 
of  peace  were  offered  to  the  reft  :  but  after  a  fhort 
parley  they  determined,  that  as  they  had  lived  they 
would  die  together.     There  were  about   80  who 
made  this  refolution.    Part  of  thcfe  efcaped  by  means 
'  of  the  darknefs  of  the  night.    The  reft  were  either 
killed  or  taken.     In  this  adion  the  Indians  had  guns, 
which  is  the  firft  account  of  their  having  ufed  them. 
Saffacus  fled  to  the  Mohawks,  by  wh' m  it  is  reported 
he  was  murdered ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  and 
his  company  incorporated  with  them.    Many  of  the 
Indian  captives  were  unjuftifiably  fent  to  Bermudas  and 
fold  for  flaves.    The  Pequot  tribe  was  wholly  extin- 
guiflied.    This  fucctfsful  expedition  ftruck  the  Indi- 
ans that  remained  with  fuch  terror,  as  rcftrained  them 
iroi-n  open  hoililities  for  near  forty  years  after. 


The  Englifh  thus  obtained  the  country  eafl  of  the  Connedti^ 
Dutch  fettlements,  by  right  of  conqueft.  The  pur- 
fuit  of  the  Indians  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  " 
lands  on  the  fea  coafl  from  Saybrook  to  Fairfield.  It 
was  reported  to  be  a  very  fine  country.  This  favour- 
able report  induced  Meffrs  Eaton  and  Hopkins,  two 
very  refpeftable  London  merchants,  and  Mr  Daven- 
port, a  man  of  diftinguiflied  piety  and  abilities,  with 
their  company,  who  arrived  this  year  (1637)  from 
London,  to  think  of  this  part  of  the  country  as  the 
place  of  their  fettlement.  Their  friends  in  Maffachu- 
fets, forry  tg  part  with  fo  valuable  a  company,  dif- 
fuaded  them  from  their  purpofe.  Influenced,  how- 
ever, by  the  promifing  profpefts  which  the  country  af- 
forded, and  flattering  themfelves  that  they  fhould  be 
out  of  the  jurifdiftion  of  a  general  governor,  with 
which  the  country  was  from  time  to  time  threatened, 
they  determined  to  proceed.  Accordingly,  in  March 
1638,  with  the  confent  of  their  friends  on  Connecti- 
cut river,  they  fettled  at  New  Haven,  and  laid  the  - 
foundation  of  a  flourifhing  colony,  of  which  Quinni- 
piak,  now  New  Haven,  was  the  chief  town.  The 
firft  public  worfliip,  in  this  new  plantation,  was  at- 
tended on  Lord's  day,  April  18.  1638,  under  a  large 
fpreading  oak.  The  Rev.  Mr  Davenport  preached 
from  Matt.  iii.  i.  on  the  temptations  of  the  wildernefs. 
Both  colonies,  by  voluntary  compaft,  formed  them- 
felves into  diftinft  commonwealths,  and  remained  fo 
until  their  union  in  1665. 

In  16391  the  three  towns  on  Connefticut  river,  al- 
ready mentioned,  finding  themfelves  without  the  li- 
mits of  any  jurIfdI£lIon,  formed  themfelves  into  a  body 
politic,  and  agreed  upon  articles  of  civil  government. 
Thefe  articles  were  the  foundation  of  Conneftlcut 
charter,  which  was  granted  In  1662.  The  fubftance 
of  the  articles,  fo  far  as  they  refpeft  the  holding  of 
aflemblies,  the  time  and  manner  of  elefting  magiftrates 
and  other  civil  officers  (except  that  in  the  old  con.- 
federation  no  perfon  was  to  be  chofen  governor  mora 
than  once  in  two  years),  and  the  extent  of  legiflative 
powers,  was  transferred  into,  and  eftablifhed  in  faid 
charter. 

The  firft  church  was  gathered  in  New  Haven  this 
year,  and  confifted  of  feven  members.  Thefe  were 
chofen  by  the  fettlers  after  Mr  Davenport  had  preach- 
ed from  the  words  of  Solomon,  *  Wifdom  hath  build- 
*  ed  her  houfe,  fhe  hath  hewed  out  her  feven  pillars.-' 
Thefe  men  were  indeed  the  pillars  of  the  church,  to 
whom  the  reft  were  added  as  they  became  qualified^ 
They  were  alfo  the  court  to  try  all  civil  aAIons. 

The  firft  fettlers  in  New  Haven  had  all  things  com- 
mon ;  all  purchafes  were  made  In  the  name  and  for  the 
ufe  of  the  whole  plantation  ;  and  the  lands  were  ap- 
portioned out  to  each  family  according  to  their  num- 
ber and  original  ftock. 

At  tlieir  firft  election,  in  Oftober  1639,  MrThec* 
philus  Eaton  was  chofen  governor  for  the  firft  year. 
Their  eleftions,  by  agreement,  were  to  be  annual; 
and  the  word  of  God  their  only  rule  in  conducing 
the  affairs  of  government  in  the  plantation. 

In  1 643,  the  articles  of  confederation  between  the 
four  New  England  colonies,  mentioned  under  the  ar* 
tide  New  England,  were  unanlmonfly  adopted  by 
the  colonies  of  New  Haven  and  Conneftlcut. 

The  Englifh  fettlement  on  Delaware,  which  was 
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eonncdi-  under  the  juvifdiftlon  of  New  Haven,  was  furprized 
cut.     by  the  Swedes,  and  the  people  put  in  irons,  under  a 

'"■"V""^  falfe  pretence  that  they  were  entering  into  a  confpi- 
racy  with  the  Indians  to  extirpate  the  Swedes. 

The  general  court  of  New  Haven,  this  year,  efta- 
blifhed  it  as  a  fundamental  article  not  to  be  dlfputed. 
That  none  be  admitted  as  free  burgefles  but  church 
members,  and  that  none  but  fuch  fhould  vote  at  elec- 
tions. They  alfo  ordained,  That  each  town  choofe 
from  among  themfelves  judges  (church  members)  to  be 
a  court,  to  have  cognizance  of  all  civil  adlions  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  pounds  ;  and  of  criminal  caufes,  where 
the  punifhment  was,  fitting  in  the  flocks,  whipping, 
and  fining  not  exceeding  five  pounds.  There  was  li- 
berty of  appe-cd  from  this  to  the  court  of  magiftrates. 
The  court  of  magiftrates  confifted  of  all  the  magi- 
ftrates throughout  thti  colony,  who  were-'to  meet  twice 
a-year  at  New  Haven,  for  the  trial  of  all  capital  cau- 
fes. Six  made  a  quorum.  The  general  court  was  to 
confift  of  the  governor,  deputy-governor,  magiftrates, 
and  two  reprefentatives  from  each  town.  The  annual 
elf  6t:ion  of  officers  of  government  was  at  this  time  efta- 
bliftied,  and  has  ever  fmce  continued. 

The  unfettled  ftate  of  the  colony  had  hitherto  pre- 
vented their  eftabllfliing  a  code  of  laws.  To  fupply 
this  defeft,  the  general  court  ordered,  *  That  the  ju- 
dicial laws  of  God,  as  they  were  delivered  to  Moles, 
and  as  they  are  a  fence  to  the  moral,  bemg  neither 
typical  nor  ceremonial,  nor  having'  any  reference  to 
Canaan,  lhall  be  accounted  of  moral  equity  and  gene- 
rally bind  all  offenders,  and  be  rule  to  all  the  courts 
in  this  jurifdiclion  in  their  proceedings  againft  offen- 
ders, until  they  be  branched  out  into  particulars  here- 
after.' 

About  this  time  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Mo- 
hegan  and  Narraganfett  Indians.  A  perfonal  quarrel 
between  Myantonomo,  facliera  of  the  Narraganfetts, 
and  Uncas  fachem  of  the  Mohegans,  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  war.  Myantonomo  ralfed  an  army  of  900 
warriors,  and  marched  towards  the  Mohegan  country. 
Uncas  by  his-  fpies  received  timely  notice  of  their  ap- 
proach. His  feat  of  refidence  was  in  fome  part  of 
Norwich.  He  quickly  collected  600  of  his  braveft 
warriors,  and  told  them,  '  The  Narraganfetts ,  muft 
not  come  into  our  town ;  we  muft  meet  them.'  They 
accordingly  marched  about  three  miles  to  a  large  plain, 
where  the  two  armies  met,  and  halted  within  bow-ftiot 
of  each  other.  A  parley  was  propofed  by  Uncas,  and 
agreed  to  by  Myantonomo.  The  fachems  met,  and 
Uncas  addreffed  his  enemy  as  follows.  *  You  have  a 
great  many  brave  men  :  fo  have  I.  You  and  I  have 
quarrelled  ;  but  thefe  warriors,  what  have  they  done  ? 
Shall  they  die  to  avenge  a  private  quarrel  between  us  ? 
No.  Come  like  a  brave  man,  as  you  pretend  to  be, 
and  let  us  fight.  If  you  kill  me,  my  men  ftiall  be 
yours;  if  I  kill  you,  your  men  fliall  be  mine.'  Myan- 
tonomo repliedj:  '  My  men  came  to  fight,  and  they 
fliall  fight.'  Uncas,  like  an  experienced  warrior,  a- 
ware  of  the  refult  of  the  conference  from  the  fuperior 
force  of  his  enemy,  had  previoufly  fignified  to  his  men, 
that  if  Myantonomo  refufed  to  fight  him  in  fingle 
combat,  he  would  immediately  fall,  which  was  to  be 
the  fignal  for  them  to  begin  the  attack.  As  foon 
therefore  as  Myantonomo  had  finifhed  his  laconic 
geech,.  Uncas  dropped  :  his  men  inftantly  obeyed  the 
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fignal,  and  poured  in  a  fhower  of  arrows  upon  the  un-  Conne<ai. 
fufpefting  Narraganfetts,  and  rufliing  on  with  their  ,  "J'* 
hoiTid  yells  and  favage  fiercenefs,  put  them  to  flight.  ' 
Many  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  the  reft  were  clofcly 
purfued,  and  fome  were  precipitately  driven  down 
craggy  precipices,  and  dafhed  in  pieces.  At  a  place 
called,  from  this  event,  Sachem's  plains  Uncas  over- 
took and  feized  Myantonomo  by  the  fiioulder.  They 
fat  down  together ;  and  Uncas  with  a  hoop  called  in 
his  men,  and  the  battle  ceafed.  Doubtful  what  to  do 
with  the  royal  prifoner,  Uncas  and  his  warriors,  in 
council,  determined  to  carry  him  to  the  governor  and 
council  at  Hartford,  and  be  advifed  by  them.  Thitherhe  ' 
was  accordingly  condufted.  The  governor  having  advi- 
fed with  his  council,  told  Uncas,  that  the  Englifh  were 
not  then  at  war  with  the  Narraganfetts,  and  of  courfe 
that  it  was  not  proper  for  them  to  intermeddle  in  the 
matter.  Uncas  was  left  to  do  with  him  as  he  pleafed. 
Myantonomo  was  conduced  back  to  the  plain  where 
he  was  taken,  and  put  to  death  by  Uncas  himfelf. 
The  tragic  fcene  did  not  end  with  his  death.  Uncas, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Indians,  with  his  tomahawk 
cut  off  a  large  piece  of  flefli  from  the  fhoulder  of  his 
flaughtered  enemy,  broiled  and  eat  it,  faying,  witlv 
an  air  of  favage  triumph,  '  It  is  the  fweeteft  meat  I 
ever  eat.  It  makes  me  have  a  ftout  heart.'  His  body 
was  afterwards  buried,  and  a  pillar  erefted  over  it, 
the  remains  of  which  are  vifible  to  this  day. 

The  Narraganfetts  were  greatly  enraged  at  the  death 
of  their  prince,  and  refolved  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
Mohegans.  The  united  colonies  interpofed  to  pre- 
vent a  war  between  them,  but  in  vam.  The  Na  ra- 
ganfetts  refolutely  declared,  they  would  continue  the 
war  until  they  had  Uncas's  head.  But  as  Uncas  had 
ever  been  a  friend  to  the  Englifh,  they  joined  him  a>- 
gainft  his  enemies,  and  were  victorious.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  enmity  of  the  Narraganfetts  to  the  Eng- 
lifti,  that  they  afterwards  fent  fome  of  their  men  to 
Uncas,  with  large  prefents,  to  induce  him  to  join  with 
them  in  a  war  with  the  colonies.  Uncas  replied, 
"  Go  tell  your  king  that  I  will  go  to  Norwich,  and 
advife  with  Major  John  Mafon  and  Mr  Fitch  ;  if  they 
tell  me  to  join  him  and  fight  againft  the  Englifh,  I 
will  join  him."  In  the  war  that  happened  foon  after, 
Uncas  affifted  the  Englifh,  and  the  Narraganfetts  were 
fubdued,  and  never  after  were  formidable. 

In  confideration  of  the  fuccefs  and  increafe  of  the 
New  England  colonies,  and  that  they  had  been  of  no 
charge  to  the  nation,  and  in  profpeft  of  their  being 
in  future  very  ferviceable  to  it,  the  Englifh  parlia- 
ment, March  10.  1643,  granted  them  an  exemp- 
tion from  all  cuftoms,  fubudies,  and  other  duties,  until 
further  order. 

In  1644,  the  Conneilicut  adventurers  purchafed  of 
Mr  Fenwicky  agent  for  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  and  Lord 
Brook,  their  right  to  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  for 
L.  1600. 

The  hiftory  of  Conne£licut  is  marked  with  tracas 
of  the  fame  fpirit  which  has  been  mentioned  as 
charafteriftic  of  the  Maffachufets,  in.  different  ftages 
of  their  hiftory.  Indeed,  as  Maffachufets  was  the 
ftock  whence  Connecticut  proceeded,  this  is  to  be  ex- 
peCled. 

The  colonies  of  Connefticut  and  New  Haven,  from 
their  firft  fettlement,  increafed  rapidly  ;  traCts  of  land 
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ConneAl-  were  purchafed  of  the  Indians,  and  new  towns  fettled 
from  Stamford  to  Stonington,  and  far  back  into  the 
'  ■i^'^  countiy,  when,  in  i66i,  Major  John  Mafon,  as  agent 
for  the  colony,  bought  of  the  natives  all  lands  which 
had  not  befoi-e  been  purchafed  by  particular  towns, 
.and  made  a  public  furrender  of  them  to  the  colony,  in 
the  prcfencc  of  the  general  afiembly.    Having  done 
thefe  things,  the  colonies  petitioned  King  Charles  II. 
for  a  cliarttr,  and  their  petition  was  granted.  His 
Majefty,  on  the  23d  of  April  1662,  iffued  his  letters 
patent  under  the  great  feal,  ordaining  that  the  colony 
of  Connedlicut  fhould  for  ever  hereafter  be  one  body 
corporate  and  politic,  In  fa£l  and  in  name,  confirming  to 
them  their  ancient  grant  and  purchafe,  and  fixing  their 
boundaries  as  follows,  viz.  '*  All  that  part  of  his  Ma- 
jefty's  dominions  in  New  England,  in  America,  bound- 
ed eaft  by  Nanaganfett  river,  commonly  called  Narra- 
ganfett  bay,  where  the  river  falleth  into  the  fea  ;  and 
on  the  north  by  the  line  of  Maffachufets  plantation, 
and  on  the  fouth  by  the  fea,  and  in  longitude  as  the 
line  of  the  Maffachufets  colony,  running  from  eaft  to 
weft,  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  faid  Narraganfe  tt  bay  on 
the  eaft,  to  the  fouth  fea  on  the  weft  pai-t,  with  the 
iflands  thereunto  belonging."    This  charter  has  ever 
fince  remained  the  bafis  of  the  government  of  Con- 
nefticut. 

Stich  was  the  ignorance  of  the  Europeans  refpeft- 
ing  the  geography  of  America,  when  they  fii  ft  affumed 
the  right  of  giving  away  lands  which  the  God  of  na- 
ture had  long  before  given  to  the  Indians,  that  their 
patents  extended  they  knew  not  where,  many  of  them 
were  of  doubtful  conftru6lion,  and  very  often  covered 
each  other  in  part,  and  have  produced  innumerable 
difputes  and  mifchiefs  in  the  colonies,  fome  of  which 
are  not  fettled  to  this  day.  Connefticut  conftrued  her 
charter  literally,  and  pafling  over  New  York,  which 
was  then  in  poffeffion  of  the  fubjefts  of  a  Chriftian 
prince,  claimed,  in  latitude  and  breadth  mentioned 
therein,  to  the  South  Sea.  Accordingly  purchafes 
were  made  of  the  Indians,  on  the  Delaware  river,  weft 
of  the  weftern  bounds  of  New  York,  and  within  the 
fuppofed  limits  of  Connedlicut  charter,  and  fettle- 
nients  were  made  thereon  by  people  from.,  and  under 
the  jurlfdiftion  of,  Conneflicut.  The  charter  of  Penn- 
fylvania,  granted  to  William  Penn,  In  1681,  covered 
thefe  fettlements.  This  laid  the  foundation  for  a  dif- 
pute,  which  for  a  long  time  wns  maintained  with 
warmth  on  both  fides.  The  inatter  was  at  laft  fub- 
mitted  to  gentlemen  chofen  for  the  purpofe,  who  de- 
cided the  difpute  In  favour  of  Pennfylvanla.  Many, 
however,  ftill  affert  the  jullice  of  the  Connecticut 
.claim.  The  ftate  of  Connecticut  has  lately  ceded  to 
Congrefs  all  their  lands  weft  of  Pennfylvania,  except  a 
referveof  20  miles  fquare.  This  cefiion  Congrefs  have 
accepted,  and  thereby  indubitably  eftablilhed  the  right 
•of  Connecticut  to  the  referve. 

The  colony  of  New  Haven,  though  unconnedl- 
^ed  with  the  colony  of  Connedlicut,  was  compre- 
hended within  the  limits  of  their  charter,  and,  as 
they  concluded,  within  their  juriidlAIon.  But  New 
Haven  remonftratcd  againft  their  claim,  and  refufed  to 
unite  with  them  until  they  Ihould  hear  from  Eng- 
land. It  wac  not  until  the  yera-  1665,  when  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  king's  commlflioners  had  a  defign  upon 
the  New  England  charters,  that  thefe  two  colonies 


formed  a  union,  which  has  ever  fince  amicably  fubfifted  Connc 
between  them,  '^"^'^ 
In  1672,  the  laws  of  the  colony  were  revlfed,  and  ^ 
the  general  court  ordered  them  to  be  printed ;  and  al- 
fo,  that  "  every  family  fhould  buy  one  of  the  law 
books  ;  fuch  as  pay  in  filver,  to  have  a  book  for  12  d. 
fuch  as  pay  In  wheat,  to  pay  a  peck  and  half  a  book  ; 
and  fuch  as  pay  in  peafe,  to  pay  2  s.  a  book,  the  peafe 
at  38.  the  bufiiel."  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  this  early 
and  univerfal  fpread  of  law  books,  that  the  people  of 
Conneftlcut  are  to  this  day  fo  fond  of  the  law.  In 
1750,  the  laws  of  ConneAIcut  were  again  revifed,  ami 
pubhflied  In  a  fmall  folio  volume  of  258  pages.  I)r 
Douglas  obferves,  that  they  were  the  moft  natural,  e- 
qultable,  plain,  and  concife  code  of  laws  for  plantations 
hitherto  extant."  There  has  been  a  revifion  of  tiienl 
fince  the  peace,  in  which  they  were  greatly  and  veiy 
judicioufly  fimplified. 

T}4e  years  1675  and  1676  were  dlftinguiflKd  by 
the  wars  with  Philip  and  his  Indians,  and  with  the 
NarraganfettR,  by  which  the  colony  was  thrown  into 
great  dittrefs  and  confufion.  The  Inroads  of  the  en- 
raged favagcs  were  marked  with  cruel  murders,  and 
with  fire  and  devaftation. 

In  1684,  the  charter  of  Maffachufets  bay  and  Ply- 
mouth were  taken  away,  in  confequence  of  Q_uo 
warrantos  which  had  been  iffued  againft  them.  The 
charter  of  Conne£lIcut  would  have  fliared  the  fame  fate, 

had  It  not  been  for  Wadfworth,  Efq;  who, 

having  very  artfully  procured  it  when  it  was  on  the 
point  of  being  delivered  up,  buried  it  under  an  oak 
tree  in  Hartford,  where  it  remained  until  all  danger 
was  over,  and  then  was  dug  up  and  reaffumed. 

Conne£licut  has  ever  made  rapid  advances  in  popu- 
lation. There  have  been  more  emigrations  from  this 
than  from  any  of  the  other  ftates,  and  yet  it  is  at  pre- 
fent  full  of  inhabitants.  This  Increafe,  under  the  di- 
vine benedi6tion,  may  be  afcribed  to  feveral  caufes. 
The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  induftrious,  fagacious 
huPjandmen.  Their  farms  furnlfh  them  with  all  the 
neceffaries,  moft  of  tlie  conveniences,  and  but  few  of 
the  luxuries,  of  life.  They  of  courfe  are  generally  tem- 
perate, and.  If  they  choofe,  can  fubfift  with  as  much 
independence  as  is  confiftent  with  happlnefs.  The  fub- 
fiflence  of  the  farmer  Is  fubflantial,  and  does  not  de- 
pend on  incidental  clrcurnftances,  like  that  of  moft  o- 
ther  profcffions.  There  is  no  neceffity  of  fcrving  an 
apprentlceflilp  to  the  bufinefs,  nor  of  a  large  flock  of 
money  to  commence  it  to  advantage.  Farmers,  who 
deal  much  In  barter,  have  lefs  need  of  money  than  any 
other  clafs  of  people.  The  eafe  with  which  a  com- 
fortable fubfiftence  is  obtained,  Induces  the  hufband- 
man  to  marry  young.  The  cultivation  of  his  farm 
makes  him  ftrong  and  healthful.  He  toils  cheerfully 
through  the  day — eats  the  fruit  of  his  own  labour  with 
a  gladfome  heart — at  night  devoutly  thnnks  his  boun- 
teous God  for  his  daily  bleifings — retires  to  reft,  and 
his  fleep  is  fweet.  Such  circumftances  as  thefe  have 
greatly  contributed  to  the  amazing  increafe  of  inhabi- 
tants in  this  ftate. 

Befides,  the  people  live  under  a  free  government, 
and  have  no  fear  of  a  tyrant.  There  are  no  overgrown 
eftates,  with  rich  and  ambitious  landlords,  to  have  an 
undue  and  pernicious  influence  in  the  election  or  civil 
officers.   Property  is  equally  enough  divided,  and  mull 
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continue  to  be  fo  as  long  as  cftates  defcend  as  they  now 
do.  No  perfon  is  prohibited  from  voting,  or  from 
being  eleftcd  into  office,  on  account  of  his  poverty. 
He  who  has  the  moil  merit,  not  he  who  has  the  moit 
money,  is  generally  chofen  into  pubhc  office.  As  in- 
ft  -,nces  of  this,  it  is  to  be  obfervcd,  that  many  of  the 
citizens  of  Connefticut,  from  the  humble  walks  of  life, 
have  arifen  to  the  firft  offices  in  the  ftate,  and  filled 
them  with  dignity  and  reputation.  That  bafe  bufinefs 
of  ekftioneering,  which  is  fo  diredlly  calculated  to  in- 
troduce wicked  and  defigning  men  into  office,  is  yet 
but  little  known  in  Connefticut.  A  man  who  v/ifhes 
tv  be  chofen  into  office,  acts  wifely  for  that  end,  when 
he  keeps  his  defires  to  himfclf. 

A  thirit  for  learning  prevails  among  all  ranks  of 
people  in  th-e  ftate.  More  of  the  young  men  in  Con- 
iieiticut,  in  proportion  to  tlieir  numbers,  receive  a 
public  education,  than  in  any  of  the  Hates.  Dr  Frank- 
hn  and  other  literary  characters  have  honoured  this 
ftate  by  faying,  that  it  is  the  Athens  of  America. 

The  revolution,  which  fo  elTentially  affefted  the  go- 
vernments of  moft  of  the  colonies,  produced  no  very 
perceptible  alteration  in  the  government  of  Connefti- 
GUt.  While  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  Great  Britain, 
they  elected  their  own  govetnors,  and  all  fubordinate 
civil  officers,  and  made  their  own  laws  in  the  fame 
manner  and  with  as  little  control  as  they  now  do. 
Gonneiticut  has  ever  been  a  republic,  and  perhaps  as 
perfeft  and  as  happy  a  republic  as  has  ever  cxilled. 
While  other  ftates,  more  monarchical  in  their  govern- 
ment and  manners,  have  been  under  a  neceffity  of  un- 
dertaking the  difficult  taflc  of  altering  their  old,  or 
forming  new  conftitutions,  and  of  changing  their  mo- 
narchical for  republican  manners,  Connetticut  has 
uninterruptedly  proceeded  in  her  old  track,  both  as  to 
government  and  manners;  and  by  thefe  means  has  a- 
voided  thofe  convuUions' which  have  rent  other  ftates 
into  violent  parties. 

CONNECTION,  or  Connexion,  the  relation  or 
dependence  of  one  thing  upon  another. 

Connection,  or  Continuity,  in  the  drama,  confifts 
in,  the  joining  of  the  feveral  fcenes  together. 

The  connexion  is  faid  to  be  obferved,  when  the 
fcenes  of  an  a£l  fucceed  one  another  immediately, 
and  are  fo  joined  as  that  the  ftage  is  never  left 
empty. 

CONNECTIVES,  in  grammar,  one  of  tlie  four 
fpecies  under  which,  according  to  Mr  Harris,  all  words 
may  be  included.  They  are  of  two  kinds;  and  as  they 
conneA  fentences  or  w^ords^  are  called  by  the  different 
names  oivonjund'ions  vlxiA  prepojtt'tons.    See  Grammar. 

CONNIVENT  VALVES,  in  anatomy,  thofe  wrin* 
kles,  cellules,  and  vafcules,  which  are  found  in  the  in- 
lide  of  the  two  inteftines  ilium  and  jejunum.  See  A- 
NATO  MY  n"^"  9V  et  feq. 

CONNOISSEUR,  a  French  term,  of  late  ufed  in 
Englifti  :  it  literally  denotes  a  perfon  well  verfed  in  any 
thing  ;  being  formed  of  the  verb  conno'itret  *'  to  know, 
underftand."  Hence  it  comes  to  be  ufed  in  our  lan- 
guage for  a  critic,  or  perfon  who  is  a  thorough  judge 
or  mafter  in  any  way>  particularly  in.  matters  of  paint- 
ing and  fculpture. 

CONNOR  (Bernard),  a  learned  phyfician,  was  born 
in  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  Ireland,  about  the  year 
2  666.  Having  determined  to  apply  himfelf  ta  the  ftudy 
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of  phyfic,lie  went  to  "France, nnd  reHded  fo'i-iet'me  inthe 
univeriity  of  Montpelier.  Afterwards  hv  went  to  Paris; 
where  he  obtained  great  ficiil  in  m^jdicine,  anatomy, 
and  chemiilry,  ^  From  thence  he  travelled  to  Venice, 
with  the  two  tons  of  the  high-chancellor  of  Poland; 
and  then  taking  a  tour  through  great  part  of  Ger- 
many, went  to  Warfaw,  where  he  was  made  phvft- 
cian  to  king  John  Sobielki.  In  1695,  he  came  to 
England,  read  a  courfe  of  lefturf  :!  in  Londo'i  and 
Oxford,  and  became  member  of  the  Roy  -il  S.  cictyand 
College  of  Phyficians  ;  artcrwarilr,,  being  invited  ta 
Cambridge,  he  read  public  Itclures  there,  and  made 
various  experiments  in  cheiniitry.  He  has  rendered 
himfelf  memorable  for  a  philoiophical  and  medical  trea- 
tife  in  Latin,  entitled  Evangelium  Medici,  i.  e.  ««  the 
Phyfician's  Gofpel  ;"  tending  to  explain  the  miracles 
performed  by  Chrift  as  natural  events,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  philofophy.  He  wrote  alfo  a  hiltory 
01  Poland;  and  died  in  1698,  aged  32. 

Connor,  a  city  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim and  province  of  Ulfter.  W.  Long.  6.  30.  N. 
Lat;  54.  50. 

CON  OCARPUS,  button-\vood:  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
4.8th  order,  ./Iggregatce.  The'  corolla  is  pentapeta- 
lous;  the  feeds  naked,  folitary,  inferior;  the  flowers 
^ggi'^g^^^-  There  are  two  fpecies,  the  eredla  and 
procumbens,  both  natives  of  the  Weft  Indies.  They 
rife  to  the  height  of  about  16  feet,  but  are  trees  of  no 
beauty,  nor  is  the  wood  of  them  ufed  for  any  mechanic 
purpofe  in  the  countries  where  they  grow  naturally.. 
They  are,  however,  prefervcd  in  fome  botanic  gardens 
in  Britain  for  the  lake  of  variety 

CONOID,  in  geometry,  a  folid  body,  generated 
by  the  revolution  of  a  conic  fetlion  about  it*  axis.  See 
Conic  Sections . 

CONOIDES,  in  anatomj^,  a  gland  found  in  the 
third  ventricle  of  the  brain,  called  pinealis,  from  its 
refemblance  to  a  pine-apple.    See  Anatomy,  n°  132. 

CONON,  the  renowned  Athenian  general  and  ad- 
miral, flourifhed  394  years  before  Chrift.  See  Atti- 
ca, n°  162,  163.  After  his  defeat  by  Lyfander,  he 
fled  to  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus  :  after  which  he  put 
himfelf  under  the  protection  of  Artaxerxes  king  of 
Perfia  ;  with  whofe  army  he  delivered  Athens  from 
the  oppreffion  of  ftrangers,  and  rebuilt  its  walls.  la 
the  360th  year  of  Rome,  he  beat  the  Lacedemonians 
in  a  fea-fight  near  Cnidus  upon  the  coaft  of  Afia,  de- 
prived them  of  the  fovereign  rule  they  had  on  fea  ever 
fmce  the  taking  of  Athens,  and  had  fome  other  confi- 
derable  advantages  over  them  ;  but  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Teribazus  a  Perfian,  who  envied  his  glory,  he 
was  put  to  death.. 

CONOPS,  in  zoology  ;  a  genus  of  Infefts  belong-  - 
ing  to  the  order  diptera,  the  charadlers  of  which  are; 
The  roftrum  is  porrefted,  and  jointed  like  a  knee.  The 
antennas  terminate  by  a  flat  and  folid  articulation,  re- 
fembling  the  bowl  of  a  fpoon,  with  a  lateral  briftle<, 
which  when  clofely  examined  appears  to  be  very  hairy. 
Of  this  genus  there  are  feveral  fpecies.-  i.  The 
calcitrans  is  to  be  found  every  where,  efpecially 
in  autumn,  when  it  haralTes  the  horfes,  and  draws 
blood  from  them  -with  its  fting.  1.  The  macroce- 
phala  might  at  firft  fight  be  miftaken  for  a  fpecies  of 
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Conovhim  wafp.     It  is  fmooth ; 

lemon-colour,  as  are  the  poifers;  the  feet  are  dun- 
coloured.  Tlje  thorax  is  variegated  with  black  and 
reddlfli  dun.  The  fame  takes  place  with  refpedl  to 
the  fegments  of  the  ahdomen ;  fome  of  which  are  edged 
with  lemon-colour,  chiefly  the  fecond,  and  part  of 
the  third,  towards  the  fides.  The  wings  are  brown, 
watered,  and  clouded.  This  beautiful  conops  is  found 
in  meadows.  There  are  eleven  or  twelve  other  fpe- 
cies. 

CONOVIUM,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  the  Ordo- 
vices,  in  Britain.  From  its  ruins  arofe,  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  four  miles,  Aberconivey,  the  mouth  of  the 
Conwey,  in  Caernarvonfhire  ;  and  on  the  fpot  where 
Conovium  ftood  is  a  hamlet,  called.  Carhean,  the  old 
town,  (Camden.) 

CONQUEST,  in  civil  jurifprudence,  is  the  ac- 
quifition  of  property  in  common  by  a  number  of  per- 
fons. 

In  fome  countries  they  confound  acquifitlon  with 
ccnqueft ;  but,  according  to  the  moft  general  accep- 
tation, acquifition  is  the  gaining  of  unappropriated 
goods  before  the  eftabllfhment  of  a  community : 
whereas  by  the  term  conquejl,  is  ordinarily  intended 
whatever  is  acquired  by  a  number  of  perfons  in  com- 
munity ;  or  by  fome  one  for  all  the  others. — As  it  is 
more  efpecially  in  the  union  of  perfons  by  marriage 
that  a  community  of  property  takes  place  ;  fo  it  is  in 
reference  to  them  that  we  frequently  ufe  the  word 
conquejl.  There  are  neverthelefs  conquefts  alfo  among 
other  perfons  who  are  in  a  tacit  community  or  fociety; 
fuch  as  obtain  by  particular  local  cuftoms.  Accord- 
ing to  this  fenfe  of  the  word,  it  has  been  contended  by 
feveral,  that  William  I.  claimed  this  kingdom ;  that 
is,  not  by  right  of  arms,  but  by  right  of  conqueft  or 
acquell ;  under  promife  of  fuccefiion  made  by  Edward 
the  ConfefTor,  and  a  contraft  entered  into  by  Harold 
to  fupport  his  pretenfions  to  that  fucceflion  :  and  by 
old  writers,  conquejlus^  acqnifitio,  and  perqu'i/itioy  are 
frequently  ufed  as  fynonymous  terms. 

Conquest,  in  the  law  of  nations,  is  the  acquifi- 
tlon of  fovereignty  by  force  of  arms,  by  fome  fo- 
reign prince  ;  who  reduces  the  vanquiflied  under  his 
empire.  The  right  of  conqueft  is  derived  from  the 
laws  of  w^ar ;  and  when  a  people  is  fubjedted,  the  con- 
du£t  of  the  conqueror  is  regulated  by  four  kinds  of 
law.  Firft,  the  law  of  nature,  which  diftates  what- 
ever tends  to  felf-prefervation  ;  fecondly,  our  reafon, 
which  teaches  us  to  life  others,  as  we  would  be  treat- 
ed ourfdves ;  thirdly,  the  laws  of  political  fociety,  to 
which  nature  has  not  afligned  any  precife  boundary ; 
lalUy,  the  law  which  is  derived  from  the  particular  cir- 
cumftances  attending  the  conqueft.  Thus,  a  ftate 
conquered  by  another  will  be  treated  in  one  of  the 
four  methods  following:  Either  the  conqueror  will 
continue  it  under  its  own  laws,  and  will  only  claim  the 
jpxercife  of  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  fovereignty ;  or  he 
will  impofe  a  new  form  of  government ;  or  he  will  de- 
ftroy  the  frame  of  their  fociety,  and  incorporate  the 
inhabitants  with  others;  or  he  will  exterminate  them. 

CONRAD  II.  elefted  emperor  of  Germany  in  1004. 
He  was  obliged  to  take  the  field  againft  moft  of  the 
German  dukes  who  had  revolted  from  him  ;  and  he 
put  Erneft  duke  of  Suabia  ijnder  the  ban  of  the  ein- 
89. 
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This  being  one  of  the  earlieft  inftances  of  fuch  a  Conrad 
profcrlption,  the  formula  is  inferted  here  for  Its  fingu-  „ 
larity.    "  "We  declare  thy  wife  a  widow,  thy  children  nity. 
orphans  ;  and  we  fend  thee,  in  the  name  of  the  devil, 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  world."    It  was  in  the  reign 
of  this  prince  that  the  German  fiefs  became  hereditary. 
He  died  in  1039. 

Conrad  III.  emperor  of  Germany  in  1138.  The 
duke  of  Bavaria  oppofed  his  eledlion,  and  being  put 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  deprived  of  his  du- 
chy, he  could  not  furvive  his  difgrace.  The  margrave 
of  Auftria  was  ordered  by  the  Emperor  to  take  pof- 
feflion  of  Bavaria ;  but  Welfti,  uncle  to  the  deceafed 
Duke,  attacked  him,  and  was  defeated  near  the  caftle 
of  Winft)urgh  :  the  battle  fought  upon  this  occafion  is 
famous  in  hiftory,as  having  given  rife  to  the  party  names 
of  Guelphs  and  Gibbel'mes,  afterwards  afiumed  in  Italy. 
The  parole  of  the  day  with  the  Bavarians  vi^as  Welfti^ 
from  the  name  of  their  general ;  that  of  the  Imperia- 
lifts  JVerllm^en,  from  a  fmall  village  where  Frederic 
Duke  of  Suabia,  their  commander,  had  been  nur- 
fed :  by  degrees  thefe  names  ferved  to  diftinguifli 
the  tw'o  parties  ;  and  the  Italians,  who  could  not  ac- 
cuftom  themfelves  to  fuch  rough  words,  formed  from 
them  their  Gaelphs  and  Gibbehnes.  He  died  in 
1152. 

Conrad  of  Lichtenau,  or  Abbas  Ufpergenfis^  was 
author  of  an  Univerfal  Chronology  from  the  creation 
to  1229,  continued  by  an  anonymous  writer  to  Cha.V. 
He  collected  a  fine  library,  and  died  about  the  year 
1 240. 

CONRADIN,  or  Conrad  junior,  fon  of  Con- 
rad IV.  was  acknowledged  Emperor  by  the  Gibbe- 
hnes, w^io  received  him  in  triumph  at  Rome :  but 
Pope  Alexander  IV.  had  publiflied  a  crufade  againft 
this  orphan  ;  and  Urban  VII.  his  fucceffor,  gave  the 
empire  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  to  Louis  IX. 
king  of  France  ;  and  the  unfortunate  youth,  though 
powerfully  fupported  even  by  the  Turks,  loft  a  battle, 
in  which  he  was  taken  prifoner,  and  was  beheaded,  by 
order  of  hisbafe  opponent,  pubhcly  at  Naples  in  1229, 
in  the  1 8th  year  of  his  age.  In  him  ended  the  race  of 
the  Dukes  of  Suabia,  which  had  produced  feveral 
kings  and  emperors. 

CONSANGUINITY,  or  Kindred,  is  defined  by 
the  writers  on  thefe  fubjefts  to  be,  vinculum  perfona- 
rum  ah  eodem  Jl'ipite  dejcendent'mm ;  *'  the  conntftion  or 
relation  of  perfons  defcended  from  the  fame  ftock  or 
common  anceftor."  This  confanguinity  is  either  hneal 
or  collateral. 

Lineal  confangu'mity  is  that  which  fubfifts  between 
perfons  of  whom  one  is  defcended  in  a  direft  hne  from 
the  other;  as  between  John  Stiles  (the  propqftus  in 
the  table  of  confanguinity)  and  his  father,  grandfa- 
ther, great-grandfather,  and  fo  upwards  in  the  direft 
afcending  line  ;  or  between  John  Stiles  and  his  fon, 
grand-fon,  great-grandfon,  and  fo  downwards  in  the 
dired  defccnding  line.  Every  generation,  in  this  di- 
left  hneal  confanguinity,  conftitutes  a  different  de- 
gree, reckoning  either  upwards  or  downwards:  the 
father  of  John  Stiles  is  related  to  him  in  the  firft  de- 
gree, and  fo  llkewife  is  his  fon ;  his  grandfire  and 
grandfon,  in  the  fecond  ;  his  great  grandfire  and  great- 
grtuidfon  in  the  third.    This  is  the  only  natural  way  of 

reckoning 
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CoDfangui-  i*cckoning  thi!  degrees  m  the  direft  line  ;  and  therefore 
nity.     univerfally  obtains,  as  well  in  the  civil  and  canon,  as 

*      V  ""   in  the  common  law. 

The  doftrine  of  lineal  confanguinity  is  fuiBciently 
plain  and  obvious  ;  but  it  is,  at  the  firft  view,  afto- 
nifliing  to  confider  the  number  of  lineal  anceftors 
which  every  man  has,  within  no  very  great  number 
of  degrees :  and  fo  many  different  bloods  is  a  man 
faid  to  contain  in  his  veins,  as  he  hath  lineal  ance- 
ftors. Of  thefe  he  hath  two  in  the  firft  dcfcending  de- 
gree ;,  his  own  parents  :  he  hath  four  in  the  fecond  ; 
the  parents  of  his  father,  and  the  parents  of  his  mo- 
ther :  he  hath  eight  in  the  third,  the  parents  of  his 
two  grandfathers,  and  of  his  two  grandmothers  :  and, 
by  the  fame  rule  of  progreffion,  he  hath  128  in  the  fe- 
venth  ;  1024  in  the  tenth  ;  and  at  the  20th  degree,  or 
the  diftance  of  20  generations,  every  man  hath  above 
a  million  of  anceftors,  as  common  arithmetic  will  de- 
monftrate  (a).  This  lineal  confanguinity,  we  may 
obfei-ve,  falls  llriftly  within  the  definition  of  •vin- 
culnnr  perfonarum  ab  eodem  Jltpite  dcfcenc!entium;-iinct  li- 
neal relations  are  fuch  as  defcend  one  from  the  other, 
and  both  of  courfe  from  the  fame  common  anceftor. 

Collateral  lindred  anfwers  to  the  fame  defcription  : 
collateral  relations  agreeing  with  the  lineal  in  this, 
that  they  defcend  from  the  fame  llock  or  anceftor ; 
but  differing  in  this,  that  they  do  not  defcend  the  one 
from  the  other.  Collateral  kinfmen,  then,  are  fuch  as 
lineally  fpring  from  one  and  the  fame  anceftor,  who  is 
the Jlhfs,  or  "  root,"  the  Jlipes,  "  trunk,"  or  common 
ftock,  from  whence  thefe  relations  are  branched  out. 
As  if  John  Stiles  hath  two  fons,  who  have  each  a  nu- 
VoL.  V.  Part  I. 


merous  iffue  :  both  thefe  iffues  are  lineally  defcended  Confangui* 
from  John  Stiles  as  their  common  anceftor ;  and  they  ^^T- 
are  collateral  kinfmen  to  each  other,  becaufe  they  are       *  ~'. 
all  defcended  from  this  common  anceftor,  and  all  have 
a  portion  of  his  blood  in  their  veins,  which  denomi- 
nates them  confangmneous . 

We  muft  be  careful  to  remember,  that  the  very  be- 
ing of  collateral  confanguinity  confifts  in  this  defcent 
from  one  and  the  fame  common  anceftor.  Thus  Ti- 
tius  and  his  brother  are  related  ;  why  ?  becaufe  both 
are  derived  from  one  father  :  Titius  and  his  firft  cou- 
fin  are  related  ;  why  ?  becaufe  both  defcend  from  the 
fame  grandfather;  and  his  fecond  coufin's  claim  to 
confanguinity  is  this,  that  they  are  both  derived  from 
one  and  the  fame  great-grandfather.  In  fliort,  as 
many  anceftors  as  a  man  has,  fo  many  common  flocks 
he  has  from  which  collateral  kinfmen  may  be  derived. 
And  as  we  are  taught  by  holy  writ,  that  there  is  one 
couple  of  common  anceftors  belonging  to  us  all,  from 
whom  the  whole  race  of  mankind  is  defcended,  the 
obvious  and  undeniable  confequence  is,  that  all  men 
are  in  fome  degree  related  to  one  another.  For,  in- 
deed, if  we  only  fuppofe  each  couple  of  our  anceftors 
to  have  left,  one  with  another,  two  children  ;  and 
each  of  thofe  children  to  have  left,  on  an  average,  two 
more  (and  without  fuch  a  fuppofition  the  human  fpe- 
cies  muft  be  daily  diminiftiing)  ;  we  ftiall  find  that  all 
of  us  have  now  fubfifting  near  270  millions  of  kindred 
in  the  15th  degree,  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  feve- 
ral  common  anceftors  as  we  ourfelves  are;  befides  thofe 
that  are  one  or  two  degrees  nearer  to  or  farther  from 
the  common  ftock,  who  may  amount  to  as  many 
X  X  moi'e. 


(a)  This  will  feem  furprifing  to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  increafing  power  of  progreffive 
Kumbers  ;  but  is  palpably  evident  from  the  following  table  of  a  geometrical  progreffion,  in  which  the  firft 
term  is  2,  atid  the  denominator  alfo  2  :  or,  to  fpeak  more  intelligibly,  it  is  evident,  for  that  each  of  us  has 
two  anceftors  in  the  firft  degree,  the  number  of  whom  is  doubled  at  every  remove  ;  becaufe  each  of  our  ance- 
ftors lias  alfo  two  immediate  anceftors  of  his  own. 


I 

2 

2 

4 

3 

S 

4 

16 

5 

32 

6 

64 

7 

128 

8 

256 

9 

512 

10 

1024 

1 1 

2048 

12 

4096 

13 

8192 

16384 

15 

32768 

16 

65536 

17 

131072 

18 

262144 

19 

524288 

20 

1048576 

A  fliorter  way  of  finding  the  number  of  anceftors  at  any  even  degree,  is  by  fquarlng  the  number  of  an- 
ceftors at  half  that  number  of  degrees.  Thus,  16,  the  number  of  anceftors  at  4  degrees,  is  the  fquare 
«f  4,  the  number  of  anceftors  at  two ;  256  is  the  fquare  of  16;  65536  of  256;  and  the  number  of  ancc^ 
ftors  at  40  degrees  would  be  the  fquare  of  1,048,576,  or  upwards  of  a  jiillion  of  millions. 
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Ccnran^ui-more  (b).  And  if  this  calculation  fliould  appear  in- 
"'^y-  compatible  with  the  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  earth, 
^  '  it  is  b^caufe,  by  intennarriages  among  the  feveral  de- 
fcendents  from  the  fame  anceftor,  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
fand  modes  of  confanguinity  may  be  confolidated  in 
one  perfon  ;  or  he  may  be  related  to  us  a  hundred  or 
SI  thoufand  different  ways. 

The  method  of  computing  thefe  degrees  in  the  ca- 
non law,  which  we  have  adopted,  is  as  follows.  We 
begin  at  the  common  anceftor,  and  reckon  downwards; 
and  in  whatfoever  degree  the  two  perfons,  or  the 
moft  remote  of  them,  is  diftant  from  the  common  an- 
ceftor, that  is  the  degree  in  which  they  are  related  to 
each  other.  Thus,  Titius  and  his  brother  are  related 
in  the  firft  degree  ;  for  from  the  father  to  each  of 
them  is  counted  only  one  :  Titius  and  his  nephew  are 
related  in  the  fecond  degree  ;  for  the  nephew  is  two 
degrees  removed  from  the  common  anceftor,  viz.  his 
own  grandfather,  the  father  of  Titius  :  or  (to  give 
a  more  illuftrious  inftance  from  the  Englifti  annals) 
King  Henry  VII.  who  flew  Richard  III.  in  the  battle 
of  Bofworth,  was  related  to  that  prince  in  the  fifth 
degree.  Let  the  projw/itus,  therefore,  in  the  table  of 
confanguinity,  reprefent  King  Richard  III.  and  the  clafs 
marked  e.  King  Hemy  VII.  Now  their  common  ftock 
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or  anceftor  was  King  Edward  HI.  the  alams  in  the  Confangui-^ 
fame  table  :  from  him  to  Edmund  Duke  of  York,  the      ""y*  , 
proavus  is  one  degree;  to  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge,  * 
the  avusy  two  ;  to  Richard  Duke  of  York,  the  pater ^ 
three  ;  to  King  Richard  III.  the  propofihis,  four;  and 
from  King  Edward  III.  to  John  of  Gant  (a)  is  one  de- 
gTee  ;  to  John  Earl  of  Somerfet  (  b  )  two  ;  to  John 
Duke  of  Somerfet  (c)  three;  to  Margaret  Countcfs 
of  Richmond  (d)  four;  to  King  Henry  VII.  (e)  five. 
Which  laft-mentioned  prince,  being  the  faitheft  re- 
moved from  the  common  ftock,  gives  the  denomination 
to  the  degree  of  kindred  in  the  canon  and  municipal 
law.    Though  according  to  the  computation  of  the 
civilians  (who  count  upv>ards  fi-om  either  of  the  per- 
fons related,  to  the  common  ftock,  and  then  down- 
wards again  to  the  other ;  reckoning  a  degree  for  each 
perfon  both  afcending   and  defcendirig)  thefe  two 
princes  were  related  in  the  ninth  degree  :   for  from 
King  Richard  III.  to  Richard  Duke  of  York  is  one- 
degree  ;  to  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge  two  ;  to  Ed- 
mund Duke  of  York  three  ;  to  King  Edward  III.  the 
common  anceftor,  four  ;  to  John  of  Gant  five  ;  to- 
John  Earl  of  Somerfet  fix  ;  to  John  Duke  of  So- 
merfet feven  ;   to  Margaret  Countefs  of  Richmond 
eight ;  to  King  Henry  VII.  nine.    See  the  Table  of 

Confanguinity 


(  B  )  This  win  fwell  more  confiderably  than  the  former  calculation ;  for  here,  though  the  firft  term  is  but  i ,  the 
denominator  is  4  ;  that  is,  there  is  one  kinfman  (a  brother)  in  the  firft  degree,  who  makes,  together  with  the 
propofitusy  the  two  defcendents  from  the  firft  couple  of  anceftors ;  and  in  every  other  degree,  the  number  of 
kindred  muft  be  the  quadruple  of  thofe  in  the  degree  which  immediately  precedes  it.  For  fince  jeach  couple  of 
anceftors  has  two  defcendents  who  increafe  in  a  duplicate  ratio,  it  will  follow,  that  the  ratio  in  which  all  the 
defcendents  increafe  downwards,  muft  be  double  to  that  in  which  the  anceftors  increafe  upwards  :  but  we  have 
£een,  that  the  anceftors  increafe  in  a  duplicate  ratio  :  therefore  the  defcendents  muft  increafe  in  a.  double  dupli- 
€ate  J  that  is,  in  a  q^uadruple  ratio. 

Collateral  Degrees.    Number  of  Kindred, 

2  4 

3  ^6 

4  64 

5  256 

6  1024 

7  4096 

8  16384 

10  262  J  44 

n  1048576 

J 2  4194304 

13  16777216 

14  67108864 

15  268435456 

16  1073741824 

17  4294967296 

18  17 179869 1 84 

19  68719476736 

20  274877906944 

This  calculation  may  alfo  be  formed  by  a  more  compendious  procefs,  vi%.  by  fquaring  the  couples,  or  half 
the  number  of  anceftors,  at  any  given  degree  ;  which  will  furniflb  us  with  the  number  of  kindred  we  have  in  the 
fame  degree,  at  equal  diftance  with  ourfelves  from  the  common  ftock,  befides  thofe  at  unequal  diftances.  Thus, 
in  the  tenth  lineal  degree,  the  number  of  anceftors  is  1024  ;  its  half,  or  the  couples,  amount  to  5  12  ;  the  num- 
ber of  kindred  in  the  tenth  collateral  degree  amounts  therefore  to  262144,  or  the  fquare  of  512.  And  if  we 
■will  be  at  the  trouble  to  recolleft  the  ftate  of  the  feveral  families  within  our  own  knowledge,  and  obferve  how 
far  they  agree  with  this  account ;  that  is,  whether,  on  an  average,  every  man  has  not  one  brother  or  fifter,  four 
firft-coufins,  fixteen  feeond-coufins,  and  fo  on  \  we  lhall  find,  that  the  prefent  calculation  is  veiy  far  from  be- 
ing overcharged. 
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Confanguinity  (Plate  CXLVI),  wherein  all  the  de- 
grees of  collateral  kindi'ed  to  the  propojittts  are  com- 
puted, as  far  as  the  tenth  of  the  civilians  and  the 
ieventh  of  the  canonifts  inclulive  ;  the  former  being 
difl-inguifhed  by  the  numeral  letters,  the  latter  by  the 
common  ciphers. 

Consanguinity  and  AJJinity  (degrees  of),  forbid- 
den in  marriage.  See  Marriage  ;  and  Law,  Part 
III.      clx.  4. 

Consanguinity  and  an  objeitlon  againft 

a  judge.  See  Law,  Part  IIL  N°  clvi.  12.  Agaiiill 
a  witnefs,  ihid.  clxxxiv.  1  2. 

CONSCIENCE,  a  fecret  teftimony  of  the  foul, 
whereby  it  gives  its  approbation  to  things  that  are 
naturally  good,  and  condemns  thofe  that  are  evfl.  See 
Moral  Philofophy. 

A  man  of  integrity  will  never  liften  to  any  reafon,  or 
give  way  to  any  rneafure,  or  be  mifled  by  any  induce 


of  his  bell  jewels,  and  a  large  fum  of  money,  ia  which  Conreleficc 
his  fervant  wf^s  likewife  privy.    Tlie  mafler  having  oc-  li 
cafion  to  difmount  on  the  road,  the  fervant  watching  ^°"-'-'''P'^ ♦ 
his  opportunity,  took  a  piftol  from  his  mailer's  faddle  ' 
and  fhot  him  dead  on  the  fpot ;  then  rifled  him  of  his 
jewels  and  money,  and  hanging  a  large  ftone  to  his 
neck,  he  threw  him  into  the  ntareft  canal.    With  this 
booty  he  made  off  to  a  diftant  part  of  the  country, 
where  he  had  reafon  to  believe  that  neither  he!  nor  his 
mailer  were  known.    There  he  began  to  trade  in  a 
very  low  way  at  firft,  that  his  obfcurity  might  fcreea 
him  fiom  obfervation,  and  in  the  courfe  of  a  good 
many  years  feemed  to  rife,  by  the  natural  progrefs  of 
bufinefs,  into  wealth  and  confidtration  ;  fo  that  his 
good  fortune  appeared  at  once  the  effecl  and  reward 
of  indullry  and  virtue.    Of  thefe  he  counterfeited  the 
appearance  fo  well,  that  he  grew  into  great  credit, 
married  into  a  good  family,  and  by  laying  out  his  fud- 


ment,  againft  confcience. — The  inhabitants  of  a  great    den  ftores  difcreetly,  as  he  faw  occafion,  and  joiniivg 


town  offered  Marfhal  de  Turenne  100,000  crowns, 
upon  condition  he  would  take  another  road,  and  not 
march  his  troops  their  way.  He  anfwered  them,  "As 
your  town  -is  not  on  the  road  I  intend  to  march,  I 
cannot  accept  the  rncney  you  offer  me." — The  Earl 
of  Derby,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  making  a  de- 
fcent  in  Guienne,  carried  by  ftorm  the  town  of  Ber- 
gerac,  and  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered.  A  Welch 
knight  happened  by  chance  to  light  upon  the  receiver's 
of&ce.  He  found  there  inch  a  quantity  of  money 
that  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  acquaint  his  gene- 
ral with  it,  imagining  that  fo  great  a  booty  naturally 
belonged  to  him.  But  he  was  agreeably  [furprifed 
when  the  earl  told  him,  with  a  pleafant  countenance, 
that  he  wiflied  him  joy  of  his  good  fortune  ;  and  that 
he  did  not  make  the  keeping  of  his  word  to  depend 
upon  the  great  or  little  value  of  the  thing  he  had  pro- 


to  all  an  univerfal  affability,  he  was  admitted  to  a 
fliare  of  the  government  of  the  town,  and  rofe  from 
one  poft  to  another,  till  at  length  he  was  chofen  chief 
magiftrate.  In  this  office  he  maintained  a  fair  cha- 
rafter,  and  continued  to  fill  it  with  no  fmall  applaufe, 
both  as  a  governor  and  a  judge  ;  till  one  day  as  he  fat 
on  the  bench  with  fome  of  his  brethren,  a  criminal 
was  brought  before  him  who  was  accufed  of  murder- 
ing his  mailer.  The  evidence  came  out  full,  the  jury 
brought  in  their  verdidl  that  the  prifoner  was  guilty, 
and  the  whole  affembly  waited  the  fentence  of  the  pre- 
fidcnt  of  the  court  (which  he  happened  to  be  that 
day)  with  great  fufpence.  Mean  while  he  appeared 
to  be  in  unufual  diforder  and  agitation  of  mind,  and 
his  colour  changed  often  ;  at  length  he  arofe  from  his 
feat,  and  coming  down  fiom  the  bench,  placed  him- 
felf juft  by  the  unfortunate  man  at  the  bar.    "  You 


mifed. — In  the  fiege  of  Falifci  by.Camillus  general  of    fee  before  you  (faid  he,  addreffing  himfelf  to  thofe 


the  Romans,  the  fchoolmafter  of  the  town,  who  had 
the  children  of  the  fenators  under  his  care,  led  them 
abroad  under  the  pretext  of  recreation,  and  carried 
them  to  the  Roman  camp,  faying  to  Caraillus,  that 
by  this  artifice  he  had  delivered  Fahfci  into  his  hands. 
Camillus  abhorring  this  treachery,  obferved,  *'  That 
there  were  laws  for  war  as  well  as  for  peace ;  and 
that  the  Romans  were  taught  to  make  war  with  inte- 
grity not  lefs  than  with  courage."  He  ordered  the 
fchoolmafLer  to  be  dripped,  his  hands  to  be  bound  be- 
hind his  back,  and  to  be  delivered  to  the  boys  to  be 
lafhed  back  into  the  town.  The  Faleriatis,  formerly 
■obflinate  in  refiftance,  ftruck  with  an  aft  of  juilice  fo 
illuftrious,  delivered  thcmfelves  up  to  the  Romans  ; 
convinced  that  they  would  be  far  better  to  have  the 
Rora-ms  for  their  allies  than  their  enemies. 

It  is  a  faying,  That  no  man  ever  offended  his  own 
confcience,  but  firft  or  laft  it  was  revenged  upon  him. 
The  power  of  confcience  indeed  has  been  remarked  in 
all  ages,  and  the  exampled  of  it  upon  record  aie  innu- 


who  had  fat  on  the  benth  with  him),  a  ftriking  in- 
ftance  of  the  juft  awards  of  heaven,  which  this  day, 
after  30  years  concealment,  prefents  to  you  a  greater 
criminal  than  the  man  juft  now  found  guilty."  Then 
he  made  an  ample  confeflion  of  his  guilt,  and  of  all 
its  aggravations.  "  Nor  can  I  feel  (continued  he) 
any  relief  from  the  agonies  of  an  awakened  confcience, 
but  by  requiring  that  juftlce  be  forthwith  done  againft 
me  in  the  mort  public  and  folcmn  manner."  We  may 
eafily  fuppofe  the  amazement  of  all  the  affembly,  and 
eiptcially  of  his  fellow-judges.  However,  they  proceed- 
ed, upon  this  confcffion,  to  pafs  fentence  upon  him,  and 
he  died  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  a  penitent  mind. 

Courts  of  Conscience,  are  courts  for  recovery  of 
fmall  debts,  conftituted  by  aft  of  parliament  in  Lon- 
don, Weftminfter,  &c.  and  other  populous  and  trading 
diftrifts. 

CONSCIOUSNESS.  Metaphyficians,  in  lieu  of 
the  word  confcience,  which  feems  appropriated  to  theo- 
logical or  moral  matters,  ordinarily  ufe  that  of  con- 


raerable.    The  following  is  related  by  Mr  Fordyce,  fcioufnefs     whereby  they  mean  an  inner  fentiment  of  a 

in  his  .Dialogues  on  Ediicatio'H  f ,  as  a  real  occurrence  thing,  whereof  one  may  have  a  clear  and  diftinft  no- 

which  happened  in  a  neighbouring  ftate   not  many  tion.    In  this,  fenfe  they  lay  that  we  do  not  know 

years  ago.    A  jeweller,  a  man  of  good  charafter  and  our  own  foul,  nor  are  affured  of  the  exiftence  of  our 

confiderable  wealth,  having  occafion  in  the  way  of  his  own  thoughts,  othervvife  than  by  fclf  confcloufnef;. 

bufinefs  to  travel  at  fome  diftance  from  the  place  of  See  Metaphysics. 

his  abode,  took  along  with  him  a  fervant,  in  order  to  CONSCRIPT,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  appellation 

take  care  of  his  portmanteau.    He  had  with  him  foiae  given  to  the  fenators  of  Rome,  who  were  called  con- 
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Confecra-  fcnpl  fathers^  on  account  of  their  names  being  all  en- 
tion,     tered  in  one  regifter. 
"  CONSECRATION,  the  aft  of  devoting  any  thing 

to  the  fervice  and  worfliip  of  God.  The  Mofaical 
law  ordained,  that  all  the  firll-born,  both  of  man  and 
beaft,  fhould  be  fanftified  or  confecrated  to  God.  We 
find  alfo,  that  Jofliua  confecrated  the  Gibeonites,  as 
Solomon  and  David  did  the  Nethinims,  to  the  fervice 
of  the  temple  ;  and  that  the  Hebrews  fometime's  con- 
fecrated their  fields  and  cattle  to  the  Lord,  after  which 
they  were  no  longer  in  their  power. 

Among  the  ancient  Chriftians,  the  confecration  of 
churches  was  performed  with  a  great  deal  of  pious  fo- 
lemnity.  In  what  manner  it  was  done  for  the  three 
firft  ages,  is  uncertain  ;  the  authentic  accounts  reach- 
ing no  higher  than  the  fourth,  when,  in  the  peaceable 
reign  of  Conftantine,  churches  were  everywhere  built, 
and  dedicated  with  great  folemnity.  Some  think  the 
confecration  confifted  in  fetting  up  the  fign  of  the 
crofs,  or  in  placing  a  communion-table  in  the  church  ; 
and  others,  that  no  more  was  done  than  preaching  a 
panegyrical  fermon  in  commemoration  of  the  founder, 
and  that  then  they  proceeded  to  prayers,  one  of  which 
was  compofed  on  purpofc  for  the  church  to  be  confe- 
crated. The.  Romanifts  have  a  great  deal  of  pious 
foppery  in  the  ceremonits  of  confecration  ;  which  they 
bellow  on  almoft  every  thing,  as  bells,  candles,  books, 
water,  oil,  afhes,  palms,  fwords,  banners,  piftures, 
crofFes,  agnus-dei's,  rofes,  childrens  clouts,  &c. 

In  England,  churches  have  been  always  confecrated 
with  particular  ceremonies,  the  form  of  which  was 
left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  bifhop.  That  obferved 
by  bi/hop  Laud,  in  confecrating  St  Catheiine  Creed 
church,  in  London,  gave  great  offence. 

Consecration  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  benedic- 
tion of  the  elements  in  the  eucharift. 

Consecration,  among  medalifts,  is  the  ceremony 
of  the  apotheofis  of  an  emperor,  or  his  tranflation  in- 
to heaven  and  reception  among  the  gods.  On  medals 
the  confecration  \i  thus  reprefented  :  on  one  fide  is 
the  emperor's  head,  crowned  with  laurel,  fometiraes 
veiled  ;  and  the  infcription  gives  him  the  title  of  divus  : 
on  the  reverfe  is  a  temple,  a  buftum,  an  altar,  or  an 
eagle  taking  its  flight  towards  heaven,  either  trom  olf 
the  altar,  or  from  a  cippus  :  at  other  times  the  em- 
peror is  feen  in  the  air,  borne  up  by  the  eagle  ;  the 
infcription  always,  confecratio.  Thefe  are  the  ufual 
fymbols :  yet  on  the  reverfe  of  that  of  Antoninus  is 
the  Antonine  column.  In  the  apotheofis  of  empreffes, 
inftead  of  an  eagle  there  is  a  peacock.  As  to  the  ho- 
nours rendered  thefe  princes  after  death,  they  were  ex- 
plained by  the  words  confecratio,  pater,  divus,  and  deus. 
Sometimes  around  the  temple  or  altar  are  put,  memoria 
ftlix,  or  memoria  aterna  :  for  princeffes,  aternitas,  and 
Jidaihus  recefla  ;  on  the  fide  of  the  head,  dea,  or  eta, 

CONSENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  much  the 
fame  with  Assent. 

Consent  of  ParlSy  in  the  animal  economy,  an  a- 
greement  or  lympathy,  whereby  when  one  part  is  im- 
mediately affefted,  another  at  a  diftance  becomes  af- 
feAed  in  the  fame  manner. 

This  mutual  accord  or  confent  is  fuppofed  to  be  ef- 
fefled  by  the  commerce  of  the  nerves,  and  their  art- 
ful diftribution  and  ramification  throughout  the  body. 
The  effed  is  fo  fenlible  as  even  to  come,  uader  the 
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phyfician's  cognizance  :  thus,  the  ftone  in  the  blad-  Confentes 
der,  by  vellicating  the  fibres  there,  will  pain  and  draw 
them  fo  much  into  fpafms,  as  to  affeft  the  coats  of  the 
bowels,  in  the  fame  manner,  by  the  intermediation  of 
nervous  threads,  and  make  a  colic  there  ;  and  alfo  ex- 
tend their  twitches  fometimes  as  far  as  the  llomach, 
and  occafion  grievous  vomitings  :  the  remedy,  there- 
fore, in  fuch  cafes,  is  to  regard  the  part  originally 
affefted,  how  remote  and  grievous  foever  may  be  the 
confequences  and  fymptoms  in  other  places. 

The  fifth  conjugation  of  nerves  branched  to  the 
parts  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  thofe  of  the  mouth,  cheeks, 
prascordia,  and  parts  adjacent,  &c.  is  fuppofed  by  na- 
turalitts  to  be  the  inftrument  of  that  particular  and 
extraordinary  confent  between  thofe  parts.  Hence  it 
is,  that  a  favoury  thing  feen  or  fmelled  excites  the 
appetite,  and  affedls  the  glands  and  parts  of  the 
mouth  ;  that  a  fiiameful  thing  feen  or  heard  affeita 
the  cheeks  with  blufhes  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  pleafe, 
it  alfefts  the  prascordia,  and  excites  the  mufcles  of  the 
mouth  and  face  to  laughter ;  if  it  grieve,  it  affeds 
the  glands  of  the  eyes,  fo  as  to  occafion  tears,  and 
the  mufcles  of  the  face,  putting  them  into  an  afpeft 
of  crying.  Dr  Willis,  quoted  by  Mr  Derham,  im- 
putes the  pleafure  of  killing,  and  its  elFedls,  to  this 
pair  of  nerves  ;  which  being  branched  both  to  the  lips 
and  the  genital  parts,  when  the  former  are  affefted 
an  irritation  is  occafioned  in  the  latter.  See  Sympa- 
thy. 

CONSENTES;  the  name  which  the  Romans  gave 
to  the  12  fuperior  gods,  the  Dii  majorum  gentium. 
The  woixl  fignifies  as  much  as  confentientes  /  that  is, 
who  confented  to  the  deliberations  of  Jupiter's  council. 
They  were  twelve  in  number,  whofe  name  Ennius  has 
briefly  exprelfed  in  thefe  lines, 

"Juno,  Vejlu,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 
Jdercurius,  Jovi,  Nepiunus,  Vtilcanus,  Apollo. 

CONSEQUENCE,  in  logic,  the  conclufion,  or 
what  refults  from  reafon  or  argument.  See  Conclu- 
sion. 

The  confequence  is  that  other  propofition  in  which 
the  extremes  or  premifes  of  a  fyllogifm  are  joined,  or 
feparated ;  and  is  gained  from  what  was  afferted  in 
the  premifes. 

This  word,  in  a  more  reftrained  fenfe,  is  ufed  for 
the  relation  or  connexion  between  two  propofitions, 
whereof  one  is  inferred  from  the  other. 

CONSEQUENT,  fomething  deduced  or  gathered 
from  a  former  argumentation.  But,  in  a  more  pre- 
cife  fenfe,  it  is  ufed  for  the  propofition  which  contain* 
the  conclufion,  confidered  in  itfelf,  without  any  regard 
to  the  antecedent :  in  which  fenfe  the  confequent  may 
be  true,  though  the  confequence  be  falfe.  See  the 
preceding  article. 

CONSERVATOR,  an  officer  ordained  for  thefe- 
curity  and  prefervation  of  the  privileges  of  fome  cities 
and  communities,  having  a  commiffion  to  judge  of  and 
determine  the  differences  among  them. 

In  moft  catholic  univerfities  there  are  two  conferva- 
tors  ;  the  confervator  of  royal  privileges,  or  thofe 
granted  by  kings ;  and  the  confervator  of  apoftolical 
privileges,  or  thofe  granted  by  the  pope.  The  firft, 
takes  cognizance  of  perfonal  and  mixed  caufes  betweea 
the  regents,  ftudents,  &c.  and  the  latter  of  fpi ritual, 
matters,  between  ecclefiailics. 

Anciently 
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Conferva-     Anciently  there  were  appointed  confervators  of  trea- 
tor      ties  of  peace  between  princes  ;  which  confervators  be- 
_   '1       came  judges  of  the  infradtions  made  on  a  treaty,  and 
mem""  were  charged  with  procuring  fatisfeftion  to  be  made. 
V  ,  ^       Thefe  were  ufually  the  feudatories  of  the  feveral  pow- 
ers.   In  lieu  of  confervators,  princes  now  have  recourfe 
to  other  indifferent  princes  to  guarantee  their  treaties. 

CoNSERrATOR  of  Scots  Privileges,  at  Campvere,  is  an 
officer  belonging  to  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland, 
who  takes  care  of  the  mercantile  affairs  of  Scotland, 
agreeable  to  the  ftaple  contrail  between  them  and  the 
States- General, 

CoNSERrATOR  of  the  Peace,  in  the  ancient  Englifh 
culloms,  was  a  perfon  who  had  an  efpecial  charge,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  to  fee  the  king's  peace  kept.  Till 
the  ereftion  of  jultices  of  the  peace  by  king  Ed- 
ward III.  there  were  feveral  perfons  who  by  common 
law  were  interefled  in  keeping  the  fame :  fome  having 
that  charge  as  incident  to  other  offices  ;  and  others 
fimply,  or  of  itfelf,  called  cujlodes,  or  confervators  of 
the  peace.  The  chamberlain  of  Chefler  is  ftill  a  con- 
fervator  in  that  county  ;  and  petty  conflables  are,  by 
the  common  law,  confervators,  &c.  in  the  firfl  fenfe, 
within  tlieir  own  jurifdiftion  :  fo  are  alfo  the  coroner 
and  the  fherifF  within  their  own  county.  Tlie  king 
is  the  principal  confervator  of  the  peace  within  all  his 
dominions ;  the  lord  chancellor,  lord  treafurer,  lord 
high  Reward,  lord  marfhal,  lord  high  conflable,  all  the 
jullices  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  by  their  office, 
and  the  mafler  of  the  rolls,  by  prefcription,  are  gene- 
ral confervators  of  the  peace  through  the  whole  king- 
dom, and  may  commit  breakers  of  the  peace,  and  bind 
them  in  recognifances  to  keep  it. 

Conservator  of  the  Truce,  and  Safe  Conducis,  was 
an  officer  appointed  in  every  lea-port,  under  the  king's 
letters  patent.  His  charge  was  to  inquire  of  all  of- 
fences committed  again fl  the  king's  truce,  and  fafe 
condufts  upon  the  main  fea,  out  of  the  franchiles  of 
the  cinque-ports,  as  the  admirals  were  wont  to  do, 
and  fuch  other  things  as  are  declared  anno^  Hen.  V. 
cap.  6 

CONSERVATORIOS,  are  mufical  fchools  efla- 
blifhed  for  the  inftruftion  of  children  in  the  profeffion 
of  mufic.  There  are  four  of  thefe  at  Venice,  defign- 
ed  for  the  education  of  girls,  and  three  at  Naples,  for 
the  education  of  boys.  It  has  been  fuggefled  that 
the  operation  of  caftratjon  was  performed  in  the  con- 
fervatorios  ;  but  the  praftice  is  abfolutely  prohibited  ; 
and  the  young  caftrati  are  brought  from  Lucia  in  Png- 
lia  :  but  before  the  operation  is  performed,  their  voices 
are  tried  in  a  confervatorio.  The  fcholars  of  the  Ve- 
Betian  confervatorios  have  been  chiefly  celebrated  for 
talle  and  neatnefs  of  execution  ;  and  thofe  of  Naples 
have  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  firfl  contrapuniijls, 
or  compofers,  in  Europe. 

CONSERVATORY,  a  term  fometimes  ufcd  for  a 
green-houfe  or  ice-houfe. 

CONSERVE,  in  pharmacy,  a  form  of  medicine 
contrived  to  preferve  the  flowers,  herbs,  roots,  or 
fruits  of  feveral  fimples,  as  near  as  poffible  to  what 
they  are  when  frefh  gathered.    See  Pharmacy. 

CONSIGNMENT,  in  law,  the  depofiting  any 
fum  of  money,  bills,  papers,  or  commodities,  in  good 
kaods either  by  appointment  of  a  court  of  juflice,  in 


order  to  be  delivered  to  the  perfons  to  whom  they  are  Coi;fign- 
adjudged  ;  or  voluntarily,  in  order  to  their  being  re- 
mitted  to  the  perfons  they  belong  to,  or  fent  to  the  Confillory. 
places  they  are  defigned  for.  — — ' 

Consignment  of  Goods,  in  commerce,  is  the  de- 
livering or  making  them  over  to  another  :  thus,  goods 
are  faid  to  be  configned  to  a  fadlor,  when  they  are 
fent  to  him  to  be  fold,  &c.  ;  or  when  a  fadlor  fends 
back  goods  to  his  principal,  they  are  faid  to  be  con- 
figned to  him. 

CONSISTENCE,  in  phyfics,  that  flate  of  a  body 
wherein  its  component  particles  are  fo  conneAed  or 
entangled  among  themfelves,  as  not  to  feparate  or 
recede  from  each  other.  It  differs  from  continuity  in 
this,  that  it  imphes  a  regard  to  motion  or  teft,  which 
continuity  does  not,  it  being  fufficient  to  denominate 
a  thing  continuous  that  its  parts  are  contiguous  to  each, 
other. 

CONSISTENTES,  in  church-hiflory,  a  kind  of  pe- 
nitents who  were  allowed  to  affift  at  prayers,  but  who 
could  not  be  admitted  to  receive  the  facrament. 

CONSISTORY  {Conjfiftorium),  fignilies  as  much 
as  pretorium,  a  tribunal :  it  is  commonly  ufed  for  a 
council-houfe  of  ecclefiaftical  perfons,  or  place  of  ju- 
flice  in  the  fpiritual  court;  a  feffion  or  affembly  of  pre- 
lates. And  every  archbifhop  and  bifhop  of  every  dio- 
cefe  hath  a  confillory  court  held  before  his  chancellor 
or  commiffary  in  his  cathedral  church,  or  other  conve- 
nient place  of  his  diocefe,  for  ecclefiaftical  caufes.  The 
bifhop's  chancellor  is  the  judge  of  this  court,  fuppofed 
to  be  fkilled  in  the  civil  and  canon  law;  and  in  places 
of  the  diocefe  far  remote  from  the  bifhop's  confiflory, 
the  bifhop  appoints  a  commiffary  to  judge  in  all  caufes 
within  a  certain  diflridl,  and  a  regifler  to  enter  his  de- 
crees, &c. 

Consistory,  at  Rome,  denotes  the  college  of  car- 
dinals, or  the  pope's  fenate  and  council,  before 
whom  judiciary  caufes  are  pleaded.  Du-Cange  derives 
the  word  from  conftflorium ;  i.  c.  locus  ubi  conjijlitur 
ufed  chiefly  for  a  veftibule,  gallery,  or  anti-chamber, 
where  the  courtiers  wait  for  admiffion ;  and  called 
a  conjif  ente  mukitudme. 

The  confiflory  is  the  firfl  court,  or  tribunal  of 
Rome  ;  it  never  meets  but  when  the  pope  pleafes  to 
convoke  it :  the  pope  prefides  in  it  in  perfon,  mount- 
ed on  a  magnificent  throne,  and  habited  in  his  pontiji' 
calm  ;  on  the  right  are  the  cardinal-bifhops  and  priefts^ 
and  on  the  left  the  cardinal  deacons.  The  place  where 
it  is  held,  is  a  large  hall  in  the  apoftolical  palace^ 
where  princes  and  ambaffadors  of  kings  are  received; 
The  other  prelates,  prothonotariesj  auditors  of  the  ro- 
ta, and  other  officers,  are  feated  on  the  fleps  of  the 
throne  :  the  courtiers  fit  on  the  ground  ;  ambaffadors- 
on  the  right,  and  confiftorial  and  fifcal  advocates  be- 
hind the  cardinals. 

Befides  the  public  confiflory,  there  is  alfo  a  private 
one,  held  in  a  retired  chamber,  called  the  chamber  of 
papegayj  the  pope's  throne  here  being  only  raifed  two 
fteps  high.^  Nobody  is  here  admitted  but  the  cardinals, 
whofe  opinions  are  coUefted,  and  called  fentences: 
Here  are  firfl  propofed  and  paffed  all  buUs  for  bilhop. 
ricks,  abbeys,  &c.  Hence  bifhopricks  and  abbeys 
are  faid  to  be  confiftorial  benefices ;  in  regard,  they 
mull  be  propofed  in  the  confiftory,  the  annates  be  paid 
3„  ea. 
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to  the  pope,  and  his  bulls  taken.  Anciently  they  were 
elective  ;  but  by  the  concordat,  which  aboliflies  elec- 
tions, they  are  appointed  to  be  collated  by  the  pope 
alone,  on  the  nomination  of  the  prince- 

Consistory  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  court  under 
Conftantine,  where  he  fat  in  perfon,  and  heard  caufes  : 
the  members  of  this  court  were  called  comltes. 

Consistory  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  reformed,  for 
a  council  or  affembly  of  minifters  and  elders,  to  regu- 
late their  affairs,  difcipline,  &c. 

Consistory,  or  court  Chriftian  in  the  Englidi  laws, 
is  a  council  of  ecclefiaflical  perfons,  or  the  place  of 
juftice  in  an  ecclefiaflical  or  fpiritual  court.  Every 
archbifhop  and  bifhop  has  a  confiftory-court,  held  be- 
fore his  chancellor  or  commiffary,  either  in  his  cathe- 
dral, in  fome  chapel,  aifle,  or  portico,  belonging  there- 
to ;  or  in  fome  other  convenient  place  of  his  diocefe,  for 
ecclefiaflical  caufes.  The  fpiritual  court  was  anciently, 
in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  joined  with  the  county  or 
hundred  court;  and  the  original  of  theconfiflory  court, 
as  divided  from  thofe  courts,  is  found  in  a  law  of  the 
conqueror,  quoted  by  lord  Coke.  From  this  court 
there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  archbiftiop  of  each  province 
refpeftivtly. 

CONSOLATION,  one  of  the  places  In  rhetoric 
wherein  the  orator  endeavours  to  abate  and  moderate 
the  grief  or  concern  of  another. 

CONSOLE,  In  architeAure,  an  ornament  cut  upon 
the  key  of  an  arch,  which  has  a  projefture,  and  on 
occafion  ferves  to  fupport  little  corniches,  figures,  bufts, 
and  vafes. 

CONSOLIDATION,  in  law,  the  combining  and 
uniting  two  benefices  into  one.  The  term  is  borrowed 
from  the  civil  law  ;  where  it  properly  fignifies  an  union 
of  the  poffeffion,  or  occupation,  with  the  property. 
Thus,  If  a  man  have  by  legacy  icfum  frutlum  fundi,  and 
afterwards  buy  the  property,  or  fee-fimple,  of  the 
heir  ;  this  is  called  a  conjolldat'ion. 

Consolidation,  in  medicine,  the  aflion  of  uniting 
broken  bone3,  or  the  lips  of  wounds,  by  means  of  con- 
folidating  remedies,  as  they  are  called  ;  which  cleanfing 
with  a  oioderate  heat  and  force,  taking  corruption  out 
of  the  wounds,  and  preferying  the  temperature  of  the 
parts,  caufe  the  nourifhinent  to  be  fitly  applied  to  the 
part  affefted. 

Among  the  many  Inftances  of  the  confolldating 
power  of  blood  and  raA'  fiefh,  we  have  a  very  re- 
markable one  jn  Bartholine's  Medical  Obfervations. 
A  roan  being  condemned  to  have  his  nofe  cut  off  by 
the  hand  of  the  common  executioner,  the  friends,  who 
■were  to  be  prefent,  provided  a  new  loaf  of  warm  bread, 
which  was  cut  In  the  middle,  and  the  nofe  received  in 
it  as  It  fell  from  the  face  :  the  nofe  was  after  this  nicely 
placed  on  the  face  again  ;  and,  being  fewed  on,  the 
whc  le  in  time  confolidated,  and  left  no  other  marks 
of  the  ignominy  than  the  tear  round  the  whole  nofe, 
and  the  traces  of  the  fl:!tches. 

CONSONANCE,  in  mufic.    See  Interval. 

CONSONAN  T,  a  letter  that  cannot  be  founded 
without  fome  fingle  or  double  vowtl  before  or  after  it ; 
as  b,  c,  d,  &c. 

CONSORT,  ^!een  Consort.    See  Queen. 

CONSPIRACY,  in  law,  fignifies  an  agreement  be- 
tween two  or  more,  falfely  to  inditl,  or  procure  to  be 
!udl£ied,  an  innocent  perfon,  of  felony. 
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CONSPIRATORS  are,  by  ftatute,  defined  to  be  Confi  Jra^ 
fuch  as  bind  themfelves  by  oath,  covenant,  or  other  al-  tf""*, 
llance,  to  affift  one  another  falfely  and  malicloufly  to 
indI6l  perfons,  or  falfely  to  maintain  pleas.  y— — J 

Confpirators  In  treafon,  are  thofe  that  plot  agalnft 
tlte  king  and  the  government. 

CONSTABLE,  according  to  fome,  is  a  Saxon 
word,  compounded  of  coning,  king,"  and Japle,  which 
fignifies  the  "  ftay  or  fupport  of  the  king."  But  as 
we  borrowed  the  name  as  well  as  the  office  of  Conjlahle 
from  the  French,  Sir  WlUiam  Blackftone  Is  rather  in- 
clined to  deduce  It,  witli^  Sir  Henry  Spelman  and  Dr 
Cowel,  from  that  language  ;  wherein  it  is  plainly  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  comes  Jlabuli,  an  officeir  well 
known  in  the  empire;  fo  called,  becaufc,  like  the 
great  conftable  of  France,  as  well  as  the  lord  high 
conftable  of  England,  he  was  to  regulate  all  matters 
of  chivalry,  tilts,  tournaments,  and  feats  of  arms,  v.-hich 
were  performed  on  horfeback. — The 

Lord  High  Constable  of  England  is  the  feventh 
great  officer  of  the  crown  ;  and  he,  with  the  earl 
marflial  of  England,  were  formerly  judges  of  the  court 
of  chivalry,  called  In  king  Henry  IV. 's  time  Curia 
Militarist  and  now  the  court  of  honour.  It  Is  the 
fountain  of  the  martial  law,  and  anciently  was  held  in 
the  king's  hall.  The  power  of  the  lord  high  con- 
ftable was  formerly  fo  great,  and  of  which  fo  improper 
a  ufe  was  made,  that  fo  early  as  the  13th  of  king  Rich- 
ard II.  a  llatute  paffed  for  regulating  and  abridging 
the  fame,  together  with  the  power  of  the  earl  marflial 
of  England  ;  and  by  this  ftatute,  no  plea  could  be  tri- 
ed by  them  or  their  courts,  that  could  be  tried  by  the 
common  law  of  the  realm.  The  office  of  conftable 
exitted  before  the  conqueft.  After  the  conqueft,  the 
office  went  with  Inheritance,  and  by  the  tenure  of  the 
manors  of  Harlefield,  Newman,  and  Whitenhurft,  in 
Gloucefterfhire,  by  grand  ferjsanty  in  the  family  of 
the  Bohuns  earl  of  Hereford  and  Effex,  and  after- 
wards in  line  of  Sefford  as  heirs-general  to  them  ;  but 
In  1521,  this  great  office  became  forfeited  to  tl.e  king 
In  the  perfon  of  Edward  Stafford  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  was  that  year  attainted  for  high  treafon;  and 
in  confideratlon  of  its  extenfive  power,  dignity,  and 
large  authority,  both  In  time  of  war  and  peace,  it  has 
never  been  granted  to  any  peifon,  otherwife  than 
vice,  and  that  to  attend  at  a  coronation,  or  trial  by 
combat.  In  France,  the  fame  office  was  alfo  fuppreffed 
about  a  century  after  by  an  edidt  of  Louis  XIII  5 
though  it  has  been  exercifed,  in  the  command  of  the 
Marshals,  by  the  firft  officer  in  the  army. 

Lord  high  conftable  of  Scotland  was  an  office  of 
great  antiquity  and  dignity.  The  firft  upon  record  Is 
Hugo  de  Morvelle  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  He  had 
two  grand  prerogatives,  viz.  Firil,  the  keeping  of  the 
king's  Ivvord,  which  the  king,  at  his  promotion,  when 
he  fwears  fealty,  delivers  to  him  naked.  Hence  the 
badge  of  the  conftable  Is  a  naked  fword. — Second,  The 
abfolute  and  unlimited  command  of  the  king's  armies 
while  In  the  field,  in  the  abfence  of  the  king  ;  but 
this  command  does  not  extend  to  caftles  and  gartifons. 
He  was  like  wife  judge  of  all  crimes  committed  within 
two  leagues  of  the  king's  houfe,  which  precinft  was 
c'dlltd  the  CAalmer  of  Peace.  Though  his  jurifdiftlon 
carae  at  laft  to  be  exercifed  only  as  to  crimes  during 
the  time  of  parliament,  which  fome  extended  likewife 
2  to  " 
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Conftable.  to  all  general  conventions.    This  ofiice  was  conferred 
'"'TV"*""  heritably  upon  the  noble  family  of  Errol,  by  king  Ro- 
bert Bruce  ;  and  with  them  it  flill  remains,  being  ex- 
pref&ly  referved  by  the  treaty  of  un^on. 

Inferior  Const ablf.s.  From  the  great  office  of 
high  conftable  is  derived  that  inferior  order,  fince 
called  the  conjialles  of  hundreds  and  franchifes ;  tliefe 
were  firll  ordained  in  the  1 3th  year  of  Edv/ard  I.  by 
the  llatute  of  Winchefter  ;  which,  for  the  conferva- 
tion  of  the  peace,  and  view  of  -'.rmour,  appointed  that 
two  conftables  {hould  be  chofen  in  every  hundred  and 
franchife.  Thefe  arewhatwenowcallton/?(7<5.7/(3r«  cap'itales 
or  high  conjlables  ;  becaufe  continuance  of  time,  and  in- 
creafe  of  people,  &c.  have  occafioned  others  of  like  na- 
ture, but  inferior  authority,  in  every  town,  called  petty 
(onJiabJes,  or  fub-ronflabularii,  firft  inftituted  about  the 
rtign  of  Edward  III. 

The  former,  or  modern  high  covjlablcs^  are  appoint- 
ed at  the  court-leets  of  the  franchife  or  hundred  over 
which  they  prefide  ;  or,  in  default  of  that,  by  the 
juftices  at  their  quarter-feffions  ;  and  are  removeablc 
by  the  fame  authority  that  appoints  them.  The  petty 
conjiahles  have  two  offices  united  in  them,  the  one  an- 
cient, and  the  other  modern.  Their  ancient  office  is 
that  of  head-borough,  tithing-man,  or  borfholder ; 
who  zxt  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  king  Alfred  :  their 
more  modern  office  is  that  of  conftable  merely  ;  which 
was  appointed  fo  lately  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
in  order  to  affift  the  high-conftable.  And  in  general 
the  ancient  head-boroughs,, tithing-men,  and  borfhold- 
ers,  were  made  ufe  of  to  ferve  as  petty  conftables  ; 
though  not  fo  generally,  but  that  in  many  places  they 
ftill  continue  diilinft  officers  from  the  conftables. 
They  are  all  chofen  by  the  jury  at  the  court-leet ;  or 
if  no  court-leet  be  held,  are  appointed  by  two  juftices 
of  the  peace. 

The  general  duty  of  all  conftabks,  both  high  and 
petty,  as  well  as  of  the  other  officers,  is  to  keep  the 
king's  peace  in  their  feveral  diftrifts  ;  and  to  that  pur- 
pofe  they  are  armed  with  very  large  powers  of  ar- 
rcfting  and  imprifoning,  of  breaking  open  houfes,  and 
the  like  :  of  the  extent  of  which  powers,  confidering 
what  manner  of  men  are  for  the  moft  part  put  upon 
thefe  offices,  it  is  perhaps  very  well  that  they  are  ge- 
nerally kept  in  ignorance.  One  of  their  principal 
duties  arifing  from  the  ftatute  of  Winchefter,  which 
appoints  them,  is  to  keep  watch  and  ward  in  their  re- 
fpeftive  jurifdiftions.  Ward,  guard,  or  cuftodia,  is 
chiefly  intended  of  the  day-time,  in  order  to  appre- 
hend rioters,  and  robbeis  on  the  highways  ;  the  man- 
ner of  doing  which  is  left  to  the  dlfcretion  of  the  juf- 
tices of  the  peace  and  the  conftable  :  the  hundred  be- 
ing, however,  hable  for  all  the  robberies  committed 
therein  by  day-light,  for  having  kept  negligent  guard. 
Watch  is  properly  applicable  to  the  night  only,  (being 
called  among  the  Saxons  luach^t  or  waSu)  ;  and  it  be- 
gins when  ward  ends,  and  ends  when  that  begins  : 
for,  by  the  ftatute  of  Winchefter,  in  walled  towns  the 
gates  fhall  be  clofed  from  fun-fetting  to  fun-rifing  ; 
and  watch  fliall  be  kept  in  every  borough  and  town, 
efpecially  in  the  fummer  feafon,  to  apprehend  all 
rogues,  vagabonds,  and  night-walkert;,  and  make  them 
give  an  account  of  themfelves.  The  conftable  may 
appoint  watchmen  at  his  dlfcretion,  regulated  by  the 
cuftom  of  the  place;  and  thefe,  being  his  deputies,  have, 
for  tl«  time  being,  the  authority  of  tteir  principal. 
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There  are  alfo  conftables  denominated  from  parti-  Conftable. 
cular  places,  as  conftable  of  the  To'vr  .  of  Dover  ' 
caftle,  of  Windfor  caftle,  of  the  caftle  oi  Caernarvon, 
and  many  other  of  the  caftles  of  Wales  ;  whofe  office 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  caftellani,  or  governors  of 
caftles. 

Constables  of  London.  The  city  of  London  is  di- 
vided into  26  wards,  and  the  wards  into  precindis,  in 
each  whereof  is  a  conftable.  They  are  nominated  by 
the  inhabitants  of  each  precintl  on  St  Thomas's  day, 
and  confirmed,  or  otherwife,  at  the  court  of  wardm.ote. 
After  confirmation,  they  are  fworn  into  their  offices 
at  a  court  of  aldermen,  on  the  next  Monday  after 
Twelfth  day.  Such  as  are  chofen  into  the  office,  are 
obliged  to  place  the  king's  arms,  and  the  arms  of  the 
city,  over  their  doors ;  and  if  they  refide  in  alleys,  at 
the  ends  of  fuch  alleys  toward  the  ftreets,  to  fignify 
that  a  conftable  lives  there,  and  that  they  may  be  the 
more  eafily  found  when  wanted. 

Constables  to  Jujiices  of  the  Peace,,  in  Scotland, 
are  the  proper  officers  for  executing  theit  orders. 
They  have  powers  to  fupprefs  tumults,  and  to  ap- 
prehend delinquents  and  thofe  who  can  give  no  good 
account  of  themfelves,  and  carry  them  to  the  next 
juftice. 

CONSTANCE,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Suabia,  with  a  bifliop's  fee,  whofe  bifliop  is  a 
prince  of  the  empire.  It  has  a  handfome  bridge,  and 
feveral  fine  ftruftures,  as  well  facred  as  profane.  It 
carries  on  a  great  trade,  and  is  v/ell  fortified  ;  and 
though  it  pretends  to  be  an  imperial  town,  the  Auf- 
trians  keep  a  garrifon  here.  It  is  famous  for  a  coun- 
cil held  herein  1514,  when  there  were  Lla-ce  popes; 
but  they  were  all  depofed,  and  Martin  V.  was  elefted 
in  their  room.  The  council  caufed  Jerom  of  Prague 
to  be  burnt,  though  the  emperor  Sigifmiliid  had  given 
him  a  fafe  conduft  ;  in  purfuance  of  this  maxim,  "  that 
no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heritics."  They  likewife 
condemned  the  doftrlne  of  WicklifiF,  and  ordered  his 
bones  to  be  burned  40  years  after  he  was  dead. 
However,  the  inhabitants  now  are  Protellants.  It  is 
feated  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  9.  12. 
N.  Lat.  47.  35. 

Constance,  a  great  lake  of  Germany,  between 
Suabia  and  Swiflerland.  It  is  30  miiles  in  length,  and 
8  in  breadth.  It  is  crofted  by  the  river  Rhine  ;  and, 
there  are  feveral  towns  on  its  banks. 

CONSTANCY,  in  a  general  fcnfc-,  denotes  immu- 
tablility,  or  invariablenefs. — In  ethics,  or  when  applied 
to  the  human  mind,  the  term  Implies  refolution  or  ftea- 
dinefs,  particularly  under  fafferings  and  the  trials  of 
adverfity. 

It  was  the  faying  of  a  heathen  philofopher.  That 
there  cannot  be  imagined  upon  earth  a  fpeftacle  more 
worthy  the  regard  of  the  Creator  intent  on  his  works, 
than  a  brave  man  fuperior  to  his  fufferings.  Nothing 
indeed  can  be  more  noble  or  honourable  than  to  have 
courage  enough  to  execute  the  commands  of  reafon 
and  confcience  ;  to  naintain  the  dignity  of  our  na- 
ture, and  the  ftation  afligned  us  ;  and  to  be  proof  a- 
gainft  poverty,  pain,  and  death  itfelf,  fo  far  as  not  to 
do  any  thing  that  is  fcandalous  or  finful  to  avoid  them. 
To  be  thus,  Is  to  be  great  above  title  and  fortune.  This 
argue*  the  foul  of  an  heavenly  extradlion,  and  is  worthy 
the  offspring  of  the  Deity. 

Of  this  virtue  the  following  example,  related  in 
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f^onflaMe,  E:ig]ifli  hi  (lory,  is  here  felefted,  as  fuperior  perhaps,  all 
V        circumftances  confidered,  to  any  other  upon  record. 

Sir  WiHiam  Aflcew  of  Kelfay,  in  Lincohifhire,  had 
feveral  daughters.    His  fecond,  named  Anne,  had  re- 
>ceived  a  genteel  education  ;  which,  with  an  agreeable 
figure  and  good  underftanding,  rendered  her  a  very 
-proper  perfon  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  family.    Her  fa- 
ther, regardlefs  of  his  daughter's  inclination  and  hap- 
pinefs,  obliged  her  to  marry  a  gentleman  who  had  no- 
thing to  recommend  him  but  his  fortune,  and  who  was 
a  moft  bigoted  Papill.    No  fooner  was  he  convinced 
of  his  wife's  regard  for  the  doctrines  of  the  reforma- 
tion from  popery,  than,  by  the  inftigation  of  the 
priefts,  he  violently  drove  her  from  his  houfe,  though 
fhe  had  born  him  two  children,  and  her  conduft  was 
iincKceptionable.     Abandoned  by  her  huiband,  flie 
came  up  to  London,  in  order  to  procure  a  divorce, 
and  to  make  herfelf  known  to  that  part  of  the  court 
v'ho  cither  profeffed  or  were  favourers  of  Proteftan- 
tifm  :  but  as  Henry  VIII.  with  confent  of  parlia- 
ment, had  juft  enafted  the  law  of  the  fix  articlesj  com- 
monly called  the  bloody Jiatute,  fhe  was  cruelly  betrayed 
by  her  own  hulhand  ;  and,  upon  his  information,  taken 
into  cuftody,  and  examined  concerning  her  faith.  The 
a£l  above-mentioned  denounced  death  againft  all  thofe 
who  fhould  deny  the  do6lr!ne  of  tranjubjlant'iation  ;  or, 
that  the  bread  and  wine  made  ufe  of  in  the  facrament 
was  not  converted  after  confecration  into  the  real  bo- 
dy and  blood  of  Chrift;  or,  maintain  the  necefiity  of 
receiving  the  facrament  in  both  kinds  ;  or  afiirm,  that 
it  was  lawful  for  pried  s  to  marry;  that  the  vows  of  ce- 
libacy might  be  broken  ;  that  private  maffes  were  of  no 
avail  ;  and  that  auricular  confeffion  to  a  prieft  was  not 
necelTary  to  falvation.    Upon  thefe  articles  flie  was 
examined  by  the  inquifitor,  a  prieft,  the  lord- mayor  of 
London^  and  the  bifhop's  chancellor;  and  to  all  their 
queries  gave  proper  and  pertinent  anfwers  ;  but  not 
being  fuch  as  they  approved,  ftie  was  fent  backtopri- 
fon,  where  fhe  remained  eleven  days  to  ruminate  alone 
on  her  alarming  fituation,  and  was  denied  the  fmall 
confolatlon  of  a  friendly  vifit.    The  king's  council 
being  at  Greenwich,  fhe  was  once  more  examined  by 
chancellor  Wriothefley,  Gardiner  bifliop  of  Winche- 
fter,  Dr  Cox,  and  Dr  Robinfon ;  but  not  being  able 
to  convince  her  of  her  fuppofed  errors,  fhe  was  fent  to 
the  Tower.    Mr  Strype,  from  an  authentic  paper, 
gives  us  the  following  fhort  account  of  her  examina- 
tion, which  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unentertaining  or 
afclefs  to  the  reader :    •*  Sir  Martin  Bowes  (lord 
mayor)  fitting  with  the  council,  as  moft  meet  for  his 
wifdom,  and  feeing  her  ftand  upon  life  and  death,  I 
pray  you,  quoth  he,  my  lords,  give  me  leave  to  talk 
to  this  woman  ?  Leave  was  granted.  «Lord  Mayor. 
Thou  foolifh  woman,  fayeft  thou  that  the  prieft  can- 
not make  the  holy  body  of  Chrift  ?  A.  AJhenv.  I  fay  fo, 
my  lord  :  for  I  have  read  that  God  made  man  ;  but 
that  man  made  God  I  never  read;  nor  I  fuppofe  ever 
fhall  read  it.    Lord  Mayor.  No!   Thou  foolifh  wo- 
man, after  the  words  of  confecration,  is  it  not  the 
Lord's  body  ?  A.  AJleiv.  No :  it  is  but  confecrated 
bread,  or  facramental  bread.   Lord  Mayor.  What  if  a 
moufe  eat  it  after  confecration  ;  what  fhall  beccme  of 
this  moufe  ?  what  fayeft  thou,  thou  foolifh  woman  ? 
A.  AJkenv,  What  fhall  become  of  her,  fay  you,  my 
Jord  ?  Lord  Mayor,  I  fay,  that  the  moufe  is  damned. 
N*'  89. 
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^.  Alack, -poor  moufe!"    Perceiving  that  ConflabJc, 

fome  could  not  keep  in  their  laughing,  the  council 
pi-oceeded  to  the  butchery  and  flaughter  that  they  in-  » 
tended  before  they  came  there. — It  was  ftrongly  fu- 
fpefted  that  Mrs  Aflcew  was  favoured  by  fome  ladies 
of  high  rank  ;  and  that  fhe  carried  on  a  religious  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  queen.  So  that  the  chancellor 
Wriothefley,  hoping  that  he  might  difcover  fomething 
that  would  afford  matter  of  impeachment  againft  that 
princefs,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  or  his  Countefs,  who 
all  favoured  reformation,  ordered  her  to  be  put  to  the 
rack:  but  her  fortitude  in  fuffering,  and  her  refolution 
not  to  betray  her  friends,  was  proof  againft  that  dia- 
bolical invention.  Not  a  groan,  not  a  word,  could  be 
extorted  from  her.  The  chancellor,  provoked  with 
what  he  called  her  obftinacy,  augmented  her  tortures 
with  his  own  hands,  and  with  unheard  of  violence  :  but 
her  courage  and  conftancy  were  invincible  ;  and  thefe 
barbarians  gained  nothing  by  their  cruelties  but  ever-, 
lafting  difgrace  and  infamy.  As  foon  ae  fhe  was  taken 
from  the  rack,  fhe  fainted  away  ;  but  being  recovered, 
fhe  was  condemned  to  the  flames.  Her  bones  were  dif- 
located  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  forced  to  car- 
ry her  in  a  chair  to  the  place  of  execution.  While  fhe 
was  at  the  ftake,  letters  were  brought  her  from  the 
lord  chancellor,  offering  her  the  king's  pardon  if  flie 
would  recant.  But  fhe  refufed  to  look  at  them  ;  tell- 
ing the  meffenger,  that  •*  fhe  came  not  thither  to  deny 
her  Lord  and  Mafter."  The  fame  letters  were  alio 
tendered  to  three  other  perfons  condemned  to  the  fame 
fate;  and  who,  animated  by  her  example,  refuied  to 
accept  them.  Whereupon  the  lord-mayor  command- 
ed the  fire  to  be  kindled  ;  and  with  favage  ignorance 
cr  ied  out.  Fiat  jujlitia,  "  Let  juftice  take  its  courfe."  The 
faggots  being  lighted,  fhe  commended  her  foul,  with 
the  utmoft  compofure,  into  the  hands  of  her  Maker  ; 
and,  like  the  great  founder  of  the  religion  fhe  profefs- 
ed,  expired,  ^rajiK^yrr  her  murderers,  July  16.  1546, 
about  the  25th  year  of  her  age. 

CONSTANTIA,  a  dillria  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  confifting  of  two  farms,  which  produce  the 
well-known  wine  fo  much  prized  in  Europe,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Cape  or  Conjlantia  wine.  This 
place  is  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Alphen,  in  a  bending  formed  by  and  nearly  un- 
der the  ridge  of  hills,  which  comes  from  Meuifen- 
mountain,  and  juft  where  it  ftrikes  off"  towards  Hout- 
bay.  One  of  thefe  farms  is  called  Little  Conftantia. 
Here  the  white  Conftantia  wine  is  made.  The  other 
produces  the  red.  According  to  M.  De  la  Call's  ac- 
count, not  more  than  60  ftggars  of  red,  and  90  of  the 
white  Conftantia  wine  are  made,  each  Jiggar  being 
reckoned  at  600  French  pints,  or  about  150  Swedifh 
cans  ;  fo  that  the  whole  produce  amounts  to  22,500 
cans.  As  the  company  are  ufed  to  keep  one  third 
of  this  for  themfelves,  the  remainder  is  always  be- 
fpoke  by  the  Europeans  long  before  it  is  made.  At 
the  Cape  this  wine  is  feldom  feen  at  table,  partly  bc- 
caufe  it  is  dear,  and  partly  becaufe  it  is  the  produce 
of  the  country.  The  red  Conftantia  wine  fells  for 
about  60  rixdollai-s  the  half  awin;  but  the  white  is 
ufually  to  be  purchafed  at  a  more  reafonable  rate. 
The  genuine  Conftantia  wine  is  undeniably  a  very 
racy  and  delicate  defert  wine,  and  has  fomething  pe- 
culiarly agr-eeable  in  the  flavoiu-  of  it.    That  its  fu- 
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Conflan:Ia  perlority,  however,  is  not  owing  to  any  tiling  pecullai* 
in  ,  the  manner  of  preparing  it,  feems  extreqiely  pro- 
bable ;  for  then,  without  doubt,  a  great  deal  more  of 
it  would  be  made.  In  fa6l,  Dr  Sparmann  informs  us, 
that  the  genuine  wine  can  only  be  produced  by  certain 
particular  foils.  The  diftrifts  that  lie  next  to  thefe 
yield  merely  the  common  Cape  wine,  notwithftanding 
that  they  have  been  planted  with  vine-ftocks  taken 
from  this,  as  well  as  with  fome  brought  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  whence  it  is  fuppofed  that  the 
true  Cenltantia  fort  originally  comes  ;  nay,  even  tho' 
all  the  vineyards  about  Conftantia  feem  to  have  the 
fame  foil.  "V^  have  inftances  at  the  Cape,  as  well  as 
in  Europe,  that  good  grapes  fometimes  produce  a  bad 
wine ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  bad  grapes  will  yield  a 
good  fort  of  wine  :  therefore,  towards  making  wine  of  a 
certain  quahty,  befides  finer  materials,  there  muft  be 
ceitain  conditions  and  circumftances,  which,  by  a  di- 
ligent and  rational  inveftigation,  might  probably  be 
explored  to  the  great  benefit  of  mankind. 

Such  as  are  apprized  in  what  quantities  Conftantia 
wine  is  confumed  in  Europe,  will  perhaps  think  the 
above  calculation  of  the  produce  too  limited.  This, 
however,  Dr  Sparmann  affures  us,  is  by  no  means  the 
cafe  ;  the  overplus  being  the  produce  of  avarice,  which, 
goaded  on  by  the  defire  of  gain,  will  always  hit  upon 
fome  method  of  fatisfying  the  demands  of  luxury  and 
fenfuality.  The  votaries  of  thefe,  accuftomed  to  be 
put  off"  with  empty  founds,  do  not  feldom  drink  with 
the  higheft  relifh  an  imaginaiy  Conftantia,  with  which, 
however,  this  liquor  has  nothing  in  common  beft^es 
the  mere  name.  It  is  therefore  advifable,  even  at 
the  Cape  itfelf,  to  take  care,  that  whilft  one  has  a  ge- 
nuine fample  given  one  to  tafte,  one  is  not  made  to 
pay  for  a  made-up  red  Conftantia,  which  etherwife  is 
in  general  fold  for  luilf  the  price.  When  a  wine  of 
this  kind  has  been  (as  it  ufually  is)  meliorated  by  a 
voyage,  and  at  the  fame  time  chriftened  with  the  pom- 
pous name  of  genuine  Conftantia,  of  which  it  has  in- 
deed in  fome  meafure  the  flavour,  it  eafily  fells  for  fuch 
in  Europe. 

CONSTANTINA,  a  ftrong  and  confiderable  town 
of  Africa,  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Algiers,  and  capital  of  a 
territory  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  the  largeft  and 
llrongeft  place  in  all  the  eaftern  parts  ;  and  it  is  feated 
on  the  top  of  a  great  rock.  There  is  no  way  to  it 
but  by  fteps  cut  out  of  the  rock ;  and  the  ufual  way 
of  punlftiing  criminals  here  is  to  throw  them  down 
the  cliff.  Here  are  a  great  many  Roman  antiquities, 
particularly  a  triumphal  arch.  E.  Long.  7.  12.  N. 
Lat.  36.  4. 

CoNSTANTiNA,  a  towu  of  Spain,  in  Andalufia,  and 
capital  of  a  fmall  territoiy  of  the  fame  name,  with 
a  caftle  feated  on  a  mountain.  W.  Long.  5.  35. 
N.  Lat.  37.  40. 

CONSTANTINE,  a  kingdom  of  Barbary  of  that 
name,  in  Africa.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  hy  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  eail  by  the  kingdom  of  Tunis, 
on  the  fouth  by  Bildulgerld,  and  on  the  \<'eil  by  the 
river  Sufegmar,  which  feparates  it  from  the  kingdom 
of  Bugia.  The  country  is  the  new  Numidia  of  the 
ancienis,  and  had  its  own  king  :  but  it  is  now  a  pro- 
vince to  Algiers. 

Con  STAN  TTNE  the  Great,  the  firfl  emperor  of  the 
VoL.V.  P^rtL 


Romans  who  embraced  Chrlftlanlty.  His  father,  Con-  Conftan- 
ftantius  Chlorus,  rendered  himfelf  famous  by  his  vie- 
torious  expeditions  to  Germany  and  Britain  ;  upon  the  * 
abdication  of  Dioclefian,  he  fhared  the  Roman  empire 
with  Galerius  Maximinus  in  305,  and  was  at  that  time 
at  York,  where  he  died  in  306  ;  having  firft  caufed 
his  fon  Conftantine  the  Great  to  be  proclaimed  empe- 
ror by  his  army,  and  by  the  Englifti.  Galerius  at  fii-ft 
refufed  to  admit  Conftantine  to  his  father's  fhare  in  the 
imperial  throne  ;  but  after  having  loft  feveral  battles, 
he  confented  in  308.  Maxentius,  who  fucceeded  Ga- 
lerius, oppofed  him  :  but  was  defeated,  and  drowned 
himfelf  in  the  Tyber.  The  fenate  then  declared 
Conftantine  chief  or Auguftus,  and  Licinius  his  fe- 
cond  aflbciate  in  the  empire,  in  313.  Thefe  princes 
publiftied  an  edift,  in  their  joint  names,  in  favour  of 
the  Chrlft:ians  ;  but  foon  after  Licinius,  jealous  of  Con- 
ftantine's  renown,  conceived  an  implacable  hatred  a- 
gainft  him,  and  renewed  the  perfecutions  againft  the 
Chriftians.  This  brouglit  on  a  rupture  between  the 
emperors  ;  and  a  battle,  in  which  Conftantine  was 
viftorious.  A  ftiort  peace  enfued  :  but  Licinius  ha- 
ving fhamc  fully  violated  the  treaty,  the  war  was  re- 
newed ;  when  Conftantine  totally  defeating  him,  he 
fled  to  Nicomedia,  where  he  was  taken  prifoner  and 
ftrangled  in  323.  Conftantine,  now  become  fole  ma- 
fter  of  the  wcftern  and  eaftern  empires,  immediately 
formed  the  plan  of  eftablifliing  Chriftianity  as  the  reli- 
gion of  the  ftate  ;  for  which  purpofe,  he  convoked 
feveral  ecclefiaftical  councils :  but  finding  he  was  like- 
ly to  meet  with  great  oppofrcion  from  the  Pagan  in- 
tereft  at  Rome,  he  conceived  the  defign  of  founding  a 
new  city,  to  be  the  capital  of  his  Chrillian  empire  ;  fee 
Constantinople.  The  glory  Conftantine  had  ac- 
quired by  eftablifhing  the  Chrlftian  religion,  was  tar- 
nifhed  by  the  part  he  took  in  the  perfecutions  carried 
on  by  the  Arians,  towards  the  clofe  of  his  reign,  a- 
gainft  their  Chriftian  brethren  who  differed  from 
them  :  feduced  by  Eufebius  of  Nicomedia,  he  banifh- 
ed  feveral  eminent  prelates;  foon  after  which,  he  died  in 
337,  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  and  31ft  of  his  reign. 

As  to  the  charafter  of  Conftantine,  he  was  chafle, 
pious,  laborious,  and  indefatigable  ;  a  great  general, 
fuccefsful  in  war,  and  deferving  his  fuccefs  by  his 
fhlning  valour  and  by  the  brightnefs  of  his  genius  ;  a 
prote£lor  of  arts,  and  an  encourager  of  them  by  his 
beneficence.  If  we  compare  him  with  Auguftus,  we 
fhall  find  that  he  ruined  idolatry,  by  the  fame  precau- 
tions and  the  fame  addrefs  that  the  other  ufed  to  de- 
ftroy  hberty.  Like  Auguftus,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  new  empire  ;  but  lefs  flcllful,  and  lefs  polite,  he 
could  not  give  it  the  fame  ftabihty  :  he  weakened  the 
body  of  the  ftate  by  adding  to  it.  In  fome  meafure,  a 
fecond  head  in  the  foundation  of  Conftantinople  ;  and 
tranfporting  the  centre  of  motion  and  ftrength  too 
near  the  eaftern  extremity,  he  left  without  heat,  and 
almoft  without  life,  the  weftern  parts,  which  foon  be- 
came a  prey  to  the  barbarians.  The  Pagans  were 
too  much  his  enemies  to  do  him  juftice.  Eut'  oplus 
fays,  that  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign  he  was  equal 
to  the  moft  accomphfiied  princes,  and  in  the  latter  to 
the  meanefl.  The  younger  Vidlor,  who  makes  him 
to  have  reigned  more  than  3 1  years,  pretends,  that  in 
the  firft  10  years  he  was  a  hero  ;  in  the  12  fucceeding 
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ones  a  robber  ;  and  in  the  i  o  laft  a  fpendthrift.  It  is 
eafy  to  perceive,  with  refpeft  to  thefe  two  reproaches 
of  Vi<9:or's,  that  the  one  relates  to  the  riches  which 
Conftantine  to, ik  from  idolatry,  and  the  other  to  thofe 
with  which  he  loaded  the  church. 

CoNSTANTiNE  cmpcror  of  the  Eaft  in  1002,  left 
the  care  of  the  empire  to  his  wife  Helena,  who  load- 
ed the  people  with  taxes,  and  fold  all  the  offices  in 
church  and  ftate  to  the  higheft  bidders ;  while  the 
emperor  employed  himfelf  in  reading,  writing,  and 
the  fine  arts,  till  he  became  as  good  an  architeft  and 
painter  as  he  was  a  bad  prince  :  he  wrote  feveral 
biograpliical  and  geographical  works,  which  would 
have  doife  honour  to  his  name,  if  he  had  not  neglec- 
ted his  duty  to  compofe  them.    He  died  in  959. 

CoNSTANTiNE  (Dracofcs),  the  fon  of  Emmanuel 
Paleologus,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  fultan  Amu- 
rath  in  I4').8.  But  Mahomet  11.  his  fucccftor,  refol- 
ving  to  dethrone  him,  laid  fiege  to  Conftantinople  by 
fea  and  land,  and  took  it  by  affault  in  1453,  after  it 
had  held  out  58  days.  The  unfortunate  emperor  fee- 
ing the  Turks  enter  the  breaches,  threw  himfelf  Into 
the  midft  of  the  enemy,  and  was  cut  to  pieces  ;  the 
children  of  the  imperial  houfe  were  maflacred  by  the 
foldiers  ;  and  the  women  referved  to  gratify  the  luft 
of  the  conqueror  :  and  thus  terminated  the  dynafty  of 
the  Conftantines,  1123  years  after  its  eftablillunent  at 
Conftantinople. 

CoNSTANTiNE  (Robert),  a  learned  phyfician  born 
at  Caen,  taught  polite  literature  In  that  city  ;  and  ac- 
quired great  reputation  by  his  ftdll  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, in  hiftory,  and  in  medicine.  He  died  in  1  603, 
aged  103.  He  wrote  a  diftionary  in  Greek  and  Latin 
and  other  works,  which  are  efteemed. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  the  modern  name  of  the 
the  imperi-  J  Byzantium  in  Thrace.  It  was  enlarged  and 
this  cit>- the beautihed  by  the  Roman  emperor  Conftantuie  the 
caufe  of  the  Great,  in  the  year  330.  At  the  fame  time  he  tranf- 
declineof  furred  thither  the  feat  of  the  empire  ;  and  this  remo- 
the  wefterji^^j  generally  thought  to  have  been  one  of  the  prin- 
enipire.      ^.^^^  caufes  of  the  fudden  decline  of  the  weftern'  em- 

2  pire  after  this  period. 

ConOantine  In  the  year  332,  the  Sarmatians  implored  Conftan- 
defeats  the  tine's  affiftance  agalnft  the  Goths,  who  had  made  an 
Goths,  irruption  into  their  territories,  and  deftroyed  every 
thing  with  fire  and  fword.  The  emperor  readily  grant- 
ed their  requeft,  and  gained  a  complete  viftory. 
Near  100,000  of  the  enemy  peri  (lied,*  either  in  the 
battle,  or  after  it  with  hunger  and  cold.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  overthrow,  the  Goths  were  obliged  to 
fue  f  jr  peace  ;  but  the  pngrateful  Sarmatians  no  foon- 
er  found  themfelves  delivered  from  their  enemies, 

3  than  they  turned  their  arms  againft  their  benefadlor. 
And  the     and  ravaged  the  provinces  of  Masfia  and  Thrace.  The 
Sarmatians.  ejnperor,  receiving  intelligence  of  this  treachery,  re- 
turned with  incredible  expedition,  cut  great  numbers 
of  them  In  pieces,  and  obliged  the  reft  to  fubmit  to 
what  terms  he  was  pleafed  to  impofe. 

Conftantine  feems  to  have  been  a  prince  very  highly 
refpefted,  even  by  far  diftant  nations.  In  333,  ac- 
cording to  Eufebius,  ambafladors  arrived  at  Conftanti- 
nople from  the  Blemyes,  Indians,  Ethiopians,  and  Per- 
fians,  courting  his  friendft^ip.  They  were  received  in 
a  moft  obliging  manner;  and  learning  from  the  ambaf- 
fadois  of  Sapor  king  of  Perfia,  that  there  were  great 
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numbers  of  Chriftlans  in  their  mafter's  dominions,  Conftnn- 

Conftantlne  wrote  a  letter  in  their  behalf  to  the  Per-  "nopol'taa 
t,  ,  hillory. 

nan  monarch.  j 

Next  year,  the  Sarmatians  being  again  attacked  by 
the  Goths,  found  themfelves  obliged  to  fet  at  liberty 
and  arm  their  flaves  agalnft  them.    By  this  means 
they  indeed  overcame  the  Goths  ;  but  the  vlftorious 
flaves  turning  their  arms  againft  their  mafters,  drove 
them  out  of  the  country.    This  misfortune  obHged  ^ 
them,  to  the  number  of  300,000,  to  apply  for  relief  to  He  takes  a 
the  Roman  emperor,  who  incorporated  with  his  le-  nun^ber  of 
glons  fuch  as  were  capable  of  fervice  ;  and  gave  fettle-  * 
ments  to  the  reft  In  Thrace,  Scythia,  Macedon,  and  ^.^jy^ 
Italy.    This  was  the  lait  remarkable  a^Ion  of  Con- 
ftantine the  Great.  He  died  on  May  25.  337,  having  j^j^ 
divided  the  empire  among  his  children  and  nephews,  and  divi-  *^ 
in  the  following  manner-     Conftantine,  his  eldeft  fon,  lion  o!  the 
had  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain;  Conftantius,  the  fe • '^'''i'ire. 
cond,  had  Aha,  Syria,  and  Egypt;  and  Conftans,  the 
youiigeft,  Illyi-Icum,  Italy,  and  Africa.    To  his  ne- 
phew Dalmatlus,   he  gave  Thrace,   Macedon,  and 
Achaia;  and  to  king  Annlballanus,  his  other  newhew, 
Armenia  Minor,  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  the  city  of 
Csefarea,  which  he  deftred  might  be  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom.  y 

After  the  death  of  Conftantine,   the  army  and  All  hisrela- 
fenate  proclaimed  his  three  fons  emperors,  without  i^i'^"* 
taking  any  notice  of  his  two  nephews,  who  were  foon  ^g'^t^^g^" 
after  murdered,  with  Julius  Conftantius  the  late  em-  iiu  f:^  fon$ 
peror's  brother,  and-  all  their  friends  and  adherents,  and  two 
Thus  the  family  of  Conftantine  w-as  at  once  i-educed '"^phcws. 
to  his  three  fons,  and  two  nephews  Gallus  and  Julian, 
the  fons  of  Julius  Conftantius  :  and  of  thefe  the  former 
©We'd  his  life  to  a  malady,  from  which  no  one  thought  * 
he  could  recover ;  and  the  latter  to  his  infancy,  being 
then  at  moft  about  feven  years  of  age.    The  three 
brothers  divided  among  themfelvesthe  dominions  of  the 
deceafed  princes  ;  but  did  not  long  agree  together.  In  ^ 
340,  Conftantine  having  In  vain  fohcited  Conftans  QQ^fi^nf^i^^ 
yield  part  of  Italy  to  him,  raifed  a  confiderable  army  ;  invades  the 
and  under  pretence  of  marching  to  the  affiftance  of  his  doa  inioi^s 
brother  Conftantius,  who  was  then  at  war  with  the°^  Coa- 
Perfians,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  feveral  places  in  Italy.  * 
Hereupon  Conftans  detached  part  of  his  army  agalnft 
him  ;  and  Conftantine,  being  drawn  into  an  ambuf- 
cade  near  Aquileia,  was  cut  off"  with  his  whole  forces^is  defeated 
His  body  was  thrown  into  the  river  Anfa  ;  but  being  and  killed, 
afterwards  difcovered,  was  fent  ta  Conftantinople,  and 
interred  there  near  the  tomb  of  his  father. 

By  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  brother,  Conftans  re-  Conftans 
mained  fole  mafter  of  all  the  weftern  part  of  the  em-fole  mafter 
pire,  in  the  quiet  pofleffion  of  which  he  continued  till  of  the  Wefto 
the  year  350.    This  year,  Magnentlus,  the  fon  of  one  ^^^^^^^^ 
Magnus,  a  native  of  Germany,  finding  Conftans  de-  tius ^revolts- 
fpifed  by  the  army  on  account  of  his  indolence  and  in- againft  him« 
aftivlty,  refolved  to  murder  him,  and  fet  up  for  him- 
felf.   Having  found  means  to  gain  over  tlie  chief  of- 
ficers of  the  army  to  his  defigns,  he  feized  on  the  Im- 
perial palace  at  Autun,  and  diftrlbuted  among  the  po- 
pulace what  fums  he  found  there  ;  which  induced  not 
only  the  city,  but  the  neighbouring  country,  to  efpoufe 
his  caufe.    But  Conftans  being  informed  of  what  had 
paffed,  and  finding  himfelf  unable  to  refift  the  ufurp- 
er,  fled  towards  Spain.    He  was  overtaken,  however,, 
by  Galfo,  whom  Magnentius  had  fent  after  him  with  a; 
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chofen  body  of  troops,  who  difpatched  with  many- 
wounds  the  unhappy  prince  at  Helena,  a  fmall  village 
fituated  near  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Thus  Conftantius  acquired  a  right  to  the  whole  Ro- 
man empire ;  though  one  half  of  it  was  feized  by  Mag- 
nentius  after  the  murder  of  Conftans.    The  former 
had  been  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Perfians,  in 
which  little  advantage  was  gained  on  either  fide;  but 
the  Perfians  now  giving  no  more  difturbance,  the  em- 
peror marched  againd  the  ufurpers  in  the  weft.  Be- 
Tlvee  pre-  fides  Magnentius,  there  were  at  this  time  two  other 
tenders  to  pretenders  to  the  weftern  empire.    Veteranio,  gene- 
e  cmioire.      of  the  foot  in  Pannonia,  had,  on  the  firft  news  of 
the  death  of  Conftans,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  legions  under  his  command.     He  was 
a  native  of  Upper  Maefia,  and  advanced  in  years  when 
he  ufurped  the  fovereignty  ;  but  fo  illiterate,  that  he 
then  firft  learned  to  read.    The  third  pretender  was 
Flavins  Popilius  Nepetianus,  fon  of  Eutropia  the  fifter 
of  Conftantine  the  Great.    Having  affembled  a  com- 
pany of  gladiators  and  men  of  defperate  fortunes,  he 
affumed  the  purple  on  the  3d  of  June  350,  and  in 
that  attire  prefented  himfelf  before  the  gates  of  Rome. 
The  prefedl  Anicetus,  who  commanded  there  for  Mag- 
nentius, fallied  out  againft  him  with  a  body  of  Ro- 
J4      mans ;  who  were  foon  driven  back  into  the  city.  Soon 
Nepotianus  after  Nepotianus  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  city  it- 
tnal^es  him-  f^^lf^  which  he  filled  with  blood  and  (laughter.  Mag- 
nentius being  informed  of  what  had  happened,  fent 
againft  this  new  competitor  his  chief  favourite  and 
prime  minifter  Marcellinus.    Nepotianus  received  him 
with  great  refolution  ;  a  bloody  battle  enfued  between 
the  foldiers  of  Magnentius  and  the  Romans  who  had 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Nepotianus  ;  but  the  latter  being 
betrayed  by  a  fenator,  named  Heraclitus,  his  men  were 
put  to  flight,  and  he  himfelf  killed,  after  having  enjoy- 
feated  and  ed  the  fovereignty  only  28  days.     Marcellinus  ordered 
killed.       jjjg  J^ead  to  be  carried  on  the  point  of  a  lance  through 
the  principal  ftreets  of  the  city  ;  put  to  death  all  thofe 
who  had  declared  for  him;  and  under  pretence  of  pre- 
venting difturbances,  commanded  a  general  mafiacre 
Tyranny  of  of  all  the  relations  of  Conftantine.    Soon  after,  Mag- 
Magnen-    nentius  himfelf  came  to  Rome  to  make  the  neceflary 
preparations  for  refitting  Conftantius,  who  was  exert- 
ing himfelf  to  the  utmoft  in  order  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  brother.    In  the  city  he  behaved  moft 
tyrannically,  putting  to  death  many  perfons  of  dif- 
tinftion,  in  order  to  feize  their  eftates  ;  and  obliged 
the  refl  to  contribute  half  of  what  they  were  worth 
towards  the  expence  of  the  war.    Having  by  this 
means  raifed  great  fums,  he  affembled  a  mighty  ar- 
my compofed  of  Romans,  Germans,  Gauls,  Franks, 
Britons,  Spaniards,  &c.    At  the  fame  time,  however, 
dreading  the  uncertain  iffues  of  war,  he  difpatched 
ambafiadors  to  Conftantius  with  propofals  of  accom- 
modation. Conftantius  fet  out  from  Antioch  about  the 
beginning  of  autumn  ;  and,  pafling  through  Conftanti- 
nople,  arrived  at  Heraclea,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
deputies  from  Magnentius,  and  others  from  Veteranio, 
who  had  agreed  to  fupport  each  other  in  cafe  the  em- 
peror would  hearken  to  no  terms.    The  deputies  of 
Magnentius  propofed  in  his  name  a  match  between  him 
and  Conftantia,  or  rather  Conftantina,  the  fifter  of 
Conftantius,  and  widow  of  Annibalianus;  offering,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  Conftantius  the  fitter  of  Magnentius- 
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At  firft  the  emperor  would  hearken  to  no  terms  ;  but  Conflan- 
afterwards,  that  he  might  not  have  to  oppofe  two 
enemies  at  once,  concluded  a  fcparate  treaty  with  ^  "''^*  ^ 
Veteranio,  by  which  he  agreed  to  take  him  for  his 
partner  in  the  empire.  But  when  Veteranio  afcend- 
ed  the  tribunal  along  with  Conftantius,  the  foldiers 
pulled  him  down  from  thence,  crying  out.  That  they 
would  acknowledge  no  other  emperor  than  Conftan- 
tius alone.  On  this  Veteranio  threw  himfelf  at  the 
emperor's  feet,  and  implored  his  mercy.  Conftantius 
received  him  with  great  kindnefs,  and  fent  "him  to 
Prufia  in  Bithynia,  where  he  allowed  him  a  main- 
tenance fuitable  to  his  quality. 

Conftantius,  now  mafter  of  all  Illyricum,  and  of 
the  army  commanded  by  Veteranio,  refolved  to  march 
againft  Magnentius  without  delay.   In  the  mean  time,  Qaj;  Jj,'fgnt 
however,  on  advice  that  the   Perfians  were  prepa-auamft  the 
ring  to  invade  the  eaftern  provinces,  he  married  his  Perfians. 
fifter  Conftantina  to  his  coufin-gernian  Gallus  ;  created 
him  Caefar  on  the  15th  of  March;  and  allotted  him 
for  his  ftiare  not  only  all  the  Eaft,  but  likewife 
Thrace  and  Conftantinople.    About  the  fame  time 
Magnentius  gave  the  title  of  Caefar  to  his  brother 
Decentius,  whom  he  difpatched  into  Gaul  to  defend 
that  country  againft  the  barbarians  who  had  invaded 
it;  for-Conttantius  had  not  only  ftirred  up  the  Franks Conftantin^ 
and  Saxons  to  break  into  that  province  by  promi-  rtii  s  up  tha 
fing  to  relinquifti  to  them  all  the  places  they  Ihould  ^""^"l"  "-^ 
conquer,  but  had  fent  them  large  fupplies  of  men  andQ^^j'^ 
arms  for  that  purpofe.    On  this  encouragement  the 
barbarians  invaded  Gaul  with  a  mighty  army,  over- 
threw Decentius  in  a  pitched  battle,  committed  every 
where  dreadful  ravages,  and  reduced  the  country  to 
a  moft  deplorable  fituation.    In  the  mean  time  Mag- 
nentius having  affembled  a  numerous  army,  left  Italy, 
and  croffmg  the  Alps,  advanced  into  the  plains  of 
Pannonia,  where  Conftantius,  whofe  main  ftrength 
confifted  in  cavalry,  was  waiting  for  him.  Magnen- 
tius, hearing  that  his  competitor  was  encamped  at  a 
fmall  diftance,  invited  him  by  a  meffenger  to  the  ex- 
tenfive  plains  of  Scifcia  on  the  Save,  there  to  decide  defecated 
which  of  them  had  the  beft  title  to  the  empire.    This  by  Mag- 
challenge  was  by  Conftantius  received  vnth  great  •^tntius, 
joy  ;  bat  as  his  troops  marched  towards  Scifcia  in  dif- 
order,  they  fell  into  an  ambufcade,  and  were  put  to 
flight  with  great  flaughter.    With  this  fuccefs,  Mag- 
nentius was  fo  elated,  that  he  rejefted  all  terms  of 
peace  which  were  now  offered  by  Conftantius ;  but 
after  fome  time,  a  general  engagement  enfued  at  jj 
Murfa,  in  which  Magnentius  was  entirely  defeated,  Masjnen- 
with  the  lofs  of  24,000  men.     Conftantius,   though  tins  defeat- 
viftor,  is  faid  to  have  loft  30,000,  which  fccms  im- ^'^^'^'^"f^^* 
probable.  All  authors,  however,  agree,  that  the  battle 
of  Murfa  proved  fatal  to  the  weftern  empire,  and  fatal  to  the 
greatly  contributed  to  its  fpeedy  dechne.  empire. 

After  his  defeat  at  Murfa,  Magnentius  retired  into 
Italy,  where  he  recruited  his  fhattered  forces  as  well 
as  he  could.  But  the  beginning  of  the  following  year 
352,  Conftantius,  having  affembled  his  troops,  furpri- 
fed  and  took  a  ftrong  cattle  on  the  Julian  Aljis,  belong- 
ing to  Magnentius,  without  the  lofs  of  a  man.  After 
this  the  emperor  advanced  in  order  to  force  the  reft  ; 
upon  which  Magnentius  was  ftruck  with  fuch  terror, 
that  he  immediately  abandoned  Aquileia,  and  ordered 
the  troops  that  guarded  the  other  paffes  of  the  Alps  to 
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follow  him.  Thus  Conftantius  entering  Italy  without 
oppofition,  made  himftlf  mafter  of  Aquileia.  From 
thence  he  advanced  to  Pavia,  w-here  Magnentius  gain- 
ed a  confiderable  advantage  over  him.  Notwith- 
ilanding  this  lofs,  however,  Conftantius  reduced  the 
whole  country  bordering  on  the  Po,  and  Magncntius's 
men  deferted  to  him  in  whole  troops,  delivering  up 
to  him  the  plat;es  they  had  garrifoned  ;  by  which  the 
tyrant  was  fo  difheartened,  that  he  left  Italy,  and  reti- 
red with  all  his  forces  into  Gaul.  Soon  after  this,  Afri- 
ca, Sicily,  and  Spain,  declared  for  Conftantius  ;  upon 
which  Magnentius  fent  a  fenator,  and  after  him  fome 
bifhops,  to  treat  of  a  peace  ;  but  the  emperor  treated 
the  fenator  as  a  fpy,  and  fent  back  the  bifhops  with- 
out any  anfwer. — Magnentius  now  finding  his  affairs 
defperate,  and  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  pardon, 
recruited  his  army  in  the  befl  manner  he  could,  and 
difpatchcd  an  aflafTm  into  the  Eaft  to  murder  Gallas 
Casfar ;  hoping  that  his  death  would  oblige  the  erape- 
i^et  Gall  s  withdraw  his  forces  from  Gaul,  ahd  march  in 
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were  threatened  by  the  Perfians.  The  affaflin  gained 
over  forae  of  Gallus's  guards;  but  the  plot  being  dif- 
covered  before  it  could  be  put  in  execution,  they  were 
all  feized  and  executed  as  traitors. 

In  353,  the  war  againft  Magnentius  was  carried  on 
this  defeat-^         more  vigour  than  ever,  and  at  laft  happily  ended 
time  k  II?  ^7     battle  fought  in  the  Higher  Dauphiny.  Mag- 
all  hi^  fa-    nentius,  being  defeated,  took  flielter  in  Lyons ;  but 
niily  and     the  few  foldlers  who  attended  him,  dcfpairing  of  any 
himldi.      further  fuccefs,  lefolved  to  purchafe  the  emperors  favour 
by  delivering  up  to  him  his  rival,  the  author  of  fo  ca- 
lamitous a  war.     Accordingly  they  furroimded  the 
houfe  where  he  lodged  ;  upon  which  the  tyrant,  in 
dcfpair,  flew  with  his  own  hand  his  mother,  his  bro- 
ther Defiderius  whom  he  had  created  CsEfar,  and  fuch 
of  his  friends  and  relations  as  were  with  him  ;  and 
then,  fixing  his  fword  in  a  wall,  threw  himfelf  upon  it, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  more  fhameful  death  which  he  had 
reafon  to  apprehend. 

After  the  death  of  Magnentius,  his  brother  Decen- 
tius  Cfefar,  who  was  marching  to  his  aififtance,  and 
had  already  reached  Sens,  finding  himfelf  furrounded 
on  all  fides  by  the  emperor's  forces,  chofe  rather  to 
^2      ftrangle  himfelf  than  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  his 
Conflantius  enemies.    Thus  Conftantius  was  left  fole  mafter  of 
fole  mafter  the  Roman  empire.    His  panegyrifts  tell  us,  that  after 
his  viftory  he  behaved  with  the  greateft  humanity, 
forgiving  and  receiving  into  favour  his  greateft  ene- 
mies ;  but  other  hiftorians  differ  confiderably  from 
them,  and  tell  us  that  Conftantius  now  became  haugh- 
ty, imperious,  and  cruel,  of  which  many  inftances  are 
given. 

This  year  the  empire  was  fubjefted  to  very  grie- 
vous calamities.  Gaul  was  ravaged  by  the  barbarians 
beyond  the  Rhine,  and  the  difbanded  troops  of  Mag- 
nentius. At  RoHie,  the  populace  rofe  on  account  of 
a  fcarcity  of  provifions.  In  Afia,  the  Ifaurian  rob- 
bers over-ran  Lycaonia  and  Pamphylia;  and  even  laid 
fiege  to  Seleucia,  a  city  of  great  ftrength;  which,  how- 
ever, they  were  not  able  to  make  themfelves  mafters 
of.  At  the  fame  time,  the  Saracens  committed  dread- 
ful ravages  in  Mefopotamia,  the  Perfians  alio  invaded 
the  province  of  Anthemufia  on  the  Euphrates.  But 
the  Eaftern  provinces  were  not  fo  much  haraifed  by 
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the  barbarians  as  by  Gallus  Casfar  himfelf,  who  ought  Conftan- 
to  have  protected  them.  That  prince  was  naturally '"^°P"''^'" 
.of  a  cruel,  haughty,  and  tyrannical  difpofition  ;  but 
being  elated  with  his  fuccefles  againft  the  Perfians,  he 
at  lait  behaved  more  like  a  tyrant  and  a  madman  than  Tyranny  of 
a  governor.  His  natural  cruelty  is  faid  to  have  been  Gailus. 
heiglitened  by  the  inftlgations  of  his  wife  Conitantina,'' 
v^'ho  is  by  Aminianus  Ityled  the  Afegara,  or  "  fury  of 
her  fex;"  and  he  adds,  that  hei  ambition  was  equal  to 
her  cruelty.  Thus  all  the  provinces  and  cities  in  the 
Eaft  were  filled  with  blood  and  flaughter.  No  man, 
however  innocent,  was  fure  to  live  or  enjoy  his  eftate 
a  whole  day;  for  Gallius's  temper  being  equally  fufpi- 
cious  and  cruel,  thofe  w^ho  had  any  private  enemies 
took  care  to  accufe  them  of  crimes  againft  the  ftate, 
and  with  Gallus  it  was  the  fame  thing  to  be  accufed 
and  condemned.  At  laft  the  emperor  being  informed 
from  all  quarters  of  the  evil  condudl  of  his  brcthcr-in- 
law,  and  being  at  the  fame  time  told  that  he  afpired 
to  the  fovereignty,  refolvcd  upon  his  ruin.  For  this 
end  he  wrote  letters  to  Gallus  and  Conftantina,  invi- 
ting them  both  into  Italy.  Though  they  had  both  fuf- 
ficient  reafon  to  fear  the  worft,  yet  they  durft  not 
venture  to  difobey  the  emperor's  exprefs  command. 
Conftantina,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  her  bro- 
ther's temper,  and  hoped  to  pacify  him  by  her  artful 
infinuations,  fet  out  firft,  leaving  Gallus  at  Antioch  : 
but  flie  had  fcarce  entered  the  province  of  Bithynia, 
when  fhe  was  feized  with  a  fever  which  put  an  end 
to  her  life.  Gallus  now  defpairing  of  being  able  to 
appeafe  his  fovereign,  thought  of  openly  revolting  ; 
but  moll  of  his  friends  deferted  him  on  account  of  his 
inconftant  and  cruel  temper,  fo  that  he  was  at  laft  ob- 
liged to  fubmit  to  the  pleafure  of  Conftantius.  He  ad- 
vanced therefore,  according  to  his  orders ;  but  at  Pe- 
tavium  was  arreftcd,  and  ftripped  of  all  the  enfigns  of 
his  dignity.  From  thence  he  was  carried  to  Flanona, 
now  Fianone  in  Dalmatia,  where  he  was  examined 
by  two  of  his  mofl  inveterate  enemies.  He  confeffed 
moft  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge;  but  urged  as  an 
excufe  the  evil  counfcls  of  his  wife  Conftantina.  The 
emperor,  provoked  at  this  plea  v/hich  refiefted  on  his  . 
fifter,  and  inftigated  by  the  enemies  of  Gallus,  figned  to  deach!' 
'a  warrant  for  his  execution,  which  was  performed  ac- 
cordingly. 

All  this  time  the  emperor  had  been  engaged  in  a  War^vith. 
war  with  the  Germans  :  he-had  marched  againft  themtlie  Ger- 
in  perfon  ;.  and  though  he  gained  no  advantage,  the"^^'^^. 
barbarians  thought  proper  to  make  peace  with  him. 
This,  however,  was  but  fhort-lived.  No  foonerwas 
the  Roman  army  withdrawn,  than  they  began  to  make 
new  inroads  into  the  empire.  Againft  them  Con- 
ftantius difpatched  Arbetio  with  the  flower  of  the 
army  ;  but  he  fell  into  an  ambufcade,  and  was  put  to 
flight  with  the  l©fs  of  a  great  number  of  men.  This 
lofs,  however,  was  foon  retrieved  by  the  valour  of 
Ar'mtheus,  who  became  famous  in  the  reign  of  Va- 
lens,  and  of  two  other  officers,  who  falling  upon  the 
Germans,  without  waiting  the  orders  of  their  general,, 
put  them  to  flight,  and  obhged  them  to  leave  the  Ro- 
man territories. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  which  enfued  on 
this  repulfe  of  the  Germans,  was  foon  interrupted  by 
a  pretended  confpiracy,  by  which  in  the  end  a  true 
one  was  produced.    Sylvanus,  a  leading  man  among; 
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the  Franks,  commanded  in  Gaul,  and  had  there  per- 
formed great  exploits  ajrainil  the  barbarians.  He  had 
been  raifed  to  this  poit  by  Arbetio  ;  but  only  with  a 
defign  to  remove  him  from  the  emperor's  prefence, 
in  order  to  accomplifh  his  ruin,  which  he  did  in  the 
following  manner  :  One  Dynames,  keeper  of  the  em- 
peror's mules,  leaving  Gaul,  begged  of  Sylvanus  letters 
of  recommendation  to  his  friends  at  court  ;  which 
being  granted,  the  traitor  erafed  all  but  the  fubfcrip- 
tion.  He  then  inferted  direftions  to  the  friends  of 
Sylvanus  for  the  carrying  on  a  confpiracy  ;  and  de- 
livering thefe  forged  letters  to  the  prefect  Lampri- 
dius,  they  were  by  him  (howed  to  the  emperor.  Thus 
Sylvanus  was  forced  to  revolt,  and  caufe  himfelf  to  be 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  troops  under  his  command. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  Dynames  having  thought 
proper  to  forge  another  letter,  the  fraud  was  disco- 
vered, and  an  enquiry  fet  on  foot,  which  brought  to 
light  the  whole  matter.  Sylvanus  was  now  declared 
innocent,  and  letters  fent  to  him  by  the  eniperor  con- 
firming him  in  his  poft  ;  but  thefe  were  fcerce  gone, 
when  certain  news  arrived  at  the  court  of  Sylvanirs  ha- 
ving revolted,  and  cauftd  himfelf  be  proclaimed  em- 
peror. Conftantius,  thunderftruck  at  this  news,  dif- 
patched  againft  him  XJrficinus,  an  officer  of  great  In- 
tegrity, as  well  as  valour  and  experience  in  war ;  who 
forgetting  his  former  charafter,  pretended  to  be  Syl- 
vanus's  friend,  and  thus  found  means  to  cut  him  off  by 
treachei-y. 

The  barbarians,  who  had  been  hitherto  kept  quiet 
by  the  brave  Sylvanus,  no  fooner  heard  of  his  death, 
than  they  broke  into  Gaul  with  greater  fury  than 
ever.  They  took  and  pillaged  above  forty  cities,  and 
among  the  rett  Cologne,  which  they  levcHcd  with 
the  ground.  At  the  fame  time  the  Quadi  and  Sar- 
matians  entering  Par-inonia,  deftroyed  every  thing  with 
fire  and  iword.  The  Perfians  alfo,  taking  advantage 
of  the  abfence  of  Urficinus,  over-ran,  without  oppo- 
fition,  Armenia  and  Mefopotamia;  Profper  and  Mau- 
fonianus,  who  had  fucceeded  that  brave  comniander  in 
tlie  government  of  the  Eaft,  being  more  intent  upon 
pillaging  than  defending  the  provinces  committed  to 
their  care.  Conftantius,  not  thinking  it  advlfable  to 
leave  Italy  himfelf,  refolved  at  laft  to  raife  his  coufin 
Julian,  the  brother  of  Gallus,  to  the  dignity  of  Ctefar. 
Julian  feems  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  extraordi- 
nary talents ;  for  though  before  this  time  he  had  been 
entirely  buried  in  obfcurity,  and  converfed  only  with 
books,  no  fooner  was  he  put  at  the  head  of  an  army 
than  he  behaved  with  the  fame  braveiy,  conduft,  and 
experience,  as  if  he  had  been  all  his  hfe  bred  up  to 
the  art  of  war.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Gaul; 
but  before  he  fet  out,  Conftantius  gave  him  in  mar- 
riage his  fifter  Helen^i,  and  made  him  many  valuable 
prefents.  At  the  fame  time,  however,  the  jealous 
emperor  greatly  limited  his  authority ;  gave  him  writ- 
ten inilruftions  how  to  behave  ;  ordered  the  generals 
who  ferved  under  him  to  watch  all  his  aftions  no  lefs 
than  thofe  of  the  enemy  ;  and  ftriftly  enjoined  Julian 
himfelf  not  to  give  any  largeffes  to  the  foldiery. 

Julian  fet  out  from  Milan  on  the  ift  of  December 
355,  the  emperor  himfelf  accompanying  him  as  far  as 
Pavia,  from  whence  he  purfued  his  journey  to  the 
Alps,  attended  only  by  360  foldiers.  On  his  araval 
at  Turin  he  was  firft  acq^uainted  with  the  lofs  of  Co- 


logne, which  had  b&en  kept  concealed  from  the  em- 
peror, arrived  at  Vienne  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  was  received  by  the  people  of  that  city  and 
the  neighbourhood  with  extraordinary  joy. 

In  356,  the  barbarians  befieged  Autun ;  to  relieve 
which  place,  Julian  marched  with  what  forces  he 
could  raife.  When  he  came  there,  he  found  the  fiege 
raifed:  on  which  he  went  in  purfuit  of  the  barbarians 
to  Auxen  e,  croffing  with  no  fmail  danger  thick  woods 
and  forefts,  from  Auxerre  to  Troies.  On  his  march 
he  was  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  the  barbarians,  who 
moved  about  the  country  in  great  bodies  ;  but  he  put. 
them  to  flight  with  an  handful  of  men,  cut  great  num- 
bers of  them  in  pieces,  and  took  fome  prifoners.  From 
Troies  he  haitened  to  Rheims,  where  the  main  body 
of  the  army,  commanded  by  Marcellus,  waited  his 
arrival.  Leaving  RhcunS:  he  took  his  route  towards 
DecempagI,  now  D'leuze,  on  the  Sellle  in  Lorrain, 
with  a  defign  to  oppofe  the  Germans  who  were  bufy 
in  ravaging  that  province.  But  the  enemy  attacking 
his  rear  unexpectedly,  would  have  cut  off  two  legions, 
had  not  the  reft  of  the  army,  alarmed  at  the  fudden 
nolfe,  turned  back  to  their  affiftance.  A  few  days 
afterwards  he  defeated  the  Germans,  though  with 
great  lofs  to  his  own  army  ;  the  victory,  however, 
opened  hira  a  way  to  Cologne.  This  city  he  found 
abandoned  by  the  barbarians.  They  had  neglected 
to  fortify  it :  but  Julian  commanded  tlie  ancient  for- 
tifications to  be  repaired  with  all  poffible  expedition, 
and  the  houfes  to  be  rebuilt ;  after  which  he  retired 
to  Sens,  and  there  took  up  his  winter-quarters.  This 
year  alfo  Conftantius  entered  Germany  on  the  fide  of 
RhjEtia,  laid  wafte  the  country  far  and  wide  ;  and 
obliged  the  barbarians  to  fue  for  peace,  which  was 
readily  granted.  The  fame  year  he  enaded  two  laws; 
by  one  of  which  it  was  declared  capital  to  facrifice, 
or  pay  any  kind  of  worfiiip,  to  idols;  the  other,  grant- 
ing the  efFefts  of  condemned  perfons  to  belong  to 
their  children  and  relations  within  the  third  degree, 
except  in  cafes  of  magic  and  treafon;  but  this  laft  one 
he  revoked  two  years  after. 

In  the  beginning  of  tlie  year  357,  the  barbarians  be- 
fieged  Julian  a  whole  month  in  Sens ;  Marcellus,  the 
commander  in  chief,  never  once  offering  to  affift  him. 
Julian,  however,  fo  valiantly  defended  himfelf  with 
the  few  forces  he  had,  that  the  barbarians  at  lalt  re- 
tired. After  this,  ConftantiiK  declared  JuHan  com- 
mander in  chief  of  all  the  forces  in  Gaul;  appointing 
under  hira  one  Severus,  an  ofiicer  of" great  experience, 
and  of  a  quite  difterent  difpofition  from  Marcellus. 
On  his  arrival  in  Gaul,  Julian  received  him  with  great 
joy,  raifed  new  troops,  and  fupphed  them  with  arms, 
which  he  luckily  found  in  an  old  arfenaL  The  em- 
peror, refolving  at  all  events  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  ter- 
rible devallations  committed  by  tiie  barbarous  nations,, 
chiefly  by  the  Alemans,  wrote  to  Juhan  to  march  di- 
reftly  againft  them.  At  the  fame  time  he  fent  Bar- 
batio,  who  had  been  appointed  general  In  place  ofSvl- 
vanus,  with  a  body  of  25  or  30,000  men,  out  of  Italy,, 
in  order  to  inclofe  the  enemy  between  two  armies. 
The  Leti,  however,  a  German  nation,  palling  between 
the  armies,  advanced  as  far  as  Lyons,  hoping  to  fur- 
prife  that  wealthy  city  ;  but  meeting  with  a  warmer 
reception  than  they  cxpedted,  contented  themfelves 
with  ravaging  the  country  all  round  it.    On  the  firft. 
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notice  of  this  expedition,  Julian  detached  ftrong  par- 
ties to  guard  the  paffages  through  which  he  knew  the 
barbarians  mufl:  return.  Thus  they  were  all  cut  off 
except  thofe  who  marched  near  the  camp  of  Barbatio  ; 
who  was  fo  far  from  cutting  off  their  retreat,  that  he 
complained  by  a  letter  to  Conftantius  of  fome  officers 
for  attemping  it,  Thefe  officers,  among  whom  was 
Valentinian  afterwards  emperor  of  the  Well,  were, 
by  the  orders  of  Conftantius,  calhiered  for  their  dif- 
obedience.  The  other  barbarians  either  fortified  them- 
felves  in  the  countries  which  they  had  feized,  flop- 
ping up  all  the  avenues  with  huge  trees,  or  took  {bel- 
ter in  the  iflands  formed  by  the  Rhine.  Julian  re- 
folved  firft  to  attack  the  latter  ;  and  with  this  view 
demanded  fome  boats  of  Barbatio  :  but  he,  inftead  of 
complying  with  his  juft  requeft,  immediately  burnt  all 
bis  boats,  as  he  did  on  another  occafion  the  proviiions 
which  had  been  fent  to  both  armies,  after  he  had  plen- 
tifully fupplied  his  own.  Julian,  not  in  the  leall  dif- 
heartened  with  this  unaccountable  conduft,  perfua- 
ded  fome  of  the  moft  refolute  of  his  men  to  wade  over 
to  one  of  the  iflands.  Here  they  killed  all  the  Ger- 
mans who  had  taken  flielter  in  it.  They  then  feized 
their  boats,  and  purfued  the  flaughter  in  feveral  other 
iflands,  till  the  enemy  abandoned  them  all,  and  retired 
to  their  refpe£tive  countries  with  their  wives  and 
what  booty  they  could  carry.  On  their  departure, 
Barbatio  attempted  to  lay  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
Rhine  ;  but  the  enemy,  apprifed  of  his  intention, 
threw  a  great  number  of  huge  trees  into  the  river, 
which  being  carried  by  the  ftream  againft  the  boats, 
funk  feveral  of  them,  and  parted  the  reft.  The  Ro- 
man general  then  thought  proper  to  retire  ;  but  the 
barbarians  falling  unexpectedly  upon  him  in  his  re- 
treat, cut  great  numbers  of  his  men  in  pieces,  took 
moft  of  his  baggage,  laijj  wafte  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try,  and  returned  in  triumph  loaded  with  booty.  E- 
lated  with  this  fuccefs,  they  affembled  in  great  num- 
bers under  the  command  of  C/modomarius,  a  prince  of 
great  renown  among  them,  and  fix  other  kings.  They 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strafljourg.  Here 
they  were  encountered  by  Julian  ;  who  put  them  to 
flight,  with  the  lofs  of  6  or  8000  of  their  men  flain  in 
the  fiield,  and  a  vaftly  greater  number  drowned  in  the 
river ;  while  Julian  himfelf  loft  only  243  private 
men  and  four  tribunes.  In  this  aftion  Chnodomarius 
was  taken,  and  fent  to  Rome,  where  he  foon  after 
died. 

After  the  battle,  Julian  advanced  with  all  his  army 
to  Mayence,  where  he  built  a  bridge  over  the  R'line 
and  entered  Germany,  having  with  difficulty  prevailed 
upon  his  army  to  follow  him.  Here  he  ravaged  the 
country  till  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  when 
being  prevented  by  fnow  from  advancing  any  further, 
he  began  to  repair  the  fort  of  Trajan,  by  fome  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  the  caftle  of  Cromburgh,  about  three  or  four 
leagues  from  Frankfort.  The  barbarians  were  now 
fo  much  alarmed,  that  they  fent  deputies  to  treat  of  a 
peace  ;  but  this  Julian  refufed  to  grant  them  upon 
any  terms.  He  confented,  however,  to  a  truce  for  fe- 
ven  months,  upon  their  promifing  to  ftore  with  provi- 
{lom  the  fort  he  was  "building  in  their  country.  This 
year  Conftantius  made  fome  remarkable  laws.  By  one 
he  puniflied  with  confifcation  fnch  as  renounced  the 
Chriftian  for  the  Jewifli  religion  ;  and  by  another,  ad- 


dreffed  to  Felix  bifliop  of  Rome,  he  exempted  all  mer-  Conftan- 
chandizing  ecclefiaftics,  with  their  wives,  children,  and  ^^""P"''*^'"^ 
domeftics,  from  every  impofition  ordinary  and  extra-  j 
ordinary  ;  fuppofing  the  gains  they  made  to  be  appHed 
by  them  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

In  358,  as  foon  as  the  fealbn  was  fit  for  aftion,  Ju-  juHan"lon. 
lian  took  the  field  againft  the  Franks,  with  a  dtfign  toquen^the 
conquer  them  before  the  truce  he  had  concluded  with  i^'rauks. 
the  Alernans  was  expired.    The  Franks  were  at  that 
time  divided  into  feveral  tribes,  the  moft  powerful  of 
which  were  the  Salii  and  Chamavi.    The  firft  of  thefe 
fent  deputies,  intreating  that  he  would  fuffer  them  to 
remain  as  friends  to  the  empire  in  the  country  they 
poffefled.    But  Julian,  without  paying  any  regard  to 
this  deputation,  entered  their  country,  and  obliged 
them  to  fubmit ;  after  which  he  allotted  them  landa  in 
Gaul,  incorporating  great  numbers  of  them  into  his 
cavalry.    He  next  marched  againft  the  Chamavi,  whom 
he  defeated  and  obliged  to  retire  beyond  the  Rhine. 
Afterwards  he  rebuilt  three  forts  on  the  river  Meufe, 
which  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  barbarians;  bat  want- 
ing provifions  in  a  country  fo  often  ravaged,  he  order- 
ed 6  or  800  veffcls  to  be  buik  in  Britain  for  the  con- 
veying corn  from  thence  into  Gaul,    Julian  continued 
in  the  country  of  the  Chamavi  till  the  expiration  of 
his  truce  with  the  Alemans ;  and  then  laying  a  bridge 
of  boats  over  the  Rhine,  he  entered  their  country,  put- 
ting all  to  fire  and  fward.    At  laft  two  of  their  kings  Qrantfa 
came  in  perfon  to_  him  to  fue  for  peace:  which  Juhan  peace  to  the 
granted,  upon  their  promifing  to  let  at  liberty  the  cap-  Germans, 
tives  they  had  taken  ;  to  fupply  a  certain  quantity  of 
com  when  required  ;  and  to  furnilh  wood,  iron,  and 
carriages,  for  repairing  the  cities  they  had  ruined.  The 
prifoners  whom  he  at  this  time  releafed,  amounted  to 
upwards  of  20,000. 

Soon  after  the  vernal  equinox  of  this  year  358,  Con-  Expedftion 
ftantius  marched  in  perfon  againft  the  Q^adi  and  Sar-  CVmlbaa, 
matians,  whole  country  lay  beyond  the  Danube,    Ha-  againft 
ving  croffed  that  river  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  he  laid' 
walte  the  territories  of  the  Sarmatians;  who  thereupon  tioni. 
caine  in  great  numbers,  together  with  the  Quadi,  pre- 
tending to  fue  for  peace.    Their  true  defign  was  to 
furprife  the  Romans  ;  but  the  latter  fufpefting  it,  fell 
upon  them  fword  in  hand,  and  cut  them  all  in  pieces. 
This  obliged  the  reft  to  fue  for  peace  in  good  earneft, 
which  was  granted  on  the  delivery  of  hoftages.  The 
emperor  then  marched  againft  the  LtmiganU's,  that  is, 
th«  flaves  who,  in  334,  had  driven  the  Sarmatians  out 
of  their  country,  and  feized  it  for  themfelves  *.   They  , 
ufcd  the  fame  artifice  as  the  Sarmatians  and  Quadi  had 
done,  coming  in  great  numbers  under  pretence  of  fub- 
mitting,  but  prepared  to  fall  upon  him  unexpededly  if 
opportunity  offered.     The  emperor,  obferving  their 
furly  looks,  and  diftrufting  them,  caufed  his  troops  fur- 
round  them  infenfibly  while  he  was  fpeaking.  The  Li- 
migantes  then  difpleafed  with  the  conditions  he  offered 
them,  laid  their  hands  on  their  fwords  :  on  which 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Roman  foldiers.  Finding 
it  impoffible  to  make  their  efcape,  they  made  with 
great  fury  towards  the  tribunal,  but  were  repulfed  by 
the  guards  forming  themfelves  into  a  wedge,  and  every 
one  of  them  cut  in  pieces.    After  this,  the  emperor  He  expels 
ravaged  their  country  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  were  i-.imi- 
in  the  end  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  only  condition  he^^""^^ 
thought  proper  to  allow  them,  which  was  to  quit  their 
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country,  and  retire  to  a  more  diftant  place.  The  coun- 
trv  was  then  rtftored  to  the  Sarmatians  who  were  Its 
orifjinal  poffcfToi  -. 

This  year  is  alfo  remarkable  for  a  very  haughty 
embaffv  from  Sapor  king  of  Pc^rfia.     The  ambaffa- 
dor,  namt  d  Narfes,  broujirht  a  letter,  in  which  the  Per- 
fian  monarch  ftyled  htmfelf  "  king  of  kings,  brother 
of  the  fun  and  moon,"  &c.    He  acquainted  the  em- 
peror that  he  mijrht  lawfully  infift  on  having  all  the 
countries  beyond  the  river  Strymon  in  Macedon  deli- 
vered up  to  htm  ;  but  left  his  demands  fhould  feem 
unreafonable,  he  would  be  contented  with  Armenia 
and  Mcfopotamia,  which  had  been  moft  unjulHy  taken 
from  his  grandfather  Narfes.    He  added,  that  unlefs 
juftlce  was  done  him,  he  was  refolved  to  alTert  his 
right  by  force  of  arms.    This  letter  was  prefented  to 
Conaantins  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  white  filk  ;  but 
he,  without  enteiing  into  any  negociation  with  the 
ambaffadof,  wrote  a  letter  to  Sapor,  in  which  he  told 
him,  that  as  he  had  maintained  the  Roman  dominions 
in  their  full  extent,  when  he  was  pofTcfled  only  of  the 
Eaft,  he  could  not  fuffer  them  to  be^  curtailed  now 
when  he  was  mafter  of  the  whole  empire.    In  a  few 
days,  however,  he  fent  another  letter  with  rich  pre- 
fents  ;  being  very  defirous  at  leaft  to  put  ofF  the  war 
till  he  had  fecured  the  northern  provinces  againft  the 
incurfions  of  the  barbarians,  that  he  might  then  employ 
all  the  forces  of  the  empire  againft  fo  formidable  an 
enemy.    This  embaffy  proved  unfuccefsful,  as  did  al- 
fo another  which  was- fent  foon  after.    The  laft  am- 
balTadors  were  Imprifoned  as  fpies,  but  afterwards  dif- 
mlfied  unhurt.    By  a  law  of  Conftantius  dated  in  358, 
all  magicians,  augurs, ^aftrologers,  and  pretenders  to 
the  art  of  divination,  were  declared  enemies  to  man- 
kind ;  and  fuch  of  them  as  were  found  in  the  court 
either  of  the  emperor  or  of  Julian,  he  commanded  to^ 
be  put  to  the  torture,  and  fpeclfied  what  torments  they 
were  to  undergo. 

In  359,  Julian  continued  his  endeavours  for  relie- 
ving the  province  of  Gaul,  which  had  fufFered  fo  much 
from  the  Incurfions  of  the  barbarians.  He  ercfted 
magazines  In  different  places,  vifited  the  cities  which 
had  fufFered  moft,  and  gave  orders  for  repairing  their 
walls  and  fortifications  properly.  He  then  croffed  the 
Rhine,  and  purfued  the  war  In  Germany  with  great 
fuccefs,  Infomuch  that  the  barbatians  fubmitted  to  fuch 
terms  as  he  pleafed  to  impofe.  In  ihe  mean  time  the 
emperor,  having  received  intelligence  that  the  Limi- 
gantes  had  quitted  the  country  In  which  he  had  placed 
them,  haftened  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  entering  Pannonla.  On  his_  arrival 
he  fent  deputies,  defiring  to  know  what  had  induced 
them  to  abandon  the  country  which  had  been  allotted 
them.  The  Limigantes  anfwered,  in  appearance  with 
thegreateft  fubmiffion  imaginable,  that  they  were  will- 
ing to  live  as  true  fubjefts  of  the  empire  in  any  other 
place  ;  but  that  the  country  he  had  allotted  them  was 
quite  uninhabitable,  as  they  could  demonftrate  If  they 
were  but  allowed  to  crofs  the  river,  and  lay  their  com- 
plaints before  him.  This  requeft  was  granted;  but 
while  he  afcended  his  tribunal,  the  barbarians  unex- 
peftedly  fell  upon  his  guards  fword  in  hand,  killed 
feveral  of  them,  and  the  emperor  with  difBculty  faved 
himfelf  by  flight.  The  reft  of  the  troops,  however, 
foon  took  the  alarm,  and  furrounding  the  Limigantes, 


rcuted. 


cut  them  all  off  to  a  man.    This  year  Conftantius  in-  Canflan- 
ftitured  a  court  of  inquifition  :\^<\iriii  all  thofe  who 
confulted  heathen  oracles.    Pn  iiiis  Ciiiena,  a  noted     '  ^  ^ '  j 
and  cruel  informer,  was  difpatchcd  mtr»  ;he  Eaft  to 
profecute  them;  and  Modeftus,  tht-n  count  of  clie  Eafi,  The  hca- 
and  equally  remarkable  for  his  cruelty,  was  appointed  th«ns  cruel- 
judge.    His  tribunal  was  erected  at  Scy*-hopoiis  in i' 
Paleftine,    whither    perfons   of  both  fexeb,  and  of 
every  rank  and  condition,  were  daily  dragged  in  crowds 
from  all  parts,  and  either  confined  In  dungeons,  or 
torn  in  pieces  in  a  moft  cruel  and  barbarous  manner  by 
racks,  or  publicly  executed.  54 

In  359,  Sapor  king  of  Perfia  began  hoftilities,  be-ThePerfi- 
ing  encouraged  thereto  by  the  abfence  of  Urficinus,  ^^'^^^'^f?^ 
whom  the  emperor  had  recalled,  and  appointed  in  his 
room  one  Sabinianus,  a  perfon  very  unfit  for  fuch  an 
office.  During  this  campaign,  however,  he  made 
very  little  progrefs  ;  having  only  taken  two  Roman 
forts,  and  deftroyed  the  city  of  Amida,  the  fuge  of 
which  is  fald  to  have  coft  him  30,000  men.  On  the 
firft  news  of  the  Perfian  Invafibn,  Conftantius  had 
thought  proper  to  fend  Urficinus  Into  the  Eaft  ;  but  his 
enensles  prevented  him  from  receiving  the  fupplies 
neceffary  for  carrying  on  the  war,  fo  that  he  found 
it  impoflible  to  take  any  effeAual  means  for  ftopping 
the  progrefs  of  the  Perfians.  On  his  return,  he  was 
unexpeiiedly  charged  with  the  lofs  of  Amida,  and  all 
the  difafters  that  had  happened  during  the  campaign. 
Two  judges  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  his  con- 
du6l ;  but  they,  being  creatures  of  his  enemies,  left 
the  matter  doubtful.  On  this  Urficinus  was  fo  much 
exafperated,  that  he  appealed'to  the  emperor,  and  in 
the  heat  of  pafGon,  let  fall  fome  unguarded  expref- 
fions,  which  being  immediately  carried  to  the  em- 
peror, the  general  was  deprived  of  all  his  employ- 
ments. 

Conftantius  refolved  to  march  next  year  in  perfon  (^Vinftanduj 
againft  the  Perfians  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  dreading  marches  in 
to  encounter  fo  formidable  an  enemy,  he  applied  him-  P^f^o"^- 
felf  wholly  to  the  affembling  of  a  mighty  army,  byg^*"^"^'"* 
which  he  might  be  able  fully  to  cope  with  them.  For 
this  purpofe  he  wrote  to  Julian  to  fend  him  part  of  - 
his  forces,  without  confidering  that  by  fo  doing  he 
left  the  province  of  Gaul  expofed  to  the  ravages  of 
the  barbarians.    Julian  refolved  Immediately  to  com- 
ply with  the  emperor's  orders ;  but  at  the  lame  time 
to  abdicate  the  dignity  of  Casfar,  that  he  might  not 
be  blamed  for  the  lofs  of  the  province.  Accordingly 
he  fuffered  the  beft  foldiers  to  be  draughted  out  of  his 
army.    They  were,  however,  very  unwilling  to  leave  j^ijj^;^*;,^.^^ 
him,  and  at  laft  proclaimed  him  emperor.    Whether  daimedeni- 
this  was  done  abfolutely  againft  Julian's  confent  or  notptrtr. 
is  uncertain  ;  but  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  and  perfua- 
ded  the  whole  army  alfo  to  fend  a  letter  along  with  his, 
in  which  they  acquainted  Conilantius  with  what  had 
happened,,  and  entreated  him  to  acknowledge  Julian  as 
his  partner  In  the  empire.    But  this  was  pofitively  re- 
fufed  by  Conftantius,  who  began  to  prepare  for  war. 
Julian  then,  defigning  to  be  before-hand  with  the  em- 
peror, caufed  his  troops  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
himfelf,  and  with  furprifing  expedition  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  whole  country  of  Illyrlcum,  and  the 
important  pafs  feparating  that  country  from  Thrace. 
Conftantius  was  thunder-ftruck  with  this  news ;  but 
hearing  that  the  Perfians  had  retired,  he  marched: 
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■with  all  his  forces  againfl  his  competitor.    On  his  ar- 
rival at  Tarfus  in  Cilicia,  he  was  feized  with  a  feve- 
rifh  diftemper,  occafioned  chiefly  by  the  uneafinefs 
.,  ^       and  perplexity  of  his  mind.    He  purfued  his  march, 
Confl-antius  however,  to  Mopfucrene,  a  place  on  the  borders  of 
"ainf??  *"  Cilicia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus.    Here  he  was 
bu  "dies! P^^'g^*^  ^o  ftop  by  the  violence  of  his  difoider,  which 
increafed  every  day,  and  at  laft  carried  him  off  on  the 
56       13th  of  November  361,  in  the  45  th  year  of  his  age. 
ftores'thT  death  of  Conftantius  Julian  now  became 

heathen  rc-  "^^'^^'^  of  the  whole  Roman  empire  without  a  rival, 
ligion.  He  had  been  educated  in  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  but 
fecretly  apoftatized  from  it  long  before,  and  as  foon  as 
he  faw  himfelf  mafter  of  Illyricum,  openly  avowed 
his  apoftafy,  and  caufed  the  temples  of  the  gods  to  be 
opened.  When  the  meflengers  arrived  at  Naiffiis  in 
Illyricum,  where  he  then  was,  to  acquaint  him  with 
his  being  fole  mafter  of  the  empire,  they  found  him 
confuking  the  entrails  of  viftims  concerning  the  event 
of  his  journey.  As  the  omens  were  uncertain,  he  was 
at  that  time  very  much  embarraffed  and  perplexed  ; 
but  the  arrival  of  the  meffengers  put  an  end  to  all  his 
fears,  and  he  immediately  fet  out  for  Ccnftantinople. 
At  Heraclea  he  was  met  by  almoft  all  the  inhabitants 
of  this  metropolis,  into  which  he  made  his  public  en- 
try on  the  1  ith  of  December  361,  beino-  attended  by 
the  whole  fenate  in  a  body,  by  all  the  m.Qgiilrates,  and 
by  the  nobility  magnificently  dreffed,  every  one  tefti- 
fying  the  utmoft  joy  at  feeing  fuch  a  prorailing  young 
prince  raifed  to  the  empire  without  bloodfhed.  He  was 
again  declared  emperor  by  the  fenate  of  Conftanti- 
neple  ;  and  as  foon  as  that  ceremojiy  was  over,  he  caufed 
the  obfequies  of  Conftantius  to  be  performed  with  great 

Condemns  The  firft  care  of  Julian  was  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
l"™*"  m  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  emperor's  minifters.    Several  of  thefe, 

ror's'^m^m'  '^^^'"If  been  found  guilty  of  enormous  crimes,  were 
condemned  and  executed  ;  particularly  the  noted  in- 
former Paulus  Catena,  and  another  named  Apodamus, 
were  fentenced  to  be  burnt  alive.  Along  with  thefe, 
however,  was  put  to  death  one  Urfula,  a  man  of 
imexceptionable  charafter,  and  to  whom  Julian  him- 
fdf  was  highly  indebted.  He  had  been  fupplicd 
with  ■  money  by  Urfula  unknown  to  the  emperor,  at 
tht  time  when  he  was  fent  into  Gaul  with  the  title 
of  Cjefar,  but  without  the  money  nccefTary  for  the 
fupport  of  that  dignity.  For  what  reafon  he  was 
now  put  to  death,  hiftorians  do  not  acquaint  us.  Ju- 
lian himfelf  tells  us,  that  he  was  executed  without  his 
knowledge. 

The  emperor  next  fet  about  reforming  the  court. 
As  the  vaft  number  of  offices  was  in  his  time  become 
an  intolerable  burden,  he  difcharged  all  thofe  whom 
he  thought  ufelefs.  He  reduced,  among  the  reft,  the 
officers  callt  d  agentes  in  rehus.,  frora  lo.ooo  to  1 7  ; 
and  difcharged  thoufands  of  cooks,  barber;-,  Sec.  who 
by  their  large  falaries  drained  the  exchequer.  The 
c'trlofi,  whofe  office  it  was  io  inform  the  emperor  of 
what  had  pafled  in  the  different  provinces,  were  all 
difcharged,  and  that  employment  entirely  fuppreffed. 
ThuR  he  was -enabled  to  eafe  the  people  of  the  heavy 
taxes  with  which  they  were  loaded  :  and  this  he  did  by 
abating  a  fifth  part  of  all  taxes  and  impofts  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

As  CO  religious  matters,  Julian,  as  before  obferved, 
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was  a  Pagan,  and  immediately  on  his  ?.ccefIlon  to  the  .Coirflan- 
throne,  reftored  the  heathen  religion.    He  invited  to  tfici-ol.taa 
court  the  philofophers,  magicians,  &:c.  from  all  parts; 
neverthelefs  he  did  not  raife  any  perfecution  agaiiift 
the  Chriftians.    On  the  contrary,  he  recalled  from  ba-Recals  the 
nifhment  all  the  orthodox  bifiiops  who  had  been  fent  ph.iofo- 
into  exile  during  the  former  reign  ;  but  with  a  de- 1  h'.''^' 
fign,  as  is  obferved  both  by  the  Chriftian  and  Pagai>^'""^''  * 
writers,  to  raife  difturbances  and  fow  diflenfions  in  the 
church. 

As  the  Perfians  were  now  preparing  to  carry  on  Marches  a- 
the  war   with  vigour,  Julian  found  liimfelf  under  a^^'^^^the 
neceffity  of  marching  againft  them  in  perfon.    But  ^"""^^^''■S' 
before  he  fet  out,  he  enriched  the  city  of  Conftanti- 
nople  with  many  valuable  gifts.    He  formed  a  large 
harbour  to  ftrelter  the  ftiips  from  the  fouthwind,  built 
a  magnificent  porch  leading  to  it,  and  in  another  porch 
a  ftately  library,  in  which  he  lodged  all  his  books.  In 
the      ;  ,1  ot  May,  A.  D.  362.  he  fet  out  for  Antioch; 
and  (11  the  firft  of  January  renewed  in  that  city  the 
facrifices  to  Jupiter  for  the  faftty  of  the  empire,  which 
had  been  fc  long  omitted.    During  his  ftay  in  this  ci- 
ty, he  continued  his  preparations  for  the  Perfiau  wzr^ 
erefting  m.agazines,  making  new  levies,  and  abov-  all 
confidting  the  oracles,  arufpices,  magicians,  life.  The 
oracles  of  Delphi,  Ddos,  and  Dodona,  alTured  him  of 
vidlory.    The  arufpices,  indeed,  and  moft  of  his  cour- 
tiers and  officers,  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  di- 
vert him  from  his  intended  expedition  ;  but  the  de- 
ceitful anfwers  of  the  oracles  and  magicians,  and  the 
defire  of  adding  the  Ptrfian  monarch  to  the  many 
kings  he  had  already  feen  humbled  at  his  feet,  prevail- 
ed over  all  other  confiderations.    Many  natioiis-fent 
deputies  to  him  off"ering  their  affittance  ;  but  thefe  of- 
fers he  rcjefted,  telHng  them  that  the  Romans  were  to 
affift  their  allies,  but  ftood  in  no  need  of  any  affift- 
ance  from  them.    He  likewife  rejected,  and  in  a  very 
difobliging  manner,  the  offers  of  the  Saracens  ;  an- 
fwering  them,  when  they  complained  of  his  ftopping 
the  penfion  paid  them  by  other  emperors,  that  a  war- 
like prince  had  fteel,  but  no  gold  ;  which  they  rcfent- 
ing,  joined  the  Perfians,  and  continued  faithful  to  them 
to  the  laft.    However,  he  wrote  to  Arfaces  king  of 
Armenia,  enjoining  him  to  keep  his  troops  in  readinefs 
to  execute  the  orders  he  fliould  foon  tranfmit  to  him. 

Having  made  the  neceftary  preparations  for  fo  im-  Croflls  tha 
portant  an  enterprife,  Julian  fent  orders  to  his  troops  Euphrates, 
to  crofs  the  Eupiiratcs,  defigning  to  enter  the  enemy's 
country  before  they  had  the  Icali  notice  of  his  march  ; 
for  which  purpcfe  he  had'  placed  guards  on  all  the 
roads.  From  Antioch  he  proceeded  to  Litarba,  a  place 
about  15  leagues  diftant,  which  he  reached  the  fame 
day.  From  thence  he  went  to  Bersa,  where  he  halted 
a  day,  and  exhorted  the  counciljo  reftore  the  worOiip 
of  the  gods  ;  but  this  exhortation,  it  feems,  was  com- 
plied with  but  by  few.  From  Beraea  he  proceeded  to 
Batnte  ;  and  was  better  pleafed  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  latter,  becaufe  they  had,  before  his  arrival,  re- 
ftored the  worftiip  of  the -gods.  There  he  offered  fa- 
crifices  ;  and  having  immolated  a  great  number  of  vic- 
tims, he  purfued  the  next  day  his  journey  to  Hiera- 
polis,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Euphrattfiana, 
which  he  reached  on  the  9lh  of  march.  Here  he 
lodged  in  the  houfe  of  one  for  whom  he  had  a  parti- 
cular cfteem,  chiefly  becaufe  neither  Conftantius  nor 
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C«nflan-  Gallus,  who  had  both  lodged  in  his  houfe,  had  been 
*  hiftoiv^"  able  to  make  him  renounce  the  worfhip  of  his  idols. 
■  ^  '  >  As  he  entered  this  city,  50  of  his  foldiers  were  killed 
by  the  fall  of  a  porch.  He  left  Hierapollson  the  13th 
of  March  ;  and  having  pafTed  the  Euphrates  on  a  bridge 
of  boats,  came  to  Batnas  a  fmall  city  of  Ofrhoene, 
about  10  leagues  from  Hicrapolis;  and  here  50  more  of 
his  foldiers  were  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  (lack  of  ftraw. 
From  Batnae  he  proceeded  to  Carrhas  ;  where,  in  the 
famous  temple  of  the  moon,  it  is  faid  he  facrificed  a 
woman  to  that  planet. 

While  Julian  continued  in  this  city,  he  received  ad- 
vice that  a  party  of  the  enemies  horfe  had  broke  into 
the  Roman  territories.  On  this  he  refolved  to  leave 
an  army  in  Mefopotamia,  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire  on  that  fide,  while  he  advanced  on  the  other 
into  the  heart  of  the  Perfian  dominions.  This  army 
confided,  according  to  fome,  of  20,000,  according  to 
others,  of  30,000  chofen  troops.  It  was  commanded 
by  Procopius,  and  Sebaftian  a  famous  manichean  who 
had  been  governor  of  Egypt,  and  had  perfecuted  there, 
with  the  utmoft  cruelty,  the  orthodox  Chriftians. 
Thefe  two  were  to  join,  if  poflible,  Arfaces  king  of 
Armenia,  to  lay  wafte  the  fruitful  plains  of  Media, 
and  meet  the  emperor  in  Afiyrla.  To  Arfaces  Julian 
himfelf  wrote,  but  in  the  moft  difobliging  manner  ima- 
ginable, threatening  to  treat  him  as  a  rebel  if  he  did 
not  execute,  with  the  utmoft  punftuality,  the  orders 
given  him  ;  and  at  the  conclufion  told  him,  that  the 
God  he  adored  would  not  be  able  to  fcreen  him  from 
his  indignation. 

There  were  two  roads  leading  from  Carrhas  to  Per- 
fia ;  the  one  to  the  left  by  Nifibis  ;  the  other  to  the 
right  through  the  province  of  AfTyria,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates.  Julian  chofe  the  latter,  but  caufed 
magazinjps  to  be  erefted  on  both  roads ;  and,  after 
having  viewed  liis  army,  fet  out  on  the  25th  of  March. 
He  paffed  the  Abora,  which  feparated  the  Roman  and 
Perfian  dominions,  near  its-  conflux  with  the  Euphra- 
tes ;  after  which  he  broke  down  the  bridge,  that  his 
troops  might  not  be  tempted  to  defert,  feeing  they 
could  not  return  home.  As  he  proceeded  on  his  march, 
a  foldier  and  two  horfes  were  ftruck  dead  by  a  flafh 
of  lightning;  and  a  lion  of  an  extraordinary  fize  pre- 
fenting  himfelf  to  the  army,  was  in  a  moment  dif- 
patched  by  the  foldiers  with  a  fhower  of  darts.  Thefe 
omens  occafioned  great  difputgs  between  the  philofo- 
phers  and  arufpices  :  the  latter  looking  upon  them  as 
inaufpicious,  advifed  the  emperor  to  return  ;  but  the 
former  refuted  their  arguments  with  others  more  agree- 
able to  Julian's  temper. 

Having  pafTed  the  Abora,  Julian  entered  AfTyria, 
which  he  found  very  populous,  and  abounding  with 
all  the  nectfTaries  of  life  ;  but  he  laid  it  wafte  far  and 
near,  deflroying  the  magazines  and  provifions  which 
he  could  not  carry  along  with  him  ;  and  thus  he  put 
it  out  of  his  power  to  return  the  fame  way  he  came  ; 
a  ftep  which  v/as  judged  very  impolitic.  As  he  met 
with  no  army  in  the  field  to  oppofe  hhr.,  he  advanced 
to  the  walls  of  Ctefiphon,  the  metropolis  of  the  Per- 
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fian  empire  ;  havinf^  reduced  all  the  ftrong  holds  that 
lay  in  his  way.  Here,  having  cauftd  the"c?.nal  to  be 
cleared,  which  was  formerly  dug  by  Trajan  between 
thefe  two  rivers,  he  conveyed  his  fleet  from  che  former 
to  the  latter.  On  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  he  was  op- 
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pofed  by  the  enemy.    But  Julian  pafTed  that'  river  in  Conftan- 
fpite  of  their  utmoft  efforts,  and  drove  them  into  the  '^in'pF'l'tan 
city  with  the  lofs  of  a  great  number  of  their  men,  he  .    ^  f 
himfclf,  tn  the  mean  time,  lofing  only  70  or  73. 

Julian  had  now  advanced  fo  .far  into  the  enemy's  Begins  hfs 
country,  that  he  found  it  necefTary  to  think  of  a  re- retreat,  but 
treat,  as  it  was  impofTible  for  him  to  v/inter  in  P'^i'- j-Q^'^ly^f^f^'^- 
fia.  For  this  reafon  he  made  no  attempt  on  Ctefi-p°ovifions?'^ 
phon,  but  began  to  march  back  along  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  foon  after  he  had  pafTed  that  river.  In 
the  mean  time  the  king  of  Perfia  was  affembling  a 
formidable  army,  with  a  defign  to  fall  upon  the  Ro- 
mans in  their  march;  but  being  defirous  of  putting  an 
end  to  fo  deftruclive  a  war,  he  fent  very  advantage- 
ous propofals  of  peace  to  Julian.  Thefe  the  Roman 
emperor  very  imprudently  rejefted;  and  foon  after, 
deceived'by  treacherous  guides,  he  quitted  the  river, 
and  entered  into  an  unknown  country  totally  laid  wafte 
by  the  enemy,  and  where  he  was  continually  haraffed 
by  ftrong  parties,  who  in  a  manner  furrounded  his  ar- 
my, and  attacked  him  fometimes  in  the  front,  and 
fometimes  in  the  rear.  A  ftill  worfe  ftep  he  was  per- 
fuaded  to  take  by  the  treacherous  guides  already  men- 
tioned ;  and  this  was  to  burn  his  fleet,  left  it  fliould  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  As  foon  as  the  fleet  was 
fet  on  fire,  the  whole  army  cried  out,  that  the  emperor 
was  betrayed,  and  that  the  guides  were  traitors  em- 
ployed by  the  enemy.  Julian  ordered  them  immedi- 
ately to  be  put  to  the  rack,  upon  which  they  confeffed 
the  treafon  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  fleet  was  al- 
ready in  flames  ;  they  could  by  no  means  be  extin- 
guiflied;  and  no  part  was  faved  except  12  vefTels, 
which  were  defigned  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  the  building 
of  bridges,  and  for  this  purpofe  were  conve)^ed  over 
land  in  waggons. 

The  emperor  thus  finding  himfelf  in  a  ftrange  coun- 
try, and  his  army  greatly  difpirited,  called  a  council 
of  his  chief  officers,  in  which  it  was  refolved  to  pro- 
ceed to  Corduene,  which  lay  fouth  of  Arme-nia,  and 
belonged  to  the  Romans.    With  this  view,  they  had 
not  proceeded  far  when  they  were  met  by  the' king 
of  Perfia,  at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  army,  at- 
tended by  his  two  fons,  and  all  the  principal  nobility 
of  the  kingdom.    Several  fliarp  encounters  happened, 
in  which,  though  the  Perfians  were  always  defeated, 
yet  the  Romans  reaped  no  advantages  from  their  vic- 
tories, but  were  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity  for  want 
of  provifions.    In  one  of  thefe  fl<irmifhes,  when  the 
Romans  were  fuddenly  attacked,  the  emperor,  eager  "^"^j'^^'^ 
to  rcpulfe  the  enemy/ haftened  to  the  field  of  battle  ra'Lden 
without  his  armour,  when  he  received  a  mortal  wound  attack  by 
by  a  dart,  which,  through  iiis  arm  and  fide,  pierced '^^^ 
his  very  liver.    Of  this  wound  he  died  the  fame  night, 
the  26th  of  June  365,  in  the  3  2d  year  of  his  age,  af- 
ter having  reigned  fcaice  20  montlis  from  the  time  he 
became  fole  mafter  of  the  Roman  empire. 

As  JuHan  had  declined  naming  any  faccsfl!br,  the  ^7 
choice  of  a  new  emperor  devolved  on  the  army.  They  ^^-f^J^ 
unanimoufly  chofe  Jovian,  a  very  able  commander, ["e  empire 
whofe  father  had  lately  refigned  the  poft  of  comes  do- 
mejlicorum,  in  order  to  lead  a  retired  life.    The  va- 
lour and  experience  of  Jovian,  however,  were  not 
fufficient  to  extricate  the  Roman  army  from  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  they  had  been  plunged  by  the  impru- 
dence of  his  predeceffor.    The  famine  raged  in  the 
z  camp  • 
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Conftan-  camp  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  not  a  fingle  man  would 
*'hifto!*''^"  have  been  left  alive,  had  not  the  Perfians  unexpe£ledly 
*  *"^*  fent  propofals  of  peace.  Thefe  were  now  received 
with  the  utmofl:  joy.  A  peace  was  concluded  for  30 
years  ;  the  terms  of  which  were,  that  Jovian  ftiould 
rtftore  to  the  Perfians  the  five  provinces  which  had 
been  taken  from  them  in  the  reign  of  Dioclefian,  with 
feveral  caftles,  and  the  cities  of  Nifibis  and  Singara. 
After  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty,  Jovian  purfued  his 
march  without  molellation.  When  he  arrived  at  An- 
tioch,  he  revoked  all  the  laws  that  had  been  made  in 
the  former  reign  agsinfl:  Chriftianity  and  in  favour  of 
paganifm.  He  efpoufed  alfo  the  caufe  of  the  ortho- 
dox Chrillians  againft  the  Arians;  and  recalled  all  thofe 
who  had  been  formerly  banlfhed,  particularly  Athana- 
fius,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  very  obliging  letter  with 
his  own  hand.  It  is  generally  believed  alfo  that  Atha- 
nafius,  at  the  defire  of  Jovian,  now  compofed  the 
creed  which  ftill  goes  by  his  name,  and  is  fubfcribed 
by  all  the  bifhops  in  Europfe.  But  this  emperor  did 
not  live  to  make  any  great  alterations,  or  even  to  vi- 
ih  his  capital  as  emperor  ;  for  in  his  way  to  Conftan- 
tinople  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  on  the  i6th  or 
17th  of  February  364,  after  he  had  lived  33  years, 
and  reigned  feven  months  and  40  days. 

After  the  death  of  Jovian,  Valentinian  was  chofen 
chofen  em-  en>peror.    Immediately  on  his  acceflion,  the  foldiers 
Sioofes  Va  "mutinied,  and  with  great  clamour  required  him  to 
lens  for  his  choofe  a  partner  in  the  foverelgnty.    Though  he  did 
partner.     not  inftantly  comply  with  their  demand,  yet  in  a  few 
days  he  chofe  his  brother  Valens  for  his  partner  ;  and, 
as  the  empire  was  threatened  on  all  fides  with  an  in- 
vafion  of  the  barbarous  nations,  he  thought  proper  to 
divide  it.  This  famous  partition  was  made  at  Mediana 
in  Daeia ;  when  Valens  had  for  his  fhare  the  whole  of 
Afia,  Egypt,  and  Thrace  ;  and  Valentinian  all  the 
Weft;  that  is,  Illyricum,  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain, 
and  Africa. 

After  this  partition,  Valens  returned  to  Conftanti- 
nople,  where  the  beginning  of  his  reign  was  difturbed 
by  the  revolt  of  Procopius,  a  relation  of  Julian.  On 
the  death  of  that  empei-or,  he  had  fled  into  Taurica 
Cherfonefus  for  fear  of  Jovian  ;  but  not  trufting  the 
barbarians  who  inhabited  that  country,  he  returned  in 
difguife  into  the  Roman  territories,  where  having 
gained  over  an  eunuch  of  great  wealth,  by  name  Eu- 
geniusy  lately  difgraced  by  Valens,  and  fome.  officers 
who  commanded  the  troops  fent  agamft  the  Goths, 
he  got  himfelf  proclaimed  emperor.  At  firft  he  was 
joined  only  by  the  loweft  of  the  people,  but  at  length 
he  was  acknowledged  by  the  whole  city  of  Conftanti- 
nople.  On  the  news  of  this  revolt,  Valens  would 
have  abdicated  the  fovereignty,  had  he  not  been  pre- 
vented by  the  importunities  of  his  friends.  He  there- 
fore difpatched  fome  troops  againft  the  ufurpcr ;  but 
thefe  were  gained  over,  and  Procopius  conti^iued  for 
fome  time  to  gain  ground.  It  is  probable  he  would 
finally  have  fucceeded,  had  he  not  become  fo  much 
elated  with  his  good  fortune,  that  he  grew  tyranni- 
cal and  infupportable  to  his  own  party.  In  confe- 
Is  de'fcated-  q^ence  of  this  alteration  in  his  difpofition,  he  was  firft 
a* /put  to  abandoned  by  fome  of  his  principal  officers ;  and  foon  af- 
death.  ter  defeated  in  battle,  taken  prifoner,  and  put  to  death. 
73  This  revolt  produced  a  war  betwixt  Valens  and  the 

G«thl  Goths.   The  latter,  having  been  foUcited  by  Proco- 
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plus,  had  fent  3000  men  to  his  afllftance.    On  hear-  ConftaH- 

iiig  the  news  of  the  ufurger's  death,  they  marched  t>n"politan 
back  ;  but  Valens  detached  againft  them  a  body  of ,    '  ^ 
troops,  who  took  them  all  prifoners  notwithftanding 
the  vigorous  refiftance  they  made.    Atlianaric,  king 
of  the  Goths,  expoftulated  on  this  proceeding  with 
Valens  ;   but  that  emperor  proving  obftinate,  both 
parties  prepared  for  war.     In  367  and  369,  Valens 
gained  great  advantages  over  his  enemies  ;  and  ob- 
liged them  to  fue  for  peace,  which  was  concluded  up- 
on terms  very  advantageous  to  the  Romans.  The 
reft  of  this  reign  contains  nothing  remarkable,  except 
the  cruelty  with  which  Valens  peri'ecuted  the  ortho- 
dox clergy.    The  latter  fent  80  of  their  number  to  gj^j-^j* 
him,  in  order  to  lay  their  complaints  before  him  ;  but  thodox 
he,  inftead  of  giving  them  any  relief,  determined  to  clergy  ec- 
put  them  all  to  death.    But  the  perfon  who  was  or-  cle''aftics 
dered  to  execute  this  fentence,  fearing  left  the  pub- 
lie  execution  of  fo  many  ecclefiaftics  might  raife  dif- 
turbances,  ordered  them  all  to  be  put  on  board  a  ftiip, 
pretending  that  the  emperor  had  ordered  them  "only 
to  be  fent  Into  banlftiment  ;  but  when  the  veflel  was 
at  fome  diftance  from  larid,  the  mariners  fet  fire  to  it, 
and  made  their  own  efcape  in  the  boat.    The  fliip  was 
driven  by  a  ftrong  wind  into  an  harbour,  where  it 
was  coiifumed  and  all  that  were  in  It.    A  perfecution  Magicians  ' 
was  alfo  commenced  againft  magicians,  or  thofe  who  peifccuted. 
had  books  of  magic  in  their  cuflody.    This  occafioned 
the  deftruftion  of  many  Innocent  perfons  ;  for  books 
of  this  kind  were  often  conveyed  into  libraries  un- 
known CO  the  ovvners  of  them,  and  this  was  certainly 
followed  by  death  and  confifcation  of  goods.  Here- 
upon perfons  of  all  ranks  were  feized  with  fuch  terror 
that  they  burnt  their  libraries,  left  books  of  magic 
fhould  have  been  fecretly  conveyed  in  amongft  the 
others.    In  378,  the  Goths,  whom  Valens  had  admit- 
ted Into  Thrace,  advanced  from  that  province  to  Ma- 
cedon  and  Theflaly,  where  they  committed  dreadful  ra 
vages.    They  afterwards  blocked  up  the  city  of  Con- y^j^^^^^ 
ftantinople,  plundered  the  fuburbs,  and  at  laft  totally  fgated  and 
defeated  and  killed  the  emperor  himfelf.    The  day  af-  killed  by 
ter  the  battle,  hearing  that  an  immenfe  treafure  was  Goths, 
lodged  In  Adrianople,  the  barbarians  laid  fiege  to  that 
place:  but  being  quite  ftrangers  to  the  art  of  befieging 
towns,  they  were  repulfed  with  great  {laughter  ;  up- 
on which  they  dropped  that  enterprife,  and  returned 
before  Conftantinople.     But  here  great  numbers  of 
them  were  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Saracens,  whom  Maria 
their  queen  had  fent  to  the  afliftance  of  the  Romans; 
fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  this  defign  like- 
wife,  and  retire  from  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city. 

By  the  death  of  Valens,  the  empire  once  more  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  fingle  perfon.    This  was  Gratlan,  Gratian 
who  had  held  the  empire  of  the  Weft  after  the  death  takes  Theo- 
of  Valentinian.    He  repulfed  many  barbarous  nations 
who  threatened  the  empire  at  that  time  with  diffolu-  " 
tion  ;  but  finding  himfelf  prefTed  on  all  fides,  he  foon 
refolved  to  take  a  colleague,  in  order  to  eafe  him  of 
fome  part  of  the  burden.    Accordingly,  on  the  19th 
of  January  379,  he  declared  Theodofius  his  partner  in 
the  empire,  and  committed  to  his  care  all  the  provin- 
ces which  had  been  governed  by  Valens. 

Theodofius  is  greatly  extolled  by  the  hiftorians  of 
thofe  ages  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  valour  and 
piety }  and  for  thefe  (jualificationa  has  been  honoured 
^  with 
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Cnnftan-  with  the  firname  of  the  Great.    From  the  many  petfe- 
tinopobtan  (^u^ing  laws  ,however,  made  in  his  time,  It  would  feem 
'  that  his  piety  was  at  leaft  very  much  mifguided  ;  and 

that  if  he  was  naturally  of  a  humane  and  compaflionate 
difpofition,  fuperllition  and  paffion  had  often  totally 
obfcured  it.  He  certainly  was  a  man  of  great  con- 
duft  and  experience  in  war,  and  indeed  the  prefent 
ftate  of  the  empire  called  for  an  exertion  of  all  his  abi- 
lities. The  provinces  of  Dacia,  Thrace,  and  Illyrl- 
ftate  of  the  cum,  were  already  loft;  the  Goths,  Taifali,  Alans, 
empire  on  Hunns,  were  mafters  of  the  greateft  part  of  thefe 
fion^'^'^^  "    provinces,  and  had  ravaged  and  laid  wafte  the  rtft. 

The  Iberian3,  Armenians,  and  Perfians,  were  likewife 
up  in  arms,  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  dif- 
tradled  flate  of  the  empire.  The  few  foldiers,  who 
had  furvived  the  late  defeat,  kept  within  the  flrong 
holds  of  Thrace,  without  daring  fo  much  as  to  look 
abroad,  much  lefs  face  the  vi(5toriou3  enemy,  who  mo- 
ved about  the  country  In  great  bodies.  But  notwilh- 
ftanding  this  critical  fituation,  the  hiftoriana  of  thofe 
times  give  us  no  account  of  the  tranfadions  of  the 
year  379.  Many  great  battles  indeed  are  faid  to 
have  been  fought,  and  as  many  viftories  obtained  by 
Theodofius ;  but  the  accounts  of  thefe  are  fo  con- 
fufed  and  contradiftory,  that  no  ftrefs  can  be  laid  up- 
on them. 

In  the  month  of  February  380,  Theodofius  was 
feized  with  a  dangeroua  malady,  fo  that  Gratian  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  carry  on  the  war  alone.    This  em- 
peror, apprehending  that  the  neighbouring  barbarians 
might  break  into  fome  of  the  provinces,  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Goths,  which  was  confirmed  by  Theo- 
dofius on  his  recovery.    The  treaty  was  very  advan- 
tageous to  the  barbarians ;  but  they,  difregarding  all 
their  engagements,  no  fooner  heard  that  Gratian  had 
left  Illyricum,  than  they  palTed  the  Danube,  and  break- 
ing into  Thrace  and  Pannonia,  advanced  as  far  as  Ma- 
79       cedon,  deftroying  rJ.l  with  fire  and  fword.  Theodofius, 
The  Goths  however,  drawing  together  his  forces,  maiched  againft. 
Theod f '^'^ '^^"^ ;  and,  according  to  the  moft  refpeftablc  authori- 
"        ties,  gained  a  complete  vidory;  though  Zofimus  re- 
lates, that  he  was  utterly  defeated. 

The  following  year,  Athanaric,  the  moft  powerful 
of  all  the  Gothic  princes,  being  driven  out  by  a  faftion 
at  home,  recurred  to  Theodofius,  by  whom  he  was 
received  with  great  tokens  of  friendfhip.  The  em- 
peror himfelf  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  attended 
him  with  his  numerous  retinue  into  the  city.  The 
Gothic  prince  died  the  fame  year ;  and  Theodofius 
caufed  him  to  be  buried  after  the  Roman  manner  with 
fuch  pomp  and  folcmnity,  that  the  Goths,  who  attend- 
ed him  in  his  flight,  returned  home  with  a  relolution 
never  to  moleft  the  Romans  any  more.  Nay,  out  of 
gratitude  to  the  emperor,  they  took  upon  them  to 
guard  the  banks  of  tlie  Danube,  and  prevent  the  em- 
pire from  being  invaded  on  that  fide. 

In  383,  one  Maximus  revolted  agalnft  Gratian  in 
Britain  ;  and  in  the  end,  having  got  the  unhappy  em- 
peror into  his  power,  caufed  him  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  afllimed  the  empire  of  the  Weft  himfelf.  Gra- 
tian had  divided  his  dominions  with  his  brother  Va- 
Icntinian,  whom  he  allowed  to  reign  in  Italy  and  Weft 
Illyricum,  referving  the  reft  to  himfelf.  Maximus 
therefore,  immediately  after  his  ufurpation,  fent  de- 
puties to  Theodofius,  zSurmg  him  that  he  had  no  de- 
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figns  on  the  dominions  of  Valentinian.   As  Theodofius  Ccnftan- 
at  that  time  found  himfelf  in  danger  from  the  barba-  t»,opol'tan 
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nans,  he  not  only  lorbore  to  attack  Maximus  arter  / 

this  declaration,  but  even  acknowledged  him  for  his  81 
partner  in  the  empire.    It  was  not  long,  however,  be-^'T^" 
fore  the  ambition  of  the  ufurper  prompted  him  to  ^.^^^^    f  „ 
break  his  promile.    in  387,  he  palled  the  Alps  on  a„f  valenti- 
fudden  ;  and  meeting  with  no  op^ofition,  marched  to  nian. 
Milan  where  Valentinian  ufually  refided.    The  young 
prince  fled  firft  to  Aquileia;  and  from  thence  to  Thef- 
falonica,   to  implore  the  proteftion  of  Theodofius. 
The  latter,  in  anfwer  to  Valentinian's  letter,  inform- 
ed him,  that  he  was  not  at  all  furprifed  at  the  pro- 
grefs  Maximus  had  rriade,  becaufe  the  ufurper  had 
protedted,  and  Valentinian  had  perfccuted,  the  ortho- 
dox Chriftians.    At  laft  he  prevailed  on  the  young 
prince  to  renounce  the  Arian  herefy  which  he  had  hi- 
therto maintained ;  after  which  Theodofius  promifed 
to  affift  him  with  all  the  forces  of  the  Eaft.    At  firft, 
however,   he  fent  meftengers  to  Maximus,  earneftly 
exhorting  him  to  reftore'  the  provinces  he  had  taken 
from  Valentinian,   and  content  himfelf  vi^itli  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain.    But  the  ufurper  would  hearken    _  8a 
to  no  terms.    This  very  ,  year  he  befieged  and  took 
Aquileia,  Quaderna,  Bononia,  Mutina,  Rhegium,  Pla- 
centia,  and  many  other  cities  in  Italy.    The  following 
year  he  was  acknowledged  in  Rome,  and  in  all  the 
provinces  ©f  Africa.    Theodofius,  therefore,  finding  a 
war  inevitable,   fpent  the  remaining  months  of  this 
and  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  in  making  the 
neceffary  preparations.    His  army  confifted  chiefly  of 
Goths,  Huns,  Alans,  and  other  barbarians,  whom  he 
was  glad  to  take  into  the  fervice  in  order  to  prevent 
their  raifing  difturbances  on  the  frontiers.    He  defeat-  Defeated 
ed  Maximus  in  two  battles,  took  him  prifoncr,  and  put  and  put  te 
him  to  death.    The  ufurper  had  left  his  fon  Vidor, 'jf^^^^^y 
whom  he  created  Auguftus,  in  Gaul,  to  awe  the  inhabi-  fj^g  ° 
tants  in  his  abfence.    Agalnft  him  the  emperor  dif- 
patche  J  Arbogaltes,  who  took  him  prifoner  after  having 
difperfed  the  troops  that  attended  him,  and  put  him  to 
death.    The  victory  was  ufed  afterwards  by  Theodo- 
fius with  great  clemency  and  moderation. 

In  389,  Theodofius  took  a  journey  to  Rome;  and,Yhetera- 
according  to  Prudentius,  at  this  time  converted  the  pies  in  A- 
fenate  and  people  from  idolatry  to  Chriftianity.     The  lexandria, 
next  year  was  remarkable  for  the  deftru6tion  of  the 
celebrated  temple  of  Serapis  in  Alexandria  ;  which,  ai^E^to^p"*' 
according  to  the  defcription  of  Ammianus  Marcelllnus,  deliroyed! 
furpafled  all  others  in  the  world,  that  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus  alone  excepted.    The  reafon  of  it.:  b^ing  now 
deftroyed  was  as  follows.  Theophilus,  biftiop  of  Alex- 
andria, having  begged  and  obtained  of  the  emperor 
an  old  temple,  formerly  confecrated  to  Bacchus,  but 
then  ruined  and  forfaken,  with  a  defign  to  convert  it 
into  a  church,  the  workmen  found  among  the  rubbifli 
feveral  obfcene  figurea,  which  the  bifhop,  to  ridicule 
the  fuperftition  of  the  Heathens,  caufed  to  be  expofed 
to  public  view.    This  provoked  the  Pagans  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  flew  to  arms  ;  and  falling  unexpec- 
tedly upon  the  Chriftians,  cut  great  numbers  of  them 
in  pieces.     Tlie  latter,  however,  foon  took  arms  in 
their  owm  defence  ;  and  being  fupported  by  the  few 
foldltrs  who  were  quartered  In  the  city,  began  to  re- 
pel force  by  force.    Thus  a  civil  war  was  kindled, 
and  no  day  palTed  without  fome  encounter.    The  Pa-- 
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gans  ufed  to  retire  to  the  temple  of  Serapis 
thence  fallying  out  uuexpedtedly  feized  on  fuch  Chri- 
ftians  as  they  met,  and,  dragging  them  into  the  tem- 
ple, either  forced  them  by  the  mod  exquifite  torments 
to  facrifice  to  their  idol,  or,  if  they  refufed,  racked 
them  to  death.  As  they  foon  expeded  to  be  attacked 
by  the  emperor's  troops,  they  chofe  a  philofopher 
named  Olympus  for  their  leader,  with  a  defign  to  de- 
fend themfelves  to  the  lail  extremity. .  The  emperor, 
however,  would  not  fufFer  any  punifhment  to  be  inflic- 
ted upon  them  for  the  lives  of  thofe  they  had  taken 
away,  but  readily  forgave  them:  however,  he  ordered 
all  the  temples  of  Alexandria  to  be  immediately  pulled 
down,  and  commanded  the  bifhop  to  fee  his  orders  put 
in  execution.  The  Pagans  no  fooner  heard  that  the 
emperor  was  acquainted  with  their  proceedings  than 
they  abandoned  the  temple,  which  was  'in  a  fhort  time 
deftroyed  by  Theophilus  ;  nothing  being  left  except 
the  foundations,  which  could  not  be  removed  on  ac- 
count of  the  extraordinary  weight  and  fize  of  the 
ftones.  Not  fatisfied  with  the  deftruftion  of  the  Alexan- 
drian temples,  the  zealous  bifliop  encouraged  the  people 
to  pull  down  all  the  otlier  temples,  oratories,  chapels, 
and  places  fet  apart  for  the  worfliip  of  the  Heathen 
gods  throughout  Egypt,  and  the  ftatues  of  the  gods 
themfelves  to  be  either  burnt  or  melted  down.  Of 
the  innumerable  ftatues  which  at  that  time  were  to  be 
found  in  Egypt,  he  is  faid  to  have  fpared  but  one, 
•VIZ.  that  of  an  ape,  in  order  to  expofe  the  Pagan  re- 
ligion to  ridicule.  Oh  his  return  to  Conftantinople, 
Thepdolius  ordered  fuch  temples  as  weie  yet  ftanding 
to  be  thrown  down,  and  the  Arians  to  be  every  where 
driven  out  of  the  cities. 

In  392,  Valentinian,  emperor  of  the  Weft,  was 
treacheroufly  murdered  by  Arbogaftes  his  general  ; 
who,  though  he  might  afterwards  have  eafily  feized 
on  the  foverelgnty  himfelf,  chofe  to  confer  it  upon 
one  Eiigenius,  and  to  reign  in  his  name.  This  new 
ufurper,  though  a  Chriftian,  was  greatly  favoured  by 
the  Pagans,  who  were  well  apprized  that  he  only  bore 
the  title  of  emperor,  while  the  whole  power  lodged  in 
Arbogaftes,  who  pretended  to  be  greatly  attached  to 
their  religion.  The  arufpices  began  to  appear  anew, 
and  informed  him  that  he  was  deftined  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  whole  world  ;  that  he  would  foon  gain 
a  complete  viftory  over  Theodofius,  who  was  as  much 
hated  as  Eugenius  was  beloved  by  the  gods,  &c.  But 
though  Eugenius  feemed  to  favour  the  Pagans,  yet  in 
the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  he  wrote  to  St  Am- 
brofe.  The  holy  man  did  not  anfwer  his  letter  till 
he  was  preffed  by  fome  friends  to  recommend  them  to 
the  new  prince  ;  and  then  he  wrote  to  this  infamous 
ufurper  with  all  the  refpedt  due  to  an  emperor.  Soon 
after  his  acceflion  to  the  empire,  Eugenius  fent  depu- 
ties to  Theodofius ;  and  they  are  faid  to  have  been  re- 
ceived by  him  in  a  very  obliging  manner.  He  did 
not,  however,  intend  to  enter  into  any  alliance  with 
this  ufurper,  but  immediately  began  his  military  pre- 
parations. In  394,  he  fet  out  from  Conftantinople, 
and  was  at  Adrianople  on  the  15th  of  June  that  year. 
He  bent  his  march  through  Dacia,  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces between  Thrace  and  the  Julian  Alps,  with  a 
defign  to  force  the  pafles  of  thefe  mountains,  and  break 
into  Italy  before  the  army  of  Eugenius  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  oppofe  him.    On  his  arrival  at  the  Alps,  he 
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and   found  thefe  paftes  guarded  by  Flavianus  prefect  of  Italy,  ConSan- 
at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  body  of  Roman  troops,  ""ppoi'tau 
Thefe  were  utterly  defeated  by  Theodofius,   who  ^ 
thereupon  crofted  the  Alps  and  advanced  into  Italy.  ^ 
He  was  foon  met  by  Eugenius  ;  and  a  bloody  battle 
enfued,  without  any  decifive  advantage  on  either  fide. 
The  next  day  the  emperor  led  his  troops  in  perfon 
againft  the  enemy,  utterly  defeated  them,  and  took 
their  camp.    Eugenius  was  taken  prifoner  by  his  own  p  .o-ei-irj 
men,  and  brought  to  Theodofius,  who  re])roached  him  dcieated, 
with  the  murder  of  Valentinian,  with  the  calamities tal5:en  pri- 
he  had  brought  on  the  empire  by  his  unjuft  ufur-  ^''"'^'■>  "^"^ 
pation,  and  with  putting  his  confidence  in  Hercules,  jg^th" 
and  not  in  the  true  God  ;  for  on  his  chief  ftandard  he 
had  difplayed  the  image  of  that  fabulous  hero.  Euge- 
nius begged  earneftly  for  his  life;  but  while  he  lay  pro- 
ftrate  at  the  emperor's  feet,  his  own  foldiers  cut  oft' 
his  head,  and  carrying  it  about  on  the  point  of  a  fpear, 
fliowed  it  to  thofe  in  the  camp,  who  had  not  yet  fubmit- 
ted  to  Theodofius.  At  this  they  were  all  thunderftruck ; 
but  being  informed  that  Theodofius  was  ready  to  receive 
them  into  favour,  they  threw  down  their  arms  and 
fubmitted.    After  this,  Arbogaties,  defpairing  of  par- 
don, fled  to  the  mountains';  but  being  informed  that  lays  \io 
diligent  fearch  was  made  for  him,  he  laid  violent  hands  "^"'^  hands 
on  himfelf.     His  children,  and  thofe  of  Eugenius,  °"  himfelf. 
took  fanftuary  in  churches:  but  the  emperor  not  only 
pardoned,  but  took  the  opportunity  of  converting  them 
to  Chriftianiiy,  reftored  to  them  their  paternal  eftates,- 
and  raifed  them  to  confiderable  employments  in  the 
ftate.    Soon  after  this,  Theodofius  appointed  his  fon 
Honorius  emperor  of  the  Weft,  alftgning  him  for  his 
fiiare  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  and  Weft  Illyricum. 
The  next  year,  as  he  prepared  for  his  return  to  Con 
ftantinople,  he  was  feized  with  a  dropfy,  owing  to  the  die^^ 
great  fatigues  he  had  undergone  during  the  war.  As 
foon  as  he  perceived  himfelf  to  be  in  danger,  he  made 
liis  will ;  by  which  he  bequeathed  the  empire  of  the 
Eaft  to  Arcadius,  and  confirmed  Honorius  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  Weft.  He  likewil'e  confirmed  the  pardon 
which  he  had  granted  to  aft  thofe  who  had  borne  arms 
againft  him,  and  remitted  a  tribute  which  had  proved 
very  burdenfome  to  the  people;  and  charged  his  two. 
fons  to  fee  thefe  points  of  his  wiU  executed.    He  died, 
at  Milan  on  the  17th  of  January  395,  in  the  i6th  of 
his  reign  and  50th  of  his  age. 

From  the  time  of  Theodofius  to  the  time  when  the  1 
Roman  empire  in  the  Weft  was  totally  deftroyed  by  fuiped  by 
the  Goths,  we  find  but  very  httle  remarkable  in  the  ^aiilifcus. 
hiftory  of  Conftantinople.  At  this  time  the  eaftern. 
empire  was  ulurped  by  Bafihlcus,  who  had  driven  out 
Zeno  the  lawful  emperor ;  being  affitted  in  his  conipi- 
racy  by  the  emprefs  Verina  his  fifter.  Zeno  fled  in- 
to Ifauria,  whither  he  was  puriued  by  lUus  and  Tre- 
condes,  two  of  the  ufurper's  generals  j  who  having 
eafily  defeated  the  few  troops  he  had  with  him,  for- 
ced the  unhappy  prince  to  (hut  himfelf  up  in  a  cattle, 
which  they  immediately  invefted.  But  in  a  ftiort 
time  Bafilifcus  having  difobliged  the  people  by  his  cru- 
eky,  avarice,  and  other  bad  quahties,  for  which  he  was 
no  k-fs  remarkable  than  his  predeceffur  had  been,  nis 
generals  joined  with  Zeno,  whom  they  reftored  to  the 
throne.  After  his  reftoration,  Zeno  having  got  Bafilif- 
cus into  his  power,  confined  him  in  a  caftle  of  Cappado- 
cia  together  with  his  wife  Zenonides,  where  they  both 
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Conftan-  perlfiied  with  huncrer  and  cold.  This  happened  in  the 
tinopolitan  ygg^  ^^y^  af^-^ ,.  Bafilifcus  had  reigned  about  20  months. 
^  b'ftory-  During  ihe  time  of  this  ufiirpatioii  a  dreadful  fire  hap- 
pened at  Conftantinople,  which  confumed  great  part 
of  the  city,  with  the  library  containing  120,000  vo- 
lumes; among  which  were  the  works  of  Homer, 
written,  as  is  faid,  on  the  great  gut  of  a  dragon  120 
feet  long.  , 

The  misfortunes  which  Zeno  had  undergone  did 
not  work  any  reformation  upon  him.  He  ilill  conti- 
nued the  fame  vicious  courfes  which  had  given  occa- 
fion  to  the  ufurpaiion  of  Bafilifcus.  Other  confpira- 
cies  were  formed  againft  him,  but  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  efcape  them.  He  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  Ollrogoths,  in  which  he  proved  unfuccefsful,  and 
was  obliged  to  yield  the  provinces  of  Lower  Dacia 
and  Moefia  to  them.  In  a  (hort  time,  however,  Theo- 
doric  their  king  m.ade  an  irruption  into  Thrace,  and 
advanced  within  15  miles  of  Conftantinople,  with  a  de- 
fign  to  befiege  that  capital:  but  the  following  year,  485, 
they' retired  in  order  to  attack  Odoacer  king  of  Italy; 
of  which  coimti-y  Theodoric  was  proclaimed  king  in 
493.  The  emperor  Zeno  died  in  the  year  491,  in  the 
65th  year  of  his  age,  and  1  7th  of  his  reign. 

The  Roman  empire  had  now  for  a  long  time  been 
the  Roman  on  the  decHne :  the  ancient  valour  and  military  difci- 
empiie,  to  piJne  which  had  for  fuch  a  long  time  rendered  the  Ro- 
mans fuperior  to  other  nations,  had  greatly  degenera- 
ted; fo  that  they  were  now  by  no  means  fo  powerful  as 
formerly.  The  tumults  and  diforders  which  had  hap- 
pened in  the  empire  from  time  to  time  by  the  many 
ufurpations,  had  contributed  alfo  to  weaken  it  very 
much.  But  what  proved  of  the  greateft  detriment 
was  the  allowing  vail  fwarms  of  barbarians  to  fettle 
in  the  different  provinces,  and  to  ferve  in  the  Roman 
empire  in  feparate  and  independent  bodies.  This  had 
proved  the  immediate  caule  of  the  diffolution  of  the 
weftern  empire  ;  but  as  it  affefted  the  eaftern  parts 
lefs,  the  Conftantinopolitan  empire  continued  for  up- 
wards of  900  years  after  the  weftern  one  was  totally 
difiblved.  The  weak  and  imprudent  adminiftration  of 
Zeno,  and  Anaftafius  who  fucceeded  him,  had  reduced 
the  eaftern  empire  ilill  more  ;  and  it  might  poflibly 
tin"and'juf.have  expired  in  a  fhort  time  after  the  weftern  one, 
■  ■  had  not  the  wife  and  vigorous  conduct  of  Juftin,  and 

his  partner  Juftinian,  revived  in  fome  meafure  the  an- 
ciclit  martial  fpirit  which  had  originally  raifed  the  Ro- 
man empire  to  its  higheft  pitch  of  grandeur. 

Juftin  afcended  the  throne  in  518.  In  521  he  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  the  Perlians,  who  had  all  along 
been  very  formidable  enemies  to  the  Roman  name. 
Againft  them  he  employed  the  famous  Belilarius;  but 
of  him  we  hear  nothing  remarkable  till  after  the  ac- 
cefiion  of  Juftinian.  This  prince  was  the  nephew  of 
Juftin,  and  was  by  him  taken  as  his  pai-tner  in  the  em- 
pire in  527  ;  and  the  fame  year  Juftin  died,  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age  and  9ih  of  his  reign.  Juftinian 
being  now  iole  matter  of  the  empire,  bent  his  whole 
force  againft  the  Perfians.  The  latter  proved  fuccefs- 
ful  in  the  firft  engagement;  but  were  foon  after  utteily 
defeated  by  Beliiarius  on  the  frontiers  of  Pcrfia,  and 
likewife  by  another  general  named  Dorotheus  in  Ar- 
menia. The  war  continued  with  various  fuccefs  du- 
ring the  firft  five  years  of  Juftinian's  reign.  In  the 
fixth  year  a  peace  was  concluded  upon  the  following 
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terms :   I .  That  the  Roman  emperor  fhotild  pay  to  Cf)nftan- 
Cofrhoes,  the  king  of  Perfia,  1000  pounds  weight  of '^jJJ'P""'^'' 
gold.    2.  That  both  princes  ftiould  reftore  the  places  ',  ■ 

they  had  taken  during  the  wars.  3.  That  the  com- 
mander of  the  Roman  forces  fhould  no  longer  refidc 
at  Daras  on  the  Perfian  frontiers,  but  at  a  place  called 
Conftanthia  in  Mefopotamia,  as  he  had  formerly  done. 
4.  That  the  Iberians,  who  had  fided  with  the  Romans, 
fliould  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  their  own  country  or 
ftay  at  Conftantinople.  This  peace,  concluded  in  532, 
was  ftyled  eternal ;  but  in  the  event  proved  of  very 
fhort  duration.  ^ 

About  this  time  happened  at  Conftantinople  the  Q^eat  tu- 
greateft  tumult  mentioned  in  hiftory.  It  began  among  mult  in 
the  different  factions  in  the  circus,  but  ended  in  an  Conrtan^ 
open  rebellion.  The  multitude,  highly  diflatisfied  with 
the  condufl  of  John  the  prefeBus  pratorlo,  and  of  Tre- 
bonianus  then  queftor,  forced  Hypatius,  nephew  to  the 
emperor  Anaftafius,  to  accept  the  empire,  and  pro- 
claimed him  with  great  folemnity  in  the  forum.  As 
the  two  above-mentioned  miniftcrs  were  greatly  ab- 
horred by  the  populace  on  jiccount  of  their  avarice, 
Juftinian  immediately  difcharged  them,  hoping  by 
that  means  to  appeale  the  tumult :  but  this  was  fo  far 
from  anfwering  the  purpofe,  that  the  multitude  only 
grew  the  more  outrageous  upon  it ;  and  moft  of  the 
fenators  joining  them,  the  emperor  was  fo  much  alarm- 
ed, that  he  had  thoughts  of  abandoning  the  city  and 
making  his  efcape  by  lea.  In  this  dilemma  the  em- 
prefs  Theodora  encouraged  and.  perfuaded  him  rather 
te  part  with  his  life  than  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  at  iaft 
refolved  to  defend  himfelf  to  the  utmoft,  with  the  few 
fenators  who  had  not  yet  abandoned  him.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  rebels  having  attempted  in  vain  to 
force  the  gates  of  the  palace,  carried  Hypatius  in  tri- 
umph to  the  circus ;  where,  while  he  was  beholding 
the  fports  from  the  imperial  throne,  amidft  the  fhouts 
and  acclamations  of  the  people,  Belilarius,  who  had 
been  recalled  from  Perfia,  entered  the  city  with  a 
confiderable  body  of  troops.  Being  then  apprifed  of 
the  ulurpation  of  Hypatius,  he  marched  ftraight  to  the 
circus ;  fell  Iword  in  hand  upon  the  difarmed  multi- 
tude ;  and  with  the  affiftance  of  a  band  of  Heruli, 
headed  by  Mundus  governor  of  Illyricum,  cut  about 
30,000  of  them  in  pieces.  Hypatius  the  uiurper,  and 
Pompeius  another  of  the  nephews  of  Anaftafius,  were 
taken  prifoners  and  parried  to  the  emperor,  by  whofe 
orders  they  were  both  beheaded,  and  their  bodies  cad 
into  the  fea.  Their  eftates  were  confiicated,  and  like- 
wiie  the  eftates  of  fuch  fenators  as  had  joined  with 
them  ;  but  the  emperor  caufed  great  part  of  their 
lands  and  cffefts  to  be  afterwards  reftored,  together 
with  their  honours  and  dignities,  to  their  children. 

Juftinian  having  now  no  other  enemy  to  contend- 
with,  turned  his  arms  againft  the  Vandals  in  Africa, 
and  the  Goths  in  Italy  ;  both  which  provinces  he  re- 
covered out  of  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  *.  But  be-  *  See  Bur-^ 
fore  his  general  Belilarius  had  time  to  eflabhfli  fully  tary  and 
the  Roman  power  in  Italy,  he  was  recalled  in  order  to  '^"^^•'^ 
carry  on  the  war  againit  Cofrhoes  king  of  Perfia,  Another 
who,  in  defiance  of  the  treaty  formei-ly  concluded  in  wm-  with" 
532,  entered  the  Roman  dominions  at  the  head  of  a  the  Per- 
powerful  army.    The  fame  year,  however,  a  peace 
was  concluded  between  the  two  nations  upon  the  fol- 
lowing conditions ;  i.  That  the  Romans  Ihould,  with- 
1.  in 
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In  two  months,  pay  to  the  Perfian  king  5000  pounds 
weight  of  gold,  and  an  annual  penfion  of  500.  2.  That 
the  Perfiaiis  fhould  relinquilh  all  claim  to  the  fortrefs 
of  Daras,  and  maintain  a  body  of  troops  to  guard  the 
Cafpian  gates,  and  prevent  the  barbarians  from  break- 
ing into  the  empire.  3.  That  upon  payment  of  the 
-above-mentioned  fum,  Cofrhoes  fhould  immediately 
"withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Roman  dominions.  The 
treaty  being  figned,  and  the  ftipulated  fum  paid,  Cof- 
rhoes began  to  march  back  again ;  but  by  the  way 
plundered  feveral  cities  as  if  the  war  had  ftill  conti- 
nued. Hereupon  Juftinian  refolved  to  purfue  the  war 
with  the  utmoft,  vigour ;  and  for  that  purpofe  dif- 
patched  Belifarius  into  the  eaft.  But  foon  after  he 
was  obliged  to  recal  him  in  order  to  oppofe  the  Goths 
vl'ho  had  gained  great  advantages  in  Italy  after  his  de- 
f*eace  con-  parture.  The  Perfian  war  was  then  carried  on  with 
duafed.  indifferent  fuccefs  till  the  year  558,  when  a  peace  was 
concluded  upon  the  emperor  again  paying  an  immenfe 
fum  to  the  enemy.  The  fame  year  the  Huns,  paff- 
•ing  the  Danube  in  the  depth  of  winter,  marched  in 
two  bodies  direftly  for  Conftantinople  ;  and  laying 
vaile  the  countries  through  which  they  paifed,  came, 
without  meeting  the  leaft  oppofition,  within  150  fur- 
longs of  the  city.  Brut  Belifarius  marching  out  againfl 
them  with  an  handful  of  men,  put  them  to  flight;  the 
emperor,  however,  to  prevent  them  from  invading  the 
empire  anew,  agreed  to  pay  them  an  annual  tribute, 
upon  their  promiling  to  defend  the  empire  againft  all 
other  barbarians,  and  to  ferve  in  the  Roman  armies 
when  required.  This  was  the  laft  exploit  performed 
by  Belifarius,  who  on  his  return  to  Conftantinople  was 
difgraced,  (tripped  of  all  his  employments,  and  con- 
fined to  his  houfe,  on  pretence  of  a  confpiracy  againft 
*  See  BeU-  j-jig  emperor  *.  In  the  year  565  a  real  confpiracy  was 
Janus.  formed  againft  Juftinian,  which  he  happily  efcaped, 
and  the  confpirators  were  executed  ;  but  the  emperor 
did  not  long  furvive  it,  being  carried  off  by  a  natural 
death  in  566,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  reign. 

During  the  reign  of  Juftinian,  the  majefty  of  the 
Roman  empire  feemed  to  revive.    He  recovered  the 
provinces  of  Italy  and  Africa  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
o       barbarians,  by  whom  they  had  been  held  for  a  number 
Decline  of  of  years  ;  but  after  his  death  they  were  foon  loft,  and 
the  empire  the  empire  tended  faft  to  diffolution.    In  569  Italy 
after  Jufti-  yfas  conquered  by  the  Lombards,  who  held  it  for  the 
man.         fpace  of  200  years.     Some  amends,  however,  was 
made  for  the  lofs  by  the  acquifi'ion  of  Perfarmen'ia  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  being  perfecuted  by  the  Per- 
fians  on  account  of  the  Chriftian  religion  wtiich  they 
profefTed,  revolted  to  the  Romans.    This  produced  a 
_  war  between  the  two  nations,  who  continued  to  wea- 
ken each  other,  till  at  laft  the  Perfian  monarchy  was 
utterly  overthrown,  and  that  of  the  Romans  greatly 
f  See  Ara-  reduced  by  the  Saracens  f .    Thefe  new  enemies  at- 
tacked  the  Romans  in  the  year  632,  and  purfucd  their 
conquefts  with  incredible  rapidity.    In  the  fpace  of 
four  years  they  reduced  the  provinces  of  Egypt,  Sy- 
ria, and  Paleftine.    In  648  they  were  alfo  mafters  of 
Mefopotaraia,   Phoenicia,  Africa,  Cyprus,  Aradus, 
and  Rhodes ;  and  having  defeated  the  Roman  fleet, 
commanded  by  the  emperor  Conftans  in  perfon,  they 
concluded  a  peace  on  condition  of  keeping  the  vaft  ex- 
tent of  territory  they  had  feized,  and  paying  for  it 
1000  numini  a-year. 
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An  expedition  againft  the  Lombards  was  about  this  Conftan, 
time  undertaken,  but  with  very  little  fuccefs,  a  body  '^'"'^'polifaa 
of  20,000  Romans  being  almoft  entirely  cut  off  by  one  ^ 
of  the  Lombard  generals.    In  671  the  Saracens  ra- 
vaged feveral  provinces,  made  a  defcent  in  Sicily,  took  rj  .fuctefs- 
and  plundered  the  city  of  Syracufe,  and  over-ran  thefu!  exped-. 
whole  ifland,   deftroying  every  thing  with  fire  and  •'^^^  againft 
fword.    In  like  manner  they  laid  wafte  Cilicia  ;  and  |'^^/^ 
having  paffed  the  winter  at  Smyrna,  they  entered  ^^""loo 
Thrace  in  the  winter  of  the  year  672,  and  laid  fiege  Conftantl- 
to  Conftantinople  itfelf.    Here,  however,  they  were  ^^V^^  l>e- 
repulfed  with  great  lofs  :  but  next  fpring  they  renew- 
ed  their  attempt,  in  which  they  met  with  the  fame  ^'^j^^ 
bad  fuccefs  ;  many  of  their  fliips  being  burnt  by  the 
fea-Jire,  as  it  was  called,  becaufe  it  burnt  under  water ; 
and  in  their  return  home  their  fleet  was  wrecked  off 
the  Scyllaean  promontory.     At  laft  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded for  30  years,  on  condition  that  the  Saracens 
fliould  retain  all  the  provinces  they  had  feized  ;  and 
that  they  fhould  pay  to  the  emperor  and  bis  fucceffors 
3000  pounds  weight  of  gold,  50  flaves,  and  as  many 
choice  horfes.  j^. 

This  peace  was  fcarce  concluded,  when  the  empire  Empire  in- 
was  invaded  by  a  new  enemy,  who  proved  very  trouble-  '^'aded  by 
fome  for  a  long  time.    Thefe  were  the  Bulgarians :  ■^"^o*" 
who  breaking  Into  Thrace,  defeated  the  Roman  array 
fent  againft  them,  and  ravaged  the  country  far  and 
wide.    The  emperor  confented  to  pay  them  an  annual 
penfion,  rather  than  continue  a  doubtful  war  ;  and  al- 
lowed them  to  fettle  in  LowerMoefia,  which  from  them 
was  afterwards  called  Bulgaria.    In  687,  they  were  at- 
tacked by  Juftinian  II.  who  entered  their  country 
without  provocation,  or  regarding  the  treaties  former- 
ly concluded  with  them.    But  they  falling  fuddenly 
upon  him,  drove  him  out  of  their  country,  and  obli- 
ged him  to  reftore  the  towns  and  captives  he  had  ta- 
ken.   In  697,  this  emperoi  was  depofed  ;  and  In  his 
exile  fled  to  Trebelis  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  by  whom 
he  was  kindly  entertained,  and  by  whofe  means  he  was 
reftorcd  to  his  throne  ;  but  foon  forgetting  this  fa- 
vour, he  invaded  the  country  of  the  Bulgarians,  with 
a  defign  to  wreft  from  them  thofe  provinces  which  he 
had  yielded  to  them.     He  was  attended  in  this  expe-,pj^^'°*^ 
ditlon  by  no  better  fuccefs  than  his  Ingratitude  defer- f^.^fjy^'j_ 
ved,  his  army  being  utterly  defeated,  and  he  himftlfnian  11. 
obliged  to  make  his  efcape  in  alight  veffel  to  Conftan- 
tinople.   The  Bulgarians  continued  their  Inroads  afhd 
ravages  at  different  times,  generally  defeated  the  Ro- 
mans who  ventured  to  oppofe  them,  till  the  year  800, 
the  feventli  of  the  reign  of  Nicephorus,  when  they  fur- 
prifed  the  city  of  Sardica  in  Mcefia,  and  put  the  whole 
garrifon,  confifting  of  6000  men,  to  the  fword.  The 
emperor  marched  againft  them  with  a  confiderable  ar- 
my :  but  the  enemy  retired  at  his  approach  ;  and  he, 
inftead  of  purfuing  them,  returned  to  Conftantinople. 
Two  years  after,  he  entered  Bulgaria  at  the  head  of  ^ 
a  powerful  army,  deftroying  every  thing  with  fire  and  try  6  ueily 
fword.    The  king  offered  to  conclude  a  peace  with  ravaged  by 
him  upon  honourable  terms  ;  but  Nicephorus,  reje£t-  Ni'^^l'l^o- 
ing  his  propofals,  continued  to  wafte  the  country,  de- 
ftroying the  cities,  and  putting  all  the  inhabitants, 
without  diftinftion  of  fex  or  age,  to  the  fword.  The 
king  was  fo  much  affefted  with  thefe  cruelties  which 
were  exerclied  on  his  fubjedls,  that  he  fent  a  fe- 
cond  embaify  to  Nicephorus,  offering  to  conclude 
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Conftan-  a  peace  with  him  upon  any  terms,  provided  he  would 
tinopoUtan  q^jj.  y^jg  country.  But  Nicephorus  difmifling  the  am^ 
.  ""^^  ,  bafladors  with  fcorn,  the  Bulgarian  monarch  attacked 
unexpeftedly  the  Roman  camp,  forced  it,  and  cut  off" 
"Who  i'i  ci't  almoft  the  whole  army,  with  the  emperor  himfelf,  and 
off  with  his  a  great  number  of  patricians.  His  fucceflbr  Michael 
whe>\c  ar-  Hkewife  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Bulgarians;  but 
being  utterly  defeated,  he  was  fo  grieved,  that  he  re- 
figned  the  empire.  After  this  the  Bulgarians  conti- 
nued to  be  very  formidable  enemies  to  the  empire,  till 
Theii  co  in-  the  year  979,  when  they  were  attacked  by  EafiliusII. 
17 Ra^^^'^'^' '^^^  Bulgarians  were  at  that  time  governed  by  a  king 
mmtd  Samuel ;  who  having  ravaged  the  Roman  terri- 
tories, as  was  the  common  praftice  of  his  nation,  Ba- 
filius  fent  againft  him  one  Nicephorus  Uranus  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army.  Uranus,  leaving  his  bag- 
gage at  Larifla,  reached  by  long  marches  the  Sper- 
chius,  and  encamped  with  his  whole  army  over  againft 
the  enemy,  who  lay  on  the  oppofite  bank.  As  the  ri- 
ver was  ijreatly  fwelled  with  the  heavy  rains  that  had 
lately  fallen,  Samuel,  not  imagining  the  Romans  would 
attempt  to  pafs  it,  fufFcred  his  troops  to  roam  in  large 
parties  about  the  country  in  queft  of  booty.  But  Ura- 
nus having  at  length  found  out  a  place  where  the  river 
was  fordable,  pafTed  it  in  the  dead  of  the  night  with- 
out being  perceived.  He  then  fell  upon  the  Bulgari- 
ans who  were  left  in  the  camp,  an.d  lay  for  the  mofl 
part  afleep  ;  cut  great  numbers  of  them  in  pieces  ; 
took  a  great  number  of  prifoners,  with  all  their  bag- 
gage ;  and  made  himlelf  mafter  of  their  camp.  Sa- 
muel and  his  fon  were  dangeroufly  wounded  ;  and 
would  have  been  taken,  had  they  not  all  that  day  con- 
cealed theinfelves  among  the  dead.  The  next  night 
they  ftole  away  to  the  mo\mtains  of  ^tola,  and  from 
thence  made  their  efcape  into  Bulgaria.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  emperor  entered  Bulgaria  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  and  well-difciplined  armv  ;  defeated  Sa- 
muel in  a  pitched  battle,  and  took  feveral  ftrong  ci- 
ties. The  emperor  himfelf,  however,  at  laft,  nar- 
rowly efcaped  being  cut  off  with  his  whole  army  ;  be- 
ing unexpeAedly  attacked  by  the  Bulgarians  in  a  nar- 
row pafs.  From  this  dan  per  he  was  relieved  by  the 
arrival  of  Nicephorus  Xiphias,  governor  of  Philpopo- 
lis,  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  ;  who  falling 
upon  the  enemies  rear,  put  them  to  flight.  Bafilius 
purfued  them  clofe  ;  and  having  taken  an  incredible 
number  of  captives,  caufed  their  eyes  to  be  pulled  out, 
leaving  to  every  hundred  a  guide  with  one  eye,  that 
he  might  conduft  them  to  Samuel.  This  fhocking 
fpeilacle  fo  afPedled  the  unhappy  king,  that  he  fell  in- 
to a  deep  fwoon,  and  died  two  days  after.  The  Ro- 
man emperor  purfued  his  conquefts,  and  in  the  fpace 
of  two  years  made  himfelf  mafter  of  moft  of  the  ene- 
mies ftrong  holds.  He  defeated  alfo  the  fucceffor  of 
Samuel  in  feveral  engagements  ;  and  having  at  laft 
try  fubdu-  killed  him  in  battle,  the  Bulgarians  fubmitted  them- 
ed.  felves  without  referve.    The  vaft  treafures  of  their 

princes  were  by  Bafilius  diftributed  among  his  fol- 
diers  by  way  of  donative.  Soon  after,  the  widow 
of  the  late  king,  with  her  fix  daughters  «nd  three  of 
her  fons,  furrendered  themfelves  to  the  Roman  empe- 
ror, by  whom  they  were  received  with  the  utmoft  civi- 
lity and  refpeft.  This  obliging  behaviour  encouraged 
the  three  other  fons  of  the  late  king,  and  raoft  of  the 


princes  of  the  blood,  who  had  taken  (helter  in  the  Conftan- 
mountains,  to  fubmit,  and  throw  themfelves  on  the 
emperor's  mercy. 

Ibatzes,  however,  a  perfon  nearly  allied  to  the  royal 
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family,  who  had  diftingiiiOied  himfelf  in  a  very  emi-  Ibatzes  a- 
nent  manner  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war,  re- 
fufed  to  lubmit,  and  fled  to  a  ftecp  and  craggy  moun- 
tain, with  a  defign  to  defend  himfelf  there  to  the  laft 
extremity.  Bafilius  endeavoured  to  caufe  him  fubmit 
by  fair  means,  but  he  equally  defpifed  both  threats  and 
promifes.  At  laft  Euftathius  Daphnomelus,  whom  He  is  taken 
Bafilius  had  lately  appointed  governor  of  Achridus,  by  a  ftrata- 
the  chief  city  of  Bulgaria,  undertook  to  fecure  himS^™' 
by  a  moft  defperate  and  improbable  fcheme.  Without 
communicating  his  defign  to  any,  he  repaired,  with 
two  perfons  in  whom  he  could  confide,  to  the  moun- 
tain on  which  Ibatzes  had  fortified  himfelf.  He  ho- 
ped to  pafs  undifcovered  among  the  many  ftrangers 
who  flocked  thither  to  celebrate  the  approachrng  fealt 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  whom  Ibatzes  had  a  particu- 
lar veneration.  In  this  he  found  himfelf  miftaken;  for 
he  was  known  by  the  guards,  and  carried  before  the 
prince.  To  him  he  pretended  to  have  fomething  of  im- 
portance to  communicate  ;  but  as  foon  as  Ibatzes  had 
retired  with  him  into  a  remote  place,  Daphnomelus 
threw  himfelf  fuddenly  upon  him,  and  with  the  aflift- 
ance  of  the' two  men  whom  he  had  brought  with  him,, 
pulled  out  both  his  eyes,  and  got  fafe  to  an  abandoned 
cattle  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Here  they  were  imme- 
diately furrounded  by  the  troops  of  Ibatzes ;  but 
Daphnomelus  exhorting  them  now  to  fubmit  to  the 
emperor,  by  whom  he  afl'ured  them  they  would  be  well  ' 
received,  they  congratulated  Daphnomelus  on  his  fuc- 
cefs,  and  fuffered  him  to  conduft  the  unhappy  Ibatzes 
a  prifoner  to  Bafiliuss.  The  emperor  was  no  lefs  fur- 
prlfed  than  pleafed  at  the  fuccefs  of  this  bold  attempt; 
and  rewarded  Daphnomelus  with  the  government  of; 
Dynhachium,  and  all  the  rich  moveables  of  his  pri- 
foner. After  this,  having  accomplilhed  the  entire  re- 
duftiori  of  Bulgaria,  he  returned  to  Conftantinople 
with  an  incredible  number  of  captives  ;  where  he  was 
received  by  the  fenate  and  people  with  all  pofiible  de- 
monftrations  of  joy. 

All  this  time  the  Saracens  had  at  intervals  invaded: 
the  Roman  dominions,  and  even  attempted  to  make 
themfelves  matters  of  ConftantinopFe.    Their  internal-' 
divifions,  however,  rendered  them  now  much  lefs  for- 
midable enemies  than  they  had  formerly  been;  fo  that 
fome  provinces  were  even  recovered  for  a  time  out  of 
their  hands  ;  though  the  weak  and  diftrafted  ftate  of 
the  empire  rendered  it  impoflible  to  preferve  fuch  con- 
quefts.   But  in  1041,  the  empire  was  invaded  by  an^pj^^"^ 
enemy,  not  very  powerful  at  that  time  indeed,  but  whopireinva- 
by  degrees  gathered  ftrength  fuflicient  to  overthrow^^d  by  the 
both  the  Roman  and  Saracen  empires.    Thefe  were  the'^^'^'' 
Turks;  who  having  quitted  their  ancient  habitations  Account  of 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  mount  Caucafus,  and  paffedthem. 
the  Cafpian  ftraits,  fettled  in  Armenia  Major,  about 
the  year  844.    There  they  continued  an  unknown  and  • 
defpicable  people,  till  the  inteftine  wars  of  the  Saracens 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  aggrandizing  themfelves. 
About  the  year  1030,  Mohammed  the  fon  of  Sambrael 
fultan  of  Perfia,  not  finding  himfelf  a  match  for  Pifa- 
ris  fiUtan  of  Babylon,  with  whom  he  Wjas  at  war,  had  - 
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Coiiftan-  recourfe  to  the  Turks,  who  fent  hi'm  3000  men  under 
''h'ftor''^^"  the  command  of  one  Tangroh"pIx,  a  leading  man  among 
I  '  .  them.    By  their  affiftance  Mohammed  defeated  his  ad- 

verfary  ;  but  when  the  Turks  defired  leave  to  return 
home,  he  refufed  to  part  with  them.  Upon  this  they 
withdrew  without  his  confent  to  a  neighbouring  de- 
fart;  and  being  there  joined  by  feveral  difcontented 
Perfians,  began  to  make  frequent  inroads  into  the 
fult^n's  territories.  Againfl;  them  Mohammed  imme- 
diately difpatched  an  army  of  20,000  men  ;  who,  be- 
ing furpriied  in  the  night,  were  utterly  defeated  by 
Tangrolipix.  The  fame  of  this  victory  drew  multi- 
tudes to  him  from  all  parts;  fo  that  in  a  ftiort  time 
Tangrolipix  faw  himfelf  at  the  head  of  50,000  men. 
Upon  this  Mohammed  marched  againfl:  them  in  per- 
fon,  but  was  thrown  from  his  horfe  in  the  beginning  of 
the  engagement,  and  killed  by  the  fall ;  upon  which 
■  his  men  threw  down  their  arms,  and  fubmitted  to  Tan- 
grolipix. 

After  this  viftory  the  TurkiOi  general  made  war 
upon  the  fultan  of  Babylon  :  whom  he  at  length  flew, 
and  annexed  his  dominions  to  his  own.  He  then  fent 
his  nephew,  named  Ciitlu-MopSy  againfl;  the  Arabians; 
but  by  them  he  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly  to- 
icat  the  Ro.  wards  Media.  Through  this  province  he  was  denied 
aians.  ^  paflage  by  Stephen  the  Roman  governor;  upon  which 
Cutlu-Mofes  was  obliged  to  force  a  paflage  by  en- 
countering the  Roman  army.  Thefe  he  put  to  flight, 
took  the  governor  himfelf  prifoner,  and  without  any 
further  oppofition  reached  the  confines  of  Perfia, 
where  he  fold  Stephen  for  a  Have.  Returning  from 
thence  to  Tangrolipix,  he  excufed,  in  the  befl;  manner 
he  could,  his  defeat  by  the  Arabians;  but  at  the  fame 
time  acquainted  him  with  his  victory  over  the  Romans 
in  Media,  encouraging  him  to  Invade  that  fertile  coun- 
try, which  he  faid  might  be  eafily  conquered,  as  it  was 
inhabited  by  none  but  wometiy  meaning  the  Romans. 
At  that  time  Tangrolipix  did  not  hearken  to  his  ad- 
vice, but  marched  againfl.  the  Arabians  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army.  He  was,  however,  attended  with 
no  better  fucceis  than  his  nephew  had  been  ;  and 
therefore  began  to  reflect  on  what  he  had  told  him. 
1,2  Soon  after  he  fent  Afan  his  brother's  fon  with  an  army 
A  Turkifli  of  20,000  men  to  reduce  Media.  Purfuant  to  his  or- 
ders, the  young  prince  entered  that  country,  and 
committed  every  where  dreadful  ravages:  but  being  in 
the  end  drawn  into  an  ambufli  by  the  Roman  generals, 
he  was  cut  off  with  his  whole  army.  Tangrolipix,  no 
They  airain  vvay  difcouraged  by  this  misfortune,  fent  a  new  army 
invade  the  j^^^^  Media  near  100,000  fl:rong;  who  after  having  ra- 
vaged the  country  without  oppofition,  laid  fiege  to 
Artza  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  therefore  reckoned 
the  mofl;  wealthy  in  thofe  parts.  Not  being  able  to  re- 
duce it  by  any  other  means,  they  fct  it  on  fire  ;  and 
thus  in  a  fliort  time  it  was  utterly  deftroyed  :  the 
buildings  being  reduced  to  aflies,  and  150,000  of  the 
inhabitants  perifliing  either  by  the  flames  or  the  fword. 
After  this  Abraham  Halim,  half  brother  to  Tangro- 
lipix, hearing  that  the  Romans,  reinforced  with  a  bo- 
dy of  troops  under  the  command  of  Liparltes  governor 
of  Iberia,  had  taken  the  field,  marched  agr.inft  them, 
and  offered  them  battle;  which  they  not  declining, 
the  two  armies  engaged  with  inci edible  fury.  The 
victory  continued  long  doubtful;  but  at  length  inclined 
to  the  P.omans  j  who  neverthelcfs  did  not  think  pro- 
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per  to  purfue  the  fugitives,  as  their  general  Liparltes  Conftan, 
was  taken  prKor  cr,    The  emperor,  greatly  concerned  f'"';'P"iitan 
for  the  captivity  of  Liparltes,.  difpatched  ambafTadors     '  _''^^'_f 
with  rich  prefents,  and  a  large  fum  of  money  to  re- 
deem him,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  conclude  an  al- 
liance with  Tangrolipix.   The  fultan  received  the  pre- 
fents;  but  generoufly  returned  them  together  with  the 
money  to  Liparltes,  whom  he  fet  at  liberty  without 
any  ranfom  ;  only  requiring  him,  at  his  departure,  ne- 
ver more  to  bear  arms  againfl:  the  Turks.    Not  long 
after,  Tangrolipix  fent  a  perfon  of  great  authority  a- 
mong  the  Turks,  with  the  charadter  of  ambaflador,  to 
Conftantinople  ;  who  having  arrogantly  exhorted  the  * 
emperor  to  fubmit  to  his  raafter,  and  acknowledge 
himfelf  his  tributary,  was  Ignominioufly  driven  out  of 
the  city. 

Tangrolipix,  highly  afl^ronted  at  the  reception  his 
ambaflador  had  met  with,  entered  Iberia  while  the 
emperor  Conftantine  Monomachus  ;was  engaged  in  a 
war  with  the  Patzinacas,  a  Scythian  nation.    Having      1 16 
ravaged  that  country,  he  returned  from  thence  to  Me- j^^^  T"''^^ 
dia,  and  laid  fiege  to  Mantzichierta,  a  place  defended  ]\4^„f2ichi, 
by  a  numerous  garrifon,  and  fortified  with  a  triple  wall  erta. 
and  deep  ditches.    However,  as  it  was  fituated  in  an 
open  plain  country,  he  hoped  to  be  mafter  of  it  in  a 
flrort  time.   But  finding  the  befieged  determined  to  de- 
fend themfelves  to  the  lafl:  extremity,  he  refolved  to 
ralfe  the  fiege,  after  he  had  continued  it  30  days.  One 
of  his  officers,  however,  named  Alcan,  prevailed  on  him 
to  continue  it  but  one  day  longer,  and  to  commit  the 
management  of  the  attacks  to  him.  This  being  grant- 
ed, Alcan  difpofed  his  men  with  fuch  flcill,  and  io  en- 
couraged them  by  his  example,  that,  notwithftanding 
the  vigorous  oppofition  they  met  with,  the  place  would 
have  probably  been  taken,  had  not  Alcan  been  flain  as 
he  was  mounting  the  wall.    The  befieged,  knowing 
him  by  the  richnefs  of  his  armour,  drew  him  by  the 
hair  Into  the  city,  and  cutting  off  his  head  threw  it 
over  the  wall  among  the  enemy  ;  which  fo  difliearten- 
ed  them,  that  they  gave  over  the  affault  and  retired. -pj^g^^^gg 
The  next  fpring  Tangrolipix  returned,  and  ravaged  I- raifed. 
beria  with  the  utmofl:  cruelty,  fparing  neither  fex  nor 
age.    But  on  the  approach  of  the  Roman  army  he 
retired  to  Taurls,  leaving  30,000  men  behind  him  to 
infefl  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.    This  they  did  with 
great  fuccefs,  the  borders  being  thTOUg;h  the  avarice 
of  Monomachus  unguarded.   Till  the  lime  of  this  em- 
peror, the  provinces  bordering  on  the  countries  of 
the  barbarians  had  maintained,  at  their  own  charge, 
forces  to  defend  them  ;  and  were  on  that  account  ex- 
empted from  paying  tribute :  but  as  Monomachus  ex- 
afted  from  them  the  fame  fums  that  were  paid  by  o- 
tliers,  they  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  defend 
themfelves. 

In  1063  died  the  emperor  Conicantine  Ducas,  ha- 
ving left  the  empire  to  his  three  fons,  Michael,  An- 
dronicus,  and  Confl^antine  :  but  as  they  were  all  very 
young,  he  appointed  the  emprefs  Eudocia  regent  du- The  em- 
ring  their  minority,  after  having  required  of  her  an  prefs  Eudo- 
oath  never  to  marry  ;  which  oath  was  with  great  fo- ^iii^f'"ted 
lemnity  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  patriarch.  He  like-  ^h^t^^'g 
wife  obliged  the  fenators  folemnly  to  fwear  that  they  will  never 
would  acknowledge  none  for  their  fovereign  but  his  mairy.  , 
three  fons.    No  fooner,  however,  was  he  dead,  than 
the  Turks,  hearing  that  the  empire  was  governed  by 
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a  woman,  broke  into  Mefopotamla,  Cllicia,  and  Cap- 
padocia,  deftroying  all  with  fire  and  fword.  The  em- 
prefs  was  no  way  in  a  condition  to  oppofe  them,  the 
greater  part  of  the  army  having  been  difbanded  in  her 
hufband's  life-time,  and  the  troops  that  were  ftill  on 
foot  being  undifciplined,  and  altogether  unfit  for  fer- 
vice.  The  concern  which  this  gave  the  emprels  was 
aggravated  by  the  feditious  fpeeches  of  a  difcontented 
party  at  home,  who  repeated  on  all  occafions  that  the 
prefent  flate  of  affairs  required  a  man  of  courage  and 
addrefs  at  the  helm,  inftead  of  a  weak  and  helplefs 
woman  ;  and  as  they  imagined  the  emprefs  vi'ould  ne- 
ver think  of  marrying,  in  confequence  of  the  oath  fhe 
had  taken,  they  hoped  by  thefe  fpeeches  to  induce  the 
people  to  revolt,  and  ehoofe  a  new  emperor.  This  Eu- 
•-  docia  was  aware  of ;  and  therefore  detennined  to  pre- 
vent the  evils  that  threatened  hei  felf  and  her  family, 
by  marrying  fome  perfon  of  merit  who  was  capable  of 
defeating  her  enemies  both  at  home  and  abroad.  At 
this  time  one  Romanus  Diogenes,  a  perfon  of  a  moft 
beautiful  afpeft,  extraordinary  parts,  and  illuftrious 
birth,  being  accufed  of  afpiring  to  the  empire,  tried 
and  conviAed,  was  brought  forth  to  receive  fentence 
of  death.  But  the  emprefs,  touched  with  compaffion 
at  his  appearance,  gently  upbraided  him  with  his"  am- 
bition, fet  him  at  liberty,  and  foon  after  appointed 
him  commander  in  chief  of  all  her  forces.  In  this  fta- 
tiou  he  acquitted  himfclf  fo  well,  that  the  emprefs  re- 
folved  to  marry  him  if  (he  could  but  recover  the  wri- 
ting in  which  her  oath  was  contained  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  patriarch.  In  order  to  this,  Ihe  appHed  to  a  fa- 
vourite eunuch;  who  going  to  the  patriarch,  told  him, 
that  the  emprefs  was  fo  taken  with  his  nephew  named 
Bardas,  that  fhe  was  determined  to  many  and  raife 
him  to  the  empire,  provided  the  patriarch  abfolved 
her  from  the  oath  fhe  had  taken,  and  convinced  the 
fenate  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  her  marriage.  The  pa- 
triarch, dazzled  with  the  profpcA  of  his  nephew's 
promotion,  readily  undertook  to  perform  both.  He 
lirll  obtained  the  confent  of  the  fenate  by  reprefenting 
to  them  the  dangerous  flate  of  the  empire,  and  ex- 
claiming againft  the  rafh  oath  which  the  jealoufy  of 
the  late  emperor  had  extorted  from  the  emprefs.  He 
then  publicly  difcharged  her  from  it ;  reflored  the 
writing  to  hev ;  and  exhorted  her  to  marry  fome  de- 
ferving.objeft,  who  being  entrutled  with  an  abfolute 
authority,  might  be  capable  of  defending  the  empire. 
The  emprefs,  thus  difcharged  from  her  oath,  married 
a  few  days  after  Romanus  Diogenes  ;  who  was  there- 
.  upon  proclaimed  emperor,  to  the  great  difappointment 
of  the  patriarch. 

As  the  new  emperor  was  a  man  of  great  aftivity 
and  experience  in  war,  he  no  fooncr  faw  himftlf  vefl- 
ed  with  the  fovereign  power,  than  he  took  upon  him 
the  command  of  the  army,  and  pafTed  over  into  Afia 
with  the  few  forces  he  could  affemble,  recruiting  and 
inuring  them  on  his  march  to  military  difcipline,  which 
had  been  utterly  negleded  in  the  preceding  reigns. 
On  his  arrival  in  this  continent,  he  was  informed  that 
th.e Turks  had  furprifed  and  plundered  the  city  of  Neo» 
caefarea,  and  were  retiring  with  their  booty.  On  this 
news  he  haflened  after  them  at  the  head  of  a  chofen 
body  of  light  armed  troops,  and  came  up  with  them 
on  the  third  day.  As  the  Turks  were  marching  in 
'diforder,  without  the  leaft  apprehenfioa  of  an  enemy, 
Vei.V.  Parti. 
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Romanus  cut  great  numbers  of  them  in  pieces,  and  Conflate- 
eafily  recovered  the  booty  ;  after  which  he  purfued  his  ^' JXly?* 
march  to  Aleppo,  which  he  retook  from  them,  toge-  f 
ther  with  Hierapolis,  where  he  built  a  flrong  caflle.  , 

As  he  was  returning  to  join  the  forces  he  had  left  Gains  a  fc- 
behind  him,  he  was  met  by  a  numerous  body  of  Turks, cond  vidlo- 
who  attempted  to  cut  off  his  retreat.    At  firfl  he  pre-'^y* 
tended  to  decline  an  engagement  through  fear ;  but 
attacked  them  afterwards  with  fuch  vigour  when  they 
leafl  expefted  it,  that  he  put  them  to  flight  at  the  firft 
onfet,  and  might  have  gained  a  complete  viftory  had 
he  thought  proper  to  purfue  them.    After  this,  feve- 
ral  towns  fubmitted  to  him  ;  but  the  feafon  being  now 
far  fpent,  the  emperor  returned  to  Conftantinople.  The 
following  year  he  paffed  over  into  Afia  early  in  the 
fpring;  and  being  informed  that  the  Turks  had  facked 
the  rich  city  of  Iconium,  befides  gaining  other  con- 
fiderable  advantages,  he  marched  in  perfon  againfl 
them.    But  the  Turks,  not  thinking  it  advifable  toThey  are 
wait  his  coming,  retired  in  great  hafle.    The  Arme- again  dc- 
nians,  however,  encouraged  by  the  approach  of  the^'-'^'-^'^' 
emperor's  army,  fell  upon  the  enemy  in  the  plains  of 
Tarfus,  put  them  to  flight,  and  flripped  them  both  of 
their  baggage  and  the  booty  they  had  taken.  The 
fpring  follow^ing  the  emperor  once  more  entered  Afia 
at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  army  which  he  had  raifed, 
and  with  incredible  pains  difciplined  during  the  win- 
ter.   When  the  two  armies  drew  near  to  each  other, 
Axan,  the  Tui'kifh  Sultan,  and  fon  of  the  famous 
Tangrolipix,  fent  propofals  to  Romanus  for  a  lafting 
atid  honourable  peace.   Thcfe  were  imprudently  rejec- The  Ro- 
ted,  and  a  defperate  engagement  enfued,  when,   in  mans  de- 
fplte  of  the  utmofl  efforts  of  the  emperor,  his  army  ^^'^'^'^  ^"'^ 
was  routed,  and  he  himfelf  wounded  and  taken  pri- ^^^^* 
foner.    When  this  news  was  brought  to  Axan,  he 
could  fcarcely  believe  it ;  but  being  convinced  by  the 
appearance  of  the  royal  captive  in  his  prefence,  he  ten- 
derly embraced  him,  and  addreffed  him  in  an  affec- 
tionate manner  :  "  Grieve  not  (faid  he),  mofl  noble 
emperor,  at  your  misfortune ;  for  fuch  is  the  chance 
.  of  war,  fometlmes  overwhelming  one,  and  fometimes 
another :  you  fhall  have  no  occafion  to  complain  of 
your  captivity  ;  for  I  will  not  ufe  you  as  my  prifoner, 
but  as  an  emperor."    The  Turk  was  as  good  as  his 
word.    He  lodged  the  emperor  in  a  royal  pavilion.; 
afligned  him  attendants,  with  an  equipage  fuitable  to 
his  quality  ;  and  difcharged  fuch  prifoners  as  he  de- 
fired.    After  he  had  for  fome  days  entertained  his 
royal  captive  with  extraordinary  magnificence,  a  per- 
petual peace  was  concluded  betwixt  them,  and  the 
emperor  difmiffed  with  the  greatefl  marks  of  honour 
im.aginable.    He  then  fet  out  with  the  Turklfh  am- 
baffador  for  Conftanlinople,  where  the  peace  was  to 
be  ratified  ;  but  by  the  way  he  was  informed  that  Eu- 
docia  had  been  driven  from  the  throne  by  John  the 
brother  of  Couflantine  Ducas,  and  Pfellus  a  leading  Eudoaa  de^ 
man  in  the  fenate,  who  had  confined  her  to  a  monaf-  pofed  and 
tery,  and  proclaimed  her  eldeft  fon,  Michael -Ducas, 
emperor.    On  this  intelligence,  Romanus  retired  to  *  "lonafte- 
a  flrong  caflle  near Theodofiopolis,  where  he  hoped  in^^' 
a  fhort  time  to  be  joined  by  great  numbers  of  his 
friends  and  adherents.    But  in  the  mean  time  John, 
who  had  taken  upon  him  to  a6l  as  guardian  to  the 
young  prince,  difpatched  Andronicus  with  a  confide- 
rable army  againll  him.    Andronicus  having  eafily  de- 
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Coaftan-  feated  the  fmall  army  which  Romanus  had  with  him, 
*'hXry^°  obliged  him  to  fly  to  Adana  a  city  in  Cilicia,  where 
'  ^  '  ■  he  was  clofely  beficged,  and  at  lafl  obh'ged  to  furren- 
der.  Andronicus  carried  his  prifoner  ipto  Phrygia, 
where  he  fell  dangeroufly  ill,  being,  as  was  fufpedled, 
fecretly  poifoned.  But  the  poifon  being  too  flow  in 
its  operation,  John  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put  out ; 
which  was  done  with  fuch  cruelty  that  he  died  foon  af- 
ter, in  the  year  1067,  having  reigned  three  years  and 
eight  months. 

Axan  was  no  fooner  informed  of  the  tragical  end  of 
his  friend  and  ally,  than  he  refolved  to  invade  the 
empire  anew;  and  that  not  with  a  defign  only  to  plun- 
der as  formerly,  but  to  conquer,  and  keep  what  he 
"The  emperor  difpatched  againft 
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him  Ifaac  Comnenus,  with  a  confiderable  army ;  but 
he  was  utterly  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  Axan. 
Another  army  was  quickly  fent  off  under  the  com- 
mand of  John  Ducas  the  emperor's  uncle.  He  gained 
at  firft  fome  advantages,  and  v^'ould  probably  have  put 
a  ftop  to  their  conquefts,  had  not  one  Rufelius,  or 
Urfelius,  revolted  with  the  troops  he  had  under  his 
command,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  emperor, 
and  reduced  feveral  cities  in  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia. 
Againft  him  John  inarched  with  all  his  forces,  fuf- 
fering  the  Turks  in  the  mean  time  to  purfue  their  con- 
quefts; but  coming  to  an  engagement  with  the  rebels, 
131  his  army  was  entirely  defeated,  and  himfelf  taken  pri- 
Thcygain  afoner.  Notwithftanding  this  vidory,  Rufelius  was  fo 
much  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  the  Turks,  that  he  not 
only  releafed  his  prifoner,  but  joined  with  him  againft- 
the  common  enemy,  by  whom  they  were  both  defeat- 
ed and  taken  ptifoners.  Axan,  however,  was  for  fome 
time  prevented  from  purfuing  his  conquefts  by  Cutlu- 
Mofes,  nephew  to  the  late  Tangrolipix.  He  had  re- 
volted againft  his  uncle  ;  but  being  defeated  by  him  in 
a  pitched  battle,  had  taken  refuge  in  Arabia,  whence 
he  now  returned  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  army, 
in  order  to  difpute  the  fovereignty  with  Axan.  But 
while  the  two  armies  were  preparing  to  engage,  the 
i.alif  of  Babylon,  who  was  ftill  looked  upon  as  the  fuc- 
ceffor  of  the  great  prophet,  interpofed  his  authority. 
He  reprefented  the  dangers  of  their  inteftine  dilfen- 
fions;  and  by  his  mediation,  an  agreement  was  at  laft 
concluded,  on  condition  that  Axan  fhould  enjoy  uiidif- 
turbed  the  monarchy  lately  left  him  by  his  father,  and 
Cutlu-Mofes  (hould  poflefs  fuch  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  as  he  or  his  fons  ftiould  in  procefs  of  time 
conquer. 

After  this  agreement,  both  the  Turkifh  princes 
turned  their  forces  againft  the  empire;  and  before  the 
year  1077,  made  themfelves  mafters  of  all  Media, 
Lycaonia,  Cappadocia,  and  Bithynia,  fixing  the  capital 
city  of  their  empire  at  Nice  in  the  latter  province. 
During  all  this  time,  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople, 
as  well  as  their  fubjedls,  feemed  to  be  in  a  manner 
infatuated.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the  great  pro- 
grefs made  by  thefe  barbarians.  The  generals  were 
ambitious  only  of  felzing  the  tottering  empire,  which 
feemed  ready  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  Turks ;  and,  after 
it  was  obtained,  fpent  their  time  in  oppreffing  their 
fubjefts,  rather  than  in  making  any  attempts  to  repulfe 
the  enemy. 

At  laft  Alexins  CtAmenus,  having  wrefted  the  em- 
|>ire  from  Nicephoru  Botoniates,  in  1077,  began  to 
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prepare  for  oppofing  fo  formidable  an  enemy.    But  Gonian- 
before  he  fet  out,  as  his  foldiers  had  committed  great  ^*"°P^'''*'* 
outrages  on  his  acceflion  to  the  empire,  he  refolved  ^'^'^'"y- 
to  make  confeflion  of  his  fins,  and  do  open  penance  j,. 
for  thofe  he  had  fuffered  his  army  to  commit.    Ac-  Alexias 
cordingly  he  appeared  in  the  attire  of  a  penitent  be- Comrenus 
fore  the  patriarch  and  feveral  other  ecclefiaftics,  ac- ^"P* '''^^^ 
knowledged  himfelf  guilty  of  the  many  diforders  that^'^"^'^'^'* 
had  been  committed  by  his  foldiers,  and  begged  of 
the  patriarch  to  impofe  upon  him  a  penance  fuitable 
to  the  greatnefs  of  his  crimes.    The  penance  enjoined 
him  and  his  adherents  by  the  patriarch  was  to  faft,  lie 
upon  the  ground,  and  praftife  feveral  other  aufteritiea 
for  the  fpace  of  40  days.  This  command  was  religiouf- 
ly  obeyed,  and  the  emperor  then  began  to  prepare  for 
war  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  Solyman,  the  Turkifh 
fultan,  fon  and  fuccelTor  to  Cultu-Mofes,  difpatched 
ambaifadors  to  Alexius  with  propofals  of  peace.  Thefe 
were  at  firft  rejefted;  but  the  emperor  was  at  laft  glad 
to  accept  them  on  certain  advice,  that  Robert  Guif- 
chard,  duke  of  Puglia  and  Calabria,  was  making  great 
preparations  againft  him  in  the  Weft. 

To  this  expedition,  Robert  was  incited  by  Michael Rebeit 
Ducas..    That  prince  had  been  depofed  by  Nicepho- '^"'^'^''^•^'5 
ru  Botoniates,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  "^^^irper's  ^^^^jj^^*'"^^ 
reign  fled  into  the  Welt,  where  he  was  received  byempeior. 
Robert,  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  favour  his  caufe. 
For  this  purpofe,  Robert  made  great  preparations  ; 
and  thefe  were  continued  even  after  the  depofition  of  j,y 
Botoniates.    He  failed  with  all  his  forces  from  Brun-  He  piffcs 
dafium  ;  and  landing  at  Buthrotura  in  Epirus,  made  over  into 
himfelf  mafter  of  that  place,  while  his  fon  Bohemond  ^P^j^"' 
with  part  of  the  army  reduced  Aulon,  a  celebrated  Dyrrhchr- 
port  and  city  in  the   country  now  called  jllhama,  mvx. ^ 
From  thence  they  advanced  to  Dyrrhachlum,  which 
they  invefted  both  by  fea  and  land  ;  but  met  with  a 
moft  vigorous  oppoiition  from  George  Paleologus, 
whom  the  emperor  had  entruftcd  with  the  defence  of 
that  important  place.    In  fplte  of  the  utmoft  efforts  of 
the  enemy,  this  commander  held  out  till  the  arrival  of 
the  Venetian  fleet,  by  whom  Robert's  navy  commandr 
ed  by  Bohemond  was  utterly  defeated,  the  admiral 
himfelf  having  narr(?wly  efcaped  being  taken  prifoner. 
After  this  vlftory,  the  Venetians  landed  without  lofs 
of  time,  and  being  joined  by  Paleologus's  men,  fell  up- 
on Robert's  troops  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  deftroy- 
ed  their  works,  burnt  their  engines,  and  forced  them 
back  to  their  camp  in  great  diforder.    As  the  Vene- 
tians were  now  mafters  at  fea,  the  befieged  were  fup- 
plied  with  plenty  of  provifions,  while  a  famine  began 
to  rage  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy ;  and  this  calamity 
was  foon  followed  by  a  plague,  which  in  the  fpace  of 
three  months  is  faid  to  have  deftroyed  ten  thoufand 
men.    Nothwithftanding  all  thefe  difafters,  however, 
Robert  did  not  abandon  the  fiege:  having  found^meaQS? 
to  fupply  his  famiflied  troops  with  provifions,  he  con- 
tinued it  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  courage  of  the  be- 
fieged began  at  laft  to  fail  them  ;  and  Paleologus  fent 
repeated  meffages  to  the  emperor,  acquainting  him 
that  he  would  be  obliged  to  furrender  unlefs  very 
fpeedily  affifted.    On  this  Alexius  marched  in  perfoa 
to  the  relief  of  the  city,  but  was  defeated  with  great 
lofs  by  Robert.    The  whole  right  wing  of  Alexius's 
army,  finding  themfelves  hard  preffed  by  the  enemy, 
fled  to  a  church  dedicated,  to  St  Michael,  imagining 
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Conftan-  tlicy  would  there  find  themfelvcs  In  a  place  of  fafety  ; 
*'"9P°*'^^"  but  the  vlftorious  army  purfuing  them,  fet  fire  to  the 
^  ,  church,  which  was  burnt  to  afhes  with  all  who  were 

*  in  it.  The  emperor  himfelf  with  great  difficulty  made 
his  efcape,  leaving  the  enemy  mafters  of  his  camp  and 
all  his  baggage.  Soon  after  this  defeat,  the  city  fur- 
rendered;  and  Alexis  being  d'eftitute  of  refources  for 
carrying  on  the  war,  feized  on  the  wealth  of  churches 
and  monalteries,  which  gave  much  offence  to  the  clergy, 
and  had  like  to  have  occafioned  great  difturbances  in 
the  Imperial  city.  At  the  fame  time,  Alexius  enter- 
ing into  an  aUiance  v^'iih  Henry  emperor  of  Germany, 
perfuadtd  him  to  invade  the  dominions  of  Robert  in 
Italy.  At  firft  Henry  met  with  great  fuccefs  ;  but 
was  foon  overcome,  and  driven  out  of  that  country  by 
Robert.  Bohemond,  in  the  mean  time,  reduced  fc- 
veral  places  in  Illyricum;  and,  having  defeated  Alexius 
in  two  pitched  battles,  entered  Thcffaly,  and  fat  down 
before  Larifla.  This  place,  being  defeiided  by' an  of- 
ficer cf  great  courage  and  experience  in  war,  held  out 
till  the  emperor  came  to  its  relief.  Socn  after  his  ar- 
fufrenders.  rival,  he  found  means  to  draw  a  ftrong  party  of  Bohe- 
mond's  men  into  an  ainbufcade,  and  cut  them  off  al- 
mofl.  entirely.  However,  in  the  battle  which  was 
fought  a  few  days  after,  Bnhemond  had  the  advan- 
tage ;  but  his  troops  mutinying  and  refufing  co  carry 
on  the  war,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Icaly.  Alexi- 
us taking  advantage  of  his  abfence,  recovered  feveral 
cities  ;  and  being  informed  that  Robert  was  making 
great  preparations  againft  him,  he  had  recourfe  once 
more  to  the  Venetians.  By  them  he  was  aflilted  with 
a  powerful  fleet,  which  defeated  that  of  Robert  in  two 
engagements  ;  but  being  loon  after  furprifed  by  him, 
they  were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  almofl;  their  whole 
navy.  Robert  is  faid  to  have  ufed  his  viftory  with 
great  barbarity,  putting  many  of  his  prifoners  to  death 
with  unheard-of  torments.  Tlie  Venetians  equipped 
a  fecond  fleet ;  and  joining  that  of  the  emperor,  fell 
unexpeftedly  upon  Robert's  navy,  who  were  riding 
without  the  lead  apprehenfion  in  Buthrotum,  funk 
moft  of  his  fliips,  and  took  a  great  number  of  prifon- 
ers, his  wife  and  younger  fons  having  narrowly  efca- 
ped  falling  into  their  hands.  Robert  made  great  pre- 
parations to  revenge  this  defeat ;  but  was  prevented 
the  death  of  by  death  from  executing  his  defigns :  and,  after  his 
Robert.  deceafe,  his  fon  Roger  did  not  think  proper  to  purfue 
fo  dangerous  and  expenfive  a  war.  He  therefore  re- 
called his  troops,  and  the  places  whL'h  had  been  con- 
quered by  Robert  and  Bohemond  fuDmitted  anew  to 
the  emperor. 

This  war  was  fcarce  ended,  when  the  Scythians 
paffing  the  Danube  laid  wafte  great  part  of  Thrace, 
committing  every  where  the  greatefl;  barbarities.  A- 
gainft  them  the  emperor  difpatched  an  army  under 
the  command  of  Pacurianus  and  Branas.  The  latter 
infilled  upon  engaging  the  enemy  contrary  to  the  opi- 
nion of  his  colleague;  and  his  raflinefs  caufed  the  lofs 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  who  were  cut  off  by 
the  Scythians,  together  with  the  two  generals.  Tali- 
ctus,  an  officer  who  had  fignalized  himfelf  on  many 
occafio"r>s,  was  appointed  to  command  the  army  in 
their  room.  He  fell  upon  the  enemy  as  they  lay  fe- 
curely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philippopolis,  cut  great 
numbers  of  them  in  pieces,  and  obliged  the  reft  to  re- 
tire in  great  confufion.    The  following  fpring,  how- 
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ever,  they  returned  in  fuch  numbers,  that  the  empe-  Conftan- 
ror  refolved  to  march  againft  them  in  perfon.  Ac- 
cordingly  he  fet  out  for  Adrianople,  and  from  thence       ^  r 
to  a  place  called  Lardea.    Here,  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice  of  his  beft  officers,  he  ventured  a  battle;  in  which  The  Ro-; 
he  was  utterly  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  vaft  numbers  de- 
of  his  men,  he  himfelf  efcaping  with  the  utmoft  diffi-^^^'^^* 
culty.    The  next  year  he  was  attended  with  no  bet- 
ter fuccefs,  his  army  being  entirely  defeated  with  the 
lofs  of  his  camp  and  baggage.    In  the  year  following.  They  at 
1084,  the  emperor  retrieved  his  credit;  and  gave  the '"^  "^^f^^'.' 
Scythians  fu<!h  an  overthrow,  that  very  few  efcaped  ^^^^ 
the  general  flaughter.    Notwithftanding  this  difafler, 
however,  they  again  invaded  the  empire  in  1093. 
To  this  they  were  encouraged  by  an  impoftor  called 
Leo,  who  pretended  to  be  the  eldeft  fon  of  Romanus 
Diogenes.    The  young  Prince  had  been  (Iain  in  a 
battle  w^ith  the  Turks;  but  as  the  Scythians  only  want- 
ed a  pretence  to^  renew  the  warj  they  received  the 
impoftor  with  joy.    By  a  ftratagem,  however,  Leo 
was  murdered  ;  and  the  Scythians  being  afterwards 
overthrown  in  two  great  battles,  w^ere  obliged  to  fub- 
mlt  on  the  emperor's  own  terms. 

Since  the  year  1083,  the  war  had  been  carried  on  The  Holy 
with  the  Turks  with  various  fuccefs  ;  but  now  an  af-  War. 
fociation  was  formed  in  the  Weft  againft  thefe  infidels, 
which  threatened  the  Utter  ruin  of  the  Turkifh  nation. 
This  was  occafioned  by  the  fuperftition  of  the  Chrifti- 
ans,  who  thought  it  a  meritorious  adlon  to  venture 
their  lives  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  poffef- 
fed  at  that  time  by  the  Turks  and  Saracens.  Had  the 
weftern  princes  been  properly  affifted  by  the  empe- 
rors of  the  Eaft  in  this  undertaking,  the  Turks  had 
undoubtedly  been  unable  to  refift  them  ;  but  fo  ifar 
from  this,  the  Latins  were  looked  upon  by  them  as 
no  lefs  enemies  than  the  Turks ;  and  indeed  whatever 
places  they  took  from  the  infidels,  they  never  thought 
of  reftoring  to  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople,  to 
whom  they  originally  belonged,  but  erefted  a  number 
of  fmall  independent  principalities;  which  neither  ha- 
ving fufficient  ftrength  to  defend  themfelves,  nor  be- 
ing properly  fupported  by  one  another,  foon  became 
a  prey  to  the  Turks.  In  the  year  1203,  happened  a  Dreadful 
dreadful  fire  at  Conftantinople,  occafioned  by  fome  Si's  at  Con- 
Latin  foldlers.  Thefe  had  plundered  a  mofque,  which  ^^^'^'i^oplc. 
the  Turks  reiiding  in  Conftantinople  had  been  fuffered 
to  build  there.  For  this  reafon  they  were  attacked 
by  the  infidels  ;  who  being  much  fuperior  to  them  in 
number,  the  Latins  found  themfelves  obliged  to  fet 
fire  to  fome  hollfes,  in  order  to  make  their  efcape  with, 
fafety.  The  flame  fpreading  in  an  inftant  from  ftreet 
to  ftreet,  reduced  in  a  fliort  time  great  part  of  the  city 
to  afhes,  with  the  ca{^>acious  ftore-houfes  which  had 
been  built  at  a  vaft  expence  on  the  quay.  The  late 
emperor  Ifaac  Angelus,  who  had  been  reftored  to  his 
throne  by  the  Latins,  died  foon  after  their  departure 
from  Conftantinople,  leaving  his  fon  Alexius  fole  ma- 
tter of  the  empire.  The  young  prince,  to  difcharge 
the  large  fums  he  had  promifed  to  the  French  and  Ve- 
netians for  their  affiftance,  was  obliged  to  lay  heavy- 
taxes  on  his  fabjefts  ;  and  this,  with  the  great  efteem 
and  friendfhip  fhowed  to  his  deliverers,  raifed  a  general 
difcontent  among  the  people  of  Conftantinople,  who 
were  fworn  enemies  to  the  Latins.  This  encouraged 
John  Ducas,  furoamed  MurtzuphluSf  from  his  joined 
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and  thick  eye-bro\vs,  to  attempt  the  fovereignty. 
Unhappily  he  found  means  to  put  his  treacherous  de- 
figns  in  execution;  and  ftrangled  the  young  prince 
with  his  own  hands.  After  this  he  prefented  himfelf 
to  the  people  ;  told  them  what  he  had  done,  which  he 

-  pretended  was  in  order  to  fecure  their  liberties ;  and 

-  earneflly  intreated  them  to  choofe  an  emperor  who 
had  courage  enough  to  defend  them  againft  the  La- 
tins that  were  ready  to  opprefs  and  enflave  them.  On 
this  he  was  inftantly  faluted  emperor  by  the  inconftant 
multitude  ;  but  this  ufurpation  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
city.  The  Latins  immediately  refolved  to  revenge 
the  death  of  the  young  prince  ;  and,  as  they  had  been 
fo  often  betrayed  and  retarded  in  their  expeditions  to 
the  Holy  Land  by  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople, 
to  make  themfelv^s  mailers  of  that  city,  and  feize  the 
empire  for  themfelves.  In  confequence  of  this  refo- 
lution  they  muftered  all  their  forces  in  Afia,  and 
having  crofTed  the  ftraits,  laid  fiege  to  Conftantinople 
by  fea  and  land.  The  tyrant,  who  was  a  man  of  great 
courage  and  experience  in  war,  made  a  vigorous  de- 
fence. The  Latins,  however,  after  having  battered 
the  walls  for  feveral  days  together  with  an  incredible 
number  of  engines,  gave  a  general  alTault  on  the  8th 
of  April  1 204.  The  attack  lafted  from  break  of  day 
till  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  were  forced  to 
retire,  after  having  loll  fome  of  their  engines,  and  a  great 
number  of  men.  The  affault  was  neverthelefs  renewed 
four  days  after ;  when,  after  a  warm  difpute,  the 
French  planted  their  ilandard  on  one  of  the  towers  ; 
which  the  Venetians  obferving,  they  quickly  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  four  other  towers,  where  they 
likewife  difplayed  their  enfigns.  In  the  mean  time 
three  of  the  gates  being  brbke  down  by  the  battering 
rams,  and  thofe  who  had  fcaled  the  walls  having  killed 
the  guards,  and  opened  the  gates  between  the  towers 
they  had  taken,  the  whole  army  entered,  and  drew 
up  in .  battle  array  between  the  walls.  The  Greeks 
fled  up  and  down  in  the  greateft  confufion  ;  and  fe- 
veral parties  were  by  the  Latins  difpatched  to  fcour 
the  ilreets,  who  put  all  they  met  to  the  fword,  with- 
out diftinftion  of  age  or  condition.  Night  put  a 
flop  to  the  dreadful  {laughter,  when  the  princes  found- 
ing the  retreat,  placed  their  men  in  different  quarters 
of  the  city,  with  orders  to  be  upon  their  guard,  not 
doubting  but  they  fhould  be  attacked  early  next 
morning.  They  were  furprifed,  however,  at  that  time 
by  the  entire .  fubmiflion  of  the  Greeks ;  to  whom 
they  promifed  their  lives,  but  at  the  fame  time,  order- 
ing them  to  retire  to  their  houfes,  they  gave  up  the 
city  to  be  plundered  by  the  foldiers  for  that  day. 
They  ftriAly  enjoined  their  men  to  abfta-in  from 
llaughter,  to  preferve  the  honour  of  the  women,  and 
to  bring  the  whole  booty  into  one  place,  that  a  juft 
diftribution  might  be  made  according  to  the  rank  and 
merit  of  each  individual.  The  Greeks  had  undoubt- 
edly concealed  their  moll  valuable  effefls  during  the 
night ;  many  perfons  of  the  firll  rank  had  efcaped,  and 
carried  along  with  them  immenfe  treafures ;  the  fol- 
diers had  probably,  aS  is  ufual  in  all  fuch  cafes,  refer- 
ved  things  of  great  value  for  them.felves,  notwithilandr 
ing  all  prohibitions  to  the  contrary;  and  yet  the  booty, 
without  the  ilatues,  pidtures,  and  jewels,  amounted  to 
a  Cum  almoll  incredible.  As  for  Murtzuphlus,  he  made 
bis  efcape  in  the  night ;  embarking  on  a  fmall  veifel 
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with'  Euphrofyns,  the  wife  of  Akxhts  Angelas  a  late  Conn;an- 
ufurper,  and  her  daughter  Eudoxia,  for  whofe  fake  he ''■^^l''^'''^^" 
had  abandoned  his  lawful  wife.  hA  yrj.  ^ 

Conftantinople  continued  fubje£l  to  the  Latins  till 
the  year  1261,  when  they  were  expelled  by  one -f jieY^utias 
Alexius  Strategopulus.  He  was  a  perfon  of  an  illuftri-  expelled, 
ous  family;  and,  for  his  eminent  fervices,  diftinguKhed  . 
with  the  title  of  Cafar.  He  had  been  fent  againft 
Alexius  Angelus  defpot  of  Epirus,  who  now  attempted 
to  recover  fome  places  in  Thelfaly  and  Greece  from 
Michael  Paleologus,  one  of  the  Greek  emperors,  that, 
fince  the  capture  of  Conftantinople,  had  kept  their 
court  at  Nice  ;  and  to  try  whether  he  could  on  his 
march  furprife  the  imperial  city  itfelf.  Alexius,  having 
paffc'd  the  ftraits,  encamped  at  a  place  called  Rheglum, 
where  he  was  informed  by  the  natives  that  a  ftrong 
body  of  the  Latins  had  been  fent  to  the  fiege  of 
Daphnufa,  that  tlie  garrlfon  was  in  great  want  of 
provifions,  and  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
furprife  the  city.  Hereupon  the  Greek  general  refol- 
ved at  all  events  to  attempt  it ;  in  which  he  was  en- 
couraged by  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  who^  coming  pri- 
vately to  his  camp,  ofiered  themfelves  to  be  his  guides. 
He  approached  the  walls  i  1  the  dead  of  the  night, 
which  fome  of  his  men  fcaled  without  being  obfervedj 
and,  killing  the  centries  whom  they  found  afleep, 
opened  one  of  the  gates  to  the  reft  of  the  army. 
The  Greeks  rufhing  in,  put  all  they  met  to  the  fword; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  to  create  more  terror,  fet  fire 
to  the  city  in  four  different  places.  The  Latins, 
concluding  from  thence  that  the  enemy's  forces  were 
far  more  numerous  than  they  really  were,  did  not  fo 
much  as  attempt  either  to  drive  them  out,  or  to  ex- 
tinguifh  the  flames.  In  this  general  confufion,  the 
emperor  Baldwin,  quitting  the  enfigns  of  majefty,  fled 
with  Juftinian  the  Latin  patriarch,  and  fome  of  his 
intimate  friends,  to  the  fea-fide  ;  and  there,  embark- 
ing on  a  fmall  veffel,  failed  firft  to  Euboea,  and  after- 
wards to  Venice,  leaving  the  Greeks  in  full  poffeffion 
of  Conftantinople.  When  news  of  this  furprifing  and 
altogether  unexpefled  fuccefs  of  Alexius  were  firft 
brought  to  Paleologus,  he  could  fcarce  give  credit  to 
it ;  but  receiving  foon  after  letters  from  Alexius  him- 
felf, with  a  particular  account  of  fo  memorable  an 
event,  he  ordered  public  thanks  t(j  be  returned  in  all 
the  churches,  appeared  in  public  in  his  impericil  robes, 
attended  by  the  nobility  in  their  beft  apparel,  and 
ordered  couriers  to  be  difpatched  with  the  agreeable 
news  into  all  parts  of  the  empire.  ^  ^ 

Soon  after,  having  fettled  his  affairs  at  Nice,  he  fetEritry  of 
out  for  Conftantinople  with  the  emprefs,  his  fon  An-  Michael 
dronicus^  the  fenate,  and  nobility,  to  take  poffeffion  Paleogolus 
of  the  imperiid  city,  and  fix  his  refidence  in  that  place  ^^^^ 
that  had  originally  been  defigned  for  the  feat  of  the""^^* 
eaftcrn  empire.     Having  paffed  the  ftraits,  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  golden  gate,  and  continued  lome  days 
without  the  walls,  while  the  citizens  were  bufied  in 
making  the  neceffary  preparations  to  receive  him  with 
a  magnificence  iuitable'  to  the  oecafion.    On  the  day 
appointed,  the  golden  gate,  which  had. been  long  fliut 
up,  was  opened,  and  the.  emperor  entering.  it  aiiiidft: 
the  repeated  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  marched 
on  foot  to  tlie  great  palace.  He  was  preceded  by  the. 
bifliop  of  Cyzicus,  who  carried  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  fuppofed  to  have  been  done  by  St  Luke,  and: 
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followed  by  all  the  great  officers,  nobility,  and  chief 
citizens,  pompoufly  dreffed.  Public  thanks  were  again 
returned  in  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  at  which  the  em- 
peror affifted  in  perfon,  with  the  clergy,  the  fenate, 
and  nobility.  Thefe  exercifes  were  fucceeded  by  all 
forts  of  rejoicings  ;  after  which  the  emperor  carefully 
He  rlfolvesfurveyed  the  imperial  city.  This  furvey  greatly  al- 
to reftore  layed  his  joy.  He  faw  the  ftately  palaces  and  other 
magnificent  lauildings  of  the  Roman  emperors  lying  in 
ruins  ;  the  many  capacious  buildmgs  that  had  been 
ereAed  by  his  ptedeceflbrs,  at  an  immenfe  charge, 
deftroyed  by  fire,  and  other  unavoidable  accidents  of 
war;  feyeral  ftreets  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
choaked  up  with  rubbifh,  &c.  Thefe  objefts  gave  the 
emperor  no  fmall  concern,  and  kindled  in  him  a  defire 
of  reftoring  the  city  to  its  former  luftre.  In  the  mean 
time,  looking  upon  Alexius  as  the  rettorer  of  his-coun- 
try,  he  caufed  him  to  be  clad  in  magnificent  robes  ; 
placed  with  his  own  hand  a  crown  on  his  head  ;  or- 
dered him  to  be  conduced  through  the  city,  as  it  were 
in  triumph  ;  decreed  that  for  a  whole  year  the  name 
of  Alexius  (hould  be  joined  in  the  public  prayers  with 
his  own  :  and,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  fo  great 
and  glorious  an  aftion,  he  commanded  his  ftatue  to  be 
erefted  on  a  {lately  pillar  of  marble  before  the  church 
of  the  Apoftles.  His  next  care  was  to  re-people  the 
city,  many  Greeek  families  having  withdrawn  from  it 
while  it  was  held  by  the  Latins,  and  the  Latins 
now  preparing  to  return  to  their  rcfpeftive  countries. 
The  former  were  recalled  home  ;  and  the  latter,  in 
regard  of  the  great  trade  they  carried  on,  were  al- 
lowed many  valuable  privileges,  which  induced  them 
not  to  remove.  The  Greeks  were  allowed  to  live  in 
one  of  the  moft  beautiful  quarters  of  the  city,  to  be 
governed  by  their  own  laws  and  magiftrates,  and  to 
trade  without  paying  cuftoms  or  taxes  of  any  kind. 
Great  privileges  were  likewife  granted  to  the  natives 
of  Venice  and  Pifa,  which  encouraged  them  to  lay 
afide  all  thoughts  of  removing,,  and  the  trade  they 
carried  on  proved  afterwards  highly  iadvantageous  to 
the  date. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  thefe  regulations 
were  altered.  The  emperor  being  foon  after  informed 
that  Baldwin,  lately  expelled  from  Conftantinople,  had 
married  his  daughter  lo  Charles  king  of  Sicily,  and 
given  him,  by  way  of  dowry,  the  imperial  city  itfelf, 
he  ordered  the  Genoefe,  who  were  become  very  nu- 
merous, to  remove  firft  to  Heraclea,  and  afterwards 
to  Galata,  where  they  continued.  As  for  the  Pifans 
and  Venetians,,  who  were  not  fo  numerous  and  weal- 
thy, they  were  allowed  to  continue  in  the  city.  Pa- 
leologus,  though  he  had  caufed  himlelf  to  be  proclaim- 
ed emperor,  and  was  poffeffed  of  abfolute  fovereignty, 
was  as  yet  onl)^  guardian  to  the  young  emperor  John 
Qj^^t^i.  Lafcaris,  then  about  12  year&  of  age.  But  having  now 
fturh  >.nces  fettled  the  Hate,  and  having  gained  the  affedlions  both 
occafioned  of  natives  and  foreigners,  he  begari  to  think  of  lecu- 
l>y  t^hs  ring  himfelf  and  his  pofterity  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
o!PaSo-  the  empire  ;  and  for  this  reafon  cruelly  ordered  the 
eyes  of  the  young  prince  to  be  put  out,  pretending 
that  none  but  himfelf  had  any  right  to  the  city  or  em- 
pire of  Conilantinople,  which  he  alone  had  recovered 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Latins. 

This  piece  of  treachery  and  inhumanity  involved  him 
in  great  troubles.    The  patriarch  immediately  txcom- 
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muuicatcd  him  ;  and  he  would  in  all  probability  have  Conftan- 
been  driven  from  the  throne  by  a  combination  of  the  *'^°P°|";*'* 
wellern  prindes,  had  he  not  engaged  pope  Urban  IV.  '  ■ 

to  efpoufe  his  caufe,  by  promifing  to  fubmit  himfelf 
and  his  dominions  to  the  Latin  church.  Thus,  indeed.  Union  of 
he  diverted  the  prcfent  ftorm  ;  but  this  proceeding  the  Greek 
caufed  the  greateit  difturbances,  not  only  in  Conftan- ^"'^  \atin 
,     ,        ,        ,         lit  •  churches, 

tinople,  but  throughout  the  whole  empire,  nor  was 

Paleologus  able  to  reconcile  his  fubjefts  to  this  union. 

In  1283  Michael  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  hi?  fon  Diffijlv«d^ 
Andronicus.    His  firft  ftep  was  to  reftore  the  ancient 
Greek  ceremonies,  thinking  he  could  not  begin  his- 
reign  with  a  more  popular  But  thus  he  involved 

himfelf  in  difficulties  ftill  greater  than  before.  Though 
Michael  had  not  been  able  fully  to  reconcile  his  Greek 
fubjeds  to  the  Latin  ceremonies,  yet  he  had  In  fome 
degree  accompliflied  his  purpofe.  The  Latins  had  got 
a  confiderable  footing  in  the  city,  and  defended  their 
ceremonies  with  great  obltinacy  ;  fo  that  the  empire 
was  again  thrown  into  a  ferment  by  this  imprudent 

All  this  time  the  Turks  had  been  contmumg  their  War  wltfii 
encroachments  on  the  empire,  which  had  it  not  been  the  Turks, 
for  the  crufades  publiflied  againft  them  by  the  Pope, 
they  would  in  all  probability  have  made  themfelves 
matters  of  before  this  time.  They  were  now,  how- 
ever, very  fuccefsfuUy  oppofed  by  Conftantine  the 
emperor's  brother  :  but  his  valour  rendered  him  fuf- 
pefled  by  the  emperor;  in  confequence  of  which  he  was 
thrown  into  prifon,  along  with  feveral  perfons  of  great 
diltinftion.  On  the  removal  of  this  brave  commander,, 
the  Turks,  under  the  famous  Othoman,  made  them- 
felves  mailers  of  feveral  places  in  Phrygia,  Caria,  and 
Bithynia  ;  and,  among  the  reft,  of  the  city  of  Nice. 
To  put  aftop  to  their  conquefts,  the  emperor  difpatch- 
ed  airaii.ft  them  Philanthropenus  and  Libadarius,  two 
officers  of  great  experience  In  war.  The  former 
gained  fome  advantages  over  the  enemy  ;  but  being 
elated  with  his  fuccel%,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaim- 
ed emperor.  This  rebellion,^  however,  was  loon  fup- 
prefled,  Philanthropenus  being  betrayed  by  his  own 
men  :.  but  the  Turks  taking  advantage  of  thefe  intef- 
tine  commotions,  not  only  extended  their  dominions 
in  Afia,  but  conquered  moft  of  the  Iflands  in  the  Me- 
diterranean ;  and,  being  matters  at  fea,  infetted  the 
coafts  of  the  empire,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  trade  and. 
commerce. 

From,  this  time  the  Roman  empire  tended  faft  to- 
dilfolution.  After  the  revolt  of  Philanthropenus,  the 
emperor  could  no  longer  trutt  his  fubjedb,  and  there- 
fore hired  the  Maflagete*  to  affift  him:  but  they,  be- 
having In  a  carelefs  manner,  were  firft  defeated  by 
their  enemies,  and  afterwards  turned  their  arms  a- 
gainft.  thofe  they  came  to  affift.  He  next  applied  to 
the  Catalans,  who  behaved  In  the  fame  manner  ;  and. 
having  ravaged  the  few  places  left  the  emperor  in 
Afia,  returned  into  Europe,  and  called  the  Turks  to- 
their  affiftance. 

This  happened  in  the  year  1292,  and  was  the  firft'The^r  firfl 
appearance  of  the  Turks  in  Europe.    This  enterprize,  appearand: 
however,  was  unfuccefsful.  Having  loaded  themfelvesi"  Europfj. 
with  booty,  they  offered  to  depart  quietly  if  they  were 
allowed  a  fafe  paffage,  and  fliips  to  tranfport  them  to 
Afia.    To  this  the  emperor,  wiUing  to  get  rid  of  fuoh 
troublefome  guefts,  readily  confented,  and  ordered. the 

velTels.- 
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Cfmflan-  vefTels  to  be  got  ready  with  all  poflible  expedition. 
*  hXr But  the  Greek  officers  oljferving  the  imraenfe  booty 
t  ^-1,'  .  with  which  they  were  loaded,  refolved  to  fall  upon 
them  in  the  night,  and  cut  them  all  off  at  once.  This 
fcheme,  however,  was  not  managed  with  fuch  fecrecy 
but  that  the  Turks  had  notice  of  it,  and  therefore  pre- 
pared for  their  defence.  They  firit  furprifed  a  ftrong 
caftle  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  found  means  to 
acquaint  their  countrymen  in  AQa  with  their  danger- 
ous fituation.  Their  brethren,  ertticed  with  the  hopes 
of  booty,  were  not  long  of  coming  to  their  affiftance  ; 
and  having  croffed  the  Hellefpont  in  great  numbers, 
rava^f d  the  adjacent  country,  making  excurfions  to 
the  very  gates  of  Conftantinople.  At  lall  the  empe- 
ror determined  to  root  them  out  ;  and  accordingly 
marched  againft  them  with  all  his  forces,  the  country 
people  flocking  to  him  from  all  quarters.  The  Turks 
.  at  firft  gave  themfelves  over  for  loft  ;  but  finding  the 
Greeks  negligent  of  difcipline,  they  attacked  their  army 
unexpeftedly,  utterly  defeated  it,  and  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  the  camp.  After  this  unexpefted  viftory, 
they  continued  for  two  years  to  ravage  Thrace  in 
the  moft  terrible  manner.  At  laft,  however,  they 
were  defeated  ;  and  being  afterwards  (hut  up  in  the 
Cherfonefus,  they  were  all  cut  in  pieces  or  taken. 

Soon  after  new  commotions  took  place  in  this  un- 
happy empire,  of  which  the  Turks  did  not  fall  to  take 
the  advantage.  In  1327  they  made  themfelves  ma- 
tters of  moft:  of  the  cities  on  the  Masander  ;  and,  a- 
mong  the  reft,  of  the  ftrong  and  important  city  of 
Prufa  in  Bithynla.  The  next  year,  however,  Otho- 
man,  who  may  juftly  be  ftyled  the  founder  of  the 
Turkifh  monarchy,  being  dead,  the  emperor  laid  hold 
of  that  opportunity  to  recover  Nice,  and  fome  other 
important  places,  from  the  infidels.  But  thefe  were 
loft  the  year  following,  together  with  Abydus  and 
Nicomedia  :  and  in  1330  a  peace  was  concluded  upon 
condition  that  they  fliould  keep  all  their  conquefts. 
This  peace  they  obferved  no  longer  ilian  fervtd  their 
own  purpofes  ;  for  new  commotions  breaking  out  in 
the  empire,  they  purfued  their  conquefts,  and  by  the 
year  1357  had  reduced  all  Afia.  They  next  paffed  the 
Hellefpont  under  the  conduft  of  Solyman  the  fon,  or 
as  others  will  have  it,  the  brother  of  Otchanes,  the  fuc- 
ceflbr  of  Othoman,  and  feized  on  a  ftrong  caftle  on  the 
European  fide.   Soon  after  the  Turkifti  fultan  died,'  and 
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quefts  of  his  predeceflbrs,  and  in  a  ftiort  time  reduced  all 
Thrace,  making  Adrianople  the  feat  of  his  empire.  A- 
murath  was  flain  by  treachery  in  a  little  time  after,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Bajazet.  This  prince  greatly 
enlarged  his  dominions  by  new  conquefts.  In  a  ftiort 
time  he  reduced  the  countries  of  Theffaly,  Macedon, 
Phocis,  Peloponnefus,  Myfia,  and  Bulgaria,  driving 
out  the  defpots  or  petty  princes  who  ruled  there.  E- 
lated  with  his  frequent  viftories,  he  began  to  look  up- 
on the  Greek  emperor,  to  whom  nothing  was  now 
left  but  the  city  of  Conftantinople  and  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  as  his  vaflal.  Accordingly  he  fent  him 
an  arrogant  and  haughty  meflage,  commanding  him  to 
pay  a  yearly  tribute,  and  fend  his  fon  Manuel  to  at- 
tend him  in  his  military  expeditions.  This  demand 
the  emperor  was  obliged  to  comply  with,  but  died  foon 
after  in  the  year  1392.  ^ 

Manuel  no  fooner  heard  of  his  father's  death  than 
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he  hafliened  to  Conftantinople,  without  taking  leave  of  Conftan- 
the  fultan,  or  acquainting  him  with  the  reafons  of  his  ''"ppolitan 
fudden  departure.    At  this  Bajazet  was  fo  highly  of-  Jlif^^Zl^ 
fended,  that  he  pafled  with  great  expedition  out  of  ^ 
Bithynla  into  Thrace,  ravaged  the  country  adjoining  Bajazet  be- 
to  Conftantinople,  and  at  laft  invefted  the  city  itfelffieijes  Con- 
both  by  fea  and  land.    In  this  extremity  Manuel  had  *-^*"""°P'^^' 
recourfe  to  the  weftern  prfnces;  who  fent  him  an  army 
of  130,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Sigifmund 
king  of  Hungary,  and  John  count  of  Nevers.  But 
though  the  weftern  troops  proved  at  firft  fuccefsfulj 
they  were  In  the  end  defeated  with  great  flaughtep 
by  Bajazet,   who  then  returned  to  the  fiege  with 
greater  vigour  than  ever.     As  he  found,  however^ 
that  the  citizens  were  determined  to  hold  out  to  the 
laft,  he  applied  to  John,  the  fon  of  Manuel's  elder  bro* 
ther,  who  had  a  better  title  to  the  crown  than  Ma- 
nuel himfelf.     With  him  he  entered  int.o  a  private 
agreement,  by  virtue  of  which  Bajazet  was  to  place 
John  upon  the  throne  of  Conftantinople  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  John  was  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  the  Turks, 
and  remove  the  imperial  feat  to  Peloponnefus,  which 
the  fultan  promifcd  to  rellnquifti  to  hi'm  and  his  pofte- 
rlty.    At  the  fame  time  he  fent  deputies  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Conftantinople,   offering  to  withdraw  his 
army,  and  ceafe  from  further  hoftlllties,  provided  they 
expelled  Manuel  and  placed  John  upon  the  throne. 
This  propofal  rent  the  city  into  two  faftions  ;  but 
Manuel  prevented  the  mifchiefs  which  were  ready  to 
enfue,  by  a  voluntary  refignation,  upon  condition  that 
he  ftiould  be  allowed  to  retire  to  whatever  place  he 
thought  proper  with  his  wife  and  children. 

With  this  condition  John  readily  complied  ;  and 
Manuel  having  received  him  into  the  city,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  the  palace,  fet  fail  for  Venice.  From 
thence  he  went  to  the  courts  of  all  the  weftern  prin- 
ces to  folicit  their  afliftance  againft  the  Turks,  whofe 
power  was  grown  formidable  to  all  Europe.  He  waa 
every  where  received  with  the  greateft  demonftra- 
tions  of  efteem,  and  promifed  large  fupplies ;  all  Chri- 
ftendom  being  now  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  the  in- 
fidels. 

In  the  mean  time  Bajazet  did  not  fail  to  put  Joha 
in  mind  of  his  promife  ;  but  the  citizens  refufing  to 
comply  with  fuch  a  fcandalous  treaty,  the  fiege  was 
renewed,  and  the  city  aflaulted  with  more  fury  than 
ever.  When  it  was  already  reduced  to  the  laft  extre- 
mity, news  were  brought  the  fultan  that  Tamerlane, 
the  vlftorious  Tartar,  having  over-run  all  the  Eafl 
with  incredible  celerity,  had  now  turned  his  arms 
againft  the  Turks,  and  was  preparing  to  break  into 
Syria.    Bajazet,  alarmed  at  the  danger  that  threatened 


him,  raifed  the  fiege  in  great  hafte,  and  advanced 


againft  Tamerlane  with  a  very  numerous  and  well  dif-  He  is  de- 
ciphned  army  ;  but  the  Tartar  totally  defeated  and  took  felted  and 
him  prifoner,  after  having  cut  moft  of  his  men  in  pieces :  J"" 
and  thus  Conftantinople  was  preferved  for  the  prefent.  Tamerlane. 

But  this  rehef  was  of  ftiort  duration.    In  1424  the  157 
city  was  again  befieged  by  Amurath  II.    The  inha- Amurath 
bitants  defended  themfelves  with  great  bravery  ;  but^^^'^^^*  . 
muft  in  the  end  have  fubmitted,  had  not  the  emperor ^opigf'"^" 
prevailed  upon  the  prince  of  Caramania  to  counte- 
nance an  impoftor  and  pretende^to  the  Turkifti  throne.  j^g 
This  obliged  Amurath  to  ralfe  the  fiege,  and  march  The  fiege 
with  all  his  forces  againft  the  ufurper,  whom  he  foon  raifed. 
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reduced.  Having  then  no  other  enemie 
with,"  he  entered  Macedon  at  the  head  of  a  powerml 
army  ;  and  having  ravaged  the  country  far  and  near, 
he  took  and  plundered  Thefl'alonica,  as  he  did  alfo 
mod  of  the  cities  of  iEtolia,  Phocis,  and  Boeotia. 
Fram  Greece  he  marched  into  Servia  ;  which  country 
he  foon  reduced.  He  next  broke  into  the  dominions 
of  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  befieged  the  ftrong  city 
of  Belgrade  ;  but  here  he  met  with  a  vigorous  repulfe, 
no  fewer  than  15,000  Turks  being  flain  by  the  Chri- 
ftians  in  one  fally,  which  obliged  the  fultan  to  drop  the 
eaterprize  and  retire. 

In  his  retreat  he  was  attacked  by  the  celebrated 
John  Hun-  John  Hunniades,  who  cut  gfeat  numbers  of  his  men 
Blades  a-  pieces,  and  obliged  the  reft  to  fly  with  precipita- 
tion. Not  long  after  he  gained  a  ftill  more  complete 
viftory  over  the  enemy  in  the  plains  of  Tranfylvania, 
with  the  lofs  of  only  30CO  of  his  own  men,  whereas 
20,000  of  the  Turks  were  killed  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  almoft  an  equal  number  in  the  purfuit.  Amurath, 
who  was  then  at  Adrianople,  fent  an  army  into  Tran- 
fylvania far  more  numerous  than  the  former  ;  but 
they  were  attended  with  no  better  fuccefss,  being  cut 
off  almoft  10  a  man  by  the  brave  Hungarian.  He 
gained  feveral  other  viftories  no  lefs  remarkable ; 
Heisatlafthut  was  at  laft  entirely  defeated  in  1448;  and  with 
defeated,  this  defeat  ended  all  hopes  of  preferving  the  Roman 
empire.  The  unhappy  emperor  was  now  obliged  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute  of  300,000  afpers  to  the  fultan; 
and  to  yield  up  to  him  fome  ftrong  holds  which  he 
ftill  held  on  the  Euxine  Sea.  However,  as  he  doubt- 
ed not  but  Amurath  would  foon  attempt  to  become 
mafter  of  the  city  itfclf,  he  renewed  the  union  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  hoping  that  this  would 
induce  the  weftern  princes  to  aflift  him  in  the  defence 
of  the  city  againft  the  Turks.  This  union  produced 
great  difturbances,  wliich  the  em.peror  did  not  long 
furvive,  but  died  in  1448,  leaving  the  empire,  now 
confined  within  the  walls  of  Conftantinople,  to  his  bro- 
ther Conftantine. 

Amurath  the  Turkifti  fultan  died  in  1450,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Mohammed.  In  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Conftan- 
tine, and  pretended  a  great  dcfire  to  live  in  friend- 
ftiip  with  him  and  the  other  Chriftian  princes  ;  but  no 
fooner  had  he  put  an  end  to  a  war  in  which  he  was 
engaged  with  Ibrahim  king  of  Caramania,  than  he 
built  a  ftrong  fort  on  the  European  fide  of  the  Bofpho- 
rus,  oppofite  to  another  in  Afia  ;  in  both  of  which  he 
placed, ftrong  garrifons.  Thefe  two  caftles  command- 
ed the  Straits;  and  the  former  being  but  five  milts 
from  the  city,  kept  it  in  a  manner  blocked  up.  This 
foon  produced  a  mifunderftanding  between  him  and 
'  the  emperor,  which  ended  in  the  fiege  of  the  city. 

Conftanti-  '^^^  ^^^S^  commenced  on  the  fix,th  of  April  1453. 
nople  befie-  Mohammed'^s  numerous  forces  cohering  the  plains  be- 
gcdbyMo-fore  it  on  the  land-fide,  and  a  fl^et  of  300  fail  block- 
ing  it  up  by  fea.  The  emperor,  however,  had  taken 
care  to  fecure  the  haven,  in  which  were  three  large 
fliips,  20  fmall  ones,  and  a  great  number  of  galleys, 
by  means  of  a.  chain  drawn  crofs  the  entrance.  Mo- 
hammed began  the  fiege  by  planting  batteries  as  near 
the  city  as  he  could,  and  raifing  mounts  in  feveral  pla- 
ces as  high  as  the  walls  themfelves,  whence  the  be- 
fieged were  inceflantly  galled  with  ftiowera  of  arrows* 


hammed. 
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to  contend  He  had  in  his  camp  a  piece  of  ordnance  of  prodigious  CnrtfTan- 
fize,  which  is  faid  to  have  carried  a  ball  of  ico  pounds "1,%°'''^"^ 
weight  made  of  hard  black  ftone  brought  from  the 
Euxine  Sea.  With  this  vaft  piece  the  enemy  made 
feveral  breaches  in  the  walls ;  which,  however,  were 
repaired  with  incredible  expedition  by  the  befieged. 
But  Mohammed,  the  better  to  carry  on  the  fiege, 
caufed  new  levies  to  be  made  throughout  his  extenfive 
dominions,  by  which  his  army  was  foon  increafed  to 
near  400,000  men  ;  while  the  garrifon  confifted  only 
of  9000  regular  troops,  viz.  6000  Greeks  and  3000 
Genoefe  and  Venetians.  As  the  enemy  continued  to 
batter  the  walls  day  and  night  without  intermifiion,  a 
great  part  of^;hem  was  at  laft  beaten  down  ;  but  v^'hile 
the  Turks  were  bufy  in  filling  up  the  ditch,  in  order 
to  give  the  afTault,  a  new  wall  was  built.  This  threwr 
the  tyrant  into  a  prodi^ous  rage,  which  was  greatly 
heightened  when  he  faw  his  whole  fleet  worfted  by  five 
ftiips,  four  of  which  were  laden  with  corn  from  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  and  the  others  with  all  manner  of  provifiona 
from  the  ifle  of  Chios.  Thefe  opened  themfelves  a 
way  through  the  whole  Turkifti  fleet ;  and,  to  the 
inexpreffible  joy  of  the  ChriUians,  at  laft  got  fafe  into 
the  harbour. 

The  Turks  attempted  feveral  times  to  force  the  ha-  He  convey* 
ven  ;  but  all  their  efforts  proving  ineffeftual,  Moham- ^°  S^"^>'' 
med  formed  a  defign  of  ccmveying  80  galleys- over  land  f„7o'the  ha- 
for  the  fpace  of  eight  miles  into  it.    This  he  accora-  vea, 
phftied  by  means  of  certain  engines,  the  contrivance  of 
a  renegado  ;  and  having  then  either  taken  or  funk  all 
the  fliips  contained  in  it,  he  caufed  a  bridge  to  be  built 
oyer  it  with  furprifing  expedition.    By  this  means  the 
city  was  laid  open  to  an  aflault  from  that  fide  like- 
wife.    The  place  was  now  afla'uked  on  all  fides ;  and 
Conftantine  being  well  apprifed  that  he  could  not  long 
hold  out  againft  fuch  a  mighty  fleet  and  fo  numerous 
an  army,  fent  deputies  to  Mohammed,  offering  to  ac- 
knowledge himfclf  his  vaffal,  by  paying  him  yearly 
what  tribute  he  fliould  think  proper  to  impofe,  pi-ovi- 
ded  he  raifed  the  fiege  and  withdrew.    The  tyrant 
anfwered  that  he  was  determined  at  all  events  to  be- 
come mafter  of  the  city  :  but  if  the  emperor  deliver- 
ed it  up  forthwith,  he  would  yield  up  to  him  Pelopon- 
nefus,  and  other  provinces  to  his  brothers,  which  they 
fliould  enjoy  peaceably  as  his  friends  and  allies :  but  if" 
he  held  out  to  the  laft  extremity,  and  fuffered  it  to  be- 
taken by  affaalt,  he  would  put  him  and  the  whole  no- 
bility to  the  fword,  abandon  the  city  •  j  be  plunder- 
ed by  his  foldiers,  and  carry  the  inhabitants  into  cap-- 
tivity. 

This  condition  was  laflily  rejeded  by  the  emperor  ; 
who  thereby  involved  himfelf  and  all  his  fubjefts  in  the 
moft  terrible  calamity.  The  fiege  was  renewed  with 
more -vigour  than  ever,  and  continued  till  the  25th  of 
May  ;  when  a  report  being  fpread  in  the  Turkifli  camp 
that  a  mighty  army  was  advancing  in  full  march  to  the  ,^  [he*""^ 
r.elief  of  the  city  under  the  conduft  of  the  celebrated  Turkifh. 
John  Hunniades,  the  common  foldiers,  feized  with  a  camg. 
panic,  began  to  mutiny,  and  prefs  Mohammed  in  a 
tumultuous  manner  to  break  up  the  fiege.  Nay,  they 
openly  threatened  him  with  death,  if  he  did  not  imme- 
diately abandon  the  enterprize  and  retire  from  before 
the  city,  which  they  defpaired  of  being  able  to  reduce 
before  the  arrival  of  the  fuppofed  fuccours.  Moham- 
med was  upon  the  point  of  complying  with  their  de- 
mand* 
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manJ»  when  he  was  advifed  by  Zagan,  a  Turkifh  of- 
ficer of  great  intrepidity,  and  an  irreconcileable  enemy 
to  the  Chriflian  name,  to  give  without  lofs  of  time  a 
general  affault.  To  this  he  faid  the  foldiery,  how- 
ever mutinous,  would  not  be  averfe,  provided  the  fal- 
tan  folemnly  promifed  to  abandon  the  city  to  be  plun- 
dered by  them.  As  fuch  an  advice  beft  fulted  the  hu- 
mour of  Mohammed,  he  readily  embraced  it ;  and 
caufed  a  proclamation  to  be  publifhed  throughout  the 
camp,  declaring,  that  he  gave  up  to  his  foldiers  all  the 
wealth  of  that  opulent  city,  requiring  to  himfelf  only 
th-e  empty  houfes. 

The  defire  of  plunder  foon  got  the  better  of  that 
fear  which  had  feized  the  Turkifli  army;  and  they  un- 
animoufly  defired  to  be  led  on  to  the  attack.  Here- 
upon Conftantine  was  fummoned  for  the  laft  time  to 
deliver  up  the  city,  with  a  prairftife  of  his  life  and  li- 
berty ;  but  to  this  he  anfwered,  that  he  was  unalter- 
ably determined  either  to  defend  the  city  or  to  perilh 
with  it.  The  attack  began  at  three  in  the  morning 
on  Tuefday  the  29th  of  May ;  fuch  troops  were  firft 
employed  as  the  fultan  valued  leaft,  and  defigned  them 
for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  tire  the  Chriitians,  who 
made  a  prodigious  havock  of  that  diforderly  multi- 
tude. After  the  carnage  had  lalled  fome  hours,  the 
Janizaries  and  other  frefh  troops  advanced  in  good  or- 
der, and  renewed  the  attack  with  incredible  vigour. 
The  Chrlftians,  fummoning  all  their  courage  and  refo- 
lution,  twice  repulfed  the  enemy  :  but  being  in  the 
end  quite  fpent,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  lland 
their  ground  ;  fo  that  the  enemy  in  feveral  places 
broke  into  the  city.  In  the  mean  time  Julliniani,  the 
commander  of  the  Genoefe  and  a  feleft  body  of 
Greeks,  having  r-eceived  two  wounds,  one  in  the 
thigh  and  the  other  in  the  hand,  was  fo  diflieartened, 
that  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  conveyed  to  Galata,  where 
he  foon  after  died  of  grief.  His  men,  difmayed  .at 
the  fudden  flight  of  their  general,  immediately  quitted 
their  pofts  and  fled  in  the  utmoil  confufion.  How- 
ever, the  emperor,  attended  with  a  few  of  the  moll  re- 
folute  among  the  nobility,  ftill  kept  his  poll.  Itriving 
with  unparalleled  refolution  to  oppofe  the  multitude 
of  barbarians  that  now  broke  in  from  every  quarter. 
But  being  in  the  end  overpowered  with  numbers,  and 
feeino-  all  his  friends  lie  dead  on  the  ground,  "  What! 
(cried  he  aloud),  is  there  no  Chriftian  left  alive  to  ftrike 
off  my  head  ?"  He  had  fcarce  uttered  thefe  words, 
when  one  of  tlit  enemy,  not  knowing  him,  gave  him 
a  deep  cut  acrofs  the  face  with  his  fabre  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time,  another  coming  behind  liim,  with  a  blow 
on  the  back  part  of  his  head  laid  him  dead  on  the 
ground.  After  the  death  of  the  emperor,  the  few 
Chriitians  that  were  left  alive  betook  themfelves  to 
flight  ;  and  the  Turks,  meeting  with  no  further  oppo- 
fition,  entered  the  city,  which  they  filled  with  blood 
and  flaughteV.  They  gave  no  quarter,  but  put  all  they 
met  to  the  fword,  without  dillinftion.  Many  thou- 
fands  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  but  they 
were  all  maflacred  in  their  afylum  by  the  enraged  bar- 
barians ;  v/ho,  prompted  by  their  natural  cruelty,  the 
delire  of  revenge,  and  love  of  booty,  fpared  no  place 
nor  perfon.  Moil  of  the  nobility  were,  by  the  lultan's 
orders,  cut  ofF,  and  the  reft  kept  for  purpofes  more 
grievous  than  death  itfelf.  Many  of  the  inhabitants, 
among  whom  were  fome  men  of  great  learning,  found 
90. 
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means  to  make  their  efcape  while  the  Turks  were  bu-  Conllaft- 
fied  in  plundering  the  city.  Thefe  embarking  on  five  ^'""po'itin 
fhips  then  in  the  harbour,  arrived  fafe  in  Italy;  where,  ^'^"'"X' 
with  the  lludy  of  the  Greek  tongue,  they  revived  the 
liberal  fciences,  which  had  long  been  neglefted  in  the 
Weil.  After  the  expiration  of  three  days,  Moham* 
med  commanded  his  foldiers  to  forbear  all  further  ho- 
llilities  on  pain  of  death  ;  and  then  put  an  end  to  as 
cruel  a  pillage  and  malfacre  as  any  mentioned  in  hi- 
ilory.  The  next  day  he  made  his  public  and  trium- 
phal entry  into  Conllantinople,  and  chofe  it  for  the 
feat  of  the  Turklih  empire,  which  it  has  continued  to 
be  ever  fiuce.  jgg 
This  city  is  now  called  by  the  Turks  IJlampol^  and  Prefent 
by  the  Greeks  IJlampoli  or  Stampoli.  It  is  feated  at  ftate  of  ths 
the  eaftern  extremity  of  Romania,  on  a  fmall  neck  of '-''l* 
land  which  advances  towards  Natolia,  from  which  it 
is  feparated  by  a  channel  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The 
fea  of  Marmora  walhes  its  walls  on  the  fouch,  and  a 
gulph  of  the  channel  of  Conllantinople  does  the  fame 
on  the  north.  It  is  delightfully  fituated  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Archipelago,  from  whence  it  is  fup- 
plled  v^'ith  all  neceifaries.  The  grand  feignior's  pa- 
lace, called  the  Seraglio,  is  feated  on  the  fea-fide,  and 
is  furrounded  with  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  fe- 
parated from  the  city  by  canals.  It  is  faid  the  harbour 
will  eafily  hold  1200  Ihlps.  The  number  of  houfes 
mull  needs  be  prodigious,  fince  one  fire  has  burnt 
down  30,000  in  a  day,  without  greatly  changing  the 
afpeft  of  the  city.  However,  in  general,  'they  are 
but  mean,  efpecially  on  the  outfide,  whei-e  there  are 
few  or  no  wijidows ;  and  the  llreets  being  narrow^, 
gives  them  a  melartcholy  look.  They  reckon  that 
there  are  3770  ilreets,  fmall  and  great:  but  they  are 
feldom  or  never  clean  ;  and  the  people  are  infefted 
with  the  plague  almoit  every  year.  The  inhabitants 
are  half  Turks,  two-thirds  of  the  other  half  Chriitians, 
and  the  reft  jews.  Here  are  a. great  number  of  an- 
cient monuments  ftill  remaining,  and  particularly  the 
fuperb  temble  of  Sophia,  which  is  tyrned  into  a  mofque. 
and  far  furpafles  all  the  reft.  The  ftreet  called  yldri 
'  anople  is  the  longeft  and  broadeft  in  the  city  ;  and  the 
bazars,  or  bezefteins,  are  the  markets  for  felling  all 
forts  of  merchandize.  The  old  and  the  new  are  pi  ctty 
near  each  other  ;  and  are  large  fquare  buildings,  co- 
vered with  domes,  and  fupported  by  arches  and  pila^ 
fters.  The  new  is  the  beft,  and  contains  all  forts  of 
goods  which  are.  there  expofcd  to  fale.  The  market 
for  Haves,  of  both  fexes,  is  not  far  off" ;  and  the  Jews 
are  the  principal  merchants,  who  bring  them  here  to 
be  fold.  There  -are  a  great  number  of  young  girls 
brought  from  Hungary,  Greece,  Candia,  Ruflia,  Mln- 
grelia,  and  Georgia,  for  the  fervlce  of  the  Turks, 
who  generally  buy  them  for  their  feraglios.  The  great 
fquare,  near  the  mofque  of  fultan  Bajazet,  is  the  place 
for  public  dlverfioiis,  where  the  jugglers  and  mounte- 
banks pW  a  great  variety  of  tricks.  The  circumfe- 
rence of  this  city  is  by  fome  faid  to  be  15  miles,  and 
by  Ml  ToLunefort  23  miles  ;  to  which  if  we  add  the 
fuburbs,-  It  may  be  34  miles  In  cympafs.  The  fuburb 
called  Pera  is  charniingly  fituated  ;  and  is  the  place 
where  the  ambaffadors  of  England,  France,  Venice, 
and  Holland,  refide.  This  city  Is  built  In  the  form  of 
a  triangle  ;  and  as  the  ground  rifes  gradually,  there  is 
a  view  of  the  v/hole  town  from  the  fea.    The  public 
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Conftat  buildings,  fuch  as  the  palaces,  the  mofqtieB,  bagnios, 
and  caravanfaries  for  the  entertainment  of  ftrangers, 
are  many  of  them  very  magnificent.  E.  Long.  29.  20. 
N  Lat.  41.4, 

CONSTAT,  in  law,  the  name  of  a  certificate  which 
the  clerk  of  the  pipe  and  auditors  of  the  exchequer 
make  at  the  requeft  of  any  perfon  who  intends  to  plead 
or  move  in  that  court  for  the  difcharge  of  any  thing  ; 
and  the  effeft  of  it  is,  the  certifying  what  does  conjlare 
upon  record  touching  the  matter  in  queftion. — A  con- 
ftat  is  held  to  be  fuperior  to  a  certificate  ;  becaufe  this 
may  err  or  fail  in  its  contents  ;  that  cannot,  as  certify- 
ing nothing  but  what  is  evident  upon  record. 

Alfo  the  exemplification  under  the  great  feal  of  the 
inrolment  of  any  letters  patent  is  called  a  conjiat. 

CONSTELLATION,  in  aftronomy,  a  fyftem  of 
feveral  liars  that  are  feen  in  the  heavens  near  to  one 
another.  Aftronomers  not  only  mark  out  the  ftars, 
but,  that  they  may  better  bring  them  into  order,  they 
diftinguifh  them  by  their  fituation  and  pofition  in  re- 
fpeft  to  each  other ;  and  thci-efore  they  diftribute 
them  into  afterifms  or  conftellations,  allowing  feveral 
ftars  to  make  up  one  conftellation  :  and  for  the  better 
diftinguiOiing  and  obferving  them,  they  reduce  the 
conftellations  to  the  forms  of  animals,  as  men,  bulls, 
bears,  &c. ;  or  to  the  images  of  fome  tWngs  known,  as 
of  a  crown,  a  harp,  a  balance,  &c.  ;  or  give  them  the 
names  of  thofe  whofe  memories,  in  confideration  of 
fome  notable  exploit,  they  had  a  mind  to  tranfmit  to 
future  ages. 

The  divifion  of  the  ftars  by  images  and  figures  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  feems  to  be  as  old  as  aftronomy 
itfelf :  for  in  the  moft  ancient  book  of  Job,  Orion, 
Ardlurus,  and  the  Pleiades,  are  mentioned ;  and  we 
meet  with  the  names  of  many  of  the  conftellations  in 
the  writings  of  the  firft  poets,  Homer  and  Hefiod. 

The  ancients,  in  their  divifion  of  the  firmament, 
took  in  only  fo  much  as  came  under  their  notice,  dif- 
tributing  it  into  48  conftellations  ;  but  the  modern 
aftronomers  comprehend,  the  wholly  ftarry  firmament, 
dividing  it  into  three  regions.  See  Astronomy- 
Index. 

CONSTERNATION  is  defined  by  ethical  writers 
to  be  an  excefs  of  horror,  owing  to  the  ill  government 
of  our  admiration  and  fear :  or  fuch  an  immoderate 
degree  of  fear  as  confounds  the  faculties,  and  incapa- 
citates a  perfon  for  confultation  and  execution. 

CONSTIPATION,  in  medicine,  a  hardnefs  of  the 
belly,  with  great  coftivenefs.  See  Costiveness. 
_  CONSTITUENT  part,  in  phyfiology,  an  effen- 
tial  part  in  the  compofition  of  any  thing,  differing 
little  from  what  is  otherwife  called  element  or  prin- 
c'tple. 

CONSTITUTION,  in  matters  of  policy,  fignifies 
the  form  of  government  eftablifhed  in  any  country  or 
kingdom. 

Constitution  alfo  denotes  an  ordinance,  decifion, 
regulation,  or  law,  made  by  authority  of  any  fuperior, 
ecclefiaftical  or  civil. 
Vol.  V.  Part  I. 
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Apojlolical  CoNsrirvrioNSf  a  colleftion  of  regula-  Confti 
tlons  attributed  to  the  apoftles,  and  fuppofed  to  have  , 
been  coUedled  by  St  Clement,  whofe  name  they  like-  ''^ 
wife  bear. 

It  is  the  general  opinion,  however,  that  they  are 
fpurious,  and  that  St  Clement  had  no  hand  in  them. 
They  appeared  firft  in  the  4th  age,  but  have  been 
much  changed  and  corrupted  fince  that  time.  They 
are  divided  into  eight  books,  confifting  of  a  greatt 
ntJraber  of  rules  and  precepts,  relating  to  the  duties  of 
Chriftians,  and  particularly  the  ceremonies  and  dif- 
ciphne  of  the  church.  Mr  Whifton,  in  oppofition  to 
the  general  opinion,  afferts  them  to  be  a  part  of  the 
facred  writings,  diftated  by  the  apoftles  in  their  meet- 
ings, and  written  down  from  their  own  mouth  by  St 
Clement ;  and  intended  as  a  fupplement  to  the  New 
Teftament,  or  rather  as  a  fyftem  of  Chriftian  faith 
and  polity.  The  reafon  why  the  Conftitutions  are 
fufpefted  by  the  orthodex,  and  perhaps  the  reafon  al- 
fo why  their  genuinenefs  is  defended  by  Mr  Whifton, 
is,  that  they  feem  to  favour  Arianifm. 

Constitution,  in  a  phyfical  fenfe,  fignifies  the 
particular  temperature  of  the  body. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve,  fays  Dr  Percival,  the  revo- 
lution which  hath  taken  place,  within  this  century,  in 
the  conftitutions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  Inflam- 
matory difeafes  more  rarely  occur,  and,  in  general,- 
are  much  lefs  rapid  and  violent  in  their  progrefs  than 
formerly(A) ;  nor  do  they  admit  of  the  fame  antiphlogi- 
ftic  method  of  cure  that  was  praftifed  with  fuccefs'ioc 
years  ago.     The  experienced  Sydenham  makes  40 
ounces  of  blood  the  mean  quantity  to  be  drawn  in  the 
acute  rheumatifm  ;  whereas  this  difeafe,  as  it  now  ap- 
pears in  the  London  hofpitals,  will  not  bear  above  half 
that  evacuation.    Vernal  intermittents  are  frequently 
cured  by  a  vomit  and  the  bark,  without  venefeftion  ; 
which  is  a  proof  that  at  prefent  they  are  accompanied 
with  fewer  fymptoms  of  inflammation  than  they  were 
wont  to  be.    This  advantageous  change,  however,  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  introduftion  of  a 
numerous  clafs  of  nervous  ailments,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  unknown  to  our  anceftors  ;  but  which  now  prevail 
univerfally,  and  are  comphcated  with  almoft  every  o- 
ther  diftemper.     The  bodies  of  men  are  enfeebled 
and  enervated  ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  obferve 
very  high  degrees  of  irritabihty,  under  the  external 
appearance  of  great  ftrength  and  robuftnefs.  The 
hypochondria,  palfies,  cachexiea,  dropfies,  and  all  thofc 
difeafes  which  arife  from  laxity  and  debility,  are  iq 
our  days  endemic  every  where ;   and  the  hyfterics, 
which  ufed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  women,  as  the  name 
itfeli  indicates,  now  attack  both  fexes  indifcriminate- 
ly.    It  is  evident  that  fo  great  a  revolution  could  not 
be  effefted  without  a  concurrence  of  many  caufes  ;  but 
amongft  thefe  (according  to  Dr  Percival),  the  pre- 
fent general  ufe  of  tea*  holds  the  firft  and  principal  *  Sec  Tt 
rank.  ^  The  fecond  place  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
excefs  in  fpirituous  liquors.    This  pernicious  cuftom, 
in  many  inftances  at  leaft,  owes  its  rife  to  the  former, 
3  B  which, 


(a)  The  decreafe  in  the  violence  of  iRflammatory  difeafes  may  perhaps  in  part  be  afcribed  to  the  prefent 
improved  method  of  treating  them.  Moderate  evacuations,  cool  air,  acefcent  diet,  and  the  Ubera!  ufe  of  fa- 
line  and  antimonial  medicines,  are  better  adapted  to  check  the  progrefs  of  fevers,  than  copious  bleedings,  fti- 
muJating  purgatives,  and  profufe  fweais  excited  by  theriaca  and  mithridate.  ' 
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which,  by  the  lownefs  and  deprefiton  of  fpfrits  it  oc- 
cafions,  rendera  it  alnioft  neceffary  to  have  rtcourfe  to 
fomething  cordial  and  exhilarating.  And  hence  pro- 
ceed thofe  odious  and  difgiacetul  habits  of  intempe- 
rance, with  which  many  of  the  fofter  fcx  are  now,  alas! 
charsfeable. 

CONSTRICTOR,  an  appellation  given  to  feveral 
mufcles,  on  account  of  their  conftritiging  or  clofing 
fome  of  the  orifices  of  the  body. 

CONSTRICTION,  in  geometry,  ia  the  drawing 
fuch  lines,  fuch  a  figure,  &c.  as  are  previoujfly  necef- 
fary for  making  any  demonftration  appear  more  plain 
and  undeniable. 

Construction  of  Equations.    See  Equations. 
Construction,  in  grammar;  fyntax,  or  the  ar- 
ranging and  conntfting  ti  e  words  of  a  fentence  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  language.    See  Grammar, 
and  Language. 

The  conflruflion  13  generally  more  finiple,  eafy,  and 
direft,  in  the  modern  tongues  than  in  the  ancient  : 
we  have  very  few  of  thofe  inveifions  which  occafion 
fo  much  embarraffment  and  obfcurity  in  the  Latin  ; 
our  thoughts  are  ufually  delivered  in  the  fame  order 
wherein  the  imagination  conceives  them  :  the  nomina- 
tive cafe,  for  inilance,  always  precedes  the  verb,  and 
the  verb  goes  before  the  oblique  cafes  it  governs. 

The  Greeks  and  Latins,  M.  St.  Evremont  obferves, 
ufually  end  their  periods,  where,  in  good  fenfe  and 
reafon,  they  fliould  have  begun  ;  and  the  elegance  of 
their  language  confills,  in  fome  meafure,  in  this  capri- 
cious arrangement,  or  rather  in  this  tranfpofal  and  dif- 
order  of  the  words.    See  Language. 

Construction  of  Statutes^  among  lawyers.  See  Law, 
Part  II.  nO  49. 

CONSUALIA,  in  antiquity,  feafts  which  were 
held  among  the  ancierits,  in  honour  of  the  god  Confus 
i.  e.  Neptune  ;  different  from  thofe  other  feafts  of  the 
lame  deity  called  Neptunalia.  They  were  introduced 
with  a  magnificent  cavalcade,  or  proceffion  on  horfe- 
back ;  becaufe  Neptune  was  reputed  to  have  firft 
taught  men  the  ufe  of  horfes  ;  whence  his  furname  of 
«l3-riof,  Equejlris. 

Evander  is  faid  to  have  firil  inftituted  this  feaft  :  it 
was  re-eftabliibed  by  Romulus,  under  the  name  of 
Confus  ;  becaufe  it  was  fome  god  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  Confus,  that  fuggefted  to  him  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines.  It  is  faid,  that  it  was  with  a  view  to  this 
rape  that  he  made  that  eftablilhment.  This,  however, 
is  certain,  that  it  was  to  this  feaft  all  his  neighbours 
were  invited ;  when,  taking  advantage  of  the  folem- 
nities  and  facrifices,  he  feized  the  women.  To  draw 
the  greater  concourfe  of  people,  he  gave  out,  that  he 
had  found  an  altar  hid  under  ground,  which  he  in- 
fended  to  confecrate,  with  facrifices  to  the  god  to 
"whom  it  had  been  originally  erefted.  Thofe  who  take 
upon  them  to  explain  the  myfteries  of  the  heathen 
theology,  fay,  that  the  altar  hid  under  ground,  is  a 
fymbol  of  the  fecret  defign  of  Romulus  to  feize  his 
neighbours  wives. 

The  confualia  were  of  the  number  of  feafts  called 
facred  ;  as  being  confecrated  to  a  divinity. — Originally 
they  were  not  diftinguiftitd  from  thofe  of  the  Circus  : 
whence  it  is,  that  Valerius  Maximus  fays,  that  the 
rape  of  the  Sabines  waa  effeded  at  the  games  of  the 
Circus. 


Plutarch  obferves,  that  during  the  days  of  this  fo-  Confubftan- 


leranity,  horfes  and  afles  were  left  at  reft,  and  were 
dreffed  up  with  crowns,  &c.  on  account  of  its  being 
the  feaft  of  Neptunus  Equeftris.  —  Feftus  fays,  the  ca-  . 
vakade  was  performed  with  mules  ;  it  being  an  opi- 
nion, that  this  was  the  firft  animal  ufed  to  draw  the 
car. 

Servius  gives-  us  to  underftand,  that  the  confualia 
fell  on  the  13th  of  Auguft  ;  Plutarch,  in  the  hfe  of 
Romulus,  places  them  on  the  i8th,  and  the  old  Ro- 
man calendar  on  the  21ft  of  that  month. 

CONSUBSTANTIAL,  in  theology,  a  term  of 
like  import  with  co-effential ;  denoting  fomething  of 
the  fame  fubftance  with  another.  The  otthodox  be- 
lieve the  Son  of  God  to  be  confubftantial  with  the  Fa- 
ther. 

The  term  f^/uova-ioc,  confubjlantial,  was  firft  adopted  by 
the  fathers  of  xXvi  councils  of  Antiuch  and  Nice,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  orthodox  doftrine  the  more  precifdy,  and  to 
ferve  as  a  barrier  and  precaution  againft  the  errors  and 
fubtleties  of  the  Arians  ;  who  owned  every  thing  ex- 
cepting the  confubftantiality. 

The  Arians  allowed,  that  the  word  was  God,  as 
having  been  made  God  ;  but  they  denied  that  he  was 
the  fame  God,  and  of  the  fame  fubftance  with  the  Fa- 
ther :  accordingly  they  exerted  themfclvcs  to  the  ut« 
moft  to  abolifh  the  ufe  of  the  word.  The  emperor 
Conftantine  ufed  all  his  authority  with  the  biftiops  to 
have  it  expunged  out  of  the  fymbols  ;  but  it  ftill 
maintained  itfelf,  and  is  at  this  day,  as  it  was  then,  the 
diftinguiftiing  criterion  between  an  Athanafian  and  an 
Arian. 

Sandius  will  have  it,  that  the  word  confubftantial 
was  unknown  till  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice  ;  but 
it  is  certain  it  had  been  before  propofed  to  the  coun- 
cil of  Antioch,  wherein  Paulus  Samofatenus  had  been 
condemned ;  though  it  had  there  the  fortime  to  be 
rejefted.  Curcellaus,  oa  the  other  hand,  maintains, 
that  it  was  an  innovation  in  dofkrine  in  the  council  of 
Nice,  to  admit  an  expreflion,  the  ufe  whereof  had 
been  abolifhed  by  the  council  of  Antioch. 

According  to  St  Athanafius,  the  word  confubftan^- 
tial  was  only  condemned  in  the  council  of  Antioch, 
inafmuch  as  it  implied  the  idea  of  a  pre-exiftent  mat- 
ter, prior  to  the  things  formed  thereof:  now,  in  thia 
fenfe,  it  is  certain,  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  not 
confubftantial,  there  having  been  no  pre-exiftent  mat- 
ter. 

CONSUBSTANTIATION,  a  tenet  of  the  Lu- 
theran church  with  regard  to  the  manner  ©f  the  change 
made  in  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eacharift.  The  di- 
vines of  that  profefGon  maintain,  that  after  confecra- 
tion,  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  are  fubftan- 
tially  prefent,  together  with  the  fubftance  of  the  bread 
and  wine,  which  is  called  confubftantiation,  or  impa- 
nation. 

CONSUL,  the  chief  magiftrate  of  the  Roman  conv- 
monwealth,  inveiled  with  regal  authority ibr  the  fpace 
of  one  year.  They  were  two  in  number,  called  confute 
a  confulendof  and  annually  chofen  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins. The  two^firft  confuls  were  L.  Jun.  Brutus,  and 
L.  Tarquinius  CoUatinus,  chofen  in  the  year  of  Rome 
244,  afiea:  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins.  In  the  firft; 
times  of  the  republic  the  two  confuls  were  always  cho- 
fen from  Patrician  families  or  noblemen,  but  the  peo* 
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Conful.  pic  oht&hed  the  privilege  in  the  year  of  Rome  388, 

— — V        of  eltAing  one  of  the  confuls  from  their  own  body, 

and  fometimes  both  were  plebeians.  The  firfl.  conful 
among  the  plebeians  was  L.  Sextius.  It  was  required 
that  every  candidate  for  the  confulfhip  fhould  be  43 
years  of  age,  called  legitlmum  tempm.  He  was  always 
to  appear  at  the  election  as  a  private  man  without  a 
retinue,  and  it  was  requifite  before  he  canvafTed  for 
the  office  to  have  difcharged  the  funftions  of  quasftor, 
■edile,  and  praetor.  Sometimes  thefe  qualifications 
were  difregarded.  Val.  Corvinus  was  made  a  conful 
in  his  23d  year,  and  Scipio  in  his  24th.  Young  Ma- 
rius,  Pompey,  and  Auguftus,  were  alfo  under  the  pro- 
per age  when  they  were  invefted  with  the  office,  and 
Pompey  had  never  been  quasllor  or  praetor.  The  pow- 
'  cr  of  the  confuls  was  unbounded,  and  they  knew  no 
fuperior  but  the  gods  and  the  laws  ;  but  after  the  ex- 
piration of  their  office  their  condud  was  minutely  fcru- 
tinized  by  the  people,  and  mifbehaviour  was  often  pu- 
niffied  by  the  laws.  The  badges  of  their  office  was 
the  prtetextuy  a  robe  fringed  with  purple,  afterwatds 
exchanged  for  the  toga  piBa  or  palmata.  They  were 
preceded  by  12  liiftors  carrying  the  fafces  or  bundles  of 
iticks,  in  the  middle  of  which  appeared  an  axe.  The 
axe,  as  being  the  charafteriftic  rather  of  tyranny  than 
of  freedom,  was  taken  away  from  the  f<^'c^s  by  Vale- 
rius Pophcola,  but  it  was  reftored  by  his  fuccefTor. 
They  took  it  by  turns  monthly  to  be  preceded  by  the 
lidors  while  at  Rome,  left  the  appearance  of  two  per- 
fons  with  the  badges  of  royal  authority  fhould  raifc 
apprehenfions  in  the  multitude.  While  one  appeared 
pubhcly  in  ttate,  only  a  crier  walked  before  the  other, 
end  the  lifters  followed  behind  without  the  fafces. 
Their  authority  was  equal ;  yet  the  Valerian  law  gave 
the  right  of  priority  to  the  older,  and  the  Julian  law 
to  him  who  had  moft  children  ;  and  he  was  generally 
called  conful  major  or  prior.  As  their  power  was  ab- 
folute,  they  prefided  over  the  fenate,  and  could  con- 
vene and  difmifs  it  at  pleafure.  The  fenators  were 
their  counfellors-;  and  among  the  Romans  the  manner 
of  reckoning  their  years  was  by  the  name  of  the  con- 
fuls, and  by  AL  T ull.  Cicerom  et  L.  Aniomo  CofjfuBut, 
for  inilance,  the  year  of  Rome  689  was  always  under- 
flood.  This  cuftom  hfted  from  the  year  of  Rome  244 
till  the  1294,  or  541ft  year  of  the  Chriftian  era.  In 
public  aflembhes  the  confuls  fat  in  ivoiy  chairs,  and 
held  in  their  hand  an  ivoiy  wand  called  fcipv  ehurneus, 
which  had  an  eagle  on  its  top  as  a  fign  of  dignity  and 
power.  When  they  had  drawn  by  lot  the  provinces 
over  which  they  vt'ere  to  prcfide  during  their  coalul- 
ftiip,  they  went  to  the  capitol  to  offer  their  prayers  to 
the  gods,  and  intreat  them  to  proteA  the  republic  ; 
after  this  they  departed  from  the  city  arrayed  in  their 
miHtary  drefs  and  preceded  by  the  liftors.  Sometimes 
the  provinces  were  affigned  them  without  drawing  by 
lot,  by  the  will  and  appointment  of  tire  fenators.  At 
their  departure  they  were  provided  by  the  ftate  with 
whatever  was  requilile  during  their  expedition.  In 
their  provinces  they  were  both  attended  by  the  i  2  lie- 
tors,  and  equally  invefted  with  regal  authority^  They 
were  not  permitted  to  return  to  Rome  without  the 
Xpecial  command  of  the  fcnate  ;  and  they  always  re- 
mained in  the  province  till  the  arrival  of  their  hiccef- 
for.    At  their  return  they  harangued  the  people,  and 


folemnly  protcfted  that  they  had  done  nothing  agafnH 
the  laws  or  intereft  of  their  country,  but  had  faith- 
fully and  diligently  endeavoured  to  promote  the  great- 
nefs  and  welfare  of  the  ftate.  No  man  could  be  con-- 
ful  two  following  years  ;  yet  this  inftitution  was  fome- 
times broken,  and  we  find  Marius  re-eleded  conful 
after  the  expiration  of  his  office  during  the  Cimbrian 
war.  The  office  of  conful,  fo  dignified  during  the 
times  of  the  commonwealth,  became  a  mere  title  un- 
der the  emperors,  and  retained  nothing  of  Its  authority 
but  the  ufelefs  enfigns  of  original  dignity.  Even  the 
duration  of  the  office,  which  was  originally  annual,  was 
reduced  to  two  or  three  months  by  J.  Casfar  ;  but  they 
who  were  admitted  on  the  firft  of  January  denominar 
ted  the  year,  and  were  called  ordinaril.  Their  fuccef* 
fors  during  the  year  were  diftinguiiVd  by  the  name  of 
fiiffcdti.  Tiberius  and  Claudius  abridged  the  time  of 
the  confulftiip ;  and  the  emperor  Commodus  made  no 
lefs  than  25  confuls  in  one  year.  Conftantine  the 
Great  renewed  the  original  inftitution,  and  permitted 
them  to  be  a  whole  year  in  office. 

Consul,  at  prefent,  is  an  officer  eftabliftied  by  vir- 
tue of  a  commiffion  from  the  king  and  other  princes, 
in  all  foreigu  countries  of  any  connderable  trade,  to 
faciHtate  and  difpatch  bufmeis,  and  prottcSt  the  mer- 
chants of  the  nation.  The  confuls  are  to  keep  up  « 
correfpondence  with  the  minlfters  of  England  refiding 
in  the  courts  whereon  their  confulate  depends.  They 
are  to  fupport  the  commerce  and  the  intereft  of  the 
nation  ;  to  difpofe  of  the  furas  given  and  the  prefents 
made  to  the  lords  and  principals  of  places,  to  obtain 
their  proteflioa,  and  prevent  the  infults  of  the  natives 
on  the  merchants  of  the  nation. 

CONSUMMATION,  the  end,  period,  or  comple- 
tion of  any  work.  Thus,  we  fay,  the  confimmat'ion  of 
all  things,  meaning  the  end  of  the  world.  By  the  ii> 
carnacion,  all  the  prophecies  are  faid  to  be  cotifummaled. 
.See  Prophecv,  and  Accomplishment. 

Consummation  of  Marriage,  denotes  the  laft  adl  of 
marriage,  which  makes  its  accomplifliment  ;  or  the 
moft  intimate  union  between  the  married  pair,  &c. 

CONSUMPTION,  in  medicine,  a  word  of  very 
extenfive  fignification,  impUes  all  diforders  that  bring 
any  decay  or  wafte  upon  the  conftitution^  but  is  moft 
commonly  ufed  for  phlhifs pulmonalis.  See  Medi- 
cine 

Consumption,  in  farriery.  See  Farriery,  §  viii. 

CONSUS,  the  pagan  god  of  counfel.  He  had  an 
altar  under  ground  in  the  great  circus  at  Rome,  to 
(how  that  counfel  ought  to  be  kept  fecret.    See  Con- 

SUALIA. 

CONTACT,  is  when  one  line,  plane,  or  body,  Is 
made  to  touch  another  ;  and  the  parts  that  do  thus 
touch  arc  called  the  points  or  placts  of  MjitaS. 

CONTAGION,  in  phyfic,  the  communicating  a 
difeafe  from  one  body  to  another.  In  fome  difeafes 
it  is  only  effefted  by  an  immediate  contadt  or  touch, 
as  the  venom  of  the  pox  ;  in  others  it  is  conveyed  by 
infe(^;ied  clothes,  as  the  itch  ;  and  in  others  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  tranfmitted  through  the  air  at  a  confider- 
able  diftance,  by  means  of  fteams  or  effluvia  exfpiring 
from  the  fick,  as  in  the  plague  and  other  peftilential 
diforders,  in  which  cafe  the  air  is  faid  to  be  contagious, 
though  this  has  been  difputed. 
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■  CONTEMPLATION,  an  aft  of  thfe  mmd,  where- 
by It  applies  itfelf  to  confider  and  refleft  upon  the 
works  of  God,  nature,  &c. 

CONTEMPORARY,  or  CoTEMPORARY,  a  pcr- 
fon  or  thing  that  exifted  in  the  fame  age  with  another. 
Thus,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Ariftophanes,  were  con- 
temporaries. 

CONTEMPT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  aft  of  de- 
fpifing,  or  the  ftate  of  being  defpifed. 

Contempt,  in  law,  is  a  difobedience  to  the  rules 
and  orders  of  a  court,  which  hath  power  to  punifh  fuch 
offence  ;  and  as  this  is  fometimes  a  greater,  and  fome- 
timcs  a  lefler  offence,  fo  it  is  punifhed  with  greater 
or  lefs  punilhment,  by  fine,  and  fometimes  by  impri- 
fonment. 

CONTENT,  in  geometry,  the  area  or  quantity  of 
matter  or  fpace  included  in  certain  bounds. 

CONTESSA,  a  port-town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
in  the  province  of  Macedonia,  fituated  on  a  bay  of  the 
Archipelago,  about  200  miles  weft  of  Conftantinople. 
E.  Long.  25.  o.  N.  Lat.  41.0. 

CONTEXT,  among  divines  and  critics,  that  part 
of  fcripture  or  other  writing  which  lies  about  the  text, 
before  or  after  it,  or  both*  To  take  the  full  and  ge- 
nuine fenfe- of  the  text,  the  context  fhould  be  regard- 
ed. 

CONTEXTURE,  a  word  frequently  ufed  in  fpeak- 
ing  both  of  the  works  of  nature  and  art  ;  and  deno- 
ting the  difpofition  and  union  of  the  conftituent  parts 
with  refpefl  to  one  another. 

CONTI,  a  town  of  Picardy  in  France,  with  the 
title  of  a  principality.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Seillc, 
in  E.  Long.  2.  17.  N.  Lat.  49.  54. 

CONTIGUITY,  in  geometry,  is  when  the  furface 
of  one  body  touches  that  of  another. 

CONTIGUOUS,  a  relative  term  underftood  of 
things  difpofed  fo  near  each  other,  that  they  join  their 
furfaces  or  touch.  The  houfes  in  ancient  Rome  were 
not  contiguous  as  ours  are,  but  all  infulated. 

CONTINENCE,  in  ethics,  a  moral  virtue,  by 
which  we  relift  concupifcence.  It  Ihould  feem  that 
there  is  this  diftinftion  between  chaftity  and  continence, 
in  that  it  requires  no  effort  to  be  chalie,  which  refult8 
from  conftitution  ;  whereas  continence  appears  to  be 
the  confequence  of  a  viftory  gained  over  ourfelves. 
The  verb  continere,  in  the  Latin,  fignifies  "  to  re- 
ftrain."  The  term,  however,  is  moft  ufually  applied 
to  men  ;  as  chafiity  is  to  women.    See  Chastity. 

Continence  is  a  virtue  that  makes  but  an  inconfider- 
able  figure  in  our  days.  However,  we  ought  not  to 
lofe  our  ideas  of  things,  though  we  have  debauched 
our  true  relifh  in  our  praftice :  for,  after  all,  folid  vir- 
tue will  keep  its  place  in  the  opinion  of  the  wife  and 
fenfible  part  of  mankind.  And  though  cuftom  has 
not  made  it  fo  fcandalous  as  it  ought  to  be  to  infnare 
innocent  women,  and  triumph  in  the  falfehood ;  fuch 
aftions  as  we  fliall  relate  muft  be  accounted  true  gal- 
lantry, and  rife  higher  in  our  efteem  the  farther  they 
Bre  removed  from  our  imitalion. 

I .  Scipio  the  Younger,  when  only  24  years  of  age, 
was  appointed  by  the  Roman  republic  to  the  command 
•of  the  army  againft  the  Spaniards.  His  wifdom  and 
valour  would  have  done  honour  to  the  moft  experienced 
general.  Determined  to  ftrike  an  important  blow,  he 
■forms  a  defign  of  befieging  Carthagena,  then  the  ca- 
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pital  of  the  Carthaginian  empire  in  Spain.  His  mea-  Continence* 
fures  were  fo  judicioufly  concerted,  and  with  fo  much  — v— ' 
courage  and  intrepidity  purfued,  both  by  fea  and  land, 
that  notwithftanding  a  bold  and  vigorous  defence,  the 
capital  was  taken  by  ftorm.  The  plunder  was  im- 
menfe.  Ten  thoufand  free-men  were  made  prifoners  ^ 
and  above  300  more,  of  both  fexes,  were  received  as 
hoftages.  One  of  the  latter,  a  very  ancient  lady,  the 
wife  of  Mandonius,  brother  of  Indibilis  king  of  the 
Ilergetes,  watching  her  opportunity,  came  out  of  the 
crowd,  and,  throwing  herfelf  at  the  conqueror's  feet, 
conjured  him,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  t©  recommend 
to  thofe  who  had  the  ladies  in  their  keeping  to  have 
regard  to  their  fex  and  birth.  Scipio,  who  did  not 
undcrftand  her  meaning  at  firft,  affured  her  that  he 
had  given  orders  that  they  fliould  not  want  for  any 
thing.  But  the  lady  replied,  "  Thofe  conveniences 
are  not  what  affedl  us.  In  the  condition  to  which  for- 
tune hath  reduced  us,  with  what  ought  we  not  to  be 
contented  ?  I  have  many  other  apprehenfions,  when  I 
confider,  on  one  fide,  the  licentioufnefs  of  war ;  and, 
on  the  other,  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the  princeffes 
which  you  fee  here  before  us  ;  for  as  as  to  me,  my  age 
protedls  me  from  all  fear  in  this  refpeft."  She  had 
with  her  the  daughters  of  Indibilis,  and  feveral  other 
ladies  of  high  rank,  all  in  the  flower  of  youth,  who 
confidered  her  as  their  mother.  Scipio  then  conrpre- 
hending  what  the  fubjeft  of  her  fear  was,  *'  My  own 
glory  (lays  he),  and  that  of  the  Roman  people,  are 
concerned  in  not  fuffering  that  virtue,  which  ought 
always  to  be  refpe<Sted  wherever  we  find  it,  fhould  be 
expofed  in  my  camp  to  a  treatment  unworthy  of  it. 
But  you  give  me  a  new  motive  for  being  more  ftrift 
in  my  care  of  it,  in  the  virtuous  iolicitude  you  fhow 
in  thinking  only  of  the  prefervation  of  your  honour,, 
in  the  midfl  of  fo  many  other  objefts  of  fear."  After 
this  converfation,  he  committed  the  care  of  the  ladies 
to  fome  officers  of  experienced  prudence,  ftridlly  com- 
manding that  they  fliould  treat  them  with  all  the  re- 
fpeA  they"  could  pay  to  the  mothers,  wives,  and  daugh- 
ters, of  their  allies  and  particular  friends.  It  was  not 
long  before  Scipio's  integrity  and  virtue  were  put  j.o  the 
trial.  Being  retired  in  his  camp,  lome  of  his  officer* 
brought  him  a  young  virgin  of  luch  exquifite  beauty, 
that  flie  drew  upon  her  the  eyes  and  kdmiration  of  every 
body.  The  young  conqueror  ftarted  from  his  feat 
with  confufion  and  furprize ;  and,  like  one  thunder- 
ftruck,  feemed  to  be  robbed  of  that  prefence  of  mind 
and  felf-pofTeffion  fo  neceffary  in  a  general,  and  for 
which  Scipio  was  remarkably  famous.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments, having  rallied  his  ftraggling  fpirits,  he  inquired 
of  the  beautiful  captive,  in  the  moft  civil  and  polite 
manner,  concerning  her  country,  birth,  and  connec- 
tions ;  and  finding  that  fhe  was  betrothed  to  a  Celti- 
berian  prince  named  Allucius,  he  ordered  both  him 
and  the  captive's  parents  to  be  feat  for.  The  Spanifh 
prince  no  fooner  appeared  in  his  prefence,  than,  even 
before  he  fpoke  to  the  father  and  mother,  he  took  him 
afide  ;  and,  to  remove  the  anxiety  he  might  be  in  on 
account  of  the  young  lady,  he  addreffed  him  in  thefe 
words :  "  You  and  I  are  young,  which  admits  of  my 
fpeaking  to  you  with  more  liberty.  Thofe  who  brought 
me  your  future  fpoufe,  affured  me,  at  the  fam^  time, 
that  you  loved  her  with  extreme  tendernefs  ;  and  her 
beauty  left  me  no  room  to  doubt  it.    Upon  which 
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C3bntinence.  refleAing,  that  if,  like  you,  I  had  thought  on  making 
^'■""V"^'  an  engagement,  and  were  not  wholly  engroffed  with 
the  affairs  of  my  country,  I  fliould  defire  that  fo  ho- 
nourable and  legitimate  a  paffion  fhould  find  favour, 
I  think  myfeif  happy  in  the  prefent  conjunfture  to  do 
you  this  fervice.  Though  the  fortune  of  war  has  made 
me  your  matter,  I  defire  to  be  your  friend.  Here  is 
your  wife  :  take  her,  and  may  the  gods  blefs  you  with 
her.  One  thing,  however,  I  would  have  you  be  fully 
affiired  of,  that  fhe  has  been  amongft  us  as  flie  would 
have  been  in  the  houfe  of  her  father  and  mothtr.  Far 
be  It  from  Scipio  to  purchafe  a  loofe  and  momentary 
pleafure  at  the  expence  of  virtue,  honour,  and  the 
happinefs  of  an  honeft  man.  No  :  1  have  kept  her 
for  you,  in  order  to  make  you  a  prefent  woithy  of 
you  and  of  me.  The  only  gratitude  I  require  of  you 
for  this  ineftimable  gift  is,  that  you  would  be  a  friend 
to  the  Roman  people."  AUucius's  heart  was  too  full 
to  make  him  any.  anfwer  :  but  throwing  himfelf  at  the 
general's  feet,  he  wept  aloud.  The  captive  lady  fell 
into  the  fame  pofture  ;  and  remained  fo,  till  the  father 
burft  out  into  the  following  words  :  "  Oh  !  divine 
.  Scipio  !  the  gods  have  given  you  more  than  human 
virtue  !  Oh  !  glorious  leader  !  Oh  !  wondrous  youth  ! 
does  not  that  obli>ied  virgin  give  you,  while  (he  prays 
to  the  gods  for  your  profperity,  raptures  above  all  the 
tranfports  you  could  have  reaped  from  the  poffeflion  of 
her  injured  perfon  ?" 

The  relations  of  the  young  lady  had  brought  with 
them  a  very  confiderable  fum  for  her  ranfom  :  but 
when  they  faw  that  fhe  was  reftored  to  them  in  fo  ge- 
nerous and  godlike  a  manner,  they  intreated  the  con- 
queror, with  great  earneftnefs,  to  accept  that  fum  as 
a  prefent  ;  and  declared,  by  his  complying,  that  new 
favour  would  complete  their  joy  and  gratitude.  Scipio, 
not  being  able  to  refiil  fuch  warm  and  earneft  folicita- 
tions,  told  them  that  he  accepted  the  ijift,  and  order- 
ed it  to  be  laid  at  his  fett  :  then  addrefling  himfelf  to 
Allucius,  "  I  add  (fays  he)  to  the  portion  which  you 
are  to  receive  from  your  father-in-law  this  fum  ;  which 
I  defire  you  to  accept  as  a  marriage-prefent." 

If  we  confider  that  Scipio  was  at  this  time  in  the 
prime  of  life,  unmarried,  and  under  no  reftraint,  we 
cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  the  conqueft  he  made 
of  himfelf  was  far  more  glorious  than  that  of  the  Car- 
thaginijyn  empire  :  and  though  his  treatment  of  this 
captive  prince  was  not  more  delicate  and  generous  than 
what  might  juftly  be  expefted  from  a  perfon  endowed 
with  reafon  and  refleftion  ;  yet  confidering  how  few 
there  are  in  his  circumftances  who  would  have  acled 
as  he  did,  we  cannot  but  applaud  his  conduct,  and 
propofe  him  as  a  fuitable  example  to  future  ages.  Nor 
was  his  virtue  unrewarded.  The  young  prince,  charm- 
ed with  the  hberality  and  politenefs  of  Scipio,  went 
into  his  country  to  publifli  the  praifes  of  fo  generous 
a  viclor.  He  cried  out,  in  the  tranfports  of  his  gra- 
titude, "  That  there  was  come  into  Spain  a  young 
hero  Hke  the  gods ;  who  conquered  all  things  lefs  by 
the  force  of  his  arms  than  the  charms  of  his  virtue 
and  the  greatnefs  of  his  beneficence."  Upon  this  re- 
pott  all  Celtiberia  fubmitted  to  the  Rpmans ;  and  Al- 
lucius returned  in  a  fhout  to  Scipio,  at  the  head  of 
1400  chofen  horfe,  to  facilitate  his  future  conquefts. 
To  render  the  marks  of  his  gratitude  ftill  more  durable, 
Allucius  caufed  the  adion  we,  have  juft  related  to  be 
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engraven  on  a  filver  fhldd,  which  he  prefented  to  Scipio  jContinenc^' 
a  prefent  infinitely  more  eftimable  and  glorious  than  all  ""^ 
his  treafures  and  triumphs.  This  buckler,  which  Scipio 
carried  with  htm  when  he  returned  to  Rome,  was  loft, 
in  paffing  the  Rhone,  with  part  of  the  baggage.  It 
continued  in  that  river  till  the  year  1665,  when  fome 
fifhermen  found  it.  It  is  now  in  the  king  of  France's 
cabinet. 

2.  The  circumftance  which  raifes  Alexander  the 
Great  above  many  conquerors,  and,  as  it  were,  above 
himfelf,  is  the  ufe  hi  made  of  his  victory  after  the 
battle  of  Iffiis.  This  is  the.moft  beautiful  incident  in 
his  life.  It  is  the  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  his  in- 
tereft  to  be  confidered  ;  and  it  is  impoflible  for  him 
not  to  appear  truly  great  in  that  view.  By  the  vifto- 
ry  of  Iffus  he  became  polfeffed  of  the  whole  Perfian 
empire ;  not  only  Syfigambis,  Darius'a  mother,  was 
his  captive,  but  alfo  his  wife  and  daughters,  princeffes 
whofe  beauty  was  not  to  be  equalled  in  all  Afia.  A- 
lexander,  like  Scipio,  was  in  the  bloom  of  life,  a  con- 
queror, free,  and  not  yet  engaged  in  matrimony  :  ne- 
verthelefs,  his  camp  was  to  thofc  princeffes  a  facred 
afylum,  or  rather  a  temple,  in  which  their  chaftity 
was  fecured  as  under  the  guard  of  virtue  itfelf ;  and 
fo  highly  revered,  that  Darius,  in  his  expiring  mo- 
ments, hearing  the  kind  treatment  they  had  met  with, 
could  not  help  lifting  up  his  dying  hands  towards  hea- 
ven, and  wifhingfuccefs  to  fo  wife  and  generous  a  conquer- 
or, who  could  govern  his  paffions  at  fo  critical  a  time. 
Plutarch  informs  us  more  particularly,  that  the  prin- 
ceffes lived  fo  retired  in  the  camp,  according  to  their 
own  defire,  that  they  were  not  feen  by  any  perfon  ex- 
cept their  own  attendants  ;  nor  did  any  other  perfon 
dare  to  approach  their  apartments.  After  the  firft  vi- 
fit,  which  was  a  refpeftful  and  ceremonious  one,  A- 
lexander,  to  avoid  expofing  himfelf  to  the  dangers  of 
human  frailty,  made  a  folemn  refolution  never  to  vifit 
Darius's  queen  any  more.  He  himfelf  informs  us  of 
this  memorable  circumftance,  in  a  letter  written  by  him 

to  Parmenio,  in  which  he  commanded  him  to  put  to  PlutanB:- 
death  certain  Macedonians  who  had  forced  the  wives 
of  fome  foreign  foldiers.  In  this  letter  was  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  :  '*  For  as  to  myfeif,  it  will  be  found 
that  I  neither  faw  nor  would  fee  the  wife  of  Dkrius  ; 
and  did  not  fuffer  any  one  to  fpeak  of  her  beauty  be- 
fore me." 

3.  Ifocrates  informs  us,  that  Nicocles,  king  of  Sa- 
lamin,  gloried  in  never  having  known  any  woman  be- 
fides  his  wife  ;  and  was  amazed  that  all  other  contracts 
of  civil  fociety  fhould  be  treated  with  due  regard,  whilft 
that  of  marriage,  the  moft  facred  and  inviolable  of 
obligations,  was  broken  through  with  impunity ;  and 
that  men  fhould  not  blufh  to  commit  an  infidehty  with 
refpedl  to  their  wives,  of  which,  fhould  their  wives  be 
guilty,  it  would  throw  them  into  the  utmoft  anguifh 
and  fury. 

4.  Henry  VL  king  of  England,  though  unhappy  in 
his  family  and  government,  was  neverthelefs  poffeffed- 
of  many  virtues.    He  was  fo  remarkable  for  his  cha- 
ftity, that  before  his  marriage  he  would  not  allow  any 
lady  of  a  fufpicious  charafter  and  unguarded  conduct - 
to  frequent  the  court :  and  having  obferved  one  day 
fome  ladies  with  their  bofoms  uncovered,  he  turned 
away  his  eyes  from  the  indecent  objeft,  and  reprimand-  Rapixn 
ed  them  fmartly  in  the  fimple  dialeft  of  the  times ; 
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"  fy*  fy  (faid  he),  for  lhame  ;  forfooth  ye  be  to  many  men,  fo  much  money,  and  munition,  for  his  corj'  Continued 
blame." 

5.  In  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  when  liccntlouf- 
nefs  was  at  its  height  in  Britain,  a  yeoman  of  the 
guards,  refufed  the  miftrefs  of  a  king.  The  lady,  who 
wa3  diffatisfied  with  her  noble  lover,  had  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  this  man,  and  thought  fiie  had  no  more  to  do 
than  fpeak  her  pleafiire.  He  got  out  of  her  way. 
He  refufed  to  underftand  her ;  and  when  fhe  preffed 
him  further,  he  faid,  "  I  am  married."  The  ftory 
reached  the  king,  with  all  its  circumftances  :  but  they 
who  expefled  an  extravagant  laugh  upon  the  occafion 
were  difappointed.  He  feut  for  the  perfon  :  he  found 
bira  a  gentleman,  though  reduced  to  that  mean  fta- 
tion  ;  a»d  "  Odds  lifh,  man  (fays  he),  though  I  am 
not  honeft  enough  to  be  virtuous  rayfelf,  I  value  them 
that  are."  He  gave  him  an  appointment,  and  refped- 
ed  him  for  hfe. 

6.  The  extreme  parts  of  Scotland,  whofe  people 
we  defpife  for  their  poverty,  are  honeft  in  this  refpeil 


tingent. 

CONTINUED,  or  Continual,  in  a  general  fenfe, 
means  inceilant,  or  proceeding  without  interruption. 

CoNTiNuRD  Fever,  is  fuch  a  one  as  fometimes  re- 
mits, but  never  intermits  or  goes  entirely  off  till  ita 
period. 

CoNTiNUKD  Bafs,  in  mufic,  thus  called,  fays  Rouf- 
feau,  becaufe  it  is  continued  through  the  whole  piece* 
Its  principal  ufe,  befides  that  of  regulating  the  harmo- 
ny, is  to  fupport  the  voice  and  preferve  the  tone. 
They  pretend  that  it  was  one  LuJovko  Viava,  of  whom 
a  treatife  (till  remains,  who  towards  the  end  of  the 
laft  century  firft  put  the  continued  bafs  in  prac- 
tice. 

Continued  Proportion,  in  arithmetic,  is  that  where 
the  confequent  of  the  fit  It  ratio  is  the  fame  with  the 
antecedent  of  the  fecond  ;  as  4  :  8  ;  :  8  :  16  ;  in  con- 
tradiftindllon  to  difcrete  proportion. 

CONTINUITY,  is  defined  by  fome  fchoolmen  the 


to  a  wonder;  and  in  the  Swede's  dominion,  towards    immediate  cohefion  of  parts  in  the  fame  qnantum  ;  by 


the  pole,  there  is  no  name  for  adultery.  They  thought 
it  an  offence  man  could  not  commit  againll  man  ;  and 
have  no  word  to  exprefs  it  in  their  language.  The 
unpolilhed  Lapland  peafant,  with  thefe  thoughts,  is, 
as  a  human  creature,  much  more  refpeftable  than  the 
gay  Briton,  whofe  heart  is  flained  with  vices,  and  e« 
ftranged  from  natural  affeAion  ;  and  he  is  happier. 
The  perfeft.  confidence  mutually  repofed  between  him 
and  the  honeft  partner  of  his  breaft,  entails  a  fatisfac- 
tion  even  in  the  lowcft  poverty.    It  gilds  the  humble 


others,  a  mode  of  body,  whereby  its  extremities  be* 
come  one  ;  and  by  othtrs,  a  ftatc  of  body  refiilting 
from  the  mutual  implication  of  its  parts.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  continuity,  mathematical  and  phyfical. 
The  firft  is  merely  imaginary,  fince  it  fuppofes  real  or 
phyfical  parts  where  there  are  none.  The  other,  or  phy- 
fical continuity,  is  that  ftate  of  two  or  more  particles, 
in  which  their  parts  are  fo  mutually  implicated  as  to 
conftitute  one  uninterrupted  quantity  or  continuum. 
CONTINUO,  in  mulk:,  fignifies  the  thorough  baftj 


heart,  and  lights  the  cabin  ;  their  homely  meal  is  a  as  b^i/fo  contlnm  is  the  continual  or  thorough  bafs, 
facrifice  of  thanks,  and  every  breath  of  fmoke  arifes  which  is  fometimes  marked  in  mufic-books  by  the  let- 
in  incenfe.    If  hand  be  laid  upon  hand,  it  is  fure  af-  ters  B.  C. 

feftion;  and  if  fome  infant  plays  about  their  knees,       CONTOBABDITES,  a  feft  in  the  fixth  century, 

they  look  upon  him  and  upon  each  other  with  a  de-  Their  firft  leader  was  Severus  of  Antioch  ;   who  was 

light  that  greatnefs  feldom  knows,  becaufe,  it  feels  fucceeded  by  John  the  grammarian  furnamed  Philo- 

diftruft.  ponus,  and  one  Theodofius  whofe  followers  were  alfo 

CONTINENT,  in  general,  an  appellation  given  to  called  TbeoJofians.    Part  of  them,  who  were  willing  to 

things  continued  without  interruption  ;  in  which  fenfe  receive  a  book  compofed  by  Theodofius  on  the  Tri- 

we  fay,  continent  fever,  &c.  nity,  made  a  feparate  body,  and  were  called  Conto- 

CoNTiNENT,  in  geography,  a  great  extent  of  land  babdiies,  from  fome  place,  which  Nicephorus  does  not 

not  interrupted  by  feas,  in  contradiftinftion  to  ifland  mention,  but  which  muft  apparently  have  been  thd 

and  peninfula,  &c.    See  GtOGRAPHV.  — Sicily  is  faid  place  where  they  held  their  affemblies.    The  Conto- 

to  have  been  anciently  torn  from  the  continent  of  Ita-  babdites  allowed  of  no  bifliops  ;  which  is  the  only  cir- 


ly ;  and  it  is  an  old  tradition,  which  fome  of  our  an- 
tiquaries ft  ill  have  a  regard  to,  that  Britain  was  for- 
merly a  part  of  the  continent  of  France. 

The  world  is  ufually  divided  into  two  great  con- 
tinents, the  bid  and  the  new.  Whether  there  exifts 
in  the  fouthem  hem'ifphere  another  continent,  or  the 
whole  be  only  an  immenfe  watery  region,  is  a  quef- 
tion  that  for  near  three  centuries  has  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  learned  as  well  as  the  commercial 
world,  and  given  rife  to  many  interefting  voyages 
and  difcoveries  ;  concerning  which,  fee  the  article 
South  Sea, 

CONTINGENT,  fomething.  cafual  or  unufuaL 
Hence  future  contingent,  denotes  a  conditional  event 


cumftance  eiven  us  concerning  them, 

CON  rOR,  Condor,  or  Cundur,  the  American 
name  of  a  fpecies  of  Vultur. 

CONTORSION,  in  general,  fignifies  the  a<£lion  of 
twifting  or  wrefting  a  member  of  the  body  out  of 
its  natural  fituation.  Rope-dancers  accuftom  themfelves 
to  contorfions  of  their  limbs  from  their  youth,  to  render 
the  fibres  of  their  articulations  lax,  and  fupple  to  all 
kinds  of  poftures. 

CoNTORSioN,  in  medicine,  has  many  fignifications. 
I.  It  denotes  the  iliac  paffion.  2.  An  incomplete  dif- 
location,  when  a  bone  is  in  part,  ljut  not  entirely,  for- 
ced from  its  articulation.  3.  A  diflocation  of  the  ver- 
tebra;  of  the  back  fide- ways,  or  a  crookednefs  of  thefe 


which  may  or  may  not  happen,  according  as  circum-   vertebrae.    And,  4.  A  diforder  of  the  head,  in  which 


ftances  fall  out. 

Contingent,  is  alfo  a  term  of  relation  for  the 
quota  that  falls  to  any  perfon  upon  a  divifion.  Thus 
each  prince  of  Germany  in  time  of  war  is  to  furnifh  fo 


it  is  drawn  towards  one  fide,  either  by  a  fpafmodic  con- 
tra£lion  of  the  mufcles  on  the  fame  fide,  pr  a  palfy  of 
the  antagonift  mufcles  on  the  other. 

CONTORTiE,  the  name  of  the  30th  order  In  Lin- 
naeus'*- 
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CoBtour  naeus's  Fragments  of  a  natural  method,  confi'ling  of 
II       plants  which  have  a  fingle  petal  that  is  twifted  or 
Comraa.  j^^^j.  j.^^^    rpj^jg  ^^^^^  contains  the  following 

genera,  viz.  echites,  cerbera,  gardenia,  genipa,  mi- 
crocnemum,  nerium,  periploca,  ravvolfia,  tabernjemon- 
tana,vinca,  apocynum,  afclepias,  comeraria,  ceropegia, 
cynanchnm,  plumeria,  ftapelia. 

CONTOUR,  in  painting,  the  outline,  or  that  which 
defines  a  figure. 

A  great  part  of  the  flcill  of  the  painter  lies  in  mana- 
ging the  contours  well.  Contour,  with  the  Itahan 
painters,  figriifics  the  lineaments  of  the  face. 

CONTOURNE,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  when  a  beaft  is 
reprefented  ftanding  or  running  with  its  face  to  the  fi- 
rifter  fide  of  the  ef  ■utcheon,  they  being  always  fuppofed 
to  look  to  the  ricrht,  if  not  otherwife  exprefled. 

CONTOURNIATED,  a  term  among  antiquaries 
applied  to  raedids,  the  edgts  of  which  appear  as  if  turn- 
ed in  a  lath.  This  fort  of  work  feems  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  Greece  ;  and  to  have  been  defigned  to  perpe- 
tuate the  memories  of  great  men,  particularly  thofe 
who  had  bore  away  the  prize  at  the  folemn  games. 
Suclr  are  thofe  remaining  of  Homer,  Solon,  Euclid, 
Pythaa-orap,  Socrates,  and  feveral  athletse. 

CONTRABAND,  in  commerce,  a  prohibited  com- 
modity, or  merchandife  bought  or  fold,  imported  or 
exported,  in  prejudice  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  a 
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rifdiftion  ;  giving  each  of  the  parties  a  copy  thereof,  Contratfli 
tranfcribed  by  his  clerks  or  domeftic  regirters,  and  q^J^^^^ 


ftate,  or  the  public  prohibitions  of  the  fovereign.  Con- 
traband goods  are  not  only  liable  to  confifcation  them- 
felves,  but  alfo  fubjeiSl  all  other  allowed  merchandife 
found  with  them  in  the  fame  box,  bale,  or  parcel,  to- 
gether with  the  horfes,  waggons,  &c.  which  condu£l 
them.  There  are  contrabands  likewife,  which,  befides 
the  forfeiture  of  the  goods,  are  attended  with  feveral 
penalties  and  difabihties. 

CONTRACT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  mutual  con fent 
of  two  or  more  parties,  who  voluntarily  promifc  and 
oblige  themfelves  to  do  fomething  ;  pay  a  certain  fum, 
or  the  like.  AH  donations,  exchanges,  leafes,  &c.  are 
fo  many  different  contrafls. 

Contract  is  particularly  ufed  in  common  law,  for 
an  agreement  or  covenant  between  two,  with  a  law- 
ful confideration  or  caufe.  As,  if  I  fell  my  horfe  for 
money  ;  or  covenant,  in  confideration  of  L.  20,  to 
make  you  a  leafe  of  a  farm  ;  thefe  are  good  contrafts, 
becaufe  there  is  quid  pro  quo. 

Ufurious  Contract,  h  ?i  contxz^  to  pay  more  in- 
terelt  for  money  than  the  laws  allow.    See  Usury. 

Thofe  contrafts  are  faid  to  be  mtll  which  the  law 
prohibits  the  making  of;  fuch  are  all  contrafts  be- 
tween -  p' rfons  incapable  of  contrafting,  as  minors, 
rfligiouH,  lunatics,  wives  without  conftnt  of  their  huf- 
bands,  &c. 

Contract  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  inftrument  fn  writing, 
which  ferves  as  a  proof  of  the  confent  granted,  and  the 
obligation  palTed  between  the  parties. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  contrafts,  and  all  vo- 
luntary a^t«,  were  written,  either  by  the  parties  them- 
felves,  or  by  one  of  the  witnefles,  or  by  a  domeftic 
•fecretary  of  one  of  the  parties,  whom  they  called  a 
notary,  but  who  was  no  public  perJTon  as  among  us. 

The  contraft,  when  finifhed,  was  carried  to  the 
magiftrate,  who  gave  it  a  public  authority  by  receiv- 
ing it  inter  aSa^  into  the  number  of  afts  under  his  ju- 


fealed  with  his  feal.  Which  pradlice  paffrd  into 
France,  where  it  obtained  a  long  time. 

CONTRACTILE  force,  that  property  or  powet 
inherent  in  certain  bodies,  whereby,  when  extended, 
they  arc  enabled  to  draw  themfelvcs  up  again  to  their 
former  dimenfions. 

CONTRACTION,  in  phyfics,  the  dlminifhing 
the  extent  or  dimenfions  of  a  body,  or  the  caufing  its 
parts  to  approach  nearer  to  each  other;  in  which 
fcnfe  it  ftands  oppofed  to  dilatation  or  expanfion. 

Contraction  is  frequently  ufed,  by  anatomical 
writers,  to  exprefs  the  fhrinking  up  of  a  fibre,  or  an 
aflcmblage  of  fibres,  when  extended. 

Convulfions  and  fpafms  proceed  from  a  preternatural 
•contraftlon  of  the  fibres  of  themufclcs  of  the  partcon- 
vtilfed.  On  the  contrary,  paralytic  dilorders  gei'ierally 
proceed  from  a  too  great  laxnefs  of  the  fibres  of  the 
parts  affedled  ;  or  from  the  want  of  that  degree  of 
contraftion  neceffary  to  perform  the  natural  motion  or 
aftlon  of  the  part.  In  the  firft,  therefore,  the  animal 
fpirits  are  fuppofed  to  flow,  either  in  too  great  a  quan- 
tity, or  irregularly  ;  and,  in  the  laft,  the  animal  fpirits 
are  either  denied  a  free  paffage  into  the  part  affected, 
or  the  tenfion  of  the  fibrillas  is  fuppofed  infufficient  to 
promote  the  circulation. 

Contraction,  in   grammar,  is   the  reducing  of 
two  fylldbles  into  one,  as  canU  for  cannot,  JJjould'Ji  for 
Jhoiudeft,  Sec. 

CONTRADICTION,  a  fpecies  of  dlreft  oppcfi- 
tion,  wherein  one  thing  is  found  diametrically  oppo- 
fite  to  another. 

CONTRADICTORY  propositions,  are  oppo- 
fites,  one  of  which  imports  a  mere  and  naked  denial 
of  the  other. 

Seeming  contradiftories  is  when  the  members  of  a 
period  quite  difagree  in  appearance  and  found,  but 
perfeftly  agree  and  are  confiftent  in  fenfe  :  thus, 

"  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death  ; 
"  The.  valiant  never  tafte  of  death  but  once." 

Shakespeare. 

CONTRAFISSURE,  in  furgery,  a  kind  of  frac- 
ture, or  fiffure,  in  the  cranium,  which  fometimes  hap- 
pens on  the  fide,oppofite  to  that  which  received  the 
blow,  or,  at  leaft,  at  fome  diftance  from  it. 

CONTRAINDICATION,  in  medicine,  is  an  in- 
dication which  forbids  that  to  be  done  which  the  malu 
fcope  of  a  difeafe  points  out. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  in  the  cure  of  a  difeafe  a  vomit 
were  judged  proper;  if  the  patient  be  fubjefl  to  a  vo- 
miting of  blood,  it  is  a  fuflicient  contraindication  as  to 
its  exhibition, 

CONTRARIETY,  an  oppofitlon  between  two 
things,  which  imports  their  being  contrary  to  one 
another  ;  and  confifts  in  this,  that  one  of  the  term»3 
implies  a  negation  of  the  other,  either  mediately  or 
immediately  ;  fo  that  contrariety  may  be  faid  to  be 
the  contraft,  or  oppofitlon  of  two  things,  one  of 
which  imports  the  abfence  of  the  otlier,  as  love 
and  hatred. 

CONTRAST;  oppofition  or  difEmilitude  of  figures, 
by  which  one  contributes  to  the  vifibility  or  effeA  of 
the  others.    See  Resemblance. 
5  Contrast, 
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»    Contraft      Contrast,  in  painting  and  fculpturff,  cxprefles  an 

_  "  ,,  oppofition  or  difFerence  of  pofition,  attitude,  l^c.  of 
Controller.  r  ^  •    j  ^        i         •  • 

y  two  or  more  ngures,  contrived  to  make  variety  in  a 

painting,  Ofc.  as  where,  in  a  groupe  of  three  figures, 
one  is  fliown  before,  another  behind,  and  another  fide- 
ways,  they  are  faid  to  be  in  contraft. 

The  contraft  is  not  only  to  be  obferved  in  the  pofi- 
tion ©f  feveral  figures,  but  alfo  in  that  of  the  fever al 
members  of  the  fame  figure  :  thus,  if  the  right  arm 
advance  fartheft,  the  right  leg  is  ta  be  hindermoft ;  if 
.the  eye  be  direfted  one  way,  the  arm  to  go  the  con- 
trary way,  £5'^.  The  contrail  muft  be  purfued  even  in 
the  drapery. 

Contrast,  in  architecture,  is  to  avoid  the  repe- 
tition of  the  fame  thing,  in  order  to  pleafe  by  va- 
riety. 

CONTRATE- WHEEL,  in  watch-work,  that  next 
to  the  crown,  the  teeth  and  hoop  whereof  lie  contrary 
to  thofe  of  the  other  wheels,  from  whence  it  takes  its 
name.    See     at ch- Making. 

CONTRAVALLATION,  or  the  Line  Contra- 
vALLATiON,  in  fortificatiou,  a  trench  guarded  with 
a  parapet,  and  ufually  cut  round  about  a  place  by  the 
befiegers,  to  fecure  themfelves  on  that  fide,  and  to 
ftop  the  faUies  of  the  garrifon.  See  Fortifica- 
tion. 

CONTRAVENTION,  in  law,  a  man's  failing  to 
difcharge  his  word,  obHgalion,  duty,  or  ths  laws  or 
cuftoms  of  the  place. 

CONTRAYERVA,  in  botany.  See  Dorstenia. 

CONTRE,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation  given  to  fe- 
veral bearings,  on  account  of  their  cutting  the  fiiield 
contrary  and  oppofite  ways :  thus  we  meet  with  con- 
tre-bend,  contre-chevron,  contre-pale,  £ffc.  when  there 
are  two  ordinaries  of  the  fame  nature  oppofite  to  each 
other,  fo  as  colour  may  be  oppofed  to  metal,  and  me- 
tal to  colour. 

CONTRIBUTION,  the  payment  of  each  perfon's 
quota  of  the  part  he  is  to  bear  in  fome  impofition,  or 
common  expence.  See  Contingent,  l!Sc. — Contri- 
lautions  are  either  involuntary,  as  thofe  of  taxes  and 
impofts  ;  or  voluntary,  as  thofe  of  expences  for  carry- 
ing on  fome  undertaking  for  the  intereft  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Contributions,  in  a  military  fenfe,  are  impofi- 
tlons  paid  by  frontier  countries  to  fecure  themfelves 
from  being  plundered,  and  ruined  by  the  enemy's 
,army.  The  peafants  till  their  ground  under  the  faith 
of  contributions,  as  fecurely  as  in  time  of  profound 
peace. 

CONTRITION,  in  theology,  a  forrow  for  our 
fine,  refuking  from  the  refleftion  of  having  offended 
Ood,  from  the  fole  confideration  of  his  goodnefs,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  punifliment  due  to  the  trefpafs, 
and  attended  with  a  fincere  refolution  of  reforming 
them.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  conterere,  to 
break  or  bruife. 

CONTROL  Is  properly  a  double  regifter  kept  of 
afts,  iifues,  &c.  of  the  officers  or  commiliioners  in  the 
revenue,  army,  &c.  in  order  to  perceive  the  true  fl.:ite 
thereof,  and  to  certify  the  truth,  and  the  due  keeping 
©f  the  a£ls  fubjeft  to  the  enregillerment. 

CONTROLLER,  an  officer  appointed  to  control 
ar  overfee  the  accounts  of  other  officers  ;  and,  on  oc- 
90.  I 
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cafioo,  to  certify  whether  or  no  things  have  been  con-  Controlkr 
trolled, or  examined.  II 

In  Britain  we  have  feveral  officers  of  this  name  ;  ^'^"v^"^- 
as  controller  of  the  king's  houfe,  controller  of  the      "  ' ,  j. 
navy,  controller- of  the  cuftoms,  controller  of  the 
mint,  &c. 

Controller  of  the  Hanaper,  an  officer  that  attends 
the  lord  chancellor  daily,  in  term  and  in  feal-time,  to 
take  all  things  fealed  in  leathern  bags  from  the  clerks 
of  the  hanaper,  and  to  make  the  number  and  effisft 
thereof,  and  enter  them  in  a  book,  with  all  the  du- 
ties belonging  to  the  king  and  other  officers  for  the 
fame,  and  fo  charge  the  clerk  of  the  hanaper  with 
them. 

Controller  of  the  Houfehold,  the  fecond  officer  un- 
der the  lord  -fteward.  The  name  of  his  office  comes 
from  the  French  word  contrerouler.  His  office  is  to 
control  the  accounts  and  reckonings  of  the  Green 
Cloth,  of  which  board  he  is  always  a  member..  He 
carries  a  white  ftaff,  and  is  always  one  of  the  privy- 
council.  He  has  L.  X07  :  17  :6  a-year  wages,  and 
L.  1092  :  2  ;  6  board-wages. 

Controller  of  the  Pipe,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer, 
that  makes  out  a  fummons  twice  every  year,  to  levy 
the  farms  and  debts  of  the  pipe.  See  Pipe  and  Ex- 
chequer. 

Controllers  of  the  Pells,  two  officers  of  the  exche- 
quer, who  are  the  chamberlain's  clerks,  and  keep  a 
control  of  the  pell  of  receipts,  and  goings  out. 

CONTUMACY,  in  law,  a  refufal  to  appear  in  court 
when  legally  fummoned,  or  the  difobedience  to  the 
rules  and  orders  of  a  court  having  power  to  punilh 
fuch  offence. 

CONTUSION,  in  medicine  and  furgery,-  any  hurt 
of  the  body  that  is  inflidted  by  a  blunt  inflrument. 
See  Surgery. 

CONVALESCENCE,  in  medicine,  the  infenfible 
recovery  of  health  ;  or  that  ftate  in  which,  after  the 
cure  of  a  diforder,  the  body  which  has  been  reduced, 
has  not  yet  regained  its  vigour,  but  begins  to  refume 
its  powers.  Proper  aliments  conduce  to  the  re-efta- 
bliramerit  of  the  languid  faculties  ;  but  as  the  tone  of 
the  bowels  is  weakened,  the  digeftive  faculty  is  not 
equal  to  its  office,  \vhich  is  fliown  by  light  fweats  over 
the  whole  body  ;  and  the  fraalleft  excefs  in  this  re  - 
fpedl  is  oftentimes  the  occafion  of  dangerous  relapfes. 
A  perfon  in  this  ftate  is  like  a  taper  relumined,  which 
the  leaft  degree  of  wind  is  fufficlent  to  extinguifti.  . 

CONV  ALL  ARIA,  or  Lily  of  the  Valley,  in  bo- 
tany, a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  In  tlf-  natural 
method  ranking  under  Sarmentacea,  or  iith  order. 
The  corolla  is  fexfid  ;  the  berry  fpotted  and  trllocu- 
lar.  The  fpecies  are  eight,  three  of  which  are  natives 
of  Britain,  •vi%.  the  maialis,  or  may-lily  ;  the  multi- 
flora,  or  folomon's-feal ;  and  the  polygonatum,  or 
fwett-fmelHng  folomon's-feal.  They  are  plants  of  con- 
fiderable  beauty,  and  may  eafily  be  propagated  by  their 
creeping  roots. 

CONVENARUM  urbs,  or  Lugdunum,  (anc. 
geog. )  a  town  of  the  Convenae,  a  people  of  Gallia 
Narbonenfis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  Its  origin 
was  owing  to  the  Sertorian  war,  Pompey  compelling 
the  robbers  of  the  Pyrenees  and  fugitive  flaves  to  fet- 
tle 
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tic  there,  (Fiiny).  It  flood  near  the  head  of  the  Ga- 
ronne. Now  St  Bertrand,  in  Gafcony.  E.  Long.  30', 
Lat.  43°  15'. 

CONVENTICLE,  a  diminutive  of  convent ;  de- 
noting, properly,  a  cabal,  or  fecret  affembly,  of  a  part 
of  the  monks  of  a  convent,  to  make  a  brigue  or  party 
in  the  eledliou  of  an"  abbot.  From  the  ill  ufe  of  thefe 
affemblies,  the  word  is  come  into  difrepute  ;  and  now 
flands  for  any  mifchlevous,  feditious,  or  irregular  af- 
fembly. F.  Doucine  obferves,  the  occidentals  always 
efteemed  the  fifth  general  council  an  unlawful  conven- 
ticle. 

The  term  conventicle  is  faid,  by  fome,  to  have  been 
firfl  applied  in  England  to  the  fchools  of  Wickliff,  and 
has  been  fince  ufed  to  fignify  the  religious  aflemblies 
of  all  in  that  country  who  do  not  conform  to  the  efla- 
blifiied  doftrines  and  worfnip  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. 

By  22  Car.  II.  cap.  i.  it  i?  enadled.  That  if  any 
perfons  of  the  age  of  16  years,  fubjefts  of  this  king- 
dom, fhall  be  prefent  at  any  conventicle,  where  there 
are  five  or  more  affembled,  they  fhall  be  fined  5  s.  for 
the  firfl  offence,  and  I  OS.  for  the  fecond  ;  and  per- 
fons preacliing  incur  a  penalty  of  L.  20.  Alfo  fuffer- 
Jng  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  a  houfe,  &c.  is  liable  to 
L.  20  penalty.  Juflices  of  peace  have  power  to  enter 
fuch  houfes,  and  feize  perfons  affembled.  See.  And  if 
they  negleft  their  duty,  they  fliall  forfeit  L.  100.  And 
if  any  conftable,  &c.  know  of  fuch  meetings,  and  do 
not  inform  a  juflice  of  peace,  or  chief  magiflrate,  &c. 
he  fhall  forfeit  L.5.  But  the  ifl  W.  and  M.  cap  18. 
ordains,  that  proteilant  diffenters  fhall  be  exempt  from 
penalties :  though,  if  they  meet  in  a  houfe  with  the 
doors  locked,  barred,  or  bolted,  fuch  diffenters  fhall 
have  no  benefit  from  i  W.  and  M.  Officers  of  the 
government,  &c.  prefent  at  any  conventicle,  at  which 
there  fhall  be  ten  perfons,  if  the  royal  family  be  not 
prayed  for  in  exprefs  words,  fhall  forfeit  L.40  and  be 
difabled  ;  (Stat.  10  Anne,  cap.  2.) 

CONVENTION,  a  treaty,  contra6l,  or  agreement 
between  two  or  more  parties. 

Convention  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  an  extraordi- 
nary affembly  of  parliament,  or  the  eltates  of  the  realm, 
held  without  the  king's  writ  Of  this  kind  was  the 
convention  parliament  which  reflored  Charles  II.  This 
parliament  met  above  a  month  before  his  return,  and 
fat  full  feven  months  after  his  reftoration,  and  enafted 
feveral  laws  flill  in  force,  which  were  confirmed  by 
ftat.  13  Car.  II.  c.  7.  and  c.  14.  Such  alfo  was  the 
convention  of  eflates  in  1688,  who,  upon  the  retreat 
of  king  James  II.  came  to  a  conclufion  that  he  had 
abdicated  the  throne,  and  that  the  right  of  fucceffion 
devolved  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary  ;  where- 
upon their  affembly  expired  as  a  convention,  and  was 
converted  into  a  parliament. 

Contention  of  FJlafes,  in  Scotland,  was  partly  of 
the  nature  of  a  parliament ;  but  differing  in  this,  that 
the  former  could  only  lay  on  taxes,  while  parliament 
could  both  impofe  taxts  and  make  laws. 
.  CONVENTUAL,  fomething  belonging  to  a  con- 
vent or  raonaflery.  See  Monastery,  and  Coeno- 
bite. 

Conventual  is  particularly  ufed  for  a  religious 
"who  aftually  refides  in  a  convent ;  in  contradiflinftion 
to  thofe  who  are  oiil^  gueHs,  or  are  entertained  thece^ 
.  Vol.  V.  Part  I. 
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or  In  pofTefTion  of  benefices  depending  on  the  houfe.  ConventtB 
See  Monk.  * 

CONVENTUS  juRiDici,  were  courts  of  juflice 
tflablifhed  in  the  Roman  provinces  ;  with  a  refort  or 
extent  of  jurifditlion,  circumfcribed  and  confined 
within  certain  limits  of  diftri6l,  whither  all  who  were 
of  the  refort  were  to  repair  for  juflice.  The  unfea- 
fonable  aflFeftatiOn  of  changing  forms  of  war  into  forms 
of  civil  courts,  proved  the  ruin  of  Varus  and  of  three 
legions  in  Germany,  (Florus).  Conventunt  agere,  is  to 
hold  a  court  of  jullice. 

CONVERGING  or  Convergent  Lines,  in  geo- 
metry, are  fuch  as  continually  approach  nearer  one 
another,  or  whofe  diflances  become  flill  lefs  and  lefs. 
Thefe  are  oppofed  to  divergent  lines,  the  diflances  of 
which  become  continually  greater :  thofe  lines  which 
converge  one  way,  diverge  the  other. 

Converging  Rays,  in  optics,  thofe  rays  that,  iffuing 
from  divers  points  of  an  objeft,  incline  towards  ano- 
ther, till  at  lafl  they  meet  and  crofs,  and  then  be- 
come diverging  rays. 

CONVERSATION,  or  discourse,  fignifies  ai> 
interlocution  between  two,  or  among  more  perfons  j 
with  this  diflindlion,  that  converfation  is  ufed  for  any 
general  intercourfe  of  fentiments  whatever,  whereas  a 
difcourfe  means  a  converfation  limited  to  fome  parti- 
cular fubjedl. 

There  is  no  part,  perhaps,  of  focial  life  which  af- 
fords more  real  fatisfattion  than  thofe  hours  which 
one  paffes  in  rational  and  unreferved  converfation. 
That  converfation,  however,  may  anfwer  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  defigned,  the  parties  who  are  to  join  in 
it  mufl  come  together  with  a  determined  refolution  to 
pleafe,  and  to  be  pleafed. 

In  the  condudl  of  it,  be  not  eager  to  interrupt  o- 
thers,  or  uneafy  at  being  yourfelf  interrupted  ;  fince 
you  fpeak  either  to  amufe  or  inflrucl  the  company,  or 
to  receive  thofe  benefits  from  it.  Give  all,  therefore, 
leave  to  fpeak  in  turn.  Hear  with  patience,  and  an- 
fwer with  precifion.  Inattention  is  ill  manners ;  it 
fliows  contempt  ;  and  contempt  is  never  forgiven. 

Trouble  not  the  company  with  your  own  private 
concerns,  as  you  do  not  love  to  be  troubled  with  thofe 
of  others.  Yours  are  as  little  to  them  as  theirs  are  to 
you.  You  will  need  no  other  rule  whereby  to  judge 
of  this  matter. 

Contrive,  but  with  dexterity  and  propriety,  that 
each  perfon  may  have  an  opportunity  of  difcourfing 
on  the  fubjeft  with  which  he  is  befl  acquainted.  He 
will  be  pleafed,  and  you  will  be  informed.  By  obfer-j 
ving  this  rule,  every  one  has  it  in  his  power  to  aflifl 
in  rendering  converfation  agreeable  ;  fince,  though  he 
may  not  choofe,  or  be  qualified,  to  fay  much  himfelf, 
he  can  propofe  queflions  to  thofe  who  arg  able  to  an- 
fwer them. 

Avoid  flories,  unlefs  fhort,  pointed,  and  quite  a-pro~ 
pos.  He  who  deals  in  them,  fays  Swift,  mufl  either 
have  a  very  large  flock,  or  a  good  memory,  or  mufl 
often  change  his  company.  Some  have  a  fet  of  them 
ftrung  together  hke  onions  ;  they  take  poffeffion  of 
the  converfation  by  an  early  introdudlion  of  one,  and 
then  you  mufl  have  the  whole  rope  ;  and  there  is  an 
end  of  every  thing  elfe,  perhaps,  for  that  meeting, 
though  you  may  have  heard  all  twenty  times  before.  . 

Talk  often,  but  not  long.  The  talent  of  harangu* 
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Converfa-  ing  private  company  is  infupportable.  Senators  and 
barrifters  are  apt  to  be  guilty  of  this  fault  ;  and  mem- 
Convevt.  ^^^'^         never  harangue  in  the  houfe,  will  often  do 

Ci  it  out  of  the  houfe.     If  the  majority  of  the  company 

be  natui-ally  filent,  or  cautious,  the  converfation  will 
flag,  unlefs  it  be  often  renewed  by  one  among  them 
who  can  ftart  new  fubjefts.  Forbear,  however,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  broach  a  fecond  before  the  firft  is  out,  left 
your  ftock  fhould  not  latt,  and  you  fhould  be  obliged 
to  come  back  to  the  old  barrel.  There  are  thofe  who 
will  repeatedly  crofs  upon  and  break  into  the  conver- 
fation with  a  frefh  topic,  till  they  have  touched  upon 
all,  and  exhauftednone.  Economy  here  is  neceffary  for 
moft  people. 

Laugh  not  at  your  own  wit  and  humour  ;  leave  that 
to  the  company. 

'\yhen  the  converfation  is  flowing  in  a  ferious  and 
tifeful  channel,  never  interrupt  it  by  an  ill-timed  jeft. 
The  fl:ream  is  fcattered,  and  cannot  be  again  colle£l- 
ed. 

Difcourfe  not  in  a  whifper,  or  half-voice,  to  your 
jiext  neighbour.  It  is  ill-breeding,  and,  in  fome  de- 
gree, a  fraud ;  converfation-ftock  being,  as  one  has 
well  obferved,  a  joint  and  common  property. 

In  reflcftions  on  abfent  people,  go  no  farther  than 
you  would  go  if  they  were  prefent.  "  I  refolve  (fays 
bifliop  Beveridge)  never  to  fpeak  of  a  man's  virtues  to 
his  face,  nor  of  his  faults  behind  his  back  :" — A  gol- 
den rule  !  the  obfervation  of  which  would,  at  one 
ftroke,  banifli  flattery  and  defamation  from  the 
earth. 

CONVERSE,  in  mathematics.  One  propofition  is 
ealled  the  converfe  of  another,  when,  after  a  conclu- 
•  fion  is  drawn  from  fomething  fuppofed  in  the  converfe 
propofition,  that  conclufion  is  fuppofed  ;  and  then, 
that  which  in  the  other  was  fuppofed,  is  now  drawn 
as  a  conclufion  from  it :  thus,  when  two  fides  of  a  tri- 
angle are  equal,  the  angles  under  thefe  fides  are  equal; 
and,  on  the  converfe,  if  thefe  angles  are  equa-l,  the  two 
fides  are  equal. 

CONVERSION,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  implies  a  re- 
pentance for  a  temper  and  conduct  unworthy  our  na- 
ture, and  unbecoming  our  obligations  to  its  Author, 
and  a  refolution  to  aft  a  wifer  and  a  better  part  for 
the  future. 

Conversion,  in  war,  a  military  motion,  whereby 
the  front  of  a  battalion  is  turned  where  the  flank  was, 
in  cafe  the  battalion  is  attacked  in  the  flank. 

Conversion  of  Equations,  the  fame  with  redudlion 
©f  equations  by  multiplication.    See  Algebra. 

CONVERT,  a  perfon  who  has  undergone  a  con- 
verfion. 

Convert  is  chiefly  ufed  in  refpeft  of  changes  from 
one  religion,  or  religious  feft,  to  another.  Converts 
with  relation  to  the  religion  turned  to,  are  denominated 
apojiates  with  regard  to  that  they  have  relinquiflied. 

The  Jews  formerly  converted  to  Chrifl;ianity  in  Eng- 
land, were  called  converfos.  Henry  III.  built  them  a 
houfe  in  London,  and  allowed  them  a  competent  fub- 
fiftence  for  their  lives ;  which  houfe  was  called  domus 
ccnverforum.  But  the  number  afterwards  increafing, 
they  grew  a  burden  to  the  crown ;  upon  which  they 
were  diftributed  among  the  monafteries  :  and  after  the 
expulfion  of  the  Jews  under  Edward  III.  the  dovnis 
tonvxrjorum  was  given  for  keeping  of  the  rolls. 


Coiividion, 


Converts,  in  a  monafl^ic  fenfe,  are  lay-friars,  or  Convert! 
brothers,  admitted  for  the  fervice  of  the  houfe  ;  with- 
out orders,  and  not  allowed  to  fing  in  the  choir.  Till 
the  eleventh  century,  the  word  was  ufed  for  perfons 
who  embraced  the  monkifli  life  at  the  age  of  difcre- 
tion  ;  by  which  they  were  diftinguiflied  from  thofe  de- 
voted in  their  childhood  by  their  parents,  called  ollati. 
But  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  they  began  to  re- 
ceive into  monafteries  illiterate  perfons,  incapable  o£ 
being  clerks,  and  only  deftined  for  bodily  labour,  the 
fignification  of  the  word  was  neceflarily  changed. 
F.  Mabillon  obferves,  that  it  was  John  firft  abbot  of 
Vallombrofa  who  firft  introduced  thefe  brother-con- 
verts, diftinguiflied  by  their  ftate  from  the  monks  of 
the  choir,  who  were  then  either  clerks  or  capable  of 
becoming  fo. 

CONVEX,  an  appellation  given  to  the  exterior  fur-  ' 
face  of  gibbous  or  globular  bodies  ;  in  oppofition  to 
the  hollow  inner  furface  of  fuch  bodies,  which  is  called 
concave:  thus  we  fay,  a  convex  frieze,  lens,  mirror,, 
fuperficies,  &c. 

CONVEXITY,  the  exterior  furface  of  a  convex, 
/.  e.  gibbous  and  globular  thing  ;  in  oppofition  to  con- 
cavity, or  the  inner  furface,  which  is  hollow  or  de* 
prcfled.    See  Concave. 

The  word  is  of  particular  import  in  catoptrics  and 
dioptrics  ;  where  it  is  applied  to  mirrors  and  lenfes. 

A  convex  mirror  reprefents  its  images  fmaller  than 
the  objefts;  as  a  concave  one  reprefents  them  larger: 
a  convex  mirror  reflefts  the  rays  from  it,  diverging  ; 
and  therefore  difperfes  and  weakens  their  effedt  :  as 
a  concave  one  refiefts  them  converging,  fo  as  they 
concur  in  a  point,  and  have  their  effe£l  increafed:  and 
by  how  much  the  mirror  is  a  portion  of  a  fmaller 
fphere,  by  fo  much  does  it  diminifli  the  objefts,  and 
difperfe  the  rays  the  more.    See  Mirror. 

A  convex  lens  is  either  convex  on  both  fides,  called 
a  convexo-convex ;  or  it  is  plain  on  one  fide  and  con- 
vex on  the  other,  called  a  plano-convex ;  or  concave 
on  one  fide  and  convex  on  the  other,  called  a  con- 
vexo-concave, or  concavo-convex,  as  the  one  or  the 
other  fuface  prevails,  /.  e.  as  this  or  that  is  a  por- 
tion of  a  fmaller  fphere.  All  convex  lenfes  infleft  the 
rays  of  light  in  their  pafi'age,  I.  e.  fend  them  out  from 
their,  convex  furface  converging,  fo  as  that  they  con- 
cur in  a  point  or  focus.  Hence  all  convex  lenfes  mag- 
nify, i.  e.  reprefent  their  images  larger  than  their  ob- 
jedts;  and  this  the  more  as  they  are  portions  of  fmal- 
ler fpheres. 

CONVEYANCE,  in  law,  a  deed  or  inftrument  that 
pafles  land,  &c.  from  one  perfon  to  another. 

CONVICT,  in  common  law,  a  perfon  that  is  found 
guilty  of  an  ofl"ence  by  the  verdift  of  a  jury.  See 
the  following  article. 

CONVICTION,  in  law.  When  a  jury  has  given  ai 
verdift  upon  trial,  finding  the  prifoner  guilty,  he  is 
faid  to  be  conviBed  of  the  crime  whereof  he  ftands  in- 
difted.    See  Trial. 

When  the  offender  is  thus  coavifted,  there  are  two. 
collateral  circumftances  that  immediately  arife.  1.  On 
a  conviftion  in  general  for  any  felony,  the  reafonable- 
expences  of  profecution  are  by  ftatute  25  Geo. II.  c.  36.^ 
to  be  allowed  the  profecutor  out  of  the  county-ftock, 
if  he  petitions  the  judge  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  byr 
ftatute  27  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  poor  gerfons,  bound  over 
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ConviAion.  to  give  evidence,  are  likewife  intitled  to  be  paid  their 
u.  ■  y .  . '  charges,  as  well  without  conviftion  as  with  it.  2.  On 
a  conviftion  of  larciny  in  particular,  the  profecutor 
{hall  have  reftitution  of  his  goods  by  virtue  of  the 
ftatute  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1 1.  For  by  the  conamon  law 
there  was  no  reftitution  of  goods  upon  an  indiftment ; 
becaufe  it  is  at  the  fuit  of  the  king  only ;  and  there- 
fore the  party  was  enforced  to  bring  an  appeal  of 
robbery,  in  order  to  have  his  goods  again.  But,  it 
being  confidered  that  the  party  profecuting  the  offen- 
der by  indiftment,  deferves  to  the  full  as  much  en- 
couragement as  he  who  profecutes  by  appeal,  this  fta- 
tute was  made,  which  enafts,  that  if  any  perfon  be 
convifted  of  larciny  by  the  evidence  of  the  party  rob- 
bed, he  fliall  have  full  reftitution  of  his  money,  goods, 
and  chattels,  or  the  value  of  them  out  of  the  offend- 
er's goods,  if  he  has  any,  by  a  writ  to  be  granted  by 
the  juftices.  And  the  conftruftion  of  this  aft  having 
been  in  great  meafure  conformable  to  the  law  of  ap- 
peals, it  has  therefore  in  praftice  fuperfeded  the  ufe 
of  appeals  of  larciny.  For  inftance,  as  formerly  up- 
on appeals,  fo  now  upon  indiftments  of  larciny,  this 
writ  of  reftitution  ftiall  reach  the  goods  fo  ftolen,  not- 
withftanding  the  property  of  them  is  endeavoured  to 
be  altered  by  fale  in  market  overt.  And  though  this 
may  feem  fom.ewhat  hard  upon  the  buyer,  yet  the 
rule  of  law  is,  that  fpoliattis  debet  ante  omnia  rejlitui, 
efpecially  when  he  has  ufed  all  the  diligence  in  his 
power  to  convift  the  felon.  And,  fince  the  cafe  is 
reduced  to  this  hard  neceffity,  that  either  the  owner 
or  the  buyer  muft  fuffer ;  the  law  prefers  the  right 
of  the  owner,  who  has  done  a  meritorious  aft  by  pur- 
fuing  a  felon  to  condign  punifliment,  to  the  right  of 
the  buyer,  whofe  merit  is  only  negative,  that  he  has 
been  guilty  of  no  unfair  tranfaftion.  And  it  is  now 
ufual  for  the  court,  upon  the  conviftion  of  a  felon,  to 
order,  without  any  writ,  immediate  reftitution  of  fuch 
gTiods  as  arc  brought  into  court,  to  be  made  to  the 
feveral  profecutors.  Or  elfe,  fecondly,  without  fuch 
writ  of  reftitution,  the  party  may  peaceably  retake  his 
goods  wherever  he  happens  to  find  them,  unlefs  a  new 
property  be  fairly  acquired  therein.  Or,  laftly,  if  the 
felon  be  convifted  and  pardoned,  or  be  allowed  his 
clergy,  the  party  robbed  may  bring  his  aftion  of  tro- 
ver againft  him  for  his  goods,  and  recover  a  fatisfac- 
tion  in  damages.  But  fuch  aftion  lies  not  before  pro- 
fecution;  for  fo  felonies  would  be  made  up  and  healed: 
and  alfo  recaption  is  unlawful,  if  it  be  done  with  in- 
tention to  fmother  and  compound  the  larciny ;  it  then 
becoming  the  heinous  offence  of  theft-bote. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  when  a  perfon  is  convifted  of 
a  mifdemeanour,  which  principally  and  more  immedi- 
ately affefts  fome  individual,  as  a  battery,  imprlfon- 
ment,  or  the  hke,  for  the  court  to  permit  the  defen- 
dant to  /peak  ivith  the  profecutor,  before  any  judge- 
ment is  pronounced ;  and  if  the  profecutor  declares 
himfelf  fatisfied,  to  inflift  but  a  trivial  puniftiment. 
This  is  done  to  reimburfe  the  profecutor  his  expences, 
and  make  him  fome  private  amends,  without  the 
trouble  and  circuity  of  a  civil  aftion.  But  it  is  furely 
a  dangerous  praftice  :  and,  though  it  may  be  entruft- 
ed  to  the  prudence  and  difcretion  of  the  judges  in  the 
fuperior  courts  of  record,  it  ought  never  to  be  allow- 
e(J  in  local  or  inferior  jurifdiftions,  fuch  as  the  quar- 
tcr-feflions;  where  profccutions  for  affaults  are  by 


this  means  too  frequently  commenced,  rather  for  prl-  ConvIAion 
vate  lucre  than  for  the  great  ends  of  public  juftice.  _  H,  - 
Above  all,  it  fliould  never  be  fuffered,  where  the  te-  Xn."' 
ftimony  of  the  profecutor  himfelf  is  neceffary  to  con-  ■  .  ^  f 
vift  the  defendant :  for  by  this  means  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence are  entirely  fubverted  ;  the  profecutor  becomes 
in  effeft  a  plaintiff,  and  yet  is  fuffered  to  bear  witnels 
for  himfelf.  Nay,  even  a  voluntary  forgivenefs  by  the 
party  injured,  ought  not,  in  true  policy,  to  intercept 
the  ftroke  of  juftice.  "  This  (fays  an  elegant  writer 
who  pleads  with  equal  ftrength  for  the  certainty,  as 
for  the  lenity  of  puniftiment),  may  be  an  aft  of  good 
nature  and  humanity,  but  it  is  contrary  to  the  good  of 
the  public.  For  although  a  private  citizen  may  dif- 
penfe  with  fatisfaftion  for  his  private  injury,  he  can- 
not remove  the  neceflity  of  public  example.  The 
right  of  puniftiing  belongs  not  to  any  one  individual 
in  particular,  but  to  the  fociety  in  general,  or  to  the 
foverelgu  who  repreients  that  fociety ;  and  a  man 
may  renounce  his  own  portion  of  this  right,  but  he 
cannot  give  up  that  of  others." 

Conviction,  in  theology,  expreffes  the  firft  de- 
gree of  repentance,  wherein  the  finner  becomes  fen- 
libie  of  his  guilt,  of  the  evil  nature  of  fin,  and  of  the 
danger  of  his  own  ways. 

CONVOCATION,  an  afTcmbly  of  the  clergy  of 
England,  by  their  reprefentatives,  to  confult  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  matters.  It  is  held  during  the  feffion  of  par- 
Hament,  and  confifts  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  houfc. 
In  the  upper  lit  the  blftiops,  and  in  the  lower  the  in- 
ferior clergy,  who  are  reprefented  by  their  proftors ; 
confifting  of  all  the  deans  and  archdeacons,  of  one 
proftor  for  every  chapter,  and  two  for  the  clergy  of 
every  diocefe,  in  all  143  divines;  vi%.  22  deans,  53 
archdeacons,  24  prebendaries,  and  44  proftors  of  the 
dioceftan  clergy.  The  lower  houfe  choofes  its  prolo- 
cutor ;  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  take  care  that  the  mem- 
bers attend,  to  colleft  their  debates  and  votes,  and  to 
carry  their  refolutions  to  the  upper  houfe.  The  con . 
vocation  is  fummoned  by  the  king's  writ,  direfted  to 
the  archbifhop  of  each  province,  requiring  him  to  fum- 
mon  all  bifhops,  deans,  archdeacons,  &c. 

The  power  of  the  convocation  is  limited  by  a  fta- 
tute of  Henry  VIII.  They  are  not  to  make  any  ca- 
nons or  ecclefiaftical  laws  without  the  king's  licence  ; 
nor,  when  permitted  to  make  any,  can  they  put  them 
in  execution,  but  under  feveral  reftriftions.  They  have 
the  examining  and  cenfuring  all  heretical  and  fchifma- 
tical  books  and  perfons,  &c.  but  there  lies  an  appeal  to 
the  king  in  chancery,  or  to  his  delegates.  The.  clergy 
in  convocation,  and  their  fervants,  have  the  fame  pri- 
vileges as  members  of  parliament. 

Since  the  year  1665,  when  the  convocation  of  the 
clergy  gave  up  the  privilege  of  taxing  themfclves  to  . 
the  houfe  of  commons,  they  feldom  have  been  allowed 
to  do  any  bufinefs ;  and  are  generally  prorogued  from 
time  to  time  till  diffolved,  a  new  one  being  generally 
called  along  with  a  new  parliament.  The  only  equi- 
valent for  giving  up  the  privilege  of  taxing  themfelves, 
was  their  being  allowed  to  vote  at  eleftions  for  mem- 
bers to  the  houfe  of  commons,  which  they  had  not 
before. 

CONVOLUTION,  a  winding  motion,  proper  to 
the  trunks  of  fome  plants,  as  the  convolvulus,  or  bind- 
weed ;  the  clafpers  of  vines,  bryony,  &c. 
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GonvoW     CONVOLVULUS,  eind-weed:  A  genus  of  the 

 ^pentandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monogynia  clafs  of 

*  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
29th  order,  Campanacea.  The  corolla  is  campanulated 
atid  plaited  ;  there  are  two  ftigmata  ;  the  capfule  is 
bilocular,  and  the  cells  are  difpermous.  Of  this  genus 
there  is  a  great  number  of  fpecies,  the  moft  remarkable 
df  which  are  the  following. 

I.  The  fepium,  or  large  white  bind-weed,  is  often 
a  troublefome  weed  in  gardens,  when  its  roots  are  in- 
terwoven with  thofe  of  trees  and  fhrubs,  or  under 
hedges,  as  every  fmall  piece  of  root  is  apt  to  grow. 
It  flourifiies  under  moill  hedges,  and  hath  white  or 
purplirti  bloffoms.  2.  The  fcammonia,  or  Syrian  bind- 
weed, grows  naturally  in  Syria.  The  roots  are  thick, 
run  deep  into  the  ground,  and  are  covered  with  a 
dark  bark.  The  branches  extend  on  every  fide  to 
the  diftance  of  10  or  12  feet;  they  are  flender,  and 
trail  on  the  ground,  and  are  garnifhed  with  narrow, 
arrow-pointed  leaves.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale 
yellow,  and  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
two  fitting  upon  each  long  footftalk :  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  roundifh  feed-veffels,  having  three  cells  fil- 
led with  feeds.  3.  The  purpureus,  or  convolvulus 
major,  is  an  annual  plant  growing  naturally  in  Afia 
and  America,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Bri- 
tifh  gardens.  If  thefe  plants  are  properly  fupported, 
they  will  rife  10  or  12  feet  high  in  warm  fummers. 
There  are  three  or  four  lafting  varieties  :  the  moll 
common  hath  a  purple  flower ;  the  others  have  a 
white,  a  red,  or  a  whiiifh-blue  flower,  which  lail  hath 
white  feeds.  They  flower  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft, 
and  their  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  4.  The  nil,  or  blue 
bind-wetd,  rifes  with  a  twining  fl:alk  8  or  10  feet  high, 
garniflied  with  heart- fliaped  leaves,  divided  into  three 
lobes,  which  end  in  fliarp  points.  Thefe  are  woolly,  and 
ftand  upon  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  alfo  come  out 
on  long  foot-fl:alks,  each  fuftaining  two  flowers  of  a  very 
deep  blue  colour,  whence  their  name  of  anil  or  indigo. 
This  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  plants  of  the  genus  : 
it  flowers  all  the  latter  part  of  the  fummer  :  and  in 
good  feafons  the  feeds  ripen  very  well  in  the  open  air. 
5.  The  battatas,  or  Spanilh  potatoes,  hath  efculent 
roots,  which  are  annually  imported  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  where  they  are  greatly  cultivated  for  the 
table  ;  but  they  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open 
air  in  Britain.  Their  roots  are  like  the  common  po- 
tato, but  require  much  more  room  :  for  they  fend  out 
many  trailing  ftalks,  which  extend  fix  or  eight  feet 
every  way  ;  and  at  their  joints  fend  out  roots  which 
in  warm  countries  grow  to  be  very  large  bulbs ;  fo  that 
from  a  fingle  root  planted  40  or  50  large  potatoes  are 
produced.  6.  The  eanarienfis,  withfoft  woolly  leaves, 
is  a  native  of  the  Canaries  ;  but  hath  long  been  pre- 
fervedjn  the  Britilh  gardens.  It  hath  afl;rong  fibrous 
root,  from  whence  arife  feveral  twining  woody  ftalks, 
which,  where  they  have  fupport,  will  grow  more  than 
20  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong  heart-fliaped 
leaves,  which  arc  foft  and  hairy.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  feveral  ftanding 
upon  one  foot  (talk.  They  are  for  the  moft  part  of  a 
pale  blue;  but  there  is  a  variety  with  white  flowers. 
They  appear  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  and  fome- 
times  ripen  feeds  here.  7.  The  tricolor,  or  convolvu- 
lus minor,  is  a  native  of  Portugal  j  but  hath-long  been 
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cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  this  country.  It  is  an  an-  Convolvu- 
nual  plant,  which  hath  feveral  thick  herbaceous  ftalks 
growing  about  two  feet  long,  which  do  not  twine  like  * 
the  other  forts,  but  decline  toward  the  ground,  upon 
which  many  of  the  lower  branches  lie  proilrate  ;  they 
are  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  fit  clofe 
to  the  branches :  the  footftalks  of  the  flowers  come 
out  juft  above  the  leaves  of  the  fame  joint,  and  at  the 
fame  fide  of  the  ftalks.  They  are  about  two  inches 
long,  each  fuftaining  one  large  open  bell-fliaped  flower, 
which  in  fome  is  of  a  fine  blue  colour  with  a  white 
bottom  ;  in  others  they  are  pure  white,  and  fome  are 
beautifully  variegated  with  both  colours.  The  white 
flowers  are  fuccceded  by  white  feeds,  and  the  blue 
by  dark-coloured  feeds ;  which  difference  is  pretty 
conftant.  8.  The  foldanella,  or  fea-bindweed,  ftyled 
alfo  brajfica  marina,  grows  naturally  on  the  fea-beaches . 
in  many  parts  of  England,  but  cannot  be  long  pre- 
ferved  in  gardens.  It  hath  many  fmall  white  ftringy 
roots,  which  fpread  wide  and  fend  out  feveral  weak 
trailing  branches.  Thefe  twine  about  the  neighbour- 
ing plants  like  thofe  of  the  common  bindweed,  gar- 
niihed  with  kidney-fhaped  leaves  hke  thofe  of  the  lef- 
fer  celandine.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  fide 
of  the  branches  at  each  joint.  They  are  of  a  reddifh 
purple  colour,  and  appear  in  July.  They  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  round  capfules,  having  three  cells,  each  con- 
taining one  black  feed.  9.  The  turpethum  is  a  native 
of  the  iflaiid  of  Ceylon.  This  hath  flefhy  thick  roots 
which  fpread  far  in  the  ground,  and  abound  with  a 
milky  juice  that  flows  out  when  the  roots  are  broken- 
or  wounded,  and  foon  hardens  into  a  refinous  fubttance 
when  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air.  From  the  root  fhoot 
forth  many  twining  branches,  which  twift  about  each, 
other,  or  the  neighbouring  plants,  like  the  common, 
bindweed.  They  are  garnifhed  with  heart-fhaped 
leaves  that  are  foft  to  the  touch,  like  thofe  of  the 
marfhmallow.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  joints 
on  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  feveral  ftanding  together  on 
the  fame  footftalk  :  they  are  white,  and  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  common  great  bindweed,  and  are  fucceed- 
ed  by  round  capfules,  having  three  cells  containing 
two  feeds  each.  io.  The  jalappa,  or  jalap,  ufed  in. 
medicine,  is  a  native  of  Haleppo  in  Spanifli  America, 
fituated  between  La  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico.  It  hath: 
a  large  root  of  an  oval  form,  which  is  full  of  a  milky 
juice;  from  which  come  out  many  herbaceous  twining 
ftalks  rifing  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  va- 
riable leaves  ;  fome  of  them  being  heart-fhaped,  {others, 
angular,  and  fome  oblong  and  pointed.  They  are 
fmooth,  and  ftand  upon  long  footftalks  :.  the  flowers, 
art  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  greater  bind  weedy , 
each  footftalk  fupporting  only  one  flower. 

Culture.  The  firft  and  fecond  ^rts  are  propagated, 
by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  a  border  of  light 
earth.  The  fecond  fort  muft  have  fome  tall  ftakes, 
placed  near  them  for  their  branches  to  twine  about, 
otherwife  they  will  fpread  on  the  ground  and  make  a 
bad  appearance.  The  thiri  fort  is  annual,  and  mult 
be  propagated  by  feeds  fown  on  a  hot- bed  in  the 
fpring,  and  towards  the  end  of  May  they  ftiould  be 
planted  out  in  warm  borders,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  former.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  fome- 
times  propagated  in  this  country.  The  roots  mutt  be 
planted  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring;  and'  if  the  plants - 
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are  covered  in  bad  Weather  witli  gUfTes,  tfiey  will  pro- 
duce flowers  and  feme  fmall  b'.ilbs  from  the  joints  of 
the  ftalks  :  but  if  they  are  expofed  to  the  open  air,  they 
feldom  grow  to  any  fize.  The  fifth  is  propagated  by 
laying  down  the  young  flioots  in  the  fpring,  which 
generally  put  out  roots  in  three  or  four  months  :  they 
may  tlien  be  taken  from  the  old  plants,  and  each  pla- 
ced in  a  feparate  pot,  which  is  to  be  fet  in  the  (hade 
till  thty  have  taken  new  root  ;  after  which  they  may 
be  placed  with  other  hardy  green-houfe  plants  till  au- 
tumn, when  they  ihould  be  removed  into  the  green- 
houfe,  and  afterwaroTj  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
myrtles  and  other  green-houfe  plants.  The  turbith 
and  jalap  are  too  tender  to  live  in  this  country,  unlefs 
they  are  conftantly  kept  in  a  (love.  The  other  fpe- 
cies  require  no  particular  directions  for  their  cultiva- 
tion. 

Ujh,  The  root  of  the  ftrft  fort  is  a  very  acrid  pur- 
gative to  the  human  race,  but  is  eaten  by  hogs  in  large 
quantities  without  any  detriment.  The  infpiffated  juice 
ot  the  fecond  fpecies  is  ufed  in  medicine  as  a  ftrong 
purgative  ;  as  are  alfo  the  roots  of  the  jalappa  and 
turpethum.  The  foldanella  has  likewife  been  ufed 
■with  the  fame  intention.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  juice, 
or  a  drachm  of  the  powder,  is  an  acrid  purge.  The 
1-eaves  applied  externally  are  faid  to  diminifh  dropficai 
fwellings  of  the  feet.     See  Scammony,  Jalap,  and 

TuRPETH. 

CONVOY,  in  naval  affairs,  one  or  more  fhips  of 
war,  employed  to  accompany  and  proteft  merchant 
fhips,  cind  prevent  their  being  infulted  by  pirates,  or 
the  enemies  of  the  Itate  in  time  of  war. 

Convoy,  in  military  matters,  a  body  of  men  that 
guard  any  fupply  of  men,  money»  ammunition,  or  pro- 
vifions,  conveyed  by  land  into  a  town,  army,  or  the 
like,  in  time  of  war. 

CONUS,  a  CONE,  in  botany  :  a  fpecieS  of  fruit  or 
fcaly  feed-vefftl,  fo  termed  by  Tournefort  and  other 
botanifts.  Linnceus  has  fubllituted  strobilus  in  its 
place. 

CONVULSION,  a  preternatural  and  violent  con- 
fradlion  of  the  membranous  and  mufcular  parts  of 
the  body.    See  (the  Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

CONWAY,  a  market-town  of  Caernarvonfhire  in 
North  Wales,  fituated  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
the  fame  name,  1 5  miles  wx'ft  of  St  Afaph.  W.  Long. 
3.  50.  N.  Lat.  53.  20. 

CONYZA,  FLEABANE  ;  a  genus  of  the  polyga- 
mia  fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngeneiia  clafs 
of  plants}  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  49th  order,  Compofittz.  The  pappus  is  fimple,  the 
calyx  imbricated  and  roundifhj  the  coroUulje  of  the 
radius  trilid.  There  are  19  fpecies,  none  of  which  me- 
rit any  particular  defcription. 

CONZA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  I- 
taly,  fttuated  on  the  farther  principate,  on  the  river 
Offanto,  50  miles  fouth-eaft  of  the  city  of  Naples. 
E,  Long.  i6.  o,  N.  Lat.  41.  o.  It  is  the  fee  of  an 
archbiOiop. 

COOK  (Sir  Anthony )j  defcended  from  Sir  Tho- 
mas Cook  lord  mayor  of  London,  was  born  in  1506, 
and  fnppofed  to  have  been  educated  at  Cambridge.  He 
was  fo  eminent  for  his  learning,  piety,  and  prudence, 
that  tlie  guardian*  of  king  Edward  VI.  appointed  him 


to  be  his  chief  iu^b'u^Slor  in  learning,  and  to  form  his 
manners.  He  had  four  daughters  ;  and  being  refol- 
ved  to  have  fons  by  education,  left  he  fhould  have 
none  by  birth,  he  taught  his  daughters  thofe  leiTons  by 
night  that  he  had  iuftilled  into  the  prince  by  day  :  he 
was  happy  in  his  endeavours,  as  they  proved  learned 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  equally  diftinguifhed  by  vir- 
tue, piety,  and  good  fortune.  Mildred  was  married 
to  the  great  lord  Burleigh  ;  Ann  to  Sir  Nicholas  Ba- 
con, lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal ;  Elifabeth  to  Sir 
John  Rulfel,  fon  and  heir  of  Francis  earl  of  Bedford ; 
and  Catharine  to  Sir  Henry  Killigrew.  He  lived  in 
exile  during  the  Marian  perfecution  ;  and  returning 
on  the  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  fpent  the  reft  of, 
his  days  in  peace  and  honour,  dying  in  1576. 

COOK  (Captain  James),  one  of  the  moft  celebra* 
ted  navigators  ever  produced  by  Britain  or  any  other 
country,  was  the  fon  of  James  Cook,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  the  county  of  Northumberland.  His 
ftation  was  no  higher  than  that  of  a  fervant  in  hufban- 
dry,  and  he  was  married  to  a  woman  in  his  own  fphere 
of  life  at  Morton,  a  village  in  the  North  riding  of 
Yorkfhire.  i'rom  this  place  they  removed  to  another 
village  in  the  fame  riding  named  Marion^  where  Cap- 
tain Cook  was  born  on  the  27th  of  Oftober  1728. 
He  was  one  of  nine  children,  all  of  whom  are  now 
dead  except  a  daughter,  who  married  a  fiflierman  of 
Redcar.  He  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion from  the  fchoolmiftrefs  of  the  village  ;  and  after- 
terwards,  on  his  father's  removal  to  Great  Ayton,  he 
was  put  to  a  day  fchool,  at  the  expence  of  Mr  Skot- 
tow,  his  father's  employer,  where  he  was  inftrufted  in 
writing  and  in  a  few  of  the  fiift  rules  of  arithmetic. 
Before  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  bound  apprer.tice  to 
Mr  W.  Sanderfon,  a  haberdafher  or  fhopkeeper  at 
Straiths,  about  ten  miles  from  Whitby:,  but  fome 
difagreement  taking  place  between  him  and  his  mafter, , 
he  indulged  his  own  inclination  in  binding  himfelf  ap- 
prentice to  Meffrs  Walkers  of  Whitby,  who  had  fe- 
veral  veffels  in  the  coal  trade  ;  and  after  ferving  a  few 
years  longer  in  the  fituation  of  a  common  failor,  he 
vvas  at  length  raifed  to  be  mate  of  one  of  Mr  Walker's 
fhips.  During  all  this  period  it  is  not  recoUefted  that 
he  exhibited  any  thing  peculiar  either  in 'his  abilities 
or  condudt. 

Early  in  the  year  1755,  when  hoftllities  broke  out 
between  France  and  England,  Cook  entered  on  board 
the  Eagle  of  fixty  guns,  to  which  veffel  Sir  Hugh  Pal- 
lifer  was  foon  after  appointed,  who  foon  diftinguifhed'. 
him  as  an  a£live  and  diligent  feaman;  and  his  promo- 
tion was  forwarded  by  a  letter  of  recommendation; 
which  was  written  by  Mr  Ofbaldefton,  member  for  Scar- 
borough, at  the  requeft  of  feveral  neighbours,  in  Mr 
Cook's  favour.    On  the  15th  of  May  1759,  he  was 
appointed  mafter  of  the  Mercury,  which  foon  after 
failed  to  America,  and  joined  the  fleet  under  Sir - 
Charles  Saunders  at  the  memorable  fiege  of  Quebec. . 
His  intcreft  with  the  admiralty  appears  even  then  to  ■ 
have  been  very  ftrong  ;  for  on  Mr  Ofbaldefton's  letter 
he  was  appointed  mafter  of  the  Grampus  floop  ;  but 
the  proper  mafter  having  unexpecledly  returned  to  > 
her,  the  appointment  did  not  take  place.    Four  days 
after  he  was  made  mailer  of  the  Garland  ;  when  upon 
inquiry  it  wa§  found  that  he  could  not  join  her,  as  the  • 
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CooIj;  veffel  had  already  failed;  and  the  next  day,  May  15th 
■  I759j  he  was  made  mafter  of  the  Mercury.  On  this 
occafion  he  was  recommended  by  Captain  Pallifer  to  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  fervice,  viz.  to  take  the  found- 
ings of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  between  the  ifland  of 
Orleans ^nd  the  north  fliore,  which  he  performed  in  the 
moft  complete  manner ;  and  foon  afterwards  he  was 
employed  to  furvey  the  moft  dangerous  parts  of  the 
river  below  Quebec  •"  thefe  were  his  firft  efforts  with 
the  pencil.  After  this  expedition-  he  was  appointed, 
on  the  2  2d  of  September,  mafter  of  the  Northumber- 
land, ftationed  at  Halifax,  where  he  firft  read  Euclid, 
and  applied  to  aftronomy  and  other  branches  of 
the  year  1762  he  was  with  the  Nor- 
affifting  at  the  recapture  of  Newfound- 
the  latter  end  of  the  fame  year  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  married,  at  Barking  in  Ef- 
fex,  Mifs  Elizabeth  Batts.  Early  in  1763,  when  ad- 
miral (then  Captain)  Greaves  was  appointed  governor 
of  Newfoundland,  Mr  Cook  went  out  with  him  to 
furvey  the  coafts  of  that  ifland.  At  the  end  of  the 
feafon  he  returned  to  England  ;  but  in  the  beginning 
of  1764,  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  being  appointed  governor 
of  Newfoundland  and  Labradore,  Mr  Cook  accom- 
panied him  in  the  fame  capacity  of  furveyor,  and  had 
the  Grenville  fchooner  to  attend  him  on  that  bufmefs; 
in  this  fituation  he  continued  till  1767. 

'While  Mr  Cook  remained  on  this  ftatlon,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  publicly  a  fpecimen  of  his 
progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  by  a  fhort  paper 
printed  in  the  57th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aftions,  intitled  "  An  obfervation  of  an  eclipfe  of  the 
fun  at  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  Auguft  5.  1756, 
with  the  longitude  of  the  place  of  obfervation  de- 
duced from  it."  Mr  Cook's  obfervation  was  made  at 
one  of  the  Burgeo  iflands  near  Cape  Ray,  in  N.  Lat. 
47056'  19",  and  by  the  comparifons  of  it  made  by 
Mr  Mitchel  with  an  obfervation  of  Dr  Hornfljy  at 
Oxford,  it  appeared  to  have  been  accurately  done  ; 
and  Mr  Cook  at  that  time  obtained  the  character  of 
an  able  aftronomer. 

•  In  the  mean  time  a  fpirit  for  geographical  difco- 
veries,  which  had  gradually  declined  fmce  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 7th  century,  began  to  difcover  itfelf  anew. 
Two  voyages  of  this  kind  had  been  performed  in  the 
reign  of  George  II.  the  one  under  Captain  Middleton, 
the  other  by  Captains  Moore  and  Smyth,  with  a  view 
to  difcover  a  northweft  pafTage  through  Hudfon's  Bay 
to  the  Eaft  Indies.  Two  others,  under  Captains  By- 
ron, Wallis,  and  Carteret,  had  been  undertaken  foon 
after  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  in  1763  by  order  of 
iis  prefent  Majefty  ;  and  before  the  return  of  thefe  na- 
vigators, who  were  ordered  to  fail  round  the  world, 
another  voyage  wasrefolved  upon  for  aftronomical  pur- 
pofes.  It  having  been  calculated  that  a  tranfit  of  Ve- 
nus over  the  fun's  diHc  would  happen  in  1769,  a  long 
memorial  to  his  Majefty  was  prefented  by  the  Royal 
Society  ;  in  which  they  fet  forth  the  great  importance 
of  making  proper  obfervations  on  this  phenomenon,  the 
regard  that  had  been  paid  to  it  by  the  different  courts 
of  Europe  ;  and  intreating,  among  other  things,  that  a 
vefTel  might  be  fitted  out,  at  the  expence  of  government, 
for  conveying  proper  perfons  to  fome  of  the  Friendly 
Iflands,  in  order  to  make  the  neceffary  obfervations. 
This  being  complied  with  on  the  part  of  his  Majefty, 
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Alexander  Dalrympfe,  Efq;  an  eminent  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  was  appointed  to  take  the  command 
of  the  bark  appropriated  for  the  purpofe.  In  the  ex^ 
ecution  of  the  projeft,  however,  an  unexpe£ted  diffi- 
culty occurred.  Mr  Dalrymple,  fenfible  of  the  im- 
poflibility  of  guiding  a  veflel  through  unknown  and 
dangerous  feas  without  any  proper  command  over  the" 
crew,  demanded  a  brevet  commiffion  as  captain  of  the 
veffel,  in  the  fame  manner  as  had  formerly  been  grant- 
ed to  Dr  Halley  in  a  voyage  of  difcovery  made  by 
him.  This  commiflion  Sir  Edward  .Hawke  abfo- 
lutely  rcfufed  to  fign  ;  declaring,  when  preffed  upon 
the  fubjeft,  that  he  would  rather  fuffer  his  right  hand 
to  be  cut  off  than  truft  any  of  his  Majefly's  fliips  to  a 
perfon  who  had  not  been  properly  bred  to  the  fervice  ; 
and  in  this  proceeding  he  feemed  to  be  juftified  by  the 
mutinous  behaviour  of  Dr  Hallcy's  crew  ;  who,  deny- 
ing the  legaHty  of  his  authority  over  them,  had  in- 
volved him  in  a  very  difagreeable  difpute,  and  which 
was  attended  with  pernicious  confequences.  Mr  Dal- 
rymple, on  the  other  hand,  being  equally  determined 
in  his  refufal  to  proceed  without  the  authority  in  que- 
ftion,  there  was  a  necefTity  for  finding  out  fome  per- 
fon of  fcienee  who  might  alfo  be  free  from  the  ob- 
jetlion  made  by  Sir  Edward  Hawke.  '  Mr  Cook  there- 
fore was  propofcd  by  Mr  Stephens;  and  his  recom- 
mendation being  feconded  by  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer,  he 
was  immediately  appointed  to  direft  the  expedition; 
and  on  this  occafion  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  in  his  Majefty's  fervice. 

Mr  Cook's  commilfion  as  Keutenant  was  dated  May 
25.  1768  ;  a  veffel  of  370  tons,  named  the  Endeavour, 
was  provided  for  him  ;  and  while  the  neceffary  pre- 
parations were  making  for  the  voyage,  Captain  Wallis 
returned.  It  having  been  recommended  to  this  gentle- 
man to  fix  upon  a  proper  place  for  making  the  aftrono-  ' 
mical  obfervations,  he  had  accordingly  chofen  the  ifland 
named  by  him  George's  I/land,  but  fince  known  by  the 
name  oiOtahelte;  judging  alfo  thatPort  Royal  harbourin 
it  would  afford  an  eligible  fituation.  This  propofal  being 
accepted,  direftions  for  the  purpofe  were  accordingly 
given  to  Mr  Cook,  with  whom  Mr  Charles  Green  was 
joined  in  the  aftronomical  pare ;  the  latter  having  been 
affiftant  to  Dr  Bradley  in  the  Royal  Obfervatory  at 
Greenwich,  and  thus  judged  to  be  every  way  qualified 
for  the  office.  The  heutenant  was  likewife  accompa- 
nied by  Mr  Banks,  now  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Dr  So- 
lander,  &c.  The  principal  defign  of  the  voyage  was, 
as  has  already  been  hinted,  to  make  obferyations  on 
the  tranfit  of  Venus  ;  but  this  being  done,  Mr  Cook 
was  direfted  to  make  further  difcoveries  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  July  1768  he  fet  fail  on 
his  expedition.  An  account  of  the  voyage,  and  the 
difcoveries  made  during  the  time  of  it,  is  given  in  the 
next  article  :  here  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that 
throughout  the  whole  Mr  Cook  approved  himfclf  an 
able  feaman ;  and  from  his  behaviour  both  to  his  own 
people  and  to  the  favage  nations  he  occafionally  met 
with,  fliowed  a  moft  exadl  regard  to  the  rules  both  of 
juftice  and  humanity.  On  his  firft  arrival  at  Otaheite, 
the  following  regulations  were  drawn  up  for  his  peo- 
ple, which  he  took  care  fliould  be  punAually  obeyed  : 
I .  To  endeavour,  by  every  fair  means,  to  cultivate  a 
friendfliip  with  the  natives,  and  to  treat  them  with  all 
imaginable  humanity,    2.  A  proper  perfon  or  perfons 
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Cook,    to  be  appointed  to  treat  with  the  natives  for  provi- 
""V^  fions,  fruits,  &c.  and  no  other  perfon  belonging  to 
the  (hip  to  do  fo  without  leave.    3.  Every  perfon  on 
fhore  to  attend  punftually  to  his  duty,  and  to  pay  pro- 
per attention  to  his  tools  or  arms ;  and  if  loft  through 
negligence,  to  have  the  full  value  charged  againft  his, 
pay-,  with  fuch  farther  punifliment  inflifted  as  occa- 
fion  might  require.    4.  The  fame  penalty  to  be  in- 
flifted  on  every  one  who  fhould  embezzle,  trade  with, 
or  offer  to  trade  with,  any  part  of  the  fhips  ftores;  and, 
5.  No  iron  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  any  thing  but 
provifions.    His  rigid  adherence  to  thefe  rules  was 
manifefted  In  feveral  inftances,  particularly  by  feverely 
punifhing  the  fhip's  butcher,  who  had  threatened  the 
life  of  a  woman,  wife  to  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
ifland,  for  refufmg  a  ftone  hatchet  on  the  terms  he 
propofed.    On  eredling  their  obfervatory,  in  wrder  to 
go  through  the  aftronomical  operations,  an  accident 
happened  which  had  like  to  have  difconcerted  the 
whole  fcheme.    This  was  the  lofs  of  their  quadrant, 
which  had  been  ftolen  by  fome  of  the  natives  ;  but, 
chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Mr  Banks,  It  v/as  re- 
covered,   and   the    ©bfervations   made  accordingly. 
Scarce  was  this  accomplifhed,  however,  before  ano- 
ther theft  of  the  natives  demanded  the  molt  ferious 
confideration  of  the  commander.    Some  of  them  ta- 
king advantage  of  the  attention  of  the  officers  being 
otherwife  engaged,  took  the  opportunity  of  bi'^^^iklng 
into  one  of  the  ftore-rooms,  and  Healing  from  thence 
a  bag  of  fpike  nails  of  no  lefs  than  an  hundred  weight. 
This  was  a  moft  important  affair  ;  for  as  thofe  nails 
were  of  great  eftimation  among  the-  Indians,  the  pof- 
feffion  of  fuch  quantity  muft  undoubtedly  have  much 
leffened  their  value,  and  thus  rendered  provifions  of 
every  kind  greatly  dearer  on  the  ifland  than  before. 
One  of  the  thieves  therefore  being  difcovered,  was  pu- 
niflied  with  200  lafhes;  notwithflandiug  which  he  ob- 
flinately  refufed  to  difcover  any  of  his  accomplices. 
Repeated  thefts  committed  afterwards  required  all  the 
wifdom  and  refolution  of  Mr  Cook  to  condud  him- 
felf  in  a  proper  manner.    After  due  confideration,  he 
judged  it  to  be  a  matter  of  Importance  to  put  an  end 
to  thefe  praftices  at  once,  by  doing  fomething  which 
might  engage  the  natives  themfelves  to  pre\'ent  them 
for  their  common  interefl.    This,  however,  he  was 
not  at  prefent  able  to  accomplifli  ;  nor  indeed  did  it 
feem  poffible  to  prevent  them  without  ufing  fire- 
arms, which  from  motives  of  humanity  he  ftill  deter- 
mined to  avoid.    At  lalt,  after  a  ftay  of  three  months, 
when  preparing  'to  take  his  leave,  the  moft  difagree- 
able  adventure  took  place  that  he  had  hitherto  met 
with.    This  was  the  defertion  of  two  of  his  people, 
who  having  married  young  women  of  tlie  couotry,  de- 
termined to  take  up  their  refidence  in  it.    Mr  Cook 
was  now  obhged  to  feize  fome  of  the  chiefs,  and  to  In- 
form them  that  they  could  not  obtain  their  liberty  un- 
lets the  deferters  were  recovered.    This  at  laft  produ- 
ced the  defired  eflFeft;  the  deferters  were  given  up, 
and  Mr  Cook  fct  fail,  along  with  Tupia  {who  had 
formerly  been  the  prime  rainlfter  to  Oberea,  a  princefs 
of  the  ifland)  and  a  boy  of  13  years  of  age,  both 
of  whom  were  detirous  of  accompanying  him  to  Eng- 
land. 

While  Mr  Cook  proceeded  to  vifit  others  of  the 
South  Sea  Iflan4s>  Tujjia  oocafionally  ferved  aa  an  in- 
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terpreter.  On  his  arrival  in  New  Zealand,  Mr  Cook  CncTI. 
found  the  people  extremely  hof^ile  and  infolent.  At  ^~~v*~~" 
their  very  firfl  meeting,  one  of  the  natives  having' 
threatened  to  dart  his  lance  Into  the  boat,  was  fhofr 
^dead.  Another,  having  carried  ofFMr  Green's  hanger, 
was  fired  at  with  fmall  fliot,  and  upon  his  flill  refufing 
to  reilore  it,  was  fired  at  witli  ball  and  killed.  This, 
however,  produced  very  little  efFeft  on  the  refl,  who 
offered  to  make  an  attack  upon  them,  till  feveral  muf- 
kets  were  fired  with  fmall  fhot,  which  wounded  three 
or  four  more.  Next  day  tlie  commander,  having  de- 
termined to  force  fome  of  the  natives  on  board,  in  or- 
der to  concihate  their  affeftlons  by  kind  treatment, 
direfted  his  men  to  follow  two  canoes  whom  he  per- 
ceived under  way  before  him.  One  made  her  efcape, 
but  the  other,  not  obfcrvlxig  the  boats  in  purfuit,  wag 
overtaken  ;  on  which  the  favages  plied  their  oars  fo 
brI^^ly,  that  the  fhip's  boats  were  not  able  to  keep  up 
with  them.  Tupia,  whofe  language  the  New  Zealan- 
ders  underflood,  called  to  them  to  return-,  with  affu- 
rances  that  no  hurt  fliould  be  done  them  ;  but  they  con- 
tinued their  flight  without  minding  him.  A  muflcet 
was  then  fired  over  their  heads  with  a  view  to  intimidate 
them,  but  upon  this  they  prepared  to  fight  ;  and  oa 
the  coming  up  of  the  boats  began  the  attack  with  fo- 
much  vigour,  that  the  lieutenant's  people  were  obli- 
ged to  fire  upon  them  with  ball,  by  which  four  out  of 
feven  that  were  in  the  boat  were  killed,  and  the  other 
three  jumped  Into  the  wata-j  and  were  taken  on- 
board. 

Tbis  part  of  Mr  Cook's  conduft  feems  inconfift;ent 
with  that  humanity  for  which  he  was  In  general  fo- 
eminently  diflinguilhed  ;  he  was  aware  of  the  cenfure,- 
and  makes  the  following  apology.  "  Thefe  people 
certainly  did  not  deferve  death  for  not  choofingto  con- 
fide in  my  promifes,  or  not  confenting  to  come  oa 
board  my  boat,  even  If  they  had  apprehended  no  dan- 
ger :  but  the  nature  of  my  fervice  required  me  to  ob- 
tain a  knowledge  of  their  country,  which  I  could  no 
otherwife  obtain  but  by  forcing  Into  it  In  an  hoftile 
manner,  or  gaining  admiflion  througlv  the  confidence 
and  good  will  of  the  people.  I  had  already  tried  the 
power  of  prefents  without  effeft  ;  and  I  was  now 
prompted  by  my  defire  to  avoid  farther  hoflilities,  tO' 
attempt  to  get  fome  of  them  on  board  ;  the  only  me- 
thod we  had  left  of  convincing  them  that  we  Intended, 
them  no  harm,  and  had  It  In  our  power  to  contribute 
to  their  gratification  and  convenience.  Thus  far  my 
Intentions  certainly  were  not  criminal ;  and  tho'  in  the- 
conteff,  which  I  had  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  expeft,  our 
viftory  miglit  have*  been  complete  without  fo  great  aa 
expence  of  life  j  yet  In  fuch  fituatlons,  when  the  com- 
mand to  fire  has  once  been  given,  no  man  can  pretend 
to  rcftrain  its  excefs,  or  prefcribe  its  effect." 

Notwithftanding  the  difafter  jufl  mention«d,to  wluch; 
the  three  New  Zealanders,  who  were  taken  on  board,, 
had  been  witneffes,  they  were  foon  conciliated,  and 
began  to  fing  with  a  degree  of  tafte  that  furprifed  the 
Engiiili  gentlemen.  They  were  boys,  the  oldeft  about 
19  and  the  youngeft  about  n  ;  but  no  kindnefs 
which  could  be  fhown  them  was  in  any  degree  effec- 
tual to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  the  refl.  On. 
the  contrary,  having  perceived  the  fhip  In  fome  di- 
ftrefs,  they  inftantly  fhowed  a  difpofition  to  make  an 
attack}  and  from  this  they  were  only  prevented  by 
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the  firing  of  a  four-pounder  charged  with  grape  (hot. 
Even  this  did  not  produce  any  permanent  efFeft  ;  ano- 
ther attack  was  deternMned  upon,  and  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  made,  had  not  Tupla  informed  them, 
that  if  they  perfifted  in  the  attempt,  the  arms  of  their 
adverfaries,  like  thunder,  would  deftroy  every  one  of 
them.  J  This  was  enforced  by  the  lire  of  another  four- 
pcunder  with  grape  (hot,  which  fpreading  wide  in  the 
water,  terrified  them  to  fuch  a  degree  that  they  be- 
gan to  paddle  away  as  fafl  as  pofiible.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this,  however,  fome  intercourfe  began  to  take 
place  ;  but  in  every  inftance  the  New  Zealanders  ma- 
nifefted  their  hoftility  and  treachery  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  Ihowed  that  they  were  not  to  be  gained  by  fair 
means.  At  laft  an  attempt  to  carry  off  Tayeto,  Tu- 
pia's  boy,  rendered  it  abfolutely  necefiary  to  fire  upon 
them  in  order  to  refcue  him  from  certain  dellruftion, 
feme  of  the  favages  having  got  him  into  a  canoe, 
where  they  held  him  down  by  violence.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  one  of  the  favages  was  killed  on  the 
fpot,  and  feveral  more  wqunded,  by  the  difcharge  of 
muflcets  from  the  boats  ;  Tayeto  recovered  his  liberty, 
jumped  into  the  water,  and  fwam  to  the  fhip.  Some 
partial  intercourfe  again  took  place  :  but  ftill  it  ap- 
peared that  the  innate  rancour  of  thefe  favages  was 
neither  to  be  fubdued  by  fair  means  nor  foul  ;  and  it 
vvas  only  by  the  powerful  arguments  of  cannon  and 
muflcetry  that  they  could  be  kept  from  attempting  to 
do  mifcliief. 

From  the  account  of  this  voyage  publifhed  by  Dr 
Hawkefvsrorth,  indeed,  it  appears,  that  a  confiderable 
number  of  favages  perifiied  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  that 
above  mentioned,  and  they  feem  to  have  manifefted  a 
more  hoftile  behaviour  than  afterwards  :  on  thofe  me- 
lancholy occafions,  however,  it  is  obferved  to  the  ho- 
i?our  of  Mr  Cook,  that  his  humanity  was  eminently 
confpicuoua.  beyond  that  of  the  common  people,  who 
all  along  (howed  as  much  inclination  to  deftroy  the 
Indians  as  a  fportfman  does  to  kill  the  game  he  pur- 
fues. 

While  Mr  Cook  coafted  the  iflands  of  New  Zealand, 
he  was  fometimes  in  the  moft  imminent  danger  of  be- 
ing fliipwrecked.  In  the  latitude  of  35^*  fouth,  and 
in  the  midft  of  fummer  in  that  climate,  he  met  with 
fuch  a  gale  of  wind  as  he  fcarce  ever  experienced  be- 
fore ;  fo  that  he  was  no  lefs  than  three  weeks  in  get- 
ting ten  leagues  to  the  weftward,  and  two  more  before 
Ixe  could  get  30  leagues  farther.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, they  were  all  this  time  a  confiderable  way  from 
land,  otherwifc  it  is  probable  that  the  ftorm  mull  have 
proved  fatal. 

Mr  Cook  having  fpent  fix  months  in  circumnaviga- 
ting and  fully  exploring  the  iflands  of  New  Zealand,  he 
failed  from  thence  on  the  31ft  of  March  1770.  It  muft 
be  obferved,  however,  that  the  extreme  hoftility  ma- 
niftfted  by  the  inhabitants  in  that  part  of  the  ifland 
where  he  firft  arrived,  was  not  univerfally  difFufed,  but 
that  a  friendly  intercourfe  was  for  a  long  time  main- 
tained with  thofe  about  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound.  From 
New  Zealand  he  proceeded  to  New  Holland,  atid  on 
the  28th  of  April  came  in  fight  wf  Botany  Bay.  Here 
all  their  endeavours  to  induce  the  natives  to  have  any 
intercourfe  with  them  proved  ineffeftual,  tho'  happily 
there  was  no  blood  fpilt  in  any  quarrel. 

During  their  navigation  round  New  Holland,  tlie 
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coafts  of  which  are  full  of  dangeroue  rocks  and  (Hoalg, 
our  navigators  were  brought  into  a  more  perilous  fitua- 
tion  than  ever  ;  and  from  which  the  efcape  was  fo  ex- 
traordinary, that  it  deferves  a  particular  relation. 
This  happened  on  the  loth  of  June  1770,  as  they 
purfued  their  courfe  from  Trinity  Bay,  and  nearly  in 
the  latitude  afligned  to  the  iflands  difcovered  by  Qui- 
ros.  At  that  time  they  had  the  advantage  of  a  fine 
breeze  and  a  clear  moonlight ;  and  in  ftanding  off 
from  fix  till  near  nine  o'clock,  the  fiiip  had  deepened 
her  water  from  1 4 to  21  fathoms;  but  while  the  na- 
vigators were  at  fupper,  it  fuddenly  fhoaled  to  12,  io> 
and  8  fathoms,  m  the  fpace  of  a  few  miautes.  Every 
thing  was  then  ready  for  putting  the  fliip  about,  when 
they  fuddenly  got  into  deep  water  again,  and  continued 
in  20  and  21  fathoms  for  fome  time,  fo  that  the  gentle- 
men went  to  bed  in  perfeft  fecurity.  A  little  before 
eleven,  however,  the  water  Ihoaled  at  once  from  20  to 
1 7  fathoms  ;  and  before  the  lead  could  be  heaved  again, 
the  fhip  ftrutk,  and  remained  immoveable,  excepting^ 
as  far  as  (he  was  heaved  up  and  down  and  daftied 
againft  the  rocks  by  the  furge.  The  alarm  was  now 
univerfal,  and  not  indeed  without  the  greateft  reafon. 
It  appeared  that  the  veffel  had  been  lifted  over  the 
ledge  of  a  rock,  and  lay  in  a  hollow  within  it,  where 
there  were  in  fome  places  from  three  to  four  fathoms 
water,  and  in  others  fcarce  as  many  feet :  the  Iheath- 
ing  boards  were  disjoined,  and  floating  round  the  fliip 
in  great  numbers  ;  and  at  laft  the  fidfe  keel  alfo  was 
deftroyed,  while  the  rock  kept  grating  her  bottom 
with  fuch  force  as  to  be  heard  in  the  fore  itore-room.  It 
was  now  necefiary  to  lighten  the  fliip  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  ;  and  this  was  done  with  all  expedition  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  50  tons.  In  the  morning  of  the 
nth  of  June  they  difcovered  the  land  at  about  eight 
leagues  diftance,  without  any  ifland  between,  on  which 
they  could  have  been  fent  afliore  in  the  event  of  the 
fliip  going  to  pieces,  that  fo  th?y  might  have  been  car- 
ried to  the  main  land  by  turns.  To  add  to  their  dif- 
trefs,  the  fliip  drew  fo  much  water,  that  it  could  fcarce 
be  kept  under  by  three  pumps.  Laftly,  it  appeared, 
that  even  the  rifing  of  the  tide,  on  which  they  had 
utltimately  depended  for  relief,  was  infufficient  to 
atifwer  the  purpofe,  as  the  day  tide  fell  confiderably 
fhort  of  that  in  the  night-time.  Having  therefore 
lightened  the  fliip  ftill  farther,  by  throwing  out  every 
thing  that  could  polTibly  be  fpared,  they  waited  with 
patience  for  the  next  tide ;  when,  after  incredible  ex- 
ertion, the  fliip  riglited,  and  they  got  her  over  the 
ledge  of  the  rbck  into  deep  water.  ,  By  continual  la- 
bour, however,  the  men  were  at  laft  fo  much  exhaufted, 
that  they  could  not  ftand  to  the  pumps  more  than  five 
or  fix  minutes  at  a  time;  after  which  they  threw 
themftlves  flat  on  the  deck,  though  a  ilream  of  wa- 
ter between  three  and  four  inches  deep  ran  over  it  ; 
and  in  this  fituation  tlicy  lay  till  others,  exhaufted 
as  well  as  themfelves,  took  their  places,  on  which  they 
ftarted  up  again,  and  renewed  their  exertions.  In 
this  dreadful  extremity  Mr  Monkhoufe,  a  midfliipman, 
propofed  the  expedient  of  fathering  the  fliip,  as  -it  is 
called,  by  which  means  he  faid  that  he  had  feen  a  mer- 
chant fhip  brought  from  Virginia  to  London  after  flie 
had  fprung  a  leak  that  admitted  more  than  four  feet 
water  in  an  hour.  The  expedient  being  approved  of, 
it, was  put, in  esecutiun.in .the.fyllQwijigiJinanoer.  He. 
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took  a  low^r  ftudding-falt,  and  having'  mixed  a  large 
quantity  of  o.ikum  and  wool  together,  ftitched  them 
down  by  haiKifuls  as  lightly  as  poflible;  the  whole  be- 
ing afterwards  fpread  over  with  the  dung  of  the  iheep 
and  other  filth.  Tlie  fail  was  then  hauled  under  the 
-fhip's  bottom  by  means  of  ropes  which  kept  it  ex- 
tended. When  it  came  under  the  leak,  the  wool  and 
oakum,  with  part  of  the  fail,  were  forced  inwards  by 
the  prefTure  of  the  water,  which  thus  prevented  its 
own  ingrefs  in  fuch  an  effedlual  manner,  that  one 
pump,  inftead  of  three,  was  now  fufficient  to  kee"p  it 
under.  Thus  they  got  the  (hip  into  a  convenient  port 
on  tlie  coaft  of  New  Holland,  where  there  was  an  op- 
portunity of  fully  repairing  her  defedls.  Here  they 
difcovered  that  their  prefervation  had  not  been  owing 
entirely  to  the  expedient  above  mentioned  ;  for  one  of 
the  holes  was  in  a  great  meafure  filled  up  by  a  piece 
of  rock  which  had  broken  off  and  ftuck  in  it ;  and 
this  hole  was  fo  large,  that  had  it  not  been  filled  up 
in  the  manner  juft  mentioned,  they  muft  undoubtedly 
have  perifhed  notwithftanding  all  the  afiiftance  that 
could  have  been  derived  from  the  pumps. 

The  dangers  they  fuftained  in  navigating  this  coail 
were  innumerable,  infomuch  that  for  veiy  near  three 
months  they  were  obliged  to  liave  a  man  conilantly 
in  the  chains  heaving  the  lead.  They  were  always 
entangled  among  rocks  and  fhoals,  which  could  not 
have  failed  to  deitroy  a  lefs  experienced  navigator ;  and 
even  Mr  Cook,  with  all  his  fagacity,  could  not  fome- 
times  have  extricated  himfelf,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
favourable  interpofition  cf  fome  natural  events,  which 
no  human  penetration  could  forefee  or  have  the  leaft 
dependence  upon.  Of  this  we  (hail  only  give  the  fol- 
lowing inllance.  Having  at  lalt,  as  tiicy  thought, 
got  fafely  over  the  vaft  recefs  of  funk  rocks  with 
which  the  coaft  of  New  Holland  is  furrounded,  they 
flattered  themfelves  that  all  danger  was  pail'ed,  and 
the  vaft  fwell  of  the  water  convinced  tliem  that  they 
were  now  in  the  open  ocean.  Tlie  remembrance  of 
former  dangers,  however,  induced  them  frequently  to 
take  the  precaution  of  founding;  notwithftanding 
which,  in  the  latitude  of  about  I4r°  S.  they  found 
themfelves  one  morning  only  about  a  mile  diilant  from 
the  moft  hideous  breakers,  though  the  fea  e!I  around 
was  unfathomable.  Their  fituation  was  rendered  the 
more  dreadfid  by  its  being  a  dead  calm,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  were  carried  towards  the  rock  with 
fnch  rapidity,  that  by  the  time  they  had  gottheftiip's 
head  turned  by  means  of  the  boats,  fhe  was  fcarcely 
100  yard^?  diftant  from  it.  Their  only  refource  then 
was  to  tt>w  the  fhip,  if  poflible,  by  means  of  the  boats 
and  pinnace,  out  cf  a  iituatlon  fo  very  perilous  ;  but 
all  their  effoi  ts  would  have  been  unfuccefsful,  had  not 
a  breeze  of  wind  fprung  up,  which,  though  too  light 
to  have  been  noticed  at  any  other  time,  was  found  to 
ifecond  their  efforts  fo  effeftually,  that  the  fhip  began 
to  move  perceptibly  from  the  reef  in  an  oblique  di- 
r^-dion :  during  the  time  that  this  breeze  lalled, 
which  was  not  more  than  ten  minutes,  they  had  made 
a  confidcrable  way.  A  dead  calm  fucceeding,  they 
began  to  lofe  ground,  and  in  a  little  time  were  dri- 
ven within  200  yards  of  the  rocks:  but  fortunate- 
ly the  breeze  returned,  and  lafted  ten  minutes  more  ; 
during  which  time  a  fmall  opening  was  perceived  in 
the  retf  at  th^  diftance  of  about  a  «uarter  of  a 
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mile.  The  mate  being  fent  out  to  examine  this 
opening,  reported  that  it  was  not  more  than  the 
length  of  the  fiilp  in  breadth,  but  that  there  was 
fmooth  water  within.  On  this  it  was  determined 
to  pufh  into  it  by  all  means.  The  attempt  fait 
ed  of  fuccefs ;  as,  juft  when  they  had  brought  the 
fhip  with  great  labour  to  the  mouth  of  the  opening, 
they  found  a  current  fetting  out  from  it  by*  reafon  of 
the  tide  now  beginning  to  ebb.  But  though  their 
hopes  were  difappointed  in  getting  through  the  open- 
ing, they  were,  by  the  current  fetting  out  from  it,  dri- 
ven in  a  very  fhort  time  to  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  rocks  ;  and  by  dint  of  towing  and  other 
exertions,  they  were  got  by  noon  to  the  diftance  of 
two  miles.  This  temporary  deliverance,  however, 
afforded  but  fmall  profpeft  of  being  ultimately  re- 
lieved. They  had  ftill  no  other  expe£lation  than 
of  being  forced  back  into  their  former  fituation  by 
the  return  of  the  tide ;  but  happily  they  now  per- 
ceived another  opening  about  a  mile  to  the  wefl- 
ward.  Mr  Hicks  the  lieutenant  being  fent  to  exa- 
mine this  opening,  returned  with  an  account  of  its  be- 
ing narrow  and  hazardous,  but  capable  of  being  paf- 
fed.  To  this  place  therefore  the  fhip  was  directed  by 
every  poClble  means;  and  a  light  breeze  happening  to 
fpring  up,  they  fortunately  reached  it,  and  were  iu- 
ftantly  hurried  throtigh  with  great  rapidity  by  the  cur- 
rent of  the  returning  tide;  which,  had  it  not  been  for 
this  opening,  would  undoubtedly  have  daflied  them  to 
pieces  againft  the  rocks. 

From  the  time  they  quitted  the  coaft  of  New  Hol- 
land till  their  arrival  at  Batavia  in  the  ifland  of  Java, 
our  navigators  met  with  no  other  danger  but  what  is 
common  in  fea-voyages.  They  were  obliged  to  ftay 
fur  fome  time  at  this  place  to  repair  their  damage?;; 
;u^d  on  viewing  the  condition  of  the  fhip,  found  tl^y 
had  more  reafon  than  ever  to  admire  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  preferved.  Both  the  falie-keel 
and  mr.in-k'^el  were  greatly  injured  ;  great  part  of  the 
flieathing  was  torn  off ;  feveral  of  the  planks  were  much 
damaged,  and  among  thefe  there  were  two,  and  half  of 
another,  which  for  fix  feet  in  length  were  not  above 
the  eighth  part  of  an  incli  in  thicknefs,  befides  being 
penetrated  with  worms  quite  to  the  timbers.  Here 
the  crew  were  exceflively  annoyed  by  ficknefs,  which 
obhged  them  to  remain  much  longer  than  they  would 
otherwife  have  done  :  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
every  one  of  the  crew  was  III  excepting  the  fail-maker, 
an  old  man  between  70  and  80  years  of  age,  and  who 
was  drunk  every  night.  Poor  Tupia,  with  his  boy 
Tayeto,  fell  facrifices  to  the  unheahhinefs  of  the  cli- 
mate, as  well  as  the  furgeon,  three  feamen,  and  Mr 
G  j'een's  fervant.  Nor  did  the  evil  ftop  here  ;  for  on 
their  fetting  out  from  Batavia,  the  feeds  of  difeafc 
which  had  been  received  there  broke  out  in  the  moft 
violent  and  fatal  manner,  infomuch  that  in  the  courfe 
of  about  fix  weeks  there  died  one  of  Mr  Banks's  af- 
fiftants,  by  name  Mr  Sporing,  Mr  Parkingfon  his  na- 
tural hiftory  painter,  Mr  Green  the  aftronomcr,  the 
boatfwain,  carpenter,  and  mate  ;  Mr  Monkhoufe  the 
midfliipman,  the  corporal  of  the  marines,  two  of  the 
carpenter's  crew,  and  nine  feamen.  Even  the  jolly  old 
fail-maker  could  now  hold  out  no  longer  ;  but  whe- 
ther his  death  might  not  in  fome  meafure  be  attributed 
to  his  being  lefs  plentifully  fupplied  with  liquors  tlian . 
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Cook,  formerly,  might  have  defcrved  inquiry.  Thefe  unfor- 
""~v~~'  tunate  events  probably  made  a  confiderable  impreflion 
on  Mr  Cook's  mind  ;  and  perhaps  induced  him  to 
direct  his  attention  to  thofe  methods  of  preferving  the 
health  of  fcamen  which  he  afterwards  put  in  execu- 
tion with  fo  much  fuccefs.  After  touching  at  St 
Helena,  they  continued  their  voyage  for  England, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  iith  of  June  1771  ;  and 
on  the  29th  of  Auguft  the  fame  year,  his  Majefty 
teftified  his  approbation  of  Mr  Cook's  conduft  by  ap- 
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pointing  him  a  captain  in  the  navy. 
Mr  Cook  wifhed  to  have  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
poft-captain,  which,  though  not  more  profitable  than 
the  other,  is  more  honourable  ;  but  this  being  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  rules  of  preferment  in  the  navy,  the 
earl  of  Sandwich,  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
miralty, could  not  agree  to  it. 

Captain  Cook  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  in- 
aftive.  The  idea  of  a  fouthern  continent  had  long 
been  entertained,  and  Mr  Dalrymple  had  i-enewed  the 
attention  of  the  public  towards  the  queftion,  by  his 
hiftorical  colleftion  of  voyages  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
publifhed  in  two  quarto  volumes,  one  in  1770,  the 
other  in  1771.  To  determine  the  matter  finally.  Cap- 
tain Cook  was  again  fent  out :  and  the  objedl  of  this 
voyage  was  not  merely  to  fettle  the  qweftion  juft  men- 
tioned, but  to  extend  the  geography  of  the  globe  to 
its  utmoft  limits.  That  the  undertaking  might  be 
carried  on  with  the  greater  advantage,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  employ  two  fhips,  on  the  choice  and  equip- 
ment of  which  the  utmoft  attention  was  beftowed. 
The  fuccefsful  voyage  which  had  already  been  made 
in  the  Endeavour,  fuggefted  the  idea  of  that  fhip  be- 
ing a  proper  model  for  the  two  which  were  to  be  fent 
out ;  and  the  opinion  of  Lord  Sandwich  concurring 
with  the  general  idea,  two  veflels,  conftrucSled  by  th*; 
fame  perfon  who  had  built  the  Endeavour,  were  pur- 
chafed  for  the  voyage.  Thefe  were  about  14  or  16 
months  old  at  the  time  they  were  purchafed  ;  and  in 
the  opinion  of  Captain  Cook,  were  as  fit  for  the  pur- 
pofe  as  if  they  had  been  but  newly  built.  The  larger 
of  the  two,  of  462  tons  burden,  was  named  the  Refo- 
lution  ;  the  fmaller,  of  336  tons,  had  the  name  of  the 
Adventure :  the  complement  of  men  on  board  the 
former,  of  which  Captain  Cook  was  commander,  be- 
ing 112;  on  the  latter,  commanded  by  Mr  Tobias  Fur- 
neaux,  81.  In  their  equipment,  every  article  that 
could  be  fuppofed  neceli'ary,  however  much  out  of  the 
common  line,  was  procured,  and  every  circumftance 
that  could  be  fuppofed  to  contribute  to  the  fuccefs  of 
the  voyage  was  attended  to  in  the  moft  fcrupulous 
manner.  Befides  the  ufual  ftores  and  provifions,  all 
of  which  were  of  the  beft  kinds,  the  (hips  were  fur- 
niflred  with  malt,  four-krout,  falted  cabbage,  portable 
foup,  falop,  muftard,  marmalade  of  carrots,  beer,  and 
infpilTated  wort.  Mr  Hodges,  an  excellent  landfcape 
painter,  was  engaged  to  make  drawings  and  paintings 
of  fuch  objefts  as  required  them.  Mr  John  Reinhold 
Forfter,  with  his  fon,  were  both  engaged,  in  order  to 
explore  and  colleA  the  natural  hi ftory  of  the  countries 
through  which  they  pafFed  ;  and  laftly,  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  render  the  voyage  as  complete  as 
poffible,  Mr  William  Wales  and  Mr  William  Bayley 
■were  engaged  by  the  board  of  longitude  to  make  ce- 
leflial  obfervations.    They  were  furniftied.- with .  the 
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-  beft  inftruments  of  every  kind,  and  among  the  reft 
with  four  time-pieces ;  three  conftrufted  by  Mr 
Arnold,  and  one  by  Mr  Kendal  on  Mr  Harrifon's 
principles. 

At  Plymouth  Captain  Cook  received  his  inftruc- 
tions  ;  which  were  not  only  to  fail  round  the  globe, 
but  to  fail  round  it  in  high  fouthern  latitudes,  and  to 
make  fuch  traverfes  as  might  finally  refolve  the  queftion 
concerning  the  fouthern  continent.  In  purfuance  of 
thefe  inftrudlions  he  fet  fail  on  the  13th  of  July  1772, 
and  on  the  29th  of  the  fame  month  reached  the  Ma- 
deiras. As  he  pr  oceeded  afterwards  in  his  voyage,  he 
made  three  puncheons  of  beer  from  the  infpiffated  wort 
carried  out  along  with  him,  and  found  it  excellenrly 
to  anfwer  the  purpofe,  provided  the  material  could 
have  been  kept  without  fermentation  in  its  infpiffated 
ftate  ;  but  as  this  was  found  impolfible,  the  expedient 
feems  to  have  failed.  In  this  voyage,  however,  the 
Captain  ufed  with  the  greateft  fuccefs  fuch  methods  as 
appeared  likely  to  contribute  to  the  prefervation  of  the 
health  of  his  men.  In  rainy  weather,  he  took  care 
that  the  fhip  fhould  be  aired  and  dried  by  means  of 
fires  made  between  the  decks,  the  damp  places  were 
fmoked,  and  the  people  were  ordered  to  air  their  bed- 
ding, and  wafh  and  dry  their  clothes,  whenever  an  op- 
portunity offered.  Thus  he  reached  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  without  having  a  fingle  man  fick.  Having  left 
it,  and  kept  on  his  courfe  to  the  fouthward,  he  foon 
began  to  meet  with  cold  and  ftormy  weather,  by  which 
he  loft  almoft  the  whole  of  his  live  ftock  of  ftieep,  hogs, 
and  geefe.  The  bad  effefts  of  this  ftormy  weather  up- 
on the  men  were  guarded  againft  by  an  addition  to 
their  clothing,  and  giving  them  a  dram  on  particular 
occafions.  On  the  fixth  of  December,  being  in  the 
latitude  of  50°  40',  he  fell  in  with  i/lands  of  ice,  and 
continued  among  them  in  various  latitudes  till  the 
17th  of  January  1773  ;  when  he  fet  fail  for  New  Zea- 
land, which  he  reached  on  the  27th. 

The  reception  of  our  navigator  by  the  New  Zealan- 
ders  was  now  much  more  friendly  than  in  the  former" 
voyage,  fo  that  there  were  no  contefts  with  the  na- 
tives ;  nor  did  Captain  Cook  obferve  any  one  of  thofe 
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whom  he  had  feen  before,  neither  was  there  the  fmal- 
left  remembrance  of  former  hoftilities.    Having  ftaid 
in  this  country  till  the  7th  of  June,  our  navigators  fet 
fail  for  Otaheite  ;  but  during  the  voyage  the  crews  of' 
both  ftiips  were  attacked  by  the  fcurvy.    Thofe  of  the 
Adventure  were  in  a  very  fickly  ftate  ;  the  cook  was 
dead,  and  20  of  her  beft  men  incapable  of  duty.    On  ' 
board  the  Refolution  matters  were  much  better  ;  and 
the  only  reafon  that  could  be  eonjeftured  for  the  dif- 
ference was,  that  the  people  of  the  Adventure  had' 
been  in  an  habit  of  body  more  inclined  to  the  fcurvy 
than  thofe  of  the  Refolution,  and  had.  eat  fewer  vege-- 
tables.    Here  it  was  obferved,  that  the  averfion  of  fea-- 
men  to  a  change  of  diet  is  fo  great,  that  it  can  only 
be  overcome  by  the  fteady  and  perfcvering  example  of- 
a  commander.    While  he  remained  at  New  Zealand, 
the  Captain  had  difcovered  a  tree  which  greatly  re- 
fembled  the  American   black  fpi-uce.     Perfuaded, , 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  attended  with  effefts 
equally  falutary  on  the  health  of  the  people,  he  em- 
ployed them  in  brewing  beer  from  it.    This  was> 
done  while  they  continued  at  Du/]<y  Bay,  in  order  to 
fupply  the  want  of  vegetables,  which  were  not  to  be- 
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Cook    procured  there  ;  but  on  removing  to  Queen  Charlotte's 
""Y-"^  Sound,  they  were  more  fortunace.     Captain  Cook 
himfelf  went  to  look  out  for  antifcorbutic  vegetables  ; 
and  returned  in  a  very  rtiort  time  with  a  boat-load  of 
fcurvy-grafs,  celery,  &c.    Thefe  were  boiled  with  the 

f)eas  and  wheat ;  and  though  fome  of  the  people  dif- 
iked  them  at  firfl,  they  foon  became  fo  fenfible  of 
their  good  efFefts,  that  they  cheerfully  followed  the 
example  of  the  reft  ;  and  the  freedom  of  the  crew  from 
the  icurvy  and  other  dillempers  was  by  every  one  at- 
tributed to  the  New  Zealand  fpruce  beer  and  vege- 
tables. From  this  time  forward  the  Captain  had  fcarce 
Gccafion  to  give  orders  for  gathering  vegetables  when 
they  game  to  any  land. 

During  this  voyage  Captain  Cook  experienced  ano- 
ther narrow  efcape  from  fliipwreck.  Being  becalmed 
at  the  diftance  of  half  a  league  from  a  reef  of  rocks 
near  Ofnaburg  Ifland,  it  was  found  necelTary  to  order 
out  the  boats  to  tow  off  tlie  fhips  ;  but  this  was  found 
impoflible.  The  calm  continuing,  and  the  fituation 
of  our  navigators  becoming  every  moment  more  dan- 
gerous, the  Captain  attempted  to  get  through  an 
opening  in  the  reef  which  he  had  judged  practicable: 
but  on  approaching  it,  found  that  there  was  not  fuf- 
ficient  depth  of  water  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
draught  of  the  tide  through  it  forced  the  fhip  thither  in 
a  manner  fcarce  to  be  refiiled.  One  of  the  warping  ma- 
chines, with  about  400  fathoms  of  rope,  was  then  or- 
dered out,  but  did  not  produce  any  effeft.  They  were 
within  two  cables  length  of  the  breakers,  and  no  bot- 
tom could  be  found  for  cafting  anchor.  Having  no 
other  refource,  however,  they  did  drop  an  anchor  ; 
but  before  it  took  hold,  the  Refolution  was  in  lefs 
than  three  fathoms  water,  and  ttruck  at  every  fall  of 
the  fea,  which  broke  violently  clofe  under  her  ftern, 
threatening  deftruftion  to  every  one  on  board.  At 
laft  the  tide  ceafing  to  aft  in  the  fame  diredlion,  the 
boats  were  ordered  to  tiy  to  tow  off  the  velTcl ;  in 
which  being  affifted  by  the  land-breeze,  which  fortu- 
aately  fprung  up  at  that  inftant,  they  with  much  labour 
fuccecded. 

Having  fpent  a  confiderable  time  in  the  South  Sea 
iflands,  Captain  Cook  returned  to  New  Zealand,  and 
from  thence  fet  fail  for  the  fouthern  part  of  the  conti- 
nent of  America.  Here  he  explored  all  the  iflands  in 
the  neighbourhood*,  and  then  returned  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  in  fafety  on  the  30th  of  July  1774, 
having  been  abfent  three  years  and  1 8  days  ;  and  in  all 
that  time  loft  only  one  man,  who  died  of  a  confump- 
tion  probably  begun  before  he  fet  out  on  the  voy- 
age. 

The  reception  our  navigator  now  met  with  wasfuit- 
ed  to  his  merit.  He  was  immediately  raifed  to  the 
rank  of  poft-captain,  and  foon  after  unanimoufly  elec- 
ted a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  from  whom  he 
received  the  prize  of  the  gold  medal  for  the  beft  expe- 
rimental paper  that  had  appeared  throughout  the  year. 
It  was  the  cuftom  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  at  the  delivery 
of  this  medal,  annually  to  make  an  elaborate  difcourfe, 
containing  the  hiftory  of  that  part  of  fcience  for  which 
the  medal  was  given  ;  and  as  the  fubjeft  of  Captain 
Cook's  paper  (the  means  of  preferving  the  health  of 
feamen)  was  analogous  to  the  pi^ofeflion  of  Sir  John 
Pringle  himfelf  as  a  phyfician,  he  had  the  greater  op- 
piortunity  of  difplaying  his  eloquence  on  die  occafion. 
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The  fpeech  he  made  was  in  the  higheft  degree  honour-  Cook, 
able  to  Captain  Cook.  He  remarked,  that  the  Society  v™" 
had  never  more.meritorioufly-beftowed  the  medal  than 
on  the  perfon  who  now  received  it.  "  If  (fays  he) 
Rome  decreed  the  civic  crown  to  him  who  faved  the 
life  of  a  lingle  citizen,  what  wreaths  are  due  to  the 
man  who,  having  himfelf  faved  many,  perpetuates  iti 
your  Tranfadlions  the  means  by  which  Britain  may 
now,  on  the  moft  diftant  voyages,  prcferve  numbers  of 
her  intrepid  fons,  her  mariners  ;  who,  braving  every 
danger,  have  fo  liberally  contributed  to  the  fame,  to 
the  opulence,  and  to  the  maritime  empire  of  the  coun- 
try ?"  Thefe  honourable  teftimonies  of  the  public  re- 
gard, however.  Captain  Cook  did  not  receive,  being 
already  embarked  on  another  voyage,  from  which  he 
never  returned. 

The  third  voyage  of  this  celebrated  navigator  was 
not  undertaken  by  any  exprefs  command  of  his  Ma- 
jefty.  Captain  Cook  had  already  done  fo  much,  that 
it  was  thought  but  reafonable  he  ftiould  now  fpend  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet ;  and  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  do  this  in  the  more  comfortable  manner,  befidec 
his  rank  of  poft-captain  in  the  navy,  he  was  alfo  made 
a  captain  in  Greenwich.  Still,  however,  there  were 
fome  points  in  the  fcience  of  geography  which  had  very 
much  engaged  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  were  in- 
deed of  fuch  importance  as  to  become  a  national  concern.. 
Thefe  were  to  difcover  the  connexion  between  Afia  and 
America,  and  to  determine  whether  there  was  not  a  pof- 
fibility  of  fliortening  the  pafTage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by 
failing  round  the  northern  parts  of  the  continents  of 
Europe  and  Afia.  Many  attempts,  indeed,  had  already 
been  made  by  various  navigators  of  different  nations ; 
but  all  of  them  had  failed,  and,  what  was  worfe,  had  '  , 
left  the  point  ftill  undetermined.  An  aft  of  parlia- 
ment had  been  paffed  in  1745,  by  which  a  reward  of 
L.  20,000  was  held  out  to  the  fliips  of  any  of  his  Ma- 
jefty's  fubje£ls  for  accomplifliing  this  important  voy- 
age, but  without  mentioning  any  thing  of  thofe  be- 
longing to  his  Majefty  ;  and  this  reward  was  further 
confined  to  the  finding  out  of  the  north-weft  pafTage 
to  the  Eaft  Indies  through  Hudfon's  Bay.  In  the 
year  1776,  however,  both  the  errors  juft  mentioned 
were  correfted.  It  was  now  enafted,  "  That  if  any 
fliip  belonging  to  any  of  "his  Majefty's  fubjefts,  or  to 
his  Majefty,  ftiall  find  out,  and  fail  through,  any  paf- 
fage  by  fea  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
in  any  direftion  or  parallel  of  the  northern  hemifphere, 
to  the  northward  of  the  52d  degree  of  northern  lati- 
tude ;  the  owners  of  fuch  fliips,  if  belonging  to  any 
of  his  Majefty's  fubjecls,  or  the  commanders,  officers, 
and  feamen,  of  fuch  fliip  belonging  to  his  Majefty, 
fliall  receive,  as  a  reward  for  fuch  difcovery,  the  fum 
of  L.  20,000. 

It  was  not,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  now  deem- 
ed proper  to  folicit  Captain  Cook  to  undergo  frefh 
dangers  by  undertaking  a  voyage  of  this  kind;  ne- 
verthelefs,  as  he  was  univerfally  looked  upon  to  be 
the  fitteft  perfon  in  the  kingdom  for  the  purpofe,  the 
eyes  of  every  perfon  were  tacitly  fixed  upon -him:  he 
was  confulted  on  every  thing  relating  to  it,  and  foli- 
cited  to  name  the  perfon  whom  he  judged  moft  proper 
to  eonduft  it.  To  determine  this  point.  Captain  Cook, 
Sir  Hugh  Pallifer,  and  Mr  Stephens,  were  invited  to 
the  houfe  of  Lord  Sandwich  to  dianerj  where,  befide« 
3  D  2  the 
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■tt>e  ccmfideration  of  tht  proper  officer  for  conducing 
the  expedition,  many  things  were  faid  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  defign.  They  enlarged  upon  its  gran- 
fldeur  and  dignity,  its  confequencos  to  navigalioo  and 
fcience,  and  the  completentfs  it  would  give  to  the 
whole  fyftem  of  difcoveries;  until  at  laft  Captain  Cook 
-  was  fo  much  inflan?.cd  by  the  reprefentatioa  of  the  im- 
portance x)f  the  voyage,  that  he  ftarted  up,  and  declared 
that  he  would  conduft  it  himfelf.  This  was  what  the 
parties  prefent  had  defired,  and  probably  expefted ; 
his  offer  was  therefore  inftantly  laid  before  the  king, 
and  Capt^ain  Cook  appointed  commander  of  the  Ex- 
pedition by  the  loth  of  February  1776.  At  the  fame 
time  it  was  agreed,  that  on  his  return  from  the  voyage 
he  fhould  be  reftored  to  his  place  at  Greenwich  ;  and 
if  no  vacancy  occurred  during  the  interval,  the  ofBcer 
who  fucceeded  him  was  to  refign  in  his  favour.  The 
initruftlons  he  now  received  were,  that  he  (hould  at- 
tempt the  high  latitudes  between  the  continents  of 
Afia  and  America,  and  if  poffible  return  to  England 
along  the  northern  coafts  of  Afia  and  Europe.  This 
was  moft  probably  the  refult  of  the  Captain's  own  de- 
liberations, and  what  had  been  fuggefted  by  him  to  Lord 
Sandwich  and  other  people  in  power.  He  was  par- 
ticularly defired  to  fail  firft  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  thro' 
the  chain  of  newly  difcovered  iflands  which  he  had 
lately  vifited.  After  having  croITed  the  equator,  and 
paffed  into  the  northern  parts  of  the  ocean  juft  men- 
tioned, he  was  then  to  hold  fuch  a  courfe  as  might 
tend  to  fettle  many  interefting  points  of  geography, 
and  produce  fome  intermediate  difcoveries,  before  he 
arrived  at  the  main  fcene  of  operation.  With  regard 
to  this  principal  ohjeft,  he  was  ordered,  immediately 
on  his  arrival  on  the  coaft  of  New  Albion,  to  proceed 
northward  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  65  degrees,  v/ithout 
lofing  any  time  in  exploring  creeks  or  rivers  previous 
to  his  arrival  in  that  latitude  :  and  for  his  further  en- 
couragement, the  acl  of  1745,  offering  a  premium  for 
the  difcovery  of  the  pafiage,  was  amended  in  the  man- 
ner above  mentioned.  That  nothing  might  be  want- 
ing which  could  promote  the  fuccefs  of  the  grand  ex- 
pedition, Lieutenant  Pickerfgill  was  fentout,  in  1776, 
with  dircAions  to  explore  the  coatts  of  Baffin's  Bay  ; 
and  the  next  year  Lieutenant  Young  was  commiflioned 
not  only  to  examine  the  weflern  parts  of  that  bay,  but 
to  endeavour  to  find  a  pafTage  on  that  fide  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Nothing,  however,  was 
performed  by  either  of  thefe  gentlemen  which  in  the 
kaft  could  promote  Captain  Cook's  fuccefs.  Two 
Teffels  were  provided  as  in  the  former  voyage,  'V!Z.  the 
Refolution  and  the  Difcovery ;  the  command  of  the 
former  being  given  to  Captain  Cook,  and  of  the  latter 
to  Captain  Charles  Clerke.  The  only  thing  in  which 
the  appointment  of  the  Difcovery  differed  from  that 
©f  the  Refolution  was,  that  the  form.er  had  no  marine 
efScer  on  board.  Every  degree  of  attention  was  be- 
ftowed,  as  in  the  former  voyage,  upon  the  proper 
■wAualling  and  other  necelTaries  for  tlie  two  fhips ; 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  which  oiir 
navigator  intended  to  vifit  might  derive  fome  penna- 
nent  benefit  from  the  intercourfe  they  had  with  him, 
it  was  detemined  to  fend  abroad  a  breed  of  domeftic 
animals,  and  likewlfe  a  quantity  of  ufeful  feeds,  to  be 
left  in  proper  places.  With  this  view,  a  bull,  two 
CGW6  with  their  calves,  and  feveral  fhcep)  with  hay  and 
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corn  for  their  fubfiflence,  were  taken  on  boarj  ;  and  Co-ik, 
it  was  iilcewife  purpofed  to  take  in  others  at  the  Cape  — 
of  Good  Hope.  A  large  alTortment  of  iron  tools  and 
Mi.ikets  was  alfo  ftnt  out  ;  and,  in  fhort,  every  th'w.y 
tb.at  could  be  judged  proper  either  to  conciliate  the 
good  will  of  the  natives  or  to  prove  ferviceable  to 
them,  was  provided  for  the  voyage,  as  woH  as  every 
convenience  for  the  fhips  companies.  In  the  former 
voyage  Captain  Cook  had  brought  along  with  him  a 
native  of  one  of  the  South  Sea  illands,  named  Oinai, 
who  refided  in  lilngland  during  the  interval  between 
the  fecond  and  third  voyages,  and  was  now  happy  ut 
getting  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  his  own  coun- 
tiy.  Though  he  could  l^y  no  means  complain  of  tlie 
entertainment  he  l>ad  met  with  in  England,  the  idea 
of  returning  home  loaded  with  treafure,  which  might 
enable  him  to  make  a  figure  among  his  countrymen, 
foon  overcame  all  uncafy  fenfations  which  the  leaving 
of  his  Englifh  friends  might  excite.  His  majcily  hiici 
taken  eare  to  furnifh  him  with  every  thing  that  could 
pofiibly  be  of  ufe  when  he  came  to  his  native  countrv ; 
and  he  had  befides  received  feveral  valuable  prefents 
from  Lord  Sandwich,  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  and  feveral 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance  ;  fo  that 
n:>thing  was  omitted  which  could  poflibly  be  done  to 
convey,  by  his  means,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Soutli 
Sea  Iflands  an  idea  of  the  Britifii  power  and  great- 
nefs. 

Ever)'  thing  being  prepared  for  ihe  voyage,  our  na- 
vigator fet  fail  from  the  Nore  on  the  25th  of  Jun^ 
1776;  but  by  reafon  of  fome  delay  in  receiving  his  in- 
fhruftions,  did  not  leave  Plymouth  till  the  12th  of  July. 
He  had  not  been  long  at  fea  before  he  began  his 
operations  for  preferving  the  health  of  his  people  ; 
which  were  found  equally  efficacious  in  this  jie  In  the 
former  voyage.  Finding  his  ftock  of  provender  for 
the  animals  on  board  likely  to  run  fhort,  he  touched, 
at  TenerifFe,  in  order  to  procure  a  fupply,  having 
judged  that  to  be  a  more  proper  place  than  Madeira 
for  the  purpofe.  On  falHng  from  thence  he  ran  a. 
great  rifle  of  running  upon  fome  funk  rocks  on  the 
ifland  of  Bonavifta  ;  but  in  this,  as  well  as  on  other 
occafions  of  danger,  he  behaved  with  the  fame  judge- 
ment, coolnefs,  and  prefence  of  mind,  that  dittinguifhed- 
him  throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life.  On  the 
1 2th  of  Auguft  he  arrived  before  Port  Praya,  in  one 
of  the  Cape  de  Verde  iflands  named  St  jf^go  ;  but  not 
finding  it  neceffary  to  go  in  there,  he  continued  hi* 
voyage  to  the  fouthward.  The  weather  now  be* 
coming  gloomy  and  rainy,  required  a  continuance  of 
the  methods  he  had  already  pradlifed  for  preferving 
the  health  of  his  people  ;  and,  as  formerly,  they  were 
attended  with  the  greatefl  fuccefs.  In  this  voyage^^ 
the  effc6l  of  thefe  precautions  was  the  more  remark- 
able, as  at  this  time  the  feams  of  the  veffcl  were  opened 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  admit  the  rain,  fo  that  fcarce 
any  perfon  on  board  could  lie  dry  iu  his  bed  j  and  all' 
the  officers  in  the  gun-room  were  driven  out  of  their 
cabbins  by  the  water  which  came  through  the  lides. 
Such  was  the  humanity  of  the  commander,  howeverj 
that  while  the  flups  continued  at  fea,  he  would  not 
trnfl  the  workmen  over  their  fidea  to  repair  the  de* 
feds,  though  caulkers  were  employed  in  the  Infide  as 
foon  as  fettled  weather  i-eturned.  On  the  lil  of; 
September  our  navigators  crofTedthe  equator,  and  oft: 
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tfce  iSth  of  Oitober  anchored  in  Table  Bay  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Here  they  met  witk  a  violent 
tempeft,  the  effc6hs  of  v/hich  were  feh  both  on  fea  and 
Und.  It  laPted  three  days,  and  the  Refolutmn  was 
the  only  (liip  in  the  bay  that  rode  out  the  ftorna  with- 
out dragging  her  anchors.  On  fliore  the  tents  and 
obfervatory  were  dertrdyed,  and  the  aftronomical  qua- 
drant narrowly  efcaped  iirepaiable  damage.  Tltc  Dif- 
covery,  which  had  been  lome  time  later  in  failing 
from  England,  was  driven  off  the  coait,  and  did  not 
arrive  till  the  loth  of  November. 

While  they  remained  in  this  place,  a  difafter  happen- 
ed which  threatened  the  lofs  of  moft  of  their  live  flock. 
The  bull  and  two  cows  had  been  put  afhore  to  graze 
among  other  cattle  ;  but  Captain  Cook  had  been  advi- 
fcd  to  keep  the  fhcep,  16  in  number,  near  the  tents, 
■where  they  were  penned  in  every  night.  Some  dogs 
having-  got  in  among  them  in  the  night-time,  killed 
four,  and  difperftd  the  reft.  Six  of  them  were  reco- 
vered the  next  day,  but  the  two  rams  and  two  of  the  fi- 
Reft  ewes  in  the  flock  were  mifling.  The  captain  applied 
to  Baron  Plettenburg  the  governor  ;  but  all  his  endea- 
vours were  unfuccefsful,  until  he  employed  fome  of  the 
rneanelt  and  loweft  of  the  p'ople,  fellows  whofe  cha- 
racter was,  that  for  a  ducatoon  they  would  cut  their 
maftei^s  throat,  burn  thehoufe  over  his  head,  and  bury 
liirn  and  his  whole  family  in  afhes.  This  is  mentioned  as 
c.n  inftance  how  far  the  boafttd  policy  of  the  Dutch  go- 
T'ernment  at  the  Cape  of  Goad  Hope  falls  fhort  of  its 
i.llc  ,^(.d  ptrfeftion.  After  all,  two  of  the  lineft  ewes 
in  the  flock  were  miffing,  and  never  could  be  recover- 
ed. The  captain,  therefore,  to  repair  this  lofs,  and 
to  make  an  addition  to  his  original  rtock,  purchafed 
two  young  bulls,  two  ttone  horfes,  two  mares,  two 
heiicrs,  two  rams,  feveral  ewes  and  goats,  with  fome 
rabbits  and  poulti-y  ;  when,  having  finifl^ed  all  his  bu- 
ilnefs,  he  fet  fail  on  the  30th  of  November,  though  it 
was  not  till  the  3d  of  December  that  he  got  char  of 
land.  Soon  after  his  putting  to  fea,  he  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  lofe  feveral  of  the  goats,  efpecially  the  males, 
together  with  fome  fheep  ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft 
difficulty  that  the  reft  of  the  cattle  were  prefei-ved,  by 
reafon  of  the  fhip  toffing  and  tumbling  rfbout  in  a  very 
heavy  fea.  Having  explored  fome  defolate  iflands  in  the 
fouthern  I'eas,  Captain  Cook  fet  fail  for  New  Zealand. 
During  this  part  of  the  voyage,  ovn*  navigators  were 
involved  in  fo  thick  a  fog,  that,  according  to  the  au- 
thors of  Captain  Cook's  life,  "  they  failed  300  leagues 
in  the  dark  "  The  hrft  land  they  afterwards  reached 
was  New  Holland ;  where,  having  remained  till  the  30th 
of  January  1777,  they  fet  fail  for  New  Zealand,  and  on 
the  12th  of  February  they  anchored  inQueen  Charlotte's 
Sound.  Here  the  people  were  fhy  and  timorous,  on 
account  of  their  having  formerly  deftroyed  id  of  Cap- 
tain Furneaux's  people,  who  had  been  fent  afhore  to 
gather  vegetables.  The  caufe  of  the  quarrel  could  not 
be  known,  as  none  of  the  party  were  left  alive  to  tell 
the  news.  Lieutenant  Burney,  who  went  afhore  in 
queit  of  them,  found  only  fome  fragments  of  their  bo- 
dies ;  from  which  it  appeared  that  they  had  been  kill- 
ed and  eaten  by  the  favages.  It  was  not  the  intention 
of  Captain  Cook,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  to  refent  the 
injury  ;  he  even  refufed  to  put  to  death  a  chief  named 
Kahoora,  who,  as  he  was  informed  by  the  natives  them- 
fclvts,  had  killed  Mr  Rowe  the  commander  of  the  par- 
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ty.    He  was,  however,  particularly  careful  that  no 

opportunity  ilK>uid  now  be  given  the  favagcs  of  s;om- 
mitting  fuch  an  aftion  with  impunity;  and  with  this 
view  a  boat  was  never  feiit  on  fliore  without  b^iing  well 
armed,  and  the  men  under  the  command  of  fucli  offi- 
cers as  could  be  depended  upon.  'I'he  New  Zealanders 
ts-ere  no  fooner  aifured  of  Captain  Cook's  pacific  dif- 
pofition,  than  they  threw  afide  their  fears  and  fufpi- 
cions,  and  entered  into  a  commercial  intercourfe  with 
the  people.  It  would  have  been  the  lefs  excufable  in 
Captain  Cook  to  have  revenged  at  this  time  the  maf- 
facre  of  Mr  Rowe's  party,  as  he  was  affured  that  the 
quarrel  originated  from  fome  petty  thefts  of  the  favages, 
which  were  too  haftily  refenied  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  this,  no  mifchicf  would 
have  happened. 

On  the  25th  of  February  our  navigator  ,  left  New 
Zealand,  taking  with  him,  at  the  requeft  of  Omai> 
two  boys,  the  eldeft  about  18  and  the  youngeft  about 
10.  Thefe  were  foon  cured  of  their  padioa  for  tra- 
velling, being  both  violently  fea-fick  :  but  as  it  waj 
then  too  late  to  repent,  they  expreffed  their  grief  in 
loud  and  almoft  continual  lamentation  ;  and  this  in  a 
kind  of  fong  which  feemed  to  coniiil  of  the  praifes  of 
their  native  country,  whence  they  were  now  to  be  fe- 
parated  for  ever.  By  degrees,  however,  the  fea-fick- 
nefs  abated,  their  lamentations  became  lefs  frequent,, 
and  at  iaft  ceafed  entirely  ;  their  nativ^e  country  was 
forgotten,  and  they  appeared  to  be  as  firmly  attached 
to  their  new  friends  the  Englifli  as  if  they  had  been 
born  among  them. 

So  much  time  was  now  fpent  in  failing  up  and  dowA 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  feveral  new  iflands  wer6 
difcovered,  that  Captain  Cook  god  it  impoffible  to- 
accomplifh  any  thing  for  this  year  in  t  he  high  northerft 
latitudes  ;  for  which  reafon  he  determined  to  bear  a- 
way  for  the  Friendly  Iflands,  in  order  to  fupply  hiin- 
felf  with  thofe  neceffaries  which  he  had  found  impof- 
fible to  be  got  at  any  of  the  iflands  which  he  had  juft. 
difcovered.  In  his  run  thither  feveral  new  iflandswerc 
vifited  ;  and  in  profecuting  thefe  difcoveries  our  navi- 
gator once  more  narrowly  efcaped  being  fhipwrecked.- 
The  danger  at  this  time  arofe  from  a  low  fandy 
ifland,  which  theRefolution  v/as  very  near  runningupon. 
From  this  fhe  was  only  faved  by  the  circumfhance  of 
all  the  men  having  been  accidentally  called  upon  deck 
to  put  the  veflel  about,  and  moft  of  them  being  at 
their  ftations  when  the  danger  was  difcovered.  Sooa 
after  this  both  fhips  ftruck  tipon  fome  funk  coral 
rocks,  but  happily  were  got  off  without  damage. 

Afte^r  a  ftay  of  between  two  and  three  monthsji. 
Captain  Cook  took  leave  of  the  Friendly  Iflands  on  the 
13th  of  July  1777;  and  on  the  12th  of  Augu^ 
reached  Otaheite,  where  he  introduced  Omai  to  hi^ 
country  people,  and  whofe  reception  b}^  them  is  par- 
ticularly related  under  the  next  article.  Here  the- 
Captain  found  the  people  of  Otaheite  ready  to  engage 
in  a  war  with  thofe  of  Eimeo  ;  but  though  ftrongly 
folicited  by  the  former  to  affift  them  in  an  expedition 
again  fl  their  eneinies,  he  refufed  to  take  any  concern 
in  the  affair,  alleging,  by  way  of  excufe,  that  the 
people  of  Eimeo  had  never  offended  him.  This  feemed: 
to  fatisfy  moft  of  the  chiefs ;  but  one,  named  Towhuy 
was  fo  much  difpleafed,  that  Captain  Cook  could  ne- 
ver regain  his  favour.,   He  ^vcn  tJireatened,.  that  aa- 
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foon  as  the  Captain  fiiould  be  gone,  he  would  make 
M'ar  uponOtoo,  one  of  the  princes  of  thefe  iflands  whom 
he  knew  to  be  in  ftrict  fricndihip  with  him ;  but  from 
this  he  was  deterred  by  the  Captain's  threatening  to 
return  and  chaftife  him  if  he  made  any  fuch  attempt. 
As  a  mark  of  Otoo's  friendfliip,  he  gave  our  naviga- 
tor a  canoe,  which  he  defired  him  to  carry  to  the  king 
of  Britain,  having  nothing  eU'e,  as  he  faid,  worth  his 
acceptance. 

Froiti  Otahette  Captain  Cook  proceeded  to  Eimeo, 
where,  on  account  of  fome  thefts  committed  by  the 
natives,  he  was  obliged  to  commence  hoftilities,  by 
burning  a  number  of  their  war  canoes  and  even  fome 
houfes.  Thefe  tranfa£lions  gave  him  much  concern  ; 
and  the  more  that  he  had  been  fo  much  foliclted  to 
make  war  on  thefe  people  by  his  friends  at  Otaheite, 
4:o  whofe  entreaties  he  had  refufed  to  liften.  From 
jEimeo  he  proceeded  to  Iluaheine,  where  he  faw  Omai 
•finally  fettled,  and  lef:  with  him  the  two  New  Zealand 
youths  already  mentioned.  The  youngeft  of  thefe  was 
£o  much  attached  to  the  Enghfh,  that  it  Avas  nt ceiTary 
to  carry  him  out  of  the  fiiip  and  put  him  afhore  by 
force.  During  his  ftay  on  this  ifland,  the  Captain  was 
obliged  to  punifh  ^  thief  with  greater  fe verity  than  he 
Jiad  ever  done  before,  viz.  by  caufing  his  head  and 
jieard  to  be  fliaved,  and  his  ears  cut  off.  Some  other 
difagreeable  tranfaftions  took  place,  particulary  the 
,defertion  of  two  of  his  people,  who  were  not  recovered 
without  the  greateft  difficulty.  In  the  courfe  of  his 
exertions  for  their  recovery,  he  found  it  neceflkry  to 
detain  the  fon,  daughter,  and  fon-in-law,  of  the  chief 
fii  an  ifland  named  Otaha.  This  had  almoft  produced 
very  ferious  confequences,  the  natives  having  formed 
plot  for  carrying  off  Captain  Cook  himfelf,  as  well 
Captain  Clerke  and  Mr  Gore.  With  regard  to  the 
.commander,  they  were  difappointed  by  his  own  cau- 
.tion  and  vigilance  ;  but  Mefl'rs  Clerke  and  Gore  were 
in  particidar  danger  :  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the 
circumftance  of  one  of  them  having  a  piftol  in  his  hand, 
.23  they  walked  together  on  Ihore,  that  they  weie  not 
.feized. 

Having  left  the  Society  Iflands,  and  difcover- 
cd  a  new  group,  which,  in  honour  of  his  pati-on 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  our  commander  named  the 
.Sandwich  JJleSy  he  fet  out  on  the  2d  of  January  1778 
on  his  voyage  northward.  In  this  he  was  very  fuc- 
xefsful,  afcertaining  the  vicinity  of  the  continents  of 
Afia  and  America,  which  had  never  been  done,  or  but 
•very  imperfedlly,  before.  From  thefe  defolate  regions 
ilie  returned  to  the  ifland  of  Oonalaflika  ;  whence  ha- 
ying refitted  and  taken  in  proviflons,  he  returned  to 
,the  fouthward,  and  on  the  26th  of  November  reached 
the  Sandwich  Iflands,  where  he  difcovered  a  new  one 
.named  Jlfoivee,  and  on  the  30th  of  the  fame  month 
another  of  much  larger  extent,  named  O-iuhy-hee.  Se- 
ven weeks  were  fpent  in  exploring  the  coafts  of  this 
ifland  ;  and  during  all-  this  .time  he  continued  to  have 
the  moft  friendly  intercourfe  with  the  people,  who, 
however,  appeared  to  be  much  more  numerous  and 
powerful  than  thofe  of  any  ifland  our  navigators  had 
yet  touched  at.  Several  of  the  chiefs  and  principal 
people  had  attached  themfelves  greatly  to  the  com- 
mander, and  in  general  the  people  appeared  to  be 
jnuch  more  honeft  in  their  difpofitions  than  any  whom 
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his  circumnavigation  of  the  ifland,  and  cafl;  anchor 
in  a  bay  called  Karakakooa,  matters  were  greatly  al- 
tered. An  univerfal  difpofltion  to  theft  and  plunder 
had  now  taken  place;  and  in  this  it  was  evident  that 
the  common  people  were  encouraged  by  their  chiefs, 
who  fliared  the  booty  with  them.  Still,  however,  no 
hoililities  were  commenced:  the  greateft  honours  were 
paid  to  the  commander  ;  and,  on  his  going  afliore,  he 
was  received  with  ceremonies  little  fliort  of  adoration. 
A  vaft  quantity  of  hogs  and  other  provilions  were 
procured  for  the  fliips  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  February 
1779,  they  left  the  ifland,  not  withouc  moft  magni- 
ficent, prefents  from  the  chiefs,  and  fuch  as  they  had 
never  before  received  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Un- 
luckily they  met  with  a  ftonn  on  the  fixth  and  feventh 
of  the  fame  montli;  during  which  the  Refolution 
fprung  the  head  of  her  foremaft  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
they  were  obliged  to  return  to  Karakakoa  bay  to 
have  it  repaired.  As  they  returned,  Captain  Cook 
had  an  opportunity  of  fhowing  his  humanity  to  the 
people  by  the  relief  he  aff^orded  to  fome  of  their  canoes 
which  had  fuffered  in  the  ftorm.  The  fame  friendly 
intercourfe  which  had  formerly  been  held  with  the  na- 
tives now  commenced,  and  Captain  Cook  was  treated 
with  the  ufual  honours;  but  on  the  13th  of  this  month 
it  was  unhappily  broken  off"  on  the  following  account. 
One  of  the  natives  being  detected  in  ftealing  the 
tongs  from  the  armourer's  forge  in  the  Difcovery,  was 
difmiffed  with  a  pretty  fevere  flogging;  but  this  example 
was  fo  far  from  being  attended  with  any  good  effeft, 
that  in  the  afternoon  another,  having  fnatched  up  the 
tongs  and  a  chiflel,  jumped  overboard  with  them  and 
fwam  for  the  fliore.  'I'he  mafter  and  midfliipman  were 
inftantly  difpatched  in  purfuit  of  him;  but  he  efcaped  on 
board  a  canoe,  which  paddled  away  fo  quickly  that  the 
cutter  could  not  come  near  it.  A  chief  named  Pareah, 
who  was  at  this  time  on  board  the  Refolution,  under- 
ftanding  what  had  happened,  promifed  to  go  afliore 
and  get  back  the  ftolen  goods  ;  but  before  this  could 
be  done  the  thief  had  made  his  efcape  into  the  coun- 
try. Captain  Cook,  who  was  at  that  time  aflipre, 
had  endeavoured  to  intercept  the  canoe  when  it  land- 
ed, but  was  led  ©ut  of  the  way  by  fome  of  the  na- 
tives who  pretended  to  be  his  guides.  The  tongs  and 
chiflel,  however,  were  brought  back  to  the  mafter  as 
he  advanced  to  the  landing  place  ;  but  he  being  now 
joined  by  fome  of  the  reft  of  the  people  in  the  pin- 
■  nace,  could  not  be  fatisfied  with  the  recovery  of  the 
ftolen  goods,  but  infifted  upon  having  the  tliief  or  the 
canoe  which  carried  him  by  way  of  reprifal.  On 
his  preparing  to  launch  this  hift  into  the  water,  he  was 
interrupted  by  Pareah,  who  infifted  that  it  was  his 
property,  and  that  he  fliould  not  take  it  away.  ^8 
the  officer  paid  no  regard  to  his  remonftrances,  Pa- 
reah, who  feems  to  have  been  a  very  ftrong  man,  fei- 
zed him,  pinioned  his  arms  behind,  and  held  him 
faft  by  the  hair  of  the  head.  On  this  one  of  the  failors 
ftruck  the  chief  with  an  oar,  on  w^hich,  quitting  the 
officer,  he  inftantly  fnatched  the  oar  out  of  the  man's 
hand,  and  broke  it  in  two  acrofs  his  knee.  The  In- 
dians then  attacked  the  failors  with  ftones,  and  foon 
drove  them  to  their  boats,  to  which  they  were  forced 
to  fwim,  as  they  lay  at  fome  diftance  from  the  fliore. 
The  officers  who  could  not  fwim  retii-ed  to  a  fmalj 
rock,  where  they  were  clofely  purfued  by  the  Indians  j 
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Cook,  and  here  the  mafter  narrowly  efcaped.  with  his  life, 
till  Pareah  returned  and  obliged  the  Indians  to  give 
ovef  their  attacks.  The  gentlemen,  fenfible  that  Pa- 
reah's  prefence  alone  could  protedt  them,  entreated 
him  to  remain  with  them  till  they  could  be  brought 
off  in  the  boats.  On  his  refufal,  the  mafter  fet  out  to 
the  place  where  the  obfervatories  had  been  ere6led,  for 
farther  affiftance;  but  Pareah,  who  met  him,  and  fuf- 
peftcd  his  errand,  obliged  him  to  return.  In  the 
mean  time  the  multitude  had  begun  to  break  in  pieces 
the  pinnace,  after  having  taken  every  thing  out  of  her 
that  was  loofe  :  on  the  return  of  Pareah,  however, 
they  were  again  difperfed,  and  fome  of  the  oars  re- 
flored,  after  which  the  gentlemen  were  glad  to  get  ofF 
in  fafety.  Before  they  reached  the  fhip  Pareah  over- 
took them  in  a  canoe,  and  dehvered  the  midshipman's 
Gap  which  had  been  taken  from  him  in  the  fcuffle  ;  he 
alfo  joined  nofes  with  them  in  token  of  friendfhip,  and 
dehred  to  know  whether  Captain  Cook  would  kill  him 
on  account  of  what  had  happened.  They  affured 
him  that  he  would  not,  and  made  figns  of  reconcilia- 
tion on  their  part.  On  this  he  left  them,  and  pad- 
dled over  to  the  town  of  Kavaroah  ;  and  that  was  the 
laft  time  that  he  was  feen  by  the  Enghfh.  In  the  night- 
time the  fentinels  w^ere  much  alarmed  by  fhrill  and 
melancholy  founds  from  the  adjacent  villages,  which 
they  took  to  be  the  lamentations  of  the  women.  Next 
day  it  was  found  that  the  large  cutter  of  the  Difco- 
very  had  been  carried  off  In  the  night-time  ;  on  which 
Captain  Cook  ordeied  the  launch  and  fmall  cutter  to 
go  under  the  command  of  the  fecond  lieutenant,  and 
to  ly  off  the  eaft  point  of  the  bay  in  order  to  intercept 
all  the  canoes  that  might  attempt  to  get  out,  and  if 
neceffary  to  fire  upon  them.  The  third  lieutenant  of 
the  Refolutlon  was  difpatched  to  the  weltern  part  of 
the  bay  on  the  fame  fervlce  ;  while  the  mafter  was 
lient  in  purfuit  of  a  large  double  canoe  already  under 
fail,  and  making  the  beft  of  her  way  out  of  the  har- 
bour. He  foon  came  up  with  her,  and  by  firing  a 
few  fhots,  obliged  her  to  run  on  fhore,  and  the  In- 
dians to  leave  her.  This  was  the  canoe  belonging  to 
a  chief  named  Omea,  whofe  perfon  was  reckoned  e- 
qually  facred  with  that  of  the  king,  and  to  the  ne- 
glect of  fecuring  him  we  may  attribute  the  fueceeding 
difafter.  Captain  Cook  now  formed  the  refolutlon  of 
going  in  perfon  to  feize  the  king  himfelf  In  his  capi- 
tal of  Kavaroah;  and  as  there  was  reafon  to  fuppofe 
that  he  had  fled,  It  was  his  defign  to  fecure  the  large 
canoes,  which  on  that  account  he  caufed  to  be  hauled 
up  on  the  beach.  With  this  view  he  left  the  (hip  a- 
bout  feven  o'clock  In  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  14th 
of  February,  being  attended  by  the  lieutenant  of  ma-- 
rines,  a  ferjeant,  corporal,  and  feven  private  men.- 
The  crew  of  the  pinnace,  under  the  command  of  Mr 
Roberts,  were  alio  armed;  and  as  they  rowed  towards 
the  (hore,  the  captain  ordered  the  launch  to  leave  her 
ftation  at  the  oppofite  point  of  the  bay,  in  order  to 
affift  his  own  boat.  Having  landed  with  the  marines 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  the  Indians  flocked 
round  liim,  and  proltrated  themfelves  before  him.  No 
fign  of  hoftility,  nor  even  much  alarm^  appeared  ;  the 
king's  fons  waited  on  the  commander  as  foon  as  he> 
fent  for  them,  and  by  their  means  he  was  introduced 
to  the  king,  who  readllj  confented  to  go  on  board  j 
hut  ia.  a.  little  time,  the  Indians  began  to 'aria 


themfelves  with   long  fpears,   clubs,  and   daggers,  Cook, 
and  to  put  on  thick  mats  which  they  ufe  as  dtfen-  *— nr-***; 
five  armour.     This  hoftile  appearance  was  greatly 
augmented  by  an  unlucky  piece  of  news  which  was 
jull  now  brought  by  a  canoe,  viz.  that  one  of  the  In- 
dian chiefs  had  been  killed  by  the  people  in  the  Dif- 
coveiy's  boats.  On  this  the  women,  who  had  hitherto 
fat  on  the  beach  converfing  familiarly,  and  taking 
their  breakfafts,  removed,  and  a  confufed  murmur  ran 
through  the  crowd.   An  old  priell  now  appeared  with 
a  cocoa-nut  in  his  hand,  which  he  held  out  as  a  pre- 
fent  to  Captain  Cook,  finging  all  the  while,  and  ma- 
king a  moft  troublefome  noife  as  If  he  meant  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  Captain  and  his  people  from  ob- 
ferving  the  motions  of  the  Indians,  who  were  now  e- 
very  where  putting  on.  their  ai-mour.    Captain  Cook 
beginning  to  think  his  fituatlon  dangerous,  ordered' 
the  lieutenant  of  the  marines  to  march  towards  the 
fliore,  as  he  himfelf  did,  having  all  the  while  hold  of 
the  king's  hand,  who  very  readily  accompanied  him, 
attended  by  his  wife,  two  fons^  and  feveral  chiefs. 
The  Indians  made  a  lane  for  them  to  pafs ;  and  as  the 
diftance  they  had  to  go  was  only  about  50  or  60 
yards,  and  the  boats  lay  at  no  more  than  five  or  fix 
yards  dlilance  from  land,  there  was  not  the  leaft  appre- 
henfion  of  the  cataftrophe  which  enfued.    The  king's- 
youngeft  fon  Keowa  went  on  board  the  pinnace  with- 
out the  leafl;  hefitation,  and  the  king  was  about  to 
follow,  when  his  wife  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
and,  with  the  afiiftance  of  two  chlefsj  forced  him  to 
fit  down.    The  Captain  might  now  have  fafely  got' 
aboard,  but  did  not  Immediately  relinquifh  the  defign- 
of  taking  the  king  along  with  him.    Finding  at  laft,- 
however,  that  this  could  not  be  accompllflied  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  bloodlhed,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  orders  for  the  people  to  relmbark,  when  one 
of  the  Indians  threw  a  ftone  at  him*    This  infult  was 
returned  by  the  Captain,  who  had  a  double  barrelled^ 
piece,  by  a  difcharge  of  fmall  fliot  from  one  of  the  bar-  - 
rels.    This  had  little  effeft,  as  the  man  had  a  thick' 
mat  before  him ;  and  as  he  now  brandiflied  his  fpear, 
the  Captain  knocked  him  down  with  his  muflcet.  The 
king's  fon,  Keowa,  flilU  remained  in  the  pinnace,  and  % 
the  detaining  him  would  have  been  a  great  check  up- 
on the  Indians;  but  unluckily  Mr  Roberts,  who  com-- 
manded  the  pinnace,  fet  him  afhore  at  his  own  re-- 
queft  foon  after  the  fird  fire.    In  the  mean  time  ano-  - 
ther  Indian  was  obferved  in  the  aft  of  brandlfliing  his'' 
fpear  at  the  commander  ;  who  thereupon  was  obliged '- 
to  fire  fupon  him  in  his  own  defence.    MIfling  his  • 
aim,  however,  he  killed  one  clofe  by  his  fide ;  upon-^ 
which  the  ferjeant  obferving  that  he  had'  miffed  the : 
man  he  aimed  at,  received  orders  to  fire  alfo,  which' 
he  did,  and  killed  him  on  the  fpot;    This  repreffed 
the  foremoft  of  the  Indians,  and  made  them  fall  back 
in  a  body  ;  but  they  were  urged  on  again  by  thofe  be-- 
hind,  and  difcharged  a  volley  of  fliones  among  the  ma-- 
rines,  who  immediately  returned  it  by  a  general  dif=- 
charge  of  their  mufl<ets;  and  this  was  inftantly  follow- 
ed by  a  fire  from  the  boats.    Captain  Cook  expreffed' 
his  aftonifliment  at  their  firing,  waved  his  hand  to- 
them  to  ceafe,  and  called  to  the  people  in  the  boats  - 
to  come  nearer  to  receive  the  marines.    This  order 
was  obeyed  by  Mr  Roberts  ;  but  the  lieutenant  who/.' 
conwnanded- the  launch,  .inftead  of  coming- nearer,  pub- 
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off  to  u  greater  dittance ;  and  by  this  piepoilorous 
coiiduA  deprived  the  tmfortunate-  commander  of  the 
only  chance  he  had  for  his  life:  for  now  the  Indians, 
exafperated  by  the  fire  of  the  marines,  rufhtd  in  upon 
them  and  drove  them  into  the  water,  leaving  the  Cap- 
tain alone  upon  the  rock.    A  fire  indeed  was  kept  up 
by  both  boats ;  but  the  one  was  too  far  off,  and  the 
other  crowded  with  the  marines,  fo  that  they^could 
not  direft  their  fire  with  proper  cSctl.    Captain  Cook 
was  then  obferved  making  for  the  pinnace,  carrying 
his  muilcet  luider  his  arm,  and  holding  his  other  hand 
on  the  back -part  of  his  head  to  guard  it  from  the 
ftones.    An  Indian  was  fcen  following  him,  but  with 
marks  of  fear,  as  he  flopped  once  or  twice  feemingly 
undetermined  to  proceed.    At  laft  he  ftruck  the  Cap- 
tain on  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  elub,  and  then 
precipitately  retreated.  The  latter  ftaggered  a  fewpaces, 
and  then  fell  on  his  hand  and  one  knee,  and  dropped  his 
mulket.    Before  he  could  recover  himfelf  another  In- 
dian ftabbed  him  with  a  dagger  in  the  neck,  though 
ftill  without  putting  an  end  to  his  life.  He  then  fell  into 
a  pool  of  water  knee-deep,  where  others  crowded  up- 
on him';  but  ftill  he  ftruggled  violently  with  them, 
got  up  his  head,  and  looked  towards  the 'pinnace  as 
if  follciting  aflillance.    The  boat  was  not  above  five 
or  fix  yards  diftance;  but  fuch  was  the  confufed  and 
crowded  Hate  of  the  crew,  that  no  afiiftance  could  be 
given  him.    The  Indians  then  got  him  under  again, 
but  in  deeper  water,  though  he  ftill  continued  to  fb'Ug- 
gle,  and  once  more  got  his  head  up ;  but  being  quite 
fpent,  he  turned  towards  the  rock  as  if  to  fupport 
himfelf  by  it,  when  a  favage  ftruck  him  with  a  club, 
which  probably  put  an  end  to  his  life,  as  he  was  never 
feen  to  ftruggle  any  more.    The  favages  hauled  his 
liftlefo  body  up  on  the  rocks,  and  ufcd  it  in  the  moft 
barbarous  manner,  fnatching  tlie  daggers  out  of  one 
anothers  hands,  in  order  to  have  the  pleafure  of 
mangling  it.    If  any  thing  could  add  to  the  misfor- 
tune of  this  celebrated  navigator's  death,  it  was,  that 
even  his  mangled  remains  were  not  faved  from  the 
hands  of  the  barbarians.     The  lieutenant  already 
mentioned,  who,  by  his  removing  to  a  diftance  when 
he  ought  to  have  come  on  fiiore,  feemed  to  have  been 
the  occafion  of  his  death,  returned  on  board  without 
making  any  attempt  to  recover  his  body  ;  though  it 
appeared  from  the  teftimonies  of  four  or  five  midfhip- 
men  who  arrived  foon  after  .at  the  fatal  fpotj  that 
the  beach  was  almoft  deferted  by  the  Indians,  they 
having  at  laft  yielded  to  the  continual  fire  from  the 
boats.    The  officer  alleged  in  his  own  excufe  for  re- 
moving at  firft  from  the  fiiore,  that  he  miftook  the 
fignals  ;  but  be  this  as  it  will,  the  complaints  againft 
him  were  fo  many  and  fo  great,  that  Captain  Gierke 
was  obliged  pubhcly  to  take  notice  of  them,  and  to 
take  the  depofitions  of  his  accufcrs  in  writing. — Thefe 
papers,  haw^vcr,  were  not  found,  and  it  is  fuppofed 
'  that  the  Captain's  bad  ftate  of  health  had  induced  him 
to  deftroy  them.    After  all  we  are  informed,  tliat, 
in  the  opinion  of  Captain  Phihps,  who  commanded 
the  marines,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  efFedtual 
relief  could  have  been  given  to  the  commander,  even 
-if  no  miftake  had  been  committed  on  the  part  of  the 
lieutenant.    The  author  of  all  the  mifchief  was  Pa- 
reah,  the  chief  already  mentioned,  who  had  employ- 
ed people  to  fteal  the  boat  In  the  night-time.  The 
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king  was  entirely  Innocent  bcth  cf  the  tiitft  and  iix": 
murder  of  Captain  Cook  ;  but  the  latter  was  perpe- 
trated by  fame  chiefs  wlio  M'ere  his  near  relations. 
The  chief  who  firfl  ftruck  him  with  a  club  was  m- 
med  Kar'mans  raha,  and  he  who  ftabbed  him  with  the. 
dagger  v^as  called  Nooah.  The  latter,  Mr  Samwell,, 
from  whofe  narrative  this  account  is  taken,  obfervea,. 
wi!S  ftout  and  tall,  had  a  fierce  look  and  demeanour,, 
and  united  In  his  perfon  the  two  properties  of  ftrtngtl* 
and  agiHty  more  than  he  had  ever  obferved  in  any  o- 
ther  perfon. — Both  of  them  were  held  in  great  e!ti- 
matlon  by  their  countrymen  on  account  of  the  hand 
they  had  in  his  death. 

By  reafon  of  the  barbarous  difpofition  of  the  Indians^ 
It  was  found  impoffible  to  recover  Captain  Cook's  body 
after  the  firft  opportunityalready  mentioned  was  loil.  By 
dint  of  threats  and  negociations,  however,  fome  ot  the 
principal  parts  were  procured  with  great  difficulty;  by 
which  means  the  navigators  were  enabled  to  perform 
the  laft  offices  to  their  much  refpe<fted  commander. 
Thefe  being  put  into  a  coffin,  and  the  fervice  read  o- 
ver  them,  were  committed  to  the  deep  with  the  ufiial 
military  honours  on  the  21ft  of  February  1779.  S.)oa- 
aftsr  his  death  a  letter  was  iffiaed  by  M.  de  Sartine, 
lecretary  to  the  marine  department  of  France,  and  fent 
to  all  the  commanders  of  French  ftiips,  importing, 
that  Captain  Cook  ftiouldbe  treated  as  tae  commander 
of  a  neiitral  and  allied  power  ;  and  that  all  captains 
of  armed  veffels  who  might  meet  with  him,  fhould 
make  him  acquainted  with  the  king's  orders,  but  at 
the  fame  time  hi  him  know,  that,  on  his  part,  he 
muft  refrain  from  hoftillties.  This  humane  and  ge|ie- 
rous  proceeding,  with  regard  to  France,  originated 
from  M.  Target ;  but  the  thought  feems  firft  to  have 
ftruck  Dr  Frankhn.  Thus  much  at  leaft  is  certain, 
that  the  doAor,  while  ambaftador  from  the  United 
States,  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the  American  naval 
commanders  fomething  to  the  purport  of  that  already, 
mentioned  :  but  in  this  he  was  not  fupported  by  Con- 
grefs  ;  for  an  edidl  was  inftantly  iffiied,  that  fpecial  care 
ftiould  be  taken  to  feize  Captain  Cook  if  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  it  occixrred.  The  Spaniards  proceed- 
ed in  the  fame  manner,  and  both  a£lcd  on  a  princi- 
ple equally  mean  and  abfurd,  that  the  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  weflern  coaft  of  America,  or  of  a 
northern  paflage  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  might  be  at- 
tended with  fome  bad  confequence  to  their  refpedive 
ftates. 

Captain  Cook  was  a  man  of  plain  addrefs  and  ap- 
pearance, but  well  looked,  and  upwards  of  fix  feet 
high.  His  head  was  fmall,  and  he  wore  his  hair, 
which  was  brown,  tied  behind.  His  face  was  full  ot 
expreffion  ;  his  nofe  exceedingly  well  fhaped  ;  his  eyes, 
which  were  fmall  and  of  a  brown  caft,  were  quick 
and  piercing  ;  his  eye-brows  prominent,  which  gave 
his  countenance  altogether  an  air  of  aufterlty.  Not- 
withftanding  this,  It  was  impoffible  for  any  one  to  ex- 
cel him  In  humanity,  as  Is  evident  from  the  whole  te- 
nor of  his  behaviour  both  to  his  own  people  and  the 
many  favage  nations  with  whom  he  had  occafion  to  In- 
terfere. This  amiable  property  difcovered  itfelf  even  in. 
the  final  cataftrophe  of  his  life  ;  his  utmoft  care  being 
directed  to  the  prefervation  of  his  people,  and  the  pvo-^ 
curing  them  a  fafe  retreat  to  their  boats.  And  It  can- 
not be  enough  lamented,  that  he  who  took  fo  much 
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care  of  others,  fliould  have  peri/hed  In  fuch  a  miferable 
manner  for  want  of  bting  properly  fupported  by  them. 
The  pcrfeverance  with  which  he  purfued  every  objeft 
which  happened  to  be  pointed  out  as  his  duty  was  un- 
equalled. Nothing  ever  could  divert  him  from  what 
he  had  once  undertaken  ;  and  he  perfevered  in  the 
mid  11  of  dangers  and  difficulties  which  would  have  dif- 
heartened-  perfons  of  very  confiderable  ftrengih  and 
firmnefs  of  mind.  For  this  he  was  adapted  by  nature, 
having  a  ftrong  conltitution,  inured  to  labour,  and  ca- 
pable of  undergoing  the  greateft  hardfhips.  His  fto- 
mach  bore  without  difficulty  the  coarfeil  and  moft 
ungrateful  food;  and  he  fubmitted  to  every  kind  of 
felf-denial  with  the  greateft  indifference.  To  this 
ftrength  of  conftitution  he  joined  an  invincible  forti- 
tude of  mind,  of  which  the  circumnavigation  of  New 
Holland,  and  his  voyage  towards  the  South  Pole, 
furniiTi  innumerable  inllances.  He  was  matter  of  him- 
felf  on  every  trying  occafion  ;  and  the  greater  the  e- 
mergency,  the  greater  always  appeared  his  calmnefs 
and  recoilefton  ;  fo  that  in  the  moft  dangerous  fitua- 
tions,  after  giving  proper  direftions  to  his  people,  he 
could  {l?ep  foundly  the  hours  that  he  had  allotted  to 
himfelf.  That  he  pofffffed  genius  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree cannot  be  queftioned :  his  invention  was  ready, 
and  capable  not  only  of  fuggefting  the  moft  noble  ob- 
jefts  of  putfuit,  but  the  moft  proper  methods  of  at- 
taining' them.  His  knowledge  of  his  own  profeffion 
was  unequalled  ;  and  to  this  he  added  a  very  confide- 
rable proficiency  in  other  fciences.  In  aftronomy,  he 
became  fo  eminent,  that  he  was  at  length  enabled  to 
take  the  lead  in  making  the  aftronomical  obfervations 
during  the  courfe  of  his  voyages.  In  general  learning 
he  Hkewife  attained  to  fuch  a  proficiency  as  to  be  able 
to  exprefs  himfelf  with  cleamefs  and  propriety  ;  and 
thus  became  refpeftable  as  the  narrator,  as  well  as  the 
performer,  of  great  aftions.  He  was  an  excellent 
huft)and  and  father,  fincere  a?id  fteady  in  his  friendfhip, 
and  poffefled  of  a  general  fobrietyand  virtue  of  charafter. 
In  converfation  he  was  unaffeftedandunaffuming;  rather 
backward  in  pufhing  difcourfe,  but  obb'ging  and  com- 
municative to  thofe  who  wifhed  for  information;  and  he 
was  diftinguiftied  by  a  fimpHcity  of  manners  almoft  uni- 
verfally  the  attendant  of  truly  great  men.  With  all  thefe 
amiable,qualities,  the  Captain  was  occafionally  fubjeft  to 
an  haftinefs  of  temper,  which  has  been  fet  forth  in  its 
utmoft  extent,  if  not  exaggerated  by  fome,  though  but 
few,  who  are  not  his  friends  :  but  even  thefe,  as  well 
as  others,  when  taking  a  general  view  of  his  charac- 
ter, are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  greateft  men  of  his  age. 

Captain  Cookisdiftinguiflied  as  an  author  byan  account 
ef  his  fecond  voyage  written  by  himfelf.  His  firft  voy- 
age, as  well  as  that  of  feveral  other  navigators,  had  been 
recorded  by  Dr  Hawkefworth  ;  but  on  the  prefent  oc- 
cafion it  was  not  judged  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to 
any  other  than  the  pen  of  the  author  himfelf ;  and  his 
journal,  with  a  few  occafional  alterations,  and  being 
divided  into  chapters,  was  fufficient  for  the  purpofe. 
The  ftyle  is.  clear,  natural,  and  manly  ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  even  a  pen  of  more  ftudied  elegance 
could  not  have  made  it  appear  to  more  advantage. 
When  it  appeared,  which  was  not  till  fome  time  after 
the  author  had  left  England,  the  book  was  recommend- 
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ed  by  the  accuracy  and  excellency  of  its  charts,  and 
by  a  numerous  coUeftion  of  fine  engravings  done  from 
the  original  drawings  of  Mr  Hodges. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  taking  fome 
notice  of  the  honours  paid  to  our  celebrated  navigator 
after  his  death,  both  by  his  own  countrymen  and  thofe 
of  other  nations.  Perhaps  indeed  it  may  be  faid  with 
juftice,  that  foreigners  hold  his  memory  in  an  eftima- 
tion  unequalled  even  in  this  country  ;  a  remarkable 
proof  of  which  occurs  in  the  eulogy  upon  him  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo  Gianetti,  read  in  the  Florentine  acade- 
my on  the  9th  of  June  1785,  and  publilhed  at  Flo- 
rence  the  fame  year.  It  is  faid  alfo,  that  one  of  the 
French  literary  academies  propofed  a  prize  for  the  be.1 
eulo^ium  on  Captain  Cook  ;  and  many  poetical  tefti- 
monies  of  his  merit  appeared  In  our  own  language. 
The  Royal  Society  of  London  refolved  to  teftify  their 
r,efpe£l  to  him  by  a  medal,  for  which  purpofe  a  volun- 
tary fubfcription  was  opened.  A  gold  medal  was  gi- 
ven to  fuch  of  the  fellows  as  fubfcribed  20  guineas, 
and  a  filver  one  for  thofe  who  fubfcribed  fmaller  fums ; 
and  each  of  the  other  members  received  one  of  bronze. 
Thofe  who  fubfcribed  20  guineas  were.  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks  prefident,  the  Prince  of  Anfpach,  the  Duke 
of  Montague,  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  Meffrs  Cavendifti, 
Peachey,  Perrin,  Poli,  and  Shuttleworth.  Many  de- 
figns  were  propofed  on  the  occafion  ;  but  the  following 
was  that  which  was  aftually  ftruck.  On  one  fide  was 
the  head  of  Captain  Cook  in  profile,  with  this  infcrip- 
tion  round  it,  Jac.  Cook  oceani  investigator  a- 
CERRiMus  ;  and  on  the  exergue,  Reg.  Soc.  Lond. 
SOCIO  suo.  On  the  reverfe  is  a  reprefentation  of  Bri- 
tannia holding  a  globe,  with  this  infcription  round  her. 
Nil  iNTENTATUM  NOSTRi  Lic^ERE  ;  and  on  the  ex- 
ergue, Auspiciis  Georgii  nr.  One  of  the  gold 
medals  ftruck  on  this  occafion  was  prefented  to  the 
king,  another  to  the  queen,  and  a  third  to  the  prince 
of  Wales.  Another  was  fent  to  the  French  king  on 
account  of  the  protedion  he  had  granted  to  the  fliips ; 
and  a  fecond  to  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  in  whofe  domi- 
nions they  had  been  treated  with  every  expreffion  of 
friendfhip  and  kindnefs.  Both  thefe  great  perfonages 
condefccnded  to  accept  of  the  prefent  with  marks  of 
fatisfadlion.  The  French  king  wrote  a  handfome  let- 
ter to  the  Society,  figned  by  himfelf,  and  underfigned 
by  the  Marquis  de  Vergennes  ;  and  the  Emprefs  of 
Ruffia  commiffioned  Count  Ofterman  to  fignify  to  Mr 
Fitzherbert  the  fenfe  ftie  had  of  the  value  of  the  pre-' 
fent,  and  that  fhe  had  caufed  it  to  be  depofited  in  the 
mufeum  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences.  As  a 
further  teftimony  of  the  pleafure  flie  derived  from  It, 
the  emprefs  prefented  to  the  Royal  Society  a  large 
and  beautiful  gold  medal,  containing  on  one  fide  the 
effigies  of  herfelf,  and  on  the  other  a  reprefentation  of 
the  ftatue  of  Peter  the  Great.  After  the  general  af- 
fignment  of  the  medals,  which  took  place  in  1784, 
there  being  a  furplus  of  money  ftill  remaining,  It  was 
refolved  by  the  prefident  and  council,  that  an  addition- 
al number  of  medals  fhould  be  thrown  off,  to  be  dif- 
pofed  of  In  prefents  to  Mrs  Cook,  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich, Dr  Benjamin  Franklin,  Dr  Cooke  provoft  of 
King's  College  Cambridge,  and  Mr  Planta.  At  the 
fame  time  It  was  agreed  that  Mr  Aubert  fhould  be  al- 
lowed to  have  a  gold  medal  of  Captain  Cook  on  his 
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Cook,    paying  for  the  gold  and  the  expence  of  ftrlklng  It,  in 
T       confideration  of  his  intention  to  prefcnt  it  to  the  King 
of  Poland. 

During  the  two  vifits  of  the  (hips  at  Kamtfchatka, 
Colonel  Behm,  the  commandant  of  that  province,  had 
beftowed,  in  the  mofl  liberal  manner,  every  kind  of 
affiftance  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  beftow  ;  and 
fuch  was  the  fenfe  entertained  by  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty of  the  kindnefs  he  had  Ihowed,  that  they  de- 
termined to  make  him  a  prefent  of  a  magnificent  piece 
of  plate,  with  an  infcription  expreflive  of  his  humane 
and  generous  conduft.  The  infcription  was  drawn  up 
by  Di  Cooke,  and  afterwards  fubmitted  to  the  opi- 
nion and  correftion  of  fome  gentlemen  of  the  firft  emi- 
nence in  cla{ri<:al  tafte. 

Sir  Hugh  Paliifer,  who  had  all  along  difplayed  an 
uncommon  refpefl  and  kindnefs  for  Captain  Cook,  hke- 
wife  dif'played  his  regard  for  his  memory  in  a  moft  emi- 
nent manner.  On  his  eilate  in  Buckinghamfliire  he 
conftrufted  a  fmall  building  with  a  pillar,  containing 
the  charafter  of  Captain  Cook,  which  is  given  at  die 
end  of  the  introdudiion  to  the  lad  voyage.  This  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Honourable  Admiral  Forbes,  admi- 
ral of  the  fleet  and  general  of  the  marines,  to  whom 
Captain  Cook  was  known  only  by  his  merit  and  extra- 
ordinary ^ftlons. 

Amidft  all  thefe  exprefiions  of  unavailing  praife,  it 
was  not  forgotten  to  fliow  fome  effential  fervice  to  the 
widow  and  family  of  our  celebrated  navigator.  A 
rnemorial  for  a  penfion  of  L.200  per  anmm  was  given 
in  to  the  king  from  the  commifTioners  of  the  admiralty, 
and  figned  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Mr  Butler,  the 
Earl  of  Lifburne,  Mr  Penton,  Lord  Mulgrave,  and 
Mr  Mann.  His  Majefty  complied  with  the  requeft  of 
the  memorial,  and  the  grant  was  pafled  through  the 
ufual  forms  with  all  polfible  fpeed.  By  this  L.  200 
per  annum  were  fettled  on  the  widow  during  life  ;  and 
L..  25  a-year  on  each  of  her  three  fons.  After  her 
death  the  L.200  was  to  be  divided  between  her  chil- 
dren ;  a  fourth  was  allotted  to  Captain  King,  and  the 
remaining  fourth  to  Mr  Bhgh  and  the  reprefentatives 
of  Captain  Gierke. 

The  laft  honotr  paid  to  the  memory  of  Captain 
Cook  was  the  granting  a  coat  of  arms  to  the  family, 
which  was  done  by  patent  on  the  3d  of  September 
1785  ;  and  of  this  we  have  the  following  defcrlption. 
Azure,  between  the  two  polar  ftars  :  Or,  a  fphere  on 
the  plane  of  the  meridian,  north  pole  elevated,  circles 
of  latitude  for  every  ten  degrees,  and  of  longitude  for 
every  i  5  ;  fliowing  the  Pacific  Ocean  between  60°  and 
240°  weft,  bounded  on  one  fide  by  America  and  on 
the  other  by  Afia  and  New  Holland  ;  in  memory  of 
the  difcoveries  made  by  him  in  that  ocean,  fo  very  far 
beyond  all  former  navigators-  His  track  thereon  is 
marked  with  red  lines  ;  and  for  crcft,  in  a  wreath  of 
the  colour  is  an  arm  imbowed,  vefted  in  the  uniform  of 
a  captain  of  the  Royal  Navy.  In  the  hand  is  the 
Union  Jack,  on  a  ftaff  proper.  The  arm  is  encircled 
by  a  wreath  of  palm  and  laurel. 

Cook's  Difcoveries.  The  number  of  countries  dlf- 
covered  by  Captain  Cook,  and  which  had  never  before 
been  vifited  by  any  European,  is  very  confiderable ; 
but  it  was  a  remarkable  property  of  our  celebrated  na- 
vigator, that,  wherever  he  touched,  every  thing  relative 
to  the  place  was  determined  with  fuch  accuracy  and 
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precifion,  that  all  former  accounts  feemed  to  go  for 
nothing,  and  the  difcovery  to  belong  entirely  to  Cap- 
tain Cook.  Thus  it  was  not  unufual  with  him  to  make 
difcoveries  in  places  already  well  known  ;  and  thus  his 
voyages  have  conveyed  a  vart  fund  of  knowledge  per- 
feilly  original.  Though  the  accounts  of  the  different 
places,  therefore,  at  which  he  touched,  are  particular^ 
ly  given  under  their  names  in  the  order  of  the  alpha' 
bet,  we  fliall  in  this  article  endeavour  to  join  the  whole 
together  in  fuch  a  tnanner  as  to  give  the  reader  fome 
idea  of  the  benefit  which  has  r.ccnud  to  fcicnce  Irora 
voyages  attended  not  only  with  much  expence  and  la- 
bour, but  even  with  the  lofs  of  tiie  celebrated  navi- 
gator's life.  I 

When  he  fet  out  in  the  Endeavour  in  the  year  i  768,  Mai^iera,  a: 
the  firft  place  touched  at  was  Madeira.    Here  Mr^^'^'^^^'c 
Banks  and  Dr  Solander,  befides  fome  additions  to  the'  ' 
fcitnce  of  botany,  difcovercd  undoubted  marks  of  the 
ifland  having  a  volcanic  origin.     O.i  leaving  this  place 
they  found  it  necefiary  to  touch  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  for 
provifions  ;  and  during  the  run  thicherthe  commander 
had  an  opportunity  of  determining  the  caufe  of  the  ^ 
luminous  appearance  of  the  fea.    On  the  29th  of  Oc-  Luminous 
tobcr  they  obferved  that  the  water  frequently  emitted  aprearanc® 
flafhes  like  lightning,  though  much  imaller  ;  but  ^^^^^ 
was  their  frequency,  that  eight  or  ten  of  them,  were  ^j^jj^^^jj^ 
vifible  almoft  at  the  fame  moment-    This  appearance 
they  found,  both  at  this  time  and  afterwards,  to  arife 
from  a  fmall  kind  of  animal  with  which  the  water  a- 
bounded.    While  ftaying  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  melan- 
choly obfervatlon  was  made  of  the  prodigious  wafte  of 
human  lives  with  which  the  working  of  the  Porta-  ^ 
guefe  gold  mines  was  attended,  no  fewer  than  40,000  Vaft  nnm- 
ncgroes  being  annually  imported  for  this  purpofe,  noneber  of  ne- 
of  whom,  it  feems,  furvive  the  labour  of  the  year  ;  ^^"^'^^^j^ 
and  our  navigator  was  informed,  that  in  1766  this      y^.^.  j,.. 
number  was  fo  far  fliort,  that  they  were  obliged  to  ingthegold 
draught  20,000  more  from  the  town  of  Rio  itlelf.   Pro-  names, 
ceeding  from  thence  to  the  fouthern  coafts  of  America, 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  determining  a  queftion  of  4 
great  importance  to  navigation,  viz.  whether.  In  fail- Bed  paf-  ^ 
ing  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  Is  better  to  pafs  ^^i^o^g^  [he*^pacific 
the  ftralts  of  Magellan,  or  to  double  Cape  Horn  and  Ocean 
fail  through  thofe  of  Le  Maire  ?  From  Captain  Cook's  through  the 
voyage  it  appears,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  former  Straits  le 
navigators,  that  the  latter  is  the  preferable  paffage. 
Through  this  he  was  only  33  days  in  coming  round  the 
land  of  Terra  del  Fuego  from  the  eaft  entrance  of  the 
ftrait  of  Le  Maire  till  he  had  advanced  about  12  de- 
grees to  the  weft  ward,  and  three  and  a  half  to  the 
northward,   of  Magellan's  ftralts.     During  all  this 
time  the  ftiip  fcarcely  received  any  damage,  though  if 
he  had  pafftd  the  other  way  he  could  not  have  accom- 
phfhed  his  palTage  in  lefs  than  three  months,  befides 
immenfe  fatigue  to  his  people  and  damage  to  the  ftilp.  ^ 
In  thefe  ftormy  regions,  however,  he  experienced  theExceffive 
fame  inconveniences  felt  by  other  navigators;  fuch  a  ^-"'■nrs  and 
fea  being  met  with  off"  Cape  Dieg(?,  that  the  flilp  fre  f^J^herme- 
quently  pitched  her  bowfprit  under  water.    Here  alfo 
the  excefQve  cold  and  mutability  of  weather  in  thefe 
fouthern  regions  v/as  experienced  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  fome  of  the  gentlemen  who 
failed  along  with  him.    Dr  Solander,  Mr  Banks,  Mr 
Monkhoufe  the  furgeon,  and  Mr  Green  the  aftronomer, 
with  their  attendants  and  fervants,  fet  out  on  a  botani- 
cal 
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cal  expedition  while  the  fhip  lay  at  anchor  In  the  bay 
of  Good  Succefs.  It  was  then  the  middle  of  fummer, 
and  tlie  morning  on  which  they  fet  out  was  as  mild 
and  warm  as  it  ufually  is  in  the  month  oJ  May  in  Eng- 
land :  but  having  afcended  a  mountain  for  the  purpofe 
of  botanizing,  they  were  furprifed  by  fuch  ttorms  of 
fnow  and  hail  that  they  could  not  get  back  that  night. 
Dr  Solander,  who  warned  them  of  their  danger,  that 
people  when  about  to  perlfli  with  cold  were  feized  with 
a  violent  inclination  to  fleep,  was  the  firft  who  feemcd 
likely  to  fall  a  viftim  to  it ;  and  it  was  not  in  the  pow- 
er of  his  companions  to  keep  him  from  fitting  down 
for  that  purpofe.  He  was  awaked  in  a  few  minutes  ; 
but  during  this  fhort  interval  his  feet  had  become  lb 
much  dimlniihed  by  the  contraftion  of  the  veflels,  that 
his  flioes  fell  off  from  them  when  he  w^as  again  made 
to  rife.  Even  thefe  dreai-y  regions,  however,  are  not 
without  inhabitants,  whom  our  voyagers  juftly  conclu- 
ded to  be  the  lowed  of  the  human  fpecies.  Indeed, 
ftate  of  the  confideiing  the  little  convenience  they  have,  it  is  won- 
xiutives.  derful  how  they  can  refift  the  feverity  of  the  climate, 
for  they  are  aimoft  without  clothing  j  they  dwell  in 
miferable  hovels,  which  admit  both  the  wind  and  fnow 
or  rain  ;  and  they  have  not  any  utenfilfor  dieffing  their 
food.  Neverthelefs,  thefe  miferable  creatures,  as  they 
appeared  to  our  navigators,  feemed  to  have  no  wifh  to 
polTefs  more  than  they  enjoyed  ;  and  they  were  abfo- 
lutely  indifferent  about-  every  thing  that  was  offered 
them,  except  large  beads  which  they  would  take  as 
ornaments.  Hence  Dr  Hawkefworth,  who  wrote 
the  account  of  the  voyage,  concludes,  that  thefe  peo- 
ple may  be  on  a  level  with  ourfelves  with  refpect  to 
the  real  happlnefs  they  enjoy. 
Ifland- dir-  26th  of  January  1769  our  navigators  left 

covered  be-  Cape  Horn  ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  firlt  of  March, 
twecn  Cape  during  which  they  run  no  lefs  than  660  leagues,  met 
Otah'  'Te'^  with  no  current  by  which  the  fhip  was  afFefted.  Hence 
it  is  probable,  that  during  all  this  time  they  had  never 
been  near  any  land,  the  currents  of  the  ocean  being 
ufually  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  iflands.  Se- 
veral ifl.mds,  however,  were  difcovered  before  they 
reached  Otaheite,  on  which  they  befl:owed  the  names 
of  Lagoon  Ifland,  Thrumb-cap,  Bow  Ifland,  the 
Groups,  Bird  Ifland,  and  Chain  Ifland.  All  thefe 
feemed  to  be  inhabited,  and  were  covered  with  a  moft 
delightful  verdure  ;  which  appeared  to  the  greater  ad- 
vantage, as  our  navigators  had  for  a  long  time  feen  no 
land  but  the  dreary  hills  and  wailes  of  Terra  del  Fue- 
rr  f  eo.  Havinef  arrived  at  Ocaheitc,  they  fet  about  ob- 
Venus  ob-  fervmg  the  tranfit  or  Venus  over  the  iun,  which  mdeed 
ferved.  was  the  main  purpofe  for  which  the  voyage  had  been 
undertaken.  The  anxiety  which  they  underwent  when 
the  time  of  the  expcdled  phenomenon  approached  may 
eafily  be  irnagined,  as  the  whole  depended  on  the  cir- 
cumflance  of  a  clear  fl<y,  wliich  though  more  readily  to 
be  exoedled  in  that  chmate  than  one  more  to  the  north- 
ward, was  ftill  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  In  confeqaence 
of  fome  hints  which  had  been  given  by  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  Captain  Cook  determined  to  fend  out  two  par- 
ties to  diiTetent  places  to  make  the  obfervations;  by  which 
means  there  would  be  a  chance  of  fuccefs,  even  if  thofe 
at  Otaheite  fhould  fail.  For  this  purpofe  he  fent  Mr 
Gore  in  the  long-boat  to  Eimeo,  a  neighbouring  ifland, 
along  with  Mr  Monkhoufe,  Mr  Banks,  and  Mr  Spo- 
ring,  who  were  furniflicd  with  proper  inltruments  by 


Mr  Green  the  aftronomer.  Meffrs  Hicks,  Gierke, 
PlckerfglU,  and  Saunders,  were  fent  in  the  pinnace  to 
a  convenient  fpot  to  the  eaftward  of  the  main  obferva- 
tory,  where  they  were  likewife  ordered  to  make  obfer- 
vations with  fuch  inftruments  as  they  had.  The  day 
on  which  the  tranfit  happened  was  the  3d  of  June 
1769,  when  they  had  the  fatisfa£tion  to  fee  the  fun 
rife  without  a  cloud  ;  and  as  the  weather  continued 
equally  clear  throughout  the  day,  there  was  the  heft 
opportunity  of  making  the  obfervations  in  a  proper 
manner.  All  of  them  faw  an  atmofphere  or  duflty 
cloud  round  the  planet,  which  diilurbed  their  obferva- 
tion,  and  probably  caufed  them  to  diiTer  from  each 
other  more  confiderably  than  they  would  otherwife 
have  done.  According  to  Mr  Green,  the  times  of 
ingrcfs  and  egrefs  of  the  planet  were  as  follow  : 

Morning.                     h.  min.  fec^ 

Firft  external  contad,           -           -  9    25  42 

Firfl  internal  contad,  or  total  immerfion,  9    44.  4 

Afternoon. 

Second  internal  contaft,            -  314  8 
Second  external  contaft,  or  end  of  the 

tranfit,           -           -            -  3    32  10 

From  thefe  obfervations  the  latitude  of  the  obfer- 
vatory  was  found  to  be  17°  29'  15"  S.  and  the  longi- 
tude 149^  32'  30"  W.  of  Greenwich.    Several  curioua 
remarks  were  made  both  on  ^the  country  itfelf  and  on    r  g  j 
the  inhabitants.    Mr  Banks,  in  an  excurfion  up  the  Otaheite 
country,  difcovered  many  traces  of  volcanic  fire  ;  the  a  volcanic 
flones,  like  thofe  of  Madeira,  had  evidently  the  ap-'^^"'^* 
pearance  of  being  burnt,  and  the  very  clay  on  the  hills  ^ 
had  the  fame  appearance.    The  natives,  though  ad-  Account  of 
difted  to  thieving,  appeared  in  general  harmlefs  and  the  natives, 
friendly,  and  very  ready  to  fupply  the  fhip  with  ne- 
ceffaries  in  exchange  for  fuch  things  as  they  wanted. 
The  articles  on  which  they  fet  the  greatefl  value  were 
hatchets,  axes,  large  nails,  fpikes,  looking  glaffes,  and 
beads.    They  were  alfo  fond  of  fine  linen,  whether 
white  or  printed  ;  but  an  axe  of  the  value  of  half  a 
crown  would  buy  more  provifions  than  a  piece  of  cloth 
of  the  value  of  20  fliillings.    They  are  very  fickle  and 
inattentive  ;  fo  that  it  was  not  poflible  to  engage  them 
to  pay  any  regard  to  the  worfhip  of  the  Deity  which 
they  faw  performed  before  them  ;  nor  would  they  at- 
tend to  any  explanation  of  it  that  was  given  them» 
They  are  not,  however,  deflitute  of  a  religion  of  their 
own  ;  and  are  particularly  careful  of  the  repofitories 
of  the  dead,  which  they  will  not  allow  to  be  violated 
on  any  account.    Of  this  Captain  Cook  had  an  in- 
flance,  when  fome  of  his  people  offered  to  take  down 
an  inclofure  of  one  of  thefe  repofitories.    They  were 
violently  oppofed  by  the  natives,  who  fent  a  meffenger 
to  acquaint  them  that  they  would  never  fuffer  any  fuch 
thing  ;  and  the  only  infult  that  ever  was  offered  to  an 
Englifliman  by  the  people  of  this  ifland  was  on  a  firai- 
lar  account.    From  Otaheite  our  navigators  carried 
with  them  Tupia,  formerly  high-prlefl  of  the  country 
and  prime  minifter  to  Quee«  Oberca.    From  his  prac- 
tice it  appeared  that  the  priefts  of  Otaheite,  as  well  as 
clfewhere,  take  care  to  place  themfelves  a  flep  nearer 
the  Deity  than  the  common  people,  and  to  ufe  the  de- 
ceptions too  frequently  put  in  praftice  by  fuch  media- 
tors.   While  on  board  the  E;ideavour,  he  frequently 
prayed  to  his  god  Tane  for  a  wind  j  and  according  to 
3  E  2  his 
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hh  own  account  never  failed  of  fuccefs.  This,  how- 
ever, he  took  care  to  enfure  ;  for  he  never  began  his 
prayers  till  he  perceived  the  breeze  already  on  the  wa- 
ter, and  fo  near  that  it  muil  reach  the  {hip  before  they 
could  well  be  ended.  It  was  obferved  likewife  of  the 
people  of  Otaheite,  that  they  had  their  bards  or  min- 
llvels,  who  went  about  the  country  with  mufical 
inftruments.  The  band  whom  they  faw  at  this  time 
confided  of  two  players  on  flutes  and  three  drummers  ; 
the  latter  accompanying  the  flutes  with  their  voices. 
Their  fongs  were  made  extempore,  and  the  Englifli 
themfelves  were  generally  the  fubjeft. 

From  Otaheite  our  navigators  failed  towards  a  neigh- 
bouring ifland  named  Tetlmroa  ;  but  finding  it  fmall, 
low,  and  without  any  fettled  inhabitants,  the  Captain 
chofe  rather  to  direft  his  courfe  towards  Huaheine  and 
Ulletea,  which  he  was  informed  vv'ere  well  inhabited. 
Thefe  had  never  been  vifited  by  any  European  fliip  : 
but  the  inhabitants,  though  peaceable  and  friendly, 
were  very  flow  and  cautious  in  trading,  fo  that  the 
Captain  was  obliged  to  bring  out  his  hatchets  to  market ; 
a  commodity  which  he  had  hoped  might  have  been 
concealed  from  thofe  who  had  never  feen  an  European 
fhip  before.  On  his  arrival  at  Ulietea  he  found,  by 
the  difcourfe  of  Tupia,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a 
neighbouring  ifland  named  Bolalola  were  of  fuch  a 
martial  difpofition  as  to  be  the  tCrror  of  thofe  of  Hua- 
heine, Ulietea,  and .  others,  infomuch  that  he  appre- 
hended great  danger  to  our  navigators  fliould  they 
touch  at  an  ifland  which  the  Bolabola  men  had  lately 
conquered.  This,  however,  had  fo  Httle  effeft  upon 
Captain  Cook,  that  he  not  only  landed  on  the  ifland 
already  mentioned,  but  took  pofltfiion,  in  his  Majefly's 
.name,  of  Bolabola  itftlf,  together  with  Ulietea,  Hua- 
heine, and  another  named  Otaha,  which  were  aU  vi- 
fible  at  once.  During  their  fl:ay  here  they  paid  a  vifit 
to  Opoony,  the  formidable  monarch  of  Bolabola  ; 
whom,  to  their  furprife,  they  found  a  feeble  wretch, 
withered  and  decrepid,  half  blind  with  age,  and  fo 
ftupid  that  he  feemed  fcarce  to  be  poflTefled  of  a  com- 
mon degree  of  underflanding.  About  thefe  iflands 
they  fpent  fix  weeks,  beftowlng  upon  then^  the  name 
of  the  Society  IJles,  on  account  of  their  being  fo  near  - 
to  each  other.  They  are  fix  in  number,  Ulietea,  Hua- 
heine, Bolabola,  Otaha,  Tubai,  and  Maurna.  The 
fmaller  ones  in  their  neighbourhood  are  Tethurba,  Ei- 
meo,  Tapoamanao,  Oatara,  Opururu,  Tamou,  Toa- 
hoatu,  and  Whennuaia. 

Leaving  the  Society  Iflands,  which  are  fituated  be- 
tween Lat.  16.  !0.  and  16,  55.  S.  and  between  150. 
57.  and  152.  W.  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich, 
they  fell  in  with  the  ifland  of  Olieteroa,  fituated  in 
S.  Lat.  22.  27.  and  W.  Long.  150.  47.  ;  but  this 
was  found  to  be  deflltute  of  any  harbour  or  fafe  an- 
chorage, and  the  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants  fo  ho- 
fille  that  they  could  not  by  any  means  be  conciliated, 
fo  that  no  attempts. were  made  to  land.  From  Tupia 
Captain  Cook  learned  that  there  were  feveral  iflands 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  our  navigator  conjedlured 
to  be  Bofcawen  and  Keppel's  Iflands,  difcovered  by 
Captain  Wallis  ;  but  without  fpending  more  time  in 
exploring  thefe,  he  fei  fail  to  the  foulhward  in  fearch 
of  a  continent. 

Our  voyagers  left  Oheteroa  on  the  1 5th  of  Auguft 
J  7 69,  and  on  the  30th  had  a  view  of  the  comet,  which 
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appeared  that  year  ;  its  tail  fubtending  on  an  angle  of 
42  degrees.  This  proved  a  new  fource  of  apprehen- 
fion  to  Tupia,  who  inftantly  cried  out,  that  as  foon  as 
it  was  feen  at  Bolabola,  the  people  of  that  country 
would  attack  thofe  of  Ulietea,  who  would  undoubtedly 
be  obliged  to  fly  with  precipitation  to  the  mountains 
to  fave  their  lives.  On  the  6th  of  Oftober  they  dif- 
covered land,  which  from  its  fize,  and  the  enormous 
mountains  obfervable  on  It,  was  fuppofed  by  the  gen- 
tlemen on  board  to  be  part  of  Terra  Aujlral'is  incognita^ 
but  on  farther  examination  it  was  found  to  be  part  of  They  ar- 
New  Zealand.  Here  the  inhabitants  were  found  to '"'ve  at  New 
fpeak  a  dialedl  of  the  language  of  Otaheite,  fo  that  '-^ealaiKir 
they  could  underfl:and  Tupia,  and  he  them  ;  yet  fo 
extremely  hoflile  were  their  difpofitions,  that  not  the 
fmalleft  -intercourfe  could  be  held  with  them  ;  nor 
could  any  thing  neceflary  for  the  fliips  be  procured 
excepting  wood  :  fo  that  the  name  Captain  Cook 
thought  proper  to  beftow  on  this  part  of  the  country 
was  Poverty-Bay.  By  the  natives  it  is  called  Taoner  aiy 
and  lies  in  S.  Lat.  38.  42.  and  W.Long.  181.  36. 
During  the  time  of  his  flay  in  this  part  of  the,woild 
the  Captain  circumnavigated  almofl.  the  whole  country 
of  New  Zealand,  which  he  found  to  confift  of  two 
iflands  feparated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  llralt, 
which,  from  its  difcoverer,  has  obtained  the  name  of 
CooPs  Strait.  In  fome  places  the  difpofition  of  the  in- 
habitants was  as  favourable  as  could  be  wiflied;  fo  that 
Dr  Solander,  Mr  Banks,  and  other  gentlemen,  had  an 
opportunity  of  exploring  the  country  in  fome  degree,  15 
with  a  view  to  difcover  its  natural  produftions.  In  Rock  of  an 
one  of  their  excurfions,  as  they  pafled  through  a  val-  ^j^^^^'^'g 
ley,  the  hills  on  each  fide  of  which  were  very  deep, - 
they  were  fuddenly  fl.ruck  with  the  fight  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary natural  curiofity.  It  was  a  rock  perfora- 
ted through  its  whole  fubfl.ancc,  fo  as  to  form  a  rude 
but  ftupendous  arch  or  cavern,  opening  diredlly  to  the 
fea.  This  aperture  was  75  feet  long,  27  broad,  and 
45  in  height,  commanding  a  view  of  the  bay  and  the 
hills  on  the  other  fide,  which  were  feen  through  it ; 
and  opening  at  once  on  the  view,  produced  an  effect 
far  fuperior  to  any  of  the  contrivances  of  art.  On  Natural 
that  part  of  the  coaft,  which,  from  having  obferved  a  pro'^u'^^s  of 
tranfit  of  Mercury,  they  named  Mercury  hay.,  oy fters ^^"^ 
were' found  in  fuch  plenty,  that  they  might  have  load- 
ed  not  only  their  boats  but  even  their  fliip  with  them. 
They  were  about  the  fame  fize  wiih  thofe  met  with  in 
this  country  ;  and  on  account  of  their  being  found  in 
fuch  plenty,  and  likewife  that  the  adjacent  country 
abounds  with  conveniences,  Captain  Cook  was  at  great 
pains  to  point  out  the  fituation  of  the  place.  By  his 
obfervations,  the  latitude  of  Mercury  bay  is  36°  48' 
28"  S.  _  _ 

Leaving  this  bay  our  commander  proceeded  to  ex- 
plore other  parts  of  the  country,  which  by  their  ac- 
count feems  to  abound  with  rivers.  Two  large  ones 
were  met  with  in  Mercury  bay  ;  one  of  which,  from 
the  abundance  of  oyfters  found  at  its  mouth,  was  cal- 
led Oyfler  river ;  the  other  they  named  Matigrove  ri- 
'uery  from  the  number  of  mangrove  trees  growing  there. 
A  third,  which  they  called  Thames.,  was  met  with  in 
that  part  called  the  Bay  of  Iflands,  up  which  they  fail- 
ed 14  miles.  Its  banks  were  every  where  adorned, 
with  lofty  trees,  which  they  had  likewife  obferved  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.    They  were  too  heavy  for 
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mafts,  but  would  make  the  fineft  planks  imaginable  ; 
and  as  they  refembled  the  pitch  pine,  the  timber  of 
which  is  lightened  by  tapping,  the  carpenter  was  of 
opinion  that  they  might  thus  be  rendered  more  pro- 
per for  mjifts  than  any  European  timber.  One  of 
thefe  trees  mcafuted  19  feet  8  inches  in  circumference 
at  the  height  of  fix  feet  from  the  ground,  and  was  no 
lefs  than  89,  with  very  little  taper,  to  the  branches  ; 
fo  that-  the'  lieutenant  fuppofed  it  muft  contain  356 
feet  of  folid  timber.  In  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound, 
the  country  was  little  other  than  one  vaft  forell,  with 
plenty  of  excellent  water,  and  the  coaft  abounding 
with  fifh.  As  the  fiiip  lay  at  the  diftance  of  only  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  ftiore,  they  were  agreeably 
entertained  with  the  finging  of  an  infinite  number  of 
fmall  birds,  which  formed  a  melody  greatly  fuperior  to 
any  thing  they  had  ever  heard  before.  The  mufic  of 
thefe  little  chorifters  fecmed  to  be  like  fmall  bells,-  moll 
exquifite.ly  tuned,  though  probably  the  diftance  and 
intervention  of  the  water  had  a  coiifiderable  effedl  in 
heightening  it.  They  began  to  fing  about  two  in  the 
morning,  and  continued  their  fong  till  fun-rife,  after 
which  they  were  filent  all  the  day,  refembling.  in  this 
refpeft  the  nightingales  of  our  own  country. 

The  tirhe  which  Capt.  Cook  fpent  in  exploring  the 
coafts  of  New  Zealand  was  not  lefs  than  fix  months. 
•  By  his  refearches  it  was  Ihown  to  confill  of  two  large 
iflands,  the  moft  northerly  of  which  is  called  Eaheino- 
matiive,  and  the  moft  foutherly  Tovy,  or  Tavai  Poe- 
nammoo ;  though  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  whole 
fouthern  ifland  or  only  a  part  of  it  is  comprehended  un- 
der this  name.  This  ifland  feems  to  be  barren  and 
mountainous,  but  Eaheinomawwe  has  a  much  better  ap- 
pearance ;  and  it  was  univerfally  believed  by  the  gen- 
tlemen on  board,  that  all  kinds  of  European  grain,  as 
well  as  garden  plants  and  fruit,  would  flourifti  in  the 
greattft  abundance  and  perfection  ;  and  from  the  ve- 
getables found  here  it  was  concluded  that  the  winters 
are  not  more  fevere  than  thofe  of  England,  and  it  was 
known  by  experience,  that  the  lummer  was  not  hotter, 
though  the  heat  was  more  equal  than  In  this  country. 
Here  are  no  quadrupeds  except  dogs  and  rats;  and  the 
latter  are  fo  fcarce,  that  they  efcaped  the  notice  of 
many  on  board.  The  birds  are  not  numerous,  and  the 
gannet  is  the  only  one  of  the  European  kind  that  was 
obferved.  The  infefts  are  equally  fcarce  ;  but  the  fea 
makes  abundant  recompence  for  this  fcarcity  of  land 
animals ;  every  creek  fwarms  with  fifh,  equally  deli- 
cious with  thofe  in  this  country.  The  forefts  are  of 
vaft  extent,  and  filled  with  excellent  timber  trees,  the 
largeft,  ftralghteft,  and  cleaneft  that  Mr  Cook  had  ever 
feen.  There  IS^here  one  plant  which  anfwers  the  pur- 
pofes  of  both  hemp  and  flax,  and  excels  all  other  of 
the  kind  that  has  been  met  with  In  other  parts  of  the 
world.  If  the  fettling  of  New  Zealand  therefore  fliould 
ever  be  deemed  an  objeft  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
Great  Britain,  Captain  Cook  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
beft  place  for  eftablifhing  a  colony  would  be  cither  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  or  in  the  Bay  of  Iflands  ; 
each  of  thefe  places  having  the  advantage  of  an  excel- 
lent harbour.  Settlements  might  be  extended,  and  a 
communication  made  with  the  inland  parts  of  the 
country  by  means  of  the  river  ;  and  veflels  eafily  con- 
ftrudled  of  the  excellent  timber  with  which  the  coun- 
U.y  ev£ry  v/here  abounds. 
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The  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  are  In  a  very  bar-  Cook's 
barous  ftate,  and  have  a  degree  of  ferocity  unknown  l^i^covc- 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  South- Sea  iflands,  though 
they  feem  to  have  the  fame  origin.    During  their  re- 
fidence  there,  our  navigators  had  the  moft  convincing  Accnunt  of 
evidences  of  their  being  cannibals,  and  accuftomed  to  the  inhabi- 
devour  the  bodies  of  ther  flain  enemies.     Notwith- '^^f^^. 
ftanding  thefe  barbarous  praftlces,    however,  they 
feemed  to  enjoy  a  ftate  of  uninterrupted  health.  In 
all  the  vifits.made  to  their  towns,  none  was  ever  per- 
,celved  who  had  the  leaft  bodily  complaint,  not  even 
the   flightcft  eruption  on  the  fl<in.     This  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  health  was  Ilkewife  manlfefted  by  the 
eafe  with  which  their  wounds  were  healed  without  the 
fmalleft  application,  as  well  as  by  the  number  of  old 
men  with  which  the  ifland  abounded.    Many  of  thefe^ 
by  the  lofs  of  their  hair  and  teeth,  feemed  to  be  ex- 
tremely old,  but  none  of  them  were  decrepid  ;  and 
though  inferior  In  ftrength  to  the  young  men,  they 
came  not  behind  thera  In  the  leaft  with  regard  to 
cheerfulnefs  and  vivacity.     The  unlverfal  and  only 
dtink  of  the  New  Zealanders  is  water. 

Our  navigator  had  now  explored  three-fourths  of  that 
part  of  the  globe  where  the  fouthern  continent  waa  fup- 
poied  to  lie,  without  being  able  to  find  It  ;  and  his  voy- 
age had  demonftrated,  that  the  lands  feen  by  former 
navigators  could  not  have  been  parts  of  fuch  a.  conti- 
nent, though,  as  he  had  never  proceeded  farther  to  the 
fouthward  than  40  degrees,  the  arguments  for  It  were 
not  as  yet  entirely  overthrown.  Mr  Cook,  however,  Difcovc- 
dld  not  at  this  time  proceed  farther  In  the  fearch  ofrlesatNevr 
fuch  a  continent,  but  failed  from  New  Zealand  to  the  Wvl'and.. 
coafts  of  New  Holland,  where  he  anchored  in  Botany 
Bay  on  the  20th  of  April.  Here  he  found  a  few  fa- 
vage  Inhabitants  more  barbarous  and  degenerate  than 
any  that  had  yet  been  obferved.  Their  language  was 
harfli  and  diflbnant,  totally  unintelligible  even  to  Tu- 
pla  ;  they  appeared  to  have  little  curlofity,  and  fet  no 
value  upon  any  prcfent  that  could  be  made  them. 
The  moft  remarkable  circumftance  in  this  country 
feems  to  be  Its  extreme  fcarcity  of  water  ;  not  a  fingle 
ftream  of  any  confequence  having  ever  been  obferved 
by  any  navigator.  Some  were  of  opinion  Indeed,  that 
Moreton's  Bay,  in  S.  Eat.  26.  56.  and  W.  Long,. 
206.  28.  opens  Into  a  river;  though  the  only  reafon  they 
had  for  this  opinion  was,  that  the  fea  looked  paler  In 
that  part  than  ufual,  and  the  land  at  tke  bottom  part 
of  the  bay  could  not  be  feen.  At  this  time,  however, 
the  matter  could  not  be  determined  by  experiment, 
on  account  of  the  wind  being  contrary.  The  fcarcity 
of  water  here  is  the  more  furprifing,  on  account  of  the 
vaft  extent  of  the  coimtry,  and  Ilkewife  its  having. a- 
bundance  of  tolerable  high  hills.  In  this  Ifland  there 
were  found  many  curious  plants  and  animals;  and  It  . 
was  found,  that  in  feveral  places  the  magnetical  needle  necdjg'^fy^^ 
"was  aff"e£led  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  vary  Its  pofitlon  prifinglyaf. 
even  to  30  degrees.  At  onetime  it  varied  no  lefs  fe<^<;d. 
than  two  points  on  being  removed  to  the  diftance  of  only 
14  feet.  Some  of  the  loofe  ftones  being  taken  up 
and  applied  to  the  needle  produced  no  effect ;  but  Mr 
Cook  was  of  opinion  that  the  whole  phenomenon  was 
to  be  afcribed  to  Iron  ore  In  fome  of  the  mountains, 
and  of  which  traces  had  been  already  met  with.  This 
irregularity  continued  In  fome  degree  even  at  fea  ;  for 
when  the  flilp  was  clofe  under  Cape  LTpftart,  the  vari- 
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atlcn  of  the  needle  in  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  June 
was  9.  Eaft,  and  next  morning  only  5.  35,  ;  and  this 
was  in  like  manner  accounted  for  from  iron  ore,  or 
fome  magnetical  matter  below  the  furface   of  the 
ground.    The  great  ifland  has  many  other  fmall  ones 
round  it  ;  feveral  of  w^iich  were  vifited  by  our  naviixa- 
Blrds  nrfls  tors.    One  of  them  named  JSa^le  Ijland,  feemed  to  be 
uf  an  im-   inhabited  by  a  monftrous  kind  of  birds,  the  neft  of 
niciifc  fize.  Q,-,g  of  v/hich  meafured  no  Icfs  than  26  feet  in  circum- 
ference and  two  feet  eight  inches  in  height  ;  and  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  vol.  xx.  there  is  an  ac? 
count  of  one  of  thefe  nelis  Hill  larger  ;  but  the  bird 
to  which  it  belonged  was  not  feen.    That  which  our 
navigators  faw  was  built  of  fticks,  and  lay  upon  the 
13  ground. 

•Vaft  extent  The  countr)'  which  goes  by  the  name  of  New  Hol- 
of  the  couii-/^„j  jg  i^y.  largeil  ifland  in  the  world.    Its  ea- 

ftern  part,  called  Nenu  South  Wales,  now  firft  explo- 
red by  Captain  Cook,  extends  upwards  of  2000  miles 
in  length,  if  the  coail  were  reduced  to  a  ftraight  line. 
Though  inhabited,  as  we  have  already  faid,  by  very 
barbarous  favages,  their  number  appears  to  bear  no 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  territory.  The 
■intercourfe  they  had  with  our  navigators  was  fo 
fmall,  that  they  could  pick  up  but  a  few  words  of 
their  language.  As  a  Britifh  fettlement,  however,  is 
now  made  in  that  country,  there  is  no  doubt  that  much 
more  exaft  and  accurate  accounts  will  foon  be  obtain- 
ed than  even  the  dihgence  and  attention  of  Captain 
Cook  could  colleft  on  fuch  a  tranfient  vifit. 

In  this  voyage  our  navigator,  behdes  exploring  the 
eaftern  part  of  the  ifland,  which  had  never  been  done 
before,  difcovered  that  it  wasfeparated  from  the  ifland 
of  New  Guinea,  to  which  it  had  formerly  been  thought 
to  join.  The  two  countries  are  feparated  by  a  ftrait 
to  which  the  commander  gave  the  name  of  Endeavour 
Strait.  The  north  entrance  of  this  lies  in  S.  Lat. 
10.  39.  and  W.  Long.  218.  36.  the  paflage  is  form- 
ed by  the  maiif  land  and  a  congeries  of  iflands  to  the 
north,  on  which  our  navigator  bellowed  the  name  of 
Prince  of  Wales's  Iflands.  Thefe  are  very  different 
both  in  height  and  extent ;  and  the  Captain  was  of 
opinion  that  feveral  paflages  might  be  found  out  among 
them.  On  the  coall  of  New  Holland  oppoflte  to  New 
Guinea  are  found  cockles  of  an  immenfe  fize  ;  fome  of 
them  being  as  much  as  two  men  could  move,  and  con- 
taining 20  pounds  of  good  meat.  In  thefe  feas  as  well 
as  on  the  coafts  of  Brazil,  our  navigators  found  the 
furface  of  the  water  covered  with  a  kind  of  fcum,  call- 
ed by  the  failors  fea-fpawn.  It  was  examined  by  Mr 
Banks  and  Dr  Solander  ;  but  they  could  determine 
noihing  farther  than  that  it  was  of  vegetable  origin. 
The  natives  of  New  Guinea  were  fo  hoitile  that  no 
^j^"^*^^"^"'''  difco'veries  of  any  confequence  could  be  made.  They 
thod  of  the '"^^'^"''^^'^'^  ■'^^""^  Hollanders  in  ftature,  and  having 
natives  of  fliort  cropped  hair.  Like  them  too  they  were  abfo- 
letting  off  lutely  naked,  but  fomewhat  lefs  black  and  dirty.  They 
had  a  furpriling  method  of  letting  off  a  kind  of  fires, 
exaftly  refembling  the  flafhes  of  lire-arms,  but  with- 
out any  explofion.  It  was  no±  known  in  what  manner 
this  was  done,  as  they  were  never  near  enough  to 
make  a  particular  obfervatlon.  Thofe  who  difcharged 
them  had  a  fliort  piece  of.  ftick  which  they  fwung  fide- 
ways  from  them,  upon  which  there  iffued  the  fire  and 
fmpkejull  mentioned.    This  feems  to  have  been  in- 
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tended  as  a  defiance  ;  for  they  had  no  effetl  as  ofFen-  Cook's 
five  weapons,  and  others  were  armed  with  bows  and  Difcove- 
arrows.  The  country  appeared  extremely  pleafant  and      ^  ^ 
fertile.     The  place  at  which  they  touched  lies  in 
S.  Lat.  6.  15. 

As  the  condition  of  the  Endeavour  was  now  very 
much  fliattered  by  having  failed  fo  long  in  thefe  dan- 
gerous feas,  the  comrhander  determined  to  make  the 
beft  of  his  way  for  Batavia  in  order  to  refit.  In  this 
voyage  he  firil  paffed  two  unknown  iflands  without 
touching  at  either  of  them.  They  were  fuppofed  to 
belong  to  the  Aurora  iflands  ;  but  if  this  be  the  cafe,  ^ 
the  latter  muff  be  laid  down  at  too  great  a  dillance 
from  New  Guinea.  I^ie  Weafel  Ifles,  laid  down  by 
former  navigators  at  about  20  or  25  leagues  from  the 
coall  of  New  Holland,  were  not  feen;  for  which  reafon 
Mr  Cook  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  erroneoufly  laid 
down. 

Pafling  by  the  iflands  of  Timor,  TImor-lavet,  Rot- 
ta,  and  Seman,  they  next  arrived  at  the  ifland  of  Sa- 
vu,  where  a  fettlement  had  lately  been  ;nade  by  the 
Dutch.  In  this  voyage  they  had  the  fatisfa£lIon  of 
obferving  the  aurora  auftralis,  which  here  feemed  to  Auroi  aAu- 
dlffer  in  fome  refpedls  from  that  in  the  northern  he-^'"^^'^' 
mifphere.  It  confifted  of  a  dull  reddifli  light  extend- 
ing about  20  degrees  above  the  horizon  ;  and  though 
it  varied  at  fome  times  in  extent,  it  was  never  lefs 
than  eight  or  ten  degrees.  From  this  general  mafs  of 
light  there  fometimes  iflued  rays  of  a  brighter  colour, 
which  vaniftied  and  were  renewed  like  thofe  of  the  au- 
rora borealis,  but  without  any  of  that  tumultuous  mo- 
tion obferved  In  the  aurora  borealis.  The  body  of  the 
light  bore  S.  S.  E.  from  the  flilp,  and  continued  with- 
out any  diminution  of  its  brightnefs  from  10  to  12  at 
night.      _  _  %% 

The  middle  part  of  the  ifland  of  Savu  lies  in  lo*' Excellent 
35'  fouth,  and  237^30'  weft  longitude,  and  ^^^^^^^^  ^ 
moft  beautiful  profpeft  from  the  fliip.  The  people  are  hitants  of  ' 
remarkable  for  the  purity  of  their  morals,  which  are  Savu. 
faid  to  be  irreproachable,  even  on  the  principles  of 
Chrifllanity.  Though  no  man  is  allowed-to  have  more 
than  one  wife,  inftances  of  illicit  commerce  betwixt 
the  fexes  are  fcarce  known  among  them.  Inftan- 
ces of  theft  are  llkewife  veiy  rare  ;  and  fo  far  are  they 
from  revenging  a  fuppofed  Injury  by  murder,  that 
when  any  differences  arife  among  them,  they  are  im- 
mediately and  implicitly  referred  to  the  determination 
of  the  king.  They  will  not  even  make  It  the  fubjecS: 
of  private  debate,  left  they  fliould  be  provoked  to  rc- 
fentment  and  ill-nature  ;  and  the  delicacy  and  cleanli- 
nefs  of  their  perfons  are  faid  to  be  proportionable  to 
the  purity  of  their  morals. 

On  the  arrtval  of  the  Endeavour  at  BatavIa,  our  na-  Good  ef- 
vigator  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  good  ef-  f'^"^*  v*^  '■'^^ 
feftsof  the  eleArlcal  chains  apphed  to  fliips  in  iecuring^j^^'?""^ 
them  from  the  effe£ls  of  lightning.    A  dreadful  ftorm  preferving 
of  thunder  happened  one  evening,  during  which  the  from  the 
maln-maft  of  one  of  the  Dutch  Eaft  India-men  was^ffedts  of 
fpllt  and  carried  away  clofe  by  the  deck,  the  main^'S^*^'""^^* 
top-maft,  and  top-gallant-maft  being  flilvered  to  pie- 
ces.   This  flilp  lay  fo  near  the  Endeavour,  that  the 
latter  would  probably  have  fliared  the  fame  fate,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  conducing  chain  which  fortunate- 
ly was  juil  put  up.    The  explofion  fliook  her  like  an 
earthquake,  the  chain  at  the  fame  time  appearing  like 
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a  Vint  of  fire.  The  ftroke  feemed  to  have  been  diredl- 
cd  to  the  Dutch  vefTel  by  an  iron  fpindle  at  the  mad 
head  j  which  praftice  our  commander  difcommends, 
but  ftrofigly  advifes  the  ufs  of  the  ele£trical  cJiain. 

On  their  lauding  at  Eatavia,  Tupia  was  confined  by 
ficknefs,  fo  that  he  appeared  quite  Ufelefs  and  dejecled 
when  pTit  into  the  boat ;  but  on  his  arrival  at  land  re- 
covered his  fpirits  furpiilingiy.  The  fcene,  to  himfo 
new  and  extraordinary,  feeined  to  produce  an  effect 
fimilar  to  what,  is  aicribed  to  enchantment.  His  at- 
tention was  particularly  engaged  by  the  various  dreffes 
of  the  people  ;  and  being  informed  that  at  Batavia  e- 
very  one  appeared  in  the  djefs  of  his  own  country,  he 
exprefi'ed  a  delire  of  likevvlfe  appearing  in  the  garb  of 
Gtaheite.  Having  therefore  been  furniihed  with  South 
Sea  cloth  from  the  Ihip,  he  equipped  himfelf  with 
great  quickaefs  and  dexttritv.  After  the  hril  flow' 
of  fpirits  had  fubfided,  however,  he  foon  began  to 
feel  the  fatal  tffe6t3  of  the  climate  ;  and  his  boy  Tay- 
eto,  whofe  fpirits  had  been  itill  more  elevated  on 
his  arrival,  was  attacked  with  an  inflaraniation  of 
the  lungs,  and  in  a  little  time  fell  a  victim  to  the  dif- 
eafe.  Tupia  himfelf  did  not  long  furvive  him,  and  his 
death  was  not  attributed  entirely  to  the  unvvholefoine- 
iiefs  of  the  climate.  Having  been  accuftomed  from 
his  infancy  to  fubfill  chiefly  upon  vegetable  food,  and 
particularly  on  ripe  fruit,  he  had  foon  contrafted  the 
diforders  incident  to  a  fea-life.,  and  could  fcarce  have 
been  expected  to  reach  England,  even  if  the  un- 
wholefome  climate  of  Batavia  had  been  out  of  the 
queftion. 

The  Endeavour  left  Batavia  on  the  27th  of  De- 
cember 1770,  and  on  the  5th  of  January  1771  reach- 
ed Prince's  Ifland.  This  place  had  been  formerly 
much  frequented  by  the  India  fhips,  but  of  late  en- 
tirely deferted  on  account  of  the  fuppofed  bad  qua- 
lity of  the  water:  but  this  our  navigator  has  difcover- 
ed  to  be  a  miftake  ;  and  that  though  the  water  near 
the  fea  is  brackifli,  it  may  be  had  of  excellent  quality 
by  going  a  little  way  up  the  country.  He  is  of  opi- 
nion that  this  ifland  is  a  more  proper  place  for  fhips  to 
touch  at  than  either  North  Ifland  or  New  Bay,  be- 
Gaufe  neither  of  thefe  can  afford  other  refrefhments 
which  may  be  had  at  Prince's  Ifland. 

The  reft  of  this  voyage  affords  little  interefling 
matter.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  was  their 
next  ftage,  has  been  fo  fully  defcribed  by  former  na- 
vigators that  there  was  little  room  for  addition.  At 
St  Helena  the  commander  made  fome  remarks  on  the 
rigorous  treatment  of  the  flaves,  which  was  reprefent- 
ed  as  worfe  than  that  of  the  Dutch  either  at  Batavia 
or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  the  account  of  his  fc- 
cond  voyage,  however,  this  accufation  was  retraced. 

Captain  Cook's  fecond  voyage  was  undertaken  in 
an  efpecial  manner  to  determine  finally  the  quefl:ion 
concerning  the  exiftence  of  a  fouthern  continent.  It 
commenced  in  the  year  1772  ;  and,  as  in  the  former, 
■he  proceeded  firlb  to  Madeira.  From  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  St  Jago,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Iflands  ; 
where  an  opportunity  was  taken  of  delineating  and  gi- 
ving fuch  a  defcription  of  Port  Praya,  and  the  fupplies 
to  be  there  obtained,  as  might  be  of  ufe  to  future  navi- 
gators. On  the  8th  of  September  he  crofTed  the  line 
in  8^  wefl:  longitude,  and  had  the  fatisfaction  to  meet 
with  good  weather,  though  he  had  beeu  informed  that 


he  had  failed  at  an  improper  time  of  the  year,  in  con-  Cock's 

fequence  of  which  he  would  probably  be  becalmed. 

From  his  account,  however,  it  appears,  that  though  in  , 

fome  years  fuch  weather  may  be  expected,  it  is  by  no 

means  univerfally  the  cafe.    In  this  part  of  the  o-  Calms'nnt 

cean  he  had  alfo  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  caufe  al-.v  lys  to 

of  the  luminous  property  of  fea-water,  which  in  his'^^ '^^^''^^ 

former  voyage  had  been  attributed  to'  infedts.   Mr  For-  "^^5"  ^^1-  , 

Iter  bemgor  a  dnterent  opinion,  the  matter  was  again 

particularly  inquired  into,  but  the  refult  was  entirely  , 

contormaDle  to  ttic  former  dctern^ination.    Some  buc- quality  o£ 

kets  of  water  being  drawn  up  from  along  fide  the  flvip,  fea-v,  atep.- 

were  found  to  be  filled  with  thole  infefts  of  a  globular 

form,  and  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pin's  head.     No  ^'^'^'"'^ed. 

life  indeed  could  be  perceived  in  them;  but  Mr  Fotfler: 

was  thoroughly  convinced  of  their  being  living  animals 

when  in  their  proper  element.  "5 

Proceeding  i'oiithwat  d  in  quefl  of  a  continent,  they  ^^e  iilaudj, 
fell  in  with  fee  Iflands  in  S.  Lat.  50.  40.  and  two 
degrees  of  longitude  eaft  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    One  of  thefe  was  fo  much  concealed  by  the 
hazinefs  of  the  weather,  that  It  could  not  be  feen  at 
the  diitance  of  more  than  a  rale.   Captain  Cook  judged 
It  to  be  about  50  feet  in  height  and  half  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference ;  Its  fides  rifing  In  a  perpendicular  direct 
tlon,  and  the  fea  breaking  againil  them  with  great  vio- 
lence.   Two  days  after,  they  paffed  fix  others,  fome  of 
which  were  two  miles  in  circumference  and  60  feet  in 
height ;  yet  fuch  was  the  fl;rength  and  violence  of  the 
waves  that  the  fea  broke  quite  over  them.  On  the  14th 
they  were  flopped  by  a  vafl  field  of  low  ice,  of  which 
they  could  perceive  no  end.    In  different  parts  of  this 
field  there  were  feen  iflands  or  hills  of  ice  like  thofe 
already  defcribed,  and  fome  of  the  people  imagined 
that  they  faw  land  over  them  ;  but  upon  a  narrow  ex- 
amination this  was  found  to  be  a  mifl:ake.  On  getting 
clear  of  the  field  of  Ice  they  again  fell  in  with  loofe 
iflands  ;  and  as  it  was  a  general  opinion  that  thefe  are 
only  formed  in  bays  and  rivers,  our  navigators  con- 
cluded that  they  could  not  be  at  a  great  diflance  from 
land.  They  were  now  in  the  latitude  of  55°  40'fouth; 
and  as  they  had  failed  for  more  than  30  leagues  along 
die  edge  of  the  ice  without  finding  any  opening,  the 
Captain  determined  to  run  30  or  40  leagues  farther  to 
the  eaftvv^ard,  in  hopes  of  then  getting  to  the  fouth- 
ward.  If  in  this  attempt  he  met  with  no  land  or  other 
impediment,  his  defign  was  to  fl:retch  behind  the  Ice 
altogether,  and  thus  determine  the  matter  at  once.  In 
a  fliort  time,   however,  it  became'  evident  that  the 
field  of  ice  along  which  they  had  failed  fo  long  did 
not  join  with  any  land  ;  and  the  Captain  now  came  tO: 
a  refolution  of  running  as  far  to  the  wefl  as  the  meri- 
dian of  Cape  Circumcifion.  In  the  profecutlon  of  this 
defign  he  met  with  a  very  fevere  ftorm,  which  was  ren- 
dered the  more  dangerous  by  the  pieces  of  loofe  ice 
among  which  they  were  fl:ill  entangled,  and  a  vafl 
field  of  which  they  coidd  not  perceive  the  boundaries, 
about  three  miles  to  the  northward.    Of  this  they 
could  not  get  clear  without  receiving  fome  fevere 
ftrokes  ;  and  after  all,  when  they  arrived  at  the  place ; 
where  they  ought  to  have  found  Cape  Circumcifion, 
it  could  not  be  difcovered ;  fo  that  the  Captain  con- 
cluded that  what  Bouvet  took  for  land  could  have  been . 
nothing  but  ice. 

During  this  run  the  fallacy  of  the  general  opinion . 

had 
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hati  been  difcovered,  that  the  ice  with  which  the  polar 
regions  abound  has  been  formed  in  the  vicinity  of 
land.  It  was  found  likewife,  that  the  water  produced 
from  the  inciting  of  ice,  even  though  formed  in  the 
ocean,  was  perfeftly  fweet  and  well  tailed.  Of  this 
circumftance  the  Captain  took  advantage  to  fupply 
himfelf  with  water  ;  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it 
was  the  moll  expeditious  method  of  watering  he  had 
ever  known.  He  had  likewife  an  opportunity  of  de- 
tefting  another  popular  error,  viz.  that  penguins,  al- 
bjtroiTes,  and  other  birds  of  that  kind,  never  go  far 
from  land.  This  indeed  may  be  the  cafe  in  open  feas, 
but  in  fuch  as  are  covered  v/ith  ice  it  is  very  different ; 
for  they  then  inhabit  the  ice  Illands,  and  float  out  with 
them  to  fea  to  a  great  diftance. 

When  in  the  latitude  of  49.  13.  S.  fome  figns  of 
land  were  perceived;  but  as  the  wind  did  not  admit  of 
any  fearch  beijig  made  in  the  direftion  where  it  was 
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fuppofed  to  lie,  the  Captain  proceeded  in  his  voyage 
to  the  eaftward.  A  very  remarkable  alteration  in  the 
direftion  of  the  needle  was  now  perceived,  and  which 
could  not  be  fuppofed  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  any 
magnetic  matter,  as  it  happened  while  the  fhlps  were 
far  out  at  fea.  The  circumftance  was,  that  when  the 
fun  was  on  the  ftarboard  fide  of  the  fhip  the  variation 
was  leaft,  but  greateft  when  on  the  oppofite  fide.  An 
aurora  aullralis  was  again  obferved,  which  broke  out  in 
fpiral  or  circular  rays,  and  had  a  beautiful  appearance; 
but  did  not  feem  to  have  any  particular  direftlon,  be- 
ing confpicuous  at  various  times  in  different  parts  of 
the  heavens,  and  dlffufing  its  light  over  the  whole  at- 
mofphere. 

The  extreme  cold  and  ftormy  weather  which  now 
began  to  take  place,  determined  Captain  Cook  not  to 
crofs  the  antar£tlc  circle  a  fecond  time  as  he  had  once 
defigned.    His  obfervations  confirmed  the  accounts  of 
fouthern'^^  former  navigators,  that  the  cold  of  the  fouthern  feas  is 
out  ein     j^^j^i^  more  intenfe  than  in  equal  latitudes  in  the  nor- 
thern hcmlfphere ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  fhowed 
that  this  cold  cannot  be  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  a  con- 
tinent, as  had  formerly  been  imagined.    On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  now  determined  beyond  dlfpiite,  that  if 
any  fuch  continent  exitted  in  the  eaflern  part  of  the 
fouthern  ocean,  it  muft  be  confined  within  the  latitude 
of  60  degrees.    No  farther  difcoveries  therefore  being 
prafticable  in  higher  latitudes,  as  the  winter  feafon 
was  approaching,  the  commander  fleered  for  New 
Zealand,  where  he  anchored  in  DuUcy  Bay  on  the  25th 
of  March,  having  been  at  fea  117  days  without  once 
Farther  ac-  coming  in  fight  of  land.    Here  the  time  was  fpent  in 
count  of    procuring  proper  refrefhments  for  the  people,  and 
New  Zea-  exploring  the  fea-coaft  and  country  for  the  benefit  of 
land.         future  navigators.    Nor  was  our  commander  unmind- 
ful of  the  inhabitants.    Here  he  left  the  five  geefe 
which  yet  remained,  choofing  for  them  a  place  where 
there  were  no  people  at  the  time  to  difturb  them;  and 
as  they  had  there  great  plenty  of  food,  he  had  no  doubt 
of  their  breeding,  and  in  a  fhort  time  fpreading  o\'er 
the  country.    Some  dayg  after  a  piece  of  ground  was 
cleared  by  fetting  fire  -to  the  topwood,  after  which  it 
was  dug  up  and  fowed  with  garden  feeds.   Duflcy  Bay 
is  lituated  in  the  weftern  ifland  of  New  Zealand,  called 
TavaipoenammoOi  which,  as  has  already  been  faid,  is 
lefs  fertile  than  the  other.    The  inland  part  is  full  of 
rugged  mountains  of  a  vaft  height  ^  bui  the  fea-coaft 
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is  covered  with  trees,  among  which  13  the  tme  fpruce, 
which  was  found  to  be  of  great  ufe.  It  was  remark- 
ed, that  though  a  vaft  quantity  of  rain  fell  during  the  ^ 
time  of  refidence  here,  it  was  not  attended  with  any 
bad  effedls  on  the  health  of  the  people ;  which  furnilhes 
an  additional  argument  of  the  healthinefs  of  the  place. 
Dufky  Bay  is  reckoned  by  Captain  Cook  to  be  the 
itioll  proper  place  in  New  Zealand  for  the  procuring 
of  refrefhments,  though  it  is  attended  with  fome  difa- 
greeable  circumftances,  particularly  being  infefted  with 
great  numbers  of  black  fand-flles,  which  were  trouble- 
fome  to  an  extreme  degree.  The  natives  feen  at  Duflcy 
Bay  wevt  apparently  of  the  fame  race  with  thofe  feen 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  led  a  wandering  life, 
without  any  appearance  of  being  united  in  the  bonds 
of  fociety  or  friendfhip. 

From  Dufl<y  Bay  the  Captain  proceeded  to  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound,  where  he  met  with  the  Adventure, 
which  had  been  feparated  from  the  Refolution  for 
above  14  weeks.  In  his  paffage  thither  he  had  an  op-  Water 
portunlty  of  obferving  fix  water-fpouts,  one  of  which  fp^^t^*- 
paffed  within  50  yards  of  the  Refolution.  It  has  been 
a  common  opinion,  that  thefe  meteors  are  dlfTipated  by 
the  firing  of  a  gun,  and  the  Captain  was  forry  he  had 
not  made  the  experiment ;  but  he  acknowledges,  that 
though  he  had  a  gun  ready  for  the  purpofe,  and  was 
near  enough,  his  attention  was  fo  much  engaged  in 
viewing  them,  that  he  forgot  to  give  the  neceflary 
orders.  ^ 

Having  planted  another  garden  In  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  left  two  goats,  two  breeding  fows  and  a 
boar,  in  as  private  a  fituation  as  pofTible,  that  they 
might  be  for  fome  time  out  of  the  reach  of  the  natives,  41 
the  Captain  fet  fail  for  Otaheite.  During  the  long  Difcoveries 
abfence  of  the  Adventure,  Captain  Furneaux  had  vi-  p^f^^^^i" 
fited  the  coaft  of  New  Holland,  and  difcovered  that 
there  was  no  probability  of  Van  Diemen's  land  being 
feparated  from  it  by  ftraits  :  he  had  likewife  found 
additional  proofs  that  the  natives  of  New  Zealand 
were  accuftomed  to  eat  human  Hefh.  Captain  Cook 
alfo  remarked  with  concern,  that  the  morals  of  the 
New  Zealanders  were  by  no  means  mended  by  the 
vlfit  he  had  formerly  paid  them.  At  that  time  he 
looked  upon  the  women  to  be  more  chafte  than  thofe 
of  moft  of  the  nations  he  had  vifited  ;  but  now  they 
were  ready  to  proftitute  themfelves  for  a  fpikenall,  and 
the  men  to  force  them  to  fuch  an  infamous  traffic, 
whether  agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  the  females  or 
not. 

In  the  run  from  New  Zealand  to  Otaheite,  our 
commander  paffed  very  near  the  fituation  affigned  by 
Captain  Carteret  to  Pitcairn's  ifland,  difcovered  by  him 
in  1767,  but  without  being  able  to  find  It,  though 
a  fight  of  it  would  have  been  ufeful  for  correfting  its 
longitude  as  well  as  that  of  others  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  there  was  not  at  prefent  any  time  to  fpend 
in  fearching  for  it.  Proceeding  farther  on  in  his  voy-  Newiflanda 
age,  however,  he  fell  in  with  a  clufter  of  iflands  fup- <ii^covcred. 
pofed  to  be  the  fame  difcovered  by  M.  Bougainville, 
and  named  by  him  the  Dangerous  ylrchipelago.  To 
four  of  thefe  Captain  Cook  gave  the  names  of  Refo- 
lution, Doiihtfuly  Furneaux,  and  Adventure  Iflands,  Re- 
folution Ifland  is  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  1 7.  24.  W.  Long. 
141.  39.  Doubtful  Ifland  in  S.  Lat.  17.  20.  W.  Long. 
141.  38.  Furneaux  Ifland  in  S.  Lat.  17.5.  W.  Long. 
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T43.  16:  and  Adventure  Ifland  in  S.  Lat.  17.  4.  and  preferable,  equalling  thofe  of  Europe  in  their  fize,  and 

W.  Long.  144.  30.  even  preferable  in  refped  of  the  goodiiefs  of  their 

No  difcovery  of  any  great  confequence  was  made  at  flelh. 

the  ifland  of  Otaheite  or  thofe  in  its  neighbourhood,  On 'the  7th  of  Oftober  Captain  Cook  left  the  ifland 

excepting  that  the  Captain  had  ^n  opportunity  of  of  Amfterdara,  with  a  defign  to  pay  another  vifit  to 

correcting  the  opinion  which  till  now  had  prevailed,  New  Zealand,  in  order  to  take  in  wood  and  water  for 
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of  the  exceflive  dilTolutenefs  and  immodefty  of  the 
women  of  Otaheite  ;  and  which  had  been  enlarged 
upon  by  Dr  Hawkefworth  more  than  feemed  to  be 
confiftent  with  decency.  The  charge,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  this  fecond  voyage,  is  far 
from  being  indifcriminately  true,  even  of  the  unmar- 
ried females  of  the  lower  clafs.  Some  additions  were 
made  to  the  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  thofe 
iflands ;  and  from  Huaheine  Captain  Furnea\ix  took 
on  board  his  fliip  one  of  the  natives  of  Ulietea  named 
Omai,  afterwards  fo  much  fpoke  of  in  England.  Cap- 
tain Cook  at  firft  appeared. diffatisfied  with  his  choice 
of  this  youth,  as  being  Inferior  in  rank  to  many  others, 
and  having  no  particular  advantage  in  fhape,  ligure,  or 
complexion  ;  however  he  had  afterwards  reafon  to  be 
better  pleafed.  During  the  Captain's  refidence  at 
Otaheite,  he  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  difcover 
whether  the  venereal  difeafe  was  endemic  among  them, 
or  whether  it  had  been  imported  by  Europeans:  but  in 
this  he  could  not  meet  with  any  perfeAly  fatlsfaftory 
account;  though  it  was  univerfally  agi'eed,  that  if  it  had 
been  introduced  by  Europeans,  it  mult  have  been  by  the 
French  under  M.  Bougainville. 

Captain  Cook  having  left  Ulietea  on  the  i  yth  of 
September  1773,  directed  his  courfe  weftward,  with 
an  inclination  to  the  fouth.  In  this  courfe  he  difco- 
vered  land  in  S.  Lat.  19.  8.  and  W.  Long.  158.  54.  to 
which  lie  gave  the  name  of  Harvey'  IJland.  From 
thence  he  proceeded  to  the  ifland  of  Middleburg,  where 
he  was  treated  in  the  moft  hofpitable  manner  poflTible. 
To  fuch  an  excefs  did  the  people  carry  their  gene- 
rofity,  that  they  feemed  to  be  more  fond  of  giving 
away  their  goods  than  in  receiving  any  tiling  for  them ; 
infomuch  that  many,  who  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
coming  near  the  boats,  threw  over  the  heads  of  others 
whole  bales  of  cloth,  and  then  retired  without  either 
waiting  or  afliing  for  any  thing  in  return.  From 
[Middleburg  he  proceeded  to  Amfterdam  Ifland,  where 
the  beauty  and  cultivation  of  the  ifland  afforded  the 
moft  enchanting  profpeCt.  There  was  not  an  inch  of 
wafte  ground  ;  the  roads  were  no  wider  than  what  was 
abfolutely  necefl'ary,  and  the  fences  not  above  four 
inches  thick.  Even  this  was  not  abfolutely  lolt ;  for 
many  of  thefe  contained  ufeful  trees  or  plants. 

It  is  obfervable  of  the  ifles  of  Middleburg  and  Am- 
fterdam, as  well  as  of  moft  others  in  the  South  Sea, 
that  they  are  guarded  from  the  waves  by  a  reef  of  co- 
ral rocks  which  extend  about  one  hundred  fathoms 
from  the  fliore.  Thus  they  are  effectually  fecured 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  ocean;  by  which  they 
would  probably  foon  be  fwallowed  up,  as  moft  of  them 
are  mere  points  in  comjiarifon  of  the  vaft  quantity  of 
water  which  furrounds  them.*  Here  he  left  a  quantity 
of  garden  vegetable  feeds  and  palfe,  which  it  was  not 
doubted  would  be  taken  care  of  by  the  induftrious  in- 
habitants. In  the  laft  mentioned  iflands  our  naviga- 
tors found  no  animals  but  hogs  and  fowls ;  the  former 
being  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  ufually  feen  in  the 
other  iflands  of  the  South  Sea 
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his  voyage  in  qiieft  of  a  fouthern  corktinent.  The  day 
after  he  left  Amfterdam,  he  fell  in  with  the  ifland  of 
Pilftart,  formerly  difcovered  by  Tafman,  and  fituated 
in  S.  Lat.  26',  W.  Long.  175°  59',  32  leagues  diftant 
from  the  eaft  end  of  Middleburg.  On  his  arrival  at  4^ 
New  Zealand,  he  exerted  himfelf  as  much  as  poffible  to 
leave  a  proper  affortment  of  vegetables  and  animals  for  Zeaknd. 
the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants.  One  of  the  firft  things 
he  did,  therefore,  was  to  make  a  prefent  to  a  chief, 
who  had  come  off"  in  a  canoe,  of  a  quantity  of  the  moll 
ufeful  garden  feeds,  fuch  as  cabbajj.e,-^4ttFHips,  onions, 
carrots,  parfnips,  and  yams;  together  with  fome  wheat, 
French  and  kidney  beans,  and  peafe.  With  the  fame 
perfon  he  left  alfo  two  boars,  two  fows,  four  hens, 
and  two  cocks.  This  prefent,  however  valuable  in  it- 
felf,  feems  to  have  been  but  indifferently  received  ;  for 
the  chief  was  much  better  fatisfied  with  a  fpikenail  half 
the  length  of  his  arm  than  with  all  the  reft  ;  notwlth- 
ftanding  which,  he  promifed  to  take  care  of  the  feeds, 
and  not.  to  kill  any  of  the  animals.  On  inquiring 
about  thofe  animals  left  in  the  country  in  the  former 
part  of  his  voyage,  the  Captain  was  informed,  that 
the  boar  and  one  of  the  fows  had  been  feparated,'' 
but  not  kflled.  The  other  he  faw  in  good  condition, 
and  very  tame.  The  two  goats,  he  was"  informed, 
had  been  killed  by  a  native  of  the  name  of  Gau* 
biah.  The  gardens  had  met  with  a  better  fate  ;  ail 
the  articles  being  in  a  very  flourifliing  condition,  though 
left  entirely  to  nature,  excepting  the  potatoes.  Cap*- 
tain  Cook,  however,  ftill  determined  to  fupply  thefe 
iflanderswith  ufeful  anim.als,put  on  fliore  a  boar,  a  young 
fow,  two  cocks  and  two  hens,  which  he  made  a  pre- 
fent of  to  the  adjacent  inhabitants.  Three  other  fows 
and  a  boar,  with  two  cocks  and  hens,  he  ordered  to 
be  left  in  th^  country  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Indians.  They  were  carried  a  little  way  into  thf; 
woods,  and  there  left  with  as  much  food  as  would  ~ 
ferve  them  for  10  or  12  days,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  coming  down  to  the  coaft  in  queftof  it,  and  thus 
being  difcovered. 

A  fecond  feparatlon  with  the  Adventure  bad  now  47 
taken  place  ;  notwithftanding  which.  Captain  Cook  V'oyajre  >'s 
fet  out  alone  with  his  veflel  in  queft  of  a  fouthern  '^o""  °j.n* 
tinent ;  and  fuch  was  the  confidence  put  in  him  by  the  ^.^.^jij,^,!,. 
failors,  that  all  of  them  expreffed  as  much  fatisfaftion 
and  alacrity  as  if  not  only  the  Adventm-e,  but  ever  fo 
many  fliips  had  been  in  company. 

On  the  26th  of  November  the  Captain  fet  fall  from 
New  Zealand  ;  and  on  the  12th  of  December  began  to 
fall  in  with  the  ice,  but  confiderably  farther  to  the 
fouthward  than  they  had  met  with  it  in  the  former  part 
of  his  voyage  ;  being  now  in  the  latitude  of  62*^  id  S. 
and  172°  W.  Long.  As  they  proceeded  fouthward, 
the  number  of  ice  iflands  increafed  prodigioufly  ;  and 
in  Lat.  67^  31' and  W.  Long.  142-  54',  they  all  at 
once  got  in  among  fuch  a  clufter  of  thefe  iflands,  that 
it  became  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  difficulty  and  danger 
to  keep  clear  of  them.  Finding  it  impoflible,  there-, 
force,  to  get  any  farther  to  the  fouthward  at  prefent, 
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the  Captain  determined  to  explore  a  ccnfiderable  trad 
of  fea  to  the  north  of  hi's  prtfent  fituation,  and  then 
again  to  Hand  to  the  fouth.  But  in  this  he  was  ftill 
iinfuccelsful ;  no  land  being  dlfcovered  either  in  fail- 
ing northward,  eaftward,  weftward,  or  fouthward  ; 
though  he  proceeded  as  far  in  the  laft  direftion  as 
71.  )0.  S.  Lat.  and  106.  54.  W.  It  was  now  impof- 
fible  to  proceed;  and  the  opinion  of  the  Captain  himfelf, 
as  well  as  of  mofl.  of  the  gentlemen  on  board,  was,  that 
the  ice  by  which  they  were  now  ftopped  extended  as  far 
as  the  pole.  As  there  was  ftill  room,  however,  in  parts 
of  the  ocean  entirely  unexplored,  for  very  large  illands, 
our  Commander  determined  not  to  abandon  the  pur- 
fuit  in  which  he  was  engaged  until  there  fhould  not  be 
any  polfibility  of  doing  more  ;  and  befides  the  polli- 
bility  of  making  new  difcoveries,  he  was  confcious 
that  many  of  the  iflands  already  difcovered  were  fo 
obfcurely  known,  that  it  was  of  confequence  to  pay 
them  a  fecond  vifit.  With  this  view  he  propofed  to 
go  in  queft  of  Ealler  or  Davis's  Ifland  ;  the  lituation 
of  which  was  known  with  fo  little  certainty,  that  none 
of  the  attempts  lately  made  to  difcover  it  had  been 
fuccefsful.  .  He  next  intended  to  get  within  the  tro- 
pic, and  then  to  proceed  to  the  weft,  touching  at  any 
jflauds  he  might  meet  with,  and  fettling  their  fitua- 
tions,  until  he  fliould  arrive  at  Otaheite,  where  it  was 
necelTary  for  him  to  make  fome  ftay  in  order  to  look 
for  the  Adventure.  It  was  part  of  his  defign  alfo  to 
run  to  the  wcftcrn  as  far  as  Terra  Auftral  del  Efpi- 
rltu  Sanfto,  difcovered  by  Quiros,  and  which  M. 
Bougainville  had  named  The  Great  Cyclades.  From 
this  land  he  propofed  to  fail  to  the  fouthward,  and 
from  thence  to  the  eaft  between  the  latitude  of  50*^ 
rnd  60°.  In  the  execution  of  this  defign,  he  deter- 
mined if  poflible  to  reach  Cape  Horn  during  the  en- 
fuing  November,  when  he  would  have  the  beft  part  of 
the  fummer  before  him  to  explore  the  fouthern  part  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  purfuing  his  courfe  to  the  northward,  it  had  been 
part  of  his  defign  to  find  out  the  land  faid  to  have  been 
difcovered  by  Juan  Fernandez  in  about  the  latitude  of 
38°  J  but  he  was  foon  convinced,  that  if  any  fiich 
land  cxifted,  it  could  only  be  a  very  fmall  ifland  :  but  the 
profecution  of  the  defign  was  for  fome  little  time  inter- 
rupted by  a  violent  bilious  diforder  by  which  the  Cap- 
tain was  attacked.  In  this,  when  he  began  to  recover, 
pfoperty  of  ^s  there  was  no  frefh  meat  on  board,  he  was  obliged  to 
^'^S'^  ^^^^  have  recourfe  to  dog's  flefh  ;  and  a  favourite  animal 
belonging  to  Mr  Forfter  was  facrificed  on  the  occafion. 
The  Captain  was  able  to  eat  not  only  of  the  broth 
made  of  this,  but  likewife  of  the  flefli,  when  his  fto- 
mach  could  bear  nothing  elfe.  On  the  i  ith  of  March 
they  arrived  at  Eafter  Ifland,  before  which  time  the 
„  Captain  was  tolerably  recovered.  Here  they  made 
31knd  ^  ^^  but  few  difcoveries  farther  than  determining  the  fitua- 
tion of  it  to  be  in  S.  J^at.  27°  5'  30",  and  W.  Long. 
109°  46'  20".  The  iflknd  itfelf  was  found  barren  and 
defolate,  having  every  appearance  of  being  lately  ruin- 
ed by  a  volcanic  eruption  ;  without  either  wood,,  fuel, 
or  frefti  water  worth  taking  on  board.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  few  in  number ;  and  the  women  in  very 
fmaU  proportion  to  the  men,  but  remarkable  for  their 
lewdnefs.  A  number  of  gigantic  ftatues  were  obferved, 
Y'hich  had  alfo  been  taken  notice  of  by  Commodore 
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On  leaving  Eafter  Ifland,  Captain  Cook  was  again  ^^J^'  j 
attacked  by  his  bilious  diforder  ;  but  happily  recover- 
ed  before  he  reached  the  Marquefas,  which  they  did  And  the 
on  the  6th  and  7th  of  April.  One  of  thefe,  being  Martjuefastj 
a  new  difcovery,  received  the'name  of  Hood's  IJlandy 
from  the  young  gentleman  by  whom  it  was  firft  obfer- 
ved. Thefe  are  five  in  number ;  fituated  between  9 
and  10  degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  and  between  138.  47.  , 
and  139.  13.  of  weft  longitude.  They  were  difcovered 
by  Mendana  a  Spaniard  ;  and  their  names  are,  La 
Magdalena,  St  Pedro,  La  Dominica,  Santa  Chriftina, 
and  Hood's  Ifland.  The  inhabitants  are,  without  ex- 
ception, the  fineft  race  of  people  in  the  South  "Sea, 
furpafling  all  others  in  that  part  of  the  world  in  the 
fymmetiy  of  their  perfons  and  regularity  of  their  fea- 
tures. Their  origin,  however,  from  the  affinity  of 
language,  was  evidently  the  fame  wiih  that  of  Ota- 
heite. It  was  in  St  Chi  iftina  that  our  commander  ancho- 
red ;  and  he  has  left  particular  diredlions  for  finding  a 
particular  cove  in  Refolution  Bay  in  that  ifland,  whicli 
is  the  moft  convenient  for  procuring  wood  and  water. 

In  the  pafTage  from  the  Marquefas  to  Otaheite,  our 
navigators  palled  feveral  low  and  fmall  iflands  connec- 
ted together  by  reefs  of  coral  rocks.  One  of  thefe, 
named  by  the  inhabitants  Tiookea,  was  vihted  by  Lieu- 
tenant  Cooper.  It  was  difcovered  and  vifited  by  Cap-  IHand 
tain  Byron;  and  is  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  27.  130.  W. 
Long.  144.  56.  The  inhabitants  are  much  darker  in 
their  complexions,  and  feem  to  be  of  a  fiercer  difpofi- 
tion  than  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  iflands.  They 
have  the  figure  of  a  fifh  marked  upon  their  bodies  ;  a 
very  proper  emblem  of  their  profeflion,  deriving  tlieir 
fubfiilence  almoil  entirely  from  the~  fea.  Pafling  by 
St  George's  Iflands,  which  had  been  alfo  difcovered 
and  named  by  Captain  Byron,  our  .Commander  now 
difcovered  four  others,  which  he  named  PalUfer's  53 
Iflands.  One  of  thefe  is  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  15.  26.  Pal  iftr's 
and  W.  Long.  146.  20.  another  in  S.  Lat.  15.  27. '^^^"'i®. 
and  W.  Long.  146.  3.  They  were  inhabited  by 
people  refembling  thofe  of  Tiookea,  and  like  them 
were  armed  with  long  pikes.  Here  our  navigator  ob- 
ferved, thit  from  W.  Long.  138^  to  148°  or  150°,  the 
fea  isib  full  of  fmall  low  iflands,  that  one  cannot  pro- 
ceed with  too  much  caution. 

On  his  arrival  in  Otaheite,  provifions  were  met  with  ,  54, 
in  great  plenty  ;  and  they  were  now  very  acceptable^  Arrival  at 
by  reafon  of  the  long  time  the  fliip  had  been  at  fea  ! 
without  obtaining  any  confiderable  fiipply.  Two 
goats  which  had  been  given  by  Captain  Furneaux  to  a 
chief  named  Otoo,  appeared  to  be  in  a  very  promifing 
fituation.  The  female  had  brought  forth  two  kida> 
which  weie  almoft  large  enough  to  propagate ;  and  as 
fhe  was  again  with  kid,  there  was  little  doubt  that  the 
ifland  would  foon  be  flocked  with  thefe  ufcful  animals  ; 
though  it  was  otherwife  with  the  fheep,  all  of  which 
had  died  except  one.  On  tliis  occafion,  alfo,  the  Cap- 
tain furnifhed  the  natives  with  cats,  of  wlvich  he  gave 
away  twenty ;  fo  that  there  was  little. danger  of  the  ftock 
of  thefe  animals  decaying.  During  his  refidence  at 
this  time,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  fome 
computation  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  ifland^ 
which  he  fuppofcd  to  be  no  lefsthan  200,000. 
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Huaheine  and  UHetea  Iflands  were  next  vlfited,  but 
without  any  remarkable  occurrence.  From  the  latter 
our  Commander  fet  fail  on  the  5th  of  June  1774  ;  and 
next  day  came  in  fight  of  Howe  Ifland,  difcovered  by 
Captain  Wallis,  and  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  16.  46.  and 
W.  Long.  t54.  8.  On  the  i6th  a  new  ifland,  named 
Palmerjlone  Ijland^  was  difcovered  in  S.  Lat.  1 8.  4. 
W,  Long.  163.  10.  ;  and,  four  days  after,  another 
was  obferved  in  S.  Lat.  19.  i.  W.  Long.  169.  37. 
As  it  was  evidently  inhabited,  the  Captain  determined 
to  land ;  but  found  the  people  fo  extremely  hoftile, 
that  no  intercourfe  could  be  had  ;  nay,  he  himfelf  was 
in  danger  of  lofing  his  life  by  a  lance  thrown  by  one 
of  the  natives,  which  paffed  clofe  over  his  flioulder. 
From  the  extreme  hollility  of  the  people  of  this  ifland, 
it  was  named  by  Captain  Cook  Savage  IJland.  It  is 
of  a  round  fliapc,  pretty  high,  and  has  deep  water  clofe 
to  the  fhore,  but  has  no  good  harbour. 

Faffing  by  a  number  of  fmall  iflands,  Captain  Cook 
next  anchoied  at  that  of  Anamocka  or  Rotterdam, 
difcovered  by  Tafman.  It  is  fituated  in  20.  15.  S.  Lat. 
and  174.  31.  W.  Long.    Its  form  is  triangular,  each 
fide  extending  about  three  and  a  half  or  four  miles. 
From  the  north-weft  to  the  fouth  it  is  encompalTed  by 
a  number  of  fmall  iflands,  fand  banks,  and  breakers  ; 
of 'which  no  end  can  be  feen  from  the  ifland  on  the 
northern  fide,  and  may  poffibly  be  as  far  extended  as 
Amfterdam  or  Tongataboo.    While  the  Captain  re- 
mained on  this  ifland,  he  learned  the  names  of  more 
than  20  of  the  adjacent  ifles,  fome  of  which  wefe  in 
fight  between  the  north-weft  and  north-eafl:.    Two  of 
thefe,  which  He  more  to  the  weftward  than  the  others, 
are  named  Amatlajoa  and  Oghao.  They  are  remarkable 
for  their  height ;  and  from  a  great  fmoke  viiible  about 
the  middle  of  Amattafoa,  it  was  fuppofed  to  ha-Je  a 
volcano.    The  ifland  of  Rotterdam,  Middleburg  or 
Eaoowe,  with  PiHlart,  form  a  group  extending  about 
three  degrees  of  longitude  and  two  of  latitude.  The 
whole  group  was  named  The  Friendly  IJIes  by  Captain 
Cook,  on  account  of  the  friendfliip  which  feemed  to 
fubfift  among  the  inhabitants,  and  their  courteous  be- 
haviour to  Itrangers.  The  people  of  Rotterdam  Ifland 
are  fimilar  to  thofe  of-  Amfterdam  ;  but  the  ifland  is 
not  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  high  cultivation  as  Amfterdam, 
nor  do  its  fruits  come  to  fuch  perfeAion.    It  is  alfo 
inferior  in  the  articles  of  cloth,  matting,  &c.  which  are 
accounted  the  wealth  of  thefe  parts. 

From  Rotterdam  ifland  our  navigator  continued  his 
courfe  to  the  weftward,  where  he  firft  difcovered  a 
fmall  ifland  in  S.  Lat.  19.  48.  W.Long.  178.  2.  It 
was  named  Turtle  Ifland,  from  the  great  number  of 
thefe  animals  found  upon  it.  Sixteen  days  after  he 
M  in  with  the  clufter  of  iflands  named  by  M.  Bou- 
gainville the  Great  Cyclades.  The  firft  ifland  on  which 
he  landed  was  MallicoUo,  where,  though  the  people 
were  at  firft  very  hoftile,  they  were  foon  conciliated, 
and  a  friendly  intercourfe  took  place.  The  language 
of  thefe  people  is  confiderably  different  from  that  of 
the  other  South-fea  iflands;  they  are  diminutive  in  their 
perfons,  and  of  ugly  features  ;  their  hair  black  or 
brown,  fliort  and  curling,  but  lefs  foft  than  that  of  the 
negroes.  They  had  no  name  for  a  dog  in  their  lan- 
guage, and  had  never  feen  the  animal;  fo  that  they 
weve  extremely  fond  of  a  dog  and  bitch  of  which 
Captain  Cook  made  them  a  prefent.    The  harbour  in 
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this  ifland,  in  which  the  fliip  came  to  an  anchor,  was  Cook* 
named  Sandwich  harbour,  and  lies  on  the  north-eafl  I^'f'-ove- 
fide  in  S.  Lat.  16.  25.  20.  E.  Long  167.  57.  53.  It  > 
is  very  commodious  for  the  carrying  on  any  opera- 
tions at  land,  having  a  good  depth  of  water,  and  many 
other  advantages. 

The  next  difcovery  was  that  of  the  Group  "a«ied  ^,,^^^j.^,^ 
Shepherd's  IJles,  in  honour  of  Dr  [Shepherd,  Pluraian  iflgj. 
profeffor  of  aftronomy  at  Oxford.     Numbers  more 
were  every  day  obferved  ;  of  which  one  peaked  rock, 
named  the  Monument^  was  uninhabited,  being  appa- 
rently inacceffible  to  any  other  creature  but  birds. 
Sandwich  ifland  is  of  confiderable  extent,  and  exhibits 
a  mofl  beautiful  profpedt.    It  is  furrounded  with  o- 
ther  fmaller  iflands,  the  principal  of  which  were  na- 
med Montague  and  Hinchlnbrook.  At  Erromango  they 
found  the  people  hoftile  and  treacherous  ;  and  from  a  ,  . 
flfirmifli  they  had  witii  them  near  a  promontory  on  the 
.north-eaftpointof  the  ifland,  it  was  named  Traitor' s  Head. 
Its  fituatlon  is  in  S.  Lat.  10.  43.  E.  Long.  169^  28. 

From  Erromango  our  navigator  proceeded  to  "^^^^"Yzm^ 
na,  an  ifland  they  had  formerly  difcovered  at  a  di- ifland. 
Itance,  and  which  is  furrounded  by  fotne  others,  three 
of  which  are  named  Itnmer,  Footoona  or  Erronatiy  and 
Anatom.    At  Tanna  they  itaid  for  fome  time,  on  ac- 
count of  their  wanting  fome  quantity  of  wood.  A 
volcano  was  feen  about  the  middle  of  this  ifland,  which 
burned  with  great  violence,  particularly  in  moiit  and 
wet  weather  :  but  notwithftanding  the  friendly  terms 
on  which  they  were  with  the  natives,  the  latter  would 
never  allow  them  to  approach  this  mountain.  There 
were  fome  fpots  on  the  fea-coaft  which  emitted  an  hot 
and  fulphureous  finoke  ;  and  the  people  alfo  expreffed 
much-  uueafinefs  when  thefe  were  approached  or  med- 
dled with.    The  port  which  the  ftiip  entered  in  this 
ifland  was  named  Refolution  Harbour,  and  is  fituated  in 
S.  Lat.  19.  32,  25I.  E.  Long.  169.  44.  35.    It  is  a 
fmall  creek  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  about 
half  a5  broad.    It  is  extremely  convenient,  having 
plenty  of  wood  and  water  clofe  to  the  fliore.  Among 
the  vegetable  produftions  of  this  ifland,  there  is  reafon 
to  fufpeft  the  nutmeg-tree  to  be  one,  a  pigeon  ha- 
ving been  fhot,  in  the  craw  of  v/nich  was  a  wild 
nutmeg.     The  inhabitants  are   two  diltindl  races 
of  people,  and  fpeak  two  different  languages ;  one 
that  of  the  Friendly  iflands,  the  other  pecuhar  to 
Tanna  and  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood.    The  people 
are  very  expert  in  the  ufe  of  their  weapons  ;  on  which  ^^^^^"^^'P^ 
Mr  Wales  makes  the  toUowing  rem^arks  :   "  i  mult  ^^,,,5  j,j 
confefs  I  have  often  been  led  to  think  the  feats  ^re  of  their 
which  Homer  reprefents  his  heroes  as  performing  with  lances, 
their  fpears  a  little  too  much  of  the  marvellous  to  be 
admitted  in  an  heroic  poem,  I  mean  when  confined 
within  the'ftrait  ftays  of  Ariilotle ;  nay,  even  fo  great  an 
advocate  for  him  as  Mr  Pope  acknowledges  them  to 
be  furprifing :  but  fince  I  have  feen  what  thefe  people 
can  do  with  their  wooden  fpears,  and  them  badly 
pointed,  and  not  of  an  hard  nature,  I  have  not  the  leafl 
exception  to  any  one  paffage  in  that  great  poet  on  this 
account.  But  if  I  fee  fewer  exceptions,  I  ^an  find  in- 
finitely more  beauties  in  him,  as  he  has,  I  think, 
fcarcely  an  action,  circumftance,  or  defcription  of  any 
kind  whatever  relating  to  a  fpear,  which  I  have  not 
feen  and  recognifed  among  thefe  people ;  as  their 
whirHng  motion  and  whiftUng  noife  ag  they  fly  ;  their 
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quivering  motion  in  the  ground  when  they  fall ;  their 
meditating  their  aim  when  they  are  going  to  throw  ; 
and  their  lhaking  them  in  their  hand  as  th6y  go  along." 

The  Archipelago,  in  which  Captain  Cook  had  now 
remained  a. confiderable  time,  is  fituated  between  14, 

29.  and  20.4.  S.  Lat.and  between  1 66.  41.  and  170.  21, 
E.  Long,  extending  125  leagues  in  the  dire6lion  of 
N.  N.  W.  4-  W.  and  S.  S.  E  4  The  principal 
iflands  are  the  Peak  of  the  Etoile,  Tierra  del  Efpiri- 
tu  Santo,  Mallicollo,  St  Bartholomew,  the  Ifle  of  Ee- 
pers,  Aurora,  Whitfuntide  Ifle,  Ambrym,  Paoom, 
Apee,  Three  Hills,  Sandwich,  Erromango,  Tanna, 
Immer,  and  Anatom.  They  were  firft  difcovered  in 
1606  by  Quires,  who  fuppofed  them  to  be  part  of  a 
fouthern  continent;  nor  were  they  vifited  from  that 
time  till  the  year  1768,  when  M.  Bougainville  beftow- 
ed  upon  them  the  name  of  the  Great  Cyclades,  as  al- 
ready mentioned.  This  gentleman,  however,  befides 
landing  in  the  Ifle  of  Lepers,  only  difcovered  that  the 
country  was  not  connefted,  but  confifted  of  iflands. 
Captain  Cook  examined  the  whole  in  fuch  an  accu- 
rate manner,  afcertaining  the  lituation  of  many  of 
the  iflands,  afld  ciifcovering  fuch  numbers  of  new  ones, 
that  he  thought  he  had  an  undoubted  right  to  ippofe 
a  new  name  upon  them  ;  and  therefore  called  them  the 
Ncju  Hebrides. 

From  the  New  Hebrides  Captain  Cook  fet  fail  for 
New  Zealand,  in  order  to  profecute  his'  voyage  in 
fearch  of  a  fouthern  continent,  but  in  three  days  dif- 
covered a  large  ifland,  which  he  named  Neiu  Caledo- 
nia ;  and  which,  next  to  New  Zealand,  is  the  largell 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.    It  lies  between  19.  37.  and  22. 

30.  S.  Eat.  and  between  163.  37.  and  167.  14.  E. 
Long,  lying  N.  W.  ~  W.  and  S.  E.  4-  E.  extending 
about  87  leagues  in  that  direction,  though  its  breadth 
does  not  any  where  exceed  10  leagues.  The  natives 
are  ftrong,  aftive,  well  made,  and  feem  to  be  a  middle 
race  between  thofe  of  Tanna  and  the  Friendly  Ifles  ; 
and  the  women  were  more  chafl:e  than  thofe  of  the 
iflands  farther  to  the  eaftward.  The  ifland  afforded  a 
confiderable  variety  of  plants  for  the  botanifts,  and 
fome  excellent  timber  of  the  fpecies  of  the  pitch-pine, 
for  mails  and  fpars.  The  wood  is  clofe-grained,  white, 
and  tough  ;  and  very  fit  for  the  purpofe.  One  of  the 
fraall  iflands  furrounding  the  large  one  was  named  the 
Jjle  of  Pines,  fiom  the  quantity  of  thefe  trees  found 
upon  it ;  and  another,  from  the  number  and  variety  of 
plants  it  afforded,  had  the  name  of  Botany  IJJand.  The 
coaft,  however,  was  fo  dangerous,  that  our  navigator, 
having  no  more  time  to  fpare,  was  obliged  to  leave 
fome  part  of  it  unexplored,  though  the  extent  was  de- 
termined, as  has  been  already  related.  ,  Mr  Forfter  was 
of  opinion,  that  the  language  of  this  people  is  totally 
different  from  that  of  any  of  the  other  South  Sea 
iflands. 

Proceeding  from  New  Caledonia,  our  navigator  next 
fell  in  with  an  ifland  about  five  leagues  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  of  a  good  height,  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  29. 
2.  30.  and  E.  Long.  168.  16.  ;  on  which  he  bellowed 
the  name  of  Norfolk  IJland.  It  was  entirely  uninhabited. 
Various  trees  and  plants  common  at  New  Zealand  were 
obferved  here,  particularly  the  flax-plant,  which  is  more 
luxuriant  in  this  ifland  than  in  any  part  of  New  Zea- 
land. The,  chief  produce  of  the  ifland  is  a  kind  of 
fpruce  pijic,  many  ol  the  trees  of  which  are  10  or  12. 
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feet  in  circumference.    The  palm-cabbagc  likewife 
abounds  here ;  and  the  coafts  are  well  flocked  witli 
excellent  fifh.    On  the  1 8th  of  Odober  they  arrived 
at  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  in  New  Zealand  ;  the  fi-  ^ 
tuation  of  which  was  now  afcertained  by  Mr  Wales  Arriv^  at 
with  the  utmoft  accuracy,  its  latitude  being  found  41.  Zealand; 
5.  564-.  S.  and  its  longitude  174.  25,  74  E.    On  ex- 
amining the  gardens  which  had  been  made,  it  was  found 
that  they  were  in  a  thriving  condition,  though  they 
had  been  entirely  negleded  by  the  natives.    Some  of 
the  cocks  and  hens  were  fuppofed  to  be  ilill  in  exift-  - 
ence,  as  a  new  laid  hen's  egg, was  found,  though  none 
were  feen. 

On  the  Joth  of  November  Captain  Cook  fet  fail 
from  New  Zealand  in  fearch  of  a  fouthern  continent ; 
but  having  traverfed  a  vaft  extent  of  fea  for  17  days, 
from  S.  Lat.  43.  o.  to  55.  48.  he  gave  up  all  thoughts 
of  finding  any  more  land  in  this  part  of  the  ocean, 
and  therefore  determined  to  fleer  dircAly  for  the  wefl  , 
entrance  of  the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  with  a  defign  of 
coafling  the  fouthern  part  of  Terra  del  Fuego -quite 
round  Cape  Horn  to  Le  Maire's  Straits.     As  the 
world  had  hitherto  received  but  very  imperfedl  accounts 
of  this  coaft,  he  thought  a  furvey  of  it  would  be  of 
more  advantage  to  navigation  and  geography  than 
any  thing  he  could  expeft  to  meet  with  in  a  higher  g 
latitude.    On  the  1 7th  of  December  he  reached  the  At  Terra 
coafl  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  in  three  days  more  an-  dtl  Fuego. 
chored  in  a  place  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Chrijl- 
mas  Sound.    The  land  appeared  dt folate  beyond  any 
thing  he  had  hitherto  experienced.     It  feems  to  be 
entirely  compofed  of  rocky  mountains  without  the 
leall  appearance  of  vegetation.    Thefe  mountains  ter-  * 
minate  in  horrid  precipices,  the  craggy  fummits  of 
which  fpire  up  to  a  vail  height ;  fa  that  fcarcely  any 
thing  in  nature  can  have  a  more  barren  and  favagc 
afpedl  than  the  whole  of  the  country.     In  the  courfe 
of  his  voyage  along  this  coaft,  he  could  not  but  ob- 
ferve,  that  at  no  time  had  he  ever  made  one  of  fuch 
length  where  fo  little  occurred  of  an  interefting  na> 
ture.    Barren  and  dreary,  however,  as  the  coaft  was, 
it  was  not  totally  deftitute  of  accommodations  about 
Chriflmas  Sound.    Frefh  water  and  wood  for  fuel 
were  found  about  every  harbour ;  and  the  country 
every  where  abounds  with  fowl,  particularly  geefe. 
A  confiderable  number  of  plants  were  alloi  found  upon 
it,  almoft  every  fpecies  of  which  was  new  to  the  bo- 
tanifta.     In  paffing  by  Cape  Horn,  it  was  wifhed  to 
determine  whether  it  belonged  to  the  land  of  Ter- 
ra del  Fuego  or  to  a  fmall  ifland  fouth  from  it ;  but 
this  was  found  impradlicable  on  account  of  the  fog- 
gy weather  and  dangerous  fea.     Its  latitude  was 
now  determined  to  be  55.  58.  S.  and  its  longitude 
67.  46.  W.    The  coaft  appeared  Itfs  dreary  here  than 
on  the  wefterri  fide  of  Terra  del  Fuego  ;  for  though 
the  fummits  of  fome  of  the  hills  were  rocky,  the  fides 
and  valleys  feemed  covered  with  a  green  turf  and  wood- 
ed  in  tufts.    In  paffing  this  cape  a  remark  was  made  Remarks  on 
by  the  Captain,  that  if  he  were  on  a  voyage  round  a  voyage 
Cape  Horn  to  the  weft,  and  not  in  want  of  wood  or'"*'""^  Cape 
water,  or  any  other  thing  which  might  make  it  necef- ^^'''^"v 
fary  to  put  into  port,  he  would  fail  a  confiderable  v/ay 
to  the  fouthward,  fo  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  land 
altogether.    By  this  method  he  would  avoid  the  cur- 
rents, whofe  force,  he  was  of  opinion,  would  be  broken 
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Cook's   at  16  or  iz  leagues  dirtance  from  the  fhore,  and  far- 
Dil'covc-         off  would  be  entiicly  deftroyed.    The  extent  of 
^^l^'^^l^     Terra  del  Fuego,  and  cynf^^quentl)^  of  MagfUan'a 
'  ~  StraiU,  was  found  to  be  lefa  than  what  is  commonly 
laid  down  in  maps  and  charts,  and  the  coail,  in  gene- 
>fil,  lefs  dangerous  than  has  been  ufually  reprelent- 
ed  ;  though  this  muft  undoubtedly  have  been  owing 
in  a  great  meafure  to  the  weacher,  which  happened  lo 
be  remarkably  temperate.    In  one  of  the  fmall  iflands 
near  iStaten  Land,  and  which,  from  their  being  dilco- 
the  aninuls"^*^''^^      "^^  year's  day,  were  called  A'fw  Tear's  IJleSy 
in  thefe      a  remark:ible  harmony  was  obferved  among  the  ani- 
purts.        itials  of  different  fpecies  with  which  thefe  defolate  re- 
gions abound.    The  fea-lions  occupy  the  greateft  part 
of  the  fea-coaft  ;  the  bears  occupy  the  ifland  ;  the 
fhags  are  polled  in  the  higheft  cliffs ;  the  penguins  in 
fuch  places  as  have  the  belt  accefs  to  and  from  the  fea  ; 
.  and  the  other  birds  choofe  more  retired  places.  Oc- 
cafionally,  however,  all  thefe  animals  were  feen  to  mix 
together  hke  domeftic  cattle  and  poultry  in  a  farm- 
yard, without  one  attempting  to  hurt  the  other  in  the 
leaft.    Even  the  eagles  and  vultures  were  frequent- 
ly obferved  fitting  together  on  the  hills  among  the 
fhags,  while  none  of  the  latter,  either  old  or  young, 
appeared  to  be  difturbed  at  their  prefence.    It  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  thefe  tirds  of  prey  fabfill  by 
feeding  on  the  carcafes  of  the  animals  which  die  natu- 
x<!&y  or  by  various  accidents,  and  which  muft  be  very 
numerous  from  the  immenfe  quantity  exilling  on  the 
ifland. 

68  Our  navigator  now  fet  out  in  queft  of  that  extenijve 
Farther  dir.  coalt  laid  down  in  Mr  Dalrymple's  chart,  and  in  which 
Srrmth'^  is  marked  the  Gulph  of  St  Sebailian ;  but  when  he 
crn  rc^ioiis.  into  the  place  where  it  is  fuppofed  to  lie,  neither 

Jand  nor  any  certain  figns  of  it  could  be  met  with. 
Some  iflands,  however,  were  difcovered,  particularly 
Willis's  ifland,  in  S.  Lat.  54.  o.  W.  Long.  38.  23  ; 
another  named  Bird  Ifland  and  South  Georgia,  fiiuated 
between  53.  57.  and  54.  57.  S.  Lat.  and  between 
38.  13.  and  35.  34.  W.  Long.  All  ihefe  were  co- 
vered with  fnow  and  ice  to  a  great  height.  Ncft  a  tree 
was  to  be  feen,  not  even  a  flirub,  nor  were  there  any 
rivuk-is  or  ftreams  of  water  ;  the  only  vegetables  to  be 
met  with  weie  a  coarfe  ftrong  bladed  grals,  wild  bur* 
net,  and  a  kind  of  mofs.  A  confiderable  quantity  of 
feals  and  penguins  v/ere  met  with,  whofe  flefli,  though, 
very  coarfe,  was  preferred  by  the  fliip's  company, 
even  by  Captain  Cook  hinifelf,  to  the  fait  provifions, 
which  were  now  greatly  decayed.  The  moll  foutherly 
land  difcovered  by  our  navigator  was  that  on  which  he 
beftowed  the  name  of  Southern  Thule,  and  which  is 
iiiuated  in  S.  Lat.  59°  13'  30",  W.  Long.  27°  45'.. 
This  was  Hill  more  d^^folate  than  South  Georgia,  be- 
ing forfaken  even  by  the  feals  and  penguins  which 
*.  aboiuided  on  it.  Not  a  iingle  herb  of  any  kind  was 
feen  upon  it,  but  vaft  high  and  barren  mountains, 
the  tops  of  fome.  of  which  reached  above  the  clouds  ; 
and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  this  feems  to  be  the  only 
part  of  the  world  hitherto  difcovered,  entirely  unfit 
for  the  fupport  of  animal  hfc. 

Southern  Thule  was  difcovered  on  the  3 1  ft  of  Ja- 
nuary 1775;  and  from  this  to  the  6ih  of  February 
feveral  other  lands  were  difcovcreo",  and  named  Cape 
BriJloU  Cape  Montaguet  Sounder's  JJle^  Candlemas  Ijles,, 
zxx^.Sandsuich'' s  Land.  Witli  regard  to  thislaff,  Captain 
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Cook  was  undetermined  whether  it  was  a  group  of  Cook's 
iflands  or  part  of  a  continent  lying  near  the  pole,  as  I^ifcove- 
after  all  his  difappointments  he  Rill  was  inclined  to .  . 
think  that  fuch  a  continent  has  an  exillence,  on  ac-  * 
count  of  the  vaft  quantity  of  ice  met  with  in  the 
fouthern  feas ;  and  which  from  its  great  height  appears 
to  be  formed  in  bays  and  gulphs  of  the  land,  and  not 
in  the  ocean  itfelf.    The  greateft  part  of  this  fouthern 
continent,  however,  if  it  has  any  exiftence,  muft  be 
within  the  polar  circle,  where  the  fea  is  fo  incumbered 
with  ice,  that  the  land  muft  be  inacceflible.    So  great 
is  the  danger  in  navigating  thefe  fouthern  feas,  that 
Captain  Cook  afferts  on  the  moft  probable  grounds  in 
the  world,  that  fuch  lands  as  lie  to  the  fouthward  of 
his  difcoveries  could  not  be  explored ;  and  that  no 
man  would  ever  venture  farther  than  he  had  done. 
Thick  fogs,  fnow-ftorms,  intenfe  cold,  and.every  thing, 
that  can  render  navigation  difficult  or  dangerous,  muft 
be   encountered ;    all  which  difficulties  are  greatly 
heightened  by  the  inexpreffibly  horrid  alpedl  of  the- 
country  itfelf.    It  is  a  part  of  the  world  doomed  by 
nature  never  once  to  feel  the  warmth  of  the  fun's  ray*, 
but  to  be  buried  in  everlafting  fnow  and  ice.  What- 
ever ports  there  may  be  on  the  coaft,  they  are  almofl 
entirely  covered  with  froze©  fnow  of  a  vaft  thicknefs. 
If,  however,  any  of  them  fhould  be  fo  far  open  as  to 
invite  a  fhip  into  it,  flie  would  run  the  rifle  of  being, 
fixed  there  for  ever,  or  of  coming  out  in  an  ice  ifland. 
To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  iflands  and  floats  on 
the  coaft,  the  great  falls  from  the  ice- cliffs  in  the  port, 
or  a  fudden  fnow-ftorm,  might  be  attended  with  equal- 
ly fatal  effefts.    For  thefe  reafons  our  commahder  de- 
termined to  abandon  the  purfuit  of  a  land  whole  ex- 
iftence was  fo  equivocal,  but  whofe  inutihty,  if  it  fi  oulJ 
be  difeovered,  was  certain.    One  thing  only  remained 
to  complete  what  he  wifhed  to  accomplifh,  and  that 
was  to  determine  the  exiftence  of  Bouvet's  land.    In-rr    ''^  . 
this  inquiry  he  fpent  16  days;  but  having  run  for  iSqxieftof 
of  thefe  diredlly  in  the  latitude  afligned  to  that  land,  Bouvet's 
and  found  no  appearance  of  it,. or  of  Gape  Circumci-^*"^- 
fion,  he  concluded,  that  neither  of  them  had  any  ex- 
iftence,   but  that  the  navigators  had  been  deceived 
by  the  appearance  of  ice  iflands.    Two  days  more 
were  fpent  in  queft  of  fome  land  which  had  been  obi- 
ferved  more  to  the  fouthward,  but  with  the  like  bad 
fuccefs :  after  which  our  commander  abandoned  all  far- 
ther thoughts  of  fouthern  difcoveries,  and  prepared  for 
returning  to  England.    On  his  v/ay  home,  however, 
he  determined  to  diredl  his  courfe  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  fall  in  with  the  ifles  of  Denia  and  Marfeveen.    Thefe  of  the';fle3- 
are  laid  down  in  Dr  Halley's  variation  chart  in  the  of  Denia 
latitude  of  414-.  S.  and  about  4.  o.  E.  from  the  me- and  Marfe^  - 
ridian  ofthe  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    None  of  thefe 
iflands  could  be  found  ;  and  therefore  our  commander, 
having  very  little  time  to  fpare  either  in  fearchiiig  for 
them  or  attempting  to  difprove  their  exiftence,  made 
the  beft  of  his  way  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
from  thence  to  England.    In  his  paffage  thither  he 
vifited  the  ifles  of  St  Helena,  Afcenlion,  and  Fernando, 
de  Noronha.    An  experiment  was  made  on  the  ufe  of^r  j^*  ' 
the  ftill  for  procuring  frefh  water  at  fea  ;  the  refult  of  fui^^f^ 
which  was,  that  though  the  invention  was  ufeful  upon  diftillin^ 
the  whole,  yet  it  would  not  by  any  means  be  advilablei^a  water. - 
to  truft  entirely  to  it.    Provided  indeed  that  there  was 
not  a  fcarcity  of  fuel,  and  that  the  coppers  were  good,  - 
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as  much  might  thus  be  procured  as  would  fupport 
life  ;  but  that  no  efforts  would  be  fufficient  to  procure 
the  quantity  necelTary  for  the  prefervation  of  health, 
efpecially  in  hot  climates.  He  was  likewife  convinced 
that  nothing  contributes  more  to- the  health  of  feamen 
than  having  plenty  of  frefh  water.  His  laft  ftage  in 
this  feccnd  voyage  before  his  arrival  in  England  was 
at  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores  iflands ;  and  his  only  de- 
fign  in  Hopping  here  was  to  give  Mr  Wales  an  oppor- 
tunity of  finding  the  rate  of  the  watches  going,  that 
fo  he  might  be  enabled  to  find  the  longitude  of  thefe 
iflands  with  the  greater  certainty. 

In  our  commander's  third  voyage  he  touched  at  the 
ifland  of  TenerifFe  inflead  of  Madeira,  looking  upon 
•the  former  to  be  a  better  place  for  procuring  refrefli- 
roents  ;  and  was  convinced  of  the  juftnefs  of  his  con- 
jefture  by  the  facility  with  which  provifions  of  all  kinds 
were  obtained.  The  air  of  the  country  is  exceedingly 
healthy  and  proper  for  thofe  fubjed  to  pulmonary 
complaints.  This  was  accounted  for  by  a  gentleman 
•of  the  place  from  the  great  height  of  the  ifland,  by 
which  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  perfon  to  change  the 
temperature  of  the  air  as  he  pleafed;  and  he  expreflt  d  his 
furprize  that  phyficians,  inttead  of  fending  their  patients 
to  Nice  or  Lifbon,  did  not  fend  them  to  Teneriffe. 
From  the  fame  gentleman  it  was  learned,  that  the  tea- 
flirub  grows  in  that  ifland  as  a  common  weed,  which  is 
conftantly  exterminated  in  large  quantities.  The 
Spaniards,  however,  fometimes  ufe  it  as  tea,  and  afcribe 
to  it  all  the  qualities  of  that  brought  from  the  Eaft 
Indies.  They  give  it  alfo  the  name  of  tea,  and  fay 
that  it  was  found  in  the  country  when  the  iflands  were 
firil  difcovered.  Another  botanical  curiofity  is  the 
fruit  called  the  impregnated  lemon,  which  is  a  perfeft 
and  diftind  lemon  inclofed  within  another,  a'lid  dif- 
fering from  the  outer  only  in  being  a  little  more 
globular. 

From  Teneriffe  Captain  Cook  proceeded  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  thence  to  the  fouth- 
ward,  where  he  fell  in  with  two  iflands,  the  larger  of 
which  is  about  1 5  leagues  in  circuit,  and  the  fmaller 
about  nine ;  their  diftance  from  one  another  being 
about  five  leagues.  The  one  of  thefe  iflands  lies  in 
S.  Lat.  46.  53.  and  E.  Long.  37.  46;  the  other  in 
S.  Lat.  46.  4.  E.  Long.  38.  8.  As  the  fliips  psfled 
through  between  them,  they  could  not  difcern  either 
tree  or  fliriib  upon  any  of  them  even  with  the  affiftance 
of  their  bell  glaflea.  The  fliore  feemed  to  be  bold  and 
rocky,  their  internal  parts  full  of  mountains,  whofe 
fides  and  fummits  were  covered  with  fnow.  Thefe  two, 
with  four  others,  which  lie  from  9  to  1 2  degrees  of 
longitude  more  to  the  eaft,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  la- 
titude, had  been  difcovered  in  the  year  1772  by  Cap- 
tains Mai  Ion  iu  Frefne  and  Crczet,  two  French  navi- 
gators, in  their  paflage  f^om  the  Cape  of  Go<)d  Hope 
to  the  Philippines.  As  no  names  had  been  afiigned  to 
them  in  a  chart  of  the  Southern  Ocean  communicated 
to  Captain  Cook  in  1775,  the  two  larger  ones  were  by 
him  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Prince  Edward's 
Iflands,  In  honour  of  his  Majefty's  fourth  fon  ;  the 
other  four,  with  a  view  to  commemorate  the  difcove- 
ries,  were  called  Marion's  and  Crozet's  Iflands^ 

From  thefe  our  commander  ileered  to  the  fouthward 
in  fearch  of  Kerguelen's  land,  which  he  had  been  in- 
llruAed  to  touch  at,  in  oixier  to  difcover,  if  poflible, 
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a  good  harbour  there.    In  his  paflage  to  it  feveralnew  Cook's 
iflands  were  difcovered  ;  to  one  which  Kerguelen  had   ^^'f  ovc- 
given  the  name  of  the  Ifland  of  Rendezvous^  Cap- 
tain Cook,  on  account  of  its  fliape,  changed  it  to  that 
of  Blight's  Cap.  .  It  is  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  48.  29.  E. 
Long.  68.  40.  and  is  a  high  round  rock,  inacceflible 
to  all  creatures  but  birds.    Next  day  he  fell  in  with  Deft/i^tj^Q 
Kerguelen's  land»  at  firft  thought  to  be  a  part  of  the  of  that 
fouthern  continent,  but  afterwards  found  by  Kergue-  ifland. 
len  himftlf  to  be  an  Ifland.    The  extent  of  it,  how- 
ever,  was  not  determined  either  by  the  French  navi- 
gator or  by  Captain  Cook.    The  former  reckons  it 
at  200  ^leagues  in  circumference,  but  Captain  Cook 
eftimates  It  at  much  lefs.    Our  navigator  could  not 
get  any  extenfive  view  of  it  on  account  of  the  fog- 
gy weather ;  but  as  far  as  could  be  difcovered,  It  was 
barren  and  defolate,  infomuch  that  there  was  neither 
food  nor  covering  for  cattle  of  any  kind,  fo  that  they 
would  inevitably  perilli  if  any  were  left.    Even  the 
fea-coafts  were  in  a  great  meafure  deftitute  of  fifli ; 
but  the  fliore  was  covered  vvith  Innumerable  multitudes 
of  feals,  together  with  penguins  and  other  birds  ;  all 
of  which  were  fo  void  of  fear,  that  any  quantity 
whatever  might  be  killed  without  any  difficulty.  Not 
a  fingle  tree  nor  ftirub  could  be  feen,  nor  a  piece  of 
drift  wood  on  the  fliore ;  and  herbage  of  every  kind 
was  likewife  very  fcarce.  A  prodigious  quantity  of  the 
fea-weed,  called  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  fucus  giganteusy 
was  found  in  one  of  the  bays.    The  whole  variety  of 
plants  found  in  this  Ifland  did  not  exceed  16  or  t8 
fpecies.    The  harbour  in  which  our  navigator  made 
his  longeft  flay  on  this  defolate  coaft  was  named  Port 
PaUifer,  and  is  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  49.  3.  E.  Long. 
69  37.    In  this  voyage  our  navigator  undoubtedly 
difplayed  fuperior  nautical  abilities  to  thofe  of  M.  Ker- 
guelen, who  in  two  voyages  to  the  place  had  never 
been  able  to  bring  his  flu'ps  to  anchor  on  any  part  of 
the  coaft. 

From  Kerguelen's  land  our  navigator  proceeded  to  80 
the  coaft  of  New  Holland,  where  he  now  touched  zt^y^^^, 
the  fouthern  part  called  Fan  Dlemen's  land,  where  he  ' 
anchored  in  Adventure  Bay.  Here  they  found  plenty 
of  wood  and  water,  with  abundance  of  grafs,  coarfe  in- 
deed, where  they  went  firft  afliore,  but  afterwards 
much  finer  and  proper  for  the  cattle.  Here,  as  every 
where  elfe,  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  were  fettled 
with  the  greateft  exaftnefs.  The  bottom  of  Adven- 
ture Bay  was  found  to  lie  In  S.  Lat.  43*^  21'  6"  ;  E. 
Long.  147°  29'.  The  inhabitants  vifited  them  in  a 
friendly  manner,  but  feemed  as  ftupid  and  inftnfible  as 
thofe  they  had  formerly  feen.  They  feemed  to  be  to- 
tally ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  iron,  and  fet  no  value  up- 
on any  thing  in  the  ornamental  way  excepting  beads; 
nor  did  they  feem  to  be  acquainted  even  with  the  ufe 
of  fiflr  hooks.  Here  they  found  the  ftorles  of  the  an- 
cient  fauns  and  fatyrs  living  in  hollow  trees  realized. 
Some  huts  covered  with  bark,  and  of  a  moft  wretched 
conftruftion,  were  indeed  found  near  the  fliore ;  but 
the  moft  commodious  habitations  were  afforded  by 
the  largeft  trees.  Thefe  had  their  trunks  hollowed 
out  by  fire  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet ;  and 
there  was  room  enough  in  one  of  them  for  three  or 
four  perfons  to  fit  round  a  hearth  made  of  clay ;  and 
it  may  juftly  feem  furprifing,  that  notwithftanding  the 
extreme  violence  offered  to  the  vegetative  powers  of 
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the  tree  by  forming  this  habitation,  it  ftlll  continued  to 
flourifh  in  confequeoce  of  oue  fide  being  left  entire. 
The  people,  notwithllanding  their  extreme  barbarity, 
were  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  fame  ftock  with 
thofe  of  the  South  S^-a  Iflands.  As  in  one  of  their 
vifits  the  natives  had  feized  upon  two  pigs  which  had 
been  brought  afhore,  apparently  with  an  intention  to 
kill  them,  the  commander  determined  to  make  them 
a  prefent  of  thefe  animals ;  though  from  their  exceffive 
ftupidity  and  inattention  there  was  no  probabihty  of 
their  allowing  them  to  propagate,  if  they  had  been 
put  direftly  into  their  hands.  To  prevent  this.  Cap- 
tain Cook  ordered  the  two  they  had  attempted  ta 
feize,  being  a  boar  and  fow,  to  be  carried  about  a  mile 
wichin  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  faw  them  left  by  the 
fide  of  a  frefh  water  rivulet.  He  was  prevented  from 
leaving  any  other  fpecies  by  a  conhderation  of  the  bar- 
barity of  the  inhabitants. 

From  New  Holland  our  navigator  proceeded  to  New 
Ncw  Zea-  Zealand,  where  he  arrived  on  the  I2th  of  February 
land.  1777>  and  anchored  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound. 

Here  he  was  defirous  of  leaving  a  further  fupply  of  ani- 
mals ;  but  the  inhabitants  had.  hitherto  ihown  fuch 
careleffnefs  about  thofe  which  had  been  left,  that  he 
durtt  not  venture  to  leave  any  other  than  two  goats,  a 
male  and  a  female  with  kid,  and  two  hogs,,  a  boar 
and  fow.  He  was  informed,  however,  that  one  chief 
had  feveral  cocks  and  hens  in  his  pofTeflion,  fo  that 
there  was  fome  probability  of  thefe  animals  being  al- 
lov/ed  to  multiply  ;  and  as  ten  or  a  dozen  hogs  had  a.t 
different  times  been  left  by  Captain  Cook,  bclides 
thofe  put  on  iTiore  by  Captain  Furneaux,  it  feems  alfo 
to  be  likely  that  this  race  of  creatures  will  increafe  ei- 
ther in  a  wild  or  domettic  ftate,  or  both.  The  gardens 
had  ftill  been  almoft  totally  neglefted,  and  fome  of 
them  deflroyed.  Thofe  which  remained,  however, 
produced  cabbages,  onions,  leeks,  purflains,  radifhes, 
and  a  few  potatoes.  Thefe  laft  had  been  brought  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  vrere  fo  greatly  melio- 
rated by  the  change  of  foil,,  that  with  proper  cul- 
tivation they  feemed  to  bid  fair  for  excelling  thofe  of 
moft  other  countries. 

.  Our  navigator's  next  courfe  was  towards  the  Ifland 
of  Otaheite  ;  in  the  run  to  v/hich  he  difcovered  the 
Ifland  of  Mangea,  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  22.  57.  E. 
JLong.  301-.  5^3.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Wa^ 
teoa,  where  Omai,  now  on  his  way  home,  recognized 
fervation  of  three  of  his  countrymen,  natives  of  the  Society 
time  of  the  lf[ands,  who  had  arrived  here  by  the  following  acci- 
dent. About  12  years  before,  20  of  the  natives  of 
Gtahctte  had  embarked  in  a  canoe,  in  order  to  vifit  the 
neighbouring  ifland  of  Ulietea.  A  violent  ftorm  arofe, 
which  drove  them  out  of  their  courfe,. and  they  fufFcred 
incredible  hardfhips  by  famine  and  fatigue,  fo  that  the 
greateft  part  of  them  perilhed.  Four  men  continued 
hanging  by  the  fide  of  the  vefTel  for  four  days  after  it 
was  overfet,  when  they  were  at  laft  brought  within 
fight  of  the  people  of  this  ifland.  The  latter  imme- 
diately fent  out  their  canoes,  and  brought  them  a- 
fhore,. treating  them  afterwards  with  fo  much  kindnefs, 
that  the  three  who  now  furvived  exprelTed  no  defire 
of  returning  tn  their  own  country,  though  they  had 
now  an  opportunity,  but  chofe  rather  to  remain  where 
they  were.  This  ifland  is  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  20.  i.  E. 
Lon.  201.45  ^"'^  is.about  fix  leagues  in  circuraference. 
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The  inhabitants  are  faid  to  be  equally  amiable  In  their 
perfons  and  difpofitions. 

Vifiting  a  fmall  ifland  named  Wennooa-ete,  -or  Ota- 
lootala,  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  19.  15.  and  E.  Long.  201. 
37.  our  commander  found  it  v/itliout  inhabitants,  tho* 
there  were  undoubted  marks  of  its  being  occafionally 
frequented.     Harvey's  Ifland,  which  in  his  former 
voyage  had  been  deftitute  of  Inhabitants,  was  now 
found  to  be  well  peopled ;  but  the  inhabitants  fliowed 
fuch  an  hoftile  difpofition  that  no  refreflitnents  could  be 
procured ;  for  which  reafon  it  was  determined  to  fteer 
for  the  Friendly  Iflands,  where  there  was  a  certainty 
of  meeting  with  an  abundant  fupply.    In  his  way  thi-  Palmerfton 
ther  he  touched  at  Palmerfton  Ifland,  from  a  fmall  ifle  Ifland  a  pro- 
near  which  a  fupply  of  1200  cocoa  nuts  were  obtained,,  per  place 
befides  abundance  of  fiOi  and  birds  of  various  kinds. ^^^^^^^""J^^. 
Had  the  ifland  been  capable  of  furnifliing  water,  the^yj,}jouc 
Captain  would  have  preferred  it  to  any  of  the  inhabited  water, 
ones  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring refreflim^nts,  as  they 
could  he  had  in  any  quantity  without  moleftation  froni 
the  petulance  of  the  inhabitants.    As  water  at  thi« 
time  happened  to  be  a  fcarce  article,  our  navigator  was 
obliged  to  fupply  himfelf  from  the  fliowers  which  fell». 
and  which  afforded  as  much  in  an  hour  as  he  could  pro- 
cure by  dillillation  in  a  month. 

During  the  time  of  refidence  at  the  Friendly  Iflandj 
our  navigator  vifi ted  one  named  J7i?^aiff, .  at  which  no 
European  Oiip  had  ever  touched  before.  Here  he  was 
entertained  in  a  friendly  manner,  fupplied  with  re-* 
freihments,.  and  left  fome  ufeful  animals  ;  great  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  geography  of  thefe  iflands,  and 
many  curious  remarks  made  on  the  inhabitants  and  na- 
tural produfts.  It  was  obferved  by  Mr  Anderfon,  that 
the  people  had  very  proper  notions  of  the  immateria- 
lity and  immortality  of  the  human  foul,and  bethought 
himfelf  authorifed  to  affert,  that  they  did  not  worfhip 
any  part  of  the  vifible  creation.  84 

Faffing  by  a  fmall  ifland  nvLmzdi  Toohouai ,  about' five  Reception 
or  fix  miles  in  extent,  and  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  23.  25.  Q^^^^^g^*^ 
E.  Long.  210.  37.  our  navigator  now  arrived  at  Ota- 
heite.   Ilere  Omai  met  with  his  relations,  fome  of 
whom  received  him  with  apparent  indifference;  but- 
his  meeting  with  an  aunt  and  a  filter  was  marked  with 
expreflions  of  the  moil  tender  regard.    It  was  Hua-» 
heine,.  however,  that  was  deft:Ined  for  the  place  of  O- 
mai's  final  refidence,  and  thither  the  Captain  repaired 
on  purpofe  to  fettle  him.    The  affair  was  condudl-. 
ed  with  great  folemnity ;  and  Omai  brought  with 
him  a  fuitable  afforiment  of  prefents  to  the  chiefs, 
went  through  a  great  number  of  religious  ceremo- 
nies, and  made  a  fpeech,  the  fubjedl  of  which  had 
been  diftated  to  him  by  Captain  Cook.     The  re-      8 j 
fult  of  the  negociation  was,  that  a  fpot  of  ground  ^^'^^'^^^^ 
affigned  him,,  extending  about  200  yards  along  the  j^^jj^" 
fhore  of  the  harbour,  witW'a  proportionable  part  of 
an  adjacent  hilL    The  carpenters  of  both  fhips  were 
then  employed  in  conftruAing  an  houfe  for  him,  ia' 
which  he  might  fecure  his  European  commodiiies. 
At  the  fame  lime  a  garden  was  made  for  his  ufe,  in 
which  were  planted  fhaddoeks,  vines,  pine-apples,  me- 
lons, and  feveral  other  garden  vegetables.    Here  he 
met  with  a  brother,  filler,  and  fifler-in-law,  by  whom 
he  was  very  affeftionately  received  :  but  it  was  difco- 
vered with  concern,  that  none  of  his  relations  were- 
able  to  protefl  him  in  cafe  "of  any  attack  on  his  perfoa 
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or  property  ;  fo  that  there  was  too  much  reafon  to 
fear  that  he  would  be  plundered  immediately  on  the 
,  departure  of  the  Englifli,    To  prevent  this,  if  pof- 
fible,  Captain  Cook  advifed  him  to  conciliate  the  fa- 
vour and  engage  the  patronage  and  proteftion  of  fome 
of  the  moll  powerful  chiefs  by  proper  prefents;  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  himfelf  took  every  opportunity  of 
letting  the  inhabitants  know  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  return  to  the  illand  again,  and  if  he  did  not  find 
Omai'  in  the  fame  ftate  of  fecurity  in  which  he  left 
htm,  thofe  by  whonn  he  had  been  injured  would  cer- 
tainly feel  the  weight  of  his  refentment.    About  a 
fortnight  after  leaving  Huaheine,  the  Captain  had  a 
meffage  from  Omai  ;  in  which  he  informed  him  that 
every  thing  went  well,  only  that  his  goat  had  died  in 
kidding,  for  which  he  defired  another  might  be  fent ; 
and  accompanied  this  requeft  with  another  for  two 
axes,  which  were  fent  along  with  a  couple  of  kids, 
male  and  female.    On  taking  his  final  leave  of  tlie  So- 
Remaikson  clety  Iflands,  Captain  Cook  obferves,  that  it  would 
the  Society  have  been  far  better  for  thefe  poor  people  never  to 
*■       have  known  the  fuperlorlty  of  the  Europeans  in  fuch 
arts  as  render  life  comfortable,  than  after  once  being 
acquainted  with  it  to  be  again  abandoned  to  their  ori- 
ginal incapacity  of  improvement;  as,  if  the  intercourfe 
between  them  and  us  fhould  be  wholly  difcontlnued, 
they  could  not  be  reftored  to  that  happy  ftate  of  me- 
diocrity in  which  they  were  found.    It  feemed  to  him 
that  it  was  become  in  a  manner  incumbent  on  the  Eu- 
ropeans to  vifit  thefe  iflands  once  in  three  or  four  years, 
in  order  to  fupply  them  with  thofe  conveniences  of 
which  they  have  taught  them  the  ufe.    It  is  indeed  to 
be  apprehended,  that  by  the  time  the  iron  tools  which 
were  then  aftiong  them  arc  worn  out,  they  will  have 
forgot  the  ufe  of  their  own ;  as  in  this  lail  yoyage  it 
was  obferved  that  the  ufe  of  their  former  tools  was  al- 
moft  totally  aboliflied. 

Having  left  the  Society  Iflands,  Captain  Cook  now 
proceeded  to  the  northward,  crofling  the  equator  on 
the  22d  and  23d  of  December ;  and  on  the  24th  dif- 
covered  a  low  uninhabited  ifland  about  15  or  20 
leagues  in  circumference.  Here  the  longitude  and  la- 
titude were  exaftly  determined  by  means  of  an  eclipfs 
of  the  fun.  The  welt  fide  of  it  where  the  eclipfe  was 
obferved,  lies  in  N.  Lat.  i.  59.  E.  Long.  202.  30. 
From  the  time  of  its  difcovery  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Chr'tjimas  JJland.  Plenty  of  turtle  were  found  upon  it, 
and  the  Captain  caufed  the  feeds  of  the  cocoa-nut, 
gg  yams,  and  melons,'to  be  planted. 
Sandwich  Proceeding  ftill  to  the  northward,  our  navigator 
ifles.  next  fell  in  with  five  iflands,  to  which  he  gave  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Sandiv'ich  IJles,  in  hotiour  of  his  patron. 
Their  names  in  the  language  of  the  country  are  Woa- 
hoo,  Atooi,  Oneeheow,  Oreehoua,  and  Tehoora. 
They  are  fituated  in  the  latitude  of  21.  30.  and  22.  15. 
North,  and  between  199.  20.  and  201.  30.  E.  Long. 
The  longitude  was  deduced  from  no  fewer  than  72  fets 
of  lunar  obfervations.  The  largeft  of  thefe  iflands  Is 
Atooi,  and  does  not  in  the  lead  refemble  the  other 
iflands  of  the  South  Sea  formerly  vifited  by  our  na- 
vigator, excepting  only  that  it  has  hills  near  the 
centre,  which  flope  gradually  towards  the  fea-fide. 
The  only  domeltic  animals  found  upon  it  were  hogs, 
dogs,  and  fowls.  Captain  Cook  defigned  to  have 
snade  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  a  prefent  of  fome 
N3  9 1 . 
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Others ;  but  being  driven  out  of  it  by  ftrefs  of  wea. 
ther,  he  was  obliged  to  land  them  upon  a  fmaller  one 
named  Qneehteo'Tv.  They  were  a  he- goat  with  two  fe- 
males,  and  a  boar  and  fow  of  the  Englifli  breed, 
which  is  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  South-Sea 
Iflands.  He  left  alfo  the  feeds  of  melons,  pumkins, 
and  onions.  The  foil  of  thitj  ifland  feemed  in  general 
to  be  poor  :  It  was  obfervable  that  the  ground  was  co- 
vered with  flirubs  and  plants,  fome  of  which  had  a 
more  dehclous  fragrancy  than  had  been  experienced 
before.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  are  much 
commended,  notwithftanding  their  horrid  cuftom  of  eat- 
ing human  flt  fli.  In  every  thing  man ufaftured  by  them 
there  is  an  ingenuity  and  neatnefs  in  an  uncommon  de- 
gree ;  and  the  elegant  form  and  polifli  of  fome  of  their 
fifliing-hooks  could  not  be  exceeded  by  an  European 
artift,  even  airifl:ed  by  all  his  proper  tools.  From  what 
was  feen  of  their  agricylture  alfo,  it  appeared  that  they 
were  by  no  means  novices  in  that  art,  and  that  the 
quantity  and  goodnefs  of  their  vegetable  produdlions 
might  with  propriety  be  attributed  as  much  to  their 
flcilful  culture  as  to  the  fertility  of  the  foil.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Sandwich  Ifles  is  almoft  identically  the 
fame  with  that  of  Otaheite. 

Proceeding  farther  to  the  northward,  our  navigators  American 
difcovered  the  coalt  of  New  Albion  on  the  7th  of  March  coaft  difco 
1778.  Its  appearance  was  very  different  from  that  of"'-''^- 
the  countries  with  which  they  had  hitherto  been  conver- 
fant.  The  land  was  full  of  mountains,  the  tops  of  which 
were  covered  with  fnow  ;  while  the  valleys  between 
them,  and  the  grounds  on  the  fca-coaft,  high  as  well 
as  low,  were  covered  with  trees,  which  formed  a  beau* 
tiful  profpetf  as  of  one  vaft  foreft.  The  place  where 
they  landed  was  fituated  In  N.  Lat.  44.  33.  E.  Long. 
235.  20.  At  firft  the  natives  feemed  to  prefer  iron 
to  every  other  article  of  commerce  ;  but  at  lail  they 
ftiowed  fuch  a  predileftion  for  brafs,  that  fcarcely  a  bit 
of  It  was  left  in  the  fhips  except  what  belonged  to  the 
neceflary  inftruments.  was  obferved  alfo,  that  thefe 
people  were  much  n^pre  tenacious  of  their  property 
than  any  of  the  favage  nations  that  had  hitherto  been 
met  with,  infomuch  that  they  would  part  neither  with 
wood,  water,  grafs,  nor  the  moft  trifling  article,  with- 
out a  compenfation,  and  were  fometlmes  very  unrea- 
fonable  in  their  demands;  with  which,  however,  the 
Captain  always  complied  as  far  as  was  In  his  power. 

The  place  where  the  Refolution  was  now  anchored  Nootka 
was  by  our*navigacor  called  St  George's  Sotmd,  but  he  Sound, 
afterwards  underftood  that  the  natives  gave  it  tlie  nam? 
of  Nootka.    Its  entrance  is  fituated  in  the  ead  corner 
of  Hope  Bay,  in  N.  Lat.  49.  33.  E.  Long.  233.  12. 
The  climate,  as  far  as  they  had  an  opportuiiity  of  ob- j,/i;ifj^gfgpf 
ferving  it,  was  much  milder  than  that  on  the  eafl:ern  the  climate, 
coaft  of  the  American  continent  in  the  fame  parallel  of 
latitude  ;  and  it  was  remarkable  that  the  thermometer, 
even  in  the  night,  never  fell  lower  than  42 while  in 
the  day-time  it  frequently  rofe  to  6o^   The  trees  met 
with  here  are  chiefly  the  Canadian  pine,  white  cyprefs, 
and  fome  other  kinds  of  pine.    There  feemed  to  be  a 
fcarcity  of  birds,  which  are  much  harafled  by  the  natives, 
who  ornament  their  clothes  with  the  feathers,  and  ufe 
the  flcfli  for  food.    The  people  are  no  ftrangers  to  the  Natives  ac- 
ufe  of  metals,  having  iron  tools  in  general  ufe  among  4"^'"fed 
them  ;  and  Mr  Gore  procured  two  filver  fpoons  of  ayfl^y/ 
conftruftion  fimilar  to  what  may  be  obferved  in  fome  tuh 
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Flemlfh  piAures,  from  a  native  who  wore  them  round 
hi's  neck  as  an  ornament.  It  is  moft  probable  that 
thefe  metals  have  been  conveyed  to  them  by  the  way 
of  Hudfon's  Bay  and  Canada  ;  nor  is  it  improbable 
that  feme  of  them  may  have  been  introduced  from  the 
north-weftern  parts  of  Mexico. 

While  Captain  Cook  failed  along  this  coaft,  he  kept 
always  at  a  diftance  from  land  when  the  wind  blew 
ftrongly  upon  it ;  whence  feveral  large  gaps  were  left 
unexplored,  particularly  between  the  latitudes  of  50° 
and  55°.  The  exaCl  fituation  of  the  fuppofed  ftraits 
of  Anian  was  not  afcertained,  though  there  is  not  the 
lead  doubt,  that  if  he  had  lived  to  return  by  the  fame 
way  in  1779,  he  would  have  examined  every  part  with 
his  ufual  accuracy.  On  departing  from  Nootka  Sound, 
our  navigator  firft  fell  in  with  an  ifland  in  N.  Lat.  59. 
49.  E.  Long.  216.  58.  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Kay's  IJland.  Several  others  were  difcovered  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  the  fliip  came  to  an  anchor  in  an 
inlet  named  by  the  Captain  Prince  IVil/iam's  Sound. 
Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  feveral  obferva- 
tions  on  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  on  the  nature  of 
the  country.  From  every  thing  relative  to  the  former, 
it  was  concluded,  that  the  inhabitants  were  of  the  fame 
race  with  the  Efquimaux  or  Greenlanders.  The  ani- 
mals were  much  the  fame  with  thofe  met  with  at  Noot- 
ka, and  a  beautiful  fldn  of  one  animal,  which  feemed  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  place,  was  offered  for  fale.  Mr  An- 
derfon  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  the  fame 
to  which  Mr  Pennant  has  given  the  name  of  the 
cqfan  marmot.  The  alcedo,  or  great  king's-fiflier,  was 
found  here,  having  very  fine  and  briglit  colours.  The 
humming-bird  alfo  came  frequently,  and  flew  about  the 
fhip  while  at  anchor  ;  though  it  is  fcarce  to  be  fuppo- 
fed that  it  can  live  throughotit  the  winter  on  account 
of  the  extreme  cold.  The  water-fowl  were  in  confi- 
derable  plenty ;  and  there  is  a  fpeciep  of  diver  which 
feemed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  place.  Almoft  the  only 
kinds  of  filh  met  with  in  the  place  were  torfl<  and  ha- 
libut. The  trees  were  chiefly  the  Canadian  and  fpruce 
pine,  fome  of  which  were  of  a  confiderable  height  and 
thicknefs.  The  Sound  is  judged  by  Captain  Cook  to 
occupy  a  degree  and  a  half  of  latitude  and  two  of 
longitude,  exclufively  of  its  arms  and  branches^  which 
were  not  explored.  There  was  every  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  inhabitants  had  never  been  vifited  by  any  Eu- 
ropean veflel  before  ;  but  our  navigator  found  them  in 
pofleflion  not  only  of  iron  but  of  beads,  which  it  is 
probable  are  conveyed  to  them  acrofs  the  continent 
from  Hudfon's  Bay. 

Soon  after  leaving  Prince  William's  Sound,  our  na- 
vigators fell  in  with  another  inlet,  which  it  was  ex- 
pefted  would  lead  either  to  the  northern  fea  or  to 
Hudfon's  or  Baffin's  bay;  but  upon  examination  it 
was  found  to  end  in  a  large  river.  This  was  tra- 
ced for  210  miles  from  the  mouth,  as  high  as  N. 
Lat.  6f.  30.  and  promifes  to  vie  with  the  moft  con- 
fiderable ones  already  known,  as  it  lies  open- by  means 
of  its  various  branches,  to  a  very  confiderable  inland 
communication.  As  no  name  was  given  by  our  com- 
mander to  this  river,  it  was  ordered  by  Lord  Sand- 
wich to  be  named  Cook's  River.  The  inhabitants 
feemed  to  be  of  the  fame  race  with  thofe  of  Prince 
William's  Sound  ;  and  like  them  had  glafs  beads  and 
knives,  thev  were  alfo  clothed  in  very  fine  furs  j  fo  that 
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it  feemed  probable  that  a  valuable  fur-trade  mtght  be 
carried  on  from  that  country.  Several  attempts  have 
accordingly  been  made  from  the  Britifli  fettlements  in , 
the  Eaft  Indies  to  eftabliflr  a  traffic  of  that  kind  ;  but 
little  benefit  accrued  from  it  except  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  firft  veffel,  her  cargo  having  greatly  lowered 
the  price  of  that  commodity  in  the  Chinefe  market.  It 
muft  be  obferved,  that  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  the  only  valuable  fldns  met  with  are 
thofe  of  the  fea-otter;  thofe  of  the  other  animals,  efpe- 
cially  foxes  and  martins,  being  of  an  inferior  quality  to 
fuch  as  are  met  with  in  other  parts. 

Proceeding  farther  to  the  northward,  our  navigator  They  Ifall 
now  fell  in  with  a  race  of  people  who  had  evidently!"  with  the 
been  vifited  by  the  Ruffians,  and  feemed  to  liave  adopt -^'^^^"^^j'^^y 
ed  from  them  fome  improvements  in  drefs,  &c.  IntheRuf- 
the  profecution  of  this  part  of  their  voyage,  it  appeared  fians. 
that  they  had  been  providentially  conveyed  in  the  dark 
through  a  paflage  fo  dangerous,  that  our  commander 
would  not  have  ventured  upon  it  in  the 'day  time. 
They  were  now  got  in  among  thofe  iflands  which  had 
lately  been  difcovered  by  Captain  Beeiing  and  other 
Ruffian  navigators,  and  came  to  an  anchor  in  an  har- 
bour of  Oonalaflika,  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  53.  E. 
Long.  193.  30.   Here  it  was  remarked,  that  the  inha- 
bitants had  as  yet  profited  very  little  by  their  inter- 
courfe  with  the  Ruffians ;  fo  that  they  did  not  even 
drefs  the  fifli  they  ufed  for  their  food,  but  devoured 
them  quite  raw. 

From  Oonalaflika  our  navigator  proceeded  again  to- 
wards the  continent,  which  he  continued  to  trace  as  far 
as  poffible  to  the  northward.  In  the  latitude  of  54.  48. 
E.  Long.  195.  45.  N.  Lat.  is  a  volcano  of  the  fliape  of  A  volcano, 
a  perfefl  cone,  having  the  crater  at  the  very  fummit. 
On  the  coaft  farther  to  the  north  the  foil  appears  very 
barren,  producing  neither  tree  nor  flirub,  though  the 
lower  grounds  are  nctdcftltute  of  grafs  and  fome  other 
plants.  To  a  rocky  point  of  confiderable  height,  fi- 
tuated in  N.  Lat.  58.  42.  E.  Long.  197.  36.  our  com- 
mander gave  the  name  of  Cape  Newnham. 

Here  Mr  Anderfon,  the  furgeon  of  the  Rcfolution, 
died  of  a  confumption  under  which  he  had  laboured  for 
more  than  twelve  months.  Soon  after  he  had  breathed 
his  laft,  land  being  feen  at  a  diftance,  it  was  named  y^n- 
derfon's  IJland;  and  on  the  9th  of  Auguft  the  flu'p  an- 
chored under  a  point  of  the  continent,  which  he  na-  57 
med  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.    This  is  remarkable  for  be-  CapePrince 
ing  the^moft  wefterly  point  of  the  American  continent  W*^^^' 
hitherto  known.    It  is  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  65.  46.  E. 
Long.  191.  45.    It  is  only  39  miles  diftant  from  the  « 
eaftern  coaft  of  Siberia;  fo  that  our  commander  had  vicinity  of 
the  pleafure  of  afcertaining  the  vicinity  of  the  twotheconti- 
continents  to  each  other,  which  had  only  been  imper-"^"'* 
feAly  done  by  the  Ruffian  navigators.    Setting  fail'*'^  '"^ 
from  this  point  next  day,  he  fleered  to  the  weft  and ' 
north,  when  he  foon  fell  in  with  the  country  of  the 
Tfchutflci,  which  had  been  explored  by  Beering  in 
1728.    Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  correfting  M. 
Stoehlin's  map,  who  had  placed  in  thefe  feas  an  ima- 
ginary ifiand,  on  which  he  beftowed  the  name  of  A- 
lafchka.    Being  convinced  that  the  land  he  had  nov/ 
reached  was  part  of  the  Afiatic  continent,  our  com- 
mander direfted  his  courfe  eaftward,  in  order  to  fall 
in  with  that  of  America;  and  on  the  17th  reached 
the  latitude  of  70.  33.  aad  E.  Long.  197.  41.  Here 
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they  began  to  perceive  that  brightnefs  in  the  horizon 
called  b)  maririers  the  blink  of  the  ice  ;  and  in  70.  41. 
they  had  got  quite  up  to  it,  fo  that  no  farther  pro- 
grefs  could  be  made.  Next  day  they  made  a  (hift  to 
get  as  far  as  70.  44  ;  but  the  ice  was  now  as  compaft 
as  a  wall,  and  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height.  Its 
furface  was  extremely  rugged,  and  farther  to  the 
northward  appeared  much  higher.  Its  furface  was 
covered  with  pools  of  water  ;  and  great  numbers  of 
fea-liond  lay  upon  it,  whofe  flefh  they  were  now  glad 
to  ufe  as  food.  Our  commander  continued  to  tra- 
verfe  the  Icy  Sea  till  the  29th ;  but  the  obftruAIons 
becoming  every  day  greater  and  greater,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  give  over  all  further  attempts  of 
finding  a  paffage  to  Europe  for  that  year.  He  did 
not,  however,  omit  the  invefligation  of  the  Afiatic  and 
American  coafts  until  he  had  fully  afcertained  the  ac- 
curacy of  Captain  Beering's  accounts  as  far  as  he  went, 
and  correAed  the  errors  of  M.  Stjehlin.  Great  addi- 
tions were  thus  made  to  the  geographical  knowledge 
of  this  part  of  the  globe,  and  Mr  Coxe  obferves,  that 
**  it  reflcfts  no  fmall  honour  upon  the  Britifh  name, 
that  our  great  navigator  extended  his  difcoveries  itiuch 
farther  in  one  expedition,  and  at  fo  great  a  diflance 
from  the  point  of  his  departure,  than  the  Ruffians  ac- 
complifhed  in  a  long  feries  of  years,  and  in  parts  be- 
longing or  contiguous  to  their  own  empire." 

An  end  of  this  celebrated  navigator's  difcoveries, 
however,  was  now  at  hand.  From  Beering's  ftraits 
he  failed  for  Oonalafhka,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
2d  of  October,  and  ttaia  for  fome  time  in  order  to 
repair  his  fhips.  While  the  carpenters  were  employed 
in  this  work,  one  third  of  the  people  had  permilTion 
to  go  on  fhore  by  turns,  in  order  to  gather  berries,  with 
which  the  ifland  abounds,  and  which,  though  now 
beginning  to  decay,  were  of  great  fervice,  in  conjundllon 
v.'ith  the  fpruce-beer,  to  preferve  the  people  from  the 
fcurvy.  Such  q  quantity  of  fifh  was  likewife  procured, 
as  not  only  ferved  to  fupply  the  fhips  for  the  prefcnt,  but 
likewife  allowed  a  great  number  to  be  carried  out  to  fea; 
fo  that  hence  a  confiderable  faving  was  made  of  the  pro- 
vifions  of  the  (hips,  which  was  an  article  of  very  confi- 
derable confequence.  On  the  eighth  of  the  month 
our  commander  received  a  very  fingular  prefent  from 
fome  perfons  unknown,  by  the  hands  of  an  Oonalafh- 
ka  man  named  Derramoujhk.  It  confided  of  a  rye- 
loaf,  or  rather  a  falmon  pye  in  the  form  of  a  loaf,  and 
highly  feafoned  with  pepper.  This  man  had  the  like 
prefcnt  for  Captain  Gierke,  and  each  of  them  was  ac- 
companied with  a  note  which  none  on  board  could 
xmderftand  t  a  few  bottles  of  rum,  with  fome  wine 
and  porter,  were  fent  in  exchange;  it  being  fup- 
pofed  that  fuch  a  prefent  would  be  more  acceptable 
than  any  other  thing  that  could  be  fpared.  Corporal  Le- 
diard  of  the  marines,  an  intelligent  man,  was  at  the 
fame  time  direfled  to  accompany  Derramoufhk,  for  the 
purpofe  of  gaining  a  more  fatisfaftory  account  of  the 
country.  On  the  tenth  of  the  month  he  i-eturned  with 
three  Ruffian  feamen  or  furriers,^  who,  with  feveral  o- 
thers,  refided  at  Egoccfhac,  where  they  had  a  dwell- 
fng  houfe,  fome  ftore-houles,  andafloop  about  30  tons 
.Burden.  One  of  thefe  people  was  either  matter  or 
mate  of  the  veffiel,  and  all  of  them  were  very  fober 
aad  decent  in  their  behaviour.    The  greateft  diJficul- 
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ty  arofe  from  the  want  of  an  interpreter ;  for  which 
reafon  the  converfation  was  carried  on  byfigns.  How- 
ever, the  Captain  obtained  a  fight  of  two  fea  charts, 
both  of  which  he  was  allowed  to  copy.  One  of  them 
included  the  fea  of  Penffiinflt,  part  of  the  coaft  of 
Tartary  down  to  the  latitude  of  the  Kurile  If- 

lands,  and  the  penlnfula  of  Kamtfchatka.    The  other 
comprehended  all  the  difcoveries  that  had  been  made 
from  the  time  of  Captain  Beering  to  the  year  1777  ; 
but  thefe  were  found  to  be  very  trifling.    Indeed  our 
navigator  was  affiired  by  all  the  Ruffians  whom  he  had 
occafion  to  fee,  that  they  knew  of  no  other  iflands 
than  thofe  laid  down  In  the  charts  juft  mentioned, 
and  that  none  of  them  had  ever  ften  any  part  of  the 
American  continent  excepting  what  lies  oppofite  to 
the  country  of  the  lYchutflci.    WitJ"<  regard  to  the  na-  Charadler 
tives  of  Oonalaflika,  they  are  to  appearance  the  moil 
inoffenhve  and  peaceable  people  In  the  world,  not  to^'^^"*"^*' 
be  in  a  ftate  of  civilization  f  though  perhaps  this  may 
be  owing  in  fome  meafure  to  the  connection  they  have 
long  had  with  the  Ruffians.    From  the  affinity  ob- 
ferved  between  the  Iniiguage  of  the  Efqulmaux,  Green- 
landers,  and  thofe  of  Norton's  Sound  in  N.Lat.  64.  55. 
there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  that  all  thofe  nations 
are  of  the  fame  extraction  ;  and  if  that  be  the  cafe,  lot 
there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt  that  a  communication  A  cunimu- 
by  fea  exifts  between  the  eallern  and  wellern  fides  of"^'-  |"^|^ 
the  American  continent ;  which,  however,  may  very  |,£twixt^ 
probably  be  fhut  up  by  ice  in  the  winter  time,  or  e-  u  ^  c  it 
ven  for  the  moft.  part  throughout  the  year.  an'i  weft 

The  return  of  Captain  Cook  to  the  Sandwich  If.  coafts  of 
lands,  with  the  lamentable  cataftrophe  that  enfued, 
have  been  already  related  under  the  former  article.  We  Oonlequen- 
ffiall  now  bilefly  enumerate  the  confequences  of  hlscesofCap- 
dlfcoverles  with  refpeft  to  the  advancement  of  fcience.  *^J."  C  ok's 
Thefe  are  principally  his  having  overthrown  the  hy- 
pothefis  of  a  fouthern  continent  of  immenfe  extent, 
ufually  fpokert  of  under  the  name  of  Terra  mjiral'is  in-^ 
cognita  ;  his  demonftration  of  the  impraftlcability  of  a 
northern  paflage  either  by  Afia  or  America  to  the 
Eaft  Indies  ;  and  his  having  eftablifhed  a  fure  method 
of  preferving  the  health  of  feamen  through  the  long- 
eft  fea-voyages.  It  is  remarked  by  the  bilhop  of 
Carlifle,  that  one  great  advantage  refulting  from  the 
late  furveys  of  the  globe,  is  the  refutation  of  fanciful 
theories  too  likely  to  give  birth  to  imprafkicable  un- 
dertakings. The  ingenious  reveries  of  fpeculativs 
phllofophers  will  now  be  obliged  to  fubmit,  perhaps 
with  reluAance,  to  the  fober  diftates  of  truth  and  ex- 
perience ;  nor  is  it  only  by  difcouraging  future  unpro« 
fitable  fearches  that  the  late  voyages  are  likely  to  be 
of  fervice  to  mankind,  but  likewife  by  leffisning  the 
dangers  and  diftreffcs  formerly  experienced  in  thofe 
feas  which  arc  within  the  adual  line  of  commerce  and 
navigation. 

The  interefts  of  fcience,  as  well  as  of  commerce^ 
are  highly  indebted  to  the  labours  of  our  illuftriotis 
navigator.  Before  his  time  almnft  half  the  furface  of 
the  globe  was  involved  In  obfcurity  and  confufion:  but 
now  fuch  improvements  have  been  made,  that  geogra- 
phy has  affumed  a  new  face,  and  become  in  a  manner 
a  new  fcience  ;  having  attained  fuch  completenefs  aa 
to  leave  only  fome  lefs  important  parts  to  be  explored, 
by  future  voyager6»    Qtlxer  fclences  befides  geography. 
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have  been  advanced  at  the  fame  time.  Nautical  aflro- 
nomy,  which  was  in  its  infancy  when  the  late  voyages 
were  undertaken,  is  now  brought, to  much  greater  per- 
fection ;  and,  during  Captain  Cook's  hll  expedition, 
jnany  even  of  the  petty  ofhc^irs  could  take  the  diitance 
of  the  moon  from  the  fun  or  from  a  ftar,  the  moll  de- 
licate of  all  oblervations,  with  futficient  accuracy  ;  and 
the  officers  of  fuperior  rank  would  nave  been  aihamed  to 
have  it  thought  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  obferve 
for,  and  compute,  the  time  at  fea;  a  thing  before  hardly 
mentioned  among  feamen.  It  muft,  however,  be  re- 
membered, that  a  great  part  of  the  merit  in  this  re- 
fpifft  is  due  to  the  board  of  longitude.  In  confecjuence 
of  the  attention  of  that  board  to  the  important  objed 
jufl.  mentioned,  liberal  rewards  have  been  given  to  ma- 
thematicians for  perfefting  the  lunar  tables  and  facili- 
tating calculations ;  and  artiils  have  been  amply  en- 
couraged in  the  conftruftion  of  watches,  and  other  in- 
ftruments  better  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  navigation, 
than  any  that  formerly  exifted. 

A  vaft  addition  of  knowledge  has  been  gained  with 
refpeft  to  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides  ;  the  di- 
rt Aion  and  force  of  the  currents  at  fea  ;  the  nature  of 
the  polarity  of  the  needle,  and  the  caufe  ©f  its  varia- 
tions. Natural  knowledge  has  been  increafed  by  ex- 
periments on  the  effects  of  gravity  in  different  and  very 
diftant  places ;  and  from  Captain  Cook's  having  pene- 
trated fo  far  into  the  fouthern  regions,  it  is  now  afcer- 
tained,  that  the  phenomencai  ufually  called  the  aurora 
borealtsy  is  not  peculiar  to  high  northern  latitudes,  but 
belongs  equally  to  all  cold  climates,  whether  north  or 
fouth. 

No  fcience,  however,  perhaps  ftands  more  indebted 
to  thefe  voyages  than  that  of  botany.  At  leall  1200 
new  fpecies  of  plants  have  been  added  to  thofe  former- 
Iv  known  ;  and  every  other  department  of  natural 
hiftory  has  received  large  additions.  Befides  all  this, 
there  have  been  a  vail  many  opportunities  of  obferving 
human  nature  in  its  different  fituations.  The  iflands 
'  vifited  in  the  nuddleof  the  Paciiic  Ocean  are  inhabited 
by  people,  who,  as  far  as  could  be  obferved,'have  con- 
tinued unmixed  with  any  different  tribe  fince  their  tirff 
feltlement.  Hence  a  variety  of  important  facts  may 
be  coUefted  with  refped  to  the  attainments  and  defi- 
ciencies of  the  human  race  in  an  uncultivated  ftate,  and 
in  certain  periods  of  fociety.  Even  the  curioiities 
brought  from  the  newly  difcovered  iflands,  and  which 
enrich  the  Britifh  mufeum  and  the  late  Sir  Afnton  Le- 
ver's (now  Mr  Paikinfon's)  repolitoiy,  may  be  conii- 
dered  as  a  valuable  acquifition  to  this  country,  and  af- 
fording no  fraail  fund  of  inllrudion  and  entertainment. 

There  are  few  inquiries  more  generally  intereiting 
than  thofe  which  relate  to  the  migrations  of  the 
various  colonies  by  which  the  different  parts  of  the 
earth  have  been  peopled.  It  was  known  in  general, 
that  the  Afiatic  nation  called  the  Malayans  pofftffed  in 
former  times  much  the  greateff  trade  of  the  Indies, 
end  that  their  fliips  frequented  not  only  all  the  coafts 
cf  Afia,  but  even  thofe  of  Africa  likewife,  and  parti- 
cularly the  large  ifland  of  Madagafcar ;  but  that  from 
Madagafcar -to  the  Marquefas  and  Eafter  Ifland,  that 
is,  nearly  from  the  eatt  lide  of  Africa  till  we  approach 
the  weft  coaft  of  America,  a  fpace  including  alnruil 
half  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  the  fame  nation 
of  the  oriental  world  Ihould  have  made  their  fettle  - 
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ments,  and  founded  coldniea  throughout  almoft  cveiy 
intermediate  ftage  of  this  immenie  trad,  in  iflands  at 
amazing  diftances  fi-om  the  mother-continent,  is  an  hi-  , 
ftorical  fait  that  before  Captain  Cook's  voyages  could 
not  be  known,  or  at  lead  but  ver}'  iraperfeftly.  This 
is  proved,  not  only  by  a  fimilarity  of  manners  and  cu- 
lloms,  but  likewife  by  the  affinity  of  language  ;  and 
the  colle6tIoim  of  words  which  have  been  made  from  all 
the  widely-diffufed  iflands  and  countries  vifited  by 
Captain  Cook,  cannot  fail  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
origin  of  nations,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  earth 
was  at  firft  peopled. 

Befides  this,  information  has  been  derived  concern- 
ing another  family  of  the  earth  formerly  very  much 
unknown.  This  was  the  nation  of  the  Efquimaux  or 
Grcenlanders,  who  had  formerly  been  known  to  exifl 
only  on  the  north-eaftern  part  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. From  Captain  Cook's  accounts,  however,  it  ap- 
pears, that  thefe  people  now  inhabit  alfo  the  coafls  and 
iflands  on  the  wtil  flde  of  America  oppufite  to  Kamt- 
fchatka.  From  thefe  accounts  it  appears  alfo,  that  the 
people  we  fpeak  of  have  extended  their  migrations  to 
Norton  Sound,  Oonalaff.ka,  and  Prince  William's 
Sound  ;  that  is,  nearly  to  the  dillance  of  1500  leagues 
from  their  ilations  in  Greenland  and  the  coail  of  La- 
bradore.  Nor  does  this  curious  fad  reft  merely  on  the 
evidence  arifing  fiom  the  fiinilitude  of  manners  ;  for  it 
ftands  confirmed  by  a  table  of  words,  exhibiting  fuch 
an  affinity  of  language  as  muft  remove  every  doubt  from 
the  mind  of  the  moft  icrupulous  inquirer. 

From  the  full  confirmation  of  tlie  vicinity  of  the 
two  great  continents  of  Afia  and  America,  it  can  no 
longer  be  fiippofcd  ridiculous  to  beheve,  that  the  latter 
received  its  itihabitants  from  the  former  ;  and  by  the 
fads  recently  difcovered,  a  degree  of  further  evidence 
is  added  to  thofe  which  might  formerly  be  derived  from 
nature  concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  Mofaic  ac- 
oUnts.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  doubted,  that  the  in- 
fpiied  wi  itings  will  ffand  th^  teft  of  the  moft  rigorous 
inveftigation  ;  nor  will  it  ever  be  found,  that  true  philo- 
fophy  and  Divine  Revelation  can  milit.nte  againft  each 
other.  The  rational  friends  of  religion  are  fo  far  from 
dreading  the  fpirit  of  inquiry,  that  they  wiHi  for  no- 
thing more  than  a  candid  and  impartial  examination  of 
the  fubjedt,  according  to  all  the  lights  which  the  im- 
proved reafon  and  enlarged  fcience  of  man  can  af- 
ford. 

Another  good  effedt  of  the  voyages  of  Captain  Cook 
is,  that  they  have  excited  in  other  nations  a  zeal  for 
fimilar  undertakings.  By  oi'der  of  the  French  govern- 
mep.t^,  Mtff-s  de  la  Peyroufe  and  de  Langle  failed  from 
Breft  in  Auguft  1785,  in  the  frigates  Boaflole  and 
Aftioloobe,  on  an  enterprize,  the  purpofe  of  which  was 
to  improve  geography,  aftronomy,  natural  hiftory,  and 
philofophy,  and  to  colledt  an  account  of  the  cuftoma 
and  manners  of  different  nations.  For  the  more  ef- 
fedual  proiecution  of  the  defign,  feveral  gentlemen 
were  appointed  to  go  out  upon  the  voyage,  who  were 
known  to  excel  in  different  kinds  of  literature.  The 
officers  of  the  Bouffole  were  men  of  the  beft  informa- 
tion and  flrmeft  refolution  ;  and  the  crew  contained  a 
number  of  artificers  in  various  branches  of  mechanics. 
Marine  watches,  &c.  were  provided,  and  M.  Dagelct 
the  aftronomer  was  particularly  directed  to  make  ob*. 
fervations  with  M.  Condamine's  invariable  pendulum, 
3  G  a  to 
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to  determine  the  differences  in  gravity,  and  to  afcer- 
tain  the  true  proportion  of  the  equatorial  to  the  polar 
;  diameter  of  the  earth.  It  has  likewife  been  made  evi- 
dent, that  notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  done  by- 
Captain  Cook,  there  is  ftill  room  for  a  farther  invef- 
tigation  of  the  geography  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
world.  The  objeft  accordingly  was  taken  up  by  the 
Emprefs  of  Ruflia,  who  committed  the  care  of  the 
enterprize  to  Captain  Billings  an  Englifliman  in  her 
majefty's  fervice.  We  fhall  only  make  one  obferva- 
tion  more  concerning  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  from 
the  voyages  of  Captain  Cook,  and  thzt  is  relative  to 
the  fettlement  in  Botany  Bay.  Whatever  may  be 
fuppofed  to  accrue  to  the  nation  itfelf  from  this  fettle- 
ment, it  muft  undoubtedly  give  the  highcft  fatisfadion 
to  every  friend  to  humanity  to  be  informed,  that  thus 
a  number  of  unhappy  wretches  will  be  effed^ually  pre- 
vented from  returning  to  their  former  fcenes  of  temp- 
tation and  guilt,  which  may  open  to  them  the  means 
of  induftrious  fubfiftence  and  moral  reformation.  If 
the  fettlement  be  conducted  with  wifdom  and  prudence, 
indeed  it  is  hard  to  fay  what  beneficial  confequences 
may  be  derived  from  it,  or  to  what  height  it  may  a- 
rife.  Rome,  the  greateft  empire  the  worl,d  ever  faw, 
proceeded  from  an  origin  little,  if  at  all,  fuperior  to 
Botany  Bay.  For  an  account  of  this  fetlement  fee 
the  article  Netu-HoLLANo- 

One  other  objed  remains  only  farther  to  be  confi- 
dered  with  regard  to  thefe  voyages,  and  that  is  the  ad- 
vantages which  may  refult  from  them  to  the  difcovered 
people.  Here,  however,  it  may  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
fettle  matters  with  precifion.  From  the  preceding  ac- 
counts, it  muft  be  evident  that  the  intentions  of  Cap- 
tain Cook  were  in  the  higheft  degree  benevolent  ;  and 
if  at  any  time  the  people  were  the  fufferers,  it  muft 
have  been  through  their  own  fault.  In  one  inftance 
indeed  It  might  be  otherwife,  and  that  is  with  refpefl 
to  the  venereal  difeafe.  The  evidence  in  this  cafe  cannot 
be  altogether  fatisfaftory.  Mr  Samwell,  who  fucceeded 
Mr  Anderfon  as  furgeon  of  the  Refolution,  has  endea- 
voured to  ftiow,  that  the  natives  of  the  lately  explored 
parts  of  the  world,  and  efpeclally  of  the  Sandwich 
ifiands,  were  not  injured  by  the  Englifh;  and  It  was 
the  conftant  care  and  folicitude  of  Captain  Cook  to 
prevent  any  infedlion  from  being  communicated  to  the 
people  where  he  came.  But  whether  he  was  unlver- 
faliy  fuccefsful  in  this  refpedl  or  not,  it  is  evident  that 
the  late  voyages  were  undertaken  with  a  view  exceed- 
ingly different  from  thofe  of  former  times.  The  horrid 
cruelties  of  theSpanlfti  conquerors  of  America  cannot  be 
remembered  without  concern  for  the  caufe  of  religion 
and  human  nature ;  but  to  undertake  expeditions  with  a" 
defign  of  civilizing  the  world,  and  meliorating  its  condi- 
tion, is  certainly  a  noble  objeft.  From  the  long  continu- 
ed^intercourfe  betwixt  this  country  and  the  South  Sea 
ifiands,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  fome  degree  of 
knowledge  muft  already  have  beea  communicated  to 
them.  Their  ftock  of  ideas  muft  naturally  be  enlar- 
ged by  the  number  of  uncommon  obfervations  which 
have  been  prefented  to  them,  and  new  materials 
furnlfhed  for  the  exerclfe  of  their  rational  faculties. 
A  confiderable  addition  muft  be  made  to  their  im- 
mediate comfort  and  enjoyment  by  the  introduftlon 
©f  ufeful  animals  and  vegetables ;  and  if  the  only  be- 
nefit they  fhould  ever  receive  from.  Britain  fhould  be 
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the  having  obtained  frefh  means  of  fubfiftence,  this  of 
Itfelf  muft  be  confidered  as  a  valuable  acquifition. 
Greater  confequences,  however,  may  foon  be  exptfted. 
The  connexion  formed  with  thefe  people  may  be  con- 
fidered as  the  fiift  ftep  towards  their  improvemtntj  and 
thus  the  bleffings  of  civilization  may  be  fpread  among 
the  various  tribes  of  Indians  In  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  in  time  may  prepare  them  for  holding  an  ho- 
nourable place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

As  a  fuppkment  to  this  account  of  the  difcoverles  Account  of 
made  by  Captain  Cook  himfelf,  we  fhall  here  fubjoin  Captain 
a  narrative  of  the  fubfequent,  part  of  the  voyage  by^^"-'^^'* 
Captains  Clerke,  &c.  until  the  return  of  the  fhips  to^"^^"^^' 
England.    At  the  time  of  Captain  Cook's  death,  the 
great  point  of  a  north-weft  paffage  remained  In  fome 
meafure  to  be  ftill  determined  :  for  though,  by  the 
event  of  the  former  attempt,  It  had  been  rendered 
highly  improbable  that  they  fliould  fucceed  in  this,  it 
was  ftill  refolved  to  try  whether  or  'not,  at  certain 
feafons  of  the  year,  the  ice  might  not  be  more  open 
than  they  had  hitherto  found  it.    The  firft  objeft  that  Methods 
naturally  occurred,  however,  was  the  recovery  of  Cap-  taken  for 
tain  Cook's  body  ;  for  which  Mr  King  was  of  opinion  the  rcco- 
that  fome  vigorous  meafure  ought  Inftantly  to  be  pur-  "^fT  of 
fued.    His  motives  for  this,  befides  the  perfonal  re-  Cook^''" 
gard  he  had  for  the  Captain,  were  to  abate  the  con-  body!  * 
fidence  which  muft  be  fuppofed  to  enfue  on  the  part 
of  the  natives,  which  would  probably  incline  them  to 
dangerous  attempts  5  and  this  the  more  particularly, 
as  they  had  hitherto  difcovered  much  lefs  fear  of  the 
fire-arms  than  other  favage  nations  were  accuftomed  to 
do.    Mr  Samwell  alfo  takes  notice  of  the  Intrepidity 
of  the  natives  in  this  refpeft  ;  but  afcribes  It,  in  the  firft 
inftance,  to  ignorance  of  their  effcdls ;  and  in  the  next, 
toanotlon,  thatastheeffedsof  thefe  arms  were  occafioned 
by  fire,  they  might  be  counterafted  by  water.   For  this 
purpofe  they  dipped  their  war-mats  In  water  ;  but  find- 
ing themfelves  equally  vulnerable  after  this  method  had 
been  purfued,  they  became  more  timid  and  cautious. 

As  matters  ftood  at  prefent,  there  was  even  reafon  to 
dread  the  confequences  of  a  general  attack  upon  the 
fhips ;  and  therefore  Mr  King  was  the  more  confirmed 
in  his  opinion  of  the  neceffity  of  doing  fomething  to 
convince  therh  of  the  prowefs  of  their  adverfaries.  In 
thefe  apprehenfions  he  was  feconded  by  the  opinion  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  officers  on  board  )  and  nothing 
feemed  more  likely  to  encourage  the  Iflanders  to  make 
the  attempt  than  an  appearance  of  being  inclined  to 
an  accommodation,  which  they  would  certainly  attri- 
bute to  weaknefs  or  fear.  Captain  Clerke,  however, 
and  thofe  who  were  in  favour  of  conciliatory  meafures, 
urged,  that  the  mifchief  was  already  irreparable  ;  that 
the  natives,  by  reafon  of  their  former  friendftiip,  had 
a  ftrong  claim  to  the  regard  of  the  Englifh  ;  and  that 
the  more  particularly,  as  the  late  calamitous  accident 
did  not  appear  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  any  preme- 
ditated defign :  they  urged  alfo  the  ignorance  of  the  king 
concerning  the  theft,  and  the  miftakc  of  the  Iflanders 
who  had  armed  themfelves  on  a  fuppofition  that  fome  at- 
tempt would  be  made  to  carry  off  the  king.  To  all  this 
was  added,  that  the  fhips  were  in  want  of  refrefhments, 
particularly  water;  that  the  Refolutlon's  foieinaft  would 
require  feven  or  eight  days  before  it  could  be  properly 
repaired;  and  as  the  fprlng  was  faft  advancing,  the 
fpeedy  profecution  of  the  voyage  to  the  northward 
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ought  now  to  be  the  only  objeft ;  that  a  vlndlftive  con- 
teft  with  the  natives  niight  not  only  juftify  an  imputa- 
tion of  needkfs  cruelty,  but  would  occafion  great  de- 
lay in  the  equipment  of  the  fhips. 

In  confequence  of  the  prevalence  of  thefe  fentiments 
lenient  meafures  were  adopted,  though  the  behaviour 
of  the  natives  continued  to  be  very  infolent.  A  great 
body  ftill  kept  poffeffion  of  the  fhore  ;  many  of  whom 
came  off  in  their  canoes  within  piftol-lhot  of  the  fhips, 
and  provoking  the  people  by  every  kind  of  inlult  and 
defiance.  A  train  of  negociations  for  Captain  Cook's 
body  took  place  ;  in  which  the  natives  fhowed  the  moft 
hoftile  and  treacherous  difpofition,  and,  as  afterwards 
appeared,  had  cut  the  flelh  from  the  bones  and  burnt 
it.  A  piece  of  about  ten  pounds  weight  was  brought 
by  two  natives  at  the  hazard  of  their  Hves,  who  gave 
information  that  the  reft  had  been  burnt,  and  that  the 
bones  were  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  king  and  fome  of  the 
principal  chiefs.  Information  was  given,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  the  chiefs  were  very  defirous  of  war  in  or- 
der to  revenge  the  death  of  their  countrymen. 

Thus  it  appeared  that  the  pacific  plan  had  anfwered 
no  good  purpofe.    No  fatisfaAory  anfwer  had  been 
given  to  the  demands  made  of  the  bodies  of  the  flain  ; 
nor  was  any  progrefs  made  in  the  great  work  intended, 
viz.  a  reconciUation  with  the  natives ;  they  ftill  re- 
mained on  Ihore  in  an  hoftile  pofture,  as  if  determined 
to  oppofe  any  endeavours  that  might  be  made  by  our 
people  to  land ;  at  the  fame  time  that  a  landing 
was  become  abfolutely  neceffary,  in  order  to  complete 
the  ftock  of  water.    Had  this  fpiritlefs  conduA  been 
perfifted  in,  there  Is  not  the  leaft  doubt  that  neither 
this  purpofe  nor  any  other  could  have  been  effeded. 
The  infolence  of  the  natives  became  every  day  greater 
and  greater ;  infomuch  that  one  of  them  had  the  au- 
dacity to  come  within  muf!<et-fhot  of  the  Refolution, 
and,  after  throwing  feveral  ftones,  waved  Captain 
Cook's  hat  over  his  head,  while  his  countrymen  on 
ftiore  were  exulting  and  encouraging  his  audacity.  By 
this  infult  the  people  were  fo  highly  enraged,  that, 
coming  on  the  quarter-deck  in  a  body,  they  begged 
that  they  might  no  lonpjer  be  obliged  to  put  up  with 
fuch  reiterated  provocation,  but  might  be  allowed  to 
make  ufe  of  the  firft  opportunity  of  revenging  the 
death  of  their  Captain.    The  neceflity  of  more  vi- 
gorous meafures,  therefore,  being  now  apparent,  a 
few  difcharges  of  the  great  guns,  with  the  burning  of 
a  village  and  fome  other  afts  of  feverity,  at  laft  pro- 
duced the  mangled  remains  of  Captain  Cook.  They 
were  wrapped  up  in  a  bundle,  in  which  were  found 
laft  obtain-  ^^^.^  jjjg  j^^nds  entire,  which  were  eafily  known  by  a 
fear  in  one  of  them  dividing  the  fore-finger  from  the 
thumb  the  whole  length  of  the  metacarpal  bone.  A- 
tong  with  thefe  was  the  feuU,  but  with  the  fcalp  fepa- 
rated  from  it,  and  the  bones  of  the  face  wanting ;  the 
fcalp,  wIm  the  ears  adhering  to  it,  and  the  hair  cut 
fhort ;  the  bones  of  both  the  arms,  with  the  flcin  of 
the  fore-arms  hanging  to  them  ;  the  bones  of  the  thighs 
and  legs  joined  together,  but  without  the  feet.  The 
ligaments  of  the  joints  were  obfervcd  to  be  entire  ;  the 
whole  fhowing  evident  marks  of  having  been  In  the 
fire,  except  the  hands,  which  had  the  flefh  remaining 
upon  them,  and  were  cut  in  feveral  places  and  cram- 
med with  fait,  moft  probably  for  the  purpofe  of  pre- 
ferring them.    The  flcuU  was  not  fra^ured  j  but  the 
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fcalp  had  a  cut  in  the  back  part  of  it.  The  lower  jaw 
and  feet  were  wanting,  having  been  felzed  by  differ- 
ent chiefs. 

Having  accompliftied  the  purpofes  of  their  ftay  In 
this  place.  Captain  Clerke  fet  fail  from  Karakakooa  bay  Unfuccefs- 
in  0-why-hee  towards  Mo  wee,  with  a  defign  to  explore  ful  attempts 
the  coafts  of  .that  ifland  more  fully  than  had  been  done,  ^"^."j^^^^j-p 
but  were  unable  to  accomplifti  their  purpofe:  nor  '^^-^^^^^1^1^^  ' 
deed  was  it  in  their  power  to  accomplifh  any  difcovery 
of  confequence  among  thefe  iflands.    The  only  intel- 
ligence worth  mentioning  which  they  were  able  to  pro- 
cure was,  that  wars  had  enfued  about  the  property  of 
the  goats  which  were  left  by  Captain  Cook  on  the 
liland  of  Oneehow,  as  has  been  already  mentioned^ 
and  that  during  the  conteft  all  thefe  poor  animals,  who 
had  already  begun  to  multiply,  were  deftroyed  ;  fo 
that  the  benevolent  attempts  of  our  illuftrious  naviga= 
tor  in  favour  of  thefe  iflanders  had  proved  abortive. 

On  quitting  the  ifland  of  Oneehow  our  navigator* 
fet  fail  for  another  named  Modoopapappa,  which  they 
were  affured  by  the  natives  lay  within  five  hours  fail- 
ing of  Tahoora,  a  fmall  Ifland  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Oneehow.    In  this  they  proved  unfuccefsful ;  oa 
which  it  was  determined  to  fteer  for  the  coaft  of  Kamt- 
fchatka.    In  the  paffage  thither  they  arrived  at  that 
place  where  de  Gama  is  faid  to  have  difcovered  a  great 
extent  of  land  ;  but  of  this  they  could  difcover  no  ap- 
pearance.   This  imaginary  continent  Is  faid  to  have 
been  difcovered  by  a  navigator  called  jfobn  de  Gama,. 
but  who  feems  alfo  to  have  been  imaginary,  as  no  per- 
fon  can  find  out  either  the  country  where  he  lived  or 
the  time  when  he  made  the  difcovery.    We  are  in- 
formed by  Muller,  that  the  firft  account  of  It  was  pub- 
hflied  by  Texeira  In  a  chart  in  1649,  who  places  It  be- 
tween the  latitude  of  44  and  45  degrees,  and  about 
1 60°  E.  Long,  and  calls  it  "  land  fcen  by  John  de 
Gama,  in  a  voyage  from  China  to  New  Spain."  By 
the  French  geographers  it  is  removed  five  degrees  far- 
ther  to  the  eaft.    When  they  arrived  at  Kamtfchatka  xheir  fa- 
they  Vv'ere  entertained  in  the  moft  hofpltable  manner,  vourable 
and  furniflied  with  every  thing  that  could  be  procured  reception 
in  that  defart  and  barren  region.       In  this  watched  ^^^j^^^.^^" 
extremity  of  the  earth  (fays  the  narrator  of  the  voy- 
age), beyond  conception  barbarous  and  Inhofpitable, 
out  of  the  reach  of  civilization,  bound  and  barrlca- 
doed  with  Ice,  and  covered  with  fummer  fnow,  we  ex- 
perienced the  tendereft  feelings  of  humanity,  joined  to 
a  noblenefs  of  mind  and  elevation  of  fentlment  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  any  clime  or  nation."  Froni 
Major  Behm,  in  particular,  they  received  fo  many  and 
fo  great  obligations,  that  an  handfome  acknowledge- 
ment was  made  him  by  the  Royal  Society,  as  has  been 
already  obferved.    Even  the  failors  were  fo  ftruck  with 
his  gratitude,  that  they  voluntarily  reqiiefted  that  their 
allowance  of  grog  might  be  with-held,  In  order  to 
compliment  the  garrlfon  of  Bolcheretflc  with  the  fpi- 
rits  ;  faying,  that  they  knew  brandy  was  extremely 
fcarce  In  that  country,  the  foldiers  on  ftiore  having  of- 
fered four  roubles  a  bottle  for  it.    The  officers,  how- 
ever, would  not  allow  them  to  fuffcr  by  their  genero- 
fity  In  this  inclement  country  and  feafon  of  the  year 
(the  month  of  March  not  being  yet  expired)  ;  but,> 
in  room  of  the  fmall  quantity  of  brandy  which  Major 
Behm  confented  to  accept,  fubftituted  an  equal  qua- 
lity of  rum.. 
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Cqgk's       It  is  worth  obferving,  that  the  kindnefs  with  which 
Difcfwe-  ji^g  emprefs  had  ordered  the  Britifli  navigators  to  be 
tr-  .  ^-V„    treated  in  this  part  of  her  dominions  was  amply  re- 
warded,  even  with  no  lefs  than  the  addition  of  a  new 
Tfchiitfkx   kingdom  to  the  Ruflian  empire,  which  hitherto  her 
fubrnit  to   arms  had  not  been  able  to  fubdiie. 
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ern  Afiatics  none  had  been  able  to  maintain  their  in- 
dependence except  the  Tfchull]<i,  who  inhabit  the 
north-eallern  extremity  of  the  continent.    No  attempt 
to  fubdse  thefe  people  had  been  made  fince  the  year 
1 750,  when  'the  Ruffian  forces  had  at  laft  been  obliged 
to  retreat,  after  having  loft  their  commanding  ofiicer. 
The  Ruffians  afterwards  removed  their  frontier  fortrefs 
from  the  river  Anadyr  to  the  Ingiga,  which  runs  in- 
to the  northern  extremity  of  the  fea  of  Okotfl?,  and 
gives  its  name  to  a  gulf  to  the  weft  of  the  fea  of  Pen- 
fhinflc.    On  the  day  that  Captains  Gierke  and  Gore 
arriv^ed  at  Bolcharetflv,  Major  Behm  received  difpat-ches 
from  this  fort,  acquainting  him  that  a  party  of  the 
Tlchutfki  had  been  there  with  voluntary  offers  of  friend- 
iliip  and  a  tribute.    That  on  aflcing  the  reafon  of  fuc  h 
an  unexpefted  alteration  in  their  fentiments,  they  had 
acquainted  his  people,  that  two  large  Ruffian  boats 
had  vifited  them  towards  the  end  of  the  preceding 
fummer  ;  that  they  had  been#fliown  the  greateft  kind- 
nefs  by  the  people  who  were  in  them,  and  had  entered 
into  a  league  of  amity  with  them  ;  and  that,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this,  they  came  to  the  Ruffian  fort  iif  order  to 
fettle  a  treaty  upon  terms  agreeable  to  both  nations. 
This  incident  had  occafioned  much  fpeculation,  and 
could  never  have  been  underftood  without  the  affift- 
ance  of  thofe  who  were  now  prefent ;  the  large  Ruf- 
J\an  boats  having  been  in  truth  no  other-than  the  Refolu- 
tion  and  Difcovery,  under  Captains  Cook  and  Clerke. 
Vaft  quan-     About  the  middle  of  May  the  fnow  began  to  melt 
tity  oi  filh.  very  faft  in  this  unhofpitable  region,  and  the  ffiips  be- 
ing now  on  their  paftage  northward,  met  v/ilh  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  fupplying  themfelves  with  fifh. 
The  beach  was  cleared  of  ice  on  the  15th  of  the 
month  ;  from  which  time  vaft  quantities  came  in  from 
every  quarter.  Major  Behm  had  ordered  all  the  Kaant- 
fchadales  to  employ  themfelves  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Englifli  fhips  ;  fo  that  often  they  found  it  impoffible 
to  take  on  board  the  quantities  that  were  fent.  They 
chiefly  confifted  of  herrings,  trout,  flat  fifli,  and  cod. 
Thefe  fifh  were  here  found  in  fuch  plenty,  that  once 
the  people  of  the  Difcovery  furrounded  fuch  an  ama- 
zing quantity  with  the  feine,  that  fhey  were  obliged 
to  throw  out  a  very  confiderable  number,  left  tlie  net 
■fhould  have  been  broken  to  pieces;  and  the  cargo  was 
ftill  fo  abundant,  that,  befides  having  a  ftock  for  im- 
mediate ufe,  they  filled  as  many  caflcs  as  they  could 
conveniently  fpare  for  faking  ;  and  after  fending  on 
board  the  Refolution  a   tolerable  quantity  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  they  left  behind  feyeral  buftiels  upon  the 
beach. 

While  they  remained  in  this  country  an  opportu- 
liquors  pe#  nity  offered  of  obferving  the  pernicious  effefls  of  fpi- 
tlie  fea  ntuous  liquors  in  producing  the  fea-fcurvy.  All  the 
fturvy.  Ruffian  foldiers  were  in  a  greater  or  lefTer  degree  af- 
flidrted.  with  that  diforder,  fome  of  them  being  in  the 
laft  ftage  of  it ;  and  it  was  particularly  obferved  that  a 
ferjeant,  with  whom  our  people  had  kept  up  a  moft 
friendly  Intercourfe,  had,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  days., 
brought  upon  himfelf  the  moft  alarming  fcorbutic 
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fymptoms,  by  drinking  too  freely  of  the  liquors  with  CooJi'i 
which  he  had  been  prefented  by  the  Euglifh.  Captain  -Difcove 
Clerke  foon  relieved  them,  by  putting  them  under  the 
care  of  the  furgeons  of  the  fhips,  and  fupplying  them 
with  iour-kroiit  and  malt  for  fvveet  wort.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  a  furprifmg  alteration  was  foon  oLfcrved 
in  the  figures  of  molt  of  them;  and  their  fpecdy  re- 
covery was  principally  attributed  to  the  fweet  wort. 
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On  the  1 2th  of  June  they  began  to  proceed  north- Erupnon 
ward  along  the  coaft  of  Kamtfcl/atka,  and  three  days  of  a  vo!- 
after  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  an  eruption  of 
.  one  of  the  volcanoes  of  that  peninfula.  On  the  15th, 
before  day  light,  they  were  furprifed  with  a  rumbling 
uoile  hke  diftant  thunder  ;  and  when  the  day  appear- 
ed, found  the  decks  and  fides  of  the  fliips  covered  near 
an  inch  thick  with  fine  dull  hke  emery.  The  air  was 
at  the  fame  time  loaded  and  obfcured  with  this  fub- 
ftance  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  volcano  it- 
felf,  it  was  fo  thick  that  the  body  of  the  hill  could  not 
be  difcovered.  The  explofions  became  more  loud  at 
12  o'clock  and  during  the  afternoon,  being  fucceed- 
ed  by  fhovvers  of  cinders,  generally  of  the  fize  of  peafe, 
though  fome  were  as  large  as  hazzle-nuts.  Along 
with  thefe  there  alfo  fell  fome  fmall  flones  which 
had  luidergone  no  alteration  from  the  a£lion  of  tlie 
fire.  In  the  evening  there  were  dreadful  claps  of  thun- 
der with  bright  flafhes  of  hghtning,  which,  with  the 
darknefs  of  the  flcy,  and  the  fulphureous  fmell  of  the 
air,  produced  a  moft  awful  and  tremendous  effecl. 
The  ftiips  were  at  thrs  time  about  24  miles  diftant 
from  the  volcano  ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  volcanic 
fliower  had  been  carried  to  a  ftill  greater  diflance,  as 
they  next  day  found  the  bottom  of  the  fea  to  confift 
of  fuch  fmall  ftones  as  had  fallen  upon  the  decks  of  the 
fhips.  Xhe  mountain  was  ftill  obferved  to  be  in  a  ft;ate 
of  eruption  on  the  18th. 

For  fome  time  Captain  Clerke  kept  the  coaft  of  Voyage  fo 
Kamtfchatka  in  view,  with  a  defign  to  make  an  accu-  the  north- 
rate  futvey  of  it;  but  in  this  he  was  difappointed  by^'*''^" 
foggy  and  fqually  weather  :  however,  he  determined 
the  pofition  of  fome  remarkable  promontories,  and  at 
laft  finding  the  feafon  too  far  advanced  to  accompKfh 
his  defign,  fet  fail  for  Beering's  Straits,  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  afcertain  the  fituation  of  the  projeiling  points 
of  the  coaft. 

On  the  3d  of  July  our  navigators  came  in  fight  of 
the  ifland  of  St  Lawrence,  and  another  which  was 
fuppofcd  to  lie  between  it  and  Andci  fon's  ifidiui.  The 
latter  being  entirely  unknown  to  Captain  Clei  kc,  he 
was  inclined  to  have  approached  it,  but  was  unable  to 
effed  his  purpofe.  All  thefe  iflands,  as  well  as  the  coaft 
of  the  Tfchutf]<i  on  the  continent,  were  covered  with 
fnow,  and  had  a  difmal  appearance. 

In  the  preceding  year  Captain  Cook  had  determined 
the  fituation  of  the  Iflands  of  St  Diomede  to  be  in  65° 
48'  latitude  ;  but  now  being  fomewhat  at  a  lofs  to  re- 
concile this  with  the  pofition  of  the  continent,  they 
ftood  for  fome  time  over  to  the  latter,  till  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  accuracy  of  the  former  obfervation.  At 
this  time  they  approached  within  two  or  three  leagues 
of  the  eaftern  cape  of  Afia,  which  is  an  elevated 
round  head  of  land  extending  about  five  miles  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  forms  a  peninfula  connected 
with  the  continent  by  a  narrow  ifthmus  of  low 
land.    It  has  a  bold  fliore,  and  three  lofty  detached 
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Cook's  fplral  rocks  are  feen  off  its  northern  part.  It  was  ftill 
Difcove-  encompaffed  with  ice,  and  is  covered  with  fnow.  Here 
^  nes.^  they  found  a  ftrong  current  fetting  to  the  northward, 
•  '  which  at  noon  had  occafioned  an  error  in  the  compu- 
tation of  the  latitude  of  no  lefs  than  20  miles.  A  ii- 
milar  efPeft  had  been  obferved  the  preceding  year  in 
pafling  this  ftrait.  On  (leering  to  the  north-eaft  the 
weather  cleared  up,  fo  that  they  had  a  view  of  the 
eaftern  cape  of  Afia,  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  on  the 
weftern  coaft  of  America,  with  a  remarkable  peaked 
hill  on  the  latter,  and  the  two  illands  of  St  Diomede 
lying  between  them.  Here  they  met  with  great  num- 
bers of  very  fmall  hawks,  having  a  comprefled  bill  ra- 
ther large  in  proportion  to  the  body  ;  the  colour  dark 
brown,  or  rather  Wack,  the  brcaft  whitifli,  and  towards 
114  the  abdomen  of  a  reddiih  hue. 
Are  flop-  On  the  6th  of  July  at  1 2  o'clock,  the  (hips  were  in 
j)ed  by  the  j  ,^^.^  67.  o.  E.  Long.  191.  6.  when  having  already 
paired  many  large  pieces  of  ice,  and  obferved  that  in 
feveral  places  it  adhered  to  the  continent  of  Afia,  they 
were  fuudeiily  flopped  about  three  in  the  afternoon  by 
an  extenfive  body,  which  ftretched  towards  the  weft. 
By  this  their  hopes  of  reaching  any  higher  latitude 
than  what  had  been  attained  lall  year  were  confiderably 
diminifhed  ;  but  finding  the  courfe  obftrufted  on  the 
Afiatic  fide,  they  proceeded  to  the  north  eaftward,  in 
order  to  explore  the  continent  of  America,  between  the 
latitudes  of  68""  and  69";  which  had  laft  year  been  found 
imprafticable  on  account  of  the  foggy  weather  :  but 
in  this  alfo  they  were  partly  difappointed ;  for  on  the 
7th,  about  fix  in  the  morning,  they  met  with  another 
*  large  body  of  ice  llretching  from  north-weft  to  fouth- 
eaft  ;  but  not  long  afterwards,  the  horizon  becoming 
clear,  they  had  a  view  of  the  American  coaft  at  the 
diftance  of  about  ten  leagues,  extending  from  north- 
eaft  by  eaft  to  eaft,  and  lying  between  N.  Lat.  68" 
and  6S°  20'.  As  the  ice  was  not  very  high,  the  view 
extended  a  great  way  over  it,  fo  that  they  could  per- 
ceive it  exhibiting  a  compaft  folid  furface,  and  appa- 
rently adhering  to  the  land.  Soon  after  the  weather 
became  hazy,  fo  that  they  loft  fight  of  the  land  ;  and 
it  being  impoflible  to  get  nearer,  they  continued  to 
fteer  northward  clofe  by  the  fide  of  the  ice.  This 
courfe  was  continued  till  next  morning,  during  which 
time  the  ftiips  paffed  fome  drift-wood ;  but  the  morning 
foU.'wing,  the  wind  fhlfting  to  the  north,  they  were  obli- 
ged to  ftand  to  the  weftward.  At  two  in  the  afternoon 
they  were  again  clofe  to  an  immenfe  expanfe  of  ice ; 
which  from  the  raaft  head  feemed  to  confitt  of  very 
large  compact  bodies,  united  towards  the  exterior 
edge,  tho'  in  the  interior  parts  fome  pieces  floated  in 
the  water  ;  it  extended  from  weft  fouth-weft  to  north- 
eaft  by  north.  There  was  now  a  neceffity  for  fteeriug 
towards  the  fouth,  as  the  ftrong  northerly  winds  had 
drifted  down  fuch  numbers  of  loofe  pieces,  that  they 
had  encompafled  the  /hips  for  fome  time,  and  it  vwas 
impoflible  to  avoid  very  fevere  ftrokes  while  failing  a- 
mong  them.  Thus,  however,  they  reached  the  lati- 
tude of  69.  12.  and  E.  Long.  188.  5.  ;  but  having 
now  failed  almoft  40  leagues  to  the  weft  along  the 
edge  of  the  ice  without  perceiving  any  opening.  Cap- 
tain Gierke  determined  to  bear  away  fouth  by  eaft,  the 
only  quarter  which  was  clear  at  prefent,  and  to  wait 
till  the  feafon  was  fomewhat  farther  advanced  before 
aoy -further  attempts  were  made.    The  intermediate 
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time  he  propofed  to  employ  in  furveyino^  the  bav  of  CoA's 
S  t  Lawrence,  and  the  coaft  fituated  to  the  fou'hward 
of  it ;  as  it  muft  be  a  great  fatisfailion  to  have  an       ^  j 
harbour  fo  near  in  cafe  of  the  fhips  receiving  any  da- 
mage from  the  ice  ;  and  the  Captain  was  alfo  defirous 
of  paying  another  vifit  to  the  Tfchutild,  efpecially  in 
C(onfequtnce  of  the  accounts  of  tiiem  that  had  been 
g-iven  by  Major  Behm.  In  this  navigation  they  killed  ]\emark- 
feveral  fea-horfes,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  obfer-  able  afFec- 
v  ing  the  ftrength  of  parental  affection  in  thofe  mon- I'on  <  f  ths 

fferous  animals.    On  the  approach  of  the  boats  towards  f^^^^^". 
,     .        11    r  1  11-  11'  towards  tns 

t  he  ice,  all  or  them  took,  their  young  ones  under  their  yo^n^^ 

Has,  and  attempted  to  make  their  efcape  with  them  into 
tSie  fea.  Some,  whofe  cubs  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  left  floating  upon  the  furface  of  the  water,  rofe 
again,  and  carried  them  down,  fometimes  juft  as  they 
were  on  the  point  of  being  taken  into  the  boat ;  and 
could  be  traced  bearing  them  to  a  confiderable  diftance 
through  the  water,  which  was  ftained  with  their 
blood.  They  were  afterwards  obferved  bringing  them 
at  intervals  above  the  furface,  and  again  plunging  un- 
der its  furface  with  an  horrid  bellowing;  and  one  fe- 
male, whofe  young  one  had  been  killed  and  taken  on 
board,  became  fo  furious,  that  ftie  ftruck  her  tull<.s 
through  the  bottom  of  the  cutter. 

Our  navigators  ftill  found  themfelves  difappointed  in  The  fliipS' 
their  attempts.  On  approaching  the  coaft  of  the  finally  ftop* 
Tfchutflci  they  met  with  a  large  and  eompa£L  body  of  P^'^  by  ice. 
ice,  extending  to  the  north-eait,  foiith-weft,  and  fouth- 
eaft,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  j  fo  that  they  were 
again  obliged  to  fail  back  to  the  northward.  Here  al- 
fo their  courfe  was  foon  ftopped ;  for,  on  the  13th, 
.being in  N.  Lat.  69.  37.  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
channel  between  the  two  continents,  they  once  more 
fell  in  with  a  compaft  body  of  ice,  of  which  they 
could  perceive  no  limit.  Captain  Clerke  therefore  de- 
termined to  make  a  final  attempt  on  the  coaft  of  A- 
merica,  the  paflage  northward  having  been,  found 
laft  year  prafticable  much  farther  on  that  than  the  A- 
fiatic  fide.  Thus  they  attained  the  latitude  of  70.  8. 
at  the  diftancCj  as  was  fuppofed,  of  25  leagues  from 
the  coaft  of  America  ;  and  fome  days  after  got  about 
three  minutes  farther  to  the  northward,,  about  the  di- 
ftance of  feven  or  eight  leagues  from  the  Icy  Cape. 
This,  however,  was  the  utmoft  limit  of  the  voyage  to 
the  north-eaft  ;  and  they  were  foon  obliged  to  relin- 
quifti  all  hopes  of  proceeding  farther  on  the  Ame- 
rican fide.  Another  eff^art  was  ftill  refolved  on  to 
try  the  prafticability  of  a  north-weft  pafTage ;  and  for 
this  purpofe  our  navigators  altered  their  direftion  on 
the  2  ift»of  July,  paiTing  through  a  great  quantity  of 
loofe  ice.  About  ten  at  night  the  main  body  was  dif— 
covered  at  a  very  fmall  diftance,  fo  that  they  were  ob- 
liged to  proceed  to  the  fouthward.  During  this  peri-  ^^'^ 
lous  navigation,  the  Difcovery,  after  having  almoft  got.  (itya^pj 
clear  out  from  the  ice,  became  fo  entangled  by  feveral  the  Difco 
large  pieces,  that  her  progrefs  was  ftopped,  and  ftie  ^^^Y' 
immediately  dropped  to  leeward,  falling  broadfide  fore- 
moft  on  the  edge  of  a  confiderable  body  of  ice,  on 
which  (he  fti-uck  with  violence,  there  being  an  open 
fea  to  windward;  At  length  the  m.afs  was  either  bro- 
ken or  moved  fo  far,  that  the  crew  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  an  effort  to  efcape.  But  unli^ckilyj 
before  the  ftiip  gathered  way  fufficient  to  be  under 
command,  Ihe  fell  to.  leeward  a  fecond  time  upon  an- 
other. 
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otlier  piece  of  ice ;  and  the  i'well  rendering  it  unfafe 
to  lie  to  windward,  and  finding  no  profpetl  of  get- 
ting clear,  they  pufiied  into  a  fmall  opening,  and  made 
the  vefiel  faft  to  the  ice  with  hooks.  Here  the  Refo- 
lution  for  fome  time  loft  fight  of  her  -  confort,  which 
occafioned  no  fmall  uneafinefs  in  both  veffels ;  but  at 
length,  on  a  change  of  wind,  the  Difcovery,  fetting 
all  her  fails,  forced  a  paflage,  though  not  witliout  lo- 
fing  a  confiderable  part  of  her  fheathing,  and  be- 
coming very  leaky  by  reafon  of  the  blows  flie  had  re- 
ceived. 

Thus  the  two  veffels  continued  to  make  every  effort 
to  penetrate  through  the  immenfe  quantities  of  ice 
with  which  thofe  feas  are  filled  winter  and  fummer, 
but  without  fuccefs.  Captain  Gierke  therefore  finding 
that  it  was  impoffible  either  to  get  to  the  northward, 
or  even  to  reach  the  Afiatic  continent,  the  (hips  being 
alfo  greatly  damaged,  determined  to  proceed  foutliward 
to  the  bay  of  Awatilca,  on  the  Kamtfchadale  coaft,  to 
refit,  and  afterwards  take  a  furvey  of  the  coafts  of  Ja- 
pan before  the  winter  fhould  fet  in. 

During  this  navigation,  two  general  conclufions  were 
adopted  relative  to  the  extent  of  the  Afiatic  coaft,  in 
oppofition  to  the  opinion  of  Mr  Muller.  One  is,  that 
the  promontory,  called  the  Eaji  Cape,  is  in  reality  the 
moft  eafterly  point  of  Afia  ;  and  that  no  part  of  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  extends  farther  than  the  longitude 
of  190°  22'  E.  The  other  conclufion  is,  that  the 
latitude  of  the  moft  north-eafterly  point  of  Afia  does 
not  exceed  70^  N.  but  is  rather  fomewhat  below  it. 
As  the  prefent  difcoveries,  however,  were  terminated 
on  the  Afiatic  fide  in  the  69th  degree  of  latitude,  the 
probable  direftion  of  the  coaft  afterwards  can  only  be 
conjeftured.  The  only  fources  of  knowledge  in  this 
cafe  are  the  Ruffian  charts  and  journals ;  and  thefe  in 
general  are  fo  defeftive  and  contradiftory,  that  the 
particulars  of  their  real  difcoveries  can  fcarce  be  col- 
lefted.  Hence  the  Ruffian  geographers  are  greatly 
divided  in  their  opinions  concerning  the  extent  and  fi- 
gure of  the  peninfula  of  the  Tfchutflci.  Mr  Muller, 
in  a  map  publifhed  in  1754,  fuppofes  it  to  extend  north- 
eaft  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  75®,  and  E.  Long.  19°, 
ending  in  a  round  cape  which  he  calls  Tjchukotjhoi  Nofs. 
To  the  fouthward  of  this  cape  he  fuppofes  the  coaft  to 
form  a  bay  to  the  weft,  bounded  in  the  latitude  of 
67®  1 8' by  Serdze  Kamen,  the  moft  northerly  point 
obferved  by  Beering  in  his  expedition  in  1728.  A 
new  form  is  given  to  the  whole  peninfula  in  a  map 
publiftied  by  the  academy  at  Peterfburg  in  1776.  Here 
its  moft  north-eafterly  extremity  is  placed  in  N.  Lat. 
73°,  E.  Long.  178Q30';  and  its  moft  eafterly  point 
in  N.  Lat.  65"^,  E.Long.  189®  30'.  All  the  other 
maps  vary  between  thefc  two  fituations;  and  the  only 
thing  in  which  all  of  them  agree  is  the  pofition  of  the 
eaft  cape  in  N.  Lat.  66°.  The  form  of  the  coaft, 
however,  is  very  erroneous  in  the  map  publiftied  by 
the  academy,  and  may  be  entirely  difregarded.  In 
Mr  Muller's  map,  the  northern  part  of  the  coaft  has 
fome  refemblance  to  that  laid  down  in  Captain  Cook's 
and  Gierke's  furvey,  as  far  as  the  latter  extends  ;  only 
that  Mr  Muller  does  not  make  it  trend  fufficiently  to 
the  weft,  but  fuppofes  it  to  recede  only  five  degrees 
•f  longitude  between  the  latitudes  of  66°  and  69O ; 
ivhereas  it  really  recedes  almoft  ten. 

We  muft  next  examine  Mr  Muller's  authority  for 
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fuppofing  the  coaft  to  bend  round  to  the  north  and 
north-eaft  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  large  pro- 
montory.—Mr  Coxe,  whofe  accurate  refearches  into 
this  matter  muft  give  great  weight  to  his  opinion, 
thinks,  that  the  extremity  of  the  promontory  was 
never  doubled  by  any  perfon  except  Defhneff"  and  his 
party;  who  failed,  in  the  year  1648,  from  the  river 
Kovyma,  and  are  imagined  to  have  got  round  to  the 
riyer  Anadyr.  The  account  of  this  voyage,  however, 
gives  no  geographical  delineation  of  the  coaft,  fo  that 
Its  figure  muft  be  determined  by  other  circumftances  ; 
and  from  thefe  it  evidently  appears,  that  the  Tfchu- 
kotn<oi  Nofs  of  Deflineff  is  in  reality  the  Eaft  Gape  of 
Captain  Cook.  Speaking  of  this  Nofs,  he  fays,  that  a 
perion,  with  a  favourable  wind,  may  fail  from  the 
ifthmus  to  the  Anadyr  in  three  days  and  three  nights. 
This  agrees  entirely  with  the  fituation  of  the  Eaft  Cape* 
which  is  about  1 20  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Anadyr;  and  there  being  no  other  ifthmus  to  the 
north  between  that  and  the  latitude  of  69O,  it  feeras  evi- 
dent,  that  by  this  defcription  he  certainly  means  either 
the  Eaft  Cape  or  fome  other  fituated  to  the  fouthward 
of  it.  In  another  place  he  fays,  that  oppofite  to 
the  ifthmus  there  are  two  iflands,  upon  which  fome 
of  the  Tfchutflci  nation  were  obferved,  having  pieces 
of  tl^  teeth  of  fea-horfes  fixed  in  their  lips  ;  and  this 
exaftly  coincides  with  the  two  iflands  that  lie  to  the 
fouth  eaft  of  the  Eaft  Cape.  Our  navigators  indeed 
did  not  obferve  any  inhabitants  upon  thefe  iflands  ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  fome  of  thofe 
from  the  American  coaft,  vvhom  the  above  defcription 
perfeftly  fuits,  might  have  accidentally  been  there  at 
the  time,  and  been  miftaken  for  a  tribe  of  Tfchutflci. 

Other  circumftances,  though  lefs  decifive  than  thofe 
juft  mentioned,  concur  in  the  fame  proof.  DeflinefF 
fays,  that  in  failing  from  the  Kovyma.to  the  Anadyr, 
a  great  promontor>',  which  projeds  far  into  the  fea, 
muft  be  doubled ;  and  that  this  promontoiy  extends 
between  north  and  north-eaft.  From  thefe  expreffions, 
perhaps,  Mr  Muller  was  induced  to  reprefent  the 
country  of  the  Tfchutflci  in  the  form  we  find  in  his 
map  ;  but  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  pofition 
of  the  Eaft  Cape  as  determined  by  Captain  Cook,  and 
the  ftriking  agreement  between  that  and  the  promon- 
tory  or  ifthmus  in  the  circumftances  above  mentioned. 
It  is  moft  probable  that  he  would  not  have  deemed 
thefe  expreffions  of  fufficient  weight  to  authorife  his 
extending  the  north-eaftern  extremity  of  Afia  either 
as  far  to  the  north  or  to  the  eaft  as  he  has  done. 

Another  authority  ufed  by  Mr  Muller  feems  to  have 
been  the  depofition  of  the  CofTac  Popoff,  taken  at 
the  Anadirflcoi  Oftrog  in  171 1.  Popoff  was  fent  by 
land,  in  company  with  feveral  others,  to  demand  tri- 
bute of  the  independent  Tfchutlki  tribes,  who  inhabi- 
ted the  country  about  the  Nofs.  In  the  account  of 
this  journey,  the  diftance  betwixt  Anadirflc  and  Tfchu- 
kotflfoi  Nofs  is  reprefented  as  a  journey  of  ten  weeks 
with  loaded  rein-deer.  From  fuch  a  vague  account, 
indeed,  we  can  judge  but  very  little ;  but  as  the  di- 
ftance between  the  Eaft  Cape  and  Anadirfk  does  not 
exceed  200  leagues,  and  confequently  might  be  accom- 
plifhed  in  the  fpace  above  mentioned  at  the  rate  of  1 2 
or  14  miles  a-day,  we  cannot  reckon  PopofPs  account 
of  its  fituation  iiiconfiftent  with  the  fuppofition  of  its 
being  the  Eaft  Cape.    It  may  likewife  be  obferved, 
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that  PopofTs  rout  lay  along  the  foot  of  a  rock  named  fiderably  dlminlflied. 
Matkol,  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a  fpacious  gulf, 
which  MuUer  fuppofes  to  have'  been  the  bay  he  lays 
down  between  the  latitudes  of  66^  and  72° ;  and  he 
accordingly  places  the  rock  Matkol  in  the  centre  of  it : 
but  it  feems  more  probable,  that  it  might  be  a  part  of 
the  gulf  of  Anadyr,  which  they  would  undoubtedly 
pafs  in  their  journey  towards  the  Eall  Cape. 

But  what  feems  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt, 
and  to  prove  that  the  cape  which  Popoff  vifited  cannot 
be  to  the  northward  of  69°  Lat.  is  that  part  of  his 
depofition  which  relates  to  an  ifland  lying  off  the  Nofs, 
from  whence  the  oppofite  coaft  might  be  difcerned ; 
for  as  the  oppofite  continents,  in  the  latitude  of  69°, 
diverge  fo  far  as  to  be  upwards  of  100  leagues  diflant, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  Afiatic  coaft  fhould 
again  trend  eaftward  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  come  al- 
moft  in  fight  of  that  of  America.  As  an  additional 
proof  of  the  pofition  in  queftion,  we  may  obferve,  that 
the  Tfchukotflioi  Nofs  is  conftantly  laid  down  as  dividing 
the  fea  of  Kovyma  from  that  of  Anadyr;  which  could 
not  poflibly  be  the  cafe  if  any  large  cape  had  proje6ted 
to  the  north-eaft  in  the  higher  latitudes. 

The  next  queftion  to  be  determined  is,  to  what  degree 
of  latitude  the  northern  coaft  of  Afia  extends  before  it 
inclines  direftly  weftward  ?  Captain  Cook  was  always- 
ftrongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  northern  coaft  of 
this  continent,  from  the  Indigirka  eaftward,  has  hi- 
therto been  ufually  laid  down  above  two  degrees  to  the 
northward  of  its  true  fituation  ;  for  which  reafon,  and 
on  the  authority  of  a  map  that  was  in  his  pofleffion, 
as  well  as  from  intelligence  received  at  Oonalaftika,  he 
placed  the  mouth  of  the  Kovyma  in  the  latitude  of  68 
degrees.  Should  he  be  right  in  his  conjecture,  it  is 
probable  that  the  coaft  of  Afia  does  not  any  where 
extend  beyond  the  latitude  of  70  degrees  before  it 
trends  to  the  weft ;  and  confequently  our  navigators 
muft  have  been  only  one  degree  from  its  northern  ex- 
tremity. This  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  filence  of 
the  Ruffian  navigators  concerning  any  extent  of  conti- 
to  the  northward  of  Shclat/lcoi  Nofs  :  nor  do 
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they  mention  any  remarkable  promontory,  except 
the  Eaft  Cape,  between  the  Anadyr  and  the  Kovy- 
ma. Another  particular  which  Defhneff  relates  may 
perhaps  be  deemed  a  farther  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  ^1%.  that  he  met  with  no  obftruftion  from 
ice  in  failing  round  the  north-eaftern  extremity  of 
Afia ;  though  he  adds,  that  this  fea  is  not  at  all 
times  fo  free  of  it,  which  indeed  appears  evidently 
to  be  the  cafe.  That  part  of  the  continent  which  lies 
between  Cape  North  and  the  mouth  of  the  Kovyma  is 
about  125  leagues  in  extent.  A  third  part  of  this 
fpace,  from  Kovyma  eaftward,  was  explored  in  the 
year  1723  by  Feodot  Amoffoff,  who  informed  Mr 
Muller  that  its  diredlion  was  eafterly.  Since  that  time 
at  has  been  furveyed  with  fome  accuracy  by  Shalauroff, 
■whofe  chart  makes  it  trend  norlh-caft-by-eaft  as  far 
as  Shelatllcoi  Nofs,  which  he  places  at  the  dillance  of 
about  43  leagues  eaft  of  the  Kovyma.  The  fpace 
therefore  between  the  Nofs  and  Cape  North,  fomewhat 
more  than  80  leagues,  is  the  only  part  of  the  Ruffian 
■dominions  now  remaining  unexplored.  But  if  the 
Kovyma  be  erroneoully  laid  down  in  point  of  longitude 
as  well  as  latitude,  a  fuppofition  far  from  being  impro- 
bable, the  extent  of  the  undifcovered  coaft  will  be  cou- 
VoL.  V.  Part  II. 


The  following  are  the  reafons 
why  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  the  mouth  of  the  Kovyma 
is  placed  too  far  to  the  weftward  in  the  Ruffian  charts:  v 
i«  Becaufe  the  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Frozen  Ocean  from  that  river  round 
the  north-eaftern  extremity  of  Afia  to  the  Gulf  of 
Anadyr,  do  not  agi-ee  with  the  fuppofed  diftance  be- 
tween thofe  places.  2.  Becaufe  the  diftance  from  the 
Anadyr  to  the  Kovyma  over  land  is  by  fome  Ruffian 
travellers  reprefented  as  a  journey  of  no  very  great 
length,  and  eafily  performed.  3.  Becaufe  the  coaft 
from  the  Shelatfkoi  Nofs  of  Shalauroff  appears  to  trend 
direftly  fouth-eaft  towards  the  Eaft  Cape.  From  all 
which  it  may  be  inferred,  with  fome  degree  of  proba- 
bihty,  that  only  60  miles  of  the  northern  Afiatic  coaft 
remain  to  be  explored. 

With  regard  to  a  north-weft  paffage  from  the  At-  Impradica- 
lantic  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  is  highly  probable  '^''''y  ''^  * 
that  no  fuch  thing  exifts  to  the  fouthward  of  the  56th  "J "ord? 
degree  of  latitude.    If,  in  reaUty,  it  exifts  any  where,  eaft  pafiage 
it  muft  certainly  be  either  thi'ough  Baffin's 'Bay,  orintotbe 
by  the  north  of  Greenland  in  the  weftern  hemifphere,  ^* 
or  in  the  eaftern  through  the  frozen  fea  to  the  north 
of  Siberia  ;  fo  that  in  whichever  continent  it  is  feated 
the  navigator  muft  pafs  through  Beering's  Straits. 
All  that  i"emains  now  to  be  confidered  therefoi-e  is, 
the  imprafticability  of  penetrating  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  through  thefe  Straits.    From  the  voyages  of 
our  navigators  it  appears,  that  the  fea  to  the  northward 
of  Beering's  Straits  is  more  free  from  ice  in  Auguft 
than  in  July,  and  perhaps  may  be  ftill  more  fo  in  fome 
part  of  September.    But  after  the  autumnal  equinox, 
the  length  of  the  day  diminiflies  fo  faft  that  no  farther 
thaw  can  be  expedted ;  and  it  would  be  unreafonable 
to  attribute  fo  great  an  effedl  to  the  warmth  of  the 
laft  fortnight  of  September  as  to  imagine  it  capable  of 
difperfing  the  ice  from  the  moft  northern  parts  of  the 
American  coaft.    Even  admitting  this  to  be  poffible, 
it  muft  at  leaft  be  allowed  that  it  would  be  higlily  im- 
prudent to  endeavour  to  avoid  the  Icy  Cape,  by  run- 
ning to  the  known  parts  of  Baffin's  Bay,  a  diftance  of 
about  1 260  miles,  in  fo  ftiort  a  time  as  that  paflage  can 
be  fuppofed  to  be  open.    On  the  fide  of  Afia  there 
appears  ftill  lefs  probability  of  fuccefs,  as  appears  from 
the  teftimony  of  the  Ruffian  as  well  as  the  Enghfti  na- 
vigators.   The  voyage  of  Deftineff  indeed  proves  the 
poffibility  of  circumnavigating  the  north-eaftern  ex- 
tremity of  Aiia  ;  but  even  this  afford?  a  very  flender 
foundation  to  hope  for  any  great  benefit,  as  no  perfon 
befides  himfelf  appears  to  have  fucceeded  in  the  at- 
tempt, though  more  than  a  century  and  an  half  has 
now  elapled  fince  the  time  of  his'  voyage.    But  even 
fuppofing  that,  in  fome  very  favourable  feafon,  this 
cape  might  be  doubled,  ftill  the  Cape  of  Taimura  re- 
mains, extending  as  far  as  the  78th  degree  of  latitude, 
and  round  which  none  pretend  ever  to  have  failed. 

Thefe  arguments  feem  conclufive  againft  any  ex- 
pectation of  a  north-weft  or  north-eaft  paffage  to  the 
Eaft  Indies,  unlefs  on  the  fuppofition  of  an  open  fea 
very  near  the  polar  regions.  The  probability  of  get- 
ting into  the  polar  feas  is  confidered  under  tlie  article 
Pole  ;  and  indeed  from  what  has  already  been  ad- 
vanced muft  appear  very  httle.  Waving  this  fubjedl 
therefore  at  prefent,  we  lhail  return  to  the  remarks 
made  by  our  navigators  during  their  fecond  voVace. 
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In  this  tKey  did  little  more  than  confirm  what  had 
been  obferved  during  the  firft  ;  for  it  never  was  in 
their  power  to  approach  the  continent  of  Afia  in  any 
higher  latitude  than  67°,  nor  that  of  America  in  any 
part,  excepting  a  few  leagues,  between  68^  and  68-'  20', 
during  the  which  they  had  not  feen  before.  In  both  years  the 
voyage  of   -^^  ^[^^  fooner  on  the  Afiatic  than  the  A- 

merican  coaft  ;  but  in  1779  they  met  with  it  in  lower 
latitudes  than  in  1778.  As  they  proceeded  north- 
ward, th^  ice  was  found  univerfally  more  compafi:  and 
folid,  though  they  were  afcertained  at  the  fametime  that 
the  greateft  part  of  what  they  met  with  was  moveable. 
Its  height  on  a  medium  was  elKmated  at  eight  or  ten 
feet ;  though  fome  of  the  higheft  might  be  about  16 
or  1 8.  The  currents  were  generally  at  the  rate  of  one 
mile  in  t1ie  hour,  and  more  generally  fet  from  the 
fouth-wcil  than  from  any  other  quarter.  Their  force, 
however,  was  fo  inconiiderable,  whatever  their  direc- 
tion might  be,  that  no  conclufion  could  poffibly  be 
drawn  from  them  concerning  the  exillence  or  non- 
exiftence  of  a  northern  paffage.  With  regard  to  the 
temperature  of  tlie  weather,  July  was  found  much 
colder  than  Auguft.  In  the  former,  the  thermometer 
was  once  at  28'^",  and  very  frequently  at  30";  whereas 
during  the  laft  year  it  was  very  uncommon  in  Augull 
to  have  it  as  low  as  the  freezing  point.  High  winds 
were  experienced  in  both  feafons,  all  of  which  blew 
from  the  fouth-weft.  The  air  was  foggy  whenever 
the  weather  became  calm ;  but  the  fogs  were  obferved 
to  accompany  foutherly  winds  fnuch  more  than  others. 

The  ftraits,  in  the  neareft  approach  of  the  conti- 
nents to  each  other,  in  the  latitude  of  66°,  are  about 
1 3  leagues  over ;  beyond  which  they  diverge  to  N. 
E.  by  E.  and  W.  N.  W. ;  fo  that  in  the  latitude  of 
69°,  their  diftance  from  each  other  is  about  300  miles. 
A  great  refemblance  is  obferved  betwixt  the  continents 
on  both  fides  of  the  ftraits.  Both  are  deftitute  of 
wood  ;  the  fhores  are  low,  with  mountains  further  in- 
land, rifing  to  a'great  height.  The  foundings  in  the 
mid  way  betweea  them  were  from  29  to  30  fathoms, 
gradually  decreafing  as  either  continent  was  approach- 
ed ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  water  was 
fomewhat  Ihallower  on  the  coaft  of  America  than  that 
of  Afia,  at  an  equal  diftance  from  land.  The  bot- 
tom, towards  the  middle,  was  a  foft  filmy  mud  ;  and 
near  either  fiiore  was  a  brownifii  fand  intermixed  with 
a  few  ft) ells  and  finall  fragments  of  bones.  There 
was  but  little  tide  or  current,  and  what  there  was  came 
from  the  weft. 

Before  the  fhips  could  reach  the  peninfula  of  Kamt- 
fchatka.  Captain  Gierke  expired ;  in  confequence  of 
which  the  command  devolved  upon  Mr  King,  Cap- 
tain Gore  being  now  the  fuperior  ofiicer.  On  the 
return  to  Kamtfchatka,  Captain  Gierke  was  buried  in 
the  fpot  on  which  a  church  was  to  be  erefted ;  it  ha- 
ving been  his  own  defire  to  be  interred  in  the  church. 
By  the  time  they  arrived  at  this  peninfula,  the  face 
Kamtfchat-  of  the  country  was  greatly  improved  ;  the  fields  being 
ka,  with  a  covered  with  the  moft  lively  verdure,  and  every  plant 
defcrii-tion  Jq  the  moft  flouriftiing  ftate.  The  eruption  of  the 
of  the  Bay  volcano  which  they  had  obferved  on  their  laft  depar- 
Ika,  f*"""^  Kamtfchatka,  had  done  little  or  no  damage 

notwithftanding  its  violence.  Several  ftones  had  fallen 
about  the  fize  of  a  goofe's  egg,  but  none  larger.  At 
this  vifit  ii  vt-as  obferved  by  our  navigators,  that  the 
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complexions  of  the  Ruffians  feemed  to  be  much  more 
unhealthy  and  fallow  than  when  they  faw  them  for- 
merly ;  and  the  Rufllans  made  the  fame  obfervatioa 
upon  the  complexions  of  their  guefts.  As  no  certaia 
caufe  for  this  alteration  could  be  perceived,  the  bkunc 
was  by  both  parties  laid  on  the  verdure  of  the  coun- 
try ;  which,  by  contrafting  itfelf  with  the  colour  of  the 
people,  made  the  letter  appear  to  difadvantage. 

Having  repaired  as  wcU  as  they  could  the  damage* 
fuftained  by  the  fiiips  among  the  ice,  our  navigators 
now  began  to  proceed  on  their  voyage  fouthward  ; 
but  the  {battered  condition  of  their  veffcls,  with  the 
little  time  they  had  now  to  fpare  on  voyages  of  dif- 
covery,  after  having  been  fo  long  at  fea,  now  render- 
ed them  much  lefs  fuccefsful  than  formerly.  Before 
leaving  the  peninfula,  however,  they  took  care  to  give 
fuch  a  dcfcription  of  the  bay  of  Awatflia  as  muft  be 
of  great  fervice  to  future  navigators.    This  bay  liea 
in  52.  51.  N.  I.at.  and  15S.  48.  E.  Long,  in  the 
bight  of  another  bay  formed  by  Cape  Gavareea  to  the 
fouth,  and  Cheeponlkoi  Nofs  to  the  north.    1  he  lat- 
ter of  thefe  bears  from  the  former  N.  E.  by  N.  and  ia 
32  leagues  diftant.    From  Cape  Gavareea  to  the  en- 
trance of  Awatllca  bay  the  coaft  takes  a  northerly  di- 
rection, and  extends  about  1 1  leagues.    It  confifts  of 
a  chain  of  ragged  cHffs  and  rocks,  and  in  many  parts 
prefents  an  appearance  of  bays  or  inlets ;  but  on  a 
nearer  view,  low  grounds  were  perceived  by  which  the 
headlands  were  connefted.     From  the  entrance  of 
Awatfita  bay,  Cheeponficoi  Nofs  bears  E.  N.  E.  diftant 
17  leagues.    The  fiiore  on  this  fide  is  flat  and  low, 
vnth.  hills  behind  gradually  rifing  to  a  confiderable 
height.    The  latitude  of  Cape  Gavareea  is  52.  2l» 
By  this  remarkable  difference  of  the  land  on  both  fides 
the  Cape,  navigators  may  be  directed  in  theii-  courfe 
towards  it  from  the  fouthward.  When  they  approach 
it  from  the  northward,  Cheeponficoi  Nofs  becomes 
very  confpicuous  ;  it  being  a  high  projeAing  het^dland, 
and  united  to  the  continent  by  a  large  extent  of  level 
ground  lower  than  the  Nofs  ;  and  prefents  the  fame 
appearance  whether  viewed  from  the  north  or  fouthv 
Should  the  weather  happen  to  be  fufliciently  clear  to 
admit  a  view  of  the  mountains  both  on  the  fea  coaft 
and  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  fituation  of  Awatfea. 
bay  may  be  known  by  the  two  high  ones  to  the  fouth. 
of  it.    That  neareft  the  bay  is  in  the  form  of  a  fugar 
loaf,  the  other  flat  at  top  and  not  quite  fo  high.  Three 
very  confpicuous  mountains  appear  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  bay  ;  of  which  that  to  tlie  weft  appears  to  be 
the  higheft ;  the  next,  being  a  volcano,  is  readily 
known  by  the  fmoke  which  it  emits  ;  the  third  is  the 
moft  northerly,  and  might  properly  be  called  a  clufter 
of  mountains,  as  it  prefents  feveral  flat  tops  to  view.. 
When  got  within  the  capes,  the  entrance  of  the  haj 
of  Awatflca  to  the  north  is  pointed  out  by  a  light- 
houfe  on  a  perpendicular  head-land.    Many  funken 
rscks  lie  to  the  eaftward  of  this  head-land,  ftretcliing 
two  or  three  miles  into  the  fea  ;  and  which  with  3^ 
moderate  fea  or  fwellwill  always  fliow  themfelves.  A 
fmall  round  ifland  lies  four  miles  to  the  fouth  of  the 
entrance,  principally  compofed  of  high  pointed  rocks, 
one  of  which  is  very  remarkable.    The  entrance  into 
the  bay  is  at  firft  about  three  miles  wide,  and  one  and 
an  half  in  the  narroweft  part ;  the  length  is  four  miles 
in  a  north-weft,  direftion^    Within  the  mouth  is  a 
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noble  bafotj  about  25  miles  in  circumference  5  in  which 
are  the  harbours  of  Rakoweera  to  the  eaft,  Tarcinflca 
to  the  weft,  and  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  to  the  north. 

On  leaving  Kamtfchaka,  it  was  unanimoufly  judged 
improper  to  make  any  attempt  to  navigate  the  feas 
between  the  continent  of  Afia  and  Japan.  Inftead  of 
this,  it  was  propofed  to  fteer  to  the  eaftward  of  that 
^ifland,  and  in  the  way  thither  to  fail  along  the  Ku- 
riles  ;  examining  particularly  thofe  that  are  fituated 
neareft  to  the  northern  coail  of  Japan,  which  are  faid 
to  be  confiderable,  and  neither  fubje£t  to  the  Ruffians 
nor  Japanefe.  In  cafe  they  fhould  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  meet  with  fome  fecure  and  commodious  har- 
bours in  any  of  thefe  ifiands,  it  vras  fuppofed  that  they 
might  prove  of  confidt-rable  importance,  as  convenient 
places  of  fhelter  for  fubfequent  navigators,  who  might 
be  employed  in  Exploring  the  feas  as  the  means  of  pro» 
ducing  a  commercial  intercourfe  among  the  adjacent 
dominions  of  the  two  above  mentioned  empires.  The 
next  objeft  was  to  take  a  furvey  of  the  coafts  of  the 
iflands  of  Japan ;  after  which  they  defigned  to  fail 
for  the  coall  of  China  as  far  north  as  poffible,  and 
the,n  fail  along  it  fouthward  to  Macao. 

In  purfuance  of  this  plan,  they  failed  along  the 
coaft  of  Kamtfchatka,  till  they  came  to  the  fouthern 
point  called  Cape  Lopatka,  whofe  fituation  they  deter» 
mined  to  be  in  Lat.  51.0.  E.  Long.  156.  45.  To  the 
jftorth-weft  they  obferved  a  very  lofty  mountain  whofe 
fummit  was  loft  in  the  clouds  ;  and  the  fame  inftant 
the  firft  of  the  Kurlle  ;flands,  named  Shoomfka,  made 
its  appearance  in  the  diiedlion  of  weft,  half  fouth. 
Th'.'  paiTage  betwixt  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Cape 
jLopatka  and  the  ifland  of  Shoomflca,  though  only 
one  league  in  breadth,  is  extremely  dangerous,  both 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  tides,  and  of  the  funk 
i-ocks  which  lie  off  the  Cape.  In  the  courfe  of  this 
Voyage,  they  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  a  violent 
fwell  from  the  north-eaft  frequently  took  place,  though 
the  wind  had  been  for  fome  time  in  the  wcftern  quartei ; 
ia  circumftance  for  which  they  feem  to  have  been  al- 
together unable  to  account. 

The  tempeftuous  weather  which  now  occurred,  pre- 
vented any  dilcoveries  from  being  made  among  the 
Kurile  Ifles  ;  however,  they  again  failed  over  the  fpace 
afligned  to  the  land  of  De  Gama,  without  being  able 
to  find  it  ;  and  from  comparing  fevcral  accounts  of 
the  Ruffian  navigators  with  one  another,  it  was  judged 
extremely  probable,  that  the  land  of  Jefo,  fo  frequent* 
ly  laid  down  in  former  maps,  is  no  other  than  the  moft 
fouthei'ly  of  the  Kilrlle  Ifles.  On  coming  in  view  of 
the  coaft  of  Japan,  they  had  the  mortification  to  find 
that  they  could  not  approach  the  land  by  reafon  of 
the  tempeftuous  weather  and  bad  ftate  of  the  (hips;  the 
■coafts  of  thefe  iflands  being  extremely  dangerous.  Paf- 
■fing  from  thence  in  queft  of  the  Bafliee  Iflandsj^  they 
found  amazing  quantities  of  pumice-ftone  floating  in 
the  fea  ;  fo  that  they  feemed  inclined  to  believe,  with  Mr 
Mulkr,  that  if  there  had  formerly  been  any  part  of  the 
continent,  or  large  ifland,  called  the  Land  of  jfefo,  it 
tnuft  have  difappeared  in  a  volcanic  convulfion;  which 
alfo  nuift  have  been  the  cafe  "with  that  called  the  Com' 
pany's  Land  and  Statai  Ifland.  Though  they  had  not 
the  good  fortune  to  find  the  Bafliee  Iflands.  they  dif- 
covered  one  in  24.  48.  N.  Lat.  141.  20.  E.  Long, 
^vhidi  from  its  appearance,  and  the  fulphureous  fmell 
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ermitted  by  it,  they  named  Sulphur  IJland.  After  this  Cookery 
niothing  remarkable  occurred  till  their  [arrival  at  Can- 
t'.on  in  China,  where  having  ftaid  for  fome  time  in  or- 
dler  to  put  their  fliips  in  repair,  they  at  laft  fct  fail  for 
Britain  ;  but  through  ftrefs  of  weather  were  driven  as 
f;"ar  north  as  Stromnefs  in  Orkney.  From  thence  Cap- 
t:ain  Gore  fent  a  difpatch  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty to  inform  them  of  his  arrival ;  and  on  the  4th.of 
Oftober  1780  the  ftiips  reached  'the  Nore,  after  an  ah- 
f(ence  of  4  years  t  months  and  22  days. 

COOKERY,  the  art  of  preparing  and  dreffing 
vnftuals  for  the  table  :  An  art,  in  its  fimpleft  and  ordi- 
mary  modes,  fufficiently  familiar  to  every  houfekeeper; 
amdj  in  its  luxurious  refinements,  too  copioufly  detailed 
iin  manuals  and  direftories  publiflied  for  the  purpofe  to 
require  any  enlargement  here,  were  it  even  a  topic  that 
att  aU  dfferved  confiderg,tion  in  a  work  of  this  nature. 

COOLERS,  in  medicine,  thofe  remedies  which 
produce  an  imm.ediate  fenfe  of  cold,  being  fuch  as  have 
t  heir  parts  in  lefs  motion  than  thofe  of  the  organs  of 
feeling  ;  as  fruits  and  all  acid  liquors.  Or  they 
aire  fuch  as,  by  a  particular  vifcidity  or  groffiiefs  of 
parts,  give  the  animal  fluids  a  greater  confiftency  than 
they  had  before,  and  confequently  retard  their  motion^ 
baving  lefs  of  that  inteftine  force  on  which  their  heat 
(depends  :  of  this  fort  are  cucumbers  and  all  fubftances 
producing  vifcidity. 

COOM,  a  term  applied  to  the  foot  that  gather* 
over  an  oven's  mouth  ;  alfo  for  that  black,  greafy  fub- 
iftance,  which  works  out  of  the  wheels  of  carriages. 

COOMB,  or  Comb,  of  Corn,  a  dry  meafure  con*- 
Itaining  4  bufliels,  or  half  a  quarter. 

COOP,  in  hufljandry,  a  tumbrel  or  cart  inclofed 
>wlth  boards,  and  ufed  to  carry  dung,  grains,  <?cc. 

Coop  Is  alfo  the  name  'of  a  pen,  or  enclofed  place* 
where  lambs,  poultry,  &c.  are  fliut  up  in  order  to 
fee  fed. 

COOPER,  a  tradefman  who  makes  cafl{,«,  tubs> 
;and  barrels,  for  holding  liquors  or  other  commoditIe8b 
Every  cuttom-houfe  and  exclfe  office  has  an  officer 
fcalled  King^ s-coepef  ;  and  every  flilp  of  burden  hats  & 
cooper  on  board. 

Cooper  ( Anthony- Afliley),  firft  earl  of  Shaftef- 
Ibury,  a  moft  able  ftatefman,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  Jahn 
Cooper,  Bart,  of  Rockborn  in  Hampfliire,  and  was 
born  in  1621.  He  was  elected  member  for  Tcwkef- 
fbury  at  19  years  of  age,  in  the  ftiort  parliament  that 
met  April  13.  1640.  He  feems  to  have  been  well  af- 
ifefted  to  the  king's  fervice  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
-wars  ;  for  he  repaired  to  the  king  at  Oxford  with  offers 
<of  affiftance  :  but  prince  Maurice  breaking  articles  to  a 
town  in  Dorfetlhire  that  he  had  got  to  receive  him, 
furnlftied  him  with  a  pretence  for  going  ovtr  to  the 
parliament,  from  which  he  accepted  a  commiffion. 
When  Richard  Cromwell  was  depofed,  and  the  Rump 
come  again  into  power,  they  nominated  Sir  Anthony 
one  of  their  council  of  ftate,  and  a  commiffioner  for 
managing  the  army.  At  that  very  time  he  had  enga- 
ged in  a  fecret  correfpondence  for  reftoring  Charles  II. 
and,  upon  the  king's  coming  over,  wasfwornofhis 
privy  council.  He  was  one  of  the  commiffioners  for 
the  trial  of  the  regicides  5  was  foon  after  made  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  then  a  commiffioner  of  the 
treafury ;  in  1672  was  created  earl  of  Shaftefl^ury  | 
and  foon  after  was  raifed  to  the  poll  of  lord  chancel- 
3  H  2  ,  lou 
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Cooper,  lor.  He  filled  this  office  with  great  ability  and  inte- 
V  '■"  grity ;  and  though  the  fhort  time  he  was  at  the  helm 
wa8  in  a  tempeftuous  feafon,  it  Is  doing  him  juttice  to 
fay,  nothing  could  either  diftraft  or  affright  him. 
The  great  feal  was  taken  from  him  in  1673,  12  months 
after  his  receiving  it  ;  but,  though  out  of  office,  he  ftiU 
made  a  diftinguifhed  figure  in  parliament,  for  it  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  remain  inactive.  He  drew  upon 
himfelf  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  duke  of  York,  by 
fteadily  promoting,  if  not  originally  inventing,  the  fa- 
mous projedl  of  an  exclufion-blU.  When  his  enemies 
came  into  power,  he  found  it  neceffary  to  confult  his 
fafety  by  retiring  into  Holland,  where  he  died  fix 
weeks  after  his  arrival,  in  1683.  While  his  great  a- 
bilitles  are  confefTed  by  all,  it  has  been  his  misfortune 
to  have  his  hiftory  recorded  by  his  enemies,  who  ftu- 
died  to  render  him  odious.  Butler  has  givep  a  very 
fevere  charadler  of  him  in  his  Hudibras. 

Cooper  (Anthony  Afhley),  earl  of  Shaftefhury, 
was  fon  of  Anthony  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  and  grandfon 
of  Anthony  fiift  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  lord  high  chan- 
cellor of  England.  He  was  born  In  1671,  at  Exeter- 
houfe  in  London,  where  his  grandfather  lived,  who 
■  from  the  time  of  his  birth  conceived  fo  great  an  affec- 
tion for  him,  that  he  undertook  the  care  of  his  edu- 
cation ;  and  he  made  fo  good  a  progrefs  in  learning, 
that  he  could  read  with  eafe  both  the  Latin  and  Greek 
jlanguages  when  only  11  years  old.  In  1683,  his  fa- 
ther carried  him  to  the  fchool  at  Winchefter,  where  he 
was  often  infulted  on  his  grandfather's  account,  whofe 
mentTory  was  odious  to  the  zealots  for  defpotic  power : 
he  therefore  prevailed  with  his  father  to  confent  to  his 
defire  of  going  abroad.  After  three  years  flay  abroad, 
he  returned  to  England  in  1689,  and  was  offered  a 
feat  in  parhament  in  fome  of  thole  boroughs  where  his 
family  had  an  interefl.  But  this  offer  he  did  not  now 
accept,  that  he  might  not  be  interrupted  in  the  courfe 
of  his  fludies,  which  he  profecuted  five  years  more 
with  great  vigour  and  fuccefs  ;  till,  on  Sir  John  Tren- 
ehard's  death,  he  was  elefted  burgefs  for  Pool.  Soon 
after  his  coming  into  parliament,  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity given  him  of  exprefling  that  fpirit  of  liberty  by 
which  he  uniformly  dircflcd  his  conduft  on  all  occa- 
fions.  Ii  was  the  bringing  in  and  promoting  **  the 
aft  for  regulating  trials  In  cafes  of  high  treafon." 
But  the  fatigues  of  attending  the  houfe  of  commons, 
in  a  few  years  fo  impaired  his  health,  that  he  was  ob- 
liged to  decline  coming  again  into  parliament  after  the 
diffolution  in  1698.  He  then  went  to  Holland,  where 
the  converfalion  of  Mr  Bayle^  Mr  le  Clerc,  and  feve- 
ral  other  hained  and  ingenious  men,  induced  him  to 
refide  a  twelvemonth.  During  this  time,  there  was 
printed  at  London,  in  8vo.  an  imptrfeft  edition  of 
lord  Afhley's  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue.  It  had  been 
furreptitioufly  taken  from  a  rough  draught,  flcetched 
when  he  was  no  more  than  20  years  of  age.  His  lord- 
fhip,  who  was  greatly  chagrined  at  this  event,  iramedi- 
iittly  bought  up  the  impreffion  before  many  books  were 
fold,  and  fet  about  completing  the  treatife,  as  it 
afterwards  appeared  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Cha- 
ra6leri{tic8.  Soon  after  lord  Aflaley's  return  to  Eng- 
Jand,  he  became,  by  the  deceafe  of  his  father,  earl  of 
Shaftefbury.  But  his  own  private  affairs  hindered 
him  from  attending  the  houfe  of  lords  till  the  fe- 
cond year  of  his  peerage,  when  he  was  very  earneft 
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to  fupport  king  William's  meafuree,  who  was  at  'Cooperr, 
that  time  projeding  the  grand  alliance.  So  much  — v—- 
was  he  in  favour  with  king  William,  that  he  had 
the  offer  of  fecretary  of  flate  ;  but  his  declining  conlU- 
tution  would  not  allow  him  to  accept  it.  Though  he 
was  difabled  from  engaging  in  bufinefs,  the  king  con- 
fulted  him  on  matters  of  very  high  importance ;  and 
it  is  pretty  well  known  that  he  had  the  greateft  (hare 
in  compofing  that  celebrated  lafl  fpeech  of  king  Wil- 
liam, December  31.  1701.  On  Queen  Anne's  ac- 
ceflion  to  the  throne,  he  returned  to  his  retired  man- 
ner of  life,  being  no  longer  advifed  with  concerning 
the  pubhc  ;  and  was  then  removed  from  the  vice-ad- 
miralty of  Dorfet,  which  had  been  in  the  family  for 
three  generations.  In  1703,  he  made  a  fecond  jour- 
ney to  Holland,  and  returned  to  England  the  year  fol- 
lowing. The  French  prophets,  foon  after  this,  having 
by  their  enthufiaftic  extravagancies  made  a  great  noife 
throughout  the  nation,  and,  among  different  opinions, 
fome  advlfing  a  profecution,  the  lord  Shaftefbury  ap- 
prehended that  fuch  meafures  tended  rather  to  Inflame 
than  to  cure  the  difeafe.  This  was  the  origin  of  his 
Letter  concernirTg  Enthufiafm,  which  he  font  to  lord 
Somers,  then  prefident  of  the  council;  and  which,  being 
approved  of  by  that  nobleman  and  other  gentlemen  to 
whom  it  was  fhown,  was  publlfhed  in  1 708,  tho'  without 
the  name  of  the  author,  or  that  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it 
was  addreffed.  His  Morahfl,  a  philofophlcal  Rhapfody,. 
being  a  recital  of  certain  <:onverfatIons  on  natural  and 
moral  fubjedls,  appeared  in  Jan.  1709;  and  in  the  May 
following  his Se/i/us  Communis,  anEffayupon  the  Freedom 
of  Wit  and  Humour,  In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.  It  was  in 
the  fame  year  that  he  entered  into  the  marriage  flate 
with  Mrs  Jane  Ewer,  the  youngefl  daughter  of  The 
mas  Ewer,  Efq;  of  Lee  in  Hertfordfhire.  By  this 
lady,  to  whom  his  lordfhip  was  related,  he  had  an  only 
fon,  Anthony  the  late  Earl  of  Shaftefbury.  In  1710* 
his  SoHloquy,  or  Advice  to  an  Author,  was  pub- 
lifhed  at  London  in  8vo.  While  he  was  thus  employ* 
ing  himfelf  in  literary  compofition,  his  health  declined 
fo  faft,  that  it  was  recommended  to  him  to  feek  affiitanee 
from  a  warmer  climate.  Accordingly,  in  July  1 7 1 1 , 
he  fet  out  for  Naples,  and  purfuing  his  journey  by  way 
of  France,  was  obliged  to  pafs  through  the  Duke  of 
Berwick's  army,  which  at  that  time  lay  encamped  near 
the  borders  of  Piedmont.  Here  he  was  entertained  by  , 
that  famous  general  in  the  moft  friendly  manner,  and 
every  afTiftance  was  given  him  to  conduci.  him  In  fafety 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  dominions.  Our  noble  au- 
thor's removal  to  Italy  was  of  no  fervice  to  the  re- 
eftabllfhment  of  his  health  ;  for  after  having  refided  at 
Naples  about  a  year  and  a  half,  he  departed  this  hfe 
on  the  4th  of  February,  O.  S.  1712-13,  in  the  42d 
year  of  his  age.  The  only  pieces  which  he  finifhed  af- 
ter'he  came  to  this  city,  were  the  Judgment  of  Her- 
cules, and  the  Letter  concerning  Defign,  which  laft 
was  added  to  that  impreffion  of  the  Charafteriftlcs 
which  appeared  in  1732.  It  was  In  1711  that  the  firfl 
edition  was  publlfhed  of  all  the  Charadleri flics  togcr 
ther,  and  In  the  order  in  which  they  now  fland.  But 
this  publication  not  being  entirely  to  his  lordfhip's  fa- 
tisfaflion,  he  chiefly  employed  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  in  preparing  his  writings  for  a  more  elegant  edi- 
tion ;  which  was  given  to  the  world  in  17 13,  foon  af- 
ter his  deceafe.    The  feveral  prints  that  were  then  firft 
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Cooper.  Jnterfperfed  through  the  volumes  were  all  Invented  by 
——■r^  himfelf,  and  dtfigned  under  hia  immediate  iufpeillon  } 
and  for  this  purpofe  he  waa  at  the  pains  of  drawing  up 
8  moft  accurate  fet  of  inftruftlons,  the  manufcript  of 
which  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  family.  That  no  mif- 
takes  might  be  committed,  the  Earl  did  not  leave  to 
any  other  hands  fo  much  as  the  drudgery  of  corredling 
the  prefa.  In  the  three  volumes  of  the  Charad^eriftics 
of  Men,  Manners,  Opinions,  and  Times,  he  com- 
pleted the  whole  of  his  works  which  he  intended  for 
the  public  eye.  Not  long  before  his  death  he  had 
formed  a  fcheme  of  writing  a  difcourfe  on  painting, 
fculpture,  and- the  other  arts  of  defign,  which,  if  he 
had  lived  to  have  iinifhed  it,  might  have  proved  a  very 
pleafing  and  ufeful  work,  as  he  had  a  fine  tafte  in  fub- 
jefts  of  that  kind  :  but  his  premature  deceafe  prevent- 
ed his  making  any  great  progrefs  in  the  undertaking. 
The  Earl  of  Shaftefbury  had  an  edeem  for  the  works 
of  the  bed  EnglilTi  divines  ;  one  remarkable  iniiance 
of  which  was  difplayed  in  hid  writing  a  Preface  to  a 
volume  of  Dr  Whichcot's  Sermons,  publlihed  in  1698. 
Copies  of  thefe  fermons  had  been  taken  in  fhort-hand, 
as  they  were  deHvered  from  the  p.alpit  ;  and  the  Earl 
had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  them,  that  he  not  only  in- 
troduced them  to  the  world  by  his  Preface,  but  had 
them  printed  under  his  own  particular  infpection.  In 
his  Letters  to  a  Young  Man  at  the  Univerfity,  he  fpeaks 
of  Bifhop  Burnet  and  Dr  Hoadly  in  terms  of  great 
applaufe,  and  has  done  juftice  to  the  merits  of  Tillot- 
fon,  Barrow,  Chillingworth,  -and  Hammond,  as  the 
chief  pillars  of  the  church  againft  fanaticifm.  But 
whatever  regard  his  lorddiip  might  have  for  forae  of 
our  divines,  it  was  to  the  writings  of  antiquity  that  his 
ad.niration  was  principally  diredled.  'i'hcfe  were  the 
eonftant  objefts  of  his  ftudy,  and  from  them  he  formed 
his  fyftem  of  philofophy,  which  was  of  the  civil,  fecial, 
and  theiftic  kind. 

Of  Lord  Shaftefbury's  character  as  a  writer,  differ- 
ent reprefentaiions  have  been  given.  As  one  of  his 
greatelt  admirers,  may  be  mentioned  Lord  Monboddo  j 
who,  fpeaking  of  his  Rhapfodiil  in  particular,  does  not 
helitate  to  pronounce  it  not  only  the  beft  dialogue  in 
Englifli,  out  of  all  degree  of  ccmparifon,  but  the 
fublimell  philolophy  ;  and,  if  we  will  join  with  it  the 
Inquiry,  the  completeft  fyftem  both  of  morality  and 
theology  that  we  have  in  our  language,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  of  the  greatelt  beauty  and  elegance  for  the 
ftyle  and  compofition. 

Even  feveral  of  the  authors  who  have  diftinguilhed 
themfelves  by  their  direft  oppofition  to  many  of  the  fen- 
t-iments  which  occur  in  the  Charafteriftics,  have  never- 
thelefs  mixed  no  fmall  degree  of  applaufe  with  their  cen- 
fures. .  "  I  have  again  perufed,  with  frefh  pleafuie  and 
frefti  concern  (fays  Mr  Balguy,  in  his  Letter  to  a  Deift), 
the  volumes  of  Charafleriftics— I  heartily  wifh  the  noble 
author  had  been  as  unprejudiced  in  writing  as  I  was  in 
reading.  If  he  had,  I  am  perfuaded  his  readers  would 
have  found  double  pleafure  and  double  inftru(3:ion.  It 
feems  to  me,  that  his  lordfhip  had  little  or  no  tempta- 
tion to  purfue  any  fingnlarities  of  opinion  by  way  of  di- 
llintlion.  His  fine  genius  would  fufficiently  have  diilin- 
guifhed  him  from  vulgar  authors  in  the  high  road  of 
truth  and  good  fenfe  ;  on  which  account  his  deviations 
feem  the  more  to  be  lamented.  The  purity  and  polite- 
Eefs  of  his  ftyle,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  fentiments, 
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are  and  muft  be  acknowledged  by  all  readers  of  tafle  Cooper, 
and  fincerity.  But  neverthelefa,  as  his  beautie«  are '  •>  ■ 
not  eafy  to  be  overlooked,  fo  neither  are  his  blemifh- 
C8.  His  works  appear  to  be  ftained  with  fo  many  grofs 
errors,  and  hia  fine  thoughts  are  fo  often  mingled  with 
abfurdities,  that  however  we  may  be  charmed  with  the 
one,  we  are  forced  to  condemn  the  other."  Mr  Bal- 
guy  hath  farther  obferved,  with  regard  to  the  Inquiry 
concerning  Virtue,  which  is  the  immediate  objeft  of 
his  animadverlion,  that  though  he  cannot  agree  in  every 
particular  contained  in  it,  he  finds  little  more  to  do 
than  to  tell  how  much  he  admires  it ;  and  that  he  thinks 
it  indeed,  in  the  main,  a  performance  fo  juft  and  exaft 
as  to  deferve  higher  praifes  than  he  is  able  to  give  it. 

Dr  Brown,  in  his  Effay  on  the  Charafteriftics,  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  Earl  of  Shaflefbury  hath  in  that  per- 
formance mingled  beauties  and  blots,  faults  and  excel- 
lencies, with  a  hberal  and  unfparing  hand.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  Doftor  applauds  that  generous  fpirit  of . 
freedom  which  fhines  throughout  the  whole.  Another 
direft  antagonifl  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftefbury,  Dr  Ice- 
land, has  obferved,  that  no  impartial  man  will  deny 
him  the  praife  of  a  fine  genitxs.  "  The  quahty  of  the 
writer  (continues  the  Doftor),  his  lively  and  beautiful 
imagination,  the  delicacy  of  lafte  he  hath  fhown  in 
many  inflances,  and  the  graces  and  embelli/hments  of 
his  ftyle,  though  perhaps  fometimes  too  affe<fted,  have 
procured  him  many  admirers.  To  which  may  be  add- 
ed his  refined  fentiments  on  the  beauty  and  excellency 
of  virtue,  and  that  he  hath  often  fpoken  honourably 
of  a  juft  and  good  Providence,  which  minifters  and 
governs  the  whole  in  the  beft  manner  ;  and  hath  ftrong- 
ly  afferted,  in  oppofition  to  Mr  Hobbes,  the  natural 
differ«nce  between  good  and  evil  j  and  that  man  was 
originally  formed  for  fociety,  and  the  exercife  of  mu- 
tual kindnefs  and  benevolence  ;  and  not  only  lb,  but 
for  religion  and  piety  too.  Thefe  things  have  very 
much  prejudiced  many  perfons  in  his  favour,  and  pre- 
pared thtm  for^  receiving,  almoft  implicitly,  whatever 
he  hath  advanced."  Dr  Johnfon,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  bore  no  good- will  to  Lord 
Shaftefbury  ;  "  neither  did  he  feem  at  all  to  rehfli  the 
cant  of  the  Shaftcfburian  fchool,  nor  inclined  to  ad- 
mit the  pretenfions  of  thofc  who  profeffed  it,  to  taftes 
and  perceptions  which  are  not  common  to  all  men  ;  a 
tafte  in  morals,  in  poetry,  and  profe  writing,  in  paint- 
ing, in  fculpture,  in  mulic,  in  aichitefture,  and  in 
government !  A  tafte  that  cenfured  every  produftion, 
and  induced  them  to  reprobate  every  effort  of  genius 
that  fell  fhort  of  their  own  capricious  ftandard." 

The  grand  point  in  which  our  noble  author  has  ren-  Biog.  Bn% 
dered  himfelf  juftiy  obnoxious  to  the  friends  of  reli-vol.iv. 
gion,  is  his  having  interfperfed  through  the  Charafter- 
iftics  a  number  of  infinuations  that  appear  to  be  unfa- 
vourable to  the  caufe  of  revelation.  There  have  not, 
however,  been  wanting  many  among  his  admirers,  who 
have  thought  that  he  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  deiftical  writers.  The  author  of  Animadverfions 
upon  Dr  Brown's  three  Effays  on  the  Character  ill  ics 
obferves,  that  it  is  "  imprudent,  to  fay  no  worfe,  in 
fome  fincere  advocates  for  Chriilianity,  to  rejtft  the 
friendly  advice  and  afhftance  of  fo  maflerly  a  writer  as 
the  Lord  Shaftefbury,  and  to  give  him  up  to  the  deifls 
as  a  patron  of  infidelity."  But  it  is  matter  of  fadi,. 
and  not  coufiderations  of  prudence  or  imprudence,  that 
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C"oper.  muft  <!€t€rmin€  the  queftion.  In  fupport  of  his  Lord- 
■  »  (hip's  having  been  a  believer  in  our  holy  religion,  may- 
be alleged,  his  Preface  to  Whichcot's  Sermons,  and  his 
Letters  to  a  Student  at  the  Univerfity  :  in  both  which 
works  he  conllantly  exprelfes  himftlf  in  fuch  language 
as  feems  to  indicate  that  he  was  really  a  Chriftian. 
And  with  regard  to  the  Letters  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  they  were  written  in  1707,  1708,  and  1709,  not 
many  years  before  his  lordfhip's  death.  Neverthelefs, 
there  are  in  the  Charaderiftics  fo  many  fceptical  paf- 
fages,  that  he  muft  be  confidered  as  having  been  a 
doubter  at  leait,  if  not  an  abfolute  difbeUever,  with 
refpeft  to  revelation.  But  if  he  muft  be  ranked  a- 
mongft  the  deifts,  we  agree  with  the  obfervation  of 
one  of  his  biographers,  that  he  is  a  very  different  deiil 
from  numbers  who  have  appeared  in  th'at  charader ; 
his  general  principles  being  much  lefs  exceptionable. 

The  llyle  of  Lord  Shaftefbury's  compofitions  is  alfo 
a  point  upon  which  various  and  contiadiftory  fenti- 
ments  have  been  entertained.  But  for  the  fulleft  and 
moft  judicious  criticifm  that  has  appeared  upon  that 
fubjedt,  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  Dr  Blair's  Lec- 
tures on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lcttres,  Vol.  I.  p.  1  92, 
193,  207,  208,  234,  263,  and  396—398. 

Cooper  (Samuel),  a  very  eminent  Englifh  minia- 
ture painter,  born  in  1609,  and  bred  under  the  care  of 
his  uncle  John  Holl4ins.  He  derived,  however,  his 
principal  excellence  from  a  ftudy  of  the  works  of  Van 
Dyck,  In  whofe  time  he  lived  ;  infomuch  that  he  was 
commonly  ftyled  "  Van  Dyck  In  little."  His  pencil  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  head,  in  which,  with  all  its  de- 
pendences, efpeclally  the  hair,  he  was  inimitable  j  but 
if  he  defcended  lower,  his  incorre£lncfs  was  noto- 
rious. He  died  In  1672 ;  and  his  pieces  are  unlverfally 
admired  all  o\er  Europe,  felling  for  Incredible  prices. 
— He  had  a  brother,  Alexander,  hkewife  a  good  mini- 
ature painter,  who  became  hmner  to  Chrlftlna  queen 
of  Sweden. 

Cooper.  (Thomas),  a  pious  and  learned  prelate  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  at  Oxford  a- 
bout  the  year  1517.  He  was  educated  In  the  fchool 
adjoining  to  Magdalene  college,  of  which  he  was  a  choi- 
riiter;  where  alfo,  In  1539,  he  was  eledfed  probation- 
er, and  fellow  ip  the  following  year.  About  the  year 
1546,  quitting  his  fellowfhip,  he  applied  hirafelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  phyfic,  in  1556  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in 
that  faculty,  and  praAifed  as  phyfician  at  Oxford.  Be- 
ing Inclined  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  probably  thLs  was 
only  a  prudent  fufpenfion  of  his  final  Intentions  during 
the  PopIOa  reign  of  queen  Mary  :  for,  on  the  accellion 
of  Elizabeth,  he  refumed  the  ftudy  of  divinity  ;  be- 
came a  celebrated  preacher,  was  made  dean  of  Chrift- 
church  and  vice  chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  having 
accumulated  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  dodlor  in 
divinity.  In  1569  he  was  made  dean  of  Gloucefter ; 
and,  the  year  following,  bifliop  of  Lincoln  :  whence, 
in  1584,  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Winchefter ; 
in  which  city  he  died  on  the  29th  of  April  1594,  and 
was  burled  In  the  cathedral  there,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  choir.  The  feveral  writers  who  have  mentioned 
Dr  Cooper,  unanimoufiy  give  him  the  charadler  of  an 
eloquent  preacher,  a  learned  divine,  and  a  good  man. 
He  had  the  misfortune  while  at  Oxford  to  marry  a 
lady  whofe  gallantries  became  notorious:  neverthelefs 
te  would  not  b<;  divorced  from  her ;  knowing  that  he 
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could  not  llv*  without  a  wife,  he  did  not  choofe  "  to  C<opef. 
charge  his  confcience  with  the  fcandal  of  a  fecond  v*^ 
marriage." — He  wrote,  (.  The  Epitome  of  ChroTiiclos 
from  the  17th  year  after  Chrift  to  1540,  and  thence 
after  to  1560.  2.  Thefaurus  linguae  Romans  et  Bri- 
tannicas.  This  didlionary,  which  is  an  Improvement 
upon  Elyot's,  was  much  admired  by  queen  EHzabeth, 
who  thence  forward  determined  to  promote  the  au- 
thor. 3.  A  brief  expofitlon  of  fuch  chapters  of  the 
Old  Teltament  as  ufually  are  read  In  the  church,  at 
common  prayer,  on  Sundays  throughout  the  year. 
4.  An  admonition  to  the  people  of  England.  5.  Ser- 
mons. 

Cooper  (John-Gilbert),  a  polite  writer  of  the 
prefent  age,  was  born  In  1723  ;  and  was  defcended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
whole  fortune  was  injured  in  the  laft  century  by  their 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  monarchy.  He  refided 
at  Thurgarton  priory  in  Nottinghamfhire,  which  was 
granted  by  King  Henry  VIII.  to  WiUIam  Cooper,  one 
of  his  anceftora.  This  manfion  Mr  Cooper  Inherited 
from  his  father,  who  in  1739  was  high-fheriff^  of  the 
county  ;  and  tranfmittcd  It  to  his  fon,  who  filled  the 
fame  refpedtable  ofiice  In  1783.  After  palTuig  through 
Weftminfter  fchool  under  Dr  John  Nicoll,  along  with 
the  late  Lord  Albemarle,  Lord  Buckinghamfhire,  Ma- 
jor Johnfon,  Mr  George  Aftiby,  and  many  other  emi- 
nent and  Ingenious  men,  he  became  In  1 743  a  Fellow- 
Commoner  of  Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  and  refided 
there  two  or  three  years  ;  but  quitted  the  univerfity 
on  his  marriage  with  Sufanna  the  daughter  of  William 
Wrighte,  Efq;  fon  to  the  Lord  Keeper  of  that  name, 
and  Recorder  of  Leicefter  i  729  -i  763.  In  the  year 
1745  he  commenced  author  by  the  pubhcation  of  The 
Power  of  Harmony,  a  poem  ift  4to  ;  and  In  1  746  and 
1 747  he  produced  feveral  Effays  and  Poems  under  the 
fignature  of  Phllalethes,  in  a  periodical  work  called 
The  Mufeum,  publllhed  by  Mr  Dodfley.  In  the  fame 
year  he  came  forward  as  an  author,  with  his  name,  by 
a  work  which  received  much  afliftance  from  his  friend 
the  Reverend  John  Jackfon  of  Leicefter,  who  commu- 
nicated feveral  learned  notes.  In  which  he  contrived  to 
manlfeft  his  diflike  to  his  formidable  antagonlft  Mr 
Warburton.  It  was  intitled  The  Life  of  Socrates, 
colledted  from  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon  and  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato,  and  illuftratjed  farther  by  Ari- 
ftotle,  DIodorus  Siculus,  Cicero,  Proclus,  Apuleius, 
Maximus  Tyrius,  Boethius,  Diogenes  Lacrtius,  Au- 
lus  Gelllus,  and  others,  1 749,  8vo.  In  this  work  Mr 
Cooper  gave  evident  marks  of  fuperior  genius  j  warm, 
impetuous,  and  impatient  of  reftraint.  In  1754,  Mr 
Cooper  publllhed  his  Letters  on  Tafte,  8vo  ;  an  ele- 
gant little  volume,  on  which  no  fm:all  fhare  of  his  re- 
putation is  founded;  and  In  1755,  The  Tomb  , of 
Shakefpeare,  a  Vifion,  4to;  a  decent  performance,  but 
in  which  there  is  more  of  wit  and  application  than  di 
nature  or  genius.  In  1756  he  alTilted  Mr  Moore,  by 
writing  fome  numbers  of  The  World  5  and  attempted 
to  roufe  the  indignation  of  his  countrymen  agalnft  the 
Heffians,  at  that  jundture  brought  over  to  defend  the 
nation,  in  a  poem  called  The  Genius  of  Britain,  ad- 
drefted  to  Mr  Pitt.  In  1758,  he  publilhed  Epiftles  to 
the  Great,  from  Ariftippus  in  Retirement,  4to  ;  and 
The  Call  of  Ariftippus,  Epiftle  IV.  to  Mark  Aken- 
fidc,  M.D.  Alfo,  A  Father's  Advice  to  his  Son,  in  410. 
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In'the  Annual  Regifler  of  the  fame  year  Is  hIsTranflation  cfFefts 
of  An  Epiftle  from  the  King  of  Pruffia  to  Monfieur  Vol- 
taire. In  1759,  he  publifhed  Ver  Vert;  or,  the  Nun- 
nery Parrot;  an  Heroic  Poem,  in  four  cantos;  infcribed 
to  the  Abbefs  of  D***;  tranflated  from  the  French 
of  Monfieur  Gi'efTet,  410  ;  reprinted  in  the  firft  vo- 
lume of  Dilly's  Repofitory,  1777;  and,  in  1764, 
Poems  on  feveral  Subjeils,  by  the  Author  of  the  Life 
of  Socrates;  with  a  prefatory  Advertifement  by  Mr 
Dodfley.  In  this  little  volume  were  included  all  the 
feparate  poetical  pieces  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, excepting  Ver  Vert,  which  is  a  fprightly  com- 
pofition.  Mr  Cooper  died  at  his  father's  houfe  in  May- 
Fair,  after  a  long  and  excruciating  illnefs  arifmg  from 
the  ftone,  April  14.  1769. 

CO-ORDINATE,  foraething  of  equal  order,  rank, 
or  degree,  with  another.  " 

COOT,  in  ornithology.     See  Fulica. 

COOTWICH  (John),  dotlw  of  laws,  was  born  at 
Utrecht,  and  fpent  great  part  of  his  life  in  travelling. 
He  publifhed  in  Latin,  in  1619,  an  account  of  his  jour- 
ney from  Jerufalem  and  from  Syria;  which  is  very  fcarce 
and  in  high  elleem.    Time  of  his  death  uncertain. 

COPAIBA,  or  Balfum  of  Copaiba,  a  liquid  refi- 
nous  juice,  flowing  from  inciiions  made  in  the  trunk 
of  the  copaifera  balfamum.  See  the  following  article. 
This  juice  is  clear  and  tranfparent,  of  a  whitifh  or  pale 
yellowifh  colour,  an  agreeable  fmcll,  and  a  bitterifh 
pungent  tafte.  It  is  ufually  about  the  confidence  of 
oil,  or  a  little  thicker  :  when  long  kept,  it  becomes 
nearly  as  thick  as  honey,  retaining  its  clearnefs  ;  but 
has  not  been  obferved  to  grow  dry  or  folid,  as  moil  of 
the  other  refinous  juices  do.  We  fometimes  meet 
with  a  thick  fort  of  balfam  of  copaiba,  which  is  not  at 
all  tranfparent,'  or  much  lefs  fo  than  the  foregoing,  and 
generally  has  a  portion  of  turbid  watery  liquor  at  the 
bottom.  This  fort  is  probably  either  adulterated  by 
the  mixture  of  other  fubftances,  or  has  been  extracted 
by  coftion  from  the  bark  and  branches  of  the  tree  :  its 
fmell  and  tafte  are  much  lefs  pleafant  than  thofe  of  the 
genuine  balfam.  Pure  balfam  of  copaiba  diflblves  en- 
tirely in  reftified  fpirit,  efpecially  if  the  menftruum  be 
previoufiy  alkalized  :  the  folution  has  a  very  fragrant 
fmell.  Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a  large  quantity 
of  a  limpid  efTentiul  oil ;  and  in  a  ftrong  heat,  without 
addition,  a  blue  oil. 

The  balfam  of  copaiba  is  an  nfeful  corroborating  de- 
tergent medicine,  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  irri- 
tation. It  ftrengthens  the  nervous  fyftem,  tends  to 
loofen  the  belly,  in  large  dofes  proves  purgative,  pro- 
motes urine,  and  cleanfes  and  heals  exulcerations  in 
the  urinary  pafiages,  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  perform 
more  effeftually  than  any  of  the  other  balfams.  Fuller 
obferves,  that  it  gives  the  urine  an  intenfely  bitter 
tafte,  but  not  a  violet  fmell  as  the  turpentines  do. 

This  balfam  has  been  principally  celebrated  in  gleets 
and  the  fluor  albus,  and  externally  as  a  vulnerary.  The 
author  above  mentioned  recommends  it  likewife  in  dy- 
fenteries,  in  fcorbutic  cachexies,  in  difeafes  of  the 
breaft  and  lungs,  and  in  an  acrimonious  or  putrefcent 
ftate  of  the  juices:  he  fays,  he  has  known  very  danger- 
ous coughs,  which  manifeftly  threatened  a  confump- 
tion,  cured  by  the  ufe  of  this  balfam  alone  ;  and  that, 
Botwithflanding  its  being  hot  and  bitter,  it  has  good 
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now,  however,  to  confider  balfams  and  refins  too  fti- 
mulant  to  be  ventured  on  in  phthifical  aifeftions. 

The  dofe  of  this  medicine  raiely  exceeds  20  or  30 
drops,  though  fome  direct  60  or  more.  It  may  be 
conveniently  taken  in  the  form  of  an  ela^ofaccharum,  or 
in  that  of  an  emulfion,  into  which  it  may  be  reduced  by 
triturating  it  with  almonds,  or  rather  with  a  thick  mu- 
cilage of  gum-arabic,  till  they  are  well  incorporated,  and 
then  gradually  adding  a  proper  quantity  of  water. 

COPAIFERA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  thofe  of 
which  the  order  is  doubtful.  There  is  no  calyx  ;  there 
are  four  petals  ;  the  legumen  ovate  ;  one  feed  with  an 
arillus  or  coat  refembling  a  berry.  We  know  but  of 
one  fpecies,  the  balfamum,  being  that  which  yields  the 
copaiba  balfam  mentioned  in  tiie  preceding  article. 
This  tree  grows  aear  a  village  called  Ayapd,  in  the 
province  of  Antiochi,  in  th."  Spanifh  Weft  Indies, 
about  ten  days  journey  from  •Carthagt  na.  There  are 
great  numbers  of  thefe  trees  in  the  woods  about  this 
village,  which  grow  to  the  height  of  50  or  60  feet. 
Some  of  thefe  trees  do  not  yield  any  of  the  balfam  ; 
thofe  which  do,  are  diftinguifhed  by  a  ridge  which 
runs  along  iheir  trunks.  Thefe  trees  are  wounded  in 
the  centre,  and  they  place  calabafti  Ihells,  or  fome  o- 
ther  veffels,  to  the  wounded  part  to  receive  the  balfam, 
which  will  all  flow  out  in  a  fliort  time.  One  of  thefe 
trees  will  yield  five  or  fix  gallons  of  balfam  :  but  tho* 
they  will  thrive  well  after  being  tapped,  yet  they  ne- 
ver afford  any  more  balfam. 

COPAL,  improperly  called  gum  copal,  is  a  gum  of 
the  refinous  kind  brought  from  New  Spain,  being  the 
concrete  juice  of  a  tree  *  which  grows  in  thefe  parts.  * 
It  comes  to  us  in  irregular  maffes,  fome  of  whichi*''^^'"'"'' 
are  tranfparent,  and  of  different  (hades  as  to  colour, 
from  a  light  yellow  to  a  deep  brown.  Some  pieces 
are  whitifli  and  femitranfparent.  To  the  fmell  it 
is  more  agreeable  than  frankincenfe  ;  but  hath  nei- 
ther the  folubility  in  water  common  to  gums,  nor  ia 
fpirit  of  wine  common  to  refi^ns>  at  leaft  in  any  con- 
fiderable  degree.  By  thefe  properties  it  refembles 
amber  ;  which  has  induced  fome  to  think  it  a  mineral 
bitumen  refembling  that  fubftance.  In  diftillation  it 
yields  an  oil,  which  like  mineral  petrolea  is  indilTolu- 
ble  in  fpirit  of  wine.  Copal  itfelf  is  folublc  in  the  eflen- 
tial  oils,  particularly  in  that  of  lavender,  but  not  eafily 
in  the  expreflied  ones.  It  may,  however,  be  diffolved 
in  linfeed  oil  by  digeftion,  vnth  a  heat  very  little  Icf* 
than  is  fufficient  to  boil  or  decompofe  the  oil.  This- 
folution,  diluted  with  fpirit  of  turpentine,  forms  a- 
beautiful  tranfparent  varnilli,  which  when  properly 
applied,  and  flovvly  dried,  is  very  hard  and  din-able. 
This  varnifli  is  applied  to  fnuff-boxes,  tea-boards, 
and  other  utenfils.  It  preferves  and  gives  luftre  ti? 
paintings,  and  greatly  reftores  the  decayed  colours- 
of  old  pictures,  by  filling  up  the  cracks  and  rendering; 
the  furfaces  capable  of  refledling  light  more  uniformly. 

COPARCENARY,  the  fliare  or  quota  of  a  co- 
parcener. 

COPARCENERS,  (from  con  and particeps,  "part- 
ner ;"),  or  Parceners  ;  fuch  as  have  equal  portions- 
in  the  inheritance  of  their  anccftor^ 

Co. 
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Cope  Coparceners  are  fo  either  by  law  or  cuftom.  Copar- 
Co  /inha-  ^^"^''^  '^^^^  female  }  which,'  in  default 

'  of  a  male  heir,  come  equally  to  the  lands  of  their  an- 
1 .1 .  y .  .^f  ceftor?  Coparceners  by  cuftom,  are  thofe  who,  by  fome 
peculiar  cuftom  of  the  country,  challenge  equal  parts  in 
fuch  lands  ;  as  in  Kent,  by  the  cuftom  of  gavelkind. 
The  crown  of  England  is  not  fubjeft  to  coparcenary. 

COPE,  an  ecclefiaftical  ornament,  ufually  worn 
by  chanters  and  fubchanters,  when  they  officiate  in 
folemnity.  It  reaches  from  the  (houlders  to  the  feet. 
The  ancients  called  it  p/imiak. — The  word  is  alfo  ufed 
for  the  roof  or  covering  of  a  houfe,  &c. 

Cope  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  ancient  cuftom  or  tri- 
bute due  to  the  king  or  lord  of  the  foil,  out  of  the 
lead-mines  in  fome  part  of  Derbyftiirej  of  which  Man- 
love  faith  thus : 

Egrefs  and  reg;refs  to  the  kine's  highway, 
The  miners  have  ;  and  lot  and  co^e  they  pay : 
The  thirteenth  difh  of  ore  within  their  mine, 
To  the  lord,  for  lot,  they  pay  at  meafuriiig  time  ; 
Sixpence  a  load  for  cejie  the  lord  demands,^ 
And  that  is  paid  to  the  burghm::J}ers  hands. 

This  word  by  doomfday-book,  as  Mr  Hagar  hath  in- 
terpreted it,  fignifies  a  hill :  and  cope  is  taken  for  the 
fupreme  cover,  as  the  cope  of  heaven. 
COPEL.    See  Cupel. 

COPENHAGEN,  the  'capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  fituated  on  the  eaftern  ftiore  of  the  iflandof 
Zealand,  upon  a  fine  bay  of  the  Baltic  fea,  not  far 
from  the  ftrait  called  the  SoimJ.  E.  Long.  13.  o.  N. 
Lat.  55.  30. 

The  precife  date  of  the  foundation  of  this  city  is  dif- 
puted  ;  but  the  moft  probable  account  is,  that  it  took 
its  rife  from  a  caftle  built  on  the  fpot  in  the  year  1 168, 
as  a  protection  againft  the  pirates  which  at  that  time 
fwarmed  in  the  Baltic.  The  conveniency  of  the  fitua- 
tion,  and  the  fecurity  afforded  by  the  caftle,  foon  in- 
duced a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Zealand  to  refort 
thither :  but  it  was  not  diftinguiflied  by  the  royal  refi- 
dence  until  1 443 ,  during  the  reign  of  Chriftopher  of  Ba- 
varia; fince  which  period  it  has  been  gradually  enlarged 
and  beautified,  and  is  become  the  capital  of  Denmark. 

Copenhagen  is  the  beft  built  city  of  the  north  ;  for 
although  Peterft)urgh  excels  it  in  fuperb  edifices,  yet, 
as  it  contains  no  wooden  ho'ufes,  it  does  not  difplay 
that  ftriking  contraft  of  meannefs  and  magnificence, 
but  in  general  exhibits  a  more  equable  and  uniform  ap- 
pearance. The  town  is  furrounded  towards  the  land 
with  regular  ramparts  and  baftions,  a  broad  ditch  full 
of  water,  and  a  few  outworks :  its  circumference 
meafures  between  four  and  five  miles.  The  llreets  are 
well  paved,  with  a  foot-way  on  each  fide,  but  too  nar- 
row and  inconvenient  for  general  ufe.  The  greateft 
part  of  the  buildings  are  of  brick ;  and  a  few  are  of 
free-ftone  brought  from  Germany.  The  houfes  of  the 
nobility  are  in  general  fplendid,  and  conftrufted  in  the 
Italian  ftyle  of  architecture  :  the  palace,  which  was 
erected  by  Chriftian  VI.  is  a  large  pile  of  building ; 
the  front  is  of  Rone,  and  the  wings  of  brick  ftuc- 
jcoed  ;  the  fuite  of  apartments  is  princely  ;  but  the 
external  appearance  is  more  grand  than  elegant. 

The  bufy  fpirit  of  commerce  is  vifible  in  this  city, 
which  contains  about  80,000  inhabitants.  The  haven 
is  always  crowded  with  merchant  flu'ps;  and  the  ftrects 
are  interfedttd  by  broad  canals,  which  bring  the  mer- 
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chandize  clofe  to  the  warehoufes  that  line  the  quays.  Coperni- 
This  city  owes  its  principal  beauty  to  a  dreadful  fire  in  „  , 
1 728,  that  deftroyed  five  churches  and  67  ftrects,  v^^hich  cus"*" 
have  been  fince  rebuilt  in  the  modern  ftyle.    The  new  ' 
part  of  the  town,  raifed  by  the  late  King  Frederic  V. 
is  extremely  beautiful,  fcarcely  inferior  to  Bath.  It 
confifts  of  an  odtagon,  containing  four  uniform  and 
elegant  buildings  of  hewn,ftone,  and  of  four  broad 
ftreets  leading  to  it  in  oppofite  direftions.    In  the 
middle  of  the  area  ftands  an  equeftrian  ftatuc  of  Fre- 
deric V.  in  bronze,  as  big  as  life,  which  coft  80,000  1. 
The  Royal  Mufeum,  or  Cabinet  of  Rarities,  merits 
the  attention  of  travellers.    This  coUeftion,  which 
was  begun  by  Frederic  III.  is  depofited  in  eight  apart- 
ments, and  ranged  in  the  following  order :  animals, 
fhells,  minerals,  paintings,  antiquities,  medals,  drefles, 
arms  and  implements  of  the  Laplanders, 

Part  of  Copenhagen,  which  is  called  Chr'iflianjhafen^ 
Is  built  upon  the  Ifle  of  Amak,  which  generally  at- 
tracts the  curiofity  of  foreigners ;  (fee  Amak).  From 
this  place,  to  which  the  m^ain  city  is  joined  by  a  bridge, 
the  markets  are  fuppHed  with  fowl,  beef,  mutton,  veni- 
fon,  corn,  and  culinary  vegetables,  which  are  produced 
here  in  the  greateft  abundance. 

COPERNICAN,  in  general,  fomething  belonging 
to  CofERNicus.  Hence, 

Copernicj^n  Sjiflem  or  Hypothefis,  that  fyftem  of  the 
world,  wherein  the  fun  is  fuppofed  to  reft  in  the  centre, 
and  the  planets,  with  the  earth,  to  move  in  ellipfes 
round  him.    See  Copernicus. 

COPERNICUS  (Nicolaus),an  eminent  aft  ronomer. 
was  born  at  Thorn  in^^Pruflia,  Jan.  10.  1472.  He 
was  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  at  home  ; 
and  aftenvards  fent  to  -  Cracovia,  where  he  ftudied" 
philofophy  and  phyfic.  His  genius  in  the  mean  time 
was  naturally  turned  to  mathematics,  which  he  pur- 
fued  through  all  its  various  branches.  He  fet  out  for 
Italy  when  he  was  23  years  of  age  ;  but  ftaid  at  Bo- 
nonia  fome  time,  for  the  fake  of  being  with  the  cele- 
brated aftronomer  of  that  place.  Dominions  Maria ; 
whofc  converfation,  however,  and  company,  he  affec- 
ted, not  fo  much  as  a  learner,  as  an  affiftant  to  him  in 
making  his  obfervations.  From  thence  he  pafTed  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  no  fooner  arrived  than  he  was 
cenfidered  as  not  inferior  to  the  famous  Regiomonta- 
nus  ;  and  acquired  in  fhort  fo  great  a  reputation,  that 
he  w^as  chofen  profefTor  of  mathematics,  which  he 
taught  for  a  long  time  with  great  applaufe.  He  alfo 
made  fome  aftronomical  obfervations  there  about  the 
year  1500.  Returning  to  his  own  country  fome  years 
after,  lie  began  to  apply  his  vaft  knowledge  in  mathe- 
matics to  correft  the  fyftem  of  aftronomy  which  then 
prevailed.  He  fet  himfelf  to  colleft  all  the  books  " 
which  had  been  written  by  philofophers  and  aftrono- 
mers,  and  to  examine  all  the  various  hypothefes  they 
had  invented  for  the  folution  of  tlie  celeftial  pheno- 
mena ;  to  try  if  a  more  fymmetrical  order  and  confti- 
tution  of  the  parts  of  the  world  could  not  be  difco- 
vered,  and  a  more  juft  and  exquifite  harmony  in  its  mo- 
tions eftabliflicd,  than  what  the  aftronomers  of  thofe 
times  fo  cafily  admitted.  But  of  all  their  hypothefes  none 
pleafed  him  fo  well  as  thejPythagorean,  which  made 
the  fun  to  be  tlie  centre  of  the  fyftem,  and  fuppofed 
the  earth  to  move  not  only  round  the  fun,  but  round 
its  own  axis  alfo.    lie  thought  he  difcerned  much 
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Cfepernlciis, beautiful  order  and  proportion  in  this;  and  that  all 
Cophti  that  embarraflment  and  perplexity  from  epicycles  and 
excentrics,  which  attended  the  Ptolemaic  hypothefes, 
would  here  be  entirely  removed. 

This  fyftem,  then,  he  began  to  confider,  and  to  write 
upon,  when  Ae  was  about  35  years  of  age.  He  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  contemplating  the  phenomena  care- 
fully ;  in  making  mathematical  calculations ;  in  exa- 
mining the  ohfei  vations  of  the  ancients,  and  in  making 
new  ones  of  his  Own  ;  and  after  more  than  20  years 
chiefly  fpent  in  this  manner,  he  brought  his  fcheme  to 
perfedlion,  and  eftablifhed  that  fyflem  of  the  world 
which  goes  by  his  name,  and  is  now  univerfally  re- 
ceived, (fee  Astronomy,  22.)  His  fyftem,  how- 
ever, was  then  looked  upon  as  a  moft  dangerous  here- 
fy  ;  for  which  he  was  thrown  into  prifon  by  Pope 
Urban  Vlll.  and  not  fufFered  to  come  out  till  he  had 
recanted  his  opinion  ;  that  is,  till  he  had  renounced. the 
teftimony  of  his  fenfes.  He  died  the  24th  of  May 
1543,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

This  extraordinary  man  had  been  made  canon  of 
Worms  by  his  mother's  brother,  Lucas  Wazelrodius, 
who  was  bifiiop  of  that  place.  He  was  not  only  the 
greateil  of  aftronomers,  but  a  perfefl:  mafter  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues ;  to  all  which  he  joined  the 
greateft  piety  and  innocence  of  manners. 

CbPERNicus,  the  name  of  an  aftronomical  inftru- 
ment,  invented  by  Mr  Whifton,  to  exhibit  the  motion 
and  phenomena  of  the  planets,  both  primary  and  fecon- 
dary.  It  is  built  upon  the  Copernican  fyllem,  and  for 
that  reafon  called  by  his  name. 

COPHTI,  CoPHTS,  or  CoPTi,  a  name  given  to 
the  Chriitians  of  Egypt,  who  are  of  the  kt\  of  Jaco- 
bites. 

The  critics  are  extremely  divided  about  the  origin 
and  orthography  of  the  word  ;  fome  write  it  Cophti, 
ethers  Cophtites,  Cophtita;,  Copts,  8cc.  Scaliger-de- 
rives  the  name  from  Coptos,  an  anciently  celebrated 
town  of  Egypt,  the  metropolis  of  the  Thebaid.  Kir- 
cher  refutes  this  opinion,  and  maintains,  that  the  word 
originally  fignifics  "  cut"  and  "  circumfcribed and 
was  given  thefe  people  by  the  Mahometans,  by  way  of 
reproach,  becaufe  of  their  practice  of  circumciling : 
but  P*  SolHer,  another  Jefuit,  refutes  this  opinion. 
Scaliger  afterwards  changed  his  opinion,  and  derived 
the  word  from  Aiyv7rr(Sr,  the  ancient  name  of  Egpyt, 
by  retrenching  the  firll  fyllable  :  but  this  opinion,  too, 
P.  SoUier  difputes.  John  de  Leo  and  others  fay,  that 
the  Egyptians  anciently  called  their  country  Elchibth., 
ox  Cibtb,  from  Clbth  their  firft  king,  whence  Cophtite, 
&c.  others  fay  fi-om  Cobtim  fecond  king  of  Egypt. 
Vanfleb  derives  the  word  Copht  from  Copt  foa  of 
Mifraim,  grandfon  of  Noah.  All  thefe  etymologies 
■P.  Sollier  rejedls-,  on  this  principle,  that  were  they  true, 
the  Egyptians  ought  all  equally  to  be  called  Cophti ; 
whereas,  in  effeft,  none  but  the  Chriltians,  and  among 
thofe  none  but  the  Jacobites,  besr  the  name,  the 
Melchites  not  being  comprehended  under  it.  Hence 
he  choofes  to  derive  the  word  from  the  name  "JacobUe^ 
retrenching  the  liril  fyllable ;  whence,  Cobite,  Cobea, 
Copta,  and  Cophta. 

The  Cophts  have  a  patriarch  who  refides  at  Cairo, 
but  he  takes  his  title  from  Alexandria :  he  has  no 
archbifliop  under  him,  but  ii  or  12  bifliops.  The 
reft  of  the  clergy,  whether  fecular  or  regular,  is  com- 
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pofed  of  the  orders  of  St  Antomy,  St  Paul,  and  St 
Macai.us,  who  have  each  their  monafteries.  Befides  ' 
the  orders  of  priefts,  deacons,  and  fubdeacons,,  the 
Cophts  have  likcvife  archimandrites,  the  dignity 
whereof  they  confer  with  all  the  prayers  and  ceremo- 
nies of  a  itricl  ordination.  This  makes  a  confiderablc 
difference  among  the  priefts ;  and  befidcs-  the  rank 
and  authority  it  gives  them  with  regard  to  the  religi- 
ous, it  comprehends  the  degree  and  funclions  of  arch- 
priefts.  By  a  cuftom  of  600  years  (landing,  if  a  prieil 
elefted  bifliop  be  not  already  archimandrite,  that  dig- 
nity rauit  be  conferred  on  him  before  epifcopal  ordi- 
nation. The  fecond  perfon  among  the  clergy,  after 
the  patriarch,  is  the  titular  patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  who 
alfo  refides  at  Cairo,  becaufe  of  the  few  Cophts  at  Je- 
rufalem ;  he  is,  in  effeft,  little  more  than  the  bifhop 
of  Cairo ;  only  he  goes  to  Jerufalem  every  Eafler, 
and  vifits  fome  other  places  in  Palelline  near  Egypt, 
which  own  his  jurifdiftion.  To  him  belongs  the  go-- 
vernment  of  the  Cophtic  church,  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  patriarchal  fee. 

To  be  elefted  patriarch,  it  is  necefTary  the  perfon 
have  lived  all  his  life  in  continence :  it  is  he  confers 
the  biflioprics.  To  be  elecled  bifliop,  the  perfon 
mull  be  in  the  celibate  ;  or,  if  he  have  been  married, 
it  mull  not  be  above  once.  The  priefts  and  inferior 
miniilers  are  allowed  to  be  married  before  ordination  ; 
but  are  not  obliged  to  it,  as  Ludolphus  erroneoufly 
obferves.  They  have  a  great  number  of  deacons,  and 
even  confer  the  dignity  frequently  on  children.  None 
but  the  loweft  rank  among  the  people  commence  ec- 
cleiiallics;  whence  arifes  that  excelFive  ignorance  found 
among  them  :  yet  the  refpecl  of  the  laity  towards 
the  clergy  is  very  extraordinary.  Their  ofiice  is  longer 
than  the  Roman  office,  and  never  changes  in  any 
thing  :  they  have  tin  re  liturgies,  which  they  vary  oc-> 
cafionally. 

The  monaflic  life  is  in  great  efteem  among  tho 
Cophts:  to  be  admitted  into  it,  there  is  always  re- 
quired the  confent  of  the  bilhop.  The  religious 
Cophts  make  a  vow  of  perpetual  challity ;  renounce 
the  world,  and  live  v/ith  great  aufterity  in  deferts  : 
they  are  obliged  to  fleep  in  their  clothes  and  their 
girdle,  on  a  mat  ftretched  on  the  ground  ;  and  to 
proflrate  themfelves  every  evening  150  times,  with 
their  face  and  breafl  on  the  ground.  They  are  aH, 
both  men  and  women,  of  the  loweft  clafs  of  the 
people;  and  live  on  alms.  The  nunneries  are  proper- 
ly hofpitals;  and  few  enter  but  widoui  reduced  to 
beggary.     _  ^  . 

F.  Roderic  reduces  the  errors  and  opinions  of  the 
Cophts  to  the  following  heads:  i.  That  they  put 
away  their  wives,  and  efpoufe  others  while  the  firft  are 
living.  2.  That  they  have  feven  facraments  ;  viz.  bap- 
tifm,  the  eucharift, confirmation,  ordination,  faith,  faft- 
ing^  and  prayer.  3.  That  they  deny  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
proceed  from  the  Son.  4.  That  they  only  allow  of  three 
oecumenical  councils ;  that  of  Nice,  Conftantinople, 
and  Ephefus.  5.  That  they  only  allow  of  one  nature, 
will,  and  operation,  in  Jefus  Chrift,  after  the  union  of 
the  humanity  with  the  divinity.  For  their  errors  in 
difcipline,  they  may  be  reduced,  i .  To  the  praftice 
of  circumcifing  their  children  before  baptifm,  which 
has  obtained  among  them  from  the  J2th  century. 
2.  To  their  ordaining  deacons  at  five  years  of  age. 
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3,  To  their  allowing  of  marriage  In  the  fecond  degree,    were  mafters  of  the  country. 


4.  To  their  forbearing  to  eat  blood  :  to  which  fome 
add  their  belief  of  a  baptifm  by  lire,  which  they  con- 
fer by  iipplying  a  hot  iron  to  their  forehead  or  cheeks. 
— Others  palliate  thefe  errors,  and  fiiow  that  many  of 
them  are  rather  abufes  of  particular  perfons  than 
doctrines  of  the  feft.  This  feems  to  be  the  cafe  with 
regard  to  their  polygamy,  eating  of  blood,  marrying 
in  the  fecond  degree,  and  the  baptifm  of  fire  :  for  cir- 
cumcifion,  it  is  not  praftifed  as  a  ceremony  of  .reli- 
gion, nor  as  of  any  divine  appointment,  but  merely 
as  a  cuftom  which  they  derive  from  the  Ifhmael- 
itcs ;  and  which,  perhaps,  may  have  had  its  ori- 
gin from  a  view  to  health  and  decency  in  thofe  hot 
covmtries. 

The  Cophts,  at  different  times,  have  made  feveral 
reunions  with  the  Latins ;  but  always  in  appearance 
only,  and  under  fome  neceffity  of  their  affairs.  In  the 
time  of  pope  Paul  IV.  a  Syrian  was  difpatched  to 
Rome  from  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  with  letters 
to  that  pope;  wherein  he acknov.'lcdged  his  authority, 
and  promifed  obedience  ;  defiring  a  perfon  might  be 
difpatched  to  Alf-xandrla,  to  treat  about  a  re-union  of 
his  churcli  to  that  of  Rome  :  purfuant  to  which, 
Pius  IV.  fucceflor  to  Paul,  choie  F.  Roderic,  a  Jefuit, 
whom  he  difpatched  in  1 561,  in  quality  of  apoltolical 
nuncio.  But  the  Jefuit,  upon  a  conference  with  two 
Cophts  deputed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  patriarch, 
was  made  t©  know,  that  the  titles  of  father  of  fathers, 
pallor  of  pallors,  and  mafter  of  all  churches,  which 
the  patriarch  had  bellowed  on  the  pope  in  his  letters, 
were  no  more  than  mere  matters  of  civility  and  com- 
pliment ;  and  that  it  was  in  this  manner  the  patriarch 
ufed  to  write  to  his  friends  :  they  added,  that  fince 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  eftablifhrnent  of  fe- 
veral patriarchs  independent  of  one  another,  each  was 
chief  and  mafter  of  his  own  church.  This  was  the 
anfwcr  the  patriarch  gav'e  the  pope,  after  he  had  re- 
ceived a  fum  of  money  remitted  to  him  from  Rome, 
by  the  hands  of  the  Venetian  conful. 

COPHTIC,  or  Coptic,  the  language  of  the 
Cophts,  the  ancient  language  of  the  Egyptians,  mix- 
ed with  a  great  deal  of  Greek,  the  charaftcrs  it  is 
written  in  being  all  Greek.  It  has  a  form  and  con- 
ftrudtion  peculiar  to  itfelf :  it  has  no  InlleAions  of  the 
nouns  or  verbs ;  but  expreffes  number,  cafe,  gender, 
perfon,  mood,  tenfe,  and  poifeflive  pronouns,  by  letters 
and  particles  prefixed. 

F.  KIrchcr  is  the  firft  who  publifhed  a  grammar  and 
vocabulary  of  the  Cophtic.  There  is  not  known  any 
book  extant  in  the  Cophtic,  except  tranflations  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  or  of  ecclefiaftical  offices  ;  or  others 
that  have  relation  thereto,  as  dictionaries,  &c. 

The  ancient  Cophtic  is  now  no  longer  found  but 
in  books ;  the  language  now  ufed  throughout  the 
country  is  Arabic.  The  old  Cophtic,  which  Kir*her 
maintains  to  be  a  mother-tongue,  and  independent  of 
all  others,  had  been  much  altered  by  the  Greek  :  for 
befides  that  it  has  borrowed  all  its  charafters  from  the 
Greek,  with  a  very  little  variation,  a  great  number  of 
tlie  words  are  pure  Greek.  Voffms,  indeed,  aflerts, 
that  there  was  no  Cophtic  language  till  after  Egypt 
became  fabjedt  to  the  Arabs,  The  language,  accord- 
ing to  him,  is  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Arabic:  thevery 
same  thereof  not  being  in  the  world  till  after  the  Arabs 
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But  this,  M.  Simon  ob- 
ferves,  proves  nothing  ;  except  that  what  was  ancient- 
ly called  Egyptian,  has  fince  by  the  Arabs  been  called 
Cophtic,  by  a  corruption  of  fpeech.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  Arabic  words  in  tlie  Cophtic;  yet  this  by  no 
means  proves  but  that  there  was  a  language  before 
that  time,  either  Cophtic  or  Egyptian.  Pietro  de  la 
Valle  obferves,  that  the  Cophts  have  entirely  loft 
their  ancient  tongue  ;  that  it  is  now  no  longer  under- 
ftood  among  them  ;  that  they  have  nothing  extant 
therein  but  fome  facred  books  ;  and  that  they  ftill  fay 
mafs  in  it. 

All  their  other  books  have  been  tranflated  into 
Arabic,  which  is  their  vulgar  tongue  ;  and  this  has  oc- 
cafioned  the  originals  to  be  loft  :  it  is  added,  that  they 
rehearfe  the  epiftles  and  gofpels  in  the  mafs  twice  ; 
once  in  Arabic  and  once  in  Cophtic.  Indeed,  if  we 
believe  F.  Vanfleb,  the  Cophts  fay  the  mafs  in  Arabic, 
all  but  the  epiftles  and  gofpels,  which  they  rehearfe 
both  in  that  and  Cophtic. 

Cophtic  Bible.    See  Bible. 

Cophtic  Liturgies  are  three  ;  one  attributed  to  Bafil, 
another  to  St  Gregory,  and  the  third  to  Cyril :  they 
are  tranflated  into  Arabic  for  the  ufe  of  the  priefb 
and  people. 

COPIATA,  under  the  weflern  empire,  a  grave-dig- 
ger. In  the  firfl  ages  of  the  church  there  were  clerks 
deftined  for  this  employment.  In  the  year  357,  Con- 
ftautlne  made  a  law  in  favour  of  the  priefts  copiata;, 
i.  e.  of  thofe  who  had  the  care  of  interments  ;  where- 
by he  exempts  them  from  the  luftral  contribution 
which  all  other  traders  paid.  It  was  under  him  alfo 
that  they  firft  began  to  be  c^Xltd  copiata,  q.  d.  clerks 
deftined  for  bodily  labour,  from  ^.o-rog,  or  xmtii^fcindo, 
C£do,ferio,  "  I  cut,  beat,"  &c.  Before  that  time  they 
were  called  decani  and  kciicarii;  perhaps  becaufe  they 
were  divided  by  decads  or  tens,  each  whereof  had  a 
bier  or  litter  for  the  carriage  of  the  dead  bodies.  Their 
place  among  the  clerks  was  the  next  in  order  before 
the  chantors. 

COPING  of  a  wall,  the  top  or  cover  of  a  wall,  made 
Hoping  to  carry  off  the  water. 

Coping  over,  in  carpentry,  a  fort  of  hanging  over, 
not  fquare  to  its  upright,  but  bevelling  on  its  under 
fide  till  it  end  in  an  edge. 

COPIST,  in  diplomatic  fclence,  fignifies  a  tran- 
fci  iber  or  copier  of  deeds,  books,  &c. 

COPPA,  in  law,  a  cop  or  cock  of  grafs,  hay,  or 
corn,  divided  into  titheable  portions ;  as  the  tenth 
cock,  &c.  This  word  in  flriftnefs  denotes  the  ga- 
thering or  laying  up  the  corn  in  cops  or  heaps,  as  the 
method  is  for  barley  or  oats,  &c.  not  bound  up,  that  it 
may  be  the  more  fairly  and  juflly  tithed  :  and  in  Kent 
they  ftill  retain  the  word,  a:  cop  or  cap  of  hay,  ilraw, 
&c. 

COPPEL.    See  Cupel. 

COPPER,  the  finefl  of  the  imperfeft  metals,  called 
by  the  alchemifts  Venus,  on  account  of  its  facility  of 
uniting  with  a  great  number  of  different  metallic  fub- 
ftances.  Its  colour,  when  pure,  is  pale  red,  and  its 
fpeclfic  gravity  from  8.7  to  9.3,  which  depends  not 
only  on  its  degree  of  purity,  but  alfo  on  its  condenfa- 
tion  by  hammering.  The  fpeclfic  gravity  of  Japan 
copper  is  to  water  as  9000  to  1000  ;  but  that  ot  the 
Swedifh  kinds  only  as  8784  or  8843 — colour, 

whea- 
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Copiier.  when  clean,  is  very  brilliant,  but  it  is  extremely  liable 
" "  V  '  — '  to  tarnifli.    It  has  a' difagreeable  ffiiell,  very  percep- 
tible on  friftion  or  on  being  heated :  its  tafte  is  styp- 
tic and  naufeous,  but  lefs  perceptible  than  that  of  iron. 
,  Its  tenacity,  diidlility,  and  hardnefs,  are  very  confider- 

able,  and  its  elallicity  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other 
metal  except  Iteel.  From  this  lad  quality  mafles  of 
the  metal  emit  a  loud  and  lafting  found  when  ilrittk; 
and  this  more  efpecially  when  cafb  into  a  proper  form, 
viz.  fuch  an  one  as  may  make  the  metal  vibrate  in  the 
moil  fimple  manner  poffible.  Thus,  if  call  into  the 
hollow  form  of  a  bell,  without  any  cracks  or  imper- 
fections, an  uniform  tone  will  be  produced  by  it ;  or 
at  lead  the  tones  produced  by  the  ftroke  will  confill 
of  a  fingle  predominant  one,  and  of  others  that  have 
an  agreement  tvith  it.  When  broken  by  often  bend- 
ing backward  and  forward,  it  appears  internally  of  a 
dull  red  colour,  without  any  brightnefs,  and  of  a  fine 
granulated  texture  ;  not  ill  refembling,  as  Cramer  ob- 
ferves,  fome  kinds  of  earthen  ware.  It  continues 
malleable  in  a  red  heat,  and  in  this  ftate  extends  much 
more  eafily  than  when  cold  ;  but  has  not  that  valuable 
quality  of  iron,  by  which  two  pieces  cohere  together 
when  heated  to  a'  great  degree.  In  a  heat  far  below 
ignition,  the  fuiface  of  a  piece  of  polifhed  copper  be- 
comes covered  with  various  ranges  of  prifmatic  co- 
lours ;  the  red  of  each  order  being  neareft  to  the  end 
which  has  been  moil  heated.  Reduced  to  a  fine  pow- 
der, or  even  to  filings,  and  thrown  acrofs  a  flame,  it  pro- 
duces blue  or  green  colours,  whence  its  ufe  in  fire- 
works. It  requires  a -fierce  heat  to  melt  it ;  lefs,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Wedgewood,  than  gold  or  filver  *,  but 
more  according  to  fome  other  metallurgills. — It  is  re- 
markably impatient  of  moifture  when  in  a  ftate  of  fu- 
fion  ;  and  the  contadl  even  of  a  very  fmall  quantity  of 
water  will  caufe  a  vail  mafs  of  melted  metal  to  be 
thrown  about  with  incredible  violence,  to  the  immi- 
nent danger  not  only  of  the  byllandersbut  even  of  the 
ilrongeil  furnaces  and  buildings.  Efteils  of  this  kind 
are  faid  to  have  been  produced  by  fo  flight  a  caufe  as  the 
workmen  fpitting  In  a  furnace  full  of  melted  copper. 

Copper  is  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  the 
following  ftates. 

,  I.  Native  copper,  having  the  red  colour,  the  mal- 
leability, and  all  the  other  properties  of  the  metal. 
It  is  diilingulflied,  fays  Mr  Fourcroy,  into  two 
kinds  ;  copper  of  the  firft  formation  and  copper  of 
the  fecond  formation  or  cementation.  The  copper 
of  the  firft  formation  is  difperfed  in  laminae,  or  fibres, 
in  gangue  almoft  always  quartzofe  ;  fome  of  its  cry- 
ilals  refemble  a  kind  of  vegetation,  but  other  fpcci- 
mens  are  in  maffes  or  grains.  Copper  of  cementation 
is  commonly  in  grains  or  fuperficial  laminae,  on  ftones 
or  on  iron  :  this  latl  appears  to  have  been  depofited 
in  waters  containing  vitriol  of  copper  which  has  been 
precipitated  by  iron.  Native  copper  Is  found  in  many' 
places  of  Europe  ;  particularly  in  various  parts  of 
Scotland,  England,  and  Wales;  at  St  Bell  in  Lyons; 
at  Norberg  in  Sweden,  and  Newfol  in  Hungary.  It 
is  alfo  to  be  met  with  in  feveral  parts  of  America. — 
Mr  Kirwan  fays,  it  is  met  with  either  of  Its  own  pe- 
culiar colour  or  blackifh  or  grey  ;  and  that  either  in 
grains  or  In  large  fiiapelefs  folid  lumps ;  In  a  foliated, 
capillaiy,  or  arborefcent  form,  or  cryftiallized  in  qua- 
drangular pyramids,  in  or  on  clay,  chilhis,  quartz,  fluors, 
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zeolytes,  &c.  He  accounts  for  its  origin  by  fuppofing  Copper- 
it  to  have  been  originally  precipitated  by  iron  from  — v""^ 
waters  which  held  it  In  folutlon,  which  is  the  pureft 
fort :  but  in  many  cafes  It  could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced In  that  manner  ;  and  then  this  fort  Is  never 
very  pure,  but  mixed  with  gold,  filver,  or  Iron,  or 
with  fulphur ;  which  lall  combination  is  called  black 
copper. 

Native  copper  Is  found  In  very  confiderable  quan- 
titles  at  Cape  Lizard  In  Cornwall  :  It  is  formed  Into 
threads  or  branches,  and  lies  in  veins  of  fome  thlck- 
nefs,  contained  In  blackifh  ferpentine  mixed  w^Ith 
brownllh  red,  and  covered  externally  with  a  grcenifix 
nephrites,  partly  adherent  to  It  and  partly  loofe. 
Native  copper,  In  large  lumps,  has  alfo  been  found  in 
the  fame  rocks  :  but  a  more  confiderable  quantity  Is 
found  at  Huel  Virgin  in  the  fame  county.  Here  It 
fiioots  into  various  branches  and  In  various  direftions : 
the  pieces  feem  to  be  formed  of  fniall  rhomboidal 
cryflals  Interfperfed  with  quartz,  the  Imprellions  of 
which  are  to  be  feen  In  the  copper  Itfelf ;  from  v/hcncc 
we  might  conclude  that  the  quartz  cxilled  before  the 
metal.  Some  of  thefe  lumps  of  native  copper  have 
been  found  In  this  fpot  that  weighed  from  20  to  30 
pounds  ;  and  in  the  month  of  March  1785  there  were 
no  lofs  than  28  millions  of  pounds  of  rich  copper  ore 
extrafted  from  this  mine.  At  a  place  called  Caiar- 
rach,  contiguous  to  Huel  Virgin,  fome  cryftallized  na- 
tive copper  has  been  found,  with  the  tranfparent  vitre- 
ous copper  ore,  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  cryftallized 
In  octahedrons  of  a  ruby  colour;  though  the  latter 
now  begins  to  be  very  fcarce.  Near  this  place  alfo  a 
compaft  native  copper  is  found  In  lumps  of  a  fpheri- 
cal  form  ;  the  copper  either  ftlll  in  Its  metallic  form, 
or  beginning  to  be  transformed  into  red  copper-glafs, 
imbedded  in  decayed  granite.  Native  copper  of  a 
tender  and  mofs-like  form,  united  to  vitreous  ruby 
copper-ore,  cryftallized  In  rhombs,  Is  found  in  the 
clifts  of  the  mountains  compofed  of  killas,  near  Pol- 
dry. — An  Indurated  iron-clay  has  lately  been  found 
under  the  furface  of  the  fea  in  the  Faro  Ifles,  in  which 
there  is  fcattered  a  zeolite  with  native  copper. 

II.  Mineralized  by  fixed  air  ;  of  v/hich  there  are  fe-  Difr.rrnt 
veral  varieties.  I.  Red  copper,  or  hepatic  ore  of  cop-  ores  mine- 
per.  This  is  known  by  Its  red  dullcy  colour,  fimilar  ""^''^^'^.'^"^ 
to  that  of  the  fcales  beat  off  from  copper  by  hammer-  ^'^^'^ 
ing.  It  is  feldom  met  with,  and  then  Is  generally 
mixed  with  native  copper  and  mountain  green.  Some- 
times It  is  cryftallized  in  oclahedrons  or  filky  fibres, 
and  is  called Jlo'wers  of  copper.  Mr  Kirwan  fays,  that 
it  is  fometimes  met  with  in  a  loofe  form,  and  generally 
called  copper  ochre  ;  but  Is  ufually  of  a  moderate  hard- 
nefs, though  brittle  ;  fometlmes  cryftallized  and  tranf- 
parent, either  in  a  capillary  form,  or  in  cubes,  prifms,or 
pyramids  :  it  eff^ervefces  with  acids,  and  is  found  In 
Scotland,  England,  and  Germany.  According  to 
Mr  Fontana,  100  parts  of  it  contain  73  of  copper,  26 
of  fixed  air,  and  one  of  water.  Mr  Kirwan  diftln- 
guifiies  the  hepatic  ore  as  being  of  a  brown  colour. 
It  "contains  a' variable  proportion  of  iron  or  pyrites, 
and  fometlmes  fulphurated  copper  ;  and  hence  affords 
from  20  to  50  per  cent,  of  copper,  ft  is  often  ir'idefcenC* 
(we  fuppofe  Ihowing  the  colours  of  the  rainbow). 
2.  Earthy  copper,  mountain-green,  green  chryfocoUa  or 
malachite.  The  laft,  according  to  Mr  Kirwan,  looks  like 
3  I  2  green 
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green  jafper,  but  kfs  hard,  and  does  not  ftrlke  fire 
with  Heel,  is  of  a  radiated* or  equable  texture,  gene- 
rally of  an  oval  form,  and  the  lize  of  an  egg,  but 
fometimes  forming  capillary  filaments.  Mufchen- 
brook  fixes  its  fpecific  gravity  from  3.5  to  3.994.  It 
is  fometimes  mixed  with  calcareous  earth  and  gypfum. 
According  to  Mr  Fontaua,  100  parts  of  the  pureft 
fort  contain  75  of  copper  and  25  of  aerial  acid  and 
water.  Mountain  green  is  generally  foulid  in  a  loofe 
and  friable  ftate,  rarely  cryftallized  and  indurated,  of- 
ten mixed  with  calcareous  earth,  iron,  and  fome  arfe- 
iiic.  An  hundred  parts  of  the  pureft  kind  contain  72 
of  copper,  22  of  aerial  acid,  and  6  of  water. 

A  compaft  green  copper  ore,  like  malachite,  mix- 
ed with  grey  copper  ore,  and  likewife  green  velvet-like 
copper  in  the  form  of  bunches,  are  found  at  Huel 
Virgin  in  Cornwall.  At  Carrarach,  in  the  fam.e  coun- 
ty, is  found  alfo  an  amorphous  green  copper  ore,  on 
a  decayed  granite ;  and  at  St  Menan,  the  fame  is 
found  ftratified  betwixt  quartz,  and  covered  vAth  a 
brownifli  iron.  Cronftedt  informs  us,  that  both  the 
green  and  blue  colours  of  copper  ores  depend  on  a 
menftruum,  and  therefore  may  be  often  edulcorated 
or  wafhed  away.  In  Saalfield  they  find  alfo  a  fort  of 
green,  fomewhat  indurated,  calcareous  fubftance,  con- 
taining copper :  this,  when  broken,  looks  fat,  and 
fomewhat  Ihining ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  refembles 
a  jafper.  It  is  there  very  improperly  called  a  green 
copper  ghjs-orc.  Good  copper  is  made  of  it ;  and, 
with  a  phlogiftic  fubftance,  without  being  uftulated, 
it  forms  a  kind  of  bell-metal  fit  for  being  employed 
^  for  that  purpofc. 
Malachite.  The  malachite,  according  to  Mr  Fourcroy,  is  fre- 
quently found  in  Siberia,  compofing  beds,  fome  of 
which  reprefent  nipples  of  various  magnitudes.  Some 
Cpecimens  are  compofed  of  needles,  converging  towards 
a  common  centre.  The  grain  of  malachite  is  fufticient- 
ly  hard  to  take  a  fine  polifh,  and  is  therefore  formed 
into  toys  of  different  kinds  ;  but  as  It  is  frequently 
porous  and  full  of  unequal  cavities,  the  folid  pieces  of 
a  certain  fize  are  reckoned  valuable.  The  ftrata  in 
which  it  is  found  are  often  of  different  fhades  of  green. 
The  mountain  green  is  a  true  ochre  of  copper,  of  a 
more  or  lefs  deep  green,  not  heavy,  and  unequally  dif- 
tributed  on  its  gangue  :  it  appears  to  be  combined 
with  the  cretaceous  acid.  There  are  two  varieties  be- 
fides  the  malachite,  t/z.  the  fimple  mountain  green, 
and  that  which  is  cryftallized,  or  the  filky  copper  ore 
qf  China.  It  15  common  in  the  Hartz,  and  likewife 
in  China.  It  is  very  pure,  and  cryftallized  in  long 
filky  bundles  of  confiderable  folidity.  To  thefe  three 
ftates,  fays  Mr  Foureroy,  we  may  add  a  beautiful  green 
fand,  brought  by  M.  Dombey  from  Peru,  wliich  ap- 
pears to  be  a  calx  of  this  metal  mixed  with,  fand,  and 
^        containing  a  fmall  quantity  of  muriatic  acid. 

3.  The  third  variety  of  this  fpecies  is  the  mountain- 
blue,  or  blue  chryfocolla.  This,  according  to  M. 
Fourcroy,  is  a  calx  of  copper  of  a  deep  blue  colour, 
fometimes  regularly  formed  in  rhomboidal  prifmatic 
cryllals  of  a  fine  blue,  in.  which  cafe  it  is- called  azure 
of  copper.  *'  AU  thefe  calces  of  copper  (fays  he) 
appear  to  have  been  precipitated  from  vitriolic  folu- 
tions  of  copper,  by  the  intermedium  of  calcareous 
earths  through  which  the  waters  have  tranfuded.  M. 
Sage  coiifiders  thefe  blue  copper  ores  as  corabiaations 
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of  copper  with  the  volatile  alkali  ;  from  which  he  af- 
fiims  tint  they  differ  only  in  their  degree  of  folubility;  "  v  --^ 
he  likex^ife  thinks  that  the  malachites  is  produced  from 
this  blue,  which  he  calls  tranfparent  azure  copper  ore; 
but  moft  mineralogifts  are  of  a  difl"erent  opinion.'' 
Mr  Kirvvan  tells  us,  that  100  parts  of  this  ore  con- 
tain abcut  69  of  copper,  29  of  aerial  acid,  and  2  of 
water.  Mr  Morveau,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Dijo.i  for  1782,  has  fiiown,  that  the  calces  of  cop- 
per ore  determined  to  a  blue  rather  than  a  green  co- 
lour, by  a  greater  proportion  of  phlogifton.  7 

III.  Cupreous  ftones.  Thefe  are  the  turquolfe  and  /<j-Tiirquoirc 
pis  armeiiis.    The  former  of  thefe  is  improperly  called  ^""^  '^P^^ 
a  ftone,  being  the  tooth  of  an  animal  penetrated  by 

the  blue  calx  of  copper.  It  lofes  its  colour  when  heat- 
ed ;  is  opaque,  of  a  lamellar  texture,  and  fafceptible 
of  a  fine  polifn  ;  ito  fpecific  gravity  from  2.5  to  2,908; 
fome  are  of  a  deep  blue,  fome  more  white,.and  be- 
come deeper  when  heated.  They  are  found  in  Per- 
fia  and  in  Languedoc  in  France ;  the  copper  may  be 
extrafted  from  them  by  diftilled  vinegar.  Reaumur  in- 
forms us,  Mem.  Par.  1 7 1 5,  that  nitrous  acid  will  not  dif- 
folve  thePerfianturquoife, though  it  will  that  of  France. 
The  lapis  armenus  has  calcareous  earth  or  gypfum  for 
its  baft ;  whence  it  fometimes  effervefces  with  acids 
and  fonetimes  not.  It  is  ufed  in  painting,  when 
ground  to  a  fine  powder,  under  the  name  of  Bice. 
To  thefe  Mr  Fourcroy  adds  "  copper  mineralized  by 
the  muriatic  acid  and  united  to  ciay."  This  ore  has 
been  confounded  v.'ith  talc  ;  and  it  was  expofed  to  fale 
at  Paris,  in  the  year  1784,  under  the  name  of  green 
mica.  It  confifts  of  fmall  beautifully  green  cryftals, 
or.  fmall  brilliant  fcales.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr 
Forfter  in  the  mines  of  John  Georgenftadt ;  the  green 
cupreous  fand  of  Peru  already  mentioned,  perhaps  be- 
longs to  the  fame  clafs.  g 

IV.  Copper  mineralized  by  fulphur,  with  fcarce  any  Copper  mi- 
iron,  improperly  called  vitreous  copper  ore.    This  is  "^^raiized 
of  a  deep  violet  grey,  greenifli  brown,  or  liver  colour ;  ^'^^^'i^^'^* 
melting  with  a  very  gtntle  heat,  ponderous,  fometimes 
flexible,  and  always  yielding  to  the  knife.    When  bro.- 

ken  it  appears  of  a  bright  golden  colour.  It  is  fome- 
times found  in  ftiapelefs  maffes,  fometimes  regularly: 
cryftallized ;  is  much  more  fufible  than  pure  copper, 
and  has  a  fpecific  gravity  from  4.81  to  5.338.  It  is 
found  in  mines  of  other  copper  ores,  in  limeftone, 
fpar,  quartz,  mica,  and  clay  :  it  is  the  richeft  of  all  the 
copper  ores  ;  affording  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  cop- 
per, 10  or  12  of.  fulphur,  and  a  fmall  proportion  of 
ii-on. 

V.  Copper  mineralized  by  fulphur  with  a  large  pro-wiih  a 
portion  of  iron,  azure  copper  ore  ;,  does  not  differ  from  large  pro- 
the  preceding  but  in  the  quantity  of  iron  It  contains,  f'^tion  of 
which  fometimes  amounts  to       per  cent.    It  yields 

50  or  60  pounds  of  copper  ^er  hundred,  the  reft  being 
fulphur.  The  lefs  Iron  this  ore  contains,,  the  richer  it 
Is  In  copper ;  and  it  has  by  many  been  confounded 
with  indurated  mountain  blue.  jq 

VL  Copper  mineralized  by  fulphur,  withmueh  iron.  Yellow  cop. 
the  yellow  copper  ore,  or  yellow  pyrites.  The  colour  P'^f. 
of  this  is  yellow,  or  yellow  mixed  with  red  or  green, 
or  variegated  like  a  pigeon's  neck  ;  It  Is  Inferior  In 
hardnefs  to  the  other  pyrites,  not  readily  giving  fire 
with  fteel  as  they  do.  It  Is  fometimes  found  cryftaU 
lized,  aud  fonietiraes  in  ftiapelefs  maffes ;  Its  fpecific 

gravity. 
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Copper,  gravity  is  about  4.16.  It  occurs  both  ift  feparate  maf- 
— '  fes  and  embodied  in  (toni.s,  bei:ig  the  moil  common 
of  all  the  copper  ores.  Tlie  cryitallized  kind  afTords 
leaft  metal,  containing  only  from  4  to  8  per  cent,  the 
remainder  being  chiefly  iron.  It  is  generally  reddifh, 
and  is  in  faft  only  a  martial  pyrites  with  a  fmall  por- 
tion of  copper  ;  the  greenifh  yellow  contains  moil  ful- 
phur,  and  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  copper;  the  pure 
yellow  contains  moft  copper,  viz.  from  20  to  per 
cent.  "  The  cupreous  pyrites  (fays  M.  Fourcroy)  of- 
ten prefent  very  brilliant  blue  or  violet  colours  at  their 
furface,  which  are  produced  by  the  decompofition  of 
their  principles  :  they  are  then  called  chatoyant  ores  of 
copper,  or  ores  refembling  the  peacock's  tail :  they 
commonly  contain  a  large  quantity  of  fulphur,  a  fmall 
quantity  of  iron,  and  are  not  rich  in  copper  ;  fuch  are 
the  ores  of  Derbyfhire  in  England,  fome  of  thofe  of 
St  Bell  in  Lyons,  and  many  ores  of  Alfatia,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  Caulenbach  and  Feldens." 

VII.  Copper  united  to  fulphur,  avfenic,  iron,  and  a 
fmall  quantity  of  filver.    This  is  called  arfenical  or 

copper  ore.  g^-gy  copper  ore,  and  "Is  of  a  white,  grey,  or  brown 
colour  ;  of  moderate  hardnefs,  very  brittle,  fometimes 
eryftallizcd,  and  often  of  an  indeterminate  figure.  It 
is  very  difficult  of  fufion,  and  more  ponderous  than 
the  former.  It  contains  from  35  to  60  per  cent,  of 
copper  ;  the  brown  is  the  richeft  in  copper  ;  the  white 
or  grey  contains  moft  arfenic  ;  and  if  the  filver  it  con- 
tains exceed  i  or  2  per  cent,  it  is  called  grey  filver  ore. 
It  is  found  embodied  in  all  forts  of  ilones,  and  mixed 
with  other  copper  ores,  as  well  as  with  the  ores  of  o- 
ther  metals. 

A  great  variety  of  fulphurated  copper  ores  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  viz.  a  whitilh-grey 
ore  cryitallized  in  fmall  triangular  and  quadrangular, 
pyramids,  with  truncated  points,  is  found  along  with 
the  folid  copper  ore  at  Poidice  and-  Dolcoth  :  but  the 
richcfl  are  the  folid  grey  ones  found  in  vai-ious  places;: 
fome  of  which  may  be  cut  with  a  knife  like  the  foft 
vitreous  filver  ore.  The  moHfremarkable  of  the  yellow, 
ores  is  the  ftaladlitlcal  ore,,  of  an  hemifpherical  form, 
called  run- yellow -copper.,  often  variegated  with  different 
colours.  A  compaA  red  glaffy  copper- ore,  covered 
with  mountain  green,  or  green  copper,  and  with  cal- 
ciform  copper  of  a  vermilion  red  colour,  is  found  in- 
eryflaUized  quartz,  mixed  with  tender  green  mica.  We 
alfo  meet  with  an  olive-green-coloured  copper  ore  whi.ch- 
is  arfenical,  and  cryftalhzed  into  tender  fpiculae  of  a- 
bout  three  lines  long,  ftanding  up  ftraight,  either  fingle 
or  fafciculated,  or  radiated,  found  on  the  granitical 
mountain  at  Garrarach.  Thefe  cryflals  mek  before 
the  blow-pipe  with  an  arfenical  fmoke,  and  afterwards 
melt,  forming  a  button  of  a  grey  colour,  which,  on 
being  melted  again  with  borax,  foon  produces  a  very 
pure  copper.  Another  kind  of  arfenical  cupreous  cry- 
flals are  likewife  met  with  in  the  form  of  green  cubes 
run  together,  with  fmooth  and  fliining  furfaces,  upon 
grey  copper^ore,  in  a  mafs  of  cryftallized  compact 
quartz,  with  various  ci-yflals  in  itfelf ;  and  greatly  re- 
fembling fmall  cubes  of  fhior.. 

VIII.  Copper  mineralized  by  fulphur  andarfenic  with 
zinc  and  iron ;  brovm  or  blendofe  copper  ore.  Mr 
Monnet  found  this  ore  only  at  Catherineberg  in  Bohe- 
mia ;  it  is  brown,  granulated,  and  veiy  hard,  and 
contains  from  18  to  ^q.per  cent,  of  copper. 


Brown  »r 
blendofe 
copper  ore 


This  kind  of  core  may  be  analyfed  in  the  liquid  way  Copper, 
by  foluticn  in  niitrous  acid,  and  precipitation  of  the  v  ' 
copper  by  iron.  The  iron  and  zinc  are  precipitated 
by  the  PrufTian  alkali ;  the  precipitate  is  then  calcined 
and  rediffolvcd  iin  nitrous  acid,  and  the  folution  eva- 
porated to  drynefs.  The  iron  being  thus  dephlogif- 
ticated,  becomes  infoluble  in  the  nitrous  acid,  but  the 
calx  of  zinc  is  redifrolved,and  again  precipitated  by  the 
PrufTian  alkali.  An  hundred  grains  of  this  precipitate 
are  equivalent  tO)  20  of  zinc  in  its  metallic  flate  ;  and 
100 -grains  of  dephlogiilicated  iron  are  equivalent  to 
73t  of  iron  in  its  metallic  ftate. 

IX.  Argillaceous  fchiflofe,  or  flaty  copper  ore,  feems  Slaty  cop- 
to  con  fill  of  the  vitreous  copper  ore  intimately  com- per  ore. 
bincd  with  fchiitus,  and  not  barely  difperfed  through 

it  in  vifible  partiicles  :  it  is  of  a  brown  or  black  colour, 
lamellar  texture,  and  very  heavy  ;  affording  from  6  to 
10  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  is  of  difficult  fafion>  un- 
lefs  limeftone  be  added.  It  contains  a  little  bitumen, 
calcareons  earth,  and  iron. 

X.  Bituminous  copper  ore  is  a  kind  of  pitcoal  Bituminoas 
found  in  Sweden.    It  burns  with  little  or  no  flame, 

but  leaves  afhes  from  w^hich  copper  is  extrafted.  15 

XL  Black  copper  ore,  of  the  colour  of  pitch.  Mr  Black  cop- 
Gellert  denominates  it  copper  ore  in  fcoriae  :  it  is  a  P^"^ 
rcfiduum  of  the  deccmpolition  of  the  yellow  and  grey 
copper  ores  which  contain  neither  fulphur  nor  arfenic, 
anid  approaches  to  the  flate  of  malachite  ;  it  has  a 
black  ihining  appearance  like  pitch.  ,5 

XJI.  Copper  united  to  fulphur  and  arfenic  contain-  Antinionial: 
ing  antimony,  or  antimonial  copper  ore,  is  mentioned oi'e. 
by  Mr  Sage  in  his  Elements  of  Mineralogy.    It  is 
grey,  and  bright  in  its  frafture  like  antimony,  and- 
contains  from  14  to  20  per  cent.  of.  metal. 

XIIL  Copper  difTolved  by  the  vitriolic  acid<  In  the- 
year  1673,  our  countryman  Dr  Brown  vifited  a  fa- 
mous copper-mine  at  Hern-grundt,  about  feven  Eng- 
lifli  miles  from  Newfol  in  the  Upper  Hungary  ;  and; 
he  informs  us,  that  there  he  faw  two  fprings,  called  the 
Old  'Ai\<.\  Nenu  Ztmnt)  which  turned  iron  to  copper,  as 
it  is  vulgarly  faid.  But  the  cafe  is,  that  the  iron  is 
difTolved  by  the  vitriohc  acid  of  this  fpring- water,  and 
the  copper  is  precipitated  in  its  metallic  form  in  the  place 
of  the  iron.  It  has  been  the  cuftom  in  Germany  for 
fome  centuries  to  colledl  the  copper  contained  in  thefe 
waters,  by  filling  with  them  fome  pits  made  purpofely 
for  this  operation.  Old  iron  is  thrown  in,  and  being 
difTolved  by  the  acid,  is  fufpended  in  the  water,  whilfl 
the  copper  is  precipitated:  the  mud  being  raked ^ 
out,  is  melted  afterwards  in  a  furnace,  and  a  very 
fine  copper  is  produced;  from  100  tons  of  iron,  84- 
and  fometimes  90  tons  of  fine  copper  is  thus  pro- 
duced. 

But  although  this  method  of  obtaining  copper  has' 
been  long  praftifed  in  Germany,  yet  it  is  but  of  late 
years,  fays  Bilhop  Watfon  (p,  2 3 8.  of  the  firfl  volume- 
of  his  EfTays),  that  any  fuccefsful  attempts  of  this, 
kind  have  been  made  either  in  England  or  Ireland.  Ini 
this  laft,  at  leaft,  it  was  quite  owing  to  an  accident. 
There  are  the  very  celebrated  copper-mines  at  Arklow,, 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow  in  Ireland  ;  and  from  thefe 
mines  ifTues  a  great  quantity  of  water,  ftrongly  impreg-- 
nated  with  vitriol  of  copper.  One  df  the  workmen; 
having  accidentally  left  an  iron  fhovel  in  this  water, . 
he  found  it  fome  weeks  after  fo  incrufled  with  a  coat' 
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Copf  er.   of  copper,  that  it  was  thought  to  be  changed  into 
•  "  copper. 

The  proprietors  of  the  mines,  in  purfuance  of  this 
hint,  made  proper  pits  and  receptacles  for  the  water  ; 
and  have  obtained,  by  means  of  foft  iron  bars  put  in- 
to them,  fuch  quantities  of  copper,  that  thefe  itreama 
are  now  of  as  much  confequence  as  the  mines  them- 
felves.  One  ton  of  iron  produces  near  two  tons  of 
copper  mud;  and  each  ton  of  mud  produces,  when 
melted,  16  hundred  weight  of  copper,  which  fells  for 
Xi.  10  Sterling  a  ton  more  than  the  copper  which  is 
fluxed  from  the  ore. 

There  is  in  the  ifle  of  Anglefcy,  on  the  coaft  of 
North  Wales,  a  mountain  called  Paris,  which  abounds 
in  copper-ore,  the  bed  of  ore  being  above  40  feet  in 
thicknefs.  The  lefTees  of  this  mine  annually  raife  from 
fix  to  feven  thoufand  tons  of  merchantable  ore,  and 
daily  employ  above  40  furnaces  in  frnelting  it.  This 
ore  contains  a  great  quantity  of  fulphur,  which  muft  be 
feparated  by  toalting  before  it  can  be  fluxed  into  cop- 
per. The  phlogifton,  with  part  of  the  vitriolic  acid, 
is  difperfed  into  the  air  by  the  force  of  the  fire  ;  another 
part  of  the  acid  attacks  and  difTolves  fuch  a  quantity 
of  the  copper,  that  the  water  in  which  the  roalted  ore 
is  walhed  (by  means  of  old  iron  immerfed  in  it  ac- 
cording to  the  German  method)  produces  great  quan- 
tities of  fine  copper,  fo  that  the  proprietors  have  there 
obtained  in  one  year  near  100  tons  of  the  copper  pre- 
cipitated from  this  water. 

If  this  water  was  afterwards  evaporated,  it  would 
yield  green  vitriol  or  vitriolated  iron,  at  nearly  the  rate 
•of  200  tons  of  vitriol  for  each  hundred  ton  of  iron  at 
leaft  ;  which,  at  the  rate  of  L.  3  Sterling  ^er  ton,  might 
perhaps  produce  very  good  profit  to  the  undertakers, 
if  any  fhould  fettle  fuch  a  manufa<fture  there. 

Befides  the  celebrated  copper-mines  at  Arklow  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow  in  Ireland,  there  are  no  Icfs 
than  feventeen  diflFerent  places  in  Britain  in  which 
copper-mines  are  found,  as  mentioned  by  Dr  Camp- 
bell in  the  2d  vol.  p.  44.  of  his  Political  Survey  of  Bri- 
tain. Thefe  are  Cardiganfliire,  Chefiiire,  Cornwall, 
Cumberland,  Derbyfliire,  Devonfhire,  Lancafhire,  Ifle 
of  Man,  Northumberland,  Shropfhire,  Somerfetfhire, 
Staffordfliire,  Yorkfliire,  Wales,  Warwicklhire,  Weil- 
nioreland,  and  North  Britain  :  fome  that  are  worked 
at  this  time  give  fuch  large  products  of  this  metal, 
that  the  opening  more  copper-mines  , in  this  ifland  would 
probably  affedt  the  copper-trade  of  Europe  in  a  very 
confiderable  manner.  The  Edon  mine,  In  the  eftate 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonfliire,  on  the  frontiers  of  Der- 
by fhire,  but  properly  fituated  in  the  county  of  Staf- 
fordihire,  produces  at  leafl.  300  tons  of  copper^fr  an- 
num. That  of  the  mountain  called  Paris,  in  the  ifland 
of  Anglefey,  whofe  bed  of  ore  is  about  40  feet  in 
thicknefs,  produces  about  1500  tons  of  copper  in  the 
year  ;  and  the  copper-mines  of  Cornwall  produce  no 
lefs  than  4000  tons  in  the  fame  period.  Mr  Jarj,  who 
vifited  thefe  mines  in  the  year  1770,  found,  upon  cal- 
culation, that  tlie  annual  produce  of  thefe  mines  a- 
mounted  to  L.  140,000  Sterling;  and  M.  H.  Klaproth, 
in  his  Oblervations  on  the  Foffils  of  Cornwall,  jutt 
publilhed  (in  1787),  alTerts  that  this  account  is  not 
an  exaggerated  one. 

Copper  is  puriiicd  with  lef$  difficulty  than  iron  j  and 


its  goodnefs  is  judged  of  by  the  bright  rednefs  of  Its  Copper, 
colour.  ' 

The  impurity  of  copper  proceeds  from  the  mixture  ^pj,pj,.j.^^,^ 
of  heterogeneous  fubllances  that  are  alloyed  with  it,  ftaliizes 
on  account  of  being  naturally  contained  in  the  copper-  wlicu  tooi- 
ores.  Iron  and  arfenic  are  the  chief  of  thefe  natural''-^* 
mixtures.  The  copper-ores  of  variegated  colours,  the 
white  copper-ores,  and  generally  thofe  mineralized  by 
fulphur,  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  iron  ;  whilft 
the  blue  and  green  copper-ores  commonly  produce  a 
purer  metal,  beihg  free,  for  the  moil  part,  of  any  con- 
fiderable ferruginous  mixture.  The  great  aim,  there- 
fore, of  the  metallurgifl  mull  be  directed  to  ftparate 
thefe  mixtures  from  the  copper,  beginning  by  the  pro- 
per examination  of  the  ore,  and  by  alcertaining  the 
proportion  of  fulphur  that  may  be  required  to  fcorify 
the  quantity  of  iron  there  contained.  The  ore  fliould 
always  be  roafted  by  a  flow  fire,  in  a  clofe  furnace, 
which  contributes  the  beft  towards  fcorifying  the  fer- 
ruginous and  heterogeneous  mixtures  ;  and  the  fame 
operation  mult  be  repeated  after  the  fecond  and  third  fu- 
fion  of  the  metal,  till  its  grain  becomes  of  an  homo- 
geneous fine  texture.  The  mixture  of  fulphureous  py- 
rites in  the  fufion  of  the  metal  contributes  towards 
obtaining  this  objefl ;  if  their  quality  be  chofen  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  fulphur  wanting.  But  in 
the  fecond,  third,  and  following  operations,  only  pure 
fulphur  ftiould  be  added,  to  fcorify  the  remainder  of 
the  iron  that  is  itill  intermixed  with  the  copper.  This 
fliould  be  done  when  the  metal  is  already  well  fufed  ; 
covering  it  immediately  with  a  proper  quantity  of  char- 
coal, and  feparating  the  fcoiia  or  drofs  fornied  on  the 
furface  of  the  fufed  metal. 

The  copper  extrafked  from  thofe  mines  near  New- 
fol,  in  Upper  Hungary,  is  faid  to  be  ufually  melted 
14  times  before  it  is  fit  for  ufe.  Thefe  are  the  great- 
eft  copper-mines  in  all  Hungary.  There  are,  however, 
other  mines,  whofe  copper  requires  far  lefs  fulions  to 
be  well  purified.  The  above  was  the  procefs  of  Mr 
Delius,  direftor  of  the  mines  of  Bannat  near  Temefware 
in  Hungary,  propofed  by  him  to  the  imperial  board 
of  the  Auftrian  mines. 

Pure  copper  allowed  to  cool  flovvly  will  form  Itfelf 
into  regular  cryftallizations,  which  tiie  Abbe  Mongaz 
defcribes  as  quadrangular  pyramids,  fomttimes  folid, 
and  fometimes  compofed  of  other  fimilar  fmall  pyra- 
mids laterally  adhering.    When  heated  it  becomes  co- 
loured on  its  furface,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as 
fteel ;  the  colours  are  blue,  yellow,  and  laftly  violet ; 
it  does  not  melt  but  by  a  violent  white  heat,  though  jg 
much  inferior  to  that  which  melts  iron.    When  in  a  Burns  with 
ftate  of  fufion  it  appears  covered  with  a  green  flame,  a  green 
which  the  filings  of  the  metal  likewife  produce  y/hen  ^'-'"^^ 
projected  through  flame  ;  and  hence  ate  ufed  in  fire- 
works,  as  has  been  already  remarked.    The  cryftalli- 
zation  of  the  metal  above  mentioned  is  beft  perceived 
by  fuffcring  the  metal  to  cool  flowly  ;  and  ^fter  the  fur- 
face  is  become  congealed,  the  fluid  portion  being  pour- Particular 
ed  off,  the  remaining  folid  part  is  found  to  be  cryital- '^elcription 
lized  in  pyramids,  which  are  more  regular  and  large  '^^^^^^ 
in  proportion  as  the  fufion  has  been  more  complete 
and  cooling  more  gradual.   The  pyramids,  according 
to  Fourcroy,  are  quadrangular,  and  appear  to  be  form- 
ed of  a  great  number  of  oftahedrons  inferted  into  one 

another. 
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Copper,  another.  When  heated  with  excefs  of  air,  this  metal 
but-iis  at  its  furface,  and  is  converted  ''nto  a  calx  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  in  proportion  as  it  abfotbs  the  hafe 
of  the  deplilogifticattd  part  of  the  atmofphere.  The 
calx  may  be  eafily  obtained  by  heating  a  ball  of  cop- 
calx  is  ob- 

per  red-hot,  the  form  of  which  caufes  the  calx  to  fcale 
tained.       off ;  and  the  fame  efftft  takes  place  when  red-hot  cop- 
per is  quenched  in  cold  water;  the  feparation  of  the 
calx  being  promoted  by  the  fudden  contraftion  of  the 
metal.    This  calx  is  called  the  fcales  of  copper,  and 
may  be  further  calcined  tiU  it  becomes  of  a  deep  brown  ; 
after  which,  by  violent  heat,  it  may  be  melted  into  a 
The  fcoilx  blickifh  or  deep  reddifh  brown  mafs.    Thefcorias  may 
partly redu- partly  be  reduced  without  any  additional  phlogifton  ; 
ced  without  [qj.       ffjjifijjgfg^  who  buy  them  of  the  copperfmlths, 
ai  itiun.     j^,^^      other  trouble  with  them  than  that  of  throw- 
ing them  into  large  crucibles  on  the  melted  copper, 
with  whi'bh  they  incorporate  by  fulion  ;  and  the  fame 
method  is  made  ufe  of  to  melt  the  filings.    The  calx 
of  copper  appears  to  poflefs  fome  faline  properties,  but 
its  nature  has  not  yet  been  afcertained. 

Copper  calcines  when  expofed  to  the  air,  and  is 
rufts  by  ex- converted  into  a  green  ruft  or  calx,  v/hich  is  in  fome 
pofure  to  degree  foluble  in  water,  and  communicates  a  tafte  as 
w'thout*^"'  well  as  pernicious  qualities  to  it.  It  is  remarkable, 
any  corro-  however,  that  this  rull  does  not  corrode  the  internal 
fion  of  its  parts  like  that  of  iron,  but  is  confined  to  the  furface  ; 

and  thus,  inftead  of  deftroying,  contributes,  for  a  long 
time  at  leall,  to  the  prefervation  of  the  metal.  This 
is  particularly  obfervable  in  the  antique  medals  and  fta- 
tues,  which  are  very  well  preferved  under  a  covering 
of  ruft.  The  antiquarians  call  this  cruit  patina,  and 
put  a  high  value  upon  the  pieces  of  antiquity  covered 
the  rull  of  ^.j^j^  ;^  .        ^jj^  Italians  and  others  have 

medals."     ^^^'^  '^^  imitating  this  cruft,  and  thus  tl 

danger  of  being  deceived. 
QuaHdesof     Copper,  when  taken  into  the  human  body,  afts  as 
this.;netal  a  violent  emetic,  and  has  been  generally  accounted 
when  taken  poifonous,  though  lately  received  with  fome  appkufe 
'^'^^j^"- into  the  materia  medica  as  a  tonic.    The  pernicious 
aiian  o  y.  qyji{jigg^  however,  and  very  difagreeable  talte  which 
it  certainly  communicates  on  fome  occafions,  render  it 
highly  necefEiry  to  obferve  fome  cautions  in  the  ufe  of 
this  metal,  of  which  fo  many  kitchen  utenfils  are  made. 
Befides  an  exaft  attentiorv  to  cleanlinefs,^  it  is  altoge- 
ther improper  to  let  any  fluid  r-emain  in  a  copper  vef- 
fcl  till  it  be  cold  ;  for  copper  is  much  more  calcinable 
in  the  cold  than  when  heated.    Mr  Fourcroy  explains 
this  by  fuppofing  the  calcination  to  be  produced  by 
water  in  a  llate  of  extreme  diviiion  :  as  long,  there- 
fore, as  the  fluid  is  boiling  and  the  velTel  hot,  the  aque- 
ous vapour  does  not  adhere  to  its  furface  ;  but  when 
the  vefTel  is  cold,  the  drops  of  water  which  adhere  to 
its  fides  calcine  it,  and  reduce  it  to  a  green  calx.  The 
air  and  the  cretaceous  acid  (fixed  air),  he  fays,  alfo 
contribute  greatly  to  this  calcination  ;  for  by  dilHlling 
the  ruft  of  copper  fixed  air  has  been  obtained. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  pernicious  efFefts  of  copper, 
the  vefTels  made  of  it  are  ufually  covered  with  tin  in 
theinfide.  To  tin  copper- vtifels,  they  are  firft  fcraped 
clean  and  bright ;  after  which  th%aie  rubbed  with 
fel  ammoniac  to  clean  them  more  perfeftly.  They  are 
then  heated  and  fprinkled  with  powdered  refin,  which 
prevents  the  furface  of  the  copper  from  being  calcined  ; 
after  which  ihe.  melted  tin  is  poured  on  and  fpread  a- 
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bout.  It  is,  however,  juftly  complained,  that  the 
tinning  of  copper-vefTels  is  not  fufficient  to  defend  them 
from,  the  adiun  of  the  air,  moifture,  and  faline  fub- 
ftances  ;  becaufe  thefe  vefiels,  even  when  well  tinned, 
are  obferved  to  be  fubjeft  to  ruft.  This  might  jjofli- 
bly  be  remedied  by  a  thicker  covering  of  tin  ;  and  a 
n->.anufa£ture  of  this  kind  was  fome  time  ago  eftabliih- 
ed  at  Edinburgh,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
much  attradled  the  notice  of  the  piiblic ;  which,  how- 
ever, is  no  objeftion  to  the  uf^fulnefs  of  the  ir^vention. 
The  method  employed  was  to  make  the  furface  of  the 
copper  very  rough,  with  a  machine  contrived  for  that 
purpoie,  and  the  tin  put  upon  it  in  this  (ituation  ;  af- 
ter which  the  copper  was  hammered  fmooth  as  before. 
Mr  Fourcroy  objects  to  this  thicker  covering  of  tin, 
that  there  "  is  reafon  to  fear  that  a  degree  of  heat 
fuperior  to  that  of  boihng  water,  to  which  thefe  vef- 
fels  are  often  expofed,  would  melt  the  tin  and  leave 
the  furface  of  the  copper  uncovered."  This  objeaion 
is  furely  void  of  foundation  :  for  as  long  as  there  re- 
mains any  liquid  in  the  velfel,  the  tin  will  not  melt 
though  the  heat  were  applied  to  it  direftly  without 
any  intervention  of  copper  ;  and  if  a  dry  heat  were 
appHed,  a  thin  covering  of  tin  would  be  ftiil  lefs  able 
to  refift  it  than  a  thick  one.  Our  author,  however, 
obferves,  that  to  prevent  this  accident  the  tin  may  be 
alloyed  with  iron,  filver,  or  platina,  to  diminifh  its 
fuhbdity,  and  render  it  capable  of  being  applied  in 
thicker  ftrata  on  the  copper.  Alloys  of  this  kind,  he 
tells  us,  are  already  ufed  in  feveral  manufactures.  ^6 

The  very  fmall  quantity  of  tin  required  to  cover  the  Very  fmair  ' 
furface  of  the  copper  is  furprlfing ;  a  velTel  of  9  qiiantity  of 
inches  in  diameter  and  3^  inches  in  depth,    bein? ''"'"^'l"'^*^ 
found  to  gain  no  more  than  2 1  grains  by  this  opera^  ^uVi^f 
tion.    This  fmall  quantity  is  neverthelefs  fufficient  1'"'"^'*"^* 
prevent  the  dangers  which  might  arife  from  the  ufe  of 
copper- veffels,  provided  care  be  taken  not  to  allow  fub- 
ftances  capable  of  diflblving  the  tin  to  remain  too  long 
in  them  ;  but  more  efpecially  that  the  tin  be  frequently 
renewed,  as  the  friftion,  heat,  and  aftion  of  fpoons, 
with  which  the  included  fubftances  are  ftirred,  very 
foon  deftroyit.    There  is  llkewife  another  caufe  of  Befl  kind  of 
apprehenfion,  according  to  our  author,  viz..  that  the  tin  ought  to 
tin  is  often  alloyed  with  lead,  even  to  the  quantity  of  employ- 
one- fourth  of  its  weight  ;  in  which  cafe  the  latter  may  ^'^^ 
exert  its  mifchievous  influence,  efpecially  as  it  is  known 
that  lead  is  eafily  foluble  in  fatty  fubftances.    To  pre- 
vent this  fophiftication,  he  is  of  opinion  that  govern- 
ment ftiould  take  fufficient  care  that  the  braziers  be 
not  deceived  in  the  tin  they  purchafe,  and  that  they 
may  not  employ  any  but  the  Malacca  or  Banea  tin,  in 
the  ftate  it  is  received  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  without 
having  been  alloyed  or  mehed  by  the  pewterers.  A 
better  method,  hovFever,  fcems  to  be  that  propofed  by  3^ 
M.  Folic  of  Rouen,  to  ufe  vcflels  of  forged  iron  co-  Zinc  re- 
vered over  on  the  infide  with  zinc,  which,  he  fays,  comr.iend- 
have  already  been  ufed  with  advaatage  by  certain  per-  ^'^  '^'^^^^'^ 
fons  ;  and  it  were  to  be  wiftied  that  its  ufe  might  be-°^ 
come  more  general. 

Copper  is  alfo  ufed  in  mixture  with  other  metals,  VarioSs 
particularly  tin  and  zinc,  iri  enamel-painting,  dyeing,  mixtures  of 
&C..    Mixed  with  tin  in  confiderable  quantity,  it  pro-  copperwith- 
duces  Be  L l- m  eta  l  ;  with  a  fmaller  proportion  Bronze; 
with  zinc  it  forms  Brass,  Pinchbeck,  or  Similor', 
Manheim  gold,  &c.  according  to  the  proportion  ;  it. 
S>  beinsr 
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being  always  obfervable,  that  the  compviun Js  moil  near-   or  fee-tail,  for  life,  years,  or  at  will,  accordii;g  to  the 

cuftom  of  the  manor  by  copy  of  court-roll;  but  is  ge- 
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ly  refembling  gold  in  colour  have  the  leall  dudiility  and 
are  moft.  brittle.  See  thefe  articles,  and  Chemistry- 
Imkx. 

With  regard  to  the  poifonous  qualities  of  copper 
when  taken  into  the  body,  :ruch  lefs  danger  feems  to 
arife  than  from  thofe  of  arfenic,  on  account  of  its  eafy 
foIubiHty ;  nor  indeed  have  we  met  with  any  well  au- 
thenticated inftance  of  a  perfon  who  has  died  in  cun- 
fequence  of  fwallowing  even  verdigreafe  itfelf.  In  one 
cafe,  where  an  unlucky  boy  had  fwallowed  fome  bits 
of  this  fubllance  thrown  cut  of  a  chemill's  laboratory, 
the  fymptoms  were  only  violent  ficknefs  and  vomiting, 
from  which  he  recovered  by  drinking  warm  water 
largely  ;  and  probably  nothing  elfe  would  be  requillte 
in  any  cafe,  though  Mr  Fourcroy  advifes  emetics,  abun- 
dance of  water,  liver  of  fulphur,  alkalis,  &c.  The 
ufe  of  emetics  in  fuch  a  cafe,  however,  feems  altoge- 
ther fuperiluous ;  fince  verdigreafe,  in  the  quantity  of 
a  grain  or  a  grain  and  a  half,  has  been  ordered  by 
fomc  medical  writers  in  the  cafe  of  poifon  fwallowed 
otherwife,  as  the  emetic  moft  quick  in  its  operation 
that  could  be  thought  of. 

COPPERAS,  a  name  given  to  the  faftitious  green 
vittiol.    See  CnEMisTRY-/«</fx. 

COPPERPLATE.    See  Engraving. 
COPPICE,  or  Copse,  a  little  wood,  confifting  of 
under-woods,  or  fuch  as  may  be  raifed  either  by  fow- 
•  ing  or  planting. 

COPTOS  (anc.  geog. ),  a  famous  trading  town  of 
the  Thebais,  inhabited  by  Egyptians  and  Arabs,  fame 
diftance  from  the  Nile  ;  others  place  it  in  a  fmall  iiland 
in  the  Nile,  on  which,  however,  it  had  a  port.  Here 
Ifis,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Ofiris,  cut  one  of  her 
locks  and  put  on  mourning  ;  and  hence  the  n£»me  CoJ>- 
tos,  fignifying  privation.  A  proof  this  of  the  anti- 
quity of  the  place.  And  for  this  reafon  the  Ifiaci, 
or  priefts  of  Ifis,  were  bald,  according  to  Juyenal. 

COPULATION,  the  aft  of  generation,  or  the  con- 
grefs  of  the  male  and  female,  otherwife  called  .^^oi/ion. 
See  Generation. 

COPY,  in  a  law  fenfe,  a  tranfcript  of  a  writilag  or 
Inftrument,  made  for  the  ufe  and  fatisfaftion  of  fome 
of  the  patties  concerned,  or  in  order  to  preferve  the 
memory  thereof. 

Copy  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  imitation  of  any  original 
work  ;  particularly  a  painting,  draught,  figure,  &c. 

Copy,  among  printers,  denotes  the  manufcript  or 
original  of  a  book  given  to  print  from. 

CopY-Hold,  a  tenure  for  which  a  tenant  has  no- 
thing to  fhow  but  the  copy  of  the  rolls  made  by  the 
fteward  of  the  lord's  court. 

It  is  called  a  bafe  tenure  ;  becaufe  the  tenant  holds 
the  land  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  However,  it  is  not 
fimply  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  but  according  to  the  cu- 
ftom of  the  manor  by  which  fuch  eftate  is  defcendible, 
and  the  tenant's  heirs  may  inherit  it ;  and  a  copy-holder, 
fo  long  as  he  does  his  fervices,  and  does  not  break  the 
cuftom,  cannot  be  ejefted  by  the  lord ;  and  if  he  be, 
he  fhall  have  trefpafs  againft  him.  See  the  articles 
Tenure  and  Villenage. 

Copr-Holder,  one  who  is  admitted  tenant  of  lands 
or  tenements  within  a  manor,  which  time  out  of  mind, 
by  ufe  and  cuftom  of  the  manor,  have  been  demi fable, 
and  demifed  to  fuch  as  will  take  them  in  fee-fimple 
N=9i.  4 


nerally  where  the  tenant  has  fuch  eftate  either  in  fee 
or  for  three  lives. 

Copr-R/g/jt,  the  right  which  an  author  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  in  his  own  original  literary  compoli- 
tions ;  fo  that  no  other  perfon,  without  his  leave, 
may  publifh  or  make  profit  of  the  copies.  When  a 
man  by  the  exertion  of  his  rational  powers  has  pro* 
duced  an  original  work,  he  has  clearly  a  right  to 
difpofe  of  that  identical  work  as  he  pleafes  ;  and  any 
attempt  ;o  take  it  from  him,  or  vary  the  difpofitiort 
he  has  made  of  it,  is  an  invafion  of  his  right  of  pro- 
perty. Now  the  itlentity  of  a  literary  compofition 
confifts  entirely  in  the  fentiment  and  the  language  ; 
the  fame  conceptions,  clothed  in  the  fame  words, 
muft  neceflarily  be  the  fame  compofition :  and  whatever 
method  be  taken  of  conveying  that  compofition  to  the 
ear,  or  to  the  eye  of  another,  by  recital,  by  writing,  or 
by  printing,  in  any  number  of  copies,  or  at  any  pe- 
riod of  time,  it  is  always  the  identical  work  of  the 
author  which  is  fo  conveyed;  and  no  other  man  (it 
hath  been  thought)  can  have  a  right  to  convey  or 
transfer  it  without  his  confent,  either  tacitly  or  ex- 
prefsly  given.  This  confent  may  perhaps  be  tacitly 
given  when  an  author  permits  his  work  to  be  publifii- 
ed  without  any  referve  of  right,  and  without  ftamp- 
ing  on  it  any  marks  of  ownerfliip ;  it  is  then  a  prefent 
to  the  public,  like  the  building  of  a  church,  or  the  lay- 
ing out  a  new  highway  :  but  in  cafe  of  a  bargain  for 
a  fingle  imprellion,  or  a  total  fale  or  gift  of  the  copy- 
right; in  the  one  cafe  the  reverfion  hath  been  thought 
to  continue,  in  the  original  proprietor ;  in  the  other 
the  whole  property,  with  its  exclufive  rights,  to  be 
perpetually  transferred  to  the  grantee.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  urged,  that  though  the  exclufive  right  of  the 
manufctipt,  and  all  which  it  contains,  belongs  un- 
doubtedly to  the  owner  before  it  is  printed  or  pub- 
lifTied;  yet  from  the  inftant  of  publication,  the  exclu- 
five right  of  an  author  or  his  alTigns  to  the  fole  com- 
munication of  his  ideas  immediately  vaniflies  and  eva- 
porates ;  as  being  a  right  of  too  fubtile  and  unfub- 
ftantial  a"  nature  to  become  the  fubjedl  of  property 
at  the  common  law,  and  only  capable  of  being  guai-d- 
ed  by  pofitive  ftatute  and  fpccial  provilions  of  the  ma* 
giftrate. 

The  Roman  law  adjudged,  that  if  one.  man  wrote 
any  thing,  tliough  ever  fo  elegantly,  on  the  paper  or 
parchment  of  another,  the  writing  fhould  belong  to 
the  original  owner  of  the  materials  on  which  it  was 
written :  meaning  certainly  nothing  more  thereby 
than  the  mere  mechanical  operation  of  writing,  for 
which  it  direfted  the  fcribe  to  receive  a  fatisfattion  ; 
efpecially  as,  in  works  of  genius  and  invention,  fuch 
as  a  piflure  painted  on  another  man's  canvas,  the 
fame  law  gave  the  canvas  to  the  painter.  Wc  find 
no  other"  mention  in  the  law  of  any  property  in  the 
works  of  the  underilanding,  though  the  fale  of  litera- 
ry copies,  for  the  purpofes  of  recital  or  multiplication, 
is  certainly  as  ancient  as  the  times  of  Terence,  Mar- 
tial, and  Statiu^jjl  Neither  with  us  in  Britain  hath 
there  been  (till  veiy  lately)  any  final  determination 
upon  the  right  of  authors  at  the  common  law.  It  was 
determined  in  the  cafe  of  Miller  v.  Taylor  in  B.  R. 
Pajch.  9  Geo.  HI.  1769,  that  an  exclufive  copy-right 
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■Coquc*  in  authors  fubfifted  by  the  common  law. 

wards,  I'n  the  cafe  of  Donahlfon  v.  Bechet,  before  the 
^  houfe  of  lords,  which  was  finally  determined  2  2d 
February  1774,  \xt\di  that  no  copy-right  fub- 

fifts  in  authors,  after  the  expiration  of  the  feveral 
terms  created  by  the  ftatute  8  Ann  c.  19.  This  fta- 
tute  declares,  that  the  author  and  his  afligns  fhall 
have  the  whole  liberty  of  printing  and  reprinting  his 
works  for  the  term  of  14  years,  and  no  longer ;  and 
alfo  protcds  that  property  by  additional  penalties  and 
forfeitures ;  direfting  farther,  that  if  at  the  end  of 
that  term  the  author  himfelf  be  living,  the  right  fliall 
then  return  to  him  for  another  term  of  the  fame  dura- 
tion. 

COQUES  (Gonzalo),  an  efteemed  painter  of  por- 
traits and  converfations,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  161 8, 
and  was  a  difciplc  of  the  old  David  Ryckaert ;  under 
whofe  direction  he  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  cul- 
tivate thofe  promifing  talents  which  he  poffeifed  ;  not 
only  by  praAifirig  the  bell  rules  adminiftered  to  him 
by  his  inftruftor,  but  alfo  by  ftudying  nature  with 
ftngular  attention. — He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Van- 
dyck;  and  fixing  on  the  manner  of  that  great  artift  as 
his  model,  had  the  happinefs  of  fo  far  fucceeding,  that 
next  to  him  he  was  elleemed  equal  to  any  other  pain- 
ter of  his  time. — In  the  fchool  of  Ryckaert  he  had 
been  accuftomed  to  paint  converfations,  and  he  fre- 
quently compofed  fubjefts  of  fancy  like  Teniers,  O- 
ftade,  and  his  mafter ;  and  by  that  habit,  he  intro- 
duced a  very  agreeable  ftyle'of  portrait  painting,  in  a 
kind  of  hlfiorical  converfations,  which  feemed  much 
more  acceptable  to  perfons  of  tafte  than  the  general 
manner  of  painting  portraits,  and  procured  him  great 
reputation  and  riches.  In  that  way  he  compofed  fe- 
veral fine  pidlures  for  king  Charles  I.  and  likewlfe  fe- 
veral for  the  archduke  Leopold,  and  the  prince  of 
Orange;  which  latter  prince,  as  a  mark  of  refpeft, 
prefented  Coques  with  a  rich  gold  chain,  and  a  gold 
medal  on  which  the  buft  of  that  prince  was  ImprefTed. 
He  died  in  1684. — He  had  an  excellent  pencil;  his 
portraits  were  well  defigned,  with  eafy  natural  atti- 
tudes ;  he  difpofed  the  figures  in  his  compofition  fo 
as  to  avoid  confufion  or  embarraffment ;  he  gave  an 
extraordinary  clearnefs  of  colour  to  his  heads  and 
hands ;  and  his  touch  was  free,  firm,  and  broad,  a 
circumftance  very  uncommon  in  w^orks  of  a  fmall  fize. 

COQUIMBO,  a  port-town  of  Chili,  In  South  Ame- 
rica, fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame 
name,  which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Pacific  ocean. 
W.  Long.  75.  lo.  N.  Lat.  30.  o. 

COR  CAROLi,  jin  aftronomy,  an  extraconftellated 
liar  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  fituated  betw^een  the 
coma  Berenices,  and  urfa  major ;  fo  called  by  Dr  Hal- 
ley  in  honour  of  king  Charles. 

Cor  Hyilrs,  a  fixed  liar  of  the  firft  magnitude,  in 
the  conflellatlon  of 'hydra. 

Cos  Leon'is,  in  ailronomy,  fixed  ftar  of  the  firft 
magnitude,  in  the  conftellatlon  Leo.  * 
CoR-meille,  a  noted  plant,  common  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  Its  roots  dried  are  the  fupport  of 
the  highlanders  in  long  journeys,  artlldft  the  barren 
Jhills  dellitute  of  fupports  of  life ;  and  a  fmall  quantity, 
like  the  allmentaiy  powders,  will  for  a  long  time  re- 
pel the  attacks  of  hunger.  Infufed  In  hquor  it  is  an 
Vol.  V.  Part  IL 
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But  after-   agreeable  beverage,  and  like  the  Nepenthe  of  the  Cwaciai. 

Greeks,  exhilarates  the  mind.  From  the  fimilltude  v*^ 
of  found  in  the  name,  it  feems  to  be  the  fame  with 
chara,  the  root  difcovered  by  the  foldiers  of  Caefar  at 
Dyrrhachium,  which  fteeped  in  milk  was  fuch  a  relief  to 
the  famiflied  army.  Or  we  may  reafonably  believe  it 
to  have  been  the  Caledonian  food  defcribed  by  Dio, 
of  which  the  quantity  of  a  bean  would  prevent  both 
hunger  and  thirft :  and  this,  fays  the  hiftorian,  they 
have  ready  for  all  occafions. 

CORACIAS,  the  Roller,  in  ornithology  ;  a  ge- 
nus of  birds  of  the  order  of  picas,  the  charafters  of 
which  are :  The  bill  is  ftraight,  bending  towards  the 
tip,  with  the  edges  cultrated  :  the  noftrils  are  narrow 
and  naked  ;  the  legs  for  the  mofl;  part  fiiort ;  the  toc« 
placed  three  before  and  one  behind,  and  divided  t© 
their  origin.  This  genus  is  not  confined  to  one  fpot 
of  the  globe,  as  one  qr  other  of  the  different  fpecies 
may  be  rnet  with  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  it. 


1.  The  garrula,  or  garrulous  roller,  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  jay;  the  bill  black,  and  at  the  bafe  befet  with 
briftles,  but  do  not  cover  the  noftrils :  the  head,  neck, 
breaft,  and  belly,  are  of  a  light  bluiih  green  ;  back 
and  fcapulars,  reddifti  brown  ;  coverts  on  the  ridge  of 
the  wing  rich  blue,  beneath  them  pale  green ;  upper 
part  and  tips  of  the  quills  duflcy  ;  the  lower  parts  of  a 
fine  deep  blue  ;  rump,  of  this  laft  colour  :  tail  forked, 
of  a  light  blue  ;  the  outer  feather  tipped  with  black 
above,  and  beneath  with  deep  blue,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
fuch  part  of  the  quill  feathers  as  is  black  above  ;  the 
other  tail  feathers  are  dull  green  :  the  legs  are  Ihort, 
and  of  a  dirty  yellow.  Mr  Pennant  obferves  that 
thefe  birds  are  frequent  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  la 
moft  parts  of  which  it  is  a  bird  of  paffage.  Mention 
is  made  of  them  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  on  the  one 
hand,  and  as  far  as  Africa  on  the  other;  not  that  they 
are  found  in  all  the  parts  between,  nor  in  the  fame 
plenty.  Willoughby  tells  us,  that  in  Germany,  Si- 
cily, and  Malta,  they  are  fo  common  as  to  be  fold  in 
the  markets,  and  in  poulterers  fhops.  Adanfon  fays, 
that  it  '*  comes  to  refide  for  fome  months  of  the  fum- 
mer  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  goes  back 
to  fpend  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  Senegal,"  ha- 
ving fhot  one  on  board  the  ftiip,  on  its  paffage,  in  A- 
prll.  Frifch  obferves,  that  it  makes  its  neft  in  woods, 
where  there  is  birch ;  that  it  does  not  come  to  its  co- 
lour till  the  fecond  year ;  flies  in  troops  in  autumn  j 
often  feen  in  tilled  grounds,  with  i-ooks  and  other 
birds,  fearching  for  worms,  fmall  feeds,  and  roots. 
Its  flefli  taftes  like  that  of  a  turtle.  It  is  faid  alfo 
fometimes  to  make  the  neft  in  holes  in  the  ground, 
in  one  of  which  nefts  two  eggs  were  found.  The  neft 
is  generally  filthy,  from  the  young  evacuating  their 
excrements  therein ;  whence  by  fome  it  was  faid  to 
make  the  neft  of  excrements.  We  are  told  in  the 
Britlfti  ^oology,  that  it  has  been  twice  <hot  in  Eng- 
land, and  iii  remarkable  for  making  a  chattering  noife, 
whence  its  name. 

2.  The  blue-ftriped  roller  is  In  length  felght  inches; 
the  bill  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  bent  at  the 
tip,  and  of  a  black  colour  :  the  iridts  are  red  :  the 
general  colour  of  the  plumage  deep  blue-black,  daflied 
with  ftreaks  of  greenifh  blue :  the  tail  and  legs  are 
black.  It  inhabits  New  Caledonia. 

3  K  5.  The 
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roller  is  of  the  fize  of  a  jay  : 


red :  the  head,  hind  part  of  the 
and  upper  tail  coverts,  are  green: 
through  the  eyes  on  each  fide  is  a  black  ftripe  :  the 
under  parts  of  the  body,  from  chin  to  vent,  are  yel- 
lowifh  white,  tinged  with  green ;  but  the  thighs  are 
grey  :  the  wing  coverts  are  olive  brown  ;  quills  the 
fame,  with  a  mixtvn-e  of  chefnut  in  fome  ;  and  others, 
neareft  the  body,  tipped  with  white  :  the  tail  is  five 
inches  in  length,  and  wedge-fhaped,  the  outer  fea- 
tbers  fhortening  by  degrees  Hke  that  of  a  magpie  ;  all 
of  them  are  more  or  lefs  green,  vergnig  to  black  near 
the  ends  ;  the  tips  of  all  are  white  :  the  legs  and 
claws  are  of  a  pale  red,  and  longer  than  in  other  rol- 
lers. It  inhabits  China,  and  is  called  at  Canton  Sau- 
ta-hoang.    It  is  not  very  common. 

There  are  1 3  other  fpecies  enumerated  by  ornitlio- 
loglfts;  though  many  of  them  doubtful,  and  fuppofed 
to  be  only  varieties. 

CORACO-BRACHiALis,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of 
a  mufcle  in  the  arm,  ferving  to  raife  it  upwards. 

CORACOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  fmall  fharp  pro- 
cefs  of  the  fcapula.    See  Anatomy,  n°47. 

CORACOMANTES,  in  antiquity,  perfons  who 
foretold  events  from  their  obfervations  on  crows. 

CORALLINA,  or  Coral,  in  zoology,  a  genus  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  vermes  zoophyta.  The  ti-unk 
is  radicated,  jointed,  and  calcareous.  The  fpecies  are 
eight,-  diftinguiihed  by  the  form  of  their  branches, 
and  are  found  in  the  ocean  adhering  to  ftones,  bones, 
fhells,  &c.  The  corals  were  formerly  believed  to  be 
vegetable  fubilances  hardened  by  the  air  ;  but  are 
now  known  to  be  compofed  of  congeries  of  animals, 
■which  are  even  endued  with  the  faculty  of  moving 
fpontaneoufly. 

The  iHands  in  the  Soutli-fea  are  moftly  coral  rocks 
covered  over  with  earth.  The  little  creatures,  which 
have  fcarce  fenfation  enough  to  diltinguifh  them  from 
plants,  build  up  a  rocky  ilrufture  from  the  bottom 
of  that  fea,  too  deep  to  be  meafured  by  human  art, 
till  it  reaches  the  furface.  Some  of  thefe  coraUine  if- 
lands  appear  to  be  of  a  much  older  date  than  others  ; 
particularly  the  Friendly  iflands  :  and  it  is  probable 
that  as  thefe  fubmarine  works  are  continually  going  on, 
new  iflands  may  by  that  means  frequently  be  produced. 

M.  de  Pyffonnel  of  Marfeilles,  in  confcquence  of  a 
feries  of  experiments  and  obfervations  from  about  the 
year  1720  to  1750,  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
threw  a  proper  light  upon  the  nature  and  produftion 
of  coral  and  fimilar  marine  fubftances.  Thofe  bodies, 
which  the  count  de  Marfigli  imagined  to  be  flowers, 
this  ingenious  naturalift  difcovered  to  be  infefts  inha- 
biting the  coral  ;  for  upon  taking  branches  of  it  out 
of  the  water,  the  flowers,  which  proceeded  from  a 
number  of  white  points  anfwerlng  to  the  holes  that 
pierced  the  bark,  and  the  radiation  of  which  refembled 
the  flower  of  the  olive-tree,  entered  into  the  bark  and 
difappeared;  but  upon  being  again  reftored  to  the 
water,  they  were  fome  hours  after  perceptible.  Thefe 
flowers  fpread  on  white  paper  loft  their  tranfparency, 
and  became  red  . as  they  dried.  The  holes  in  the  bark 
eorrefpond  to  fmall  cavities  upon  the  fubttance  of  the 
coral;  and  when  the  bark  is  removed,  there  may  be 
feen  an  infinite  quantity,  of  little  tubes  conne6ling  the 
baik  with  the  inner  fubflance,  befides  a  great  nuxnber 
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The    of  fmall  glands  adhering  to  thetn;  and  from  thefe  tubes  Corallum. 
and  glands  tlie  milky  juice  of  coral  iffucs  forth  :  tbe       v  ^ 
holes  in  the  bark  are  tlie  openings  through  which  the 
infefts  that  form  thefe  fubilances  for  their  habitatioa 
come  forth  ;  and  thofe  cavities  which  are  partly  in  the 
bark  and  partly  in  the  fubltance,  are  the  cells  which 
they  inhabit.  The  organ^  of  the  animal  are  contained 
in  the  tubes,  and  the  glandules  are  the  extremities  of 
its  feet,  and  the  milky  liquor  is  tlie  blood  and  juice 
of  the  animal,  which  are  more  or  lefs  abundant  iu 
proportion  to  its  health  and  vigour.    When  the  in~ 
lefts  are  dead,  they  corrupt,  and  communicate  to  the 
water  the  fmell  of  putrid  fifh.    This  juice  or  liquor 
runs  along  the  furrows  perceived  upon  the  proper 
fubftance  or  body  of  coral,  and  ftopping  by  little  and 
little  becomes  fixed  and  hard,  and  is  changed  into 
ftone  ;  and  being  ftopped  in  the  bark,  caufes  the  co-i 
ral  to  increafe  proportiohably  and  in  every  diretlion. 
In  forming  coral,  and  other  marine  produ«5lions  of 
this  clafs,  the  animal  labours  like  thofe  of  the  teila- 
ceous  kind,  each  according  to  his  fpecies  ;  and  their 
produftions  vary  according  to  their  feveral  forms,  mag- 
nitudes, and  colours. 

The  coral  infedf ,  Or  polype,  M.  PeyiTonnel  obfcrves,, 
expands  itfelf  in  water,  and  contratls  itfelf  in  air,  or 
when  it  is  touched  with  the  hand  in  water,  or  acid  li- 
quors are  poured  upon  it  :  and  he  actually  faw  thefe 
infers  move  their  claws  or  legs,  and.  expand  them- 
felvcs,  when  the  fea- water  containing  coral  was  placed 
near  the  fire,  and  keep  them  in  their  expanded  llate 


when  feparated  from  the  coral  in  boiling  water.  Bro- 
ken branches  of  coral  have  been  obferved  to  faften 
themfelves  to  other  branches,  and  have  continued  to 
grow  ;  and  this  is  the  cafe  when  they  are  connected, 
with  detached  pieces  of  rock  and  other  fuliftances, 
from  which  no  nourifliment  could  be  derived.  The 
coral  infefts  in  their  cells,  not  having  been  injured,, 
continue  their  operations;  and  as  they  draw  no  nou- 
rifliment from  the  ftone  of  the  coral,  they  are  able  to 
increafe  in  a  detached  and  feparate  ftate.  Coral  was 
found  to  be  equally  red  in  the  fea  as  out  of  it ;  and  it 
was  more  ftiining  when  juft  taken  out  of  the  water 
than  even  when  it  is  poli^hed  ;  and  the  bark  by  being 
dried  becomes  fomewhat  pale.  M.  PeyflTonnel  found 
that  it  grows  in  different  direftions,  fometimes  per- 
pendicularly downwards,  fometimes  horizontally,  and; 
fometimes  upwards;  and  in  the  caverns  of  the  fea,  o- 
pen  to  every  expofure. 

This  fyftem  was  httle  regarded,  though  firft  com- 
municated to  the  Academy  of  Sciences-  at  Paris  in- 
1727,  till  Mr  Trembley's  difcovery  of  the  frefli-water 
polype;  but  iince  that  time,  it  has  ,been  confirmed  by 
the  obfervations  of  M.  Bernard  de  Juffieu  on  the  fea-- 
coafts  of  Normandy,  and  thofe  of  M.  de  Reaumur  near 
Rochelle.  M.Donati  of  Turin  has  alfo  adopted  the  fame 
hypothefis,  viz.  that  coral  is  a  mafs  of  animals  of  the 
polype  kind  ;  and  inftead  of  reprefenting  the  polype 
beds  and  cells  which  they  contain  as  the  work  of  po- 
lypes, he  thinks  it  more  juft  to  fay,  that  coral  and 
other  coralline  bodies  have  the  fame  relation  to  the  po- 
lypes united  to  them,  that  there  is  between  the  fhell 
of  a  fnail  and  the  fnail  itfelf,  or  the  bones  of  an  ani- 
mal and  the  animal  itfelf. 

The  fame  fyftem  has  alfo  been  excellently  illuftrated'. 
and  eilablifhed  by  Mr  Ellis,  in  anfwer  to  the  objec- 
tions- 
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Coralllna,  tions  of  Dr  Bafter  of  Zealand,  and  Dr  Pallas  of  Ber- 
Hn,  who  ftill  refer  corallines  to  the  vegetable  king- 

^  '    *  dom. 

There  are  properly  but  three  kinds  of  coral ;  red, 
white,  and  black  :  the  black  is  the  rareft,  and  moft 
efteemed;  but  the  red  was  formerly  ufed  in  medicine. 
It  muft  be  chofen  thick,  fmooth,  and  fhining,  and  of 
a  beautiful  red,  not  covered  with  any  tartareous  mat- 
ter. However,  this  fubftance  is  now  fcarce  ever  pre- 
fcribed  by  any  ifltelligent  pradlitioner. 

When  coral  is  newly  taken  up  out  of  the  fea,  ^  the 
fmall  protuberances  on  its  furface  are  foft,  and  yield, 
on  being  prefled,  a  milky  juice  which  effervcfces  with 
acids.  The  cortical  part  with  which  the  coral  is  all 
over  covered  is  not  near  fo  compaft  as  the  internal, 
and  may  eafily  be  taken  off  whilft  frefh  ;  and  from 
this  part  it  is  ufually  freed  before  it  comes  to  the  mar- 
ket. The  greatell  coral  triide  is  in  Genoa  and  Leg- 
horn. The  fmall  fprigs  unfit  for  ornamental  ufes  are 
in  the  lliops  levigated  into  a  fubtile  powder;  which, 
however,  has  no  medicinal  virtues  fuperior  to  the  com- 
mon teftacea.    Coral  is  not  unfrequently  imitated  by 
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patron  or  proprle'tor  ;  and  when  the  net  is  throwVj 
the  caller,  the  reft  work  the  vefTel,  and  help  to  draw 
the  net  in.  The  net  is  compofed  of  two  rafters  of 
wood  tied  crofs-wife,  with  leads  fixed  to  them  :  to  thefe 
they  faften  a  quantity  of  hemp  twifted  loofely  round, 
and  intermingled  with  fome  large  netting.  This  in- 
ftrument  is  let  down  wliere  they  think  there  is  coral, 
and  pulled  up  again  when  the  coral  is  ftrongly  intang- 
led  in  the  hemp  and  ne-tting.  For  this  puipofe,  fix 
boats  are  fometimes  required  ;  and  if  in  hauling  in^ 
the  rope  hapf)ens  to  break,  the  fifhermen  run  the  ha- 
zard of  being  loft.  Before  the  fiftiers  go  to  fea,  they 
agree  for  the  price  of  the  coral,  which  is  fometimes 
more,  fometimes  lefs,  a  pomid  ;  and  they  engage,  oh 
pain  of  corporal  punKhment,  that  neither  they  nor 
their  crew  fnall  embezzle  any,  but  deliver  the  whole  to 
the  proprietors.  When  the  fifliery  is  ended,  which 
amounts  one  year  with  another  to  twenty-five  quintals 
for  each  boat.  It  is  divided  into  thirteen  parts  ;  of 
which  the  proprietor  hath  four,  the  cafters  two,  and 
the  other  fix  men  one  each,  the  thirteenth  belongs 
to  the  company  for  payment  of  tKe  boat  furnifhed 
them. 

CoRAL-Stone,  a  name  for  a  kind  of  red  and  white 


Coral, 
Coralljnetf. 


artificial  compofitions,  fome  of  which  are  made  to  re- 
femble  it  exaftly  ;  but  the  abufe  may  be  difcovered 

by  fire,  the  counterfeit  not  affording  the  alkaline  earth  agate  which  breaks  in  veins,  and  is  found  in  Italy  and 
which  is  afforded  by  the  genuine  coral.    The  colour-    fome  parts  of  Saxony.    That  of  Rochlitz  in  Saxony 


ing  ingredients  in  the  artificial  coral  are  cinnabar  and 
minium,  both  of  which  are  eafily  difcovered.  The 
■natural  coral  feems  to  receive  its  colour  from  iron  ; 
for  fpirit  of  vitriol  acquires  from  it  a  ferruginous 
tafte  ;  and  on  calcining  the  coral,  fome  particles  are 
found  among  the  aflies  that  are  attracted  by  the  mag- 
net. Sixteen  ounces  of  coral,  according  to  Neumann, 
when  diftilled  in  an  open  fire,  yield  about  fix  fcriiples 
and  an  half  of  volatile  allialine  fpirit,  with  two  or  three 
grains  of  an  empyreumatic  oil :  from  the  caput  mor 


is  the  moft  celebrated,  and  is  found  in  globules  which 
have  a  kind  of  cruft  about  them. 

CORALLINES,  in  natural  hlftory,  were  former- 
ly reckoned  a  genus  of  plants,  and  Mr  Toiirnefort 
enumerates  36  fpecles  of  them  ;  but  in  the  Llnnsean 
fyftem  they  belong  to  the  clafs  of  zoophytes,  and  are 
defined  by  modern  naturalifts  to  be  fubmariue  plant- 
like  bodies,  that  confift  of  many  (lender  finely  divided 
and  jointed  branches,  refembhng  fome  fpecies  of  mofs; 
or  animals  growing  in  the  form  of  plants,  having  their 


tmim  calcined,  five  fcruples  and  a  half  of  fixed  fait    ftems  fixed  to  other  bodies :  thefe  ftems  are  compofed 

may  be  extrafted.    In  former  times,  many  extraordi-  ^     "      i.-r.  -- x  r.  1.  ^ 

nary  virtues  were  expedled  from  this  fubftance,  on 
account  of  its  fine  red  colour ;  and  therefore  a  great 
number  of  methods  were  tried  to  extradl  this  colour 
by  means  of  fpirit  of  wine.  None  of  thefe,  however, 
fucceeded.  A  red  colour  was  indeed  fometimes  ob- 
tained, but  it  turned  out  the  fame  whether  any  coral 
was  ufed  in  the  operation  or  not.  In  fome  of  thefe 
proceffes,  however,  the  coral  lofes  its  colour.  One  me- 
thod of  making  the  tindure  is  by  diffolving  a  pound  of 
fugar  in  a  little  water,  and  then  adding  half  a  pound 


of  capillary  tubes,  whofe  extremities  pafs  through  a 
calcareous  cruft,  and  open  into  pores  on  the  furface. 
The  branches  are  often  jointed,  and  always  fubdivided 
into  finaller  branches,  which  are  either  loofe  and  un- 
connefted,  or  joined  as  if  they  were  glued  together. 
They  are  diftingulflied  from  plants  by  their  texture 
and  hardnefs  :  they  alfo  yield  in  diftillation  a  confide- 
rable  quantity  of  volatile  fait ;  and  their  fmell,  in  burn- 
ing, refembles  that  of  burnt  horns  and  other  animal 
fubftances.  Many  of  the  corallines  feem  to  confift  of  a 
fmgle  tube,  containing  a  fingle  parent  animal.  Every 


of  wax.    A  pound  of  coral  boiled  in  this  mixture  lofes    branch  emitted  contains  an  offspring  of  this  parent  de 
its  rednefs,  but  is  found  to  be  unaltered  in  other  re- 
fpeds.    In  order  to  prepare  the  tinfture,  the  wax  and 
fugar  muft  be  diffolved  in  fpirit  of  wine. 

CORAL  Fishery.  Red  coral  is  found  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, on  the  fli(M-es  of  Provence,  from  Cape  de 
la  Couronne  to  that  of  St  Tropcz  ;  about  the  illes  of 
Majorca  and  Minorca  ;  on  the  fouth  of  Sicily  ;  on  the 
coafts  of  Africa  ;  and,  laftly,  in  the  Ethiopic  ocean, 
about  cape  Negro.  The  divers  fay,  that  the  little 
branches  are  found  bnly  in  the  caverns  whofe  fituation 
is  parallel  to  the  earth's  furface,  and  open  to  the  fouth. 
The  manner  of  fifliing  being  nearly  the  fame  where 
ever  coral  is  found,  it  will  fuffice  to  inftance  the  me- 
thod ufed  at  the  baftion  of  France,  under  the  direftion 
of  the  company  ettablifiied  at  Marfeilles  for  that  fifliery. 
Seven  or  eight  men  go  in  a  boat  commanded  by  the 


pendent  upon  it,  and  yet  capable  of  producing  its  like 
•in  the  emiffion  of  a  new  branch.  Others  confift  of 
many  fuch  tubes  united,  rifing  up  together,  and  en- 
circling the  deferted  tubes  of  their  progenitors,  whofe 
exuvise  become  the  fubftratum  of  a  rifing  generation. 
Mr  Ellis  diftributes  corallines  into  the  'veficulated,  ta- 
iular,  celliferous^  and  arliculafed  kinds. 

Veficulated  corallines  are  diftinguiftied  by  their  horny 
hollow  ramifications  :  moft  of  them  are  furniflied  with 
little  denticles  on  their  branches,  like  leaves  on  moffes ; 
and  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year  they  are  furnifhed 
with  fmall  bodies  Hke  bladders,  proceeding  from  their 
ftems  and  branches,  and  differing  in  form  according 
to  the  different  fpecies.  Their  colour,  when  dry,  is 
of  a  yellowifli  or  pale  brown,  and  their  nature  is  ela- 
ftlc.  They  are  found  adhering  to  rocks,  ftiells,  and 
3  K  2  fucufes. 
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Corallines,  fucufes,  hy  fmall  root-like  tubes :  they  recover  their 
*  '  »  form  in  water,  after  having  been  dried  ;  and  when  put 
into  vinegar,  they  caufe  no  effervefcence.  See  Plate 
CXLVII.  fig.  I.  where  a  reprefents  the  fea-tamarifk 
in  its  natural  fize,  and  A  in  which  the  denticles  are 
magnified.  Fig.  2.  b,  B,  is  the  fea-cyprefs  ;  fig.  3. 
c  d,  CD,  the  fmall  climbing  coralline  with  well  fhaped 
cups. 

Tubular  coraVunes  are  compofed  of  a  number  of 
firaple  tubes,  growing  up  nearly  together ;  or  of  fuch 
branched  ones  as  have  neither  denticles  nor  veficles. 
Thefe  are  horny  and  elaftic  like  the  former,  and  reco- 
ver their  original  form  in  water.  Some  of  them  ap- 
pear wrinkled  like  the  wind-pipe,  and  others  like  the 
inteftines  of  fmall  animals.    See  fig.  4,  E. 

Celliferous  corallines  are  thofe  which  appear,  when 
magnified,  to  be  fine  thin  cells,  the  habitations  of  fmall 
animals  connefted  together,  and  difpofed  in  a  variety 
of  elegant  forms  like  branches.  Thefe  effervefce 
with  acids.  See  fig.  5,  Ff,  with  part  (GH)  magni- 
fied. 

Jlrtlculaied  corallines  confift  of  fliort  pieces  of  a  ftony 
or  cretaceous  brittle  matter,  whofe  furface  is  covered 
with  pores  or  cells,  which  are  joined  by  a  tough,  mem- 
branous, flexile  fubftance,  compofed  of  many  fmall 
tubes  of  the  like  nature  compared  together.  The 
Pla'e  fto"y  P^rt  is  foluble  in  vinegar,  and  the  other  part  re- 
CXCVIII.  mains  entire,  a.  A,  (fig.  6.)  is  the  coralline  of  the 
ftiops.  It  is  fixed  to  rocks  and  fliells  by  Itony  joints, 
which,  as  they  rife,  are  united  to  others  by  extremely 
fine  and  flender  tubes  :  Thefe  may  be  difcovered  by  a 
good  eye,  or  a  common  magnifier.  As  the  ftems  ex- 
tend themfelvcs,they  become  pennated  by  fide-branches 
which  come  out  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  are  joint- 
ed in  the  fame  manner ;  the  joints  of  this  fpecies  are 
like  the  upper  part  of  an  inverted  cone,  but  a  little 
comprefled  :  The  whole  furface  is  covered  over  with 
Tcry  minute  circular- fliaped  cells  like  pores  ;  fee  B,  and 
B  I,  where  they  are  higher  magnified.  B  2,  fhowsa 
crofs  fefHon  highly  magnified.  If  a  branch  of  this 
coralline  is  put  into  vinegar,  thefe  cells  are  diflblved 
with  the  whole  cretaceous  furface  ;  inftead  of  which 
there  appear  rows  of  minute  ramifications,  which  feem 
to  have  communicated  with  each  of  thefe  cells.  Up- 
on fome  fpecimens  of  this  coralline,  we  may  obferve 
little  fmall  figures  like  feed-vefTels,  with  which  the 
branches  frequently  terminate  :  They  are  alfo  found  on 
the  fides,  as  may  be  feen  at  A,  where  tliey  are  magni- 
fied.— When  a  branch  is  rendered  foft  by  being  fteep- 
cd  in  vinegar,  there  may  be  fqueezed  out  from  the 
little  knobs  at  the  ends  and  fides,  fmall  twilled  fi- 
gures, like  thofe  at  A  1,  which  are  magnified  high- 
er at  A  2. — We  frequently  find  this  coralline  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  as  red,  green,  afh,  and  white  ;  but  all 
of  it,  by  being  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air  on  the  fhore, 
becomes  white. 

The  ancients  have  faid  great  things  of  the  virtues 
of  the  common  coralline.  Diofcorides  prefcribes  it  for 
mitigating  the  pain  of  the  gout,  and  for  preventing 
ftagnations  of  the  humours  in  any  part ;  he  fays  no- 
tbixig  of  its  virtues  againft  worms,  which  are  what  we 
alone  efteem  it  for.  We  give  it  in  powder  from  i  o 
grains  to  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram  twice  a  day  in  thefe 
c^ifes,  and  that  with  a  confiderable  good  eflFedL 
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Befides  the  above,  Mr  Ellis  enumerates  other  gene-Coralloden- 
ra  of  marine  produftions  ;  as  the  keratophyta,  efcha-  ^""^ 
ra,  fponges,  and  alcyonium  ;  all  which  are  the  nefts  ^oranich 
or  matrices  of  fea-animals.    See  Polype.    The  lall       ^  > 
clafs  of  marine  bodies  is  formed  like  fungufes  of  va- 
rious figures,  and  with  different  forts  of  covering  :  fome 
having  a  gritty,  and  fome  a  callous  fkin,  with  a  fpon- 
gy  fubftance  in  the  mfide  :  other  fpecies  are  of  a  flelhy 
fubftance. 

CORALLODENDRON.  in  botany.    See  Eky- 

THRINA. 

CORALLOIDES  (frutjces.)    S^ie  Eschara 
and  Keratophyta. 

CORAM  (Captain  Thomas),  a  gentleman  remark- 
ably diftinguifiied  by  his  humanity,  was  boi-n  about 
the  year  1668,  and  fpent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in 
the  ftation  of  maftcr  of  a  veftel  trading  to  our  colonies. 
Afterwards  refiding  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  metro- 
polis, among  feafearing  people,  where  bufinefs  often 
obliged  him  to  come  early  into  the  city  and  return 
late,  he  frequently  faw  young  children  expofed  in  the 
ftreets  through  the  indigence  or  cruelty ,'of  their  pa- 
rents. This  excited  his  compaffion,  and  induced  him 
to  project  the  foundation  of  an  hofpital  for  foundlings. 
In  this  humane  delign  he  laboured  with  indefatigable 
diligence  for  feventeen  years  ;  and  by  his  application 
procured  a  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  pa- 
tronize and  carry  the  fcheme  into  execution,  and  at 
length  obtained  the  royal  charter  for  it.  He  was  alfo 
highly  inftrumental  in  promoting  the  trade  of  Ameri- 
ca, by  procuring  a  bounty  upon  naval  ftores  imported 
from  our  :colonies.  He  was  likewife  eminently  con- 
cerned in  fetting  on  foot  the  colonies  of  Georgia  and 
Nova  Scotia.  His  laft  charitable  defign,  in  which  he 
lived  to  make  fome  progrefs,  was  a  fcheme  for  uniting 
the  North  American  Indians  more  clofely  to  the  Bri- 
tifh  intereft,  by  an  eftablifhment  for  the  education  of 
Indian  girls.  In  ftiort,  he  fpent  the  greateft  part  of 
life  in  labouring  for  the  public,  and  experienced  a  fate 
too  common  in  thofe  who  devote  their  talents  to  fuch 
laudable  purpofes  ;  being  at  laft  indebted  for  fubfiftence 
to  the  voluntary  fubfcriptions  of  fome  public-fpirited 
perfons,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  late  Frederic 
Prince  of  Wales.  Captain  Coram  died  in  1 75 1  :  and 
was  interred,  at  his  own  defire,  in  a  vault  under  the 
chapel  of  the  Foundling  Hofpital. 

CORAN,  or  Alcoran.    See  Alcoran. 

CO  RAX,  in  ornithology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies of  CORVUS. 

CORANICH,  among  the  Scotch  and  Irifh,  the  cu- 
ftom  of  finging  at  funerals,  anciently  prevalent  in  thofe 
countries,  and  ftill  praftifed  in  feveral  parts.  Of  this 
cuftom  Mr  Pennant  gives  the  following  account.  "  I 
had  not  the  fortune  to  be  prefent  at  any  in  North 
Britain  ;  but  formerly  affifted  at  one  in  the  fouth  of 
Ireland,  where  it  was  performed  in  the  fulnefs  of  hor- 
ror. The  cries  are  called  by  the  Irifli  the  ulogohne  and 
bullulu;  two  words  very  expreflive  of  the  found,  uttered 
on  thefe  occafions;  and  being  of  Celtic  ftock,  etymo- 
logifts  would  fwear  to  be  the  origin  of  the  oKoKnyav  ©f 
the  Greeks  and  uhdatus  of  the  Latins.  Virgil  is  very 
fond  of  ufing  the  laft  whenever  any  of  his  females  are 
diftreffed  ;  as  are  others  of  the  Roman  poets,  and  ge- 
nerally on  occafioni  fiinilar  to  this.    It  was  my  fortune 
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Corankh  to  arrive  at  a  certain  town  in  Kerry  at  the  time  that 
a  perfon  of  fome  diftindion  departed  this  life :  my  cu- 
riofity  led  mc  to  the  houfe,  where  the  funeral  feemed 
conduced  in  the  pureft  claffical  form. 

^uodcunque  afpiceret  ludlus ,  gemitujqrte  fonabant, 
Eonnaque  nin  taciti  funeris  iiitus  erat. 

In  fhort,  the  conclamatio  was  fet  up  by  the  friends  in  the 
fame  manner  as  Virgil  defcribes  that  eonfequential  of 
Dido's  death; 

Lamentrs ,  gemituque,  \^  femineo  ululatu 
TeBa  jranunt. 

Immediately  after  this  followed  another  ceremony, 
fully  defcribed  by  Cambden  in  his  account  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  ancient  Irifh  ;  the  earneft  expoftulations 
and  reproaches  given  to  the  deceafed  for  quitting  this 
world,  where  {he  enjoyed  fo  many  bleifmgs,  fo  good 
a  huftand,  and  fuch  iinc  children.  This  cuftom  is  alfo 
-of  great  antiquity,  for  Euryalus's  mother  makes  the 
fame  addrefs  to  her  dead  fon. 


-Tune  ilia  feneSla 


Sera  tneA  riquies  ?  potuijli  reltnquere  folaWy 
Crudells? 

But  when  the  time  approached  for  carrying  out  the 
corps,  the  cry  was  redoubled, 

Tremulis  ululatibus  cethera  coinplcnt ; 

a  numerous  band  of  females  waiting  in  the  outer  court 
to  attend  the  hearfe,  and  to  pay  in  chorus  the  lall  tri- 
bute of  their  voices.  The  habit  of  this  forrowing 
train,  and  the  negleft  of  their  perfons,  were  admirably 
fuited  to  the  occaiion  ;  their  robes  were  black  and 
flowing,  refembhng  the  ancient  Palla ;  their  feet  naked, 
their  hair  long  and  difhe veiled  :  I  might  truly  fay, 

Ut  qui  conduBi  plorant  in  funer^^  dlcunt 
Et  faciunt  prope  plnra  dolentibus  crMnimo. 

The  corpfe  was  carried  flowly  along  the  verge  of  a 
moll  beautiful  lake,  the  ululatus  was  continued,  and 
the  whole  proceflion  ended  among  the  venerable  ruins 
ef  an  old  abbey." 

CORBAN,  in  Jewlfh  antiquity,  were  thofe  offerings 
which  had  life,  in  oppofition  to  the  minchah^  or  thofe 
which  had  not.  It  is  derived  from  the  word  haral, 
which  fignihes  "  to  approach  ;"  becaufe  the  viftims 
were  brought  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  The  corban 
were  always  looked  upon  as  the  moil  facred  offerings. 
The  Jews  are  reproached  with  defeating,  by  means  of 
the  corban,  the  precept  of  the  fifth  commandment, 
which  enjoins  the  refped  due  to  parents.  For  when 
a  child  had  no  mind  to  relieve  the  wants  of  his  father 
or  mother,  he  would  fay  to  them,  "  It  is  a  gift  {cor- 
han)  by  whatfoever  thou  mighteft  be  profited  by  me 
i.  e.  "  I  have  devoted  that  to  God  which  you  afk  of 
mc,  and  it  is  no  longer  mine  to  give." 

Corban  is  alfo  a  ceremony  which  the  Mahometans 
perform  at  the  foot  of  mount  Arrarat  in  Arabia,  near 
Mecca.  It  coufifls  in  killing  a^grcat  number  of  flieep, 
and  diflributing  them  among  the  poor. 

CORBEILS,  in  fortification,  little  bafkets,  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  eight  inches  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom and  twelve  at  the  top ;  which  being  filled  with 
earth,  are  frequently  fct  one  againft  another  upon  the 
parapet  or  elfewhere  ;  leaving  certain  port-holes,  from 
whence  to  fire  upon  the  enemy  under  covert  without 
being  feen  by  them. 

CORBEL,  in  archite-Slure,  ths  reprefentation  of  a 


bafket,  fomctlmcs  feen  on  the  heads  of  caryatides.  The 
word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  vafe,  or  tambour,  of  the  Co- 
rinthian column ;  fo  called  from  its  refemblance  of  a 
bafket,  or  becaufe  it  wa?  firft  formed  on  the  model  of 
a  bafket. 

Corbel,  or  Corh'tly  is  alfo  ufed,  in  building,  for  a 
fhort  piece  of  timber  placed  in  a  wall,  with  its  end 
flicking  out  fix  or  eight  inches,  as  occafion  ferves,  in 
manner  of  a  fhouidering-piecc.  The  under  part  of  the 
end  thus  flicking  out  is  fometimes  cut  into  the  form  of 
a  boultin  ;  fometimes  of  an  ogee,  and  fometimes  of  a 
face,  &c.  according  to  the  workman's  fancy  ;  the  up- 
per fide  be'ng  plain  and  flat. 

Corbel  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  archltefts  for  a  niche 
or  hollow  left  in  walls  for  images,  figures,  or  flatues  to 
ftand  in. 

CORBET  (Richard),  biiliop  of  Norwich,  and  an 
eminent  poet,  was  born  at  Ewell  in  Surry,  toward 
the  latter  end  of  the  1 6th  century  ;  and  educated  at 
Oxford,  where  he  was  efteemed  one  of  the  mofl  ce- 
lebrated wits  of  the  univerfity.  Entering  into  holy 
orders,  he  became  a  popular  preacher,  and  was  made 
chaplain  to  King  James  I.:  when,  after  feveral  pre- 
ferments in  the  church,  he  was,  in  1629,  made  bifhop 
of  Oxford;  and,  In  1632,  was  tranflated  to  the  fee 
of  Norwich.  He  was  very  hofpitable,  and  always  a 
generous  encourager  of  public  defigns.  He  died  In 
1635.  There  have  been  feveral  editions  of  his  poems 
publlfhed  under  the  title  of  Poemata  Stromata. 

CORBEY,  a  town  of  Picardy  in  France,  with  a  fa- 
mous abbey  of  Benedldlne  monks.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Somme,  10  miles  eafl  of  Amiens,  and  75  north 
of  Paris,    Ei  Long.  2.  35.  N.  Lat.  49.  55. 

CORCELET,  in  natural  hiftory,  that  part  of  the 
fly-clafs  which  is  analogous  in  its  fituatlon  to  thebreall 
in  other  animals.  Many  have  called  It  the  breafl  in 
thefe  alfo,  but  improperly;  becaufe  the  breail  of  other 
animals  is  the  place  of  the  lungs  and  trachea,  but 
thefe  organs  are  In  the  fly-clafs  dlitrlbuted  through  the 
whole  body.  The  wings  are  affixed  to  this  part  of 
the  fly-clafs  ;  and  there  are  fome  diftindlions  of  great 
confequence  In  regard  to  the  arrangement  and  dlilribu- 
tlon  of  thofe  animals  Into  genera.  Some  flies  have  a 
double  corcelet,  or  one  divided  into  two  parts ;  and 
this  Is  the  cafe  of  the  fly  produced  from  the  formica 
leo,  which  therefore  does  not  carry  Its  only  diiUnftion 
In  the  figure  of  Its  antennae.  One  pair  of  the  legs  of 
this  fly  are  attached  to  the  firll  or  anterior  corcelet, 
which  is  alfo  capable  of  moving  on  the  other. 

The  corcelets  of  fome  flies  are  alfo  much  more  ele- 
vated than  thofe  of  others;  and  In  fome  this  elevation 
is  carried  fo  far,  that  the  head  Is  forced  by  it  to  be 
bent  downward,  and  the  creature  Is  plainly  made 
hump-backed  by  it.  The  great  kind,  and  the  tipul<£, 
furnlfh  inltances  of  thia  elevated  and  hump-backed 
corcelet. 

A  feries  of  flies  of  two  wings  are  known  by  a  very 
particular  armament  which  they  carry  on  the  Corcelet, 
ufually  called  their  breaji.  This  conlills  of  two  longj, 
flender,  fharp-poiated  prickles,  which  are  Immoveable 
in  their  Infertlons,  and  feem  meant  as  offenfive  or  de- 
fenfive  weapons ;  but  in  what  manner  they  are  ufed  it 
is  not  eafily  to  be  determined. 

All  thefe  flies  are  prodnced  from  long  water-worm* 
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wIlK  open  aad  funnel-fafhloned  tails,  or  furnlihed  with 
their  aperture  for  refpiration  at  the  hinder  extremity. 

There  ai-e  three  known  fpccies  of  this  fort  of  fly, 
with  armed  corcelets,  which  differ  much  in  fize,  but 
are  all  produced  of  v/orms  of  this  kind.  The  larged 
of  thefe  flies  are  produced  from  the  largefl  and  longell 
worm,  and  are  fomething  longer  than  the  bee.  'I'he 
fmalieft  are  produced  of  worms  very  fmaU  and  {lender, 
and  are  thcmfelves  extremely  minute  :  and  the  third 
kind  is  of  a  middle  fize  between  thefe,  and  produced 
from  a  proportionably  fnialler  worm  than  that  of  the 
firll,  and  proportionably  larger  than  that  of  the  fecond 
fpecies. 

All  thefe  fpecies  have  their  wings  but  little  diftin- 
.gulfhable  at  their  firft  produftion  from  the  fliell ;  they 
appear  indeed  only  like  two  (lender  filaments  laid  acrofs 
their  bodies^:  but  they  quickly  fliow,  that  in  this  ftate 
they  were  only  very  nicely  folded  together;  and  foon 
expand,  and  fhow  their  full  extent  and  proportion. 

When  firft  produced  frem  the  lliell,  thefe  flies  are 
of  a  pale  green  colour.  The  under  part  of  their  belly 
in  many  continues  green,  but  in  the  greater  number 
'it  becomes  of  a  pale  dead  brown.  Some  of  them  have 
■the  outfide  of  their  bodies  of  a  deep  brown,  approach- 
ing  to  black,  with  lines  of  a  dead  brown  between  the 
commilfures  of  the  rings.  The  back  of  fome  others 
has  only  a  blackifli  brown  band,  which  runs  ftraight 
down  from  the  ■corcelet  to  the  end  of  the  body,  the 
whole  body  bcfide  being  of  a  dead  brown.  The  cor- 
celet in  thefe  flies  is  brown,  and  the  prickles  are  yel- 
lowifti  near  their  infertions,  but  nearly  black  at  their 
points.  They  have  three  of  the  fmall  glofly  eyes  dif- 
pofed  in  the  (hape  of  a  triangle  on  the  back  part  of 
their  head  ;  and  their  reticular  eyes  are  brown,  and  at 
fome  diftance  from  one  another. 

CORCHORUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
37th  order,  Columnede.  The  corolla  is  pentapetalous  ; 
the  calyx  pentaphyllous  and' deciduous ;  and  the  cap- 
fule  many-valved  and  many-celled. 

There  are  eight  fpecies  ;  of  which  the  moft  re* 
markable  is  the  olitorius,  an  annual,  and  a  native 
of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America.  It  rifes  with  a 
round,  ftriated,  upright,  branched  ftalk,  to  near  two 
feet,  which  is  furnifhed  with  leaves  differing  in  fliape; 
fome  being  oval,  fome  cut  oflF  flraight  at  their  bafe, 
and  others  almoft  heart-fhaped.  They  are  of  a  deep 
,green  colour,  and  have  a  few  teeth  on  the  margins 
■of  their  bafe,  that  end  in  briflly,  reflexed,  purplifh 
filaments.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  fides  of  the 
branches  oppofite  to  the  leaves.  They  ftand  fingly 
•on  very  fhort  peduncles  ;  are  compofed  of  five  fmall 
yellow  petals,  and  a  great  number  of  ftamina  furround- 
ing  an  oblong  germen,  which  becomes  a  long,  rough, , 
fharp-pointed  capfule,  opening  in  four  parts,  each  fill- 
ed with  greenifh  angular  feeds. — This  plant  is  fown 
by  the  Jews  about  Aleppo,  and  is  therefore  called  y'e'ws 
malloiv.  The  leaves  are  a  favourite  fallad  among  thefe 
people,  and  they  boil  and  eat  them  with  their  meat. 

CORCULUM,  a  diminutive  from  cor,  '*  the  heart," 
little  heart ;  the  eflence  of  a  feed,  and  principle  of 
life  of  the  future  plant,  attached  to  and  contained 
within  the  lobes.  It  confifts  of  two  parts,  termed  by 
Linnasus  Plumula  and  Rostellum.  The  former 
is  the  racliaila  of  Grew  and  other  naturaliils.  The 


corculum  is  In  fa£l  the  embryo  of  the  Future  vegetable Corcyra 
and  is  attached  by  two  trvuiks  of  veffels  to  the  lobes  ^ 
at  their  union.    The  tirfl  of  its  iwo  parts  mounts  up-  ^^^''^^„"'j 
ward,  and  becomes  the  trunk.    Tlie  other  ftrikes  into 
the  ground,  and  is  the  rudiment  of  the  root.  The 
lobes  aad  heart  of  the  feed  are  dlltindlly  vilible  in  the 
bean,  and  other  feeds  of  that  clafs,  efpecially  after  re- 
maining fome  time  in  water  or  earth. 

The  principle  of  hfe  is  feated  either  at  the  fummit 
or  bafe  of  the  feed.  From  this  circumilance  are  con- 
flru6led  the  two  firfl  claffes  in  Cicfalpinus's  method, 
containing  trees  and  fhrubs  only. 

CORCYRA  (anc.  geog. ),  an  ifland  in  the  Ionian 
Sea,  oppofite  to  Thefprotia,  a  diftric^  of  Epirus,  cal- 
led Scher'ia  and  Phaacia  by  Homer.  In  Callimachu3 
it  is  called  Drepane;  its  mofl  ancient  name,  according 
to  the  Scholiafl,  from  the  curvity  of  its  figure.  Fa- 
mous for  the  Ihipwreck  of  Ulyffes  and  the  gardens  of 
Alcinous.    Now  Corfu. 

Corcyra,  a  cognominal  town  of  the  ifland;  formerly 
powerful,  and  capable  of  coping  with  mighty  ftates  ; 
iituated  about  the  middle  of  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland, 
called  The  Team  of  the  Pheaclans  by  Homer.  Now  Corfu, 
from  the  Kofupu  of  the  middle  age,  the  name  of  the 
citadel.  It  was  a  colony  of  Corinthians  ;  Corcyrai, 
the  people.    E.  Long.  19.  48.  Lat,  39.  50. 

CoRcruA  Nigra,  an  ifland  in  the  Adriatic,  on  the  coaft 
of  Dalmatia  (Pliny) ;  called  Me/ana  by  the  Greeks,  to 
diftinguifli  it  from  the  ifland  in  the  Ionian  Sea.    The  ~ 
epithet  Nigra  was  adde<l,  from  its  woods  of  tall  trees 
with  which  it  is  almofl  covered.    Now  Ctir^.ola. 

CORD,  or  Chord,  an  affemblage  of  feveral  threads 
of  hemp,  cabled  or  twifted  together  by  means  of  a 
wheel.  See  Cordage.  The  word  comes  from  the 
Greek  x°?^'',  which  properly  fignlfies  an  intefline  or 
gut,  of  which  cords  may  be  made.    See  Chord. 

Magical  Cord,  an  inflrument  in  great  ufe  among 
the  Laplanders,  and  by  them  fuppofed  to  be  endued 
with  a  number  of  virtues.  It  is  a  cord  or -rope  with 
three  knots  tied  in  it.  They  ufe  many  magical  rites 
and  ceremonies  in  the  tying  of  this  cord  and,  when 
thus  prepared,  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  power  over  the 
winds;  and  they  wiU  fell,  by  means  of  it,  a  good  wind, 
or  at  leafl  the  promife  of  one,  to  a  fhip.  If  they  untie 
only  one  of  thefe  knots,  a  moderate  gale  fucceeds;  if 
two,  it  Is  much  fl;ronger;  and  if  three,  a  florm  is  fure 
to  follow. 

Cord  of  Wood,  a  certain  quantity  of  wood  for  burn- 
ing, fo  called  becaufe  formerly  meafured  with  a  cord. 
The  dimenfions  of  a  ftatute  cord  of  wood  are  eight  feet 
long,  four  feet  high,  and  four  feet  broad. 

CoRD-JVoocI,  is  new  wood,  and  fuch  as,  when  brought 
by  water,  comes  on  board  a  veffel,  in  oppofition  to 
that  which  is  floated. 

CORDAGE,  a  term  ufed  in  general  for  all  forts  of 
cord,  whether  fmall,  middling,  or  great.    See  Rope. 

The  naval  cordage  of  the  earlier  ages  was  in  all 
probability  only  thongs  of  leather.  Thefe  primitive 
ropes  were  retained  by  the  Caledonians  in  the  third 
century.  The  nations  to  the  nortli  of  the  Baltic  had 
them  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries  :  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  wefl:ern  ifles  of  Scotland  make  ufe  of 
them  at  prefent ;  cutting  the  fkin  of  a  feal,  or  the  raw 
and  faked  hide  of  a  cow,  into  long  pieces,  and  faften- 
ing  the  plough  to  their  horfes  with  them,  or  even  twift- 
ing  them  into  ftrong  ropes  of  20  or  30  fathoms  length. 
i  But 
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But  thefe,  in  the  foutK  of  our  ifland,  and  on  the  con- 
tinent, were  early  fuperfeded  by  the  ufe  of  iron  chains. 
The  very  maritime  and  commercial  nation  of  the  Ve- 
neti,  that  were  fo  intimately  connected  with  the  Belgae 
of  Britain,  ufed  iron  chains  for  their  cables  in  the  days 
of  Cjefar.  But  in  the  more  diftant  and  refined  coun- 
tries of  the  fouth,  both  thongs  and  thefe  had  long 
given  place  to  the  ufe  of  vegetable  threads;  and  the 
arts  of  combining  them  into  ftrength.  In  this  manner 
the  Greeks  appear  to  have  ufed  the  common  rufhes  of 
their  country,  and  the  Carthaginians  the  fpartum  or 
broom  of  Spain.  And  as  all  the  cordage  of  tlxe  Ro- 
mans was  made  of  thefe  materials  at  their  laft  defcent 
on  our  ifland,  fo  the  art  of  manufafturing  them  would 
neceffarily  be  introduced  with  the  Roman  fettlements 
among  the  Britons.  Under  the  direttion  of  Roman 
artifts  their  thongs  of  leather  would  naturally  be  laid 
afide,  and  the  junci,  or  luHies  of  the  plains,  worked 
up  into  cordage.  And  what  remarkably  coincides  with 
this  opinion  is,  that  the  remains  of  old  cables  and  ropes 
are  ilill  diftinguifhed  among  the  Britiih  failors  by  the 
name  of  rAdjuvk.. 

The  nations  of  Roman  Britain,  and  the  tribes  of 
Caledonia  and  Ireland,  had  inherited,  from  their  ear- 
lieft  anceftors,  many  of  the  ruder  arts  of  navigation. 
Their  {hips  were  large  open  boats,  framed  of  light 
timbers  ribbed  with  hurdles  and  lined  with  hides. 
Thefe  were  furnifhed  with  mails  and  fails.  The  lat- 
ter were  formed  of  hides,  as  the  tackle  was  of  thongs. 
They  were  aftually  of  hides  among  the  Veneti  as  late 
as  the  days  of  Csefar  ;  and  they  were  never  furled, 
but  only  bound  to  the  maft.  But  thefe  flight  fea-boats, 
and  their  rude  furniture,  would  foon  be  difmifled  by 
tlie  provincials  for  the  more  fubftantial  veffels  and 
more  artificial  fails  of  the  Romans.  The  Roman  fails, 
which  were  compofcd  of  flax  in  the  days  of  Agricola, 
were  afterwards  made  of  hemp  ;  and  our  own  are 
therefore  denominated  cannabis  or  canvas  by  our  mari- 
ners at  prefent.  And  about  the  fame  period  affuredly 
did  the  junk  of  the  Britifli  cordage  give  way  to  the 
fame  materials;  the  ufe  of  hempen  ropes  upon  land, 
and  of  hempen  nets  for  hunting,  being  very  common 
among  the  Romans  in  the  firft  century. 

CORDATED,  an  appellation  frequently  given  by 
naturaliils  to  things  fomewhat  refembling  a  heart. 

CORDEDi  in  heraldry.  A  crofs  corded,  fome  au- 
thors take  for  a  crofs  wound  or  wrenched  about  with 
cords:  others,  with  more  probability,  take  it  for  a  crofs 
made  of  two  pieces  of  cord. 

CORDELERAS,  mountains  of  South  America, 
otherwife  called  Andes. 

CORDELIER,  a  Francifcan,  or  religious  of  the 
order  of  St  Francis.  The  Cordeliers  are  clothed  in 
thick  grey  cloth,  with  a  little  cowl,  a  chaperon,  and 
cloak,  of  the  fame  ;  having  a  girdle  of  rope  or  cord 
tied  with  thi-ee  knots  :  whence  the  name.: — They  are. 
otherwife  called  Minor  Friars,  their  original  name. 
The  denomination  Cordelier  is  faid  to  have  been  firft 
given  them  in  the  war  of  St  Louis  againil  the  infidels; 
wherein  the  Friars  Minor  having  repulfed  the  barba- 
rians, and  that  king  having  inquired  their  name,  it 
was  anfwered,  they  were  people  cordeliez,  "  tied  with 
ropes."  Tlie  Cordeliers,  arc.  to.  a  man  profcffcd 
Sicoti.{l;u- 


Cordoa. 
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CORDEMOI  (Geralde),  a  learned  pliilofopher  and  CordemQi 
hiftorian,  born  at  Paris,  made  himfelf  known  to  M. 
Bofl'uet,  who  placed  him  about  the  dauphin  in  the  qua- 
lity of  reader.     He  initrudled  that  young  prince  with 
great  affiduity  ;   and  in  1675  '^"'^^  received  into  the 
French  academy.  He  wrote  a  general  hiftory  of  France 
during  the  firft  races  of  the  French  kings,  in  2  vols  ; . 
and  fix  difcourfes  on  the  Dittinftion  between  Body  and 
Soul,  which  were  printed  together  in  1702  in  quarto.. 
He  died  in  1 684.  M.  Cordemoi  followed  the  principles  . 
of  Defcartes. 

CORDIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants;, 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  41ft. 
oi-der,  ylfperifoUa..  The  corolla  is  funnel-fliaped;^ 
the  ftyle  dichotomous  or  divided  into  two  threads,, andi 
each  of  thefe  divided  into  other  two. 

There  are  five  fpecies,  of  which. the  principal  are.: 
the  myxa  and  febeftena.     r.  The  myxa,  or  Aflynari: 
plum,  grows  wild  in  Affyria  and  Egypt, ,  and  alfo  on- 
the  coait  of  Malabar.    It  rifesto  the  height  of  a  mid- 
dling plum-tree;  and  its  branches  are  furniflisd  with? 
oval,  woolly  leaves.   Handing  without  order.  The; 
flowers  are  produced  in  bunches  ;  are  white,  and  con-.- 
fift  of  one  tubular  petal,  and  a  like  calyx,  nearly  of " 
an  equal  length,  and  both  are.  cut  into  five  parts  at . 
their  brims.     In  their  centre  are  five -very  fmall  ftami-- 
na,  and  one  flender  ftyle  crowned  with  an  obtufe  ftig- 
ma.    The  germen  is  roundifli,  and  fwells  to  a  plum: 
of  the  fame  form,  and  about  the  fize  of  a  damfon,  of. 
a  dark  brown  colour,  a  fweet  tafte,  and  very  glutinous. 
Thefe  plums  were  formerly  kept  in  the  fliops  ;  and . 
were  accounted  good  for  obtunding  acrimony,  and: 
thereby  ftopping  defluxions  of  rheum  upon  the  lungs 
but  at  prefent  they  are  little  ufed  for  thefe  purpofes.  - 
In  fome  parts  of  Turky  they  cultivate  this  tree  in.  great  , 
abundance,  not  only  for  the  fake  of  the  fruit. to  eat,, 
but  to  make  birdlime  of,  which  is  a  vaft  article  of " 
trade  in  a  town  called         — 2.   The  febeftena,  or  • 
rough-leaved  febeften,  grows  naturally  in  both  the.  In-  - 
dies,  and  fends  forth  feveral  ftirubby  ilalks  eight  or  tent 
feet  high.    The  young  leaves  are.  fenated,  .but  the  full ; 
grown  ones  are  not.     They  are  of  an  oblong-oval 
form,  rough,  of  a  deep  green  on  the  upper  fide,  andi 
ftand  alternately  on  fliort  footftalks.    The  flowers  ter-  - 
nu'nate  the  branches  in  large  clufters,.  are  nearly  of  the 
fliape  and  colour  of  thofe  of  the  marvel  of  Peru,  and 
make  a  moft  beautiful  appearance.    Each  has  five  tta- 
mina  and  one  bilid  ftyle.    The  plums  are  much  of  the 
fliape  of  thofe  of  the  myxa,  and  are  eaten  in  the  fame 
manner.    The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  lefs  valuable  than 
the  wood,    a  fmall  piece  of  which  thrown  upon  a 
clear  fire  v/ill  perfume  a  room  with  a  moft  agreeable  • 
odour. 

CORDIAL,  in  medicine,  whatever  raifcs  the  fpirits,- 
and  gives  them  a  fudden  ftrength  and  clieerfulnefs ;  as 
wine,  fpirits,  the  effluvia  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  many.- 
othcr  fubftances. 

CORDON,  in  fortification,  a  row  of  ftones^  m.ade  - 
round  on  the  outfide,  and  fet  between  the  wall  of  the  • 
fortrefs  which  lies  aflope,  and  the  parapet  which  ftands 
perpendicular,  after  fuch  a  manner,  that  this  diffeience  • 
may  not  be  offenfive  to  the  eye  ;  whence  the  cordons  ; 
feive  only  as,an  ornament,  ranging  round  about  the:. 
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Oiidiiha,  place,  being  only  ufed  in  fortifications  of  ftone-work  : 
^C^dmn.  jj^Q^g  jj^^jg  ^yjj.]^  g^j-tj^  tjje        fpace  is  filled  up 

with  pointed  (lakes. 

CORDUBA  (anc.  geog.),  an  illuftrious'city  of 
Baetica,  on  the  right  or  north  fide  of  the  Bsetis.  Built 
by  Marcellus,  according  to  Strabo  ;  but  which  Mar- 
■cellus,  is  not  fo  clear.  It  was  the  firft  colony  fent 
into  thofe  parts  by  the  Romans ;  and  furnamed  Pa- 
trk'ta,  becaufe  at  firft  inhabited  by  principal  men^  both 
of  the  Romans  and  natives.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Sil.  ItaHcus  in  the  fecond  Punic  war  ;  and  hence  it  is 
probable  the  firft  Marcellus  was  the  founder,  and  not 
the  Marcellus  engaged  in  the  civil  war  betAveen  Csfar 
and  Pompey.  It  was  famous  for  the  birth  of  the  two 
Senecas  and  of  Lucan  (Martial),  and  for  its  rich  pro- 
duce in  oil  (Statius,  Martial).  Still  retaining  its  name 
a  little  altered.    W.  Long.  5.  Lat.  37.  45. 

CORDOUA,  or  Cordova,  a  city  of  Andalufia  in 
Spain,  fituated  on  the  river  Guadelquiver,  in  a  very 
extenfive  plain.  Tlie  circumference  is  large ;  but  it  is 
not  peopled  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  for  there  are 
a  great  many  orchards  and  gardens  within  the  walls. 
There  are  many  fuperb  ftru£lures,  palaces,  churches, 
and  religious  houfes  ;  particularly  the  cathedral,  which 
is  very  magnificent ;  it  was  formei-Iy  a  mofqoe  when 
the  Moors  pollefled  the  town  ;  for  which  reafon  it  ftill 
retains  the  name  of  Mezquifa,  which  has  the  fame 
meaning.  This  cathedral  is  very  rich  in  plate ;  four 
of  the  filver  candlefticks  coft  L.850  a-piece.  The  re- 
venue of  the  fee  amounts  to  L.  3500  fer  annum;  but  as 
the  bifiiops  cannot  devife  by  will,  all  they  die  poffeffed 
of  efcheats  to  .the  crown.  The  fquare  called  the  Plaza 
Major  is  furrounded  with  veiy  fine  houfes,  under  which 
are  piazzas.  The  trade  is  fiourilhing  on  account  of 
the  river  ;  and  confifts  of  wine,  filk,  and  Cordovian 
leather.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  are  a  vaft 
number  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  which  renders  their 
fruits  exceeding  cheap.  The  beft  horfes  in  Spain  come 
from  hence. 

Cordova  was  the  ancient  Corduba  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, it  was  fubjefted  to  the  dominion  of  the  Goths ; 
but  in  the  eighth  century  it  was  raifed  by  the  Moorifti 
princes  to  a  ftate  of  fplendor  unequalled  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  In  the  year  755,  Abdoulrahman,  only 
heir-male  of  the  Ommlad  line,  having  pafTed  over  from 
Africa  at  the  head  of  a  few  defperate  followers,  found 
means  to  raife  a  rebellion  in  Spain ;  when,  after  a 
battle  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadelquiver,  in 
■which  he  overthrew  the  lieutenant  of  the  Abafiid  Ca- 
liph of  Damafcus,  he  became  king  of  all  the  Moorifh 
pofTcflions  in  the  fouth  of  Spain,  and  in  759  fixed 
his  royal  refidence  at  Cordova.  Then  began  thofe 
flouriflxing  ages  of  Arabian  gallantry  and  magnificence 
which  rendered  the  Moors  of  Spain  fuperior  to  all  their 
cotemporaries  in  arts  and  farms,  and  made  Cordova 
one  of  the  moft  fplendid  cities  of  the  world.  Agri- 
culture and  commerce  profpered  under  the  happy  fway 
of  this  hero ;  and  the  face  of  the  country  was  changed 
from  a  fcene  of  defolatlon,  which  the  long  w^ars  and 
harfii  government  of  the  viceroys  had  brought  on,  into 
a  moft  populous  ficurifhing  ftate,  exceeding  in  riches, 
number  of  inhabitants,  aftivity,  and  induftry,  any 
prior  or  iubfequent  era  of  the  Spanifli  hiftory.  He 
itdded  new  fortifications  to  the  town,  built  himfelf  a 


magnificent  palace  with  delicious  gardens,  laid  cauft-  Cordoua, 
ways  through  the  raai^hcs,  made  excellent  roads  to  open  v« 
ready  communication  between  the  great  towns,  and 
in  786  began  the  great  mofque,  which  he  did  not  live 
to  finiih. 

During  the  courfe  of  two  centuries,  this  court  con- 
tinued to  be  the  refort  of  all  profeflbrs  of  the  polite 
arts,  and  of  fuch  as  valued  themfelves  upon  their  mili- 
tary and  knightly  accomplifliments ;  while  the  reft  of  ^ 
Europe  was  buried  in  ignorance,  debafed  by  brutality 
of  manners,  or  diftrafted  by  fupetftitious  difputes. 
England,  weakened  by  its  heptarchy,  was  too  incon- 
fiderable  even  to  be  mentioned  in  the  political  hiftory 
of  the  times  :  France,  though  it  had  a  gleam  of  repu- 
tation under  Charlemagne,  was  ftill  a  barbarous  un- 
polifiied  nation  :  and  Italy  was  in  utter  confufion  ;  the 
frequent  revolutions  and  change  of  mafters  rendering 
it  impoflible  for  learning,  or  any  thing  good,  to  ac- 
quire a  permanent  footing  in  fo  unftable  a  foil;  Greece, 
though  ftill  in  polTeflion  of  the  arts  and  luxury  of  an- 
cient Rome,  had  loft  all  vigour,  and  feemed  abforbed 
in  the  moft  futile  of  all  purfuits  ;  viz.  that  of  fchola- 
ftic  argument  and  religious  fubtilties. 

The  refidence  of  the  Ommiad  Caliphs  was  long  con- 
fplcuous  for  its  fupreme  magnificence,  and  the  crowds 
of  learned  men  who  were  allured  to  it  by  the  protec- 
tion offered  by  its  fovereigns,  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
try, the  wholefomenefs  of  the  climate,  and  the  variety 
of  pleafures  that  returned  inceflantly  in  one  enchanting 
round. 

Cordova  became  the  centre  of  polltenefs,  induftry, 
and  genius.  Tilts  and  tournaments,  with  other  coftly 
ftiows,  were  long  the  darling  paftimes  of  a  wealthy 
happy  people  ;  and  this  was  the  only  kingdom  in  the 
well  where  geometry,  aftronomy,  and  phyfic,  were 
regularly  ftudied  and  pradlifed.  Mufic  was  no  lefs 
honoured  ;  for  we  find,  that  in  844.  a  famous  mufician 
called  All  Zeriab  came  to  fettle  at  Cordova,  and  form- 
ed feveral  pupils,  who  were  fuppofed  to  equal  the  moft 
celebrated  performers  that  were  ever  known  even  in 
the  Eaft.  That  architedture  was  greatly  encouraged, 
we  need  no  other  proof  than  the  great  and  expen- 
five  fabrics  undertaken  and  completed  by  many  of 
thefe  Spanifli  monarchs.  Whatever  faults  may  be 
juftly  condemned  in  their  manner  fey  the  connoifFeur, 
accuftomed  to  the  chafte  noble  graces  of  the  Grecian 
proportions,  certainly  nobody  can  behold  what  remains 
of  thefe  Moorifh  edifices,  without  being  ftrongly  im- 
prefted  with  a  high  idea  of  the  genius  of  the  artifts,  as 
well  as  the  grandeur  of  the  prince  who  carried  their 
plans  into  execution. 

Thefe  fultans  not  only  gave  the  moft  dittlnguifhed 
ptoteclion  to  arts  and  fclences,  and  to  the  perfons 
learned  in  any  of  them,  but  were  themfelves  eminently 
verfed  in  various  branches  of  knowledge.  Alkehem  II. 
coUeded  fo  immenfe  a  quantity  of  manufcripts,  that 
before  the  end  of  his  reign  the  royal  library  contained 
no  lefs  than  600,000  volumes,  of  which  the  very  cata- 
logue filled  40  huge  folios.  The  univerfity  of  Cordo- 
va was  founded  by  himj  and  under  fuch  favourable  au- 
fptces  rofe  to  the  higheil  pitch  of  celebrity. 

Abdoulrahman  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Hifiem, 
whofe  paflion  for  glory  ar«d  architefture  was  not  in  the 
leaft  inferior  to  that  of  his  father.  He  put  the  finifti- 
ing  hand  to  the  mofque,  which  the  plunder  of  the 
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Cordoua  fouthern  provinces  of  France  enabled  lu'ni  to  complete 
Cordwaiii  c  uife  of  a  few  years.    The  bridge  over  the 

■    Guadelquiver  was  a  work  of  Hiilem's  after  his  own 
u ■!  ^.  plan. 

Alkahem  fucceeded  Hiffem. 

Abdoulrahman  II.  was  alfo  pafilonately  fond  of 
building.  He  w  is  the  firft  that  brought  the  fupplies 
of  water  to  Cordova  by  means  of  leaden  pipes  laid  up- 
on aquedufts  of  ftone.  The  quantity  was  fo  conlider- 
able,  that  every  part  of  the  palace,  the  mofques,  baths, 
fquares,  and  public  edifices,  had  all  of  them  their 
fountains  conftantly  playing.  A  great  many  of  thefe 
works  ftill  fubfift.  He  paved  the  whole  city,  and  erec- 
ted feveral  mofques. 

After  him  reigned  Mahomet  Almundar,  Abdallab, 
and  Abdoulrahman  III.  who  furpaffed  all  his  predecef- 
fws  in  fplendor,  riches,  and  expence.  His  fubjefts  vied 
■with  each  other  in  profufion  and  magnificence.  This 
monarch  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Alkahem  II.  who  left 
a  minor  to  fucceed  him,  and  the  kingdom  to  be  govern- 
ed by  the  famous  vifir  Mahomet  Abenamir,  firnamed 
Jllmnnzor  or  "  tiie  defender,"  from  his  great  viftories 
and  wife  condudl.  His  defcendepts  inherited  from  him 
the  vifirfhip,  and  a  power  as  ab folate  as  if  they  had 
been  caliphs,  until  the  weaknefs  of  the  fovereigns  en- 
couraged, and  the  infolejice  of  the  minifters  provoked, 
the  grandees  to  difturb  the  Hate  with  their  jealoufics 
and  dilfenfions.  Thefe  broils  occafioned  fuch  a  feries 
of  civil  wars  and  anarchy,  as  overthrew  the  throne  of 
Cordova,  and  deflroyed  the  whole  i-ace  of  Abdoulrah- 
man. Thus  the  glorious  edifice,  founded  by  the  va- 
lour and  prudence  of  that  conqueror,  and  cemented  by 
fimilar  virtues  in  many  of  his  fuccefibrs,  funk  into  no- 
thing as  foon  as  the  fceptre  devolved  upon  weak  ener- 
vated princes,  whofe  indolence  and  incapacity  tranf- 
fcrred  the  management  of  every  thing  to  a  vifir. 
Many  petty  kingdoms  fprang  up  out  of  the  ruins  of 
this  mighty  empire  ;  and  the  Chriftians  foon  found  op- 
portunities of  deltroying,  by  feparate  attacks,  that  tre- 
mendous power,  which  when  united  had  proved  an 
overmatch  for  their  utmoft  force. 

New  CoRDU.if  a  confiderable  town  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  province  of  Tucuman,  with  a  bifliop's  fee, 
175  miles  from  St  Jago.  W.  Long.  62.  5.  S.  Lat. 
32.  10. 

CORDUAN,  a  famous  pharos  or  light-houfe  of 
France,  in  Guienne,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Girond. 
The  architecture  is  extremely  fine  ;  and  is  placed 
there  to  hinder  veflels  from  running  on  the  fand-banks 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.    W.  Long.  i.  9.  N.  Lat. 

CORDUS  (Valerius),  a  learned  botanift,  was  the 
fon  of  Ericius  Cordus,  a  phyfician  and  poet  of  Gcr- 
in?.ny.  Having  leai-nt  the  languages,  he  applied  him- 
ftlf  to  the  lludy  of  botany  ;  in  the  profecution  of 
whicli,  he  examined  the  mountains  of  Germany,  and 
travelled  into  Italy  ;  but  being  wounded  in  the  leg 
by  the  kick  of  a  horfe,  died  at  Rome  in  1544.  He 
wrote  Remarks  on  Diofcorides,  and  other  works. 

)RDWA-INERS,  ovCcrdiners,  the  term  where- 
•fey  the  ftatutes  dcnonu'natc  Jhoemakers.  The  word  is 
formed  from  the  French  cordonnier,  which  Menage 
derives  from  cordcuan,  a  kind  of  leather  brought  from 
Cordoua,  whereof  .they  .fonnerlv  made  the  upper- 
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leathers  of  their  (hoes.    Others  derive  it  from  wri/c?.  Core*. 
"  rope,"  becaufe  anciently  fhoes  were  made  of  cords;  — v— ^ 
as  they  ftill  are  in  fome  parts  of  Spain,  under  the  name 
of  alpargatcs.    But  the  former  etymology  is  better 
warranted :  for,  in  effeft,  the  French  workmen  who 
prepare  the  corduas  are  Hill  called  cordon anniers. 

In  Paris  they  have  two  pious  focieties  under  the 
titles  of  freres  cordonniersy  "  brothers  fhoemakers," 
eftablifhcd  by  authority  towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  *.^^^  ^'V' 
century;  the  one  under  the  proteftiou  of  St  Crifpin*,^'"' 
the  other  of  St  Crifpianus,  two  faints  who  had  former- 
ly honoured  the  profelfion.  They  live  in  community, 
and  under  fixed  itatutes  and  officers ;  by  which  they 
are  directed  both  in  their  fpiritual  and  fecular  con- 
cerns. The  produce  of  their  fhoes  goes  into  a  com- 
mon flock,  to  furnifli  neceffaries  for  their  fupport ; 
the  reft  to  be  diftributed  among  the  poor. 

COREA,  a  peninfula  lying  to  the  north-eaft  of 
China,  between  99  and  109  degrees  of  E.  Long,  and 
between  32  and  46  of  N.  Lat.  It  is  divided  into  8 
provinces,  which  contain  40  cities  of  the  ift  rank,  51 
of  the  2d,  and  70  of  the  3d.  l^e  capital  of  the  whole 
is  Hanching,  where  the  king  refides.  The  Jefuits 
fay,  the  people  are  well  made,  of  a  fweet  and  trac- 
table difpofition,  and  fond  of  learning,  mufic,  and  dan- 
cing, and  in  general  referable  the  Chinefe.  Their 
houles  are  mean,  being  covered  with  thatch;  and  they 
have  no  beds,  but  lie  on  the  floor.  They  have  little 
filk,  and  therefore  make  ufe  of  linen-cloth  in  its  room. 
Their  trade  confifts  in  white  paper,  pencils,  gingfeng, 
gold,  filver,  iron,  yellow  varnilh,  fowls  whofe  tails 
are  three  feet  long,  horfes  no  more  than  three  feet  in 
height,  fable-fliihs,  caftor,  and  mineral  fait.  In  ge- 
neral it  is  a  fertile  country,  tho*  abounding  in  moun- 
tains.   It  is  tributary  to  China. 

Mr  Grofier  relates  an  obfervation  concerning  the 
natural  hiftory  of  Corea,  which,  in  his  opinion,  fur- 
nifhes  a  new  proof  of  the  revolutions  whicii  the  furface 
of  our  globe  has  undergone.    An  ancient  Chinefe 
book  alTerts,  that  the  city  where  Kipe,  the  king  of 
Corea,  eftablifhed  his  court,  was  built  in  a  place  which 
forms  at  prefent  a  part  of  the  territories  of  Tong- 
ping-fou,  a  city  of  the  firft  clafs  in  the  province  of 
Petcheli.    *'  If  this  (fays  he)  be  admitted  as  a  faft, 
we  may  from  thence  conclude  that  thefe  territories 
formerly  belonged  to  Corea ;  and  that  the  gulf  of 
Lax-tong,  which  at  prefent  feparates  this  kingdom 
frorn  the  province  of  Petcheli,  did  not  then  exift,  and 
that  it  has  been  formed  fmce  ;  for  it  is  not  probable 
that  a  fovereign  would  have  fixed  his  refidence  with- 
out the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom,  or  in  a  place  where 
he  was  feparated  from  it  by  a  wide  and  extenfive  fea. 
This  conjefture  is  confirmed  by  certain  fa6ts  admitted 
by  the  Chinefe.    Thus  v/hen  Tu,  furnamed  the  Great^ 
undertook  to  drain  and  carry  off  the  waters  which 
had  inundated  the  low  grounds  of  feveral  provinces,  he 
began  by  the  river  Iloang-ho,  the  overflowing  of 
which  caufed  the  greateft  devaftation.    He  went  in 
fearch  of  its  fource  to  the  bofom  of  Tartary,  from 
whence  he  directed  its  courfe  acrofs  the  provinces  of 
Chan-fi,  Chen  fi,  Honan,  and  Petcheli.    Towards  its 
mouth,  in  order  to  weaken  the  rapidity  of  its  waters, 
he  divided  them  into  nine  channels,  tln-ough  which  he 
caufed  this  river  difcharge  itfelf  into  the  eaftern  fea 
3  ^  near 
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Corca.    near  the  mountain  of  Kk-che-chariy  which  then  formed 

""""v        a  promontory.    Since  that  time  to  the  prefent,  that  is 

about  3950  years,  the  river  Hoang-ho  has  departed 
fo  much  from  its  ancient  courfe,  that  its  mouth  at 
prefent  is  about  fix  degrees  farther  fouth.  We  muft 
alfo  remark,  that  the  mountain  Kie-che-chan,  which 
was  formerly  united  to  the  main  land  of  Yong-pong- 
fou^  ftands  at  prefent  in  the  fea  at  the  diftance  of  about 
50  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  that  city.  If  the  fea  has 
been  able  to  cover  with  its  waters  that  extent  of  terri- 
tory which  at  prefent  forms  part  of  the  gnlph  of  Lea- 
tong,  may  we  not  be  allowed  to  fuppofe  that  like  in- 
undations may  have  formed  fucceffively  the  whole  of 
that  gulph,  the  ancient  exiftence  of  which  feems  fo  ill 
to  agree  with  the  refidence  of  the  kings  of  Corea  in 
the  territories  of  Yong-ping-fou  ?  It  is  true,  the  Chi- 
nefe  hiflory  makes  no  mention  of  fo  confiderable  a 
phyfical  revolution  ;  but  it  is.  equally  filent  with  re- 
gard to  the  500  lys  (50  leagues)  extent  of  ground 
which  is  at  prefent  covered  by  the  fea  beyond  the  moun- 
tains of  Kie-che-chan.  Befides,  of  all  the  changes 
which  the  furface  of  oift*  globe  experiences,  thofc  only 
are  mentioned  in  hiftory  which  happen  fuddenly,  and 
which  confequently  make  more  impreffion  on  the  minds 
of  men. 

Corea  chiefly  produces  Vi'heat,  rice,  and  ginfeng, 
with  a  kind  of  palm-tree  which  yields  a  gum  capable 
of  producing  a  yellow  varnlfli  little  inferior  to  gilding. 
Hence  alfo  are  exported  caftor  and  fable  fkins  ;  alfo 
gold,  filver,  iron,  and  fofiil  fait;  a  kind  of  fmall  brufiies 
for  painting,  made  of  the  hair  of  a  wolf's  tail,  are  like- 
wife  manufa6tured  here,  which  are  exported  to  China 
and  highly  efteemed  there.  The  fea-coalls  abound  in 
fifii,  and  great  numbers  of  whales  are  found  there  every 
year  towards  the  north-eaft.  Several  of  thefe,  it  is 
faid,  have  in  their  bodies  the  harpoons  of  the  French 
and  Dutch,  from  whom  they  have  efcaped  in  the  nor- 
thern extremities  of  Europe;  which  feems  to  indicate 
a  pafi'age  from  the  European  into  the  Afiatic  feas 
round  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Afia. 

A  confiderable  quantity  of  the  paper  of  Corea  is 
annually  imported  into  China;  indeed  the  tribute  due 
to  the  emperor  is  partly  paid  with  it  every  year. 
It  is  made  of  cotton,  and  is  as  ftrong  as  cloth,  being 
written  upon  with  a  fmaU  hair-brufh  or  pencil ;  but 
muft  be  done  over  with  alum- water  before  it  can  be 
written  upon  in  the  European  mariner.  It  is  not  pur- 
chafed  "by  the  Chinefe  for  writing,  but  for  filling  up 
the  fquaresof  their  fafh-windows;  becaufe,  when  oiled, 
it  rcfifts  the  wind  and  rain  better  than  that  of  China. 
It  is  ufed  Jiktwife  as  wrapping  paper;  and  is  fervice- 
able  to  the  taylors,  who  rub  it  between  their  hands 
until  it  becomes  as  foft  and  flexible  as  the  fiueft  cotton 
cjoth,  inftead  of  which  it  is  often  employed  in  Hning 
clothes.  .  It  has  alfo  this  fmgular  property,  that  if  it 
te  too  thick  for  the  purpofe  intended,  it  may  be  eafily 
fplit  into  two  or  three  leaves,  each  of  which  are  even 
ftronger  than  the  beft  paper  of  China. 

The  Coreans  are  well  made,  ingenious,  brave,  and 
tradable  ;  are  fond  of  dancing,  and  fhow  great  do- 
cihty  in  acquiring  the  fciences,  to  which  they  apply 
with,  great  ardour,  and  honour  in  a  particular  manner. 
The  northern  Coreans  are  larger  fized  and  more  ro- 
buft  than  thofe  of  the  fouth  j  have  a  taile  for  arms, 
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and  become  excellent  foldiers.  Their  arms  are  crofs- 
bows  and  long  fabres.  Men  of  learning  are  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  other  claffes  of  people  by  two  plumes  of  fea- 
thers in  their  caps  ;  and  when  merchants  prefent  the 
Coreans  with  any  books  for  falc,  they  drefs  themfelves 
in  their  richeil  attire,  and  burn  perfumes  before  they 
treat  concerning  the  price. 

The  Coreans  mourn  three  years,  as  in  China,  for  a 
father  or  mother  :  but  the  time  of  mourning  for  a 
brother  is  confined  to  three  months.  Their  dead  are 
not  interred  until  three  years  after  their  deceafe  ;  and 
when  the  ceremony  of  interment  is  performed,  they 
place  around  the  tomb  the  clothes,  chariot,  and  horfes 
of  the  deceafed,  with  whatever  elfe  he  fliowed  the 
greateft  fondnefs  for"  while  alive  ;  all  which  they  leave 
to  be  carried  off  by  the  afliflants.  Their  houfes,  as  in 
China,  confiil  only  of  one  ftory,  and  are  very  ill  built ; 
in  the  country  being  compofed  of  earth,  and  in  cities 
generally  of  brick,  but  all  thatched  with  ftraw  :  the 
walls  of  their  cities  are  conflrudled  after  the  Chinefe 
manner,  with  fquare  turrets,  battlejuents,  and  arched 
gates.  Their  writing,  drefs,  religious  ceremonies,  and 
creed,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  their  cuftoms,  are 
borrowed  from  the  Chinefe.  Their  women,  however, 
are  lefs  confined,  and  have  the  liberty  of  appearing  in 
public  with  the  other  fex,  for  which  they  are  often  ri- 
diculed by  their  neighbours.  They  differ  from  the 
Chinefe  alfo  in  their  ceremonies  of  marriage,  and  in 
the  manner  of  conti-affing  it;  the  parties  in  this  coun- 
try taking  the  liberty  to  choofe  for  themfelves,  with- 
out confulting  the  inclinations  of  their  parents,  or 
fuffering  them  to  throw  any  obftacles  in  their  way. 

COREIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feftival  in  honour  of  Pro- 
ferpine,  named  Core,  '^<'p»,  which  in  the  Moloffian  dia- 
k6l  fignifies  a  beautiful  woman. 

CORELLI  (Arcangelo),  the  famous  Italian  mu- 
fician  and  compofer,  a  native  of  Fufignano,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Bologna,  was  born  in  1653.  He  entertain- 
ed an  early  propenfity  to  the  violin  ;  and  as  he  advan- 
ced in  years,  laboured  inceffantly  in  the  praftice  of 
that  inftrument.  About  the  year  1672,  his  curiofity 
led  him  to  vifit  Paris,  probably  with  u  view  to  attend 
the  improvements  which  were  making  in  mufrc  under 
the  influence  of  cardinal  Mazarine,  and  in  confequence 
of  the  ellablifhment  of  a  royal  academy  ;  but,  not- 
withftanding  the  chara£ier  which  he  brought  with  him, 
he  was  driven  back  to  Rome  by  LuUy,  whofe  jealous 
temper  could  not  brook  fo  formidable  a  rival  as  this 
illuflrious  Italian.  In  the  year  1680  he  vifited  Ger- 
many, and  met  with  a  reception  fuitable  to  his  merit 
from  moft  of  the  German  princes,  particularly  the 
eleftor  of  Bavaria  ;  in  whofe  fervice  he  was  retained, 
and  continued  for  fome  time.  After  about  five  years 
ftay  abroad,  he  returned  again  to  Rome,  and  there 
purfued  his  ftudies  with  great  afTiduity. 

The  proficiency  of  Corelli  on  his  favourite  inftru- 
ment the  violin  was  fo  great,  that  the  fame  of  it  reach- 
ed throughout  Europe.  The  flyle  of  his  performance 
was  learned,  elegant,  and  pathetic;  and  his  tone  firm, 
and  even.  Mr  Geminiani,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with,  and  had  iludied  it,  was  ufed  to  refemble  it  to  a 
fweet  trumpet.  A  perfon  who  had  heard  him  per- 
form fays,  that,  whilft  he  was  playing  on  the  violin, 
it  was  ufual  for  his  countenance  to  be  diftorted,  his 
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Corclli.    eyes  to  become  as  red  as  fire,  and  his  eye-balls  to  roll 

-    V        as  in  an  agony. 

Corelli  was  highly  favoured  by  that  great  patron 
of  poetry  and  mufic,  cardinal  Ottoboni.  Crefcembini 
fays,  that  he  regulated  the  mufical  academy  held  at 
the  palace  of  his  eminence  every  Monday  afternoon. 
Here  it  was  that  Mr  Handel  became  acquainted  with 
him  ;  and  in  this  academy  a  ferenata  of  Mr  Handel, 
entitled,  //  Trlwfo  del  Tempo,  was  performed,  the 
overture  to  which  was  in  a  ftyle  fo  new  and  fingular, 
that  Corclli  was  confounded  in  his  firll  attempt  to 
•play  it. 

During  the  refidence  of  Corelli  at  Rome,  befides 
thofe  of '^his  own  country,  many  perfons  were  ambi- 
tious of  becoming  his  difciples,  and  learning  the  prac- 
tice on  the  violin  from  the  greateil  mafter  of  that  iii- 
llruraent  the  world  had  then  heard  of.  Of  thefe  it  is 
faid  the  late  lord  Edgecumbe  was  one  ;  and  that  the 
fine  mezzotinto  print  of  Corelli  by  Smith  was  fcraped 
from  a  pifture  painted  by  Mr  Hugh  Howard  at  Rome 
for  that  nobleman. 

Corelli  died  at  Rome  in  17 13  ;  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  the  Rotunda,  otherwife  called  the  Pan- 
theon, in  the  firft  chapel,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  en- 
trance. Over  the  place  of  his  interment  is  a  fepul- 
chral  monument  to  his  honour,  with  a  marble  buft 
thereon,  erefted  at  the  expence  of  Philip-William, 
count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  care  and  direc- 
tion of  cardinal  Ottoboni. 

For  many  years  after  his  deceafe,  this  excellent  mu- 
fician  was  commemorated  by  a  folemn  mufical  per- 
formance in  the  Pantheon,  on  the  anniverfary  of  his 
death.  In  the  year  1730  an  eminent  mafter,  now  li- 
ving, was  prefent  at  that  folemnity,  who  relates  that 
at  it  the  third  and  eighth  of  his  concertos  were  per- 
formed by  a  numerous  band,  among  whom  were  many 
who  had  been  the  pupils  of  the  author.  He  adds,  that 
thefe  tv/o  pieces  were  performed  in  a  flow,  diftinft, 
and  firm  manner,  without  graces,  and  juft  as  they  arc 
wrote  ;  and  from  hence  concludes,  that  this  was  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  played  by  the  author  him- 
felf. 

He  died  poffelfed  of  about  6000 1.  fterling.  He 
was  a  pafiionate  admirer  of  pictures,  and  lived  in  an 
Hninterrupted  friendfhip  with  Carlo  Cignani  and  Carlo 
Marat :  thefe  two  eminent  painters  were  rivals  for 
his  favour  ;  and  for  a  feries  of  years  prefented  him  at 
times  with  pictures,  as  well  of  other  mafl:ers  as  of  their 
own  painting.  The  confequence  was,  that  Corelli  be- 
came poffeffed  of  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  ori- 
ginal paintings;  all  which,  together  with  the  fum  a- 
bove  mentioned,  he  bequeathed  to  his  dear  friend  and 
patron  cardinal  Ottoboni,  who,  referving  the  pictures 
to  himfelf,  generoufly  diftributed  the  relt  of  the  ef- 
fects among  the  relations  of  the  teftator. 

Corelli  is  faid  to  have  been  remarkable  for  the 
mildnefs  of  his  temper  and  the  modelly  of  his  deport- 
ment :  neverthelefs,  he  was  not  infenfible  of  the  re- 
fpeft  due  to  his  Ikill  and  exquifite  performance.  Cib- 
ber,  in  the  Apology  for  his  Life,  p.  340.  relates,  that 
when  he  was  playing  a  folo  at  cardinal  Ottoboni's,  he 
difcovered  the  cardinal  and  another  perfon  engaged 
in  difeourfe,  upon  which  he  laid  down  his  inftrument; 
*id  being  afked  the  reafon,  gave  for  anfwer,  that  he 
feated  the  mufic  interrupted  their  converfation. 
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The  compoCtions  of  Corelli  are  celebrated  for  the  CereHi 
harmony  refulting  from  the  union  of  all  the  parts ; 
but  the  finencfs  of  the  airS  is  another  dillinguirtring 
characterift;ic  of  them  :  the  allemand  in  the  i  oth  folo 
is  as  remarkable  for  fpirit  and  force,  as  that  in  the 
iith  is  for  its  enchanting  delicacy:  his  jigs  are  in  a 
ftyle  peculiarly  his  own  ;  and  that  in  the  5th  folo  was 
never  equalled.  In  the  gavot-movements  in  the  2d 
and  4th  operas,  the  melody  is  diHtibuted  with  great 
judgment  among  the  fevei-al  parts.  In  his  minuets 
alone  he  feems  to  fail ;  Bononcini,  Mr  Handel,  and 
Giufeppe  Martini,  have  excelled  him  in  this  kind  of 
airs. 


in  every  Ration  a  ftyle  both  in 
which  never  becomes  obfolete  : 


It  is  faid  there  is 
fpeaking  arid  writing, 
a  certain  mode  of  phrafeology,  fo  confonant  and  con- 
genial to  the  analogy  and  principles  of  its  refpettive 
language,  as  to  remain  fettled  and  unaltered.  This, 
but  with  much  greater  latitude,  may  be  faid  of  mufic ; 
and  accordingly  it  may  be  obferved  of  the  compofi- 
tions  of  Corelli,  not  only  that  they  are  equally  intelli- 
gible to  the  learned  and  unlearned,  but  that  the  im- 
preflions  made  by  them  have  been  found  to  be  as  du- 
rable in  general.  His  mufic  is  the  language  of  na- 
ture ;  and,  for  a  feries  of  years,  all  that  heard  it  be- 
came fenfible  of  its  effedls  :  of  this  there  cannot  be  a 
ftronger  proof  than  that,  amidft  all  the  innovations 
which  the  love  of  change  had  introduced,  it  continued 
to  be  performed,  and  was  heard  with  delight  in 
churches,  in  theatres,  at  public  folemnities  and  fefti- 
vities,  in  all  the  cities  of  Europe  for  near  40  years. 
Men  remembered,  and  would  refer  to  palTages  in  it  as 
to  a  clafiic  author  ;  and  even  at  this  day,  the  mafters 
of  the  fcience  do  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  of  the  com- 
pofitions  of  Corelli,  that,  of  fine  harmony  and  elegant 
modulation,  they  are  the  moft  perfeft  examplars. 

COREOPSIS,  TICKSEEDED  SUNFLOWER:  A  gen  US 

of  the  polygamia  fruftanea  order,  belonging  to  the  fyn- 
genefia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compo/ita.  The  recep- 
tacle is  paleaceous  ;  the  pappus  two-horned ;  the  ca- 
lyx ereft  and  polyphyllous,  furrounded  with  patent  ra- 
diated leaflets  at  tlie  bafe.  There  are  1 1  fpecies,  moll 
of  them  herbaceous  perennials.  They  are  very  flowery, 
and  rife  from  three  to  eight  feet  ftatui'e  ;  termina- 
ted by  clufters  of  compound  radiated  flowers  of  a 
yellow  colour.  They  have  all  perennial  fibrous  roots, 
and  annual  ftalks,  which  rife  in  the  fpring,  flower  from 
July  to  Odlober,  and  decay  to  the  root  in  November. 
The  flowers  are  all  fhaped  like  fun-flowers,  but  fmal- 
ler,  and  are  very  ornamental.  They  are  eafily  pro- 
pagated by  flipping  or  dividing  the  roots  in  autumn, 
when  the  flalks  decay  ;  planting  the  flips  at  once 
where  they  are  to  remain  ;  after  which  they  will  re- 
quire no  farther  trouble  than  to  be  kept  free  from 
weeds,  and  have  the  decayed  ftalks  cut  annually  in  au- 
tumn. 

CORFE-CASTLE,  a  borough-town  in  Dorfetfhire  in 
England.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  ftrong  caftle,  be- 
longing to  the  crown,  that  ftood  there,  but  is  now 
ruined.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  W. 
•Long.  2.  8.  N.  Lat.  50.  33. 

CORFU,  an  ifland  in  the  Ionian  fea,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  gulph  of  Venice,  formerly  called  Corcyra  and 
Pkaacia,  famous  for  the  gardens  of  Alcinous.  It  be- 
3L2  longs 


C   0    ft  t    45^    ]  COR 

Corfu,    longs  at  prefent  to  the  Venetians ;  and  torms  the  bul-  the  ifl:ind  of  Cyprus  up-.vards  of  700  years  a^o  ;  s:id 

"""^  wark  of  Chriftendom  againll  the  Turks,  who  have  after  remaining  400  years  there,  was  tranfported  to 

often  attempted  to  reduce  it,  but  without  fuccefs.    It  this  place.  Belldes  the  strand  fleet,  the  Venetians  have 

is  well  fortified,  and  has  50  caftles  ;  and  the  nunibcr  of  another  of  galleys,  that  are  manned  by  convifts  whofe 

the  inhabitants  is  faid  to  be  about  50,000   t"-- ^v.;^,^.  „f  r„.K  , 


Coria' 


Coriaria 


The  inhab 

tants  are  of  the  Greek  church ;  and  the  Venetians  fend 
them  agovernorand  magiftrates,whicharechangedevery 
two  years.  The  foil  is  very  fruitful,  and  produces  a  great 
deal  of  wine,  olives,  and  feveral  other  fruits,  particu- 
larly figs,  which  are  exceedingly  good.  The  chief  city- 
is  likewife  called  Corfu  ;  fee  the  following  article. 

Corfu,  a  city  of  the  ifland  of  that  name,  belonging 
to  the  Venetians.  It  is  a  large  place,  ftrongly  forti- 
fied and  defended  by  a  garrifon  of  about  10,000  men; 
which,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  a  late  traveller,  do 
not  appear  adequate  to  the  extent  of  the  fortifications. 
A  number  of  very  excellent  brafs  and  iron  cannon  are 
mounted  on  the  different  forts,  which, he  obferves,  are  fo 
divided,  that  it  would  take  treble  the  number  of  their 
*^arrifon  to  defend  them.  However,  the  republic  of 
Venice  is  generally  at  peace  with  the  different  Euro- 
pean nations,  and  the  ancient  power  of  the  Turks  be 


crmies  are  not  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  merit  death. 
The  chief  diverfions  of  this  place  in  the  winter  are 
operas ;  they  have  alv/ays  a  compasy  of  comedians  for 
the  feafon  from  Naples.  In  the  fummer  they  pafs  their 
time  in  walking  upon  the  ramparts  :  fev/  except  the 
governor  and  great  officers  of  llate  are  permitted  to 
keep  carriages.  The  Corfu  people  perfedlly  referable 
the  Zanteots  in  their  manners  (fee  Zante)  ;  though, 
it  muft  be  obferved  in  praife  of  the  former,  that  affaf- 
fmations  are  uncommon  amofig  them,  their  laws  being 
too  fevere  to  permit  fuch  pradlices  with  impunity.  .E. 
Long.  19.  48.  N.  Lat.  39.  50. 

CORIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon- 
and  province  of  Eftremadura,  towards  the  confines  of 
Portugal,  with  a  bilhop's  fee.  It  is  feated  on  a  little 
river  called  Alagon.)  in  a  very  fertile  plain.  There  i* 
nothing  remarkable  but  the  cathedral  church^except  at 
a  little  diltance  a  river  without  a  bridge,  and  a  bridge 


ing  much  decayed,  they  have  little  to  apprehend  ;  tho'  without  a  river.  This  was  caufcd  by  an  earthquake, 
to  prevent  any  fudden  furprife,  the  Venetians  keep  a  which  turned  the  river  anotli«.n- way.  W.  Long.  6.  46. 
formidable  iquadron  in  the  harbour  of  Corfu,  and  the    N.  Lat.  39.  59 


works  have  been  much  improved  by  Major  General 
Paterfon. — In  the  late  war  they  had  with  the  Turks, 
this  town  was  attacked  by  an  army  of  80,000  men, 
and  attempted  to  be  ftormed  feveral  times  by  the  ene- 
ir.y ;  but  the  garrifon,  which  confifted  of  12,000  men 
under  the  command  of  Count  Schulenburg,  made  fo 
brave  and  gallant  a  defence,  that  they  always  repulfed 
them,  and  obliged  them  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  aban- 
don the  place  with  confiderable  lofs.  For  this  piece 
of  fervice  the  republic  has  caufed  a  magnificent  itatue 
to  be  ereAcd  in  memory  of  the  Count,  with  an  ele- 
gant Latin  infcription,  fetting  forth  the  many  emi- 
nent fervices  of  his  military  atchievements.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  city  is  about  four  miles ;  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  on  the  whole  ifland  are  computed 
at  about  50,000,  the  greatell  part  of  whom  are 
Greeks. 

This  ifland  is  the  refidence  of  the  governor-general, 
whofe  jurifdiftion  extends  over  all  the  iflands  fubjedl 
to  the  republic  of  Venice,  in  the  Levant  feas,  and  is 
eonfidered  as  one  of  the  greateft  honours  they  can  con- 
fer on  a  fubjeft.  He  is  always  a  nobleman  of  the  firil 
rank,  and  has  his  appointment  for  three  years  only,  in 
which  time  he  makes  a  tolerable  addition  to  his  for- 
tune, and  on  his  return  to  Venice  is  generally  advanced 
to  the  honours  of  the  fenate.  In  the  city  are  many 
handfome  Greek  churches,  the  principal  of  which  is 
that  of  St  Speridione,  or  the  cathedral :  It  is  embel- 
liihed  with  fome  excellent  paintings,  and  moil  fuperb- 


CORIANDRUM,  coriander:  A  genus  of  the 
digynin  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
45th  order,  UmhellatiS.  The  corolla  is  radiated  ;  the 
petals  inflexed-emarginated  ;  the  involucrum  univerfal 
and  monophyllous  ;  the  partial  iuvolucra  halved  ;  th« 
fruit  fpherical.  There  are  only  two  fpecies,  both  of 
them  herbaceous  annuals,  the  leaves  of  which  are  uie- 
ful  for  the  kitchen,  and  the  feeds  for  medicine.  Both' 
fpecies  have  divided  fmall  leaves,  fomewhat  refem- 
hling  parfley  :  but  there  is  but  one  fpecies  generally 
cultivated  ;  namely,  the  fatl'uum.  Tin's  hath  a  fmali 
fibrous  white  root,  crowned  by  many  parted  leaves,  ha- 
ving broadifh  fegments  ;  and  in  the  centre  an  upright^ 
round,  branchy  ftalk,  two  feet  high,  having  all  the 
branches  terminated  by  umbels  of  flowers,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  globular  fruit.  It  is  propagated  bv  feed, 
which  when  a  good  crop  is  wanted,  ought  to  be  fown 
in  March,  either  in  drills  a  foot  afunder,  or  by  broadr 
call,  and  then  raked  in.  When  the  plants,  are  an  inch 
or  two  high,  they  fhould  be  hoed  to  fix  or  eight  inches 
diflance.  The  feeds  when  freflt  have  a  ftrongf  dif- 
agreeable  fmell,  which  improves  by  drying,  and  bci- 
comes  fufficiently  grateful ;  they  are  recommended  as 
carminative  and  flomachic.  They  are  alfo  much  ufed . 
by  the  brewers  both  in  England  and  Holland,  to  give 
a  flavour  to  their  flrongeft  beer.  The  ancients  had  a 
notion,  that  the  juice  of  coriander  would  deprive  people 
of  their  fenfes,  aad  even  of  life.    The  leaves  are  fomcr 


ly  ornamented.    The  body  of  the  faint  from  whom  it    times  ufed  for  culinary  purpofes-  in  foups,  and  as  aa 


was  named,  is  preferved  entire  in  a  rich  fhiine  within 
the  church.  The  Greeks  are  moil  of  them  fuch  fana- 
tics as  to  be  continually  offering  their  devotions  at  this 
fhrine,  believing  that  through  the  interceflfion  of  the 
faint  they  will  obtain  all  their  wants ;  and  that  by  of- 
•fcrings  of  money  their  fins  will  be  forgiven  them ;  by 
which  means  the  church  has  amaffed  an  immenfe  trea- 
fure.  The  relic  of  the  faint  is  depofited  in- a  filver 
coffin,  richly  decorated  with  precious  fl;ones»    It  is  in 


an  amazing  ftate  of  prefervatioD  j  he  halving  died  in  like  that  of  the  male 

4 


ingredient  in  falads;  but  as  they  are  of  a  fetid  fmell, , 
they  are  held  in  no  great  eileem  in  this  country. . 

CORIARIA,  the  Tanner^s  or  myrtle-leafed  Su- 
MACH  :  A  genus- of  the  decandria, order,  belonging  to 
the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  In  , the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  54th  order,  Mlfcellamis...  The  mals 
calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  the  corolla  pentapetalous,  very 
like  the  calyx,  and  united  with  it  j  the  anther-cE  biparf> 
tite.    The  female  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  the  corolla 


the  ftyles  five,  feeda  five,  cover- 
ed 


COR 


COR 


t(l  with  a  like  number  of  fucculent  petals,;  forming  alto- 
gether the  refemblance  of  a  berry.  There  are  two 
fpecies,  the  myrtifolia  and  the  fosmina.  They  are  both 
rBatives  of  the  fouth  of  France,  but  the  former  is  moll 
commonly  cultivated  in  this  country.  It  is  a  pretty 
ornamental  plant,  with  a  fhrubby  pithy  brown  ilem, 
clofely  branching  from  the  bottom,  and  forms  a  bufhy 
head  three  or  four  feet  over,  thickly  garniihed  with  ob- 
long, pointed,  bright  green  leaves,  having  fmall  fpikes 
of  whitiiTi  flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  It  is 
eaiily  propagated  by  fuckers  from  the  root,  which  it 
affords  plentifully,  and  may  be  taken  off  with  fibres 
-every  autumn  or  winter.  It  may  be  alfo  propagated  by 
layers  in  autumn,  which  will  take  root  in  a  year.  It 
is  much  ufed  in  the  fouth  of  France,,  where  it  natu- 
rally grows,  for  tanning  of  leather,  whence  its  name  of 
tanner's  fumach.  It  alfo  dyes  a  beautiful  black  colour. 
The  beri"ies  are  dangerous,  and  when  eaten  generally 
occafion  vertigoes  and  epilepfies.  The  old  leaves  have 
the  fame  efEeift  upon  cattle  that  eat  them,  but  the 
young  leaves  are  innocent. 

CORIDOR,  or  Ci/RRiDOR,  in  fortification,  a  road 
or  way  along  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  without-lide  ;  en- 
Gompafiing  the  whole  fortification.  The  word  comes 
from  the  Italian  coridore,  or  the  Spaniih  corhlor. 

It  is  alfo  called  the  coverl-ivay ;  becaufe  covered 
with  a  glacis,  or  efplanade,  ftrving  it  as  a  parapet.  The 
coridor  is  about  2Q  yards  broad. 

GoRiDOR^  is  alfo  ufed  in  archlteclure,  for  a  gal- 
lery or  long  ifie  around  a  building,  leading  to  fe- 
v^ral  chambers  at  a  diiiance  from  each  other,  fome- 
times  wholly  inclofed,  and  fometiraes  open  on  one 
fide. 

CORINNA,  a  Grecian  lady,  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  poetic  taleuts,  was  born  at  TheiTu  a  city 
of  BcEotia,  and  was  the  difciple  of  Myrtis  another  Gre- 
cian lady.  Herverfes  were  fo  efteemed  by  tlie  Greeks, 
that  they  gave  her  the  nam.e  of  the  lyric  inuft.  She  li- 
ved in  the  time  of  Pindar,  about  495  years  before 
Chrilt;  and  is  faid  to- have  gained  the  prize  of  lyric 
poetry  from  that  poet :  but  Paufanias  obferves  that  her 
beauty  made  the  judges  partial. 

CORINTH,  a  celebrated  city  of  antiquity,  for 
fome  time  the  moft  illuftrious  of  all  the  Greek  cities. 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  1514  years  before 
Ghrirt,  by  Siiyphus  the  fon  qf  Eolus,  and  grandfather 
of  Ulyires..  Various  reafous  are  given  for  its  name,  but 
moft  authors  derive  it.  from  Corinthus  the  fon  of  Pe.- 
lops.  It  was  lituated  in  the  fouth  part  of  the  Ifthmus 
which  jo^^ls  the  Peloponnefus,  now  the  Morea,  to  the 
continent.  It  confifted  of  a  citadel  built  upon  anemi>- 
ncnce,  and  thence  named  Acrocorinthus  ;  befides  which 
it  had  two  maritime  towns  fubj^ecl;  to  it,  named  Xe- 
cheum  and  Ccnchrea..  The  whole  ftate  extended  fcarce 
half  a  degree  in  length  or  breadth  ;  but  fo  advan- 
tageoufly  were  the  above-mentioned  ports  fituated, 
that  they  might  have  gained,  the  Corinthians  a  fupe- 
riority,  if  not  a  command,  over  all  Greece,  had  not 
their  advantageous  fituation  inclined  them  to  com- 
merce rather  than  war.  For  their  citadel  was  almoft- 
impregnable  ;  and,  commanding  both  the  Ionian  and 
'  jEgean  feas,  they  could  eafily  cut  off  all  communica- 
tion from  one  half  of  Greece  with  the  other;  for 
which  reafon  this  city  w^as  called  one  of  the  fetters  cf 
Greece. 


But  as  the  genius  of  the  Corinthians  led  them  to 
commerce  rather  thaji  martial  exploits,  their  city  be- 
came the  finelt  in  all  Greece.  It  was  adorned  with 
the  molb  iumptuous  buildings,  as  temples,  palaces, 
theatres,  porticoes,  occ.  all  of  them  enriched  with  a 
beautiful  kind  of  columns,  which  from  the  city  were 
called  Corinthian,  But  though  the  Corinthians  feldom 
or  never  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  view  of  enlarging, 
but  rather  of  defending,  their  httle  ftate,  they  did 
not  forget  to  cultivate  a  good  difcipline  both  in  time 
of  peace  and  of  war.  Hence  many  brave  and  expe- 
rienced generals  have  been  fuiniftied  by  Corinth  to  the 
other  Grecian  cities,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the 
btter  to  prefer  a  Corinthian  general  to  any  of  their 
o^.vn. 

This  city  continued  to  preferve  its  liberty  till  the 
year  before  Chrift  146,  when  it  was  pillaged  and  burnt 
by  the  Romans.  It  w^s  at  that  time  the  ftrongeft  place 
in.  the  world ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  fo  difhearten- 
ed  by  a  preceding  defeat,  and  the  death  of  their  ge- 
neral, that  they  had  not  prefence  of  mind  enough  even 
to  (hut  their  gates.  The  Roman  conful,  Mummius, 
was  fo  much  furprifed  at  this,  that  at  firft  he  could 
fcarce  believe  it;  but  afterwards  fearing  an  ambufcade, 
he  advanced  with  all  poffible  caution.  As  he  met  with 
no  reliftancc,  his  foldiers  had  nothing  to  do  but  de- 
ftroy  the  few  inhabitants  who  had  not  fled,  and  plun- 
der the  city.  Such  of  the  men  as  had  ftaid,  were  all 
put  to  the  l\vord,  and  the  women  were  fold  for  Haves. 
After  this  the  city  was  ranfacked  by  the  greedy  fol- 
diers, and  the  fpoils  of  it  are  faid  to  have  been  im- 
menfe.  There  were  more  velfels  of  all  forts  of  metal, 
more  fine  piAures,.  and  ftatues  done  by  the  greateft 
mailers,  in  Corinth,  than  in  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  All  the  princes  of  Europe  and  Afia,  who  had 
any-taflein  painting  and  fculpture,  furnilhed  them- 
felves  here  wiih  their  richeft  moveables:  here  were 
caft  the  fineft  ftatues  for  temples  and  palaces,  and  all 
the  liberal  arts  brought  to  their  greateft  perfeClion. 
Many  ineftimable  pieces  of  the  moft  famous  painters 
and  ftatuaries  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  fol- 
diers, who  either  deftroyed  them  or  parted  with  them 
for  a  trifle.  Pclybiusthe  hiftorian  was  an  eye-witnefs 
to  this  barbarifm  of  tlie  Romans.  He  had  the  morti- 
fication to  fee  two  of  them  playing  at  dice  on  a  famous- 
pifture  of  Ariftides,  which  was  accounted  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  The  piece  was  a  Bacchus,  fo 
exqulfitely  done,  that  it  was  proverbially  faid  of  any 
extraordinary  performance,  "  It  is  as  well  done  as 
the  Bacchus  of  Arifiides.'*  This  mafterly  piece  of 
painting,  however,  the  foldiers  wilHngly  exchanged 
for  a  more  convenient  table  to  play  upon  :  but  when 
the  fpoils  of  Corinth  were  put  up  to  fale,  Attalus 
king  of  Pergaraus  offered  fdrit  600,000  fefterces,  near 
50QO 1.  of  our  money.  Mummius  was  furprifed  at 
fuch  a  high,  price  offered  for  a  pifture,  and  imagined 
there  muft  be  fome  magical  virtue  in  it.  He  therefore 
interpofed  his  authority,  and  carried  it  to  Rome,  not- 
wlthftanding  the.  complaints  of  Attains..  Here  this 
famous  pifture  was  lodged  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,, 
where  it  was  .  at  laft  deftroyed  by  fire,  together  with; 
the  temple.  Another  extraordinary  inllance  of  the 
ftupidity  of  Mummius  is,  that  when  the  pidures  were 
put  on  board  the  tranfports,  he  told  the  mafters  of  ," 
the  vcffels  very  ferio;ifly,tliat  if  any  of  the.  things  were' 
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eitlier  loft  or  fpoiled,  he  would  oblige  them  to  find 
others  at  their  own  coft  ;  as  if  any  other  pieces  could 
have  fupplied  the  lofs  of  thofe  inettimable  originals, 
done  by  the  greateft  matters  in  Greece.  When  the 
city  was  thoroughly  pillaged,  fire  was  fet  to  all  the 
corners  of  it  at  the  fame  time.  The  flames  grew  more 
violent  as  they  drew  near  the  centre,  and  at  laft  unit- 
ing there  made  one  prodigious  conflagration.  At  this 
time  the  famous  metalline  mixture  is  faid  to  have  been 
made,  which  could  never  afterwards  be  imitated  by 
art.  The  gold,  filver,  and  brafs,  which  the  Corin- 
tltians  had  concealed,  were  melted,  and  ran  down  the 
Greets  in  ftreams,  and  when  the  flames  were  extin- 
guilhed,  a  new  metal  was  found,  compofed  of  feveral 
different  ones,  and  greatly  efteemed  in  after  ages. 

The  town  lay  defolate  until  Julius  Cagfar  fettled 
there  a  Roman  colony  ;  when,  in  moving  the  rubbifh 
and  digging,  many  vafes  were  found  of  brafs  or  earth 
finely  embofled.  The  price  given  for  thefe  curiofitles 
excited  induftry  in  the  new  inhabitants.  They  left  no 
burying-place  unexamined;  and  Rome,  it  is- faid,  was 
filled  with  the  furniture  of  the  fepulchrcs  of  Corinth. 

Strabo  was  at  Corinth  foon  after  its  reftoration  by 
the  Romans.  He  defcribes  the  fite  as  follows.  "  A 
lofty  mountain,  in  perpendicular  height  as  much  as 
three  fl;adia  and  a  half  (near  half  a  mile),  the  afcent 
30  lladia  (3-|  miles),  ends  in  a  pointed  fummit  called 
Acrocorinthus.  Of  this  the  portion  to  the  north  is  the 
moft  lleep";  beneath  which  lies  the  city  on  a  level  area, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Acrocorinthus.  The  circuit  of  the 
city  alone  has  been  40  fl;adla  (5  miles),  and  as  much 
of  it  as  was  unfheltered  by  the  mountain  has  been 
walled  about.  Within  the  inclofure  was  comprehend- 
ed alfo  the  Acrocorinthus,  where  the  mountain  was  ca- 
pable of  receiving  a  wall ;  and  as  we  afcended,  the  ve- 
lliges  were  plain  ;  fo  that  the  whole  circumference  ex- 
ceeded 85  lladia  (near  1 1  miles).  On  the  other  fides, 
the  mountain  is  lefs  fteep,  but  rifes  very  high,  and  is 
vifible  all  around.  Upon  the  fummit  is  a  fmall  temple 
of  Venus ;  and  below  it  the  fpring  Pirene,  which  does 
not  overflow,  but  Is  always  full  of  pellucid  and  pot- 
able water.  They  fay  It  unites  with  fome  other  hid- 
den veins,  and  forms  the  fpring  at  the  mountain  foot, 
running  into  the  city,  and  affording  a  fufficlent  fupply 
for  the  ufe  of  the  Inhabitants.  In  the  city  is  plenty  of 
wells,  and  In  the  Acrocorinthus,  as  they  fay,  for  we 
did  not  fee  any.  There  they  relate  the  winged  horfe 
Pegafus  was  taken  as  he  was  drinking,  by  Bellerophon. 
Below  Pirene  Is  the  Sifypheum,  fome  temple  or  pa- 
lace of  white  ftone,  the  remains  not  inconfiderable. 
From  the  fummit  Is  beheld  to  the  north  Parnaffus  and 
Helicon,  lofty  mountains  covered  with  fnow ;  and  below 
both,  to  the  weft;,  the  Criffean  gulph  bounded  by  Pho- 
cis,  by  Bceotia  and  the  Megaris,  and  by  Corinthia  and 
SIcyonia  oppofite  to  Phocls.  Beyond  all  thefe  are  the 
mountains  called  the  Oneian,  ftretching  as  far  as  Boeo- 
tla  and  Clthjeron  from  the  Sclronlan  rocks  on  the  road 
to  Attica."  Strabo  faw  llkewlfe  Cleonae  from  thence. 
Cenchreae  was  then  a  village.  Lechoeum  had  fome  In- 
habitants. 

New  Corinth  had  flourlfhed  217  years  when  it  was 
vifited  By  Paufarlas.  It  had  then  a  few  antiquities, 
many  temples  and  ftatues,  efpeclally  about  the  Agora 
or  market-place,  and  feveral  baths.  The  Emperor 
Hadrian  introduced  watfr  from  a  famous  fpring  at 
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StymphaluE  in  Arcadia  ;  and  it  had  various  fountains  CorJutfi. 
alike  copious  and  ornamental.  The  ftream  of  one  if-  -v~~~ 
fued  from  a  dolphin,  on  which  was  a  brazen  Nep- 
tune ;  of  another,  from  the  hoof  of  Pegafus,  oa 
whom  Bellerophon  was  mounted.  On  the  right 
hand,  coming  along  the  road  leading  from  tlK  market- 
place toward  Sicyon,  was  the  Odeum  and  the  theatre, 
by  which  was  a  temple  of  Minerva.  The  old  Gymna- 
fium  was  at  a  diftance.  Going  from  the  market-place 
toward  Lechasum  was  a  gate,  on  which  were  placed 
Phaeton  and  the  Sun  in  gilded  chariots.  Pirene  enter- 
ed a  fountain  of  white  marble,  from  which  the  cur- 
rent pafled  in  an  open  channel.  They  fuppufed  the 
metal  called  Corinthian  brafs  to  have  been  immerged 
while  red  hot  in  this  water.  On  the  way  up  to  the 
Acrocorinthus  were  temples,  ftaf ues,  and  altars ;  and 
the  gate  next  Tenea,  a  village  with  a  temple  of  Apol- 
lo fixty  ftadia,  or  feven  miles  and  a  half  diitant,  on  the 
road  to  Mycenae.  At  Lechasum  was  a  temple  and  a 
brazen  Imnge  of  Neptune.  .  At  Geuchreas  were  tem- 
ples ;  and  by  the  way  from  the  city  a  grove  of  cy- 
prefs  trees,  fepulchres,  and  monuments.  Oppofite  was 
the  Bath  of  Helen,  water  tepid  and  fait,  flowing  plen- 
tifully from  a  rock  Into  the  fea.  Mummius  had  ruin- 
ed the  theatre  of  Corinth,  and  the  munificence  of  the 
great  iVthenian  Atticus  Herodes  was  difplayed  in  an 
edifice  with  a  roof  inferior  to  few  of  the  moll  cele- 
brated llrudlures  In  Greece. 

The  Roman  colony  was  referved  to  fuffer  the  fame 
calamity  as  the  Greek  city,  and  from  a  conqueror  more 
terrible  than  Mummius,  Alaric  the  favage  deftroyer 
of  Athens  and  univerfal  Greece.  In  a  country  ha- 
rafled  with  frequent  wars,  as  the  Peloponnefus  has 
fince  been,  the  Acrocorinthus  was  a  poit  too  confe- 
quential  to  be  negledled.  It  was  befieged  and  taken 
in  1459  by  Mahomet  II. ;  the  defpots  or  lords  of  the 
Morea,  brothers  of  the  Gi-eek  emperor  who  was  kill- 
ed In  defending  Conftantlnople,  refufing  payment  of 
the  arrears  of  the  tribute,  which  had  been  impofed  by 
Sultan  Morat  In  1447.  The  country  became  fubje6t 
to  the  Turks,  except  fuch  ^maritime  places  as  were  ia 
the  pofleffion  of  the  Venetians ;  and  many  of  the 
principal  Inhabitants  were  earned  away  to  Conftantl- 
nople. Corinth,  with  the  Morea,  was  yielded  to  the  re- 
public at  the  conclufion  of  the  war  in  1698,  and  again 
by  it  to  the  Turks  In  17 15. 

Corinth  retains  Its  old  name,  and  Is  of  confiderable 
extent,  ftanding  on  high  ground,  beneath  the  Acro- 
corinthus, with  an  eafy  defcent  toward  the  gidph  of 
Lepanto  ;  the  houfes  fcattered  or  In  parcels,  except 
In  the  Bazar  or  market-place.  Cypreffes,  among 
which  tower  the  domes  of  mofques,  with  corn-fields, 
and  gardens  of  lemon  and  orange-trees,  arc  interfper- 
fed.  The  air  Is  reputed  bad  In  fummer,  and  in  au- 
tumn exceedingly  unhealthy.  Whekr  relates,  that 
from  the  top  of  the  Acrocorinthus  or  Citadel,  he  en- 
joyed one  of  the  moft  agreeable  profpcAs  which  this 
world  can  afford.  He  gueffed  the  walls  to  be  about 
two  miles  In  compafs,  inclofing  mofques,  with  houfes 
and  churches  moftly  In  ruins.  An  hour  was  confumed 
In  going  up  on  horfeback.  It  was  a  mile  to  the  foot 
of  the  hill ;  and  from  thence  the  way  was  very  fteep, 
with  many  traverfes.  The  famlhes  living  below  were 
much  Infefted  by  corfairs,  and  on  every  alarm  flocked 
up  to  the  caftle. 

According 
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According  to  Dr  Chandler,  Corinth  has  preferved 
but  few  monuments  of  its  Greek  or  Roman  citizens. 
The  chief  remains,  he  informs  us,  are  at  the  fouth- 
weft  corner  of  the  town,  and  above  the  bazar  or  mar- 
ket ;  1 1  columns  fupporting  their  architraves,  of  the 
Doric  order,  fluted,  and  wanting  in  height  near  half 
the  common  proportion  to  the  diameter.  Within 
them,  toward  the  weftern  end,  is  one  taller,  thougii 
not  Entire,  whicli  it  is  likely  contributed  to  fuftain  the 
roof.  They  have  been  found  to  be  ftone,  not  marble; 
and  appear  brown,  perhaps  from  a  cruft  formed  on  the 
outfide.  The  ruin  he  judges  to  be  of  very  remote 
antiquity,  and  a  portion  of  a  fabric  erefted  not  only 
before  the  Greek  city  was  deftroyed,  but  before  the 
Doric  order  had  attained  to  maturity.  He  fufpe£ls 
it  to  have  been  tlie  Sifypheum  mentioned  by  Strabo. 
North  of  the  Bazar  (lands  a  large  mafs  of  brick-work, 
a  remnant,  it  may  be  conjeftured,  of  a  bath  or  of  the 
Gymnafium. 

The  inhabitants  are  moft  of  them  Chriftians  of  the 
Greek  church,  who  are  allowed  liberty  of  confcience 
by  the  Turks.    E.  Long.  28.  13.  N.  Lat.  38.  14. 

Corinth,  (the  ifthmusof),  in  the  Morea,  isa  neck 
of  land  which  joins  the  Moi'ca  to  Greece,  and  reaches 
from  the  gulph  of  Lepanto  to  that  of  Egina.  Julius 
Casfar,  Cahgula,  and  Nero,  attempted  to  cut  a  chan- 
nel through  it,  but  in  vain  ;  and  they  therefore  af- 
terwards built  a  wall  acrofs  it,  which  they  called  Hexa- 
milium,  becaufe  it  was  fix  miles  in  length.  This  was 
demoliflied  by  Amurat  II.  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by 
the  Venetians,  but  was  levelled  a  fecond  time  by  Ma- 
homet II. 

CORINTHIAN,  in  general,  denotes  fomething 
belonging  to  Corinth  :  thus  we  fay,  Corinthian  brafs, 
Corinthian  order,  &c. 

Corinthian  Brafs.    See  Brass  and  Corinth. 

Corinthian  Order,  in  architeclure,  the  fourth  or- 
der of  architefture,  according  to  Scamozzi  ;  but  Mr 
Le  Clerc  makes  it  the  fifth,  being  the  moft  noble 
and  delicate  of  all  the  other  five.  See  Architec- 
ture, n°  47. 

CO  RIO  (Bernardlne),  an  hiflorian,  born  of  an  il- 
luftrious  family  at  Milan,  in  the  year  1460.  He  was 
fecretai-y  of  ftate  to  that  duchy ;  and  the  Duke  of  La- 
vis  Storza  appointed  him  to  write  the  hiftory  of  Mi- 
Ian.  He  died  in  1500.  The  beft  edition  of  liis  hiftory 
is  that  of  1503,  in  folio.  It  is  printed  in  Italian,  and 
is  very  fcarce. 

CORIOLANUS  (C.  Matcius),  a  famous  Roman 
captain,  took  Corioli  a  town  of  the  Volfci,  whence  he 
had  his  furname  :  at  laft,  dlfgufting  the  people,  he 
was  banilhed  Rome  by  the  tribune  Decius.  He  went 
to  the  Volfci,  and,  perfuading  them  to  take  up  arms 
againft  the  Romans,  they  encamped  within  four  miles 
of  the  city.  He  would  not  liften  to  prop<ifals  of  peace 
till  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  wife  Veturia,  and  his 
mother  Volumnia,  who  were  followed  by  all  the  Ro- 
roan  ladies  in  tears.  He  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Volfci  as  a  traitor  that  had  made  them  quit  their  con- 
queft  :  upon  which  the  Roman  ladies  went  into  mourn- 
ing ;  and  in  the  fame  place  where  his  blood  was  fpilled 
there  was  a  temple  confecrated  to  Feminine  Virtue. 

CORIS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  pcntandria  clafs  of  plants  j  and  in  the 


natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is 
doubtful.  The  corrolla  is  monopetalous  and  irregular  ; 
t^.e  calyx  prickly  ;  the  capfule  quinquevalved  fuperior. 
There  is  only  one  fpecies,  'viz.  the  monfpelienfis,  or 
blue  maritime  coris.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this 
plant,  one  with  a  red,  and  the  other  with  a  white  flow- 
er ;  bat  thefe  are  only  accidental,  and  arife  from  the 
fame  feeds.  They  grow  wild  about  Montpelier,  and 
in  moft  places  in  the  fouth  of  Fiance:  they  feldom 
grow  above  fix  inches  high,  and  fpread  near  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  like  heath  ;  and  in  June,  when 
they  are  full  of  flowers,  make  a  very  pretty  appearance. 
They  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds  in  a 
bed  of  frefh  earth,  and  afterwards  removing  the  young 
plants,  fome  into  poti,  and  others  into  a  warm  bor- 
der. They  generally  bear  our  winter  colds  well  e- 
nough,  but  fevere  frofts  will  fometimes  deftroy  them  ; 
for  which  reafon  it  is  proper  to  keep  fome  of  them  in 
pots,  which  fliould  be  put  under  a  hot-bed  frame  in 
winter.  As  they  feldom  produce  good  feeds  in  this 
country,  they  may,  in  want  of  thefe,  be  propagated 
by  flips  and  cuttings,  which  will  take  root  if  planted 
on  a  very  gentle  hot-bed,  fhaded  from  the  fun,  and 
duly  watered. 

CoRis  is  aliO  ufed  in  the  EaftTndies  for  a  kind  of 
fhells  which  pafs  for  money. 

CORISPERMUM,  tickseed  :  A  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  unler  the  1 2tlr  or- 
der, Holorace-e.  There  is  no  calyx  ;  two  petals,  and 
one  oval  naked  feed.  There  are  two  fpecies ;  but 
none  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  or  any 
other  quality. 

CORITANI,  (anc.  geog.)  a  people  of  Britain,  occu- 
pying widely  the  inland  parts,  as  Northampton,  Lei- 
cefter,  Rutland,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and  Derby 
(hires,  (Camden). 

CORK,  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the  fame  name,  a 
fpecies  of  Quercus.    See  Quercus. 

To  lake  off  the  bark  they  make  an  incifion  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  and  at  each  extre- 
mity another  round  the  tree,  perpendicular  to  the  firft.. 
When  ftripped  from  the  tree,  which  does  not  there- 
fore die,  the  bark  is  piled  up  in  a  pond  or  ditch,  and 
loaded  with  heavy  ftones  to  flatten  it,  and  reduce  it 
into  tables:  hence  it  is  taken  to  be  dried;  and  when 
fufficiently  dry,  put  in  bales  for  carriage.  If  care  be 
not  taken  to  ftrip  the  hark,  it  fplits  and  peels  off  itfelf  % 
being  puflied  up  by  another  bark  formed  underneath. 

The  bark  of  coik,  as  well  as  the  acorn,  are  of  fome 
ufe  in  medicine  ;  being  both  reputed  aftringents,  after 
being  burnt  and  powdered  when  ufed  externally  ;  but 
the  chief  employ  of  the  former  is,  to  put  in  fhoes,  flip- 
pers, &c.  and  to  flop  bottles.  The  Spaniards  burn 
it  to  make  that  kind  of  light  black  we  call  &pa- 
nijh  blacky  ufed  by  painters.  Cups  made  of  cork, 
are  faid  by  fome  to  be  good  for  heftical  perfons  to 
drink  out  of.  The  Egyptains  made  cofiins  of  cork;, 
which  being  lined  with  a  refinous  compofition,  prefer- 
ved dead  bodies  uncorrupted.  The  Spaniards  line 
ftone-walls  with  it,  which  not  only  renders  them  very 
warm,  but  correfts  the  moifture  of  the  air. 

FqJJll-CoRK,  a  name  given  to  a  kind  of  ftone.  It 
feeras  to  be  a  fpecies  of  amianthus,  confifting  of  flexL- 
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Cfttk.    bie  fibres  loofely  iarerwovcn,  and  fomewliat  r^femblirig 
"^•V"^  v<^gotable  cork.     It  is  the  lighted  of  all  ftones  ;  by 
fire  it  is  fufible,  and  forms  a  black  glafs.    It  poffefTes 
the  general  quattties  of  amianthus.    See  that  article. 

Cork,  in  Latin  cetmtatus  Corcagienfis,  a  county  of 
the  province  of  munfttr  in  Ireland.  It  is  the  moft  po- 
pulous and  confiderable  county  of  the  kingdom  next 
to  that  of  Dublin  ;  containing  near  a  million  of  acres, 
and  being  divided  into  15  baronies.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  nonh-eaft  by  the  county  of  Waterford  on  the 
weft  by  Ke-- -y  ;  by  Limeric  on  the  north  ;  and  by  the 
fea  on  the  foutli  and  fouth-eaft.  Including  Defmond 
it  is  85  miles  in  length  and  50  in  breadth  ;  but  is 
very  UT-qual  both  ways.  Though  a  confiderable  part 
of  t  e  country  is  boggy,  mountainous,  and  barren  ; 
yet  by  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  it  is  pretty  well 
cultivated  and  improved,  and  contains  feveral  good 
towns  and  harbonrs. 

Goft.K,  a  city  of  Ireland,  and  capital  of  the  county 
of  that  name.  It  is  an  epifcopal  fee  ;  and  is  the  largeft 
and  moft  populous  of  any  in  the  kingdom,  Dublin 
alone  excepted.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Lee,  15 
miles  n  om  its  mouth.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade, 
the  harbour  here  being  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  world. 
Though  fmaller  veiTels  can  come  up  to  the  key,  yet 
the  larger  generally  ride  at  a  place  called  Pnffage, 
This  city,  together  with  its  liberties,- makes  a  county. 
It  was  built,  or  rather  fortified,  by  the  Danes,  in  the 
Vilnth  century.  The  greateft  part  of  it  ftands  on  a 
marfhy  illand  furrounded  by  the  river  Lee,  which  alfo 
runs  through  the  city,  and  divides  it  into  feveral 
canals.  On  this  account  fome  have  thought  the  air 
very  moift  and  unwholefome.  Complaints  have  alfo 
been  made  againft  the  water  as  impure  j  but,  from 
comparing  the  bills  of  mortality  with  thofe  of  other 
cities,  it  appears  that  the  city  of  Cork  is  far  from  be- 
ing unhealthy.  This  hath  been  accounted  for  from  the 
influx  of  the  tide,  by  which  a  ftagnation  of  air  is  pre- 
vented. The  firft  charter  of  Cork  was  beftowed  by 
Henry  III.  and  afterwards  ratified  by  Edward  I.  Ed- 
ward II.  and  Edward  III.  Edward  IV.  granted  a 
new  charter  ;  and  the  city  received  many  favours  from 
th^  fucceeding  monarchs.  King  James  I.  gave  the 
citizens  a  new  and  ample  charter  ;  and  king  Charles  I. 
,what  is  called  the  Great  Charter,  by  which,  among 
others,  a  claufe  in  king  James's  charter  was  enforced, 
making  this  city  a  county  of  itfclf.  The  fee  of  Cork 
is  reputed  worth  L.2700  a-year.  The  chapter  con- 
lifts  of  a  dean,  chanter,  chancellor,  treafurer,  arch- 
deacon, and  twelve  prebendaries.  The  church  is  de- 
dicated to  St  Barr  or  Finbarr  ;  and  the  diocefe  is  di- 
vided into  five  deaneries.  There  is  very  little  to  be 
found  in  ancient  writers  concerning  the  foundation  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Cork  ;  yet  it  is  generally  afcrihed  to 
St  Barr  in  the  feventh  century.  Many  of  its  bifhcps 
have  been  great  benefactors  to  it.  Through  length  of 
time,  the  church  became  quite  ruinous  ;  but  it  hath 
lately  been  completely  rebuilt,  and  is  now  an  elegant  mo- 
dern ftrufture.  To  defray  the  expence,  the  parliament 
laid  a  tax  on  all  coals  confumed  in  the  city  of  Cork. 
The  deanery  is  reputed  to  be  worth  L.4C0  a-year. 

Cork  is  much  improved  and  enlarged,  feveral  broad 
ftreets  have  been  lately  added,  by  filling  up  the  canals 
that  formerly  ran  through  them,  and  are  now  buih 
up  with  elegant  houfes  J  the  parade  is  very  fpacious, 
N°92. 


and  is  adorned  with  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  king 
George  11.  It  hath  the  largeft  export  in  the  king- 
dom, particularly  of  betf,  hides,  tallow,  butter,  fiih, 
and  other  provifions.  It  is  partly  fituated  on  feveral 
iflands,  formed  by  the  river  Lee,  which  are  banked 
and  quayed  in,  fomewhat  like  the  towns  in  Holland  ; 
and  partly  on  rifing  grounds,  on  the  north  and  fouth 
fides  of  the  river.  ,  The  earl  of  Marlborough  befieged 
and  took  it  from  king  James's  army  in  1690  ;  when 
the  duke  of  Grafton,  who  ferved  as  a  volunteer,  was 
flain  in  an  attack.  It  contains  about  86co  houfes, 
and  upwards  of  70,000  inhabitants.  It  hath  twelve 
companies  of  foot  quartered  in  the  barracks.  Befides 
a  ftately  cathedral,  built  from  the  foundation,  between 
1725  and  1733',  produce  of  a  duty  upon  coals, 

as  above  noticed,  it  is  adorned  with  feveral  handfome 
parifh  churches.  It  has  alfo  an  elegant  exchange  for 
the  merchants,  a  new  and  beautiful  cuftom-houfe,  a 
town -hall,  feveral  fine  hofpitals,  and  various  other 
public  ftru<?lures.  The  city  pofleffes  an  annual  reve- 
nue of  about  1300I.  out  of  which  the  mayor  enjoys 
for  his  falaryand  the  fupport  of  his  dignity  500I.  The 
wealth  and  grandeur  of  Cork  arife  from  its  caoacious 
and  commodious  haven,  where  almoft  any  number  of 
fhips  may  lie  with  cafe  and  fafety.  According  to 
fome  accounts,  when  there  has  been  no  war,  1200 
vefiels  have  reforted  hither  in  a  year.  Ships  fiom 
England,  bound  to  all  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies,  take 
in  here  a  great  part  of  their  provifions  ;  and  on  the 
fame  account  the  haven  of  Cork  is  vifit^d  by  thofe  al- 
fo of  moft  other  nations.  The  flanghtering  feafon 
continues  from  the  month  of  Auguft  to  the  latter  end 
of  January;  in  which  fpace  it  haS  been  computed,  that 
they  kill  and  cure  feldom  fewer  than  100,000  head  of 
black  cattle.  The  reft  of  their  exports  confift  of  but- 
ter, candles,  hides  raw  and  tanned,  linen  cloth,  pork, 
calves,  lambs,  and  rabbit- flcins,  tallow,  wool  for  Eng- 
land, linen  and  woollen  yarn,  and  woifted.  The 
merchants  of  Cork  carry  on  a  very  extcnfive  trade  to. 
almoft  all  parts  of  the  known  Vorld;  fo  that  their, 
commerce  is  annually  increafing.  The  produce  of  the 
cuftoms  fome  years  fince  exceeded  6o,oool.  and  the 
number  of  fhips  that  they  employ  is  double  to  what 
it  was  forty  years  ago.  The  only  thing  that  feemed 
to  be  wanting  to  the  fecurity  of  the  port  of  Cork  was 
fupplied  In  the  earl  of  Chefterficld's  memorable  admi- 
niftratlon,  by  building  a  fort  on  the  great  ifland,  to 
command  the  entrance  of  the  haven.  The  outlets  of 
Cork  are  cheerful  and  pleafant.  The  country  around 
the  city,  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  is  hilly  and  piclu- 
refque  ;  and  the  harbour  called  the  Cove,  is  one  of 
the  bed  in  the  world  ;  the  entrance  is  fafe,  and  the 
whole  navy  of  England  roit^ht  ride  in  it,  fecure  from 
every  wind  that  blows.  Ships  of  burden,  however, 
are  obliged  to  unload  at^  PafTage,  five  miles  and  a  half 
from  Cork,  the  channel  not  admitting  velfels  of  above 
150  tons. 

Cork  yackd,  or  Wa'ijlcoat,  Is  an  invention  of  one 
Mr  Dubourg,  a  gentleman  very  fond  of  fwimming, 
but  fubjeft  to  the  cramp,  which  led  him  to  confidcr 
of  fo!ne  method  by  which  he  might  enjoy  his  favour- 
ite diverfion  with  fafety.  The  waiftcoat  is  compo- 
fed  of  four  pieces  of  cork,  two  for  the  breafts  and 
two  for  the  back ;  each  pretty  near  in  length  and 
breadth  to  the  quaiters  of  a  waiftcoat  without  flaps ; 
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Carmsnikl  the  whole  is  covered  with  coarfe  canvas,  with  two 
Corn     ^o^^s  to  put  the  arms  through:  there  is  a  fpace  left  be 


,  tween  the  two  back-pieces,  and  the  fame  betwixt  each 
back  and  breaft-piece,  that  they  may  fit  the  eafier  to 
the  body.  Thus  the  waiftcoat  is  only  open  before, 
and  may  be  fallened  on  the  wearer  with  firings,  or,  if 
it  fhould  be  thought  more  fecure,  with  buckles  and 
leather  ftraps.  This  waiftcoat  does  not  weigh  above 
12  ounces,  and  may  be  made  up  for  about  5  or  6  (hil- 
lings expcnce.  Mr  Dubourg  tried  his  waiftcoat  in  the 
Thames,  and  found  that  it  not  only  fupportcd  him  on 
the  water,  but  that  two  men  could  not  fink  him,  tho' 
they  ufed  their  utmoft  efforts  for  that  purpofe.  If 
thofe  who  ufe  the  fea  occafiotially,  and  efpecially  thofe 
^vho  are  obliged  to  be  almoft  conftantiy  there,  were 
to  have  thofe  wailtcoats,  it  M'ould  be  next  to  impof- 
fible  that  they  ftiould  be  drowned.  It  would  alfo  be 
of  vaft  fervice  to  thofe  that,  for  the  fake  of  health, 
bathe  in  the  fea;  and  even  the  moft  delicate  and  timo- 
rous young  lady  might  by  the  help  of  one  of  thefe 
jHckets  venture  into  a  rough  fea.  See  AiR-jfacket,  and 
B  AMnoo-Hab'it. 

CORMANDEL.  See  Coromandel. 
COR-MASS,  the  name  of  a  grand  proceflion,  faid 
to  have  been  eftablifhed  at  Dunkirk  during  the  domi- 
nion of  Charles  V.  and  renewed  on  St  John's  day, 
the  twenty-fourth  of  June.  After  the  celebration  of 
high  mafs,  the  proceflion,  confifting  of  the  feveral 
trade fmen  of  the  tov/n,  begins.  Each  perfon  has  a 
burning  taper  of  wax  in  his  hand  ;  and  after  each 
company  comes  a  pageant,  followed  by  the  patron- 
faint,  ufually  of  foHd  filver,  richly  vi^rought  and  adorn- 
ed. The  companies  are  followed  by  mufic  ;  and  af- 
ter the  muficians,  the  friars  in  the  habits  of  their  or- 
der, the  fecular  priefts,  and  then  the  abbot  magnifi- 
cently adorned,  and  preceded  by  the  hoft.  Machines 
likewife  of  various  fantatlical  forms  and  devices,  and  as 
varloufly  accoutred,  form  a  part  of  the  fliow  on  this  occa- 
fion;  which  is  defcribed  as  one  of  the  moft  fuperb  and 
magnificent  in  the  world,  by  an  eye-witnefs,  in  1755. 

CORMORANT,  a  corruption  of  corvorant,  in  or. 
nithologv.    See  Pelican  us. 

CORN,  in  country  affairs,  the  grain  or  feeds  of 
plants  feparated  from  the  fpica  or  ear,  and  ufed  for 
making  bread. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  corn,  fuch  as  wheat, 
rye,  and  barely,  millet  and  rice,  oats,  maize  and  lentils, 
peafe,  and  a  number  of  other  kinds  ;  each  of  which 
has  its  ufefulnefs  and  propriety. 

Europe,  in  every  part  of  it ;  Egypt,  and  fome  o- 
ther  cantons  of  Africa,  particularly  the  coafts  of  Bar- 
bary  ;  and  fome  parts  of  America  cultivated  by  the 
Europeans,  particularly  New  England,  New  France, 
and  Acadia;  are  the  places  which  produce  corn.  O 
ther  countries  have  maize  and  rice  in  lieu  of  it  ;  and 
fome  parts  of  America,  both  in  the  iflands  and  con- 
tinents, fimple  roots,  fuch  as  potatoes  and  manioc. — 
Egypt  was  anciently  the  mofl  fertile  of  all  other  coun- 
tries in  corn  ;  as  appears  both  from  facred  and  pro- 
fane hiftory.  It  furniflied  a  good  part  of  the  people 
fubjeft  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  was  called  the  dry 
niirfe  of  Rome  and  Italy.  Britain,  France,  and  Poland, 
feem  now  in  the  place  of  Egypt,  and  with  their  fuper- 
fluities  fupport  a  good  part  of  Europe. 

For  the  firft  difcovery  and  culture  of  corn,  authors 
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are  much  divided  :  the  common  opinion  is,  that  in  the 

firft  ages  men  li-ved  on  the  fpontaneous  fruits  of  the  ' 
earth  ;  as  acorns,  and  the  nut  or  maft  produced  by 
the  beech ;  which,  they  fay,  cook  its  name  faguSf 
from  the  Greek  p<x.yu,  /  eat.  It  is  added,  that  they 
had  not  either  the  ufe  of  corn,  nor  the  art  of  prepa- 
ring or  making  h  eatable. 

Ceres  has  the  credit  of  being  the  firft  that  ftiowed 
the  ufe  of  corn,  on  which  account  flie  was  placed  a- 
mong  the  gods ;  others  give  the  honour  to  Trlptole- 
mus ;  others  fliare  it  between  the  two,  making  Ceres' 
the  firft  difcoverer,  and  Triptolemus  the  firft  planter 
and  cultivator  of  corn.  DIodorus  Siculus  afcrlbes  the 
whole  to  Ifis  ;  on  which  Polydore  Virgil  obferves,  he 
does  not  differ  from  the  rell ;  Ifis  and  Ceres  being, 
in  reality,  the  fame.  The  Athenians  pretend  it  was 
among  them  the  art  began;  and  the  Cretans  or  Can- 
diots,  Sicilians,  and  Egyptians,  lay  claim  to  the  fam.e. 
Some  think  the  title  of  the  Sicilians  heft  fupported,  that 
being  the  country  of  Ceres  :  and  authors  add,  flie  did 
not  teach  the  fecret  to  the  Athenians,  till  (he  had  firS: 
inftrufted  her  own  countrymen.  Others  fay,  Ceres 
paffed  firft  into  Attica,  thence  into  Crete,  and,  lafl 
of  all,  into  Sicily  :  many  of  the  learned,  hov/ever» 
maintain  it  was  in  Eg}'pt  the  art  of  cultivating  corH 
firft  began;  and  it  is  cei'tain  there  was  corn  in  Egypt 
and  the  Eaft  long  before  the  time  of  Ceres. 

Coin  is  very  different  from  fruits,  with  refpefl  to 
the  manner  of  its  prefervation  ;  and  is  capable  of  be- 
ing preferved  in  public  granaries,  for  prefling  occa- 
fions,  and  of  being  kept  for  feveral  centuries. — A  lit- 
tle time  after  the  fiege  of  Metz,  under  Henry  II.  of 
France,  in  the  year  1578,  the  due  d'Efpernon  laid 
up  vaft  ftores  of  corn  in  ^the  citadel ;  which  was  pre- 
ferved in  good  plight  to  the  year  1707,  when  the 
French  king  and  his  retinue,  pafling  that  way,  eat 
bread  baked  thereof. 

The  chief  thing  that  contributes  to  the  prefervation 
of  corn  Is,  a  crufl  which  forms  on  its  furface,  by  the 
germination  of  the  grain  next  underneath,  to  the 
thicknefs  of  an  Inch  and  a  half.  0>i  that  at  Metz 
people  walked,  without  its  giving  the  leaft  way.  At 
Sedan  was  a  granary  cut  In  a  rock,  wherein  a  heap  of 
corn  was  preferved  a  hundred  and  ten  years:  it  was 
covered  with  a  cruft  a  foot  thick. 

For  the  prefervation  of  corn,  the  firft  method  is  to 
let  it  remain  in  the  fpike  ;  the  only  expedient  for  con- 
veying it  to  the  iflands  and  provinces  of  America.  The 
inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  fave  it  in ^  the  ear,  and 
raife  It  to  maturity  by  that  precaution  ;  but  this  me- 
thod of  prefevving  it  is  attended  with  feveral  incon- 
veniences among  us ;  corn  is  apt  to  rot  or  fprout,  if 
any  the  leaft  moifture  Is  in  the  heap  ;  the  rats  likewife 
infeft  it,  and  our  want  of  ftraw  alfo  obliges  us  to  fepa- 
rate  the  grain  from  the  ear.  The  fecond  is  to  turn  out 
and  winnow  it  frequently  ;  or  to  pour  it  through  a 
trough  or  mill-hopper,  from  one  floor  to  another ;  be- 
ing thus  moved  and  aired  every  15  days,  for  the  firfl 
6  months,  it  will  require  lefs  labour  for  the  future,  if 
lodged  in  a  dry  place  :  but  If,  through  neglect,  mites 
fliould  be  allowed  to  flide  into  the  heap,  they  will  fooa 
reduce  the  corn  to  a  heap  of  duft  :  this  muft  be  avoid- 
ed by  moving  the  com  anew,  and  rubbing  the  places 
adjacent  with  oils  and  herbs,  whofe  ftrong  odour  may 
chace  them  away ;  for  which  garlic  and  dwarf-elder 
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are  very  efFeftual :  they  may  IJkewlfe  be  expofed  to 
the  open  fun,  which  immediately  kills  them.  When 
the  corn  has  been  preferved  from  all  impurities  for  the 
fpace  of  two  years,  and  has  exhaled  all  its  fires,  it  may 
be  kept  for  50  or  even  100  years,  by  lodging  it  in  pits 
covered  with  flrong  planks,  clofely  joined  together  : 
but  the  fafer  way  is  to  cover  the  heap  with  quick- 
lime, which  fhould  be  diffolved  by  fprinkling  it  over 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  ;  this  caufes  the  grains 
to  fhoot  to  the  depth -of  two  or  three  fingers;  and 
inclofes  them  with  an  incruftation,  as  above  men- 
tioned, through  which  neither  air  nor  infefts  can  pe- 
netrate. 

Indian  Corn  or  maize.    See  Zea. 
CoRN-Butterfy,  method  of  deitroying  it.    See  A- 
GRicuLTURE,  n°  80 

CoRN-Crake.    See  Rallus. 

CoRN-Mill,  a  water-engine  for  grinding  of  corn. 
See  Mechanics. 

CORNS,  in  furgery,  hard  excrefcences,  confifting  of 
indurations  of  the  flcin  arifing  on  the  toes,  and  fome- 
times  on  the  fides  of  the  feet,  where  they  are  much 
expofed  to  the  prefTure  of  the  fhoes.  By  degrees  they 
prefs  themfclves  farther  down  between  the  mufcular 
fibres  on  thefe  parts,  and  by  their  irritation  occafion 
extreme  pain.  Many  cu,res  hav;  been  prefcribed,  but 
the  total  removal  of  them  is  always  found  to  be  at- 
tended with  great  difficulty.  It  has  been  recommend- 
ed to  foften  them  with  plafters,  and  then  to  pull  them 
up  by  the  roots,  to  apply  cauftic,  &c.  A  piece  of 
raw  beef  laid  on  by  way  of  plafter,  and  frequently  fhift- 
ed,  is  alfo  faid  to  be  efPeftual ;  but  the  beft  cure  is  to 
bathe  them  frequently  in  warm  warer,  and  pare  away 
as  much  as  pofTibleof  the  indurated  llcin  without  draw- 
ing blood. 

Corn,  in  farriery.    See  Farriery. 

CORN  AGE,  an  ancient  tenure,  the  fervice  where- 
of was  to  blow  a  horn  when  any  invafion  of  the  Scots 
was  perceived.  This  tenure  was  very  frequent  in  the 
northern  counties  near  the  Pidls  wall ;  but  by  ftat.  1  2. 
Car.  II.  all  tenures  are  converted  into  free  and  com- 
mon focage. — An  old  rental  calls  cornagc,  nenvtgeldty 
q  d.  neat'geld.  Lord  Coke  fays,  in  old  books  it  is 
called  horngeld. 

CORNARISTS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  the  dif- 
ciples  of  Theodore  Cotnhert,  an  enthufiaftic  fecretary 
of  the  ftates  of  Holland.  He  wrote  at  the  fame  time 
againft  the  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinifts.  He 
maintained  that  every  religious  communion  needed  re- 
formation ;  but  he  added,  that  no  perfon  had  a  right 
to  engage  in  accomplifhing  it,  without  a  mifiion  fup-- 
ported  by  miracles.  He  was  alfo  of  opinion,  that  a  per- 
fon might  be  a  good  Chriftian  without  being  a  mem- 
ber of  any  vifible  church. 

CORNARIUS,  orHAGUENBOT,(  John ) ,  a  celebra- 
ted German  phyfician,  born  at  Zwickow  in  Saxony. 
His  preceptor  made  him  change  his  name  of  Haguen- 
bot  to  that  of  Cornarius,  under  which  he  is  moft 
known.  At  20  years  of  age  he  taught  grammar,  and 
explained  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  and.  orators  to 
his  fcholars ;  and  at  23  was  licentiate  in  medicine. 
He  found  fault  with  moft  of  the  remedies  provided 
by  the  apothecaries ;  and  obferving,  that  the  greateft 
part  of  the  phyficians  taught  their  pupils  only  what  is 
to  be  found  in  Avicenna,  Rafis,  and  the  other  Arabian 


phyficians,  he  carefully  fought  for  the  writings  of  the 
beft  phyficians  of  Greece,  and  employed  about  15  years 
in  tranflating  them  into  Latin,  efpecially  the  works  of 
Hippocrates,  Aetius,  Eginetes,  and  a  part  of  thofe 
of  Galec.  Meanwhile  he  praftifed  phyfic  with  repu- 
tation at  Zwickow,  Francfort,  Marpurg,  Nordhaufen, 
and  Gena^  where  he  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  1 558, 
aged  58.  He  alfo  wrote  fome  medicinal  treatifes ; 
publiflied  editions  of  fome  poems  of  the  ancients  on 
medicine  and  botany;  and  tranflated  fome  of  the  works 
of  the  fathers,  particularly  thofe  of  Bafil,  and  a  part 
of  thofe  of  Epiphanius. 

CORNARO  (Lewis),  a  Venetian  of  noble  extrac- 
tion, memorable  for  having  lived  healthful  and  aftive 
to  above  100  years  of  age  by  a  rigid  courfe  of  tenipe-» 
ranee.  By  the  ill  conduft  of  fome  of  his  relations  he 
was  deprived  of  the  dignity  of  a  noble  Venetian  ;  and 
feeing  himfelf  excluded  from  all  employments  under 
the  republic,  he  fettled  at  Padua.  In  his  youth,  he 
was  of  a  weak  conftitution  ;  and  by  irregular  indul- 
gence reduced  himfelf,  at  about  40  years  of  age,  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  under  a  complication  of  dif- 
orders ;  at  which  extremity  he  was  told  that  he  had 
no  other  chance  for  ibis  life,  but  by  becoming  fober 
and  temperate.  Being  wife  enough  to  adopt  this 
wholefome  counfel,  he  reduced  himfelf  to  a  regimen 
of  which  there  are  very  few  examples.  He  allowed 
himfelf  no  more  than  12  ounces  of  food  and  14  ounces 
of  liquor  each  day  ;  which  became  fo  habitual  to  him, 
that  when  he  was  above  70  years  of  age,  the  experi- 
ment of  adding  two  ounces  to  each  by  the  advice  of 
his  friends,  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  him.  At 
83,  he  wrote  a  treatife  which  has  been  tranflated  in- 
to Englifli,  and  often  printed,  intitled,  Sure  and  cev' 
tain  Methods  of  attaining  a  Long  and  Healthful  Life ; 
in  which  he  relates  his  own  ftory,  and  extols  temper- 
ance to  a  degree  of  enthufiafm.  At  length,  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  became  fufiicient  for  a  meal,  and  fometimes 
for  two,  until  he  died  with  much  eafe  and  compofure 
in  1566.  The  writer  of  the  Speftator,  n°  195.  con^ 
firms  the  faft  from  the  authority  of  the  Venetian  am- 
baffador  at  that  time,  who  was  a  defcendant  of  the 
Cornaro  family. 

CORNAVII  (Ptolemy),  a  people  of  Britain,  be- 
ginning in  the  very  heart  of  the  ifland,  and  extending 
to  Cheller.  Now  IVarnvicky  JVorceJler,  Salop,  Stafford 
(hires,  and  Chefhire  (Camden). 

CORNEA  TUNICA,  in  anatomy,  the  fecond  coat  of, 
the  eye ;  fo  called  from  its  fubftance  reff-mbling  the  horn 
of  a  lantern,  in  Latin  cornu.  See  Anatomy,  n'^142. 

CORNEILLE  (Peter),  a  celebrated  French  poet, 
was  born  at  Rouen  in  the  year  1606.  He  was  brought 
up  to  the  bar,  which  he  attended  for  fome  little  time 
but  formed  with  a  genius  too  elevated  for  fuch  a  pro- 
feflion,  and  having  no  turn  for  bufinefs,  he  foon  de- 
ferted  it.  An  affair  of  gallantry  occafioned  his  wri- 
ting his  firft  piece,  intitled  Melite;  which  had  prodir 
gious  fuccefs.  Encouraged  by  the  applaufe  of  the 
public,  he  wrote  the  Cid,  and  the  other  tragedies  tliat 
have  immortaHzed  his  name.  In  his  dramatic  works 
he  difcovers  a  majefty,  a  ftrength  and  elevation  of  ge- 
nius, fcarce  to  be  found  in  any  other  of  the  French 
poets  ;  and,  like  ©ur  immortal  Shakefpeare,  feems 
better  acquainted  with  nature  than  with  the  rules  of 
critics.  Corneille  was  received  into  the  French  aca- 
demy. 
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'<3«rne!lle  dcmy  in  1647,  and  died  dean  of  that  academy  in  1684, 
11  .    aged  78.    Befides  his  dramatic  pieces,  he  wrote  a 

'^"T^'"'  tranflation,  in  French  verfe,  of  the  "  Imitation  of 
Jefus  Chrift,"  &c.  The  beft  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  of  1682,  in  4  vols  i2mo. 

Cgrneille  (Thomas),  brother  of  the  former,  was  a 
member  of  the  French  academy  and  of  that  of  infcrlp- 
tions.  He  difcovered  in  his  youth  a  great  incHnation 
to  poetry ;  and  at  length  publiOied  feveral  dramatic 
pieces  in  5  vols  i2mo,  fome  of  which  were  applauded 
by  the  public,  arvi  a6led  with  fuccefs.  He  alfo  wrote, 
t.  A  tranflation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofes,  and  of  fome 
of  Ovid^s  Epiftles  ;  2.  Remarks  on  Vauglas  ;  3.  A 
Didlionary  of  Arts,  2  vols  folio  ;  and,  4.  An  uni- 
verfal,  geographical,  and  hittorical  Didionary,  in  3  vols 
folio. 

C0RNHI1.LE  (Michael),  a  celebrated  painter,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1642  ;  and  was  inftrufted  by 
his  father,  who  was  himfelf  a  painter  of  great  merit. 
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enemies,  who  had  been  profcribed,  were  deprived  of  Cornelia 
the  privilege  of  Handing  for  any  office  in  the  Hate.' — 
Another,  de  magl/lratibus,  by  the  fame,  in  673.  It 
ordained,  that  no  perfon  fhould  exercife  the  fame  office 
within  ten  years  dlllance,  or  be  inverted  with  two  dif- 
ferent magiflracies  in  one  year. — Another,  de  mag'iftra- 
tibus,  by  the  fame,  in  673.  It  divefted  the  tribunes 
of  the  privilege  of  making  laws,  interfering,  holding 
aflembhes,  and  receiving  appeals.  All  fuch  as  had  been 
tribunes  were  incapable  of  holding  any  other  office  in 
the  ftate  by  that  law. — Another,  de  majejlate,  by  the 
fame,  in  670.  It  made  it  treafon  to  lend  an  army  out 
of  a  province,  or  engage  in  a  war  without  orders,  to 
influence  the  foldiers  to  fpare  or  ranfom  a  captive  ge- 
neral of  the  enemy,  to  pardon  the  leaders  of  robbers 
or  pirates,  or  for  the  abfence  of  a  Roman  citizen  to  a 
foreign  court  without  previous  leave.  The  punlfliment 
was  aqua  £3°  ignis  interdiSio. — Another  by  the  fame.  It 
gave  the  power  to  a  man  accufed  of  murder,  either  by 


Having  gained  a  prize  at  the  academy,  young  Corneille  poifon,  weapons,  or  falfe  accufatlons,  and  the  fetting 
obtained  a  penfion  from  Louis  XIV.;  and  was  fent  to   hfe  to  buildings,  to  choofe  whether  the  jury  that  tried 


Rome,  where  that  prince  had  founded  a  fchool  for 
young  artlfls  of  genius.  Having  ftudied  theie  fome 
time,  he  gave  up  his  penfion,  and  applied  to  the  an- 
tique with  great  care.  He  is  fald  to  have  equalled 
Carache  in  drawing,  but  in  colouring  he  was  deficient. 
Upon  his  return  from  Home,  he  was  chofen  profeffbr 
in  the  academy  of  Paris ;  and  was  employed  by  the 
above  prince  in  all  the  great  works  he  was  carrying  on 
at  Verfeilles  and  Trianon,  where  are  Hill  to  be  feen 
fome  noble  efforts  of  his  genius. 

CORNEL  TREE,  In  botany.    See  Cornus. 

CORNELIA,  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus,  was 
the  mother  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus.  She  was 
courted  by  a  king,  but  fhe  preferred  being  the  wife 
of  a  Roman  citizen  to  that  of  a  monarch.  Her  vir- 
tues have  been  defervedly  commended,  as  well  as  the 
wholefome  principles  flie  Inculcated  in  her  two  fons. 
When  a  Campanian  lady  made  once  a  fliow  of  her 
jewels  at  Cornelia's  houfe,  and  entreated  her  to  favour 
her  with  a  fight  of  her  own,  Cornelia  pi'oduced  her 
two  fons,  faying,  "  Thefe  are  the  only  jewels  of  which 
I  can  boaft." 

Cornelia  Lex,  de  civitate,  was  enafted,  in  the  year 
of  Rome  670,  by  L.  Corn.  Sylla.  It  confirmed  the 
Sulpiclan  law,  and  required  that  the  citizens  of  the 
eight  newly  elefted  tribes  ftiould  be  divided  among  the 
35  ancient  tribes. — Another,  de  jtidiciis,  in  673,  by  the 
fame.  It  ordained,  that  the  prsetor  fhould  always  ob- 
ferve  the  fame  invariable  method  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings, and  that  the  procefs  fhould  not  depend  upon  his 
will. — Another,  de  fumptihis,  by  the  fame.  It  limited 
the  expences  which  generally  attended  funerals. — Ano- 
ther, de  religione,  by  the  fame,  in  677.  It  reftored  to- 
the  college  of  priefls  the  privilege  of  choofing  the 
priefls,  which  by  the  Domltlan  law  had  been  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  people. — Another,  de  nmnicipiis,  by 
the  fame  ;  which  revoked  all  the  piuviieges  which  had 
been  fome  time  before  granted  to  the  feveral  towns 
that  had  afiifted  Marlus  and  Cinna  in  the  civil  wars. — 
Another,  de  magijiratilns,  by  the  fame  ;  which  gave 
the  power  of  bearing  honours,  and  being  promoted  be- 
fore the  legal  age,  to  thofe  who  had  followed  the  in- 
tereft  of  Sylla  j  while  the  Tons  and  partizans  of  his 


him  fhould  give  Xhc'ir  clam  or  palam,  vma  voce 

or  by  ballot.  Another  by  the  fame ;  which  made  it 
aquie  ^  ignis  inlerdidio  to  fuch  as  were  guilty  of  forge- 
ry, concealing  and  altering  of  wills,  corruption,  falfe 
accufatlons,  and  the  debafing  or  counterfeiting  of  the 
pubhc  coin.  All  fuch  as  were  acceffary  to  this  offence 
were  deemed  as  guilty  as  the  offender. — Another,  de 
pecuniis  repetundis  ;  by  which  a  man  convifted  of  pecu- 
lation or  extortion  in  the  provinces  was  condemned  to 
fuffer  the  aqude  ijf  ignis  interdiSiio . — Another  by  the 
fame  ;  which  gaye  the  power  to  fuch  as  were  fent  into 
the  provinces  with  any  government,  of  retaining  their 
command  and  appointment  without  a  renewal  of  It  by 
the  fenate,  .as  was  before  obferved. — Another  by  the 
fame  ;  which  ordained,  that  the  lands  of  profcribed 
perfons  fhould  be  common,  efpeclally  thofe  about  Vo- 
laterras  and  Fefulse  in  Etruria,  which  Sylla  divided 
among  his  foldiers. — Another  by  C.  Cornelius  tribune 
of  the  people,  in  686.  It  ordained,  that  no  perfon 
fhould  be  exempted  from  any  law  according  to  the  ge- 
neral cuftom,  unlefs  200  fenators  were  prefent  In  the 
fenate  ;  and  no  perfon  thus  exempted  could  hinder 
the  bill  of  his  exemption  from  being  carried  to  the 
people  for  their  concurrence. — Another  by  Naffica,  in 
582,  to  make  war  againfl  Perfeus,  fon  of  Philip  king 
of  Macedonia,  if  he  did  not  give  proper  fatisfaClion  to 
the  Roman  people. 

CORNELIAN.    See  Carnelian. 
CORNER,  in  a  geneial  fenfe,   the  fame  with 
Angle. 

CORNET,  in  the  military  art  of  the  ancients,  an 
inllrument  much  in  the  nature  of  a  trumpet;  which 
when  it  only  founded,  the  enfigns  were  to  march  alone 
without  the  foldiers  ;  whereas,  when  the  trumpet  only 
founded,  the  foldiers  were  to  move  without  the  enfigns. 
The  cornets  and  buccina;  founded  the  charge  and  re- 
treat ;  and  the  cornets  and  trumpets  founded  during- 
the  couvlfc  of  the  battle.    See  Plate  CL. 

Corset,  in  modern  military  (Economy,  denotes  an 
officer  in  the  cavalry  who  bears  the  enfign  or  colours 
of  a  troop. 

The  cornet  is  the  third  officer  in  the  company,  and 
commands  in  the  abfence  of  the  captain  and  lieutenant. 
3  M  i 
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Correu*  He  takes  his  title  from  his  enfij^n,  which  is  fqttare ; 
Co  "u  0  fuppofed  to  be  called  by  that  name  from  cornu, 

pjjj    '  becaufe  placed  on  the  wings,  which  form  a  kind  of 
' I . ,     . .     points  or  horns  of  the  army. — Others  derive  the  name 
from  coronrt;  alleging,  that  it  was  the  ancient  cuftom 
for  thefe  officers  to  wear  coronets  or  garlands  on  their' 
heads. 

CORNEUS,  the  name  by  which  LinnjEus  calls  a 
kind  of  tin-ore,  found  in  black  columns,  with  irregular 
fides,  and  terminating  in  prifms. 

CORNICHE,  Cornish,  or  Cornice,  in  architec- 
ture, the  uppermoft  member  of  the  entablature  of  a 
column,  as  that  which  crowns  the  order.  See  Archi- 
tecture, Chap.  I.  and  the  Plates. 

CoRNiCHr,  is  alfo  ufed,  in  general,  for  all  little 
projeftures  in  mafonry  or  joinery,  even  where  there 
are  no  columns,  as  the  corniche  of  a  chimney,  beau- 
fet,  &c. 

CoRNicHit-Ring,  a  piece  of  ordnance,  is  that  next 
from  the  muzzle-ring,  backward. 

CORNICULARIUS,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  in 
the  Roman  army,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  aid  and  afliil 
the  military  tribune  in  quality  of  a  lieutenant. 

The  cornkular'ii  went  the  rounds  in  lieu  of  the  tri- 
.  bune,  vifited  the  w^atch,  and  were  nearly  what  the  aids 
major  are  in  the  French  army. 

The  denomination  cormcularius  was  given  them  from 
a  little  horn,  called  cornia/lum,  which  they  vifed  in 
giving  orders  to  the  foldiers  :  though  Salmafius  de- 
rives it  from  cormcuhm,  the  creft  of  an  head-piece  ;  it 
being  an  obfervation  of  Pliny,  that  they  wore  iron  or 
brafs  horns  on  their  helmets  ;  and  that  thefe  were 
called  cornicula. 

In  the  Notit'ia  Imperii  we  find  a  kind  of  fecretary  or 
regifter  of  the  fame  name.  His  bufinefs  was  to  attend 
the  judge,  and  enter  down  his  fentences  and  decifions. 
The  critics  derive  the  word,  in  this  fcnfe,  from  cor- 
mculum^  a  little  horn  to  put  ink  in. 

CORNICULUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  to  the  eaft  of  Cruftumerium,  towards  the  Anio. 
It  was  burnt  down  by  Tarquin  ;  but  reftored  again, 
after  the  cxpulfion  of  the  kings,  (Florus).  Now  in 
ruins,  called  il  Monte  Gennaro,  (Holftenius). 

CORNISH  DIAMOND,  a  name  given  by  many  peo- 
ple to  the  cryftals  found  in  digging  the  mines  of  tin  in 
Cornwall.    See  Cornwal,  p.  462.  col.  2. 

CORNIX,  in  ornithology,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  CoRvus. 

CORNU.    See  Horn. 

Cornu  ylmmonls,  in  natural  hiftory,  fofiile  fliells, 
called  alfo  ferpetit-Jlones.,  or  fnah-Jiones. 

They  are  found  of  all  fizes,  from  the  breadth  of  a 
iixpence,  to  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter  ;  fome 
of  them  rounded,  others  greatly  comprelTed,  and 
lodged  in  different  ftrata  of  Hones  and  clays;  fome  a- 
gain  are  fmooth,  and  others  lidged  in  different  man- 
^  ners,  their  ftriae  and  ridges  being  either  ftraight,  irre- 
gularly crooked,  or  undulated.    See  SNAKE-Stone. 

Cornu  Cervi.    See  Hartshorn. 

CORNUCOPIA,  among  the  ancient  poets,  a  horn 
out  of  which  proceeded  plenty  of  all  things;  by  a  par- 
ticular privilege  which  Jupiter  granted  his  nurfe,  fup- 
pofed to  be  the  goat  Amalthea.  The  fable  is  thus 
interpreted  :  That  in  Lybia  there  is  a  little  territory 
jha^ed  not  unlike  a  bullock's  horn,  exceeding  fertile, 
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given  by  king  Aramon  to  his  daughter  Amalthea,  Comnco- 
whom  the  poets  feign  to  have  been  Jupiter's  nuife. 

In  architefture  and  fculptare,  the  cornucopia,  or 
horn  of  plenty,  is  reprefented  under  the  figure  of  a  1 
large  horn,  out  of  wliich  iiluc  fruits,  flowers,  Sec.  On 
medals,  F.  Joubert  obferves,  the  cornucopia  is  given 
to  all  deities. 

CORNUCOPIyE,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  or- 
der. Gramma.  The  involucrum  15  monophyllous,  fun- 
nel-fliaped,  crenated,  and  multiflorous ;  the  ceJyx  bi- 
valved;  corolla  one  valved. 

GORNUS,  Cornel-tree,  Cornelian  cherry, 
or  Dog-wood:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  order, 
Stellata.  The  involucrum  is  moil  frequently  tetra- 
j)hylIous  ;  the  petals  above  the  receptacle  of  the  fruit 
four  ;  the  fruit  itfelf  a  bilocular  kernel. 

Species.  Of  tliis  genus  there  are  five  fpecies ;  the 
moil  remarkable  are  the  following,  i.  The  mas,  or 
cornelian  cherry-tree,  hath  an  upright  tree-Hem,  rifing 
20  feet  high,  branching,  and  forming  a  large  head, 
garnifhed  with  oblong  leaves,  and  fmall  umbels  of 
yellowifh-green  flowers  at  the  fides  and  ends  of  the 
branches,  appearing  early  in  the  fpring,  and  fucceed- 
ed  by  fmall,  red,  cherry-like,  eatable,  acid,  fruit. 
2.  The  fanguinea,  bloody-twig,  or  common  dog- 
wood :  hath  an  upright  tree- ftem,  branching  10  or  12 
feet  high,  having  blood-red  fhoots,  garnifhed  with  ob- 
long pointed  nervous  leaves  two  inches  long  ;  and  all 
the  branches  terminated  by  inubellate  white  flowers 
fucceeded  by  black  berries:  of  this  there  is  a  kind  with 
variegated  leaves.  3.  The  florida,  or  Virginian  dog- 
wood, hath  a  tree-flem  branching  12  or  15  feet  high, 
and  fine  red  fhoots  garniflied  with  large  heart- fliaped 
leaves ;  and  the  branches  terminated  by  umbellate 
white  flowers,  having  a  large  involucrum  fucceeded  by- 
dark  red  berries.  Of  this  fpecies  there  are  feveral  va- 
rieties, chiefly  diflinguifhed  by  the  colour  of  their 
berries,  which  are  red,  white,  or  blue. 

Culture.  All  the  fpecies  may  be  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  ought  to  be  fown  in  autumn,  otherwife 
they  will  lie  a  year  in  the  ground.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  duly  watered  in  dry  weather, 
and  kept  clean  from  weeds.  The  following  autumn  - 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  nurfery;  and  having 
remained  there  two  or  three  years,  they  may  then  be  • 
removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain.  They 
may  alfo  be  propagated  by  fuckers,  of  which  they 
produce  great  plenty,  or  by  laying  down  the  young 
branches. 

CORNUTIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  angiofper- 
mia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  40th  or- 
der, Perfonata.  The  calyx  is  quinquedentated;  the 
flamina  larger  than  the  corolla  ;  the  Hyle  very  long  ; 
the  berry  monofpermous.  There  is  but  one  fpecies, 
viz.  the  pyramidata,  with,  a  blue  pyramidal  flower, 
and  hoary  leaves.  It  grows  plentifully  in  feveral  of. 
the  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies,  alfo  at  Campeachy, 
and  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  10  . 
or  1 2  feet,  with  rude  branches,  the  leaves  being  placed 
oppolite.    The  flowers  are  produced  in  fpiltes  at  the, 

end  : 
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Cornwal.  end  of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour,    and  Aire. 

*-~-v— -  They  ufually  appear  in  autumn,  and  will  fometimes 
remain  in  beauty  for  two  months  or  more.  It  is  pro- 
pagated either  by  feeds  or  cuttings,  and  makes  a  fine 
appearunce  in  the  ftove  ;  but  is  too  tender  to  bear 
the  open  air  in  this  country. 

CORNWAL,  the  moft  wefterly  county  of  England, 
bounded  by  the  Englifh  channel  on  the  fouth,  St 
George's  channel  on  the  weft,  the  Briftol  channel  on 
the  north,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  river  Tamar,  which 
feparates  it  from  Devon  fiWre.  Its  name  is  fuppofed  by 
fome  to  be  compounded  oi  earn,  fignifying  "  a  rock" 
in  the  Britifh  language,  and  Gau/s,  or  JVauIes,  the 
name  the  Saxons  gave  to  the  Britons.  Others,  how- 
ever, think  it  is  derived  from  the  Latin  cornu,  or  the 
Britifh  iern,  "  a  horn;"  on  account  of  its  running  out 
into  the  fea  fomewhat  in  the  form  of  a  horn.  Hither 
the  ancient  Britons  (as  well  as  in  Wales)  retired  on 
the  intrufion  of  the  Saxons,  where  they  oppofed  their 
furthtr  conqueRs.  In  this  part  of  the  ifland  they 
formed  a  kingdom  that  exifted  for  many  years  after, 
under  different  princes,  amongft  whom  were  Ambro- 
fuis  Aurehus,  and  the  juilly  celebrated  Arthur ;  nor 
were  they  fubdued  till  the  middle  of  the  7th  century, 
from  which  time  Cornwal  was  confidered  as  fubjedl 
to  the  Weft  Saxon  kings,  who  begun  their  fovereign- 
ty  in  519,  and  continued  it  till  828,  under  18  fove- 
reiffns,  the  laft  of  whom  was  the  great  Egbert,  who 
fubdued  all  the  others ;  and  by  uniting  them,  formed 
the  kingdom  of  England,  when  this  comity  was  in- 
cluded in  the  county  of  Devon,  then  the  9th  divifion  j 
and  that  accounts  for  Alfred's  not  mentioning  Corn- 
wal, which  on  forming  the  circuits  after  the  Norman 
conqueft,  is  included  in  the  weftern  circuit.  In  1337, 
Edward  III.  erefted  it  into  a  dukedom,  and  invefted 
with  it  Edward  the  Blaeh  Prince.  But  this,  according 
to  the  exprefs  wotds  of  the  grant,  is  limited  to  the 
firft-born  fon  and  heir,  on  which  account  Richard  IL 
was  created  duke  of  Cornwal  by  charter.  So  was 
Henry  V.  by  his  father  Henry  IV.  Henry  VL  de- 
livered the  duchy  to  his  fon  prince  Edward,  and  Ed- 
ward IV.  created  his  fon  Edward  V,  duke  of  Cornwal, 
as  did  Henry  Vll.  his  fon,  afterwards  Henry  VIII. 
upon  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Arthur.  James  I. 
created  his  fon  Henry  duk«  of  Cornwal,  which  title 
an  his  deceafe  came  to  his  brother  Charles.  The  el- 
deft  fons  of  Succeeding  kings  have  enjoyed  this  title  by 
inheritance.  Thefe  not  only  appoint  the  flieriff,  but  all 
writs,  deeds,  &c.  are  in  their  name,  and  not  in  the 
king's  ;  and  they  have  alfo  peculiar  royalties  and  pre- 
rogative diftlnft  from  the  crown,  for  which  they  ap- 
point the  officers.  This  county  is  8g  miles  long,  40 
broad,  and  250  in  circumference;  containing  960,000 
acres,  and  126,000  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into 
9  hundreds  ;  has  27  market  towns,  ^1%.  Launcefton, 
Truro,  Falmouth,  Helfton,  Saltafh,  Bodmyn,  St  Ives, 
Tregony,  Camelford,  Fowey,  St  Germains,  Penryn, 
Gallington,  St  Auftle,  Eaft  Looe,  Padftow,  St  Go- 
lomb,  Penfance,  Grampond,  Lelliard,  Leftwithiel,  St 
Mawes,  St  Michael,  Newport,  Market  Jew,  Strattcn, 
and  Redruth  ;  1230  villages,  161  pariflies,  89  vica- 
rages, provides  640  men  to  the  militia,  and  pays  8  parts 
of  the  land-tax.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Tamer,  Fale, 
Gober,  Looe,  Camel,  Fowe,  .Haile,  .Lemara,  Kenfe, 
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Its  principal  capes  or  head-lands  are  the 
Land's-end,  the  Lizard,  Cape  Cornwal,  Deadman's-  " 
head,  Rame-head,  &c.  and  a  cLifter  of  lilands,  145  in 
number,  called  the  Scllly  Ijles,  fuppofed  formerly  to 
have  been  joined  to  the  main  land,  though  novv  30 
miles  diftant ;  abounding  with  antiquities,  particularly 
druidical. 

As  Cornwal  is  furrounded  by  the  fea  on  all  fides 
except  the  eaft,  its  climate  is  fomewhat  different  from 
that  of  the  other  parts  of  Britain.    The  reafons  of 
this  difference  will  be  eafily  underftood  from  what  is 
obfervcd  concerning  the  climate  of  America.  The 
fummers  in  Cornwal  art  lefs  hot,  and  the  winters  lefs 
cold,  than  in  other  parts  of  England,  and  the  fpring 
and  h?irveft  are  obferved  to  be  more  backward.  High^ 
and  fudden  winds  are  alfo  more  common  in  this  than 
in  other  counties  of  England.    The  county  is  rocky 
and  mountainous  ;  but  the  mountains  are  rich  in  me- 
tals, efpecially  tin  and  copper.    The  valleys  are  very 
pleafant  and  fertile,  yielding  great  plenty  both  of  corn  - 
and  pafture.    The  lands  near  the  fea-coaft  are  ma-  - 
iiured  and  fertilized  with  fea-weed,  and  a  kind  of  fand 
formed  by  the  particles  of  broken  fhells  as  they  are 
dafhed  againft  each  other  by  the  fea.    Cattle  of  all 
forts  are  fmaller  here  than  in  the  other  counties  of 
England  ;  and  the  wool  of  the  flieep,  which  are  moftIy>' 
without  horns^  is  very  fine, and  thcftefh,  both  of  them- 
and  of  the  black  cattle,  extremely  delicate.  The  coun-  ■ 
ty  is  well  fupplied  with  fifh  from  the  fea  and  the  many 
rivers  with  which  it  is  watered.    The  moft  noted  of 
the  fea-fiih  is  the  pilchard;  of  which  prodigious  quan- 
tities are  caught  from  July  to  November,  and  export- 
ed to  different  parts,  efpecially  to  Spain.  It  is  faid  that 
a  million  have  been  fometimes  taken  at  a  fmgle  draught. 
The  natives  are  remarkable  for  their  ftrength  and  ac- 
tivity, as  weir  as  their  dexterity  in  wreftling,  in  which  = 
exercife  the  Cornifli  hug  is  highly  extolled. 

This  county  abounds  in  mines  of  diffeient  metals 
and  femi metals  ;  but  the  principal  produce  is  tin. 
The  Phemcians  early  vifited  thefe  coafts  for  this  ar- 
ticle, fome  think  400  or  450  years  before  Chrift  ;  and  • 
the  mines  continued  to  be  wrought  with  various  fuc- 
cefs  at  different  periods.  In  the  time  of  king  John 
they  appear  to  have  yielded  no  great  emolument  ;  the 
right  of  working  them  being  wholly  in'  the  king  as 
earl  of  Cornwal,  and  the  mines  farmed  by  the  Jews 
for  100  marks;  and  according  to  this  proportion  the 
TOthof  it,  L.6.  13  s.  4d.  is  at  this  day  paid  by  the 
crown  to  the  bilhop  of  Exeter.  In  the  time  of  Rich- 
ard king  of  the  Romans  and  earl  of  Cornwal,  the  tin- 
mines  were  immenfely  rich,  the  Jews  being  farmed  out 
to  him  by  his  brother  Henry  III.  what  intereft  they  ' 
had  was  at  his  difpofal.  The  Spanifh  tin-mines  being 
flopped  by  the  Moors,  and  none  difcovered  in  Ger- 
many, the  Malabar  coaft,  or  the  Spaniih  Weft  Indies,  . 
Cornwal  and  its  earls  had  all  the  trade  of  Europe  for 
it.  The  Jews  being  baniftied  the  kingdom,  18  Edw.  I. 
they  were  again  neglefted  till  the  gentlemen  of  Black- 
more,  lords  of  feven  tithings  beft  ftored  at  that  time 
with  tin,  obtained  of  Edmund  earl  of  Cornwal,  fon  of 
Richard  king  of  the  Romans,  a  charter  under  his  own 
feal,  with  more  expHcit  grants  of  privileges,  courts, 
pleas,  parliaments,  and  the  toll-tin  or  -i-S^h  of  all  the 
tin  raifed..   At  this  time  too  the  right  of  bounding  or 

dividing  . 
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Corn-i^&l.  dividing  tin-grounds  into  feparate  partitions  for  the 
'»  encouragement  of  fearching  for  it  feems  to  have  been 
firft  appointed,  or  at  lead  adjufted.  This" charter  was 
confirmed  33  Edward  1.  and  the  Cornifh  feparated 
from  the  Devonfhire  tinners.  Their  laws,  particular- 
ly recited  in  Plowden's  Commentaries,  p.  237,  were 
further  explained  50  Edw.  III.  confirmed  and  en- 
larged by  parliament,  8  Rich.  II.  3  Ed.  IV.  1  Ed.  VI. 
I  and  2  P.  and  M.  and  2  Eliz.  and  the  whole  fo- 
ciety  divided  into  four  parts  under  one  general  warden, 
•to  do  juftice  in  law  and  equity,  from  whofe  fentence 
lies  an  appeal  to  the  duke  of  Cornwal  in  council,  or 
for  want  of  a  duke  of  Cornwal  to  the  crown.  The 
lord-warden  appoints  a  vice-warden  to  dctennine  all 
ftannary  difputes  every  month  :  he  alfo  conltitutes  four 
flewards,  one  for  each  of  the  precinfts  before  men- 
tioned, who  hold  their  courts  every  three  weeks,  and 
decide  by  juries  of  fix  perfons,  with  an  appeal  rcferved 
to  the  vice- warden,  lord-warden,  and  lord  of  the  prince's 
council.  In  difficult  cafes  the  lord-warden,  by  com- 
iniffion,  ilTues  his  precept  to  the  four  principal  towns 
of  the  ftannary  diftrifts,  who  each  choofe  fix  members, 
and  thefe  twenty-four'  ftannators  conftitute  the  parlia- 
ment of  tinners.  Each  ftannator  choofes  an  affiftant, 
making  a  kind  of  ftanding  council  in  a  different  a- 
partment  to  give  information  to  the  prince.  What- 
ever is  enacted  by  the  body  of  tinners  muft  be  ligned 
by  the  ilannators,  the  lord-warden,  or  his  deputy,  and 
by  the  duke  or  the  king,  and  thenceforward  has  with 
regard  to  tin  affairs  all  the  authority  of  an  a6l  of  the 
whole  legiflature.  Five  towns  are  appointed  in  the 
moft  convenient  parts  of  the  county  for  the  tinners  to 
bring  their  tin  to  every  quarter  of  a  year.  Tliefe  are 
Lefkard,  Leltwithiel,  Truro,  Helflon,  and  Penfance, 
the  lafl  added  by  Charles  II.  for  the  cohveniency  of 
the  weftern  tinners.  In  the  time  of  Heniy  VTII. 
there  were  but  two  coinages,  at  Midfummer  and  Mi- 
chaelmas :  two  more  at  Chriltmas  and  Lady-day  were 
added,  for  which  the  tinners  pay  an  acknowledgment 
cali(j"d  Pajl  groats f  or  /\d.  for  every  hundred  of  white 
tin  then  coined.  The  officers  appointed  by  the  duke 
affay  it  ;  and  if  well  purified  ilamp  it  by  a  hammer 
with  the  duchy  feal,  the  arms  of  Richard  earl  of  Corn- 
wal, a  lion  rampant  G.  crowned  O.  within  a  bordure 
of  bezants  S  ;  and  this  is  a  permifTion  to  the  coiner  to 
fell,  and  is  called  coining  the  tin.  Every  hundred  of 
white  tin  fo  coined  pays  to  the  duke  4s.  The  tin  of 
the  whole  county,  which,  in  Carew's  time,  in  the  laft 
century,  amounted  to  30  or  40,0001.  yearly,  has  for 
24  years  laft  paft  amounted  one  year  with  another  to 
L.  180,000  or  190,000  fterling.  Of  this  the  duke  of 
Cornwal  receives  for  his  4  s.  duty  on  every  hundred  of 
white  tin  above  L.  10,000  yearly :  the  bounders  or  pro- 
prietors of  the  foil  about  ^th  at  a  medium  clear,  or 
about  L.  30,000  yearly;  the  remainder  goes  to  the 
adventurers  in  the  mine,  who  are  at  all  the  charge  of 
working.  Tin  is  found  coUefted  and  fixed  in  lodes 
and  floors,  or.  in  grains  and  bunches  in  the  natural 
rock,  or  loole  and  detached  in  fingle  feparate  ftones 
called  JJ.iodes  or  Jlreatfis,  or  in  a  continued  courfe  of  fuch 
ftones  called  the  heuheyl  or  living  Jlream,  or  in  an  are- 
naceous pulverized  flate.  It  i-s  moft  eafily  difcovered 
by  tracing  the  lodes  by  the  fcattered  fragments  of  them 
called  jlcdes,  by  leave  of  the  lord  of  the  foil  or  the 
fcounda-.    The  tin  be'liig  divided  among  the  lords  and 
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adventurers,  is  llamped  and  worked  at  the  mill  j  and  Cirnwal. 

being  thus  dreffed  is  carried  under  the  name  o£  black   v^~-^ 

tin  to  the  melting-houfe,  where  it  is. melted  by  Welfh 
pit-coal,  and  poured  into  blocks  of  3201b.  weight,  and 
carried  to  the  coinage  town.  Mundic,  a  fcarce  metal 
or  mineral  ore,  of  a  white,  bi'affy,  or  brown  colour,  is 
found  in  large  quantities,  intermixed  with  tin,  copper, 
and  lead,  and  fometimes  by  itfelf..  Iron  ore  is  found 
in  Cornwal,  but  the  working  it  does  not  anfwer. 
There  is  no  richer  copper,  nor  a  greater  variety  any 
where  than  in  this  county.  Silver,  if  really  found 
here  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  II.  has  been  rare- 
ly found  fince,  nor  do  the  lead-mines  anfwer.  Very 
late  difcoveries  have  proved  that  Cornwal  has  more 
gold  than  was  formerly  imagined.  What  is  called  the 
Cornijh  diamond  is  a  figured  cryftal  generally  hexagonal 
and  pyramidical,  or  columnar,  or  both,  of  a  fine  clear 
water,  and  of  all  our  baftard  diamonds  in  this  nation 
eftecmed  the  beft,  and  fome  of  different  colours,  black, 
yellow,  &c.  The  clearer  thefe  are,  the  better  tliey  will 
bear  engraving  for  feals. 

In  privileges  and  language  Cornwal  feems  to  be 
another  kingdom.  By  21  EHzabeth  it  was  ordered 
that  all  duty  on  Cornifh  cloth  exported  fhould  be  re- 
mitted to  eveiy  Enghfhman  within  the  duchy  of  Corn- 
wal. This  was  firft  granted  by  the  black  prince, 
in  confideration  of  their  paying  4s.  for  the  coinage  of 
.every  hundred  of  tin  ;  whereas  DevonPaire  pays  no 
more  thau  8d.  They  have  alfo  by  grant  from  Richard 
earl  of  Cornwal,  confirmed  45  Henry  III,  freedom  to 
take  fand  out  of  the  fea  and  carry  it  through  the 
country  for  manure ;  whereupon  in  the  following 
reign,  on  an  inquifition  made,  we  find  a  complaint 
that  Saltafh  had  lately  taken  12  s.  yearly  for  each 
barge  that  carried  fand  up  the  Tamar ;  whereas 
nothing  ought  to  be  demanded.  They  ftill  continue 
this  ancient  method  of  improving  their  land,  carrying 
it  ten  miles  up  into  the  country,  and  great  part  of 
the  way  on  horfes  backs.  Mr  Ray  fuppofes  the  vir- 
tue of  tliis  fand  depends  chiefly  on  the  fait  mixed 
with  it,  which  is  fo  copious  that  in  many  places  fait 
is  boiled  up  out  of  a  lixivium  made  of  the  fea  fand  ; 
and  the  reafon  why  fand  when  it  has  lain  long  in  the 
fun  and  wind  proves  lefs  enriching  and  ufeful  is,  that 
the  dews  and  rain  evaporate  great  part  of  its  fait. 
They  had  hkewife  a  privilege  of  trading  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  granted  them  by  Cfiarles  I.  in  recom- 
pence  of  their  loyalty. 

The  number  of  b  oroughs  in  this  fmall  county  was 
furpriiingly  increafed  by  Edward  VI.  who  added  feven 
to  the  original  fix,  Mary  two,  EHzabeth  fix,  making 
in  all  2  I ,  fending  40  members  befides  the  county  two. 
Eight  of  thefe  borougtis  had  an  imnaediate  or  re- 
mote conneclion  with  the  demefne  lands  of  the  duchy; 
the  reft  belonged  to  religious  houfes,  or  powerful  fa- 
milies, or  were  old  boroughs,  which  had  legal  immu- 
nities granted  to  them  by  their  princes  or  lords. 

Tlie  Cornifli  language  is  a  dialecl  of  that  which 
till  the  Saxons  came  in  was  common  to  all  Britain, 
and  more  anciently  to  Ireland  and  Gaul ;  but  the  in- 
habitants of  this  ifland  being  difperfed  before  thofe 
conquefls,  and  driven  into  Wales  and  Cornwal,  and 
thence  into  Bretagne,  the  fame  language,  for  want  of 
frequent  intercourfe,  became  differently  pronoimced 
and  written,  and  in  different  degrees  mixed  with  dif- 
ferent 
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Qorody    ferent  languages.    Hence  canne  the  Welfh,  the  Cor-    ans  for  many  reafons. 
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nilh,  and  the  Armoric  dlalefts,  whofe  radicals  are  fo 
much  ahke  that  they  are  known  and  admitted  by  the 
inhabitants  of  either  country ;  but  the  grammar  fo 
varied  that  they  cannot  converfe.  The  Cornifh  is 
reckoned  the  moft  pleafmg  of  the  three.  It  was  fpo- 
ken  fo  generally  here  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
that  Dr  John  Moreman,  vicar  of  Mynhinet,  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  firft  who  taught  his  parifhioners  the 
Lord's  prayer^the  creed,  and  ten  commandments  in 
Enghfh,  and  at  the  Reformation  the  natives  defired 
the  fervice  in  Englifh.  The  older  people  in  fome  pa- 
rifhes  retained  their  original  language  to  the  middle  of 
the  lafl  century  :  and  the  laft  fermon  was  preached  in 
it  in  1678.  When  Mr  Ray  was  here,  1662,  he  could 
find  but  one  perfon  who  could  write  this  language; 
and  it  is  now  fo  nearly  extinft,  that  Mr  Barrington,  in 
1768,  could  only  find  one  old  woman  who  could  fcold 
in  it,  and  flie  is  fince  dead. 
COROUY.    See  Revenue. 

COROLLA,  among botanifts,  the  moft  confpicuous 
part  of  a  flower,  furrounding  the  organs  of  generation, 
and  compofed  of  one  or  more  flower-leaves,  moft  com- 
monly called />^to/j-,  to  diftinguifli  them  from  the  leaves 
of  the  plant  ;  according  as  there  Is  one,,  two,  or  three 
of  thefe  petals,  the  corolla  is  faid  to  be  monopetalous, 
dipetalous,  tripetalous,  &c. 

COROLLARY  is  a  confequence  drawn  from  fome- 
thing  already  advanced  or  demonftrated :  thus,  it 
being  demonftrated  that  a  triangle  which  has  two 
eqxial  fides,  has  alfo  two  angles  equal ;  this  corollary 
will  follow,  that  a  triangle  which  has  three  fides  equal, 
has  alfo  its  three  angles  equal. 

COROLLISTiE,  a  name  by  which  Linnsus  di- 
ftinguiflres  thofe  fyftematic  botanifts  who  have  ar- 
I'anged  vegetables  from  the  regularity,  figure,  number, 
and  other  circumftances,  of  the  petals,  or  beautiful  co- 
loured leaves  of  the  flower.  The  beft  fyftems  of  this 
kind  are  thofe  of  Rivinus  and  Tournefort.  The  for- 
mer proceeds  upon  the  regularity  and  number  of  the 
petals ;  the  latter,  with  much  more  certainty,  on  their 
regularity  and  figure. 

COROLLULA,  a  term  ufed  by  botanifts  to  ex- 
prefs  the  little  partial  flowers  which  make  up  the  com- 
pound ones. 

COROMANDEL,  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  penin- 
fula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges  in  Afia.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Golconda,  on  the  eaft  by  the  bay  of  Ben- 
gal, on  the  fouth  by  Madura,  and  on  the  weft  by  Bif- 
nagar.  This  coaft  fo  much  rcfcmbles  that  of  Orixa, 
that  the  Abbe  Raynal  choofes  to  confider  them  as  one, 
and  gives  to  both  the  general  name  of  Coromandel. 
Here  an  exceflive  heat  reigns  from  the  beginning  of 
May  to  the  end  of  October.  It  begins  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  continues  till  nine  in  the  evening.  Du- 
ring the  night  it  is  allayed  by  a  fea-breeze  from  the 
fouth-eaft  ;  an*d  moft  commonly  this  refrefliing  gale 
begins  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  air  is  lefs  in- 
fl'amed  during  the  reft  of  the  year,  though  in  all  fea- 
fons  it  is  very  hot.  It  rains  almoft  continually  during 
the  months  of  November  and  Decem.ber.  This  immenfe 
tradt  is  covered  with  a  parched  fand  for  the  extent  of 
two  miles,  and  fojiietimes  only  one  mile  along  the 
coaft. 

This  country  was  at  fivft  negledled  by  the  Europe- 


It  was  feparated  by  inaccef-  Comman^- 
fible  mountains  from  Malabar,  where  thefe  bold  ad-  , 
venturers  endeavoured  to  fettle  themfelves.  Spices  ^ 
and  aromatics,  which  were  the  principal  objeds  of 
their  attention,  were  not  to  be  found  there.  In  ftiort, 
civil  diflentions  had  banilhed  from  it- tranquillity,  fecu- 
rity,  and  induftiy.'  At  that  period  the  empire  of 
Bifnagar,  to  wliich  this  vaft  country  \va.&  fubjeft,  was 
falling  to  ruin.  The  governments  of  Vifapojr,  the 
Carnatic,  Golconda,  and  O-  ixa,  threw  off  their  depen- 
dence, and  affumed  the  title  of  kings.  Thofe  of 
Madura,  Tanjore,  Myfore,  Gingi,  and  fome  others, 
likewife  ufurped  the,  fovereign  authority,  though  they 
retained  their  ancient  title  of  Naick.  This  revolution 
had  juft  happened  when  the  Europeans  appeared  on 
the  coaft"  of  Coromandel.  The  foreign  trade  was  at 
that  time  inconfidcrable;  it  confifted  only  of  diamonds 
from  Golconda,  which  were  carried  to  Calicut  and 
Surat,  and  from  thence  to  Ormus  or  Suez,  whence 
they  were  circulated  through  all  Europe  and  Afia. 
Mafl'ulipatan,  the  richeft  and  moft  populous  city  of 
thefe  countries,  was  the  only  market  that  was  known 
for  linens  ;  they  were  purchafed  at  a  great  fair  an- 
nually liolden  there  by  the  Arabian  and  Malayan  vef- 
fels  that  frequented  that  bay,  and  by  caravans  arrived 
from  diftant  parts.  The  linens  were  exported  to  the 
fame  places  with  the  diamonds.  The  fondnefs  for  the 
manufaftures  of  Coromandel  which  began  to  prevail- 
here,  infpired  all  the  European  nations  trading  to  the 
Indian  feas  with  the  i-efohitlon  of  forming  fettlements^ 
there.  They  were  not  difcouraged  either  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  conveying  goods  from  the  inland  parts  of  the 
country,  where  there  was  no  navigable  river  ;  by 
the  total  want  of  harbours,  where  the  fea  at  one  fea- 
fon  of  the  year  is  not  navigable  ;  by  the  barrennefs  of 
the  coafts,  for  the  moft  part  uncultivated  and  uninha- 
bited ;  nor  by  the  tyranny  and  fluftuating  ftate  of  the 
government.  They  thought  that  filver  would  be  in- 
duftrloufly  fought  after;  that  Pegu  would  furnifli  tim- 
ber for  building,  and  Bengal  corn  for  fubfiftence  ;. 
that  a  profperous  voyage  of  nine  months  would  be 
more  than  fufiicient  to  complete  their  ladings ;  and 
that  by  fortifying  themfelves  they  ftiould  be  fecure 
againft  the  attacks  of  the  weak  tyrants  that  opprcfled 
thefe  countries. 

The  firft  European  colonies  were  eftabhftied  near 
the  ftiore.  Some  of  them  obtained  a  fettlement  by 
force  ;  moft  of  them  were  formed  with  the  confent 
of  the  fovereigns  ;.  and  all  wei  e  confined  to  a  very 
narrow  tradt  of  land.  The  boundaries  of  each  were 
marked  out  by  a  hedge  of  thorny  plants,  which  was 
their  only  defence.  In  procefs  of  time  fortifications 
were  raifed ;.  and  the  fecurity  derived  from  them, 
added  to  the  lenity  of  the  government,  foon  increafed 
the  number  of  colonifts.  The  fplendor  and  indepen- 
dence of  thefe  fettlements  feveral  times  raifed  the  jea- 
loufy  of  the  princes  in  whofe  dominions  they  were 
formed  ;  but  their  attempts  to  demolifh  them  proved 
abortive.  Each  colony  increafed  in  profperlty  in  pro- 
portion to  the  riches  and  the  wifdom  of  the  nation 
that  founded  it.  None  of  the  companies  that  exer- 
cifed  an  exclufive  privilege  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  had  any  concern  in  the  trade  of  diamonds.  This 
was  always  left  to  private  merchants,  and  by  degrees 
fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifti,  or  the  Jev.'s 
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fil3oroman-  and  Armenians  that  lived  under  their  prote^lion.  At 
_deli  prefent  this  grand  ohjeft  of  luxury  and  iuduftry  is  much 
^  '  "  reduced.  The  revolutions  tiiat  have  happened  in  In- 
doftan  have  prevented  people  "from  reforting  to  thefe 
rich  mines  ;  and  the  anarchy  in  which  this  unhappy 
country  is  plunged,  leaves  no  room  to  hope  that  they 
will  be  again  attended  to.  The  whole  of  the  com- 
mercial operations  on  the  coail  of  Coromandel  is  con- 
fined to  the  purchafe  of  cottons.  The  manufadluring 
of  the  white  cottons  bought  there,  differs  fo  little  from 
ours,  that  it  would  be  neither  interefting  nor  inllruc- 
tive  to  enter  into  a  minute  defcription  of  it.  The 
procefs  ufed  in  making  their  printed  cottons,  which 
was  at  firft  fervilely  followed  in  Europe,  has  fmce 
been  rendered  more  fimple,  and  brought  to  greater 
pcrfeftion  by  our  manufafturers.  The  painted  cot- 
tons which  are  bought  there,  we  have  not  yet  attempt- 
ed to  imitate.  Thofe  who  imagine  we  have  been 
prevented  from  undertaking  this  branch  merely  by 
the  high  price  of  labour  among  us,  are  miftaken.  Na- 
ture has  not  given  us  the  wild  fruits  and  drugs  necef- 
fary  for  the  compofition  of  thofe  bright  and  indelible 
•colours  which  conftltute  the  principal  merit  of  the  In- 
dian manufa£lures  ;  nor  has  ihe  furnifhed  U3  with  the 
waters  that  ferve  to  fix  them.  The  Indians  do  not 
univerfally  obferve  the  fame  method  in  painting  their 
cottons;  either  b<^caufe  there  are  fome  niceties  pecu- 
liar to  certain  provinces,  or  becaufe  different  foils  pro- 
duce different  drugs  for  the  fame  ufes.  We  fhould 
tire  the  patience  of  our  readers  were  we  to  trace  the 
flow  and  painful  progrefs  of  the  Indians  in  the  art  of 
painting  their  cottons.  It  is  natural  to  believe  that  they 
owe  it  to  length  of  time,  rather  than  to  the  fertility 
of  their  genius.  What  feems  to  authorife  this  conjec- 
ture is,  that  they  have  flopped  in  their  improvements, 
and  have  not  advanced  a  fmgle  ftep  in  the  arts  for 
many  ages  ;  whereas  we  have  proceeded  with  ama- 
zing rapidity.  Indeed,  were  we  to  confider  only -the 
want  of  invention  in  the  Indians,  we  Ihould  be  tempt- 
ed to  believe,  that,  from  time  immemorial,  they  have 
received  the  arts  they  cultivate  from  fome  more  in- 
duftrious  nation ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that 
thefe  arts  have  a  pecidiar  dependence  on  the  mate- 
rials, gums,  colours,  and  produftions  of  India,  we 
cannot  but  be  convinced  that  they  are  natives  ©f  that 
country.  It  may  appear  fomewhat  furprifing  that 
cottons  painted  with  all  forts  of  colours  fhould  be  fold 
at  fo  moderate  a  price,  that  they  are  almofl  as  cheap 
as  thofe  that  have  only  two  or  three.  But  it  mull  be 
obfei-ved,  that  the  merchants  of  the  country  fell  to  all 
the  companies  a  large  quantity  of  cottons  at  a  time  ; 
and  that  the  demand  for  cottons  painted  with  various 
colours  makes  but  a  fmall  article  in  their  aflbrtments, 
as  they  are  not  much  efleemcd  in  Europe. 

Though  cottons  of  all  forts  are  in  fome  degree  ma- 
nufaftured  through  the  whole  country  of  Indollan, 
which  extends  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  banks  of  the 
■Ganges  ;  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  fine  forts  are  made 
in  the  eaflern  part,  the  common  ones  in  the  centre, 
and  the  coarfe  ones  in  the  moft  weflern  parts.  Ma- 
nufactures are  eflabliflied  In  the  European  colonies, 
and  upon  the  coafl :  they  are  more  frequent  at  the 
diftance  of  five  or  fix  leagues  from  the  fea,  where  cot- 
ton is  more  cultivated,  and  provifions  are  cheaper. 
The  purchafes  made  there  are  carried  30  or  40  leagues 
92. 
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farther  into  the  country.    The  Indian  merchants  fet-  Coroman- 
tied  in  the  European  fa£laries  have  always  the  ma-  ,  ^ 
nagement  of  this  bufincfs.    The  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  goods  wanted  are  fettled  with  thefe  people  : 
the  price  is  fixed  according  to  the  patterns  :  and  at 
the  time  a  contraft  is  made,  a  third  or  a  fourth  part 
of  the  money  agreed  on  is  advanced.    This  arrange-  .  . 
ment  is  owing  to  the  necelfity  thefe  merchants  them- 
felve  are  under  of  advancing  money  to  the  workmen 
by  the  partners  or  agents  who  are  difperfed  through 
the  whole  country  :  of  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon 
them,  for  fear  of  lofing  what  they  have  advanced;  and 
of  gradually  lefTening  the  fum,  by  calling  for  the  cot- 
tons as  fall  as  they  are  worked  off.    Without  thefe 
precautions,  nothing  could  be  depended  on  in  an  op- 
pi-efTive  government,  where  the  weaver  cannot  work 
on  his  own  account,  either  becaufe  his  circumflancea 
will  not  permit,  or  becaufe  he  dares  not  venture  to 
difcover  them  for  fear  of  exadlions.    The  companies 
that  have  either  fuccefs  or  good  management,  con- 
flantly  keep  the  flock  of  one  year  in  advance  in  their 
fcttlements.    By  this  method  they  are  fure  of  having 
the  quantity  of  goods  they  have  occafion  for,  and  of 
the  quality  they  choofe,  at  the  moft  convenient  time  : 
not  to  mention  that  their  workmen,  and  their  mer- 
chants, who  are  kept  in  conflant  employment,  never 
leave  them.    Such  nations  as  want  money  and  credit 
cannot  begin  their  mercantile  operations  till  the  ar- 
rival of  their  fhips.  They  have  only  five  or  fix  months 
at  mofl  to  execute  the  oiders  fent  from  Europe.  The 
goods  are  manufaftured  and  examined  in  hafle  ;  and 
they  are  even  obliged  to  take  fuch  as  are  known  to  be 
bad,  and  would  be  rejefted  at  any  other  time.  The 
neceffity  they  are  under  of  completing  their  cargoes, 
and  fitting  out  their  veffels  before  hurricanes  come  on, 
leaves  no  room  for  nicety  of  infpedlion.    It  would  he 
a  miflake  to  imagine  that  the  country  agents  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  order  goods  to  be  made  on  their 
account,  in  hopes  of  felling  them  with  a  reafonable 
advantage  to  the  company  with  whom  they  are  en- 
gaged.   For,   befides  that  the  generality  of  them 
are  not  rich  enough  to  embark  in  fo  large  an  under- 
taking, they  would  not  be  certain  of  finding  their  ac- 
count in  it.    If  the  company  that  employ  them  fhould 
be  hindered  by  unforefeen  accidents  from  fending  the 
ufual  number  of  fiiips,  thefe  merchants  would  have  no 
vent  for  their  commodities.    The  Indians,  the  form 
of  whofe  drefs  requires  different  breadths  and  lengths 
from  thofe  of  the  cottons  fabricated  for  our  uie,  would 
not  purchafe  them  ;  and  the  other  European  compa- 
nies would  be  provided,  or  certain  of  being  provided, 
with  whatever  the  extent  of  their  trade  required,  and 
their  money  enabled  them  to  purchafe.    The  plan  of 
procuring  loans,  which  was  contrived  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  never  has,  nor  can  be  ufcful.    It  has 
been  a  cuflom,  time  immemorial,  in  Indoftan,  for 
every  citizen  who  borrows  money,  to  give  a  written 
inflrument  to  his  creditor.    This  deed  is  of  no  force 
in  a  court  of  judicature,  unlefs  it  is  figned  by  three 
witnelTes,  and  bears  the  day  of  the  month  and  the 
year  when  it  was  made,  with  the  rate  of  interefl  a- 
greed  upon  by  the  parties.    If  the  borrower  fails  to 
fulfil  his  engagements,  he  may  be  arrefled  by  the 
lender  himfelf.    He  is   never  imprifoned,  becaufe 
there  is  no  feai*  of  his  making  his  efcape.    He  wovdd 
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C»roman-  not  even  cat,  without  obtaining  leave  of  his  creditor, 
n..*!^!.'-  The  Indians  make  a  three-fold  divifion  of  intereft  : 
one  kind  they  call  vice  ;  another  neither  'vke  nor  vir- 
tile  ;  and  a  third,  they  fay,  is  virtue.  The  firft  is  four 
per  cent,  a  month;  the  fecond  two;  and  the  third 
one.  The  laft  is,  in  their  opinion,  an  aft  of  bene- 
ficence that  only  belongs  to  the  molt  heroic  minds. 
Yet,  though  the  Europeans,  who  are  forced  to  bor- 
row, meet  with  this  treatment,  it  is  plain  they  can- 
not avail  themfelvcs  of  the  indulgence  without  being 
involved  in  ruin. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Coromandel  is  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  natives.  In  the  weftern  part,  indeed,  there 
are  Mohammedans  known  by  the  name  of  Cljali/'s, 
who,  at  Naour  and  Porto-Nuoyo,  fend  out  fhips  to 
Acken,  Merguy,  Siam,  and  the  eailein  coaft.  Bolides 
vefiels  of  conuuerable  bui  den  employed  in  thefe  voy- 
ages, they  have  fmaller  embarkations  for  the  coafting 
trade  for  Ceylon  and  the  pearl  filheiy.  The  Indians 
of  MalTulipatan  turn  their  attention  another  way. 
They  import  from  Bengal  white  calllcoes,  which  they 
dye  or  print,  and  fell  them  again  at  the  places  from 
whence  they  had  thein,  at  35'  or  40  per  cent,  advan- 
tage. Excepting  thefe  traniaftions,  which  are  of  very 
little  confequence,  the  whole  trade  is  veiled  in  the 
Europeans,  who  have  no  partners  but  a  few  Iranians 
and  Armenians'  fettled  in  their  colonies.  The  quanti- 
ty of  callicocs  exported  from  Coromandel  to  the  dif- 
ferent ports  of  India,  may  be  computed  at  3500  bales. 
Of  thefe  the  French  carry  800  to  Malabar,  Mocha, 
and  the  ifie  of  France  ;  the  Englifh,  [200  to  Bombay, 
Malabar,  Sumatra,  and  the  Philippine  Iflands  ;  and  the 
Dutch  15CO  to  their  different  fettlements.  Except 
500  bales  deftined  for  Manila,  each  of  the  value  of  100 
guineas,  the  others  are  of  fuch  an  ordinary  kind  that 
they  do  not  exceed  30  guineas  at  prime  coil ;  fo  that 
the  whole  number  of  bales  do  not  amount  to  more  than 
about  L.  150,000. 

Coromandel  furnifhes  Europe  with  9500  bales  ;  800 
of  which  are  brought  by  the  Danes,  2500  by  the 
French,  3000  by  the  Englifh,  and  3200  by  the  Dutch. 
A  confiderable  part  of  thefe  callicoes  are  dyed  blue, 
or  llriped  blue  and  red  for  the  African  trade.  The 
others  are  fine  muflins,  printed  callicoes,  and  handker- 
chiefs from  MaiTulipatan,  or  Paliacale.  It  is  proved 
by  experience  that  each  of  thefe  bales  cofts  only  about 
L.  42  Sterhng  ;  confcquently  they  ought  to  bring  in 
to  the  inanufaftory  where  they  are  wrought  near 
L.  3.<)0,ooo.  The  payments  are  not  entirely  made  in 
fpecie,  cither  in  Europe  or  Afia  ;  we  give  in  exchange, 
cloths,  iron,  lead,  copper,  coral,  and  forne  other  ar- 
ticles of  Icfs  value.  On  the  other  hand,  Afia  pays 
with  fpices,  pepper,  rice,  fugar,  corn,  and  dates.  All 
thefe  articles  taken  together  may  amount  to  about 
•L.  210,000;  and  from  this  calculation  it  follows,  that 
Coromandel  receives  annually  from  Europe  about 
Li.  300,000  in  money.  The  Britidi,  who  have  acquir- 
ed the  fame  fuperiority  on  this  coail  that  they  have 
elfewhere,  have  formed  on  it  feveral  fettlements. 

CORONA,  among  anatomifts,  denotes  that  edge  of 
the  glans  penis  where  the  preputium  begins. 

Corona,  or  Ila/o,  in  optics,  a  luminous  circle,  fur- 
rounding  the  fun,  the  moon,  the  planets.  Or  fixed  ftars. 
Sometimes  thefe  circles  are  white,  and  fometimes  co- 
loured, like  the  rainbow.    Sometimes  one  onlv  is  vi- 
VoL.  V.  Part  II. 
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fible,  and  fometimes  feveral  concentric  coronas  n'; 
their  appearance  at  the  fame  time.  Thofe  which  have 
been  feen  about  Sirius  and  Jupiter  wcve  never  more 
than  three,  four,  or  five  degrees  in  diameter ;  thofe 
which  fiuTound  the  moon  are,  alfo,  fometimes  no  more 
than  three  or  five  degrees  ;  but  thefe,  as  well  as  thofe 
which  furround  the  fun,  are  of  very  different  magni- 
tudes, -viz.  of  12"^  o',  22"  35',  30"  o',  38='  o',  41° 
2',  45°.o'»  4<5°  24',  47°  o',  and  90'',  or  even  larger 
than  this.  Their  diameters  alfo  fometimes  vary  du- 
ring the  time  of  obfervation,  and  the  breadth's  both  of 
the  coloured  and  white  circles  are  very  different,  viz. 
of  2,  4,  or  7  degrees. 

The  colours  of  thefe  coronas  are  more  dilute  than 
thofe  of  the  rainbow  ;  and  tliey  are  in  a  different  or* 
der,  according  to  their  fize.  In  thofe  which  Newton 
obferved  in  1692,  they  were  in.  the  following  order, 
reckoning  from  the  in  fide.  In  the  innermoil  were 
blue,  white,  and  red  ;  in  the  middle  were  purple,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  and  pale  red  ;  in  the  outtrmoll,  pale 
blue  and  pale  red.  Mr  Huygens  obferved  red  next 
the  fun,  and  a  pale  blue  outwards.  Sometimes  they 
are  red  on  the  infide  and  white  on  the  outfide.  M. 
Weidler  obferved  one  that  was  yellow  on  the  infide 
and  white  on  the  outfide.  In  France,  one  wa_s  obfer- 
ved in  1683,  ,the  middle  of  which  was  white;  after 
which  followed  a  border  of  red  ;  next  to  it  was  blue, 
then  green,  and  the  outermofl  circle  was  a  bright  red. 
In  1728,  one, was  r. -1.  of  a  pale  red  outwardly,  then 
followed  yellow,  and  then  green,  terminated  by  a 
white. 

Thefe  coronas  are  very  frequent.  In  Holland,  M, 
Mufchenbroeck  fays,  50  may  be  feen  in  the  day-time, 
almoll  every  year  ;  but  tliey  are  difficult  to  be  obfer- 
ved, except  the  eye  be  fo  fituatcd,  that  not  the  b'd% 
of  the  fun,  but  only  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the 
heavens  can  be  feen.  Mr  Middleton  fays,  that  this 
phenomenon  is  very  frequent  in  North  America  ;  for 
that  there  is  generally  one  or  two  about  the  fun  evQtx 
week,  and  as  many  about  the  moon  every  month'. 
Haios  round  the  fun  are  very  frequent  in  Ruffia.  M. 
-<Epinus  fays,  that  from  the  23d  of  April  i  758,  to  the 
20th  of  September,  he  himfelf  had  obferved  no  lefa 
than  26,, and  that  he  has  fometimes  feen  twice  as  ma- 
ny in  the  fame  fpace  of  time. 

Coronas  may  be  produced  by  placing  a  lighted  can- 
die  in  the  midlt  of  fteam  in  cold  weather.  Alfo,  if 
glafs  windows  be  breathed  upon,  and  the  flame  of  a 
candle  be  placed  fome  feet  from  it,  while  the  Tpedla* 
tor  is  alfo  at  the  diflance  of  fom.e  feet  from  another 
part  of  a  window,  the  flame  will  be  furrounded  with 
a  coloured  halo.  And  if  a  candle  be  placed  behind  a 
glafs  receiver,  when  air  is  admitted  into  the  vacuum 
within  it,  at  a  certain  degree  of  denfity,  the  vapour 
with  which  it  is  loaded  will  make  a  colonred  halo 
round  (he  flame.  This  was  obferved  by  Otto  Gue- 
ricke.  In  December  1756,  M.  Mufchenbroeck  ob* 
fcivcd,  that  when  the  glafs  windows  of  his  room 
were  covered  with  a  thin  plate  of  ice  on  the  infide, 
the  moon  ajjpearing  through  it  was  furrounded  with 
a  large  and  varioufly  coloured  halo  ;  and,  openifig 
the  window,  he  found  that  it  arofe  intirely  from,  that 
thin  plate  of  ice,  for  none  was  feen  except  through 
it. 

riir.ilar,  in  fome  lefpefts,  to  the  halo,  was  the  re* 
3  N  markabk 
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e^ronz,'  markable  appearance  which  M.  Bougner  defcribes,  as  they  fall  to  the  ground,  he  thought  they  muft  be  pro-  Corona. 

— V— '  pbferved  by  himfelf  and  his  companions  on  the  top  of  tuberant  in  the  middle,  before  their  defcent  ;  and  ac-  — v-—" 

Mount  Pichinca,  in  the  Cordilleras.    When  the  fun  cording  to  this  protuberancy  he  imagined  that  the  di- 

was  juft  rifing  behind  them,  fo  as  to  appear  white,  ametcr  of  the  halo  would  vary. — In  treating  of  me- 

cach  of  them  faw  his  own  fhadow  projefted  upon  it,  teors,  GafTendi  fuppofed  that  a  halo  is  the  fame  thing 
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Jays,  Vol.  i 
p.  108. 


and  no  other.  The  diftance  was  fuch,  that  all  the 
parts  of  the  fhadow  were  eafily  diftinguifhable,  as  the 
arms,  the  leg,  and  the  head  ;  but  what  furprifed  them 
tnoft  was,  that  the  head  was  adorned  with  a  kind  of 
glory,  con  filling  of  three  or  four  fmall  concentric 
crowns,  of  a  very  lively  colour,  each  exhibiting  all 
the  varieties  of  the  primary  rainbow,  and  having  the 
circle  of  red  on  the  outfide.  The  intervals  between 
thefe  circles  continued  equal,  though  the  diameters  of 
them  all  were  conftantly  changing.  The  laft  of  them 
was  very  faint,  and  at  a  confiderable  diftance  was  ano- 
ther great  white  circle,  which  furrounded  the  whole. 
As  near  as  M.  Bouguer  could  compute,  the  diameter 
of  the  firft  of  thefe  circles  was  about  $\  degrees,  that 
©f  the  fecond  11,  that  of  the  third  17,  and  fo  on  ; 
but  the  diameter  of  the  white  circle  was  about  76  de- 
grees. This  phenomenon  never  appeared  but  in  a 
cloud  confining  of  frozen  particles,  and  never  in  drops 
©f  rain  like  the  rainbow.  When  the  fun  was  not  in 
the  horizon,  only  part  of  the  white  circle  was  vifible,  as 
M.  Bouguer  frequently  obferved  afterwards. 

Similar  alfo  to  this  curious  appearance  was  one  that 
was  obferved  by  Dr  M'Fait  in  Scotland.  This  gen- 
tleman obferved  a  rainbow  round  his  fhadow  in  the 
mill,  when  he  was  upon  an  eminence  above  4t.  In 
this  fituation  the  whole  country  round  feemed,  as  it 
were,  buried  under  a  vaft  deluge,  and  nothing  but  the 
tops  of  diftant  hills  appeared  here  and  there  above  the 
flood  ;  fo  that  a  man  would  think  of  diving  down  in- 
to it  with  a  kind  of  horror.  In  thofe  upper  regions 
the  air,  he  fays,  is  at  that  time  very  pure  and  agree- 
able to  breathe  in.  At  another  time  he  obferved  a 
double  range  of  colours  round  his  fhadow  In  thefe  cir- 
cumttances.  The  colours  of  the  outermoft  range  were 
broad  and  very  dlfllnft,  and  every  where  about  two 
feet  diftant  from  the  fliadow.  Then  there  was  a 
darkldi  interval,  and  after  that  another  narrower  range 
of  colours,  clofely  furrounding  the  fhadow,  which  was 
very  much  contraftcd.  This  perfon  feems  to  think 
that  thefe  ranges  of  colours  are  caufed  by  the  inflec- 
tion of  the  ravs  of  light,  the  fame  that  occafioned  the 
ring  of  light  which  furrounds  the  fliadows  of  all  bo- 
dies, obferved  by  M.  Maraldi,  and  this  author*.  But 
the  prodigious  variety  with  which  thefe  appearances 
are  exhibited  feems  to  fliow  that  many  of  them  do  not 
refult  from  the  general  laws  of  reflexion,  refra6lIon,  or 
inflection,  belonging  to  tranfparent  fubftances  of  a 
large  mafs  ;  but  upon  the  alternate  reflexion  and 
tranfmifTion  of  the  different  kinds  of  rays,  peculiar  to 
fubflancc'S  reduced  to  the  form  of  thin  plates,  or  con- 
fifting  of  feparate  and  vejy  minute  parts.  But  where 
the  dimenfions  of  the  coronas  are  pretty  conftant,  as 
in  the  ufual  and  larger  halo,  which  Is  about  half  the 
diameter  of  the  rainbow,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
plained on  the  general  principles  of  refradllon  only. 

Defcartes  obferves,  that  the  halo  never  appears  when 
it  rains  :  from  which  he  concludes  that  this  phenome- 
non Is  occafioned  by  the  refraftion  of  light  in  the 
lound  particles  of  ice,  which  are  then  floating  In  the 
atmofpKcre ;  and  though  thefe  particles  are  fiat  when 


with  the  rainbow,  the  rays  of  light  being  in  both  , 
cafes  twice  refra£led  and  once  reflefted  within  each 
drop  of  rain  or  vapour,  and  that  all  the  difference 
there  is  between  them  arlfes  from  their  different  fitu- 
ation with  refpeiSl  to  the  obferver.  For,  whereas, 
when  the  fun  Is  behind  the  fpeftator,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  rainbow  befoi'e  him,  his  eye  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  circle  ;  whefi  he  views  the  halo,  with  his  face  to- 
wards'the  fun,  his  eye  is  in  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  ;  fo  that  according  to  the  known  principles  of 
geometry,  the  angle  under  which  the  objeft  appears 
in  this  cafe,  mufl  be  juft  half  of  what  It  Is  in  the  other. 
Though  this  writer  fays  a  great  deal  upon  the  fnbjeft, 
and  endeavours  to  give  reafons  why  the  colours  of  the 
halo  are  in  a  different  order  to  thofe  of  the  rainbow, 
he  does  not  defcrlbe  the  progrefs  of  the  rays  of  light 
from  the  fun  to  the  eye  of  the  fpeftator  when  a  halo 
is  formed  by  them,  and  he  gives  no  figures  to  explain 
his  Ideas. 

Dechales,  alfo,  endeavours  to  fliow  that  the  gene- 
ration of  the  halo  is  fimllar  to  that  of  ther  ainbow.  If, 
fays  he,  a  fphere  of  glafs  or  cryftal,  AB,  (n'^  i.)  full  of  Plate  CL, 
water,  be  placed  In  the  beams  of  the  fun  fhining  from 
C,  there  will  not  only  be  two  circles  of  coloured  light 
on  the  fide  next  the  fun,  and  which  conftitute  the  two 
rainbows  ;  but  there  will  alfo  be  another  on  the  part 
oppofite  to  the  fun,  the  rays  belonging  to  which  meet- 
ing at  E,  afterwards  diverge,  and  form  the  coloured 
circle  G,  as  will  be  vifible,  If  the  light  that  is  tranf- 
mitted  through  the  globe  be  received  on  a  piece  of 
white  paper.  The  colours  alfo  will  appear  to  an  eye 
placed  in  any  part  of  the  furface  of  the  cone  FEG. 
Meafuring  the  angle  FEH,  he  found  it  to  be  23  de- 
grees. They  were  only  the  extreme  rays  of  this  cone 
that  were  coloured  like  thofe  of  the  rainbow. 

This  experiment  he  thought  fiifficlently  lUuftrated 
the  generation  of  the  halo  ;  fo  that  whenever  the  tex- 
ture of  the  clouds  is  fuch,  as  not  entirely  to  Intercept 
the  rays  of  the  fun  or  moon,  and  yet  have  fome  de- 
gree of  denfity,  there  will  always  be  an  halo  round 
them,  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  appearing  in  thofe 
drops  which  are  23  degrees  diftaivt  from  the  fun  er 
moon.  If  the  fun  be  at  A,  and  the  fpeAator  In  B, 
the  halo  will  be  the  circle  DFE,  DBE  being  46  de- 
grees, or  twice  23. 

The  reafon  why  the  colours  of  the  halo  are  more 
dilute  than  thofe  of  the  rainbow,  he  fays,  Is  owing 
principally  to  their  being  formed  not  In  large  drops  of- 
raln,  but  in  very  fmall  vapour ;  for  if  the  drops  of 
water  were  large,  the  cloud  would  be  fo  thick,  that 
the  rays  of  the  fun  could  not  be  regularly  tranfmltted 
through  them  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  obfer- 
ved, that  when  the  rainbow  Is  formed  by  very  thin, 
vapours,  the  colours  hardly  appear.  As  for  thofe  cir- 
cles of  colours  which  are  fometlmes  feen  round  candles, 
it  was  his  opinion  that  they  are  owing  to  nothing, 
but  moifture  on  the  eye  of  the  obferver ;  for  that  he 
could  never  produce  this  appearance  by  means  of  va- 
pour only,  if  he  wiped  his  eyes  carefully  ;  and  he  had 
obferved  that  fuch  circles  are  vifible  to  fome  perfon  a 
3  • 
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Corona,  and  not  to  others,  and  to  the  fame  perfons  at  one  time 
V— '  and  not  another.  _  . 

The  moft  confiderable  of  all  the  theories  refpeding 
halos,  and  that  which  has  met  with  "moft  favourable 
and  the  longeft  reception,  is  that  of  Mr  Huygens. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  mentions  it  with  refpeft,  and  Dr 
Smith,  in  his  Complete  Syftem  of  Optics,  does  not  fo 
much  as  hint  at  any  other.  The  occafion  of  M.  Huy- 
gens piiblifhing  his  thoughts  on  this  fubjeft,  was  the 
appearance  of  a  halo  at  Paris,  on  the  12th  of  May 
1667,  of  which  he  gave  an  account  in  a  paper  read  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  that  city,  which  was  afterwards 
tranflated,  and  publifhed  in  the  Englifh  Philofophical 
Tranfa£tions,  and  which  may  be  feen  in  Lowthorp's 
Abridgment,  Vol.11,  p.  189.  But  this  article  contains 
nothing  more  than  the  heads  of  a  difcourfe,  which  he 
afterwards  compofed,  but  nev.-r  quite  finifhed,  on  this 
fubjeft  ;  and  which  has  been  tranflated,  with  fome  ad- 
ditions,'by  Dr  Smith,  from  whom  the  following  ac- 
count is  chiefly  extrafted. 

Our  philofopher  had  been  fir  ft  engaged  to  think 
particularly  upon  this  fubjeft,  by  the  appearance  of 
o       five  funs  at  Warfaw,  in  1658  ;  prefently  after  which, 
he  fays,  he  hit  upon  the  true  caufe  of  halos,  and  not 
long  after  of  that  of  mock  funs  alfo.  ^ 

To  prepare  the  way  for  the  following  obfervations, 
it  muft  be  remarked,  that  if  we  can  conceive  any  kind 
of  bodies  in  the  atmofphere,  -which,  according  to  the 
known  laws  of  optics,  will,  either  by  means  of  reflec- 
tion or  refra«aion,  produce  the  appearance  in  queftion, 
when  nothing  elfe  can  be  found  that  will  do  it,  we 
muft  acquiefce  in  the  hypothefis,  and  fuppofe  fuch  bo- 
dies to  exift,  even  though  we  cannot  give  a  fatisfaftory 
account  of  their  generation.  Now,  two  fuch  bodies 
are  aflumed  by  Mr  Huygens  ;  one  of  them  a  round 
ball,  opaque  in  the  centre,  but  covered  with  a  tranfpa- 
rent  Ihell ;  and  the  other  is  a  cylinder,  of  a  fimilar 
oompofition.  By  the  help  of  the  former  he  endea- 
vours to  account  for  halos,  and  by  the  latter  for  thofe 
appearances  which  are  called  mock  funs.  Thofe  bo- 
dies which  Mr  Huygens  requires,  in  order  to  explain 
thefe  phenomena,  are  not,  however,  a  mere  alTump- 
tion  ;  for  fome  fuch,  though  of  a  larger  fize  than  his 
purpofe  requires,  have  been  aftually  found,  confifting 
of  fnow  within  and  ice  without.  They  are  particu- 
larly mentioned  by  Defcartes. 

The  balls  with  the  opaque  kernel,  which  he  fup- 
pofed  to  have  betn  the  caufe  of  them,  he  imagines 
not  to  exceed  the  fize  of  a  turnip-feed ;  but,  in  order 
to  illuftrate  this  hypothefis,  he  gives  a  figure  of  one,  of 
a  larger  fize,  in  ABCDEF,  (n«>  7,.)  reprefenting  the 
kernel  of  fnow  in  the  middle  of  it.  If  the  rays  of 
light,  coming  from  GH,  fall  upon  the  fide  AD,  it  is 
manifeft  they  will  be  fo  refrafted  at  A  and  D,  as  to 
bend  inwards;  and  many  of  them  will  ftrike  upon 
the  kernel  EF.  Others,  however,  as  GA  and  HD, 
will  only  touch  the  fides  of  the  kernel ;  and  being 
again  refraded  at  B  and  C,  will  emerge  in  the  lines 
BK,  CK,  croffing  each  other  in  the  point  K,  whofe 
neareft  diftance  from  the  globule  is  fomewhat  lefs  than 
its  apparent  diameter.  If,  therefore,  BK  and  CK  be 
produced  towards  M  and  L,  (n^4.)  it  is  evident 
that  no  light  can  reach  the  eye  placed  within  the  angle 
LKM,  but  may  fall  upon  it  when  placed  out  of  that 
angle,  or  rather  the  cone  reprefentcd  by  it. 


For  the  fame  reafon,  every  other  of  thefe  globules  Corona, 
will  have  a  lhadovv  behind  it,  in  which  the  light  of  the  v— 
fun  will  not  be  perceived.  If  the  eye  be  at  N,  and 
that  be  conceived  to  be  the  vertex  of  a  cone,  the  fiJes 
of  which  NR,  NQ_^  are  parallel  to  the  fides  of  the 
former  cone  KL,  KM,  it  is  evident  that  none  of  the 
globules  within  the  cone  QNR  can  fend  any  rays  of 
the  fun  to  the  eye  at  N.  But  any  other  globule  out 
of  this  cone,  as  X,  may  fend  thofe  rays,  which  arc 
more  refrained  than  XZ,  to  the  eye  ;  fo  that  this 
will  ap])ear  enlightened,  while  thofe  within  the  cone 
will  appear  oblcure.  It  is  evident  from  this,  that 
a  certain  area,  or  fpace,  quite  round  the  fun,  muft 
appear  dark ;  and  that  the  fpace  next  to  this  area 
will  appear  luminous,  and  more  fo  in  thofe  parts  that 
are  nearell  to  the  obfcure  area ;  becaufe,  he  fays,  it 
may  eafily  be  demonftrated,  that  thofe  globules  which 
are  neareft  to  the  cone  QNR  exhibit  the  largeft  image 
of  the  fun.  It  is  plain,  alfo,  that  a  corona  ought  to 
be  produced  in  the  fame  manner  whatever  be  the 
fun's  altitude,  becaufe  of  the  fpherical  figure  of  the 
globules. 

To  verify  this  hypothefis,  our  philofopher  advifes 
us  to  expofe  to  the  fun  a  thin  glafs  bubble,  filled  with 
water,  and  having  fome  opaque  fubftance  in  the  cen- 
tre of  it ;  and  he  fays  we  fhall  find,  that  we  fhall  not 
be  able  to  fee  the  fun  through  it,  unlefs  at  a  certain 
diftance  from  a  place  oppofite  to  the  centre  of  it ;  but 
as  foon  as  we  do  perceive  the  light,  the  image  of  the 
fun  will  immediately  appear  the  brighteft,  and  coloured 
red,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  in  the  rainbow. 

Thefe  coronas,  he  fays,  often  appear  about  the 
moon  ;  but  the  colours  are  fo  weak  as  to  appear  only 
white.  Such  white  coronas  he  had  alfo  feen  about 
the  fun,  when  the  fpace  within  them  appeared  fcarce 
darker  than  that  without.  This  he  fuppofes  to  hap- 
pen when  there  are  but  few  of  thofe  globules  in  the 
atmofphere  ;  for  the  more  plentiful  they  are,  the  more 
lively  the  colours  of  the  halo  appear  ;  at  the  fame  time 
alfo  the  area  within  the  corona  will  be  the  darker. 
The  apparent  diameter  of  the  corona,  which  is  gene- 
rally about  45  degrees,  depends  upon  the  fize  of  the 
dark  kernel ;  for  the  larger  it  is  with  refpeft  to  the 
whole  globule,  the  larger  will  be  the  dark  cone  be- 
hind it. 

The  globules  that  form  thefe  halos,  Mr  Huygens  fup- 
pofes to  have  confifted  of  foft  fnow,  and  to  have  been 
rounded  by  continual  agitation  in  the  air,  and  thawed 
on  their  outfides  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

To  make  the  diameter  of  the  halo  45  degrees,  he 
demonftrates  that  the  femidiameter  of  the  globule  muft 
be  to  the  femidiameter  of  the  kernel  of  fnow  very  near- 
ly as  1000  to  480  ;  and  that  to  make  a  corona  of  100 
degrees,  it  muft  be  as  1000  to  680. 

Mr  Weidler,  in  his  Commentary  on  parhelia,  pub- 
liftied  at  Wirtemburgh  in  1733,  obferves  that  it  is 
very  improbable  that  fuch  globules  as  Mr  Huygens's 
hypothefis  requires,  with  nuclei  of  fuch  a  precife  pro- 
portion, fhould  exift  ;  and  if  there  were  fuch  bodies, 
he  thinks  they  would  be  too  fmall  to  produce  the  ef- 
feAs  afcribed  to  them.  Befides,  he  obferves  that  ap- 
pearances exactly  fimilar  to  halos  are  not  uncommon, 
where  fluid  vapour  alone  are  concerned  ;  as  when  a 
candle  is  placed  behind  the  fteam  of  boiling  water  in 
frofty  weather,  or  in  the  midft  of  the  vapour  ifluing 
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Corona,  copiouny  from  a  bath,  or  behind  a  receiver  when  the 
^■—'V^  air  is  fo  much  rarefied  as  to  be  incapable  of  fupporting 
the  water  it  contains.  The  rays  of  the  fun  twice  re- 
flefted  and  twice  refra£led  within  fmall  drops  of  water 
are  fufiicient,  he  fays,  without  any  opaque  kernel,  to 
produce  all  the  appearances  of  the  halos  that  have  the 
red  Hght  towards  the  fun,  as  may  be  proved  by  experi- 
ment. That  tlie  diameter  of  the  halos  is  generally  half 
of  that  of  the  rainbow,  he  accounts  for  as  Gaffendi  did 
before  him. 

M.  Marriotte  accounts  for  the  formation  of  the  fraall 
coronas  by  the  tranfmifiion  of  light  through  aqueous 
vapours,  where  it  fuffers  two  refraflions,  without  any 
intermediate  reflection.  He  ihows  ,that  light  whicli 
coiiies  to  the  eye,  after  being  refradled  in  this  man- 
ner, will  be  chiefly  that  which  falls  upon  the  drop 
nearly  perpendicular  ;  becaufe  more  rays  fall  upon 
any  given  quantity  of  furface  in  that  fituation,  fewer 
ol  them  are  relieved  with  fmall  degrees  of  obliquity, 
and  they  are  not  fo  much  fcattered  after  refraction. 
The  red  will  always  be  outermolt  in  thefe  coronas, 
as  confining  of  rays  which  fuffer  the  leaft  refra£lion. 
And  whereas  he  had  feen,  when  the  clouds  were  dri- 
ven brifl<ly  by  the  wind,  halos  round  the  moon,  vary- 
ing frequently  in  their  diameter,  being  fometimes  of 
tw'o,  fometimes  of  three,  and  fometimes  of  four  de- 
grees ;  fometimes  alfo  being  coloured,  fometimes  only 
white,  and  fometimes  diiappearing  entirely  ;  he  con- 
cluded that  all  thefe  variations  arofe  from  the  diiTer- 
ent  thicknefs  of  the  clouds,  through  which  fometimes 
more  and  fometimes  lefs  light  was  tranfmitted.  He 
fuppofed,  alfo,  that  the  light  which  formed  them 
might  fometimes  be  reflefted,  and  at  other  times  re- 
fradled.  As  to  thofe  coronas  which  confift  of  two  or- 
ders of  colours,  he  imagined  that  they  were  produced 
by  fmall  pieces  of  fnow,  which  when  they  begin  to 
dilTolve,  form  figures  which  are  a  httle  convex  towards 
their  extremities.  Sometimes,  alfo,  the  fnow  will  be 
melted  in  different  fliapes  ;  and  in  this  cafe,  the  co- 
lours of  feveral  halos  will  be  intermixed  and  confufed  ; 
and  fuch,  he  fays,  he  had  fometimes  obferved  round 
the  fun. 

M.  Mariotte  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  larger  co- 
ronas, namely  thofe  that  are  about  45  degrees  in  dia- 
meter, and  for  this  purpofe  he  has  recourfe  to  equi- 
angular prifms  of  ice,  in  a  certain  pofition  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  fun  ;  and  he  takes  pains  to  trace  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  rays  of  light  for  this  purpofe  :  but  thishy- 
pothefis  is  very  improbable.  In  fome  cafes  he  thought 
that  thefe  large  coronas  were,  caufed  by  hail-ftones, 
of  a  pyramidal  figure  ;  becaufe  after  two  or  three  of 
them  had  been  feen  about  the  fun,  there  fell  the  fame 
day  feveral  fuch  pyramidal  hail-ftones. '  M.  Mariotte 
explains  parhelia  by  the  help  of  the  fame  fuppofitions. 
See  Parhelia. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  does  not  appear  to  have  given 
any  particular  attention  to  the  fubjeft  of  halos,  but  he 
has  hinted  at  his  fentiments  concerning  them  occafio- 
nally  ;  by  which  we  perceive  that  he  confidered  the 
larger  and  lefs  variable  appearances  of  this  kind  as 
produced  according  to  the  common  laws  of  refradlion, 
but  that  the  lefs  and  more  variable  appearances  de- 
pend upon  the  fame  caufe  with  the  colours  of  thin 
plates. 

He  concludes  his  explication  o£  the  rainbov/  with. 


the  following  obfervatlon  on  halos  and  parhelias.  **  The  Corona, 
light  which  come  through  drops  of  rain  by  two  re-  — — y— — 
fra6tions,  without  any  reflexion,  ought  to  appear  the  ' 
firongeft  at  the  dillance  of  about  26  degrees  from 
the  fun,  and  to  decay  gradually  both  ways  as  the  di- 
ftance  from  him  incveafes.  And  the  fame  is  to  be  un- 
derftood  of  light  tranfmitted  through  fpberical  haiU 
ftones  :  and  if  the  hail  be  a  little  flatted,  as  it  often 
is,  the  tranfmitted  light  may  be  fo  'ftrong,  at  a  little, 
lels  ciftance  than  that  of  26  degrees,  as  to  fcrm  a  halo 
about  the  fun  or  moon  ;  which  halo,  as  often  as  the 
h-^il-ftones  are  duly  figured,  may  be  coloured,  and  then, 
it  mull  be  red  within  by  the  Icaft  refrangible  rays, 
and  blue  without  by  the  mcft  refrangible  ones  ;  efpe- 
cially  if  the  hail-ftones  have  opaque  globules  of  fnov»A 
in  their  centres  to  intercept  the  light  within  the  halo,, 
as  Mr  Huygens  has  obferved,  and  make  the  infide  of 
it  more  diftindlly  defined  than  it  woidd  othervvife  be. 
For  fuch  hail-ftones,  though  fpittrical,  by  terminating 
the  light  by  the  fnow,  may  make  a  halo  red  withhi, 
and  colourlefs  without,  and  darker  within  the  red  than 
without,  as  halos  ufe  to  be.  For  of  thofe  rays  which 
pafs  clofc  by  the  fnow,  the  red-making  ones  will  be 
the  leaft  refratted,  and  fo  come  to  the  eye  in  the 
ftraighteft  lines." 

Some  farther  thoughts  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  on  the 
fubjeft  of  halos  we  find  fubjoined  to  the  account  of, 
his  expei-iments  on  the  colours  of  thick  plates  of  glafs^. 
which  he  conceived  to  be  fimilar  to  thofe  wliich  are 
exhibited  by  thin  ones.  "  As  light  refledled  by  a  lens 
quick-filvered  on  th.'-  back  fide  makes  the  rings  of  the 
colours  above  defcribed,  fo  (he  fays)  it  ought  to  make 
the  Hke  rings  in  pafling  through  a  drop  of  water.  At 
the  firft  reflexion  of  the  rays  within  the  drup,  fome 
colours  ought  to  be  tranfmitted,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a 
lens,  and  others  to  be  refltfted  back  to  the  eye.  For 
inftance,.  if  the  diameter  of  a  fmall  drop  or  globule  of 
water  be  about  the  5Codth  part  of  an  inch,  fo  that  a 
red-making  ray,  in  pafling  through  the  middle  of  this 
globule,  has  250  fits  of  eafy  tranfmifiion  within  the 
globule,  and  all  the  red-making  rays  which  are  at  a 
certain  diftance  from  this  middle  ray  round  about  it 
have  249  fits  within  the  globule,  and  all  the  like  rays 
at  a  certain  fiu-ther  diftance  round  about  It  have  248 
fits,  and  all  thofe  at  a  certain  farther  diftance  247  fits 
and  fo  on,  thefe  concentric  circles  of  rays,  after  their 
tranfmifiion,  falling  on  a  white  paper,  will  make  con- 
centric rings  of  red  upon  the  paper;  fuppofing  the- 
light  which  pafies  through  one  fingle  globule  ftrong 
enough  to  be  fenfible,  and  in  like  manner  the  rays  of 
other  colours  will  make  rings  of  other  colours.  Sup- 
pofe  now  that  in  a  fair  day  the  fun  fhould  fliine  through" 
a  thin  cloud  of  fuch  globules  of  water  or  hail,  and  that 
the  globules  are  all  of  the  fame  fize,  the  fun  feen 
through  this  cloud  ought  to  appear  furrounded  with 
the  like  concentric  rings  of  colours,  and  the  diameter, 
of  the  firft  ring  of  red  fhould  be  7^  degeees,  that  of  the 
fecond  io~,  that  of  the  third  12'  33',  and  according 
as  the  globules  of  water  are  bigger  or  lefs,  the  ring 
fliiould  be  lefs  or  bigger." 

This  curious  theory  our  author  informs  us  was  con- 
firmed by  an  ebfervation  which  he  made  In  1692.  He 
faw  by  reflexion,  in  a  vefleL  of  ftagaating  water,  three 
halos,  crowns,  or  rings  of  colours  about  the  fun,  like 
three  little  rainbows  concentric  to  his  body.  The  co- 
2  lours 
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Corona.   lours  of  tHe  firft.»  or  innermoft  crown,  were  blue  next  CoaoNA,  among  botanifls,  the  name  given  by  fome 

— •'v        the  fun,  red  without,  and  white  in  the  middle,  between  to  the  circumference  or  margin  of  a  radiated  cora- 

thc  blue  and  red.    Thofe  of  the  fecond  crown  were  pound  flower.    It  coi-refpsjinds  to  the  radius  of  Lin- 
purple  and  blue  within, '  and  pale  red  without,  and  nsus ;  and  Is  examplified  in  the  fiat,  tongue -Hiaped 
green  in  the  middle.    And  thofe  of  the  third  were 
pule  blue  within,  and  pale  red  without.    Thefe  crowns 


daify  or  fun- 


inclofed  one  another  immediately,  fo  that  their  colours 
proceeded  in  this  continual  cgder  from  the  fun  out- 
tvard  ;  blue,  white,  red ;  purple,  blue,  green,  pale 
yellow,  and  red  ;  pale  blue,  pale  nd.  The  diameter 
of  the  fecond  crown,  meafured  from  the  middle  of 
the  yellow  and  red  on  one  fide  of  the  fun,  to  the 
middle  of  the  fame  colour  on  the  other  fide,  was  g-f 
degrees  or  thereabouts.  The  diameters  of  the  firil 
and  third  he  had  not  time  to  meafure  ;  but  that  of  the 
i'tdl  feemed  to  be  about  five  or  fix  degrees,  and  that 
of  the  third  about  twelve.  The  like  crowns  appear 
fometimcs  about  the  moon  :  for  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1664,  on  February  19th  at  niglit,  he  faw  two 
fucli  crowns  about  her.  The  diameter  of  the  firft, 
(vr  innermoft,  was  about  three  degrees,  and  that  of 
the  fecond  about  five  degrees  and  a  half.  Next  about 
the  moon  was  a  circle  of  white  ;  and  next  about  that 
the  inner  crown,  which  was  of  a  bluifti  green  within, 
next  the  white,  and  of  a  yellow  and  red  without ; 
and  next  about  thefe  colours  were  blue  and  gieen  on 
the  Infide  of  the  outer  crown,  and  red  on  the  outfide 
of  it. 

At  the  fame  time  there  appeared  a  halo  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  about  22^  35'  from  the  centre  of  the  moon. 
Itwas  elliptical  ;  and  its  long  diameter  was  perpendl- 
Gidar  to  the  horizon^  verging  below  fartheft  from  the 


petals  which  occupy  the  margin  of  the 
flower. 

Corona  Au/lralis,  or  Me ridionalis^  Southeri:  Crown, 
a  conllellation  of  the  fouthern  hemifphr:re,  wliofe  ftars 
in  Ptolemy's  catalogue  are  13,  in  the  Biitilh  caiaiogue 
12. 

Corona  BoreaUs,  the  Northern  Crown,  or  C'rland,, 
in  ailionomy,  a  condeHation  of  the  northern  hemi- 
fphere,  whofe  ftars  in  Ptolemy's  catalogue  are  tight,^ 
In  Tychu's  as  m.any,  and  In  Mr  Flamftead's  zi. 

Corona  Iniper'talis In  conchyology,  a  name  given  by 
fome  authors  to  a  kind  of  voluta,  differing  from  the 
other  fhells  of  that  family,  by  having  its  head  orna- 
mented with  a  number  of  points,  forming  a  fort  of 
crown.    Sec  Voluta. 

CORONAL,  In  anatomy,  the  firft  future  of  the 
llcull.     See  Anatomy,  n^  13. 

CORONALIL  OS,  the  fame  with  the  osfrontis.  See 
Anatomy,  n°  1 2. 

CORONARY  VESSELS,  In  anatomy,  certain  vef- 
fels  which  furnilh  the  fubftance  of  the  heart  with^ 
blood. 

CoRONART  AiHerieS)  are  two  arteries  fprlnging  out 
of  the  aorta,  before  it  leaves  the  pericardiiuu.  See 
Anatomy,  n°  122,  and  123. 

CoRONART  Vein,  a  vein  diffufed  over  the  exterior 
furface  of  the  heart.    See  Anatomy,  n°  122. 

Stomachic  Coronary,  a  vein  inferted  into  the  trunk- 


He  was  told  tliat'  the  moon  has  fometimes    of  the  fplenic  vein,  which,  by  uniting  with  the  me- 


three  or  more  concentric  crowns  of  colours  encompaf- 
fing  one  another  next  about  her  body.  The  more 
cqiial  the  globules  of  water  or  ice  are  to  one  another, 
the  more  crowns  of  colours  will  appear,  and  the  co- 
lours will  be  the  more  lively.  The  halo,  at  the  dl- 
ftance  of  22!  degrees  from  the  moon,  Is  of  another 
fort.  By  Its  being  oval,  and  more  remote  from  the 
moon  below  than  above,  he  concludes  that  It  was 
i¥iade  by  refradlion  in  fome  kind  of  hail  or  fnow  floating 
in  the  air  in  an  horizontal  pofture,  the  refraftlng  angle 
being  about  50  or  60  degrees.  Dr  Smith,  however, 
makes  it  fufaciently  evident,  that  the  reafon  why  this 
halo  appeared  oval,  and  more  remote  from  the  moon 
towards  the  horizon,.  Is  a  deception  of  fight,  and  the 
fame  with  that  which  makes  the  moon  appear  larger 
in  the  horizon. 

Dr  Kotelnihow,  having,  like  Dr  Halley,  m.ade  very 
accuiate  obfervations  to  determine  the  number  of  pof- 
fible  rainbows,  confiders  the  coloured  halo  which  ap- 
pears about  a  candle  as  the  fame  thing  with  one  of 
thefe  bows  which  is  formed  near  the  body  of  the  fun, 
but  which  Is  not  vifible  on  account  of  his  exceifive. 
fplendor. 


fenteric,  forms  the  vena  porta.  •  See  Anatomy,  n"  123. 

CORONARLE,  In  botany,  the  loth  order  of 
plants  in  Linnaus's  Fragments  of  a  natural  methtxl. 
Under  this  name,  inttead  of  the  more  obvious  one  U-- 
bacea,  Linnaeus  colledls  a  great  number  of  genera,  moft 
of  which  furnilh  very  beautiful  garden-flowers,  niz.  al- 
buca,  cyanella,  fritillarla,  helonias,  hyacinthus,  hypo- 
xis,  lilium,  melanthium,  ornithogalum,  fciila,  tullpa, 
agave,  aietris,  aloe,  anthericum,  afphodchis,  bromelia,- 
burmannia,  hemerocallis,  polianthes,  tillandfia,  vera- 
trum,  yucca. 

CORONATION,  the  ceremony  of  Invefting  with 
a  crown,  particularly  applied  to  the  crowning  of  kings, 
upon  their  l"ucceeding  to  the  fovereignty.   See  King. 

CORONiS  (anc.  gpog.),  a  town  of  Bceotia,  near 
mount  Hehcon,  and  the  lake  Copais,  fituated  on  an 
eminence;  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians, 
and  Bo20tians  by  Agefilaus.-— Anotlier  Corons  of 
Theffaly  ;  having  Narthacium  to  the  eaft,  and  Lamia 
near  the  Sperchius,  to  the  north,  (Ptolemy). 

CORONE  (anc.  geog. ),  a  town  of  Meffenia,  fitu- 
ated on  the  fea,  giving  name  to  the  Sinus  Coronseas, 
(Pilny)  :  now  Golf 0  di  Coran.    Paufanias  takes  it  to • 


Laftly,  M.  Mufchenbroeck  concludes  his  account  of    be  the  Aepea  of  Homer  ;  but  Strabo  Thuria,  and  Phny 


coronas  with  obferving,  that  fome  denfity  of  vapour, 
or  fome  thicknefs  of  the  plates  of  ice,  divides  the  light 
in  Its  tranfmilhon  through  the  fmall  gh)bules  of  water-, 
or  their  interftices,  into  its  feparate  colours  :  but  what 
that  denfity  was,  or  what  was  the  fize  of  the  particles 
which  compofcd  the  vapour,  he  could  not  pretend  to 
determine. 


Pedafusy  now  Coron,  in  the  territory  of  Belvidere,  in; 
the  Morea.    E.  Long.  22,  Lat.  3.6.  30. 

CORONELLI  (Vincent),  a  famous  geographer,, 
born  at  Venice.  His  flvill  In  the  mathematics  having, 
brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  count  d'Eilrees,, 
his  eminence  employed  him  in  making  globea  for 
Louis  XIV*  With  this  view  CoroncUi  Ipent  fome 
.  .    :  ticie. 


COR 

Coroner,  time  at  Paris;  and  left  a  great  miraber 
'  '  " '  "'  there,  which  are  efteemed.  In  1 685,  he 
cofmographer  to  the  republic  of  Venice  : 
years  after,  pubh'c  profefTor  of  geography, 
ed  an  academy  of  cofmography  at  Venice  ;  and  died 
in  that  city  in  17 18.  He  pubhfhed  above  400  geo- 
graphical charts,  an  abridgement  of  cofmograpby,  fe- 
veral  books  on  geography,  and  other  works. 

COROliER  f  coronator J,  an  ancient  officer  in  Eng- 
land, fo  called  becaufe  he  hath  principally  to  do  with 
pleas  of  the  crown,  or  fuch  wherein  the  king  is  more 
immediately  concerned.  And  in  this  light,  the  lord 
chief  juftice  of  the  king's  bench  is  the  principal  coro- 
ner in  the  kingdom ;  and  may,  if  he  pleafes,  exercife 
the  jurifdicftion  of  a  coroner  in  any  part  of  the  realm. 
But  there  are  alfo  particular  coroners  for  every  county 
of  England  ;  ufually  four,  butfometimes  fix,  aod  fome- 
times  fewer.  This  officer  is  of  equal  authority  with 
the  fheriff ;  and  was  ordained,  together  with  him,  to 
k-eep  the  peace  when  the  earls  gave  up  the  wardfliip 
of  the  county. 

He  is  chofen  by  all  the  freeholders  of  the  county 
court;  and  by  the  ftatute  of  Weftminfter  i.  it  was  e- 
rafted,  that  none  but  lawful  and  difcrcet  knights  fhould 
be  chofen:  but  it  feems  now  fufficient  if  a  man  have 
lands  enough  to  be  made  a  knight,  whether  he  be  really 
knighted  or  not :  for  the  coroner  ought  to  have  an 
eflate  fufficient  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  office, 
and  anfwer  any  fines  that  may  be  made  upon  him  for 
his  mifbehaviour ;  and,  if  he  hath  not  enough  to  an- 
fwer, his  fine  fhall  be  levied  oh  the  county,  as  a  pu- 
nifhment  for  eleding  an  infufficient  officer.  Now, 
indeed,  through  the  culpable  neglcdl  of  gentlemen  of 
property,  this  office  has  been  fuffered  to  fall  into  dif- 
repute,  and  get  into  low  and  indigent  hands ;  fo  that 
although  formerly  no  coroners  would  be  paid  for  fer- 
ving  their  country,  and  they  were  by  the  aforefdd 
itatute  of  Weftminfter  i.  exprefsly  forbidden  to  take 
a  reward  under  pain  of  great  forfeiture  to  the  king  ; 
yet  for  many  years  paft  they  have  only  defired  to  be 
chofen  for  the  fake  of  their  perqulfites  ;  being  allow- 
ed fees  for  their  attendance  by  the  ftatute  3  Hen.  VII. 
c.  I.  which  Sir  Edward  Coke  complains  of  heavily, 
though  fince  his  time  thofe  fees  have  been  much  en- 
larged. 

The  coroner  is  chofen  for  life ;  but  may  be  removed, 
•cither  by  being  made  ftieriff  or  chofen  verderor,  which 
are  offices  incompatible  with  the  other ;  and  by  the 
ftatute  25  Geo.  II.  c.  29.  extortion,  negleft,  or  mifbe- 
haviour, are  alfo  made  caufes  of  removal. 

The  office  and  power  of  a  coroner  arc  alfo,  like 
thofe  of  the  fheriff,  either  judicial  or  minifterial ;  but 
principally  judicial.  This  is  in  great  meafure  afcer- 
tained  by  ftatute  4  Edw.  I.  De  officio  coronatoris  ;  and 
confifts,  firft,  in  inquiring,  when  any  perfon  is  flain,  or 
dies  fuddenly,  or  in  prifon,  concerning  the  manner  of 
his  death.  And  this  muft  be  fuper  Difum  corporis  j  for 
if  the  body  is  not  found,  the  coroner  cannot  fit.  He 
muft  alfo  fit  at  the  very  place  where  the  death  hap- 
pened. And  his  inquiry  is  made  by  a  jury  from  four, 
five,  or  fix  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  over  whom  he 
is  to  prefide.  If  any  be  found  guilty  by  this  inqueft 
of  murder,  he  is  to  commit  to  prifon  for  farther  trial, 
and  is  alfa  to  inquire  concerning  their  lands,  goods, 
a»d  chattels,  which  are  forfeited  thereby :  but  whe- 
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murder  or  not,  he  muft  inquire  whether 
any  deodand  has  accrued  to  the  king,  or  the  lord  of 
the  franchife,  by  this  death  ;  and  muft  certify  the  ^ 
whole  of  this  inqufition  co  the  court  of  king's-bench, 
or  the  next  affixes.  Another  branch  of  his  office  is  to 
inquire  concerning  fhipwrecks  ;  and  certify  whether 
wreck  or  not,  and  who  is  in  pofTeffion  of  the  goods. 
Concerning  treafure-trove,  he  is  alfo  to  inquire  con- 
cerning the  finders,  and  where  it  is,  and  whether  any 
one  be  fufpefted  of  having  found  and  concealed  a 
treafure  ;  "  and  that  may  well  be  perceived  (faith  the 
old  ftatute  of  Edw.  I.),  where  one  liveth  riotoufly, 
haunting  taverns,  and  hath  done  fo  of  long  time  ;" 
whereupon  he  might  be  attached  and  held  to  bail  up- 
on this  fafpicion  only. 

The  minifterial  office  of  the  coroner  is  only  as  the 
fheriiF's  fubftitute.  For  when  juft  exception  can  be 
taken  to  the  fheriff,  for  fufpicion  of  partiality  (as  that 
he  is  interefted  in  the  fuit,  or  of  kindred  to  cither 
plaintiff  or  defendant),  the  procefs  muft  then  be  a- 
warded  to  the  coroner,  inftead  of  the  fficriff,  for  exe- 
cution of  Ihe  king's  writs. 
CORONET.    See  Crown. 

Coronet,  or  cornet,  of  a  horfe,  the  loweft  part 
of  the  paftern,  which  runs  round  the  coffin,  and  is  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  the  hair  joining  and  covering  the  upper 
part  of  the  hoof. 

CORONILLA  ,  jointed  podded  Coiutea  :  A  genus 
of  the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
3  2d  order,  Fapiiionacea.  The  calyx  is  bilabiated,  with 
two  fegments  above  coalited  ;  the  vexillum  fcarce  any 
longer  than  the  alas;  the  legumen  much  contracted  be- 
tween the  feeds.  To  this  genus  Linnaeus  alfo  joins 
the  emerus,  or  fcorpion  fena ;  though  Mr  Miller  makes 
it  a  diftinft  fpecies.  There  are  1 1  fpecies,  all  of  them 
plants  of  confiderable  beauty,  with  very  bright  yellow 
flowers.  All  of  them,  however,  are  rather  too  ten- 
der for  this  climate,  except  the  emerus.  This  fpecies 
rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftem,  branching  numeroufly  fix  or 
eight  feet  high,  clofely  garniftied  with  winged  leaves 
of  three  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one; 
and,  at  the  fides  of  the  branches,  numerous  long  flower- 
ftalks,  each  fupporiing  two  or  three  large  yellow 
flowers  of  the  papilionaceous  kind,  fucceeded  by  long- 
pods  ;  it  is  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  and  like- 
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wife  by  layers  or  cuttings.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
efteemed  laxative,  and  ufed  as  a  fubftitute  for  common 
fena  in  fome  parts  of  Europe.  A  dye  is  procured  by 
fermentation  from  the  leaves,  like  that  of  indigo. 

CORONOID,  and  Condyloid,  procefTes.  See 
Anatomy,  n°26. 

CORPORA  CAVERNOSA,  in  anatomy,  two  fpon- 
gious  bodies,  called  alfo  corpora  nervo/a  and  corpus 
fpongiojum.  See  Anatomy,  p.  738,  col.  2. 

Corpora  Pyramidaliaj  are  two  protuberances  of  the 
under  part  of  the  cerebellum^  about  an  inch  long  ;  fo 
called  from  their  refemblance  to  a  pyramid.  Sec  A- 
NATOMY,  no  134. 

Corpora  Striata,    See  Anatomy,  p.  758,  col.  i. 

CORPORAL,  an  inferior  officer  under  a  fergeant, 
in  a  company  of  foot,  who  has  charge  over  one  of  the 
divifions,  places  and  relieves  centinels,  and  keeps  good 
order  in  the  corps  de  garde ;  he  alfo  receives  the 
word  from  the  inferior  rounds,  which  paffes  by  his 
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CJorporal,  corpS  de  garde.    This  officer  carries  a  fufee,  and  is 

Corpora-  commonly       old  foldier :  there  are  ffenerally  three 

tion.                1    •        V.  6  ; 
■             corporals  m  each  company. 

Corporal  of  a  Ship  of  ff'^ar,  an  officer  under  the  ma- 
fter  at  arms,  employed  to  teach  the  officers  the  ex- 
ercife  of  fmall  arms,  or  of  mufl<etry  ;  to  attend  at  the 
gang-way,  on  entering  ports,  and  obferve  that  no  fpi- 
rituous  Hquors  are  brought  into  the  fhip,  unlels  by  ex- 
prefs  leave  from  the  officers.  He  is  aUo  to  extinguifh 
the  fire  and  candles  at  eight  o'clock  in  winter  and 
nine  in  fummer,  when  the  evening  gun  is  fired  ;  and 
to  walk  frequently  down  in  the  lower  decks  in  his 
watch,  to  fee  that  there  are  no  lights  but  fuch  as  are 
tinder  the  charge  of  proper  centinels. 

Corporal  ( Corporale),  is  alfo  an  ancient  church- 
term,  fignifying  the  facred  linen  fpread  under  the  cha- 
lice in  the  eucharift  and  iriafs,  to  receive  the  fragrtients 
of  the  bread,  if  any  chance  to  fall.  Some  fay,  it  was 
pope  Eufebius  who  firft  enjoined  the  ufe  of  the  corpo- 
ral ;  others  afcribe  it  to  St  Silvefter.  It  was  the  cuf- 
tom  to  carry  corporals,  with  fome  folemnity,  to  fires, 
and  to  heave  them  againft  the  flames,  in  order  to  ex- 
tinguifh  them.     Philip  de  Comines  fays,  the  pope 
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nicipal  laws  of  this  little  republic ;  or  rules  and  fta- 
tutes  may  be  prefcribed  to  it  at  its  creation,  which  are 
then  in  the  place  of  natural  laws :  the  privileges  and 
immunities,  the  eftates  and  poffeffions,  of  the  corpo- 
ration, when  once  veiled  in  them,  will  be  for  ever 
vefted,  without  any  new  conveyance  to  new  fuccef- 
fions ;  for  all  the  individual  members  that  have  exift- 
ed  from  the  foundation  to  the  prefent  time,  or  that 
fhall  ever  hereafter  exift,  are  but  one  perfon  in  law, 
a  perfon  that  never  dies  :  in  like  manner  as  the  river 
Thames  is  ftill  the  fame  river,  though  the  parts  which 
compofe  it  are  changing  every  inftant. 

The  honour  of  originally  inventing  thefe  political 
conftitutions  entirely  belongs  to  the  Romans.  They 
were  introduced,  as  Plutarch  fays,  by  Numa ;  who 
finding,  upon  his  acceffion,  the  city  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  two  rival  faftions  of  Sablnes  and  Romans,  thought 
it  a  prudent  and  poHtic  meafu«re  to  fubdivide  thefe 
two  into  many  fmaller  ones,  by  inftituting  feparate 
focieties  of  every  manual  trade  and  profeffion.  They 
were  afterwards  much  confidered  by  the  civil  law,  in 
which  they  were  called  univerfttatesy  as  forming  one 
whole  out  of  many  individuals ;  or  collegia,  from  be- 
made  Louis  XI.  a  prefent  of  the  corporale,  whereon  ,  ing  gathered  together  :  they  were  adopted  alfo  by  the 
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my  lord  St  Peter  fung  mafs. 

CORPORATION,  a  body  politic  or  incorporate, 
fo  called,  becaufe  the  perfons  or  members  are  joined 
into  one  body,  and  are  quahfied  to  take,  grant,  &c. 

Of  corporations  there  is  a  great  variety  fubfiit  ing, 
for  the  advancement  of  religion,  of  learning,  and  of 
commerce ;  in  order  to  preferve  entire  and  for  ever 
thofe  rights  and  immunities,  which,  if  they  were 
granted  only  to  thofe  individuals  of  which  the  body 
corporate  is  compofed,  would  upon  their  death  be  ut- 
terly loft  and  extinft.  To  fliow  the  advantages  of 
thefe  incorporations,  let  uti  conlider  the  cafe  of  a  col- 
lege in  either  of  our  univerfities,  founded  adjludendum 
et  orandum,  for  the  encouragement  and  fupport  of  re- 
ligion and  learning.  If  this  was  a  mere  voluntary  af- 
fembly,  the  individuals  which  compofe  it  might  in- 
deed read,  pray,  ftudy,  and  perform  fcholaftic  exer- 
cifes  together,  fo  long  as  they  could  agree  to  do  fo  : 
but  they  could  neither  frame,  nor  receive,  any  laws  or 
rules  of  iheir  conduft  ;  none  at  leaft  which  would 
have  any  binding  force,  for  want  of  a  coercive  power 
to  create  a  fufficlent  obligation.  Neither  could  they 
be  capable  of  retaining  any  privileges  or  immunities  : 
for,  if  fuch  privileges  be  attacked,  which  of  all  this 
unconnefted  alTembly  has  the  right  or  ability  to  de- 
fend them  ?  And,  when  they  are  difperfed  by  death 
or  otherwife,  how  (hall  they  transfer  thefe  advanta- 
ges to  another  fet  of  ftudents,  equally  unconnected  as 
themfelves?  So  alfo,  with  regard  to  holding  eftates 
or  other  property,  if  land  be  granted  for  the  purpofes 
of  religion  or  learning  to  20  individuals  not  incorpo- 
rated, there  is  no  legal  way  of  continuing  the  pro- 
perty to  any  other  perfons  for  the  fame  purpofes,  but 
by  endlefs  conveyances  from  one  to  the  other,  as  of- 
ten as  the  hands  are  changed.  But  when  they  are 
Confolidated  and  united  into  a  corporation,  they  and 
their  fucceffors  are  then  confidered  as  one  perfon  in 
law :  as  one  perfon,  they  have  one  will,  which  is  col- 
lefted  from  the  fenfe  of  the  majority  of  the  indivi- 
duals :  this  one  will  may  eftablilh  rules  and  orders  for 
the,  rcg,ulation  of  the  whole,  which  are  a  fort  of  mu- 


canon  law,  for  the  maintenance  of  ecclefiaftical  difci- 
pline ;  and  from  them  our  fpiritual  corporations  are 
derived.  But  our  laws  have  confiderably  refined  and 
improved  upon  the  invention,  according  to  the  ufual 
genius  of  the  Enghfh  nation  :  particularly  with  regard 
to  fole  corporations,  confifting  of  one  perfon  only,  of 
■which  the  Roman  lawyers  had  no  notion;  their  maxim 
being  that  "  tres  faciunt  collegium  ;"  though  they 
held,  that  if  a  corporation,  originally  confifting  of 
three  perfons,  be  reduced  to  one,  "  fi  univerfitas  ad 
unum  redit,"  it  may  ftill  fubfift  as  a  corporation,  "  et 
Itet  nomen  univerfitatis." 

As  to  the  feveral  forts  of  corporations,  the  firft  di- 
vifion  of  them  is  into  aggregate  and  fole.  Corporations 
^g^gregate  confift  of  many  perfons  united  together  into- 
one  fociety,  and  are  kept  up  by  a  perpetual  fucceffion 
of  members,  fo  as  to  continue  for  ever  :  of  which  kind- 
are  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  a  city,  the  head  and 
fellows  of  a  college,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  a  cathe- 
dral church.  Corporations  fole  confift  of  one  perfon 
only  and  his  fuccelfors,  in  fome  particular  ftation,  who 
are  incorporated  by  law,  in  order  to  give  them  fome 
legal  capacities  and  advantages,  particularly  that  of 
perpetuity,  which  in  their  natural  perfons  they  could 
not  have  had.  In  this  fenfe  the  king  is  a  fole  corpora- 
tion :  fo  is  a  bifliop  :  fo  are  fome  deans  and  prebenda- 
ries, diltinft  from  their  feveral  chapters:  andfo  is  every 
parfon  aiid  vicar.  And  the  neceffity,  or  at  leaft  ufe^ 
of  this  inftitution  will  be  very  apparent,  if  we  confidcr  , 
the  cafe  of  a  parfon  of  a  church.  At  the  original  en- 
dowment of  parlfti-churches,  the  freehold  of  the  church, , 
the  church-yard,  the  parfonage-houfe,  the  glebe,  and 
the  tithes  of  the  parifti,  were  vefted  in  the  then  par- 
fon by  the  bounty  of  the  donor,  as  a  temporal  recom- 
pence  to  him  for  his  fpiritual  care  of  the  inhabitants^ 
and  with  intent  that  the  fame  emoluments  Ihould  ever 
afterwards  continue  as  a  recompence  for  the  fame  care. 
But  how  was  this  to  be  effedled  ?  The  freehold  was 
vefted  in  the  parfon  ;  and,  if  we  fuppofe  it  vefted  in 
his  natural  capacity,  on  his  death  it  might  defcend  la 
his  heir,  and  would  be  liable  to  his  debts  and  incum- 
brances 3  . 
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brances :  or  at  bed  the  ^leIr  might  be  compellable,  at 
fome  trouble  and  expence,  to'winvey  thefe  rights  to 
the  fucceeding  incumbent.  I'he  law  therefore  has  wife- 
ly ordained,  that  the  parfon,  quaienus  parfon,  fliall  ne- 
ver die,  any  more  than  the  king;  ;  by  making  him  and 
his  fucceffors  a  corporation.  By  which  means  all  the 
original  rights  of  the  parfonage  are  preferved  entire  to 
the  fncceflbr  :  for  the  prefent  incu^nbent,  and  his  pre- 
decelTor  v;ho  lived  feven  centuries  ago,  are  in  law  one 
and  the  fame  perfon  ;  and  what  was  given  to  the  one 
was  given  to  the  other  alfo. 

Another  divifion  of  corporations,  either  fole  or  ag- 
gregate,  is  into  ecclefajikal  and  lay.  Ecclefiatlical  cor- 
porations are  where  the  members  that  compofe  it  are 
entirely  fpiritual  perfons  ;  fuch  as  bifliops  ;  certain  deans  • 
and  prebendaries  ;  all  archdeacons,  parfons,  and  vicars  ; 
which  are  fole  corporations  :  deans  and  chapters  at 
pre-fent,  and  formerly  prior  and  convent,  abbot  and 
monks,  and  the  like,  bodies  aggregate.  Thefe  are 
ereAed  for  the  furtherance  of  religion,  and  perpetu- 
ating the  rights  of  the  church. — Lay  coi-porations  are 
of  two  forts,  dvt!  and  eleemofynary.  The  civil  are  fuch 
as  are  ere61ed  for  a  variety  of  temporal  purpofes.  The 
king,  for  ia'lance,  is  made  a  corporation  to  prevent  in 
general  the  poffibility  of  an  interrcgTiutn  or  vacancy  of 
the  throne,  and  to  preferve  the  polfeffions  of  the  crown 
entire  ;  for,  immediately  upon  the  demife  of  one  king, 
his  fucceffor  is  in  full  poffelFion  of  the  regal  rights  and 
dignity.  Other  lay  corporations  are  ereded  for  the 
good  government  of  a  town  or  particular  diftrift,  as  a 
mayor  and  commonalty,  bailiff  and  burgeffes,  or  the 
like  :  fome  for  the  advancement  and  regulation  of  ma- 
nufaftures  and  commerce  ;  as  the  trading  companies 
of  London  and  other  towns  :  and  fome  for  the  better 
carrying' on  of  divers  fpecial  purpofes  ;  as  chuvch  war- 
dens,  for  confervatlon  of  the  goods  of  the  parifh  ;  the 
college  of  phyficians  and  company  of  furgeons  in  Lon- 
don, for  the  improvement  of  the  medical  fcience  ;  the 
royal  fociety  for  the  advancement  of  riatural  know- 
ledge ;  and  the  fociety  of  antiquarians  for  promoting 
the  lludy  of  antiquities.  The  eleemofynary  fort  are 
•  fuch  as  are  conftituted  for  the  perpetual  diftribution  of 
the  free  alms,  or  bounty,  of  the  founder  of  them  to 
fuch  perfons  as  he  has  direfled.  Of  this  kind  are  all 
hofpitals  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  fick,  and 
Impotent  ;■  and  all  colleges,  both  in  our  univerfities  and 
■out  of  them  :  which  colleges  are  founded  for  two  pur- 
pofes :  I.  For  the  promotion  of  piety  and  learning  by 
proper  i-cgulations  and  ordinances.  2.  For  imparting 
?.fliltance  to  the  members  of  thofe  bodies,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  profecute  their  devotion  and  ftudies 
with  greater  eafe  and  affiduity.  And  all  thefe  elee- 
mofynary corporations  are,  ftriilly  fpeaking,  lay,  and 
not  ecclefiaftical,  even  though  compofed  of  ecclefir.lH- 
cal  perfonp,  and  although  they  in  fome  things  paitake 
of  the  nature,  privileges,  and  reftricllons  of  ecclefi- 
aftical boSies. 

Having  thus  marfiialled  the  feyeral  fpecies  of  cor- 
porations, kt  us  next  proceed  to  confider,  i.  How 
corporations  in  general  may  be  created.  2.  What  are 
their  powers,  capacities,  and  incap-acities.  And,  3.  How 
they  may  be  diflblved. 

L  Corporations,  by  the  civil  law,  feem  to  have 
been  created  by  the  raere  aft  and  voluntary  affocia- 
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tion  of  their  members  ;  provided  fuch  convention  was 
not  contrary  to  law,  for  then  it  was  iU'uituin  ccikgtum. 
It  does  not  appear  ..that  the  prince's  coiifent  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  actually  given  to  the  foundation  of  them  ; 
but  merely  that  the  original  founders  of  thefe  volun- 
tary and  friendly  focieties  (for  they  were  little  more 
than  fuch)  iliould  not  eliablifh  any  meetings  in  oppo- 
fition  to  tne  laws  of  the  ftate. 

But  in  England  the  king's  confent  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  tbe  eredlion  of  any  corporation,  either  im- 
pliedly or  exprefsly  given.  The  king's  implied  con>- 
if  nt  is  to  be  found  in  corporations  which  exill  by  force 
of  the  common  law,  to  which  our  former  kings  arc 
fuppofed  to  have  given  their  concurrence  ;  comrhon 
law  being  nothing  clfe  but  cuftom,  arifing  from  the 
univerfal  agreement  of  the  whole  community.  Of 
this  fort  are  the  king  himfelf,  all  bifhops,  parfons,  vi- 
cars, church- wardens,  and  fome  ethers  ;  who  by  com- 
mon law  have  ever  been  held  (as  far  as  cur  books  can 
fhow  us)  to  have  been  corporations,  -olytute  officii :  arid 
this  incorporation  is  fo  infeparably  annexed  to  their 
offices,  that  we  cannot  frame  a  complete  legal  idea  of 
any  of  thefe  perfons,  but  we  mud  alfo  have  an  idea  of 
a  cor4)oration,  capable  to  tranfmit  his  rights  to  his  fuc- 
ceffors, at  the  fame  time.  Another  method  of  impli* 
cation,  whereby  the  king's  confent  is  prefumed,  is  aa 
to  all  corporations  by  prefcription,  fuch  as  the,  city  of 
London,  and  many  others,  which  have  exiflcd  as  cor- 
porations, time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
out  to  the  contrary  ;  and  therefore  are  looked  upon  In 
law  to  be  well  created.  For  though  the  membera 
thereof  can  fliow  no  legal  charter  of  incorporation, 
yet  in  cafes  of  fuch  high  antiquity  the  law  prefumta 
there  onc^  was  one ;  and  that  by  the  variety  of  acci- 
dents, which  a  length  of  time  may  produce,  the  char- 
ter is  loft  or  dcftroyed.  The  methods  by  which  the 
king's  confent  is  exprefsly  given,  are  either  by  adl  of 
parliament  or  chai-tcr.  By  aft  of  parliament,  of  which 
the  royal  affent  is  a  neccfiary  Ingredient,  corporations 
may  undoubtedly  be  created  :  but  It  is  obfervable,  that 
moft  of  thofe  ftatutes,  which  are  ufualiy  cited  as  ha- 
ving created  corporations,  do  either  conhrm  fuch  as 
have  been  before  created  by  the  king ;  as  in  the 
cafe  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  erefted  by  charter 
10  Hen.  VIII.  which  charter  was  afterwards  confirm 
ed  in  parliament ;  or,  they  permit  the  king  to  eixft  a 
corporation  In  futuro  with  fuch  and  Inch  powers  ;  as  is 
the  cafe  of  the  bank  of  England,  and  the  fociety  of  the 
Britilli  fifhery.  So  that  the  immediate  creative  aft  is 
ufualiy  performed  by  the  king  alone,  in  virtue  of  hia 
royal  prerogative. 

All  the  other  methods  therefore  whereby  corpora- 
tions exift,  by  common  law,  by  preicriptlon,  and  by 
aft  of  parliament,  are  for  the  moft  part  reducible  to 
this  of  the  king's  letters  patent,  or  charter  cf  Incor- 
poration. The  king's  creation  m^iy  be  performed  by 
the  words  crtamus,  ertghntu,  fundamiis,  incorporamiis^  or 
the  like.  Nay  it  Is  held,  that  if  the  king  grants  to  a 
ftt  of  men  to  have  gildam  tnercatoriam,  "  a  mercantile 
meeting  or  affembly,"  this  is  alone  fufficient  to  incor- 
porate and  ettablifli  them  for  ever. 

The  king  (it  is  faid)  may  gi'ant  to  a  fubjeft  the 
power  of  erefting  corporations,  though  the  contrary 
was  formerly  held  :  that  is,  lie  may  permit  the  fub- 
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at  hjs  pleafure  ;  but  it  is  really  the  kitig  that  ereds, 
and  the  fubjeft  is  but  the  inlbuinent  ;  for  though  none 
but  the  king  can  make  a  corporation,  yet  qut  fac'it  per 
aUum,  faclt  per  fe.  In  this  manner  the  chancellor  of 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford  has  power  by  charter  to  ereft 
corporations  ;  and  has  adually  often  exerted  it  in  the 
ereftion  of  feveral  matriculated  companies,  now  fub- 
fifting,  of  tradefmen  fubfervient  to  the  ftudcnts. 

When  a  corporation  is  erefted,  a  name  muft  be  gi- 
ven to  it  ;  and  by  that  name  alone  it  mud  fue  and  be 
fued,  and  do  all  legal  afts. 

II.  After  a  corporation  is  fo  formed  and  natned,  it 
acquires  many  powers  and  rights,  which  we  are  next 
to  confider.  Some  of  thefe  are  neceflarily  and  infe- 
parably  incident  to  every  corporation  ;  which  incidents, 
as  foon  as  a  corporation  is  duly  erefted,  are  tacitly  an- 
nexed of  courfe.  As,  i.  To  have  perpetual  fuccef- 
fion.  This  is  the  very  end  of  its  incorporation  :  for 
there  cannot  be  a  fucceffion  for  ever  without  an  incor- 
poration ^  and  therefore  all  aggregate  corporations 
have  a  power  neceffarily  implied  of  elefting  members 
in  th.e  room  of  fuch  as  go  off.  2.  To  fue  or  be  fued, 
implead  or  be  impleaded,  grant  or  receive,  by  its  cor- 
porate name,  and  do  all  other  afts  as  natural  perfons 
may.  3.  To  purchafe  lands,  and  hold  them,  for  the 
benefit  of  themfelves  and  thpir  fuccelToro  :  which  two 
are  confequential  to  the  former.  4.  To  have  a  com- 
mon feal.  For  a  corporation,  being  an  invifible  body, 
cannot  manifeft  Its  intentions  by  any  perfonal  aft  or 

oral  dilcourfe  :  it  otherwifc  afts  and  fpcaks  only  by  gulls  non  dcbeiur  ;  nec,  quod  debet  un'iZerfuas,  Jingult de 
its  common  feal.    For  though  the  particular  members  bent. 
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nor  is  even  this  in  all  cafts  fuf-  Corpora- 
ficient.  Thefe  (latutes  are  generally  called  the  ftatutcs  ,  ""'""-^  ^ 
of  mortmain.    See  Mortmain.  * 

The  general  duties  of  all  bodies  politic,  confidered  ^Qcmis'nt, 
in  their  corporate  capacity,  may,  like  thofe  of  natural 
perfons,  be  reduced  to  this  fingle  one ;  thr.t  of  ailing 
up  to  the  end  or  defign,  whatever  it  be,  for  which 
they  were  created  by  their  founder. 

III.  How  corporations  may  be  diffolved.  Any  par- 
ticular member  may  be  disfranchifed,  or  lofe  his  place 
in  the  corporation,  by  afting-  contraiy  to  the  laws  of 
the  foclety,  or  the  laws  of  the  land  :  or  he  may  refign 
it  by  his  own  voluntary  a£t.  But  the  body  politic  may 
alfo  icfelf  be  diffolved  in  feveral  ways  ;  which  diflblu- 
tion  is  the  civil  death  of  the  corporation  :  and  in  this 
cafe  their  lands  and  tenements  fhall  revert  to  the  per- 
fon,  or  his  heirs,  who  granted  them  to  the  corpora- 
tion :  for  the  law  doth  annex  a  condition  to  every 
fuch  grant,  that  if  the  corporation  be  diffolved,  the 
granter  fhall  have  the  lands  again,  becaufe  the  caufe 
of  the  grant  faileth.  The  grant  is  indeed  only  during 
the  life  of  the  corporation  ;  which  may  erdure  for 
ever ;  but  when  that  life  is  determined  by  the  dlfTo- 
lulion  of  the  body  politic,  the  granter  takes  it  back  by 
reverfion,  as  in  the  cafe  of  every  other  grant  for  life. 
The  debts  of  a  corporation,  either  to  or  from  it,  are 
totally  extlnguifhed  by  its  dlffolution  ;  fo  that  the 
members  thereof  cannot  recover,  or  be  charged  with 
them,  in  their  natural  capacities :  agreeable  to  that 
maxim  of  the  civil  law,  St  quid  ujiiverjitati  debetury  Jin- 


may  exprefs  their  private  confents  to  any  ad,  by  words, 
ur  iigning  thtir  names,  yet  this  does  not  bind  the  cor- 
poration ;  it  is  the  fixing  of  the  feal,  and  that  only, 
which  unites  the  feveral  affents  of  the  Individuals  who 
compofe  the  community,  and  makes  one  joint  affent 
of  the  whole.  5.  To  make  by-laws  or  private  ftatutes 
for  the  better  government  of  the  corporation  ;  which 
are  binding  upon  themftlves,  unltfs  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  then  they  are  void.  But  no 
trading  company  Is  with  us  allowed  to  make  by-laws 
which  may  affeft  the.  king's  prerogative  or  the  com- 
mon profit  of  the  people,  under  penalty  of  L.  40,  un- 
lefs  they  be  approved  by  the  chancellor,  treafurer, 
and  chief  jufl ices,  or  the  judges  of  alTize  in  their  cir- 


A  corporation  may  be  diffolved,  I.  By  aft  of  par- 
liament, which  is  boundlcfs  in  Its  operations.  2.  By 
the  natural  death  of  all  its  members,  in  cafes  of  an  ag- 
gregate corporation.  3,  Byfurrender  of  its  franchifes 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  which  Is  a  kind  of  fulcide. 
4-  By  forfeiture  of  its  charter,  through  negligence  or 
abufe  of  its  franchifes  ;  in  which  cafe  the  law  judges 
that  the  body  politic  has  broken  the  condition  upon 
which  It  was  Incorporated,  and  thereupon  the  incor- 
poration is  void.  Aiid  the  regular  courfe  is  to  bring 
an  information  in  nature  of  a  writ  of  quo  'warranto^ 
to  inquire  by  what  warrant  the  members  now  exer- 
cife  their  corporate  power,  having  forfeited  it  by  fuch 
and  fuch  proceedings.    The  exertion  of  this  aft  of 


cults:  and  even  though  they  be  fo  approved,  flill,  if   law,  for  the  purpofes  of  the  flate,  in  the  reigns  of  king 

"  Charles  and  king  James  II.  particularly  by  felzing  the 

charter  of  the  city  of  London,  gave  great  and  jult  of- 
fence ;  though  perhaps,  in  ftriftnefs  of  law,  the  pro- 
ceedings in  raofi  of  them  were  fufSciently  regular  :  but 
the  judgment  againfl  that  of  London  was  reverfed  by 
aft  of  parliament  after  the  revolution  ;  and  by  .the  fame 
flatute  it  Is  enafted,  that  the  franchifes  of  the  city  of 
London  fliall  never  more  be  forfeited  for  any  caufe 
whatfoever.  And  becaufe  by  the  common  law  cor- 
porations were  diffolved,  in  cafe  the  mayor  or  head 
officer  was  not  duly  elefted  on  the  day  appointed  in  the 
charter  or  eflabliihed  by  prefcription,  it  is  now  pro- 
vided, that  for  the  future  no  corporation  fhall  be  diffol- 
ved upon  that  £c:our.t;  and  ample  direftions  are  gi- 
ven for  appointing  a  new  officer.  In  cafe  there  be  iiu 
eleftlon,  or  a  void  one,  made  upon  the  charter  or  prt- 
fcrlptlve  day. 

CORPORATION  A3,  is  that  wblch  prevents  any  perfon 
3  O  from 


contrary  to  law,  they  are  void.  Thefe  five  powers 
are  infeparably  Incident  to  every  corporation,  at  leafl 
to  every  corporation  aggregate  :  for  two  of  them, 
though  they  may  be  praftifed,  yet  are  very  unnecef- 
fary  to  a  corporation  fole  ;  viz.  to  have  a  corporate 
feal  to  teflify  his  fole  affent,  and  to  make  ftatutes  for 
the  regulation  of  his  own  conduft. 

Corporations  have  a  capacity  to  purchafe  lp.nds  for 
themfelves  and  fucceffors  ;  but  they  are  excepted  out 
of  the  flatute  of  v^ills ;  fo  that  no  devlfe  of  lands  to  a 
corporation  by  will  is  good  ;  except  for  charitable  ufes, 
by  tfatute  4^  EIIz.  c.  4.  which  exception  is  again  great- 
ly narrowed  by  the  f  tatute  9  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  And  alfo, 
by  a  great  variety  of  flatutes,  their  privilege  even  of 
purchaling  from  any  living  granter  is  much  abridged  ; 
fo  that  now  a  corporation,  either  ecdefiaflicaL  or  lay, 
muf^  have  a  licence  from  the  king  to  purchafe,  before 
they  can  exert  that  capacity  which  is  vefted  in  them 
Vol.  V.  Part  IL 
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Corjoreal  f,-om  being  legally  elccled  into  any  office  relating  to 
Cor"  us  ^^"^  i^overnment  of  any  city  or  corporation,  unlefs 
I  ,  ,  vvlthin  ?.  twelvemonth  before  he  has  received  the  facra- 

ment  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  church  of  England  ;  and  which  enjoins  him  to  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy  when  he  takes 
the  oath  of  office;  otherwife  his  eledion  is  void. 

CORPOREAL,  thofe  qualities  which  denominate 
a  body.   See  Incorporeal. 

CORPOREITY,  the  qnalitv  of  that  which  is  cor- 
poreal, or  his  h^dy  ;  or  that  which  conflitutes  or  de- 
nominates it  fuch. — The  corporeity  of  God  was  the 
capital  error  of  the  Anthropomorphites.  Some  authors 
reproach  Tertuliian  with  admitting  a  corporeity  in  the 
Deity  ;  but  it  is  m.anifeft,  by  bcdy  he  means  no  more 
than  fulftrnre. ~Ths  Mahometans  repioach  the  Sa- 
iDaritans  at  this  day,  with  a  belief  of  the  corporeity  cf 
God.  Many  of  the  ancients  believed  the  corporeity  of 
angels. 

CORPSE,  a  dead  body. 

If  any  one,  in  taking  up  a  dead  body,  fteals  the 
flirowd,  or  otlier  apparel,  it  will  be  felony.  Stealing 
only  tlie  corpfe  itfclf  is  not  felony  ;  but  it  is  punifliable 
as  a  mifdemeanor  by  indidlment  at  common  law. 

CORPS,  in  architecture,  is  a  term  borrowed  from 
the  French,  lignifying  any  part  ^.at  prcjefts  or  ad- 
vances beyond  the  naked  of  a  wail ;  and  which  ferves 
as  a  ground  for  fome  decoration  or  the  hke. 

Corps  de  Bataille,  is  the  main  body  of  an  army  drawn 
up  for  battle. 

Corps  Garde,  a  poft.  In  an  army,  fometimes  under 
covert,  fometimes  In  the  open  air,  to  receive  a  body 
of  foldiery,  who  are  relieved  from  time  to  time,  and 
are  to  watch  in  their  turns,  for  the  fecurity  of  a  quar- 
ter, a  camp,  ftation,  &c. — The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for 
the  men  who  watch  therein.  It  is  ufual  to  have,  btfide 
the  great,  a  little  corps  de  garde,  at  a  good  diftance 
before  the  lines ;  to  be  the  more  readily  advertifed  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

CORPULENCY,  the  ftate  of  a  perfon  too  much 
loaded  with  flefh  or  fat. 

Corpulency  is  the  occafion  of  various  dlfeafee,  and 
particularly  the  apoplexy.  It  was  held  Infamous  among 
the  ancient  Lacedemonians. 

Sennertus  mentions  a  man  that  weighed  6oo  pounds, 
and  a  maid  36  years  of  age  who  weighed  450.  Bright 
of  Maiden,  who  died  at  the  age  of  29  years  in  1750, 
weighed  61 6  pounds.  Chiapin  Vitelli,  Marquis  of  Ce- 
rona,  a  noted  Spanifli  general  In  his  time,  from  an 
exceffive  corpulency.  Is  faid  to  have  reduced  him- 
felf,  by  drinking  of  vinegar,  to  fuch  a  degree  of  lean- 
nefs,  that  he  could  fold  his  fliin  feveral  times  round 
him. 

Caftlle  foap,  in  the  form  of  a  bplus,  an  cle8:uary, 
pills,  or  dlffolved  In  a  gill  or  more  foft  water,  from  one 
to  four  drachms,  taken  at  bed-time,  is  ftrongly  recom- 
mended with  a  view  of  reducing  corpulency,  In  a  dif- 
courfe  on  its  nature,  caufes,  and  cure,  by  Malcolm  Fle- 
mynji,M.  D.  Lond.  1760.    See  Medicine-/7?</i?jc. 

CORPUS,  In  anatomy.  Is  applied  to  feveral  parts 
cf  the  animal  ftrufture  ;  as  corpus  caUofum,  corpus  ca- 
'vernofum,  &c.    See  Anatomy,  p.  739,  and  p." 740. 

C  ORPUS  is  alfo  ufed  in  matters  of  learning,  for  fe- 
veral works  of  the  fame  nature  coUeded  and  bound  to- 
gether. 
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Gratlan  made  a  colledion  of  the  canons  of  the  Corpus 
church,  caMed  corpus  canonum.    The  <ror/!yf  of  the  civil 
law  Is  compofed  of  the  digeft,  code,  and  inllitutes.  J 
We  have  alfo  a  corpus  cf  the  Greek  poetsj  and  another 
of  the  Latin  poets. 

Corpus  Chri/li,  a  feftival  of  the  church  of  England, 
kept  on  the  next  Thurfday  after  Trlnlty-funday,  In- 
ftituted  in  honour  of  the  eucharlft  ;  to  which  alfo  one 
of  the  colleges  in  Oxford  Is  dedicated. 

CORPUSCLE,  In  Phyfics,  a  minute  particle,  or 
phyfical  atom,  being  fuch  as  a  natural  body  is  made  up 
of.  By  this  word  Is  not  meant  the  elementary  particles, 
nor  the  hypoftatical  principles  of  chemifts  ;  but  fuch 
particles,  whether  of  a  fimple'  cr  compound  nature, 
whofe  parts  will  not  be  dilTulved  nor  dilTipated  by  or- 
din:Hry  degrees  of  hent. 

CORPUSCULAR  philosophy,  that  way  of  phi- 
lofophifing  which  eudtavonrs  to  explain  things,  and  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  nati.re,  by  the  motion, 
figure,  reft,  pofition,  See.  of  the  corpufcles,  or  the  mi- 
nute particles  of  matter. 

Mr  Boyle  fums  up  the  chief  principles  of  the  corpnf- 
cular  hypothefis,  which  now  flouriOies  under  the  me- 
chanical philofophy  in  thefe  particulars  : 

I.  They  fuppote  that  there  is  but  one  catholic  or 
univerfal  matter,  which  is  an  extended,  impenetrable, 
and  divifible  fubftance,  common  to  all  bodies,  and  ca- 
pable of  all  forms.  2.  That  this  matter,  in  order  to 
form  the  vaft*vatiety  of  natural  bodies,  muft  have  mo- 
tion in  fome  or  all  its  aifUgnable  parti  ;  and  that  this 
motion  was  given  to  matter  by  God  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  and  has  all  manner  of  riireftions  and  tendencies. 
^.  Matter  muft  alfo  be  aftually  divided  Into  parte,  and 
each  of  thefe  primitive  particles,  fragments,  or  atoms 
of  matter,  muft  have  Its  proper  magnitude  or  fize,  ^ 
as  alfo  its  peculiar  figure  or  ftiape.    4.  They  fup- 


pofc  alfo,  that  thefe  differently  fized  and  ftiaped  par- 
ticles may  have  as  different  orders  and  pofitions,  where- 
of great  variety  may  arlfe  In  the  compofitlon  of  bo- 
dies. 

CORRADINI  DE  Sezza  (Peter  Marcellinus),  a 
learned  civilian  and  cardinal,  born  at  Sezza,  In  1658, 
acquired  the  efteem  and  confidence  of  Clement  XL 
and  died  at  Rome  In  1743.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
learned  and  curious  work  entitled  "  Vcrns  Latium  pro- 
fanum  &  facrum,"  2  vols  folio;  and  a  hlftory  of  Sez- 
za, in  4to. 

CORRADO  (Sebaftlan),  an  Itahan  grammarian  of 
the  i6lh  century,  taught  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues 
at  Reggio,  where  he  formed  an  academy  of  polite  li- 
terature; and  at  length  removed  to  Bologna,  In  or- 
der to  be  profefTor  of  thofe  languages.  He  wrote  fe- 
veral works,  the  moft  efteemed  of  which  are,  "  C^e- 
ftura  in  qua  CIceronis  Vita  refertur,"  an  excellent 
performance ;  and,  **  de  Lingua  Latina."  He  died  In 
1556. 

CORRECTION,  In  printing,  the  aft  of  re- 
trenching the  faults  In  a  work  ;  or  the  reading  which 
the  correftor  gives  the  firft  proofs,  to  point  out  and 
amend  the  faults,  to  be  reftifled  by  the  compoiitor. 

The  correftions  are  placed  on  the  margin  of  each 
page,  right  agalnft  the  Hne  where  the  faults  are  found. 
There  are  different  charafters  ufed  to  exprefs  different 
correftions,  as  D  or  ^,  dele,  for  any  thing  to  be  effa- 
ced or  left  out.    When  any  thing  is  to  be  inferted, 

the 
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Comdlor  the  place  Is  marked  in  the  line  with  a  caret  a»  a"<^  t'^s 
li       infertion  added  in  the  margin.    When  a  word,  fyl- 
Corrol.ve^^  j^j^j^^  altcr&d,  it  is  erafed  out  of  the 

*  '"  pioof,  and  that  to  be  put  in  its  room  written  in  the 
margin  ;  always  obferving,  if  there  be  fcveral  miftakes 
in  the  fame  lijie,  that  the  corredlions  in  the  margin  be 
feparated  by  Httle  bars,  or  (trokes,  1  .  If  a  fpace  be 
omitted,  its  place  is  marked  with  a  caret,  and  the 
margin  with  If  a  fpace  be  wrong  placed,  as  m 
the  middle  of  a  word,  the  two  parts  arc  conne6led 
wilh  a  cu    rve,  and  the  fame  chara£ter  put  in  the 

margin.  If  a  letter  be  inverted,  it  is  expreffed  on  the 
margin  with  J.  If  any  thing  be  tranfpofed,  it  is 
marked  thus:  T/^e  floor tejl  \are  the\M''A  ^^Ji  fo*" 
floorkjl  follies  are  the  bejl ;  and  in  the  margin  is  added  tr. 
ill  a  circle.  If  Koman  charaAers  are  to  be  changed  for 
Italic,  or  we  verfa,  a  line  is  drawn  under  them  thus, 
and  Roman  or  Italic  added  in  the  margin  ;  if  to  capi- 
tals, a  double  line.  If  a  word  'or  fentence  is  entirely 
omitted,  the  place  is  marked  with  a  caret,  and  in  the 
marsTui  is  iiilerted  the  word  out.  If  the  letters  of 
a  word  Hand  too  far  afunder,  a  line  is  drawn  under 
them,  and  in  the  margin  is  put  a  crooked  line  or 
hook,  thus  ^. 

CORRFXTOR,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  that 
mends  the  faults  or  bad  qualities  of  others. 

Corrector  of  the  Staple,  a  clerk  belonging  to  the 
ftaple,  whofe  bufiiiefs  is  to  write  down  and  record  the 
bargains  that  merchants  make  there. 

Corrector,  in  medicine  or  pharmacy,  an  ingre- 
dient in  a  compofition,  which  guards  againll  or  abates 
the  force  of  another. 

CORREGIDOR,  the  name  of  an  officer  of  ju-" 
ftice  in  Spain,  and  countries  fubjeft  to  the  Spanifh 
government.     He  "is  the  chief  judge  of  a  town  or 
province. 

CORREGGTO.    See  Allegri. 

CORRELATIVE,  fomething  oppofed  to  another 
in  a  certain  relation.  Thus,  father  and  fon  are  cor- 
relatives. Light  and  darknefs,  motion  and  reft,  are 
correlative  and  oppofite  terms. 

CORRIGIOLA,  in  botany;  A  genus  of  the  trigy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  54th  or- 
der, MfccUamx.  The  calxy  is  pentaphyllous ;  the  pe- 
tals five;  and  one  three- cornered  feed. 

CORROBORANTS,  or  Corroborative  Medi- 
i'lnes.    See  Strengtheners. 

CORROSION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  aftion  of 
gnawing  away,  by  degrees,  the  continuity  of  the  parts 
of  bodies. 

Corrosion,  in  chemiftry,  an  aftion  of  bodies,  hy 
means  of  proper  menftruums,  that  produces  new  com- 
binations, and  a  change  of  their  form,  without  convert- 
ing them  to  fluidity, 

CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE  MERCURY.  See  CHE- 
MISTRY - /?2^i«. 

CORRUGATOR  MUSCLE.  See  Anatomy,  Ta- 
ble of  the  Mvfcles. 

CORROSIVES,  in  furgery,  are  medicines  which 
corrode  whatever  part  of  the  body  they  are  applied  to: 
fuch  are  burnt  alum,  white  precipitate  of  mercury, 
white  vitriol,  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  butter  of  an- 
timony, lapis  inferiitihs,  &c. 


CORRUPTICOL^,  a  feft  %vho  rofe  out  of  the 
Monophyfites  in  Egypt  about  the  year  519,  under 
tKeir  chief  Severus,  the  pretended  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria. 

Their  diftinguifhing  doftrine,  whence  they  derived 
their  name,  was,  that  the  body  of  Jefus  Cliriil  was 
corruptible;  that  the  fathers  had  owned  it;  and  that 
to  deny  it  was  to  deny  the  truth  of -our  Saviour's 
paffion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Julian  of  HalicarnaflFkis,  another 
Eutychian,  a  refugee,  as  well  as  Severn^,  in  Alexan-  ' 
dria,  maintained  that  the  body  of  Jefus  Chrillhad  been 
always  incorruptible;  that  to  fay  it  was  corruptible, 
was  to  make  a  diftinilion  between  Jefus  Chrill  and  the 
Word,  and  by  confequence  to  make  two  natures  in  Je- 
fus Chriil. 

The  people  of  Alexandria  were  divided  between  the 
two  opinions  ;  and  the,  partilans  of  Severus  were  call- 
ed corrupticoLsy  q.  d.  worfhippers  of  fomething  cor- 
ruptible :  fometimes  they  were  denominated  corrup- 
tihiles ;  and  the  adherents  of  Julian  incorrnptiblles  or 
phantojiajia.  The  clergy  and  fecular  powers  favoured 
the  fiiit ;  the  monks  and  the  people  the  latter. 

CORRUPTION,  the  deilruaion,  extinaion,  or 
at  leatl  cefiation  for  a  time,  of  the  proper  mode  of 
exiftence  of  any  natural  body.    Sre  Putrefaction. 

Corruption  of  Blood,  in  law,  one  of  the  confequen- 
ces  of  an  attainder  ;  and  is  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards ;  fo  shat  an  attainted  perfon  can  neither  Inherit 
lands  or  other  hereditaments  from  his  anceftors,  nor 
retain  thofe  he  is  already  in  poffcirion  of,  nor  tranfrnit 
them  by  defcent  to  any  heir;  but  the  fame  fiiall  efcheat 
to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  fubjcft  to  tlie  king'd  fuperior 
right  of  forfeiture ;  and  the  perfon  attainted  fliall  alfo 
obitruft  all  defcents  to  his  poilerity,  whei-ever  they  are 
obliged  to  derive  a  title  through  him  to  a  remoter  an- 
cellor.     Se  Attainder. 

This  is  one  of  thofc  notions  which  our  laws  have  BW^'?. 
adopted  from  the  feodal  coniiituiions,  at  the  time  o'iCu:nmeni, 
the  Nonnan  conqueft  ;  as  appears  from  its  being  un- 
known in  thoie  tenures  which  are  indifputably  Saxon, 
or  Gavel  kind  :  wherein,  though  by  treafon,  according 
to  the  ancient  Saxon  laws,  the  land  is  forfeited  to  the 
king,  yet  no  corruption  of  blood,  no  impediment  of 
defcents,  enfues ;  and  onjudgiment  of  mere  felony,  no 
efcheat  accrues  to  the  lord.  But,  by  the  law-  of  En  or- 
land,  derived  as  above,  a  man's  blood  Is  fo  univerfally 
corrupted  by  attainder,  that  his  fons  can  neither  inhe- 
rit to  him  nor  to  any  other  anceftor,  at  lead  on  the  part 
of  their  attainted  father. 

Tnis  corruption  of  blood  cannot  be  abfolutely  rera«- 
ved  but  by  authority  of  parliament.  The  king  may 
excufe  the  public  punifhment  of  an  offender;  but  can- 
not abolifh  the  private  right  which  has  accrued,  or  may 
accrue,  to  individuals  as  a  confequence  of  the  crimi- 
nal's attainder.  He  may  remit  a  forfeiture  in  which 
•  the  intereit  of  the  crowu  is  alone  concerned  :  but  he 
cannot  wipe  away  the  corruption  of  blood  ;  for  there- 
in a  third  perfon  hath  an  intercft,  the  lord  who  claims 
by  efcheat.  If  therefore  a  man  hath  a  fon,  and  is  at- 
tainted, and  aftei wards  pardoned  by  the  king;  thii 
fon  can  never  inherit  to  his  father,  or  father's  ance- 
ftors ;  becaufe  his  paternal  blood,  being  once  thorough- 
ly coirupted  by  his  father's  attainder,  muft  continue 
fo ;  but  if  the  fon  had  been  born  after  the  pardon,  he 
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might  inhciit  ;  becaiife,  by  the  p?.r:^on,  the  father  is 
made  a  new  miv,,  and  may  convey  new  inlieritable 
blood  to  his  after-born  children. 

This  corruption  of  blood,  thus  arifing  from  feudal 
principles,  but  perhaps  extended  farther  than  even 
thefe  principles  will  warrant,  has  been  long  looked  upon 
as  a  peculiar  hardfliip  :  becaufe  the  opprcfTive  parts  of 
the  feudal  tenures  being  now  in  general  abolifhed,  it 
feems  unreafonable  to  referve  one  of  their  moll  ine- 
quitable confcquences;  namely,  that  the  children  fhould 
not  only  be  reduced  to  prefent  poverty  (which,  how- 
ever fevere,  is  fufi^ciently  juftified  upon  reafons  of  pub- 
lic policy),  but  alfo  be  laid  under  future  difficulties  of 
inheritance,  on  account  of  the  guilt  of  their  anceftors. 
And  therefore  in  moft  (if  not  all)  of  the  new  felonies 
treated  by  Parliament  fince  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
it  is  declared  that  they  lhall  not  extend  to  any  cor- 
ruption of  blood  :  and  by  the  ftatute  7  Anne  c.  21. 
(the  operation  of  which  is  poftponed  by  the  ftatute 
17  Geo.  II.  c.  39.)  it  is  enaded,  that,  after  the  death 
cf  the  late  pretender  and  his  fons,  no  attainder  for 
treafon  fhall  extend  to  the  difinheriting  any  heir,  nor 
die  prejudice  of  any  perfon,  other  than  the  offender 
liimfelf :  which  provlfions  have  indeed  carried  the  re- 
medy farther  than  was  required  by  the  hardfhip  above 
complained  of ;  which  is  only  the  future  obftruftion  of 
defcents,  where  the  pedigree  happens  to  be  deduced 
throu/h  the  blood  of  an  attainted  anceftor. 

CORSAIR,  a  pirate  or  perfon  who  fcours  the 
feas,  efpecially  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  vtflel  armed 
for  war,  without  commiflion  from  any  prince  or  power, 
to  plunder  merchant-veffels.  The  word  comes  from 
the  Italian  corfare,  of  corfo,  or  a  cur/thus,  by  reafon 
tif  their  courfes,  or  excurfions — The  name  is  com- 
monly given  to  the  piratical  cruifers  of  Barbary,  who 
had  their  rife  about  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury. 

A  cor/air  is  dlilingulfhed  from  a  privateer  in  this, 
that  the  latter  does  it  under  a  commiflion,  and  only 
attacks  the  veiTels  of  thofe  at  war  with  theftate  whence 
his  commiflion  is  derived.  The  punifhment  of  a  cor- 
fair  is  to  be  hanged,  without  remiffion  ;  whereas  pri- 
vateers are  to  be  treated  as  prifoners  of  war.  All  cor- 
fair  vefTels  are  good  prizes. 

CORSELET,  a  little  cuirafs  ;  or,  according  to  o- 
thcrs,  an  armour  or  coat  made  to  cover  the  whole  bo- 
dy, anciently  worn  by  the  pike-men,  ufually  placed  In 
the  front  and  flanks  of  the  battle,  for  the  better  refift- 
ing  the  enemy's  affaults,  and  guarding  the  foldiers  pla- 
ced behind  them. 

CORSICA,(anc.geog.)an  ifland  fituated  In  that  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  anciently  called  the  Sea  of  Ligu- 
ri<j,  in  length  from  north  to  fouth  150  miles,  and  where 
broadefl  50,  (PHny).  The  ancient  inhabitants  were 
the  Phocenfes,  (Herodotus);  from  which  they  remo- 
ved to  Malfilia.  To  them  fucceeded  the  Ligurians 
and  Hifpani,  as  appears  from  the  limilitude  of  rites 
and  cuftoms  :  afterwards  two  Roman  colonies,  one  by 
Marius,  the  other  by  Sylla.  To  the  fouth  it  Is  fe- 
parated  from  Sardinia  by  a  narrow  ftrait  called  Ta^j ^  or 
Fojfa^  (Pliny) ;  fixty  ftadia  or  about  feven  miles  in 
breadth,  (Strabo).  It  was  famous  for  its  barren 
rocks,  its  woods,  and  Its  honey;  which  lafl  was  rec- 
koned noxious,  from  the  great  plenty  of  yew-trees^ac- 
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cording  to  DIodorus  Siculus  and  Virgil.  Corfi  was 
the  natne  of  tlie  people,  (Livy)  ;  Cyniaeus,  the  epi- 
thet, (Virgil). — The  ifland  Hill  retains  its  ancient 
name  Corjica ;  fituated  between  8  and  10  degrees  of 
ealt  longitude,  and  between  41  and  43  decrees  of 
north  latitude.  It  was  formerly  fubjeA  to  Genoa  ; 
though  the  natives  for  many  years  dilputed  their  right. 
The  ifland  is  now  In  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  and 
have  lately,  in  confequence  of  the  revolution  in  France, 
been  admitted  to  a  participation  of  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  free  citizens. 

CORSNED,  or  Morsel  of  Execration,  a  fpe- 
cies  of  trial  or  purgation  *  anciently  In  ufe  among  us,*  SeeTrw/. 
and  which  probably  arofe  from  an  abufe  of  revelation 
In  the  dark  ages  of  fiiperflition.  It  confifled  of  a  piece 
of  cheefe  or  bread,  about  an  ounce  in  weight,  which 
was  confecrated  with  a  form  of  exorcifm  ;  defiring  of 
the  Almighty  that  it  might  canfe  convulfions  and  pale- 
nefs,  and  find  no  pafTage  if  the  man  was  really  guil- 
ty; but  might  turn  to  health  and  nourifliment  if  he 
was  innocent ;  as  the  water  of  jcaloufy  among  the  Jews 
was,  by  God's  efpecial  appointment,  to  caufc  the  belly 
to  fwell,  and  the  thigh  to  rot,  if  the  woman  was  guil- 
ty of  adultery.  This  corfned  was  then  given  to  the 
fufpefted  perfon,  who  at  the  fame  time  alfo  received 
the  holy  facrament :  if  indeed  the  corfned  was  not,  as 
fome  have  fufpedled,  the  facramental  bread  itfelf;  till 
the  fublt-qucnt  invention  of  tranfubftaniiation  prcfer- 
ved  it  from  profane  ufes  with  a  more  profound  refpeft 
than  formerly.  Our  hiftorians  affure  us,  that  God- 
win, Earl  of  Kent,  In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the 
Confeffor,  abjuring  the  death  of  tlie  king's  brother,  at 
laft  appealed  to  his  corfned,  "  per  buccellam  deglutien- 
dam  aljuravit,'"  which  iluck  in  liis  throat  and  killed 
him.  This  cuftom  has  been  long  fince  gradually  abo- 
lifhed, though  the  remembrance  of  it  Hill  fubfifls  in 
certain  phrafes  of  abjuration  retained  among  the  com- 
mon people;  as,  '*  I  will  take  the  facrament  upon  It  ; 
May  this  morfel  be  my  laft;"  and  the  like. 

CORT  (Cornelius),  3  celebrated  engraver,  wasborr> 
at  Hoorn  In  Holland  in  1536.  After  having  learned 
the  firft  principles  of  drawing  and  engraving,  he  went 
to  Italy  to  complete  his  ftudies,  and  vifited  all  che  pla- 
ces famous  for  the  works  of  the  great  mafters.  At 
Venice  he  was  courteoufly  received  by  Titian ;  and  en- 
graved feveral  plates  from  the  pi6lures  of  that  admi- 
rable painter.  He  at  laft  fettled  at  Rome,  where  he 
died  1578,  aged  42.  According  to  Bafan,  he  was 
*'  the  beft  engraver  with  the  burin  or  graver  only  that 
Holland  ever  produced.  We  find  In  his  prints,"  adds 
he,  "  correftnefs  of  drawing,  and  an  exquifite  tafte." 
He  praifes  alfo  the  tafte  and  llghtnefs  of  touch  with, 
which  he  engraved  landfcapes,  and  that  without  the 
afliflance  of  the  point..  It  Is  no  fmall  honour  to  this 
artlft,  that  Agoftino  Carracci  was  his  fcholar,  and  imi- 
tated bis  ftyle  of  engraving  rather  than  that  of  any 
other  mafter.  His  engravings  are  very  numerous  (151 
according  to  Abbe  MaroUes),  and  by  no  means  unr 
common. 

CORTES  of  Spain,  a  term  purely  Spanifh,  fignl- 
fying  the  courts^  i.  e.  the  ftates,  or  afTembly  of  the 
ftates,  at  Madrid. 

Cortes,  or  Cortez,  (Ferdinand),  a  Spanldi  ge- 
neral,^  famous  for  the  conquell  of  Mexico,  and  other 
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vlAories  over  the  natives  of  South  America;  but  infa- 
mous for  the  cruelties  he  committed  upoa  the  van- 
quilhed,  without  regard  to  rank,  age,  or  fex.  It  pro- 
bably was  on  this  account  he  was  but  coolly  received 
on  his  return  to  Europe  by  his  royal  mafter  Charles  le 
Qu^int :  it  is  even  afferted  that  the  emperor  allced  him 
who  he  was?  to  which  Couez  replied;  "  I  am  the 
man  who  have  given  you  more  provinces  than  your  an- 
ceftors  have  left  you  towns."  Died  in  1554,  aged  63. 
See  Mf-xico. 

CORTEX,  in  botany  ;  the  rind  or  coarfe  oute 
bark  of  plants.    The  organization  of  the  outer  and 
inner  baiks,  which  differ  principally  in  the  finenels  of 
their  texture,  is  paiticularly  explained  under  the  article 
Plants. 

Wounds  of  the  bark,  and  its  feparatlons  from  the 
wood,  whether  naturally  or  artificially  made,  are  eafi- 
ly  cured,  and  made  to  unite  again  by  proper  care.  If 
fcdions  be  made  in  the  rinds  of  the  afh  and  fycamore 
of  a  fquare  figure,  three  fides  cut,  and  the  fourth  un- 
cut, and  the  whole  be  afterwards  bound  round  with  a 
pack-thread,  it  will  all  unite  again,  only  leaving  a  fear 
in  each  of  the  three  fides  where  it  was  cut.  If  feveral 
parts  of  the  bark  of  either  of  thefe  trees  be  cut  off,  and 
entirely  feparated  from  the  tree  ;  fome  fhallower,  lea- 
ving a  part  of  the  bark  on,  and  others  deeper,  to  the 
wooditfclf;  thefe  pieces  being  again  put  into  their 
places,  and  bound  on-  with  pack-thread,  will  not  in- 
deed unite,  but  a  frelh  bark  will  grow  in  their 
places,  and  thruft  them  away  :  but  if  they  be  firit 
carefully  laid  on  in  the  exa£t  diredlion  in  which  they 
originally  grew,  and  then  the  whole  part  beyond  the 
wound  on  every  fide  covered  with  a  large  plaftcr  of 
diachylon,  or  the  like,  and  this  bound  over  with  pack- 
thread to  keep  all  firmly  in  their  places,,  the  pieces  of 
bark,  whether  cut  off  fhallower  or  deep  down  to  the 
very  wood  of  the  tree,  will  firmly  unite  themfelves  to 
the  places  where  they  originally  grew..  This  cure  will 
be  performed  in  about  three  weeks ^  but  the  outer  rind 
of  the  feparared  pieces  will  not  be  plump,  but  fome- 
what  fhrivelled  ;  the  edges  alfo  will  recede  fomewhat 
from  their  original  place  ;  fo  that  there  remains  a  fort 
of  fear  all  round.  Thefe  experiments  are  beft  made 
in  the  fpring  feafon  ;;  for  in  the  autumn  and  winter^ 
the  fap  arifing  but  weakly,  the  paits  that  fliould  unite 
wither  before  that  is  brout^ht  about.  The  fuccefs 
of  thefe  experiments  has  made  fome  think,  that  the 
whole  branch  of  a  tree  feparated  and  bound  on  again 
might  unite  with  the  reft.  But  the  experiments  that 
have  been  made  in  the  moil  favourable  manner  for  fuch 
a  trial  have  all  proved  vain,  the  branch  cut  off  wither- 
ing always  in  a  few  days,  however  well  united  and 
carefully  kept  on. 

CoRTKx  Peruv'tatnts.    See  Cinchona. 

Cortex  Winicranus.    See  Wintera. 

CORTONA  (Pietro  da).    See  Berretini. 

C0RTONA1  a  very  ancient  town  of  Italy,  men- 
tioned by  many  of  the  Roman  hiftorians.  It  was  ori- 
ginally called  Corion,  and  lay  to  the  northward  of  the 
lake  Thrafymenus.  It  ftill  retains  the  name  of  Cor- 
tona.    E.  Long.  13.  o.  N.  Lat.  43.  15. 

CORTONESE  (Pietro  Palo)  See  Gobbo. 

CORTUSA,  bear's- EAR  sanicle  ;  Agenus  of  the 
monogynia  cider,  belonging  to  the  peiUaudria  clafs  of 


plants,  and  In  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  Cornmna 
2ift  ordur,  Preciie.  The  corolla  Is  wheel-fliaped,  with 
it3  throat  lik^  ;.n  elevated  ring  ;  the  capfule  unilocular, 
oval,  and  quiuquevalveJ  at  the  top.  There  are  two 
fpecies,  botfi  of  them  very  low,  flowery,  herbaceou3< 
perennials,  crown(  J  by  umbels  of  raonopetalous,  wheel- 
fliaped  flowers,  of  a  fine  red  colour.  They  are  natives, 
of  mountainous  rocky  parts  abroad,  fo  mult  have  a  dry 
lean  foil  ;  or  they  may  be  kept  in  pets  of  dry  fandy 
earth  ,  •  iced  in  the  (hade,  and  in  fummermuft  be  duly 
watered  ;  and  their  propagation  here  is  by  flipp'.i>g  the 
roots  in  Oftober. 

CORRUNNA,  or  Groyne,  a  port-town  of  Gal- 
licia  in  Spain,  fituated  on  a  fine  bay  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  about  32  miles  north  of  Compoftella:  W.  Long. 
9.  o.  and  N.  Lat.  43.  o. 

CORUS,  Omer,  Homer,  or  CHOMEfe,  in  the 
Jewifli  antiquities,  a  meafure  containing  10  baths  or 
75  gallons  and  5  pints,  as  a  meafure  of  things  liquid, 
and  32  pecks  and  I  pint  as  a  meafure  for  things  dry. 
The  corus  or  omer  was  moft.  commonly  a  meafure  for 
things  dry  ;  and  the  greateft  that  was  ufed  among  the 
Jews.  It  contained,  according  to  the  rabbins,  10  c- 
phahs  or  30  fata  or  feahs.  Corus  is  the  moft  ufuiil 
term  in  the  hiftorical  writers,  and  077ier  or  chomcr  a- 
raong  the  prophets. 

Corus  is  alfo  ufed  in  fome  of  our  old  writers  for 
eight  bufhels  or  a  quarter;  decern  coros  tritict,  Jive  de- 
can  qiinrter'ia. 

CORUSCATION,,  a  glittering  or  gleam  of  light 
iffuing  from  any  thing.  It  i.i  chiefly  ufed  for  a  flafii 
of  lightning  darting  from  the  clouds  in  time  of  thun- 
der. 

There  Is  a  method  of  producing  artificial  corufca- 
tions  or  fpaikling  fiery  meteors,  which  will  be  vifible 
not  only  in  the  dark  but  at  noon-day,  and  that  from 
\.\\o  liquors  aftually  cold..  The  metliod  is  this.  Fif- 
teen grains  of  fohd  phofphorus  are  to-  be  melted  in 
about  a  drachm  of  water;  when  this  is  cold,  pour  upon 
it  about  two  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol ;.,  let  thefe  be 
fliaken  together,  and  they  will  at  firft  heat,  and  after- 
wards they  will  throw  up  fiery  balls  in  great  number,, 
which  will  adhere  like  fo  many  ftars  to  the  fides  of 
the  glafs,  and  continue  burning  a  confiderable  time  ;. 
after  this,  if  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine  is 
poured  w.,  without  fhaking  the  vial,  the  mixture  will 
of  itfelf  take  fire,  and  burn  very  furioufly.  The  vef- 
fcl  fhould  be  large,  and  open  at  the  top. 

Artificial  corufcations  may  alfo  be  produced  by  means- 
of  oil  of  vitriol  and  iron,  in  the  following  manner. 
Take  a  glafs  body  capable  of  holding  three  quarts  ; 
put  Into  this  three  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  twelve 
ounces  of  water ;  then  warming  the  mixture  a  little, 
throw  in,  at  feveral  times,  two  ounces,  or  more,  of 
clean  iron  filings :  upon  this  an  ebullition  and  white 
vapours  will  aiife  :  then  prefent  a  lighted  candle  to 
the  mouth  of  the  veffel,  and  the  vapour  will  take  fire, 
and  afford  a  bright  fulmination  or  flafh  like  light- 
ning. Applying  the  candle  in  this  manner  feveral 
times,  the  effedl  will  always  be  the  fame ;  and  fome- 
times  the  fire  will  fill  the  whole  body  of  the  glafs,  and 
even  circulate  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquor ;  at  others, 
it  will  only  reach  a  little  way  down  its  neck.  The 
great  caution  to  be  ufed  in  making  this  experiment  is 
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Corvorant,  tlie  making  the  vapour  of  a  proper  heat :  for,  if  too 
Crn-vus.    cold,  few  vapours  v.n\l  arife  ;  and,  if  made  too  hot, 
"  tliey  will  arife  too  faft,  and  will  only  take  fire  in  the 
neck  of  the  glafs,  without  any  remarkable  corufca- 
tion. 

CORVORANT,  formerly  written  Cormorant. 
See  PelicAnus. 

CORVUS,  the  Raven  or  Crow  kind,  in  ornitho- 
logy ;  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  of  picas,  the  di- 
ftinguilhtng  charadleiillics  of  which  are  thefc :  .The 
beak  is  convex  and  cultrated;  the  noftrils  are  covered 
,'  with  brillly  feathers;  the  tongue  is  forked  and  carti- 
laginous ;  and  the  feet  are  of  the  walking  kind.  The 
fpccies  are  19.    The  moft  remarkable  are  : 

I  .  The  corax,  or  raven  of  Englifh  authors,  weighs 
three  pounds,  and  is  about  two  feet  two  inches  in 
length  ;  the  colour  is  black,  finely  glofled  with  a  rich 
blue  ;  the  belly  excepted,  which  is  of  a  duficy  colour. 
They  are  very  docile  birds,  and  may  be  trained  up  to 
fowling  like  hawks  ;  to. fetch  and  carry  like  fpaniels  ; 
they  may  be  taught  to  fpeak  hke  parrots ;  and,  what  is 
moll  extraordinary  of  all,  they  may  be  taught  to  imi- 
tate the  human  voice  in  finging.  They  have  a  great 
propenfity  to  pilfer,  often  hiding  things  of  value  to  the 
jTcat  lofs  of  the  owner,  without  ufe  to  themfelves.  They 
frequent  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns,  where  they 
are  ufeful  in  devouring  the  carcafes  and  filth  which  would 
cthetwife  prove  a  nuifance.  They,  however,  alfo  de- 
ftroy  many  living  animals ;  fuch  as,  rabbits,  young 
ducks,  and  chickens,  and  not  unfrequently  lambs 
which  have  been  dropped  in  a  weak  ftate.  In  clear 
weather  they  fly  in  pairs  to  a  great  height,  making  a 
deep  loud  noife,  different  from  the  common  croaking. 
Their  fcent  is  remarkably  good  ;  and  they  are  very 
long  lived.  The  quills  of  ravens  fell  for  12  s.  per  hun- 
dred, being  of  great  ufe  in  tuning  the  lower  notes  of 
an  harpfichord  when  the  wires,  arc  fet  at  a  confiderable 
diitance  from  the  fticks. — The  raven  makes  its  nelt 
early  in  the  fpring,  laying  5  or  6  eggs,  of  a  pale 
bluifh-green  colour  fpotted  with  brown.  With  us  it 
builds  in  trees. ;  but  in  Greenland  and  Iceland  makes 
its  neft  in  the  holes  of  rocks,  compofing  it  of  roots  and 
twio"S,  together  with  the  bonea  they  have  picked,  and 
liiyng  it  with  hair,  mofs,  &c.  The  fleih  of  thefe  birds, 
rank  and  unfavoury  as  we  may  well  fuppofe  it,  is  eaten 
in  Greenland  by  many  of  the  natives,  who  alfo  ufe 
the  flcins  as  a  warm  under-covering.  ^ 

2.  The  corone,  or  carrion-crow,  in  the  form  of  its 
body  agrees  with  the  raven  ;  alfo  in  its  food,  which 
is  carrion,  and  other  filth.  It  will  alfo  eat  grain  and 
infeAs  ;  and  like  the  raven  will  pick  out  the  eyes: 
for  which  reafon  it  was  formerly  diftinguiflied  from  the 
rook,  which  feeds  entirely  on  grain  and  infefts,  by  the 
name  of  the  ^or,  or  gor-crow.  Virgil  fays  that  its 
croaking  foreboded  rain  : 

Turn  comix  plena  pluviam  vocat  improba  voce. 
It  was  alfo  thought  a  bird  of  bad  omen,  ^efpecially  if 
it  happened  to  be  feen  on  the  left  hand  : 

Sitpe  liiiifcia  cava  prsedixit  ab  ih'ce  comix. 
England  breeds  more  of  this  kind  of  birds  than  any 
/  other  country  in  Europe.  In  the  24th  of  Henry  VIII. 
they  were  grown  fo  numerous,  and  thought  to  be  fo 
prejudical  to  the  farmer,  that  they  were  confidtred 
as  an  evil  worthy  of  parliamentary  redrefs  ;  an  aft 
was  paired  for  iheir  deftrudlion,  in  which  rooks  and 


choughs  weire  Included.  Every  hamlet  was  to  provide 
crow-nets  for  ten  years  ;  and  all  the  inhabitants  v/ere 
obliged  at  certain  times  to  affemble  during  that  fpace 
to  conlult  of  the  proper  means  for  extirpating  them. 
But  thovigh  the  crow  abounds  thus  in  Bricaiu,  it  is  fo 
rare  in  Sweden,  that  Linujeus  fpeaks  of  it  only  as  a 
bird  that  he  once  knew  killed  there.  It  lays  the  fame 
number  of  eggs  as  the  raven,  and  of  the  fame  colour  : 
immediately-  after  deferting  their  young  they  go  lu 
pairs.  Both  thefe  birds  are  often  found  while  or  pied ; 
an  accident  that  befals  black  birds  more  frequently 
than  any  others.  Mr  Pennant  lays,  he  has  oblerved 
one  entirely  of  a  pale  brown  coi(.'ur,  not  only  in  its  plu- 
mage, but  even  in  its  bill  and  feet.  The  crow  weighs 
about  20  ounces.  Its  length  is  18  inches;  its  breadth 
two  feet  t\^o  inches. 

Concerning  thefe  birds,  we  have  the  following  cu- 
rious anecdote  in  Mr  Edward's  natural  hiftory  *.  "  The 
reverend  Mr  Robinfon  re£lor  of  Oufby  in  Weftmore- 
land  and  Cumberland,  fays,  '  tliat  bir-ds  are  natural 
planters  of  all  forts  of  wood  and  trees.  They  diffemi- 
nate  the  kernels  upon  the  earth,  which-  like  -nurie- 
ries -brings  them  forth  till  they  grow  up  to  their  natu- 
ral ilrength  and  perfection.'  He  fays,  '  About  25 
years  agOj  com.ing  from  Rofecaille  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  obferved  a  great  number  of  crows  very  bufy  at 
their  work  upon  a  declining  ground  of  a  moffy  lur- 
face :  I  went  out  of  my  way  on  purpofe  to  view  their 
labour,  and  I  found  thty  were  planting  a  grove  of 
oaks.  The  manner  of  their  planting  was  thus  :  they 
firft  made  little  holes  in  the  earth  with  their  bills,  go- 
ing about  and  about  till  ihe  hole  was  deep  enough  ; 
and  then  they  dropped  in  the  acorn,  and  covered 
it  with  earth  and  mofs.  'i'he  feafon  was  at  the  lat- 
ter end  of  autumn  when  all  feeds  are  full  lipe.'  Mr 
Robinfon  feems  to  think  that  Providence  had  given 
the  crows  this  inllinft  folely  for  the  propagation 
of  trees  ;  but  I  imagine  it  was  given  them  principally 
for  their  own  prefervation,  by  hiding  provifion  in  time 
of  plenty,  in  order  to  fupply  them  in  a  time  of  fcarci- 
ty  :  for  it  is  obferved  in  tame  pies  and  daws  kept  a- 
bout  houfes,  that  they  will  hide  their  meat  when  they 
have  plenty  of  it,  and  fetch  it  from  their  hiding-places 
when  they  want.  So  that  fuch  an  inftindl  in  thefe 
birds  may  anfwer  a  double  purpofe  ;  both  their  own 
fupport  in  times  of  need,  and  the  propagation  of  the 
trees  they  plant :  for  wherever  they  hide  a  great  num- 
ber of  nuts  or  grain  in  the  earth,  we  cannot  fuppofe 
they  find  them  all  again ;  but  that  as  many  will  remain 
in  the  plot  of  ground  they  make  ufe  of,  as  can  well 
grow  by  one  another." 

3.  The  frugilegus,  or  rook,  is  the  corvus  of  Virgil ; 
no  other  fpecies  of  this  kind  biiu^  gregarious. 

£  pajlii  deceih'iis  iiginiite  magno 

Lor  '-jorinn  increpuit  dcnfis  exeri,iiii,s  alis . 

A  very  natural  defcription  of  the  evening  return  of 
thefe  birds  to  their  nefts. 

The  rook  differs  not  greatly  in  its  form  from  the 
carrion  crow  :  the  moft  remarkable  difference  is  in  the 
noilrils  and  root  of  the  bill ;  which  parts  in  the  crow 
are  well  clothed  with  feathers,  but  in  t)ie  rook  are 
bare,  or  covered  orJy  with  fome  brittly  hairs.  This 
arifes  from  its  thrufting  the  bill  into  the  earth  conti- 
nually, after  the  various  worms  and  erucae  of  infects, 
on  which  it  feeds  j  for  it  does  not  live  on  carrion,  like 

the 
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Corvus.  the  laft  fpecies  and  ravens.  Befides  infefts,  it  alfo 
■""v"— '  feeds  on  all  forts  of  grain,  to  feme  incorirtnience  per- 
haps to  the  hufbandman,  but  no  doubt  doubly  repaid 
by  the  good  done  him  in  extirpating  the  rnaggot  of 
the.chaferbeetle,  which  in  fome  feafonrs  deftroys  whole 
crops  of  corns  by  feeding  on  the  roots.  The  rook  is 
a  gregarious  bird,  fometimes  being  feen  in  immenfe 
flocks,  fo  as  to  alnroll  darken  the  air.  Thefe  flights 
they  regularly  perform  morning  and  evening,  except 
in  breeding-time,  when  the  daily  attendance  of  both 
male  and  female  is  required  for  the  ufe  of  incubation, 
or  feeding  the  young  ;  for  it  is  obferved  that  they  do 
both  by  turns.  As  thefe  birds  are  apt  to  form  thein- 
ftlvea  into  focieties,  fuch  places  as  they  frequent  du- 
ring the  breeding-time  are  called  rookeries;  and  they 
generrdly  choofe  a  large  clump,  or  the  tailed  trees  for 
this  purpofe  ;  br,t  make  fo  great  a  lirv/r,  and  fuch  a 
perpetual  chalftr,  that  noihii;g  but  habit  and  a  length 
of  ti'v.e  can  reconcile  one  to  the  noife.  The  eggs 
are  like  thofe  of  crows,  but  lefs,  and  the  fpocs  larger. 
Thev  begin  to  build  in  March,  and  after  the  breed- 
ing-feafon  fcrfake  their  neft  trees,  going  to  rooft  clfe- 
where,  but  have  been  obferved  to  return  to  them  in 
Anguft :  in  October  they  repair  their  nefts.  In  Bri- 
tain they  remain  the  whole  year  ;  yet  we  are  told  that 
both  in  France  and  Silefia  they  are  birds  of  pafTage. 
Whether  they  migrate  or  not  in  Sweden,  we  arenottold ; 
but  Linnseus  talks  of  their  building  there.  The  young 
birds  are  accounted  good  eating,  efpecially  if  fldnned 
and  put  in  a  pie. 

4.  The  cornix,  or  royfton  crow,  pretty  much,  re- 
ferables  the  rook,  feeding  on  infefts,  and  flying  to- 
gether in  great  flocks.  In  England  it  is  a  bird  of  paf- 
lage,  vifiiing  that  kingdom  in  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter, and  leaving  it  with  the  v/oodcocks.  In  the  ma- 
ritime parts  they  feed  on  crabs  and  niell-fifli.  They 
are  very  common  in  Scotland  :  in  many  parts  of  the 
Highlands,  and  in  all  the  Hebrides,  Orknies,  and 
Shetland,  it  is  the  only  fpecies  of  genuine  crow  ;  the 
carrion  and  rook  being  unknown  there.  It  breeds 
and  continues  in  th'-tfc  parts  the  whole  year  round.  In 
the  Highlands,  they  breed  indifferently  in  all  kinds  of 
trees :  lay  fix  eggs:  have  a  fhriller  note  than  the  com- 
mon crows  ;  are  much  more  mifchievous ;  pick  out 
the  eyes  of  lambs,  and  even  of  horfes  when  engaged 
in  bogs.  They  are,  therefore,  in  many  places  pro- 
fcribed,  and  rewards  given  for  killing  them.  For 
want  of  other  food  thefe  birds  .will  eat  cran-berries  or 
other  mountain  berries. 
Plate  5.  The  dauricus,  or  white-breafted  crow,  is  in  length 

CXLIX.  about  1 2  inches :  the  bill  is  black ;  the  head  and 
throat  are  black,  glolTed  with  blue ;  the  neck  and 
breaft  white  ;  the  reft  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail, 
blue  black ;  the  legs  of  a  lead-colour ;  the  claws 
black.  The  fpecimen  figured  by  Buffon  came  from 
Senegal ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  that  quar- 
ter. Pallas  defcribes  the  fame  fpecirs,  which  he  fays 
come  early  in  the  fpring  in  great  flights  from  China, 
and  th.e  fouthern  Monguls  country,  into  the  parts  a- 
bout  the  lake  Baikal,  but  moft  frequent  about  the 
towns  and  villages  on  the  river  Lena,  in  which  part  the 
jackdaws  and  Royfton  crows  are  very  ieldom  feen.  It 
is  faid  they  are  likewife  found  in  vaft;  numbers  in  the 
ifland  of  Johann,  where  they  live  chiefly  on  infedts  and 
fruits,  and  make  their  nefl.s  in  trees. 
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6.  The  'monedula,  or  jack-daw,  weighs  nine  oun- 
ces ;  the  length  thirteen  inches,  the  breadth  twenty-  ' 
eight.  The  head  is  large  in  proportion  to  its  body; 
which,  Mr  Wiiloughby  fays,  argues  him  to  be  ingeni- 
ous and  crafty.  The  irides  are  white  :  the  breaft  and 
belly  are  of  a  dufky  hue  inclining  to  afh-colour :  the 
reft  of  the  plumage  is  black,  flightly  glofled  with  blue; 
the  claws  very  ftrong  and  hooked.  It  is  a  docile  and 
loquacious  bird.  Jack-daws  breed  i,n  fteeples,  old 
caftle^,  and  in  high  rocks,  laying  five  or  fix  eggs. 
Sometimes  they  have  been  known  to  breed  in  hollow- 
trees  near  a  rookery,  and  join  thofe  birds  in  their  fo- 
raging parties.  In  fome  parts  of  Hampfhire,  they 
make  their  nefts  in  rabbit  holes  ;  they  alfo  build  in  the 
interftices  between  the  upright  and  tranfum  ftones  of 
Stonehenge  ;  a  proof  of  the  prodigious  height  of  that 
flupendous  antiquity,  for  their  nefts  are  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  fliepherd  boys,  who  are  always  idling 
about  this  fpot.  They  are  gregarious  birds;  and  feed 
on  infefts,  grain,  and  feeds. — Thefe  birds  are  frequent* 
ly  brought  up  tame  :  they  have  a  pradice  of  hiding 
that  part  of  their  food  which  they  cannot  eat ;  and  of- 
ten, alongft  with  it,  they  fecret  fmall  valuables,  thereby 
fometimes  occafioning  injurious  fufpicions  of  theft  in 
fervants  or  others  not  guilty. 

7.  The  glandarius,  or  jay,  is  one  of  the  moft.  beau- 
tiful of  Britifh  birds.  The  weight  is  between  fix 
and  feven  ounces:  the  length  13  inches.  The  fore- 
head is  white  ftreaked  with  black;  the  head  is  covered 
with  very  long  feathers,  which  it  can  ere£l  at  pleafure 
into  the  form  of  a  creft  :  the  vi'hole  neck,  back,  breaft, 
and  belly,  are  of  a  faint  purple  daflied  with  grey  ;  the 
covert-feathers  of  the  wings  are  of  the  fame  colour. 
The  fuft  quill-feather  is  black  ;  the  exterior  webs  of 
the  nine  next  are  afti  coloured  ;  the  interior  webs  duf- 
ky  ;  the  fix  next  are  black,  but  the  lower  fides  of 
their  exterior  webs  are  white  tinged  with  blue  ;  the 
two  next  wholly  black  ;  the  iaft  of  a  fine  bay  colour 
tipt  with  black.  The  leffer  coverts  are  of  a  light 
bay :  the  greater  covert  feathers  moft  beautifully 
barred  with  a  lively  blue,  black,  and  white :  the 
reft  are  black  :  the  rump  is  white.  The  tail  con- 
fifts  of  twelve  black  feathers.  The  feet  are  of  a 
pale  brown  ;  the  claws  large  and  hooked. — Jays  build 
chiefly  in  woods,  making  their  neft  of  flicks,  fibres  of 
roots,  and  tender  twigs  ;  and  lay  five  or  fix  eggs,  of  the 
fize  of  a  pigeon's,  cinereous  olive,  marked  with  pale 
brown.  The  young  keep  with  the  old  ones  till  the 
next  pairing  time  in  fpring  ;  when  they  choofe  each 
his  mate  to  produce  their  future  progeny.  -In  gene- 
ral they  feed  on  acorns,  nuts,  feeds,  and  fruits  of  all 
kinds;  but  will  fometimes  deftroy  young  chickens  and 
eggs,  and  will  alfo  take  away  birds  that  have  been 
caught  in  a  trap  or  entangled  with  birdlime.  They 
are  often  kept  in  cages,  and  will  talk  pretty  well  ;  but 
then  lofe  all  their  beauty  fo  confpicuous  in  the  wild 
ftate. 

8.  The  caryocataftes,  or  nutcracker,  is  fomewhat 
lefs  than  the  jack-daw  :  the  bill  is  ftrong,  ftraight,  and 
black  :  the  colour  of  the  whole  head  and  neck,  breaft 
and  body,  of  a  rufty  brown  :  the  crown  of  the  head 
and  rump  are  plain  ;  the  other  parts  marked  with  tri- 
angular white  fpots :  the  wings  are  black;  the  coverts 
fpotted  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  body :  the  tail  is 
rounded  at  the  end,  black  tipt  with  white :  the  vent- 
feathers 
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Corvus.   feathers  are  white;  the  legs-dufl^y. 

^f—^  birds  fcattered  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  no  where 
fo  plenty  as  in  Germany  ;  they  are  found  alfo  in  Swe- 
den and  Denmark,  where  they  frequent  the  moun- 
tainous parts.  Sometimes  they  come  in  vaft  flocks  in- 
to France,  efpecially  Burgundy.  They  vifit  England 
very  feldom ;  are  alfo  found -in  North  America,  but 
not  near  the  fea-coafts.  One  has  been  brought  from 
Kamtfchatka  by  the  late  voyagers. — In  manners  this 
bird  is  faid  to  refemble  the  jay,  laying  up  a  (lore  of 
acorns  and  nuts.  In  fome  parts  it  keeps  chiefly  in 
the  pine  forefts,  on  the  kernels  of  which  it  then  feeds; 
but  is  faid  frequently  to  pierce  the  trees  like  the  wood- 
pecker, for  which  the  bill  feems  not  unapt.  It  makes 
its  neft  in  holes  of  trees.  Klein  mentions  two  varie- 
ties, one  fmaller  than  the  other ;  the  laigeft,  he  fays, 
breaks  the  nuts  to  pieces,  and  the  other  pierces  them. 
Both  feed  at  times  on  wild  berries  and  infcfts. 

9.  The  pica,  or  magpie,  is  in  length  above  18  inch- 
es, and  weighs  8  or  9  ounces.  The  bill  is  black  :  the 
irides  are  hazel :  the  fcapalars,  and  all  the  under  parts 
from  the  breaft,  are  white  ;  the  rell  of  the  plumage, 
wings,  and  tail,  black,  glolfed  with  green,  purple,  and 
blue,  in  different  lights  ^  the  eleven  firft  quills  are  white 
in  the  middle  on  the  inner  weh,  leffening  by  degrees 
asthey  advance  Inwards :  the  tail  is  very  cuneiform,  the 
two  middle  feathers  being  near  1 1  inches  in  length, 
and  the  outmoil  only  5  inches  and  a  half ;  the  legs  are 
black.  We  can  form  no  judgment  of  the  beauties  of 
this  bird,  from  thofe  dirty  mutilated  fpecimens  which 
we  fee  expofed  daily  in  a  wicker  cage  at  every  ftall. 
It  is  only  in  a  fl;ate  af  nature  that  they  can  be  found  ; 
and  whoever  views  them  in  this  Hate,  will  do  fo  with 
aftonifliment  ^  for  though  the  colours,  at  adiftant  view, 
feem  to  be  mere  black  and  white,  ytt  the  fplendor 
that  meets  in  every  new  fituation  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder, will  oblige  him  to  own  that  there  is  not  a 
more  beautiful  bird  in  Britain.  In  thefe  parts  it  is 
every  where  common.  Mr  Latham  has  been  able  to 
trace  this  bird  no  farther  fouth  than  Italy  on  the  Eu- 
ropean continent  ;  and  to  the  north,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark.  Forfter  met  with  it  at  Madeira  ;  and  it  is 
alfo  feen  in  America,  but  not  common,  and  is  a  bird 
of  paffage  in  thofe  parts.  At  Hudfon's  Bay  it  is  call- 
ed by  the  Indians  Oiie-ta-hee-a/he,  which  fignifies  Heart- 
Bird ;  but  for  what  rcafon  does  not  appear.  In  man- 
ners it  approaches  to  the  crow,  feeding  almoft  on 
every  thing  in  turn,  both  animal  and  vegetable;  and 
like  that  will  kill  young  ducks  and  chickens,  and  fuck 
the  eggs.  It  buildb  its  nell  with  art,  making  a  thorny 
cover  at  top,  leaving  a  hole  on  the  fide  for  admittance  : 
lays  fix  or  feven  pale  greenifh  eggs,  thickly  fpatted 
with  black.  It  is  a  crafty  bird  in  every  fl;ate,  and  if 
brought  up  young,  becomes  exceedingly  familiar,  and 
will  talk  a  great  many  fentences,  as  well  as  imitate 
every  noife  within  hearing,  like  a  parrot,  but  not  near 
fo  plain. 

10.  The  graculus,  or  red-legged  crow,  is  but  thinly 
fcattered  over  the  northern  world  :  no  mention  is  made 
of  it  by  any  of  the  Faunifts  ;  nor  do  we  find  it  in  other 
parts  of  Europe  except  Britian  and  the  Alps.  It  is 
produced  in  the  ifland  of  Canadia  in  Afia ;  and  it  vifits 
Egypt  towards  the  end  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 
Except  in  Egypt,  it  afFefts  mountainous  and  rocky 
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Wc  fittd  thefe    places;  builds  its  neft  in  hii;h  cliffs  or  ruined  towers;  Corvus. 

and  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  white  I  potted  with  a  dirty   ^'^^ 

yellow.  It  feeds  on  infefta,  and  alfo  on  new  fown 
corn.  They  commonly  fly  high,  make  a  flxriller  noife 
than  the  jack-daw,  and  may  be  taught  to  fpeak.  It  is 
a  very  tender  bird,  and  unable  to  bear  very  fevere  wea- 
ther;  is  of  an  elegant,  flender-make ;  adlive,  reftlefs, 
and  thieving ;  much  taken  with  glitter,  and  fo  med- 
dling as  not  to  be  trufl.ed  where  things  of  conlVquence 
lie.  It  is  very  apt  to  catch  up  bits  of  lighted  ilicks ; 
fo  that  there  are  inftances  of  houfes  being  fet  on  fire 
by  its  means  ;  on  which  account  Cambden  calls  it  in- 
cendiaria  avis.  It  is  found  in  Cornwal,  Flintfhire, 
Caernarvonfliire,  and  Anglefea,  in  the  rocky  cliffs  along 
the  fhores.  It  is  alfo  found  in  Scotland  as  far  as  Strath- 
navern,  and  in  fome  of  the  Hebrides.  Its  colour  is 
wholly  black,  beautifully  gloffed  over  with  blue  and 
purple  :  the  legs  and  bill  are  of  a  bright  orange  colour 
inclining  to  red  :  the  tongue  is  almofl:  as  long  as  the  bill, 
and  a  little  cloven  ;  the  claws  are  large,  hooked,  and 
black. 

I  I.  The  criflatus,  or  blue  jay,  is  much  fmaller  than 
tne  common  jay.  The  bill  is  black  and  above  an  inch 
long:  the  head  is  creltcd  and  blue:  a  ftteak  of  the 
fides  of  the  head  and  throat  are  of  a  bluifli  white,  and 
there  is  a  fpot  of  the  fame  over  the  eye:  hind  part  of 
the  neck  and  back  is  blue  :  the  wings  and  tart  are  the 
fame;  all  the  feathers  of  the  lait,  except  the  two 
middle  ones,  tipped  with  white  ;  the  feathers  of  both 
it  and  the  wings  elegantly  barred  with  black,  and  the 
greater  coverts  and  fecond  quills  tipped  with  : 
the  breaft  is  of  a  bloffom  colour ;  the  belly  and  under 
tail-coverts  white  :  the  legs  are  dufky  brown  :  the  tail 
is  nearly  as  long  as  the  reft  of  the  bird.  The  colours 
of  the  female  aie  lefs  bright  than  thofe  of  the  male  — 
This  fpecies  is  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  North  America, 
but  not  feen  farther  north  than  the  town  of  Albany. 
It  builds  in  fwamps,  and  has  a  foft  delicate  note.  Its 
food  is  hazel-nuts,  chefnuts,  and  fuch  like,  which  it 
breaks  by  placing  between  the  feet,  and  pecking  with 
the  bill  till  the  fhell  gives  way.  It  is  alfo  very  fond  of 
maize  ;  and  being  a  gregarious  bird,  often  unites  into 
flocks  of  20,000  at  leaft,  which  alighting  on  a  field  of 
10  or  12  acres  foon  lay  wafte  the  whole:  hence  it  is 
reckoned  the  moft  deftruAive  bird  in  that  country. 
They  will  often  take  up  with  fnails  and  vermin  thro' 
nectfiity,  but  not  while  any  thing  they  like  better  is  to 
be  got  at.    They  are  not  accounted  good  to  eat. 

12.  The  canadenfis  is  in  lengih  9  inches,  and 
weighs  two  ounces.  The  bill  is  blackifh,  and  not  quite 
an  inch  long  :  the  irides  are  black  :  the  forehead  and 
throat  are  of  a  dirty  yellowifli  white  ;  the  hind  litad 
and  fides  of  blackifh  brown  :  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  are  brown ;  lieneath  pale  afh,  paleft  on  the  breaft  : 
the  quills  and  tail  are  brown,  tipped  with  white  :  tail 
is  a  little  wedged :  the  legs  and  claws  are  blackifh.  Thefe 
biids  inhabit  Canada  ;  arvd  are  frequent  near  Hudfon's 
Bay,  where  they  are  called  Wbijkijohn  and  Whijlijack. 
They  breed  early  in  the  fpring  ;  build  in  pine-trees  ; 
and  have  two,  rarely  three,  young  at  a  time.  The 
eggs  ai-e  blue.  They  are  not  gregarious.  Their  food 
is  black  mofs,  worms,  and  flefti.  They  are  very  bold 
pilfering  birds,  Healing  from  the  traveller  even  fait 
meat,  and  devouring  often  the  bait  from  the  traps  fet 
4  for 
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Corvus  for  the  martins,  as  foan  as  the  perfons  who  fet  them 
rvba-i  ^^^^  ^^^^^  backs.  They  lay  up  ftores  for  winter;  at 
which  time  they  are  ftldom  feen  unlefs  near  habita- 
tions. They  do  not  Jaear  conlinement  well.  What 
natural  note  they  have,  we  are  not  told  ;  but  they  are 
faid  to  adl  the  mocking  bird,  in  imitating  that  of 
others.  •  There  are  near  30  other  fpecies. 

CoRVUS  [Raven),  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation  of  * 
the  fouthern  hemifphere  ;  whofe  ftars  in  Ptolemy's 
Catalogue  are  7 ;  in  Tycho's  as  many ;  in  the  Britannic 
Catalogue  9. 

CoRVUs,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  military  engine,  or 
rather  gallery,  moveable  at  pleafure  by  means  of  pul- 
lies;  chiefly  ufed  in  boarding  the  enemy's  fliips  to  co- 
ver the  men.  The  conftruftion  of  the  corvus  was 
as  follows  :  They  erefted  on  the  prow  of  their  veflels 
a  round  piece  of  timber  of  about  a  foot  and  an  half 
diameter,  and  about  1 2  feet  long  :  on  the  top  of  which 
they  had  a  block  or  pulley.  Round  this  piece  of  tim- 
ber they  laid  a  llage  or  platform  of  boards,  four  feet 
broad,  and  about  1 8  feet  long,  which  was  well  framed 
and  faftened  with  iron.  The  entrance  was  long-ways, 
and  it  moved  about  on  the  above  mentioned  upright 
piece  of  timber  as  on  a  fpindle,  and  could  be  hoifted 
up  within  fix-  feet  of  the  top  :  about  this  was  a  fort 
of  parapet  knee-high,  which  was  defended  with  up- 
right bars  of  iron  fharpened  at  the  end,  and  towards 
the  top  there  was  a  ring,  by  the  help  of  which  and  a 
pulley  or  tackle,  they  raifed  or  lowered  the  engine  at 
pleafure.  With  this  moveable  gallery  they  boarded 
the  enemy's  vefTels  (when  they  did  not  oppofe  fide 
to  fide),  fometimes  on  their  bow,  and  fometimes  on 
their  ftern,  as  occafion  beft  f-  rved.  When  they  had 
grappled  the  enemy  with  thefe  iron  fpikes,  if  they 
happened  to  fwing  broadfide  to  broadfide,  then  they 
entered  from  all  parts;  but  in  cafe  they  attacked  them 
on  the  bow,  they  entered  two  and  two  by  the  help 
of  this  machine,  the  foremoll  defending  the  foreparts, 
and  thofe  that  followed  the  flanks  keeping  the  bofs 
of  their  bucklers  level  with  the  top  of  the  parapet. 

CORY  ATE  (Thomas),  a  very  extraordinary  per- 
fonage,  who  feems  to  have  made  himfelf  famous  by 
his  whimfical  extravagancies,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergy- 
man, and  born  at  Oldeombe  in  Somerfetfhire  in  1577. 
He  acquired  Greek  and  Latin  at  Oxford;  and  coming 
to  LondoUj^  was  received  into  the  houfchold  of  Heji- 
ry  prince  of  Wales.  If  Coryate  was  not  over  witty 
himfelf,  he  got  acquainted  with  the  wits  of  that  time, 
and  ferved  to  exercife  their  abilities,  having  moie  learn- 
ing than  judgment.  He  was  a  great  peripatetic :  for,  in 
1608,  he  took  a  long  journey  on  foot;  and  after  here- 
turned,  publiflied  his  travels  under  the  following  ftrange 
title,  Crudities  haflily  gobbled  up  in  Jive  months  Travels 
in  France,  Savoy,  Italy,  Rbetia,  Helvetia,  fame  parts  of 
High  Germaiiyy  and  the  Netherlands,  Lond.  161 1,  4to. 
In  161 2  he  fet  out  again  with  a  refolution  to  fpend 
ten  years  in  travelling:  he  went  firft  to Conltantinople ; 
and  after  travelling  over  a  great  part  of  the  Eaft,  died 
of  a  flux  at  Surat  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Some  of  the 
accounts  of  his  peregrinations  are  to  be  found  in  Pur- 
chas's  Pilgrimages. 

CORYBANTES,  in  antiquity,  priefts  of  Cybele, 
who  danced  and  capered  to  the  found  of  flutes"  and 
drums.    See  Crotalum. 
■Catullus,  in  his  poem  called  gives  a  beautiful 
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defcription  of  them,  reprefenting  them  as  madmen.  Coryban- 
Accordingly  Maximus  Tyrius  fays,  that  thofe  poflefled 
with  the  fpirit  of  Corybantes,  as  foon  as  they  heard  " 
the  found  of  a  flute,  were  feized  with  an  enthufiafm, 
and  lofl;  the  ufe  of  their  reafon.  And  hence  the 
Greeks  ufe  the  word  x^jpuC^^vTuv,  to  corobantize,  tofignify 
a  perfon's  being  tranfported  or  poflefled  with  a  devil. 
See  Enthusiasm. 

Some  fay  that  the  Corybantes  were  all  eunuchs  ; 
and  that  it  is  on  this  account  Catullus,  in  his  Atys, 
always  ufes  feminine  epithets  and  relatives  in  fpeaking- 
of  them.--*  ^  ^ 

Diodorus  Siculus  remarks,  that  Corybas,  fon  of  Ja- 
fon  and  Cybele,  pafling  into  Phrygia  with  his  uncle 
Dardanus,  there  inftituted  the  worfliip  of  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  and  gave  his  own  name  to  the  prieflis. 
Strabo  relates  it  as  the  opinion  of  fome,  that  the  Co- 
rybantes were  children  of  Jupiter  and  Calliope,  and 
^the  fame  with  the  Cabiri.  Others  fay  the  word  had 
its  origin  from  this,  that  the  Corybahtes  always  walked 
dancing  (if  the  expreflfion  may  be  allowed)  or  tofling 
the  head,  y~of,-jyiT<ivrit;  (iaivouv, 

CORYBANTICA,  a  feftival  held  in  Crete,  in  me- 
mory of  the  Corybantes,  who  educated  Jupiter  when 
he  was  concealed  in  that  ifland  from  his  father  Saturn 
who  would  have  devoured  him. 

CORYCEUM,  in  antiquity,  that  part  of  the  gym- 
nafium  where  people  undrefled.  It  was  otherwife  call- 
ed apodyterion.  ' 

CORYCOMACHIA,  among  the  ancients,  was  a 
fort  of  exercife  in  which  they  puflied  forwards  a  ball, 
fufpended  from  the  ceiling,  and  at  its  return  either 
caught  it  with  their  hands,  or  fuifered  it  to  meet  their 
body.  Oribafius  informs  us  it  was  recommended  for 
extenuating  too  grofs  bodies. 

CORYDALES,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants  in 
the  Fragmenta  Methodi  Naiuralis  of  Linnteas,  contain- 
ing the  following  genera,  viz.  epimedium,  hypecoum, 
leontice,  mehanthus,  pinguicula,  and  utricularia. 
CORYDALIS,  in  botany.  &ee  r  umaria. 
CORYLUS,  the  Hazle  :  A  genus  of  the  polyan- 
drla  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  50th 
ox^tx,  Amentace<e.  The  male  calyx  is  monophyllous, 
fcale-hke,  trifid,  and  uniflorous  ;  there  is  no  corolla ; 
theilamina  eight  in  number:  The  female  calyx  di- 
phyllous  and  lacerated  ;  no  corolla  ;  «wo  ftyles  ;  and 
an  egg-fliaped'  nut.  Mr  Miller  reckons  three  fpecies, 
though  other  botanifl:s  make  only  two.  T'hey  are  all 
of  the  large  flirub  kind,  hardy  and  deciduous;  and  have 
feveral  varieties  valuable  for  their  nuts,  as  alfo  for 
their  variety  in  large  wildernefles  and  fhrubbery  works. 
They  will  profper  in  almoil  any  foil  or  fituation,  and 
turn  out  to  good  account  when  growing  in  coppices 
to  cut  as  underwood,  and  as  poles  for  various  ufes,  as 
hoops,  fpars,  hurdles, -handles  to  huiliaadry  implements, 
walkmg  fticks,  fifhing  rods,  (Sec  for  which  purpofes 
they  may  be  cut  every  5th,  7th,  or  8th  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  defigned.  The 
bed  method  of  propagating  them  is  by  layers,  though 
they  may  alfo  be  raifed  from  the  nuts. 

_  The  kernels  of  the  fruit  have  a  mild,  farinaceous, 
oily  tafte,  agreeable  .to  moft  palates.    Squirrels  and 
mice  are  fond  of  them,  as  well  as  fome  birds,  fuch  a* 
jaysj  nutcrackers,  &c.    A  kind  jji  chocolate  has  been 
3  ^  prepared 
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Corymb'ife-  prepared  from  them,  and  there  are  {nftances  of  their 
having  been  formed  into  bread.  The  oil  exprefled 
from  them  is  little  inferior  to  the  oil  of  almonds  ;  and 
is  ufed  by  painters-,  and  by  chemifts,  for  receiving  and 
retaining  odours.  The  charcoal  made  of  the  wo®d  is 
ufed  by  painters  in  drawing.  Some  of  the  Highland- 
ers, where  fuperftition  is  not  totally  fubfided,  look  up- 
on the  tree  itfelf  as  unlucky  ;  but  are  glad  to  get  two 
of  the  nuts  naturally  conjoined,  which  is  a  good  opien. 
Thele  they  call  cno  chomhlakh,  and  carry  them  as  an 
efficacious  charm  againft  witclicraft. 

Evelyn  tells  us,  that  no  plant  is  more  proper  for 
thickening  of  copfes  than  the  hazle,  for  which  he  di- 
refts  the  following  expeditions  method.  Take  a  pole 
of  hazle  (afh  or  poplar  may  alfo  be  ufed),  of  20  or  30 
feet  in  length,  the  head  a  little  lopped  into  the  ground, 
giving  it  a  chop  near  the  ground  to  make  it  fuccumb ; 
this  fattened  to  the  earth  with  a  hook  or  two,  and  co- 
vered with  fome  frefh  mould  at  a  competent  depth, 
(as  gardeners  lay  their  carnations),  will  produce  a 
great  number  of  fuckers,  and  thicken  and  furnifli  a 
copfe  fpeedily. 

CORYMBIFER-^,  in  botany,  the  name  of  an  or- 
der or  divifion  of  the  compound  flowers  adopted  by 
Linnasus  after  Ray  and  Vaillant,  in  the  former  editions 
of  his  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method.  This  title  in 
the  later  editions  is  changed  for  Difco'tdea,  another 
name  borrowed  from  Ray's  Method,  bat  ufed  in  a 
fomewhat  different  fenfe. 

CORYMBIUM,  in  antiquity,  an  ornament  of  hair 
■worn  by  the  women.  Its  form  was  that  of  a  corym- 
bus. 

CoRYMBiUM,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monoga- 
Biia  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th 
order,  Compofit/e.  The  calyx  is  diphyllous,  uniflorous, 
and  prifmatical;  the  corolla  monopetalous  and  regular; 
there  is  one  woolly  feed  below  each  floret. 

CORYMBUS,  properly  fignifies  a  clufter  of  ivy 
berries.  Among  botanifts,  it  is  a  mode  of  flowering 
in  which  the  leffer  or  partial  flower-ftalks  are  produ- 
ced along  the  common  fl:alk  on  both  fides;  and,  though 
of  unequal  lengths,  rife  to  the  fame  height,  fo  as  to 
form  a  flat  and  even  furface  at  the  top-  See  Box^- 
Ky,  n°  273. 

CORYNOCARPUS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
jnonogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  a  pentaphyllous  perianthium  ; 
the  corolla  confifts  of  five  roundifli,  ereft,  and  hollow 
petals  ;  the  ftamina  five  fubulated  filaments  arifing 
from  the  bafe  of  the  petals  ;  the  antheras  are  ereft  and 
oblong ;  the  pericai  pium  a  monofpermous,  turbinat- 
clavated  nut. 

CORYPHA,  Mountain  Palm,  or  UmhrellaTree, 
in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  order  of  Palm/Zy  belong- 
ing to  the  moncecia  clafs  of  plants.  The  corolla  is 
tripetalous  ;  the  fl;amina  fix,  with  one  piftil ;  the  fruit 
a  monofpermous  plum.  There  is  only  one  fpecies, 
tfie  umbracula,  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  where 
k  is  called  codda-pana.  It  rifes  to  a  confidei-able  height, 
and  produces  at  the  top  many  large  palmated,  plaited 
leaves,  the  lobes  of  which  are  very  long,  and  are  placed 
.legularly  round  the  end  of  a  long  fpiny  footftalk,  in  a 
manner  reprefenting  a  large  umbrella.  The  flowers 
are  produced  on  a  branclied  fpadix,.  from  a  corapound 
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fpatha  or  (heath  ;  they  are  hermaphrodite,  and  each  Corytihre** 

confifts  of  one  petal,  divided  into  three  oval  parts,  and  J'^^ 
contains  fix  awl-fliaped  ftamina,  furrounding  a  fhort  ^  '.^  j 
flender  ftyle,  crowned  with  a  limple  ftigma.  The 
germen  is  nearly  round,  and  becomes  a  large  globular 
fruit  of  one  cell,  including  a  large  round  ftone.  Thefc 
plums  having  a  pleafant  flavour  are  held  in  cfteeni  by 
the  Indians. 

CORYPHiENA,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  thoracici.  The  head  is  declined 
and  truncated  ;  the  brauchioftege  membrane  has  iix 
rays ;  and  the  back-fin  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
back.  There  are  twelve  fi>ecies,  moft  of  them  natives 
of  foreign  feas.  The  moft  remarkable  are  the  blue 
-and  parrot  fiflies,  defcribed  by  Mr  Catefby. — The 
head  of  the  firrt  is  of  an  odd  ftruflure,  refembling  that 
of  the  fpermaceti  whale :  the  mouth  is  fmall,  each 
mandible  armed  with  a  fingle  row  of  even  teeth,  fo 
clofely  joined  that  they  feem  entire  bones ;  the  iris 
of  the  eye  is  red.  On  the  back  is  a  long  pliant  fin, 
fomewhat  indented  on  the  edge  ;  behind  the  gills  are 
two  fins,  one  under  the  abdomen  and  another  behind 
the  anus.  The  tail  is  forked;  and  the  whole  fifli  en- 
tirely blue.  They  are  taken  on  the  coafts  of  the  Ba- 
hama Iflands,  and  in  moft  of  the  feas  between  the 
tropics. — The  parrot-fiih  hath  a  large  mouth,  paved  as 
it  were  with  blunt  teeth,  clofely  connefted,  after  the 
manner  of  the  lupus  marinus.  _  The  body  is  covered 
with  large  green  fcales  ;  the  eyes  are  red  and  yellow  ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  head  brown,  the  lower  part  and 
the  gills  blue,  bordered  with  a  dufl<y  red  :  a  ftreak  of 
red  extends  from  the  throat  behind  the  gills,  at  the 
upper  end  of  which  is  a  bright  yellow  fpot.  The  fins 
are  five  in  number,  one  extending  almoft  the  length  of 
the  back,  of  a  bay  or  cinnamon  colour  ;  there  are  two 
behind  the  gills,  blended  with  black,  green,  and  pur- 
plifli  colours,  with  the  upper  edge  verged  with  blue  :■ 
under  the  abdomen  is  another  red  fin  verged  with 
blue :  under  the  anus  extends  another  long  narrow 
green  fin,  with  a  lift  of  red  through  the  middle  of  it : 
at  the  bafis  of  the  tail  on  each  fide  is  a  large  yellow 
fpot.  The  tail  is  large,  forked,  and  green,  with  a 
curved  red  line  running  through  the  middle  parallel 
to  the  curve,  and  ending  in  two  points.  This  fifh  is 
more  efteemed  for  beauty  than  the  delicacy  of  its 
tafte.  They  are  taken  on  the  coafts  of  Hifpaniola, 
Cuba,  and  the  Bahama  Iflands. 

CORYPHjEUS,  in  the  ancient  tragedy,  was  the 
chief  or  leader  of  the  company  that  compofed  the  cho- 
rus: (See  Chorus). — The  word  is  formed  from  the 
Greek  xoffp^,  "  tip  of  the  head."  The  coryphseus 
fpoke  for  all  the  reft,  whenever  the  chorus  took  part 
in  the  a£lion,  in  quality  of  a  perfon  of  the  drama,  du- 
ring the  courfe  of  the  acls.  Hence  coryphaeus  had 
palled  into  a  general  name  for  the  chief  or  principal 
of  any  company,  corporation,  feft,  opinion,  &c.  Thus 
Euftacius  of  Antioch  is  called  the  coryphaus  of  the 
council  of  Nice  ;  and  Cicero  calls  Zeno  the  coryphaut 
of  the  ftoics. 

CORYZA,  in  medicine,  a  catarrh  of  the  nofe.  See 

M  E  D I  CI  N  E -/n^/if  X. 

CORZOLA,  or  CuRscoLA,  an  ifland  In  the  gulph. 
of  Venice,  divided  from  Ragufa  in  Dalmatia  by  a  nar- 
row ftrait.    E.  Long.  1 8.  o.  N.  Lat.  42.  35. 

COS,  or  Coos,  (anc.  geog.},  a  noble  ifland  on  the 

coaft. 
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Co*     coaft  of  Caria,  in  the  Hither  Afia,  fifteen, miles  to  the 
II       weft  of  HalicarnafTus,  a  hundred  in  compafs,  called 

fenagc.  j^jg^Q^i^ .  hence  Thucydides  joins  both  names  to- 
gether,  Cos  Aleropis :  it  had  a  cognominal  town  Cosy 
but  originally  called  AJlypalaea,  mentioned  by  Homer; 
with  a  port  locked  or  walled  round,  (Scyfex,  Mela). 
The  ifland  was  fruitful,  and  yielded  a  generous  wine, 
(Strabo).  It  boafted  of  Hippocrates  and  Apelles  ; 
each  at  the  head  of  his  feveral  profeffion.  It  was  the 
country  of  Philetas,  an  excelknt  elegiac  poet,  who 
flourifhed  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander ;  the 
.preceptor  of  Ptolemy  Phlladelphus  :  fo  thin  and  light 
that  he  was  obliged  to  wear  lead  to  prevent  the  being 
blown  away  by  a  puff  of  wind  (Aelian,  Athenasus)  ; 
much  commended  by  Propertiug.  The  vejies  Coae, 
made  of  filk,  were  famous  for  their  finenefs  and  co- 
lour, (Horace,  Propertlus,  Tibullus).  In  the  fuburbs 
of  Cos  ftood  the  temple  of  iEfculapius,  a  noble  ftruc- 
ture,  and  extremely  rich. 

COS,  the  WHETSTONE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus 
of  vitrefcent  ftones,  confilling  of  fragments  of  an  inde- 
terminate figure,  fub-opaque,  and  granulated. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  feveral  fpecies,  feme  con- 
fifting  of  rougher,  and  others  of  fmoother,  or  even  of 
altogether  impalpable  particles  ;  and  ufed  not  only  for 
whet-Hones,  but  alfo  for  mill-ftones,  and  other  the  like 
purpofes. 

COS  TURCICA,  Turly-Jlone,  a  fpecies  of  ftones  of 
the  garnet  kind,  bclongmg  to  the  filiceous  clafs.  It 
is  of  a  dull  white,  and  often  of  an  unequal  colour; 
fome  parts  appearing  more  compa6l  than  others.  Its 
fpecific  gravity  is  2598:  it  ftrikes  fire  with  fteel,  and 
effervefces  with  acids.  Mr  Kirwan  found  that  100 
parts  of  it  contain  25  of  mild  calcareous  earth,  and  no 
iron.  Cronftedt  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  probably 
two  forts  of  ftones  known  by  this  name,  as  that  de- 
fcribcd  by  Wallerius  neither  gives  fire  with  fteel  nor 
efferwfces  with  acids.  It  is  ufed  as  a  whetftone  ;  and 
thofe  of  the  fineft  grain  are  the  beft  hones  for  the 
moft  delicate  cutting  tools,  and  even  for  razors,  Ian- 
ccts  Sec. 

COSCINOMANCY,  the  art  of  divination,  by 
means  of  a  fieve.  The  word  comes  from  nou-xjvoy,  ci- 
hrunty  "  a  fieve;"  and  f^aynia,,  divination.  The  fieve 
being  fufpended,  after  rehearfing  a  formula  of  words, 
it  is  taken  between  two  fingers  only;  and  the  names 
of  the  parties  fufpefted  repeated  :  he  at  whofe  name 
the  fieve  turns,  trembles,  or  ftiakee,  is  reputed  guilty 
of  the  evil  in  queftion. 

This  muft  be  a  very  ancient  praftice  :  Theocritus, 
in  his  third  Idyllion,  mentions  a  woman  very  fivilful  in 
it.  It  was  fometimes  alfo  practifed  by  fufpending  the 
fieve  by  a  thread,  or  fixing  it  to  the  points  of  a  palrof 
flieers,  giving  it  room  to  turn,  and  naming,  as  before, 
the  parties  fufpefted;  in  which  laft  manner  co/cinomancy 
is  ftill  pradlifed  in  fome  parts  of  England.  It  appears 
from  Theocritus,  that  it  was  not  only  ufed  to  find  out 
perfons  unknovi^n,  but  alfo  to  idifcover  the  fecrets  of 
thofe  that  were  known. 

CO-SECANT,  in  geometry,  the  fecant  of  an  arch 
which  is  the  complement  of  another  to  90°.  See 
Geometry. 

COSENAGE,  in  law,  a  writ  that  hes  whei^e  the 
trefaii,  that  is,  the  tritavus,  the  father  of  the  befail,  or 
great  grandfather,  being  feized  in  fee  at  his  death  of 
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certain  lands  or  tenements,  dies ;  Jl  flj-anger  dnters,  Coferlng 
and  abates;  then  fliall  his 'heir  have  this  writ  of  cofe-  ^^^^1^,,^^ 
nage ;  the  form  of  which  fee  In  Fitzh.  Nat.  Br.  fol.  221.  "i;"te?'°' 

COSENING,  in  law,  an  offence  whereby  any  i  ,j 

thing  is  done  deceitfully,  in  or  out  of  contracts,  which 
cannot  be  fitly  termed  by  any  efpecial  name.  .  In  the 
civil  law  it  is  called JleUioriatus.    See  Stellionate. 

COSENZA,  the  capital  of  the  Hither  Calabria,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  E.  Long.  16.  35.  N.  Lat. 
39.  15.    It  is  an  archbiftiop's  fee. 

COSHERING,  in  the  feudal  cuftoms,  a  kind  of 
right  of  the  lords  to  lie  and  feaft  themfelves  and  theif* 
followers  at  their  tenants  houfes.  The  word  co(herivg 
may  perhaps  be  derived  from  the  old  Enghfii  word 
cojhe^  a  cot  or  cottage. 

CO- SINE,  in  trigonometry,  the  fine  of  an  arch 
which  is  the  complement  of  another  to  90°.  Sec 
Geometry. 

COSMETIC,  in  phyfic  ,  any  medicine  or  prepara- 
tion which  renders  the  Hcin  foft  and  white,  or  helps  to 
beautify  and  improve  the  complexion  ;  as  lip-falves, 
cold  creams,  cerufs,  &c. 

COSMICAL,  a  term  in  aftronomy,  expreffing  one 
of  the  poetical  rifings  of  a  ftar  :  thus  a  ftar  is  faid  to 
rife  cofmically  when  it  rifes  with  the  fun,  or  with  that 
point  of  the  ecliptic  in  which  the  fun  is  at  that  time  : 
and  the  cofmical  fetting  is  when  a  ftar  fets  in  the  weft 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  fun  rifes  in  the  eaft. 

COSMOGONY,  in  phyfics,  fignlfies  the  fcience  of 
the  formation  of  the  univerfe.  It  is  formed  of  "to-^^or, 
the  luorld,  and  y^v^j^i /,  J  am  born. 

In  our  conjeftures  about  the  formation  of  the  world 
there  are  two  principles  which  we  ought  never  to  lofc 
fight  of.  I .  That  of  creation  ;  for  certainly  matter 
could  not  give  itfelf  exiftence,  it  muft  have  received  it. 
2.  That  Ota  Supreme  Intelligence  direfting  this  creation, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  matter,  in  confe-' 
quence  of  which  this  world  was  formed.  See  Crea- 
tion and  Earth. 

COSMOGRAPHY,  the  defcription  of  the  world  ; 
or  the  art  which  teaches  the  conftruftion,  figure,  dif- 
pofition,  and  relation  of  all  the  parts  of  the  world,  with 
the  manner  of  reprefenting  them  on  a  plane.  The  word 
comes  from  ^o<rf/.oi,  <world,  and  yf«f(--,  I defcribe. 

Cofmography  confifts  chiefly  of  two  pails.  AJlrO' 
noffTy,  which  fhows  the  ftruilure  of  the  heavens,  and 
the  difpofition  of  the  ftars ;  and  Geography.,  which 
ftiows  thofe  of  the  earth. 

COSMOLABE  (from  xocr^af,  tujorld,  arid  x^^^Cavi-j  / 
tale),  an  ancient  mathematical  inftrument,  ferving  to 
meafure  diftances,  both  in  the  heavens  and  on  earth. 
The  cofmolahe  is  in  great  meafure  the  fame  with  thft 
aftrolabe.  It  Is  alfo  called  pentacofm,  or  the  univerfat 
injlrument,  by  L.  Morgard,  in  a  treatlfe  written  ex- 
prefsly  Upon  it,  printed  In  161 2. 

COSMOLOGY  (from  ■"-""f,  ivorld,  and  '"V"?-  dif-  ' 
courfe) ,  the  fcienceof  the  world  in  general.  ThisWolfius 
calls  general,  or  tranfcendental  cofmology,  and  has  written 
a  treatlfe  on  the  fubjeft,  wherein  he  endeavours  to  ex- 
plain how  the  world  arifes  from  fimple  fubftances;  and 
treats  of  the  general  principles  of  the  modifications  of 
material  things,  of  the  elements  of  bodies,  of  the  laws 
of  motion,  of  the  perfeftlon  of  the  woild,  and  of  the 
order  and  coiirfe  of  nature. 

COSMOPOLITE,  or  Cosmopolitan,  a  term 
3  P  2  feme- 
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Coffacks.  fomctimes  ufed  to  fignify  a  perfon  who  has  no  fixed 
"'  *  living  or  place  of  abode,  or  a  man  who  is  a  ftranger  no- 
where. The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  itou-^c^, 
*'  world,"  and  ^''^'f)  "city." — One  of  the  ancient 
philofophers  being  Interrogated  what  countryman  he 
was?  anfwered,  he  was  a  cofmopoUte,  1.  e.  an  inhabi- 
tant or  citizen  of  the  world. 

COSSACKS,  a  name  given  to  the  people  Inhabiting 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  Nieper  and  Don,  near  the 
Black  Sea  and  borders  of  Turky.  The  word  implies 
irregular  troops  of  horfe.  Thefe  people  are  divided 
into  European  and  Afiatlc  Coffacks.  The  firft  con- 
■fift  of  the  Zaporog,  who  dwell  below  the  cataradl  of 
the  Dnieper,  fome  on  the  fide  next  to  Ruflia,  and 
others  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  that  river  ;  the  Lower 
and  Upper  Coffacks  ;  the  Blelogorod  Coffacks  ;  and  a 
part  of  the  Don  Coffacks.  The  Afiatic  Coffacks  are 
compofed  of  the  reff  of  the  Don  Coffacks,  the  Grebin 
Coffacks,  the  Yaik  Coffacks,  and  the  Weftern  Cal- 
muks,  who  retiring  from  thofe  that  inhabited  the 
fouth  borders  of  Siberia  under  Yaiukl  Can,  fettled 
upon  the  Wolga,  and  are  dependent  upon  Ruffia. 

The  Coffacks  were  known  by  that  name  ever  fince 
the  948th  year  of  Chrlft.  They  dwelt  upon  mount 
Caucafus,  in  the  place  now  called  Cabardy;  and  were 
reduced  to  the  Ruffian  dominion  by  prince  Mftiflaw 
in  the  year  1021.  Many  Ruffians,  Poles,  and  others, 
who  could  not  live  at  home,  have,  at  different  times, 
been  admitted  among  the  Coffacks  ;  but  the  latter, 
abftrafted  from  thefe  fugitives,  muff  have  been  an  an- 
cient and  well  governed  nation. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  i-6th  century,  the 
Zaporog  Coffacks  fixed  their  habitations  on  the  fpa- 
clous  plains  that  extend  along  the  banks  of  the  Dnie- 
per. They  had  undergone  confiderable  hardffiips  from 
the  Incurffons  of  the  Tartars,  for  which  they  after- 
wards found  means  to  avenge  themfelves  in  an  ample 
manner.  The  Poles  being  fenfible  how  ferviceable  the 
Coffacks  might  be  in  defending  them  from  the  ravages 
of  the  Tartars,  and  even  of  the  Ruffians,  propofed  to 
them  terms  of  alliance.  In  1562,  they  folemnly  took 
them  under  their  protection,  and  engaged  to  pay  them 
an  annual  fubfidy ;  in  return  for  which,  the  Coffacks 
were  to  keep  on  foot  a  fufficient  body  of  troops  for 
the  defence  of  the  Polifh  dominions.  With  a  view  to 
bind  them  ftill  more  ftrongly  by  ties  of  intereft,  the 
Poles  gave  them  the  whole  country  between  the  rivers 
Dnieper  and  Neifter,  and  the  borders  of  Tartary. 
The  Coffacks  applied  themfelves  with  great  induftry 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  fertile  fpot ;  fo  that  in  a  ftiort 
time  it  was  interfperfed  with  large  towais  and  hand- 
fome  villages.  Befides  they  continually  haraffcd  the 
Turks,  and  did  them  great  damage  by  their  incur- 
fions  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  latter  from  pur- 
fuing  them,  or  making  reprifals,  they  poffeffed  them- 
felves of  feveral  fmzill  Iflands  in  the  Dnieper,  where 
they  kept  their  magazines,  &c.  The  hettman,  or 
general  of  the  Coffacks,  was  not  in  the  leaft  fubordinate 
to  the  field-marftial  of  Poland  ;  but  a£led  in  concert 
with  him  as  an  ally,  and  not  as  a  fubjeil  of  that  re- 
public. But  this  alliance,  though  of  fuch  manifeft 
advantage  to  both  parties,  was  not  of  long  duration. 
The  Poles,  feeing  the  vail  improvements  made  by  the 
Coffacks  in  the  country  they  had  given  up  to  them, 
became:  envious  of  them,  aad  adtually^made  an  attempt 
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to  bring  them  into  fubjedlion,  as  we  have  feen  In  the  CofTacIa. 
hlftory  of  Poland.  In  1648  the  Coffacks  gained  great  — v — - 
advantages  over  them,  and  next  year  came  to  an  ac- 
commodation, in  which  they  not  only  preferved  their 
old  immunities,  but  obtained  additional  privileges. 
The  refult  of  all  was,  that  thefe  Coffacks  remained 
under  the  protedion  of  Ruffia ;  and  as  their  former 
country  was  entirely  laid  wafte  in  the  late  wars,  they 
fettled  in  the  Ruffian  Ukraine,  upon  receiving  formal 
affurances  from  the  court  of  Ruffia,  that  no  alteration  ~ 
fhould  be  made  in  their  political  conftitution,  and  that 
no  taxes  whatever  fhoidd  be  laid  upon  them.  The 
Coffacks,  on  the  other  hand,-'were  always  to  ke^p  in 
readlnefs  a  good  body  of  troops  for  the  fervice  of 
Ruffia  :  but  in  the  year  1 708  Mazeppa,  their  hettman 
or  chief,  went  over  from  the  Ruffians  to  the  Swedes ; 
upon  which  Peter  I.  refolved  to  prevent  fuch  revolts 
for  the  future.  To  this  end,  after  the  battle  of  Pul- 
towa,  he  fent  a  ftrong  detachment  into  the'above  men- 
tioned little  iflands  in  the  Dnieper,  whither  the  Cof- 
facks had  fled,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  all 
their  effeds  ;  and  ordered  them  all  to  be  put  to  the 
fword  without  diftinaion,  and  the  plunder  to  be  di- 
vided among  ,  his  foldiers.  He  hkewife  fent  a  great 
number  of  men  into  their  country,  and  caufed  feveral 
thoufands  of  the  Coffacks  to  be  carried  to  the  coafts 
of  the  Baltic,  where  they  were  put  to  all  forts  of  hard 
labour;  by  which  means  he  in  a  manner  extirpated  the 
whole  nation. 

What  dlftinguifhes  the  Zaporog  Coffacks  from  all 
other  people  is,  that  they  never  fuffer  any  women  in 
their  fettlements,  as  the  Amazons  at  e  faid  not  to  have 
fuffered  any  men  among  them.  The  women  of  thefe 
Coffacks  hve  in  other  iflands  of  the  Dnieper.  They 
never  marry,  nor  have  any  family  :  all  their  male  chil- 
dren are  inrolled  as  foldiers,  and  the  females  are  left 
with  their  mothers.  The  brother  often  has  children 
by  his  fitter,  and  the  father  by  his  daughter.  They 
know  no  laws  but  thofe  which  cuftom  has  Introduced, 
founded  on  their  natural  wants ;  though  they  have 
among  them  fome  prielts  of  the  Greek  perfuafion. 
They  ferve  in  the  armies  as  irregulars ;  and  woe  to 
thofe  who  fail  into  their  hands. 

The  country  of  thefe  Coffacks,  who  are  an  affem- 
blage  of  ancient  Roxelans,  Sarmatians,  and  Tartars,  is 
called  the  Ocraine  or  Ukraine.  It  lies  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  Ruffia  and  Poland,  Little  Tartary,  and  Turky, 
and  was  anciently  a  part  of  Scythia.  By  virtue  of  the 
lall  treaty  fettled  between  Ruffia  and  Poland,  in  1693,, 
the  latter  remains  in  poffeffion  of  all  that  part  of  the 
Ukraine  which  is  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Dnie-- 
per,  and  is  now  but  poorly  cultivated.  That  on  the 
eatt  fide,  inhabited  by  the  Coffacks,  is  in  a  much  bet- 
ter condition,  and  extends  about  two  hundred  and; 
fixty  miles  in  length,  and  as  many  in  breadth.  It  is- 
one  continued  fertile  plain,  watered  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  fine  rivers,  diverfified  with  pleafant  woods,  and 
yields  fuch  plenty  of  all  forts  of  grain,  pulfe,  tobacco,, 
honey,  and  wax,  as  to  fupply  a  great  part  of  the  Ruf- 
fian empire  with  thofe  commodities.  Its  paftures  are 
excetding  rich,  and  its  cattle  very  large  ;  but  the  in- 
habitants are  greatly  plagued  by  locults,  which  Infefl 
this  fine  country.  ^The  houfes  in  the  Ukraine  are, 
like  thofe  of  the  Ruffians,  moftly  built  with  tim- 
ber. 

The 
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Qoffacks.  The  Coflacks  are  tall  and  well  made,  generally  hawk- 
--—y-^'  nofed,  and  of  a  good  mien.  They  are  hardy,  vigorous, 
brave,  and  extremely  jealous  of  wh^t  is  moil  valuable 
in  life,  their  liberty;  fickle  and  wavering,  but  fociable, 
cheerful,  and  fprightly.  They  are  a  very  powerful 
people,  and  their  forces  confift  wholly  of  cavalry. 
Their  dialed  is  a  compound  of  the  Polifli  and  Ruffian 
language  ;  but  the  latter  is  the  moft  predominant. 
They  were  formerly  Pagans  or  Mahometans  ;  but  upon 
their  entering  into  the  PoHfli  fervice,  they  were  bap- 
tized Chriftians  of  the  Romifh  communion  ;  and  now 
that  they  belong  to  Ruffia,  they  profefs  themfelves 
members  of  the  Greek  church. 

Each  of  their  towns,  with  the  diftrid  belonging 
to  it,  is  governed  by  an  ofhcer  called  ettomann  or  at- 
tamann. 

The  Don-Coffacks,  fo  called  from  their  refidence 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Don,  greatly  referable 
thofe  already  defcribed.  In  the  year  1559,  when  the 
czar  Iwan  Bafilowitz  waa  emperor  of  Rulfia,  they  vo- 
luntarily put  themfelves  under  his  proteftion,  and  are 
at  this  time  on  a  pretty  equal  footing  with  the  other 
Ruffian  fubjedts.  They  have  feveral  towns  and  vil- 
lages upon  the  banks  of  the  Don  ;  but  are  prevented 
from  extending  themfelves  farther  up  the  country,  by 
the  fcarcity  of  frefh  water  and  wood  in  many  places. 
Their  chief  fupport  is  grazing  and  agriculture,  and  oc- 
cafionally  robbing  and  plundering,  for  which  they 
wane  neither  capacity  nor  inclination.  Every  town  is 
governed  by  a  magiftrate  called  tamann  ;  and  the  ta- 
manns,  with  their  towns,  are  under  the  jurifdidion  of^ 
two  ottomanns,  who  refide  at  Tfherkaflcy.  The  troops 
of  thefe  Coffacks  likewife  confifb  entirely  of  cavalry. 
In  this  country  all  the  towns  and  villages  are  fortified 
and  encompalTed  with  palifades,  to  defend  them  againll 
the  incurfions  of  the  Calmucs  and  Kuban  Tartars,  with 
whom  they  are  continually  at  war.  The  Coffacks,  in 
general,  are  of  great  fervice  to  garrifon  towns  by  way 
of  defence,  or  to  purfue  an  enemy  ;  but  are  not  fo 
good  at  regular  attacks. 

The  Sietfh  Coflacks,  who  are  alfo  called  Ha'ulamacks., 
have  their  particular  hettman.  They  inhabit  the  Ruf- 
fian, Polifii,  and  Turkifii  dominions,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Dnieper. 

The  Yaik  Coffacks  dwell  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
river  Yaik  ;  and  upon  the  fuccefs  of  the  Ruffian  arms 
in  the  kingdom  of  Attracan,  voluntarily  fubmitted  to 
them.  In  ftature  they  greatly  referable  the  other  Cof- 
facks ;  though  by  their  boorifli  manner  of  living,  and 
intermarriages  with  the  Tartars,  they  have  not  the 
ftiape  and  air  peculiar  to  the  reft  of  their  countrymen. 
Their  natural  difpofitions  and  cuftoms  are,  however, 
nearly  the  fame.  Hufbandry,  fiiliing,  and  feeding  of 
cattle,  are  their  principal  employments  ;  and,  like  the 
other  tribes,  they  let  flip  no  opportunity  of  making 
depredations  on  their  neighbours.  Their  continual 
wars  with  the  Kara-Kalpacs  and  the  Kafatfliaia-Horda 
oblige  them  to  keep  thbir  towns  and  villages  in  a  ftate 
of  defence.  They  are  indeed  fubjed  to  Ruffian  wai- 
wodes,  to  whom  they  pay  an  annual  tribute  in  corn, 
wax  honey,  and  cattle  ;  but  they  have  alfo  their  par- 
ticular chiefs,  who  govern  them  according  to  their  an- 
cient cufl;oms.  Though  the  generahty  of  the  Yaik 
CoflTacks  profefs  the  Greek  religion,  yet  a  great  many 
r^lids  of  Mahometanifm  and  Paganifpn  are  ftill  found 
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among  them.    Being  naturaUy  bold  and  hardy,  they  Coffc 
make  excellent  foldii^rs  ;  and  they  are  not  fo  turbulent  qJ^^^^^ 
as  the  other  Coffacks.    They  live  entirely  at  peace       ^    '  f 
with  the  Calmuks  and  their  other  neighbours,  and 
even  maintain  a  commercial  intercourfe  with  them. 

COSSE  DE  Geniste,  an  order  of  knighthood  in- 
ftituted  in  1234,  by  Louis  IX.  at  his  marriage  with 
Margaret  of  Provence.  The  motto  on  the  collar  of 
this  order  was,  exaltat  hutnUis. 

COSSET,  among  farmers,  a  colt,  calf,  or  lamb, 
brought  xip  by  hand  without  the  dam. 

COSTA  (Chrifl:opher  a),  a  celebrated  botanift  of 
the  1 6th  century,  was  born  in  Africa,  of  a  Port^guefe  ' 
father,  and  went  into  Afia  to  perfed  himfelf  in  the 
knowledge  of  fimples,  where  he  was  taken  prifoner, 
but  found  means  to  make  his  efcape,  and  after  feveral 
voyages,  pradifed  phyfic  at  Bourgos.    He  wrote, 

I.  ATreatife  on  Indian  Drugs  and  Medicines.  2.  His 
Voyages  to  the  Indies.  3.  A  book  in-  praife  of  Wo- 
men ;  and  other  works. 

COSTAL,  an  appellation  given  by  anatomifts  to  fe- 
veral parts  belonging  to  the  fides  :  thus  we  meet  with, 
coftal  mufcles,  vertebras,  &c. 

COSTANZO  (Angelodi),  an  Italian  hifl:orian  andi 
poet,  lord  of  Catalupo,  was  borrt  in  1^07,  of  a  noble- 
and  ancient  family  of  Naples,  and  died  about  1591. 
He  wrote,  1.  A  Hiftory  of  Naples,  from  1250  to 
1489  ;  the  beft  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Aquila,  in 
1582,  in  folio,  very  fcarce.  2.  Italian  Poems,  which 
are  efteemed,  and  have  had  feveral  editions* 

COSTA-RiccA,  a  province  of  North  America  in 
New  Spain,  and  in  the  audience  of  Guatimala,  bound- 
ed on  the  north-eaft  by  the  northern  ocean,  on  the 
fouth-weft  by  the  fouth  fea,  on  the  north-wefl;  by  Ni- 
caragua, and  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  Veragua.  The  foil 
is  not  very  fertile,  though  there  is  plenty  of  battle. 
Carthage  is  the  capital  town. 

COSTARD  (George),  a  clergyman  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  author  of  feveral  learned  works,  was 
born  about  the  year  1710.  He  was  educated  at  Wad-- 
ham  College,  Oxford  ;  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.- 
in  1733.  The  firfl;  ecclefiaftical  fituation  in  which  he 
was  placed  was  that  of  curate  of  Iflip  in  Oxfordfllire.- 
In  1747  he  pubHflied,  in  8vo,  Some  Obfervations  tend- 
ing to  illuftrate  the  Book  of  Job.  In  1750  he  pub- 
Hfhed  Two  Differtations  :  I.  On  the  meaning  of  the- 
Word  Ke/t(a/j,  mentioned  in  Job,  chap.' xhi.  ver.  ii.- 

II.  On  the  Signification  of  the  Word  Hermes.  In  1  752: 
he  publifhed,  in  8vo,  at  Oxford,  D'ljferlat'mm II.  Cvitico- 
Sacra,  quorum  prima  explicatur  E%ek.  xiii.  1 8.  Altera  vero^. 
2  Reg.  X.  22.    In  1755  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr  Birch,, 
which  is  preferved  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum,  refpeding  the 
meaning  of  the  phrafe fphara  barbar'ica.  Some  time  after 
thisheundertookto  pubhflxafecond  edition  of  Dr  Hyde's- 
Hifloria  Religionis  'veterum  Perfurim,  eorumqite  Magorum;- 
and  which  was  accordingly  printed,  under  his  infpec- 
tion,  and  with  his  corredions,  at  the  Clarendon  Prefs 
at  Oxford,  in  4to,  in  1760.    Mr  Coftard's  extenfive.' 
learning  having  now  recommended  him  to  the  notice: 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Northington,  he  obtained,  by  the- 
favour  of  that  nobleman,  in  June  1764,  the  vicarage 
of  Twickenham  in  Middlefex  ;  in  which  fituation  he- 
continued  till  his  death.     In  1767  he  pubfiflied,  in  one 
volume  quarto,  The  Hiftory  of  Aflronoray,  with  itss 
application  to  Geography,  Hiftory,  aiid  Chronology;; 
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loccafionallf  exemplified  by  the  Globes.  This  work 
was  chiefly  intended  for  the  ufe  of  ftudents,  and  con- 
tains a  full  and  dillind  view  of  the  feveral  improve- 
ments made  in  geography  and  aftronomy.  Mr  Coftard 
has  fhown,  "  by  a  gradual  deduftion,  at  what  time,  and 
by  whom,  the  principal  difcoveries  have  been  made  in 
geography  and  aftronomy  ;  how  each  difcovery  has 
paved  the  way  to  what  followed;  and  by. what  eafy 
ileps,  through  the  revolution  of  fo  many  ages,  thefe 
very  ufeful  fciences  have  advanced  towards  their  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  perfedion."  In  1778  he  publiftied,  in  8vo, 
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COT  A  (Rodriguez),  a  Spanlfh  poet  in  the  l<5th 
century,  was  the  author  of  the  Tragi-comedia  de  Cal'ijla 
y  Mdibeoy  which  has  been  tranflated  into  Latin  by 
Gafpar  Barthius,  and  into  French  by  James  de  La- 
vardin.  The  Spaniards  fet  a  great  value  on  this  per- 
formance. 

CO-TANGENT,  the  tangent  of  an  arch  whrch  is 
the  complement  of  another  to  90°.  See  Geometry. 

COTBUS,  a  town  of  Germany  in  Lower  Luface. 
It  is  a  ftrong  important  place,  and  has  been  fubjeCl  to 
the  king  of  Prulfia  ever  fince  the  year  1645.  is 


A  Letter  to  Nathaniel  Braffey  Halhead,  Efq;  contain-  feated  on  the  river  Spree,  60  miles  fouth-by-eaft  of 

ing  fome  Remarks  on  his  Preface  to  the  Code  of  Gentoo  Berlin,  and  55  fouth-eaft  of  Wirtemberg.    Here  arc 

Laws.    This  appears  to  have  been  the  laft  of  his  pub-  a  great  number  of  French  Proteftants,  who  have  intro- 

It  contains  fome  criticifms  which  were  in-  duced  manufaftm-es;  and  this  place  is  noted  for  excel- 


lications 

tended  to  invalidate  the  opinion  which  Mr  Halhead  had 
conceived  concerning  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Gentoo 
laws ;  and  fome  arguments  againft  a  notion  which  had 
teen  adopted  by  feveral  writers,  drawn  from  the  obfer- 
vation  of  natural  phenomena,  that  the  world  is  far  more 
ancient  than  it  is  reprefented  to  be  by  the  Hebrew 
chronology.  Mr  Coftard  died  on  the  loth  of  January 
1782.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  learning,  and  emi- 
nently flcilled  in  Grecian  and  oriental  hterature.  His 
private  charafter  was  amiable,  and  he  was  much  re- 
fpefted  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived  for  his 
humanity  and  benevolence. —  Befides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  wrote  fome  others ;  and  was  alfo  the 


lent  beer,  pitch,  and  the  cultivation  of  flax.  E.  Long. 
15.  29.  N.  Lat.  51.  40. 

COTE,  a  term  ufed  In  courfing,  to  exprefs  the  ad- 
vantage one  greyhound  has  over  another  when  he  runs 
by  the  fide  of  it,  and,  putting  before  it,  gives  the  hare 
a  turn.    See  Coursing. 

CoTE-Gare,  a  kind  of  refufe  wool,  fo  clung  or  clot- 
ted together  that  it  cannot  be  pulled  afunder.  By 
13  Rich.  «I1.  ftat.  I.  c.  9.  it  is  provided,  that  neither 
denizen  or  foreigner  make  any  other  refufe  of  wools 
but  cote-gare  and  villein.  So  the  printed  ftatute  has 
it ;  but  in  the  parliamtnt-roll  of  that  year  it  is  cod-land 
^nd  villein.    Cot,  or  cote,  fignifies  as  much  as  cottage 


author  of  learned  papers,  infeited  in  the  Philofophical  in  many  places,  and  was  fo  ufed  by  the  Saxons  accord 
Tranfaftions,  on  aftronomical  and  chronological  fub-    ing  to  Verftegan 


jcfts. 

COSTIVENESS,  a  preternatural  detention  of  the 
feces,  with  an  unufual  drynefs  and  hardnefs  thereof, 
and  thence  a  fupprelTion  of  their  evacuation.  See  (the 
Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 


COTELERIUS  (John  Baptift),  fellow  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  king's  Greek  profefTor,  was  born  at  Nif- 
mes  in  Languedoc  in  1627.  He  made  a  coUeftion  of 
the  fathers  who  lived  in  the  apoftolic  age,  which  he 
pubUflied  at  Paris  in  two  volunies  folio  in  1672;  all 
COSTMARY,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpecies  of   reviewed  and  corredlcd  from  feveral  MSS.  with  a  Latin 


tanfy.    See  Tanacetum. 

COSTS,  in  law,  imply  the  cxpences  of  a  fuit  reco- 
vered by  the  plaintiff,  together  with  damages.  Cofts 
were  not  allowed  by  the  common  law,  the  amerce- 
ment of  the  vanquiflied  party  being  his  only  punifh- 
ment  ;  but  they  are  given  by  ftatute^*.  Cofts  are  al- 
lowed in  chancery  for  falling  to  make  anfwer  to  a  bill 
exhibited,  or  making  an  infufficient  anfwer  :  and  if  a 
firft  anfwer  be  certitied  by  a  mafter  to  be  infufiicient, 
the  defendant  is  to  pay  40  s.  ;  3I.  for  a  fecond  infuffi- 
cient anfwer  ;  4I.  for  a  third,  &c.  But  if  the  anfwer 
be  reported  good,  the  plaintiff  fhall  pay  the  defendant 
40  s.  cofts. 

COSTUME,  a  rule  or  precept  in  painting,  by  which 
the  artift  is  enjoined  to  make  every  perfon  and  thing 
fuftain  Its  proper  charafter,  and  not  only  obferve  the 
ftory,  but  the  circumftances,  the  fcene  of  aftion,  the 
country  or  place,  and  take  care  that  the  habits,  arms, 
manners,  proportions,  and  the  like,  exaftly  corre- 
fpond. 

COSTUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  In  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  eighth  or- 
der, Scitaminea.  The  corolla  is  interior,  inflated,  and 
ringent,  with  the  under  Hp  trifid.  There  is  but  one 
fpecies,  viz.  the  arabicus,  a  native  of  the  Indies.  The 
root  was  formerly  in  fome  tflecm  as  an  attenuant,  and 
ferviceable  in  venereal  complaints;  but  it  is  now  rarely 
prefcribed  or  mtt  with  in  the  Ihops. 


tranflation  and  notes.  He  alfo  publlflied  Monuinenta 
Ecckfids  Graca,  in  3  vols ;  being  a  collcfkion  of  Greek 
trafts  out  of  the  king's  and  M.  Colbert's  libraries,  and 
which  had  never  been  publllhed  before  :  to  thefe  he 
added  a  Latin  tranflation  and  notes.  He  intended  a 
farther  profecution  of  this  work ;  but  his  intenfe  ftu- 
dles  broke  his  conftitutlon,  and  deprived  him  of  hfe 
in  1686.  Befides  his  great  flcill  in  languages  and  ec- 
clefiaftical  antiquities,  Cotelerius  was  remarkable  for 
his  probity  and  candour. 

COTERELLUS.  Cotarius,  and  coterellus,  accord- 
ing to  Spelman  and  Du  Frefne,  are  fervile  tenants ; 
-but  in  £)oomfday  and  other  ancient  MSS.  there  ap- 
pears a  dIftin£lion,  as  well  In  their  tenure  and  quality 
as  in  their  name  :  for  the  cotarius  hath  a  free  foccage 
tenure,  and  paid  a  ftated  firm  or  rent  in  provlfions  or 
money,  with  fome  occafional  cuftomary  fervices;  where- 
as the  coterellus  feems  to  have  held  In  mere  villenage, 
and  his  perfon,  Iflue,  and  goods,  were  difpofable  at 
the  pleafure  of  the  lord. 

COTERIE,  a  term  adopted  from  the  French  tra- 
ding affoclations  or  partnerfhips,  where  each  perfon 
advances  his  quota  of  ftock  and  receives  his  proportion 
of  gain  ;  and  which  retains  Its  original  meaning  when 
applied  to  little  affernbHes  or  companies  ^ffoclated  for 
mirth  and  good  humour,  where  each  one  furniflies  hia 
quota  of  pleafantry.  Here  they  coin  new  words  not  un- 
derftood  elfewhere,  but  which  it  becomes  faflilonablc 
for  others  to  ufe  j  and  they  are  thought  ridiculous  who 
2  are 
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are"  ignorant  of  them.  It  has  been  ufed  of  late  to  fig- 
nify  a  club  of  ladies. 

COTES  (Roger),  an  excellent  mathematician  of 
the  1 8th  century.  He  early  difcoveretl  an  inclination 
to  the  mathematics  ;  and  at  1 7  years  of  age  was  ad- 
mitted a  penfioner  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In 
1 706  he  -w  a's  appointed  profeffor  of  aftronomy  in  the 
profefTorfliip  founded  by  Dr  Plume  archdeacon  of  Ro- 
chefter,  being  chofen  the  firft  in  that  chair  for  his  great 
merit  and  learning.  In  the  year  1713,  at  the  requeft 
of  l)r  Richard  Bentley,  he  pubUihed  at  Cambridge, 
in  4to,  a  fecond  edition  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Princi- 
pia,  with  all  the  improvements  which  the  author  had 
annexed  thereto  ;  to  which  he  prefixed  an  excellent 
Preface.  He  prepared  feveral  ufeful  books  for  the 
public  ;  and  wrote  A  Dtfcription  of  the  great  Meteor 
which  appeared  on  the  6th  of  March  1716,  pubhflxed 
in  the  Philoiophical  Tranlattions.  He  Hved  but  a 
little  while  to  cany  on  the  difcourfes  for  which  he 
was  eminently  qualified  ;  dying  in  the  prime  of  his 
age  in  17 16,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  the  lovers  of 
the  fciences. 

COTESWOLD,  feveral  flieep-cotes,  and  fheep 
feeding  on  hills.  It  comes  from  the  Saxon  cote^  i.  e. 
cafa,  "  a  cottage,"  zwd. tuold,  "  a  place  where  there  is 
no  wood." 

COTHURNUS,  Buskin,  a  very  high  fhoe  or 
patten  raifed  on  foals  of  cork,  wore  by  the  ancient  ac- 
tors in  tragedy  to  make  them  appear  taller  and  more 
like  the  heroes  they  reprefented  ;  moft  of  whom  were 
fuppofed'to  be  giants.  It  covered  the  greateft  part  of 
the  leg,  and  was  tied  beneath  the  knee.  iEfchylus  is 
faid  to  have  invented  the  cothurnus.    See  Buskin. 

COTICE  ,  or  Cotise',  in  heraldry,  is  the  fourth 
part  of  the  bend  ;  which  with  us  is  feldom  or  ever 
borne  but  in  couples,  with  a  bend  between  them  : 
whence  probably  the  name  ;  from  the  French  cote, 
**  fide;"  they  being  borne,  as  it  were,  a-fide  of  the 
bend. — A  bend  thus  bordered  is  faid  to,  be  cotifed.,  cotice. 
He  bears  fable  on  a  bend  cotifed  argent  three  cinque- 
foils. 

COTILLON,  the  name  of  a  well-known  briflc 
dance,  in  which  eight  perfons  are  employed.  The  term 
18  PVcnch,  and  fignifies  an  under-petticoat. 

COTRONE,  a  town  in  the  Hither  Calabria,  {land- 
ing on  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Croton,  though  not  oc- 
cupying the  fame  extent  of  ground:  (See  Croton). 
It  is  fortified  with  fingk  walls,  and  a  caftle  erefted  by 
Charles  V.  Its  private  buildings  are  p«or  and  fordid, 
the  -ftrcets  4ifmal  and  narrow.  Cheefe  and  corn  are 
the  principle  commodities.  For  the  ftowage  of  corn, 
there  are  ranges  of  granaries  in  the  fuburbs  ;  and  the 
annual  export  is  about  200,000  tomoti.  The  cheefe 
is  tolerably  good ;  but  has  a  great  deal  of  that  hot 
acrid  tafte  fo  common  to  all  cheefe  made  with  goats 
milk.  The  wine  Is  not  unpleafant,  and  appears  fuf- 
ceptlble  of  Improvement  by  better  management  In  the 
making  and  keeping. 

COTT,  a  particular  fort  of  bed -frame,  fufpended 
from  the  beams  of  a  fliip  for  the  officers  to  lleep  In 
between  the  decks.  This  contrivance  is  nmch  more 
convenient  at  fea  than  either  the  hammocks  or  fixed 
cabins  ;  being  a  large  piece  of  canvas  fewed  into  the 
form  of  a  cheft,  about  fix  feet  long,  one  foot  deep, 
and  from  two  to  three  feet  wide.    It  is  extended  by  a 


fquare  wooden  frame  with  a  canvas  bottom,  equal  to 
its  length  and  breadth,  to  retain  it  in  an  horizontal  ^ 
pofition. 

COTTAGE,  CoTtAGiuM,  is  properly  a  little 
houfc  for  habitation  without  lands  belonging  to  It 
ftat.  4.  Edw.  I.  But  by  a  later  ftatiite,  31  Eliz.  c.  7. 
no  man  may  build  a  cottage  unlefs  he  lay  four  acres  of 
land  thereto  ;  except  it  be  in  market-towns  or  cities, 
or  within  a  mile  of  the  fea,  or  for  the  habitation  of 
labourers  In  mines,  failors,  forefters,  fliepherds,  &c. 
and  cottages  erefted  by  order  of  juilices  of  peace  for 
poor  impotent  people  are  excepted  out  of  the  ftatute. 
The  four  acres  of  land  to  make  It  a  cottage  within  the 
law  are  to  be  freehold,  and  land  of  Inheritance  ;  and 
four  acres  holden  by  copy,  or  for  life  or  lives,  or  for 
any  number  of  years,  will  not  be  fulFicIent  to  make  a 
lawful  cottage. 

COTTON,  in  commerce,  a  foft  downy  fubftance 
found  on  the  goffyplum,  or  cotton-tree.    See  Gossy- 

PIUM. 

Cotton  is  feparated  from  the  feeds  of  the  plant  by 
a  mill,  and  then  fpun  and  prepared  for  all  forts  of  fine 
works,  as  ilockings,  waiftcoats,  quilts,  tapeftry,  cur- 
tains, Sec.  With  It  they  likewlfe  make  mulhn  ;  and 
fometlmes  It  is  mixed  with  wool,  fometimes  with  filkj. 
and  even  with  gold  itfelf. 

The  fineft  fort  comes  from  Bengal  and  the  coall  of 
Coromandel. 

Cotton  makes  a  very  confiderable  article  in  com- 
merce, and  is  diltingulfhed  Into  cotton-wool  and  cotton- 
thread.  The  firil  is  brought  moftly  from  Cyprus,  St 
John  d' Arce,  and  Smyrna :  the  moft  efteemed  Is  white, 
long,  and  foft.  Thofe  who  buy  it  in  bales  ftiould  fee 
that  It  has  not  been  wet,  molfture  pieing  very  prejudi- 
cial to  it. 

Of  cotton-thread,  that  of  Damas,  called  cotton  d'orniccy 
and  that  of  Jerufalem,  called  are  the  moft  efteem.- 

ed  ;  as  alfo  that  of  the  Weft  India  Iflands.  It  is  to  be 
chofen  white,  fine,  very  dry,  and  evenly  fpuru  The 
other  cotton-threads  are  the  half  bazas,  the  rames,  the 
beledin,  and  gondezel ;  the  payas  and  montafiri^  the 
genegulns,  the  baquins,  the  joffelaffars,  of  which  there 
are  two  forts.  Thofe  of  India,  known  by  the  name  of 
Tutucorin,  Java,  Bengal,  and  Surat,  are  of  four  or 
five  forts,  diftinguiftied  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  &c. 
They  are  fold  in  bags,  with  a  deduAIon  of  one  pound 
and  a  half  on  each  of  thofe  of  Tutucorin,  which  are 
the  deareft,  and  two  pounds  on  each  bag  of  the  other 
forts.  For  thofe  of  Fielebas,  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and 
Jerufalem,  the  deduction  at  Amfterdam  Is  eight  la 
the  hundred  for  the  tare,  and  two  in  the  hundred 
for  weight,  and  on  the  value  one  per  cent,  for  prompt 
payment. 

Cotton  of  Slam,  Is  a  kind  of  filky  cotton  In  the  An^ 
tilles,  fo  called  becaufe  the  grain  was  brought  from 
Siam.  It  Is  of  an  extraordinary  finenefs,  even  furpaf- 
fing  filk  In  foftnefs.  They  make  hofe  of  It  there  pre- 
ferable to  filk  ones  for  their  luftre  and  beauty.  They 
It'll  from  10  to  12  and  15  crowns  a  pair,  but  there  are 
very  few  made  unleis  for  curiofity. 

The  manner  of  packing  Cotton  as  praB'ifed  hi  the' 
Antilles.  The  bags  are  made  of  coarfe  cloth,  of  which* 
they  take  three  ells  and  a  half  each  ;  the  breadth  is. 
one  ell  three  inches.  When  the  bag  has  been  well 
foaked  in  water,  they  hang  it  up,  extending  the  mouth 


Cflttage, 
Cotton. 
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Cotton,  of  it  to  crofs  pieces  of  timber  nailed  to  pofta  fixed  in  he  had  conftrufted  to  prepare  the  materials  for  fpin- 

— '  V  "  ■  '  the  ground  feven  or  eight  feet  high.    He  who  packs  ning  :  though  one  of  theie  patents,  being  challenged 

it  goes  into  the  bag*  which  is  fix  feet  nine  inches  deep,  at  law,  was  fet  afide  fome  years  before  it  expired, 

or  thereabouts,  and  prefl"e3  down  the  cotton,  which  an-  The  refult  of  Mr  Arkwright's  different  inventions  and 

other  hands  him,  with  hands  and  feet ;  obftrving  to  improvements  is  a  combination  of  machinery,  by  which 

tread  it  equally  etery  where,  and  putting  in  but  little  cotton  is  carded^  roved,  and  fpun,  with  the  utmoft  ex- 

at  a  time.    The  belt  time  of  packing  is  in  rainy  moitl  adnefs  and  equality  ;  and  fuch  a  degree  of  perfe£lion 

'  weather,  provided  the  cotton  be  under  cover.    The  attained  in  fpinning  tuarpj  as  is  not  to  be  equalled  in 

bag  fliould  contain  from  300  to  320  pounds.    The  tare  any  other  part  of  the  world.     To  thefe  improve- 

abated  in  the  Antilles  is  three  in  the  hundred.    Cotton  ments  this  country  is  entirely  indebted  for  the  great 

being  a  produ£lion  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  ma-  extent  of  its  cotton  manufaftures  ;   large  buildings 

nufaftures,  it  cannot  be  too  much  cultivated  in  ojur  own  having  been  ereded  for  that  branch  both  in  England 
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plantations  that  will  admit  of  it. 

CoTTON-Spinning,  the  art  or  procefs  of  reducing 
cotton-wool  into  yarn  or  tliread. 

The  mod  fimple  method  for  this  purpofe,  and  the 
only  one  in  ufe  for  a  long  time  in  this  country,,  was 
by  the  hand  -upon  the  well- known  domefticmaciiine  call- 
ed a  one-thread  ivheel.  But  as  the  demand  for  cotton- 
goods  began  to  increafe,  other  inventions  were  thought 
of  for  expediting  this  part  of  the  manufadlure.  About 
50  years  ago,  one  Paul  and  others  of  London  con- 
trived an  engine  for  a  more  eafy  and  expeditious  me- 
thod of  fpinning  cotton,  and  for  which  they  obtained 
a  patent ;  but  the  undertaking  did  not  prove  fuccefs- 
ful.  Some  years  thereafter,  various  machines  were  con- 
ftrufted  by  different  perfons  for  facilitating  the  fpinning 
of  cotton  ;  but  without  producing  any  very  material 
or  lafting  advantage.  At  length,  about  the  year  1767, 
Mr  James  Hargrave,  a  weaver  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Blackburn  in  Lancafhire,  conftrufted  a  machine  by 


and  Scotland,  many  of  which  contain  feveral  thou- 
lands  of  fpindles,  each  driven  by  one  or  more  l^rge 
water  wheels ;  and  fome  of  fuch  extent  as  to  fpin  at 
the  rate  of  one  thoufand  yards  of  twilt  or  warp  yarn 
in  the  minute. 

Other  machines  have  been  invented  at  different  times, 
and  a  variety  of  improvements  made  by  different  mecha- 
nics and  manufafturers ;  one  of  which  in  particular  we 
mufl  not  omit  to  mention.  It  is  called  a  Muk^  being  a 
kind  of  mixtureof  machinery  between  the  wrt/^- machine 
of  Mr  Arkwright  and  the  w oo/'-machine  or  hand-jenny 
of  Mr  Hargrave  ;  and  was  alfo  invented  in  Lancafhire. 
This  machine  bids  fair  to  be  of  great  ufe  in  fpinning 
cotton  yarn  for  muflins  to  a  degree  of  finenefs  never 
before  known  in  this  country,  being  nearly  equal  in 
quality  to  thofe  ufually  brought  from  India. 

Cotton  Mills,  are  large  buildings  with  peculiar  rag,- 
chinery  for  caiding,  roving,  and  fpinning  cotton  :  (fee 
the  preceding  article.) — Tliefe  were  entirely  unknown  in 


which  a  great  number  of  threads  (from  20  to  80)  might  this  country  before  the  different  inventions  and  improve- 

be  fpun  at  once,  and  for  which  he  obtained  his  Majelty's  ments  of  Meffrs  Arkwright  and  Hargrave ;  fince  which 

letters-patent.    This  machine  is  called  a  Jenny,  and  is  time  great  numbers  have  been  erected  in  England,  and 

the  befl  contrivance  for  fpinning  <woo/  oxjhute  that  has  feveral  in  Scotland. 

hitherto  appeared.    It  is  now  commonly  conllrudted       The  firft  eredions  of  the  kind  were  by  Meffrs  Ark- 

for  84  threads;  and  with  it  one  perfon  can  fpin  100  wright  and  Hargrave,  both  in  the  town  of  Notting- 

Enghflr  hanks  in  the  day,  each  hank  containing  840  ham,  and  both  nearly  at  the  fame  time.    The  engines 

yards.  ,  ^'^'^^         driven  by  horfes  :    but  fince  that  time  they 

Carding  of  cotton,  as  a  preparation  for  fpinning,  have  been  chiefly  ercded  upon  water-falls  in  different 

xifed  formerly  to  be  performed  by  the  hand,  with  a  parts  of  the  country ;  particularly  the  warp  machines, 

fingle  pair  of  cards,  upon  the  knee  :  but  this  being  a  which  are  better  adapted  for  being  driven  by  water 


tedious"  method,  ill  fuited  to  the  rapid  operations  of 
the  new  fpinning  machines,  other  methods  were  con- 
trived for  affording  a  quicker  and  more  adequate  fup- 
ply.  The  firft  improvement  for  this  purpofe  was 
likewife  made  by  Mr  Hargvave  ;  and  •confilled  m  ap- 
plying two  or  three  cards  to  the  fame  board,  and  nx- 
ingthem  to  a  ftool  or  flock;  whence  they  obtained  the 
name  of  Jlock-cards.  With  thefe,  one  woman  could 
perform  two  or  three  times  as  much  work  as  fhe  could 
.do  before  in  the  common  way.  A  fi.ill  more  expe- 
ditious method  of  carding,  however,  by  what  are  com- 
monly called  cylinder-cards,  was  foon  afterwards  in- 
vented, and  is  that  which  is  now  motl  commonly  prac- 
tifed :  but  as  feveral  perfons  lay  claim  to  this  inven- 
tion, it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  to  whom  in  particular 
the  merit  of  it  is  due. 

The  next  and  moft  capital  improvements  which  this 
branch  of  manufadure  received  were  from  Mr  Ark- 
^'right,  a  native  of  Lancafhire,  now  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
wright of  Cromford  in  Derbyfhire.  He  firft  brought 
forward  his  new  method  of  fpinning  cotton  in  1768, 
for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in  1769;  he  after- 
wards, in  1775,  obtained  a  patent  for  engines  which 
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than  any  other.  The  moft  extenfive  of  tht-fe  is  in  the 
village  and  neighbourhood  of  Cromford  in  Derbyfhire, 
and  under  the  immediate  infpedion  of  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright.  The  hrfl  that  was  ereded  in  Scotland 
was  for  Ml  Peter  Brotherfton,  iinder  the  infpedion 
and  dirirdion  of  Mr  John  Hackctt  from  Nottingham  ; 
and  is  iii'the  neighbourhood  of  Pennycuick  near  Edin- 
burgh. Since  which  tinif'  feveral  have  been  ereded  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Glafgow,  Paifley,  Lanark, 
Perth,  &c, 

Genercd  State  of  the  Cotton  Manufadory.  The  fa- 
cilities which  the  manufadurers  of  Great  Britain  had 
fuddenly  acquired,  and  the  immenfe  capitals  which 
they  have  fo  recently  laid  out  in  expenfive  machinery 
and  other  heavy  eftablifliraents  for  carrying  on  the 
cotton  tiade,  are  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the 
wcrld.  Above  one  hundred  and  forty  cotton-mills  are 
now  buik  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  nearly  two-thirds 
have  been  ereded  within  thefe  feven  years.  Befidcs 
thefe,  there  are  above  20,500  hand-mills  or  jennies  for 
fpinning  the  fliute  for  the  ,tvvlfted  yarn  fpun  by  the 
water-mills.  , 

Above  a  million  of  money  was,  within  this  time, 
I    *  funk 


COT 


Gatton.  funk  in  mills,  hand  engines,  and  other  machines,  in- 
eluding  the  grounds  and  neceflary  buildings. 
Expence  of  water-mills,        -         L.  715,000    o  O 
Ditto  of  hand-jennies,  houfes,  build- 
ings,  and  auxiliary  machineiy, 
fuppofed  at  leaft,  -  285,00^    o  o 
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Total,         -  L.  1,000,000    o  o 

A  power  had  been  alfo  created  of  working  nearly 
two  million  of  fpindles  ;  and  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  trained  to  this  bufinefs,  capable  of  carrying  the 
cotton  manufafture  almoft  to  any  extent.  In  1787, 
the  power  of  fpindles  capable  of  being  worked  was  efti- 
mated  as  follows : 

In  the  water-mills,  -  -      ,  286,000 

In  the  jennies,  -  -  1,665,100 


extended  to  the  vahie  of  L.  15  ;  yielding  a  return  of  Cotton, 
5,900  ^fr  cent,  on  the  ravs^  material. 

But  the  ftate  of  the  raw  materials,  and  the  progref- 
five  and  aftonifhing  increafe  of  this  manufadlurc,  will 
be  beft  explained  by  what  follows  : 

Cotton  Wool  ufed  in 
the  Manufacture. 

lb.  5,101,920 


1781, 
1782, 

1784, 

1785, 
1786, 
1787, 


Total  fpindles,  1,951,100 


1 1,206,810 

9»546,i79 
1 1 ,280,238 
1 7,992,888 
19,151,867 
22,600,000 

Such  was  the  progrefs  of  the  Britifli  cotton  manu- 
faftory  till  1787  ;  when,  with  eftablifhments  and  mecha- 
nical powers  capable  of  bringing  forward  immenfe 
quantities  of  goods  into  the  confumption,  this  manu- 
fafture  was  checked  by  a  great  and  fudden  reduftion 


Suppofed  Value  when 
maniifacturcd. 

JL.  2,000,000 

3,900,000 
3,200,000 
3,950,000 
6,000,000 
6,500,000 
7,500,000 


In  the  branches  apphcable  to  muflin  and  callico,  it 

was  calculated  that  employment  was  given  to  100,000  of  the  prices  of  Eaft  India  goods  of  the  fame  fpccies, 

men  and  women,  and  at  leafl.  60,000  children ;  many  of  which  were  fold  above  20  per  cent,  on  an  average  un- 

the  latter  having  been  taken  from  different  pariflies  and  der  the  loweft  prices  at  which  the  Britifh  manufadurer 

hofpitab  in  Great  Britain.  can  afford  to  fell  without  lofs. 

The  quantity  of  the  raw  material  of  cotton  wool  This  conduft  in  the  Eaft  India  Company  quickly 


confumed  in  this  mannfaftiire,  which  did  not  a- 
mount  to  6,000,000 lb.  in  1781,  and  was  only  about 
1 1,000,000  lb.  fix  years  ago,  had  amounted  in  the 


operated  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  BritiOi  manu- 
fadures ;  and  there  is  no  faying  how  far  thefe  might 
be   reduced,   fliould   that  company-  be   allowed  to 


year  1787  to  the  enormous  height  of  22,000,000 lb.  prefs  goods  upon  the  market  at  prices  which  have  no 
and  upwards  ;  and  the  P.flonifliing  rapidity  of  this  in-  relation  to  the  original  coif,  and  under  circumftances 
creafc  is  in  fome  meafure  to  be  attributed  totheexten-    where  the  juft  laws  of  competition  cannot  operate,  and 


fion  of  thefe  branches  to  the  goods  of  India,  particu 
larly  the  callicoes  and  muflins. 

Britifh  callicoes  were  fir  ft  made  In  Lancafhlre  about 
the  year  1772,  but  the  progrefs  was  flow  till  within 
thefe  laft  i  2  years.  The  quantity  manufa'ftured  has 
fmce  extended  from  about  50,000  to  1,000,000  of 
pieces  made  in  the  courfe  of  a  fiiigle  year. 

Britifh  muflins  were  not  fuccefafully  introduced  un- 
til the  year  1781,  and  were  carried  to  no  great  extent 
until  1785,  after  which  period  the  progreis  during  two 
years  became  rapid  beyond  all  example.  The  acquifition 
of  cotton  wool  of  a  fuperior  quality  from  Demerara 
and  the  Brazils,  and  the  improvements  made  in  the 
fpinning  fine  yarns  upon  the  mule  jennies,  had  given  a 
fpiing  to  this  branch  of  the  cotton  manufadory,  which 
extended  it  beyond  what  it  was  poffible  to  have  con- 
ceived. Above  half  a  million  pieces  of  muflin  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  including  fhawls  and  handkerchiefs,  were 
computed  to  be  annually  made  in  Great  Britain  ;  while 
the  quantity  not  only  increafed  daily  with  the  new  ac- 
ceffion  of  powers  that  were  burfting  forth  upon  the 
country,  but  the  quality  was  exceedingly  improved  ;  and 


where  every  idea  of  proteding-duties  is  annihilated  in 
the  effed  of  the  general  fyftem. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  home-manufadarc 
of  this  article,  in  all  its  different  branches,  has  of  late 
revived,  and  is  hkely  to  be  carried  on  with  greater  ad- 
vantage to  the  manufadurer  than  ever  it  was  before. 
Lavender  Cotton.  See  Santolina. 
Phtlofophlc  Cotton,  a  name  given  to  the  flowers  of 
zinc,  on  account  of  their  white  colour  and  refemblancc 
to  cotton. 

F/ax  made  to  refemhle  Cotton.    See  Flax. 
Silk  Cotton.    See  Bombaj:. 
CoTToN-Weed.     See  Gnap halium. 
_  Cotton  (Sir  Robert),  a  moft  eminent  Englifli  an- 
tiquarian, defcended  from  an  ancient  family,  was  born 
in  1570.   In  his  i8th  year  he  began  to  colled  ancient 
records,  charters,  and  other  MSS.    Camden,  Selden, 
and  Speed,  acknowledged  their  obligations  to  him  - 
in  their  refpedive  works.    He  was  highly  diftinguith- 
ed  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  by  James  I.  who  .created 
him  a  baronet.    He  wrote  many  things  himfelf ;  but 
our  principal  obligations  to  him  are  for  his  valuable  H- 


lince  a  yearly  fupply  of  about  300  bales  of  Eaft  Indian    brary,  confifling  of  curious  manufcripts,  &c.  which 


mat^iial  appeared  wanting  to  enable  the  Biitilh  manu 
fadurer  to  carry  this  branch  to  the  greateft  extent  ; 
and,  of  all  others,  it  is  that  fpecies  of  cotton  goods 
which  deferves  moft  to  be  encouraged,  becaufe  of  the 
immenfe  return  it  makes  for  labour  more  than  any 


this  library  by  private  benefadions  before  the  death  of 
the  founder,  and  afterwards  by  the  purchafes  of  his 
heirs,  and  donations  of  others,  who  added  to  it  a  great 
number  of  books,  chiefly  relating  to  tjje  hiftory  and 
antiquities  of  our  own  nation.    An  ad  of  parliament 


other  branch  of  the  cotton  manufadory.  Eaft  India  was  obtained,  at  the  requeft  of  Sir  John  Cotton,  in 
cotton  wool  has  been  fpun  into  one  pound  of  yarn  1700,  for  preferving  it  after  his  deceafe,  under 'the 
worth  live  gumeas;  and  when  wove  into  mnflla,  and  above  denommation,  for  public  ufe.  It  is  now 
afterwards  ornamented  by  children  in  the  tambour,  has   fixed  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum.    For  ftatutes  relating 
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Cotton  (Chnrlrs),  a  burlefque  poet,  was  defcended 
of  a  good  lamily,  and  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.  His  moft  celebrated  piece  is  Scarroni- 
desy  or  Travejile  of  the  firft  and  fourth  books  of  the 
.ffineid.  But  though,  from  the  title,  one  would  be 
apt  to  imagine  it  an  imitation  of  Scarron's  famous 
Traveftie  of  the  fame  author,  yet,  upon  examination, 
it  would  be  found  greatly  to  excel  not  only  that,  but 
every  other  attempt  of  the  fame  kind  that  hath  been 
hitherto  made  in  any  language.  He  has  alfo  tranflated 
feveral  of  Lucian's  dialogues,  in  the  fame  manner,  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Scoffer  Scoff"' d; — and  written  an- 
other poem  of  a  more  ferious  kind,  entitled  the  Won- 
ders of  the  Piak.  The  exaft  period  of  either  Mr 
Cotton's  birth  or  his  death,  is  no-where  recorded  ; 
but  it  is  probable  the  latter  happened  about  the  time 
of  the  revolution.  Neither  is  it  better  known  what 
his  circumftances  were  with  refpeft  to  fortune ;  they 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  eaf^r,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  turn  of  his  writings,  which  is  fuch  as  feems 
fcarcely  poflible  for  any  one  to  indulge  whofe  mind 
was  not  perfeftly  at  eafe.  Yet  thei-e  is  one  anecdote 
told  of  him,  which  feems  to  ftow  that  his  vein  of  hu- 
mour could  not  reftrain  itfelf  on  any  confideration, 
viz.  that  in  confequence  of  a  lingle  couplet  in  his  Vir- 
gil Travejiie,  wherein  he  has  made  mention  of  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  ruff  worn  by  a  grandmother  of  his  who 
lived  in  the  Peak,  he  loft  an  eftate  of  L.400  per  an- 
num. ;  the  old  lady,  whofe  humour  and  tefty  difpofi- 
tion  he  could  by  no  means  have  been  a  ftranger  to, 
being  never  able  to  forgive  the  liberty  he  had  taken 
with  her;  and  having  her  fortune  wholly  at  her  dif- 
pofal,  although  fhe  had  before  made  him  her  fole  heir, 
altered  her  will,  and  gave  it  away  to  an  abfolute 
ftranger. 

COTTUS,  or  Bull-head,  in  ichthyology,  a  ge- 
nus belonging  to  the  order  of  thoracici.  The  head  is 
broader  than  the  body,  and  the  gill-membrane  has  fix 
rays.  There  are  fix  fpecies  j  the  moft  remarkable 
are, 

1 .  The  gobio,  or  river-bull  head,  is  very  common 
in  all  our  clear  brooks  :  it  lies  almoft  always  at  the 
bottom,  either  on  the  gravel  or  under  a  ftone  :  it  de- 
pofits  its  fpawn  in  a  hole  which  it  forms  among  the 
gravel,  and  quits  it  with  great  rtluftance.  It  feeds  on 
water  infefts.  This  fifti  feldom  exceeds  the  length  of 
three  inches  and  an  half:  the  head  is  large,  broad, 
flat,  and  thin  at  its  circumference,  being  well  adapted 
for  infinuating  itfelf  under  ftones :  on  the  middle  part 
of  the  covers  of  the  gills  is  a  fmall  crooked  fpine  turn- 
ing inwards.  The  eyes  are  very  fmall :  the  irides 
yellow :  the  body  grows  flender  towards  the  tail,  and 
is  verv  fmooth.  The  colour  of  this  fifti  is  as  difagree- 
able  as  its  form,  being  duiicy,  mixed  with  a  dirty  yel- 
low }  the  belly  is  whitilh.  The  tafte,  however,  is  ex- 
cellent. 

2.  The  cataphraftus,  armed  bull-head,  or  fo^ge,  is 
very  common  on  moft  of  the  Britifli  coafts.  It  feldom 
exceeds  five  inches  and  an  half  in  length ;  and  even 
feldom  arrives  at  that  fize.  The  head  is  large,  bony, 
and  very  rugged :  the  end  of  tlji.e  nofe  is  armed  with 
four  fliort  uprigot  fpines:  on  the  throat  are  a  number 
«f  fhort  white  beards :  tlie  body  is  odegocal,  and  co- 
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into  feveral  compartments,  the  ends  of  which  projeil 
into  a  ftiarp  point,  and  form  feveral  echinated  lines  t 
along  the  bock  and  fides  frdm  the  head  to  the  tail. 

3.  The  fcorpius,  or  father-lafher,  is  not  uncommon 
on  the  rocky  coafts  of  thisifland;  it  lurks  under  ftones, 
and  will  take  a  bait.  It  feldom  exceeds  8  or  9  inches 
in  length.  The  head  is  large,  and  has  a  moft  formi- 
dable appearance,  being  armed  with  vaft  fpines,  which 
it  can  oppofe  to  any  enemy  that  attacks  it,  by  fwelling 
out  its  cheeks  and  gill-covers  to  a  large  fize.  The  nofe 
and  fpace  contiguous  to  the  eyes  are  furniftied  with 
fliort  lliarp  fpines  ;  the  covers  of  the  gills  are  terminated 
by  exceeding  long  ones,  which  are  both  ftrong  and  very 
fharp  pointed.  The  mouth  is  large  ;  the  jaws  covered 
with  very  fmall  teeth  ;  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  furnifh- 
ed  with  a  triangular  fpot  of  very  minute  teeth.  This 
fpecies  is  veryfrequent  in  the  Newfoundland  feas,  wheie 
it  is  called  fcolping  :  it  is  alfo  as  common  on  the  coaft  of 
Greenland,  in  deep  water  near  the  ftiore.  It  is  a  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  natives,  and  the  foup  made  of  it  is 
faid  to  be  agreeable  as  well  as  wholcfome. 

COTULA,  may-weid:  A  genus  of  the  polyga* 
mia  fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenelia  dafs 
of  plants.  The  receptacle  is  almoft  naked;  the  pap- 
pus marginated ;  the  florets  of  the  difc  quadrifid  ;  of 
the  radius  frequently  none.  There  are  fix  fpecies,  ail 
of  them  herbaceous  annuals,  rifing  fix  or  eight  inches 
high,  and  adorned  with  yellow  flowers.  There  are 
none  of  them  natives  of  this  country,  and  moft  of  them 
require  artificial  heat. 

CoTULA,  or  Cotyldf  a  liquid  meafure  in  ufe  among' 
the  ancients. 

Fannius  fays,  the  cotyla  was  the  fame  thing  with  the 
hemina,  which  was  half  a  fextary. 

At  cotylas,  quas  Ji  placeat,  dixijfe  licehil 
Ueminai,  reccp'it  geminas  j'ext::rias  uhus. 

Chorier  obferves,  that  the  cotyla  was  ufed  as  a  dry 
meafure  as  well  as  a  liquid  one ;  from  the  authority  of 
Thucydides,  who  in  one  place  mentions  two  cotylae  of  . 
wine,  and  in  another  two  cotyls  of  bread. 

COTURNIX,  in  ornithology.  See  Tetrad. 
COTYLEDON,  navel-wort  ;  a  genus  of  the 
pentagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decaudria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
13th  order,  Succulenta.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid  ;  the 
corolla  monopetalous ;  there  are  five  neftariferous 
fcales  at  the  bafe  of  the  germen,  and  five  capfules. 
There  are  eight  fpecies,  moft  of  them  hardy  fucculent 
perennials  ;  though  fome  require  to  be  kept  in  a  ftove, 
as  being  natives  of  warm  climates.  They  rife  from 
half  a  foot  to  a  yard  and  an  half  high,  and  are  adorn- 
ed with  yellow  flowers  grow-ing  in  umbels.  They  are 
eafily  propagated  either  by  feed  or  cuttings  of  their 
branches. 

CO TYLEDONES,  in  anatomy,  are  certain  glan- 
dular bodies,  adhering  to  the  chorion  of  fome  animals, 
Cotyledon Es,  in  botany,  the  periftiable  porous 
fide -lobes  of  the  feed,  which  involve,  and  for  fome 
time  furnrih  nouriftiment  to,  the  embryo  plant.  See 
Botany,  p.  435. 

COTYTTO,  the  goddefs  of  all  debauchery.  Her 
feftivals  called  Cotyttia  were  celebrated  by  the  Athe- 
nians, Corinthians,  Thracians,  &c.  during  the  night. 
Her  prielU  were  called  bapt<Ff  and  nothing  but  debau- 
chery 
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Couch  cliery  and  wantonnnefs  prevailed  at  the  celebration.  A 
love  a  t  ^^^^  fame  name  was  obferved  in  Sicily,  where 

■  the  votaries  of  the  goddefs  carried  about  boughs  hung 
with  cakes  and  fruit,  which  it  was  lawful  for  any  pcr- 
fon  to  pluck  off.  It  was  a  capital  puniihment  to  re- 
veal whatever  was  feen  or  done  at  thefe  facred  fefti- 
vals.  It  coft  Eupolis  his  life  for  an  unfcafonable  re- 
fiedlion  upon  them.  The  goddefs  Cotytto  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  fame  as  Proferpine. 

COUCH,  in  painting,  denotes  a  lay,  or  impref- 
fion  of  colour,  whether  in  oil  or  water,  wherewith  the 
painter  covers  his  canvas,  wall,  wainfcot,  or  other 
matter  to  be  painted. 

The  word  is  aifo  ufed  for  a  lay  or  impreffion  on  any 
thing,  to  make  it  firm  and  confiftent,  or  to  fcreen  it 
from  the  weather. 

Paintings  are  covered  with  a  couch  of  varnifli ;  a 
canvas  to  be  painted  muft  firll  have  two  couches  of 
fizc,  before  the  colours  be  laid  ;  two  or  three  couches 
of  white  lead  are  laid  on  wood,  before  the  couch  of 
gold  be  applied :  the  leather-gilders  lay  a  couch  of 
water  and  whites  of  eggs  on  the  leather,  before  they 
apply  the  gold  01  filver  leaf. 

The  gold  wire-drawers  alfo  ufe  the  word  couc/?  for 
the  gold  or  filver  leaf  wheiewtth  they  cover  the  mafs 
to  be  gilded  or  filvered,  before  they  draw  it  through 
the  iron  that  is  to  give  it  its  proper  thicknefs. 

The  gilders  ufe  couch  for  the  quantity  of  gold  or 
filver  leaves  applied  on  the  metals  in  gilding  or  filver- 
ing.  Each  couch  of  gold  is  but  one  leaf,  or  two  at 
irioil,  and  each  of  filver  three  to  gild  :  if  the  gilding 
be  hatched,  there  are  required  from  eight  to  twelve 
couches  ;  and  only  three  or  four  if  it  be  without 
hatching.  To  filver  there  are  required  from  four  to 
ten  couches,  according  to  the  beauty  of  the  work. 

CovcH-Gmfsfin  botany.    See  Triticum. 

COUCHANT,  in  heraldry,  is  underftood  of  alioa, 
or  other  beaft,  when  lying  down,  but  with  his  head 
raifed  ;  which  dillinguifhes  the  pollure  of  couchant 
from  dormant,  wherein  he  is  fuppofed  quite  ftretchcd 
out  and  afleep. 

COUCH£,  in  heraldry,  denotes  any  thing  lying 
along  ;  thus^  chevron-couche,  is  a  chevron  lying  fide- 
ways,  with  the  two  ends  on  eacli  fide  of  the  Ihield, 
which  (hould  properly  reft  on  the  bafe. 

COUCHER,  or  CouRCHER,  in  our  ftatutes,  is 
ufed  for  a  fadtor,  or  one  that  continues  in  fome  place 
or  country  for  trafiic  ;  as  formerly  in  Gafcoign,  for 
the  buying  of  wines.    Anno  37.  Edw.  Ill',  c.  16. 

CouCHER  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  general  book  in  which 
ary  religious  houfe  or  corporation  regifter  their  parti- 
cular afts.    Anno  3  and  4.  Edw.  VI.  c.  10. 

COUCHING  of  a  Cataract,  in  furgery.  See 

COVE,  a  finall  creek  or  bay,  where  boats  and  fmall 
veflels  may  ride  at  anchor,  flickered  from  the  wind  and 
fea. 

COVENAN  r,  in  law,  is  the  confent  and  agree- 
ment of  two  or  more  pcrlons  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  fome 
aft,  or  thing,  contradted  between  them.  Alfo  it  is 
the  declaration. the  parties  make,  that  they  will  ftand 
to  fuch  agreement,  relating  to  lands  or  other  things ; 
and  is  created  by  .<ieedin  writing,  fealed  and  executed 
by  the  parties,  or  otherwife  it  may  be  implied  in  the 
Gontratt  as  incident  thereto.    And  If  the  petfons  do 
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not  perform  their  covenants,  a  writ  or  a£lion  of  cove-  Covenant^ 
nant  is  the  remedy  to  recover  damages  for  the  breach  ^o^^"<^'7'-^ 
of  them.  * 

Covenant,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  denotes  a  con- 
traft  or  convention  agreed  to  by  the  Scotch  in  the 
year  1638,  for  maintaining  their  religion  free  from  in- 
novation. In  1581,  the  general  affembly  of  Scotland 
drew  up  a  confeflion  of  faith,  or  national  covenant, 
condemning  epifcopal  government,  under  the  name  of 
hieYanhyy  which  was  figned  by  James  I.  and  which  he 
enjoined  on  all  his  fubjedls.  It  was  again  fubfcribed 
in  1590  and  1596.  The  fubfcription  was  renewed  in 
1638,  and  the  fubfcribers  engaged  by  oath  to  main- 
tain religion  in  the  fame  ftate  as  it  was  in  1580,  and 
to  rejeft  all  innovations  introduced  fince  that  time. 
This  oath  annexed  to  the  confeflion  of  faith  received 
the  name  of  the  covenant ;  as  thofe  who  fubfcribed  it 
were  called  covenanters. 

Covenant,  in  theology,  is  much  ufed  in  connec- 
tion with  other  terms  ;  as,  i .  The  Covenant  of  Grace 
is  that  which  is  made  between  God  and  thofe  who  be- 
lieve the  gofpel,  whereby  they  declare  their  fubjec- 
tion  to  him,  and  he  declares  his  acceptance  of  them 
and  favour  to  them.  The  gofpel  is  fometimts  deno- 
minated a  covenant  of  grace,  in  oppofition  to  the  Mo- 
faic  law.  2.  Covenant  of  Redemption  denotes,  a  mutual 
ftipulation,  tacit  or  exprefs,  between  Chriil  and  the 
Father,  relating  to  the  redemption  of  finners  by  him, 
previous  to  any  a£t  on  Chrifl's  part  under  the  charac- 
ter of  Mediator.  3.  Covenant  of  Works  fignifies,  in 
the  langurge  of  fome  divines,  any  covenant  whereby 
God  requires  perfect  obedience  from  his  creatures,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  m.ake  no  exprefs  provifion  for  the 
pardon  of  offences  to  be  committed  againft  the  pre- 
cepts of  it,  on  the  repentarce  of  fuch  fuppofed  offend- 
ers, but  pronounces  a  fentence  of  death  upon  them : 
fuch,  they-fay,  was  the  covenant  made  with  Adam  in 
a  (late  of  innocence,  and  that  made  with  Ifrael  at 
Mount  Sinai, 

Solemn  League  and  CoFKNANTy  was  cftabbfiicd  in  the 
year  1643,  formed  a  bond  of  union  between  Scot- 
land and  England.  It  was  fworn  and  fubfcribed  by 
many  in  both  nations  ;  who  hereby  folemnly  abjured 
popery  and  prelacy,  and  combined  together  for  their 
mutual  defence.  It  was  approved  by  the  parh'araent 
and  afiembly  at  Weftminfter,  and  ratified  by  the  ge- 
neral afiembly  of  Scotland  in  1645.  King  Charles  II, 
difapproved  of  it  when  he  furrcndered  himfelf  to 
the  Scots  army  in  1 646  :  but  in  1 650  he  declared 
his  approbation  botL  of  this  and  the  national  covenant 
by  a  folemn  oath ;  and  in  Auguft  o(  the  fame  year, 
made  a  farther  declaration  at  DuuferniUne  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  which  was  alfo-  renewed  on  otxafion  of  his 
coronation  at  Scone  in  1-651.  The  covenant  was  ra- 
tified by  parliament  in  this  year,  and  the  fubfcription 
of  it  required  by  every  member,  without  which  the 
conftiCution  of  the  parliament  was  declared  null  and 
void.  It  produced  a  feries  of  diftradtions  in  the  fub- 
fequent  hiftory  of  that  countii^',  and  was  voted  illegal 
by  parliament,  and  provifion  made  againft  it.  Stat.  14. 
Car.  II.  c.  4. 

yirk  ef  the  Cqfenant,  In  Jewlfh  antiquity.  See  Ark. 
COVENTRY,  a  town  of  Warwlckfhlre,  in  Eng- 
land, fituated  in  W.  jLong.  I.  26.  N.  Lat.  52.  25.  It 
is  an  ancient  place,  and  is  fuppofed  to  derive  its  name 
3  Q_2  fronR 
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Coventry,  from  a  convent  formerly  fituated  here.  Leofric, 
^""■Y^"^  earl  of  Mercia,  who  rebuilt  the  religious  houfe  after 
it  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  was  lord 
of  the  place  about  the  year  1 040,  is  faid,  upon  fome 
provocation',  to  have  loaded  them  with  heavy  taxes. 
Being  importuned  by  his  lady,  Godiva  to  remit  them, 
he  confented,  upon  condition  that  (he  (hould  ride  na- 
ked through  the  town,  which  he  little  imagined  Hie 
would  ever  comply  with.  But  he  found  himfelf  mif- 
taken  :  for  (he  accepted  the  offer,  and  rode  through 
the  town  with  her  long  hair  fcattered  all  over  her  bo- 
dy; having  firft  enjoined  the  citizens  not  to  venture, 
on  pain  of  death,  to  lool^^out  as  (he  pafTed.  It  is  faid, 
however,  that  a  certain  taylor  could  not  help  peep- 
ing ;  arid  to  this  day  there  is  an  effigy  of  him  at  the 


window  whence  he  looked.  To  commemorate 
extraordinary  tranfaftion,  and  out  of  rcfpeft  to 


this 
the 

memory  of  their  patronefs,  the  citizens  make  a  procef- 
fion  every  year,  with  the  figure  of  a  naked  woman 
on  horfeback.  After  Leofric's  death,  the  earls  of 
Chefter  became  lords  of  the  city,  and  granted  it  many 
privileges.  At  length  it  was  annexed  to  the  earldom 
of  Cornwall  ;  and  growing  confiderable,  had  divers 
immunities  and  privileges  conferred  upon  it  by  feveral 
kings;  particularly  that  of  a  mayor  and  two  bailiffs  by 
Edward  III.  ;  and  Henry  VL  made  it,  in  conjunftion 
with  fome  other  towns  and  villages,  a  diilindl  county, 
independent  of  the  county  of  Warwick.  But  after- 
wards Edward  IV.  for  their  difloyalty,  deprived  them 
of  their  liberties,  which  were  not  reilored  till  they 
had  paid  a  fine  of  500  merks.  By  a  charter  from 
James  I.  an  alderman  is  allotted  to  each  ward,  with 
the  powers  of  the  juftices  of  the  peace  within  the  city 
and  its  liberties.  The  walls  were  ordered  to  be  de^ 
molifhed  at  the  retT:oration ;  and  now  nothing  remains 
of  them  but  the  gates,  which  are  veiy  lofty.  Coven- 
try is  noted  for  the  two  parliaments  which  were  held 
in  it;  the  one  called  the  parliament  of  Dunces,  and  the 
ether  of  Devils.  The  former  was  fo  called  on  account 
of  the  exclufion  of  the  lawyers ;  and  the  attainders  of 
the  duke  of  York,  the  earls  of  Sahfbury,  Warwick, 
and  March,  procured  the  other  the  epithet  of  Devils. 
The  town-houfe  of  Coventry  is  much  adtnired  for  its 
painted  windows  reprefenting  feveral  kings  and  others 
that  have  been  benefaftors  to  the  city.  The  chief  ma- 
nufaftures  carried  on  here  are  temmit;s  and  ribbands., 

Coventry  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  gives 
title  of  carl  to  a'l  ancient  family  of  the  fame  name. — 
Coventry  i?  a  biflaop's  fee.  The  bifhoprick  is  faid  to 
have  been  founded  by  Ofwy  king  of  Mercia,  in  the 
year  656  or  657  ;  and  although  it  hath  a  double  name, 
yet,  like  Bath  and  Wells,  it  is  a  fingle  diocefe.  It  was 
fo  extremelv  wealthy,  that  kingOffa,  by  the  favour  of 
pope  Adrian,  conftituted  it  an  archiepifcopal  fee  ;  but 
this  title  was  laid  afide  on  the  death  of  that  king.  In 
1075,  Peter,  the  34th  bi (hop,  removed  the  fee  to  Che- 
fter. In  1 102, .Robert  de  Limfey,  his  immediate  fuc- 
cefTor,  removed  it  to  Coventry  ;  and  Hugo  Novant, 
the  41ft  bifhop,  removed  it  back  to  Litchfield,  but 
with  great  oppofition  from  the  monks  of  Coventry. 
The  difpute  was  finally  fettled  in  a  manner  nearly  li- 
milar  to  that  which  is  mentioned  between  Bath  and 
Wells.  Here  it  was  agreed  that  the  bifliop  fhould  be 
ftyled  from  both  places,  and  that  Coventry  fhould 
liave  the  precedence  y  that  they  fhould  choofe  the  bi- 
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fhop  alternately  ;.  and  that  they  fhould  both  make  one 
chapter  to  the  bifhop,  in  which  the  prior  of  Coventry 
fhould  be  the  chief  man.  Matters  continued  thus  till  ^ 
the  Reformation,  when  the  priory  of  Coventry  be- 
ing diffolved  by  king  Henry  VIII.  the  flyle  of  the  bi- 
fhop continued  as  before.  But  an  aft. of  parhament 
paffed,  33d  of  king  Henry  VIII.  to  make  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Litchfield  one  fole  chapter  to  the  bi- 
fhop. This  fee  hath  given  three  faints  to  the  church, 
and  to  the  nation  one  lord  chancellor,  three  lord  trea- 
furers,  three  prefidents  of  Wales,  one  chancellor  to  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  one  matter  of  the  Ward- 
robe. The  old  church  built  by  king  Ofwy  being  ta- 
ken down  by  Roger  de  Clinton,  the  37th  bifhop,  he 
built  the  beautiful  fabric  that  now  Hands  in  1  148,  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St  Chad.  Du- 
ring the  grand  lebellion,  the  church  fuffered  much; 
but.  foon  after  the  Reftoiation,  it  was  repaired  and 
beautified.  This  diocefe  contains  the  whole  counties 
of  Stafford  and  Derby  (except  two  parifhes  of  the 
former),  the  largeit  part  of  Warwickfliire,  ?nd  near 
only  one  half  of  Shrou(hire,  in  which  are  555  parifhes, 
of  which  250  are  impropriate.  It  hath  four  archdea- 
conries, viz.  Stafford,  Derby,  Coventry,  and  Shrewfbury. 
It  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  L.559:  18:  2^, 
and  is  computed  to  be  worth  annually  L.  2800.  The 
clergy's  tenth  is  L.  590  :  16  :  I  t^.  To  this  cathe- 
dral belong  a  bifhop,  a  dean,  a  precentor,  a  chancel- 
lor, a  treafurer,  four  archdeacons,  twenty-feven  pre- 
bendaries, five  prieft  vicars,  feven  lay  clerks,  or  finging 
men,  eight  chorifters,  and  other  under  officers  and 
fervants. 

CO-VERSED  SINE,  in  geometry,  the  remaining 
part  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle,  after  the  verfed  fine 
is  taken  from  it.    See  Geometry. 

COVERT,  in  law. — Feme  Covert  denotes  a  woman 
married,  and  fo  covered  by,  or  under  the  proteftion  of, 
her  hufband. 

CorERT-way,  or  Corridor,  in  fortification,  a  fpace 
of  ground,  level  with  the  field  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch, 
three  or  four  fathoms  broad,  ranging  quite  round  the 
half  moons  and  other  works  toward  the  country.  It 
has  a  parapet  raifed  on  a  level,  together  with  its  ban- 
quets and  glacis.    See  Fortification. 

COVERTURE,  in  law,  is  applied  to  the  flate  and 
condition  of  a  mairied  woman,  who  is  under  th©  power 
of  her  hufband,  and  therefore  called  femme  convert. 

COUGH,  in  medicine.  See  [Index  fubjoined  to) 
Medicine. 

Cough,  in  farriery.  See  Farriery,  §  vi. 
Cough,  called  the  hnflt,  is  a  difeafe  to  which  young 
bullocks  are  fubjett.  In  this  diforder  the  wind- pipe 
and  its  branches  are  loaded  with  fmall  taper  wormSo 
Farmers  count  the  difeafe  incurable  ;  but  fumigations 
with  mercurials,  as  cinnabar,  or  with  foetids,  as  tobac- 
co, might  prove  ferviceable. 

COUHAGE,  or  STINKING-BEANS  ;  a  kind  of  kid- 
ney-beans imported  from  the  Eafl  Indies,  where  they 
are  ufed  as  a  cure  for  the  dropfy.  The  down  growing 
on  the  outfide  of  the  pod  i&  fo  pointed  as,  like  a  nettle, 
to  fling  the  flefh,  though  not  with  fo  painful  a  fenfa- 
tion.  This,  by  a  corruption  of  the  word,  is  called^ 
cotvitch.    The  plant  is  a  fpecies  of  Dolichos. 

COVIN,  a  deceitful  compadt  or  agreement  between 
two  or  more  to  deceive  or  prejudice  a  third  perfon  i 

As^ 


Co-verfcd 

lj. 

Covin. 
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As,  if  a  tenant  for  life  confpire  with  another,  that  this 
other  fhall  recover  the  land  which  the  tenant  holds,  in 
prejudice  of  him  in  revcrfion.  Dr  Skinner  takes  the 
word  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  conventum,  and 
therefore  writes  it  coven.    See  Conspiracy. 

COVING,  in  buiMing,  is  when  houfes  are  built 
projefting  over  the  ground  plot,  a«d  the  turned  pro- 
jefture  arched  with  timber,  lathed  and  plaflered. 

COVINUS,  among  the  ancients,  a  kind  of  chariot, 
in  which  the  Gauls  and  Britons  ufed  to  fight  in  battles. 

COUL,  or  Cowl.    See  Cowl. 

COULTER,  m  hufbandry,  an  iron-inflrument, 
fixed  in  the  beam  oF  a  plough,  and  .ferving  to  cut  the 
edge  of  each  fnrrow.    See  Agriculture. 

COUNCIL,  or  Counsel,  in  a  general  fenfe,  an 
aflembly  of  divers  confiderable  perions  to  concert  mea- 
furts  relative  to  the  ftate. 

In  Britain,  the  law,  in  order  to  aflift  the  king  in  the 
difcharge  of  his  duties,  the  maintenance  of  his  dignity, 
and  the  exertion  of  his  prerogative,  hath  affigned  him 
a  diverfily  of  councils  to  advife  with. 

I.  The  firftof  thefe  is  the  high  court  of  parliament. 
See  Parliament. 

2-  The  peers  of  the  realm  are  by  their  birth  here- 
ditary counfellors  of  the  crown  ;  and  may  be  called  to- 
gether by  the  king,  to  impart  their  advice  in  all  mat- 
ters of  importance  to  the  realm,  either  in  time  of  par- 
liament, or,  which  hath  been  their  principal  ufe,  when 
there  is  no  parliament  in  being.  Accordingly,  Brac- 
ton,  fpeaking  of  the  nobility  of  his  time,  fays,  they 
might  properly  be  called  "  confules  a  conlulendo  ;  re- 
ges  enim  tales  fibi  aflbciant  ad  confulendum."  And  in 
the  law-books  it  is  laid  down,  that  the  peers  are  crea- 
ted for  two  reafons  :  I.  J^d  confulenJum,  2.  Ad  defen- 
dendum,  regem  :  for  which  reafons  the  law  gives  them 
certain  great  and  high  privileges ;  fnch  as  freedom 
from  an  efts,  &c.  even  when  no  parliament  is  fitting; 
becaufe  the  law  intends,  that  they  are  always  aflifting 
the  king  with  their  couniel  for  the  common-wealth, 
or  keeping  the  realm  in  fafety  by  their  prowefs  and 
valour. 

Inftanccs  of  conventions  of  the  peers,  to  advife  the 
king,  have  been  in  former  times  very  frequent  ;  though 
now  fallen  into  difufe,  by  rcafon  of  the  morejjegular 
meetings  of  parliament.  Sir  Edward  Coke  gives  us  an 
extraft  of  a  record,  5  Henry  IV.  concerning  an  ex- 
change of  lands  between  the  king  and  the  earl  of  Nor- 
thumbeiland,  vii-hetein  the  value  of  each  was  agreed 
to  be  fettlfd  by  advice  of  parliament  (if  any  fhould 
be  called  before  the  feaft  of  St  Lucia),  or  otherwKe 
by  advice  of  the  grand  council  of  peers,  which  the  king 
promifes  to  affemble  bf^fore  the  faid  feaft,  in  cafe  no 
parliament  fhall  be  called.  Many  other  inftances  of 
this  kind  of  meeting  are  to  be  found  under  our  ancient 
kings:  though  the  formal  method  of  convoking  them 
had  been  fo  long  left  off,  that  when  king  Charles  I.  in 
16^0,  ifiTied  out  writs  under  the  great  feal,  to  call  a 
council  of  all  the  peers  of  England,  to  meet  and  attend 


yet  in  cafes  of  emergency,  our  princes  have  at  feveral  Council, 
times  thought  proper  to  call  for,  and  confult  as  many  ^— *y"*~* 
of  the  nobility  as  could  eafily  be  brought  together  : 
as  was  particularly  the  cafe  with  king  James  II.  after 
the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange  ;  and  with  the 
prince  of  Orange  himfelf,  before  he  called  the  conven- 
tion parliament  which  afterwards  called  him  to  the 
thnjne.  * 

Befides  this  general  meeting,  it  is  ufually  looked 
upon  to  be  the  right  of  each  particular  peer  of  the 
realm,  to  demand  an  audience  of  the  king,  and  to  lay 
before  him  with  decency  and  refpeft  fuch  matters  as 
he  fhall  judge  of  importance  to  the  public  weal.  And 
therefore,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  it  was  made  an 
article  of  impeachment  in  parliament  againft  the  two 
Hugh  Spencers,  father  and  fon,  for  which  they  were 
baniihed  the  kingdom,  "  that  they  by  their  evil  covin 
would  not  fuffer  the  great  men  of  the  realm,  the 
king's  good  counfellors,  to  fpeak  with  the  king,  or  to 
come  near  him  ;  but  only  in  prefence  and  hearing  of 
faid  Hugh  the  father  and  Hugh  the  fon,  or  one  of 
them,  and  at  their  will,  and  according  to  fuch  things 
as  pleafed  them." 

3.  A  third  council  belonging  to  the  king,  are,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  his  judges  of  the  courts 
of  law,  for  law-matters.  And  this  appears  frequently 
in  the  Englifli  ftatutcs,  particularly  14  Edward  III, 
c.  5.  and  in  other  books  of  law.  So  that  when  the 
king's  council  is  mentioned  generally,  it  muft  be  de- 
fined, particularized,  and  uiiderftood,  fecundum  fubjec- 
iam  mater'um ;  "  according  to  the  fubjedl  matter:'* 
and  if  the  fubjeft  be  of  a  legal  nature,  then  by  the 
king's  council  is  underltood  his  council  f(9r  matters  of 
law  ;  namely,  his  judges.  Therefore,  when  by  ftatute 
16  Richard  H.  c.  5.  it  was  made  a  high  offence  to  im- 
port into  England  any  papal  bulls,  or  other  pro- 
"cefTes  from  Rome  ;  and  it  was  enafted,  that  the  of- 
fenders fhould  be  attached  by  their  bodies  and 
brought  before  the  king  and  his  council  to  anfwer  for 
fuch  offence  ;  here,  by  the  expreffion  of  king's  coimclf^. 
were  underllood  the  king's  judges  of  his  courts  of  juf- 
tice,  the  fubjeA-matter  being  legal :  this  being  the  ge- 
neral way  of  interpreting  the  word  council. 

4.  But  the  principal  council  belonging  to  the  king 
is  his  privy  council,  which  is  generally,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, called  the  council.    For  an  account  of  its  confli-  - 
tution  and  powers,  fee  the  article  Prayr-CounciL 

AuUc  Council.     See  Aulic. 

Common  Council,  m  the  city  of  London,'  is  a  court' 
wherein  are  made  all  bye-laws  which  bind  the  citizens. 
It  confiflsj  like  the  parliament,  of  tvvo  houies  ;  an  up- 
per .compofed  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  ;  and  a  - 
lower,  of  a  number  of  common-council  men,  chofen 
by  the  feveral  wards,  as  reprefentatives  of  the  body  of 
the  citizens. 

Gou'ncil  of  War,  zvi  afTembly  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers ^f  an  army  or  fleet,  occafionally  called  by  the  ge- 
neral or  admiral  to  concert  meafures  for  their  conduit 


his  majcfty  at  York,  {Previous  to  the  meeting  of  the    with  regard  to  fieges,  retreats,  engagements,  &c. 
Icng  parHament,  the  carl  of  Clarendon  mentions  it  as       Council,  in  church-hiflory,  an  aflembly  of  prelates 
a  new  invention,  not  before  heard  of ;  that  is,  as  he    and  doftors,  met  for  the  regulating  matters  relating  to 


explains  himfelf,  fo  old,  that  it  had  not  been  praftifed 
in  fome  hundreds  of  years.  But  though  there  had  not 
for  long  before  been  an  inftance,  nor  has  there  been 
any  fince,  of  afferobling  them  in  fo  foleran  a  manner, 


the  do6lrine  or  difcipline  of  the  church. 

National  Council^  is  an  afFembly  of  prelates  of  3 
nation  under  their  primate  or  patriarch. 

Oecumenical  or  General  Council^  is  an  afTembly  which 

rcprefents 
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CeuncII,  reprefents  tlie  whole  body  of  the  univerfal  church.  The 
Counfel.   RQmanifts  reckon  eighteen  of  them  ;  BuUinger,  in  his 
*        treatife       Conciliis,  fix  ;   Dr  Pn'deaux,  feven  ;  and 
bifhop  Beveridge  has  increafed  the  number  to  eiglit, 
which,  he  fays,  are  ?.ll  the.  general  councils  which  have 


Qtmmint. 


ever  been  held  fince  the  time  of  the  firft  Chriftian 
peror.  They  are  as  follows  :  i.  The  council  of  Nice, 
held  in  the  reign  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  on  account 
of  the  herefy  of  Arias.  2.  The  council  of  Gonftan- 
tinople,  called  under  the  reign  and  by  the  command  of 
Theodofius  the  Great,  fvir  much  the  fame  end  that  the 
former  council  was  fummoned.  3.  The  council  of 
Ephefus,  convened  by  Theodofius  the  younger  at  the 
fuit  of  Neftorius.  4.  The  council  of  Calcedon,  held 
in  the  reign  of  Martianus,  which  approved  of  the  Eu- 
tychian  herefy.  5.  The  fecond  council  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  afTembled  by  the  emperor  Juitiniati,  condemned 
the  three  chapters  taken  out  of  the  book  of  Theodo- 
rus  of  Mopfueftia,  having  firfl:  decided  that  it  was  law- 
ful to  anathematize  the  dead.  Some  authors  tell  us, 
that  they  likewife  condemned  the  feveral  errors  of  O* 
rigen  about  the  Trinity,  the  plurality  of  worlds,  and. 
pre-exiftence  of  fouls.  6.  I'he  third  council  of  Cim- 
ftantinople,  held  by  the  command  of  Conftantius  Po- 
gonatus  the  emperor,  in  which  they  received  the  defi- 
nitions of  the  five  firft  general  councils,  and  particularly 
that  againftOrigen  and  Theod  or  us  of  Mopfueftia.  7. The 
fecond  Nicene  council.  8.  The  fourth  council  of  Con- 
ftantin(>ple,aflembled  when  LouisII.  was  emperor  of  the 
Weft.  The  regulations  which  they  made  are  contained  in 
twenty-feven  canons,  the  heads  of  which  are  fet  down 
by  M.  du  Pin,  to  whom  the  reader  is  referred. 

COUNSEL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  advice  or  in- 
ftruftion  how  to  behave  in  any  difficult  matter. 

Counsel^  or  AdvocaieSt  in  EngUlh  courts  of  law,  arc 
of  two  fpecies  or  degrees  ;  Barristers  and  Ser- 
jeants.   See  thefe  articles  ;  alfo  Advocate. 

From  both  thefe  degrees  fome  are  ufually  felefted 
to  be  his  majefty's  counfel,  learned  in  the  law  ;  the  two 
principal  of  whom  are  called  his  attorney-general,  and 
folic'itor- general.  The  firft  king's  counfel,  under  the  de- 
-gree  of  ferjeant,  was  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  was  made 
fo  honoris  caufa,  without  either  patent  or  fee  :  fo  that 
the  firft  of  the  modern  order  (who  are  now  the  fworn 
fervants  of  the  crown,  with  a  ftanding  falary)  feems  to 
have  been  Sir  Francis  North,  afterwards  lord  keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal  to  king  Charles  II.  Thefe  king's 
counfel  anfwer,  injfomc  degree,  to  the  advocates  of  the 
revenue,  advocati  Jifd,  among  the  Romans.  For  they 
iDuft  not  be  employed  in  any  caufe  againft  the  crown 
without  fpecial  licence  ;  in  which  reftridiion  they  agree 
with  the  advocates  of  the  fife :  but,  in  the  imperial 
law,  the  prohibition  was  carried  ftill  farther,  and  per- 
haps was  more  for  the  dignity  of  the  fovereign  ;  for, 
excepting  fome  peculiar  caufes,  the  filcal  advocates 
were  not  permitted  to  be  at  all  concerned  in  private 
fuits  between  fubjeiJl:  and  fubjeft.  A  cuftom  has  of 
late  years  prevailed  of  granting  letters  patent  of  pre- 
cedence to  fuch  barrifters  as  the  crown  thinks  proper 
to  honour  with  that  mark  of  diftin£liun  :  whereby  they 
are  intitled  to  fuch  rank  and  preaudience  as  are  affign- 
cd  in  their  refpeftive  patents  ;  fometimes  next  after 
the  king's  attorney-general,  but  ufually  next  after  his 
majefty's  counfel  next  being.  Thefe,  as  well  as  the 
c[ueen'«  attorney  and  folicitor-generali  rank  promifcu- 
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eufly  with  tire  king's  counfel ;  and,  together  with 
them,  fit  within  the  bar  of  their  refpedtive  courts ;  but 
receive  no  filaries,  and  are  not  fworn  ;  and  therefore 
are  at  liberty  to  be  retained  in  caufes  againft  the  crown. 
And  all  other  lerjeants  and  barrifteis  indifcri  ninately, 
(except  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  where  only 
ferjeanta  are  admitted),  may  take  upon  them  the  pro- 
teftion  and  defence  of  any  fuitors,  whether  plaintiff 
or  defendant ;  who  are  therefore  called  their  clients; 
like  the  dependents  on  the  ancient  Roman  or^ators. 
Thefe  indeed  praftifed  gratis,  for  honour  merely,  or 
at  moft  for  the  fake  of  gaining  influence  :  and  fo  like- 
wife  it  is  eftabliftifd  with  us,  that  a  counfel  can  main- 
tain no  aftion  for  his  fees  ;  which  are  given,  not  as 
hcatid  "oel  condu£lio,  but  as  quiddam  honorarium  ;  not  as 
a  falary  or  hire,  but  as  a  mere  gratuity,  which  a  coun- 


fellor  cannot  demand  without  doing  wrong  to  his  re- 
putation ;  as  is  alfo  laid  down  with  regard  to  advocates 
in  the  civil  law,  whofe  honorarium  was  direfted,  by  a 
decree  of  the  fenate,  not  to  exceed  in  any  cafe  10,000 
fefterces,  or  ab  .ut  L.  80  of  Englifti  money.  And  in 
order  to  encourage  due  freedom  of  ipeech  in  the  law- 
ful defence  of  their  clients,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
check  the  unfeemly  licentioufnefs  of  proftitute  and  il- 
hberal  men  (a  few  of  whom  may  fometimes  infinuatc 
ihemfelves  even  into  tlie  moft  honourable  profeffions), 
it  hath  been  holden  that  a  counfel  is  not  anfwerable  for 
any  matter  by  him  fpoken,  relative  to  the  caufe  in 
hand,  and  fuggefted  in  the  client's  inftruflions ;  altho' 
it  ftiould  refledl  upon  .the  reputation  of  another,  and 
even  prove  abfolutely  groundlefs ;  but  if  he  mentions 
an  untruth  of  his  own  invention,  or  even  upon  inftruc- 
tions,  if  it  be  impertinent  to  the  caufe  in  hand,  he  is 
then  liable  to  an  aftion  from  the  party  injured.  And 
counfel  guilty  of  deceit  and  collufion  are  puniftiable  by 
the  Hatute  Weftm.  i.  3  Edw.  I.  c.  28.  with  imprifon- 
ment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  perpetual  filence  in  the 
courts  :  a  puniftiment  ftill  fometimes  inflicSled  for  grofs 
mildemeanout  s  in  praftice. 

COUNSELLOR,  in  general,  a  perfon  who  advifes 
another  ;  thus  we  fay,  a  counfellor  at  law,  a  privy 
counfellor,  &c. 

Counsellor  at  Law,  a  perfon  retained  by  a  client 
to  plead  his  caule  in  a  public  court  of  judicature.  See 
Advocate,  Barristkr,  Counsel,  and  Serjeant. 
Frivj-CouNSELLOR.     See  Privt-  Council. 
COUNT,  (CoMEb),  a  nobleman  who  poftlffes  a 
domain  eredled  into  a  county.    Ste  Viscoijnt. 

Englifti  and  Scottifti  counts  we  diftingnifh  by  the 
title  of  earls }  foreign  ones  ftill  retain  their  proper 
name.  The  dignity  of  a  count  is  a  medium  between 
that  of  a  duke  and  a  baron — According  to  the  modtr* 
ufe,  moft  plenipotentiaries  and  ambaffddorsiyafl'ume  the 
title  of  counts,  though  they  have  no  county  ;  as  the 
count  d'Avaux,  &c. 

Anciently,  all  generals,  counfellors,  Judgfes,  and  fe- 
cretarics  of  cities  under  Charlemagne, were  called  countsj 
the  diltinguifliing  charafter  of  a  duke  and  count* be- 
ing this,  that  the  latter  had  bnt  one  town  under  him, 
but  the  former  feveral. 

A  count  his  a  right  to  bear  on  his  arms  a  coronet, 
adorned  with  three  precious  ftones,  aiid  furmounted 
with  three  large  pearls,  whereof  thofe  in  the  middle 
and  extremities  of  the  coronet  advance  above  the 
reft. 

Countj 
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CcMHt.  Counts  were  originally  lords  of  the  court,  or  of  the 
'  V  -  emperor's  retinue,  and  had  their  name  comites,  a  comi- 
tundo,  or  a  commeando :  hence  thofe  who  were  always 
in  the  palace,  or  at  the  emperor's  fide,  were  called 
counts  palatine,  or  comites  a  latere.     See  Palatine. 

In  the  times  of  the  commonwealth,  comites  among 
the  Romans  was  a  general  name  for  all  thofe  who  ac- 
companied the  proconfuls  and  propraetors  into  the  pro- 
vinces, there  to  ferve  the  commonwealth ;  as  the  tri- 
bunes, prasfeits,  fcribes,  &c. 

Under  the  emperors,  comites  were  the  officers  of 
the  palace.  The  origin  of  what  we  now  call  counts 
feems  owing  to  Angultus,  who  took  feveral  fenators  to 
be  his  comites,  as  Dion  obferves,  i.  e.  to  accompany 
him  in  his  voyages  and  travels,  and  to  affill  him  in  the 
hearing  of  caufes ;  which  were  thus  judged  with  the 
fame  authority  as  in  full  fcnate.  Gallienus  feems  to 
have  abolifhed  this  council,  by  forbidding  the  fenators 
being  found  in  the  armies  :  and  none  of  his  fuccelTors 
re-ellablifhed  it. 

Thefe  counfellors  of  the  emperor  were  really  counts, 
comites,  t-  e.  companions  of  the  prince ;  and  they 
fomecimes  took  the  title  thereof,  but  always  with  the 
addition  of  the  emperor's  name  whom  they  accom- 
panied :.  fo  that  it  was  rather  a  mark  of  their  office 
than  a  title  of  dignity. — Conftantine  was  the  firft  who 
converted  it  into  a  dignity  ;  and  under  him  it  was 
that  the  name  was  firll  given  abfolutely.  The  name 
once  eftablifhed,  was  in  a  little  time  indifferently  con- 
ferred, not-only  on  thofe  who  followed  the  court,  and 
accompanied  the  emperor,  but  alfo  on  moft  kinds  of 
officers  ;  a  long  lift  whereof  is  given  us  by  JDu-Cange. 

Eufebius  tells  us,  that  Conllantine  divided  the  counts 
into  three  claffes :  the  firft  bore  the  title  oi  illujlres  j 
the  fecond  that  of  clar'ijftrm,  and  afterwards  fpeSiabiles  ; 
the  third  were  called  perjWiJflmi.  Of  the  two  firft  elaffes 
vv.is  the  fenate  corapofed  ;  thofe  of  the  third,  had  no 
place  in  the  fenate,  but  enjoyed  feveral  other  of  the 
privileges  of  fenators. 

There  were  counts  who  ferved  on  land,  others  at 
fea  ;  fome  in  a  civil,  fome  in  a  religious,  and  fome  in 
a  legal  capacity  :  as  comes  <erarii,  comes  facrarum  largit 
t'wTiutn,  comes  facri  conjijlorii,  comes  curia,  comes  capella, 
comes  archtatroriim,  comes  commerciorum,  comes  vejiiarius, 
comes  horreorum,  comes  opfoniorutn  or  annona,  comes  do- 
mejiicoriim,  comes  equorum  regiorum  or  comes  Jlahuli,  co- 
mes domorum,  comes  exciihitorum,  comes  notariorum,  comes 
legum  or  profejfor  in  jure,  comes  Umitiim  ©r  marcarum,  co- 
mes portus  Roma,  cotnes  patrimonii,  Sec. 

The  Francs,  Germans,  &c.  palling  into  Gaul  and 
Germany,  did  not  abolifh  the  form  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment; and  as  the  governors  of  cities  and  provinces 
were  called  counts,  comites,  and  dukes,  duces,  they  con- 
tinued to  be  called  fo.  They  commanded  in  time  of 
war;  and  in.  time  of  peace  they  adrniniftered juftice. 
Thus,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  counts  were  the 
ordinary  judges  and  governors  of  the  cities. 

Thefe  counts  of  cities  were  beneath  the  dukes  and 
counts  who  prefided  over  provinces ;  the  firft  being 
conftituted  in  the  particular  cities  under  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  latter.  The  counts  of  provinces  were  in 
nothing  inferior  to  dukes,  who  themfelves  were  only 
governors  of  provinces.  Under  the  laft  of  the  fecond 
race  of  French  kings,  they  got  their  dignity  rendered 
keredltary,  and  even  ufurptd  the  fovereignty  when 
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Hugh  Capet  came  to  the  crown  :  his  authority  was  Count, 
not  fufficient  to  oppofe  their  encroachments:  and  hence  ,  Countcr^^ 
it  is  they  date  the  privilege  of  wearing  coronets  in  their  * 
arms  ;  they  affumcd  it  then,  as  enjoying  the  riohts  of  . 
fovereigns   in  their  particular  diftridts  or  counties. 
But,  by  degrees,  moft  of  the  counties  became  re-unl* 
ted  to  the  crown. 

The  quality  of  count  Is  now  become  very  different 
from  what  it  was  anciently  ;.  being  now  no  more  than 
a  title,  which  a  king  grants  upon  erefting  a  territory 
into  a  county,  with  a  referve  of  jurifdiftion  and  fove- 
reignty to  himfelf.  At  firft  there  was  no  claufe  in 
the  patent  of  ereftion,  intimating  the  reverfion  of  the 
county  to  the  crown  in  default  of  heirs  male ;  but 
Charles  IX.  to  prevent  their  being  too  numerous,  ov 
dained  that  duchies  and  counties,  in  default  of  heirs 
male,  (hould  return  to  the  crown. 

The  point  of  precedence  between  counts  and  mar* 
quifes  has  been  formerly  much  controverted  :  the  rea- 
fon  was,  that  there  are  counts  who  are  peers  of  France, 
but  no  marquifes  :  but  the  point  is  now  given  up,  and 
marquifes  take  place  ;  though  andently,  when  counts 
were  governors  of  provinces,  they  were  on  a  level  even 
with  dukes. 

William  the  Conqueror,  as  is  obferved  by  Camden, 
gave  the  dignity  of  counts  in  fee  to  his  nobles  ;  . annex- 
ing it  to  this  or  that  county  or  province,  and  allotting 
for  their  maintenance  a  certain  proportion  of  money, 
arifing  from  the  prince's  profits  in  the  pleadings  and 
forfeitures  of  the  pi^ovinces.  To  this  purpofe  he  quotes 
an  ancient  record,  thus  :  Hen.  II.  Rex  Anglia  his- 
verbis  comitem  creavit ;  Jci&tis  nos  fecijfe  Hugonem  Bigot 
comitem  de  Norf.  ^c.  de  tertio  denarii  de  Norwich  isf. 
Norfolk,  ficut  aliquis  comes  Anglia,  l^c, . 

The  Germans  call  a  count, ^^r^zo/",  oxgraff;  which,  , 
according  to  . a  modern  critic,  properly  fignifies  judge  ; 
and  is  derived  from  gravio  or  graffioy  of  yp«f",  I  nurite. 
They  have  feveral  kinds  of  thefe  counts  or  grafts ; 
as  landgraves,  marchgi-aves,.  burg-graves,  and  palf- 
graves,  or  counts  palatine.  Thefe  laft  are  of  two  kinds; 
the  former  are  of  the  number  of  princes,  and  have  the- 
invcftiture  of  a  palatinate  ;  the  others  have  only  the 
title  of  count palathie  without  the  inveftiture  of  any  pa- 
latinate. Some  aiTert,  that  by  publicly  profefling  the. 
imperial  laws  tor  twenty  years,  the  perfon  acquires  the 
dignity  of  a  count  palatine;  and  there  are  inftances  of 
profeilois  in  law  who  have  aftumed  the  title  accord-; 
ingly  :  but  there  are  others  who  queftion  this  right. 

Count,  in  law,  denotes  the  original  declaration  in 
a  real  adtion  ;  as  the  declaration  is  in  a  perfonal  one  : 
the  libellus  of  the  civihans  anfwets  to  both.  — Yet, 
count  and  declaration  are  fometimes  confounded, 
and  ufed  for  each  other  ;  as,  count  in  debt,  count  in 
appeal,  &c. 

CouNT-JVhcel,  ia  the  ftriking,  part  of  a  clock,  a 
wheel  which  moves  round  once  in  12  or  2^  hours.  It 
is  fometimes  called  th.e  locking-iuheeL    See  CiocK-Ma-  ■ 
ling. 

COUNTE.R,  a  term  which  enters  into  the  compo- 
fition  of  diverfe  words  of .  our  language,  and  , general- 
ly implies  oppofition  ;  but  when  applied  to  deeds, 
means  an  exa6l  copy  kept  of  the  contrary  party,  and 
fometimes  figned  by  both  parties. 

CouNTER-Changedj  in  heraldry,  the  intermixture,  or 
oppofition  of  any  metal  with  a  colour, 
4  Covs'  ■ 
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Counter, 
poife. 


Counter  CoVKTER-FIory^  in  heraldry,  Is  fald  of  a  treffiire 
whofe  flower-de-luce  are  oppoiite  to  others.  See  He- 
raldry. 

Counter- Drawing,  in  painting,  is  the  copying  a 
defign,  or  painting,  by  means  of  a  fine  linen-cloth,  an 
oiled  paper,  or  other  traafpare^it  matter,  where  the 
ftrok.es  appearing  through  are  followed  with  a  pencil, 
with  or  without  colour.  Sometimes  it  is  done  on 
glafs,  and  with  frames  or  nets  divided  into  fquares 
with  filk  or  with  thread,  and  alfo  by  means  of  inftru- 
ments  invented  for  the  purpofe,  as  the  parallelogram. 

CovN-TF.R-Enmne,  in  heraldry,  is  the  contrary  of 
ermine,  beins^  a  black  field  with  white  fpots. 

COUNTERFEITS,  iji  law,  are  perfons  that  ob- 
tain any  money  or  goods  by  counterfeit  letters  or  fall'e 
tokens,  who  being  convifted  before  juftices  of  affize 
or  of  the  peace,  &c.  are  to  fuffer  fuch  punifliment  as 
fliall  be  thought  fit  to  be  inflidled  under  death,  as  im- 
prifonments,  pillory,  &c. 

CPUNTER-FOiL,  or  GouNTER-STOCK,  in  the  ex- 
chequer, that  part  of  an  ally  which  is  kept  by  an  offi- 
cer of  the  court. 

CovNrER-Guard,  in  fortitication,  is  a  work  raifed 
before  the  point  of  a  balHon,  confiding  of  two  long 
faces  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  baftion,  making  a 
faliant  angle  :  they  are  fometimes  of  other  fhapes,  or 
otherwife  fxtuated. 

CovNTER-Light,  or  Counter-jour^  a  light  oppofite  to 
any  thing,  which  makes  it  appear  to  difadvantage.  A 
fmgle  counter4ight  is  fuf&cient  to  take  away  all  the 
beauty  of  a  fine  painting. 

CouNTSR-'March,  in  milit&ry  affairs,  a  change  of  the 
face  or  wings  of  a  battalion,  by  which  means  thofe 
that  were  In  the  front  come  to  be  in  the  rear.  It  al- 
fo fignifies  returning,  or  marching  back  again. 

CouNTER-Mi/ie,  in  war,  a  well  and  gallery  drove 
and  funk  till  it  meet  the  enemy's  mine  to  prevent  its 
effeft. 

CouNTER-Paled,  in  heraldry,  Is  when  the  efcutcheon 
is  divided  Into  twelve  pales  parted  perfeflfe,  the  two 
colours  being  counter-changed  ;  fo  that  the  upper  are 
of  one  colour  and  the  lower  of  another. 

CouNTER-Part,  in  mufic,  denotes  one  part  to  be  ap- 
plied to  another.  Thus  the  bafa  is  faid  to  be  a  coun- 
ter-part to  the  treble. 

CovNTER-PaJfant,  In  heraldry,  Is  when  two  lions  are 
in  a  coat  of  arms,  and  the  one  feems  to  go  quite  the 
contrary  way  from  the  other. 

CouNTER-Po'int,  in  mufic  :  a  term  derived  from  the 
Latin  prepofition  contra  and  the  verb  pungere ;  becaiife 
the  mufical  characters  by  which  the  notes  in  each  part 
are  fignified  are  placed  in  fuch  a  manner  each  with  re- 
fpeft  to  each  as  to  fliow  how  the  parts  anfwer  one  ano- 
ther.   See  Cqmposition. 

Counter- Pointed  (Contre-po'mteJ^  in  heraldry,  la 
when  two  chevrons  in  one  efcutcheon  meet  in  the 
points,  the  one  rifing  as  ufual  from  the  bafe,  and  the 
other  inverted  falling  from  the  chief;  fo  that  they  are 
counter  to  one  another  in  the  points.  They  may  alio 
be  counter-pointed  when  they  are  founded  upon  the 
fides  of  the  fhleld,  and  the  points  meet  that  way,  call- 
ed counter-pointed  in  fefi. 

COUNTERPOISE,  in  the  manege.  Is  the  liberty 
of  the  aftion  and  feat  of  a  horfe-man  ;  fo  that  in  all 
:the  motions  made  by  the  horfe,  he  does  not  incline  his 


body  more  to  one  fide  than  to  the  other,  but  contiimes  Countor 

In  the  middle  of  the  faddle,  being  equally  on  his  ftir-  p  J^^^^, 
rups,  In  order  to  give  the  horfc  the  proper  and  fea- .  '_j 
fonable  aids.  - 

COUNTER-POTENT  fCotitre  potence J,  in  herald- 
ry, is  reckoned  a  fur  as  well  as  vair  and  ermine  ;  but 
compofed  of  fuch  pieces  as  reprefent  the  tops  of 
crutches,  called  in  French  poterKes,  and  in  old  Englifh 
patents. 

Counter- Proof,  In  rolling-prefs  printing,  a  print 
taken  off  from  another  frefh  printed  ;  which  by  being 
pafi'ed  through  the  prefs,  gives  the  figure  of  the  form- 
er, but  inverted.  To  counter-prove,  is  alfo  to  pafs  a 
defign  in  black  lead,  or  red  chalk,  through  the  prefs, 
after  having  moiftened  with  a  fponge  both  that  and 
the  paper  on  which  the  counter-proof  is  to  be  taken. 

Counter- ^lartered  {^contre-ecarteL' ),  in  heraldry,  de- 
notes the  efcutcheon,  after  being  quartered,  to  have 
each  quarter  again  divided  into  two. 

CouNTER-Saliant,  Is  when  two  bealls  are  borne  in 
a  coat  leaping  from  each  other  diredlly  the  contrary 
way. 

CouNTER-Scarp,  in  fortification,  is  properly  the  ex- 
terior talus  or  flop  of  the  ditch;  but  it  is  often  taken  , 
for  the  covered  way  and  the  glacis.  In  this  fenfs  we 
fay,  the  enemy  have  lodged  themfelves  on  the  coun- 
terfcarp.  Angle  of  the  counter-fcarp,  is  that  made  by 
two  fides  of  the  counter-fcarp  meeting  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  curtain. 

Counter- Signing,  the  figning  the  writing  of  a  fupe- 
rior  in  quality  of  fecretary.  Thus  charters  ai-e  figned 
by  the  king,  and  counter -figned  by  a  fecretary  of  ftate, 
or  lord  chancellor. 

CouNTER-Time,  In  the  manege,  is  the  defence  or  re- 
finance of  a  horfe  that  interrupts  his  cadence,  and  the 
meafure  of  his  manege,  occafioned  either  by  a  bad 
horfeman  or  by  the  malice  of  the  horfe. 

Counter,  Is  alfo  the  name  of  a  counting-board  in 
a  fhop,  and  of  a  piece  of  metal  with  a  llamp  on  It, 
ufed  in  playing  at  cards. 

Counter  of  a  Horfe,  that  part  of  a  horfe's  fore- 
hand which  lies  between  the  flioulders  and  under  the 
neck, 

Counters  in  a  Ship,  arc  tv.-o.  I.  The  hollow  arch- 
ing from  the  gallery  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ftraight 
piece  of  the  ftern,  is  called  the  upper-ccunter .  2.  The 
lower  counter  is  between  the  tranfom  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  gallery. 

Counter,  is  alfo  the  name  of  two  prifons  in  the 
city  of  London,  viz.  the  Poultry  and  Woodilrect. 

COUNTORS,  Contours,  or  Counters,  has  been 
ufed  for  ferjeants  at  law,  retained  to  defend  a  caufe, 
or  to  fpeak  for  their  client  in  any  court  of  law. 

It  is  of  thefe  Chaucer  fpeaks  : 

 A  fteriff'had  he  lieen,  and  a  contoi.T, 

Was  no  where- fuich  a  wonhy  vavafour. 
They  were  anciently  called  ferjeant  contours. 

COUNTRIES,  among  the  miners,  a  terra  or  ap' 
pellation  they  give  to  their  works  under  ground.^ 

COUNTRY,  among  geographers,  is  ufed  indiffer- 
ently to  denote  either  a  kingdom,  province,  or  leffer 
dilirift.  But  its  moll  frequent  ule  is  in  contradiRinc- 
tion  to  town. 

CouNTRY-Dance  Is  of  Englifl-i  origin,  though  now 
tranfplanted  into  almoft  all  the  countries  and  courts  of 
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County.  Europe.  Th  ere  is  no  eftablifhed  rule  for  the  compo- 
"■'  *  fition  of  tunes  to  this  dance,  becaufe  there  is  in  mufic 
no  kind  of  time  whatever  which  may  not  be  mcafured 
by  the  motions  common  in  dancing;  and  there  are  few 
fong  tunes  of  any  note  within  the  laft  century,  that 
have  not  been  applied  to  country-dances. 

COUNTY,  in  geography,  originally  fignified  the 
territory  of  a  count  or  earl,  but  now  it  is  ufed  in  the 
fame  fenfe  with  (hire ;  the  one  word  coming  from  the 
French,  the  other  from  the  Saxon.— In  this  view,  a 
County  is  a  circuit  or  portion  of  the  realm  ;  into  fif- 
ty-two of  which,  the  whole  land,  England  and  Wales, 
is  divided  for  its  better  government  and  the  more 
eafy  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

For  the  execution  of  the  laws  In  the  feveral  counties, 
excepting  Cumberland,  Weftmoreland,  and  Durham, 
every  Michaelmas  term  officers  are  appointed,  under 
the  denomination  of  Jheriffs.  Other  officers  of  the  fe* 
veral  counties  are,  a  lord  lieutenant,  who  has  the  com- 
mand of  the  militia  of  the  county;  cullodes  rotulo- 
rum,  juftices  of  peace,  bailiffs,  high-conftable,  and  co- 
roner. 

Of  the  fifty*two  counties,  there  are  three  of  fpecial 
note,  which  are  therefore  termed  counties  palatine,  as 
Lancafter,  Chefter,  and  Durham.    See  Palatine. 

CcuN7Y-Corporate,  is  a  title  given  to  feveral  cities, 
or  ancient  boroughs,  on  which  our  monarchs  have 
thought  fit  to  beftow  extraordinary  privileges ;  annex- 
ing to  them  a  particular  territory,  land,  orjurifdic- 
tion ;  and  making  them  counties  of  themfelves,  to  be 
governed  by  their  own  fherifFs  and  magiftrates. 
^  CouN7r-Court,  in  Englifh  law,  a  court  incident  to 

the  jurlfdiftion  of  the  {heriff.    It  is  not  a  court  of  re- 
Cord,  but  may  hold  pleas  of  debt  or  damages  under 
the  value  of  40  s.    Over  fome  of  which  caufes  thefc 
inferior  courts  have,  by  the  exprefs  words  of  the  fta- 
tute  of  Gloucefter,  a  jurifdidion  totally  exclufive  of 
the  king's  fuperior  courts.    For  in  order  to  be  inti- 
tled  to  fue  an  a£lion  of  trcfpafs  for  goods  before  the 
king's  jufticiars,  the  plaintiff  is  direfted  to  make  affi 
davit  that  the  caufe  of  aftion  does  really  and  ione  jide 
amount  to  40  s.  which  affidavit  is  now  unaccountably 
difufed,  except  in  the  court  of  exchequer.     The  fta- 
tute  alfo  43  Eliz.  c.  6.  which  gives  the  judges  in  many 
perfonal  aftions,  where  the  jury  affefs  lefs  damages 
than  40  8.  a  power  to'  certify  the  fame  and  abridge 
the  plaintiff  of  his  full  cofts,  was  alfo  meant  to  pre- 
vent vexation  by  litigious  plaintiffs ;  who,  for  pur- 
pofes  of  mere  oppreffion,  might  be  inclinable  to  infti- 
tute  fuch  fuits  in  the  fuperior  courts  for  injuries  of  a 
trifling  value.    The  county-court  mav  alfo  hold  plea 
of  many  real  aftions,  and  of  all  perfonal  adlions  to  any 
amount,  by  virtue  of  a  fpecial  writ  called  jujlicies  / 
which  is  a  writ  empowering  the  flierlff  for  the  fake  of 
difpatch  to  do  the  fame  juflice  in  his  county-court,  as 
might  otherwife  be  had  at  Wfcftminfter.    The  free- 
holders of  the  county  are  the  real  judges  in  this  court, 
and  the  fheriff  is  the  minillerial  officer.    The  great 
conflux  of  freeholders,  which  are  fuppofed  always  to 
attend  at  the  county-court  (which  Spelman  calls  forum 
plebei/B  jujlitia  et  theatrum  ccmiiiva  potejlalis J,  is  the  rea- 
fon  why  all  afts  of  parliament  at  the  end  of  every  fef- 
fion  were  wont  to  be  there  publifhed  by  the  flieriff ; 
why  a'l  outlawries  of  abfconding  offenders  are  there 
proclaimed  ;  and  why  all  popular  ele<ftion8  which  the 
Vt>L.V.  Part  II. 
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freeholders  are  to  tnake,  as  formerly  of  flieriffs  and  con- 
fervators  of  the  peace,  and  ftill  of  coroners,  verderors, 
and  knights  of  the  fliire,  muft  ever  be  made  in  plena  co- 
tnitatut  or  in  full  county-court.  By  the  ftatute  2. 
Edw.  VI.  c.  -25.  no  county-court  fhall  be  adjourned 
longer  than  for  one  month,  confifting  of  28  days.  And 
this  was  alfo  the  ancient  ufage,  as  appears  from  the 
laws  of  king  Edward  the  elder:  prepqfttus  (that  is,  the 
flieriff)  ad  quartam  circiter  feptimanam  frequentem  popull 
concionem  celebrato  ;  cuique  Jus  dicito;  litefque  Jingulas  di-' 
rimito.  In  thofc  times  the  county-court  was  a  court 
of  great  dignity  and  fplendour,  the  bifhop  and  the 
ealdorman  (or  earl),  with  the  principal  men  of  the  ffiire, 
fitting  therein  to  adminifter  jufl;ice  both  in  lay  and  ec- 
clefiaftical  caufes.  But  its  dignity  was  much  impdired, 
when  the  bifllop  was  prohibited,  and  the  earl  neglec- 
ted to  attend  it.  And,  in  modern  times,  as  proceed- 
ings are  removeable  from  hence  into  the  king's  fupe- 
rior courts,  by  writ  of  pone  or  recordare,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  from  hundred-courts  and  courts-baron  ;  and 
as  the  fame  writ  of  falfe  judgment  may  be  had,  in  na- 
ture of  a  writ  of  error,  this  has  occafioned  the  fame 
difufe  of  bringing  a£tions  therein. 

COTJPAR,  the  name  of  a  town  in  Scotland,  capi- 
tal of  the  county  of  Fife,  fituated  about  10  miles  weft 
of  St  Andrew's  :  W.  Long.  2.  40.  N.  Lat.  56.  20.— 
Coupdr  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  village  in  the  ffiire  of  An- 
gus, iohabiced  chiefly  by  weavers  in  the  linen  trade. 

COUPED,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  head, 
or  any  limb,  of  an  animal,  cut  off  from  the  trunk, 
fmooth;  diftinguiffiing  it  from  that  which  is  caWtA  era/' 
fed,  that  is,  forcibly  torn  off,  and  therefore  is  ragged 
and  uneven. 

CouPED,  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignifiy  fuch  croffes,  bars, 
bends,  chevrons,  &c.  as  do  not  touch  the  fides  of  the 
efcutcheon,  but  are,  as  it  were,  cut  off  from  them. 

COUPEE,  a  motion  in  dancing,  wherein  one  leg' 
is  a  httle  bent,  and  fufpended  from  the  ground ;  and 
with  the  other  a  motion  is  made  forwards. 

The  word  in  the  original  French  fignifies  a  cut. 

COUPLE-CLOSS,  in  heraldry,  the  fourth  part  of  a 
chevron,  never  borne  but  in  pairs,  except  there  be  a 
chevron  between  them,  faith  Guillim,  though  Bloom 
gives  an  inftance  to  the  contrary. 

COUPLET,  a  divifion  of  a  hymn,  ode,  fong,  &c, 
wherein  an  equal  number,  or  equal  meafure,  of  verfes, 
is  found  in  each  part ;  which  divifions,  in  odes,  are 
called  flrophes. — Couplet,  by  an  abufe  of  the  word,  is 
frequently  made  to  fignify  a  couple  of  verfes. 

COURAGE,  in  ethics,  is  that  quality  of  the  mind, 
derived  either  from  conftitution  or  principle,  or  both, 
that  enables  men  to  encounter  difficulties  and  dangers. 
See  Fortitude. 

COURANT,  a  French  term  fynonymous  with  cur- 
rent, and  properly  fignifies  running.    See  Current. 

CouRAST,  is  alfo  a  term  in  mufic  and  dancing; 
being  ufed  to  exprefs  both  the  tune  or  air  and  the  dance. 
With  regard  to  the  firft,  courant,  or  currant,  is  a  piece 
of  mufic  in  triple  time  I  the  air  of  the  courant  is  or- 
dinarily noted  in  triples  of  minims;  the  parts  to  be 
repeated  twice.  It  begins  and  ends  when  he  who 
beats  the  meafure  falls  his  hand;  in  contradiflinAion 
from  the  faraband,  which  ordinarily  ends  when,  the 
hand  is  raifed.  With  regard  to  dancing,  the  courant 
v.'as  long  the  moll  common  of  all  the  dances  pradifed 
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in  England :  it  confifts,  effentially,  of  a  time,  a  ftep, 
a  balance,  and  a  coupee  ;  though  it  alfo  admits  of  other 
motions.  Formerly  they  leaped  their  fteps  ;  in  which 
point,  the  courant  differed  from  the  low  dance  and  pa- 
vades.  There  are  fimple  courants  and  figured  cou- 
rants,  all  danced  by  two  peifons. 

COURAP,  the  modern  name  for  a  diftemper 
very  common  in  Java  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft- 
Indies.  It  is  a  fort  of  herpes  or  itch  on  the  arm-pits, 
groins,  breaft,  and  face  :  the  itching  is  almoft  perpe- 
tual ;  and  the  fcratching  Is  followed  by  great  pain  and 
a  difcharge  of  matter,  which  makes  the  linen  flick  fo 
to  the  Ikin  as  not  eafily  to  be  feparated  without  tear- 
ing off  the  cruft.  Courap  is  a  general  name  for  any 
fort  of  itch  ;  but  this  diftemper  is  thus  called  by  way  of 
eminence.  It  is  fo  contagious  that  few  efcape  it.  For 
the  cure,  gentle  and  repeated  purging  is  ufed,  and  ex- 
ternally the  fubhmate  ia  a  fmall  quantity  is  a  good  to- 
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COURAYER  (Peter  Francis),  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergyman,  dilHnguifhed  by  great  moderation, 
charity,  and  temper,  concerning  religious  affairs,  as  well 
as  by  learning,  was  born  at  Vernon  in  Normandy, 
1 68 1 .    While  canon  regular  and  librarian  of  the  abbey 
of  St  Genevieve  at  Paris,  he  applied  to  our  archbifllop 
Wake  for  the  refolution  of  fome  doubts,  concerning 
the  epifcopal  fucceffion  in  England,  and  the  validity 
of  our  ordinations :  he  was  encouraged  to  this  by  the 
friendly  correfpondence  which  had  paffed  between  the 
archbiftiop  and  M.  du  Pin  of  the  Sorbonne.  The  arch- 
bilhop  fent  him  exa£l  copies  of  the  proper  records  ; 
and  on  thefe  he  built  his  "  Defence  of  Engli(h  Ordi- 
nations," which  was  publifhed  in   Holland,  1727. 
This  expofuig  him  to  a  profecution  in  his  own  country, 
he  took  refuge  in  England;  where  he  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  prefented  the  fame  year  by  the  unlverfity 
of  Oxford  with  a  doftor's  degree.    As  it  is  fomewhat 
uncommon  for  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  degrees  in  divinity  by  Proteftant  unlverfities, 
the  curious  may  be  gratified  with  a  fight  of  the  diplo- 
ma, and  the  doftor's  letter  of  thanks,  in  "The  prefent 
State  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,  for  June  1728. 
In  1736,  he  tranllated  into  French,  and  publifhed, 
"  Father  Paul's  Hillory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  In 
2  vols,  folio,  and  dedicated  it  to  queen  Caroline ;  who 
augmented  to  200 1.  a  penfion  of  lool.  a- year,  which 
he  had  obtained  before  from  the  court.    The  learned 
Jer.  .Markland,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Bowyer,  Sep- 
tember 1746,  fays,  "Mr  Clarke  has  given  me  F. 
Courayer's  tranflation  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Council 
of  Trent ;  with  whofe  preface  I  am  fo  greatly  pleafed, 
that  if  he  be  no  more  a  Papift  in  other  tenets  than  he 
36  in  thofe  he  mentions  (which  are  many,  and  of  the 
moft  dlftingulflied  clafs),  I  dare  fay  there  are  very  fev/ 
eonfiderate  Proteftants  who  are  not  as  good  Catholics 
as  he  is."    His  works  are  many,  and  all  in  French  : 
ke  tranflated  Sleidan's  "  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation." 
He  died  in  1776,  after  two  days  lUnefs,  at  the  age  of 
95;  and  was  buried  in  the  cloiftier  of  Weftminfter- 
abbey.    In  his  will,  dated  Feb.  3d  1774,  he  declares, 
that  he  *'  dies  a  member  of  the  CathoHc  church,  but 
•without  approving  of  many  of  the  opinions  and  fu- 
pcrftitlons  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  Ro- 
Hiifti  church,  and  taught  in  their  fchools  and  femi- 
aaries }  and-  which  they  have  inMed  on  as  articles 
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of  faith,  though  to  him  they  appear  to  be  not  only  not  Courljara 
founded  in  truth,  but  alfo  to  be  highly  improbable." 
And  his  practice  was  conformable  to  this  declaration  ; 
for  at  London  he  conftantly  went  to  mafs,  and  at  Eal- 
ing in  the  country,  whither  he  often  retired,  as  con- 
ftantly attended  the  fervice  of  the  parifh  church  ;  de- 
claring at  all  times,  that  he  "  had  great  fatisfa£lioh  in 
the  prayers  of  the  church  of  England." 
COURBARIL.    See  Hymenea. 
COURIER,  or  Currier,  (from  the  French  couritf 
"  to  lun,")  a  meffenger  fent  poft,  or  exprefs,  to  car- 
ry dispatches. 

Antiquity,  too,  had  its  couriers.  We  meet  with 
two  kinds:  i.  Thofe  who  ran  on  foot,  called  by  the 
Greeks  hemerodroml,  q.  d.  "  couriers  of  a  day."  Pliny, 
Corn.  Nepos,  and  Csefar,  mention  fome  of  thefe  who 
would  run  20,  30,  36,  and  in  the  circus  even  4® 
leagues  per  day.  2.  Riding  couriers  (curfores  equ'i- 
tantes who  changed  horfes,  as  the  modern  cou- 
riers do. 

Xenophon  attributes  the  firft  couriers  to  Cyrus. 
Herodotus  fays,  they  were  very  ordinary  among  the 
Perlians,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  more 
fwift  than  thefe  kind  of  meffengers.  That  prince 
(fays  Xenophon)  examined  how  far  a  horfe  would  go 
in  a  day ;  and  built  ftables,  at  fuch  diftances  from 
each  other,  where  he  lodged  horfes,  and  perfons  to 
take  care  of  them  ;  and  at  each  place  kept  a  perfon 
always  ready  to  take  the  packet,  mount  a  frefh  horfe, 
and  forward  it  to  the  next  ftage  :  and  thus  quite 
through  his  empire." 

But  It  does  not  appear  that  either  the  Greeks  or 
Romans  had  any  regular  fixed  couriers  till  the  time 
of  Auguftus :  under  that  prince  they  travelled  in 
cars  ;  though  it  appears  from  Socrates  they  after- 
wards went  on  horfeback.  Under  the  weftcrn  em- 
pire, they  were  called  vlaiores;  and  under  that  of 
Conftantinople,  curfores  :  whence  the  modern  name. 
See  Post. 

COURLAND,  a  duchy  fituated  between  E.  Long. 
21.  26.  and  between  N.  Lat.  56.  30.  and  57.  30.  It 
is  bounded  by  the  river  Dwina,  which  divides  it  from 
Livonia,  on  the  north  ;  by  Lithuania,  on  the  eaft  ; 
by  Samogitia,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  Baltic  fea  on 
the  weft  ;  being  130  miles  long  and  30  broad.  Thl^ 
duchy  was  formerly  independent,  and  ele<?led  their  own 
duke  ;  but  is  now'fubjeft  to  Ruffia. 

COURSE  [route )t  in  navigation,  the  angle  con- 
tained between  the  neareft  meridian  and  that  point  of 
the  compafs  upon  which  a  ftiip  fails  in  any  particular 
direftlon. 

Course,  In  archlteflure,  denotes  a  continued  range 
of  ftones,  level,  or  of  the  fame  height,  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  building ;  and  not  interrupted  by 
any  aperture.  It  forms  a  parapet  to  the  intermedi- 
ate fpace  between  the  body  of  the  building  and  the 


wings. 

Course  of  Plinthsy  is  the  continuity  of  a  plinth  of^ 
ftone  or  plafter  in  the  face  of  a  building ;  to  mark 
the  reparation  of  the  ftorles. 

Course  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  time  ordinarily  fpent 
in  learning  the  principles  of  a  fcience,  or  the  ufual 
points  and  queftions  therein.  Thus,  a  ftudent  Is  faid. 
to  have  finiihed  his  courfe  in  the  humanity,  in  philo- 
foghy,  &c, 
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Cous.SE  Is  alfo  ufed  for  the  elements  of  an  art  ex- 
hibited and  explained,  either  in  writing  or  by  adlual 
,  experiment.  Hence  our  courfes  of  philofophy,  anato- 
my, chemiftry,  mathematics,  &c.  probably  fo  called  as 
going  throughout  or  running  the  whole  length  or 
c^urfe  of  the  art,  &c. 

COURSES,  a  name  by  which  the  principal  fails  of 
a  (hip  are  diftinguifhed,  viz.  the  main-fail,  the  fore- 
fail,  and  the  mizen  :  the  mizen-ftay-fall  and  fore-fail 
are  alfo  fometimes  comprehended  in  this  denomina- 
tion ;  as  are  the  main-ftay-fails  of  all  brigs  and  fchoon- 
ers.    See  Sail. 

COUR-SING,  among  fportfmen.  There  are  three 
feveral  forts  of  courfes  with  gre-hounds  :  i.  At  the  hare; 
2.  At  the  fox  ;  and,  3.  At  the  deer. 

For  the  deer,  there  are  two  forts  of  courfes  ;  the 
one  in  the  paddock,  the  other  either  in  ^Jie  foreft 
or  the  purlieu.  For  the  paddock  courfe,  there  rouft 
be  the  gie  hound  and  the  terrier,  and  the  mongrel 
gre-hound,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  drive  away  the 
deer  before  the  gre-hounds  are  flipped  ;  a  brace  or . 
a  leafh  are  the  ufual  number  flipped  at  a  time,  fel- 
dom  at  the  utmoft  more  than  two  brace.  In  cour- 
fing  the  deer  in  the  foreil  or  purlieu,  there  are  two 
ways  in  ufe  :  the  one  is  courfing  from  wood  to  wood  ; 
and  the  other,  upon  the  lawns  clofe  by  the  keeper's 
lodge.  In  the  courfing  from  wood  to  wood,  the  way 
is  to  throw  in  fome  young  hounds  into  the  wood  to 
bring  out  the  deer ;  and  if  any  deer  come  out  that  is 
not  weighty,  or  a  deer  or  antler  which  is  buck,  fore, 
or  forrel,  then  you  are  not  to  flip  your  gre-hounds, 
which  are  held  at  the  end  of  the  wood,  where  the 
keepers,  who  can  guefs  very  well  on  thefe  occafiona, 
expeft  that  tlie  deer  will  come  out.  If  a  proper  deer 
come  out,  and  it  is  fufpefted  that  the  brace  or  leafh  of 
gre-hounds  flipped  after  him  will  not  be  able  to  kill 
him,  it  is  proper  to  waylay  him  with  a  couple  of  frefli 
gre-hounds. 

The  courfing  upon  the  lawn  is  the  moft  agreeable 
of  all  other  ways.  When  the  keeper  has  notice  of  this, 
he  will  lodge  a  deer  for  the  courfe  ;  and  then,  by  co- 
ming under  the  wind,  the  gre-hound  may  be  brought 
near  enough  to  be  flipped  for  a  fair  courfe. 

The  befl;  method  of  courfing  the  harcy  is  to  go  out 
and  find  a  hare  fitting  ;  which  is  eafily  done  in  the 
fummer,  by  walking  aero  fa  the  lands,  either  ftubble, 
fallow,  or  corn  grounds,  and  calling  the  eye  up  and 
down :  for  in  fummer  they  frequent  thofe  places  for 
fear  of  the  ticks,  which  are  common  in  the  woods  at 
that  feafon ;  and  in  autumn  the  rains  falling  from  the 
trees  offend  them.  The  refl  of  the  year  there  is 
more  trouble  required ;  as  the  bufhes  and  thickets 
muH  be  beat  to  roufe  them,  and  oftentimes  they  will 
lie  fo  clofe,  that  they  will  not  itir  till  the  pole  almoft 
touches  them :  the  fportfmen  are  always  pleafed  with 
this,  as  it  promifes  a  good  cgurfe.  If  a  hare  lies  near 
any  clofe  or  covert,  and  with  her  head  that  way,  it 
is  always  to  be  expefted  that  fhe  will  take  to  that  im- 
mediately on  being  put  up  ;  all  the  company  are  there- 
fore to  ride  up  and  put  themfelves  between  her  and 
the  covert  before  fhe  is  put  up,  that  fhe  may  take  the 
other  way,  and  run  upon  open  ground.  When  a  hare 
is  put  up,  it  is  always  proper  to  give  her  ground,  or 
law,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  to  let  her  run  i  2  fcore 
ySirds,  or  thereabouts,  before  the  gre-hounds  are  flip- 


ped at  her  ;  otherwife  fiie  is  killed  too  foon,  the  greater  Courfsiigy 
part  of  the  fport  is  thrown  away,  and  the  pleafure  of  — '-nrww^ 
obferving  the  feveral  turnings  and  windings  that  the 
creature  will  make  to  get  away  is  all  loft.  A  good 
fportfman  had  rather  fee  a  hare  fave  herfelf  after  a  faif 
courfe,  than  fee  her  murdered  by  the  gre-hounds  a$ 
foon  as  fhe  is  up. 

In  courfing  the  fox,  no  other  art  is  required,  than 
{landing  clofe,  and  in  a  clear  wind,  on  the  outfide  of 
fome  grove  where  it  is  expedled  he  will  come  out ; 
and  when  he  is  come  out,  he  muft  have  head  c;}iough 
allowed  him,  otherwife  he  will  return  back  to  the  co- 
vert. The  flowefl  gre-hound  will  be  able  to  over- 
take him,  after  all  the  odds  of  dillance  necefTiry  ;  and 
the  only  danger  is  the  fpoiling  the  dog  by  the  fox, 
which  too  frequently  happens.  For  this  realon,  no 
gre-hound  of  any  value  fhould  be  run  at  this  courfe  ; 
but  the  flrong,  hard,  bitter  dogs,  that  will  feize  any 
thing. 

The  laws  of  courfing  eftablifhed  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  other  fportfmen  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, are  ihefe : 

I.  He  that  is  chofen  fevvterer  or  letter-loofe  of  the 
dogs,  fhall  receive  the  gre-hounds  matched  to  run 
together  into  his  leafh  as  foon  as  he  comes  into  the 
field;  he  is  to  march  next  to  the  hare-finder,  or  him 
who  is  to  ftart  the  hare,  until  he  come  to  the  form  ; 
and  no  horfeman  or  footman  is  to  go  before  or  fide- 
ways,  but  all  llraight  behind,  for  the  fpace  of  about  40 
yards.    2.  A  haie  ought  never  to  be  courfed  with 
more  than  a  brace  of  gre-hounds.     3.  The  hare- 
finder  is  to  give  the  hare  three  fohoe's  before  he  puts 
her  up  from  het  form  or  feat,  to  the  end  that  the  doga 
may  be  prepared   and  attend  her  ftarting.    4.  If 
there  be  not  a  particular  danger  of  lofing  the  hare, 
fhe  flibuld  have  about  twelve  fcore  yards  law.    5.  The 
dog  that  gives  the  firft  turn,  if  after  that  there  be 
neither  cote,  flip,  nor  wrench,  wins  the  wager.    6.  A 
go-by,  or  bearing  the  hare,  is  accounted  equivalent 
to  two  turns.    7.  If  neither  dog  turns  the  hare,  he  that 
leads  to  the  lall  covert  wins.    8.  If  any  dog  turns  the 
hare,  ferves  himfclf,  and  turns  her  again,  it  is  as  much 
as  a  cote,  and  a  cote  is  efteemed  ^as  much  as  two 
turns.    9.  If  all  the  courfe  be  equal,  he  that  bears 
the  hare  fhall  win  ;  and  if  he  be  not  borne,  the  courfe 
fliall  then  be  judged  dead^    10.  If  a  dog  take  a  fall 
in  his  courfe,  and  yet  perform  his  part,    he  may 
challenge  the  advantage  of  a  turn  more  than  he 
gave.    1 1 .  If  a  dog  turn  the  hare,  ferve  himfelf, 
and  give  diners  cotes,  and  yet  in  the  end  fhall  (land 
flill  in  the  field,  the  other  dog,  if  he  turns  home  to  the 
covert,  although  he  gives  no  other,  fhall  be  adjudged 
to  win  the  wager.    12.  If  by  misfortune  a  dog  be  rid 
over  in  the  courfe,  that  courfe  fhall  be  adjudged  void, 
and  he  that  did  the  mifchief  is  to  make  reparation  to  the 
owner.    1 3.  If  a  dog  gives  the  firft  and  latt  turn,  and 
there  be  no  other  advantage  betwixt  them,  he  that  gives 
the  odd  turn  wins.    14.  A  cote  is  when  a  gre-hound 
goes  end  ways  by  the  fide  of  his  fellow,  and  gives  the 
hare  a  turn.    15.  A  cote  ferves  for  two  turns,  and  two 
trippings  or  jerkings  for  a  cote  ;  and  if  the  hair  turns 
not  quite  about,  ftie  only  nurencheth,  in  the  fportfman** 
phrafe.    16.  If  there  be  no  cotes  given  by  eittier  of  the 
gre-hounds,  b\it  one  ferves  the  other  at  turning,  then 
he  that  gives  the  moft  turns  wins  the  wager.    1 7, 
3  R-  2  Sometimei 
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Court.    Sometimes  a  hare  does  not  turn,  but  wrenches 

— V  fhe  does  not  turn  except  fhe  turns  as  it  were  round. 

In  thefe  cafes,  two  wrenches  ftand  for  one  turn.  i8. 
He  that  comes  in  firft  at  the  death  of  the  hare  takes 
her  up,  and  faves  her  from  breaking  ;  he  cherifhes  the 
dogs,  and  cleanfes  their  mouths  from  the  wool ;  he  is 
adjudged  to  have  the  hare  for  his  pains.  19.  Finally, 
thofe  who  are  judges  of  the  leafh,  muft  give  their  judg- 
ment before  they  depart  out  of  the  field,  or  elfe  it  is 
not  to  ftand  as  valid. 

COURT,  an  appendage  to  a  houfe  or  habitation  ; 
confifting  of  a  piece  of  ground  inclofed  with  walls,  but 
open  upwards. 

Court  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  palace  or  place  where  a 
king  or  fovereign  prince  refides. 

Court,  in  a  law  fenfe,  is  defined  to  be  a  place 
wherein  juftlce  is  judicially  adminiftered.     And  as, 
by  our  excellent  conftitution,  the  fole  executive  power 
of  the  laws  is  vefted  in  the  perfon  of  the  king,  it  will 
follow  that  all  courts  of  jullice,  which  are  the  me- 
dium by  which  he  adminiilers  the  laws,  are  derived  , 
from  the  power  of  the.  crown.    For  whether  created 
by  aft  of  parliament  or  letters  patent,  or  fubfifting  by 
prefcription  (the  only  methods  by  which  any  court 
of  judicature  can  exift),  the  king's  confent  in  the  two 
former  is  exprefily,  and  in  the  latter  impliedly,  given. 
In  all  thefe  courts,  the  king  is  fuppofed  in  contem- 
plation of  law  to  be  always  prefent;  but  as  that  is  in 
faa  impoflible,  he  is  there  reprefented  by  his  judges, 
whofe  power  is  only  an  emanation  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative. ,  '       •  1  J 
For  the  more  fpeedy,  unlverfal,  and  impartial  ad- 
miniftratlon  of  juftice  between  fubjeft  and  fubjefil,  the 
law  hath  appointed  a  prodigious  variety  of  courts, 
fome  with  a  more  limited,  others  with  a  more  exten- 
five  jurlfdlAion  ;  fome  conftituted  to  inquire  only,  o- 
thers  to  hear  and  determine  ;  fome  to  determine  in 
the  firft  inftance,  others  upon  appeal  and  by  way  of 
review.    See  Law,  n°  xcviil.  xcxix.  c.  cxli.  clvl.  civil. 
gIvIII.  and  the  refpeftive  articles  in  the  order  of  the  al- 
phabet.   One  diftinftion  may  be  here  mentioned,  that 
runs  throughout  them  all  ;  viz.  that  fome  of  them  are 
courts  of  recordy  others  not  of  record.    A  court  of  re- 
cord is  that  where  the  afts  and  judicial  proceedings  are 
enrolled  in  parchment  for  a  perpetual  memorial  and 
teftimony  :  which  rolls  are  called  the  records  of  the 
court,  and  are  of  fuch  high  and  fupereminent  authori- 
ty, that  their  truth  is  not  to  be  called  in  queftion.  For 
it  is  a  fettled  rule  and  maxim,  that  nothing  fhall  be  a- 
verred  againft  a  record,  nor  fhall  any  plea,  or  even 
proof,  be  admitted  to  the  contrary.    And  if  the  exift- 
ence  of  a  record  be  denied,  it  fhall  be  tried  by  nothing 
but  itfelf ;  that  is,  upon  bare  infpeftion  whether  there 
be  any  fuch  record  or  no  ;  elfc  there  would  be  no  end 
of  difputes.    But  if  there  appear  any  miflake  of  the 
clerk  in  making  up  fuch  record,  the  court  will  direft 
hiin-  to  amend  it.    All  courts  of  record  are  the  king's 
courts,  in  right  of  his  crown  and  royal  dignity,  and 
therefore  no  other  court  hath  authority  to  fine  or  im- 
prifon ;  fo  that  the  very  ereftlon  of  a  new  jurifdlc- 
tion  with  power  of  fine  or  Imprlfonment,  makes  it  in- 
ftantly  a  court  of  record. — A  court  not  of  record  is 
the  court  of  a  private  man  ;  whom  the  law  will  not 
intruft  with  any  dlfcretloaary  power  ovtr  the  fortune 
or  liberty  of  his  fellow-fubjeds.    Such  are  the  caurts- 
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for  baron  Incident  to  every  manor,  and  other  inferior  ju- 
rifdlftlons :  where  the  procedings  are  not  enrolled  or 
recorded  ;  but  as  well  their  exiftence  as  the  truth  of  the 
matters  therein  contained  fhall,  if  difputed,  be  tried 
and  determined  by  a  jury.  Thefe  courts  can  hold  no 
plea  of  matters' cognizable  by  the  common  law,  unlefs 
under  the  value  of  40s.;  nor  of  any  forcible  injury 
whatfoever,  nor  having  anyprocefs  to  arreft  the  perfon 
of  the  defendant. 

In  every  court  there  muft  be  at  leaft  three  conftl- 
tuent  parts,  the  adlor,  reus,  and  judex  :  the  aciof;  or 
plaintiff,  who  complains  of  an  injury  done  ;  the  m/j, 
or  defendant,  who  is  called  upon  to  make  fatisfaAion 
for  it ;  and  the  judex,  or  judicial  power,  which  is  to 
examine  the  truth  of  the  fail,  to  determine  the  law 
arifing  upon  that  fa£k,  and,  if  any  injury  appears  to 
have  been  done,  to  afcertain  and  by  its  officers  to  apply 
the  remedy.  It  is  alfo'  ufual  in  the  fuperior  courts  to 
have  attorneys,  and  advocates  or  counfel,  as  affiftants. 
See  Attorney  and  Counsel. 

CouRT-Baron,  in  Englifh  law,  a  court  incident  to 
every  manor  in  the  kingdom,  to  be  holden  by  the 
fteward  within  the  faid  manor.    This  court-baron  is 
of  two  natures  :  the  one  is  a  cuftomary  court,  apper- 
taining entirely  to  the  copyholders,  in  which  their 
eilatesare  transferred  by  furrender  and  admittance,  and 
other  matters  tranfaded  relative  to  their  tenures  only. 
The  other  is  a  court  of  common  law,  and  it  is  the 
court  of  the  barons,  by  which  name  the  freeholders 
were  fometimes  anciently  called  :  for  that  it  is  held  be- 
fore the  freeholders  who  owe  fult  and  fervice  to  the 
manor,  the  fteward  being  rather  the  regiftrar  than  the 
judge.    Thefe  courts,  though  in  their  nature  dillindl, 
are  equally  confounded  together.    The  court  we  are 
now  confidering,  viz.  the  freeholder's  court,  was  com* 
pofed  of  the  lord's  tenants,  who  were  the  pares  of  each 
other,  and  were  bound  by  their  feodal  tenure  to  aifift. 
their  lord  in  the  difpenfatlon  of  domeftic  juftice.  This 
was  formerly  held  every  three  weeks  ;  and  its  moft  im- 
portant bufinefs  is  to  determine,  by  writ  of  right,  all 
controverfies  relating  to  the  right  of  lands  within  the 
manor.    It  may  alfo  hold  plea  of  any  perfonal  aftions, 
of  debt,  trefpafs  on  the  cafe,  or  the  like,  where  the 
debt  or  damages  do  not  amount  to  40s.    Which  is 
the  fame  fum,  or  three  marks,  that  bounded  the  ja- 
rifdiftlon  of  the  ancient  Gothic  courts  in  their  loweft 
inftance,  or fierding  courts,  fo  called  becaufe  four  were 
inftituted  within  every  fuperior  diftrici  or  hundred. 
But  the  proceedings  on  a  writ  of  right  may  be  remo- 
ved Into  the  county-court  by  a  precept  from  the  fherifi" 
called  a  tolt,  quia  tollit  atque  exhiit  caufatn  e  curia  bard- 
num.    And  the  proceedings  in  all  other  aftions  may 
be  removed  into  the  fuperior  courts  by  the  king's  writs 
of  pone,  or  accedas  ad  curiam,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  fuit.     After  judgment  given,  a  writ  alfo  of- 
falfe  judgment  lies  to  the  courts  at  Weftminfter  to  ra- 
hear  and  review  the  caufe,  and  not  a  writ  of  error ; 
for  this  is  not  a  court  of  record  :  and  therefore,  in 
fome  of  thefe  writs  of  removal,  the  firft  diredion  given 
is  to  caufe  the  plaint  to,  be  recorded,  recordari  facias. 
loqueJam, 

Court- Martial,  a  court  appointed  for  the  punlfhing 
offences  in  officers,  foldiers,  and  failors,  the  powers  of 
which  are  regulated  by  the  mutiny-bill. 

For  other  courts,  fee  Admiralty,  Arches,  Bench, 

CouwxYs 
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Courtefy   County,  CoMMON-P/ea/,  Chancery,  Ecclesiasti- 
II       cAL,  Duchy,   Faculty,  Requests,  Hustings, 
Chivalry,  Forest,  Stannary,  St ak- Chamber,  Pre- 
*        rogative,  University,  Legate,  Leet,  Mayor, 
Piepoudre,  Sic. 

COURTESY,  or  Curtesy,  of  England;  a  certain 
tenure  whereby  a  man  marrying  an  heirefs  feized  of 
lands  of  fee  fimple,.  or  fee- tail  general,  or  feized  as 
heir  of  the  tail  fpecial,  and  getteth  a  child  by  her  that 
Cometh  alive  into  the  world,  though  both  it  and  his 
wife  die  forthwith  ;  yet,  if  (he  were  in  poffeflion,  he 
ihall  keep  the  land  during  his  life,  and  is  called  tenant 
fer  legem  AngTix,  "  or  tenant  by  the  courtefy  of  Eng- 
land ;"  becaufe  this  privilege  is  not  allowed  in  any 
country  except  Scotland,  where  it  is  called  cur'ialitas 
Scotia, 

COURTESAN,  a  woman  who  proftitutes  herfelf 
for  hire,  efpecially  to  people  of  fuperior  rank.  Lais, 
the  famous  Theban  courtefan,  ftands  on  record  for 
requiring  no  lefs  than  10,000  crowns  for  a  fingle 
night.  Of  all  places  in  the  world,  Venice  Is  that  where 
couttefans  abound  the  moft.  It  is  now  300  years  fince 
the  fenate,  which  had  expelled,  them,  was  obliged  to  re- 
eal  them;  in  order  to  provide  for  the  fecurity  of  wo- 
men of  honour,  and  to  keep  the  nobles  employed  left 
they  Ihould  turn  fheir  heads  to  make  innovations  in  the 
ftate. 

COURTR  AY,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
fituated  on  the  river  Lys,  about  23  miles  fouth-weftof 
Ghent,  and  14  eaft  of  Ypres.  E.  Long.  3.  10.  N,  Lat. 
50.  48. 

COUSIN,  a  term  of  relation  between  the  children 
of  brothers  and  fifters,  who  in  the  firft  generation  are 
called  coufm-germanSf  in  the  fecond  generation  fecond- 
cotifms,  ^kc.  If  fprung  from  the  relations  of  the  fa- 
ther's fide,  they  arc  denominated  paternal  coufins ;  if 
on  the  mother's,  maternal: 

The  word  is  ordinarily  derived  from  confanguinem- ; 
though  Menage  brings  it  from  congenius,  or  congeneus, 
q.  d.  ex  eodem  genere. 

In  the  primitive  times,  it  v/as  allowed  coufin-ger- 
rnans  to  marry,  to  prevent  their  making  alliances  in 
heathen  families  :  but  Theodofius  the  Great  prohi- 
bited it,  under  pain  of  death ;  on  pretence  that  they 
were,  in  fome  fort,,  brothers  and  fifters  with  regard  to 
each  other.. 

Cousin  (John),  a  celebrated  French  painter,  who 
excelled  in  painting  on  glafs.  His  piAure  of  the  Laft 
Judgment,  in  the  veftry  of  the  Minims  of  the  Wood  of 
Vincennes,  is  much  admired.  He  was  alfo  a  good 
fculptor.  He  wrote  feveral  works  on  geometry  and 
perfpefhive  ;  and  died  after  the  year  1689* 

COUSU,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  a  piece  of  another 
colour  or  metal  placed  in  the  ordinary,  as  if  it  were 
fewed  on,  as  the  word  imports.  This  is  generally  of 
colour  upon  colour,  or  metal  upon  metal,  contrary  to 
the  general  rule  of  heraldry. 

COUTANCES,  a  port  town  of  Normandy,  and 
capicai  of  Coulaniin,  in  W.  Long.  i.  32.  Lat.  49.  10. 
This  town,  anciently  called  Coiiftant'ui  or  Cofedla,  is 
plcaiantly  fttuated  among  meadows  and  rivulets  ab  ut  fix 
miles  diflant  from  the  fea.  By  the  remains  of  a  Ro- 
man aqueduft,  and  other  ancient  ruins, .  it  appears  to 
be  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  bi- 
i3a.op,iufEragan  of  Rome  j  and  has  a  magnificent  cathe- 
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dral,  efteemed  one  of  the  fineft  pieces  of  Gothic  ar-  Couthut- 
chitedlure  in  Europe,    The  trade  of  this  town  Is  very  '^"g^ 
inconflderable,  and  the  fortifications  are  quite  demo-  Cowley. 
lifhed.    They  have  feveral  religious  houfes,  and  two  '  .1    ^  1  ■> 
parochial  churches. 

COUTHU  TLAUGH,  from  the  Saxon  couthy 
"knowing"  and  utlaugh,  "  outlaw;"  he  that  wittingly 
receives  a  man  outlawed,  and  cherifhes  or  conceals  him  : 
for  which  offence  he  was  in  ancient  times  fubjefl  to 
the  fame  punifhment  with  the  outlaw  himfelf. 

COVERT,  in  heraldry,  denotes  fomething  like  a 
piece  ot  hanging,  or  a  pavillion  falling  over  the  top  of 
a  chief  or  other  ordinary,  fo  as  not  to  hide,  but  only- 
to  be  a  covering  to  It 

COW,  in  zoology.    See  Bos. 

Coiv- Burner.    See  Bup.restis. 

Sea-Corr,  In  zoology.     See  Trichegus.  - 

Coir- Itch,  or  Couhage,  in  botany.    See  Couhage,, 
and  DoLicHos. 

Cow''s-Lip,  in  botany.    See  Primula. 

COWARD,  in  heraldry,  a  term  given  to  a  Hon 
borne  in  an  efcucoheon  with  his  tail  doubled,  or  turned- 
in  between  his  legs. 

COWEL  (Dr  John),  a  learned  and  eminent  civi- 
lian, born  about  the  year  1554.  In  1 607  he  compiled 
a  Law  Dictionary,  which  gave  great  oiFence  to  Sir 
Edward  Coke  and  the  common  lawyers :  fo  that  they 
firft  accufed  him  to  James  I.  as  afferting  that  the  king's 
prerogative  was  In  fome  cafes  limited  ;  and  when  they 
failed  in  that  attempt,  they  complained  of  him  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  as  a  betrayer  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  by  afferting  that  the  king  was  not  bound  by 
the  laws ;  for  which  he  was  committed  to  cuftody, 
and  his  book  publicly  burnt.  He  alfo  publifhed  /n- 
Jliluttones  Juris  Anglicani,  in  the  manner  of  Juftlnlan'S' 
Inftitutes  ;  and  died  of  the  operation  for  the  ftone,  in 
i6i  I- 

COWES,  a  town  and  harbour  on  the  north-eaft 
coaft  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  in  Hampfhire.  It  has  no 
market,  but  is  the  beft  place  for  trade  In  the  whole 
Ifland;  but  as- it  lies  low,  the  air  is  accounted  unheal- 
thy. It  is  eight  miles  fouth-caft  of  Portfmouth.  W^- 
Long.  I.  25.  N.  Lat.  50.  45^ 

COWL,  or  CouL,  a  fort  of  monkifh  habit  worn 
by  the  Bernardines  and  Benedidines.  The  word  Is 
formed  from  cucullus,  by  confounding  the  two  firft  fyl- 
lables  into  one,  as  being  the  fame  twice  repeated.— 
There  are  two  kisds  of  cowls  :  the  one  white,  very, 
large,  worn  in  ceremony,  and  when  they  affift  at  the 
office  ;  the  other  black,  worn  on  ordinary  occafions,  in- 
the  ftreets,  &c. 

F.  Mabillon  maintains  the  coul  to  be  the  fame  thing 
In  its  origin  with,  the  fcapular.  The  author  of  the 
apology  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  diftinguifhes  two  • 
forms  of  couls  the  one  a  gown  reaching  to  the  feet,r 
having  fleeves,  and  a  capuchin,  ufed  in  ceremo- 
nies; the  other  a  kind  of  hood  to  work  In,  called  al-- 
fo  a fcapular^\>tc&\xlt  It  only  covers  the  head  andfhouL-- 
ders. 

COWLEY  (Abraham),  an  eminent  poet,  was  borni 
at  London  1618.  His  father,  who  was  a  grocer, dying  be- - 
fore  he  was  born,  jiis  mother  procured  him  to  be  admit-  - 
ted  a  king's  fcholar  at  Weftminfter.  His  firft  inclination  ■ 
to  poetry  arofe  on  his  lighting  on  Spencer's  Fairy  Q_ueen, 
when  he  was  but  juft  able  to  read :  and  tbis  inclination  fo  ? 

•  facr 
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::owley.  far  Improved  in  him,  that  at  1 3  he  began  to  write  feveral 
"^y—^  poems  a  coUedion  of  which  was  publiflied  in  1613, 
when  he  was  but  15.  He  has  been  reprefented  as  pof- 
feffcd  of  fo  bad  a  memory  that  his  teachers  could  never 
bring  him  to  retain  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar. 
But  the  faft  was,  as  Dr  Johnfon  notices,  not  that  he 
could  not  learn  or  retain  the  rules  ;  but  that  being 
able  to  perform  his  exercifes  without  them,  he  fparcd 
himfelf  the  labour.  In  1  636  he  was  ele<?ted  a  fcholar 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  removed  to  that 
univerfity.  Here  he  went  through  all  his  exercifes 
with  a  remarkable  degree  of  reputation  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  muft  have  purfued  his  poetical  turn  with 
great  eagernefs,  as  it  appears  that  the  greateft  part  of 
his  poems  were  written  before  he  left  that  univerfity. 
He  had  taken  his  degree  of  Matter  of  Arts  before 
1643,  when,  in  confequence  of  the  turbulence  of  the 
times,  he,  among  others,  was  ejected  from  the  col- 
lege :  whereupon,  retiring  to  Oxford,  he  entered  him- 
felf of  St  John's  college:  and  that  very  year,  under  the 
denomination  of  a  fcholar  of  Oxford,  publifhed  a  fatire 
called  the  Puritan  and  the  Papilt.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  that  he  did  not  remain  very  long  at  Oxford : 
for  his  zeal  to  the  royal  caufe  engaging  him  in  the 
fcrvice  of  the  king,  who  was  very  fenfible  of  his  abi- 
lities, and  by  whom  he  was  frequently  employed,  he 
attended  his  majefty  in  many  of  his  journeys  and  ex- 
peditions, ar^d  gained  not  only  that  prince's  efteem, 
but  that  of  many  other  great  perfonages,  and  in  parti- 
cular of  Lord  Falkland,  one  of  the  principal  fecreta- 
ries  of  (late. 

During  the  heat  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  fettled  in 
the  Earl  of  St  Alban's  family  ;  and  when  the  queen- 
mother  was  obliged  to  retire  into  France,  he  accom- 
panied her  thither,  laboured  llrenuoufly  in  the  affairs 
of  the  royal  family,  undertook  feveral  very  dangerous 
journeys  on  their  account,  and  was  the  principal  in- 
ftrument  in  maintaining  an  epiftolary  correfpondence 
between  the  king  and  queen,  whofe  letters  he  cypher- 
ed and  decyphered  with  his  own  hand.  His  poems 
intitled  The  Miftrefs,  were  publifhed  at  London  in 
1647  ;  and  his  comedy  called  The  Guardian,  after- 
wards altered  and  publifhed  under  the  title  of  Cutter 
of  Coleman-ftreet,  in  1650.  In  1656  it  was  thought 
proper  by  thofe  on  whom  Mr  Cowley  depended  that 
he  fhould  come  over  into  England,  and,  under  pretence 
of  privacy  and  retirement,  fhould  give  notice  of  the 
pofture  of  affairs  in  this  nation.  Upon  his  return  he 
publifhed  a  new  edition  of  all  his  poems,  confifting  of 
four  parts  ;  viz.  I.  Mifcellanies.  II.  The  Miftrefs,  or 
Several  Copies  of  Love-Verfes.  III.  Pindarique  Odes, 
written  in  imitation  of  the  Style  and  manner  of  Pin- 
dar. IV.  Davideis,  a  facred  Poem  of  the  troubles  of 
i)avid,  in  four  books. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  however,  he  was  feized,  in 
the  fearch  after  another  gentleman  of  confiderable  note 
in  the  king's  party  :  but  although  it  was  through  mif- 
take  that  he  was  taken,  yet  when  the  republicans 
found  all  their  attempts  of  every  kind  to  bring  him 
■over  to  their  party  proved  ineffeftual,  he  was  commit- 
ted to  a  fevere  confinement,  and  it  was  even  with  con- 
fiderable difficulty  that  he  obtained  his  liberty  ;  when, 
venturing  bacJc  to  France,  he  remained  there,  in  his 
f®rm«r  fituation,  till  near  the  time  of  the  king's  re- 


turn. During  his  flay  in  England  he  wrote  his  Two  Cowley. 
Books  of  Plants,  pubhfhed  firfl  in  1662  ;  to  which  he  v— — 
afterwards  added  four  books  more  ;  and  all  fix,  toge- 
ther with  his  other  Latin  poems,  were  printed  at  Lon- 
don in  1678.  It  appears  by  Mr  Wood's  Fq/}i  Oxoni. 
enfs,  that  our  poet  was  created  dodlor  of  phyfic  at 
Oxford,  December  2.  1657. 

Soon  after  the  reftoration  he  became  poffeffed  of  a 
very  competent  eftate,  through  the  favour  of  his  prin- 
cipal friends  the  duke. of  Buckingham  and  the  earl  of 
St  Alban's  ;  and  being  now  upwards  of  40  years  of 
age,  he  took  up  a  refolution  to  pafs  the  remainder  of 
a  life  which  had  been  a  fcene  of  tcmpeft  and  t\imult, 
in  that  fituatiou  which  had  ever  been  the  objeft  of  his 
wiflies,  a  iludious  retirement.  His  eagernefs  to  get 
out  of  the  butlle  of  a  court  and  city  made  him  Ids 
careful  than  he  might  have  been  in  the  choice  of  a 
healLhful  habitation  in  the  country  ;  by  which  means 
he  found  his  folitude  from  the  very  beginning  fuit 
lefs  with  the  conflitution  of  his  body  than  with  his 
mind.  His  iirll  rural  refidence  was  at  Barn  Elms,  a 
place  which,  lying  low,  and  being  near  a  large  river, 
was  fubjed  to  a  variety  of  breezes  from  land  and  wa- 
ter, and  liable  in  the  winter-time  to  great  inconveni- 
ence from  the  dampnefs  of  the  foil.  The  confequence 
of  this  Mr  Cowley  too  foon  expeHenced,  by  being 
feized  with  a  dangerous  and  lingering  fever.  On  his 
recovery  from  this  he  removed  to  Chertfey,  a  fituation 
not  much  more  healthy,  where  he  had  not  been  lon^- 
before  he  was  feized  with  another  confuming  difeaie. 
Having  languifhed  under  this  for  fome  months,  he  at 
length  got  the  better  of  it,  and  feemed  pretty  well  re- 
covered from  the  bad  fymptoms ;  when  one  day  in  the 
heat  of  fummer  1667,  flaying  too  long  in  the  fields  to 
give  fome  diredions  to  his  labourers,  he  caught  a  moft 
violent  cold,  which  was  attended  with  a  defluxion  and 
floppagc  in  his  breaft }  and  for  want  of  timely  care, 
by  treating  it  as  a  common  cold,  and  refufing  advice 
till  it  was  paft  remedy,  he  departed  this  life  on  the 
28th  of  July  in  that  year,  being  the  49th  of  his  age  ; 
and,  on  the  3d  of  Auguft  following,  he  was  interred 
in  Weftminflei -abbey,  near  the  afhes  of  Chaucer  and 
his  beloved  Spencer.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very  ami- 
able charader,  as  well  as  an  admirable  genius.  King 
Charles  II.  on  the  news  of  his  death,  declared  «*  that 
Mr  Cowley  had  not  left  a  better  man  behind  him  in 
England."  A  monument  was  ereded  to  his  memory 
by  George  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham  in  1675. 

Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Mr  Cowley 
wrote,  among  other  things,  A  Propolition  for  the 
Advancement  of  Experimental  Philofophy  ;  A  Dif- 
courfe  by  way  of  Vilion  concerning  the  Government 
of  OUver  Cromwell ;  and  Several  Difcourfes  by  way 
of  Effays  in  profe  and  verfe.  Mr  Cowley  had  defign- 
ed  alfo  a  Difcourfe  concerning  Style,  and  a  Review 
of  the  Principles  of  the  Primitive  Chriftian  Church, 
but  was  prevented  by  death.  A  fpurious  piece,  intitled 
The  Iron  Age,  was  publiflied  under  Mr  Cowley's 
name  during  his  abfence ;  and,  in  Mr  Dryden's  Mif- 
cellany  Poems,  we  find  A  Poem  on  the  Civil  War, 
faid  to  be  written  by  our  author,  but  not  extant  in 
any  edition  of  his  works.  An  edition  of  his  works 
was  publifhed  by  Dr  Spratt,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Ro- 
chefter,  who  alfo  prefixed  to  it  an  account  of  the  au- 
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Cowley,  thor'g  life.  The  reverend  editor  mentions,  as  very 
excellent  of  their  kind,  Mr  Cowley'3  Letters  to  his 
Friends  ;  none  of  which,  however,  were  publifhed. 

The  moral  charafter  of  Mr  Cowley  appears,  from  e- 
very  account  of  it,  to  have  been  very  excellent.  "  He 
is  reprefented  by  Dr  Spratt  (fays  Dr  Johnfon)  as  the 
moft  amiable  of  mankind  ;  and  this  polthumous  praife 
may  be  fafely  credited,  as  it  has  never  been  contradict- 
ed by  envy  or  by  fa£lion." 

As  a  poet,  his  merits  have  been  varioudy  efl;ima:ted. 
Lord  Clarendon  has  faid  he  made  a  flight  above  all 
men  ;  Addifon,  in  his  account  of  the  Englifli  poets, 
that  he  improved  upon  the  Theban  bard  ;  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  upon  his  tomb-ftone,  that  he  was  the  Eng- 
liih  Pindar,  the  Horace,  the  Virgil,  the  delight,  the 
glory,  of  his  times.  And  with  refpeil  to  the  harfh- 
nefs  of  his  numbers,  the  eloquent  Spratt  tells  us,  that 
if  his  verfes  in  fome  places  feem  not  as  foft  and  flowing 
as  one  would  have  them,  it  was  his  choice  and  not  his 
fault. 

'*  Such  (fays  Mr  Knox)  is  the  applaufe  lavlfhed  on  a 
writer  who  is  now  feldom  read.  That  he  could  ever 
be  efteemed  as  a  pindaric  poet,  is  a  curious  literary 
phenomenon.  He  totally  miftook  his  own  genius  when 
he  thought  of  imitating  Pindar.  He  totally  miftook 
the  genius  of  Pindar,  when  he  thought  his  own  inco- 
herent fentiments  and  numbers  bore  the  leaft  refem- 
blance  to  the  wild  vet  regular  fublimity  of  the  The- 
ban. He  neglefted  Fven  tbofe  forms,  the  ftrophe,  an- 
tiftrophe,  and  epode,  which  even  imitative  dulnefscan 
copy.  Sublime  imagery,  vehement  pathos,  poetic 
fire,  which  conftitute  the  effence  of  the  Pindaric  ode, 
are  incompatible  with  witty  conceits,  accurate  aMi- 
thefes,  and  vulgar  expreflion.  All  thcfe  imply  toc 
coolnefs  of  deliberate  compofition,  or  the  meannefs  of 
a  little  mind  ;  both  of  them  moft  repugnant  to  the 
truly  Pindaric  ode,  in  which  all  is  rapturous  and  noble. 
Wit  of  any  kind  would  be  improperly  difplayed  in  fuch 
compofition  ;  but  to  increafe  the  abfurdity,  the  wit  of 
Cowley  is  often  falfe.  That  he  had  a  lafte  for  Latin 
poetry,  and  wrote  in  it  with  elegance,  the  well  known 
epitaph  on  himfelf,  upon  bis  retirement,  and  an  ad- 
mirable imitation  of  Horace,  are  full  proofs.  Bat 
furely  his  rhetorical  biographer  makes  ufe  of  the  fi- 
gure hyperbole,  when  he  affirms  that  Cowley  has  ex- 
celled the  Romans  themfelves.  He  was  inferior  to 
many  a  writer  of  lefs  fame  in  the  Mufx.  Angltcana. 
But  ftill  he  had  great  merit  ;  and  I  muft  confefs  I  have 
read  his  Latin  verfes  with  more  pleafure  than  any  of 
his  Englifti  can  afford."  EJfays^stA.  ii.  p.  36^ — 365. 

To  Cowley's  compofitions  in  profe  Mr  Knox  hath 
paid  a  very  honourable  teftimony.  He  fays,  that  in 
this  department  he  is  an  elegant,  a  pleafing,  a  judicious 
writer  ;  and  that  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  he 
did  not  devote  a  greater  part  of  his  time  to  a  kind  of 
writing  which  appeared  natural  to  him,  and  in  which 
he  excelled. 

Dr  Jofeph  Warton  obferves,  that  it  13  no  caricature 
of  Cowley  to  reprefent  him  as  being  poffeffed  of  a 
ftrained  affeAation  of  ftriving  to  be  witty  upon  all  oc- 
cafions.  *•  It  is  painful  (adds  this  excellent  critic) 
to  cenfure  a  writer  of  fo  amiable  a  mind,  fuch  integri- 
ty of  manners,  and  fuch  a  fweetnefs  of  temper.  His 
fancy  was  brilliant,  ftrong,  and  fprightly  ;  but  bis  tafte 


falfe  and  uncIalBcal,  even  though  he  had  much  learn- 
ing." 

Dr  Seattle  has  charaflerifed  Cowley  in  the  follow- 
ing terms.  "  I  know  not  whether  any  nation  ever 
produced  a  more  fingular  genius  than  Cowley.  He 
abounds  in  tender  thoughts,  beautiful  lines,  and  em- 
phatical  expreffions.  His  wit  is  inexhauftible,  and  his 
learning  extenfive  ;  but  his  tafte  is  generally  barbarous, 
and  feems  to  have  been  formed  upon  fuch  models  as 
Donne,  Martial,  and  the  woift  parts  of  Ovid :  nor 
is  it  pollible  to  read  his  longer  poems  with  pleafure, 
while  we  retain  any  relifli  for  the  fimplicity  of  ancient 
compofition.  If  this  author's  ideas  had  been  fewer, 
his  conceits  would  have  been  lefs  frequent ;  fo  that  in 
one  refpefl:  learning  may  be  faid  to  have  hurt  his  ge- 
nius. Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  Greek  and  Latin 
did  him  any  harm  ;  for  his  imitations  of  Anacreon  are 
almoft  the  only  parts  of  him  that  are  now  remember- 
ed or  read.  His  Davideis,  and  his  tranflations  of 
Pindar,  are  dcftitute  of  harmony,  fimplicity,  and  every 
other  clafGcal  grace." 

But  the  works  of  this  celebrated  poet  have  been  na- 
where  fo  amply  criticifed  as  in  his  Life  by  Dr  John- 
fon. After  a  particular  examination  of  the  different 
pieces,  the  Do£lor,  in  taking  a  general  review  of 
Cowley's  poetry,  obferves,  That  "  he  wrote  with  a- 
bundant  fertility,  but  negligent  or  unfliiiful  feleftion  ; 
with  much  thought,  but  with  little  imagery  ;  that  he 
is  never  pathetic,  and  rarely  fublime,  but  always  either 
ingenious  or  learned,  either  acute  or  profound."  Of 
his  profe  he  fpeaks  with  great  approbation.  "  No 
author  (fays  he)  ever  kept  his  verfe  and  his  profe  at  a 
greater  diilance  from  each  other.  His  thoughts  are 
natural,  and  his  ftyle  has  a  fmooth  and  placid  equabi- 
lity, which  has  never  yet  obtained  its  due  commenda- 
tion. Nothing  is  far-fought  or  hard-laboured  ;  but  all 
is  eafy  without  feeblenefs,  and  familiar  without  groff- 
nefs."  Upon  the  whole,  he  concludes  as  follows : 
*'  It  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  encomiaftic  fer- 
vour, that  he  brought  to  his  poetic  labours  a  mind  re- 
plete with  learning,  and  that  his  paffages  are  embel- 
lifhed  with  all  the  ornaments  which  books  could  fup— 
ply  ;  that  he  was  the  firft  who  imparted  to  Enghfh 
numbers  the  enthufiafm  of  the  greater  ode  and  the 
gaiety  of  the  lefs  ;  that  he  was  qualified  for  fprlghtly 
failles  and  for  lofty  flights  ;  that  he  was  among  thofe 
who  freed  tranflation  from  fervility,  and,  inftead  of 
following  his  author  at  a  diftance,  walked  by  his  fide  j 
and  that  if  he  left  verfification  yet  improvable,  he  left 
likewife  from  time  to  time  fuch  fpecimens  of  excellence 
as  enabled  fucceeding  poets  to  improve  it." 

So  many  of  Cowley's  ptoduflions  being  now  efteem- 
ed fcarcely  worthy  of  a  perufal,  while  others  of  them 
are  diftinguirtied  by  their  beauiy,  Dr  Hurd  (the  pre- 
fent  blfliop  of  Worcefter)  thought  proper  to  make  a 
feleCtion  of  them,  which  he  publifhed  in  1772,  under 
the  title  of  SeleCt  Works  of  Mr  Abraham  Cowley, . 
in  two  volumes ;  with  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  the 
Editor. 

COX  (Richard),  a  learned  prelate,  and  principal 
pillar  of  the  Reformation,  was  born  at  Whaddon  in 
Buckinghamfhire,  of  low  parentage,  in  the  year  1499* 
Prom  Eaton  fchool  he  obtained  a  fcholarfliip  in  King's- 
coUege  in  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in 
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1519:  he  was  thence  invited  to  Oxford  by  Cardinal 
Wolfey,  and  was  there  made  one  of  the  junior  canons 
of  Cardinal  College.    In  1525;  he  was  incorporated 
bachelor  ;  and  the  following  year  took  the  degree  of 
mafter  of  arts  in  the  fame  univerfity.    In  this  fitua- 
tion  he  became  remarkable  for  his  learning  and  poeti- 
cal abilities ;  but  his  attachment  to  the  opinions  of 
LiUther  rendered  him  hateful  to  his  fuperiors,  who  ftrip- 
ped  him  of  his  preferment,  and  threw  him  into  prifon 
on  a  fufpicion  of  herefy.    Being,  however,  foon  re- 
leafed,  he  was  chofen  mafter  of  Eaton  fchool,  which 
flourifhed  remarkably  under  his  care.    In  1537  he 
commenced  dodlor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge  ;  in  1540 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Ely ;  and  the  following  year 
prebendary  of  that  cathedral,  on  its  being  new  found- 
ed by  k^ing  Henry  VJH^    In  1546  he  was  made  dean 
of  Chriftichurch,  Oxford.    By  the  recommendation 
of  Archbifliop  Cranmer  and  Bifliop  Goodrich,  to  the 
latter  of  whom  he  had  been  chaplain,  he  not  only  ob- 
tained the  above  preferments,  but  was  chofen  precep- 
tor to  Prince  Edward  ;  on  whofe  acceflion  to  the  throne 
he  became  a  favourite  at  courts  was  fworn  of  the  privy 
council,  and  made  king's  almoner.    In  1547  he  was 
elefted  chancellor  of  Oxford  ;  in  £548  fcanonof  Wind- 
for  ;  and  the  next  year  dean  of  Weftminfter.  About 
this  time  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commlffioners 
to  vlfit  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  in  which  office  his 
zeal  for  reformation  was  fo  excefllve,  that  he  deftroyed 
a  number  of  curious  and  valuable  books,  for  no  better 
reafon  than  becaufe  they  were  written  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholics.   On  the  acceffion  of  Q£een  Mary  he  was  ftrip- 
ped  of  all  his  preferments  and  committed  to  the  Mar- 
fhalfea.    He  was,  however,  foon  releafed,  and  imme- 
diately left  the  kingdom.    Having  refided  fome  time 
at  Strafburg  with  his  intimate  friend  Peter  Martyr, 
on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  he  returned  to  England, 
and,  with  other  divines,  was  appointed  to  revlfe  the 
liturgy.    He  often  preached  before  the  queen  ;  and  in 
'559        preferred  to  the  fee  of  Ely,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  upwards  of  21  years.    He  was,  how- 
ever, no  favourite  with  the  queen  :  the  reafon  affigned 
for  which  was,  his  zeal(>us  oppofition  to  her  retaining 
the  crucifix  and  wax-candles  on  the  altar  of  the  royal 
chapel  ;  alfo  his  ftrenuous  defence  of  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy,   which  her  majefty  always  difapproved. 
He  died  on  the  izd  of  July  1581,  aged  81.  He 
was  a  man  of  confiderable  learning,  a  zealous  and  ri- 
gid bulwark  of  the  church  of  Enjjland,  and  an  im- 
placable enemy  both  to  Papifts  and  Puritans.    In  a 
letter  to  Archbifhop  Parker,  he  advlfes  him  to  proceed 
vigoroufly  in  reclaiming  or pun'ijhmg  tlie  Puritans,  and 
not  to  be  difcouraged  at  the  frown  of  thofe  court-fa- 
vourites who  protected  them  ;  affuring  him  that  he 
might  expeft  the  blefling  of  God  on      pious  labours 
to  free  the  church  from  their  dangerous  attempts,  and 
to  eftablifh  uniformity. — This  zealous  reformer  we  find 
had  not  totally  loft  fight  of  the  popifli  text,  compel  them 
to  cane  in  :  but  a  ftronger  proof  of  his  implacability 
and  felf- importance  appears  in  his  letter  to  the  lord 
treaturer  Burleigh,  in  which  he  warmly  expoftulates 
with  the  council  for  interpofing  in  behalf  of  the  Pu- 
ritans, or  meddling  in  affairs  of  the  churchy  admonifh- 
ing  them  to  keep  theii  own  fphere.    Such  lanp-uage 
from  a  bifhop  would  make  a  modern  privy  council  Rare. 
His  works  are,  i.Two  Latin  Orations  on  the  Difpute 
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between  Dr  Trefham  and  Peter  Martyr,  Lond.  1549,  Coxwold 
4to.  2.  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  in  com- 
piling,  and  afterwards  correAing  which,  he  was  prin-  , 
clpally  concerned.  3.  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  verfe, 
commonly  printed  at  the  end  of  David's  Pfalms  by 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins.  4.  Tranflation  of  the  four 
Gofpels,  the  A6ls  of  the  Apoftles,  and  the  Epiftle 
to  the  Romans,  in  the  new  tranflation  of  the  Bible 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  5.  Refolutions  of 
fome  Queftions  concerning  the  Sacrament,  in  the  Col- 
leftion  of  Records  at  the  end  of  Burnet's  Hiftory  of 
the  Reformation.  6.  Several  Letters  to  the  Queen 
and  others,  pubHflied  in  Strype's  Annals  of  the  Re- 
formation. He  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been  concerned  in 
the  declaration  concerning  the  divine  inftitution  of  bi* 
(hops,  and  to  have  affifted  Lilye  in  his  Grammar. 

COXWOLD,  a  town  in  the  North-riding  of  York- 
Ihire,  14  miles  north  of  York.  W.  Long.  i.  10.  N. 
Lat.  5'4.  16. 

COYPEL  (Anthony),  an  excellent  French  painter, 
born  at  Paris  in  1661.  Noel  Coypel,  his  father,  be* 
ing  chofen  by  M.  Colbert  to  be  diredor  of  the  aca- 
demy at  Rome,  he  took  his  fon  with  him  into  Italy» 
where  Anthony  Coypel  formed  himfelf  on  the  works 
of  the  greateft  mafters,  and  on  his  return  to  France 
was  made  firft  painter  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  That 
prince  employed  him  in  painting  the  grand  gallery  of 
the  royal  palace,  and  allowed  him  a  penfion.  In  17 14, 
he  was  direftor  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture. In  171]:,  he  was  made  firft  painter  to  the  French 
king,  and  was  ennobled  on  account  of  his  merit.  He 
died  in  1722.  M.  Coypel,  his  fon,  alfo  excelled  in  the 
fanje  art. 

■COZENING  ;  tricking,  or  defrauding, — In  law,  it 
denotes  an  offence  where  any  thing  is  done  deceitfully, 
whether  belonging  to  contrails  or  not,  which  cannot 
be  properly  termed  by  any  fpecial  name. 

COZUMEL,  an  ifland  near  the  weftern  coaft  of 
Jucatan,  where  Cortez  landed  and  refrefhed  his  troops 
before  entering  upon  the  conqueft  of  Mexico.  W. 
Long.  89.  o.  and  N.  Lat.  13.  o. 

CRAB,  in  zoology.    See  Cancer. 

Crab's  Claws,  in  the  materia  medica,  are  the  tips 
of  the  claws  of  the  common  crab  broken  off  at  the 
verge  of  the  black  part,  fo  much  of  the  extremity  of 
the  claws  only  being  allowed  to  be  ufed  in  medicine 
as  is  tinged  with  this  colour.  The  blacknefs,  how- 
ever, is  only  fupefficial  ;  they  are  of  a  greyifh  white 
within,  and  when  levigated  furnifli  a  tolerable  white 
powder. 

Crab's  claws  are  of  the  number  of  the  alkaline  ab- 
forbents,  but  they  are  fuperior  to  the  generahty  of 
them  in  fome  degree,  as  they  are  found  on  a  chemical 
analyfis  to  contain  a  volatile  urinous  fait 

Grab's  Eyes,  in  phar  .acy,  are  a  ftrong  concretion 
in  the  head  of  the  cray-fifh.  They  are  rounded  on 
one  fule,  and  deprtffed  andfinuated  on  the  other,  con- 
fiderably  heavy,  moderately  hard,  and  without  fmell. 
Wt  have  them  from  Holland,  Mufcovy,  Poland,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  many  other  places. 

Crab's  eyes  are  much  ufed  both  in  the  fliop-medi- 
cines  and  extemporaneous  prefcriptions,  being  account- 
.  ed  not  only  abforbent  and  drying,  but  alio  di feu ffive 
and  diuretic. 

CRAB-Licst  a  ttoubleforae  kind  of  vermin,  which 
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Crab,  ftick  fo  faft  with  their  claws  to  the  Hiln  as  to  render 
<}racatoa.  difficult  to  diflodge  ihem.  Being  viewed  with  a 
"  V  '  ■  glafs  they  nearly  refemble  the  fmall  crab-fifli ;  whence 
they  obtained  their  popular  name.  They  are  alfo  called 
plu^uJeey  morphfies,  petola,  and  peJfoJatx  :  they  ufually 
infeft  the  arm  pits  and  puiienJa.  They  will  be  quickly 
deftroyed,  and  drop  off  dead,  upon  the  application  of 
a  rag  wet  with  the  milk  of  fublimate.  This  fort  of 
vermin  is  reckoned  to  prognofticate  fpeedy  mortality 
to  thofe  whom  they  abandon  without  being  removed 
by  medicine. 

Crab,  a  fort  of  wooden  pillar,  whofe  lower  end, 
being  let  down  through  a  fhip's  decks,  reds  upon  a 
focket  like  the  capftcrn  ;  and  having  in  its  upper  end 
ihree  or  four  holes,  at  different  heights,  through  the 
middle  of  it,  one  above  another,  into  which  long  bars 
are  thruft,  whofe  length  is  nearly  equal- to  the  breadth 
of  the  deck.  It  is  employed  to  wind  in  the  cable,  or 
to  purchafe  any  other  weighty  matter  which  requires 
a  great  mechanical  power.  This  differs  from  a  cap- 
ftern,  as  not  being  furnifhed  with  a  drum-head,  and 
by  having  the  bars  to  go  entirely  through  it,  reaching 
from  one  fide  of  the  deck  to  the  other ;  whereas  thofe 
of  the  capftern,  which  are  fuperior  in  number,  reach 
only  about  eight  inches  or  a  foot  into  the  drum-head, 
according  to  the  fize  thereof.  This  machine  is  repre- 
fented  In  Plate  CXXVII.  n°  4.    See  alfo  Capstern. 

CRJB-T'aivst  a  name  in  Jamaica  for  a  kind  of  ulcer 
on  the  foles  of  the  feet,  with  hard  callous  lips,  fo  hard 
that  it  is  difficult  to  cut  them.  The  ungt.  car td.  fort, 
is  their  cure. 

CRACATOA,  the  raoft  foutherly  of  a  clufter  of 
iflands  lying  in  the  entrance  of  the  ftraits  of  Sunda  in 
the  Eall  Indies.  Its  whole  circumference  does  not 
exceed  nine  miles  ;  and  off  its  north-eaflern  extremity 
is  a  fmall  illand  forming  a  road,  in  which  Captain 
Cook  anchored  when  vifiting  this  ifland  on  hislaft.  voy- 
age. On  the  fouthern  part  of  the  fmall  ifland  is  a 
reef  of  rocks,  within  which  is  a  tolerable  fiielter  a- 
gainfl  all  northerly  winds,  there  being  27  fathoms  wa- 
ter in  the  mid  channel,  and  1 8  near  the  reef.  Be- 
tween the  two  iflandh  there  is  a  narrow  paffage  for 
boats.  The  fhore  that  conftitutes  the  weft  fide  of  the 
road  runs  in  a  north- wefterly  diredlion,  having  a  bank 
of  coral  running  into  the  fea  for  a  little  way,  fo  that 
it  is  difficidt  fur  boats  to  land  except  at  the  time  of 
high  water  ;  but  the  anchoring  ground  is  very  good 
and  free  from  rocks.  In  thp  inland  parts  the  ground 
is  elevated,  rifing  on  all  fides  gradually  from  the  fea, 
and  is  entirely  covered  with  wood,  excepting  a  few 
fpots  which  are  cleared  by  the  inhabitants  fcr  fowing 
rice.  The  climate  is  reckoned  very  healthy  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  neighbouring  countries,  biiX  is  very 
thinly  inhabited.  There  are  abundance  of  turtle  on 
the  coral  reefs  ;  but  other  rcfrefiiments  are  fcarce,  and 
fold  at  an  exorbitant  price.  Water  is  not  plentiful : 
Captain  Cook  v/a«  obliged  to  fupply  himfelf  from  a 
fmall  fpring  oppofite  to  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the 
fmall  ifland  above  mentioned.  To  the  fouthward  is  a 
hot  fpring,  whofe  waters  are  ufed  as  a  bath  by  the  in- 
habitants. The  road  where  the  Refolution  anchored 
lies  in  S.  Lat.  8.  6.  and  by  obfervation,  in  105.  36. 
E.  Long,  by  the  time-keeper  in  104.  48.  The  varia- 
tion of  the  compafs  one  degree  W.    On  the  full  and 
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change  days  it  is  high  water  at  feven  o'clock  iq  the  Crackav- 
morning,  and  the  tide  rifes  three  feet  two  inches  per-  '~"*v-~- 
pendiciilar. 

_  CRACKOW,  a  city  of  Poland,  fituated  in  a  pala- 
tinate of  the  fame  name,  E.  Long.  20.  16.  N.  Lat. 
50.  8.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Poland,  where 
the  kings  were  eleded  and  crow;ned,  and  was  once  al- 
moft  the  centre  of  the  Polifli  dominions,  but  is  now  a 
frontier  town  ;  a  proof  how  much  the  power  of  thl» 
republic  has  been  contrafted. 

Crackow  Hands  in  an  extenfive  plain,  watered  by 
the  Viftula,  which  is  broad  but  fliallow  :  the  city  and  ^ 
its  fuburbs  occupy  a  vaft  track  of  ground,  but  are  fo 
badly  peopled,  that  they  fcarcely  contain  16,000  in- 
habitants. The  great  fquare  in  the  middle  of  the 
town  is  very  fpacious,  and  has  feveral  well-built  houfes, 
once  richly  futnifhed  and  well  inhabited,  but  moft  of 
them  now  either  untenanted  or  in  a  ftatc  of  melan- 
choly decay.  Many  of  the  ftreets  are  broad  and  hand- 
fome  ;  but  almoft  every  building  bears  the  moft  ftri- 
king  marks  of  ruined  grandeur :  the  churches  alone 
feem  to  have  preferved  their  original  fplendor.  The 
devaftation  of  this  unfortunate  town  was  begun  by  the 
Swedes  at  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  century^ 
when  it  was  befieged  and  taken  by  Charles  XII.  but 
the  mifchiefs  it  fuffered  from  that  ravager  of  the  north 
were  far  lefs  deftruftive  than  thofe  it  experienced  du- 
ring the  late  dreadful  commotions,  when  it  underwent 
repeated  fieges,  and  was  alternately  in  poffeffion  of 
the  Ruffians  and  Confederates.  The  effefts  of  can- 
non, grape,  and  muflcet  fliot,  are  ftill  difcernible  on 
the  walls  and  houfcs.  In  a  word,  Crackow  exhibit* 
the  remains  of  ancient  magnificence,  and  looks  like  a 
great  capital  in  ruins :  from  the  number  of  fallen  and 
falling  houfes  one  would  imagine  it  had  lately  beea 
facked,  and  that  the  enemy  had  left  it  only  yeft'erday. 
i  he  town  is  furrounded  with  high  walls  of  brick, 
ftrengthened  by  round  and  fquare  towers  of  whimfical 
fiiapes,  in  the  ancient  ftyle  of  fortification  :  thefe  walla 
were  built  by  Venceflaus  king  of  Bohemia  during  the 
fliort  period  in  which  he  reigned  over  Poland. 

The  urtiverfity  of  Crackow  was  formerly,  and  net 
unjuftly,  called  the  mother  of  Polilh  literature,  as  it 
principally  fupplied  the  other  femlnaries  with  profef- 
fors  and  men  of  learning  ;  but  its  luftre  has  been  great- 
ly obfcured  by  the  removal  of  the  royal  refidence  to 
Warfaw,  and  ftill  more  by  the  late  inteftine  convul- 
fions.  In  this  city  the  art  of  printing  was  firft  intro- 
duced into  Poland  by  Haller ;  and  one  of  the  earlieft 
books  was  the  Conftitutions  and  Statutes  compiled  by 
Cafimir  the  Great,  and  afterwards  augmented  by  his 
fucceffors.  The  charafters  are  Gothic,  the  fame  which 
were  univerfally  ufed  at  the  invention  of  printing  :  the 
great  initial  letters  are  wanting,  which  ftiowsthat  they 
were  probably  painted  and  afterwards  worn  away.  The 
year  in  which  tiiia  compilation  was  printed  Is  not  pofi- 
tively  known  ;  but  its  pubhcation  was  certainly  ante- 
rior to  1496,  as  it  does  not  contain  the  ftatutes  paffed 
by  John  Albert  in  that  year.  The  moft  flourifliing 
period  of  the  univerfity  was  under  Siglfmond  Auguf- 
tus  in  the  1 6th  century,  when  feveral  of  the  German 
reformers  fled  from  the  perfccutions  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  and  found  an  afylum  in  this  city.  They 
gave  to  the  world  feveral  verfions  of  the  facred  wri- 
3  S  tings, 
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Craricew.  tings,  and  other  theological  puUications,  which  dlfFu- 
^•"■"V-—  fed  the  reformed  religion  over  great  part  of  Poland. 

The  proteAion  which  SIgifmond  Auguftus  afforded 
to  men  of  learning  of  all  denominations,  and  the  uni- 
verfal  toleration  which  he  extended  to  every  fcft  of 
Chriftians,  created  a  fufpicion  that  he  was  fecretly  in- 
clined to  the  new  church ;  and  it  was  even  reported 
that  he  intended  to  renounce  the  catholic  faith,  and 
publicly  profefs  the  reformed  religion. 

Towards  the  fouthern  part  of  the  town,  near  the 
Viftula,  rifes  a  fmall  eminence  or  rock,  upon  the  top 
of  which  is  built  the  palace,  furrounded  with  brick  walls 
and  old  towers,  which  form  a  kind  of  citadel  to  the 
town.  This  palace  owes  its  origin  to  Ladiflaus  Jaghel- 
lon  ;  but  little  of  the  ancient  ftrufture  now  appears, 
as  the  greateft  part  was  demcJifhed  by  Charles  XII.  in 
1702,  when  he  entered  this  town  in  triumph  after  the 
battle  of  Cliffow.  It  has  been  fince  repaired  :  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  palace  confift  of  a  few  apartments, 
which  are  left  in  their  ancient  itate  as  they  exifted  in 
the  laft  century.  This  palace  was  formerly  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  kings  of  Poland,  who,  from  the  time  of 
Ladiflaus  Loketec,  have  been  crowned  at  Crackow. 
The  Pohfli  and  German  hlftorians  differ  concerning  the 
time  when  the  title  of  king  was  firft  claimed  by  the  fove- 
Teigns  of  this  country;  but  the  moft  probable  account  is, 
according  to  MrCoxe,  that  in  1295  Premiflaus  affumed 
the  regal  title,  and  was  inaugurated  atGnefna  by  thearch- 
bilhop  of  that  diocefe.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Ladiflaus 
Loketec,  who  offending  the  Poles  by  his  capricious  and 
tyrannical  conduft,  was  depoled  before  he  was  crown- 
ed ;  and  Venceflaus  king  of  Bohemia,  who  had  mar- 
ried Richfa  daughter  of  Premiflaus,  being  elefled  in 
his  ftead,  vi^as  in  J  300  confecrated  atGnefna.  La- 
diflaus, after  flying  from  his  country  and  undergoing 
a  feries  of  calamitous  adventures,  was  at  length  brought 
to  a  fenfe  of  his  mifconduA.  Having  regained  the 
affefHon  of  his  fubjefts,  he  was  reftored,  in  the  hfe- 
time  of  Venceflaus,  to  part  of  his  dominions-;  and  he 
recovered  them  all  upon  the  demife  of  that  monarch 
in  the  year  J  305  :  he  governed,  however,  for  fome 
years  without  the  title  of  king  but  at  length  in  1320 
was  crowned  at  Crackow,  to  which  place  he  transfer- 
red the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  ;  and  afterwards 
enabled,  that  for  the  future  his  fucceffors  fliould  be 
inaugurated  in  the  cathedral  of  this  city. 

Since  that  period  all  the  fovereigns  have  been  confecra- 
ted at  Crackow,, excepting  the  prefent  king.  Previous 
to  his  eleftion  a  decree  was  iffued  by  the  diet  of  convo- 
cation, that  the  coronation  fhould  be  folemnized  for 
this  turn  at  Warfew,  without  prejudice  in  future  to 
the  ancient  right  of  Crackow ;  a  provifo  calculated  to 
fatisfy  the  populace,  but  which  will  not  probably  pre- 
vent any  future  fovercign  from  being  crowned  at  War- 
faw,  now  become  the  capital  of  Poland  and  the  refi- 
dence  of  its  kings..  The  diadem  and  other  regalia 
ufed  at  the  coronation  are  ftill  kept  in  the  palace  of 
Crackow,  under  fo  many  keys,  and  with  fiich  care, 
that  it  was  impoffiblc  to  obtain  a  fight  of  them. 

Adjoining  to  the  palace  ftands  the  cathedral,  alfo 
within  the  walls  of  the  citadel.  Here  all  the  fove- 
reigns, from  the  time  of  Ladiflaus  Loketec,  have  been 
interred,  a  few  only  excepted,  viz.  Louis  and  Ladif- 
laus III.  who  were  kings  of  Hungary  as  well  as  of 
Poland,  and  whofe  bodies. were  depofited  in  Hungary; 
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Alexander,  who  died  and  was  buried  at  Vilna  ;  Henry 
of  Valois,  interred  in  France  ;  and  the  late  monarch 
Auguftus  III.  The  fepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Po-  ^ 
land  are  not  diftinguiflied  by  any  peculiar  magnificence : 
their  figures  are  carved  in  marble  of  no  extraordinary 
workmanfliip,  and  fome  are  without  infcriptions. 

The  bifliop  of  Crackow  is  the  firft  in  the  kingdom, 
duke  of  Saveria,  and  very  often  a  carduial.  His  re- 
venues are  larger  than  thofe  of  his  metropolitan  the 
archbifliop  of  Gnefna,  and  are  computed  to  amount 
to  40,000  dollars  per  annum. 

CRADLE,  a  well  known  machine  in  which  infanta 
are  rocked  to  fleep. 

It  denotes  alfo  that  part  of  the  ftock  of  a  crofs-bovsr 
where  the  bullet  is  put. 

Cradle,  in  furgery,  a  cafe  in  which  a  broken  leg 
is  laid  after  being  fet. 

Cradle,  in  engraving,  is  the  name  of  an  inftrument 
ufed  in  fcraping  mezzotintos  and  preparing  the  plate^ 
It  is  formed  of  fteel,  refembling  a  chiffel  with  one  Ho- 
ping fide,  upon  which  are  cut  hollow  lines  very  near 
each  other,  and  at  equal  diftances.  The  afting  part 
of  this  tool  is  made  circular,  and  the  corners  are  round- 
ed. After  being  properly  tempered,  it  muft  be  fliar- 
pened  on  the  whetftone.  There  are  various  fizes  o£ 
this  inftrument. 

Cradle,  among  ftiipwrights,  a  frame  placed  under 
the  bottom  of  a  fliip,  in  order  to  condu6l  her  fmoothly 
and  fteadily  into  the  water  when  ftie  is  going  to  be 
launched  ;  at  which  time  it  fupports  her  weight  while 
(he  Aides  down  the  defcent  or  floping  paffage  called  the: 
•ways, .which  are  for  this  purpofe  daubed  with  foap  and 
taUow.    See  Plate  CL. 

CRAFT,  a  general  name  for  all  forts  of  veffels 
employed  to  load  or  difcharge  merchant  fliips,  or 
to  carry  alongfide  or  return  the  ftores  of  men  of  war.  • 
Such  are  lighters,. hoys,, barges,  prames,  &c.  See  thefe 
articles.- 

CRAKE,  or  Corn-crake.    See  Rallus. 
CRAIL,  or  Careil,  a  parliament  town  of  Scotland^ 
fituated  on  the  fea-coaft  of  the  county  of  Fife,  about 
feven  miles  fouth-eaft.of  St  Andrew's.  W.  Long.  2.  20< 
and  N.  Lat.  56.  17. 

CRAMBE,  Sea-cabbage,  Sea-beach  Kale,  or 
Sea-colewort,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  filiquofa 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th  or- 
der, SUlqiiofa.  The  four  longer  filaments  are  forked 
at  top,  with  an  anthera  only  on  one  point  of  each  ; , 
the  fruit  a  dry,  globofe,  and"  deciduous  berry.  There 
are  three  fpecies,  all  of  them  herbaceous  efeulents  with  ■ 
perennial  roots,  producing  annually  large  leaves  re- 
fembling thofe  of  cabbage  fpreading  on  the  ground^ 
with  ftrong  flower- ftalks  and  yellowifli  flowers.  Only 
one  of  the  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Britain.  It  grows  wild 
on  tlie  flaores  of  many  of  the  maritime  counties  of  Eng- 
land, but  is  cultivated  in  many  gardens  as  a  choice 
efculent;  and  the  young  robuft  ftioots  of  its  leaves  and 
flower-ftalks,  as  they  iffue  forth  from  the  earth  after 
the  manner  of  afparagus  fhoots,  are  then  in  the  greats 
eft  perfeftion  for  ufe.  At  this  period  they  appear 
white  as  if  blanched,  and  when  boiled  eat  exceeuing 
fweet  and  tender.  Its  principal  feafon  for  ufe  is  in 
April  and  May.  This  plant  may  alfo  be  employed  in 
the  pleafure-ground  as  a  flowering  perennial,  for  the 
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li 
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•Crameria  ftalks  divide  into  fine  branchy  heads  of  flowers 

propagated  by  feeds  fown  in  any  common  h'ght  earth 
in  autumn  or  fpring»  where  the  plants  are  to  remain, 
which,  when  two  years  old,  will  produce  flioots  fit  for 
ufe,  will  multiply  exceedingly  by  the  roots,  and  con- 
tinue for  many  years. 

CRAMERIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants. 
There  is  no  calyx ;  the  corolla  has  four  petals ;  the  fu- 
perior  neftary  is  trifid,  the  inferior  biphyllous  ;  the 
fruit  is  a  dry,  monofpermous,  and  echinated  berry. 
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It  is    lum,  popularly  called  the  JiulL     See  Anatomv, 
n°  1 1 .    The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  xpavioy,  of 
v.pav(Sr^  galeUf  "  helmet becaufe  it  ferves  to  defend , 
the  brain  like  a  head-piece.    Pezron,  again,  derives 
Kpaviov  from  the  Celtic  cren^  becaufe  of  its  roundnefs. 

CRANK,  a  contrivance  in  machines,  in  manner  of 
an  elbow,  only  of  a  fquare  form,  projecting  out  from 
an  axis  or  fpindle  ;  and  ferving,  by  its  rotation,  to 
ralfe  and  fall  the  piftons  of  engines  for  raifing  water 
or  the  like. 

Crank,  in  fea-language.   A  fhip  is  faid  to  be  crank' 


Crank 
II 

Cranmer, 


CRAMOND,  Over  and  Nether,  two  villages  ftdedy  when,  for  want  of  a  fufUcient  quantity  of  ballaft 


about  four  miles  weft  of  Edinburgh  ;  of  which  only 
the  laft  deferves  notice,  as  having  been  once  a  famous 
naval  ftation  of  the  Romans.  It  is  fituated  at  the  in- 
flux of  the  river  Almon  into  the  Forth.  Three  Ro- 
man roads  meet  at  this  place,  wliich  was  called  by  them 
jfilaterva^  and  whither  they  brought  their  grain  for  the 
fupport  of  their  troops.  The  village  contains  about 
300  inhabitants.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  bath  and 
iudatory ;  and  many  altars,  medals,  &c.  have  been  dug  up. 

CRAMP,  a  kind  of  nurabnefs  or  convulfion,  occa- 
fioned  by  a  thick  vlfcid  vapour  entering  the  membranes 
of  the  mufcles,  which  contradls  or  extends  the  neck, 
arms,  legs,  &c.  with  a  violent  but  tranfitory  pain  ; 
being  ufually  driven  off  with  fridlion  alone.  The  word 
comes  from  the  German  Immpfe,  which  fignifies  the 
fame.  - 

A  glafs  of  tar  water,  to  be  drank  night  and  morn- 
ing, has  been  recommended  ;  and  a  rod  of  brimftone, 
when  held  in  the  hand,  has  given  prefent  relief. 

CRAMP-FiJlo,  or  Torpedo,    See  Raja. 

Cramp  Iron,  or  Cramps,  a  piece  of  iron  bent  at  each 
end,  which  ferves  to  faften  together  pieces  of  wood, 
ftones,  or  other  things. 

CRAMPONEE,  in  heraldiy,  an  epithet  given  to  a 
crofs  which  has  at  each  end  a  cramp  or  fquare  piece 
coming  from  it  ;  that  from  the  arm  in  chief  towards 
the  finifter  angle,  that  from  the  arm  on  that  fide  down- 
wards, that  from  the  arm  in  bafe  towards  the  dexter 
fide,  and  that  from  the  dexter  arm  upwards. 

CRANAGE,  the  liberty  of  ufing  a  crane  at  a  wharf,' 
and  alfo  the  money  paid  for  drawing  up  wares  out  of 
.  a  flilp,  &c.  with  a  crane. 

CRANE,  in  orHithology.    See  Ardea. 

Crane,  in  mechanics,  a  machine  ufed  in  building 
for  raifing  large  ftones  and  other  weights.  See  Me- 
chanics. 

Crane's  Bill,  in  botany.    See  Geranium. 

CRANE-Fly,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  TiPULA. 

CRANGANOR,  a  Dutch  fadory  on  the  Malabar 
coaft  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  feated  in  E.  Long.  75.  5.  N. 
Lat.  10.  o.    See  Cochin. 

CRANIOLARIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  an- 
giofperraia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natuial  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  Perfcuaij;.  The  calyx  of  the  flower  is 
double,  the  under  one  tetraphyllous,  the  upper  one  a 
monophyllous  fpatha ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  very  long; 
the  capfule  almoft  the  fame  with  that  of  the  martynia  ; 
which  fee.  There  are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  hot 
climates,  and  neither  of  them  poffefTcd  of  any  remark- 
able property. 

CRANIUM,  in  anatomy,  an  affemblage  of  feveral 
bones  which  cover  and  enclofe  the  brain  and  cerebel- 


or  cargo,  fhe  cannot  bear  her  fails,  or  can  bear  but 
fmall  fail,  for  fear  of  overfetting. — She  is  faid  to  be  crank 
by  the  ground,  when  her  floor  is  fo  narrow  that  flie  can- 
not be  brought  on  ground  without  danger. 

Crank  is  alfo  an  iron  brace  which  fupports  the  Ian- 
thorns  on  the  poop- quarters,  &c. 

CRANMER  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  archbifhop, 
reformer,  and  martyr,  was  the  fon  of  Thomas  Cran- 
mer, Efq;  of  Aflatlon  in  Nottinghamfhire,  where  our 
author  was  born  in  1489.  At  the  age  of  14,  he  was 
admitted  a  ftudent  of  Jefus'  College,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  fellow  ;  but  marrying  the 
relation  of  an  inn-keeper's  wife,  he  loft  his  fellowfliip 
and  quitted  the  college.  On  the  death  of  his  wife 
he  was  i-e-admitted  fellow  of  Jcfus'  College.  In  1523 
he  took  the  degree  of  doftor  of  divinity,  and  was  made 
theological  ledlurer  and  examiner.  The  plague  bein^ 
at  Cambridge,  he  retired  to  the  houfe  of  a  relation  at 
Waltham  Abbey,  where,  meeting  with  Fox  the  king's 
almoner,  and  Gardiner  the  fecretaiy,  he  gave  his  opi- 
nion concerning  King  Henry's  marriage  with  Catha- 
rine much  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  his  majefty.  This 
opinion  was,  that  inftead  of  difputing  about  the  vali- 
dity of  the  King's  marriage  with  Catharine,  they 
fhould  reduce  the  matter  to  this  fimple  queftion, 
"  Whether  a  man  may  marry  his  brother's  wife  or  no?" 
When  the  King  was  told  of  it,  he  faid,  "  This  fellow 
has  got  the  right  fow  by  the  ear."  He  then  fent  for 
him  to  court,  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  or- 
dered him  to  write  in  vindication  of  the  divorce  in 
agitation.  This  book  having  quieted  the  tender  con- 
fcience  of  the  King,  he  was  defirous  that  all  Europe 
fliould  be  convinced  of  the  illegality  of  his  marriage 
with  Queen  Catharine  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  fent 
Cranmer  to  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  to  difpute 
the  matter  with  the  divines  of  thofe  countries.  At  Nu- 
remberg Cranmer  married  a  fecond  wife.  Being  returned 
to  England,  in  March  1533  he  was  confecrated  arch- 
bifliop  of  Canterbury  ;  in  May  following  he  pronoun- 
ced the  fentence  of  divorce  between  the  King  and 
Queen  ;  and  foon  after  manied  the  amorous  monarch 
to  Ann  Boleyn.  Being  now  at  the  head  of  the  church, 
he  exerted  himfelf  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  Reformation, 
"^f  he  Bible  was  tranflated  into  Englilh,  and  monaileries 
diflblved  principally  by  his  means. 

In  1536  the  royal  confcience  again  required  the  af- 
fiftance  of  our  archbifhop  :  in  this  year  he  divorced  the 
King  from  Ann  Boleyn.  In  1537  he  vifited  his  diocefe, 
and  endeavoured  to  abolifh  the  fuperftitious  obfervation 
of  holidays.  Ih  1539  he  and  fome  of  the  bifhops  fell 
under  the  King's  difpleafure,  becaufe  they  could  not  be 
brought  to  give  their  confent  in  parliament  that  the 
monaileries  fheuld  be  fuppreffed  for  the  King's  fole 
3  S  2  ufe. 
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Crannier.  ule.  He  alfo  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  the  vi^  Ibr  the  fix 
^-"-y—"  articles  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  fpeaking  three  days 
againll  it ;  and  upon  the  paffing  of  that  ftatute  fent 
away  his  wife  into  Germany.  In  1540  he  was  one  of 
the  commiffioners  for  infp^(^tlng  into  matters  of  reli- 
gion, and  explaining  fome  of  Its  chief  doftrines.  The 
rtftilt  of  their  commiffion  was  the  book  intitled  A  ne- 
ceffary  Erudition  of  any  Chriftian  Man.  After  Lord 
Cromweirs  death  (in  whofe  behalf  he  had  wrhten  to 
the  King),  he  retired  and  lived  in  great  privacy,  med- 
dling not  at  all  with  ftate  affairs.  In  1 541  he  gave  orders, 
purfuant  to  the  King's  direttions,  for  taking  away  fu^ 
perflltlous  fhrines  ;  and,  exchanging  Biflioplbourn  for 
Bektfbourn,  united  the  latter  to  his  diocefe.  In  i  ^42 
he  protured  the  *'  Aft  for  the  advancement  of  trae  re- 
ligion and  the  abolifhment  of  the  contrary,"  which 
moderated  the  rigour  of  the  fix  articles.  But  the  year 
following,  fome  enemies  preferring  accufations  againll 
him,  he  had  like  to  have  been  ruined,  had  nut  the 
King  interpofed  in  his  behalf.  His  majefty  continued 
afterwards  to  proteft  him  from  his  enemies  ;  and  at  his 
death  appointed  him  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will, 
and  one  of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom.  In  1546  he 
crowned  young  Edward,  during  whofe  fhort  reign  he 
promoted  the  reformation  to  the  utmofl  of  his  power ; 
and  was  particularly  inftrumental  in  compofing,  correc- 
ting, and  eftablifhing  the  hturgy  by  aft  of  parhament. 
He  had  alfo  a  fhare  in  compiling  the  thirty-nine  articles 
cf  religipn. 

In  1553  he  oppofed  the  new  fettlement  of  the'crown 
upon  Lady  Jane  Gray,  and  would  no  way  be  concern- 
in  that  affair  (though  at  laft,  through  many  importu-  ■ 
nities,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  fet  his  hand  to  it)  ; 
neither  would  he  join  in  any  of  Dudley's  ambitious 
projefts.  Upon  Queen  Mary's  accefilon  to  the  throne, 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  ;  partly  for  fetting 
his  hand  to  the  inftrument  of  Lady  Jane's  fucceffion, 
and  partly  for  the  public  offer  he  had  made  a  little  be- 
fore of  juftifying  openly  the  religious  proceedings  of 
the  late  king.  Some  of  his  friends,  forefeeing  the  llorm 
that  was  likely  to  fall  upon  him,  advifed  him  to  fly, 
but  he  abfolutely  refufed.  In  the  enfuing  parliament, 
on  November  the  3d,  he  was  attainted,  and  at  Guild- 
hall found  guilty  of  high  treafon  ;  whereupon  the  fruits 
of  his  archbilhoprlc  were  fequeftered.  In  April  1 554,  he 
and  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  removed  to  Oxford,  in 
order  for  a  pyblic  difputatlon  with  the  Papilts ;  which 
was  accordingly  held  there  towards  the  middle  of  the 
month,  with  great  nolfe,  triumph,  and  impudent  confi- 
dence on  the  Papifts  fide,  and  with  as  much  gravity, 
learning,  modefty,  and  convincing  fufficiency  on  the 
fide  of  the  Prote|tant  billiops.  The  20th  of  April,  two 
days  after  the  end  of  thefe  difputatlons,  Cranmer  and 
the  two  others  were  brought  before  the  commiflioners, 
and  aflced,  Whether  they  would  fubfcribe  (to  Popery)  ? 
which  they  unanlmoufly  refufing,  were  condemned  as 
heretics.  From  this  fentence  the  Archbifhop  appealed 
to  the  juft  judgnfent  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  wrote  to 
the  council,  giving  them  an  account  of  the  difputatlon, 
and  defiring  the  Queen's  pardon  for  his  treafon,  which 
it  feems  was  not  yet  remitted.  By  the  convocation 
which  met  this  year,  his  Defence  of  the  true  and  ca- 
tholic Doftrine  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  our  Saviour  Chrift  was  ordered  to  be  burnt. 
Some  of  his  friends  petitioned  the  Queen  in  his  behalf; 
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putting  her  in  mind  how  he  had  once  prefcrved  her  m  Crsnm 
her  father's  time  by  his  earneft  intcrceffions  with  him 
for  her,  fo  that  flie  had  reafon  to  beheve  he  loved  her, 
and  would  fpeak  the  truth  to  her  more  than  all  the 
reil  of  the  clergy.  All  endeavours  in  his  helialf,  how- 
ever, were  inefi"c£tual  ;  and  the  Archbifhop  being  de- 
graded and  moii  ignomiuloufly  treated,  was  at  laft  flat- 
tered and  terrified  into  an  inliaccrc  recantation  and  re- 
nunciation of  the  Proteftant  faith.  But  this  triumph 
was  not  fufficient  to  gratify  the  pious  vengeance  of  the 
Romiih  Mary.  On  the  24th  of  Feb,  1556,  a  writ 
was  iigned  for  the  burning  of  Cranmer ;  and  on  the 
24th  March,  which  was  the  fatal  day,  he  was  brought 
to  St  Mary's  church,  Camloridge,  and  placed  on  a 
kind  of  llage  over  againil  the  pulpit,  where  Dr  Cole 
provoft  of  Eton  was  aj>pointed  to  preach  a  fermon  on 
tiie  occafion.  While  Cole  was  hai-anguing,  the  un- 
fortunate Cranmer  expreffed  great  inward  confufion  ; 
often  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  fre- 
quently pouring  out  floods  of  tears.  At  the  end  of 
tlie  fermon,  when.  Cole  defired  him  to  make  an  open 
profeffion  of  his  faith,  as  he  had  promlfed  him  he 
would,  he  firll  prayed  in  tlie  moft  fervent  manner ; 
then  made  an  exhortation  to  the  people  prefent,  not  to 
fet  their  minds  upon,  the  world,  to  obey  the  King  and 
Queen,  to  love  each  other,  and  to  be  charitable.  Af- 
ter this  he  made  a  confcffion  of  his  faith,  beginning 
with  the  creed,  and  concluding  with  thefe  words : 
"  And  I  believe  every  word  and  fentence  taught  by 
our  Saviour  Jefus  Chriil,  his  apoftles,  and  prophets,  in. 
the  Old  and  New  Tellament. — And  now  (added  he); 
I  come  to  the  great  thing  that  fo  much  troubleth  my 
confcience  more  than  any  thing  I  ever  did  or  faid  in. 
my  whole  life  ;  and  that  is  the  fetting  abroad  a  wri- 
ting contrary  to  the  truth,  which  I  here  now  renounce 
as  things  written  with  my  hand  contrary  to  the  truth, 
which  I  thought  in  my  heart ;  and  written  for  fear  of 
death,  and  to  fave  my  life  If  it  might  be  :  that  is,  all 
fuch  bills  and  papers  which  I  have  written  or  figned. 
with  my  hand  fince  my  degradation,  wherein  I  have 
written  many  things  untrue.  And  forafmuch  as  my 
hand  offended,  writing  contrary  to  my  heart,  my  hand 
fhall  firft  be  punllhed  ;  for,  may  I  come  to  the  fire,  it 
ftiall  be  firft  burned.  As  for  the  pope,  I  refufe  liim,  as 
Chrlft's  enemy  and  antlchrift,  with  all  his  falfe  dodtrine. 
And  as  for  the  facram.ent,  I  beheve  as  I  have  taught 
in  my  book  agalnft  the  Bifliop  of  Winchefter."  Thun- 
derftruck  as  it  were  with  this  unexpefted  declaration,, 
the  enraged  Popifh  crowd  admonifhed  him  not  to  dif- 
femble.  "  Ah!  (replied  he  with  tears),  fince  I  lived 
hitherto,  I  have  been  a  hater  of  falfehood  and  a  lover 
of  fimpliclty,  and  neVer  before  this  time  have  I  diflem- 
bled.'-'  Whereupon  they  pulled  him  off  the  ftage  with 
the  utmoft  fury,  and  hunied  him  to  the  place  of  his 
martyrdom  over  agalnft  Ballol  College ;  where  he  put 
off  his  clothes  in  hafte,  and  ftanding  in  his  fliirt,  and 
without  ftioes,  was  faftened  with  a  chain  to  the  ftake. 
Some  prelling  him  to  agree  to  his  former  recantation, 
he  anfwered,  fliowing  his  hand,  "  This  I*  the  hand 
that  wrote  it,  and  therefore  it  ftiall  firft  fuffer  punifti- 
ment."  Fire  being  applied  "to  him,  he  ftretched  out 
his  right  hand  into  the  flame,  and  held  it  there  unmo- 
ved (except  that  once  with  it  he  wiped  his  face)  till  it 
was  confumed  ;  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  •*  This  hand 
hath  olfended  and  often  repeating,  *'  This  unwor- 
thy 
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Cranmer,  thy  right  hand."  At  laft,  the  fire  getting  up,  he  foon 
^■'~"V~~  expired,  never  ilirring  or  crying  out  all  the  while  ; 

only  keeping  liis  eyes  fixed  to  heaven,  and  repeating 
more  than  once,  *'  Lord  Jefus  receive  my  fpirit."  Such 
was  the  end  of  the  renowned  Thomas  Cranmer,  in  the 
67th  year  of  his  age. 

It  was  noticed  above,  that  after  the  paffing  of  the  aft 
for  the  fix  articles,  Archbifliop  Cranmer  fent  his  wife 
into  Germany.  But  flic  afterwards  returned  again  to 
England  ;  and  Mr  Strype  informs  us,  that  "  in  the 
time  of  King  Edward,  when  the  marriage  of  the  clergy- 
was  allowed,  he  brought  her  forth,  and  lived  openly 
with  her."  Mr  Gilpin  fays,  he  left  behind  him  a 
widow  and  children  ;  but  as  he  always  kept  his  family 
in  obfcurity  for  prudential  reafons,  we  know  little 
about  them.  They  had  been  kindly  provided  for  by 
Henry  VII 1.  ;  who,  without  any  folicitation  from  the 
Primate  himfelf,  gave  him  a  confiderable  grant  from 
the  Abbey  of  Wulbeck  in  Nottinghamfiiire,  which  his 
family  enjoyed  after  his  deceafe.  King  Edward  made 
fome  addition  to  his  private  fortune  ;  and  his  heirs 
•were  rellored  in  blood  by  an  a<St  of  parliament  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth." 

Archbifliop  Cranmer  wrote  a  great  number  of  books: 
many  of  them  he  publiflied  himfelf ;  and  many  of 
them  ftill  remain  in  MSS.  -viz.  two  folio  volumes  In 
the  king's  library,  feveral  letters  in  the  Cotton  collec- 
tion, &c. 

Mr  Gilpin  remarks,  That  "  the  charafter  of  the 
Archbifiiophathbeen  equally  the  fubje6t  of  exaggerated 
pralfe  and  of  undeferved  cenfure.  The  moft  Indefen- 
iible  parts  of  the  Archbilhop's  charafler  are  the  readl- 
nefs  with  which  he  fometlmes  concurred  in  the  unjultl- 
fiable  proceedings  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Inftances 
wherein  he  Ihowed  himfelf  to  be  a£tuated  by  Intolerant 
principles. 

"  He  firll  recommended  himfelf  to  Henry  by  the  zeal 
which  he  dlfplayed  In  promoting  the  King's  divorce 
from  Queen  Catharine.  As  to  this,  It  may  be  allow- 
ed, that  Dr  Cranmer  might  think  the  marriage  wrong: 
but  though  it  poffibly  might  be  a  point  of  confclence 
with  the  King,  it  could  however  be  nene  with  him  ; 
and  there  was  manifeftly  a  difference  between  advlfing 
not  to  do  a  thing,  and  advlfing  to  undo  it  when  al- 
ready done,  at  leaft  in  a  matter  x)f  fo  difputable  a  na- 
ture. On  the  other  hand,  to  repudiate  a  woman  with 
whom  the  King  had  cohabited  near  20  years  as  his 
wife,  and  to  illegitimate  a  daughter,  bred  up  In  the 
higheil'  expeftatlons,  and  now  marriageable,  were  afts 
of  fuch  cruelty,  that  It  feems  to  indicate  a  want  of 
feeling  to  be  In  any  degree  acceflary  to  them.  To 
this  may  be  added,  that  the  notoriety  of  the  King's 
paffion  for  Ann  Boleyn,  which  all  men  believed  to  be, 
if  not  the  firft  mover,  at  lead  the  principal  fpring  of 
his  pretended  fcruples,  threw  a  very  indelicate  impu- 
tation on  all  who  had  any  concern  in  the  affair.  No 
ferious  churchman,  one  would  imagine,  could  be  fond 
of  the  Idea  of  adminift;erlng  to  the  King's  paffions.  It 
is  with  concern,  therefore,  that  we  fee  a  man  of  Dr 
Cranmer's  Integrity  and  fimplicity  of  manners  adding 
fo  much  out  of  eharafter  as  to  compound  an  affair  of 
this  kliid,  if  not  with  his  confclence,  at  leaft  with  all 
delicacy  of  fentiment ;  and  to  parade  through  Europe, 
in  the  quality  of  an  ambaffador,  defending  every  where 
the  King's pous  intentions.    But  the  caufe  (continues 
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Mr  Gilpin)  animated  him.  With  the  Illegality  of  the  Cranm6>. 
King's  marriage,  he  endeavoured  virtually  to  eilabllfh 
the  infufHciency  of  the  pope's  dlfpenfatlon  ;  and  the 
latter  was  an  argument  fo  near  his  heart,  that  it  feems 
to  have  added  merit  to  the  former.  We  cannot  Indeed 
account  for  his  embarblng  fo  zealoufly  In  this  bufinefs 
without  fuppofing  his  principal  motive  was  to  free  his 
countn-y  from  the  tyranny  of-  Rome,  to  which  this  ftep 
very  evidently  led.  So  dcfirable  an  end  would  in  fonie 
degree,  he  might  Imagine,  fanftify  the  means." 

Of  two  of  the  inltances  of  perfecution  in  which 
Archbifliop  Cranmer  was  concerned,  Mr  Gilpin  gives 
the  following  account.  "  Joan  Bocher  and  George 
Paris  were  accufed,  though  at  different  times  ;  one  for 
denying  the  humanity  of  Chritt,  the  other  for  denying 
his  divinity.  They  were  both  tried  and  condemned 
to  the  Hake  ;  and  the  Archbiihop  not  only  confented 
to  thefe  a£ts  of  blood,  but  even  perfuaded  the  averfion 
of  the  young  King  Into  a  compliance.  '  Your  majefty 
mull  diftlnguilh  (faid  he,  Informing  his  royal  pupil's 
confcience)  between  common  opinions  and  fuch  as  are 
the  effentlal  articles  of  faith.  Thefe  latter  we  rauft  on 
no  account  fuffer  to  be  oppofed."  Mr  Gilpin  jullly  ob- 
ferves,  that  "  nothing  even  plaufible  can  be  fuggefled 
in  defeiK:e  of  the  Archbiihop  on  this  occafion,  except 
only  that  the  fpirit  of  Popery  was  not  yet  wholly  re- 
preffed."  Thefe  inftances  of  Injuftice  and  barbarity 
were  indeed  totally  indefenfible,  and  a  great  difgrace 
to  Cranmer  and  to  all  who  were  concerned  in  them. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
death  of  Lambert ;  but,  as  Mr  Gilpin  obferves,  it 
were  to  be  wllhed  he  had  rid  his  hands  of  the  difpu- 
tatlon  likewife.  The  public  difputatlon,  in  which 
Cranmer  bore  fome  part,  proved  the  means  of  blung- 
ing Lambert  to  the  ilake. 

One  of  the  moll  honourable  tranfaftlons  of  Arch- 
bifliop Cranmer's  life,  was  the  firm  Hand  that  he  made 
agalnfl.  the  aft  of  the  fix  articles.  This  aft  was  fo- 
ftrongly  fupported  by  the  King,  that  even  the  Pro- 
teftants  in  parliament  made  little  oppofitlon  to  it.  But 
Cranmer  oppofed  it  with  great  zeal  and  fteadinefs. 
"  The  good  Archbifliop  (fays  Mr  Gilpin)  never  ap- 
peared In  a  more  truly  Chrlftlan  light  than  on  this  oc- 
cafion. In  the  midft  of  fo  general  a  defeftlon  (for- 
there  were  numbers  In  the  houfe  who  had  hitherto 
fliown  great  forwardnefs  In  reformation)  he  alone  made 
a  Hand.  Three  days  he  maintained  his  ground,  and 
baffled  the  arguments  of  all  oppofers.  But  argument 
was  not  their  weapi>n,  and  the  Archbifliop  faw  him- 
felf obliged  to  fink  under  fuperior  power.  Henry  or- 
dered him  to  leave  the  houfe.  The  Primate  refufed  : 
*  It  was  God's  bufinefs  (he  fald),  and  not  man's.' 
And  when  he  could  do  no  more,  he'  boldly  entered  his 
proteft.  Such  an  inftance  of  fortitude  is  fufficient  to 
wipe  off  many,  of  thofe  courtly  ftalns  which  have  failen- 
ed  on  his  memoiy."' 

His  behaviour  in  the  cafe  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
was  alfo  intitled  to  great  commendation.  '*  The  laft 
aft  of  this  reign  (fays  Mr  Gilpin)  was  an  aft  of  blood,, 
and  gave  the  Archbiihop  a  noble  opportunity  of  fliow- 
ing  how  well  he  had  learned  that  great  Chrlllian  leffon 
of  forgiving  an  ertemy.  Almoil  without  the  fiiadow 
of  juftice,  Henry  had  given  direftions  to  have  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  attainted  by  an  aft  of  parliament.  The 
Ivlng's  mandate .  Hood  in  lieu  of  guilt,  and  the  bill 

paiTcd; 
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Crjnmer.  paffed  the  houfe  with  great  cafe.  No  man,  except  the 
Bifhop  of  Winchefter,  had  been  fo  great  an  enemy  to 
the  Archbifhop  as  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  had  al- 
ways thwarted  the  Primate's  meafures,  and  oftener  than 
once  had  praftifed  againft  his  life.  How  many  would 
have  feen  with  fecret  pleafure  the  workings  of  Provi- 
dence againft  fo  rancorous  an  enemy ;  fatisfied  in  ha- 
ving themfelves  no  hand  in  his  unjuft  fate  !  But  the 
Archbifhop  faw  the  affair  in  another  light :  he  faw  it 
with  horror  ;  and  although  the  King  had  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  interefted  himfelf  in  this  bulinefs,  the 
Primate  oppofed  the  bill  with  all  his  might ;  and  when 
his  oppofition  was  vain,  he  left  the  houfe  with  indig- 
nation, and  retired  to  Croydon." 

He  was  indeed  remarkable  for  the  placability  of  his 
temper,  and  for  fhowing  kindnefs  to  thofe  by  whom 
he  had  been  greatly  injured.  Hence  it  is  mentioned 
in  Shakefpeare's  Henry  VIII.  as  a  common  faying 
concerning  him: 

 — —  "  Do  my  Lord  of  Canferlniry 

But  one  ih:ewd  turn,  and  he's  your  friend  for  ever." 

Archbifhop  Cranmer  was  a  great  friend  and  patron 
of  learned  foreigners  who  had  been  perfecuted  for  their 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  Mr 
Gilpin  fays,  "  the  fuffering  profeflbrs  of  Proteftantifm, 
who  were  fcattered  in  great  numbers  about  the  vari- 
ous countries  of  Europe,  were  always  fure  of  an  afy- 
lum  with  him.  His  palace  at  Lambeth  might  be  call- 
.cd  a  feminary  of  learned  men  ;  the  greater  part  of 
whom  perfecution  had  driven  from  home.  Here, 
among  other  celebrattd  reformers.  Martyr,  Bucer, 
Alefs,  Phage,  found  fan£tuary.  Martyr,  Bucer,  and 
wPhage,  were  liberally  penfioned  by  the  Archbifhop  till 
he  could  otherwife  provide  for  them.  It  was  his  wifh 
to  fix  them  in  the  two  univerfities,  where  he  hoped 
■their  great  knowledge  and  fpirit  of  inquiry  would  for- 
ward his  defigns  of  reftoring  learning  ;  and  he  at  length 
obtained  profefTorfhips  for  them  all.  Bucer  and  Phage 
were  fettled  at  Cambridge  ;  where  they  only  fhowed 
what  might  have  been  expeftcd  from  them,  both  dy- 
ing within  a  few  months  after  their  arrival.  But  at 
-Oxford  Martyr  afted  a  very  confpicuous  part,  and  con- 
tributed to  introduce  among  the  ftudents  there  a  very 
liberal  mode  of  thinking. 

Of  the  learning  of  Archbifhop  Cranmer,  Mr  Gilpin 
remarks,  that  "  it  was  chiefly  confined  to  his  profef- 
iion.  He  had  applied  himfelf  in  Cambridge  to  the 
Iludy  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages ;  which, 
though  efteemed  at  that  time  as  the  mark  of  herefy, 
appeared  to  him  the  only  fources  of  attaining  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  He  had  fo  accurately 
lludied  canon  law,  that  he  was  cfteemed  the  beft  ca- 
.nonift  in  England  ;  and  his  reading  in  theology  was 
Xb  extenfive,  and  his  collections  from  the  Fathers  fo 
-very  voluminous,  that  there  were  few  points  in  which 
he  was  not  accurately  informed,  and  in  which  he  could 
not  give  the  opinions  of  the  feveral  ages  of  the  chiu'ch 
from  the  times  of- the  Apoftles,  He  was  a  fenfible 
writer,  rather  nervous  than  elegant.  His  writings 
were  entirely  confined  to  the  great  controverfy  which 
.then  fubfifted,  and  contain  the  whole  fum  of  the  theo- 
logical learning  of  thofe  times.  His  library  was  filled 
with  a  very  noble  colleftion  of  books,  and  was  open  to 
all  men  of  letters. 

Mr  Gilpin,  after  remaiking  that  Archbifhop  Cran- 
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mer  preached  often  wherever  he  vlfited,  fays,  "  In  his  Crajmer. 

fermons  to  the  people  he  was  very  plain  and  in  (true-  v"— «« 
tive  ;  infifling  chiefly  on  the  effentials  of  Chriftianity. 
The  fubjefts  of  his  fermons,  for  the  moil  part,  were 
from  whence  falvation  is  to  be  fetched,  and  on  whom 
the  confidence  of  man  ought  to  lean.  They  infilled 
much  on  dodlrines  of  faith  and  works ;  and  taught 
what  the  fruits  of  faith  were,  and  what  place  was  to  be 
given  to  works  ;  they  inilrudted  men  in  the  duties 
they  owed  their  neighbour,  and  that  every  one  was 
our  neighbour  to  whom  we  might  any  way  do  good  ; 
they  declared  what  men  ought  to  think  of  themfelves 
after  they  had  done  all ;  and,  laflly,  what  promifes 
Chrift  hath  made,  and  who  they  are  to  whom  he  will 
make  them  good.  Thus  he  brought  in  the  true  preach- 
ing of  the  Gofpel,  altogether  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  preaching  in  thofe  days  ;  which  was  to 
treat  concerning  faints,  to  tell  legendary  tales  of  them, 
and  to  report  miracles  wrought  for  the  confirmatioa 
of  tranfubftantiation  and  other  Popifh  corruptions. 
And  fuch  a  heat  of  conviftion  accompanied  his  fer- 
mons, that  the  people  departed  from  them  with  minds  » 
poffeffed  of  a  great  hatred  of  vice,  and  burning  with  a 
defirc  of  virtue." 

He  was  a  great  economift  of  his  time.  Mr  Gilpia 
fays,  he  rofe  commonly  at  five  o'clock,  and  conti- 
nued in  his  ftudy  till  nine.  Thefe  early  hours,  he 
would  fay,  were  the  only  hours  he  could  call  his  own. 
After  breakfaft  he  generally  fpent  the  remainder  of  the 
morning  either  in  public  or  private  bufinefs.  His 
chapel-hour  was  eleven,  and  his  dinner-hour  twelve. 
After  dinner  he  fpent  an  hour  either  in  converfation 
with  his  friends,  in  playing  at  chefs,  or  in,  what  he 
liked  better,  overlooking  a  chefs-board.  He  then  re- 
tired again  to  his  ftudy  till  his  chapel-bell  rang  at  live. 
After  prayers,  he  generally,  walked  till  fix,  which  was 
in  thofe  times  the  hour  of  fupper.  His  evening  meal 
was  fparing.  Often  he  ate  nothing ;  an^  when  that 
was  the  cafe,  it  was  his  ufual  cuilom,  as  he  fat  down 
to  table,  to  draw  on  a  pair  of  gloves ;  which  was  as 
much  as  to  fay,  that  his  hands  had  nothing  to  do. 
After  fupper,  he  fpent  an  hour  in  walking  and  another 
in  his  Iludy,  retiring  to  his  bedchamber  about  nine. 
This  was  his  ufual  made  of  living  when  he  Avas  moft 
vacant,  but  very  often  his  afternoons  as  well  as  his 
mornings  were  engaged  in  bufinefs.  He  generally, 
however,  contrived,  If  poffible,  even  in  the  bulieft  day, 
to  devote  fome  proportion  of  his  time  to  his  books  befides 
the  morning.  And  Mr  Fox  tells  us,  he  always  accu- 
ftomed  himfelf  to  read  and  write  in  a  (landing  poflure ; 
efleeming  conftant  fitting  very  pernicious  to  a  lludious 
"man." 

Mr  Gilpin  alfo  gbferves,  "  that  he  was  a  very  ami- 
able rnafler  in  his  family,  and  admirably  preferved  the 
difficult  medium  between  indulgence  and  reflraint.  He 
had,  according  to  the  cuilom  of  the  times,  a  very  nu- 
merous retinue,  among  whom  the  molt  exa£l  order 
was  obferved.  Every  week  the  fleward  of  his  houfe- 
hold  held  a  kind  of  court  in  the  great  hall  of  his  pa- 
lace ;  in  which  all  family  affairs  were  fettled,  fervants 
wages  were  paid,  complaints  were  heard,  and  faults 
examined.  Delinquents  were  publicly  rebuked,  and 
after  the  third  admonition  difcharged.  Hls'hofpi- 
tallty  and  charities  were  great  and  noble ;  equal  to 
his  ftation,  greater  often  than  his  abilities.  A  plenti- 
ful 
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diinny  ful  table  was  among  the  virtues  of  thofe  days.  His 
U       was  always  bountifully  covered.  In  an  upper  room  was 

^""^j^  fpread  his  own,  where  he  feldoni  wanted  company  of 
*  the  firft.  diftindtion.  Here  a  great  many  learned  fo- 
reigners were  daily  entertained,  and  partook  of  his 
bounty.  In  his  great  hall  a  long  table  was  plentifully 
covered  every  day  for  guefts  and  ttrangers  of  a  lower 
rank ;  at  the  upper  end  of  which  were  three  fmaller 
tables,  defigned  for  his  own  officers  and  inferior  gen- 
tlemen. Among  other  inflances  of  the  Archbifliop's 
charity,  we  have  one  recorded  vi-hich  was  truly  noble. 
After  the  deftruftion  of  monafteries,  and  before  hofpi- 
tals  were  erefted,  the  nation  faw  no  fpecies  of  greater 
mifery  than  that  of  wounded  and  difbanded  foldiers.  For 
the  ufe  of  fuch  miferable  objedls  as  were  landed  on  the 
fouthern  coafts  of  the  ifland,  the  Archbifhop  fitted  up 
his  manor-houfe  of  Beckelburn  in  Kent.  He  formed 
it  indeed  into  a  complete  hofpital;  appointing  a  phy- 
fician,  a  furgeon,  nurfes,  and  every  thing  proper,  as 
well  for  food  as  phyfic.  Nor  did  his  charity  ftop  here. 
Each  man,_on  his  recovery,  was  furniflied  with  money 
to  carry  him  home,  in  proportion  to  the  diftance  of  his 
abode." 

To  conclude- with  the  character  given  by  Mr  Hume : 
*•  Archbifhop  Cranmer  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of 
merit ;  pofTeffed  of  learning  and  capacity  ;  and  adorn- 
ed with  candour,  fincerity,  and  beneficence,  and  all 
thofe  virtues  which  were  fitted  to  render  him  ufeful 
and  amiable  in  fociety.  His  moral  qualities  procured 
him  univerfal  refpeft  ;  and  the  courage  of  his  martyr- 
dom, though  he  fell  fhort  of  the  rigid  inflexibility  ob- 
ferved  in  many,  made  him  the  hero  of  the  Proteftant 
party." 

CRANNY,  in  glafs-making,  an  iron  inftrument 
•wherewith  the  necks  of  glafies  are  formed.  , 

CRANTARA,  among  the  ancient  Britons,  was  a 
fort  of  military  fignal  ufed  for  collefting  the  diftant 
and  fcattered  warriors  to  the  ftandard  of  their  chief. 
A  prince  having  immediate  occafion  for  the  affiftance 
of  his  followers  to  repel  fome  fudden  invafion  or  en- 
gage in  fome  expedition,  b^fides  ftriking  the  fliield 
and  founding  the  horn  to  give  warning  to  thofe  who 
were  within  hearing,  he  fent  the  crantara,  or  a  flick 
burnt  at  the  end  and  dipped  in  the  blood  of  a  goat, 
by  a  fwift  mefTenger,  to  the  nearefl  hamlet,  where  he 
delivered  it  without  faying  one  word  but  the  name  of 
the  place  of  rendezvous.  This  crantara,  which  was 
well  underftood  to  denounce  deflrutlion  by  fire  and 
fword  to  all  who  did  not  obey  this  fummons,  was  car- 
ried with  great  rapidity  from  village  to  village  ;  and 
the  prince  in  a  little  time  found  himfelf  furrounded  by 
all  his  warriors  ready  to  obey  his  commands. 

GRANTOR,  a  Greek  philofopher  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Solos  in  Cilicia.  He  left  his  native  country 
^  where  he  was  admired  j  went  to  Athens,  and  there 
lludied  with  Polemon  under  Xenocrates.  He  was 
confidered  as  one  of  the  chief  fupporters  of  the  Pla- 
tonic fe£t;  and  was  the  firit  who  wrote  commentaries 
upon  Plato's,  works.  He  flourifhed  270  years  before 
Ghriil. 

CRAPE,  a  light  tranfparent  fluff,  in  manner  of 
gauze  ;  made  of  raw  filk  gummed  and  twifted  on  the 
mill;  woven  without  crofTing,  and  much  ufed  in  mourn- 

Crapes  are  either  craped,  i.  e.  crifped,  or  fmooth; 
die.  firfl  double,  cxpreilhig  a  clofer  mourning  j  the 
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latter  fingle,  ufed  for  that  lefs  deep.    Note,  White  is  Crapula* 
referved  for  young  people,  or  thofe  devoted  to  virgi-  ,  Crafhaw. 
nity.    The  filk  deftined  for  the  firfl  is  more  twifled  ""  * 
than  that  for  the  fecond  ;  it  being  the  greater  or  lefs 
degree  of  twifling,  efpecially  of  the  warp,  which  pro- 
duces the  crifping  given  it  when  taken  out  of  the  loom, 
fteeped  in  clear  water,  and  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  wax 
for  the  pupofe. 

Crapes  are  all  dyed  raw.    The  invention  of  this 
'fluff  came  originally  from  Bologna  :  but  the  chief  ma- 
nufafture  of  it  is  faid  to  be  at  Lyons. 

Hiflory  tells  us,  that  St  Bathilda,  queen  of  France, 
made  fine  crape  {crepa)  of  gold  and  filver,  to  lay  over 
the  body  of  St  Eloy.  The  Bollandifls  own  they  can- 
not find  what  this  crepa  was.  Binet  fays,  it  was  a 
frame  to  cover  the  body  of  the  faint :  but  others,  with 
reafon,  take  it  to  be  a  tranfparent  fluff,  through  which 
the  body  might  be  feen ;  and  that  this  was  the  crepa 
whence  our  word  crape  was  formed. 

CRAPULA,  among  phyficians ;  a  term  for  Sur- 
feit. 

CRASHAW  (Richard),  who  was  in  his  lifetime 
honoured  with  the  friendfhip  of  Cowley,  and  fince  his 
death  by  the  praife  of  Mr  Pope,  who  condefcended 
both  to  read  his  poems  and  to  borrow  from  them;  was 
the  fon  of  William  Crafliaw,  an  eminent  divine,  and 
educated  at  the  Charter-houfe  near  London.  He  was 
then  fent  to  Pembroke  hall  in  Cambridge,  and  was  af- 
terwards of  Peter-houfe,  where  he  was  fellow ;  in 
both  which  colleges  he  was  diflinguifhed  for  his  Latin 
and  Englifh  poetry.  Afterwards  he  was  ejefted  from 
his  fellowfhip,  together  with  many  others,  for  denying 
the  covenant  in  the  time  of  the  pebellion  ;  and  he 
changed  his  religion,  being  by  catholic  artifices  per- 
verted to  the  church  of  Rome ;  not  converted,  but  ra- 
ther^  as  Pope  fays,  outwitted.  He  went  to  Paris,  in 
hopes  of  recommending  himfelf  to  fome  preferment 
there  ;  but  being  a  mere  fcholar,  was  incapable  of  ex- 
ecuting the  new  plan  he  had  formed.  There  he  fell 
into  great  diflrefs,  which  Cowley  the  poet  hearing  of 
in  1646,  very  kindly  fought  him  out,  gave  him  all  the 
affillance  he  could,  and  at  lafl  got  him  recommended 
to  Henrietta  Maria  queen  of  England,  then  refiding, 
at  Paris.  Obtaining  from  her  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion, he  travelled  into  Italy ;  and  by  virtue  of  thofe 
letters  became  fecretary  to  a  cardinal  at  Rome,  and  ' 
at  lail  one  of  the  canons  or  chaplains  of  the  rich  church 
of  our  lady  at  Loretto,  fome  miles  diflance  from  thence, , 
where  he  died  and  was  buried  about  1650.  Before 
he  left  England  he  wrote  certain  poems,  entitled,. 
Steps  to  the  Temple;  "  becaufe  (fays  Wood)  he  led 
his  hfe  in  the  temple  of  God,  in  St  Mary's  church 
near  to  his  college.  There,  as  we  learn  from  the  pre- 
face to  tiefe  poems,  he  lodged  under  Tertullian's  roof 
of  angels.  There  he  made  his  nefl  more  gladly  than  ' 
David's  fwallow  near  the  houfe  of  God ;  where,  like 
a  primitive  faint,  he  offered  more  prayers  in  the  night 
than  others  ufually  offer  in  the  day.  There  he  penned 
the  faid  poems  called .  6"/^?/;^  to  the  Temple  for  happy  Souls 
to  climb  to  Heaven  by.  To  the  faid  Steps  are  joined- 
other  poems  called  The  Delivhts  of  the  Mufes,  wherein  < 
are  feveral  Latin  poems  ;  which,  though  of  a  mere 
human  mixture,  yet  they  are  fweet  as  they  are  inno- 
cent. He  hath  alfo  written  Carmem  Deo  no/lro,  -  being : 
hymns  and  other  facred  poems,  addreffed  to  the  coun-  - 
tefs  of  Denbigh.    He  was  excellent  in  five  languages  > 

befides ' 
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bcfKles  liis  mother  tongue,  namely,  Hebrew,  Greek,  fought 
Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanifli. 

,  GRASIS  (from  *p»y>v/j.i^  to  mix),  the  temper  of  the 
blood  peculiar  to  every  conftitution. 

Gr  AS  IS,  in  grammar,  is  a  figure  whereby  two  diffc- 
tent  letters  are  tither  cohtraflcd  into  one  long  letter 
Or  a  diphthong.  Such,  e.  g.  is  for  opioic,  awidn  for 
«>.»6£a,  Sec.  ^^xy^  for  r^x^"^,  &c.  where  'and^arecon- 
tratled  into  <;  «  and  «  into  n;  and  «  and  0  into  b. 

CRASSAMENTUM,  in  phyfic,  the  thick  red  or 
fibrous  part  of  the  blood,  otherwife  called  truor,  in 
contradiftinAion  to  the  fcrum  or  aqueous  part. 

GRASSULA,  LESSER  ORPINE,  or  live-ever:  a 
genua  of  the  pentagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pen- 
tandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  i  3th  order,  Succulent(g.  The  calyx 
is  pentaphyllous ;  the  petals  five,  with  five  neclariferous 
fcales  at  the  bafe  of  the  gcrmenj  and  five  capfulea. 
Their  are  1 7  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  warm  cli- 
mates. Several  of  them  are  cultivated  in  this  country, 
but  require  the  affiftance  of  artificial  heat  for  their 
prefervation.  They  rife  from  one  foot  to  fix  or  eight 
in  height,  and  are  ornamented  with  oblong,  thick,  fuc- 
culent  leaves,  and  funnel-fiiaped  pentapetalous  flowers 
of  a  fcarlet,  white,  or  greenifii  colour.  They  are  pro- 
pagated by  off-ftts  or  cuttings ;  and  muft  be  potted 
in  light  fandy  compoll,  retained  in  a  funny  part  of  the 
green-houfe  all  winter,  and  very  fparingly  watered. 
In  fummer  they  may  be  placed  ia  the  full  air  in  a 
ftieltered  place,  and  in  dry  weather  watered  twice  a- 
week. 

GRASSUS  (M.  Licinius),  a  celebrated  Roman, 
furnamed  Rich  on  account  of  his  opulence.    At  firft 
he  Avas  very  circumfcribed  in  his  circumftances,  but  by 
educating  flaves  and  felling  them  at  a  high  price  he 
foon  enriched  himfelf.    The  cruelties  of  Cinna  obliged 
him  to  leave  Rome,  and  he  retired  to  Spain,  where  he 
remained  concealed  for  8  months.     After  Ginna's 
death  he  pafled  into  Africa,  and  thence  to  Italy,  where 
he  ferved  Sylla  and  ingratiated  himfelf  in  his  favour. 
When  the  Gladiators  with  Spartacus  at  their  head  had 
fpread  an  univerCnl  alarm  in  Italy  and  defeated  fome 
of  the  Roman  generals,  CrafTus  was  fent  agSinft  them. 
A  battle  was  fought,  in  wHriich  Gralfus  flaughtered 
12,000  of  the  flaves,  and  by  this  decifive  blow  foon 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  was  honoured  with  an 
'cvatio  at  his  return.    He  was  foon  after  made  conful 
wit1\  PorRpey  in  the  year  of  Rome  682,  and  in  this 
high  office  he  difplayed  his  opulence  by  entertaining 
the  populace  at  10,000  tables.    He  was  afterwards 
Genfor,  and  formed  the  firft  triumvirate  with  Pompey 
and  Gsefar.    As  his  love  of  riches  was  more  predomi- 
nant than  that  of  glory,  Gran*us  never  imitated  the 
ambitious  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  but  was  fatisfied 
with  the  province  of  Syria,  which  feemed  to  proinife 
an  inexhauftible  fource  of  wealth.    With  hopes  of  en- 
larging his  pofiefliona  he  fet  off  from  Rome,  though 
the  omens  proved  unfavourable,  and  every  thing  feem- 
ed to  threaten  his  ruin.    He  crofTcd  the  Euphrates, 
and  forgetful  of  the  rich  cities  of  Babylon  and  Seleu- 
cia,  he  haftened  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  Parthia. 
He  was  betrayed  in  his  march  by  the  delay  of  Arta- 
vafdes,  king  of  Armenia,  and  the  perfidy  of  Ariamnes. 
He  was  met  in  a  large  plain  by  Surena  the  general  of 
the  forces  of  Orodes  king  of  Part.hia,  and  a  battle  waa 
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in  which  20,000  Romans  were  killed  and  CruagH*. 
10,000  taken  prifoners.  The  darknefs  of  the  night  ^ 
favoured  the  efcape  of  the  reft ;  and  Craffus,  forced  by 
the  mutiny  and  turbulence  of  his  foidtcrs,  and  the 
treachery  of  his  guides,  trufted  himfelf  to  the  general 
of  the  enemy  on  pretence  of  propofing  terms  of  ac- 
commodation, and  he  was  killed.  His  head  was  cut 
off  and  feut  to  Orodes,  who  poured  melted  gold  down 
his  throat,  and  infulted  his  misfortunes.  Though  he 
has  been  called  avaricious,  yet  he  fliowed  himfelf  al* 
ways  ready  of  lending  money  to  his  friends  without 
intereft.  He  was  fond  of  philofophy,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  hiftory  was  great  and  extenfive. 

GRAT^GUS,  WJLD-SERVICE  TREE,  HAWTHORN, 
Sec:  A  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
icofandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  36th  order,  Pomacex.  The  calyx 
is  quinquefid  ;  the  petals  five  ;  the  berry  inferior,  di- 
fperraous.  There  are  ten  fpecies,  all  of  the  tree  and 
ihrub  kind,  hardy  and  deciduous.  Thofe  moft  va- 
luable for  economical  and  ornamental  purpofes  in  gar- 
dening are  the  following. 

I.  The  oxycanthus,  hawthern,  or  white-thorn,  grows 
naturally  all  over  Europe.  In  the  ftate  in  which  we 
are  ufed  to  obferve  it,  it  is  nothing  better  than  a  tall, 
uncouth,  irregular  flirub  ;  but  trained  up  as  a  ftandard, 
it  fwells  to  a  large  timber  fize,  with  a  tall  fliem  and  a 
full  fpreading  head.  The  ftandard  hawthorn,  whe- 
ther we  view  its  flowers  in  the  fpring,  its  foliage  in  the 
fummer,  or  its  fruit  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  is  one 
of  the  moft  ornamental  plants,  ftanding  fingly,  that 
can  be  fcattered  over  a  park  or  lawn.  Its  ufes  will 
be  explained  under  the  article  Hedges. 

In  order  to  propagate  a  quantity  of  quick,  one  me- 
thod is  generally  praftifed  ;  namely,  firft  burying  the 
haws,  and  taking  tliem  up  to  fow  the  Oftober  follow'- 
ing ;  though,  fays  Hanbury,  there  is  another  way 
more  preferable;  namely,  to  prepare  the  beds,  and  fow 
the  haws  foon  after  they  are  gathered.  Whoever  pur- 
fues  the  former  method,  having  gathered  what  quan- 
tity of  haws  will  anfwer  his  purpofc,  fliould  in  fome 
bye-corner  of  the  kitchen-garden  or  nurfery  dig  an 
hole  or  pit  capacious  enough  to  receive  them  ;  fome 
of  the  earth  whicli  came  out  of  the  hole,  after  the 
haws  .are  put  in  it,  fliould  be  laid  upon  them  ;  and 
being  thus  carefully  covered  down,  they  may  remain 
there  till  Oftober.  Then,  having  ground  well  dug, 
and  cleared  of  the  roots  of  all  troublefome  weeds,  and 
the  mould  being  fit  for  working,  the  beds  fliould  be 
made  for  the  haws.  Four  feet  is  a  very  good  width 
for  thefe  beds,  as  they  may  be  eafily  reached  over 
to  be  weeded  ;  and  if  the  alleys  between  be  each 
one  foot  and  a  half  wide,  they  will  be  of  a  good  fize. 
The  beds  being  marked  out  with  a  line,  fufficient 
mould  muft  be  raked  out  to  cover  the  haws  an  inch 
and  an  half  deep.  This  being  done,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  beds  being  made  level  and  even,  the  haws  fliould 
be  fown,  and  afterwards  gently  tapped  down  with  the 
back  of  the  fpade  ;  and  then  the  fine  mould,  which 
had  been  raked  out  of  the  beds,  muft  be  thrown  over 
them,  covering  them  an  inch  and  a  half  deep.  In  the 
fpring  the  plants  wifl  come  up,  and  in  the  fummer 
following  fliould  be  kept  clear  of  weeds ;  though  it 
does  fometimcs  happen,  that  few  of  them  will  appear 
till  the  fecond  fpring  after  fowlng.  Sometimes  the 
2  young 
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CrBt{cg:'.is.  young  plants  are  planted  out  from  the  feed-beds  at  one, 
*~~"V— — '  two,  or  three  years  old  ;  but  the  bed  plants  are  ob- 
tained by  tranfplanting  them  into  frelh  mould  the  tirfl: 
or  fecond  year,  letting  them  remain  in  the  nurfery  two 
or  three  years  longer.  The  pradlice  of  the  London 
nurferymen  is  this :  The  ftrongeft  of  the  feed-bed 
plants  having  been  drawn  at  two  or  three  years  old 
for  fale,  they  clear  the  beds  entirely  by  drawing  the 
remaining  weak  underling  plants,  and  tranfplanting 
them  into  frefli  beds  in  this  manner,  which  they  call 
ledd'nig  them  :  The  ground  having  been  trenched,  and 
the  tips  of  the  plants  as  well  as  tiie  lower  fibres  of  their 
t  oots  having  been  taken  off  with  a  fharp  knife,  they 
ftrain  a  line  along  one  fide  of  the  bed  ;  and  by  chop- 
ping with  a  fpade  by  the  fids  of  the  line,  leave  a  clift 
or  drill  of  a  depth  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the 
plants  to  be  laid  in  ;  and  drawing  the  loofe  mould 
fomewhat  towards  them,  leave  the  fide  of  the  drill  next 
to  the  line  with  a  fmooth  poh(hcd  face.  Againft  this 
face  the  plants  are  fet  up,  leaning  towards  the  line, 
about  three  inches  afunder,  leaving  their  heads  about 
an  inch  a"bove  the  mould,  and  placing  their  roots  at 
fuch  a  depth  as  to  bury  their  Items  from  two  to  three 
inches  deeper  than  they  ftood  in  the  feed-bed.  The 
loofe  mould  being  returned  and  preffed  gently  to  the 
roots  with  the  foot,  the  line  is  removed,  and  another 
row  planted  in  the  fame  manner  about  a  foot  from 
tlie  firft. 

The  common  hawthorn  fports  in  the  following  va- 
rieties :  The  large  fc.arlet  hawthorn  ;  the  yellow  Itaw- 
tliorn  ;  the  white  hawthorn  ;  the  maple-leaved  haw- 
thorn ;  the  donble-blofTomed  hawthorn  ;  the  Glafton- 
bury  thorn.  The  large  fcarlet  hawthorn  is  no  more 
than  a  beautiful  variety  of  the  common  haw.  It  is 
exceedingly  large,  oblong,  perfectly  fmooth,  and  of  a 
bright  fcarlet  ;  and  from  the  additional  fplendor  it  ac- 
quires by  the  berries,  it  is  propagated  to  caufe  variety 
in  plantations  for  obfervation  and  pleafure.  Yellow 
haw  is  a  moll  exquifite  plant.  The  buds  at  their  liril 
coming  out  in  the  fpring  are  of  a  fmc  yellow,  and  thu 
fruit  is  of  the  colour  of  gold.  The  tree  is  a  great 
bearer,  and  retains  its  fruit  all  winter,  caufmg  a  de- 
lightful efFeft  in  plantations  of  any  kind.  It  was  ori- 
giudlly  brought  from  Virginia,  is  greatly  admired,  and 
no  colletlion  of  hardy  trees  Ihould  be  without  it. 
Wliite  haw  is  but  a  paltry  tree  compared  with  the 
former.  It  hardly  ever  grows  to  the  height  of  the 
common  hawthorn,  is  an  indift'erent  bearer,  and  the 
fruit  is  fmall  and  a  very  bad  white.  Maple-leaved 
hawthorn  will  grow  to  be  near  twenty  feet  high,  and 
has  very  few  thorns.  The  leaves  are  larger  tlian  the 
<-ommon  hawthorn,  refemble  thofe  of  the  maple,  and 
are  of  a  whitiHi-green  colour.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  large  bunches  in  June,  and  are  lucceeded  by 
rcmarliable  fruit,  of  a  fhining  red,  which  looks  beau- 
tiful in  the  winter.  Double- blolTomed  hawthorn  pro- 
duces  a  full  flower,  and  is  one  of  the  fweeteft  orua- 
rtients  in  tbe  fpring.  Nature  feems  to  have  peculiarly 
defigned  this  fort  for  the  pleafure- garden ;  for  though 
it  he  the  common  hawthorn  only  with  the  flowers 
doubled,  yec  it  may  be  kept  down  to  v/hat  fize  the 
owner  pleafes  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  only  fuitable  for  wil- 
dernefs-({uartcrs,  flirubberies,  and  the  like,  but  is  alio 
ufeful  for  fmall  gardens,  where  a  tree  or  two  only  are 
admitted.    Thefe  beautiful  double  flowtrs  come  out 
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in  large  buncbes  in  May,  and  the  tree  is  fo  good  a  Cntr^nn, 
bearer  that  it  will  often  appear  covered  with  them. — v"— * 
Tiieir  colour  at  their  firfl  appearance  is  a  delicate 
white  :  They  afterwards  die  to  a  faint  red  colour, 
and  are  frequently  fucceeded  by  fmall  imperfed  fruit, 
Glaltonburjf  thorn  difters  in  no  refpedl  from  the  com^ 
mon  hawthorn,  only  that  it  fometimes  flowers  in  the 
winter.  It  is  faid  to  have  originally  been  the  Itaff  of 
Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  that  noble  counfellor  who  bu- 
ried Chriit.  He,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  ab' 
bey  of  Glaftonbury^,  attended  by  eleven  companions, 
came  over  into  Britain,  and  founded,  in  honour  of  the 
Bleflfed  Virgin,  the  firll  Chriftian  church  in  this  iflc. 
As  a  proof  of  his  milTion,  he  is  faid  to  have  ftuck  his 
ftalF  into  the  ground,  which  immediately  fliot  forth 
and  bloomed.  This  tree  is  faid  to  have  bloffomed  on 
Chriftmaa-day  ever  fince,  and  is  univerfally  diftinguifli-- 
cd  by  the  name  of  the  GlnJIotibury  thorn.  Hanbui-y 
fays,  I  have  many  plants  that  were  originally  propa- 
gated from  this  thorn  :  and  they  often  flower  in  the 
winter,  but  there  is  no  exadl:  time  of  their  flowering  ; 
for  in  fine  feafons  they  will  fometimes  be  in  blow  be^ 
fore  Chriftmas,  fometimes  they  afford  their  bloflbms  in 
February,  and  fometimes  it  fo  happens  that  they  will 
be  out  ou  Chriftmas-day. 

2.  The  azarolus,  or  azai  ole  thorn,  is  a  native  of  Italy 
and  the  fouth  of  France.  It  will  grow  to  be  fifteen 
or  fixteen  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  large,  nearly  tri- 
fid,  ferrated  and  obtuie.  The  flowers  are  large,  come 
out  in  May,  and  in  the  difll-rent  varieties  are  fucceeded 
by  fruit  of  different  fixe,  fhape,  and  relifli.  The  prln»- 
cipal  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are  :  The  azarole  with 
ilrong  thorns;  the  azarole  with,  nothornsi  the  jagged- 
leaved  azarole  ;  the  oriental  medlar. 

The  aria  theophrafti,  called  the  ivhite-kaf-tree,  is 
a  native  of  mod  of  the  cold  countries  of  luirope.  It 
wiU  grow  to  be  more  than  twenty  feet  high.  This 
tree  is  engaging  at  all  times  of  the  year,'  and  catches 
the  attention  even  in  the  winter ;  for  then  we  fee  it 
(laud,  though  naked  of  leaves,  with  a  fine  ftrait  ilem, 
with  fmooth  branches,  fpotted  with  white,  at  the  end 
of  v/liich  are  the  buds,  fwelltd  for  the  next  year's 
fhoot,  giving  the  tree  a  bold  and  fine  appearance.  In 
the  fpring  the  leaves  come  out  of  courfe>  and  look  de- 
lightfuUy,  having  their  upper  furface  green  and  the 
lower  white.  Tlieir  iigure  is  oval ;  they  are  uneqvially 
feiTated,  about  three  inches  long,  and  half  as  v.ude. 
Several  llrong  nerves  run  from  the  mid-rib  to  the 
border,  and  they  are  placed  alternately  on  the  branch* 
es,  which  appear  as  if  powdered  with  the  fine  ft  jncal. 
The  flowers  arc  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches 
in  May  :  they  are  white,  grow  in  large  bunches,  ha- 
ving meally  footllalks  ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  red  ber- 
ries, vvliich  will  be  ripe  in  autumn. 

4.  The  terminalis,  wild  fervice,  or  maple-leaved  fer- 
vice,  is  a  large  growing  tree,  native  of  England,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  Burgundy.  It  will  arrive  to 
near  fifty  feet,  and  is  worth  propagating  for  the  fake 
of  tlic  timber,  whith  is  very  white  and  hard.  This 
tree  grows  naturally  in  feveral  woods  in  England  ;  and 
it  is  the  fruit  of  this  fpecies  that  is  tied  in  bunches 
and  expofed  for  fale  in  the  autumn  :  It  is  gathered  in 
the  woods,  and  by  fome  perfons  is  much  liked.  ^The 
leaves  in  fome  degree  referable  thofe  of  the  mapIe-trec 
in  ftape  ;  their  upper  furface  is  a  fine  green,  their  im- 
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Cratajgus.  {]er  Roary;  and  they  grow  alternately  on  the  branches. 
'~  ''"^  The  flowers  come  out  In  May,  exhibiting  themfelves 
in  large  clufters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  :  They 
are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  the  aforefaid  eat- 
able fruit,  v/hich  when  ripe  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and 
about  the  fize  of  a  large  haw. 

5.  The  coccinea,  or  Virginian  azarole,  is  a  native  of 
Virginia  and  Canada.  It  will  grow  to  be  near  twenty 
feet  high.  The  Item  is  robuft,  and  covered  with  a 
light-coloured  bark.  The  branches  are  produced  with- 
out order,  are  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  pofTefled 
of  a  few  long  fiiarp  thorns.  The  leaves  are  fpear- 
fhaped,  oval,  fmooth,  and  ferrated  ;  of  a  thickiOi  con- 
fidence, and  often  remain  on  the  tree  the  greateft  part 
of  the  winter.  Each  fcparate  flower  is  large  ;  but  as 
few  of  them  grow  together,  the  umbels  they  form  are 
rather  fmall.  They  come  out  in  May,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded by  large  dark-red-colpured  fruit,  which  ripens 
late  in  the  autumn.  The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are  : 
The  pear -leaved  thorn;  the  plum-leaved  thorn  with 
very  long  llrong  fpines  and  large  fruit ;  the  plum- 
leaved  thorn  with  fliort  fpines  and  fmall  fruit. 

'6.  The  crus  galli,  or  cockfpur  thorn,  is  a  native  of 
Virginia  and  Canada,  and  grows  to  about  twenty  feet 
high.  It  rifes  with  an  upright  item,  irregularly  fend- 
ing forth  branches,  which  are  fmooth,  and  of  abrown- 
iih  colour,  fpotted  thinly  with  fmall  white  fpots.  It 
,  is  armed  with  thorns  that  refembic  the  fpurs  of  cocks, 
which  gained  it  the  appellation  of  cockfpur  thorn.  In 
winter  the  leaf-buds  appear  large,  turgid,  and  have  a 
bold  and  pleafanc  look  among  others  of  different  ap- 
pearances.  In  fummer  this  tree  is  very  delightful. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  angular,  ferrated,  fmooth,  and 
bend  backwards.  They  aie  about  four  inches  long, 
and  three  and  a  half  broad  ;  have  five  or  fix  pair  of 
llrong  nerves  running  from  the  mid  rib  to  the  border; 
and  die  to  a  browni(h-red  colom-  in  the  autumn.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  very  large  umbels,  making  a 
noble  fliow  in  May  ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  fruit 
of  a  bright  red  colour,  which  have  a  good  efleft  in  the 
winter..  The  principal  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are  : 
The  cockfpur  hawthorn  with  many  thorns;  the  cock- 
fpur hawth«rn  with  no  thorns  ;  the  cockfpur  with 
tatable  fruit.  "  Tlie  latter  was  fent  me  (fays  Hanbury) 
from  America  with  that  name,  and  I  have  raifed  fome 
trees  of  the  feed;  but  they  have  not  yet  produced  any 
fruit,  fo  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  fay  how  far  it  may 
be  defirable;  though  I  have  been  informed  It  is  relifhed 
in  America  by  fome  of  the  inhabitants  there. 

7.  The  tomentofa,  goofeberry-leaved  Virginia  haw- 
thorn, grows  to  about  feven  or  eight  feet  high.  The 
branches  are  flender,  and  clofely  fet  with  fliarp  thorns. 
The  leaves  are  cuneiform,  oval,  ferrated,  and  hairv 
underneath.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  white 
colour  :  They  are  produced  from  the  fides  of  the 
bi'anches  about  the.  end  of  May ;  and  are  fucceeded  by 
yellow  fruit,  which  ripens  late  In  autumn.  There  is 
a  variety  of  this  called  the  Carolina  Hanuthorn^  which 
has  longer  and  whiter  leaves,  larger  flowers  and  fruit, 
and  no  thorns. 

8.  The  viridis,  or  green-leaved  Virginia  hawthorn, 
has  the  ftem  and  branches  altogether  defl;itute  of  thorns. 
The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  oval,  nearly  trilobate,  fer- 
rated, fmooth,  and  green  on  both  fides.  The  flowers 
are  wliite,  moderately  large,  come  out  the  end  of  May^ 
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and  are  fucceeded  by  a  roundifh  fruit,  which  will  be  Cratxgus 
ripe  late  in  the  autumn.  () 

The  rcfpeclive  fpecies  are  all  propagated  by  fowing  ^'''^■^^ 
of  the  feeds  ;  and  the  varieties  are  continued  by  bad-  ^ 
ding  them  upon  llocks  of  the  white  thorn.  This  lat- 
ter  method  Is  generally  pradifed  for  all  the  forts; 
tliough  when  good  feeds  can  be  procured,  the  largeil 
and  moll  beautiful  plants  are  raifed  that  way.  i.^  In 
Older  to  raife  them  from  feeds,  let  thefe  be  fown  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  in  beds  of  frefh,  light,  rich  earth. 
Let  alleys  be  left  between  the  beds,  for  the  convenien- 
cy  of  v,'ceding,  and  let  the  feeds  be  covered  over  with 
fine  mould  about  an  inch  deep.  The  fummer  follow- 
ing the  beds  mull  be  kept  clean  of  weeds,  and  pa-obably 
fome  few  plants  will  appear :  But  this  Is  not  common 
In  any  of  the  forts  ;  for  they  generally  He  till  the  fe- 
cond  ipring  after  fowing  before  they  come  up.  At 
the  time  they  make  their  appearance  they  mufl;  be 
watered  if  the  weather  proves  dry  ;  and  this  fliould  be 
occafionally  repeated  all  fummer.  They  fiiould  alfo 
be  conflantly  kept  clean  fi-om  weeds ;  and  in  the  au- 
tumn the  llrongetl  may  be  drawn  out,  and  fet  In  the 
nurfery-ground,  a  foot  afunder,  in  rows  that  are  two 
feet  dlitant  from  each  other ;  while  the  weakeft  may 
remain  until  another  year.  During  the  time  they  are 
in  the  nurfcry,  the  gr.mnd  between  the  rows  fliould  be 
dug  every  wintei',  and  the  weeds  confl;antly  hoed  down 
in  the  fummer  ;  and  this  is  all  the  trouble  they  will 
require  until  they  are  planted  out  for  good,  which 
may  be  In  two,  three,  or  more  years,  at  the  pleafure  of 
the  owner,  or  according  to  the  purpofes  for  which 
they  are  wanted.  2.  Thefe  trees  are  eafily  propagated 
by  budding  alfo  ;  they  will  all  readily  take  on  one' 
another;  but  the  ufual  flocks  are  thofe  of  the  common 
hawthorn.  In  order  to  have  thefe  the  beft  for  the 
purpofe,  the  haws  fliould  be  got  from  the  largeft  trees,, 
fuch  as  have  the  fewefl  thorns  and  largeft  leaves.  Af- 
ter they  are  come  up,  and  have  flood  one  year  in  the 
feed-bed,  the  ftrongeft  fliould  be  planted  out  In  the 
nurfery,  a  foot  afunder  and  two  feet  diftant  in  the 
rows  ;  and  the  fecond  fummer  after  many  of  them 
will  be  fit  for  working.  The  end  of  July  is  the  beil 
time  for  this  bufinefs ;  and  cloudy  weather,  night  and 
morning,  are  always  preferable  to  the  heat  of  the  day. 
Having  worked  all  the  diflerent  forts  into  theie  Itocks, 
they  may  be  let  alone  until  the  latte*  end  of  Septem- 
ber, when  the  bafs  matting  fliould  be  taken  ofl'.  la- 
the winter  the  ground  between  the  rows  fliould  be  dug, 
and  in  the  fpring  the  flock  fliould  be  headed  about 
half  a  foot  above  the  bud.  The  young  flioots  the 
flocks  will  always  attempt  to  put  out,  fliould  be  as  con- 
fl.antly  rubbed  off";  for  thefe  would  in  proportion  ftarve, 
the  bud  and  flop  Its  progrefs.  With  this  care  feveral 
of  the  forts  have  been  known  to  flioot  fix  feet  by  the 
autumn  ;  and  as  they  will  be  liable  to  be  blown  out  of 
their  fockets  by  the  high  winds  which  often  happen  In 
the  fummer,  they  fliould  be  flightly  tied  to  the  top  of 
the  flock  that  is  left  on  for  the  purpofe,  and  this  will, 
help  to  preferve  them. 

CRATCHES,  In  the  manege,  a  fwelling  on  the 
paftern,,  under  the  fetlock,  and  fometimes  under  the. 
hoof ;  for  which  reafon  It  is  diftinguiflied  into  the 
finew  cratches,  which  afFeft  the  finew,  and  thofe  upon 
the  cronet,  called  quitter -loiies. 

CRATER,  CcPj  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation 
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of  the  fouthern  hemifphere  ;  whofe  ftars,  in  Ptole- 
my's Catalogue,  are  feven  ;  in  Tycho's,  eight  ;  ira 
Hevelius's,  ten;  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue,  thirty-one- 
Crjter  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  mouth  or  open- 
ing of  a  volcano  or  burning  mountain,  from  whence 
the  fire  is  difcharged.    See  Volcano. 

CRATES,  of  Thebes,  a  famous  philofopher,  was 
the  difciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic.  It  is  faid  that  he 
threw  all  his  money  into  the  fea,  that  he  might  the 
more  freely  apply  himftlf  to  the  iludy  of  philofo- 
phy.  Others  a^^ett  that  he  placed  it  in  another  per- 
fon's  hands,  with  orders  to  give  it  to  his  children  if 
they  riiould  happen  to  be  fools :  For  (faid  Crates),  if 
U  .'v  fiiould  be  philofophers,  they  will  have  no  need  of 
it  :  in  which  cafe  it  was  to  be  given  to  the  people.  He 
flouridied  about  328  years  before  Chrift. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  Crates,  a  fa- 
mous academic  philofopher,  the  difciple  and  friend  of 
Poleraon.    This  laft  Crates  had  Arcehlaus  and  other  - 
celebrated  philofophers  for  hij  difciples;  and  flourifhed 
about  3C0  years  before  Chrift. 

CRATEVA,  the  GARLIC  PEAR  :  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
25lh  order,  Piitamneie.  The  corolla  is  tetrapetalous  ; 
the  calyx  quadrifid ;  the  berry  inferior  diipermous. 
There  are  tv/o  fpecies,  both  of  them  natives  of  feveral 
parts  of  India.  They  are  both  of  the  tree  kind  ;  and 
are  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  their  fruit.  The  tapia,  or 
garlic  pear,  has  a  fmooth  round  fruit  about  the  fize  of 
an  orange,  with  a  hard  brown  fliell  or  cover,  which 
Inclofes  a  meally  pulp,  filled  with  kidney-fhaped  feeds;. 
It  hath  a  lli  ong  fmell  of  garlic,  and  communicates  the 
fame  to  fuch  animals  as  feed  upon  it.  The  tender 
buds  from  the  young  branches  being  bruifed  and  ap- 
plied to  the  naked  lliin,  will  blitter  as  effeftually  as 
cantharides.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  about  30  feet. 
The  other  grows  to  the  fize  of  a  very  large  tree,  with 
trifoliate  leaves,  fawed  on  the  edges.  The  flowers  have 
the  fmell  of  rofes,  and  are  fucceededby  an  oblong  fruit 
of  the  fize  of  an  apple,  covered  with  a  very  hard  bony 
(hell,  and  containing  a  foft  flefhy  pulp,  having  the  tafte 
of  quinces.  From  the  flowers  of  this  plant  is  obtained 
by  diftillation  a  water  highly  odoriferous  and  cordial. 
The  pulpy  part  of  the  fruit  is  prepared  into  various 
kinds  of  marmalades,  which  are  exceedingly  agree- 
able to  tlie  tafte,  and  are  much  ufed  by  the  gran- 
dees in  thofe  countries  where  the  trees  ffie  native  ; 
they  are  alfo  reckoned  ferviceable  in  dyfentcries.  Both 
fpecies  may  be  propagated  in  this  country  by  feeds. 
Thefe  are  to  be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  ; 
and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  are  to  be  treated  in 
the  manner  direAcd  for  the  Annona. 

CRATINUS,  an  ancient  comic  poet,  of  whom  we 
fhould  fcarcely  have  known  any  thing,  had  not  Quin- 
tilian,  Horace,  and  Perfius,  mentioned  him,  Eupolis, 
and  Ariftophanes,  as  the  great  mailers  of  what  we 
call  the  ancient  comedy.  It  is  gathered  that  he  died 
in  the  87th  Olympiad.  Suidas  tells  us  that  he  wrote 
2 1  plays,  and  that  he  was  fplendid  and  bright  in  his 
charafters. 

CRATIPPUS,  a  celebrated  peripatetic  philofo- 
pher, was  a  native  of  Mitylene,  where  he  taught  phi- 
lofophy  ;  but  at  length  went  to  Athens,  where  Brutus 
and  the  fon  of  Cicero  were  his  difciples.  Pompey 


went  to  fee  him  after  the  battle  of  Pbarfalia,  and  pro-  Crato 
pofed  to  him  his  difficulties  in  relation  to  the  belief  of  'I^^,^^ 
a  Providence;  when  Cratippus  comforted  him,  and  by .        ''  ', 
forcible  arguments  anfwered  his  objedlions.    He  wrote 
fome  pieces  about  divination  :  and  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame  with  him  whom  Tertulllan,  in  his  book  De 
jinlmri,  has  ranked  among  the  writers  upon  dreams. 

CRATO,  a  fmall  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Alentcjo,  with  a  rich  priory.  It  is  the  chief  com- 
mandery  which  the  knights  of  Malta  have  in  Portugal. 
W.  Long.  8.  12.  N.  Lat.  38.  50. 

CRAVAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  Burgundy,  re- 
markable for  its  good  wine,  and  for  a  baltle  fought 
there  between  the  Englifh  and  French,  It  is  feat- 
ed  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Cure  aud  Yonne. 
E.  Long.  3.  30.  N.  Lat.  47,  42. 

CRAVEN,  or  Cravent,  a  word  of  reproach,  ufedr 
in  trials  by  battel.    See  Battel. 

CRAX,  in  ornithology,  the  curaflou,  a  genus  of 
birds,  belonging  to  the  order  of  gallincE.  The  bafe  of 
the  beak  of  each  mandible  is  covered  with  wax }  and 
the  feathers  of  the  head  are  curled.  There  are  five 
fpecies,  viz.  i.  The  alecator,  or  Indian  hen  of 
Sloane,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  turkey,  tt  is 
black,  with  a  white  belly.  A  yellow  wax  covers 
about  one  half  of  each  mandible;  the  tongue  is  en- 
tire ;  the  temples  are  bare  and  black;  the  tail  is  roun- 
difli,  and  confilfs  of  14  prtme  feathers;  the  legs  are 
ftrong,  and  of  a  duflcy  brown  colour.  They  "are  fre- 
quent at'Guiana;  and  are  called  poiuefe  by  the  na- 
tives from  their  cry,  which  is  fomewhat  fimilar  ;  are 
pretty  numerous  in  the  woods,  and  make  no  fmall  part 
of  the  food  of  the  planters,  being  fupplied  therewith  by 
the  Indian  hunters  ;  and  their  flefli  is  reckoned  deli- 
cate, much  like  that  of  a  turkey.  They  are  eafily 
brought  up  tame,  and  are  frequently  found  in  the 
Dutch  fettlements  of  Berbice,  Effequebo,  and  Deme- 
rary.  They  are  called  at  Brafil  by  the  name  of  curajfo. 
It  is  found  in  the  warm  parts  of  America.  2.  The 
rubra,  or  Peruvian  hen,  is  red,  with  a  bluifh  head:  it 
is  a  native  of  Peru.  Thefe  birds  are  natives  of  Mexico  Plate  CLl. 
and  Peru.  They  feed  on  fruits,  and  perch  of  nights  on 
trees  :  the  flefh  is  white;  and  efteemed  very  good  food. 
They  are  frequently  kept  tame  in  our  menageries  in 
England,  and  readily  mix  with  other  poultry,  feeding 
on  bread  and  grain  ;  but  this  climate  is  not  near  warm 
enough  for  their  nature,  they  not  being  able  to  bear 
the  dampnefs  of  the  grafs  of  our  meadows,  which  ren- 
ders them  fubjeft  to  have  their  toes  rot  off.  They  will 
often  live  in  this  fl:ate  fome  time  ;  and  in  one  inftance 
which  Mr  Latham  faw,  the  whole  of  one  foot  was 
gone,  and  but  part  of  one  toe  left  on  the  other,  before 
the  creature  died.  3.  The  mitu,  or  Brafilian  phea- 
fant,  is  black,  with  a  duflcy  belly,  and  red  wax  :  it  is 
a  native  of  Guinea  and  Brazil.  4.  The  globicera,  has 
a  yellow  protuberance  between  the  noflrils,  and  is  of 
a  bluifh-black  colour :  it  is  likewife  a  native  of  Brazil. 
5.  The  pauxi,  or  Mexican  pheafant  of  Briffonius,  is  of 
a  bluifli  colour,  with  blue  wax,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail 
and  belly  white:  it  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 
CRAY-FISH,  or  CRAw-i^^.  See  Cakcer. 
The  flefh  of  cray-fifli  is  cooling,  moittening,  and  a- 
dapted  to  nourifh  fuch  as  labour  under  atrophies. 
There  are  various  methods  of  preparing  thefe  animals; 
they  may  be  either  boiled  or  fried,  and  then  taken  out 
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Crajr-fim,  of  their  fiiells,  and  made  up  in  variety  of  didies:  but 


Crayer. 


no  parts  of  them  are  eatable  CKcept  their  claws  and 
~  tails.  Preparations  and  broths  of  cray-iifli  are  cele- 
brated not  only  for  a  palatable  aliment,  but  alfo  for 
anfvveriug  forae  medicinal  intentions,  as  being  of  a 
tnoiftening  quality,  and  fheathing  up  and  corredling 
acrimony.  The  bsoth  is  prepared  of  four  or  five 
craw-fifla,  which  having  their  heads  cut  off,  and  their 
inteftines  extradled,  are  to  be  biuifed  and  boilod  in  the 
bioth  of  flefli  or  poultry,  until  they  become  fufficieiit- 
ly  red  ;  after  vvhich  the  liquor  is  to  be  llpsincd  off  and 
ieafoned,  as  the  cafe  may  require.  This  broth  may  be 
rendered  rtill  more  medicinal  by  ihe  addition  of  hnbs, 
fnaild,  or  ether  fubilances;  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  phyfuian.  Their  flefh  is  accounted  bed  in  the 
fummer  roontlis. 

The  delicate  flavour  of  thefe  fifh  depends  in  a  great 
jneafure  on  thslr  food.  Whc;a  they  have  wtil-tadcd 
food,  their  flefli  preferves  the  rclilh  of  it :  but  when 
they  feed  on  other  things,  they  are  often  rendered  of 
no  value,  by  the  flavour  communicated  to  tlieir  flefh  by 
them.  There  ate  great  quantities  of  thefe  fifh  in  the 
river  Obra,  on  the  borders  of  Silefia  ;  but  the  people 
find  them  fcarce  eatable,  becaufe  of  a  bitter  aromatic 
flavour,  very  difagreeable  in  food.  It  has  been  fince 
obferved,  that  the  calamus,  aroiyiaticus  grows  in  vaft  a- 
bundance  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  and  that  thefe 
creatures  feed  very  greedily  upon  its  roots.  Thefe  have 
a  very  remarkable  bitterneis  mixed  with  their  aromatic 
flavour,  while  frefh,  which  goes  off  very  much  in  the 
drying;  and  on  comparing  the  taite  of  thefe  roots  with 
that  of  the  cray-fiffi,  there  remains  no  doubt  of  the  one 
bf'ing  owing  to  the  other. 

They  abound  in  the  river  Don  in  Mufcovy,  where 
they  are  laid  in  heaps  to  putrefy  ;  after  which  the 
fiones  called  crab's  eyes  are  picked  out.  Thefe  animals  are 
very  greedy  ot  flcfh,  and  fl.)ck  in  great  numbers  about 
earcafes  thrown  into  the  water  where  they  are,  and  ne- 
ver leave  it  while  any  remains.  They  alfo  feed  on  dead 
frogs  when  they  come  into  their  way.  In  Swifferland 
there  are  fome  cray-fifh  which  are  red  while  they  are 
ah've,  and  others  bluiih.  Some  kinds  of  them  alio  will 
never  become  red,  even  by  boiling,  but  continue 
black  ifh. 

ITie  Cray  filb  difchargcs  itfelf  of  itsftt  mach,  and,  as 
M.  Geoffroy  thinks,  of  its  inteflines  too.  Thefe,  as 
they  putrefy  and  diffolve,  lerve  for  food  to  the  animal; 
during  the  time  of  the  reformation,  the  old  ftomach 
feems  to  be  the  firtl  food  the  new  one  digefts.  It  is 
only  at  this  time  that  the  ftones  are  found  called  crai's 
tyes;  they  begin  to  be  formed  when  the  old  ftomach  is 
dellroyed,  and  are  afterwards  wrapped  up  in  the  new 
one,  where  they  decreafe  by  degrees  till  they  entirely 
djfappear. 

CRAYER  (Cafpar  de),  was  born  at  Antwerp  in 
1585,  and  was  a  difciple  of  Raphael  Coxis,  the  fon  of 
that  Coxis  who  had  ftudied  under  Raphael ;  but  he 
foon  fhowed  fuch  proofs  of  genius,  and  of  an  elevated 
capacity,  that  he  far  furpaffod  his  mafter,  and  there- 
fore  quitted  him.  Afterwards  he  made  judicious  ob- 
fervationson  the  particular  excellencies  of  the  moft  re- 
nowned maftersto  which  he  had  any  accefs;  and  taking 
nature  for  his  conitant  direflor  and  guide,  he  formed 
for  himfelf  a  manner  that  was  exceedingly  pleafing. 
The  firft  work  which  eftabllHied  him  in  the  favour  of 
the  court  at  Eruffels,  was  a  portrait  of  Cardinal  Fer- 
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dinand,  brother  to  the  King  of  Spain,  which  he  piiint-  Grayer, 
ed  at  full  length,  and  as  large  as  life.    In  that  picture  Cr«iyo». 

he  fucceeded  fo  happily,  that  it  was  fent  to  Madrid,   

and  received  there  with  fuch  concurrent  approbation 
of  the  king  and  the  whole  court,  that  it  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  fame  and  fortune  of  Crayer.    For  the 
king,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  painter's  merit, 
fent  him  a  gold  chain  with  a  medal  ;  and  added,  as  a 
farther  inftance  of  his  favour,  an  appointment  for  a 
confiderable  penfion.    But  nothing  places  the  talents 
of  Crayer  in  a  ftronger  light,  than  the  teitimony  of  fo 
excellent  an  artift  as  Rubens.    That  great  man  went 
to  Antwerp  particularly  to  vlfit  Crayer,  and  to  fea 
his  work  ;  and  after  examining  attentively  a  pitxure  -^^ 
his  painting,  in  the  refectory  of  the  abbey  of  AiEeg- 
lij.n,  he  publicly  decLucd  that  no  painter  couid  fur- 
pnfs  Crayer.     Nor  was  this  malKr  lefs  diRino-uiflied  by 
Vandyck,  who  always  expreiftd  a  real  eReem  and 
ftiendihip  for  him,  and  painted  his  portrait.     He  had 
fomewhat  lefs  fire  in  his  compofitions  than  Rubens, 
but  his  defign  is  frequently  more  corred.    His  com- 
pofition  generally  confiiled  of  a  fmall  number  of  fi- 
gures ;  and  with  dilcrcet  judgment,  he  avoided  the  en- 
cumbering his  defign  with  luperfluous  particulars,  or 
loading  his  fubj;;£\  with  any  thing  that  feemed  not  to 
contribute  to  its  elegance  or  probability.    He  grouped  ' 
.  his  figures  with  fingular  flcill,  and  his  expreffions  have 
all  the  truth  of  natute.    There  is  a  remarkable  variety 
in  his  draperies,  and  an  equal  degree  of  limplicity  in 
their  folds ;  and  as  to  his  colouring,  it  is  admirable. 
Of  ail  his  cotemporary  painters,  he  was  accounted  to 
approach  nearcft  to  Vaiidyck,  not  only  in  hiftory  but  ■ 
in  portrait.    He  principally  painted  religious  fubjefts, 
and  was  coiitinually  at  work;  and  although  he  lived  to 
a  great  age,  yet  iiis  temperance  and  conllant  regula- 
rity preferved  to  him  the  full  ufe  of  all  his  faculties  ; 
and  to  the  laft  month  of  his  life  his  pencil  retained  the 
fame  force  and  freedom  which  it  poficffid  in  his  moft 
vigorous  time.    The  fubjeft  of  that  pidure  which  wa$ 
fo  honoured  by  the  approbation  of  flubens  is  the  Cen- 
turiou  alighting  from  his  horfe  to  proilrate  himfelf  at 
the  feet  of  our  Saviour.     It  is  a  capital  defign  of 
Crayer  ;  and  although  it  confifts  of  a  great  number 
of  figures,  the  harmony  and  union  are  well  preferved- 

CRAYON,  a  general  name  for  all  coloured  ftones, 
earths,  or  other  minerals  and  fubftances,  ufed  in  de- 
figning  or  painting  in  paftel ;  whether  they  have  been 
beaten  and  reduced  to  a  parte,  or  are  tiled  in  their  pri- 
mitive confiftence,  after  iawing  or  cutting  them  into 
long  iiarrow  flips.  In  this  laft  manner  are  red  crayons 
made,  of  blood-ftone  or  red  chalk  ;  black  ones,  of 
charcoal  and  black  lead.  Crayons  of  all  other  colours 
are  compofitions  of  earths  reduced  to  pafte. 

CR4roN-Pa'mting.  Whether  the  painter  works  with- 
oil-colours,  water  colours,  or  crayons,  the  grand  obje£i 
of  his  purfuit  is  ftill  the  fame  :  a  juft  imitation  of  na- 
ture. But  each  fpecies  has  its  pecuhar  rules  and  me- 
thods. Painting  with  crayons  requires  in  many  re- 
fpefts  a  treatment  different  from  painting  in  oil- co- 
lours ;  becaufe  all  colours  ufed  dry  are  in  their  na- 
ture of  a  much  warmer  complexion  than  when  wet 
with  oils,  &c.  For  this  reafon,  in  order  to  produce 
a  rich  picture,  a  much  greater  portion  of  what  pain- 
ters term  ceoling  teints  muft  be  applied  in  crayon- paint- 
ing than  would  be  judicious  to  ufe  in  oils.  Without 
any  danger  of  a  miilake,  it  is  to  be  fuopofed,  the  not 
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«f»yon.  being  acquainted  with  this  obfervation  is  one  great 
•--v-"*"'  caufe  why  lo  many  oil-painters  havo  no  better  fuc- 
cefs  when  they  attempt  crayon-painting.  On  the 
contrary,  crayon-p:iintei3  being  fo  much  ufed  to  thofe 
teints  which  are  of  a  cold  nature  when  ufed  wet,  are 
apt  to  introduce  them  too  much  when  they  paint  with 
oils,  which  is  (eldom  prodiiftive  of  a  good  effect. 

We  rh;dl  now  endeavour  lo  give  the  lludent  Tome  di- 
rcftions  towards  the  attaihment  of  excellence  in  this  art. 

Of  the  Application  of  the  Crayons^  loith  fame  previous 
Dfpofitions.  The  ftudent  muil  provide  hirafelf  vilth 
fume  (Irong  blue  paper,  the  thicker  the  better,  if  the 
grain  is  not  too  coarie  or  knotty,  though  it  is  almoft 
impoffible  to  get  any  entirely  free  from  knots.  The 
knots  (hould  be  levelled  with  a  penknife  or  razor,  o- 
tlieivvife  they  will  prove  exceedingly  troublefome.  Af- 
ter this  is  done,  the  paper  mud  be  parted  very  fmooth 
on  a  linen  cloth,  previoufly  ilrained  on-  a  deal  frame, 
the  i'lZ."  according  to  the  artiil's  pleafure  ;  on  this  the 
pi>iture  is  to  be  executed;  but  it  is  moll  eligible  not  to 
paile  the  paper  on  till  the  whole  fubjecl  is  firll  dead-co- 
loured. The  method  of  doing  this  is  very  eafy,  by 
laying  the  paper  with  the  dead- colour  on  its  face,  upon 
a  fmooth  board  or  table,  when,  by  means  of  a  brufh, 
the  backiide  of  the  paper  mull  be  covered  with  palle; 
the  frame,  with  the  drained  cloth,  muft  then  be  laid  on 
the  palled  fide  of  the  paper;  after  which  turn  the  paint- 
ed fide  uppermoft,  and  lay  a  piece  of  clean  paper  up- 
on it,  to  prevent  fmearing  it  :  this  being  done,  it 
may  be  Itroked  gently  over  with  the  hand;  by  which 
means  all  the  aii-  between  the  cloth  and  the  paper  will 
be  forced  out. 

When  the  pafte  is  perfedly  dry,  the  ftudent  may 
proceed  with  the  painting.  The  advantages  ariiing, 
from  palling  the  paper  on  the  frame  according  to  this 
method,  after  the  picture  is  begun,  are  very  gTtat,  as 
the  crayons  will  adhere  much  better  than  any  other 
wa-y ;  which  will  enable  the  Undent  to  finilli  the  pifture 
with  a  firmer  body  of  colour  and  greater  luftre. 

When  the  painters  want  to  make  a  very  corrett  copy 
of  a  pifture,  they  generally  make  ufe  of  tiffany  or 
black  gauze,  (trained  tight  on  a  frame,  which  they  lay 
flit  on  the  fubjeA  to  be  imitated,  and  with  a  piece  of 
Sketching  chalk  trace  all  the  outlines  on  the  tiffany. 
They  then  lay  the  canvas  ta  be  painted  on  flat  upon 
|he  floor,  placing  the  tiffany  with  the  chalked  lines  up- 
on it,  and  with  an  handkerchief  brufh  the  whole  over; 
this  prefents  the  exaft  outlines  of  the  picture  on  the 
canvas.  The  crayon-painter  may  alfo  make  ufe  of 
ihis  method  when  the  fubjeft  ol  his  imitation  is  in 
oils  ;  but  in  copying  a  crayon-pifture,  he  mull  have 
rceourfe  to  the  following  method, on  account  of  theglafs. 

The  pidlure  being  placed  upon  the  eafel,  let  the  out- 
lines be  drawn  on  the  glafs  with  a  fmall  camel's  hair 
pencil  dipped  in  lake,  ground  thin  with  oils,  which 
muft  be  done  with  great  exaftnefs.  After  this  is  ac- 
compliflied,  take  a  flieet  of  paper  of  the  fame  fize  and 
place  it  on  the  glafs,  ftroking  over  ^11  the  lines  with 
the  hand,  by  which  means  the  cdour  will  adhere  to 
|he  paper,  which  muil  be  pierced  with  pin-holes  pret- 
ty clofe  to  each  other.  The  paper  intended  to  be  u- 
fed  for  the  painting  mull  next  be  laid  upon  a  table, 
?ind  the  pierced  paper  placed  upon  it ;  then  with  fome 
fine-pounded  charcoal,  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  lawn,  rub 
over  the  pierced  lines,  which  will  give  an  exa6t  out- 
Jine }  but  great  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  brlifti  this 
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off  till  the  whole  is  drawn  over  with  flcelching  chalk,  Craye". 
which  is  a  compofuion  made  of  whiting  and  tobacco- ^"""""V^" 
pipeclay,  rolled  like  the  crHyons,and  pointed  at  each  end. 

Wiien  a  Rudent  paints  immediately  from  the  life,  it 
will  be  moft  prudent  to  make  a  correil  draw!ngof  the 
outlines  on  another  paper,  the  fize  of  the  pifture  he  is 
going  to  paint,  which  he  may  trace  by  the  preceding 
method,  bcfcaufe  erroneous  llrokes  of  the  Dcetching 
chalk  (which  are  not  to  be  avoided  without  great  ex- 
peitnefs)  will  prevent  the  crayons  from  adhering  to  the 
paper,  owing  to  a  certain  greafy  quahty  in  the  compo« 
filion. 

The  (Indent  will  find  the  fitting  poRure,  with  the 
box  of  crayons  in  his  lap,  the  moft  convenient  method 
for  him  to  paint.  The  part  of  the  piflure  he  is  im- 
mediately painting  fhould  be  rather  below  his  face  5 
for,  if  it  is  placed  too  high,  the  arm  will  be  fatigued. 
Let  the  windows  of  the  room  where  he  paints  be  dark* 
ened,  9,t  leall  to  the  hciglit  of  fix  feet  from  th«^' 
ground;  and  the  fubjecl  to  be  painted  {hould  be  fitna- 
tcd  in  luch  a  manner,  that  the  light  may  fall  with 
every  advantage  on  the  face,  avoiding  too  muck  fhadow, 
which  feldom  has  a  good  effect  in  portrait-painting, 
efpecially  if  the  face  he  paints  from  has  any  degree  of 
delicacy. 

Before  he  begins  to  paint,  let  him  be  attentive  to 
his  fubjedl,  and  appropriate  the  adlion  or  attitude  pro- 
per to  the  age  of  the  fubjeft  :  if  a  child,  let  it  be 
childini  ;  if  a  young  lady,  exprefs  more  vivacity  thart 
in  the  majeftic  beauty  of  a  middle-aged  woman,  who 
alio  fhould  not  be  expreffed  with  the  fame  gravity  as  a 
peifon  far  advanced  in  years.  Let  the  enibellifh- 
mcnts  of  the  pitlure,  and  introduflion  of  birds,  ani- 
mals, &c.  be  regulated  by  the  rules  of  propriety  and 
confiilency. 

The  features  of  the  face  being  correftly  drawn  with 
chalks,  let  the  ftudent  take  a  crayon  of  pure  carmine, 
and  carefully  draw  the  noilrit  and  edge  of  the  nofe 
next  the  lhadow;  then,  with  the  faintetl  carmine  teint» 
lay  in  the  higheft  light  upon  the  nofe  and  forehead, 
which  muft  be  executed  broad.  He  is  then  to  proceed 
gradually  with  the  fecond  teint,  and  the  fucceeding 
ones,  till  he  arrives  at  the  fhadowsj  which  mull  be  co- 
vered brilliant,  enriched  with  much  lake,  carmine,  and 
deep  green.  This  method  will  at  ftrft  offtnfively  ftrike 
the  eye,  from  its  crude  appearance;  but  in  the  finilh- 
ing,  it  will  be  a  good  foundation  to  produce  a  plea- 
fiiig  effedl,  colours  being  much  more  eafily  fullied  vvhea 
too  brigiit,  than  when  the  firft  colouring  is  dull,  to 
raife  the  piflure  into  a  brilliant  ftate.  The  feveral 
pearly  teints  difcernible  in  fine  complexions  mu'l  be 
imitated  vviih  blue  verditer  and  white,  which  anfwers 
to  the  ultramarine  teints  ufed  in  oils.  But  if  the  part* 
of  the  face  where  thefe  teints  appear  are  in  fhadow.  the 
crayons  compofed  of  black  and  white  muft  be  fubftitu- 
ted  in  their  place. 

Though  all  the  face  when  firft  coloured  fliould  be 
laid  in  as  brilliant  as  pofiib!?,  yet  each  part  fliould  be 
kept  in  its  proper  tone  ;  by  which  means  the  rotundi- 
ty of  the  face  will  be  preferved. 

Let  the  ftudent  be  cai'eful  when  he  begins  the  eyea 
to  draw  them  with  a  crayon  inclined  to  the  carmine 
teint,  of  whatever  colour  the  irifes  are  of;  he  mult 
lay  them  in  brilliant,  and  at  firll  not  loaded  with  co- 
lour, but  executed  lightly;  no  notice  is  to  be  taken  of 
the  pupil  yet.    The  ftudent  muft  let  the  light  of  the 

eye 
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70-!,  eye  incline  very  much  to  the  blue  caft,  cautloufly  a- 
voiding  a  dating  white  appearance,  (which,  when 
once  introduced,  is  feldom  overcome),  preferving  a 
broad  fhadow  thrown  on  its  upper  part,  by  the  eyc- 
lafn.  A  black  and  heavy  teint  is  alfo  to  be  avoided  in 
the  eye-brows  ;  it  is  therefore  bell  to  execute  them 
like  a  broad  glowing  fhadow  at  firft,  on  which,  in  the 
finifhing-,  the  liairs  of  the  brow  are  to  be  painted  ;  by 
which  method  of  proceeding,  the  former  teints  will 
/how  themfelvcs  through,  and  produce  the  moft  plea- 
fing  efFeft. 

The  ftudent  fhould  begin  the  lips  with  pure  carmine 
and  lake,  and  in  the  Hiadow  ufe  fome  carmine  and 
black  ;  the  ftrong  vermilion  teints  fliould  be  laid  on 
afterwards.  He  mud  beware  of  executing  them  with 
ftiff,  harfli  lines,  gently  intermixing  each  with  the 
neighbouring  colours,  making  the  fliadow  beneath 
broad,  and  enriched  with  brilliant  crayons.  He  muft 
form  the  corner  of  the  mouth  with  carmine,  brown 
o£hre,  and  greens,  varioully  intermixed.  If  the  hair 
is  dark,  he  fhould  preferve  much  of  the  lake  and  deep 
carmine  teints  therein  ;  this  may  eafily  be  overpowered 
by  the  warmer  hair  teints,  which,  as  obferved  in  paint- 
ing the  eye-brows,  will  produce  a  richer  effedl  when 
the  pifture  is  finiflied  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  this  method 
is  unknown  or  negledled,  a  poverty  of  colouring  will 
be  difcernible. 

After  the  ftudent  has  covered  over,  or  as  artifts 
term  it,  has  dead-coloured  the  head,  he  is  to  fweeten 
the  whole  together,  by  rubbing  it  over  with  his  fin- 
ger, beginning  at  the  ftrongeft  light  upon  the  fore- 
head, paffing  his  finger  very  lightly,  and  uniting  it 
with  the  next  teint,  which  he  mull  continue  till  the 
whole  is  fweetened  together,  often  wiping  his  finger 
on  a  towl  to  prevent  the  colours  being  fuUied.  He 
muft  be  cautious  not  to  fmooth  or  fweeten  his  pI6lure 
too  often,  becaufe  it  will  give  rife  to  a  thin  and  fcanty 
eff'eft,  and  have  more  the  appearance  of  a  drawing 
than  a  folid  painting ;  as  nothing  but  a  body  of  rich 
colours  can  conftitute  a  rich  efFedl.  To  avoid  this  (as 
the  ftudent  finds  it  neceflary  to  fweeten  with  the  fin- 
ger), he  muft  commonly  replenifh  the  pifture  with 
more  crayon. 

When  the  head  is  brought  to  fome  degree  of  for- 
wardnefs,  let  the  back-ground  be  laid  in,  which  muft 
be  treated  in  a  different  manner,  covering  it  as  thin  as 
polTible,  and  rubbing  it  into  the  paper  with  a  leather 
Hump.  Near  the  face  the  paper  fhould  be  almoft  free 
from  colour,  for  this  will  do  great  fervice  to  the  head, 
and  by  its  thinnefs  give  both  a  foft  and  foHd  appear- 
ance. In  the  back  ground  alfo,  no  crayon  that  has 
whitifig  in  its  compofition  fhould  be  ufed,  but  chiefly 
luch  as  are  the  moil  brilliant  and  the  leaft  adulterated. 
The  groimd  being  painted  thin  next  the  hair,  will  give 
the  ftudent  an  opportunity  of  painting  the  edges  of  the 
hair  over  in  a  light  and  free  manner  when  he  gives  the 
finifhing  touches. 

The  ftudent  having  proceeded  thus  far,  the  face, 
hair,  and  back-ground  being  entirely  covered,  he  muft 
carefully  view  the  whole  at  fome  diftance,  remarking 
in  what  refpeA  it  is  out  of  keeping,  that  Is,  what  parts 
are  too  light  and  what  too  dark,  being  particularly 
attentive  to  the  white  or  chalky  appearances,  which 
ir.uft  be  fubdued  with  lake  and  carmine.  The  above 
method  being  properly  put  into  execution,  will  produce 
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the  appearance  of  a  painting  principally  compofed  of  Cray 

three  colours,  viz.  carmine,  black,  and  white,  which   r 

is  the  heft  preparation  a  painter  can  make  for  the  pro- 
ducing a  fine  crayon  pifture. 

The  next  ftep  is,  to  complete  the  back- ground 
and  the  hair,  as  the  duft,  in  painting  thefe,  will  fall 
on  the  face,  and  would  much  injure  it  if  that  was 
completed  firft.  From  thence  proceed  to  the  fore- 
head, finifhing  downward  till  the  whole  pidlure  is  com- 
pleted. 

In  painting'  over  the  forehead  the  laft  time,  begin 
the  higheft  light  with  the  moft  faint  vermiHon  teint, 
in  the  fame  place  where  the  faint  carmine  was  firft 
laid,  keeping  it  broad  in  the  fame  manner.  In  tht 
next  iTiade  fucceeding  the  lighteft,  the  ftudent  muft 
work  in  fome  light  blue  teints,  compofed  of  verditer 
and  white,  intermixing  with  them  fome  of  the  deeper 
vermihon  teints,  fweetening  them  together  with  great 
caution,  infenfibly  melting  them  into  one  another,  in- 
creafing  the  proportion  of  each  colour  as  his  judgment 
ftiall  direft.  Some  brilliant  yellows  may  alfo  be^ufed, 
but  fparingly;  and  towards  the  roots  of  the  hair, 
ftrong  verditer  teints,  intermixed  with  greens,  will  be 
of  Angular  fervice.  Cooling  crayons,  compofed  of 
black  and  white,- fliould  fucceed  thefe  and  melt  into  the 
hair.  Beneath  the  eyes,  the  fweet  pearly  teints  are  to 
be  preferved,  compofed  of  verditer  and  white,  and 
under  the  nofs,  and  on  the  tenrples,  the  fame  may 
be  ufed ;  beneath  the  lips,  teints  of  this  kind  alfo  are 
proper,  mixing  them  with  the  light  greens  and  fome 
vermilion. 

In  finifhing  the  cheeks,  let  the  pure  lake  clear  them 
from  any  dud  contrafted  from  the  other  crayons  ;  then 
with  the  lake  may  be  intermixed  the  bright  vermihon; 
and  laft  of  all  (if  the  fubjedl  ftiould  require  it),  a  few 
touches  of  the  orange- coloured  crayon,  but  with  ex- 
treme caution  ;  after,  fweeten  that  part  with  the  fin- 
ger as  Httle  as  poffible,  for  fear  of  producing  a  heavy 
difagreeable  effeft  on  the  cheeks  :  as  the  beauty  of  a 
crayon-pidlure  corifids  in  one  colour  fliowing  itfelf 
through,  or  rather  between,  another :  this  the  Iludent 
cannot  too  often  remark,  it  being  the  only  method  of 
imitating  beautiful  complexions. 

The  eye  is  the  mod  difficult  feature  to  execute  in 
crayons,  as  every  part  muft  be  expreffed  with  the  ut- 
moft  nicety,  to  appear  finiftied  ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  painter  rmift  preferve  its  breadth  and  folidity  while 
he  is  particularizing  the  parts.  To  accomphfh  this, 
it  will  be  a  good  general  rule  for  the  ftudent  to  ufe  his 
crayon  in  fweetening  as  much,  and  his  finger  as  little^ 
as  poflible.  When  he  wants  a  point  to  touch  a  fmall 
par  t  with,  he  may  break  off  a  little  of  his  ci-ayon  a- 
gainft  the  box,  which  will  produce  a  corner  fit  to  work 
with  in  the  minuteft  parts.  If  the  eye-lafhes  are  dark, 
he  muft  ufe  fome  of  the  carmine  and  brown  ochre,  and 
the  crayon  of  carmine  and  black ;  and  with  thefe  he 
may  alfo  touch  the  iris  of  the  eye  (if  brown  or  hazel), 
making  a  broad  diadow,  caufed  by  the  eye-Iafh.  Red 
teints  of  vermilion,  carmine,  and  lake,  will  execute 
the  corners  of  the  eye  properly  ;  but  if  the  eye-lids  are 
too  red,  they  will  have  a  difagreeable  fore  gippearance. 
The  pupil  of  the  eye  muft  be  made  of  pure  lamp- 
black :  between  this  and  the  lower  part  of  the  iris, 
the  light  will  catch  very  ftrong,  but  it  muft  not  be 
made  too  fuddcn,  but  be  gently  diffufed  round  the  pu- 

pil 
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When  tlie  cvo-'bal!s  are  fuf-  be  laid  on  the  paper  the  middle  tcint  (a  .medium  be- 
tween the  h"ght  and  dark  teints,  of  which  the  drapery- 
is  to  be  painted),  except  the  dark  maffes  of  iTiadow, 
which  ihould  be  laid  on  at  iirft  as  deep  as  pofiible  ; 
thefe,  fweetened  with  the  finger,  being  deftitute  of  the 


Crayon,    pil  till  it  is  loll  in  flude 

"  ^         ficiently  prepared,  the  (hining  fpeck  muit  be  made  with 

a  pure  white  crayon,  which  fhould  be  firft  broken  to 
appoint,  and  then  laid  on  firnn;  but  as  it  is  pofTible 
they  may  be  defedlive  in  neatnefs,  they  fhould  be  cor- 
reded  with  a  pifi,  taking  off  the  redundant  parts,  by 
which  means  they  niay  be  formed  as  neat  as  can  be  re- 
quired. 

The  difficulty,  with  refpeft  to  the  nofc,  is  to  pre- 
ferve  the  lines  properly  determined,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fo  artfully  blended  into  the  cheek,  as  to  exprefs 
its  projedion,  and  yet  no  real  line  to  be  perceptible 
upon  a  clofe  examination  ;  in  fome  circumltances  it 
fhould  be  quite  blended  with  the  cheek,  which  appears 
behind  it,  and  determined  ejitirely  with  a  flight  touch 
of  red  chalk.  The  fliadow  caufed  by  the  nofe  is  gene- 
rally the  darkeft  in  the  whole  face,  partaking  of  no 
refleftion  from  its  furrounding  parts.  Carmine  and 
brown  ochre,  carmine  and  black,  and  fucli  brilliant  cray- 
ons, will  compofe  it  bell. 

The  ftudent  having  before  prepared  the  lips  with  the 
llrongeil  lake  and  carmine,  &c.  rnuft  with  thcfe  co- 
lours make  them  completely  corre6l;  and  when  finlfh- 
ing,  introduce  the  Itrong  vermilions,  but  with  great 
caution,  as  they  are  extremely  predominant.  Tiiis,  if 
properly  touched,  will  give  the  lips  an  apjjc-arance 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  thofe  executed  in  oils,  not- 
withftanding  the  feeming  fuperiority  the  latter  has,  by 
means  of  glazing  (a),  of  which  the  former  is  entirely 
deftitute. 

When  the  ftudent  paints  the  neck,  he  ftrould  avoid 
exprefling  the  mufcles  too  ftrong  in  the  ttem,  nor 
fhould  the  bones  appear  too  evident  on  the  chett,  as 
both  have  an  unpleaiing  effed,  denoting  3  violent  agi- 
tation of  the  body;  a  circumftance  feldom  neceflaiy  to 
exprefs  in  portrait-painting.  The  moft  neceffary  part 
to  be  expreffed,  and  which  fiioul^  ever  be  obferved, 
(even  in  the  moft  delicate  fubjefts),  is  a  fti-ong  mark- 
ing juft  above  the  place  where  the, collar  bones  unite  ; 
and  if  the  head  is  much  thrown  over  the  fhoulders, 
fome  notice  fliould  be  taken  of  the  large  mufcle  that 
rifes  from  behind  the  ea",  and  is  inferted  into  the  pit 
between  the  collar  bones.  All  inferior  mufcles  fhould 
be,  in  general,  quite  avoided.  The  ftudent  will 
find  this  cairtion  neceftary,  as  moft  fubjefts,  efpecially 
thin  .pcrfons,  have  the  mufcles  of  the  neck  much  more 
evident  than  would  be  iudicious  to  imitate.  As  few 
necks  are  too  long,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  give  fome 
addition  to  the  ftem,  a  fault  on  the  other  fide  being 
quite  unpardonable,  nothing  being  more  ungraceful 
than  a  fiiort  neck.  In  colouring  the  neck,  let  the  ftu- 
dent preferve  the  ftem  of  a  pearly  hue,  and  the  light 
not  fo  ftrong  as  on  the  cheft.  If  any  part  of  the  breaft 
appears,  its  tranfparency  muft  alfo  be  exprefted  by 
pearly  teints ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  cheft  fliould 
be  coloured  with  beautiful  vermilions  delicately  blend- 
ed with  the  other. 

Of  the  Drapery.  Dark  blue,  purple,  black,  pink, 
and  all  kinds  of  red  draperies  alfo,  (liould  be  firft  tin- 
ged with  carmine,  which  will  render  th<?  colours  much 
more  brilliant  than  any  othev  method ;  over  this  ftiould 


.rayon. 


imaller  folds,  will  exhibit  a  mafterly  breadth,  which 
the  Icffer  folds,  when  added,  ought  by  no  means  to 
deftroy.  With  the  light  and  dark  teints,  the  fmaller 
parts  are  next  to  be  made  with  freedom,  executing  as 
much  with  the  crayon,  and  as  little  with  the  fmger  as 
pofiible;  in  each  fold  touching  the  laft  ftroke  with  the 
crayon,  which  ftroke  the  finger  muft  never  touch.  In 
the  cafe  of  refledlions,  the  funple  touch  of  the  crayon 
will  l;c  too  harfti,  therefore  fingering  will  be  neceffary 
afterrvard-,  as  refledled  lights  are  always  more  gentle 
than  thofe  which  are  direfl.  With  refped  to  reflec- 
tion's in  general,  they  muft  always  partake  of  the  fame 
colour  as  the  objeft  refleding,  but  in  the  cafe  of  fingle 
figures,  it  may  be  iifeful  to  make  fome  particular  ob- 
fcvatious. 

In  a  blue  drapery,  let  the  rettedions  be  of  agreenifn 
caft;  in  green  draperies,  make  them  of  a  yellow  teint  ;. 
in  yellow,  of  an  orange;  in  orange,  refied  a  reddifii 
caft;  in  all  reds,  fomething  of  their  own  nature,  but 
inclined  to  the  yellow :  black  ftiould  have  a  reddifli  re- 
fleftloii  ;  the  refletlion  of  a  reddifti  teint  will  alfo  pre- 
fent  purpk-s  to  the  beft  advantage. 

Of  whatever  colour  the  drapery  is,  the  refleftion 
on  the  face  muft  partake  thereof,  otherwife  the  pic- 
ture, like  paintings  on  glafs,  will  have  but  a  gaudy 
effed. 

Linen,  lace,  fur,  &c,  ftiould  be  touched  fpiritedly 
with  the  crayon,  fingering  very  httle,  except  the  latter  ; 
and  the  laft  tutches,  even  of  this,  like  all  other  parts, 
ftiould  be  executed  by  the  crayon,  without  fweetening 
with  the  finger. 

The  methods  above  recommended  have  been  prac- 
tifed  by  the  moft  celebrated  crayon-painters,  whofe 
works  have  been  held  in  public  eftimation  ;  but  the 
knowledge  of,  and  ability  to  execute,  each  feparate  part 
with  brilliancy  and  truth,  will  be  found  very  infuffi- 
cient  to  conftitute  a  complete  painter,  without  his 
judgment  enables  him  to  unite  them  with  each  o- 
ther,  by  corrednefs  of  di awing,  propriety  of  light 
and  fiiadow,  and  harmony  of  colouring.  In  order  to 
accomplifti  this,  the  ftudent  ftiould  carefully  avoid 
finifhiiig  one  part  in  particular,  till  he  has  proper- 
ly confidered  the  connedlion  it  is  to  have  with  the  reft. 
The  negled  of  this  Is  the  principal  reafon  why  the  per- 
formances of  indiff"erent  painters  are  fo  deftitute  of 
what  is  termed  breadth,  fo  confpicuoufiy  beautiful  in 
the  works  of  great  mafters.  It  muft  be  granted,  that 
this  obfervation  relates  more  particularly  to  large  com- 
pofitions,  where  a  diverfity  of  figures  requires  fuch  a 
judicious  difpofition,  that  each  may  affift  in  the  com- 
bination of  a  kind  of  univerfal  harmony  ;  yet,  even 
in  portrait-painting,  the  ftudent  ftiould  be  particularly 
attentive  to  obferve  this  idea  of  breadth,  if  he  is  defir- 
ous  of  acquiring  that  importance  and  dignity  whicK 
conftitutes  excellence  in  painting. 

Of  the  Materials.  The  perfedion  of  the  crayons  con- 

fifts, 


(a),  The  method  with  which  painters  in  oils  exprefs  tranfparency  in  the  lips  is,  by  painting  them  fiift  with 
light  vermilioo  teints,  and,  when  dry,  touching  them  over  with  pure  lake. 
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Crayon,  fiftj,  a  great  mearure,  in  tlicir  roftncis  ;  for  it  is  im- 
"v"--  poflible  to  execute  a  brilliant  pifture  with  them  if  they 
are  otli'ivwifc  }  on  which  account  great  care  Oiould  be 
«)bfeiveil  ill  the  preparing  tlumi,  to  prevent  their  being 
hard.  In  all  conipolitions,  flake-white  and  white- 
bad  fiiould  be  wholly  lejcftc-d,  becanfe  the  flighted 
touch  with  either  of  thefe  w  ill  unavoidably  turn  black. 

The  ufnal  objttiion  to  craycn-paintinTs  is,  that  they 
are  fubject  to  change  ;  but  v;!ieuev.n-  this  happens,  it  is 
rntirrly  o'.ving  to  an  injudicious  ufe  of  the  above-men- 
tioned whites,  which  will  {land  only  in  oils.  To  ob- 
viate the  bad  effedls  arifing  from  the  ufe  of  fuch  cray- 
ons, let  the  lludent  make  ufe  of  common  whiting  pie- 
pared  in  the  foliowinp  manner. 

Take  a  large  veffel  of  water,  put  the  whiting  into 
it,  and  mix  them  well  together  ;  let  this  Hand  about 
half  a  minute,  then  pour  off  the  top  into  another  vef- 
lel,  and  throw  the  gritty  fediment  away  ;  let  what  is 
prepared  reft  about  a  minute,  and  then  pour  it  off  as 
before,  which  will  purify  the  whiting  and  render  it 
free  from  all  dirt  and  grittinefs.  When  this  is  done, 
let  the  whiting  fettle,  and  then  pour  the  water  from 
it;  after  which,  lay  it  on  the  chalk  to  dry,  and  k-'ep 
it  for  ufe,  either  for  \vhite  crayons,  or  the  purpofe  of 
preparing  teints  with  other  colours,  for  with  this  all 
other  teints  may  be  fafely  prepared.  Iftheltudefit 
choofes  to  make  crayons  of  the  whiting  imm^rJiately  af- 
ter it  is  waflied,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  dry  it  on  the 
chalk,  for  it  may  be  mixed  inrtantly  with  any  other 
colour,  which  will  fave  confiderable  trouble.  All  co- 
lours of  a  heavy  or  gi'itty  nature,  efpecially  blue 
verditer,  mult  te  purihed  by  wafliing  after  this  me- 
thod. 

The  rtudent  mull  be  provided  with  i\  large,  flexible 
pallet-knife,  a  large  ftone  and  muller  to  levigate  the 
colours,  two  or  three  large  pieces  of  chalk  to  abforb 
the  moilture  from  the  colours  after  they  are  levigated, 
a  piece  of  fiat  glals  to  prevent  the  moiilure  from  be- 
ing abforbed  too  much,  till  the  colours  are  rolled  into 
form,  and  velTels  for  water,  fpirits,  isfc.  as  neceffiiy 
and  convenience  fliall  diredl. 

I.  Rhds.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  procure  either 
good  carmine  or  good  lake.  Good  caimine  is  inclin- 
ed to  the  vermilion  tcint,  and  good  lake  to  the  carmine 
teint.  The  carmine  crayons  are  prepared  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing manner. 

I.  Carmine.  As  their  texture  Is  inclinable  to  hard- 
Befs,  inllead  of  grinding  and  rolling  them,  take  a 
fnfficient  quantity  of  carmine,  lay  it  upon  the  gi  ind- 
ing-ftone,  mix  it  with  a  Itjvignting  knife  with  fpirits 
of  wine  till  it  becomes  fmooth  and  even.  The  chalk- 
llone  being  ready,  lay  the  colour  upon  it  to  abforb  the 
fpirit;  but  be  careful  that  it  is  laid  on  in  a  proper  lhape 
for  painting.  Jf  it  is  levigated  too  thin,  the  crayons 
will  be  to®  flat  ;  and  if  too  thick,  it  will  occallon  a 
■waflie  of  colour,  by  their  adhering  to  the  pallet-knife  ; 
but  pradice  will  render. the  proper  degree  of  confilten- 
cy  familiar.  The  fimple  colour  being  prepared,  the 
next  ftep  is  to  compofe  the  different  teints  by  a  mixture 
with  whiting  ;  the  proportion  to  be  obferved  coniifling 
ef  20  gradations  to  one,  which  may  be  clearly  under- 
ftood  by  the  following  direftions.  Take  fome  of  the 
fimple  colour,  and  levigate  it  with  fpirits  of  wine,  ad- 
ding about  one  part  of  wafhed  whiting  to  three  parts  of 
carmine,  of  which,  when  properly  incorporated,  make 
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two  parcel?.    The  next  gradation  fhould  be  con^.pofcd  ^'a-cm. 

of  equal  quantities  of  carmine  and  whiting,  of  which  '  

four  crayons  may  be  made.  The  third  compofuioii 
fliould  have  one  fourth  carmine  and  three  fomths 
whiting  ;  of  this  make  fix  crayons,  which  will  be  a 
good  proportion  with  the  reft.  The  lall  teint  fiioii^d 
be  made  of  wliiting,  very  faintly  tinged  with  carmine, 
of  which  make  about  eight  ciayons,  which  will  com- 
plete the  above-mentioned  proportion.  As  thefe  com- 
pound teints  are  levigated,  they  are  to  be  laid  imme- 
diately upon  the  chalk,  that  the  moilture  may  be  ab- 
forbed to  the  proper  degree  of  drynefs  for  forming' 
into  crayons,  which  may  he  known  by  its  lofing  the 
greater  part  of  its  adhelive  quality  when  taken  into 
the  hand  :  if  the  confiftency  is  found  to  be  right,  it 
may  be  then  laid  upon  the  glafs,  which  having  n« 
pores  will  prevent  the  moilture  from  becoming  low 
dry  before  it  is  convenient  to  form  it  into  crayons, 
otlierwife  the  crayons  would  be  full  of  cracks  and  very 
brittle,  which  will  be  a  great  inconvenience  when  the^ 
are  uftd  in  painting. 

2.  Lake.  This  is  a  cok,-ur  very  apt  to  be  hard  ;  to 
prevent  which  the  ftudent  mult  obferve  the  following 
particulars.  Take  about  half  the  quantity  of  lake  in- 
tended for  the  crayons  and  grind  it  very  tme  with  fni- 
rits  of  wine  ;  let  it  dry,  and  then  pulveiize  it,  which 
is  eafily  done  if  the  lake  is  good  ;  then  take  the  other 
half,  and  grind  it  with  fpirits,  after  which  mix  it  with 
the  pulvcr'zed  Inkc,  and  lay  it  out  direftiy  in  crayons 
on  the  chalk.  This  colour  will  not  bear  roiling.  The 
fimple  colour  being  thus  prepaicd,  prccted  with  the 
compound  ciayons  as  direded  before,  and  in  the 
fame  degrees  of  gradation  as  the  carmine  teints. 

3.  Vermilion.  The  belt  is  inclmed  to  the  carmine 
teint.  Nothing  }s  required  to  prepare  this  colour  mare 
than  to  mix  it  on  the  lione  with  il  ft  water  or  fpiiittf, 
afti-T  which  it  may  he  rolled  into  crayons.  'I'ne  diffe- 
rent teints  are  produced  by  a  mixture  of  the  fimple  co- 
lour with  whiting,  according  to  the  propoi  tions  already 
given. 

II.  Blues,  i.  PrulTian  blue  is  a  colour  very  apt 
to  bind,  and  is  rendered  foft  with  more  difficulty  than 
carmine  and  lake.  The  fame  method  of  preparation  iS 
to  be  followed  with  this  as  dircdted  with  refpeft  to 
lake,  only  it  is  neceffary  to  grind  a  larger  quantity  of 
the  pure  cc  lour,  ns  it  is  chiefly  ufed  for  painting  dra- 
peries, The  different  teints  may  be  made  according 
to  nectffity,  or  the  fancy  of  the  painter.  2  Blue-ver- 
diter  is  a  colour  natuially  gritty,  and  therefore  it  is 
neceffary  to  wafli  it  well.  Its  particles  are  fo  coaife 
as  to  require  fome  binding  matter  to'unite  them,  other- 
wife  the  crayons  will  never  adhere  together.  To  ac- 
complifli  this,  take  a  quant.ty  fufficient  to  form  tvv» 
or  triree  cr-ayons,  to  which  add  a  piece  of  flackeJ  ph.- 
fter  of  Paris  about  the  fize  of  a  pea;  mix  thefe  v^e.i  to- 
gether,  and  form  the  crayons  upon  tiie  chalk-  This 
blue  is  extr-emely  brilliant,  and  will  be  of  great  ufe  in 
heightening  draperies,  iifc.  The  teints  mult  he  form- 
ed with  whiting  as  directed  in  the  former  inflances,  and 
are  highly  feryiceable  for  painting  fltfli,  to  produce 
thofe  pearly  teints  fo  beautiful  in  crayon- pidtures.  It 
is  not  nectffary  to  mix  the  com.pounds  with  fpirits,  as 
clear  water  will  be  fufficient. 

III.  Greens.  BriUiant-greens  are  produced  with 
great  difficulty.    In  Switzerland,  they  have  a  i^ethod 

of 
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Crayon,  of  making  them  far  fuperior  to  ours.  We  ufually 
take  yellow  ochre,  and  after  grinding  it  with  fpirits, 
mix  it  with  the  powder  of  Pruflian  blue,  then  tem- 
per it  with  a  knife,  and  lay  the  crayons  on  the 
chalk,  without  rolling  th^m.  Inftead  of  this,  fome 
ufe  king's  yellow  mixed  with  Pruffianblue,  and  others 
brown  ochre  and  PruiTian  blue.  The  crayons  made  of 
the  two  laft  may  be  rolled.  Various  teints  may  bo 
produced  by  thefe  colours,  according  to  fancy  or  necef- 
fity  ;  fome  to  partake  more  of  the  blue,  and  others  of 
the  yellow. 

IV.  Yellows,  i.  King's-yellow  Is  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  and  the  moft  brilliant,  levigated  with  fpirits  of  wine, 
and  compofe  the  different  teints  as  before  dire6led. 
Yellow  ochre  and  Naples  yellow  ground  with  fpirits 
will  make  ufeful  crayons.  2.  Orange  is  produced  with 
king's-yellow  and  vermiHon  ground  together  with  fpi- 
rits, and  the  teints  formed  as  in  other  cafes,  but  no 
great  quantity  of  them  is  required. 

V.  Browns.     i.  Cullen's-earth   is   a  fine  dark 
,  brown.    After  fix  or  eight  of  the  fimple  crayons  are 

prepared,  feveral  rich  compound  teints  may  be  pro- 
duced from  it,  by  a  mixture  with  carmine,  in  various 
degrees.  Black,  carmine,  and  this  colour,  mixed  to- 
gether, make  ufeful  teints  for  painting  hair ;  feveral 
gradations  may  be  produced  from  each  of  thefe  by  a 
mixture  with  whiting.  Roman  or  brown  ochre  is  an 
excellent  colour,  either  fimple  or  compounded  with 
carmine.  Whiting  tinged  in  feveral  degrees  with 
either  of  thefe,  will  prove  very  fcrvlccable  in  paint- 
ing. 2.  Umber  may  be  treated  in  juft  the  fame  man- 
ner, only  it  is  neceflary  to  levigate  it  with  fpirit  of 
wine. 

VI. ' Purples.  Pruflian  blue  ground  with  fpirits 
and  mixed  with  pulverized  lake,  will  produce  a  good 
purple.  Carmine  thus  mixed  with  PrufTian  blue,  will 
produce  a  purple  fomething  different  from  the  former. 
Various  teints  may  be  made  from  either  of  thefe  com- 
pounds by  a  mixture  with  whiting. 

VII.  Black.  i.  Lamp-black  is  the  only  black 
that  can  be  ufed  with  fafety,  as  all  others  are  fubje£l 
to  mildew  ;  but  as  good  lamp-black  is  very  fcarce,  the 
ftinlent  will,  perhaps,  find  it  moil  expedient  to  make 
it  himfelf ;  the  procefs  of  which  is  as  follows  :  Pro- 
vide a  tin  cone,  fix  it  over  a  lamp  at  fuch  a  height 
that  the  flame  may  juft  reach  the  cone  for  the 
foot  to  gather  within  it.  When  a  fufficient  quantity 
is  coUeded,  take  it  out,  and  burn  all  the  grcafe  from 
it  in  a  crucible.  It  muft  then  be  ground  v/Ith  fpirits, 
and  laid  on  the  chalk  to  abforb  the  moifture.  Various 
grey  teints  may  be  formed  from  this  by  a  mixture 
with  whiting,  as  mentioned  in  former  inftances. — 
2,  Vermilion  mixed  with  carmine  :  this  Is  a  compofi- 
tion  of  great  ufe,  and  teints  made  from  this  with  whit- 
ing will  be  found  to  be  very  ferviceable.  3.  Carmine 
and  black  is  another  good  compound,  of  which  five  or 
fix  gradations  fhould  be  m.ade,  fome  partaking  more  of 
the  black,  and  others  having  the  carmine  moft  predo- 
minant, befides  feveral  teints  by  a  mixture  with  whiting. 

4.  Verm.Ilion  and  black  is  alio  a  very  ufeful  compound, 
from  which  feveral  ^different  teints  ftiould  be  made. 

5.  Pruflian  blue  and  black  Is  another  good  compound,  . 
and  will  be  found  of  lingular  fervice  in  painting  dra- 
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It  is  impoffible  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  forming 
Vol.  V.  -Part  II. 


every  teint  neceiFary  in  compofing  a  fet  of  crayons,  Crayon 
there  being  many  accidental  compofitions,  entirely  de-  ^ 
pendent  on  fancy  and  opinion.    The  ftudent  fliould ,  ^l^^"^'  j 
make  it  a  rule  to  fave  the  leavings  of  his  colours  :  for       'v    •  ■ 
of  thefe  he  may  form  various  teints,  which  will  occa- 
fionally  be  ufeful. 

Of  rolling  (he  crayons,  and  difpof.ng  them  for  paint- 
ing. The  different  compofitions  of  colours  muft  be  cut 
into  a  proper  magnitude,  after  they  are  prepared,  in 
order  to  be  rolled  into  paftils,  for  the  convenience  of 
ufing  them.  Each  crayon  fliould  be  formed  in  the  left 
hand  with  the  ball  of  the  right,  firft  formed  cvlindri- 
cally,  and  then  tapered  at  each  end.  If  the  compofi- 
tlon  is  too  dry,  dip  the  finger  in  water  ;  if  too  wet,  the 
compofition  muft  be  laid  upon  the  chalk  again  to  ab- 
forb more -of  the  moifture.  The  crayons  fhould  be 
rolled  as  quick  as  poffible  ;  and  when  finifhed,  muft  be 
laid  upon  the  chalk  again,  to  abforb  all  remaining  moi- 
fture. After  the  gradation  of  teints  from  one  colour  ■ 
are  formed,  the  ftone  fliould  be  well  fcraped  and  clean- 
fed  with  water  before  it  is  ufed  for  another  colour. 

When  the  fet  of  crayons  is  com.pleted  according  to 
the  rules  prefcribed,  they  fliould  be  arranged  in  claflfes 
for  the  convenience  of  painting  with  them.  Some 
thin  drawers,  divided  into  a  number  of  partitions,  13 
the  moft  convenient  method  of  difpofing  them  proper- 
ly. The  crayons  fliould  be  depofited  according  to  the 
feveral  gradations  of  light.  The  bottom  of  the  parti- 
tions muft  be  coveted  with  bran,  as  a  bed  for  the  co- 
huirs  ;  becaufe  it  not  only  preferves  them  clean,  but 
prevents  their  breaking. 

The  box  made  ufe  of  when  the  ftudent  paints,  fliould 
be  about  a  foot  fquare,  with  nine  partitions.  In  the 
upper  corner,  on  the  left  hand  (fuppofing  the  box  to 
be  in  the  lap  when  he  paints),  let  him  place  the  black 
and  grey  crayons,  thoie  being  the  moft  fcldom  ufed ; 
in  the  fecond  partition,  tlie  blues  ;  in  the  third,  the 
greens  and  browns  ;  in  the  firft  partition  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  fecond  row,  the  carmines,  lakes,  vermi- 
lions, and  all  deep  reds  ;  the  yellows  and  orange  iu 
the  middle,  and  the  pearly  teints  next;  and  as  thefe 
laft  arc  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  they  muft  be  kept 
very  clean,  that  the  gradations  of  colour  may  be 
eafily  diftingulflied  :  in  the  loweft  row,  let  the  firft 
partition  contain  a  piece  of  fine  linen  rag  to  wipe 
the  crayons  with  while  they  are  ufing ;  the  fecond, 
all  the  pure  lake  and  vermilion  teints;  and  the  other 
partition  may  contain  thofe  teints  which,  from  their 
complex  nature,  cannot  be  claffed  with  any  of  the 
former. 

CRAZE- MILL,  or  Crazng-MHI,  a  mill  in  all  refpedts 
like  a  grift-mill  to  grind  corn,  and  is  fo  called  by  the 
tin-miners,  who  ufe  it  to  grind  their  tin,  v,hich  is  yet 
too  great,  after  trambling. 

CREAM,  a  general  name  applicable  to  all  fubftan- 
ces  that  feparate  from  a  liquor,  and  are  coUefted  upon 
its  furface  ;  but  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Cream  of  I/me,  is  that  part  of  the  lime  which  had 
been  diffolve-d  in  the  water  in  its  cauflic  ftate,  but  ha- 
ving again  attracted  fome  fixed  air  from  the  atmo- 
fphere,  becomes  incapable  of  folution,  and  therefore 
feparates  from  the  water  in  the  mild  ftate  of  chalk  or 
limeftone. 

Cream  of  Mi!k^  generally  called  fimple  cream f  is  the 
3  U  moft 
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moft  oi'ly  part  of  the  milk  ;  which  being  naturally  only 
mixed,  and  not  diflblved  in  the  reft,  foon  feparates  from 
them,  as  being  fpecifically  lighter  ;  after  which  it  col- 
lects on  the  furface ;  from  which  it  is  generally  flcimmed, 
to  complete  the  difengagement  of  the  oily  from  the 
cafeous  and  ferous  parts  that  is  to  make' butter  *. 
Cream  of  milk  is  not  only  an  agreeable  aliment  when 
recent,  but  is  alfo  ufeful  in  medicine  as  a  lenient,  when 
applied  to  tetters  and  erylipelas  attended  with  pain  and 
proceeding  from  an  acrid  humour. 

Ckf.am  of  Tartar.    See  Chemistry,  n°  886. 

GREAT,  in  the,  manege,  an  ufher  to  a  riding  ma- 
iler :  or  a  gentleman  bred  in  the  academy,  with  intent 
to  make  himfelf  capable  of  teaching  the  art  of  riding 
the  great  horfe. 

CREATION,  in  its  primary  import,  feems  to  fig; 
nify  the  bringing  into  being  fomething  which  did  not 
before  exift.  The  term  is  therefore  moft  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  original  produftion  of  the-materials  where- 
of the  vifible  world  is  compofed.  It  is  alfo,  however, 
tifed  in  a  fecondary  or  fubordinate  fenfe,  to  denote 
thofe  fubfequent  operations  of  the  Deity  upon  the 
matter  fo  produced,  by  which  the  whole  fyftem  of  na- 
ture and  all  the  primitive  genera  of  things  received 
their  form,  qualities,  and  laws. 

There  is  no  fubjeft  concerning  which  there  have 
been  more  difputes  than  this  of  creation.  It  . is 
certain  that  none  of  tl>e  ancient  philofophers  had  the 
fmalleft  idea  of  its  being  poffible  to  produce  a  fub- 
ftance  out  of  nothing,  or  that  even  tlie  power  of  the 
Deity  himfelf  could  work  without  any  materials  to 
work  upon.  Hence  fome  of  them,  among  whom  was 
Ariftotle,  alTerted  that  the  world  was  eternal  both  as 
to  its  matter  and  form.  Others,  though  they  believed 
that  the  gods  had  given  the  world  its  form,  yet  imagined 
the  materials  whereof  it  is  compofed  to  have  been  eter- 
nal. Indeed  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  who  had  not 
had  the  benefit  of  revelation,  were  on  this  head  fo  con- 
futed and  cmtradidlory,  that  nothing  of  any  confe- 
quence  can  be  deduced  from  them.  The  freethinkers 
of  our  own  and  of  former  ages  have  denied  the  poffibi- 
lity  of  creation,  as  being  a  contradiction  to  reafon;  and 
of  confequence  have  taken  the  opportunity  from  thence 
to  difcredit  revelation.  On  the  other  hand,  many  de- 
fenders of  the  facred  writings  have  afferted,  that  crea- 
tion out  of  nothing,  fo  far  from  being  a  contradic- 
tion to  reafon,  is  not  only  probable,  but  demon ftra- 
bly  certain.  Nay,  fome  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  fay, 
that  from  the  very  infpedlion  of  the  vifible  fyftem  of 
nature,  we  are  able  to  infer  that  it  was  once  in  a 
ftate  of  non-exiftence.  It  would  be  impoftible  for  us, 
however,  to  enter  into  the  multiplicity  of  arguments 
ufed  on  both  fides ;  nor  can  we  pretend  to  fettle  it, 
as  the  fubjeft  is  confeffedly  above  human  comprehen- 
fion. 

As  to  the  works  of  creation  which  the  Deity  is 
known  to  us  to  have  performed  ;  all  other  beings,  be- 
fide  himfelf,  are  his  creatures.  Men  and  other  ani- 
mals  that  inhabit  the  earth  and  the  feas,  all  the  iiii- 
menfe  varieties  of  herbs  and  plants  of  which  the  ve- 
vetable  kingdom  confifts  ;  the  globe  of  the  earth,  and 
the  expanfe  of  the  ocean  ;  thefe  we  know  to  have  been 
produced  by  his  power.  Befides  the  terreftrlal  world 
which  we  inhabit,  we  fee  many  other  material  bodies 
difpoftd  around  it  in  the  wide  extent  of  fpace.  The 
moon,  which  is  ia  a  particular  jnanner  conned;ed  with 
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our  earth,  and  ^ven  dependent  upon  it ;  the  fun,  and  Creation, 
the  other  planets  with  their  fateUites,  which,  like  the 
earth,  circulate  round  the  fun,  and  appear  to  derive 
from  him  light  and  heat ;  thofe  bodies  which  we  call 
fixed  ftars,  and  confider  as  illuminating  and  cheriihing 
with  heat  each  its  pecuhar  fyftem  of  planets ;  and 
the  comets  which  at  certain  periods  furprife  us  with 
their  appearance,  and  the  nature  of  whole  connection 
with  the  general  fyfttm  of  nature,  or  with  any  parti- 
cular fyftem  of  planets,  we  cannot  pretend  to  have  fully 
difcovered  ; — thefe  are  fo  many  more  of  the  Deity's 
works,  from  the  contemplation  of  which  we  can- 
not but  conceive  the  moft  awful  ideas  of  his  creative 
power. 

Matter,  hewever,  whatever  the  varieties  of  form 
under  which  it  is  made  to  appear,  the  relative  dilpo- 
fition  of  its  parts,  or  the  motions' comniunicated  to 
it,  is  but  an  inferior  part  of  the  works  of  creation. 
We  believe  ourfelves  to  be  animated  with  a  much  high- 
er principle  than  brute  matter;  in  viewing  the  manners 
and  economy  of  the  lower  animals,  we  can  fcarce  avoid 
acknowledging  even  them  to  confift  of  fomething  more 
than  various  modifications  of  matter  and  motion  ;  The 
other  planetary  bodies  which  feem  to  be  in  circumftan- 
ces  nearly  analogous  to  thofe  of  our  earth,  are  fure- 
ly,  as  well  as  it,  deftined  for  the  habitations  of  national, 
inteUigent  beings.  The  exiftence  of  intelligences  of 
an  higher  order  tlian  man,  though  infinitely  below 
the  Deity,  appears  extremely  probable:  —  Of  thofe 
fpiritual  beings  called  Angels  we  have  exprefs  in- 
timation in  fcripture;  (fee  the  article  Angels.)  Such 
are  our  notions  concerning  the  exiftence  of  beings  ef- 
fentially  dlftinft  from  matter,  and  in  their  nature  far 
fuperior  to  it :  thefe,  too,  muft  be  the  creatures  of  the 
Deity,  and  of  his  works  of  creation  the  nobleft  part. 
But  the  limits  of  creation  we  muft  not  pretend  to  de- 
fine. How  far  the  regions  of  fpace  extend,  or  how 
they  are  filled,  we  know  not.  How  the  planetary 
worlds,  the  fun  and  the  fixed  ftars,  are  occupied,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  have  afcertained.  We  are  even  ig- 
norant how  wide  a  diverfity  of  forms,  what  an  infinity 
of  living  animated  beings  may  inhabit  our  own  globe. 
So  confined  is  our  knowledge  of  creation  ;  yet  fo 
grand,  fo  awful,  that  part  which  our  narrow  uuder- 
ftandings  can  comprehend  ! 

Concerning  the  periods  of  time  at  which  the  Deity  ^ 
executed  his  feveral  works  of  creation,  it  cannot  be -pj^g  p^^j^jg 
pretended  that  mankind  have  had  opportunities  of  re-  of  time  at 
ceiving  very  particular  information.    From  viewing  which  God 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  confidering  the  g^"^^^^  ^Isworks 
laws  by  which  they  are  regulated,  we  cannot  draw  crsacion^. 
any  conclufive  or  even  plaufible  inference  with  refpeft 
to  the  precife  fjeriod  at  which  the  univerfe  muft  have 
begun  to  exift.    We  know  not,  nor  can  we  hope  to 
afcertain,  whether  the  diffeK;nt  fyftems  of  planets  cir- 
culating round  our  fun  and  the  other  fixed  ftars,  were 
all  created  at  one  period,  or  each  at  a  diff"erent  period. 
We  cannot  even  determine,  from  any  thing  that  ap- 
pears on  the  face  of  nature,  whether  our  earth  was  not 
created  at  a  later  period  than  any  of  her  fellow  planets 
which  revolve  round  the  fame  fun.    Aftronomers  are, 
from  time  to  time,  making  new  difcoveries  in  the  hea- 
vens ;  and  it  is  impolTible  to  fay  whether  fome^of  thefe 
fucceffive  difcoveries  may  not  be  owing  to  fucceflive 
creations. 

Philofophers  have,  indeed,  formed  fome  curious  con^ 
1  jeftures 
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jeftures  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  earth,  from 
the  appearances  of  its  furface,  and  from  the  nature 
and  difpofition  of  its  interior  ftrata.  The  beds  of  lava 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes  have  afforded 
ground  for  fome  calculations,  which,  though  they  do 
not  fix  the  period  of  the  earth's  origin,  are  yet  thought 
to  prove  that  period  to  have  been  much  more  remote 
'/  than  the  earlieft  age  of  facred  or  profane  hiftory.  *  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  mount  JEtna,  or  on  the  fides  of 
that  extenfive  mountain,  there  are  beds  of  lava  covered 
over  with  a  confiderable  thicknefs  of  earth  ;  and  at  lead 
another,  again,  which,  though  known  from  ancient  mo- 
numents and  hiftorical  records  to  Have  ifl'ued  from  the 
volcano  at  leaft  2000  years  ago,  is  flill  almoft  entirely 
deftitute  of  foil  and  vegetation  :  in  one  place  a  pit  has 
been  cut  through  feven  different  itrata  of  lava  ;  and 
thefe  have  been  found  feparated  from  each  other  by 
almoft  as  many  thick  beds  of  rich  earth.  Now, 
from  the  fad,  that  a  ftratum  of  lava  2000  years  old 
is  yet  fcantily  covered  with  earth,  it  has  been  inferred 
by  the  ingenious  canon  Recupero,  who  has  laboured 
30  years  on  the  natural  hiftory  of  mount  iEtna,  that 
the  loweft  of  thefe  ilrata  which  have  been  found  di- 
vided by  fo  many  beds  of  earth,  muft  have  been  emitted 
from  the  volcanic  crater  at  leaft  14000  years  ago; 
and  confequently  that  the  age  of  the  earth,  whatever 
it  may  exceed  this  term  of  years,  cannot  poflibly  be  lefs. 
Other  fafts  of  a  fimilar  nature  likewife  concur  to  juftify 
this  conjefture. 

But  all  thefe  fads  are  as  nothing  in  companion  with 
the  long  feries  which  would  be  requifite  to  eftablifh 
fuch  a  conjedure  as  an  incontrovertible  truth.  And, 
befides,  any  evidence  which  they  can  be  fuppofed 
to  afford,  may  be  very  eafily  explained  away.  The 
bed  of  lava  which  in  the  conrfe  of  2000  years  has 
fcarce  acquired  a  covering  of  earth,  is  confefTed  to 
ftaiid  in  a  fituatlon  in  which  it  is  expofed  to  the  fpray 
of  the  fea,  and  to  all  the  violence  of  winds  and  rains. 
In  fuch  a  fituatlon,  it  cannot  be  thought  that  a  thick 
bed  of  earth  could,  in  any  length  of  time,  be  formed 
on  it  :  we  might  as  well  expeft  depth  of  foil  and  vi- 
gorous vegetation  on  the  craggy  cliffs  of  hills.  In 
crevices  here  and  there  over  it,  in  which  the  earth  has 
been  retained,  there  is  a  depth  of  foil  which  fupports 
large  trees.  This  faft,  therefore,  admits  of  no  fuch 
inference  as  that  which  Recupero  has  pretended  to  de- 
duce from  it.  The  local  circumftances,  again,  of  the 
feven  ilrata  that  have  been  pierced  through,  are  very 
different.  They  are  fituated  at  Jaci  Reale,  in  a  fitua- 
tlon where  fiiowers  of  afiies  from  the  volcano  muft  fre- 
q\iently  fall ;  and  where  whatever  falls  muft  be  natu- 
rally retained  and  accumulated  : — fo  that  feven  beds 
of  earth  might  be  formed  on  thefe  feven  ftrata  of  lava 
much  fooner  than  one  thin  layer  could  be  formed  on 
the  ftratum  above  mentioned.  In  other  places,  fome 
of  which  are  within  the  influence  of  the  fame  awful 
volcano,  and  fome  adjacent  to  that  of  Vefuvius,  foil 
is  known  to  have  accumulated  on  lava  with  the  help 
of  fhowers  of  afties  from  the  volcanoes,  with  fufficient 
rapidity  to  juftify  this  fuppofition  concerning  the  co- 
verings of  the  ftrata  at  Jaci  Reale.  From  the  obfer- 
vation  of  thefe  phenomena  of  volcanoes,  therefore,  no 
fafts  have  been  gained  that  can  help  us  to  determine 
with  any  certainty  the  earth's  age.  And  fo  wide  is 
the  variety  of  circvimftanccs  to  be  here  taken  into  ac- 
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count,  that  it  cannot  be  hoped  that  this  deftderattm  will  <?featien 
be  ever  fupplied  from  this  quarter.  See  further  the  ar-  v— ^ 
tide  Earth  ;  n°  177  and  178. 

But  by  examining  the  compofition  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  interior  ftrata  of  the  globe,  and  by  view, 
ing  the  general  appearance  of  its  furface,  the  ingenui- 
ty of  philofophers  has,  with  better  hopes,  fought  to 
guefs  at  the  length  of  time  during  whicli  it  muft  have 
exifted.  Obfcrving  the  exuvise  of  fea  and  land  animals 
depofited  at  profound  depths  under  ground,  and  ac-^ 
companied  with  vegetable  bodies  in  a  good  ftate  of 
prefervation,  as  well  as  with  oleaginous  and  bitumi- 
nous fubftances  which  have  in  all  probability  been 
formed  from  vegetable  bodies;  and  remarking  at  the 
fame  time  with  what  confufion  the  other  materials, 
compofing  the  cruft  of  this  terreftrial  ball,  are,  in  va- 
rious inftances,  not  arranged,  but  caft  together ;  they 
have  concluded  that  the  earth  muft  have  exifted  for 
many  an  age  before  the  earlieft  events  recorded  in  fa- 
cred or  profane  hiftory,  and  muft  have  tmdergone 
many  a  revolution,  before  it  fettled  in  Its  prefent  ftate. 
Such  at  leaft  are  the  ideas  which  Buffon  and  M.  de 
Luc,  and  alfo  Dr  Hutton  %,  fcem  defirous  to  ini-  |  Ed.  Phil, 
prefs  us  .with  concerning  its  changes  and  antiqui-  Tranf. 
ty._It  will  be  only  doing  juftice  to  thefe  phllofo- ^o^- 
phers  to  acknowledge,  that  they  have  collected,  with 
amazing  induftry,  almoft  every  fad  in  the  natural 
hiftory  of  the  earth  that  can  ferve  to  give  plaufibi- 
llty  to  their  conje£lures.  But  ftill  their  fa£ls,  befides 
the  inconfiftency  of  many  of  them,  are  by  far  too  fcanty 
to  warrant  the  conclufions  which  they  have  pretended 
to  deduce  from  them.  See  the  article  Earth  ^  ^ 

The  voice  of  profane  hiftory  is  far  from  being  de-  Accounts  of 
cifive  concerning  the  age  of  the  world;  nor  is  It  to  be  'he  ^"^^1"'- 
expeaed'that  it  ftiould.    When  the  earth  firft  arofe  ^y^j^'j-^.^,^ 
into  exiitence,  we  can  be  at  no  lofs  to  conceive  that  profane  hi- 
mankind  were  not  fpeftators  of  the  event :  and  we  ftury. 
may  naturally  imagine  that  the  firft  human  beings  vvho 
occupied  it,  would  be  too  much  biified  in  furnlfiilng 
themfelves  with  the  immediate  neceffarles  and  the  con- 
veniences of  fife,  to  think  of  curious  refearches  into 
its  origin,  or  even  their  own.    Profane  hiftory  is  not, 
however,  without  accounts  of  the  age  of  the  earth 
and  'the  origin  of  human  foclety ;  but  thofe  accounts  are 
various  and  contrSdlftory. -Plato  in  his  dialogue  intit- 
led  Critias,  mentions  his  celebrated  Atalantis  to  have 
been  burled  in  the  ocean  about  9000  years  before 
the  age  in  which  he  wrote.    He  afferts  It  to  have 
been  well  known  to  the  Egyptian  priefts  and  to  the 
cotemporary  inhabitants  of  Attica.  The  learned  world, 
indeed,  generally  agree  in  regarding  -his  accounts  of 
that  ifland  as  a  fidlon,  which  the  author  himfelf  did 
not  defign  to  be  underftood  In  any  other  light  :  fome, 
however,  are  more  credulous,  and  others  go  fo  far  as  to 
acknowledge  doubts :  and,  if  the  exiftence  of  fuch  an 
ifland,  at  a  period  fo  diftant,  be  admitted  as  a  fatSl 
worthy  of  any  credit,  the  age  of  the  world  may  be 
i-eckoned  as  at  leaft  confiderably  more  than  12,000 
years.    The  pretenfions  of  the  Chinefe  reprefent  the 
world  as  fome  hundreds  of  tlioufands  of  years  older  : 
and  we  are  alfo  told*  that  the  aftronomical  records  *  UnherPxt 
of  the  ancient  Chaldjcans  carried  back  the  origin  of  ^ifi-  "'o^- 
foclety  to  a  very  remote  period  ;  no  lefs  than  473,000  "J'^"' 
years.    The  Egyptian  priefts  reckoned  between  Me- 
nes  and  Sethon  xa.i  eeaevations  f .  But  thefe  accounts  t  Iferod. 
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are  fo  diicordant,  and  fo  flenderly  fupported  by  evi- 
dence, thrat  we  cannot  hefitate  to  r.ejeft  them  all  as 
lalfe  ;  the  fables  of  hiftorians  fcarce  merit  fo  much  at- 
tention as  the  hypothefes  of  pliilofophers. 

When  from  profane  we  turn  to  facred  hiftorv,  we 

a^^ftated^i'iT'"^^ '^^^^'^"^^''^•^^  more  accurate  and  ?more  cre- 

p*ofane       ^^^^^  information  concerning  the  antiquity   of  the 
hiftory.      globe.    As  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
is  fo  incontrovertibly  eltablifhed,  wherever  they  af- 
ford evidence  concerning  any  faft,  that  evidence  muft 
be  regarded  as  decifive.    A  faft  fo  important  as  the 
prefent  may  be  thought  highly  worthy  of  a  place  in 
them.    Unfortunately,  however,  even  the  facred  wri- 
tings do  not  fix  the  era  of  the  creation  with  fuf&cient 
accuracy  ;  they  leave  us,  in  fome  meafure,  at  a  lofs 
whether  to  extend  what  they  fay  concerning  that  era 
to  the  whole  contents  of  created  fpace,  or  to  confine 
it  to  our  earth  and  its  inhabitants  :  different  copies 
give  different  dates ;  and  even  in  the  fame  copy,  diifcrent 
parts  relating  the  fame  events,  either  difagree  or  do 
not  fpeak  decifively  with  regard  to  the  length  of  the 
time  in  which  they  paffed. — In  the  beginning  of  the 
fixth  chapter  of  the  firil  book  of  Kings j  the  time 
which  elapfed  between  the  departure  of  the  children 
of  Ifrael  from  Egypt,  and  the  period  at  which  Solo- 
mon laid  the  foundation  of  his  temple,  is  faid  to.  have 
been  480  years  :  And  in  the  book^of  Judges  again, 
t  Un'ivsrfal  the  age  of  all  the  patriarchs  amounts  to  592  years,  f 
^ijl.  vol.  i.  The  Hebrew  copy  of  the  bible,  which  we  Chrittians 
rrejace.      f^j.  <goQ^  reafons  confider  as  the  moft  authentic,  dates 
the  creation  of  the  world  3944  years  before  the  Chri- 
IHan  era.    The  Samaritan  bible,  again,  fixes  the  era 
of  the  creation  4305  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrifl. 
And  the  Greek  tranflation,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Septuagint  verfion  of  the  bible,  gives  5270  as  the 
number  of  the  years  which  intervened  between  thofe 
two  periods.    As  many  other  different  calculations  of 
the  years  contained  in  the  fame  intermediate  fpace  of 
time,  might  be  formed  upon  other  dates  in  the  fa- 
cred volume,  differing  in  the  different  copies.  By 
comparing  the  various  dates  in  the  facred  writings, 
examining  how  thefe  have  come  to  difagree  and  to 
be  diverfified  in  different  copies,  endeavouring  to  re- 
concile the  moft  authentic  profane  with  facred  chro- 
nology, and  eking  out  deficiency  \)f  dates  and  evi- 
dence with  conjefilure;  fome  ingenious  men  have  form- 
ed fchemes  of  chronology,  plaufible  indeed,  but  not 
fupported  by  fufficient  authorities,  which  they  would 
gladly  perfuade  us  to  receive  in  preference  to  any  of 
thofe  above  mentioned.    Ufher  makes  out  from  the 
Hebrew  bible  4004  years,  as  the  term  between  the 
creation  and  the  birth  of  Chrilt :  Jofephus,  according 
to  Dr  Wills  and  Mr  Whillon,  makes  it  4658  years  ; 
and  M.  Pezron,  with  the  help  of  the  Septuagint,  ex- 
tends it  to  5872  years.    Ufher's  fyflera  is  the  moll 
generally  received. 

But  though  thefe  different  fyftems  of  chronology 
are  fo  inconfiflent  and  fo  flenderly  fupported,  yet 
the  differences  among  them  are  fo  inconfiderable  in 
comparifon  with  thofe  which  arife  before  us  when  we 
contemplate  the  chronology  of  the  Chinefe,  the  Chal- 
deans, and  the  Egyptians,  and  they  agree  fo  well 
with  the  general  information  of  authentic  hiftory  and 
with  the  appearances  of  nature  and  of  fociety^  that 
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they  may  be  confidered  as  nearly  fixing  the  true  pc«  Creation, 
riod  of  the  creation  of  the  earth.  - — ^ 

Profane  hiflory  cannot  be  expected  to  contain  an  5 
account  of  the  firft  events  which  paffed  after  the  crea-  ^'^  '.''fo''- 
tion  of  the  fubftances  of  which  the  univerfe  conlilts.  "h^^'head" 
The  conjcdures  of  ancient  philofophers  on  this  fub-  to  be  ob- 
jeft  cannot  merit  attention;  for  vague  tradition,  and '^ined  from 
the  appearances  of  nature,  the  only  data  on  which 
they  could  proceed  in  forming  their  conjeftures,  could  facre'd  hi-'^ 
admit  of  no  fair  induftions  concerning  thofe  events  ;  iloiy. 
and  befides,  iiiflead  of  liftening  to  tradition,  or  exa- 
mining the  a])pearances.of  nature,  they  generally  con- 
fulted  imagination,  and  imagination  alone,  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions.     litre,  therefore,  we  have  nothing  to  hope 
but  from  the  facred  writings.    From  them  we  may 
expeft  hillorical  information,  not  to  be  obtained  from 
any  other  fource.     What  they  communicate  i«  com- 
municated on  divine  authority  ;  and  it  is  only  on  fuch 
authority  we  can  receive  any  accounts  concerning  the 
creation.  ^ 

A  few  hints  in  the  book  of  Job,  afford  the  earlieft  Hints  am- 
infonnation  to  be  found  in  the  fcriptures  concerning '^'^'""'"g  the 
the  creation  of  the  world.    "  Where  waft  thou  when  ^hf^Lokof 
I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  when  the  morning  job. 
liars  fang  together,  and  all  the  fons  of  God  fhouted 
for  joy*  ?"  "Behold,  he  put  no  trull  in  hisiervants,  and  ,  qj^ 
his  angels  he  charged  \A\X\  folly  f."      And  unto  man,  xxxvii?" 
(or  to  Adam),  he  faid.  Behold,  the  fear  of  tlie  Lord  ver.  4  &  7. 
is  wifdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  undtrllanding|,"  t  Ch.  iv. 
Thefe  paffages  rather  hint  at  than  relate  fadls.    But  rch^xxv'" 
it  has  been  inferred  from  them,  that  there  were  flars  ver.  2^^^'"' 
in  the  firmament,  and  angels  in  heaven,  before  the  for- 
mation of  our  globe ;  that  angels  as  well  as  man  have 
fallen  j  and  that  other  injunftions,  befides  that  of  ab- 
llaining  from  the  forbidden  fruit,  were  laid  on  Adam 
when  he  was  firfl  placed  in  Paradife  ||.    If  the  inter-  ,  ,  , 
pretation  be  admitted  as  jufl,  the  fii-fl  of  thefe  fads  L^-f 
may  be  conhdered  as  forinmg,  as  it  were,  a  pomt  with  L26I.  I. 
which  our  knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  Deity  com- 
mences :  the  period  of  time  at  which  the  ftcond  event 
took  place  is  not  fpecified  ;  and  the  precept  to  Adam 
mutt  no  doubt  have  been  uttered  after  he  was  fermed 
and  infpired  with  intelligence.    Yet  with  regard  to  the 
firft  of  the  above  quotations  from  the  book  of  Job,  the 
only  one  that  is  of  importance  to  us  at  prefent,  it  muil 
be  acknowledged,  that  it  has  been  difi^rently  under- 
flood.    The  morning  flars  might  fing  together,  and 
the  fons  of  God  fhout  for  joy,  on  account  both  of 
their  own  creation  and  of  the  creation  of  the  earth  at 
one  time ;  and  yet  Job,  hav,ing  been  himfelf  made  a 
confcious  being  at  a  much  later  period,  not  be  able  to 
tell  where  he  was  at  that  era  of  exulting  gratitude  and 
congratulation. 

Mofes  relates,  tJiat*  "  in  the  begining  God  created  m,  fa^c a- 
the  heavens  and  the  earth.    And  the  earth  (continues  count  of"' 
he)  was  without  form  and  void;  and  darknefs  was^f^ecrc- 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep  :  and  the  fpirit  of  God  mo-  f . 
vcd  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.    And  God  faid.  Let '  ^° 
there  be  light  ;  and  there  was  light.    And  God  faw 
the  light,  that  it  was  good  :  and  God  divided  the 
light  from  the  darknefs.  And  God  called  the  light  day, 
and  the  darknefs  he  called  night :  and  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  firft  day."  During  five  fucceed^ 
ing  days  the  work  of  creation  was  carried  on.  Oa 
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Creation,  the  fecond  day,  a  firmament  was  made  to  feparatc  tiie 
'~'"~V~~'  waters,  and  that  firmamcHt  called  heaven  :  on  the  third 
day,  the  waters  were  coUeCled  into  feas,  and  the  laud 
from  whicii  the  waters  retired  caufed  to  produce  grafs 
and  trees  and  other  plants  :  on  the  fourth  day,  lights 
were  made  to  appear  in  the  firmament  ;  -to  enhghteu 
the  earth,  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night,  and  to 
diftinguifli  time  into  feafons  and  years :  on  the  filth 
day,  the  feas  were  peopled  with  whales  and  other  fiihes, 
and  the  air  with  fowls  :  on  the  fixth  day,  the  earth  was 
furnifhed  with  reptiles  and  quadrupeds  of  all  kinds  ; 
and  on  the  fame  day,  the  firft,  human  pair,  the  proge- 
nitors of  all  the  human  race,  were  created  in  God's 
g        own  image. 
DifTicu'ties      Some  difficuhles  occur  in  comparing  this  account  of 
cccvrriiig    the  creation  with  the  laws  which  appear  at  preient  to 
ill  theab.  ve  the  fyftem  of  nature.   We  tind  it  hard  to  con- 

Etcouat  ^^^^^^  j^^^  ^j^^  earth,  while  yet  a  Granger  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  fun,  could  experience  the  vicilTitude  of  day 
and  night  ;  and  are  aflonilhed  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  trees  and  herbage  firll  overfpread  its  furface. 
-The  condition  of  matter  when  the  earth  was  without 
form  and  void,  and  the  operation  of  the  fpirit  of  God 
on  the  face  of  the  waters,  are  equally  myllerious. 
•Attera-Jtsto  Some  ingenious  men  have  eagerly  laboured  to  re- 
folve  thofe  move  thefe  difficulties.  Amwig  thefe  is  Dr  Burnet, 
ilifficultie^  whofe  theory  of  the  earth  has  now  been  long  confider- 
J?'"^^^"'"'^"'^ed  as  fanciful  and  ill-founded.  He  fuppofes  all  the 
celeftial  bodies,  even  the  fun  and  all  the  other  planets 
of  the  folar  fyllem,  to  have  exiiled  long  before  the 
earth.  The  chaos  on  which  the  fpirit  of  God  moved, 
confilled,  according  to  him,  of  the  firft  principles  from 
which  all  terrellrial  bcdiea  have  been  formed.  When 
thofe  laws  by  which  the  material  world  is  regulated 
firft  began  to  operate  on  the  mafs,  he  fuppofes  that 
its  groffer  and  lieavier  parts  would  fink  towards  the 
centre,  and  there  form  a  fohd  ball.  Around  this  fohd 
ball  two  fpecTCS  of  particles  would  ftill  float  together  in 
confufion.  Of  thefe  he  thinks  one,  being  more  vola- 
tile, would  by  degrees  make  its  efcape  from  the  other, 
would  leave  it  ftill  recumbent  on  the  folid  centre,  and 
fpread  around  it  in  an  atmofphere.  The  middle  ftra- 
tum  he  compofes  of  aqueous  and  wlcaginous  fluids ; 
and  he  makes  no  doubt,  that  after  the  air  had  made 
its  efcape,  the  levity  of  the  oleaginous  fluids  would 
enable  them  tt>  rife  above  the  aqueous,  and  dlfpofe 
themfelves  next  the  furface  of  the  liquid  mafs.  On 
them  he  fuppofes  the  impure  atmofphere  to  have  then 
depofited  a  quantity  of  terrene  particles,  fufficient  to 
form,  by  intermixture  with  the  oils,  a  thick  crufl:  of 
rich  earth  for  the  produ(9:ion  of  plants  and  herbage, 
and  to  afford  an  liabitation  to  animals.  This  delicate 
fhell  he  was  carefulj[not  to  furrow  with  feas  or  load  with 
mountains  ;  either,  of  thefe  wotild  have  reduced  all  to 
confufion.  Such  is  his  earth  ;  and  after  moulding  it 
with  fo  much  ingenuity,  and  into  fo  happy  a  form,  he 
contents- him  felf,  v/ithout  venturing  to  life  the  fame 
freedoms  with  the  remaining  part  of  Mofes's  account 
of  the  creation. 

01;'e*^i'  ns  ■    But  Mofes  affords  nothing  that  can  be  with  any 
sf*Dr  Bur*  propriety  ufed  in  the  foundation  of  fuch  a  theory  :  he 
ne;'?thcoiy.  tells  not  whether  the  chaos  confitted  of  thofe  terrene, 
and  aqueous,  and  oleaginous,  and  aerial  particles  which 
Dr  Burnet  finds  in  it  j  he  confines  not  the  feas  within 


a  cruft  of  earth ;  nor  does  he  inform  us  that  the  Creation.^ 
fccnery  of  nature  w-as  not  diverfified  by  hills  and  v^"*' 
vales.  Bcfides,  the  author  ©f  this  theory  has,  without 
any  evidence,  fuppofcd  matter  to  have  been  originally 
under  the  influence  of  laws  very  different  from  thofe  by 
which  it  is  at  prefent  regulated.  Oil,  indeed,  while 
fluid,  floats  above  water :  but  in  a  concrete  ftate,  it 
finks  in  water  like  other  folid  bodies.  If  reduced  in- 
to that  ftate  by  combination  with  terrene  matters,  fuf- 
ficient to  render  the  mixture  proper  for  the  nouriftiment 
and  produftion  of  vegetables  ;  its  fpecific  gravity  will 
be  ftill  greater,  and  it  will  confeqnently  fink  fo  much 
the  iooner.  How  a  concrete  fubftance,  confifting  of 
earth  and  oil,  could  float  on  water,  appears  an  inexpli- 
cable enigma.  But  we  need  not  here  take  farther, 
pains  in  combating  and  triumphing  over  this  theory,, 
which  has  long  fince  fallen  and  funk  to  its  grave.  n 

Mr  Whifton   treats  both  the  fcriptures  and  theMrWhi- 
laws  of  nature  with  greater  reverence.    Yet  he  cer- ^^''"'s  thco- 
tainly  involves  himfelf  in  no  trifling  difficulties  in  at-''^'- 
tempting  to  folve  thofe  which  Mofes  prefents.  He 
fuppofes  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars  to  be  all  more  an- 
cient than  the  earth.    The  chaos  from  which  the  earth 
was  formed,  he  reprefents  as  having  been  originally 
the  atmofphere  of  a  comet.    The  fix  days  of  the  crea- 
tion he  would  perfuade  us  to  believe  equal  to  fix  of 
our  years :  for  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  earth  did  not 
revolve  daily  round  its  axis,,  but  only  annually  round 
its  orbit,  till  after  the  fall  of  man. 

On  the  firft  day  or  year,  therefore,  the  more  pon^ 
derous  parts  of  the  chaos  were  according  to  this  theory 
conglomerated  into  an  orb  of  earth,  the  chinks  and  in- 
terftices  over  that  orb  filled  up  with  water,  and  the  ex- 
terior part  or  atmofphere  rarefied,  fo  as  to  admit  fome. 
faint  glimmering  of  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

On  the  fecond  day,  the  atmofphere  was  difi'ufed  to 
its  due  extent  around  the  earth,  and  reduced  to  a  de- 
gree of  rarity  and  purity  which  rendered  it  ftill  more 
iuitable  for  the  tranfmilfion  of  light ;  the  earth  was 
ftill  more  confolidated  ;  and  the  waters  being  almoil 
tntirtiy  excluded  from  the  interftices  which  they  be- 
fore occupied,  were  partly  fpread  over  the  furface  of. 
the  earth,  and  partly  raifed  in  vapour  into  the  atmo- 
fphere or  firmament. 

On  the,  third  day,  the  earth's  furface  became  fo  ir- 
regular, in  one  place  rifing  into  hills,  in  another  fink- 
ing into  vales,  as  to  caufe  the  waters,  which  were  be- 
fore equally  difi'ufed,  to  colled  into  feas  and  lakes, 
leaving  large  ti-afts  of  ground  unoccupied.  And  no 
faoner  was  a  part  of  the  earth's  furface  left  bare  by 
the  waters,  than  the  general  influence  of  the  fun  pro- 
duced on  it  a  rich  covering  of  herbage,  and  all  the 
different  fpecies  of  vegetables. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  earth  was  rendered  fubject 
to  the  regular  influence  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars. 

On  the  fifth  dav  or  year,  things  were  fo  far  advan- 
ced, that  fifiies  and  fow  ls  were  now  produced  from  the 
winters. 

On  the  fixth  day  was  the  earth  furnilTied  with  ani- 
mals ;  and  the  lord  of  all  the  other  animals,  man,  was 
now  created. 

Such  is  Mr"Whifton's  account  of  the  phenomena  of  oijje^ignj. 
the  Mofaic  creation.    But  he  Hkewife  affumes  much  to  Mr  Wlii-- 
more  than  can  be  I'eafoaably  granted.    The  atmo- icon's  thecK- 
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fpherc  of  a  cpmet  could  not  well  be  the  primitive  chaos; 
it  is  not  an  obfcure,  but  a  pellucid  fluid  ;  and  its  exterior 
ftrata,  if  of  the  fanrie  nature  with  the  matter  of  our  earth, 
muft  be  fcorified  by  its  near  approaches  to  the  fun. 
Had  the  earth  not  begun  to  move  round  its  axis  till 
after  the  work  of  creation  was  completed,  the  immo- 
derate degrees  of  heat  and  cold  which  its  different 
parts  would  have  alternately  felt,  would  in  all  probabi- 
lity have  proved  fatal  to  both  plants  and  animals. 
Even  the  moft  artful  interpretation  of  Mofes's  words 
cannot  reprefent  him  as  meaning  to  inform  us  that  the 
fun  and  moon  were  created  at  different  periods.  But 
philofophy  will  fcarce  permit  us  to  imagine  that  the 
moon  was  formed  befc  re  the  earth.  And  therefore 
we  cannot  upon  good  grounds  agree  with  Mr  Whifton, 
that  the  creation  of  the  earth  was  later  than  that  of 
the  othtfr  bodies  of  the  folar  fyflem. 

Among  others  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
theory  and  original  formation  of  the  earth,  and  the  changes  which 
objedtions.  it  has  undergone,  is  M.  de  Luc.  This  cofmologift,  like 
Mr  Whiflon,  thinks  that  the  days  of  the  creation  were 
much  longer  periods  of  time  than  our  prefent  days. 
He  feems  to  think  that  the  earth  had  exifled  long  be- 
fore the  Mof^ic  creation ;  but  began  at  that  era  to  ex- 
perience new  changes,  and  to  be  regulated  by  new 
laws  :  that  all  the  different  events  defcribed  by  Mofes 
in  his  hiflory  of  the  creation,  adlually  took  place  in  the 
order  in  which  he  relates  them  ;  but  that  Mofes's  days 
are  indefinite  fpaces  of  time,  which  mull  have  been 
very  long,  but  of  which  we  cannot  hope  to  afcertain 
the  precife  length.  Thefe  are  ingenious  conjeftures; 
but  they  do  not  appear  neceffaiy,  nor  are  they  juftified 
by  fadls.  For  a  fuller  and  more  clofe  invefiigation  of 
this  part  of  the  fubjeft,  we  muft  refer  to  the  article 
Earth  :  and  fhall  now  clofe  the  prefent  article  with  a 
fhort  explanation  of  what  appears  to  us  the  moft  na- 
tural way  of  underflandlng  Mofes's  account  of  the 
creation. 

It  has  been  conjeftiired  *,  with  great  probability, 
^Z''"'"^'''^* that  the  creation  of  which  Mofes  is  the  hiilorlan,  was 
■'■f'  -'' "neither  confined  to  the  earth  alone,  nor  extended  to 
the  whole  univerfe.  The  relation  which  all  the  pla- 
nets of  the  folar  fyftem  bear  to  the  fame  IHuu  inating 
body  countenances  the  conjefture,  that  they,  together 
with  the  luminary  by  which  they  are  enlightened,  were 
all  created  at  one  period  :  but  it  would  perhaps  be  to 
conceive  too  meanly  of  the  benevolence,  wifdom,  and 
aftlve  power  of  the  Deity  to  fuppofe  that  before  that 
period  thefe  had  never  been  exerted  in  any  work  of 
creation.  Yet  even  here  we  have  not  demonftrative 
evidence. 

On  the  fuppofitlon  that  the  whole  folar  fyflem  was 
created  at  once,  Which  has  at  leafl  the  merit  of  doing 
no  violence  to  the  narrative  of  Mofes,  the  creation  of 
the  fun  and  the  other  planets  may  be  underllood  to 
have  been  carried  on  at  the  fame  time  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  earth.  In  that  cafe,  even  in  the  courfe 
of  the  firtl  d^y,  though  not  longer  than  our  prefent 
davg,  thofe  bodies  might  be  reduced  to  fuch  order, 
and  their  relative  motions  fo  far  eflablifhed,  as  to  be- 
gin the  difi;in<ftion  between  light  and  darknefs,  day  and 
night. 

On  the  fecond  day,  we  may  naturally  underfland 
from  Mofes's  narrative,  tbat  the  atmofphtre  was  puri- 
fied, and  the  fpecific  gravities  of  aqueous  vapour  and 
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atmcfpheric  air  fo  adjufled,  as  to  render  the  latter  ca-  Creation 
pable  of  fiipporting  the  former.  Crebillon 

On  the  third  day  the  waters  were  firft  colleAed  into  * 
lakes  and  feas :  but  in  what  manner,  we  cannot  well 
dftcrmine.  Some  call  in-the  operation  of  earthquakes  j 
others  tell  us,  that  when  the  earth  was  firfl  formed, 
the  exterior  flrata  were,  at  different  parts  over  its  fur- 
face,  of  different  fpecilic  gravities;  and  that  the  more 
ponderous  parts  now  funk  nearer  the  common  centre, 
%vhilethe  hghter  parts  tliil  remaining  equally  remote  from 
it  as  before,  formed  iflands,  continents,  hills,  and  moun- 
tains. But  thefe  are  mere  fancies  ;  and  we  have  not 
fa£ls  to  offer  in  their  ftead.  On  the  latter  part  of  this 
day  vegetables  were  caufed  to  fpring  up  over  the  earth. 
Their  gtowth  mufl  have  been  much  more  rapid  than 
we  ever  behold  it  now :  but  by  what  particular  aft  of 
fupernatural  power  that  might  be  eifeiled,  we  fhould 
in  vain  inquire. 

On  th.e  fourth  day  the  fun,  moon, and  flars,were  made 
to  appear.  But  according  to  the  conjedure  which  we 
have  mentioned  as  plaufible,  though  without  afcribing 
to  it  the  evidence  of  certain  truth,  thofe  heavenly  bo- 
dies are  to  be  confidered  as  having  been  created  before 
this  day.  But  they  might  now  begin  to  exert  their 
full  influence  on  the  earth  in  the  fame  manner  as  they 
have  fince  continued  to  do. 

The  creation  of  the  inanimate  world  was  now  finifh- 
ed,  and  the  earth  prepared  for  the  reception  of  ani- 
mals. On  the  fifth  day,  therefore,  were  the  living 
inhabitants  of  the  air  and  the  waters  created. 

On  the  fjxth  day  the  inferior  animals  inhabiting  the 
earth  were  firtl  created;  and  after  that,  the  whole  work 
was  crowned  by  the  creation  of  a  male  and  a  tenfialc 
of  the  human  fpecies.  To  the  account  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  animals,  nothing  certain  can  be  added  in 
explanation  of  Mofes's  narrative.  No  more  but  one 
pair  of  the  human  fpecies  were  at  firfl  created  :  the 
fame  economy  might  poffibly  be  obfcrved  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  inferior  animals. 

CREBILLON  (Profper  Joliot  de),  a  French  wri- 
ter of  tragedy,  and  ufually  ranked  after  Corneille  and 
Racine,  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1674.  He  was  origi- 
nally deftined  to  the  profeffion  of  the  law,  and  placed 
at  Paris  with  that  view  ;  but  the  irnpetuofity  of  his 
paflions  rendering  him  unfit  for  bufihel's,  he  was  ur- 
ged by  fome  friends,  who  difcerned  very  well  his  na- 
tural turn,  to  attempt  dramatic  Compofitions.  He 
complied,  but  not  till  after  many  refufals  ;  and  gave 
at  length  a  tragedy,  which  met  with  great  fuc- 
cefs.  He  then  marched  on  in  the  career  he  had  be- 
gun, but  war,  checked  by  a  fit  of  love  for  an  apothe- 
cary's daughter  ;  v/hich  fit  of  love  ended  in  marriage. 
His  father,  doubly  enraged  at  his  fon  for  thus  furren- 
dering  himfelf  to  the  two  demons  of  Love  and  Poetry, 
dilinherited  him  ;  but  falling  lick  fome  years  after,  in 
1707,  he  re-eftabliflied  him  in  all  his  rights,  and  died. 
Crebillon  was,  however,  httle  better  for  his  acquifi- 
tions,  the  greatefl  part  being  probably  wafted  before 
they  came  ;  and  thus,  though  high  in  fame  and  at  the 
prime  of  life,  he  ilill  continued  poor.  He  lofl  his  wife 
in  171 1,  and  fortune  long  frowned  upon  him,  till  at 
lall  he  obtained  a  place  in  the  French  academy,  and 
the  employment  of  cenfbr  of  the  police.  He  was  af- 
terwards in  good  circumflances,  and  happy  to  the  end 
of  hi^  life,  which  was  a  very  long  one  ;  for  he  did  not 
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die  till  1762,  aged  88.  He  was  much  regretted  and 
lamented,  as  old  as  he  was  ;  being  a  very  worthy  man, 
and  of  many  and  great  virtues.  He  was  of  a  tem- 
perament extremely  robuft,  without  which  he  could 
not  have  held  out  fo  long ;  for  he  eat  prodigiouHy, 
and  continued  to  the  laft  fo  to  do.  He  flept  Httle, 
and  lay  as  hard  as  if  upon  the  floor ;  not  from  any 
pious  principle  of  mortifying,  but  becaufe  he  liked  it. 
He  was  always  furrgunded  with  about  30  dogs  and 
cats  ;  and  ufed  to  fmoak  a  good  deal  of  tobacco,  to 
keep  his  room  fweet  againft  their  exhalations.  When- 
ever he  was  111,  he  ufed  to  manage  himfelf  according 
to  his  own  fancy  and  feelings  ;  for  he  always  made  a 
jelt  of  pbyfic  and  phyficians.  He  was  a  dealer  in 
bons  mots.  Being  aflced  one  day  in  full  company,  which 
of  his  works  he  thought  the  beft  ?  "  I  don't  know 
(fays  he)  which  is  my  beft  produdllon  ;  but  this  (point- 
ing to  his  fon)  is  certainly  my  worft." 

CRECY,  Crescv,  or  Cressy.    See  Cressy. 

CREDENTIALS,  letters  of  recommendation  and 
power,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  given  to  arabafladors  or 
public  minifters,  by  the  prince  or  ftate  that  fends  them 
to  foreign  courts. 

CREDIBILITY,  a  fpecies  of  evidence,  lefs  Indeed 
than  abfolute  certainty  or  demonftration,  but  greater 
than  mere  poflibility  :  it  is  nearly  allied  to  probability, 
and  feems  to  be  a  mean  between  poflibility  and  de- 
monftration. 

CREDIT,  In  commerce,  a  matual  trull  or  loan  of 
merchandife  or  money,  on  the  reputation  of  the  pro- 
bity and  folvability  of  a  dealer. 

Credit  is  either  public  or  private.  Every  trader 
ought  to  have  fome  eftate,  ilock,  or  portion  of  bis 
own,  fufficient  to  carry  on  the  traffic  he  is  engaged  in: 
they  fhould  alfo  keep  their  dealings  within  the  extent 
of  their  capital,  fo  that  no  difappointment  in  their  re- 
turns may  incapacitate  them  from  fupporting  their  cre- 
dit. Yet  traders  of  worth  and  judgment  may  fome- 
times  lie  under  the  neceflity  of  borrowing  money  for 
carrying  on  their  bufinefs  to  the  beft  advantage  ;  but 
then  the  borrower  ought  to  be  fo  jull  to  his  own  re- 
putation and  to  his  creditors,  as  to  be  well  affured  that 
he  has  fuflicient  effefts  within  his  power  to  pay  off  his 
obligations  in  due  time.  But  if  a  trader  fhould  bor- 
row money  to  the  extent  of  his  credit,  and  launch  out 
into  trade  fo  as  to  employ  it  with  the  fame  freedom  as 
if  it  was  his  own  proper  Ilock,  fuch  a  way  of  mannge- 
ment  is  very  precarious,  and  may  be  attended  with 
dangerous  confequences.  Merchants  ought  never  to 
purchafe  their  goods  for  exportation  upon  long  credit, 
with  intent  to  difcharge  the  debt  by  the  return  of  the 
fame  goods;  for  this  has  an  injurious  influence  on  trade 
feveral  ways  :  and  if  any  merchaut  has  occafion  to 
make  ufe  of  his  credit,  it  fhould  always  be  for  the 
borrovi^ing  of  money,  but  never  for  the  buying  of 
goods  ;  Hor  is  the  large  credit  given  to  wholefale  tra- 
ders a  prudential  or  julliiiable  pratlice  in  trade. 

The  public  credit  of  a  nation  is  faid  to  run  high 
when  the  commodities  of  that  nation  find  a  i"eady  vent, 
are  fold  at  a  good  price,  and  when  dealers  may  be  fa fe- 
ly  trufled  with  them  :  alfo  when  lands  and  houfes  find 
ready  purchafers  ;  when  money  is  to  be  borrowed  at 
a  low  interefl  ;  when  people  thifik  it  fafe  and  advan- 
tageous to  venture  large  ftocks  in  trade;  and  when  notes, 
mortgages,  Sec.  will  pafs  for  money. 
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Letters  of  Credit,  are  thofe  given  to  pcrfons  in 
whom  a  merchant,  &c.  can  trull,  to  take  money  of 
his  correfpondent  abroad,  in  cafe  he  happens  to  need 
it. 

Credit  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  currency  which  papers 
or  bills  have  in  the  public  or  ^  among  dealers.  In  this 
fenfe  credit  is  faid  to  rife,  when,  in  negociating  the 
fhares  of  the  company,  they  are  received  and  fold  at 
prices  above  par,  or  the  flandard  of  their  firfl  crea- 
tion. Difcredit  is  oppofed  to  credit,  and  is  ufed  where 
money,  bills,  &c.  fall  htlovf  par. 

Credit  was  alfo  anciently  a  right  which  lords  had 
over  their  vaffals  ;  conhfting  in  this,  that  during  a  cer- 
tain time  they  might  oblige  them  to  lend  them  mo- 
ney. In  this  fenfe,  the  Duke  of  Britanny  had  credit 
during  fifteen  days  on  his  own  fubjefts,  and  thofe  of 
the  biihop  of  Nantes ;  and  the  biiliop  had  the  fame 
credit  or  right  among  his  fubjedls  and  thofe  of  that 
'prince. 

CREDITON,  a  market-town  in  Devonfliire,  con- 
fiderable  for  a  good  woollen  inanufaiclory  :  it  is  fitua- 
ted  about  9  miles  north-wefl  of  Exeter,  in  W.  Long. 
3.  50.  and  N.  Lat.  50.  50. 

CREDITOR,  a  perfon  to  whom  any  fum  of  mo- 
ney is  due,  either  by  obligation,  promife,  or  other- 
wife.    See  Debt. 

CREDULITY  denotes  a  weaknefs  of  mind,  by 
I'eafon  of  which  a  perfon  yields  his  aifent  to  propofi- 
tions  or  fadls,  before  he  has  confidered  their  evi- 
dence. 

CREECH  (Thomas),  eminent  for  his  tranflatlons 
of  ancient  authors  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  was  fon  of 
Thomas  Creech,  and  born  near  Shei borne  in  Dorfet- 
fhire  in  1659.  He  was  educated  in  grammar  learning 
under  Mr  Curganven  of  Sherborne,  to  whom  he  after- 
wards dedicated  a  tranflation  of  one  of  Theocritus's 
Idylliums  ;  and  entered  a  commoner  of  Wadham  col- 
lege in  Oxford  in  1675.  Wood  tells  us  that  his  father 
was  a  gentleman  ;  but  Giles  Jacob  fays,  in  his  Lives 
and  charafters  of  Enghfh  Poets,  that  his  parents  cir- 
cumftances  not  being  fufficient  to  afford  him  a  liberal 
education,  his  difpofition  and  capacity  ,  for  learning, 
raifed  him  up  a  patron  in  Colonel  Strangeways,  whofe 
generofity  fupplied  that  defeft.  Be  that  as  it  will,. 
Creech  dillinguiflied  himfelf  much,  and  was  account- 
ed a  good  philofopher  and  poet,  and  a  diligent  ftudent. 
June  13.  1683  he  took  the  degree«of  mailer  of  arts, 
and  not  long  after  was  eledled  probationer  fellow  of  All- 
fouls  college  ;  to  which,  Jacob  obferves,  the  great  repu- 
tation acquired  by  his  tranflation  of  Lucretius  recom- 
mended him.  Wood  tells  us,  that  upon  this  occalion 
he  gave  fingvdar  proofs  of  his  clafTical  learning  and 
philofophy  before  his  examiners.  He  alfo  took  the 
degree  of  B.  D.  on  the  i8th  of  March  1696.  He 
now  began  to  be  well  knovsai  by  the  works  he  publiih- 
ed  ;  but  Father  Niceron  obferves,  that  they  were  o£ 
no  great  advantage  to  his  tbrtune,  fmce  his  circumllan- 
ces  were  always  indifferent.  In  1699,  having  taken- 
holy  orders,  he  was  prefented  by  his  college  to  the  li- 
ving of  Welvvyn  in  Hertfurdfhire ;  but  this  he  had- 
not  Jong  enjoyed  before  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  hfe. 
The  motives  of  this  fatal  cataftrophe  have  been  vari- 
oufly  rej-trefented.  The  author  of  the  Noirvelks  de  la 
Republique  des  Lettres  informs  us,  that  in  the  year  1  70O' 
Mr  Creech  fell  in  love  ■with  a  woman  who  treated  him* 
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Cr^cd     V,  itri  gvcat  negleft,  tliougli  flie  was  complaifant  enough 
!!        to  feveral  others.    This  aftront  he  could  not  bear,  and 

ll!!^!!!  rcfoh'cd  not  to  fnrvivc  it.  Whereupon  he  fhut  himfelf 
up  in  his  ftudy,  where  lie  hanged  himfdf  about  the 
end  of  June  1700,  and  was  found  in  that  elrcumftancc 
three  days  after.  The  Poetical  Regifter  fays  nothing 
of  the  particular  manner  of  his  death,  but  orly  that 
he  unfortunately  made  away  with  himfelf  in  the  year 
1 701 ;  and  afcribes  this  fatal  cataftrophe  of  Mr  Creech's 
life  to  the  morofenefs  of  his  temper,  which  made  him 
lefs  etteemed  than  his  great  merit  deferved,  and  enga- 
ged him  in  frequent  animofitles  and  difputes  upon  that 
account.  But  from  an  original  letter  of  Arthur  Char- 
lett,  preferved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  it  has  lately 
been  difcovered,  that  this  unhappy  event  was  owing 
to  a  very  different  caufe.  There  was  a  fellow  colle* 
gian  of  whom  Creech  frequently  borrowed  money  ; 
buc  repeating  his  applications  too  often,  he  met  one 
day  with  fuch  a  cold  reception,  that  he  retired  in  a 
fit  of  gloomy  difguft,  and  in  three  days  was  found 
hanging  in  his  ftudy.  Creech's  principal  performances 
are,  1.  A  Tranflation  of  Lucretius.  2.  A  Tranfla- 
tion  of  Horace  ;  in  which,  however,  he  .has  omitted 
fome  few  odes.  3.  The  Idylliums  of  Theocritus,  wath 
Rapin's  Difcourfe  of  Paftorals.  4.  A  Tranflation  of 
Manilius's  Aftronomicon.  Befides  tranflations  of  fe- 
veral parts  of  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Plutarch ;  printed  in 
different  colle6lions. 

CREED,  a  brief  fummary  of  the  articles  of  a  Chri- 
ftlan's  belief. 

The  moft  ancient  form  of  creeds  is  that  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  the  apoftolic  creed  :  befides  this, 
there  are  feveral  other  ancient  form?  and  fcattered 
remains  of  creeds  to  be  met  with  in  th.e  primitive  re- 
cords of  the  church.  The  firft  is  the  form  of  apofto- 
lical  doftrinc,  coUefted  by  Origen  ;  the  fecond  is  a 
fragment  of  a  creed  preferved  by  TertuUian  ;  the  third 
remains  of  a  creed  is  in  the  works  of  Cyprian  ;  the 
fourth,  a  creed  compofed  by  Gregory  Thaumaturgus, 
for  the  ufe  of  bis  own  church  ;  the  fifth,  the  creed  of 
Luclan  the  martyr  ;  the  fixth,  the  creed  of  the  apofto- 
lical  confLitutions.  Befides  thefe  fca'ctered  remains  of 
the  ancient  creeds,  there  a're  extant  fome  perfeft  forms, 
as  thofe  of  Jerufalem,  Cefarea,  Antioch,  &c. 

The  mofl  univerfal  creeds  are,  the  Apostolical, 
the  Athanasian,  and  theNicENE  creeds.  See  thefe 
articles. 

Thefe  three  creeds  are  ufed  in  the  public  offices  of 
the  church  of  England  ;  and  fubicription  to  them  is 
required  of  the  clergy,  and  of  diffcnting  teachers  pro- 
perly qualified  by  the  toleration  aft,  as  the  eighth..ar- 
ticlc  declares  that  they  may  be  proved  by  the  furefl 
telHmonies  of  fcripture. 

CREEK,  a  part  of  a  haven,  where  any  tiling  is 
landed  from  the  fea.  So  many  landing-places  as  there 
are  In  a  harbour  or  port,  fo  many  creeks  there  are. 
It  is  alfo  faid  to  be  a  Ihore  or  bank  whereon  the  water 
beats,  running  in  a  fmall  channel  from  any  part  of  the 
fea  ;  frsm  the  Latin  crepido.  This  word  is  ufed  in  the 
flat.  4  Hen.  IV.  c.  20.  and  5  Eliz.  c.  5. 

CREENGLES.    See  Cringle. 

CREEPER,  in  ornithology.    See  Certhia. 

Creeper,  in  naval  affairs,  an  inftrument  of  iron 
.  refembling  a  grappling,  having  a JJjanl',  and  four  hooks 
or  claws.    It  is  ufed  to  throw  into  the  bottom  of  any 
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river  or  harbour,  v.'Ith  a  rope  frulened  to  it,  to  hook  Crellks. 
and  draw  up  any  thing  from  the  bottom  which  may  II 
have  been  loft.    See  Plate  CL.  Cre.  r, 

CRELLIUS  (John),  a  famous  Socinfan,  born  in  '  * 
1590,  in  a  village  near  Noremberg.  In  16  (2  he  went 
into  Poland,  where  the  Unitarians  had  a  fchool,  in 
which  he  became  profefTor  of  divinity,  and  minifter 
at  Crackow,  where  he  died  in  1632,  aged  42.  He 
was  the  author,  i.  Of  a  famous  Treatife  againft  the 
Myftery  of  the  Trinity  ;  2.  Commentaries  on  a  part 
of  the  New  Teftament  ;  and  other  works.  All  of 
them  are  fcarce. 

CREMA,  a  city  and  bifhop's  fee  of  Italy,  capital  of 
a  diftricl  of  the  Milanefe,  called  from  it  Crentafco :  it 
ftand?  almoft  in  the  middle  between  Milan  and  Man'- 
tua,  in  E.  Long.  to.  15.  and  N.  Lat.  45.  20. 

CREMASTER,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  a  mufcle 
of  the  tefticle,  of  wirich  there  is  one  on  each  fide.  See 
Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufdes. 

CREMATION  isfomctimes  ufed  for  burning,  par- 
ticularly when  applied  to  the  ancient  cuftom  of  burn- 
ing  the  dead.  This  cuftom  is  well  known  to  have 
prevailed  among  moft  eaftern  nations,  and  continued 
with  their  defcendants  after  they  had  peopled  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe.  lience  we  find  it  prevailing- 
in  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  Britain,  Germany,  Sweden'', 
Norway,  and  Denmark,  till  Chriitianity  abolilhed  it. 

CREMONA  (anc.  geog.),  a  Roman  colony,  with 
municipal  rights,  fettled  beyond  the  Po,  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Addua,  on  the  report  of  Hannibal's 
march  into  Italy  (Polybius)  :  a  town  at  this  day  ft  ill 
maintaining  its  name  and  flourifhing  ftate.  It  was  an 
opulent  and  mercantile  city  ;  but  fuffered  greatly  in 
the  civil  wars  of  Auguftus  (Virgil).  In  the  war  with 
ViteUIus,  it  was  deftroyed  by  the  partizans  of  Vefpa- 
ficui;  but  was  foon  after  rebuilt  by  the  munificence  of 
the  citizens  and  exhortations  of  Vefpafian,  (Tacitus). 
Now  capital  of  the  Cremonefe,  in  the  duchy  of  Mi- 
lan.   E.  Long.  10.  30.  Lat.  45. 

CRENATED,  in  botany.  See  Botany-Zwc/^^;. 

CRENELLE,  or  Imbattled,  in  heraldry, is  ufed 
when  any  honourable  ordinary  is  drawn,  like  the  bat- 
tlements on  a  wall  to  defend  men  from  the  enemies 
fliot.  This  attribute  belongs  to  the  arms  of  fuch  as 
have  defended  caftles  for  their  prince  or  coiwitry,  or 
of  fuch  as  are  f)<illed  in  architefture. 

CRENOPHYLAX,  in  antiquity,  a  maglftrate  of 
Athens,  who  had  the  infpeftion  of  fountains. 

CREODIBA,  in  the  cuftoms  of  the  middle  age,  a 
robbery  and  murder  committed  in  a  wood,  where  the 
body  of  the  perfon  killed  was  burnt  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  difcovery  of  the  crime.  The  word,  fays 
Wendelinus,  is  compounded  of  cruy  and  dlvcn,  that 
is,  "  wood-robbers." 

CREOLES,  a  name  given  to  the  families  defcend- 
ed  from  the  Spaniards  who  firft  fettled  at  Mexico  in 
America.  Thefe  are  much  more  numerous  than  the 
Spaniards  properly  fo  called,  and  the  Mulattoes,  which 
two  other  fpecies  of  inhabitants  tliey  diftinguifh  ;  and 
are  excluded  from  c.ll  confiderable  employments. 

CREON,  king  of  Corinth,  was  fon  of  Syfiphus. 
He  promifed  his  daughter  Glauce  to  Jafon,  who  had 
repudiated  Medea.  To  revenge  the  fuccefs  of  her  rival, 
Medea  fent  her  for  a  prefcntagown  covered  with  poi- 
fon.  Glauce  put  it  on,  and  wus  feized  withfuddenpaine. 
4  Her 
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Her  body  took  fire,  and  fhe  cxplrcid  in  the  greatcft  tor- 
ments. The  houfe  alfo  was  confumed  by  the  fire, 
and  Creon  and  his  family  (hared  Glauce's  fate. 

Creon,  fon  of  Menoetius,  was  father  to  Jocafta, 
the  wife  and  mother  of  Oedipus.  At  the  death  of 
Lalus,  wlio  had  married  Jocafta,  Creon  afcended  the 
vacant  throne  of  Thebes.  As  the  ravages  of  the 
Sphynx  were  intolerable,  Creon  offered  his  crown  and 
daughter  in  marriage  to  him  who  could  explain  the 
enigmas  which  the  monfter  propofed.  Oedipus  was 
happy  in  his  cxplan;itions,  and  he  afcended  the  throne 
of  Thtbes  and  marritd  Jocafta  without  knowing  that 
file  was  his  mother,  and  by  her  he  had  two  fons,  Foly- 
n ices  and  Eteocles.  Thefe  two  fons  mutually  agreed 
after,  their  father's  death  to  reign  in  the  kingdom  each 
a  year  alternately.  Eteocles  firft  afcended  the  throne 
by  right  of  feniority  ;  but  when  he  was  once  in  power 
he  refufed.  to  refign  at  the  appointed  time,  and  his 
brother  led  againft  him  an  army  of  Argivesto  fupport 
his  right.  The  war  was  decided  by  a  fingle  combat 
between  the  two  brothers.  They  both  killed  one  ano- 
ther, and  Creon  afcended  the  thron*  till  Leodamus 
the  fon  of  Eteocles  ftiould  be  of  a  fufficient  age  to  af- 
fume  the  reins  of  government.  In  his  regal  capacity 
he  commanded  that  the  Argives,  and  more  particular- 
ly Polynicep,  who  was  the  caufe  of  all  the  bloodftied, 
fhould  remain  unburied.  If  this  was  in  any  manner 
difobcyed,  the  ofFenders  were  to  be  buried  alive.  An- 
tigone the  fifter  of  Polynices  tranfgreffed,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly puniHied.  Hjemon  the  fon  of  Creon,  who 
was  paffionately  fond  of  Antigone,  killed  himfelf  on 
her  grave,  when  his  father  refufed  to  grant  her  par- 
don. Creon  was  afterwards  killed  by  Thefeu§,  who 
had  made  war  with  him  becaufe  he  refufed  burial  to 
the  Argives. 

CREPANCE,  in  the  manege,  a  chop  or  cratch  in 
a  horfe's  leg,  given  by  the  fpunges  of  the  fhoes  of  one 
of  the  hinder  feet  croffing  and  ftriking  againft  the  o- 
ther  hinder  foot.  This  cratch  degenerates  into  an 
nicer. 

CREPIDiF.,  among  the  Romans,  a  kind  of  flip- 
pers or  fhoes,  which  were  always  worn  with  the  gal- 
lium, as  the  calcei  were  with  the  toga. 

CREPIS,  HAWK-WEED  :  A  genus  of  the  polygamia 
fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
49th  order,  Compojit^.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ;  the 
calyx  calyculated  with  deciduous  fcales ;  the  pappus 
feathery  and  ftalked.  There  are  14  fpecies,  moil  of 
them  herbaceous  annuals,  rifing  to  the  height  of  a 
foot  or  a  foot  and  an  half ;  and  having  their  branches 
terminated  by  ligulated  compound  red  and  yellow 
flowers.  Thefe  are  very  large,  and  confift  of  many 
flat  florets  fpread  over  one  another  imbricatim,  and 
when  fully  blown  appear  as  if  radiated.  They  aie 
very  confpicuous  and  beautiful  :  and  appear  in  June, 
Tuly,  and  Auguft.  They  are  fucceeded  by  plenty  of 
feed,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter  on  the  ground, 
will  produce  a  number  of  young  plants  without  fur- 
ther trouble. 

CREPITATION,  that  noife  which  fome  faks 
make  over  tht  fire  in  calcination,  called  alfo  detona- 
tion. 

Crepitation  is  alfo  ufed  in  furgery,  for  the  nolfe 
made  by  the  ends  or  pieces  of  bones,  when  the  fur- 
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geon  moves  a  limb  to  afTurc  himfelf  by  his  ear  of  the  Cr^punifik 


exiftence  of  a  frafture. 

CREPUNDIA,  in  antiquity,  a  term  ufed  to  ex- i 
prefs  fuch  things  as  were  expofed  along  with  children, 
as  rings,  jewels,  &c.  ferving  as  tokens  whereby  they 
afterwards  might  be  known. 

CREPUSCULUM,  in  aftronomy,  twilight;  the 
time  from  the  firft  dawn  or  appearance  of  the  morn- 
ing to  the  rifing  of  the  fun  ;  and  again,  between  the 
fetting  of  the  fun  and  the  laft  remains  of  day. 

Paplas  derives  the  word  from  creperm  ;  which,  he 
fays,  anciently  fignilied  uncertain,  doubtful^  q.  d.  a  du-- 
hious  light.  The  crepufculum  is  ufually  computed  to 
begin  and  end  when  the  Am  is  about  i  B  degrees  below 
the  horizon;  for  then  the  ftars  of  the  fixth  magnitude 
difappear  in  the  morning,  and  appear  in  the  evening. 
It  is  of  longer  duration  in  the  folftices  than  in  the  e- 
quinoxes,  and  longer  in  an  obHque  than  in  a  right 
fphere. 

The  crepufcula  are  occafioned  by  the  fun's  rays  re- 
frafted  in  our  atmofphere,  and  reflefted  from  the  par- 
ticles thereof  to  the  eye.    See  Tvvri light. 

CRESCENT,  the  new  moon,  which,  as  it  begins 
to  recede  from  the  fun,  fhows  a  little  rim  of  light, 
terminating  in  points  or  horns,  which  are  ftill  in- 
creafing  till  it  become  full  and  round  in  the  oppo- 
fition.    The  word  is  formed  from  crefco,  *'  I  grow." 

The  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fame  figure  of  the 
moon  in  its  wane  or  decreafe,  but  improperly;  be- 
caufe the  points  or  horns  are  then  turned  towards 
the  weft,  whereas  they  look  to  the  eait  in  the  juil 
crefcent. 

Crescent,  in  heraldry,  is  a  bearing  in  form  of  a 
half  moon.  The  Ottomans  bear  finople,  a  crefcent 
montant,  argent.' 

The  crefcent  is  frequently  ufed  as  a  difference  in 
coat-armour,  to  diftlnguifli  it  for  that  of  a  fecond  bro- 
ther or  junior  family. 

The  figure  of  the  crefcent  is  the  Turklfh  fymbol ; 
or  rather  is  that  of  the  city  Byzantium,  which  bore 
this  device  from  all  antiquity ;  as  appears  from  medals 
ftruck  in  honour  of  Auguftus,  Trajan,  &c. 

The  crefcent  is  fometlmcs  montant,  i.  e.  its  points 
look  towards  the  top  of  the  chief,  which  is  its  molt 
ordinary  reprefentation  ;  whence  fome  contend,  that, 
the  crefcent,  abfolutely  fo  called,  implies  that  fi- 
tuation  ;  though  other  authors  blazon  it  montant, 
when  the  horns  are  towards  the  dexter-fide  of  the 
efcutcheon,  in  which  pofition  others  call  it  incroiffant. 

Crefcents  are  faid  to  be  adi>/fed,  when  their  backs 
or  thickeft  parts  are  turned  towards  each  other;  their 
points  looking  to  the  fides  of  the  fhield.  Crefcent  in- 
verted, is  that  w^hofe  points  look  towards  the  bottom : 
turned  crefcents,  are  placed  like  thofe  adoffed  ;  the  dif- 
ference is,  that  all  their  points  look  to  the  dexter-fide' 
of  the  fhield  :  conturned  crefcents,  on  the  contrary,  look 
to  the  finifter  fide  :  affronted  or  appointed  crefcents,  arc 
contrary  to  the  adoffed,  the  points  looking  toward* 
each  other. 

Crescent  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  military  order,  in- 
ftituted  by  Renatus  of  Anjou,  King  of  Si'cily,  &c.  in 
1448  ;  fo  called  from  the  badge  or  fymbol  thereof,  a 
crefcent  of  gold  enamelled.  What  gave  occafion  to 
this  eftabhfhment  was,  that  Renatus  took  for  his  de 
vice  a  crefcent,  with  the  word  kz,  "praife,"  which,  in 
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Crcfcentia,  the  llyle  of  rebus,  makes  loz  in  crefcent,  q.  d.  ly  ad- 
vancing in  virlue,  one  merits  praife. 

CRESCENTIA,the  calabash-tree:  A  genus  of 
the  angiofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  tlie  natur  d  rnethod  ranking 
under  the  25th  order,  PuUiimtiea.  The  calyx  is  bipar- 
tite and  equal ;  the  corolla  gibbous  ;  the  beriy  pedi- 
cellatcd  or  llalked,  unilocular,  and  polyfpermousj  the 
feeds  bilocular.    There  are  two  fpccies. 

I.  The'cujete,  with  oblong  narrow  leaves  and  a 
large  oval  fruit,  is  a  native  of  Jamaica  and  the  Lee- 
ward Id  inds.  It  hath  a  thick  trunk  covered  with  a 
whitifli  balk,  which  rifes  from  20  to  30  feet  high, 
and  at  the  top  divides  into  many  branches,  forming  a 
large  and  regular  head,  garniflied  with  leaves,  which 
come  out  irregularly,  fometimcs  fingle  ;  at  other  times 
many  arife  out  of  the  fame  km:^  :  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced from  the  fides  of  the  large  brajiches,  and  fome- 
times  from  the  trunk,  ftanding  upon  long  footftalks. 
They  have  but  one  petal,  which  is  irregular  ;  and  they 
are  of  a  greenifh  yellow  colour,  ftriped  and  fpotted 
with  brown.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  very  large  fruit, 
generally  fpherical,  fometimes  oval ;  and  at  other  times 
they  have  a  contracted  neck  like  a  bottle  ;  and  are  fo 
large,  that  when  the  pulp  and  feeds  are  cleaned  out, 
the  Ihells  will  contain  three  pints  or  two  quarts  of  li- 
quid. The  fruit  is  covered  externally  with  a  thin  flcin 
of  a  greenifh-yellow  colour  when  ripe.  When  this  is. 
peeled  off,  there  appears  a  hard  ligneous  (hell,  inclo- 
fing  a  pale  yellowifli  foft  pulp  of  a  tart  unfavoui-y  fla- 
vour, furroundtng  a  great  number  of  flat  heart-fliaped 
feeds.  2.  The  latifolia,  or  broad-leaved  calabafh,  fel- 
dom  rifes  more  than  15  or  20  feet  high,  with  an  up- 
right trunk,  covered  with  a  white  fmooth  bark,  fend- 
ing out  many  lateral  branches  at  the  top,  garniflied: 
.with leaves  three  inches  in  length,  and  one  and  a- quar- 
ter broad,  ranged  alternately.  The  flowers  come  out 
as  in  the  former  fpecies  ;  but  a-re  fmaller,  and  of  a 
deeper  yellow  colour;  The  fruit  of  this  fort  is  fome- 
times round,  fometimes  oval,  but  of  ^'ery  unequal 
fizes.  Both  thefe  fpecies  are  eafily  propagated  by 
feeds;  but  the  plants  are  too  tender  to  live  in  this 
country,  unlefs  they  are  confl:antly  kept  in  a  fl:ove. 

The  fliells  of  calabaflies  are  made  ufe  of  for  va- 
rious purpofes.  At  Barbadoes,  befides  'drinking-cups 
and  punch-bowls,  there  are  made  of  them  fpoons, 
diflies,  and  other  utenfils  for  the  flaves.  Some  of  thefe 
fliells  are  fo  large,  as  to  be  capable  of  holding  15  pints 
of  water.  The  pulp  is  feldom  eaten,  except  by  cattle 
in  the  time  of  drought.  The  wood,  which  is  hard  and 
fmooth,  is  made  into  ft;ools,  chairs,  and  other  furniture. 

CRESCIMBENI  (John  Maria),  an  Italian,  was 
born  at  Macerata  in  Ancona,  1663.  His  talents  for 
poetry  and  eloquence  developed  themfelves  early.  His 
•verfes  at  firfl;  had  too  much  pomp  and  point ;  but  re- 
ading in  Rome,  and  reading  the  beft  Italian  poets, 
brought  him  back  to  nature.  He  not  only  reformed 
himfelf,  but  undertook  to  reform  bad  tafl;e  in  general. 
From  this  motive  he  projefted  the  eflabliftiment  of  a 
,  new  academy,  under  the  name  of  Arcadia;  the  mem- 
bers of  which  at  firfl:  did  not  exceed  14,  but  after- 
wards Increafed  much.  They  called  themfelves  the 
ihepherds  of  Arcadia,  and  each  took  the  name  of  fome 
fhepherd  and  fome  place  in  that  ancient  kingdom. 
The  founder  of  this  fjciety  was  appointed  the  director 
»f  it  in  1690,  and  held  this  honourable  poft  38  years  ; 
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namely,  to  the  year  of  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1728.  Among  a  great  number  of  works,,  in  verfe  and 
profe,  the  principal  is.  An  Hillory  of  the  Itahan 
Poetry,  very  much  elleemed,  and  reprinted,.  1731,  at 
Venice,  in  fix  volumes  410.  This  hiftory  is  accompa- 
nied with  a  commentary,  containing  anecdotes  of  I- 
talian  poets.  He  pubhlhed  alfo  An  Hiftory  of  the 
Academy  of  Arcadia,  together  with  the  Lives  of 
the  mod  illuftrious  Arcadians  :  and  many  other  works.. 

CRESCY,  or  Cr£ssy.    See  Cressy. 

CRESS,  WATEK-CREss,  or  CRESSES,  in  botany. 
See  Sisymbrium. 

Indian  Cress.    See  Trop/'eolum. 

CRESSY,  a  port-town  of  Picardy  in  France,  about 
44  m,iles  fouth  of  Calais,  and  27  north^wcft  of  Abbe- 
ville, rem.arkable  on  account  of  the.  viflory  obtained 
there  over  the  French  by  Edward  III.  of  England,  in 
the  year  1346.    E.  Long.  2,  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  20. 

Edward  having  encountered  and  overcome  many 
diinculties  in  his  expedition,  was  at  laft  fo  clofely  fol- 
lowed and  haraffed  by  the  French  army,  commanded 
by  the  King  of  France  in.perfon,  that  he  determined 
to  make  a  ftand  at  this  place,  and  to  give  his  purfuers 
a  check.  For  this  purpofe  he  chofe  his  ground  ^^Ith 
great  judgment,  on  the  gentle  dechvity  of  a  hill,  with  Hi/iory, 
a  thick  wood  in  his  rear.  He  ordered  deep  entrench-  Vol  fV. 
ments  to  be  made  on  each  flank,  and  waited  with  P- ^7^- 
firmnefs  the  approach  of  his  enemies.  The  King  of 
France,  dreading  nothing  fo  much  as  the  efcape  of  the 
Enghfli,  began  the  march  of  his  great  army  from  Ab- 
beville early  in  the  morning,  Auguil  26.  and  continued 
it  feveral  hours  with  great  eagernefs,  till  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  Englifli  had  halted  at  Crefly,  and, 
were  prepared  to  give  him  battle.  He  was  advifed  at 
the  fame  time  not  to  engage  that  day,  when  his  troops, 
were  much  fatigued  with  their  march,  and  in  great 
diforder  ;  and  he  was  difpofed  to  have  taken  this  ad--  , 
vice.  But  the  difcipline  of  thefe  times  was  fo  imper-- 
feft,  that  the  orders  given  for  halting  w^ere  not  obey- 
ed ;  and  one  corps  of  this  mighty  hofl;  impelling  ano- 
ther, they  continued  advancing  till  they  came  into, 
the  prefence  of  their  enemies  in  much  confufion. 

Edward  had  em|)loyed  the  forenoon  of  this  import-, 
ant  day  in  drawing  up  his  army  in  the  mofl;  excellent 
order,  in  three  lines.  The  firft  line,  which  confiiled- 
of  800  men  at  arms,  4000  Englifli  archers,  and  600 , 
Welfli  foot,  was  commanded  by  his  young,  amiable, 
and  heroic  fon,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afliltcd  by  the. 
Earls  of  Warwick  and  Oxford,  and  feveral  other 
noblemen.  The  fecond  Une,  compofed  of  800  men  at 
arms,  4000  halbardiers,  and  2400  archers,  was  led  by 
the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Northampton  ;  the  lafl;  Kne, 
or  body  of  reierve,  in  which  were  700  men  at  arms, 
530obillmen,  and  6000  archers,  was  ranged  along  the. 
fummit  of  the  hill,  and  conduced  by  the  King  in  per-  ■ 
fon,  attended  by  the  Lords  Moubray,  Mortimer,  and 
others.  When  the  army  was  completely  formed,  Edward 
rode  along  the  lines,  and  by  his  words  and  looks  infpireJ 
his  troops  with  the  mofl:  ardent  courage  and  ilrongefl 
hopes  of  viftory.  He  then  commanded  the  cavalry  to 
difmount,  and  the  whole  army  to  fit  down  ypon  the 
grafs,  in'their  ranks.,  and  refreili  themfelves  with  meatj.. 
drink,  and  reft.  As  foon  as  the  French  army  came, 
in  view,  they  fprung  from  the  ground,  full  of  flirength 
and  fpirit,  and  ftood  ready  to  receive  them. 

The  King^  of  France,  affifted  by  the  Kings  of  Bo- 
hemia 
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CREST,  in  armoury,  denotes  the  uppertnofl  part 
of  an  armoury  j  or  that  part  rifing  over  the  caflc  or 
helmet. — Next  to  the  mantle,  fays  Guillim,  the  crellor^_ 
cognizance  claims  the  higheft  place^  being  feated  on 
the  moft  eminent  part  of  the  helmet  ;  yet  fo  as  to  ad- 
mit an  interpofition  of  fome  efcrol,  wreath,  chapeau, 
crown,  &c. 

The  ancient  warriors  wore  crefts  to  ftrike  terror  in 
their  enemies,  as  the  fight  of  the  fpoils  of  animals  they 
had  killed;  or  to  give  them  the  more  formidable  mien, 
by  making  them  appear  taller,  &c. 
»  In  the  ancient  tournaments,  the  cavaliers  had  plumes 
of  feathers,  efpecially  thofe  of  oftriches  and  herons, 
for  their  crells  ;  thefe  tufts  they  called  plumarts  ;  and 
were  placed  in  tubes,  on  the  tops  of  high  caps  or 
bonnets.  Some  had  their  ci'eits  of  leather;  others  of 
parchment,  pafteboard,  &c.  painted  or  varnifhed,  to 
keep  out  the  weather ;  others  of  fteel,  wood,  &c.  on 
which  were  fometiraes  reprefented  a  member  or  ordi- 
nary of  the  coat;  as,  an  eagle,  fleur-de-lys,  &c.  but 
never  any  of  thofe  called  honourable  ordlnar  'ws,  as  pale, 
feffe,  &c.  The  crefts  were  changeable  at  pleafure  ; 
being  reputed  no  other  than  as  an  arbitrary  device  or 
ornament. 

Herodotus  attributes  the  rife  of  crefts  to  the  Ca- 
rlans,  who  firft  bore  feathers  on  their  callcs,  and  paint- 
ed figures  on  their  bucklers  ;  whence  the  Perfiaus  call- 
ed them  cocks. 

The  creft  is  efteemed  a  greater  mark  of  nobility 
than  the  armoury,  as  being  borne  at  tournaments  ;  to 
which  none  were  admitted  till  they  had  given  proof 
of  their  nobility.  Sometimes  it  ferves  to  diftinguifh 
the  feveral  branches  of  a  family.  It  has  alfo.fcrved, 
on  occafion,  as  the  diftinguiftiing  badge  of  factions. 
Sometimes  the  creft  is  taken  from  the  device  ;  but 
more  ufually  it  is  formed  of  fome  piece  of  the  arms : 
thus,  the  emperor's  creft  is  an  eagle  ;  that  of  Caftile, 
a  caftle,  &c.  Families  that  exchange  arms,  as  the 
houfes  of  Brunfwick  and  Cologne  have  done,  do  not 
change  their  crefts  ;  the  firft  ftill  retain  the  hot fe,  and 
the  latter  the  mennaid. 

Crest,  in  heraldry,  the  figure  placed  above  the 
helmet  in  an  atchievement.    See  Heraldry. 

CREsr-falkn,  a  fault  of  an  horfe,  wten  the  upper 
part  of  his  neck,  called  the  crejl,  hangs  to  one  fide  : 
this  they  cure  by  placing  it  upright,  clipping  away  the 
fpare  flcin,  and  applying  plafters  to  keep  it  in  a  proper 


Orefly.  hemla  and  Majorca,  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Sa- 
voy, and  feveral  other  fovereign  princes,  with  the 
flower  of  the  French  nobility,  laboured  to  reftore  fome 
degree  of  order  to  his  prodigious  army,  and  drew  it  Up 
alfo  in  three  lines,  but  very  indiftin6tly  formed.  The 
firft  line  was  commanded  in  chief  by  the  King  of  Bo- 
hemia ;  the  fecond  by  the  Earl  of  Alen9on,  the  King 
of  France's  brother ;  and  the  third  by  Phihp  in 
pcrfon  ;  and  each  of  thefe  lines  contained  a  greater 
number  of  troops  than  the  whole  Englifti  army. 

The  battle  of  Crefly  was  begun  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  Auguft  26.  by  a  great  body  of  Ge- 
noefe  crofs-bowmen,  in  the  French  fervice,  who  let  fly 
their  quarrels  at  too  great  a  diftance  to  do  any  execu- 
tion, and  were  prefently  routed  by  a  fiiower  of  arrows 
from  the  Englifli  archers.  The  Earl  of  Alengon,  after 
trampling  to  death  many  of  the  flying  Genoefe,  advan- 
ced to  the  charge, andmadeafuriousattack  on  that  corps 
commanded  by  the  Princeof  Wales.  The  Earls  of  Arun- 
del and  Northampton  advanced  with  the  fecond  line  to 
fuftain  the  Prince,  and  Alenfon  was  fupported  by  as 
many  troops  as  could  crowd  to  his  alfiftance.  Here  the 
battle  raged  for  fome  time  with  uncommon  fury  ;  and 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  anxious  for  the  fate  of  the  day 
and  the  fafety  of  the  Prince,  fent  a  meifenger  to  the 
King,  intreating  him  to  advance  with  the  third  line. 
Edward,  who  had  taken  his  ftand  on  a  wind-mill  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  from  whence  he  had  a  full  view  of 
both  armies,  afl^ed  the  meifenger,  if  his  fon  was  un- 
horfed,  or  wounded,  or  killed?  and  being  anfwered, 
that  the  Prince  was  unhurt,  and  performed  prodigies 
of  valour,  "Go  then,"  faid  he,  "  and  tell  my  (on 
and  his  brave  companions,  that  I  will  not  deprive  them 
of  any  part  of  the  glory  of  their  vidtory."  This  flat- 
tering meflage  being  made  known,  infpired  the  Prince 
and  his  troops  with  redoubled  ardour  ;  and  the  King 
of  Bohemia,  the  Earl  of  Alengon,  and  many  other 
great  men,  being  flain,  the  whole  firft  and  fecond  lines 
of  the  French  army  were  put  to  flight.  Philip,  un- 
difmayed  at  the  flaughter  of  his  troops,  and  the  fall  of 
fo  many  princes,  advanced  to  the  charge  with  the  line 
under  his  immediate  command.  But  this  body  foon 
fhared  the  fame  fate  with  the  other  two  ;  and  Philip, 
after  having  been  unhorfed,  and  wounded  in  the  neck 
and  thigh,  was  carried  off"  the  field  by  John  de  Hai- 
nault,  and  fled  with  no  more  than  five  knights  and 
about  60  foldiers  in  his  company,  of  all  his  mighty 
army,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  confifted  of  pofition 

more  than  120,000  men.  Such  was  the  famous  vie-  CRETA,  or  Chalk,  in  natural  hiftory.  SccChalk. 
lory  of  Crefly,  the  greateft  ever  gained  by  any  King  CRETE,  one  of  the  largeft  iflands  in  the  Mediter- 
of  England.  After  the  battle,  the  King  fleW  into  the  ranean,  lying  between  22  and  27  degrees  of  eaft  Ion- 
arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  grafping  him  to  his  gitude,  and  between  35  and  36  degrees  of  north  fati- 
bofom,  cried  in  an  ecftacy  of  joy,  "  My  dear  fon,  you  tude.  According  to  Strabo,  this  ifiand  is  287  miles 
liave  this  day  ftiowed  yourfelf  worthy  of  the  knight-  in  length;  and  according  to  Pliny,  270;  and  according 
hood  which  you  lately  received,  and  of  the  crown  for  to  Scylax,  312.  As  to  its  breadth,  it  is  not,  as  Pliny 
which  you  have  fo  bravely  fought ;  perfevere  in  your  obferves,  above  55  miles  where  wideft;  whence  it  was 
honourable  courfe."  The  Prince,  as  modeft  as  he  ftyled,  as  Stcphanus  obferves,  the  Long  IJland.  It 
was  brave,  funk  down  on  his  knees,  his  face  covered    has  the  Archipelago  to  the  north,  the  African  fea  to 
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with  blufhes,  and  begged  his  father's  blelfing.  Ed- 
ward continued  with  his  army  at  Creffy  three  days,  em- 
ployed in  numbering  and  burying  the  dead.  The 
French  had  left  on  this  bloody  rccne  the  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, I  I  other  princes,  80  bannerets,  1200  knights, 
1 500  gentlemen,  4000  men  of  arms,  and  30,000  other 
foldiers. 


the  fouth,  the  Carpathian  fea  to  the  eaft,  and  the  Io- 
nian to  the  -yeft.  Anciently  it  was  known  by  the 
names  of  Aerla,  Chthonia,  Idea,  Curete,  Macaris,  &c. 
but  its  moft  common  name  was  tliat  of  Crete. 

The  Cretan  mythologifts,  quoted  by  Diodorus  Si- 
culus,  relate  that  the  firit  inhabitants  of  the  ifiand  were 
the  Daftyli   Idaei,  who  dwelt  around  mount  Ida; 

3X2  they 
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Crete.  tKcy  were  regarded  as  magicians,  becaufe  they  pofTefs- 
—"y^^  a  variety  of  knowledge,  and  were  particularly  fldll- 
ed  in  religious  myfteries.  Orpheus,  who  diftinguiflied 
himfelf  fo  highly  in  poetry  and  mufic,  was  their  dif- 
ciple.  They  difcovered  the  ufe  of  fire,  iron,  and  brafs, 
and  invented  the  art  of  working  thefe  metals  in  Be- 
recynthius,  a  mountain  near  Aptera.  Thofe  inva- 
luable difcoveries  procured  them  divine  honours.  One 
of  them,  named  Hercules,  rendered  himfelf  famous 
by  his  courage  and  great  exploits.  He  inftituted  the 
Olympic  games :  though  pofterity,  by  a  miftake  ari- 
ling  from  his  bearing  the  fame  name,  have  afcribed  that 
inftitution  to  the  fon  of  Alcmena;  who,  indeed,  trode 
in  the  ileps  of  his  predeceflbr,  and  raifed  himfelf  alfo  to 
immortality. 

The  Daftyli  Idaei  were  the  anceftors  of  the  Cure- 
tes.  Thefe  laft,  at  firft  inhabited  the  forefts  and 
caves  of  the  mountains.  Afterwards  they  entered  in- 
to domeftic  life,  and  contributed,  by  their  inftitutions, 
to  the  civihzation  of  mankind.  They  taught  men  to 
colleft  flocks  of  {beep,  to  tame  the  ferocity  of  wild 
animals  for  domeftic  purpofes,  and  to  invite  bees  into 
hives,  that  they  might  rifle  them  of  the  fruit  of  their 
labours.  They  flrft  prompted  men  to  the  chace,  and 
-  taught  the  ufe  of  the  bow.  They  were  the  inventors 
of  fwords  and  of  military  dances.  The  noife  which 
they  made,  by  dancing  in  armour,  hindered  Saturn 
from  hearing  the  cries  of  Jupiter,  whofe  educati©n 
Rhea  had  entrufted  to  them.  With  the  afliftance  of 
the  nymphs,  they  brought  up  that  god  in  a  cave  in 
mount  Ida,  feeding  him  with  the  milk  of  the  goat 
Amalthea,  and  with  honey. 

To  this  period  mythology  afligns  the  origin  of  the 
Titans  ;  their  abode  near  Gnoffus,  where  flood  the 
palace  of  Rhea ;  their  travels  over  the  whole  earth  ; 
their  war  againft  Ammon,  and  his  defence  by  Bac- 
chus ;  the  nuptials  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  celebrated 
nigh  the  river  Therenus  in  Crete;  the  gods,  goddeffes, 
and  heroes,  who  defcended  from  them. 

The  mofl  illuftrious  of  thofe  heroes  were  Minos  and 
Rhadamanthus.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  the  fons 
of  Jupiter  and  Europa,  who  was  conveyed  into  the 
illand  on  a  bull.  Minos  becoming  king,  built  feveral 
cities  ;  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  are — Gnoffus, 
on  that  fide  of  the  ifland  which  faces  Afia,  Phceflus 
on  the  fouthern  fhore,  and  Cydon  on  the  weftern,  fa- 
cing Peloponnefus.  He  gave  to  his  fubje£ls  a  code 
of  admirable  laws,  which  he  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived from  his  father  Jupiter  in  the  grotto  of  mount 
Ida. 

Rhadamanthus  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  impar- 
tiality of  his  judgments,  and  by  the  infleKible  feverity 
with  which  he  inflifted  punifhment  on  the  impious  and 
wicked.  His  empire  extended  over  the  chief  ifles  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
coafts  of  Afia  fubmitted  to  him  on  account  of  his  high 
reputation  for  probity  and  juftice.  Mythologifts  have 
conftituted  him  judge  in  the  regions  below,  to  deter- 
mine the  future  flate  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 
They  have  conferred  on  him  the  fame  honours  which 
were  beftowed  on  Minos,  the  juileft  of  kings. 

Thus  far  have  been  followed  the  Cretan  traditions 
fts  they  are  related  by  Diodorus ;  but  hiilorians  differ 
about  the  truth  of  them.  There  are  a  variety  of  opi- 
Rions  cosceraing  the  firfl  inhabitants  of  Crete.  Stra- 
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bo,  who  has  difculTed  them  with  great  erudition,  fays, 
after  feveral  pages  on  the  fubjedl ;  *'  I  am  not  fond  of 
fables ;  yet  I  have  detailed  thefe  at  fome  length,  be- 
caufe they  are  connefted  with  theology.  Every  dif- 
courfe  concerning  the  gods  fhould  examine  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  antiquity,  and  difllngulfh  them  from 
fable.  The  ancients  were  pleafed  to  conceal  'their 
knowledge  of  nature  under  a  veil.  It  is  now  irapof- 
fible  to  unfold  the  meaning  of  their  enigmas.  But  by 
expofing  to  light  the  numerous  allegories  which  they 
have  left  us,  and  by  examining  attentively  their  mutual 
relations  and  differences,  genius  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
unfold  the  truths  which  are  couched  under  them." 

But  leaving  mythology  for  the  more  certain  records 
and  monuments  of  hiflory,  we  find  that  Crete  received 
its  name  from  Cres,  the  firfl  of  its  monarchs.  He  was 
author  of  feveral  ufeful  inventions,  which  contributed 
to  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjefts.  Prompted  by  grati- 
tude, they  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
his  favours,  and  to  immortalize  his  name,  .by  naming 
the  ifland  after  him. 

In  order  to  dlftingulfh  the  true  Cretans  from  ftran- 
gers,  they  were  named  Eteocretes.  A  number  "of  co- 
lonies, from  different  parts  of  Greece,  fettled  in  the 
ifland.  The  agreeablenefs  of  the  climate,  and  the  fer- 
tihty  of  the  foil,  invited  them  to  fix  their  habita- 
tion there.  The  Lacedaemonians,  Argives,  and  A- 
thenlans,  were  the  principal  people  who  fent  colo- 
nies into  Crete.  This  is  what  makes  Homer  fay, 
"  Crete  is  an  extenfive  ifland  in  the  raidft  of  the  ftormy 
main.  The  foil  is  rich  and  fertile.  It  contains  an 
immenfe  number  of  inhabitants.  It  is  adorned  with 
an  hundred  cities.  Its  inhabitants  fpeak  in  various 
languages.  We  find  there  ^chaeans,  valiant  Eteo- 
cretes,  Cydonians,  Dorians,  and  godlike  Pelafgians.'* 
The  Eteocretes  Inhabited  the  fouthern  divifion  of  the 
ifland  ;  they  built  there  the  city  of  Prcefus,  ana  erec- 
ted a  temple  to  Di6taean  Jove. 

Cres  was  not  the  only  monarch  who  reigned  in  the 
ifland  of  Crete.  He  had  a  feries  of  fucceflbrs.  But 
hiflory  aflFords  little  information  concerning  them : 
only  the  names  of  a  few  of  them  are  preferved,  and  a 
fmall  number  of  events  which  happened  under  the 
reign  of  fome  others, — but  blended  and  disfigured  with 
an  intermixture  of  fable.  Among  thofe  monarchs  we 
find  two  Jupiters,  and  two  of  the  name  of  Minos. 
However,  moft  writers  confound  them,  and  afcribe  to 
one  thofe  tranfaftions  and  exploits  which  fhould  be 
fhared  between  the  two. 

This  remark  chiefly  regards  Minos,  who  was  efteem- 
ed  the  wifeft  legiflator  of  antiquity.  The  office  af- 
figned  him  in  the  regions  below,  is  a  clear  and  cer- 
tain proof  of  his  having  gained  an  exalted  reputation 
by  his  juftice.  Greece,  fays  Plato,  has  with  great 
propriety  adopted  the  laws  of  Crete  ;  for  they  are 
founded  on  the  folid  bafis  of  reafon  and  equity,  and 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  render  the  people,  who  live 
in  fubjeftlon  to  them,  opulent  and  happy.  One  of 
thofe  laws  forbade  "  the  Cretans  ever  to  carry  their 
feftivlty  fo  far  as  to  intoxicate  themfelves  with  wine." 
The  following  was  very  fuitable  to  rtprefs  the  pre- 
fumptuous  ardour  ^of  youth,  "  Let  young  people  not 
canvafs  the  laws  with  an  indifcreet  curiofity  ;  let  them 
not  examine  whether  the  lawgiver  has  done  right  or 
wrong  in  promulgating  them  j  but  let  them  join  una- 
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Cretf.  Tiimoufly  in  declaring  them  good,  fince  they  proceed 
•"v—"-'  from  the  gods.  If  any  of  the  old  men  perceive  fome- 
thing  in  them  meriting  amendment,  let  him  mention 
it  to  the  magiftrate,  or  difcufs  it  with  his  equals,  but 
never  in  the  prefence  of  the  young  people."  That 
excellent  code  was  engraven  on  tables  of  brafs ;  and 
Talcs,  chief  mlnifler  to  Minos,  vifited  all  the  towrns 
and  cities  in  the  ifland,  three  times  a-year,  to  obferve 
in  what  manner  the  laws  were  executed  and  obeyed. 
The  king  of  Crete,  well  knowing  that  the  marvellous 
13  neceffary  to  command  the  belief  and  enforce  the 
obedience  of  the  people,  pretended  that  he  had  re- 
ceived thofe  laws  from  his  father  Jupiter,  in  the  grot- 
to of  mount  Ida.  In  the  fame  manner,  Lycurgus, 
before  promulgating  his  laws,  repaired  to  Delphos, 
and  gave  out  they  had  received  the  fanftion  of  Apol- 
lo. A  like  reafon  induced  Numa  to  pretend  to  an  in- 
timacy with  the  nymph  Egeria,  and  Mahomet  to  a- 
fcribe  his  dodlrines  and  inftitutions  to  the  revelation  of 
the  angel  Gabriel. 

In  contradiAion  to  this  account,  others  of  the  an- 
cients defcribe  Minos  as  a  prince  impotently  aban- 
doned to  the  fury  of  his  paffions,  and  a  barbarous 
conqueror.  Falling  paflionately  in  love  with  the 
nympth  Dldlynna,  who  refufed  to  gratify  his  wifhes, 
he  purfued  her  to  the  brink  of  the  fhore,  and  forced 
her  to  plunge  into  the  fea,  where  flae  was  faved  by 
fome  fifhermen,  who  received  her  in  their  nets.  He 
was  the  firft  of  the  Greeks  who  appeared 'in  the  Me- 
diterranean at  the  head  of  a  naval  armament.  He 
conquered  the  Cyclades,  expelled  the  Carians,  cila- 
blifhed  Cretan  colonies  in  thofe  iflands,  and  commit- 
ted the  government  of  them  to  his  fon. 

Being  informed,  while  he  was  at  Paros,  that  his 
fon  Androgeus  was  flain  at  Athens,  he  declared  war 
againft  Egeus,  and  impofed  on  him  a  difgraceful  tri- 
bute ;  from  the  payment  of  which  Thefeus  delivered 
his  country.  He  took  arms  againft  Nifns,  king  of 
Megara,  made  him  prifoner  by  the  treachery  of  his 
daughter  Scylla,  and  put  him  to  death,  together  with 
Meganis,  the  fon  of  Hippomanes,  who  had  brought 
fome  forces  to  his  alfiftance.  Daedalus,  who  had  by 
fome  means  incurred  his  difpleafure,  defpairing  of 
pardon  from  fo  fevereand  inflexible  a  prince,  employed 
the  refources  of  hia  inventive  genius,  in  order  to 
efcape  from  his  power.  He  fled  to  Sicily,  gained  the 
protection  of  king  Cocalus,  .and  obtained  an  afylum 
in  his  court.  Valerius  Flaccus  has  defcribed  his 
flight  in  a  very  lively  and  piftnrefque  manner.  "  Thus 
Dsdalus,  with  the  wings  cf  a  bird,  afcended  from 
mount  Ida.  Befide  him  flew  the  comrade  of  his  flight, 
with  fliorter  wings.  They  appeared  like  a  cloud  ri- 
fmg  in  the  air.  Minos,  feeing  his  vengeance  thus 
eluded,  glowed  with  impotent  rage.  In  vain  he  fol- 
lowed with  his  eyes  the  fecure  flight  of  his  enemies 
through  the  wide  expanfe  of  heaven.  His  guards  re- 
turned to  Gortynia  with  their  quivers  filled  with  ar- 
rows." The  Cretan  monarch  did  not,  however,  give 
up  his  prey.  He  equipped  a  fleet,  purfued  the  fugi- 
tive to  Sicily,  and  fell  before  the  walls  of  Camicum. 

It  is  plain,  that  thofe  aflions  cannot  agree  to  the 
charadler  of  that  juft  monarch,  whofe  merits  raifed 
him  to  the  office  of  determining,  in  the  regions  be- 
low, the  unalterable  fate  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked.     We  may,  therefore,  reafonably  conclude, 
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that  Minos  the  leglflator  is  a  different  pcrfon  from 
the  conqueror ;  that  it  was  the  former  who  gained 
a  lafting  reputation  by  his  wifdom  and  juftice  ;  and 
the  latter  who  fubdued  moft  of  the  iflands  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, but  being  enflaved  by  his  paffions,  tarnifh- 
ed  his"  glory  by  his  cruelty  and  mercilefs  thiril  for 
vengeance. 

The  lafl;  king  of  Crete  was  Idomeneus.  This  prince, 
accompanied  by  Merion,  conducted  24  fhips  to  the 
affiftance  of  Agamemnon.  Homer  informs  us  of 
the  illuftrious  exploits  by  which  he  fignalized  himfelf 
before  the  walls  of  Troy.  At  his  departure,  he  com- 
mitted the  government  of  his  kingdom  to  Leucus  his 
adopted  fon,  promifmg  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
Clifithera  if  he  governed  wifely  in  his  abfence.  Thatf 
ambitious  young  man  foon  forgot  the  favours  which- 
had  been  fo  la\'inily  beftovved  on  him.  Gaining  a 
number  of  partifans,  he  in  a  fliort  time  afplved  to  the 
immediate  pofTeffion  "of  the  crown.  His  impatience 
would  not  wait  till  he  fhould  obtain  it  lawfully  by 
marriage.  Flattering  himfelf,  from  the  long  abfence 
of  the  king,  that  he  w^as  perhaps  fallen  before  Troy, 
he  determined  to  mount  the  throne.  Mida,  wife  to 
Idomeneus,  and  the  princefs  Clifithera,  w'ere  an  ob- 
ftacle  to  his  wiflies.  But  ambition  knows  no  reftraint, 
and  tramples  under  foot  the  moft  facred  obligations. 
The  bafe  wretch  having  feduced  the  people  from  their 
allegiance,  and  captivated  the  affeftions  of  the  nobles, 
facriflced  thofe  unfortunate  vifliras  in  the  temple. 
When  Idomeneus,  crowned  with  laurels,  landed  on 
the  coaft  of  Crete,  Leucus,  who  had  now  firmly  efta- 
blifhed  his  power,  attacked  him  with  an  armed  force, 
and  obliged  him  to  reimbark.  A  different  account  is 
alfo  given  of  the  banifhment  of  Idomeneus.  Servius 
fays,  that  he  had  vowed,  in  a  florm,  to  facrifice  to 
the  gods  the  firft  perfon  that  his  eyes  ftiould  behold, 
on  the  Cretan  fliore  ;  that  his  fon  having  met  him  firft; 
after  his  arrival,  he  fulfilled  his  vow,  by  facrificing 
him  ;  and  that  the  ifland,  being  foon  after  depopu- 
lated by  peftilence,  the  inhabitants  looked  upon  that 
aiHiftion  as  the  effeA  of  divine  vengeance,  and  expel- 
led the  parricide;  who,  retiring  to  Italy,  founded  Sa- 
lentum,  on  the  Meffapian  coaft.  Bui  that  opinion 
appears  entirely  grQundlefs.  Hiftory  mentions  no  fon. 
of  Idomeneus.  If  he  had  a  fon  of  his  own  blood, 
why  did  he  adopt  Leucus?  Why  did  he  intruft  to 
him  the  government  of  the  ifland,  when  he  promifed 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage  ?  The  more  probable 
opinion  is,  that  the  plague  was  introduced  into  the 
ifland  by  his  fliips,  when  he  returned  from  the  fiege 
of  Troy,  as  Herodotus  afferts  ;  and  that  Leucus  art- 
fully made  ufe  of  that  pretext  to  expel  his  lawful  fo- 
vereign  from  the  ifland.  But  it  appears  that  the 
ufurper  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  crimes.  Soon 
after  the  departure  of  Idomeneus,  monarchy  was  aboli- 
fhed,  and  the  government  of  Crete  became  republican. 

The  republic  of  Crete  has  been  celebrated  by  the  • 
panegyric  of  Plato,  ferved  Lycurgus  as  a  model  for 
that  which  he  eftabliftied  in  Lacedemon,  and  was  be- 
held by  all  Greece  with  refpeft  and  admiration.  Stra- 
bo  has  thought  it  not  unworthy  of  his  pencil,  and  has 
confecrated  the  leading  features  of  its  conftitution  to 
lafting  fame  in  his  immortal  work.  It  was  indeed  a  fyftem 
of  legiflature,  whofe  direft  tendency  was  to  call  forth  the 
buds  of  virtue  in  the  heart  of  infancy ;  to  open  and  expand 
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Crtte.  them  I'n  youth  ;  to  infpire  man,  as  he  reached  maturity, 
"""-y-^  with  the  love  of  his  country,  of  glor^',  and  of  liberty;  and 
to  comfort  and  fupport  the  iniinnities  of  age  with  the 
refpe£t  and  eileem  due  to  the  experience  and  wifdom 
of  that  period  of  hfe.  It  laboured  to  form  affeAionate 
friends,  patriotic  citizens,  and  worthy  magiftrates.  It 
made  no  ufe,  however,  of  a  multitude  of  a£ls  and  fta- 
tutes  to  produce  thofe  ineftimable  advantages.  They- 
flowed  all  from  one  fource  ;  the  public  education  of 
youth,  judicioufly  dircfted.  The  virtuous  examples 
fet  before  youth  in  the  courfe  of  that  education,  the 
illuftrious  deeds  which  were  recited  to  them  with  high 
applaufe,  the  honours  conferred  on  valour  and  on  noble 
aftions,  the  opprobrium  invariably  caft  on  vice  ;  thefe 
were  the  only  means  which  the  Cretan  lawgiver  made 
ufe  of  t9  form  a  warlike,  humane,  and  virtuous  na- 
tion. 

The  Cretan  government,  foon  after  the  expulfion 
of  Idomeneus,  became  ariftocratical.  The  povTer  was 
divided  between  the  nobles  and  the  people.  Yet  as 
the  chief  employments  were  occupied  by  the  nobles, 
they  direfted  the  adminiftration  of  affairs.  Ten  ma- 
giftrates were  annually  eledled,  by  a  majority  of  voices, 
in  the  national  affembly.  Thefe  were  named  Cofino'i, 
•and  their  public  office  and  charafter  were  the  fame 
■with  thofe  of  the  Ephori  at  Sparta.  They  were  the 
generals  of  the  republic  in  time  of  war,  arid  directed 
all  affairs  of  any  importance.  They  had  the  right  of 
choofmg  certain  old  men  for  counfellors.  Thofe  old 
men,  to  the  number  of  twenty-eight,  compofed  the 
Cretan  fenate.  They  were  chofen  from  among  fuch 
as  had  difcharged  the  office  of  Cofmoi,  or  had  diltin- 
guifhed  themfelves  by  extraordinary  merit  and  blame- 
lefs  probity.  Thofe  fenators  continued  in  office  du* 
ring  hfe,  poffefTed  a  weighty  influence,  and  were  con- 
fiilted  in  every  affair  of  any  importance.  This  body 
was  a  barrier  oppofed  by  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflator 
againft  the  a^ibition  of  the  ten  chief  rulers.  He  had 
impofed  another  rellraint  on  their  power,  by  lii:'.iting 
the  period  of  their  adminiftration  to  one  year.  His 
forefight  went  flill  farther.  The  fuffrages  of  the 
people  might  be  obtained  by  bribery  or  perfonal  in- 
fluence, and  of  confequence  their  choice  might  fome- 
times  fall  on  a  man  unworthy  of  fo  honourable  an  of- 
fice. When  that  happened,  he  who  had  been  unde- 
fervedly  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Cofmos  was  de- 
graded, either  Ir  a  national  affembly,  or  fimply  by 
the  voices  of  his  colleagues.  This,  doubtlefs,  is  what 
Plato  alludes  to,  when  he  fays,  "  Neither  the  com- 
monwealth, which  approaches  too  near  to  a  monarchi- 
cal conftitution,  nor  that  which  afFetls  a  licentious  li- 
berty, is  founded  on  the  folid  bafis  of  a  juft  medium  be- 
tween anarchy  and  defpotifm,  O  Cretans  !  O  Lace- 
demonians !  by  eftablifhing  yours  on  firmer  founda- 
tions, you  have  avoided  thofe  fatal  extremes." 

Such  were  the  diflribution  of  power  and  the 
miniftratlon  of  public  affairs  in  the  Cretan  govern- 
ment. Its  fimplicity  was  admirable.  A  people  who 
were  blefled  with  the  f^icred  enjoyment  of  liberty,  but 
poffeffed  not  fufficient  knowledge  and  difcernment  to 
direft  themfelves,  eleiSled  magiilrates,  to  whom  jthey 
delegated  their  authority.  Thofe  magiftrates,  thus 
arrayed  with  fovereign  power,  chofe  fenators  to  affift 
;and  direct  their  deliberations.      Thefe  counfellors 


could  neither  enacJl  or  decide  of  themfelves:  but  they 
held  their  office  for  life  ;  and  that  circumftance  con  *" 
tributed  to  llrengthen  their  influence  and  to  increafe 
their  experience.  The  magiftrates  were  animated  by 
the  moft  powerful  motives  to  diftinguifh  themfelves 
when  in  office,  by  unwearied  aftivity  in  the  public 
fervice.  On  one  fide,  they  were  rettrained  by  the 
fear  of  degradation  ;  on  the  other,  actuated  by  the 
hope  of  becoming  one  day  members  of  the  national 
council. 

Yet  let  us  enquire  what  means  the  Cretan  lawgiver* 
ufed  to  form  virtuous  citizens.  All  the  Cretans  were 
fubjefted  to  the  power  of  their  magiftrates  and  di- 
vided into  two  claffes,  the  adults  and  the  youth.  Men 
arrived  at  maturity  were  admitted  into  the  firft.  The 
fecond  confifted  of  all  the  young  men  who  were  not 
below  the  age  of  feventeen.  The  fociety  of  adults  eat 
together  in  public  halls.  There  rulers,  magiftrates, 
poor  and  rich,  feated  together,  partook,  without  di- 
llincllon,  of  the  fame  fimple  fare.  A  large  bowl,  fil- 
led with  wine  and  water,  which  went  round  the  com- 
pany from  one  to  another,  was  the  only  drink  that 
they  were  allowed.  None  but  the  old  men  had  a  right 
to  call  for  more  wine.  Doubtlefs,  that  people,  fo  ce- 
lebrated for  wafdom,  were  not  ilrangers  to  the  power 
of  beauty  ;  for  a  woman  was  appointed  to  prehde  at 
each  table.  She  openly  diftrlbuted  the  moft  exquifite 
meats  to  thofe  who  had  diftinguiflied  themfelves  by 
their  valouV  or  wifdom.  That  judicious  preference 
was  fo  far  from  exciting  envy  or  jealoufy,  that  it  only 
prompted  every  perfon  to  deferve  it  by  brave  and  pru- 
dent conduft.  Near  where  the  citizens  fat,  two  tables 
were  laid,  which  they  named  Hofpitabk ;  ail  ftrangers 
and  travellers  were  entertained  at  thefe:  and  there  waa 
alio  a  particular  houfe  fet  apart  by  the  pubhc,  in 
which  they  might  fpend  the  night. 

To  fupply  the  public  expences,  every  citizen  waa 
obliged  to  bring  a  tenth  part  of  his  annual  income  in- 
to the  treafury.  The  chief  magiilrates  were  to  take 
care  that  every  perfon  contributed  his  proportion.  In 
Crete,  fays  Ariflotle,  one  part  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  of  the  produce  of  the  flocks,  of  the  revenues 
of  the  flate,  and  of  the  tajfes  and  cuftoms^  is  facred 
to  the  gods :  the  other  is  diftributed  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tommunity  ;  fo  that  men,  women,  and 
children,  all  fubfift  at  the  public  expence. 

After  dinner,  the  magiftrates  and  fenators  ufually 
fpent  fome  time  in  deliberating  on  the  affairs  of  the 
flate ;  they  next  recounted  the  noble  deeds  which  had 
been  done  in  war,  celebrated  the  courage  of  their  moll 
diftinguifhed  warriors,  and  animated  the  youth  to  he- 
roic valour.  Thofe  alTemblies  were  the  firft  fchool  of 
the  youth.  At  the  age  of  feven,  the  boy  was  per- 
mitted to  handle  the  bow ; — from  that  time  he  was 
admitted  into  the  fociety  of  the  adults,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  the  age  of  feventeen.  There,  fitting  on 
the  ground,  and  clothed  in  a  plain  and  coarfe  drefs, 
he  ferved  the  old  men,  and  liftened,  with  refpeftful 
filence,  to  their  advices.  His  young  heart  was  in- 
flamed with  the  recital  of  noble  deeds  in  arms,  and 
glowed  with  ardour  to  imitate  them.  He  acquired 
habits  of  fobriety  and  temperance.  And  being  con- 
ilantly  witnefs  of  illuftrious  examples  of  moderation, 
wifdom,  and  patriotifmj  the  feeds  of  virtue  were  thus 
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Crete.  fown  and  foftergi  in  his  heart  before  he  attained  the 
■"^       ufe  of  I'eafon. 

He  was  early  accuftomed  to  arms  and  to  fatigue, 
that  he  might  learn  to  endure  exceffive  heat  or  cold,  to 
clamber  and  leap  among  hills  and  precipices,  and  to  bear 
manfully  the  blows  and  wounds  which  he  might  receive 
amid  the  gymnailic  exeix-ifes  or  in  battle.  His  education 
was  not  confined  to  the  gymnailic  exercifes;  he  was  alfo 
taught  to  ling  the  laws,  which  were  written  in  verfe, 
with  a  certain  fpecies  of  melody  ;  in  order  that  the 
eharms  of  mufic  might  difpofe  him  to  learn  them  with 
more  pleafure,  and  might  imprefs  them  more  deeply 
on  his  heart,  and  that,  if  he  fhould  ever  tranfgrefs 
them,  he  might  not  have  the  excufe  of  ignorance  to 
olfer.  He  next  learned  hymns  iti  honour  of  the  gods, 
and  poems  compoied  in  praife  of  heroes.  When  he 
reached  his  feventeenth  year,  he  retired  from  the  fo- 
ciety  of  the  adults,  and  became  a  member  of  that  of 
the  young  men. 

Here  his  education  was  ftill  carried  on.  He  exer- 
eifed  himfclf  in  hunting,  wreflling,  and  fighting  with 
his  companions.  The  lyre  played  tunes  of  martial 
mufic  ;  and  he  learned  to  follow  exaftly  the  founds 
and  meafure  of  the  mufician.  Thofe  fports  and  exer- 
eifes  were  fometimes  attended  with  danger ;  beca^fe 
arms  of  ileel  vs''ere  fometimeS  ufed  in  them.  One 
dance,  in  which  the  youth  afpired  moft  ardently  to 
excel,  was  the  Pyrrhic,  originally  invented  in  Crete. 
The  performers  in  that  dance  were  arrayed  in  com- 
plete armour : — they  wore  a  light  fhort  coat,  which 
did  not  fall  below  the  knee,  and  was  bound  with  a 
girdle  going  twice  round  the  waift  :  on  their  feet  and 
legs  were  bufl<ins  ;  above  thefe  they  bore  their  arms, 
— and  performed  various  military  evolutions  to  the 
found  of  mufical  inftruments.  "  The  Lacedemonians 
and  Cretans,"  (fays  Libanius),  **  cultivated  dancing 
with  amazing  ardour ;  they  confidered,  that  their 
laws  had  directed  them  to  praftife  it  for  the  nioft  im- 
portant purpofes  ;  and  It  was  fcarce  lefs  difhonourable 
for  a  Lacedemonian  or  Cretan  to  negleft  the  military 
dances,  than  to  defert  his  poft  in  battle." 

Thofe  Cretans  who  were  opulent  and  high-born, 
were  permitted  to  form  focieties  of  young  men  of  their 
own  age.  They  often  ftrove,  with  emulation,  who 
fhould  form  the  moll  numerous  one.  The  father  of 
the  young  man  who  formed  one  of  thofe  focieties, 
ufually  prefided  in  it.  He  had  a  right  to  educate  thofe 
warlike  youth,  to  exerclfe  them  in  running  and  in 
hunting,  to  confer  rewards  and  infllA  punilliments. 

Friendfhip  was  in  high  eftimation  among  the  Cre- 
tans ;  but,  fays  Strabo,  the  manner  in  which  they 
condufted  the  intercourfe  of  friendfliip  was  pretty  ex- 
traordinary. Inllead  of  mild  perfuafion,  they  made 
life  of  violence,  to  gain  the  objefts  of  their  affeflions. 
He  who  conceived  an  affedlion  for  a  young  man  of  his 
own  age,  and  wilhed  to  attach  him  to  himfelf  by  in- 
diflbliible  bonds,  formed  a  fch'eme  for  carrying  him  off 
by  violence.  Three  days  before  putting  It  into  exe- 
cution, he  communicated  it  to  his  comrades.  They 
could  not  then  Interfere  to  prevent  it ;  becaufe  if  they 
had,  they  would  have  appeared  to  think  the  young 
man  unworthy  of  fuch  an  •  exceffive  attachment.  At 
the  appointed  day  they  affembled  to  proteft  their 
companion.  If  the  raviflier  appeared  to  them  not  un- 
worthy of  the  objeft  of  his  aflPeftion,  they  m.ade,  at 
filft,  a  fwnt  refiftance  in  obedience  to  the  law — but, 


of  armour,  an  ox,  and  a 
the  ufual  and  legal  pre- 
Sometlmes  his  generofity 
made  more  expenfive  pre- 


at  laft,'  joyfully  favoured  his  enterprife ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  thought  him  unworthy  of  the  objeft 
of  his  choice,  they  made  fuch  refiftance  as  to  pre*?ent 
him  from  executing  his  defign.  The  feigned  refiftance 
continued  till  the  ravifher  ha.d  conduced  his  friend  in- 
to the  hall  of  that  foclety  to  which  he  belonged.  They 
did  not  regard  him  who  polfeiTed  fuperior  beauty  and 
gracefulnefs  of  perfon  as  the  moft  amiable;  but  him  who 
had  moft  diftinguIOied  himfelf  byhlsmodefty  and  valour. 

The  raviftier  loaded  his  young  friend  with  favours, 
and  condufted.  him  wherever  he  defired  :  they  were 
accompanied  by  thofe  who  had  favoured  the  rape  :  he 
carried  him  from  feaft  to  feaft,  procured  him  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  chace  and  good  cheer ;  and  after  ufing 
all  poffible  means  to  gain  his  heart  for  the  courfe  of 
two  months,  brought  him  back  to  the  city,  and  was 
obliged  to  give  him  up  to  his  parents.  But  firft  he 
prefented  him  with  a  fuit 
drinking-cup  ;  which  were 
fents  on  fnch  occafions. 
went  ftill  farther ;  and  he 

fents  ;  to  defray  the  expence  of  which  his  comrades- 
contributed.  The  young  man  facrificed  the  ox  to  Ju- 
piter, and  gave  an  entertainment  to  thofe  who  had. 
affifted  when  he  was  carried  olf*.  He  then  declared 
his  fentiments  concerning  a  conneftion  with  his  ravifh- 
er, and  told  whether  or  not  it  was  agreeable  to  him.. 
If  he  had  reafon  to  complain  of  the  treatment  which 
he  had  received,  the  law  allowed  him  to  forfake  a 
friend  fo  unworthy  of  the  name,  and  to  demand  his 
puniftiment. 

It  would  have  been  difgraceful,  adds  Strabo,  to  a 
young  man,  who  was  handfome  and  well-born,  to  be  re- 
jedled  by  his  friends  on  "account  of  the  depravity  of 
his  manners.  Thofe  who  had  been  carried  off  re- 
ceived public  honours.  Theirs  were  the  firft  places 
in  the  halls  and  at  the  race.  They  were  permitted 
to  wear,  during  the  reft  of  life,  thofe  ornaments  which 
they  owed  to  the  tendernefs  of  friendfhip  ;  and  that 
mark  of  diftinftlon  teftlfied  to  all  who  faw  them,  that 
they  had  been  the  objeils  of  fbme  fond  attachment. 

Wlien  the  yeuth  had  finifhed  their  exercifes,  and  at- 
tained the  legal  age,  they  became  members  of  the 
clafs  of  adults  ;  being  then  confidered  as  men,  they 
were  permitted  to  vote  in  the  national  afTemblies,  and! 
were  intltled  to  ftand  candidates  for  any  public  ofiice- 
They  were  then  obliged  to  many  ;  but  did  not  take 
home  their  wives  till  fuch  time  as  they  were  capable- 
of  managing  their  domeftic  concerns. 

"  The  leglflator  (fays  Strabo)  had  confidered  li-- 
berty  as  the  greateft  blefling  that  cities  can  enjoy.  Li- 
berty alone  can  fecure  the  property  of  the  citizens  of 
any  fVate.    Slavery  either  robs  them  of  it,  or  rendera. 
.it  precarious.    The  firft  care  of  nations  ftiould  there- 
fore be  to  preferve  their  liberty.    Concord  ftrength-- 
ens  and  fupports  her  empire  ;  fhe  flourilhes  wherever 
the  feeds  of  dlffenfion  are  extinguifhed.    Almoft  all 
thofe  hoftillties  which  prevail  among  nations  or  indi-- 
vldiials  fprlng  either  from  an  inordinate  defire  of 
wealth  or  the  love  of  luxury.    Introduce,  inftead  of 
thofe  baneful  principles,  frugahty,  moderation,  and 
equality  of  conditions ;  you  will  thus  banifh  envy,  bar 
tred,  Injuftice,  and  haughty  difdain."    This  was  what, 
the  Cretan  lawgiver  happily  eflfefted.    And  the  com^ 
munlty,  which  was  regulated  by  h's  wife  inftltutions 
rofe  to  glory,  opulence,  and  power;  and  was  hc- 
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Gretf.     noured  vvltli  the  panegyi-ics  of  the  moft  celebrated  phi- 
■    V       loibpherS  of  Greece  :  but  the  higheil  honour  it  ever 
obtained,  was  that  of  ferving  Lycurgus  as  a  model 
for  the  admirable  form  of  government  which  he  eila- 
blifhed  at  Sparta. 

The  republic  of  Crete  continued  to  flourifli  till  the 
age  of  Julius  Csefar.  No  other  itate  has  enjoyed  fo 
long  a  period  of  ftrength  and  grandeur.  The  legilla- 
ture,  regarding  liberty  as  the  only  fure  balls  of  a  na- 
tion's happinefs,  had  inftituted  a  fyilem  of  laws,  the 
natural  tendency  of  which  was,  to  infpire  men  with  an 
ardent  pafTion  for  liberty,  and  with  fuch  virtue  and  va- 
lour as  are  neceffary  to  fupport  and  defend  it.  All 
the  citizens  weie  foldiers  ;  all  of  them  were  fliilkd  in 
the  art  of  war.  The  vaHant  youth  of  other  nations 
reforted  to  Crete,  to  learn  the  exerclfes,  manoeuvres, 
and  evolutions,  of  the  military  art.  "  Philoposmen 
(fays  Plutarch)  being  impatient  of  indolence,  and  eager 
to  acquire  Ikill  in  arms,  embarked  for  Crete.  After 
fpending  a  confiderable  time  in  the  nobleft  exercifes 
among  that  brave  people,  who  were  fldlled  in  the  art 
of  war,  and  accuftomed  to  an  auilere  and  temperate 
life,  he  returned  to  the  Achasans.  The  knowledge 
which  he  had  acquired  made  him  fo  eminent  among 
them,  that  he  was  immediately  appointed  general  of 
their  cavalry." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  legiflator,  being  perfuaded 
that  conquefts  are  generally  unjuft  and  criminal,  that 
they  often  cxhauft  the  ftrength  of  the  viftorious  na- 
tion, and  almoft  always  corrupt  its  manners,  endea- 
voured to  preftrve  the  Cretans  from  the  ambition  of 
conqueft.    The  fertlhty  of  the  ifland  abundantly  fup- 
plied  their  wants.    They  needed  not  that  commerce 
Ihould  Introduce  among  them  the  riches  of  foreign 
countries,  along  with  which  luxury  and  her  train  of 
attendant  vices  would  alfo  be  introduced;  and  he  knew 
how  to  infpire  them  with  an  indifference  for  fuch  ac- 
quifitions  without  exprefsly  forbidding  them.  The 
gymnaftic  exercifes,  which  occupied  the  leifure  of  the 
•gallant  youths;  the  pleafures  of  the  chace;  the  ardour 
of  friendfhip  ;  the  public  fhows,  at  which  all  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  the  community,  both  men  and  women, 
ufed  to  alTemble  ;  the  love  of  equality,  order,  and  their 
V  country,  with  which  he  inflamed  every  breaft  ;  the 
wife  inftitutions,  which  united  a  whole  nation  fo  clofely 
that  they  compofed  but  one  family; — all  thefe  ties  at- 
tached the  Cretans  to  their  native  ifland  :  and  finding 
at  home  that  happinefs  which  was  the  objeft  of  their 
wlfhes,  they  never  thought  of  wandering  abroad  in 
fearch  of  an  imaginary  glory,  or  of  extending  their 
empire  over  other  nations.    Therefore,  from  the  pe- 
riod at  which  that  ftate  alTumed  a  repubhcan  form  till 
the  time  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  arms  of 
Rome,  the  nation  was  not  once  known  to  fend  an 
hoftile  force  into  the  territories  of  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours.   This  inftance  of  moderation  is  unparalleled  in 
hiftory ;  no  other  nation  can  divide  the  glory  of  it  with 
the  Cretans.     Individuals  indeed  might  leave  their 
country  to  engage  in  foreign  armies.    Thofe  princes 
and  ftates  who  knew  their  valour  and  Ikill  in  archery 
eagerly  fought  to  take  them  into  their  pay  ;  all  the 
neighbouring  monarchs  were  delirous  of  having  in  their 
armies  a  body  of  Cretan  archers.    Over  the  whole 
world  none  were  more  celebrated  than  they  for  bend- 
ing the  bow.  "  The  arrows  of  Gortynia  (faysClaudian), 
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aimed  from  a  trufty  bow,  are  fure  to  wound,  nor  ever 
mifs  the  deftined  mark." 

Though  the  multitude  of  independent  cities  which 
fiourifhed  in  Crete  did  not  unite  their  arms  to  fubju- 
gate  the  neighbouring  iflands,  and  drench  them  with 
the  blood  of  their  inhabitants ;  yet  they  were  not  fo 
wife  as  to  live  in  peace  among  themfelves.  Difcord 
often  ilalked  among  them  with  her  flaming  torch. 
The  mofl;  powerful  wifhed  to  enflave  the  reft.  Some- 
times  Gnoflus  and  Gortynia  marched  with  foclal  ban- 
ners againft  their  neighbours,  levelled  their  fortreflTes, 
and  fubjefted  them  to  their  power ;  at  other  times 
they  attacked  each  other  with  hoftile  violence,  and 
faw  their  braveft  youth  perifh  amid  the  horrors  of  civil 
war.  Lydlos  and  Cydon  oppofed  an  invincible  barrier 
to  their  ambition,  and  prcferved  their  own  liberty. 
The  laft  of  thefe  cities  had  acquired  fuch  ftrength  and 
influence,  that  (he  held  the  balance  between  the  rival 
powers  of  the  ifland.  Thofe  wars  deftroyed  a  number 
of  the  cities,  and  drenched  the  native  country  of  Jupi- 
ter with  blood. 

To  what  fource  muft  we  attribute  thofe  iHteftine 
diiTentions  ?  One  part  of  the  ifland  was  occupied  by 
the  Eteocretes,  the  original  inhabitants ;  the  reft  was 
peopled  with  colonies  from  Athens,  Sparta,  Argos, 
and  Samos.  Perhaps  the  ancient  grudges  which  had 
fubfifted  among  thofe  ftrangers,  being  ftill  unextinguifli- 
ed  in  their  breafts,  were  eafily  rekindled  by  accident  or 
circumftances,and  inflamed  with  new  fury.  We  may  alfo 
fappofe,  that  the  moft  powerful  among  them,  exulting 
in  their  fuperiority,  would  endeavour  to  take  advantage 
of  the  weaknefs  of  the  reft,  and  difregard  all  laws  but 
thofe  of  force ;  befides,  the  glowing  ardour  of  the 
youth,  trained  to  military  exercifes,  was  ever  ready  to  fly 
to  arms.  Such,  probably,  were  the  caufes  which  fomen- 
ted difcord  and  hoftility  among  a  people  living  under 
the  fame  religion,  cuftoms,  and  laws.  Whatever  thefe 
might  be,  the  Cretans,  being  perfuaded  that  the  firm 
union  of  their  foldiers  was  effential  to  viftory,  ari-ayed 
the  braveft  youths  of  the  army  in  fplendid  robes,  and 
caufed  them  to  facrifice  to  friendlhip  before  engaging 
in  battle.  In  fome  countries  it  would  be  very  proper 
to  oblige  the  generals,  on  fuch  occafions,  to  facriiice 
to  concord.  If  fuch  a  facrifice  were  performed  with 
fmcerity,  it  might  preferve  their  glory  unftained,  and 
prevent  fuch  deluges  of  blood  from  being  wafted  with- 
out producing  any  advantages  to  the  ftate. 

Their  paflion  for  war  did  not  extinguifli  in  the  breafts 
of  the  Cretans  that  exquifite  fenfibility  which  is  the 
mother  and  nurfe  of  the  fine  arts.  "  The  Cretans 
(fays  Sozomen)  gave  an  illuftrious  proof  of  their  mu- 
nificence to  genius,  by  making  Homer  a  prefent  of  a 
thoufand  pieces  of  filver ;  and  to  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  this  aft  of  generofity,  they  recorded  it  by  an 
infcription  on  a  pubhc  column."  In  Crete,  adds  Pto- 
lemy, men  are  ftill  more  defirous  of  cultivating  their 
undei-ftandings  than  of  exercifing  their  bodily  powers. 
Often  when  diffentions  arofe,  the  voice  of  wifdom  and 
the  charms  of  poefy  recalled  them  to  reafon  and  har- 
mony. Thales  of  Gortynia,  the  preceptor  of  Lycur- 
gus, was  one  of  their  moft  celebrated  philofophers. 
Being  both  a  poet  and  legiflator,  he  made  an  happy 
ufe  of  his  abilities  and  knowledge  to  extinguifli  amorrg 
his  countrymen  the  kincfling  fparks  of  difcord.  "  His 
poems  were  moral  difcourfes  in  verfe,  which  recalled 
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Crete,    the  people  to  concord  and  fubmiiHon  to  the  laws. 

ling  a  regular  meafure,  he  recommended  the  aufterity 
of  his  fubjeit  by  the  infinuating  and  powerful  charm 
of  fentiment.  So  powerful  were  the  effefts  of  his 
verfes,  which  addreffed  at  once  the  ears,  the  heart,  and 
the  underftanding  of  his  hearers,  that  their  rage  was 
gradually  foftened.  Next,  opening  their  hearts  to  the 
love  of  peace,  the  advantages  which  he  defcribed  in 
glowing  colours,,  they  forgot  their  inteftine  dllTentions, 
and  ranged  thcmfelves  around  the  tlandard  of  concord." 
That  fage  is  faid  to  have  invented  tunes  for  the  mili- 
tary dances  and  for  the  Cretan  Pyrrhic.  Men  who 
felt  fo  ftrongly  the  influence  of  poetry  and  mufic  could 
fcarcely  be  enemies  to  pleafure.  Accordingly  they 
had  a  cuftom  of  diflinguiflaing  their  fortunate  days 
with  white  flint  ftones,  their  unfortunate  days  with 
black.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they  counted  the 
number  of  their  white  ilones,  and  reckoned  that  they 
had  lived  only  fo  many  days  as  were  diftinguiflied  for 
having  been  fortunate.  They  did  not  think  mere  ex- 
iftence,  without  the  enjoyment  of  pleafure,  worthy  of 
the  name  of  life.  For  this  reafon,  they  caufed  to  be 
infcribed  on  their  tombs  :  "  He  lived  fo  many  days ; 
he  continued  in  exiftence  fo  long." 

A  paflion  for  glory  is  eafily  awaked  in  a  feeling  and 
generous  breaft.  The  Cretans  eagerly  repaired  to  the 
famous  folemnities  of  Greece,  and  were  often  crowned 
at  the  Olympic,  Nemasan,  and  Pythian  games :  others 
of  tliem  were  favourites  of  the  mufes,  and  verfified  the 
predielions  of  prophets,  or  celebrated  the  glorious  deeds 
of  their  heroes.  Several  of  them  difl;inguiflied  thcm- 
felves by  hlftorical  compofitions.  At  the  moll  ancient 
games,  a  prize  is  faid  to  have  been  bellowed  on  the 
poet  who  fnng  the  noblell  hymn  in  honour  of  Apollo: 
Chryfothemis  of  Crete  fung  and  gained  the  prize. 

The  ravages  of  time  have  deprived  us  of  almoft  all 
their  works  ;  and  if  Pindar  had  not  preferved  the  me- " 
mory  of  fome  of  their  crowns,  we  Ihould  not  know 
even  the  names  of  the  conquerors  who  wore  them.  The 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus,  built  by  the  Cretan  Cte- 
fipon  and  his  fon  Metagenes,  was  not  proof  againll 
the  frantic  hand  of  the  incendiary.  Thofe  ingenious 
architects  had  built  it  on  the  principles  of  the  Ionic 
order  :  to  the  colllinefs  of  the  materials,  the  elegance 
of  the  architedlure,  the  fymmetry  of  the  parts,  and 
the  majelly  and  perfeftion  of  the  whole,  they  had  ad- 
ded folidity  and  llrength,  without  which  the  reft  muft 
have  been  of  fmall  value.  Their  names  have  defcend- 
ed  to  pollerity,  but  the  pillars  of  that  monument 
■which  has  perpetuated  their  memory  have  been  difper- 
fed  or  deftroyed.  Scarce  a  veftige  remains  of  that 
building  which  was  efteemed  one  of  the  feven  wonders 
of  the  world. 

Nations  are  effaced  from  the  earth  like  the  monu- 
ments of  their  power,  and  after  the  revolution  of  feveral 
ages  we  can  fcarce  trace  in  their  pollerity  any  remains 
of  their  ancient  charafler.  Some  of  them  exift  longer, 
others  Ihorter;  but  we  may  almoft  always  calculate  the 
period  of  their  duration  by  the  excellence  of  their  laws, 
and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  fupport  and  obey 
them.  The  republic  of  Crete,  being  eftablifhed  on  a 
folid  bafis,  knew  no  foreign  mafter  for  a  period  of  ten 
centuries.  She  bravely  repelled  the  attacks  of  thofe 
princes  who  attempted  to  enllave  her.  At  length  the 
time  arrived  when  the  warlike  and  viilorious  Ro- 
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U-  mans  afpired  to  the  empire  of  the  world,  and  would 
fuffer  none  but  their  fubjedls  or  flaves  to  inhabit  within  ' 
the  reach  of  their  arms.  Florus  does  not  fcruple  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  Romans  had  no  other  motives 
for  invading  Crete  but  the  ambitious  defire  of  fubdu- 
ing  the  renowned  native  country  of  Jupiter.  *'  If  any 
perfon  wilh  to  know  the  reafons  which  induced  us  to 
attack  Crete  (fays  he),  the  true  reafon  was  our  defire 
to  fubdue  fo  celebrated  an  iiland.  The  Cretans  had 
appeared  to  favour  Mithridates,  and  the  Romans 
thought  preper  to  declare  war  againft  them  on  that 
pretext.  Mark  Antony,  father  of  the  triumvir,  at- 
tacked them  with  ftrong  hopes  of  fuccefs  ;  but  was 
feverely  punilhed  for  his  prefumption  and  imprudence. 
The  Cretans  took  a  great  part  of  his  fleet,  hung  up 
his  foldiers  and  failors  on  the  mails  amid  the  fails  and 
cordage,  and  returned  in  triumph  into  their  har- 
bours." 

The  Romans  never  forgot  nor  forgave  a  defeat.  As 
foon  as  the  Macedonian  war  was  brought  to  an  happy 
conclulion,  they  again  took  arms  againft  the  Cretans 
to  revenge  their  ignominy  and  lofs.  Quintus  Metellus 
was  lent  to  Crete  with  a  powerful  armament.  He  met 
with  an  obilinate  and  vigorous  refiftance.  Panarus 
and  Lafthenes,  two  experienced  leaders,  colletling  a 
body  of  20,000  young  warriors,  all  eager  for  battle, 
and  of  determined  courage,  employed  their  arms  and 
arrows  fuccefsfully  againft  the  Romans,  and  protrafted 
the  fate  of  Crete  for  three  years.  Thofe  conquerors 
could  not  make  themfelves  matters  of  the  ifland  before 
deftroying  its  braveft  warriors.  They  loft  a  great 
number  of  troops,  and  bought  a  bloody  vidlory  at  the 
price  of  many  a  danger  and  much  fatigue.  Plowever, 
their  ufual  good  fortune  at  length  prevailed.  The  firlt 
care  of  the  conqueror  was  to  abolilh  the  laws  of  Minos, 
and  to  eftablifli  in  their  room  thofe  of  Nunia.  Strabo, 
that  enlightened  philofopher,  complains  of  this  aft  of 
feverity  ;  and  informs  us,  that  in  his  days  the  original 
laws  of  Crete  were  no  longer  in  force,  becaufe  the  Ro- 
mans compelled  the  conquered  provinces  to  adopt  their 
civil  code.  To  fecure  themfclves  ftill  more  fully  in 
the  poflefiion  of  the  iiland,  they  fent  a  powerful  colo- 
ny to  GnofTus. 

From  that  era  to  the  prefent  time,  that  is,  for  a 
period  of  1900  years,  the  Cretans  have  no  longer 
formed  a  feparate  nation,  nor  made  any  figure  among 
the  ftates  and  kingdoms  of  the  world  :  their  noble  and 
ingenuous  manners,  their  arts  and  fciences,  their  va- 
lour and  their  virtues,  are  no  more.  They  have  loll 
thefe  with  the  lofs  of  liberty.  So  true  is  it  that  m.an 
is  born  for  himfelf ;  and  that,  when  deprived  of  that 
aid  which  Nature  has  defigned  to  ftrengthen  and  fup- 
port his  weaknefs,  the  flame  of  genius  and  the  ardent 
glow  of  valour  are  extinguilhed  in  his  breaft  ;  he  be- 
comes incapable  of  vigorous  refolution,  and  finks  be- 
low the  natural  virtue  and  dignity  of  the  fpecies. 

The  ifland  of  Crete,  joined  with  the  fmall  kingdom 
of  Cyrene,  on  the  Lybian  coaft,  formed  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. It  was  at  firll  governed  by  a  proconful ;  a  que- 
ftor  and  an  affiftant  were  afterwards  fent  there  ;  at  laft, 
as  Suetonius  informs  us,  it  was  put  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  coaful.  This  ifland  was  one  of  the  firft  pla- 
ces in  the  world  that  were  favoured  with  the  light  of 
the  gofpel.  St  Paul  introduced  the  Chriftian  faith  in- 
to Cx-ete }  and  his  difciple  Titus,  whom  he  left  tliere 
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to  cherifh  and  cultivate  that  precious  plant,  became 
the  firft  bifhop  of  the  ifland.  In  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Leo,  it  had  twelve  bifhops,  who  were  all  fub- 
jeft  to  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople.  Conftantine 
feparated  Crete  from  Cyrer.e  in  the  new  divifion  which 
he  made  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  Leaving 
three  fons,  Conltantius,  Conftantine,  and  Conftans, 
he  affigned  Thrace  and  the  eaftern  provinces  to  the 
firft  ;  to  the  fecond,  the  empire  of  the  Weft  ;  the  ifland 
©f  Crete,  Africa,  and  Illyria,  to  the  third. 

When  Michael  Balbusiat  on  the  throne  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  the  rebellion  of  Thomas,  which  lafted  three 
years,  caufed  him  to  negleft  the  other  parts  of  the 
empire.  The  Agarenlans  (a  people  of  Arabia),  who 
had  conquered  the  lineft  provinces  of  Spain,  fcized  that 
opportunity.  They  fitted  out  a  coniiderable  fleet, 
plundered  the  Cyclades,  attacked  the  ifland  of  Crete, 
and  made  themfelves  mafters  of  it  without  oppofition. 
In  order  to  fecure  their  conqueft,  they  built  a  fortrefs 
■which  they  named  Khandak,  "  intrenchment."  From 
that  citadel  the  barbarians  made  inroads  into  the  inte- 
'rior  parts  of  the  Ifland,  carrying  havock  and  devafta- 
tion  wherever  they  appeared.  By  repeated  attacks, 
th^y  fabdued  all  the  cities  in  Crete  except  Cydon. 
Mxhael  made  forne  inefFeftual  efforts  to  expel  them 
from  Crete.  The  emperor  Bafillns,  the  Macedonian, 
was  "not  more  fuccefsful.  They  defeated  him  in  a 
bloody  battle  ;  but  beirig  vanquifhed  by  one  of  his  ge- 
nerals, they  were  fubjefted  to  the  payment  of  an  an- 
nual tribute.  At  the  -end  of  ten  years,  the  Arabians 
Ttfx^/ed  the  tribute.  It  was  referved  for  Nicephorus 
Phocas,  who  was  afterwards  emperor,  to  deliver  this 
fine  ifland  from  the  yoke  of  the  Infidels.  He  landed 
eri  the  ifland  with  a  numerous  army,  boldly  attacked 
them,  and  routed  them  in  various  engagements.  The 
Saracens,  no  longer  daring  to  meet  fo  formidable  a 
general  in  the  field,  fled  for  protetllon  to  their  for- 
treffes.  Phocas  being  plentifully  fupplied  with  all  the 
warlike  machines  necefiary  for  a  fiege,  levelled  their 
walls,  and  alarmed  their  hearts  with  terror.  He  took 
tlieir  cities  and  fortreffes,  and  drove  them  Into  Khan- 
dak their  metropohs  a:nd  laft  refource.  In  the  courfe 
of  nine  months  he  fnbdued  the  whole  ifland,  took  their 
king  Curup  and  his  lieutenant  Aremas  prifoners,  and 
reunited  to  the  empire  a  province  which  had  been  127 
years  in  the  hands  of  the  Infidels.  It  remained  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans  till  the  time  when  Bald- 
win Count  of  Flanders,  being  raifed  to  the  throne,  li- 
berally rewarded  the  fervices  of  Boniface  Marquis  of 
Montferrat,  by  making  him  king  of  Theflalonica,  and 
adding  the  ifland  of  Crete  to  his  kingdom.  That  lord, 
being  more  covetous  of  gold  than  glory,  fold  it  to  the 
Venetians  in  the  year  1194  ;  under  whom  it  aflumed 
the  name  of  Candia.  See  the  fequel  of  its  hiftory 
under  that  article. 

CRETIO,  in  antiquity,  a  certain  number  of  days 
allowed  the  h^ir  to  confider  whether  he  would 
aft  as  heir  to  the  deceafed  or  not ;  after  which 
time,  if  he  did  not  a6l,  he  was  excluded  from  the 
tftate. 

CREUX,  a  term  in,  fculpture,  much  ufed  by  the 
French ;  though  not  yet,  that  we  know  of,  natu- 
ralized among  us  :  but  the  want  of  a  word  of  equal 
import  in  Englifh,  as  it  has  frequently  put  us  under  a 
aeteffity  of  uling  this  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent 


work ;  fo  it  pleads  flrongly  for  its  admiffion  into  our 
language. 

Creux  originally  fignifies  a  hollow,  cdv'ity,  or  pit,  out 
of  which  fomething  haJ  been  fcooped  or  dug  :  hence  it 
is  ufed  to  denote  that  kind  of  fculpture  and  graving 
where  the  lines  and  figures  are  cut  and  formed  within 
the  face  or  plane  of  the  plate  or  matter  engraven  on. 
In  which  fenfe  it  ftands  oppofedto  relievo;  where  the 
lines  and  figures  are  embolfed,  and  appear  prominent 
above  the  face  of  the  matter. 

CREW,  the  company  of  failors  belonging  tQ  a  fhip, 
boat,  or  other  veflel. 

The  failors  that  are  to  work  and  manage  a  fhip  are 
regulated  by  the  number  of  lafts  it  may  carry ;  each 
laft  making  two  ton.  The  crew  of  a  Dutch  ftiip,  from 
40  to  50  lafts,  is  feven  failors  and  a  fwabber ;  from  50 
to  60  lafts,  the  crew  confifts  of  eight  men  and  a  fwab- 
ber ;  and  thus  increaies  at  the  rate  of  one  man  for  every 
ten  lafts  ;  fo  that  a  fliip  of  100  lafts  has  12  men,  Sec. 
Englifh  and  French  crews  are  ufually  ftronger  than 
Dutch  ;  but  always  in  about  the  fame  proportion.  In 
a^  ihip  of  war  there  are  feveral  piarticular  crews,  or 
gangs,  as  the  boatfwain's  crew,  the  carpenter's  crew, 
the  gunner's  crew,  &c. 

CilEVIER  (John  Baptist  Lewis),  a  Parifian, 
was  trained  under  the  celebrated  RoUin,  and  afterwards 
became  profeflbr  of  rhetoric.    Upon  the  death  of  hi& 
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tioned,  he  publiftied. 
Not  Is,  in  6  vols  4to, 


mafter,  in  1741,  he  took  upon  him  to  finifli  his 
Roman  Hiftory.  He  publllhed  other  works,  and  was 
greatly  ferviceable  to  the  caufe  of  virtue  and  religion 
as  well  as  letters.  Kis  death  happened,  1765,  i.n  a 
very  advanced  age.  Befides  the  continuation  juft  men- 
1.  An  edition  of  Livius,  cum 
1748;  and  afterwards  another 
edition,  better  adapted,  to  the  ufe  of  his  pupils,  in  6  vols, 
fmall  8vo.  2.  La  Hi/ioire  des  Empercurs  de  Romains 
Jnfqu'  a  Conjiantin,  1749,  12  torn.  i2mo.  3.  Htjlo'ire 
de  I'  Univerjite  de  Paris,  7  torn.  1 2 mo.  4.  Rhetorique 
FrangoiJ'e,  a  juft  and  ufeful  work.  5.  Obfervatlons  fur 
PEfprit  des  Loix.  Here  he  ventured  . out  of  his  depth; 
he  fhould  have  kept  within  the  precindls  of  the  belles 
letters. 

CREUSA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  daugliter  of  Creon 
king  of  Corinth.  As  flie  was  going  to  marry  Jafon, 
who  had  divorced  Medea,  flie  put  on  a  poifoued  gar- 
ment, which  immediately  fet  her  body  on  fire,  and  fhe 
expired  in  the  moft  excruciating  torments.  She  had 
received  this  gown  as  a  gift  from  Medea,  who  wlfhed 
to  take  that  revenge  upon  the  infidelity  of  Jafon. 
Some  call  her  Glance.  (Ovid,  de  Art.  Ar.i.  i.  v.  335.) 
A  daughterof  Priam,  king  of  Troy  by  Hecuba.  She 
married  -Sneas,  by  whom  fhe  had,  among  other  chil- 
dren, Afcanius.  When  Troy  was  taken,  fhe  fled  in 
the  night  with  her  hufband  ;  but  tliey  were  feparated 
in  the  midft  of  the  confufion  and  tumult,  and  ^nea« 
could  not  recover  her,  nor  hear  where  Ihe  was.  Some 
fay  that  Cybele  faved  her,  and  canied  her  to  her 
temple,  of  which  flie  became  prieltefs.  Pauf.  10.  c. 
z6. — Virg.  Mil.  2.  V.  562. 

CREX,  In  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Rallus. 

CRIB,  the  rack  or  manger  of  a  .ftable,.  or  the  ftall 
or  cabbin  of  an  ox.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  fmall  habi- 
tation, as  a  cottage,  &c. 

Crib,  in  the  Engllfli  fait -works,  a  name  given  to  a 
fort  of  ca£e  ufed  in  feme  places  inftead  of  the  drab,  to  • 
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Cribljage  put  the  fait  into  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the  boiling 
pan. 

Cribbage,  a  game,  at  cards,  to  be  learnt  only  by 
pra(?ace. 

CRIBRATION,  in  pharmacy,  the  paffingany  fub- 
ftaixce  through  a  fieve  or  fearce,  in  order  to  feparate 
the  finer  particles  from  the  groffer. 

Cribrosum  OS,  in  anatomy,  called  alfo  os  ethmo'tdes. 
See  ylnatomy,  n°  17. 

CRICELASI  A,  the  driving  a  ring  or  hoop.  Dri- 
ving a  hoop  was  one  of  the  ancient  gymnaftics  :  this 
hoop  was  as  high  as  the  breafl  of  the  perfon  who  ufed 
it.  It  was  commended  for  rendering  the  Hmbs  pHable, 
and  for  ftrengthening  the  nerves. 

CRICETUS,  in  zoology.  See  Mus. 
CRICHTON  (James),  a  Scots  gentleman,  who  lived 
in  the  i6th  century,  and  who,  on  account  of  his  extraor- 
dinary endowments  both  of  body  and  mind,  obtained 
the  appellation  of  "  the  admirable  Crichton  by  which 
title  he  has  continued  to  be  diftinguifhed  down  to  the 
prefent  day.  The  time  of  this  celebrated  perfoii's 
birth  is  faid,  by  the  generality  of  writers,  to  have  been 
in  1551  ;  but,  according  to  Lord  Buchan  *,  it  ap- 
pears, from  feveral  circumftances,  that  he  was  born  in 
the  month  of  Auguft  156c.  There  is  a  difference 
likewife  between  the  Eaii  of  Buchan  and  other  bio- 
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It  Edin.  graphers,  with  regard  to  the  family  of  Crichton,  and 
kurgh.  the  rank  and  fituation  of  his  father.  The  common 
accounts  alTert,  that  James  Crichton's  father  was  Ro- 
bert Crichton  of  Clunie,  in  the  county  of  Perth  ;  and 
that  this  Robert  Crichton  commanded  Queen  Mary's 
army  at  the  battle  of  Langfide  in  the  year  J  568.  But 
from  the  Earl  of  Buchan  we  learn,  that  this  gentleman 
was  of  Elliock  in  the  fame  county,  and  that  he  was  lord 
advocate  of  Scotland  in  queen  Mary's  reign  from  1561 
to  1573  ;  part  of  which  time  he  held  that  office  in  con- 
jvmttion  with  Spens  of  Condie.  The  mother  of  James 
Crichton  was  Elizabeth  Stuart,  the  only  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Stuart  of  Beath,  who  was  a  defcendant  of  Robert 
duke  of  Albany,  the  third  fon  of  king  Robert  the  fe- 
condj-by  Ehzabeth  Mulr  or  More,  as  ihe  is  commonly 
ca'led.  It  is  hence  evident,  that  when  the  admirable 
Crichton  boafted  (as  he  did  abroad),  that  he  was  fprung 
from  Scottifli  kings,  he  faid  nothing  but  what  was 
agreeable  to  truth. 

James  Crichton  is  faid  to  have  received  his  gram- 
matical education  at  Perth,  and  to  have  ftudied  philo- 
fophy  in  the  univerlity  of  St  Andrew.  His  tutor  in 
that  univerlity -was  Mr  John  Rutherford,  a  proft.ffor  at 
that  time  famous  for  his  learning,  and  who  diltinguini- 
ed  himfelf  by  writing  four  books  on  Arlftolle's  logic 
and  a  commentary  on  his  poetics.  According  to  Al- 
dus Manutius,  who  calls  Crichton  firft  coufin  to  the 
king,  he  was  alfo  inftrufted,  along  with  his  majefty, 
by  Buchanan,  Hepburn,  and  Robertfon,  as  well  as  by 
Rutherford  ;  and  he  had  fcarcely  arrived  to  the  20th 
year  of  his  age,  when  he  had  run  through  the  whole 
circle  of  the  fciences,  and  could  fpeak  and  write  to 
pcrfetlion  in  ten  different  languages.  Nor  was  this 
all ;  for  he  had  likewife  improved  himfelf  to  the  high- 
«ft  degree  in  riding,  dancing,  and  fmging,  and  in  play- 
ing upon  all  forts  of  inftrumen&s. 

Crichton,  being  thus  accomplifhed,  went  abroad 
Bpon  his  travels,  and  is  faid  to  have  gone  to  Paris  ;  of 
his  tranfadtions  at  which  place  the  following  account 
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is  given.  He  caufed  fix  placards  to  be  fixed  oa  all  the  Crkhtdfi. 
gates  of  the  fchools,  halls,  and  colleges  belonging  to 
the  univeifity,  and  on  all  the  pillars  and  polls  before 
the  houfes  of  the  moft  renowned  men  for  literature  in 
the  city,  inviting  all  thofe  who  were  well  verfed  in  any 
art  or  fcience,  to  difpute  with  him  in  the  college  of 
Navarre,  that  day  fix  weeks,  by  nine  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning,  where  he  would  attend  them,  and  bq 
ready  to  anfwer  to  whatever  fliould  be  propofed  to  him 
in  any  art  or  fcience,  and  in  any  of  thefe  1 2  languages, 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  Spaniih, 
French,  Italian,  Enghfli,  Dutch,  Elemifii,  and  Scla- 
vonian  ;  and  this"  either  in  verfe  or  profe  at  the  dii- 
cretion  of  the  difputant.  During  this  whole  time,  in- 
ftead  of  clofely  applying  to  his  ftudies,  he,  regarded 
nothing  but  hunting,  hawking,  tilting,  vaulting,  riding 
of  a  well-managed  horfe,  tofiing  the  pike,  handling  the 
mufket,  and  other  military  feats  ;  or  elfe  he  employed 
himfelf  in  domeftic  games,  fuch  as  balls,  concerts  ot 
mufic  vocal  and  inftrumental  ;  cards,  dice,  tennis,  and 
the  hke  diverfions  of  youth.  This  conduft  fo  provo- 
ked the  ftudents  of  the  nnivei-fity,  that,  beneath  the 
placard  which  was  fixed  on  the  Navarre  gate,  they  cau- 
fed the  following  words  to  be  written :  "  If  you  would 
meet  with  this  monfter  of  perfeftion,  to  make  fearch 
for  him  either  in  the  tavern  or  bawdy-houfe,  is  the 
readieft  way  to  find  him."  Neverthelefs,  when  the 
day  appointed  arrived,  Crichton  appeared  in  the  col- 
lege of  Navarre,  and  acquitted  himfelf  beyond  expref- 
fion  in  the  difputation,  which  lafted  from  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  fix  at  night.  At  length,  the  pre- 
fident,  after  extolling  him  highly  for  the  many  rare 
and  excellent  endowments  which  God  and  nature  had 
bellowed  upon  him,  rofe  from  his  chair,  and,  accom- 
panied by  four  of  the  moil  eminent  profeffors  of  the 
univerfity,  gave  him  a  diamond  ring,  and  a  purfe  full 
of  gold,  as  a  teftimony  of  their  love  and  favour.  The 
whole  ended  with  the  repeated  acclamations  and  huzzas 
of  the  fpeftators  ;  and  henceforward  our  young  difpu- 
tant was  called,  *'  the  admirable  Crichton."  It  is  ad- 
ded, that  he  was  fo  little  fatigued  with  the  difputej 
that  he  went  on  the  very  next  day  to  the  Louvre, 
where  he  had  a  match  of  tilting  (an  exercife  then  ia 
much  requeil),  and  in  the  prefence  of  fome  of  the 
princes  of  the  court  of  France,  and  a  great  many  la- 
dies,carried  away  the  rfng  15  times  fu^ceffively. 

About  two  years  after  this  v/e  find  him  at  Rome, 
where  he  afnxed  a  placard  upon  all  the  eminent  places 
of  the  city,  in  the  following  terms:  Nos  jacobus  Cr'ich' 
tonus  Scotus,  cuicuiwue  re'i  propnjita  ex  improv'tfu  rsfpondr- 
h'lmiis.  In  a  city  which  abounded  in  wit,  this  bold 
challenge,  to  an-fwer  to  any  quelHon  that  could  be 
propofed  to  him, without  his  being  previoufly  adver*- 
tifed  of  it,  could  not  efcape  the  ridicule  of  a  paf-- 
quinade.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  being  nowife 
difcouraged,  he  appeared  at  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed ;  and  that,  in  the  prefence  of  the  pope, 
many  cardinals,  blfiiops,  doftors  of  divinity,  and  pro- 
feffors In  all  the  fciences,  he  difplayed  fuch  wonderful 
proofs  of  his  unlverfal  knowledge,  that  he  excited  no 
lefs  furprife  than  he  had  done  at  Paris.  BoccalinI, 
who  was  then  at  Rome,  gives  fomething  of  a  different 
relation  of  the  matter.  According  to  this  author, 
the  pafquinade  againfl  Crichton,  which  vas  to  the 
foUow^ing  effedl,  "  Atid  he  that  ivill  fee  it  let  him  go  to 
3  y  -3  the 
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Crlchtor.  the  Jlgn  of  the  Falcon  and  it  Jloall  he  Jhown^^  made  fuch 
an  impreflion  upon  him,  that  he  left  a  place  where  he 
had  been  fo  grofsly  affronted  as  to  be  put  upon  a  level 
with  jugglers  and  mountebanks. 

From  Rome  he  went  to  Venice;  where  he  contradled 
an  intimate  friendfhip  with  Aldus  Manutius,  Lauren- 
tius  MalTa,  Speron  Speronius,  Johannes  Donatus,  and 
various  other  learned  perfons,  to  whom  he  prefented 
feveral  poems  in  commendation  of  the  city  and  uni- 
verfity.  At  length  he  was  introduced  to  the  Doge 
and  Senate,  in  whofe  prefence  he  made  a  fpeech, 
which  was  accompanied  with  fuch  beauty  of  eloquence, 
and  fuch  grace  of  perfon  and  manner,  that  he  received 
the  thanks  of  that  illuftrious  body,  and  nothing  was 
talked  of  through  the  whole  city  but  this  rara  in  terris 
avisf  this  prodigy  of  nature.  He  held,  likcwife,  dif- 
putations  on  the  fubjefts  of  tkeology,  philofophy,  and 
mathematics,  before  the  mofl  eminent  profefTors,  and 
large  multitudes  of  people.  His  reputation  was  fo, 
great,  that  the  defire  of  feeing  and  hearing  him  brought 
together  a  "vaft  concourfe  of  perfons  from  different 
quarters  to  Venice.  It  may  be  colle(5led  from  Manu- 
tius, that  the  time  in  which  Crichton  exhibited  thefe 
demonftrations  of  his  abilities  was  in  the  year  1580. 

During  his  refidence  at  Venice,  he  fell  into  a  bad 
ftate  of  health,  which  continued  for  the  fpace  of  four 
months.  However,  before  he  was  perfedlly  recover- 
ed, he  went,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  Padua, 
the  univerfity  of  which  city  was  at  that  time  in  great 
reputation.  The  next  day  after  his  arrival,  there  was 
a  meeting  of  all  the  learned  men  of  the  place,  at  the 
houfe  of  Jacobus  Aloyfius  Cornelius  ;  when  Crichton 
opened  the  alfembly  with  an  extemporary  poem  in 
praife  of  the  city,  the  univerfity,  and  the  company 
who  had  honoured  him  with  their  prefence.  After 
this,  he  difputed  for  fix  hours  with  the  moil  celebra- 
ted profefTors  on  various  fubjedls  of  learning  ;  and  he 
expofed,  in  particular,  the  errors  of  Ariftotle  and  his 
commentators,  with  fo  much  folidity  and  acutenefs, 
and  at  the  fame  time  with  fo  much  modefty,  that  he 
excited  univerfal  admiration.  In  conclufion,  he  de- 
livered extempore  an  oration  in  praife  of  ignorance, 
which  was  conduAed  with  fuch  ingenuity  and  elegance, 
that  his  hearers  were  alloniflied.  This  exhibition  of 
Crichton's  talents  was  on  the  14th  of  March  1581. 
Sobn  after  he  appointed  a  day  for  another  difp'uta- 
tion  to  be  held  at  the  palace  of  the  bifhop  of  Padua  ; 
EOt  for  the  purpofe  of  affording  higher  proofs  of  his 
abilities,  for  that  could  not  pollibly  be  done,  but  in 
comphance  with  the  earneft  felicitations  of  fome  per- 
fons who  were  not  prefent  at  the  fonner  affembly. 
However,  leveral  circumitances  occurred  which  pre- 
vented this  meeting  from  taking  place.  Such  is  the 
account  of  Manutius  :  but  Imperialis  relates,  that  he 
was  informed  by  his  father,  who  was  prefent  upon  the 
occafion,  that  Crichton  was  oppofed  by  Archangelus 
Mercenarlus,  a  famous  philofopher  ;  and  that  he  ac- 
quitted himfelf  fo  well  as  to  obtain  the  approbation  of 
a  very  honourable  company,  and  even  of  his  antagoniit 
himfelf. 

Amidfl  the  difcourfes  which  were  occafioned  by  our 
young  Scotfman's  exploits,  and  the  high  applaufes  that 
%vere  beftowed  upon  his  genius  and  attainments,  fome 
perfons  there  were  who  endeavoured  to  detraft  from 
iis  merit.    For  ever,  therefprc,  to  confound  thefe  iur 


vidious  impugners  of  his  talents,  he  caufed  a  paper  to  Ctichfon. 

be  fixed  on  the  gates  of  St  John  and  St  Paul's  church,   v—-" 

wherein  he  offered  to  prove  before  the  univerfity,  that 
the  errors  of  Ariftotle,  and  of  all  his  followers,  were 
almoft  innumerable  ;  and  that  the  latter  had  failed 
both  in  explaining  their  mafter's  meaning,  and  in 
treating  on  theological  fubjeds.  He  promifed  hke- 
wife  to  refute  the  dreams  of  certain  mathematical  pro- 
fefTors ;  to  difpute  in  all  the  fcicnces  ;  and  to  anfwer 
to  whatever  fhould  be  propofed  to  him  or  objefted  a- 
gainft  him.  All  this  he  engaged  to  do,  either  in  the 
common  logical  way  or  by  numbers  and  mathemati- 
cal figures,  or  in  100  forts  of  verfes,  at  the  pleafure  of 
his  opponents.  According  to  Manutius,  Crichton  fu- 
ftained  this  contefl,  without  fatigue,  for  three  days ; 
during  which  time  he  fupported  his  credit,  and  main- 
tained his  propofitions,  with  fuch  fpirit  and  energy, 
that,  from  an  unufual  concourfe  of  people,  he  obtain- 
ed acclamations  and  praifes,  than  which  none  more 
magnificent  were  ever  heard  by  men. 

From  Padua,  Crichton  fet  out  for  Mantua  ;  where 
there  happened  to  be  at  the  time  a  gladiator,  who 
had  foiled,  in  his  travels,  the  moft  famous  fencers  in 
Europe,  and  had  lately  killed  three  who  had  entered 
the  lilts  with  him  in  this  city.  The  duke  of  Mantua 
was  much  grieved  at  having  granted  this  man  his  pro- 
tedlion,  as  he  found  it  to  be  attended  with  fuch  fatal 
confequences.  Crichton,  being  informed  of  his  High- 
nefs's  concern,  offered  his  fervice,  not  only  to  drive 
the  murderer  from  Mantua,  but  from  Italy,  and  to 
fight  him  for  1500  piftoles.  Though  the  duke  was 
unwilling  to  expofe  fuch  an  accompHfhed  gentleman  to 
fo  great  a  hazard  ;  yet,  relying  upon  the  report  he  had 
heard  of  his  vi^aiiike  atchievements,  he  agreed  to  the 
propofal  ;  and  the  time  and  place  being  appointed,  the 
whole  court  attended  to  behold  the  performance.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  combat  Crichton  flood  only 
upon  his  defence ;  while  the  Itahan  made  his  at- 
tack with  fuch  eagernefs  and  fury,  that,  having  over- 
adled  himfelf,  he  began  to  grow  weary.  Crichton 
now  feized  the  opportunity  of  attacking  his  antagonifl 
in  return  ;  which  he  did  with  fo  much  dtxttiicy  and 
vigour,  that  he  ran  him  through  the  body  in  three  dif- 
ferent places,  of  which  wounds  he  immediately  died. 
The  acclamations  of  the  fpedtators  were  loud  and  ex-  * 
traordinaiy  upon  this  occafion  ;  and  it  was  acknow- 
ledged by  all  of  them,  that  they  had  never  feen  Art 
grace  Nature,  or  Nature  fecond  the  precepts  of  Art, 
in  fo  lively  a  manner  as  they  had  beheld  thefe  two 
things  accomphflied  on  that  day.  To  crown  the  glory 
of  the  aftion,  Crichton  bellowed  the  prize  of  his  vic- 
tory upon  the  widows  of  the  three  perfons  who  had. 
loft  their  hves  in  fighting  with  the  gladiator. 

It  is  afferted,  that  in  confequence  of  this  andhis  other 
wonderful  performances,  the  duke  of  Mantua  made 
choice  of  him  for  preceptor  to  his  fon  Vincentio  di  Gon- 
zaga,  who  is  reprefented  as  being  of  a  riotous  temper  and 
a  difTolute  life.  The  appointment  was  highly  pleafing  to 
the  court.  CrichtOn,  to  teftify  his  gratitude  to  his  friends 
and  benefaftors,  and  to  contribute  to  their  diverfion,. 
framed,  we  are  told,  a  comedy,  wherein  he  expofed 
and  ridiculed  all  the  weakneffes  and  failures  of  the  fe- 
veral employments  in  which  men  are  engaged.  This 
compofition  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  molt  ingenious 
fatires  that  eyer  was  made  upon  mankind.    But  the 
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Crichton.  mofl:  aftonifhing  part  of  the  ftory  Is,  that  Crlchton  fu- 
^— — V— ftained  15  charafters  in  the  reprefentation  of  his  own 
play.  Among  the  reft,  he  ackd  the  divine,  the  phi- 
lofopher,  the  lawyer,  the  mathematician,  the  phyfician, 
and  the  foldier,  with  fuch  inimitable  grace,  that  every 
time  he  appeared  upon  the  theatre  he  feemed  to  be  a 
different  perfon. 

From  being  the  principal  aftor  in  a  comedy,  Crich- 
ton foon  became  the  fubjeft  of  a  dreadful  tragedy. 
One  night,  during  the  time  of  carnival,  as  he  was 
•walking  along  the  ftreetsof  Mantua,  and  playing  upon 
his  guittar,  he  was  attacked  by  half  a  dozen  people  in 
maflis.  The  affailants  found  that  they  had  no  ordina- 
ry perfon  to  deal  with,  for  they  were  not  able  to 
maintain  their  ground  againft  him.  In  tlie  ilTue,  the 
leader  of  the  company  being  difarmed,  pulled  off  his 
mafl<,  and  begged  his  life,  telling  him  that  he  was  the 
prince  his  pupil.  Crichton  immediately  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  exprcffed  his  concern  for  his  miftake  ;  alle- 
ging, that  what  he  had  done  was  only  in  his  own  de- 
fence, and  that  if  Gonzaga  had  any  defign  upon  his 
life,  he  might  always  be  mailer  of  it.  Then  taking  his 
own  fword  by  the  point,  heprefented  it  to  the  prince, 
who  immediately  received  it,  and  was  fo  irritated  by 
the  affront  which  he  thought  he  had  fuftained  in  be- 
ing foiled  with  all  his  attendants,  that  he  inftanlly  ran 
Crichton  through  the  heart. 
'  Various  have  been  the  conjeftures  concerning  the 

motives  which  could  induce  Vincentio  di  Gonzaga  to 
be  guilty  of  fo  ungenerous  and  brutal  an  aftion.  Some 
have  afcribed  it  to  jealoufy,  aflerting  that  he  fufpefted 
Crichton  to  be  more  in  favour  than  himfelf  with  a  lady 
whom  he  palTionately  loved  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Urqu- 
hart  has  told  a  llory  upon  this  head  which  is  extrava- 
gant and  ridiculous  in  the  higheft  degree.  "Others, 
with  greater  probability,  reprefent  the  whole  tranfac- 
tion  as  the  refult  of  a  drunken  frolic  ;  and  it  is  uncer- 
tain, according  to  ImperiaHs,  whtsther  the  meeting  of 
the  prince  and  Crichton  was  by  accident  or  defign. 
However,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  Crichton 
lofl  his  life  in  this  rencounter.  The  time  of  his 
deceafe  is  faid,  by  the  generality  of  his  biographers,  to 
have  been  in  the  beginning  of  July  1583  ;  but  Lord 
Buchan  fixes  it  to  the  fame  month  in  the  preceding 
year.  There  is  a  difference,  likewife,  with  regard  to 
the  period  of  life  at  which  Crichton  died.  The  com- 
mon accounts  declare  that  he  was  killed  in  the  3  2d  year 
of  his  age  :  but  Imperialis  afferts  that  he  was  only  in 
his  22d  when  that  calamitous  event  took  place  ;  and 
this  faft  is  confirmed  by  lord  Buchan. 

Crichton's  tragical  end  excited  a  very  great  and  ge- 
neral lamentation.  If  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  is  to  be 
credited,  the  whole  court  of  Mantua  went  three  quar- 
ters of  a  year  into  mourning  for  him  ;  the  epitaphs 
and  elegies  that  were  compoled  upon  his  death  and 
ftuck  upon  his  hearfe,  would  exceed,  if  collefted,  the 
bulk  of  Homer's  works  ;  and,  for  a  long  time  aifter- 
wards,  his  pifture  was  to  be  feen  in  moft  of  the  bed- 
chambers and  galleries  of  the  Italian  nobility,  repre- 
fenting  him  on  horfeback,  with  a  lance  in  the  one 
band  and  a  book  in  the  other.  The  fame  author  tells 
us,  that  Crichton  gained  the  efteem  of  kings  and 
princes,  by  his  magnanimity  and  knowledge;  of  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen,  by  his  courtlinefs  and  breed- 
ing J,  of  knights,  by  his  hpnourable  deportment  and 


pregnancy  of  wit ;  of  the  rich,  by  his  afTability  and 
good  fellowfliip ;  of  the  poor,  by  his  munificence 
and  liberality  j  of  the  old,  by  his  conftancy  and  wif- 
dom  ;  of  the  young,  by  his  mirth  and  gallantry  ;  of 
the  learned,  by  his  univerfal  knowledge ;  of  the  fol- 
diers,  by  his  undaunted  valour  and  courage  ;  of  the 
merchants  and  artificers,  by  his  upright  dealing  and 
honeity  ;  and  of  the  fair  fex,  by  his  beauty  and  hand- 
fomenefs,  in  which  refpeft  he  was  a  maiterpiece  of 
nature. 

Joannes  Imperialis,  in  his  life  of  Crichton,  fays, 
That  he  was  the  wonder  of  the  lail  age  ;  the  prodi- 
gious produftion  of  nature ;  the  glory  and  ornament 
of  Parnaffus,  in  a  ftupendous  and  unufual  manner;, 
and  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  learned  woi-ld,  he 
was  the  phcenix  of  literature,  and  rather  a  fhining  par- 
ticle of  the  Divine  Mind  and  Majefty  than  a  model  of 
what  could  be  attained  by  human  induflry.  The 
fame  author,  after  highly  celebrating  the  beauty  of  his 
perfon,  afferts,  that  his  extraordinary  eloquence  and 
his  admirable  knowledge  of  things  teftified  that  he 
poffefied  a  ttrength  of  genius  wholly  divine.  **  What 
(adds  this  writer)  can  more  exceed  our  comprehen- 
fion,  than  that  Crichton,  in  the  21ft  year  of  his  age,, 
fhould  be  mafler  of  ten  different  languages,  and  per- 
feftly  well  vei-fed  in  philofopliy,  mathematics,  theolo- 
gy, polite  literature,  and  all  other  fciences  ?  Befides, 
was  it  ever  lieard  in  the  whole  compafs  of  the  globe, 
that  to  thefe  extraordinary  endowments  of  the  mind 
fhould  be  added  a  fingular  ficill  in  fencing,  dancing, 
fuiging,  riding,  and  in  every  exercife  of  the  gymnaflic 
art  Nay,  Imperialis,  in  his  account  of  Crichton's. 
death,  declares,  that  the  report  of  fo  fad  a  cataftrophe 
was  fpread  to  the  remotefl  parts  of  the  earth  ;  that  it. 
diftui-bed  univerfal  nature  ;  and  that  in  her  grief  for 
the  lofs  of  the  wonder  fhe  had  produced,  fhe  threaten- 
ed never  more  to  confer  fuch  honour  upon  mankind. 
Compared  with  thefe  extiavagancies,  the  affertion  of 
Bayle  that  Crichton  was  one  of  the  greatefl  prodigies 
of  wit  that  ever  lived,  and  the  teitimony  of  Foshx 
Aflolfus  concerning  his  wonderful  memory,  may  be 
confidered  as  modelt  encomiums. 

Such  are  the  accounts  which,  by  a  fucceffion  of 
writers,  and  particularly  fince  the  time  of  Mackenzie, 
have  been  given  of  the  admirable  Crichton.  Thefe 
accounts  are  indeed  fo  wonderful,  that  many  perfons 
have  been  difpofed  to  confider  tliem  as  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  if  not  entirely,  fabulous.  We  fliall  therefore 
fubjoin  from  the  Biop-aphia  Br'ttannica  the  following 
obfervations  of  Dr  Kippis,  with  a  view  to  afcertain 
what  portion  of  faith  is  due  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  preceding  narrative,  or  at  leafl  to  affifl  the  reader 
in  forming  a  proper  judgment  concerning  them. ' 

The  Doftor  begins  with  obferving,  "  That  no  cre- 
dit can  be  granted  to  any  fa£ks  which  depend  upon  the 
fole  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart.  Mr  Pennant, 
indeed  fpeaks  of  him  with  approbation  ;  and  Dr  Sa- 
muel Johnfon  laid  a  ftrefs  on  his  veracity,  in  the  ac- 
count of  Crichton  which  he  diftated  to  DrHawkfworth, 
and  is  inferted  in  the  8 1  fl  number  of  the  Adventurer  ; 
of  which  account  it  may  be  obferved,  that  it  is  only  an 
elegant  fummary  of  the  life  written  by  Mackenzie. 
But  with  all  deference  to  thefe  refpeftable  names,  I 
muft  declare  my  full  perfuafion  that  Sir  Thomas  Urqu- 
hart is  an  authorwhofeteliimonyto  fa6ts  istotally  unwor- 
thy 
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Crichton  tliy  of  regard;  and  it  is  furpriling  that  a  perufal  of  his 
'—^^r~^  works  does  notilrike  every  mind  with  this  conviftlon. 

His  produftions  are  fo  inexpreffibly  abfurd  and  extrava- 
gant, that  the  only  rational  judgment  which  can  bepro- 
nouncedconcerninghimis,  that  he  was  little,  if  atall,  bet- 
ter than  a  madman.  To  the  charafter  of  his  having  been 
a  madman  muft  be  added  that  of  his  being  a  liar.  Se- 
vere as  this  terra  may  be  thought,  I  apprehend  that  a 
diligent  examination  of  the  treatife  which  contains  the 
memorials  Concerning  Crichton  would  fhow  that  it  is 
llriftly  true.  But  of  his  total  difregard  to  truth  there 
is  inconteltable  evidence  in  another  work  of  his,  intitled, 
The  true  Pedigree  and  Lineal  Defcent  of  the  moft 
ancient  and  honourable  Family  of  the  Urquhart's  in 
the  Houfe  of  Cromarty,  from  the  Creation  of  the 
World  until  the  year  of  God  1652.  In  this  work  it 
is  almoft  incredible  what  a  number  of  falfities  he  has 
invented  both  with  refpeft  to  names  and  fatts.  Per- 
haps a  more  flagrant  inftance  of  impofture  and  liftion 
was  never  exhibited  ;  and  the  abfurdity  of  the  whole 
pedigree  is  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  exprefs.  It 
•can  only  be  felt  by  thofe  who  have  perufcd  the  trail 
itfclf.  Such  a  man  therefore  can  jullly  be  intitled  to 
no  degree  of  credit,  efpecially  when  he  has  a  purpofe 
to  ferve,  as  was  the  cafe  with  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart. 
His  dcfign  was  to  exalt  his  own  family  and  his  own 
nation  at  any  rate.  With  refpecl  to  his  own  nation, 
there  was  no  occafion  for  having  recourfe  to  fidllon, 
in  order  to  difplay  the  luftre  of  Scotland,  in  the  emi- 
nent men  whom  it  has  produced  in  arms  and  literature. 
The  pencil  of  truth  alone  would  have  been  amply  fuf- 
ficlent  for  that  purpofe. 

"  So  far  therefore  as  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart's  au- 
-thority  is  concerned,  the  wonderful  exhibitions  of 
Crichton  at  Paris,  his  triumph  at  Rome,  his  combat 
with  the  gladiator,  his  writing  an  Italian  comedy,  his 
fuftaining  fifteen  charaAers  in  the  reprefentation  of 
that  comedy,  the  extraordinary  Rory  of  the  amour 
which  is  defcribed  as  the  caufe  of  his  death,  the  nine 
months  mourning  for  him  at  Mantua,  and  the  poems 
hung  round  his  hearfe  to  the  quantity  of  Homer's 
-works,  mull  be  regarded  as  in  the  highell  degree  doubt- 
fvd,  or  rather  abfolutely  falfe.  I  cannot  forbear  men- 
tioning two  circumilances,  which  fhow  how  much  Sir 
Thomas  Urquhart  was  deftitute  of  prudence,  as  well 
,as  of  fcrupulofity,  in  his  violations  of  truth.  He  fays 
that  the  duke  of  Mantua  was  pleafed  to  confer  upon 
the  young  lady  that  was  Crichton's  millrefs  and  future 
wife,  a  penlion  of  five  hundred  ducats  a  year ;  and  that 


the  prince  alfo  bellowed  as  much  upon  her  during  all  CricJitnn 
the  days  of  his  life,  "  which  was  (adds  Sir  Thomas)  — ^-y— 
but  Ihort  ;  for  he  did  nst  long  enjoy  himfelf  after  tlie 
crofs  fate  of  fo  miferable  an  accident.  Now  it  is  well 
known  that  Vincenzo  di  Gonzaga  fucceeded  his  father 
in  the  dukedom  of  Mantua  in  1587,  and  that  he'did 
not  die  till  the  year  1612  ;  M'hich  was  almoil,  if  not 
entirely,  thirty  years  after  Crichton's  deceafe.  The 
other  iuflance  of  the  imprudence  of  Sir  Thomas  Ur- 
quhart in  the  contrivance  of  his  fidlions,  occurs  at  the 
conclufion  of  his  narrative,  where  he  afierts  that  the 
verity  of  the  ftory  which  he  hath  related  concerning 
the  incomparable  Crichton,  '  may  be  certified  by  two 
thoufand  men  yet  living  who  have  known  him.'  Tivf) 
thoujand  men  yet  linking  I  that  is,  in  1.652,  fixty-nine  or 
feventy  years  after  Crichton's  death,  for  fuch  was  the 
time  of  Sir  Thomas's  publication.  Our  author  would 
have  been  fadly  puzzled  to  collecl  together  thefe  two 
thoufand  living  witnefles  who  could  certify  the  verity 
of  his  ftory. 

"  With  regard,  however,  to  the  account  which  is 
given  of  the  pi-odigious  exertions  of  Crichton,  both 
corporal  and  mental,  at  Paris,  Mackenzie  imagines 
that  he  has  found  a  full  confirmation  of  them  in  a 
palfage  produced  by  liim  from  the  Difquififwnes  of 
Stephen  Pafquier,  and  which  he  confiders  as  the  tefti- 
mony  of  an  ey  e-v/itnefs.  But  the  whole  of  what  has 
been  built  upon  it  by  Mackenzie  and  fucceeding  bio- 
graphers, is  founded  on  a  miftake.  In  the  quotation 
from  the  Dtfqu'^ttiohes,  the  name  of  Crichton  is  not 
mentioned,  and  the  author  doth  not  appear  to  have 
been  perfonally  prefent  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  ex- 
traordinary youth  there  defcribed.  The  expreffions 
which  are  fuppofed  to  carry  that  meaning  may  well  be 
referred  not  to  the  writer  himfelf,  but  to  his  country- 
iTien  the  F\-ench,  before  whom  the  young  man  is  faid 
to  have  difplayed  his  furpriling  talents.  But  the  dlf- 
cuffion  of  this  point  is  totally  needlefs,  becaufe  the 
pafTage  in  queftion  is  not  an  original  authority.  The 
book  intitled  Stcphani  Pafcbieri  Dlfqulji Hones,  is  only 
an  abridgement  in  Latin  of  Pafquier's  Des  Recherches 
de  la  France.  Nt)w  In  this  laft  work  there  is  indeed 
an  account  of  a  wonderful  youth,  fuch  as  is  related  in 
Mackenzie's  quotation,  and  from  which  that  pafiage 
was  formed.  But  this  wonderful  youth,  whoever  he 
might  be,  was  not  the  admirable  Crichton  :  for  Paf- 
quier, who  does  not  tell  his  name,  exprefsly  fays  that 
he  appeared  in  the  year  1445  (a).  The  evidence,  , 
therefore,  produced  by  Mackenzie  falls  entirely  to  the 

ground. 


(a)  This  matter  has  lately  been  fet  in  a  clear  light  by  a  learned  and  judicious  writer  in  the  Edinburgli 
Magazine  for  May  17S7,  whole  letter  is  as  follows. 
"SIR, 

"  We  are  informed  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  that  Dr  Johnfon  dictated  from  memory  that  account  of  the 
perfon  vulgarly  named  the  Admirahle  Crichton^  which  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  Adven- 
turer. 

*♦  That  account  is  plainly  an  abridgement  of  the  Life  of  Crichton  by^  Dr  George  Mackenzie.  Dr  Mac- 
kenzie fuppofc'S  that  Pafquier,  the  French  lawyer  and  antiquary;  was  an  eye  witnefs  of  the  feats  performed  in 
arts  as  well  as  in  arms  by  Crichton.  This  is  one  of  the  grolfeft  errors  in  biography  which  has  occurred  to 
me  in  the  courfe  of  my  reading :  and  it  is  an  error  which  I  perceive  is  gaining  ground  daily,  and  bids  fair  in 
a  Ihort  time  to  be  received  as  an  indifputable  truth. 

*'  The  error  feems  to  have  arifcn  from  the  following  circumftance  :  Dr  Mackenzie  had  never  read  the  ori- 
ginal work  of  Pafquier  intitled  Recherches  de  la  France ;  what  he  quotes  concerning  the  wonderful  young  man 
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Indeed,  if  the  ftory  of  Crichton's  exploits  at    upon  by  this  extravagant  writer  ; 


Cfichton.  ground. 

^'  '■"V'-  Paris  had  been  true,  no  man  was  more  likely  to  be 
acquainted  with  them  than  Stephen  Pafquier,  who 
lived  at  the  time,  and  who  would  be  fond  enough  of 
recording  tranfaftions  fo  extraordinary.  It  may  far- 
ther be  obferved,  that  Thuanus,  who  was  likewife  a 
contemporary,  and  who  in  his  own  life  is  very  particu- 
lar in  what  relates  to  learned  men,  makes  no  mention 
lof  Crichton.  The  only  authority  for  his  having  ever 
refided  in  France  at  all  (Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  except- 
ed )  is  that  of  Dr  John  Jobnfton,  who  fays  Gallia  pec- 
tus excolit.  But  this  amounts  to  no  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  tranfaftions  related  by  Urquhart.  The  whole 
v./]iich  can  be  deduced  from  it  is,  that  Crichton,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  travels,  might  make  fomc  ftay  in  France 
for  the  purpofe  of  improvement.  Even  this,  however, 
doth  not  agi-ee  with  the  narration  of  Iraperialis,  who 
informs  us,  that  when  troubles  arofe  in  Scotland  on  ac- 
count of  reliv{ion,  and  queen  Mary  fell  into  fo  many 
calamities,  Crichton  was  fent  by  his  father  directly 
from  that  country  to  Venice  as  a  place  of  fecurity. 

"  It  is  acknowledged  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  that 
Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  has  produced  no  authorities  in 
fupport  of  his  furprlhng  narrations  But  this  defe6t. 
Sir  John  thinks,  is  fupphed  in  the  Life  of  Crichton 
which  is  given  in  Mr  Pennant's  Tour.  I  am  under  the 
neceffity  of  faying,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe. 
The  article  in  Pennant  was  not  drawn  up  by  that  in- 
genious and  learned  gentleman,  but  is  the  tranfcript  of 
a  pamphlet,  that  was  printed  fome  years  ago  at  Aber- 
deen ;  and  which  pamphlet  is  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
publication, with  a  few  verbal  alterations,  of  the  Life 
of  Crichton  written  by  Mackenzie.  It  doth  not, 
therefore,  furnifh  a  fingle  additional  teftimony  in  con- 
llrmation  of  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart's  ftorie^s,  excepting 
in  the  miftaken  inftance  from  Pafquier.  In  other  re- 
fpefts  it  only  borrows  fa6l:s  from  Sir  Thomas  Urqu- 
hart, without  eftabli(hing  them  upon  frefh  proofs.  It 
is  obfei-vable,  that  the  earlier  biographers  of  Cricl^ton 
had  no  knowledge  of  moft  of  the  traufailions  enlarged 


for  if  they  had  Crichton. 
known  them,  they  would  have  been  eagerly  difpofedto  ~v~~~" 
relate  them,  and  to  do  it  with  every  circumftance  of 
exaggeration.  How  much  this  was  the  character  of 
Thomas  Dempfter,  with  regard  to  his  own  country- 
men, is  fufficiently  underllood,  and  hath  frequently 
been  remarked  ;  and  yet  his  account  of  Crichton  is 
uncommonly  modeft,  compared  with  thofe  of  fuc- 
ceeding  authors.  The  extravagance  of  Iniperialis  in 
refpeft  to  Crichton  has  already  appeared.  There  feems 
indeed  to  have  been  an  univerfal  tendency  in  the  wri- 
ters of  this  young  Scotfman's  life  to  produce  wonder 
and  afloniiliment.  Mackenzie  remarks,  that  Imperia- 
lis  could  not  but  know  the  truth  of  all,  or  at  leaft  of 
moft  of,  the  things  he  has  related  concerning  Crichton, 
fince  he  lived  upon  the  places  in  which  thev  were  trau- 
fafted,  and  had  them  from  an  eye  and  ear  witnefs,  even 
his  own  father.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered, 
that  Imperialis's  Mujeum  Hljloricum  was  not  publifhed 
till  1640,  nearly  fixty  yeara  after  the  events  recorded 
by  him  happened  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  the 
information  he  derived  from  his  father  was  probablv 
very  imperfecl.  Imperialis  the  elder  was  not  born  till 
1568,  and  confequently  was  only  thirteen  years  old 
when  Crichton  difplayed  his  talents  at  Padua.  What 
real  dependence,  therefore,  could  there  be  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  account  given  by  a  youth  of  that  age  ? 
He  could  only  rela.te,  and  perhaps  from  inadequate  in- 
telligence, the  things  which  were  talked  of  when  he 
was  a  boy.  Befides,  his  authority  is  appealed  to  for 
no  more  than  a  fingle  faft,  and  that  a  doubtful  one, 
fince  it  does  not  accord  with  Man utius's  narrative  ^ 
and  who  ever  heard  of  the  famous  philofopher  Arcan- 
gelus  Mercenarius  ? 

"  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that,  fome  flight  cir- 
cumftances  excepted,  neitlier  Dempfter  nor  Imperialis 
have  produced  any  evidences  of  Ciichton's  extraor- 
dinary abilities  befides  thofe  which  are  recorded  by 
the  younger  Aldus  Manutius.  He  therefore  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the.  only  living  authority  upon  the  fub- 

jea,- 


is  taken  from  a  Latin  abridgement  of  that  work  ;  he  refers  to  Steph.  P'afch.  Difquif.  lib.  v.  cap.  23.  and  he 
gives  his  quotation  in  Latin  ;  indeed  it  does  not  appear  that  Dr  Mackenzie  had  ever  heard  of  the  original 
V/ork.  Now  Pafquier,  inftead  of  faying  that  he  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  wonders  exhibited  by  Crichton,  fays, 
in  the'  moft  unequivocal  terms,  that  what  he  relates  was  taken  *  from  a  manufcript  which  was  occafionally 
ufed  by  him,'  (d'Hn  livre  ecrit  a  la  main  dont  je  nCatde  felon  hs  occurrences ) .  And  he  adds,  *  I  will  reprefent  the 
llory  in  its  own  fimple  garb,  without  any  artificial  colouring,  fo  that  my  readers  may  be  the  more  inchned  to 
■give  credit  to  it,'  (dovs  reprefintant  cette  hijloire  en  fajtmplicite  fans  y  apporter  aucun  fard  pour  ce  que  vous  y  ad- 
joujieres  plus  de  foy) ■  He  then  tranfcribes  the  narrative  from  the  MS.  which  places  the  appearance  of  this  phe- 
nomenon in  the  year  1445,  a  full  century  before  the  birth  of  our  Crichton.  See  Rccbercbes  de  la  France^ 
lib.  vi.  c.  158,  39. 

"  Dr  Mackenzie,  although  he  had  not  read  the  original  of  Pafquier,  appears  to  have  read  an  author  who 
quotes  the  fame  ftory  :  '  The  learned  M.  du  Lannoy  (fays  he),  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  college  of  Navarre, 
finding  the  hiftory  of  this  difpute  recorded  in  a  MS^  Hiftory  of  the  College  of  Navarre,  and  the  like  account 
'of  a  Spaniard  in  Trithemius,  confounds  the  two  together,  and  robs  our  author  of  the  glory  of  this  aftion,  and  ^ 
places  it  in  the  year  ^^^S'l  whereas  it  ftiould  be  in  the  year  I57i«'    Tins  charge  oi  robbery  is  fingular  " 
enough. 

*'  Let  me  only  add,  that  Pafquier  tranfcribes  fome  verfes  written  by  George  Chaftelain,  a  French  poet  ia 
the  reign  of  Charles  VII  king  of  France,  which  allude  to  the  fame  ftory  ;  2nd  that  Pafquier '"hirafelf  .  was 
boin  at.  Paris  in  1528,  paffed  his  life  in  that  city,  and  v/as  an  eminent  lawyer  and  pleader  in  1571 ;  fo  that  it 
is  impofiible  the  feats  of  Crichton,  had  they  been  really  performed  at  Paris^  could  have  been  unknown  to  him, 
and  moft  improbable  that,  knowing  them,  he  would  have  omitted  to  mention  them  ;  for,  in  the  fame  lib.  vi. 
c.  39.  he  is  at  pains  to  produce  examples  of  great  proficiency,  difplayed  by  men  in  a  much  humbler  rank  of 
life  than  that  of  philofophers  and  public  difputants.  I.  am,  5cc.'' 
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chton.  jeft.  Manutlus  was  contemporary  with  Crichton ;  he 
"v— ~  was  clofely  connefted  with  him  in  friendflrip  ;  and  he 
relates  fevei'al  things  on  his  own  perfonal  knowledge. 
He  is  a  pofitive  and  undoubted  witnefs  with  refpeft  to 
our  young  Scotfman's  inttlleftual  and  literaiy  exei- 
tions  at  Venice  and  at  Padua;  and  from  him  it  is  that 
our  account  of  them  is  given  above.  Neverthelefs, 
even  Aldus  Manutius  is  to  be  read  with  fome  degree 
of  caution.  Dedications  are  apt  to  affume  the  ityle 
of  exaggeration,  and  this  is  the  cafe  with  Maniitius's 
-dedication  of  the  Paradoxa  Ciceron'is  to  Crichton.  In 
addition  to  the  general  language  of  fuch  addreffes, 
he  might  be  carried  too  far  by  his  afTeftion  for  his 
friend,  which  appears  to  have  been  very  great  :  nor 
was  the  younger  Aldus  eminent  for  fteadinefs  and 
.  confiftency  of  charafter.  It  is  even  faid  that  by  his 
imprudencies  he  fell  into  contempt  'and  mifery.  But 
independently  of  any  confiderations  of  this  kind,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  Manutius's  narrative,  previoufly 
to  Crichton's  arrival  at  Venice,  could  rfot  be  derived 
from  perfonal  knowledge.  For  that  part  of  it  (which 
is  fufficiently  erroneous)  he  was  probably  indebted  to 
Crichton  himfelf.  Neither  does  he  appear  to  have 
been  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  whole  of  the  difputations 
which  were  held  at  Padua  ;  for  fpeaking  of  his  young 
friend's  praife  of  ignorance,  he  relates,  that  thofe  who 
were  prcfent  told  him  afterwards  how  much  they  were 
ftruck  with  that  oration.  However,  at  the  other  dif- 
putation,  which  lafted  three  days,  Manutius  feems  cer- 
tainly to  have  attended  ;  for  he  concludes  his  accounts 
of  it  with  faying,  that  he  was  not  only  the  advifer 
but  the  fpeftator  of  Crichton's  wonderful  contefts. 
It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  dedication,  that  his 
extraordinary  abilities  were  not  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged and  admired.  Some  there  were  who  detrafted 
from  them,  and  were  difpleafed  with  Manutius  for  fo 
warmly  fupporting  his  reputation. 

"  As  to  the  real  caufe  and  manner  of  our  young 
Scotfman's  death,  both  of  them  dill  remain  in  fome 
degree  of  obfcurity.  That  he  was  killed  in  a  ren- 
counter at  the  carnival  at  Mantiia,  is  teftified  by  . too 
many  authors  to  be  reafonably  doubted.  But  whether 
there  was  that  particular  malignity  on  the  part  ofVin- 
cenzo  di  Gonzago,  which  is  commonly  afcribed  to 
him,  may  be  confidered  as  uncertain. 

"iDne  important  method  yet  remains  by  which  we 
may  be  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  of  Crichton's 
genius,  and  that  is  from  a  perufal  of  the  four  poems 
of  his  which  are  ftill  preferved.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
feared,  that  thefe  will  not  exhibit  him  in  a  very  high 
point  of  view.  Some  fancy,  perhaps,  may  be  thought 
to  be  difplayed  in  the  longeft  of  his  poems,  which  was 
written  on  occafion  of  his  approach  to  the  city  of  Ve- 
nice. He  there  reprefents  a  Naiad  as  rifing  up  before 
him;  and,  by  the  order  of  the  Mufts  and  of  Minerva, 
direfting  him  how  to  proceed.  But  this  is  a  fenti- 
ment  which  fo  eafily  prefcnts  itfelf  to  a  claflical  reader, 
that  it  can  fcarcely  be  confidered  as  deferving  the 
name  of  ?.  poetical  invention.  The  three  other  poems 
of  Crichton  have  ftill  lefs  to  recommend  them.  Indeed 
his  verfes  will  not  ftand  the  teft  of  a  rigid  examination 
even  with  regard  to  quantity. 

*'  What  then  is  the  opinion  which  on  the  whole  we 
are  to  form  of  the  admirable  Crichton  ?  It  is  evident 
that  he  was  a  youth  of  fuch  lively  parts  as  excited 
N°  94. 
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great  prefent  admiration,  and  high  expedations  witk  Crkhton 
regard  to  his  future  attainments.    He  appears  to  have     .  " 
had  a  fine  perfon,  to  have  been  adroit  in  his  bodily  ex-  ^"t'^,'^'^ 
ercifes,  to  have  pofTefled  a  peculiar  facility  in  learning       ^  ,  ^ 
languages,  to  have  enjoyed  a  remarkably  quick  and 
retentive  memory,  and  to  have  excelled  in  a  power  of 
declamation,  a  fluency  of  fpeech,  and  a  readinefs  of  re- 
ply.   His  knowledge,  likewife,  was  probably  very  un- 
common for  his  years ;  and  this,  in  conjunftion  with 
his  other  qualities,  enabled  him  to  fhine  in  public  dif- 
putation.    But  whether  his  knowledge  and  learning 
were  accurate  or  profound,  may  juftly  be  quelHoned  ; 
and  it  may  equally  be  doubted  whether  he  would  have 
arifen  to  any  extraordinary  degree  of  eminence  in  the 
literary  world.   It  will  always  be  reflefted  upon  with  re- 
gret, that  his  early  and  untimely  death  prevented  this 
matter  from  being  brought  to  the  teft  of  experiment." 

From  the  portraits  which  remain  of  Crichton,  it 
appears  that  in  his  face  and  form  he  was  beautiful 
and  elegant,  and  that  his  body  and  limbs,  though  not 
mufcular  or  athletic,  were  well  proportioned,  and  fit- 
ted for  feats  of  agihty.  The  following  catalogue  of 
Crichton's  works  is  given  by  Dempfter :  i.  Oda;  ad 
Laurentium  Mqjfam  plures.  2.  Laudes  Patavlna,  Carmen 
extempore  effufum,  cum  in  yacobi  Mo^^'i  CornelYi  domo  ex- 
perimentum  Ingenii  coram  tola  Academia:  frequentia,  non  Jine 
multorum Jlupore,  facer et.  3.  Igtiorat'ionis  Laudaho,  extern- 
porale  Thema  ibidem  redditum,poJl fex  horarum  difputationeSf 
ut  preefentes  fomnia  potius  fovere  quam  rem  Je  veram  videre 
ajjirmarint,  ait  Manutius.  4.  De  Appulfu  fuo  Vevetias, 
5.  Ode  ad  Aldum  Manutium.     6.  Epijiolts  ad  Di'verJ'os. 

7 .  Prtefationes  folemnes  in  omnes  Scientias  facras  et  prof  anas » 

8.  Judicium  de  P hilofophis .  9.  Errores  Ariflotdis,  lo. 
Arma  an  Liters  prujlant,  Controverfia  oraloria.  1 1 .  Re- 
futatio  Mathematicorum.  12.  A  Comedy  in  the  Italian 
language. 

CRICK,  among  farriers,  is  when  a  horfe  cannot 
turn  his  neck  any  manner  of  way,  but  holds  it  fore 
right,  infomuch  that  he  cannot  take  his  meat  from  the 
ground  without  great  pain. 

CRICKET,  in  zoology.    Sec  Gryllus. 

Cricket  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  exercife  or  game» 
with  bats  and  a  ball. 

Mole  Cricket.    See  Gryllotalpa. 
CKICKLADE,  a  borough-town  of  Wiltfhire, 
fitualed  on  the  river  Ifis,  about  26  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Oxford.    It  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  W. 
Long.  I.  55.  N.  Lat.  51.  35. 

CRICOARYTANOID^US,  in  anatomy,  a  name 
given  to  two  mufcles  of  the  larynx.  See  Anatomy, 
nO  116. 

CRICOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  cartilage  of  the  la- 
rynx, called  alfo  the  annular  cartilage.  It  occupies  the 
loweft  part  by  way  of  bafe  to  the  reft  of  the  cartilages, 
and  to  the  lower  part  of  it  the  afpera  arteria  adheres. 
See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the  mufcles. 

CRICOTHYROID^US,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
five  proper  mufcles  of  the  larynx.  Ibid. 

CRIM-TARTARS,  a  people  of  Afia,  fo  called 
bccaufe  they  originally  came  from  Crimea.  They 
rove  from  place  to  place  in  fearch  of  paftures,  their 
houfes  being  drawn  on  carts.  There  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  about  rVllrachan,  to  which  place  they  flock 
in  the  winter  time  ;  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  en- 
ter the  city  :  for  this  reafon,  they  ercdl  huts  up  and 
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•Grim,  down  in  the  open  fields ;  which  are  made  either  of 
buU-ruflies  or  reeds,  being  about  12  feet  in  diameter, 
of  a  round  form,  and  with  a  hole  at  the  top  to  let  out 
the  fmoke.  Their  fuel  is  lurf  or  cow-dung;  and,  when 
the  weather  is  very  cold,  they  cover  the  hut  with  a 
coarfe  cloth,  and  fometimes  pafs  feveral  dayi  without 
ftirring  out.  They  are  generally  of  fmall  ftature, 
with  large  faces,  little  eyes,  and  of  an  olive  complec- 
tion.  The  men  are  generally  fo  wrinkled  in  their 
faces,  that  they  look  like  old  women.  Their  com- 
mon food  Is  fifh  dried  In  the  fun,  which  ferves  them 
inftead  of  bread  ;  and  they  eat  the  flefh  of  horfes  as 
well  as  camels.  Their  drink  Is  water  and  milk,  efpe- 
cially  mares  milk,  which  they  carry  about  in  nafty 
leathern- bags.  Their  garments  are  of  coarfe  grey 
cloth,  with  a  loofe  mantle  made  of  a  black  flieep's 
fl<in,  and  a  cap  of  the  fame.  The  women  are  clothed 
in  white  linen,  with  which  likewife  they  drefs  their 
heads,  hanging  a  gKcat  many  Mofcovian  pence  about 
them  ;  and  there  is  likewife  a  hole  left  to  dick 
feathers  in.  As  for  their  religion,  they  are  a  fort 
of  Mahometans ;  but  do  not  coop  up  their  women 
like  the  Turks. 

Crim-tartarv,  or  Crimea.  See  Crimea. 
CRIME  and  Punishment.  The  difcuffion  and 
admeafurement  of  crimes  and  punlHiments  forms  in 
every  country  the  code  of  criminal  law ;  or,  as  it  is 
more  ufually  denominated  in  England,  the  doftrine  of 
the  pleas  of  the  crown  :  fo  called,  becaufe  the  king,  in 
whom  centres  the  majefty  of  the  whole  community,  is 
fuppofed  by  the  law  to  be  the  perfori  Injured  by  every 
infraftion  of  the  public  rights  belonging  to  that  com- 
munity ;  and  is  therefore  in  all  cafes  the  proper  profe- 
cutor  for  every  public  offence. 

The  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  jurifprudence, 
which  teaches  the  nature,  extent,  and  degrees  of 
every  crime,  and  adjufts  to  It  its  adequate  and  neceffary 
penalty,  is  of  the  utmoft  Importance  to  every  Indivi- 
dual In  the  ftate.  For  no  rank  or  elevation  In  life, 
no  uprightnefs  of  heart,  no  prudence  or  clrcumfpedllon 
of  conduft,  fliould  tempt  a  man  to  conclude,  that  he 
may  not  at  fome  time  or  other  be  deeply  interefted  in 
thefe  refearches.  The  infirmities  of  the  befl  among 
us,  the  vices  and  ungovernable  paffions  of  others,  the 
inflabillty  of  all  human  affairs,  and  the  numberlefs  un- 
forefeen  events  which  the  compafs  of  a  day  may  bring 
forth,  will  teach  us  (upon  a  moment's  refledllon),  that 
to  know  with  precifion  what  the  laws  of  our  country 
have  forbidden,  and  the  deplorable  confequences  to 
which  a  wilful  difobpdience  may  expofe  us,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  univerfal  concern. 

In  proportion  to  the  Importance  of  the  criminal 
law,  ought  alfo  to  be  the  care  and  attention  of  the  le- 
giflature  in  properly  forming  and  enforcing  it.  It 
fhould  be  founded  upon  principles  that  are  permanent, 
uniform,  and  univerfal ;  and  always  conformable  to 
the  dictates  of  truth  and  juftice,  the  feelings  of  huma- 
nity, and  the  Indelible  rights  of  manjcind  ;  though  it 
fometimes  (provided  there  be  no  tranfgreffion  of  thefc 
eternal  boundaiies)  may  be  modified,  narrowed,  or 
enlarged,  according  to  the  local  or  occafional  neceffi- 
ties  of  the  flate  which  it  is  meant  to  govern.  And 
yet,  either  from  a  want  of  attention  to  thefe  prin- 
ciples In  the  fifH  concodlion  of  the  law^,  and  adopting 
in  their  ftead  the  impetuous  didates  of  avarice,  ambi- 
V01..V.  PartIL 
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tion,  and  revenge  ;  from  retaining  the  difcordant  po-  Crime  and 
litical  regulations,  which  fucceffive  conquerors  or  fac- 
tions  have  eftablifhed.  In  the  various  revolutions  of  go-  J"^"^' 
vernment ;  from  giving  a  lafting  efficacy  to  fandions 
that  were  intended  to  be  temporary,  and  made  (as 
lord  Bacon  expreffes  it)  merely  upon  tlie  fpur  of  the 
occafion ;  or  from,  laftly,  too  haftily  employing  fuch 
means  as  are  greatly  difproportionate  to  their  end,  in 
order  to  check  the  progrefs  of  fome  very  prevalent 
offence  ;  from  fome,  or  from  all,  of  thefe  caufes  it 
hath  happened,  that  the  criminal  law  is  in  every  coun-  ^ 
try  of  Europe  more  rude  and  imperfed  than  the  civil. 
We  (hall  not  here  enter  into  any  minute  enquiries 
concerning  the  local  conflitutions  of  other  nations  ;  the 
inhumanity  and  miflaken  policy  of  which  have  been 
fufficiently  pointed  out  by  ingenious  writers  of  their  * 
own*.     But  even  with  us  In  Britain,   where  our  *Ai,  Baron 
crown-law  is  with  juftice  fuppofed  to  be  more  nearly  ^^P^^^^- 
advanced  to  perfcftlon  ;  where  crimes  are  more  accu-  qulsof^ec- 


rately  defined,  and  penalties  lefs  uncertain  and  ar-  caria,  &c. 
bitrary  ;  where  all  our  accufatlons  are  public,  and  our 
trials  In  the  face  of  the  world ;  where  torture  is  un- 
known, and  every  delinquent  is  judged  by  fuch  of  his 
equals,  againfl  whom  he  can  form  no  exception,  nor 
even  a  perfonal  diflike  ; — even  here  we  fhall  occafion- 
ally  find  room  to  remark  fome  particulars  that  feem 
to  want  revlfion  and  amendment.  Thefe  have  chief- 
ly arifen  from  too  fcrupulous  an  adherence  to  fome 
rules  of  the  ancient  common  law,  when  the  reafons 
have  ceafed  upon  which  thofe  rules  were  founded;  from 
not  repealing  fuch  of  the  old  penal  laws  as  are  either 
obfolete  or  abfurd  ;  and  from  too  little  care  and  atten- 
tion In  framing  and  pafTing  new  ones.  The  enading 
of  penalties  to  which  a  whole  nation  fhall  be  fubjeft, 
ought  not  to  be  left,  as  a  matter  of  indifference,  to  the 
paffions  or  interefts  of  a  few,  who  upon  temporary 
motives  may  prefer  or  fupport  fuch  a  bill  ;  but  be 
calmly  and  maturely  confidered  by  perfons  who  know 
what  provifions  the  laws  have  already  made  to  reme- 
dy, the  mifchief  complained  of,  who  can  from  expe- 
rience forefee  the  probable  confequences  of  thofe 
which  are  now  propofed,  and  who  will  judge  without 
paflion  or  prejudice  how  adequate  they  are  to  the  evil. 
It  Is  never  uiual  in  the  houfe  of  peers  even  to  read  a 
private  bill  which  may  affeft  the  property  of  an  indi- 
vidual, without  firft  referring  it  to  fome  of  the  learn- 
ed judges,  and  hearing  their  report  thereon.  And 
furely  equal  precaution  is  neceffary,  when  laws  are 
to  be  eftablifhed,  which  may  affeft  the  property,  the 
liberty,  and  perhaps  even  the  lives,  of  thoufands.  Had 
fuch  a  reference  taken  place.  It  is  impoffible  that  In 
the  1 8th  century  it  could  ever  have  been  made  a  ca- 
pital crime,  to  break  down  (however  malicioufly)  the 
mound  of  a  fiihpond,  whereby  any  fifh  fhall  efcape; 
or  to  cut  down  «  cherry-tree  in  an  orchard.  Were 
even  a  committee  appointed  but  once  in  an  hundred 
years  to  revife  the  criminal  law,  it  could  not  have  con- 
tinued to  this  hour  a  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
to  be  fee n  for  one  month  in  the  company  of  perfons 
who  call  themfelves  or  are  called  Egyptiam. 

It  is  true,  that  thefe  outrageous  penalties,  being 
feldom  or  never  inflided,  are  hardly  known  to  be  the 
law  by  the  public  ;   but  that  rather  aggravates  the 
mifchief,  by  laying  a  fnare  for  the  unwary.    Yet  they  Bladji, 
cannot  but  occur  to  the  obfervatlon  of  any  one,  who  Comment. 

3  2  hath 
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Cirini«  and  liath  undertaken  the  tafl<  of  examining  the  great  out- 
Punifh-   jjpgg      Q^j,  j,^^^  ami  tracing  them  up  to  their  prin- 

*  Avith  decency  to  tliofe  whofe  abilities  and  ftations 
enable  them  to  apply  the  remedy.  Proceed  we  now 
to  confider  (in  the  firft  place)  the  general  nature  of 
t  rimes. 

I.  A  crime,  or  mifdemeanour,  Is  an  act  committed, 
or  omitted,  in  violation  of  a  pubHc  law,  either  forbid- 
ding or  commanding  it.  This  general  definition  com- 
prehends both  crimes  and  mifdemeanours  ;  which,  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  are  mere  fynonymous  terms  :  though, 
in  common  ufage,  the  word  "  crimed"  is  made  to  de- 
note fuch  offences  as  are  of  a  deeper  and  more  atro- 
cious dye  ;  while  fmaller  faults,  and  oniiflioiis  of  lefs 
confequence,  are  comprized  under  the  gentler  name  of 
*'  mifdemeanours"  only. 

The  diflindion  of  public  wrongs  from  private,  of 
crimes  and  mifdemeanours  from  civil  injuries,  feems 
principally  to  confift  in  this :  that  private  wrongs,  or 
civil  injuries,  are  an  infringement  or  privation  of  the 
civil  rights  which  belong  to  individulals,  confidered 
merely  as  individuals  ;  pubHc  wrongs,  or  crimes  and 
mifdemeanours,  are  a  breach  and  violation  of  the  pub- 
lic rights  and  duties,  due  to  the  whole  community,  con- 
fidered as  a  community,  in  its  focial  aggregate  capaci- 
ty. As  if  I  detain  a  field  from  another  man,  to  which 
the  law  has  given  him  a  right,  this  Is  a  civil  Injury,  and 
not  a  crime  ;|for  here  only  the  right  of  an  individual  is 
concerned,  and  it  is  immaterial  to  the  public  which  of 
us  is  in  pofTefTion  of  the  land :  but  treafon,  murder, 
and  robbery,  are  properly  ranked  among  crimes  ;  lince, 
befides  the  Injury  done  to  individuals,  they  ftrike  at 
the  very  being  of  foclety  ;  which  cannot  poffibly  fub- 
fifl,  where  aftlons  of  this  fort  are  fuffered  to  efcape 
■with  impunity. 

In  all  cafes  the  crime  includes  an  injury  :  every  pub- 
lic offence  is  alfo  a  private  wrong,-and  fomewhat  more ; 
it  affeds  the  individual,  and  it  hkevirife  afFeds  the  com- 
munity. Thus  treafon  in  imagining  the  king's  death, 
involves  in  it  confpiracy  againll  an  individual,  which 
is  alfo  a  civil  injury  :  but  as  this  fpecies  of  treafon  in 
its  confequences  principally  tends  to  the  diffolution  of 
government,  and  the  deftrudlion  thereby  of  the  order 
and  peace  of  foclety,  this  denominates  it  a  crime  of 
the  hlghefl  magnitude.  Murder  is  an  Injury  to  the 
life  of  an  individual ;  but  the  law  of  foclety  confiders 
principally  the  lofs  which  the  flate  fuftains  by  be- 
ing deprived  of  a  member,  and  the  pernicious  ex- 
ample thereby  fet,  for  others  to  do  the  hke.  Rob- 
bery may  be  confidered  in  the  fame  view  :  it  is  an  in- 
jury to  private  property  ;  but,  were  that  all,  a  civil 
fatisfaftion  in  damages  might  atone  for  it :  the  pubhc 
mifchief  is  the  thing,  for  the  prevention  of  which  our 
laws  have  made  it  a  capital  offencet  In  thefe  grofs 
and  atrocious  injuries  the  private  wrong  is  fwallowed 
op  in  the  public  :  we  feldom  hear  any  mention  made 
of  fatisfaftion  to  the  individual ;  the  fatisfattion  to  the 
community  being  fo  very  great.  And  indeed,  as  the 
public  crime  is  not  otherwife  avenged  than  by  forfei- 
ture of  life  and  property,  it  is  ImpofTible  afterwards 
to  make  any  reparation  for  the  private  wrong  :  which 
can  only  be  had  from  the  body  or  goods  of  the  ag- 
greffor.  But  there  are  crimes  of  an  inferior  nature, 
ill  which  the  public  punifhraent  is  not  fo  fcvere,  but  it 


affords  room  for  a  private  compenfation  alfo:  and  Crime  and 
herein  the  diflinillon  of  crimes  from  civil  injuries  is  ^'""•'h- 
very  apparent.  For  inftance  ;  in  the  cafe  of  battery,  ^ 
or  beating  another,  the  aggreffor  may  be  indiiSted  for 
this  at  the  fuit  of  tjie  king,  for  dHturbing  the  public 
peace,  and  be  punifhed  criminally  by  fine  and  Impri- 
fonment :  and  the  party  beaten  may  alfo  have  his  pri- 
vate remedy  by  adllon  of  trefpafs  for  the  injury,  which 
he  in  particular  fuitains,  and  recover  a  civil  fatisfac- 
tion  in  damages.  So  alfo,  in  cafe  of  a  public  nuifance, 
as  digging  a  ditch  acrofs  a  highway,  this  is  punifhable 
by  indictment,  as  a  common,  offence  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  all  his  majefty's  fubjefts  :  but  if  any  in- 
dividual fuflains  any  fpeclal  damage  thereby,  as  la- 
ming his  horfe,  breaking  his  carriage,  or  the  like,, 
the  offender  may  be  compelled  to  make  ample  fatif- 
faclion,  as  well  for  the  private  injury  as  for  the  public 
wrong. 

II.  The  nature  of  crimes  and  sijfdemeanours  in  ge*  • 
neral  being  thus  afceitained  and  diflinguifhed,  we 
proceed  in  the  next  place  to  confider  the  general  na»- 
tare  of  punifhments  :  Which  are  evils  or  inconvenien- 
ces confequent  upon  crimes  and  mifdemeanours ;  be- 
ing devlfed,  denounced,  and  infhfted  by  human  laws, 
in  confequence  of  difobedience  or  mifbehaviour  in, 
thofe,  to  regulate  whofe  conduct  fuch  laws  were  re- 
fpedlively  made.  And  herein  we  will  briefly  confi- 
der the  power,  the  end,  and  the  meafure,  of  human 
punifliment. 

I.  As  to  the  poiver  of  human  punlfliment,  or  the 
right  of  the  temporal  legiflator  to  infliCl  difcretionary 
penalties  for  crimes  and  mifdemeanours.  It  is  clear,  T^ladji. 
that  the  right  of  punifhing  crimes  againft  the  law  Q^Commenti 
nature,  as  murder  and  the  like,  is  in  a  flatc  of  mere 
nature,  veiled  in  every  individual.  For  it  mufl  be 
vefted  in  fomebody ;  otherwife  the  laws  of  nature 
would  be  vain  and  fruitlefs,  if  none  were  empowered; 
ta  put  them  in  execution:  and  if  that  power  is  vefted 
in  any  one,  it  mufl  alfo  be  vefted  in  all  mankind  ; 
fince  all  are  by  nature  equal.  Whereof  the  firfl  mur- 
derer Cain  was  fo  fenfible,  that  we  find  him  expref- 
fing  his  apprehenfions,  that  whoever  fhould  find  hini. 
would  flay  him.  In  a  flate  of  foclety  thi§  right  is 
transferred  from  individuals  to  the  foverelgn  power ; 
whereby  men  are  prevented  from  being  judges  in  their 
own  caufes,  which  is  one  of  the  evils  that  civil  go- 
vernment was  intended  to  remedy.  Whatever  power 
therefore  individuals  had  of  punifhing  offences  againfl 
the  law  of  nature,  that  is  now  vefted  in  the  magi- 
•  flrate  alone  ;  who  bears  the  fword  of  jullice  by  the, 
confent  of  the  whole  community.  And  to  this  pre- 
cedent natural  power  of  individuals  muft  be  referred 
that  right,  which  fome  have  argued  to  belong  to  eve- 
ry flate  (though,  in  fadl,  never  exercifed  by  any),, 
of  punifhing  not  only  their  own  fubjefts,  but  alfo  fo- 
reign embalTadors,  even  with  death  itfelf ;  in  cafe 
they  have  offended,  not  indeed  againfl  the  municipal 
laws  of  the  country,  but  againfl  the  divine  laws  of, 
nature,  and  become  liable  thereby  to  forfeit  their  lives 
for  their  guilt. 

As  to  offences  merely  againfl  the  laws  of  foclety,. 
which  are  only  mala  prohib'ita,  and  not  mala  in  fe ; 
the  temporal  magiflrate  is  alfo  empowered  to  inflidl, 
coercive  penalties  for  fuch  tranfgreffion :  and  this  by 
the  confent  of  individuals ;  who,  in  forming  focieties, 
a.  .  did,, 
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Cn'me  attd  ^Id  either  tacitly  or  exprefsly  Inveft  the  Sovereign 
Punifli-    power  with  a  right  of  making  laws,  and  of  enforcing 

,  Z"^'"^-  obedience  to  them  when  made,  by  exercifing,  upon 
*  their  non-obfervance,  feverities  adequate  to  the  evil. 
The  lawfulnefs  therefore  of  punifhing  fuch  criminals  is 
founded  upon  this  principle,  that  the  law  by  which 
they  fuffer  was  made  by  their  own  confent ;  it  is  a  part 
of  the  oria;inal  contraft  into  w*hich  they  entered,  when 
firft  they  engaged  in  fociety  ;  it  M-as  calculated  for,  and 
has  long  contributed  to,  their  Own  fecurity. 

This  right  therefore,  l>eing  thus  conferred  by  uni- 
%'erfal  confent,  gives  to  the  ft  ate  exaftly  the  fame 
power,  and  no  more,  over  all  its  members,  as  each 
individual  member  had  naturally  over  himfelf  or  o- 
thers.  Which  has  occafioned  fome  to  doubt,  how  far 
ia  human  legiflature  ought  to  inflift  capital  punifhments 
for  pofitive  offences;  offences  againft  the  municipal  law 
only,  and  not  againft  the  law  of  nature  ;  fince  no  in- 
dividual has,  naturally,  a  power  of  inflifting  death  upon 
himfelf  or  others  for  actions  in  themfelves  indifferent. 
With  regard  to  offences  mala  in  ff,  capital  punifh- 
ments  are  in  fome  inflanes  inflicted  by  the  immediate 
command  of  God  himfelf  to  all  mankind  ;  as,  in  the 
cafe  of  murder,  by  the  precept  delivered  to  Noah, 
their  common  anceflor  and  rcprefentative,  "  Whofo 
*'  fhcddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  fliall  his  blood  be 
**  Ihed."  In  other  inllances  they  are  inflidled  after 
the  example  of  the  Creator,  in  his  pofitive  code  of 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  Jewifli  republic  ;  as  in 
the  cafe  of  the  crime  againft  nature.  But  they  are 
fometimes  infli<fled  without  fuch  exprefs  warrant  6r 
example,  at  the  will,  and  difcretion  of  the  human  le- 
giflature ;  as  for  forgery,  for  theft,  and  fometimes  for 
offences  of  a  lighter  kind.  This  practice  is  thus  jufti- 
iied  by  that  great  and  good  man  Sir  Matthew  Hale  : 
When  offences  grow  enormous,  frequent,  and  dan- 
**  gerous  to  a  kingdom  or  ftate,  deftruAive  or  highly 
*'  pernicious  to  civil  focieties,  and  to  the  great  infecu- 
*'  rity  and  danger  of  the  kingdom  or  its  inhabitants, 
*'  fevere  punifhment  and  even  death  irfelf  is  neceffary 
*'  to  be  annexed  to  laws  in  many  cafes  by  the  pru- 
**  dence  of  lawgivers."  It  is  therefore  the  enormity, 
or  dangerous  tendency,  of  the  crime,  that  alone  can 
warrant  any  earthly  legiflature  in  putting  him  to  death 
that  commits  it.  It  is  not  its  frequency  only,  or  the 
difficulty  of  othcrwife  preventing  it,  that  will '  excufe 
our  attempting  to  p/-event  it  by  a  wanton  effufion  of 
human  blood.  Foi^  though  the  end  of  punifhment  is 
to  deter  men  from  offending,  it  never  can  follow  from 
thence,  that  it  is  lawful  to  deter  them  at  any  rate  and 
by  any  means  ;  fince  there  may  be  unlawful  methods 
of  enforcing  obedience  even  to  the  jufteft  laws.  E- 
'very  humane  legiflator  will  be  therefore  extremely 
cautious  of  etlablifliing  laws  that  inflidl  the  penalty  of 
death,  efpecially  for  flight  offences,  or  fuch  as  are  mere- 
ly pofitive.  He  will  expe£t  a  better  reafon  for  his 
•fo  doing,  than  that  loofe  one  which  generally  is  given  ; 
,  that  it  is  found  by  former  experience  that  no  lighter 

penalty  v^ill  be  effeftual.  For  is  it  found  upon  far- 
ther experience,  that  capital  punifhments  are  more 
cffedtual  ?  Was  the  vaft  territory  of  all  the  Ruffias 
woi-fe  regulated  under  the  late  emprefs  Elizabeth, 
than  under  her  more  fanguinaiy  predeceffors  ?  Is  it 
now,  under  Catherine  II.  lefs  civilized,  lefs  focial,  lefs 
fecure  ?  And  yet  we  are  afTured,  that  neither  of  thefe 


illuflrious  prirtcefTes  have,  throughout  their  whole  ad-  Cnma  and 
miniftration,  inflidted  the  penalty  of  death  :  and  the  P""''^'* 
latter  has,  upon  full  pcrfuafion  of  its  being  ufelefs,  nay  "lent.  ^ 
even  pernicious,  given  orders  for  abolifhing  it  entire- 
ly throughout  her  extenHve  dominions.  But  indeed., 
were  capital  punifhments  proved  by  experience  to  be 
a  fare  and  effeilcual  reinedy,  that  would  not  prove  the 
neceffity  (upon  which  the  julHce  and  propriety  de- 
pend) of  inflicting  them  upon  all  occafions  wtienothei' 
expedients  fail.  It  is  feared  this  reafoning  would  ex* 
tend  a  great  deal  too  far.  For  inftance,  the  damage 
done  to  our  public  roads  by  loaded  waggons  is  univer- 
fally  allowed,  and  many  laws  have  been  made  to  pre- 
vent it,  none  of  which  have  hitherto  proved  effectual. 
But  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  it  would  be  juft 
for  the  legiflature  to  inflict  death  upon  every  obftinate 
carrier,  who  defeats  or  eludes  the  provifions  of  for*- 
mer  ffatutes.  Where  the  evil  to  be  prevented  is  not 
adequate  to  the  violence  of  the  preventive,  a  fovereign 
that  thinks  ferioufly  can  never  juftify  fuch  a  law  to  the 
dictates  of  confcience  and  humanity.  To  fhed  the 
bh)od  of  our  fellow-creature  is  a  matter  that  requires 
the  greateft  deliberation,  and  the  fulleft  convidtion  of 
our  own  authority  for  life  is  the  immediate  gift  of  God 
to  man  ;  which  neither  he  can  refign,  nor  can  it  be  ta- 
ken from  him,  unlefsby  the  command  or  permifSon  of 
him  who  gave  it,  either  exprefsly  revealed,  or  coUefted 
from  the  laws  of  nature  or  fociety  by  clear  and  indifpu- 
table  demonftration. 

We  would  not  be  underftood  to  deny  the  right  of 
the  legiflature  in  any  country  to  inforce  its  own  laws 
by  the  death  of  the  tranfgreffor,  though  perfons  of 
fome  abilities  have  doubted  it ;  but  only  to  fuggeft  a 
few  hints  for  the  confideration  of  fuch  as  are,  or  may 
hereafter  become,  legiflators.  When  a  queftion  a- 
rifes,  whether  death  may  be  lawfully  inflifted  for 
this  or  that  tranfgreflion,  the  wifdom  of  the  laws 
muft  decide  it :  and  to  this  public  judgment  or  deci- 
iion  all  private  judgments  muft  fubmit ;  elfe  there 
is  an  end  of  the  firft  principle  of  all  fociety  and  go- 
vernment. The  guilt  of  blood,  if  any,  muft  lie  at 
their  doors,  who  mifmterpret  the  extent  of  their  war- 
rant ;  and  not  at  the  doors  of  the  fubjedt,  who  is 
bound  CO  receive  the  interpretations  that  are  given  by 
the  fovereign  power. 

2.  As  to  the  end,  or  final  caufe,  of  human  pimifh- 
ments.  This  is  not  by  way  of  atonement  or  expia- 
tion for- the  crime  committed  ;  for  that  muft  be  left  to 
the  juft  determination  of  the  Supreme  Being  :  but  as  a 
precaution  againft  future  offences  of  the  fame  kind. 
This  is  effefted  three  ways :  either  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  offender  himfelf ;  for  which  purpofe  all 
corporeal  punifhments,  fines,  and  temporary  exile  or 
imprifonment,  are  inflidted :  or,  by  deterring  others 
by  the  dread  of  his  example  from  offending  in  the  like  , 
way,  "  ut  pana  (as  Tully  expreffes  it)  ad  paucos, 
*'  metus  ad  omnes,  perveniai ;  which  gives  rife  to  all 
ignominious  punifhments,  and  to  fuch  executions  of 
juftice  as  arc  open  and  public  :  or,  laftly,  by  depriving 
the  party  injuring  of  the  power  to  do  future  mif- 
chief ;  which  is  effedled  by  either  putting  him  to 
death,  or  condemning  him  to  perpetual  confinement, 
flavery,  or  exile.  The  fame  one  end,  of  preventing 
future  crimes,  is  endeavoured  to  be  anfwered  by  each 
of  thefe  three  fpecies  of  punifhment.  The  public  gains 
3  Z  2  equal 
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difabled  from  doing  any  farther  harm  :  and  if  the  pe- 
nalty fails  of  both  thefe  effefts,  as  it  may  do,  ftill  the 
terror  of  his  example  remains  as  a  warning  to  other 
citizens.  The  method,  however,  of  inflidling  punifh- 
ment  ought  always  to  be  proportioned  to  the  particu- 
lar purpofe  it  is  meant  to  ferve,  and  by  no  means  to 
exceed  it :  therefore  the  pains  of  death,  and  perpetual 
difability  by  exile,  flavery,  or  imprifonment,  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  inftifted,  but  when  the  offender  appears  in- 
corrigible :  which  may  be  collected  either  from  a  re- 
petition of  minuter  offences  ;  or  from  the  perpetration 
of  fome  one  crime  of  deep  malignity,  which  of  itfelf 
demonftrates  a  difpofition  without  hope  or  probability 
of  amendment;  and  in  fuch  cafes  it  would  be  cruelty  to 
the  public  to  defer  the  punifhment  of  fuch  a  criminal 
till  he  had  an  opportunity  of  repeating  perhaps  the 
worft  of  villanies. 

3.  As  to  the  meafure  of  human  punifhments.  From 
what  has  been  obferved  in  the  former  articles  we  may 
colleit,  that  the  quantity  of  punifhment  can  never  be 
abfolutely  determined  by  any  Handing  invariable  rule ; 
but  it  muft  be  left  to  the  arbitration  of  the  legiflature 
to  infli£l  fuch  penalties  as  are  warranted  by  the  laws 
of  nature  and  fociety,  and  luch  as  appear  to  be  thebcH 
calculated  to  anfwer  the  end  of  precaution  againft  fu- 
ture offences. 

Hence  it  will  be  evident,  that  what  fome  have  fo 
highly  extolled  for  its  equity,  the  lex  talionu  or  "  law 
of  retaliation,"  can  never  be  in  all  cafes  an  adequate  or 
permanent  rule  of  punifhment.  In  fome  cafes  indeed  it 
feems  to  be  dictated  by  natural  reafon  ;  as  in  the  cafe 
of  confpiracies  to  do  an  injury,  or  falfe  accufations  of 
the  innocent ;  to  which  we  may  add  that  law  of  the 
Jews  and  Egyptians,  mentioned  by  Jofephus  and  Dio- 
dorus  Slculus,  that  whoever  without  fufficient  caufe 
was  found  with  any  mortal  poifon  in  his  cuftody,  fhould 
himftlf  be  obliged  to  take  it.  But,  in  general,  the 
.difference  of  perfons,  place,  time,  provocation,  or 
other  circiimftanccs,  may  enhance  or  mitigate  the  of- 
fence ;  and  in  fuch  cafes  retaliation  can  never  be  a 
proper  meafure  of  judice.  If  a  nobleman  flrikes  a 
peafant,  all  mankind  will  fee,  that  if  a  court  of  juflice 
awards  a  return  of  the  blow,  it  is  more  than  a  juft 
compenfation.  On  the  other  hand,  retaliation  may 
fometimes  be  too  eafy  a  fentence  ;  as,  if  a  man  mali- 
cioufly  fhould  put  out  the  remaining  eye  of  him  who 
}iad  loft  one  before,  it  is  too  flight  a  punifhment  for  the 
maimer  to  lofe  only  one  of  his :  and  therefore  the  law 
of  the  Locrians,  which  demaded  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
was  in  this  inflance  judicioufly  altered  ;  by  decreeing,  in 
imitation  of  Solon's  laws,  that  he  who  flruck  out  the 
eye  of  a  one-eyed  man,  fhould  lofe  both  his  own  in  re- 
turn. Belldes,  there  are  very  many  crimes,  that  will 
in  no  fliape  admit  of  thefe  penalties,  without  manifeft 
abfurdity  and  wickednefs.  Theft  cannot  be  puniflied 
by  theft,  defamation  by  defamation,  forgery  by  for- 
gery, adultery  by  adultery,  and  the  like.  And  we 
may  add,  that  thofe  inftances,  wherein  retahation  ap- 
pears to  be  ufed,  even  by  the  divine  authority,  do  not 
really  proceed  upon  the  rule  of  exa£t  retribution,  by 
doirvg  to  the  criminal  the  fame  hurt  he  has  done  to  his 
■neighbour,  and  no  more  ;  but  this  correfpondence  be- 
tween the  crime  and  punifhment  is  barely  a  confc- 
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Death  is  ordered  Crime  and 
to  be  punifhed  with  death  ;  not  becaufe  one  is  equiva-  I'uniAi- 
lent  to  the  other,  for  that  would  be  expiation,  and  not 
punifhment.  Nor  is  death  always  an  equivalent  for 
death  :  the  execution  of  a  needy  decrepid  afTalfin  is  a 
poor  fatisfaftion  for  the  death  of  a  nobleman  in  the 
bloom  of  his  youth,  and  full  enjoyment  of  his  friends, 
his  honours,  and  his  fortune.  But  the  reafon  upon 
which  this  fentence  is  grounded  feems  to  be,  that 
this  is  the  highett  penalty  that  man  can  inflift,  and. 
tends,  moft  to  the  fecurity  of  the  world;  by  remo- 
ving one  murderer  from  the  earth,  and  fetting  a  dread- 
ful example  to  deter  others ;  fo  that  even  this  grand 
inftance  proceeds  upon  other  principles  than  thofe  of 
retaliation.  And  truly,  if  any  meafures  of  punifhment 
is  to  be  taken  from  the  damage  fuftained  by  the  fuf- 
ferer,  the  punifhment  ought  rather  to  exceed  than 
equal  the  injury :  fince  it  feems  contrary  to  reafon  and 
equity,  that  the  guilty  (if  convitled)  fhould  fuffer  no 
more  than  the  innocent  has  done  before  him  ;  efpeci- 
ally  as  the  fuffering  of  the  innocent  is  patl  and  irrevo- 
cable, that  of  the  guilty  is  future,  contingent,  and  liable 
to  be  efcaped  or  evaded.  With  regard  indeed  to  crimes 
that  are  incomplete,  which  confifl  merely  in  the  in- 
tention, and  are  not  yet  carried  into  aft,  as  confpira- 
cies and  the  like  ;  the  innocent  has  a  chance  to  fruftrate 
or  avoid  the  villany,  as  the  confpirator  has  alfo  a 
chance  to  efcape  his  punifliment :  and  this  may  be  one 
reafon  why  the  lex  talionis  is  more  proper  to  be  in- 
flifted,  if  at  all,  for  crimes  that  confift  in  intention, 
than  for  fuch  as  are  carried  into  a£t.  It  feems  indeed 
confonant  to  natural  reafon,  and  has  therefore  been 
adopted  as  a  maxim  by  feveral  theoretical  writers,  that 
the  punifliment,  due  to  the  crime  of  which  one  falfely 
accufes  another,  fhould  be  inflifled  on  the  perjured  in- 
former. Accordingly,  when  it  was  once  attempted 
to  introduce  into  England  the  law  of  retaliation,  it  was 
intended  as  a  punifhment  for  fuch  only  as  preferred 
malicious  accufations  againft  others;  it  being  enafted  by 
ftatute  37'Edw.  III.  c.  18,,  that  fuch  as  preferred  any 
fuggeftions  to  the  king's  great  council  fhould  put  in- 
fureties  of  taliation  ;  that  is,  to  incur  the  fame  pain, 
that  the  other  fhould  have  had,  in  cafe  the  fuggeftion 
were  found  untrue.  But,  after  one  year's  experience, 
this  punifhment  of  taliation  was  rejedled,  and  imprifon- 
ment adopted  in  its  ftead. 

But  though  from  what  has  been  faid  it  appears,  that, 
there  cannot  be  any  regular  determinate  method  of 
rating  the  quantity  of  punifliments  for  crimes,  by  any 
one  uniform  rule  ;  but  they  muft  be  referred  to  the  will, 
and  difcretion  of  the  iegiflative  power  :  yet  there  are 
fome  general  principles,  drawn  from  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumftanccs  of  the  crime,  that  may  be  of  fomeaffiftance 
in  allotting  it  an  adequate  punifhment. 

As,  firfl,  with  regard  to  the  objeft  of  it  :  for  the 
greater  and  more  exalted  the  objcdt  of  an  injury  is, 
the  more  care  fhould  be  taken  to  prevent  that  injury, 
and  of  courfe  under  this  aggravation  the  punifhment 
fhould  be  more  fevere.  Therefore  treafon  in  con- 
fpiring  the  king's  death  is  (In  Britain)  punilhed  with 
greater  rigour  than  even  actually  killing  any  pri- 
vate fubject.  And  yet,  generally,  a  delign  to  tranf- 
grefs  is  not  fo  flagrant  an  enormity  as  the  a£lual 
completion  of  that  defign,  For  evil,  the  nearer  we 
approach  it,  is  the  more  difagreeable  and  fhocking  ; 
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Crime  and  fo  that  it  requires  more  obfllnacy  In  wickednefs  to 
Puniili.  perpetrate  an  unlawful  aftion,  than  barely  to  enter- 
tain the  thought  of  it :  and  it  is  an  encouragement 
to  repentance  and  remorfe,  even  till  the  laft  Ilage  of 
any  crime,  that  it  never  is  too  late  to  retra6t ;  and  that 
if  a  man  ftops  even  here,  it  is  better  for  him  than  if 
he  proceeds  :  for  which  reafons  an  attempt  to  rob,  to 
ravifli,  or  to  kill,  is  far  lefs  penal  than  the  aftual  rob- 
bery, rape,  or  murder.  But  in  the  cafe  of  a  treafonable 
confplracy,  the  objeft  whereof  is  the  king's  majefty, 
the  bare  intention  will  deferve  the  higheft  degree  of 
feverity  :  not  beeanfe  the  intention  is  equivalent  to 
the  aft  itfelf ;  but  becaufe  the  greateft  rigour  is  no 
more  than  adequate  to  a  treafonable  purpofe  of  the 
heart,  and  there  is  no  greater  left  to  infiift  upon  the 
aftiial  execution  itfelf. 

Again  :  The  violence  of  paffion,  or  temptation,  may 
fomttimes  alleviate  a  cilme  ;  as  theft,  in  cafe  of  hunger, 
is  far  more  worthy  of  compiilTion,  than  when  commit- 
ted through  avarice,  or  to  fupply  one  in  luxurious  ex- 
cefles.  To  kill  a  man  upon  fudden  and  violent  refent- 
ment  is  lefs  penal  than  upon  cool  deliberate  malice."  The 
age,  education,  and  charafter,of  the  offender;  the  re- 
petition (or  otherwife)  of  the  offence  ;  the  time,  the 
place,  the  company  wherein  it  was  committed ;  all 
thefe,  and  a  thoufand  other  incidents,  may  aggravate 
or  extenuate  the  crime  (A). 

Farther:  As  punifliments  are  chiefly  intended  for  the 
prevention  of  future  crimes,  it  is  but  reafonablc  that 
among  crimes  of  different  natures  thofe  Ihould  be  moll 
feverely  puniflied,  which  are  the  moft  deftruftive  of 
the  public  fafety  and  happlnefs;  and,  among  crimes  of 
an  equal  malignity,  thok  which  a  man  has  the  moft 
frequent  and  tafy  opportunities  of  committing,  which 
cannot  be  fo  eaiily  guarded  againft  as  others,  and 
which  therefore  the  offender  has  the  ftrongeft  induce- 
ment to  commit :  accord ing  to  what  Cicero  obferves, 
Ea  flint  anhnadi)crienda  peccata  max'ime,  qua:  tl'iffidUme 
pmcanjentur.  Hence  it  is,  that  for  a  fervant  to  rob  Ills 
mafter  is  in  more  cafes  capital  than  for  a  ftranger.  If 
a  fervant  kills  his  mafter,  it  is  a  fpecies  of  treafon  ;  in 
another  it  is  only  murder.  To  fteal  a  handkerchief,  or 
other  trifle  of  above  the  value  of  twelvepence,  privately 
from  one's  perfon,  is  made  capital ;  but  to  carry  off  a 
load  of  corn  from  an  open  field,  though  of  fifty  times 
greater  value,  is  puniflied  with  tranfportatlon  only. 
And  in  the  ifland  of  Man  this  rule  was  formerly  carried 
fo  far,  that  to  take  away  an  horfe  or  an  ox  was  there 
no  felony,  but  a  trefpafs,  becaufe  of  the  difficulty  in 
that  httle  territory  to  conceal  them  or  carry  them  off: 
but  to  ileal  a  pig  or  a  fowl,  which  is  eafily'done,  was 
a  capital  mifdemeanour,  and  the  offender  was  puniflied 
with  death. 

Laftly,  as  a  conclufion  to  the  whole,  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  punifliments  of  imreafonable  fevei'ity,  efpe- 
cially  when  indifcriminately  inflifted,  have  lefs  effeft 
in  preventing  crimes,  and  amending  the  manners  of  a 
people,  than  fuch  as  are  more  merciful  in  general,  yet 
properly  intermixed  with  due  diftin£lions  of  feverity. 


It  is  the  fentiment  of  an  ingenious  writer,  who  feemsCiime  and 
to  have  well  Itudied  the  fprings  of  human  aftion,  that 
crimes  are  more  effeftually  prevented  by  the  certainty  .  ^  '  j 
than  by  the  feverity  of  punlfhment ;  for  the  exceflive 
feverity  of  laws  (fays  Montefquieu)  hinders  their  exe- 
cution. When  the  punifiiment  furpaffes  all  meafure, 
the  public  will  frequently  prefer  impunity  to  it.  Thut 
alfo  the  ftatute  i  Mar.  ft.  i.e.  i.  recites  in  its  pre- 
amble, "  that  the  ftate  of  every  king  confifts  more  af- 
furedly  in  the  love  of  the  fubjecl  towards  their  prince, 
than  in  the  dread  of  laws  made  with  rigorous  pains ; 
and  that  laws  made  for  the  prefervation  of  the  com- 
monwealth without  gieat  penalties,  are  more  often 
obeyed  and  kept  than  laws  made  with  extreme  punifli- 
ments." Happy  had  it  been  for  the  nation  if  the  fub- 
fequent  praftice  of  that  deluded  princefs  in  matters  of 
religion,  had  been  correfpondent  to  thefe  fentimente 
of  herfelf  and  parliament  in  matters  of  ftate  and  go- 
vernment !  We  may  further  obferve,  that  fanguinary 
laws  are  a  bad  fymptom  of  the  diftemper  of  any  ftate, 
or  at  leaft  of  its  weak  conftitution.  The  laws  of  the 
Roman  kings,  and  the  twelve  tables  of  the  dtcemviriy 
were  full  of  cruel  punifliments  :  the  Porcian  law,  w^hich 
exempted  all  citizens  from  fentence  of  death,  filently 
abrogated  them  all.  In  this  period  the  repubhc  flou- 
riflied  :  under  the  entperors  fevere  punifliments  were 
revived,  and  then  the  empire  fell. 

It  is,  moreover,  abfurd  and  impolitic  to  apply  the 
fame  punlflimcnt  to  crimes  of  different  malignity.  A 
multitude  of  fanguinary  laws  (befides  the  doubt  that 
may  be  entertained  concerning  the  right  of  making 
them)  do  likewlfe  prove  .a  manifeft  defe6l  either  in  the 
wifdom  of  the  legiflatlve,  or  the  ftrength  of  the  exe- 
cutive, power.  It  is  a  kind  of  quackery  in  govern- 
ment, and  aigues  a  want  of  folld  fl<lll,  to  apply  the 
fame  univcrfal  remedy,  the  ultimum.  fupplkiuniy  to  every 
cafe  of  difficulty.  It  is,  it  muft  be  owned,  much  eafier 
to  extirpate  than  to  aniens!  mankind  ;  yet  that  magi- 
ftrate  muft  be  efteemed  both  a  weak  and  a  cniel  fur- 
geon,  who  cuts  off  every  limb  which  through  igno- 
rance or  Indolence  he  will  not  attempt  to  cure.  It  Has 
been  therefore  ingeuloufty  propofed,  that  in  every  ftate 
a  fcale  of  crimes  ftiould  be  formed,  with  a  correfpond- 
ing  fcale  of  punifliments,  defcendlng  from  the  greateft 
to  the  leaft.  But  if  that  be  too  romantic  an  idea,  yet  • 
at  leaft  a  wife  le^tflat-or  will  mark  the  principal  divi- 
fions,  and  not  affign  penalties  of  the  firft  degree  to  of- 
fences ©f  an  inferior  rank.  Where  men  fee  no  dlftinc- 
tion  made  in  the  nature  and'gradatlons  of  punlflimcnt,. 
the  generality  will  be  led  to  conclude  there  is  no  di~ 
ftlnftlon  in  the  guilt.  Thus  in  France  the  punifliment 
of  robbery,  either  with  or  without  murder,  is  the  fame  ; 
hence  it  is,  that  though  perhaps  they  are  therefore 
fubjeft  to  fewer  robberies,  yet  they  never  rob  but 
they  alfo  murder.  In  China  murderers  are  cut  to  pie- 
ces, and  robbers  not :  hence  in  that  country  they  never 
murder  on  the  highway,  though  they  often  rob.  And 
in  Britain,  befides  the  additional  terrors  of  a  fpeedy 
execution,  and  a  fubfequent  expofure  or  difi'ecllou,. 

robbers 


(a)  Thus  Demofthenes  (in  his  oration  againft  Mldias)  finely  works  up  the  aggravations  of  the  infults  he. 
had   received.      *' I  was  abufed  (fays  he)  by  my  enem.y,  in  cold  blood,  out  of  malice,  not   by  heat  of. 
"  wine,   in  the  morning,  publicly,  before  ftrangers  as  well  as  citi/.ena;   and  the t  in  the.  temple,  whiihe^ 
**  the  duty  of  my  office  called  me." 
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robbers  have  a  hope  of  tranfportation,  which  feldom 
13  extended  to  murderers.  This  has  the  fame  effe£l 
here  as  in  China,  in  preventing  frequent  afl'aflination 
and  flaughter. 

Yet  though  in  this  inftance  we  may  glory  in  the 
wifdom  of  our  law,  we  ihall  find  it  more  difficult  to 
juftify  the  frequency  of  capital  punifhment  to  be  found 
therein;  inflicted  (perhaps  inattentively)  by  a  multi- 
tude of  fucceffive  independent  ilatutes,  upon  crimes 
vs:ry  different  in  '  their  natures.  It  is  a  melancholy 
truth,  that  among  the  variety  of  actions  which  men 
are  daily  liable  to  commit,  no  lefs  than  i6o  have  been 
declared  by  aft  of  parliament  to  be  felonies  without 
"benefit  of  clergy  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  worthy 
of  inftant  death.  So  dreadful  a  lift,  inftead  of  diminirti- 
4ng,  increafes  the  number  of  offenders.  The  injured, 
through  companion,  will  often  forbear  to  profecute  ; 
juries,  through  compafiion,  will  fometimes  forget  their 
ijaths,  and  either  acquit  the  guilty  or  mitigate  the  na- 
ture of  the  offence  ;  and  judges,  through  compaffion, 
will  refpite  one  half  of  the  convids,  and  recommend 
them  to  the  royal  mercy.  Among  fo  many  chances  of 
efcaping,  the  needy  and  hardened  offender  overlooks  the 
multitude  that  fuffer  :  he  boldly  engages  in  fome  de- 
fperate  attempt  to  relieve  his  wants  or  fupply  his  vices  ; 
and  it  unexpectedly  the  hand  of  juftice  overtakes  him, 
he  deems  himfelf  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  falling  at  latl 
a  facrifice  to  thole  laws  which  long  impunity  has  uught 
him  to  contemn. 

As  to  the  trials  and  mode  of  punifhment,  fee  Ar- 
raignment; Trial,  and  the  references  therefrom; 
Conviction;  Judgment;  Attainder;  Corruption 
of  Blood;  For-feiture;  Execution;  the  feveralCnVwfj 
under  their  refptftive  names;  and  Law,  Part  II.  cxxii. 
et  fcq.  and  Part  III.  clxxxvi. 

Perfons  capable  or  incapable  of  committhig  Crimes  ;  or 
(which  is  all  one)  of  fuffering  the  ceniures  of  the  law 
upon  the  commifTion  of  forbidden  afts. 

All  the  feveral  pleas  and  excufes  which  proteft  the 
committer  of  a  forbidden  a<3:  from  the  punifhment 
which  is  otherwlfe  annexed  thereto,  may  be  reduced 
to  this  fingle  confideration,  the  want  or  defeA  of  w;7/. 
An  involuntary  ad:,  as  it  has  no  claim  to  merit,  fo 
neither  can  it  induce  any  guilt :  the  concurrence  of 
the  will,  when  it  has  its  choice  either  to  do  or  to  avoid 
the  fad  in  queftion,  being  the  only  thing  that  renders 
human  adions  either  praifeworthy  or  culpable.  In- 
deed, to  make  a  complete  crime,  cognizable  by  human 
laws,  there  muft  be  both  a  will  and  an  ad.  Fo* 
though.  In  foTo  confcimU(£<,  a  fixed  defign  or  will  to 
■do  an  unlawful, ad  is  almofl  as  heinous  as  the  commif- 
iion  of  it ;  yet  as  no  temporal  tribunal  can  fearch  the 
heart,  or  fathom  the  intentions  of  the  mind,  othei  wife 
than  as  they  are  demonftrated  by  outward  adions,  it 
therefore  cannot  punifh  for  what  it  cannot  know.  For 
which  reafon,  in  all  temporal  jurifdidions,  an  overt  atl, 
or  fome  open  evidence  of  an  intended  crime,  is  ne- 
ceffary  in  order  to  demonftrate  the  depravity  of  the 
will,  before  the  man  is  liable  to  punifhment.  And  as 
a  vitious  will  without  a  vitious  ad  is  no  civil  crime ; 
fo,  on  the  other  hand,  an  un\>/arrantable  ad  without 
a  vitious  will  is  no  crime  at  all.  So  that  to  cenflitute 
a  crime  againfl  human  laws,  there  muft  be,  firft,  a  vi- 
tious will ;  and,  fecondly,  an  unlawful  adt  coufequent 
upon  fach  vitious  will. 
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Now  there  are  three  cafes  in  which  the  will  does  Crimea, 
not  join  with  the  ad  :  i.  When  there  is  a  defed  of  ^— ""V"^ 
underftanding.  For  where  there  is  ho  difcernment, 
there  is  no  choice  ;  and  where  there  is  no  choice, 
there  can  be  no  ad  of  the  will,  which  is  nothing  elffi 
but  a  determination  of  one's  choice  to  do  or  to  ab- 
ftain  from  a  particular  adion  :  he,  therefore,  that  ha* 
no  underftanding,  can  have  no  will  to  guide  his  con- 
dud.  2.  Where  there  is  underftanding  and  will  fuf'- 
ficient  refiding  in  the  party,  but  not  called  forth  and 
exert<ed  at  the  time  of  the  adion  done  ;  which  is  the 
cate  of  all  oCFences  committed  by  chance  or  ignorance. 
Here  the  will  fits  neuter,  and  neither  concurs  with  the 
ad  nor  difagrees  to  it.  3.  Where  the  adion  is  con- 
ihained  by  fome  outward  force  and  violence.  Here 
the  will  counterads  the  deed  ;  and  is  fo  far  from  con- 
curring with,  that  it  loaths  and  difagrees  to  what  the 
man  is  obliged  to  perform.  Infancy,  idiocy,  lunacy, 
and  intoxication,  fall  under  the  firft  clafs ;  misfortune 
and  ignorance  may  be  referred  to  the  fecond  ;  and 
compulfion  or  neceifity  may  properly  rank  in  the  third. 
See  Infancy,  Idiocy,  Drunkenness,  IvIisfor- 
TUNE,  Ignorance,  Necessity. 

CRIMEA,  or  Crim  Tartary,  anciently  the  Cher- 
fonefus  Taurica^  &  peninfula  fituated  diredly  to  the  fouth 
of  St  Peterfburg,  between  the  51ft  and  55th  degreea 
of  latitude,  and  in  46  of  longitude.  Its  iouthern  and 
weftern  coafts  he  in  the  Euxine,  its  northern  and  eaft- 
ern  in  the  Rotten  Sea  and  the  Palus  Mteotis.  It  i3 
joined,  however,  to  the  continent  on  the  north  by  a 
fmall  neck  of  land  not  more  than  fix  miles  broad.  Thia 
peninfula  has  been  known  more  than  3000  years  fincc 
the  firft  naval  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  ;  a  ftory, 
though  mixed  with  fable,  yet  well  founded  in  its  prin- 
cipal fads.  The  mountainous  parts  were  inhabited  by 
the  Tauri,  probably  a  colony  of  Scythians ;  and  its 
coafts  on  the  weft,  the  eaft,  and  the  fouth,  by  Greeks. 
The  Scythians  were  driven  out  by  Mithridates ;  the 
Greeks  by  the  Sarmatians ;  and  thefe  again  by  the 
Alani  and  Goths,  a  northern  hord  of  Scythians.  The 
Hungarians,  the  Coffacks,  and  Tartars,  fucceeded  in 
their  turn;  while  the  Genocfe,  in  the  12th  century, 
held  a  temporary  and  precarious  pofitllion  of  the  fea- 
ports,  which  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  Turka 
in  1475.  At  the  peace  of  1774,  Tartars  of  the. 
Crimea  were  declared  independent;  and  in  1783,  this 
peninfula  was  united  to  the  Ruflian  empire. 

From  the  above-mentioned  iilhmus,  on  which  is 
built  the  fortiefs  of  Or-kapi  or  Perekop,  to  the  firft 
rifing  of  the  hill  at  Karalubafar,  the  country  is  one 
continued  flat ;  £levating  itielf,  by  an  eafy  gradation, 
to  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  which  forms  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  peninfula  and  the  fliore  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 
The  fui'face  of  the  foil  is  almoft  all  of  one  kind,  a  red- 
difh-grey  loam  ;  on  digging,  you  find  it  more  or  lefs 
mixed  with  a  black  earth,  and  the  hills  abound  with 
marie.  The  whole  flat,  from  Perekop  to  the  river 
Salgir,  which  may  be  an  extent  of  80  miles,  is  full  of 
fait  marfhes  and  lakes;  from  whence  the  neighbouring 
Ruffian  governments,  aa  well  as  the  Crim  itfelf,  Ana- 
tolia, and  Beffarabia,  are  fupplied  with  fait.  The 
moft  remarkable  of  thefe  lakes  are  five  in  number: 
Ivoflof  and  Keffa,  fo  called  after  the  towns  near  which 
they  lie,  are  very  large ;  the  Tufla,  about  1 5  verfts 
from  Perekop,  on  the  road  from  Keffa;  the  Red  Lake, 
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Crimea.    n®t  far  from  the  l»ft  mentioned  ;  and  the  Black  Lake. 
»      '  Befides  thefe,  there  are  many  other  fwamps  and  lakes, 
from  whence  the  inhabitants  get  fait  for  their  own  con- 
fumption. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  peninfula  is  fo  level  that  a 
man  may  travel  over  the  half  of  it  without  meeting 
with  a  river,  or  even  the  fmalleft  brook.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  villagesJ,  therefore,  make  a  pit  in  the  yard 
of  every  houfe  for  receiving  the  rain  or  the  water  that 
runs  from  the  hills.  The  whole  tract  is  bare  of  every 
kind  of  tree.  Not  a  bufh  or  a  bramble  is  to  be  feen, 
and  the  herbage  is  extremely  fcanty.  This,  however, 
does  not  proceed  fo  much  from  the  unfruitfulnefs  of 
the  place,  as  from  the  vaft  herds  of  cattle  which  rove 
the  whole  year  long  from  place  to  place  ;  by  which 
means  all  the  grafa  in  fpring,  fummer,  or  autumn,  no 
fooner  appears  through  the  long  droughtwhich  fucceeds 
the  rainy  feafon,  but  it  is  immediately  devoured  or  trod- 
den down.  The  univerfal  prevalence  of  this  cuftom  of 
keeping  cattle  to  wander  up  and  down,  joined  to  the 
flothfulnefs  of  the  Tartars,  with  their  inaptitude  and 
averlion  to  agriculture,  is  the  reafon  of  the  total  ne- 
glect of  that  fcience  here.  Otherwife,  were  the  land 
divided  into  portions  and  properly  managed,  there 
would  be  a  fufficiency  for  the  cattle,  and  the  reft  would 
be  fruitful  in  corn  and  grain.  By  this  means  alone 
the  Crim  would  become  a  fertile  country,  and  no  na- 
tural defecJt  would  be  found  in  oppofition  to  the  wel- 
fare of  its  inhabitants.  The  truth  of  this  is  well  known 
by  their  neighbours;  where,  of  a  hundred  Tartars, 
one  perhaps  follows  hufbandry,  who  finds  it  to  anfwer 
to  fo  much  profit,  that  he  has  not  only  enough  for  his 
own  ufe,  but  wherewith  to  fell  to  the  ninety-nine. 

This  peninfula,  which  is  indeed  but  a  little  diftrift, 
yet,  from  the  many  advantages  conferred  upon  it  by 
nature,  may  be  eileemed  pecuHarly  rich,  is  divided  in- 
to the  hilly  country  and  the  flat.  The  latter,  which 
extends  from  Perekop  to  Koflof  and  the  river  Bulganak, 
to  Karafubafar,  Keffa,  and  Yenicali,  is  ftrewn  here 
and  there  with  little  Tartar  villages,  maintained  by 
cattle  and  the  produce  of  the  fait  lakes.  The  high- 
lands, or  hilly  country,  form  the  fonthern  part  of  the 
Crim,  along  the  ftraight  coaft  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
ftretching  wellward,  in  a  right  Hne  from  Keffa,  to  the 
vicinity  of  Belbek.  Thefe  hills  are  compofed  of  lay- 
ers of  chalk  ;  which,  in  the  headlands  and  promonto- 
ries, is  foft,  but  more  inland  quite  hard.  The  ftrata 
of  the  higheft  hills  are  hke  thofe  of  the  promontories, 
and  take  a  diredion  from  north  to  fouth.  Thefe  (qua- 
lities of  the  ftrata  prevail  not  throughout  the  whole 
hills,  but  only  in  the  large  and  lofty  ones  ;  fuch  as  the 
two  that  rife  near  Karafubafar,  and  one  very  high  by 
Achmetfched,,  which  bears  the  name  of  Aktau.  The 
other  fmaller  hilla  he  fcattcred  and  difperfed,  but  take 
the  names  of  the  greater  ones,  to  which  they  feem  to 
telong ;  as  the  great  ridge  of  Caiicafus  does,  which 
extends  beyond  the  Donau,  through  Bulgaria,  and  are 
named  Palkans. 

All  accounts  agree  in  this,  that  nature  has  favoured 
thefe  highland  countries  with  great  advantages,  and 
blelTed  them  with  abundance  of  all  things,  A  number 
of  fp'ings  that  flow  from  the  mountains  form  the  two 
confiderable  rivers  Salgir  and  Karafu,  which  run  into 
the  Rocten  Sea.  The  former,  which  takes  its  rife 
from  a  cayeru  in,  a  high  hill  uear  Aclimctfched,  falls 


ftraight  into  the  plain  below,  and  waters  a  great  part  Crimea* 
of  the  Crim  ;  the  other,  commencing  behind  Karafu- '  "  v  " ' 
bafar,  falls  Ukewife  into  the  plain,  and  mingles  with 
the  Salgir.  There  are  many  other  little  riveis  and 
ftreams,  which  run  eaftward,  and  either  join  the  two 
forementioned,  or  fall  immediately  into  the  Rotten 
Sea.  All  the  ftreams,  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
hills,  which  begin  at  Keffa,  and  proceed  in  a  chain  of 
the  fame  height,  flow  to  the  mrth  or  the  north- eaft, 
excepting  the  one  behind  Achmetfched,  where  the 
great  mountain  Aktau  is,  which  falls  on  the  other  fide: 
this  river,  rifing  on  the  northern  fide  of  this  mountain, 
flows,  as  was  before  obferved,  towards  the  north-eaft, 
to  the  Salgir  and  the  Rotten  Sea  ;  as  Ukewife  thofe 
which  fpring  on  the  weftern  fide,  take  their  courfe 
weftward  to  the  Bulganak,  and  thence  ftraight  to  the 
Black  Sea  ;  which  alfo  receives  all  the  other  Httle  ri- 
vers that  arife  from  thefe  hills,  as  the  Amma,  the 
Katfcha,  the  Belbek,  the  Kafulkioi,  &c. 

The  mountains  are  well  covered  with  woods  fit  for 
the  purpofe  of  fliip-building,  and  contain  plenty  o£ 
wild  beafts.  The  valleys  confift  of  fine  arable  land;  on- 
the  fides  of  the  hills  grow  corn  and  vines  in  great 
abundance,  and  the  earth  is  rich  in  mines.  But  thefe 
mountaineers  are  as  carelefs  and  negligent  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  deferts ;  flighting  all  thefe  advantages  y 
and,  like  their  brethren  of  the  lowlands,  are  fufficiently 
happy  if  they  are  in  pofTefTion  of  a  fat  flieep  and  as 
much  bread  as  ferves  them  to  eat. 

About  2.0  years  ago  this  peninfula  was  uncommonly 
full  of  inhabitants  and  wealth.  They  reckoned  at  that 
time  at  leaft  1200  villages;  but,  from  the  late  troubles, 
in  the  Crim,  it  has  loft  more  than  a  third  part  of  it&' 
inhabitants;  and  now,  wherever  we  turn,  we  meet  with 
the  ruins  of  large  villages  and  dweUings.  The  people 
were  compofed  of  various  nations,  who  lived  together 
under  the  Tartars  in  the  moft  unbounded  freedom ;  but 
in  tlie  late  Turkifh  war  they  either  put  themfelves  un- 
der the  Ruffian  government,  and  were  transferred  to 
that  empire,  or  fled  to  Abcafia  and  the  TfchirkaiTian; 
hills. 

The  houfes  In  the  towns,  as  well  as  the  villages,, 
are  for  the  moft  part  of  fquare  timbers,  having  the  in- 
terftices  filled  with  brick  work,  if  the  poffeffor  can  af- 
ford it,  and  thofe  of  the  poorer  fort  with  turf.  The 
chinks  and  crannies  are  made  tight  with  clay,  and  then 
plaftered  within  and  without.  The  covering  is  com- 
monly either  of  brick  or  of  turfs.  Only  the  medcheds,. 
minarets,  and  baths,  are  of  ftone,  and  a  few  extreme- 
ly handfome  of  marble.  They  have  chimnies  in  the- 
chambers,  at  which  they  likewife  drefs  their  viftuals  ; 
but  ftovcs  in  the  Ruffian  manner  none.  In  extreme 
frofts  a  great  iron  pan  of  charcoal  is  brought  into  the- 
room,  for  making  it  comfortable.  Their  cutlom  is, 
to  fit  upon  low  fofas,  with  Turkifh  coverings  and  cu- 
fhions,  or  upon  a  clay  feat,  fomewhat  raifed  above  the 
earth,  and  fpread  with  a  carpet.  In  thefe  rooms  are 
cupboards  and  chefts,  often  covered  with  culhions,  to 
ferve  as  feats.;  in  which  they  keep  their  gold,  filver,, 
and  valuables.  Such  are  the  inner  apartments  or  ha- 
rams,  in  which  the  women  generally  live;  the  others, 
are  not  fo  fine.  Thefe  contain  only  a  fofa,  or  a  bank 
of  clay  covered  with  a  carpet,  as  in  the  chimney, 
rooms. 

The  rich  Tartars,  and  theit  nobility  or  murzas  (cx-- 
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Crimea,  cepting  only  fucK  as  are  about  the  perfon  of  the  khan), 
— "  !/'■  commonly  dwell  all  the  year  round  in  the  country, 
coming  only  to  town  when  they  have  bufinefs  there. 
There  are  but  few  towns  in  the  Crim,  at  lead  in  com- 
parifon  of  its  former  population.  The  Krimflioi  Tar- 
tars have  no  tribunal  of  juftice,  controverfies  and  quar- 
rels being  feldom  heard  of  among  them  ;  and  if  a  dif- 
pute  (hould  arife,  it  is  immediately  fettled  by  an  appeal 
to  the  Koran.  Little  differences. in  the  villages  inevi- 
tably happening  about  property,  or  other  matters  not 
taken  notice  of  in  that  code,  are  amicably  adjufted  by 
the  eldermen  or  abefes;  but  in  the  towns  all  weighty 
concerns,  excepting  the  fingle  cafe  of  murder  or  homi- 
cide, are  brought  before  the  kaimakan  or  command- 
ant, who  fettles  them  abfolutely  without  appeal. 

The  refidence  of  the  khans  of  the  Crimea  was  for- 
merly Bachtfchifarai,  in  which  city  they  held  their  feat 
for  upwards  of  200  years.  They  went  thither  from 
Efl<i-Crim,  or  Old  Crim,  the  capital  city  of  the  Ge- 
noefe,  upon  Bengli  Ghireikhan's  plundering  the  fea- 
ports,  and  driving  all  the  Genoefe  from  their  llations. 
Before  Efld-Crim,  and  indeed  upon  the  firft  coming 
of  the  Tartars  into  this  peninfula,  the  fovereign  refi- 
dence was  at  Koflof ;  but  here  they  remained  not  long. 
Under  the  late  khan  Shagin  Ghirei  it  was  held  at  Kef- 
fa,  the  ancient  Theodoiia ;  which  is  10  miles  diftant 
from  Eflti-Crim,  faid  to  be  the  Cimmerium  of  the  an- 
cients. 

The  principal  cities  or  towns  of  the  Crimea  are : 
1.  Bachtfchi-Sarai,  an  extenfive  and  wealthy  city,  ly- 
ing in  a  vale  between  two  high  mountains,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  a  number  of  gardens.  From  this  circum- 
llance  it  has  its  name  ;  lachtjchi  fignifying  in  the  Tar- 
tarian language  "  a  garden,"  and  Jarai  "  a  palace." 
It  formerly  contained  3000  houfes,  and  many  fumptu- 
ous  medfcheds.  The  palace  of  the  khans,  with  its 
gardens  and  ponds,  were  much  improved  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Khan  Kerim  Girei,  under  whofe  govern- 
ment the  laft.  Turkifh  war  took  its  rife.  In  this  palace 
is  the  burial  place  of  all  the  khans  of  Crimea,  wherein 
all  the  khans  that  have  reigned  here  lie  interred.  The 
fine  Krimfkoi  vines,  with  their  large  clutters  of  grapes, 
grow  in  great  plenty  all  about  this  town,  and  a  profu- 
fion  of  other  delicious  fruits,  from  whence  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Ruflia  are  fupplied.  2.  Keffa,  the 
prefent  refidence  of  the  khans,  (lands  on  the  fhore  of 
a  large  harbour  in  the  Black  Sea.  Its  fite  is  on  the 
declivity  of  a  long  ridge  of  mountains  ;  and  is  mantled 
by  a  ftone  wall,  fortified  by  feveral  towers,  and  encom- 
paiTed  by  a  deep  ditch.  On  both  fides  of  the  city  for- 
merly flood  cailles,  and  in  the  middle  of  them  a  lofty 
turret  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  fignals  by  fire.  Before 
the  wall  were  wide  extended  fuburbs ;  containing, 
among  other  confiderable  buildings,  medfcheds,  church- 
es for  the  Greek  and  Armenian  worfliip  ;  of  all  which 
now  only  the  vefliges  remain.  The  caftles  and  towers 
lie  alfo  in  ruins  ;  and  not  one  third  part  of  the  houfes 
of  the  city  itfelf  are  now  remaining,  and  thofe  chiefly 
built  of  materials  taken  from  the  aforefaid  ruins.  They 
foimerly  reckoned  Keffa  to  contain  4000  houfes,  in- 
cluding the  fuburbs,  with  a  number  of  medfcheds  and 
Chriflian  churches ;  but  this  num.ber  has  been  much 
diminiflied  by  the  lafl  Turkifh  war.  The  prefentinha- 
bitants  confiit  moflly  of  Tartars ;  who  carry  on  a  trade 
by  no  means  Inconfidefable,  in  commodities  brought 
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from  Turkey.  The  late  khan,  an  intelligent  and  en-  Crimea, 
lightened  perfonage».  made  this  eity  the  place  of  his  re-  '  "  v  '"" 
fidence,  and  brought  hither  the  mint  from  Bachtfchi- 
farai, built  himfelf  a  palace,  and  erefted  a  divan,  which 
affembled  three  times  a-week,  and  the  fourth  time  was 
held  in  the  palace  of  the  khan,  in  which  he  always 
perfonally  aflifted.  Here  is  alfo  a  cuflomhoufe,  the 
management  of  which  is  farmed  out.  3.  Karajuhajar^ 
likewife  a  very  rich  city  in  former  times,  ftands  at  the 
beginning  of  the  mountains,  about  half-way  between 
Keffa  and  Bachtfchifarai.  It  is  a  large  trading  town  ; 
contains  a  confiderable  number  of  dwelling-houfes  and 
medfcheds,  but  the  greateft  part  of  them  in  decay,  and 
many  fine  gardens.  This  place  is  the  mofl  famous  in 
all  the  Crim  for  its  trade  in  horfes,  and  has  a  market 
once  a-week  for  that  article  of  traffic ;  to  which  arc 
likewife  brought  great  numbers  of  buffaloes,  oxen, 
cows,  camels,  and  fheep,  for  fale.  Near  this  city  flows 
one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  Crim,  called  the  Ka^ 
rafu,  that  is,  the  Black  Water.  Of  this  river  they 
have  an  opinion  in  Ruffia,  that  one  part  of  it  flows 
upwards  for  feveral  verfls  together.  But  this  is  in  fome 
fort  true,  not  only  of  the  Karafu,  but  of  all  the  rivers 
of  the  Crim  that  have  a  ftrong  current.  The  Tartars, 
who  dwell  either  in  the  valleys  or  on  the  fides  of  the 
mountains  (frequently  without  confidering  whether  the 
place  is  fupplied  with  water  or  not),  dig  canals  either 
from  the  fource  of  the  next  river,  or  from  that  part  of 
it  which  lies  neareft  to  their  particular  habitation,  about 
an  arfhine  in  breadth,  for  their  gardens  and  domeflic 
ufe.  From  thefe  they  cut  fmaller  ones  through  the 
villages,  to  fupply  them  with  water,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  to  drive  a  mill.  Thefe  canals  appear,  to  the 
imagination  of  the  common  people,  to  run  in  a  con- 
trary direftion  to  the  current  of  the  river  ;  and  in  fail 
thefe  canals  do  lie,  in  many  places  for  a  verfl  in  length, 
fome  fathoms  higher  than  the  level  of  the  ftream  from 
whence  they  are  fupplied.  4.  Achmetjled^  a  pretty 
large  city  not  far  from  Bachtfchifarai  ;  now  made  the  < 
capital  of  all  the  Crimea  by  the  regulations  of  Prince 
Potemkin  in  the  fummer  of  1783.  5.  Koflof t  for- 
merly a  very  confiderable  trading  town,  hes  on  the 
weflern  fide  of  the  peninfula,  in  a  bay  of  the  Black 
Sea  ;  which,  as  well  as  the  found  at  Keffa,  might  ra- 
ther be  called  a  road  than  a  haven.  This  was  the  hrll 
town  the  Tartars  poffeffed  themfelves  of  on  their  firfl 
entrance  into  the  Crim,  and  eftablifhed  a  cuflomhoufe 
therein,  after  the  example  of  the  Genoefe,  which  is  now 
farmed  out. 

The  other  remarkable  places  are,  Sudak,  which  is 
built  on  the  hills  upon  the  fhore  of  the  Black  Sea,  at 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  peninfula,  and  is  famous  for  its 
excellent  wine,  refembling  Champaigne  both  in  colour 
and  ftrength ;  Alujchti^  on  the  fame  fide,  among  the 
hills  on  the  fea-fhote  j  Bahuklava,  where  there  is  a  fine 
harbour,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  on  the  Black  Sea* 
contaiiiiug  ample  room  for  a  very  good  fleet ;  Inkerman 
may  be  noticed  for  its  commodious  though  not  very 
large  haven,  cAltd.  Achtiar ;  and  Mangiipy  the  old  Cher- 
foncfus :  which  were  all  formerly  very  flourifhing 
towns  ;  but  are  now  either  in  ruins,  or  dwindled  into 
fmall  villages. 

AH  thefe  places,  fo  long  as  the  Genoefe  remained 
mafliers  of  the  Crim,  were  well  fortified  ;  but  the  Tar- 
tars, in  taking  them,  demoHfhed  all  the  works.  While 
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Crimea  tliey  were  under  the  Turk; 

KefFa,  Kertfch,  and  Koflof,  and  built  the  fort  Arabat 
I  on  the  neck  of  land  between  the  fe-i  of  Azof  (or  Pains 
Mceotis)  and  the  Rotten  Sea,  where  Perekop  alfo  is. 

In  Arnlat  are  but  few  houfes  ;  but  here  the  warlike 
.ftsres  of  the  khans  were  kept. — Perekop,  called  by  the 
Turks  Or-kapi,  is  a  fortrefs  of  moderate  ftrength  ; 
Handing  about  the  middle  of  the  neck  of  land  that 
joins  the  peninfula  with  the  continent.  This  ifthmus, 
which  is  at  leaft  fix  miles  broad,  is  cut  through  with  a 
wide  and  deep  ^Itch  lined  with  ftone,  and  reaches  from 
the  Black  to  the  Rotten  Sea.  This  was  formerly  kept 
without  water,  but  now  is  filled  from  both  feas.  On 
the  Crimean  fide  a  high  wall  of  earth  runs  the  whole 
length  of  it,  ftraight  from  one  fea  to  the  other.  The 
people  pafsover  the  ditch  by  means  of  a  drawbridge,  and 
through  the  wall  by  a  gateway.  The  walls  of  the  for- 
trefs are  fome  fathoms  from  the  road-fide ;  of  which 
the  ruins  are  only  no\v  difcernible,  namely,  large  brick 
houfes,  with  a  number  of  bomb-fhells  and  cannon-balls 
about  them,  which  were  formerly  kept  in  the  fortrefs. 
At  leaft  two  miles  from  this  is  the  pretty  populous  but 
miferable  place,  which  was  probably  the  town  to  which 
this  fort  belonged.  Near  the  gate  is  a  cuftomhoufe, 
where  all  imports  and  exports  pay  duty. 

This  peninfula  was  formerly  extremely  populous;  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants)  in  Tartars,  Turks,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Jews,  and  others,  amounted  to  above 
200,000  men.  Since  that,  however,  the  greateft  part 
of  the  Chriftians  have  betaken  themfclves  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  particularly  the  govern- 
ment of  Azof;  and  many  other  inhabitants,  particu- 
larly Tartars,  have  gone  to  Taman  and  Abchafia;  fo 
that  the  prefent  population  of  theCrIm  cannot  now  be 
reckoned  at  more  than  70,000  men  at  moft. 

The  Crim  was  heretofore  divided  into  24  kaduliks 
or  diftrifts  ;  namely,  Yenlkali,  Kertfch,  Arabat,  Ef- 
ki-krim,  KefFa,  Karafubafar,  Sudak,  Achmetfched, 
Yalof,  Bachtfchifaral,  Balaklava,  Mangup,  Inkerman, 
Koflof,  Or,  Manfur,  Tarkan,  Sivafch,  Tfchongar, 
Sarubulat,  Barun,  Argun,  Sidfchugut,  and  Schlrin. 
Several  of  thefe  diftrifts  are  named  after  the  town  or 
village  wherein  the  murza,  their  governor,  dwells ; 
and  many  of  them  arc  at  grefent  in  a  ftate  of  total  de- 
cay. 

CRIMEN  FALSI.    See  Falsi  Crimen. 
CRIMSON,  one  of  the  feven  red  colours  of  the 
dyers.    See  Dyeing^ 

CRINGLE,  a  fmall  hole  made  in  the  bolt-rope  of 
a  fail,  by  intertwilling  one  of  the  divifions  of  a  rope, 
called  a  jlrand,  alternately  round  itfelf  and  through 
the  Jlrands  of  the  bolt-rope,  till  it  becomes  threefold, 
and  affumes  the  fiiape  of  a  wreath  or  ring.  The  ufe 
of  the  cringle  is  generally  to  contain  the  end  of  fome 
rope,  which  is  failtned  thereto  for  the  purpofe  of 
drawing  up  the  fail  to  its  yard,  or  of  extending  the 
fklrts  by  the  means  of  bridles,  to  ftand  upon  a  fide 
wind.  The  word  feems  to  be  derived  from  Irlnckelen 
(Belg.)  "  to  run  into  twifts." 

CRINUM,  asphodel-lily:  A  genu?  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  htxandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
9th  oi"der,  Spalhacea.  The  corolla  is  funnel-fhaped, 
monopetalous,  and  fexpar.tite,  with  three  alternate  feg- 
ments  having  hooked  appendages  ;  the  germen  is  co- 
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they  left  the  fortrefles  of   vered  in  the  bottom  of  the  corolla,  the  ftamina  lland-  Crifit 
ing  afunder.     Tjiey  are  very  beautiful  green-houfcp  . , " 
plants,  rifing  two  or  three  feet  high,  each  of  themCllZ!!!!!!* 
crowned  by  a  large  umbellate  cliifter  of  fpathaceous, 
monopetalous,  long  funnel-fhaped  flowers,  blue,  white, 
or  ftriped,  having  a  very  fragrant  fmell.    They  are  pro- 
pagated by  ofF-fets. 

CRISIS,  in  medicine,  is  ufed  in  different  fenfes,  both 
by  the  ancient  and  modern  phyficians.  With  fome  it 
means  frequently  no  more  than  the  excretion  of  any 
noxious  fubllance  from  the  body.  Others  take  the 
word  for  a  fecretion  of  the  noxious  humours  made  in 
a  fever.  Others  ufe  it  for  the  critical  motion  itfelf ; 
and  Galen  defines  a  crifis  in  fevers,  a  fudden  and  in- 
ilantaneous  change,  either  for  the  better  or  the  worfe, 
produdtlve  of  recovery  or  death. 

CRISPIN  ^j!K<s^  Crispianus,  two  legendary  faints, 
whofe  feftlval,  as  marked  in  the  kalendar,  is  on  the 
25th  of  Oftober.  According  to  the  legend,  they 
,  were  brethren,  born  at  Rome  ;  from  whence  they  tra- 
velled to  SoifFons  in  France,  about  the  year  303,  to 
propagate  the  Chriflian  religion  ;  and  becaufe  they 
would  not  be  char-geable  to  others  for  their  mainte- 
nance, they  exercifed  the  trade  of  fhoemakers  ;  but 
the  governor  of  the  town  difcovering  them  to  be  Chri- 
ftians, ordered  them  to  be  beheaded.  From  which 
time  the  fhoemakers  made  choice  of  them  for  their 
tutelar  faints. 

CRIST.^,  in  furgery,  a  term  for  certain  excref- 
cences  about  the  anus  and  pudenda.  See  Medicine- 
Iiidex. 

CRISTA  GALLi,  in  anatomy,  an  eminence  in  the 
middle  of  the  os  ethmo'ides,  advancing  within  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium  ;  and  to  which  is  faflened  that  part  of 
the  dura  mater  which  divides  the  brain,  called  falx. 
It  has  its  name  from  its  figure,  which  refembles  that 
of  a  cock's  comb.  In  adults,  this  procefs  appears  of 
a  piece  with  the  feptum  narium. 

CRITERION,  or  Criterium,  a  flandard  by 
which  propofitlons  and  opinions  are  compared,  in  or- 
der to  difcover  their  truth  or  falfehood. 

CRITHE,  in  furgery,  commonly  called  the Jlje,  13 
a  fort  of  tubercle  that  grows  on  the  eye  lids.  When 
fmall,  it  is  feated  on  the  edge  of  the  eye  lid  ;  but  when 
large,  it  fpreads  further.  When  they  do  not  fuppu, 
rate,  they  become  wens.  They  are  apt  to  dlfappear 
and  return.  If  there  is  Inflammation,  endeavour  to 
fuppurate  it  with  the  white- bread  poultice  :  if  it  is 
hard,  deflroy  it  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  hog's 
lard  and  quickfilver.  If  the  lower  eye-Kd  is  afFefted, 
the  tumor  is  more  frequently  on  its  infide  ;  and  then 
it  is  befl  to  dIfFedt  it,  or  to  make  way  for  It  outwardly 
by  applying  a  cauflic  on  the  fldn  juft  upon  it. 

CRITHMUM,  SAMPHIRE  ;  A  genus  of  the  digy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  or- 
der, UmbellaU.  The  fruit  is  oval  and  comprefFed,  the 
florets  equal.  There  are  two  fpecies,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  marltlmum,  or  common  maritime  fam- 
phire.  It  hath  a  fibrous  penetrating  root ;  thick,  fuc- 
culent,  branchy  flalks  rifing  two  feet  high ;  winged 
flefhy  leaves,  confifting  of  many  fmall  fpear-fhaped 
lobes  ;  with  round  yellow  flowers  growing  in  umbels. 
It  is  produced  naturally  on  the  fea-coafls  among  the 
gravel  and  rocks.  Its  leaves  are  an  excellent  pickle 
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ufed  for  fauces,  and  are  by  many  eaten  raw  in  falads. 
It  13  of  a  faltifh  relifh,  palatable,  and  comfortable  to 
the  ftomach.  It  is  not  very  eafily  preferved  in  gar- 
'  dens.  It  muft  be  fown  on  gravelly  or  rocky  ground, 
half  an  inch  deep  ;  in  which  fituation  the  plants  will 
<:orae  up,  and  laft  ferae  years.  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
are  faid  alfo  to  be  aperient  and  diuretic. 

CRITHOMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination,  perform- 
ed by  confidering  the  dough  or  matter  of  the  cakes 
offered  in  facrifice,  and  the  meal  ftrewed  over  the  vic- 
tims to  be  killed.  Hence,  in  regard  they  ordinarily 
ufed  barley-meal  in  thefe  ceremonies,  this  kind  of  di- 
vination was  called  crith&mancy,  from  x/=<fi>j,  barley,  and 
y.atTus(,  divination. 

CRITIAS,  one  of  the  30  tyrants  fct  over  Athens 
by  the  Spartans.  He  was  eloquent  and  well  bred,  but 
of  dangerous  principles.  He  cruelly  perfecuted  his 
enemies  and  put  them  to  death.  He  was  killed  about 
400  years  before  the  Auguflan  age,  in  a  bactle  againil 
thofe  citizens  whom  his  oppreflion  had  banilhed.  He 
had  been  among  the  difciples  of  Socrates,  and  had 
written  elegies  and  other  compofitions,  of  which  fome 
fragments  remain. 

CRITICAL  DAYS  and  symptoms,  among  phyfici- 
ans,  are  certain  days  and  fymptoras  in  the  courfe  of 
acute  difeafes,  which  indicate  the  patient's  llate,  and 
determine  him  either  to  recover  or  grow  worfe.  See 

M  E  D 1  CI  N  E -/n^Zf  X . 

CRITICISiVI,  the  art  of  judging  with  propriety  con- 
cerning any  objecl  o^ombinaiion  of  objefts.  But, 
in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  the  fcience  of  criticifm  is  con- 
fined to  the  fine  arts.  The  principles  of  the  fine  arts 
are  beft  unfolded  by  fludying  the  fenfitive  part  of  our 
nature,  and  by  learning  what  objedls  are  naturally  a- 
greeable  and  what  are  naturally  difagreeable.  The 
man  who  afplres  to  be  a  critic  in  thefe  arts,  mud 
pierce  Hill  deeper  :  he  rcuft  clearly  perceive  what  ob- 
jefts  are  lofty,  what  low,  what  are  proper  or  impro- 
per, what  are  manly,  and  what  are  mean  or  trivial. 
Hence  a  foundation  for  judging  of  tafte,  and  for  rea- 
fonlng  upon  it  :  where  it  is  conformable  to  principles, 
we  can  pronounce  with  ceitainty  that  it  is  corrcfi: ; 
otherwife,  that  it  is  incorreft,  and  perhaps  whimfical. 
Thus  the  fine  arts,  like  morals,  become  a  rational  fci- 
ence ;  and,  like  morals,  may  be  cultivated  to  a  high 
degree  of  refinement. 

Manifold  are  the  advantages  of  criticifm,  when  thus 
ftudied  as  a  rational  fcience.  In  the  ikrft  place,  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  fine 
arts  redoubles  the  entertainment  thefe  arts  afford.  To 
the  man  who  refigns  himfelf  entirely  to  fentiment  or 
feehng,  without  interpofing  any  fort  of  judgment, 
poetry,  mufic,  painting,  are  mere  paftime  ;  in  the  prime 
of  life,  indeed,  they  are  delij?htful,  being,  fupported 
by  the  force  of  novelty  and  the  heat  of  imagination  : 
but  they  lofe  their  relifh  gradually  with  their  novelty  ; 
and  are  generally  negledled  in  the  maturity  of  life, 
which  difpofes  to  more  ferlous  and  more  important 
occupations.  To  thofe  who  deal  in  criticifm  as  a  re- 
gular fcience,  governed  by  jufl  principles,  and  giving 
fcope  to  judgment  as  well  as  to  fancy,  the  fine  arts 
are  a  favourite  entertainment  ;  and  in  old  age  main- 
tain that,  relifh  which  they  produce  in  the  morning  of 
Hfe. 

In  the  next  place,,  a  philgfophical  iaquiry  into  the 
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principles  of  the  fine  arts,  inures  the  reflecting  mind  Criticma, 
to  the  mofl  enticing  fort  of  logic  :  the  pra^ice  of  — -y—^ 
reafoning  upon  fubjefts  fo  agreeable  tends  to  a  habit ; 
and  a  habit  ftrengthening  the  reafoning  faculties,  pre- 
pares the  mind  for  entering  into  fubjeds  more  difficult 
and  abftraft.  To  hare,  in  this  refpeft,  a  jufl  con- 
ception of  the  importance  of  criticifm,  we  need  but 
refleft  upon  the  common  method  of  education  ;  which, 
after  fome  years  fpent  in  acquiring  languages,  hurrie« 
us,  without  the  leait  preparatory  difcipline,  into  the 
mofl  profound  philofophy  ;  a  more  (  Teftual  method 
to  alienate  the  tender  mind  from  abdrad  fcience,  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  Invention  :  and  accordingly,  with 
refped  to  fuch  fpeculations,  the  bulk  of  our  youth 
contraft  a  fort  of  hobgoblin  terror,  which  is  f;ldoin, 
if  ever,  fubdued.  Thofe  who  apply  to  the  arts  are 
trained  in  a  very  different  manner:  they  are  led,  flep 
by  Hep,  from  the  eafier  parts  of  the  operation  to 
what  are  more  difficult  ;  and  are  not  permitted 
make  a  new  motion  till  they  be  perfefted  in  thofe 
which  i-egularly  precede  it.  The  fcience  of  criticifm 
appears  then  to  be  a  middle  link,  conneding  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  education  into  a  regular  chain.  This 
fcience  furnillieth  an  inviting  opportunity  to  exerclfe 
the  judgment  :  we  delight  to  reafon  upon  fubjefts  that 
are  equally  pleafant  and  familiar ;  we  proceed  gradu- 
ally from  the  fimpler  to  the  more  involved  cafes :  and 
in  a  due  courft  of  difcipline,  cuftom,  which  improves 
all  our  faculties,  beftows  acutenefs  upon  thofe  of  rea- 
fon, fufficlent  to  unravel  all  the  intricacies  of  philo- 
fophy. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  reafoning* 
employed  upon  the  fine  arts  are  of  the  fame  kind  with 
thofe  which  regulate  our  condud.  Mathematical  and 
metaphyfical  reafonings  have  no  tendency  to  improve 
focial  intercourfe  ;  nor  are  they  applicable  to  the  com- 
mon  affairs  of  life :  but  a  jufl  tafle  in  the  fine  arts,  de- 
rived from  rational  principles,  furnifhcs  elegant  fub- 
jeds  for  converfatlon,  and  prepares  us  finely  for  ading 
in  the  focial  ftate  with  dignity  and  propriety. 

The  fcience  of  rational  criticifm.  tends  to  improve 
tlie  heart  not  lefs  than  the  underftanding.  It  tends, 
in  the  firft  place,  to  moderate  the  fclfifh  affedions :  hf 
fweetenlng  and  harmonizing  the  temper,  it  is  a  flrong 
antidote  to  the  turbulence  of  paflion  and  violence  of 
purfult  ;  It  procures  to  a  man  fo  much  mental  enjoy- 
ment, that,  in  order  to  be  occupied,  he  is  not  tempted 
in  youth  to  precipitate  Into  hunting,  gaming,  drinking  ;. 
nor  in  middle-age,  to  deliver  himfelf  over  to  ambition  ; 
nor  in  old  age,  to  avarice.  Pride  and  envy,  two  dlf- 
guflful  paffions,  find  in  the  conflltution  no  enen>ymore 
formidable  than  a  dehcate  and  difcerning  tafle:  the 
man  upon  whom  nature  and  culture  have  bellowed 
this  bleffing,  feels  great  delight  In  the  virtuous  difpo- 
fitions  and  adions  of  others  :  he  loves  to  cherifh  them, 
and  to  puWifh  them  to  the  world  :  faults  and  faillngs,- 
it  is  true,  are  to  him  not  lefs  obvious ;  but  thefe  he 
avoids,  or  removes  out  of  fight,  becaufe  they  give  him 
pain.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  void  of  tafte,  upon 
whom  the  mofl  ftriking  beauties  make  but  a  faint  im- 
preffion,  has  no  joy  but  in  gratifying  his  pride  or  en- 
vy by  the  difcovery  of  errors  and  blemifhes.  In  a 
word,  there  may  be  other  paffions,  which,  for  a  fea- 
fon,  diflurb  the  peace  of  fociety  more  than  thofe  men- 
tioned J  but  no  other  paffion  is  fo  unwearied  an  anta- 
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Cixuc\{m  gonlft  to  the  fweets  of  focial  intercourfe  :  thefe  paf- 
.         fions,  tending  afiiduouny  to  their  gratification,  put  a 
Cnzzel-  perpetually  in  oppofition  to  others ;  and  difpofe 

him  more  to  relifii  bad  than  good  qualities,  even  in  a 
companion.  How  different  that  difpofition  of  mind, 
where  every  virtue  in  a  companion  or  neighbour,  is, 
by  refinement  of  tafte,  fet  in  its  ftrongeft  light ;  and 
defefts  or  blemiftes,  natural  to  all,  are  fuppreffed,  or 
kept  out  of  view  ! 

In  the  next  place,  delicacy  of  tafte  tends  not  lefs  to 
invigorate  the  focial  affections  than  to  moderate  thofe 
that  are  felfiih.  To  be  convinced  of  this  tesdency, 
we  need  only  refiedl,  that  dehcacy  of  talte  neceffarily 
heightens  our  fenfibility  of  pain  and  pleafure,  and  of 
courfe  our  fympathy,  which  is  the  capital  branch  of 
every  focial  paffion.  Sympathy,  in  particular,  invites 
a  communication  of  joys  and  forrows,  hopes  and 
fears:  fuch  exercife,  foothing  and  fatisfaftory  in  it- 
felf,  is  neceffarily  productive  of  mutual  good-will  and 
affe6lion. 

One  other  advantage  of  rational  criticifm  Is  refer- 
ved  to  the  laft  place,  being  of  all  the  moft  important ; 
which  is,  that  it  is  a  great  fupport  to  morahty.  No 
occupation  attaches  a  man  more  to  his  duty  than  that 
of  cuhivating  a  tafte  in  the  fine  arts  :  a  juft  relilh  of 
what  is  beautiful,  proper,  elegant,  and  ornamental,  in 
writing  or  painting,  in  atchitefture  or  gardening,  is 
a  fine  preparation  for  the  fame  juft  relifti  of  thefe  qua- 
lities in  charafter  and  behaviour.  To  the  man  who 
has  acquired  a  tafte  fo  acute  and  accomplifhed,  every 
adlion  wrong  or  improper  muft  be  highly  difguftful : 
if,  in  any  inftance,  the  overbearing  power  of  paffion 
fway  him  from  his  duty,  he  returns  to  it  upon  the  firft 
i-efleAion,  with  redoubled  rcfolution  never  to  be  fway- 
ed  a  fecond  time  :  he  has  now  an  additional  motive 
to  virtue,  a  conviftion  derived  from  experience,  that 
happinefs  depends  on  regularity  and  oi-der,  *and  that  a 
disregard  to  juft  ice  or  propriety  never  fails  to  be  pu- 
niihed  with  lhame  and  remorfe. 

For  the  rules  of  criticifm  applicable  to  the  fine  arts, 
and  derived  from  human  nature,  fee  Architecture, 
Beauty,  Congruity,  Comparison,  Grandeur, 
Slc. 

CRITO,  an  Athenian  philofopher,  flouriftied  400 
years  before  Chrift.  He  was  one  of  the  moft  zealous 
difciplcs  of  Socrates,  and  fupplied  him  with  whatever 
lie  wanted.  He  had  feveral  fcholars  who  proved  great 
men,  and  he  compofed  fome  dialoc-ues  which  are  loft. 

CRITOLAUS,  a  citizen  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia. 
He  with  two  brothers  fought  againft  the  three  fons  of 
Demoftratus  of  Pheneus,  to  put  an  end  to  a  long  war 
between  their  refpeftive  nations.  The  brothers  of 
Critolaus  were  both  killed,  and  he  alone  reinained  to 
withftand  his  three  bold  antagonifts.  He  conquered 
tliem  ;  and  when  at  his  return  his  fifter  deplored  the 
death  of  one  of  his  antagonifts,  to  whom  ftie  was  be- 
trothed, he  killed  her  in  a  fit  of  refentment.  The  of- 
fence deferved  capital  puni£hment  ;  but  he  was  pardon- 
ed on  account  of  the  fervices  he  had  rendered  his  coun- 
try. He  was  afterwards  general  of  the  Achaians  ; 
and  it  is  faid  that  he  poifoned  himfclf  becaufe  he  had 
been  conquered  at  Thermopyl^  by  the  Romans,  about 
146  years  before  the  Auguftan  age. 

CRIZZELLING,  in  the  glafs  trade,  a  kind  of 
j-oughnefs  arifing  on  thei'urface  of  fome  kinds  of  glafs. 
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This  was  the  fault  of  a  peculiar  fort  of  glafs  made  in  Croatia, 
Oxfordftiire  and  fome  other  places,  of  black  flints,  a  ^ CVocodilg. 
cryftaUized  fand,  and  a  large  quantity  of  nitre,  tartar,  ^  ''. 
and  borax.  The  glafs  thus  made  is  very  beautiful,  but, 
from  the  too  great  quantities  of  the  falts  in  the  mixture, 
isfubjedl  to  crizzel;  that  is,  the  falts  in  the  mix'ture, from 
their  too  great  proportion,  are  fubjeft,  either  from  the 
adventitious  nitre  of  the  air  from  without,  or  from  warm 
liquors  put  in  them,  to  be  either  increafed  in  quantity 
or  diffolved,  and  thereby  induce  a  fcabrities  or  rough- 
nefs,  irrecoverably  clouding  the  tranfparence  of  the 
glafs.  This  is  what  was  called  crizzel/ing;  but  by 
ufing  an  Italian  white  pebble,  and  abating  the  pro- 
portions of  the  falts,  the  manufafture  is  now  carried 
on  with  advantage,  and  the  glafs  made  with  thefe  falts 
is  whiter  than  the  fineft  Venetian,  and  is  fubjeft  to  no 
faults. 

CROATIA,  a  part  of  the  ancient  lUyricom,  is 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Sclavonia  and  Bofnia,  on  the 
fouth  and  fouth-weft  by  Morlachia,  and  on  the  north 
by  the  Di  ave,  which  feparatcs  it  from  a  part  of  Scla- 
vonia. It  is  about  80  miles  in  length  and  70  in 
breadth,  and  was  once  divided  between  the  Hunga- 
rians and  Turks  ;  but  now  the  greateft  part  of  it  ia 
fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  The  Croats  derive 
their  origin  from  the  Sclavi  ;  and  their  language  is  a 
dialed  of  the  Sclavonian,  approaching  very  near  to 
that  of  the  Poles.  The  country  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  viz.  that  under,  and  that  beyond,  the  Save.  In 
the  late  wars  between  the  emprefs  queen  and  the  king 
of  Pruffia,  no  lefs  than  50,000  men  were  raifed  out 
of  this  fmall  territory.  Both  horfe  and  foot  are  good 
foldiers,  efpecially  the  former.  The  foil,  where  culti- 
vated, is  fruitful  ia  wine  and  oil,  &c.  but  being  a  fron- 
tier country,  and  much  expofed  to  inroads,  it  is  not 
fo  well  cultivated  as  otherwife  it  might  be. 

CROCODILE,  in  zoology.  See  Lacerta. 
FoJ/i/e  Crocodile,  one  of  the  greateft  curiofities  in 
the  foffile  world  which  the  late  ages  have  produced. 
It  is  the  flceleton  of  a  large  crocodile,  almoft  entire, 
found  at  a  great  depth  under  ground,  bedded  in  ftone. 
This  was  in  the  pofftffion  of  Linkius,  who  wrote  many 
pieces  of  natural  hillory,  and  particularly  an  accurate 
defcription  of  this  curious  foffile.  It  was  found  in  the 
fide  of  a  large  mountain  in  the  midland  part  of  Ger- 
many, and  in  a  ftratum  of  black  foffile  ftone,  fomewhat 
like  our  common  flate,  but  of  a  coarfer  texture,  the 
fame  with  that  in  which  the  foffile  fifh  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  are  found.  This  flceleton  had  the  back 
and  ribs  very  plain,  and  was  of  a  much  deeper  black 
than  the  reft  of  the  ftone;  as  is  alfo  the  cafe  in  the 
foffile  fifties  which  are  preferved  in  this  manner.  The 
part  of  the  ftone  where  the  head  lay  was  not  found  ; 
this  being  broken  off  juft  at  the  flioulders,  but  that  ir- 
regularly ;  fo  that,  in  one  place,  a  part  of  the  back 
of  the  head  was  vifible  in  its  natural  form.  The  two 
(houlder-bones  were  very  fair,  and  three  of  the  feet 
were  well  preferved  ;  the  legs  were  of  their  natural 
fliape  and  fize,  and  the  feet  preferved  even  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  five  toes  of  each. 

Crocodile  (crocoJi/iAf),  in  rhetoric,  a  captious  and 
fophiftical  kind  of  argumentation,  contrived  to  feduce 
the  unwary,  and.draw  ihem  fpecioufly  into  a  fnare.  It 
has  its  name  crocodile  from  the  following  occafion,  in- 
vented by  the  poets.  A  poor  woman,  begging  a  cro- 
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codlle  that  had  caught  her  fon  walking  by  the  rlver- 
*  fide  to  fpare  and  reftore  him,  was  anfwered,  that  he 
would  reftore  him,  provided  (he  Ihould  give  a  true  an- 
fwcr  to  a  queftion  he  fhould  propofe  ;  the  queftion  was, 
Will  I  reftore  thy  fon  or  not  ?  To  this  the  poor  wo- 
man, fufpe<aing  a  deceit,  forrowfuUy  anfwered,  Thoa 
wilt  not :  and  demanded  to  have  him  reftored,  becaufe 
/he  had  anfwered  truly.  Thou  lyeft,  fays  the  croco- 
dile ;  for  if  I  reftore  him,  thou  haft  not  anfwered  truly  : 
I  cannot  therefore  reftore  him  without  making  thy  an- 
fwer  falfe.  Under  this  head  may  be  reduced  the  pro- 
pofitions  called  mentieiites  or  infolubiks  ;  which  deftroy 
themfclves.  Such  is  that  of  the  Cretan  poet :  Omnes 
ad  mum  Cretenfes  femper  ment'iuntur :  "  All  the  Cretans, 
to  a  man,  always  lie."  Either,  then,  the  poet  lies 
when  he  afferts  that  the  Cretans  all  lie,  or  the  Cretans 
do  not  all  lie. 

CROCUS,  SAFFRON  :  A  genus  of  the  raonogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  6th  order, 
Enfata.  The  corolla  is  fexpartite  and  equal  ;  the  ftjg- 
mata  convoluted  or  rolled  fpirally  Inwards.  Modern 
botanirts  allow  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus,  wliich, 
however,  comprehends  many  beautiful  varieties.  This 
hath  a  fmall  roundiih.,  brown,  bulbous  root,  compref- 
fcd  at  the  bottom.  Direftly  from  the  root  ilTue  many 
long  narrow  leaves,  of  a  deep  green  colour;  and  amidft 
theni  the  flowers  all  protruded  from  a  thin  univalvular 
radical  fpatha  ;  the  rube  of  the  flower  is  long,  ftand- 
ing  on  the  root,  and  ferving  as  a  foot  ftalk  to  the 
limb  or  npper  part,  which  is  ere£t,  fix-parted,  widens 
gradually  upward,  and  grows  from  about  three  to  five 
or  fix  inches  high.  The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  may 
be  divided  into  two  clafles,  the  autumnal  and  fpring 
flowering. 

The  varieties  of  the  firft  are  the  crocus  officinalis, 
or  faffron  of  the  fliops ;  for  the  properties  of  which, 
and  its  euhivation  for  fale,  fee  the  article  Saffron. 
This  hath  a  long-tubed  bluifli  purple  flower,  witti  three 
lligmata  of  a  fine  golden 'colour.  Other  varieties  are 
the  autumnal  fmall  blue  crocus  ;  deep  blue,  fliy-blue, 
whitifh  blue,  many- flowered  whitifh  blue,  purple, 
large  rufh  leaved  purple,  autumnal  white  crocus,  and 
autumnal  yellow  crocus.  The  varieties  of  the  vernal 
crocus  are,  the  fmall  and  large,  and  golden  yellow 
crocufes,  and  the  yellow  black-ftriped,  the  yellow  pur- 
ple-itriped  and  double  cloth  of  gold  ones  ;  the  white, 
white  purple-ftriped,  white  purple  bottom,  white 
black-ftrifed,  whitifli  cream  coloured,  whitifh  afh- co- 
loured,, little  narrow-leafed  white,  and  white  blue- 
ftriped  crocufes.  Befides  thefe  there  are  a  great  ma- 
ny others  of  a  blue  and  purple  colour  fi^nely  varie- 
gated. 

The  autumnal  crocufes  flower  about  the  beginning 
of  Oftober,  but  never  ripen,  their  feeds  in  this  coun- 
try. They  are  very  beautiful  if  fown  in  patches  in 
the  front  of  borders,  or  in  beds  by  themfclves,  and  ve- 
ry proper  ornaments  for  gardens  of  every  extent,  as 
coming  up  at  a  time  when  moft  other  flowers  are  on 
the  decay.  They  grow  freely  in  any  kind  of  foil,  and 
may  be  propagated  by  offsets.  The  vernal  kinds  j3^)wer 
in  February,  March,  and  April.  They  alfo  are  very 
ornamental,  and  are  fo  hardy  that  they  will  grow  al- 
moft  any  where.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
tiie  plants  produce  in  plenty. 
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Crocus,  in  chemlftry,  denotes .  any  metal  calcined  Crocu* 
to  a  red' or  deep  yellow  colour.         ■  Crafu 

Crocus  Metallorum,  an  emetic  preparation  of  anti-  ^~~*v~" 
mony  and  nitre.    See  Ch£mistry-/«,^^jc. 

_  CRCESUS,  the  laft  king  of  Lydia,  remarkable  for 
his  riches,  his  conquefts,  his  temporary  profperity,  and 
the  fad  reverfe  of  his  ^or^mc.  He  fubdued  the  Phry- 
gians, Myfians,  Paphlagonians,  Thracians,  and  Cari- 
ans;  amaffed  together  imraenfe  riches;  and  became 
one  of  the  moft  powerful  and  magnificent  princes  in 
the  world.  He  drew  the  learned  to  his  court,  and 
took  a  plcafure  in  converfing  with  them.  Thales  of 
Miletus,  Pittacus  of  Mitylene,  Bias  of  Priene,  Cleo- 
bulus  of  Lindus,  and  moft  of  the  other  "  wife  men,'* 
as  they  are  emphatically  ftyled,  who  lived  in  that  age, 
as  well  as  -/Efop  the  fabulift,  and  the  elegant  Greek 
poets  of  the  times,  were  bountifully  received  at  the 
court  of  Croefus.  There  is  ftill  on  record  a  memorable 
converfation  between  that  prince  and  Solon,  which 
feemed  to  predift  the  fubfequent  events  of  his  reign, 
and  which  had  a  late  but  important  influence  on  the 
charafter  and  fortune  of  the  Lydian  king.  Cicefus 
having  entertained  his  Athenian  gueft,  according  to 
the  ancient  fafhion,  for  feveral  days,  before  he  afked 
him  any  queftions,  cftentatioufly  ftiowed  him  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  palace,  and  particularly  the  riches  of 
his  treafury.  After  all  had  been  difplayed  to  the  belt 
advantage,  the  king  compli  mented  Solon  upon  his  cu-- 
riofity  and  love  of  knowledg^e  ;  and  aflted  him,  as  a 
man  who  had  feen  many  countries,  and  reflcded  with 
much  judgment  upon  what  he  had  ften,  Whom  of  all 
men  he  efteemed  moft  happy  ?  By  the  particular  oc- 
cafion,  as  well  as  the  triumphant  air  with  which  tha 
queftion  was  propofed,  the  king  made  it  evident  that 
he  expefted  flatteiy  rather  than  information.  But  So- 
lon's character  had  not  been  enervated  by  the  debilita- 
ting air  of  a  court  ;  and  he  replied  with  a  manly  free- 
dom, "  Tellus,  the  Athenian."  Crcefus,  who  had 
fcarcely  learned  to  diftinguifh,  even  in  imagination^ 
between  wealth  and  happinefs,  inquired  with  a  tone  of 
furprife,  why  this  preference  to  Tellus  ?  "  Tellus," 
rejoined  Solon,  "  was  not  confpicuons  for  his  riches 
or  his  grandeur,  being  only  a  fimple  citizen  of  Athens  ; 
but  he  was  dticended  from  parents  who  defer ved  the 
firli  honours  of  the  republic.  He  was  equally  fortu- 
nate in  his  children,  who  obtained  univerfal  efteeni  by 
their  probity,  patriotifm,  and  every  ufeful  quality  of 
the  mind  or  body  :  and  as  to  himfelf,  Tie  died  fighting 
gallantly  in  the  fervice  of  his  country,  which  his  va- 
lour rendered  vidtorious  in  a  doubtful  combat;  oa 
which  account  the  Athenians  buried  hira  on  the  fpot 
where  he  fell,  and  diftinguifhed  him  by  every  honour 
which  public  gratitude  can  confer  on  illuftrious  merit."*' 
■  Crceius  had  little  encouragement,  after  this  anfwer^, 
to  aflc  Solon,  in  the  fecond  place,  Wiiom,  next  to  Tel- 
lus, he  deemed  moft  happy?,  Such,  however,  is  the 
illuiiuaof  vanity,  that  he  ftill  ventured  to  make  this 
demand;  and  ftill,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  moft  cir- 
cumftantial  of  hiftorians,  entertained  hopes  of  being 
favourably  anfwered.  But  S.-)lon  replied  with  the  fame 
freedom  as  before,  "  The  brothers  Cleobis  and  Biton 
two  youths  of  Argos,  whofe  ftrtngth  and  addrefs  were: 
crowned  with  repeated  viAory  at  the  Olympic  games-; 
who  deferved  the  aff"e6lion  of  their  parents,  the  grati- 
tude of  their  country,  the  admiration  of  Greece  j  and. 
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CroEfus.  who,  having  ended  their  lives  with  peculiar  felicity, 
—  y  were  commemorated  by  the  moft  fi^niil  nricuments  of 
immortal  fame."  "  And  is  the  h.ppinets  of  a  kiag, 
then,"  faid  Croefus,  "  fo  little  rt^'  H^  'ed,  O  G.  tcian 
ftranger!  that  you  prefer  to  it  the  mean  coauiU  n  of 
an  Aiheni  in  or  Atglve  citizen  ?"  The  reply  oi  Sulon 
fufficlently  juftified  his  reputation  for  wifdom.  •'  The 
life  of  man,"  laid  he,  "  confifts  oi  70  years,  which  make 
25,55c  days;  an  immenfe  number  :  yet  in  the  longtll 
life,  the  events  of  any  one  day  wdl  not  be  found  exa£l- 
ly  alike  to  thofe  of  another.  The  affnirs  of  men  are 
liable  to  perpetual  viciffitudes:  the  Divinity  who  pre- 
fides  over  our  fate  is  envunis  of  too  much  profpenty  ; 
and  all  human  lift-,  if  not  condemned  to  calamity,  is  at 
leaft  Hable  to  accident.  Whoever  has  uninterruptedly 
enj.-yed  a  profperous  tide;  of  fuccefs  may  juttly  be  call- 
ed fortunate :  but  he  cannot  before  his  deatli  be  inti- 
tled  to  the  epithet  of  happy."  ^  ^ 

The  events  which  loon  followed  this  converfation, 
prove  how  little  fatisfaftlon  is  derived  from  the  poffef- 
lion  of  a  throne.  Vldorlous  in  war,  unrivalled  in 
wealth,  fupreme  in  power,  Cvceiud  felt  and  acknow- 
ledi^ed  Wih  nnhapplneis.  The  wai  meft  affedions  of  his 
foul  c-ntered  In  his  fon  Atys,  a  youth  of  the  moft 
promlfinir  hopes,  who  had  often  fought  and  conquered 
by  his  fide.  The  ft  cngth  of  his  attachment  was  ac- 
companied with  an  excefs  of  paternal  care,  and  the 
anxiety  of  his  waking  hours  difturbtd  the  tranquilhty  of 
his  reft.  He  dreamed  that  his  beloved  Ion  was  flain 
by  a  dart  ;  and  the  fohcltude  with  which  he  watched 
his  fafety,  preventing  the  youth  from  his  ulual  occu- 
pations and  amufements,  and  thereby  rendering  him 
too  eager  to  enjoy  them,  moft  probably  expofed  him  to 
the  much-dreaded  misfortune.  Reluftantly  permitted 
to  engage  In  a  party  of  hunting,  the  juvenile  ardour  of 
Atyb,  Increafed  by  the  impatience  of  long  reftraint, 
made  him  negleft  the  precautions  neceffary^  in  that 
manly  amufement.  He  was  flaIn  by  a  dart  aimed  at 
a  wild  boar  of  monftrous  fize,  which  had  long  fpread 
terror  over  the  country  of  the  Myfians.  The  weapon 
came  from  the  hand  of  Adrallus,  a  Phrygian  prince 
and  fugitive,  whom  Crcefus  had  purified  from  the  in- 
voluntary guilt  of  a  brother's  blood,  and  long  dlftln- 
gulfhed  by  peculiar  marks  of  bounty.  To  the  grate- 
ful proteftlon  of  the  Phrygian,  Crosfus  lecommended, 
at  parting,  the  fafety  of  his  beloved  fon.  A  mournful 
proceffion  of  Lydlans  brought  to  Sardis  the  dead  body 
of  Atys.  The  ill-fated  murderer  followed  behind. 
When' they  approached  the  royal  prefence,  Adraftus 
ftepggd  forward,  and  intreated  Crosfus  to  put  him  to 
death';  thinking  life  no  longer  to  be  endured  after 
kiUIng,  firft  his  own  brother,  and  then  the  fon  of  his 
benefaaor.  But  the  Lydlan  king,  notwithftanding 
the  excefs  of  his  afHidion,  acknowledged  the  inno- 
cence of  Adraftus,  and  the  power  of  fate..  "  Stranger, 
your  aftion  is  blamelefs,  being  committed  without  de- 
fign.  1  know  that  my  fon  was  deftlned  to  a  prema- 
ture death"  Adraftus,  though  pardoned  by  Crcefus, 
eould  not  pardon  hlmf:lf.  When  the  mourners  were 
removed,  he  privately  returned,  and  perlfhed  by  his 
own  hand  on  the  tomb  of  Atys. 
i  wo  years 

Crosfus  remained  difconfolate  for  the  lofs 
of  his  fon  ;  and  might  have  continued  to  Indulge  his 
unavailing  affliAion  during  the  remainder  of  Hfe,  had 
not.  tl\e  growing  greatnefs  of  Perfia,  which  threatened 
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the  fafety  of  his  dominions,  roufed  him  from  his  dream 
of  mifery.  (See  Lydia.) — He  marched  againft  Cyrus 
with  a  great  army,  but  was  defeated  ;  and  retreating 
to  his  capital  Sardis,  was  there  befieged.  The  city- 
was  taken  by  affauk  ;  and  as  a  Perfian  foldier  was  go- 
ing to  kill  Ci-cefus,  that  prince's  only  furvlying  fon^ 
who  had  hitherto  been  dumb,  terrified  at  his  danger, 
cried.  Stop,  foldier,  and  touch  not  Crcefus.  But  though 
delivered  by  this  extraordinary  acciaent  from  the  bhnd 
rage  of  the  foldier,  he  feemed  to  be  referved  for  a 
harder  fate.  Dragged  Into  the  prefence  of  his  conque- 
ror, he  was  loaded  with  Irons  ;  and  the  ftern,  unrclent- 
ing  Cyrus,  of  whofe  humane  temper  of  mind  we  have 
fo  beautiful,  but  fo  flattering,  a  pIAure  in  the  phllofo- 
phical  romance  of  Xenophon,  ordered  him,  with  the 
melancholy  train  of  his  Lydian  attendants,  to  be  cora- 
raltted  to  the  flames.  An  immenfe  pile  of  wood  and 
other  combuftlbles  was  ereded  in  the  moft  fpacious 


Croefus.. 


part  of  the  city.  The  miferablc  vidims,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  were  placed  on  the  top  of  the  pyre.  Cyrus, 
furrounded  by  his  generals,  witnefTed  the  dreadful 
fpedacle,  either  from  an  abominable  principle  of  fu- 
perftition  if  he  had  bound  himfelf  by  a  vow  to  facri- 
fice  Croefus  as  the  firft  fruits  of  his  Lydian  vidory,  or 
from  A  motive  of  curlofity,  equally  cruel  and  impious, 
to  try  whether  Crcefus,  who  had  fo  magnificently 
adorned  the  temples  and  enriched  the  minlfters  of  the 
gods,  would  be  helped  in  time  of  need  by  thp  mlracu- 
hms  Interpoiiclon  of  his  much  honoured  proteilors. 
Meanwliile  the  unfortunate  Lydian,  opprefTed  and 
confounded  by  the  Intolerable  weight  of  his  prelcnt  ca- 
lamity compared  w-Ith  che  fecurlty  and  fpLndor  of  his 
former  ftatc,  recoUeded  his  memorable  coaverfatioa 
with  the  Athenian  fage,  and  uitered  witii  a  deep 
groan  the  name  of  Solon.  Cyrus  alked  by  an  inter- 
preter, "  Whofe  name  he  invoked  r"  "  Hisy"  replied 
Croefus,  emboldened  by  the  profped  of  certain  death, 
"  whofe  words  ought  ever  to  fpeak  to  the  heart  of 
kings."  This  reply  not  being  fatlsfadory,  he  was 
commanded  to  explain  at  full  length  the  fubjed  of  his 
thoughts.  Accordingly  he  related  the  important  dlf- 
courfe  which  had  paffed  between  himfelf  and  the  Athe- 
nian, of  which  it  was  the  great  moral,  That  no  man 
could  be  called  happy  till  his  death. 

The  words  of  a  dying  man  are  fitted  to  make  a 
ftrong  Impreffion  on  the  heart.  Thofe  of  Croefus 
deeply  affeded  the  mind  of  Cyrus-  The  Perfian  con- 
fidered  the  fpeech  of  Solon  as  addreiTed  to  himfelf. 
He  repented  of  his  intended  crueUy  towards  an  unfor^ 
tunaie  prince,  who  had  formerly  enjoyed  all  the  pomp 
of  profpcilty  :  and  dreading  the  concealed  vengeance 
that  might  lurk  In  the  bofom  of  fate,  gave  orders  that 
the  pyre  fliould  be  extlngulfhed.  Bui  the  workmen 
who  had.  been  employed  to  prepare  It,  had  performed 
their  taflc  with  fo  much  care,  that  the  order  could  not. 
fpeedily  be  obeyed.  At  that  momvnt,  Crcefus  calling, 
on  Apollo,  whofe  favourite  fhrine  ot  Delphi  had  expe- 
rienced his  generous  munificence,  and  wliofe  perfidious, 
oracle  had  made  him  fo  ungrateful  a  return  ;  the  god,, 
It  Is  faid,  fent  a  plentiful  fhower  to  extingulfh  the  pyre.. 
This  event,  whicli  faved  the  life,  and  which  iufficiently 
attefted  the  piety  of  Crcefus,  ftrongly  recommended 
him  to  the  credulity  of  his  conqueror.  It  feemed  Im- 
pofTible  to  pay  too  much  refped  to  a  msn  who  was  evi- 
dently the  favourite  of  heaven.    Cyrus  gave  orders. 
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that  lie  fKouId  be  feated  by  his  fide,  and  thenceforth 
treated  as  a  king  ;  a  revolution  of  fortune  equally  fud- 
,  den  and  unexpefled.  But  the  mind  of  Crcefus  had  un- 
dergone a  Hill  more  important  revolution;  for,  tutored 
in  the  ufeful  fchool  of  adverfity,  he  learned  to  think 
with  patience  and  to  aft  with  prudence,  to  govern 
his  own  paffions  by  the  diftates  of  reafon,  and  to  repay 
by  wholefome  advice  the  generous  behaviour  of  his 
Perfian  mafter. 

The  firft  advantage  which  he  derived  from  the 
change  in  Cyrus's  difpofition  towards  him,  was  the 
permiflion  of  fending  his  fetters  to  the  temple  of  Del- 
phian Apollo,  whofe  flattering  oracles  had  encouraged 
him  to  wage  war  with  the  Peruans.  Behold,"  were 
his  meffengers  inftruded  to  fay,  "  the  trophies  of  our 
promifed  fuccefs  !  behold  the  monuments  of  the  un- 
erring veracity  of  the  god  !"  The  Pythia  heard  their 
reproach  with  a  fmile  of  contemptuous  indignation, 
and  anfwered  It  with  that  folemn  gravity  which  (he 
was  fo  carefully  taught  to  affume :  "  The  gods  them- 
felves  cannot  avoid  their  own  delliny,  much  lefs  avert, 
however  they  may  retard,  the  determined  fates  of 
men.-  Crcefus  has  fuffered,  and  juftly  fuffered,  forthe 
crime  of  his  anceftor  Gyges  ;  who,  entrufted  as  chief 
of  the  guards,  with  the  perfon  of  Candaules,  the  lail 
king  of  the  race  of  Hercules,  was  feduced  by  an  Im- 
pious woman  to  murder  his  mafter,  to  defile  his  bed, 
and  to  ufllrp  his  royal  dignity.  For  this  complicated 
guilt  of  Gyges  the  misfortunes  of  Crcefus  have  atoned; 
but  know,  that  through  the  favour  of  Apollo,  thefe 
misfortunes  have  happened  three  years  later  than  the 
fates  ordained."  The  Pythia  then  proceeded  to  explain 
her  anfwers  concerning  the  event  of  the  war  againil 
Cyru9,  and  proved,  to  the  conviftion  of  the  Lydlans, 
that  her  words,  if  properly  underftood,  portended  the 
deftruAion,  not  of  the  Perfian.,  but  of  the  Lydian  em- 
pire. Crajfus  heard  with  refignation  the  report  of  his 
theflengers,  and  acknowledged  the  juftlce  of  the  Del- 
phian oracle,  which  maintamed  and  increafed  the  luftrc 
©f  its  ancient  fame.  This  fallen  monarch  furvived  Cy- 
rus.   The  manner  of  his  death  Is  not  known. 

CROFT,  a  little  clofe  adjoining  to  a  dwelling- 
houfe,  and  inclofed  for ''pafture  or  arable  land,  or  any 
other  purpofe. — In  fome  ancient  deeds,  cru/fa  occurs 
as  the  Latin  word  for  a  "  croft;"  hnt  cum  tojiis  crof- 
tis  is  more  frequent.  Croft  is  tranflated  in  Abbo  Flo- 
riacenfis,  by prieclium  a  "farm". 

CROISADE,  or  Crusade,  a  name  given  to  the 
expeditions  of  the  Chriftlans  agalnft  the  infidels  for  the 
.  conqueft  of  Paleillne. 

Thefe  expeditions  commenced  In  the  year  1096. 
The  foundation  of  them  was  a  fuperftitious  veneration 
for  thofe  places  where  our  Saviour  performed  his  mi- 
racles, and  accomplifhed  the  work  of  man's  redemp- 
tion. Jerufalem  l|pd  been  taken,  and  Paleftine  con- 
quered, by  Omar  the  fucceffor  of  Abu  Beer  *,  who 
fucceeded  Mahomet  himfelf.  This  proved  a  confi- 
derable  Interruption  to  the  pilgrims,  who  flocked  from 
aW  quarters  to  perform  their  devotions  at  the  holy  fe- 
pulchre.  They  had,  however,  ftlU  been  allowed  this 
liberty,  on  paying  a  fmall  tribute  to  the  Saracen  ca- 
liphs, who  were  not  much  Inclined  to  moleft  them. 
But,  In  1065,  this  city  changed  Its  mzflers.  The 
Turks  took  It  from  the  Saracens ;  and  being  much 
wore  fierce  and  barbarous  than  the  former,  the  pil- 
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grims  now  found  they  cowid  no  longer  perform  their  CrolMc 

devotions  with  the  fame  fafety  they  did  before.    An  v— 

opinion  was  about  this  time  alfo  prevalent  in  Europe, 
which  made  thefe  pilgrimages  much  more  frequent 
than  formerly.  It  wa<j  foniehow  or  other  imagined, 
that  the  thoufand  years  mentioned  in  the  20th  chapter 
of  the  Revelations,  were  fulfilled ;  that  Chrift  was 
foon  to  make  his  appearance  In  Paleftine,  to  judge  the 
world;  and  confequently  that  journeys  to  that  country- 
were  In  the  higheft  degree  meritorious,  and  even  ab- 
folutely  neceffary.  The  multitudes  of  pilgrims  which 
now  flocked  to  Paleftine  meeting  with  a  very  rough 
reception  from  the  Turks,  filled  all  Europe  with  com- 
plaints againft  thofe  infidels  who  profaned  the  holy- 
city  by  their  prefence,  and  derided  the  facred  myfte- 
rles  of  Chriftianity  even  In  the  place  where  they  were 
fulfilled.  Pope  Gregory  VII.  had  formed  a  defign  of 
uniting  all  the  princes  of  Chriftendom  againft  the  Ma- 
hometans ;  but  his  exorbitant  encroachments  upon 
the  civil  power  of  princes  had  created  him  fu  many- 
enemies,  and  rendered  his  fchemes  fo  fufpiclous,  that 
he  was  not  able  to  make  great  progrefs  In  this  under- 
taking. The  work  was  rcferved  for  a  meaner  infttu- 
ment. 

Peter,  commonly  called  the  /jermif,  a  native  of  A- 
miens  In  Picardy,  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
falem;  and  being  deeply  affefted  with  the  dangers  to 
which  that  aft  of  piety  now  expofed  the  pilgrims,  as 
well  as  with  the  oppreffion  under  which  the  eaflern 
Chriftians  now  laboured,  formed  the  bold,  and.  In  all 
appearance,  Imprafticable  defign  of  leading  into  Afia, 
from  ths  fartheft  extremities  of  the  Weft,  armies  fuf- 
ficlent  to  f  ibdue  thofe  potent  and  warlike  nations  that 
now  held  the  Holy  Land  in  flavery.  He  propofed 
his  fcheme  to  Martin  It.  who  then  filled  the  papal 
chair;  but  he,  though  fenfible  enough  of  the  advan- 
tages which  muft  accrue  to  himfelf  from  fuch  an  un- 
dertaking, refolved  not  to  interpofe  his  authority  till 
he  faw  a  greater  probabihty  of  fuccels.  He  fummon- 
ed,  at  Placentia,  a  council  confining  of  4000  ecclefia- 
ftics  and  30,000  feculars.  As  no  hall  could  be  found 
large  enough  to  contain  fuch  a  multitude,  the  affembly 
was  held  in  a  plain.  Here  the  Pope  himfelf,  as  well 
as  Peter,  harangued  the  people,  reprefenting  the  dif- 
mal  fituation  of  their  brethren  in  the  £aft,  and  the  in- 
dignity offered  to  the  Chrlftian  name  in  allowing  the 
holy  city  to  re.main  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  Thefe 
fpeeches  were  fo  agreeable  to  thofe  who  heard  them, 
that  the  whole  multitude  fuddenly  and  violently  decla- 
red for  the  war,  and  folemnly  devoted  themfeliM^s  to  . 
perform  this  fervice,  which  they  believed  to  be  fo  me- 
ritorious in  the  fight  of  God. 

But  though  Italy  feenied  to  have  embraced  the  de- 
fign with^  ardour,  Martin  yet  thought  it  neccflary,  in 
order  to  infure  perfeft  fuccefs,  to  engage  the  greater 
and  more  warlike  nations  in  the  fam.e  enterprize.  Ha- 
ving therefore  exhorted  Peter  to  vifit  the  chief  cities 
and  fovereigns  of  Chriftendom,  he  fummoned  another 
council  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne.  The  fame  of  this 
great  and  pious  defign  being  now  univerfally  difFufed, 
procui-ed  the  attendance  of  the  greateft  prelates,  nobles, 
and  princes  ;  and  when  the  Pope  and  the  hermit  re- 
newed their  pathetic  exhortations,  the  whole  affembly, 
as  if  Impelled  by  an  Immediate  infpiratlon,  exclaimed 
with  one  voice,  "  It  Is  the  will  of  God  !  it  is  the  will 
5  of 
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C.oifauc   of  God'"  Thefe  words  were  deemed  fo  memorable,  the  hermit    and  Gautier  or  Wa.ter    furnamed  the  ^Cro^ 

 a^d  fo  much  the  effed  of  a  divine  impulfe,  that  they  moneylefs.  from  his  being  a  foldier  of  fortune,     xhefe  ^ 

were  employed  as  the  fignal  of  rendezvous  and  battle  took  the  road  towards  Conitantiaople  through  Hun- 

Tn  S  futur/exploks  of  diefe  adventurers.    Men  of  all  gary  and  Bulgaria  ;  and,  truftmg  that  heaven,  by  fu- 

ranks  now  flew  to  arms  with  the  utmoft  ardour,  and  a  pernatural  affiltance,  would  fupply  all  their  neceffi- 

crofs  was  affixed  to  their  right  Ihoulder  by  all  who  in-  ties,  they  made  no  provifion  for  fubfiftence  in  their 


mied  in  this  holy  enterprize.  n       c  a 

At  this  time  Europe  was  fuqk  in  the  moft  profound 
Jtrnorance  and  fuperRition.  The  ecclefiall.es  had 
rained  the  m-eateil  afcendant  over  the  human  mind  ; 
and  the  people,  who  committed  the  moft  horrid 
crimes  and  dlforders,  knew  of  no  other  expiation  than 


march.  They  foon  found  themfelves  obliged  to  ob- 
tain by  plunder  what  they  vainly  expected  from  mi- 
racles ;  and  the  enraged  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
through  which  they  pafled,  attacked  the  ditordely 
multitude,  and  flaughtered  them  without,  refiftance. 
The  more  difclplined  armies  followed  after;  and,  paf- 


crimes  and  d  orders,  knew  oi  no  oiocr  exiJiciLi^u  . Maw  ^ ...                                                  -    ,  ,^ 

Jle  obfervances  Impofed  on  them  by  their  fpiritual  paf-  fing  the  ftraits  at  Conftantinople,  they  were  muftered 

ine  ouicrvauv.  o  .^^       plains  of  Afia,  and  amounted  m  the  whole  to 

Bvt  amidft  the  abjed  fuperRition  which  now  pre-  700f  oo  men.                 ^      ,     tt  ,    r     j  j-j  . 

varied   the  military  fpirit  had  alfo  univerfally  difFufed  This  rage  for  conquering  the  Holy  Land  did  not 

klelf    and   though  not  fupported  by  art  or  diicipline,  ceafe  with  this  expedition.^    It  contmued  for  very 

wis  become  die  general  paffion  of  the  nations  govern-  near  two  centuries,^  and  eight  different  ^croifades  were 


ed  by  the  feudal' law.  All  the  great  lords  pofTefTed 
the  right  of  peace  and  war.  They  were  engaged  in 
continual  hoftiliiies  with  one  another :  the  open  coun- 
try was  become  a  fcene  of  outrage  and  diforder :  the 
cities,  ftlU  mean  and  poor,  were  neither  guarded  by 

.Uianc  s ;  a„d  valour  w_a,__thc  only  e.ce  .^ce   Pj--^  °lCKa*e«  ^ 


fet  on  foot,  one  after  another.  The  firit  M-as  in  die 
year  1096,  as  already  obferved.  The  princes  enga- 
ged in  it  were,  Hugo,  count  of  Vermandois,  brother 
to  Philip  I.  king  of  France  ;  Robert,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy ;  Robert  enrl  of  Flanders  ;  Raimond,  earl  of 
Touloufe  and  St  Giles ;  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke  of 


which  was  held  in  efteem,  or  gave  one  man  the  pre- 
eminence above  another.  When  all  the  particular  fu- 
perftitions,  therefore,  were  here  united  in  one  great 
objea,  the  ardour  for  private  hoftlllties  took  the  lame 
dircaion  ;  "  and  all  Europe  (as  the  pnncefs  Anna 
Comnena  exptelTcs  herfelf ),  torn  from  its  foundations, 
feemed  ready  to  precipitate  itfelf  in  one  united  body 
upon  Afia  "  .  , 

All  oiders  of  men,  now  deeming  the  croifades  the    -       ttt    '  i  T     '■  'vTT   V  f 

o^lv  road  to  heaven,  were  impatient  to  open  the  way  by  the  emperor  Conrad  TIL  and  Louis  VH.  king  of. 
with  their  fwords  to  the  holy  city.  Nobles,  artifans,  France.  The  emperor  s  army  was  either  deftroyed 
Lafants  even  pritfts,  inrolled  their  names;  and  to  by  the  enemy,  or  perifhed  through  the  treachery  of 
decline  this  ftrvlce  was  branded  with  the  reproach  of  Manuel  the  Greek  emperor  ;  and  the  fecond  army,, 
impiety  or  cowardice.    The  nobles  who  inlifted  them-   through  the  unfaithfulnefs  of  the  Chnilians  of  hyna,. 


Paul ;  with  a  great  number  of  other  lords.  The  ge- 
neral rendezvous  was  at  Conftantinople.  In  this  ex- 
pedition, the  famous  Godfrey  belieged  and  took  the 
city  of  Nice.  The  city  of  Jerufalem  was  taken  by  tke 
confederated  army,  and  Godfrey  chofen  king.  The 
Chriftians  gained  the  fam.ous  battle  of  Afcalon  againft 
the  foldan  of  Egypt ;  which  put  an  end  to  the  firiV 
croifade. 

The  fecond  croifade,  in  the  year  1144,  was  headed 


miuici^  Kit  v,vy"-.     ....        r  , 

felves  were  moved,  by  the  romantic  fpirit  ot  the  age, 
to  hope  for  opulent  eftabhfhments  in  the  Eaft,  the 
chief  feat  of  arts  and  commerce  at  that  time.  In  pur- 
fuit  of  thefe  chimerical  projeds,  they  fold  at  the  low- 
ell  price  their  ancient  caftles  and  inheritances,  which 
bad  now  loft  all  value  in  their  eyes.  The  infirm  and 
aged  contributed  to  the  expedition  by  prefents  and 
money  ;  and  many  of  them,  not  fatisiied  with  this,  at- 
tended it  in  pcrfon,  being  determined,  if  poffible,  to 
breathe  their  laft  in  fight  of  that  city  where  their  Sa- 
viour had  died  for  them.  Women  themfelves,  con- 
cealing their  fex  under  the  difguife  of  armour,  attend- 
ed the  camp  ;  and  commonly  forgot  their  duty  ftill 
more,  by  proftituring  themfelves  to  the  army.  The 


was  forced  to  break  up  the  fiege  of  Damafcus. 

The  third  croifede,  in  the  year  11 88,  immediately 
followed  the  taking  of  Jerufalem  by  Saladin  the  foldan  ■ 
of  Egypt.  The  princes  engaged  in  this  expedition 
were,  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbaroffa  ;  Frederic 
duke  of  Suabia,  his  fecond  fon;  Leopald  duke  of  Au- 
ftria;  Berthold  duke  of  Moravia;  Herman  marquis 
of  Baden ;  the  counts  of  Naffau,  Thuringia,  MifTen,, 
and  Holland  ;  and  above  60  other  princes  of  the  om- 
pire;  with  the  biftiops  of  Befan9on,  Cambray,  Mun- 
fter,  Ofnaburg,  Miifen,  Paffau,  Viihurg,  and  feveral' 
others.  In  this  expedition,  the  emperor  Frederic  de- 
feated the  foldan  of  Iconium  :  his  fon  Frederic,  joined- 
by  Guy  Lufignon  king  of  Jerufalem,  in  vain  endea- 


more,  Dv  prouituvHiK  lucuutivv-D  . — .,.    ~-j  —    o             o       -         .       ^  . 

<rreateft  criminals  were  forward  in  a  fervice  which  they  voured  to  take  Acre  or  Ptolemais.    During  which 

confidered  as  ari  expiation  for  all  crimes;  and  the  moft  tranfadions,  Philip  Auguftus  king  of  France,-  and  Ri- 

enormous  diforders  were,  during  the  cmirfe  of  thefe  chard  11.  king  of  England,  joined  the  croifade  ;  by 

expeditions   committed  by  men  inured  to  wickednefs,  which  means  the  Chriftian  army  confifted  of  300,000 

encouraged' by  example,  and  impelled  by  neceflity.  fighting  men  :  but  great  difputes  happening  between 

The  multitude  of  adventurers  foon  became  fo  great,  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  the  former  quitted 

that  their  more  fagacious  leaders  became  apprehenfive  the  Holy  Land,  and  Richard  concluded  a  peace  with 

left  the  creatnefs  of  the  armament  vrould  be  the  caufe  Saladin;                                  ,      ,        .  , 

of  Its  own  difappointment.    For  this  reafon  they  per-  The  fourth  croifade  was  undertaken,  in  the  year 

mitted  an  undlfclplined  multitude,  computed  at  300,000  1 1 95,  by  the  emperor  Henry  V  I.  after  Saladin  s  death, 

men  Co  ea  before  them  under  the  command  of  Peter  I-a-this  expedition  the  Chnibans  gained  feveral  battles 

'      °'  again  (I 
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CroiCsie.  {igr^Inft  tKe  infidels,  took  a  great  many  towns,  and 
^' were  in  the  way  of  fuceefs,  when  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror obliged  them  to  quit  the  Holy  Land,  and  return 
into  Germany. 

The  fifth  croifade  was  publifhed,  by  order  of  pope 
Innocent  III.  in  1198.  Thofe  enagaged  in  it  made 
fruitlefs  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  for, 
though  John  de  Neule,  who  commanded  the  fleet  e- 
<luipped  in  Flanders,  arrived  at  Pcolemais  a  little  after 
Simon  of  Montfort,  Renard  of  Dampierre,  and  others ; 
yet  the  plague  deflroying  many  of  them,  and  the  rcfl 
either  returning  or  engaging  in  the  petty  quarrels  of 
the  Chtiflian  princes,  there  was  nothing  done ;  fo 
that  the  foldan  of  Aleppo  eafily  defeated  their  troops 
in  1294. 

The  fixth  croifade  began  in  1228;  in  which  the 
Chriftians  took  the  town  of  Damietta,  but  were  for- 
ced to  furrender  it  again.  The  next  year  the  em- 
peror Frederic  made  peace  with  the  foldan  for  10 
years.  About  1240,  Richard  earl  of  Cornwal,  and 
brother  to  Henry  III.  king  of  England,  arrived  in  Pa- 
lefline  at  the  head  of  the  Enghfh  croifade  ;  but  find- 
ing it  mofl  advantageous  to  conclude  a  peace,  he  re- 
embarked,  and  fleered  towards  Italy,  In  1244,  the 
Karafmlans  being  driven  out  of  Perfia  by  the  Tartars, 
broke  into  Palefline,  and  gave  the  Chriftians  a  general 
defeat  near  Gaza. 

The  fcvenlh  croifade  was  headed  by  St  Lewis,  in  the 
year  1249*  who  took  the  town  of  Damietta:  but 
a  ficknefs  happening  in  the  Chriflian  army,  the  king 
endeavoured  a  retreat ;  in  which  being  purfued  by  the 
infidels,  mod  of  his  anry  were  miferably  butchered, 
aiid  himfelf  and  the  nobility  taken  prifoners.  Then,  a 
truce  was  agreed  upon  for  10  years,  and  the  king  and 
lords  fet  at  liberty. 

The  eight  croifade,  in  1 270,  was  headed  by  the  fame 
jprince,  who  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  port  and  caftle 
of  Carthage  in  Africa;  but  dying  in  a  fliort  time,  he 
left  his  army  in  a  very  ill  condition.  Soon  after,  the 
king  of  Sicily  coming  up  with  a  good  fleet,  and  join- 
ing Philip  the  Bold,  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Lewis  the  king 
of  Tunis,  after  feveral  engagements  with  the  Chrifti- 
ans, in  which  he  was  always  worfled,  defired  peace, 
which  was  granted  upon  conditions  advantageous  to 
the  Chriftians :  after  which  both  princes  enib:irked 
for  their  own  kingdoms.  Prince  Edward  of  England, 
who  arrived  at  Tunis  at  the  time  of  this  treaty,  failed 
towards  Ptolemais,  where  he  landed  with  a  fmall  body 
of  300  Englifh  and  French,  and  hindeted  Bendocdar 
from  laying  fiege  to  Ptolemais :  but  beinij  obliged  to 
quit  the  Holy  Land  vo  take  pi.frcfiion  of  the  crown  of 
England,  this  croifade  ended  without  contributing  any 
thing  to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  land.  In  1291,  the 
town  of  Acie,  or  Ptolemais,  was  taken  and  plundered 
by  the  foldan  of  Egypt,  and  the  Chriftians  quite  dri- 
ven out  of  Syria.  There  has  been  no  croifade  fiiice  that 
time,  though  feveral  popes  have  attempted  to  ftir  up 
the  Chriftians  to  fuch  an  undertaking  ;  particularly 
Nicholas  IV.  in  1292,  and  Clement  V.  in  131 1. 

Though  thefe  croifades  were  effedls  of  the  moft  ab- 
furd  fuperftition,  they  tended  greatly  to  promote  the 
good  of  Europe.  Multitudes  indeed  were  dePtr  )yed. 
M.  Voltaire  computes  the  people  who  perifhcd  in  the 
different  expeditionf.  at  upwards  of  two  millions.  Many 
there  were,  however,  who  returned  j  and  thefe,  ha- 
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ving  converfed  fo  long  with  people  who  lived  in  a  Croifade 
jnuch  more  magnificent  way  than  themfelves,  began  -y— 
to  entertain  fome  tafte  for  a  refined  and  polifhed  way 
of  life.  Thus  the  barbarifm  in  which  Europe  had  been 
fo  long  immerfed,  began  to  wear  off  foon  after  this 
time.  The  princes  a^Q)  who  remained  at  home,  found 
means  to  avail  themlefves  of  the  frenzy  of  the  people. 
By  the  abfence  of  fuch  numbers  of  rcftlefs  and  martial 
adventurers,  peace  was  eftablifhcd  in  their  dominions. 
They  alfo  took  the  opportunity  of  annexing  to  their 
crown  many  confiderable  fiefs,  either  by  purchafe,  or 
by  the  extinftion  of  the  heirs  ;  and  thus  the  mlfchiefs 
which  muft  always  attend  feiidal  governments  were 
confiderably  IcfTened. 

With  regard  to  the  bad  fuceefs  of  the  crolfaders,  it 
was  fcarce  poflible  that  any  other  thing  could  happen 
them.  The  emperors  of  Conftantinople,  inftead  of 
afTitling,  did  all  in  their  power  to  diiconcert  their 
fchemes.  They  were  jealous,  and  not  without  rea- 
fon,  of  fuch  an  inundation  of  barbarians.  Yet,  had 
they  confidered  their  true  intereft,  they  would  rather 
have  afTifled  them,  or  at  leaft  ftood  neuter,  than  en- 
tered into  alliances  with  the  Turks.  They  followed 
the  latter  method,  however,  and  were  often  of  very 
great  differvice  to  the  v^'eftern  adventurers^  which  at 
laft  occafioned  the  lofs  of  their  city  *.  But  the  worft 
enemies  the  crolfaders  had,  were  their  own  internal jlantihMi 
feuds  and  diffentlons.  They  neither  could  agree  n*  144.  ' 
while  marching  together  in  armies  with  a  view  to 
conqueft,  nar  could  they  unite  their  conquefts  under 
one  government  after  they  had  made  them.  They 
fet  up  three  fmall  ftates,  one  at  Jerufalem,  another  at 
Antloch,  and  another  at  Edeffa.  Thefe  ftates,  inftead 
of  affiftlng,  made  war  upon  each  other,  and  on  the 
Greek  emperors  ;  and  thus  became  an  eafy  prey  to  the 
common  enemy.  The  horrid  cruelties  they  committed 
alfo  were  fuch  as  muft  have  infpired  the  Turks  with 
the  moft  invincible  hatred  agalnft  them,  and  made  them 
refift  wltli  tlie  grcateft  obftlnacy.  They  were  fuch  as 
could  have  been  committed  only  by  barbarians  inflamed 
with  religious  enthufiafm.  When  Jerufalem  was  taken, 
not  only  the  numerous  garrlfon  were  put  to  the  fword, 
but  the  inhabitants  were  mafTacred  without  m.ercy 
and  without  diftlnaion.  No  age  nor  ftx  was  fpared, 
not  even  fucking  children.  According  to  Voltaire, 
fome  Chriftians,  who  had  been  fufFered  by  the  Turks 
to  hve  in  that  city,  led  the  conquerors  into  the  moft 
private  caves  where  women  had  concealed  themfelves 
with  their  children,  and  not  one  of  them  was  fuffered 
to  efcape.  What  eminently  fhows  the  enthufiafm  by 
which  thefe  conquerors  were  animated,  is  their  beha- 
viour after  this  terrible  flaughter.  They  marched 
over  heaps  of  dead  bodies  towards  the  holy  fepulchre  ; 
and  while  their  liands  were  yet  polluted  with  the 
blood  of  fo  many  innocent  perfons,  fung  anthems  to 
the  common  Saviour  of  mankind.  Nay,  fo  far  did 
their  religious  enthufiafm  overcome  their  fury,  that 
thefe  ferocious  conquerors  now  burft  into  tears.  It 
the  abfurdity  and  wickednefs  of  this  condud  can  be 
exceeded  by  any  thingj  it  itiuft  be  by  wliat  follows. 
In  the  year  1204,  the  frenzy  of  croifadlng  feized  the 
children,  who  are  ever  ready  to  imitate  what  they 
fee  their  patents  engage  themfelves  in.  Their  chlldlfh 
folly  was  encouraged  by  the  monks  and  fchoolmafters  ; 
and  thoufands  of  thofe  innocents  were  conduced  from 
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the  houfes  of  their  parents  on  the  faith  of  thcfe  words, 
*'  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  fucklings  haft  thou 
'  perfefted  praife."  Their  , bafe  conduAors  fold  a  part  of 
them  to  the  Turks,  \nd  the  reft  perifhed  miferably. 

CROISES,  or  Croizes,  in  EngHlh  antiquity,  pil- 
grims bound  for  the  Holy  La^l^  or  fuch  as  had  been 
there ;  fo  called  from  a  Ijadge  they  wore  in  imitation 
of  a  crofs.  The  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem,  created 
for  the  defence  and  procedtion  of  pilgrims,  were  parti- 
cularly called  crotfes. 

CROISIERS,  a  religious  order  founded  in  honour 
of  the  invejition  or  difcoyery  of  the  crofs  by  the  emprefs 
Helena.  They  are  difperfed  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe, 
particularly  in  the  Low  Countries,  France,  and  Bo* 
hernia,  thofe  in  Italy  being  at  prefent  fupprelFed*  Thefe 
religious  follow  the  rule  of  St  Auguftlne.  They  had 
in  England  the  name  of  trouched friars. 

CROIX  (Francis  Petis  de  la),  fecretaryand  in- 
terpreter to  the  king  of  France  in  the  Turkifti  and 
Arabic  languages,  died  November  4th  1695,  in  his 
73d  year;  after  having  executed  this  employment  for 
the  fpace  of  44  years.  And  it  appears,  that  he  exe- 
cuted it  with  as  much  integrity  as  abilities :  for, 
when  the  Algerines  fought  for  peace  of  Louis  XIV. 
conditions  were  offered,  by  which  they  were  required 
to  reimburfe  to  this  monarch  600,000  franks.  The 
terms  being  thought  exorbitant,  they  had  recourfe  to 
ftratagem  :  and  they  offered  a  large  fum  to  La  Croix, 
who  was  the  interpreter  of  all  that  pafled,  if  he  would 
put  into  the  treaty  "  crowns  of  TripoH,"  inftead  of 
**  French  crowns;'*  which  would  have  made  to  the  Al- 
gerines a  difference  of  more  than  100,000  livres.  But 
the  integrity  of  the  interpreter  triumphed  over  the 
temptation ;  which  however  was  the  greater,  as  it 
was  next  to  impoifible  he  fhould  be  difcovered.  Befides 
the  Turkifh  and  the  Arabic,  the  Perfian  and  the  Tar- 
tarian, he  alfo  undcrftood  the  Ethiopian  and  Arme- 
nian languages.  He  is  well  known  to  the  learned 
world  by  many  works.  He  tranflated  the  Hiftory 
of  France"  into  the  Turkifh  language.  He  digefted 
the  three  volumes  of  Voyages  into  the  Eaft  Indies" 
of  M.  Thevenot.  He  made  an  accurate  catalogue  of 
all  the  Turkifh  and  Perfian  books  which  are  in  the 
king's  hbrary.  He  compofed  two  compkte  Diction- 
aries for  the  French  and  Turkifh  languages :  and, 
when  he  was  dying,  he  was  about  to  prefent  the  world 
with  the  hiftory  of  Genghifcan.  He  URdertook  this 
hiftuiry  by  the  order  of  M.  Colbert;  for  this  minifter, 
altogether  intent  upon  aggrandizing  his  mafter,  was  ac- 
cuftomed  every  week  to  call  together,  either  in  the 
king's  library  or  his  own,  certain  of  the  learned,  whom, 
according  as  they  excelled  in  their  feveral  departments 
inliterature^heconftantlyfettowork.  This  hiftory,  which  , 
coft  La  Croix  more  than  ten  years  labour,  is  ufeful,  not 
only  to  the  learned  vviio  are  curious  to  know  pail  events, 
or  to  geographers  who  had  hitherto  been  greatly  ig* 
horant  of  Grand  Tartary,  but  likewife  to  all  who 
trade  to  China,  Perfia,  or  other  eaftern  parts  of  the 
world.  There  is  a  good  map  of  northern  Afia  drawn 
by  M.  de  I'Ifle,  accompanying  the  work ;  which  M. 
Petis  de  la  Croix,  the  author's  fon,  not  only  revifcd) 
but,  to  render  it  more  curious,  added  to  it  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  lives  of  all  thofe  authors  from  whom  it  was 
extraAed.  It  was  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  publifh- 
ed  at  London,  1722,  8vo» 
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CROMARTY,  the  capital  of  the  fhire  of  Cromarty,  Cromarty 
in  Scotland,  with -an  excellent  and  fafe  harbour  ca-  il 
pable  of  containing  the  greateft  fleets.    W.  Long.  Cromwell. 
3.  40.  N.  Lat.  57.  54.  _  _ 
CROMLECH,  in  Britifli  antiquities,  are  huge,  bread, 
flat  ilones,  railed  upon  other  ftones  fet  up  on  end  for 
that  purpofe.  "They  arc  common  in  AnglesV;  under 
which  article  a  very  large  one  is  defcribed.    See  Plate 
CL. 

Thefe  monuments  are  fpoken  of  lai-gely  by  Mr  Row- 
land, by  Dr  Borlafe,  and  by  Wormius,  under  the  name 
or  Ara  or  altar.  Mr  Rowland,  however,  is  divided  in 
his  opinion ;  for  he  partly  inclines  to  the  notion  of  their 
having  been  altars,  partly  to  their  having  been  fepul*. 
chres :  he  fuppofes  them  to  have  been  originally  tombs, 
but  that  in  after  times  facrifices  were  performed  upon 
them  to  the  heroes  depofited  within.  Mr  Keiller  pre- 
ferves  an  account  of  King  Harold  having  been  interred 
beneath  a  tomb  of  this  kind  in  Denmark,  and  Mr 
Wright  difcovered  in  Ireland  a  f]4eleton  depofited  under  . 
one  of  them.  The  great  fimilarity  of  the  monuments 
throughout  the  north,  Mr  Pennant  obferves,  evinces 
the  fame  religion  to  have  been  fpread  in  every  part, 
perhaps  with  feme  flight  deviations.  Many  of  thefe 
monuments  are  both  Britifli  and  Danifli;  for  we  find 
them  where  the  Danes  never  penetrated. 

The  cromlech,  or  cromleh,  chiefly  differs  from  the 
KisT-Dflfn,  in  not  being  clofed  up  at  the  end  and  fides, 
that  is,  in  not  fo  much  partaking  of  the  cheft  like  fi- 
gure ;  it  is  alfo  generally  of  larger  dimenfions,  and 
fometimes  confifts  of  a  greater  number  of  ftones :  the 
terms  cromleh  and  k't/i-vaen  are  however  indifcriminately 
ufcd  for  the  fame  monument.  The  term  cromlech  is  by 
fome  derived  from  the  Armoric  worA  crum,  *'  crooked 
or  bowing,"  and  leh  "  ftone,"  alluding  to  the  reverence 
which  perfons  paid  to  them  by  bowing.  Rowland 
derives  it  from  the  Hebrew  words  carem-luach,  fignify- 
ing  a  "  deviated  or  confecrated  ftone."  They  are  called 
by  the  vulgar  coetne  Arthor^  or  Arthur's  quoks,  it  be- 
ing a  cuftotn  in  Wales  as  well  as  Cornwal  to  afcribe 
all  great  or  wonderful  objefta  to  prince  Arthur,  the 
hero  of  thofe  countries. 

CROMWELL  (Thomas),  earl  of  Effex,  was  the 
fon  of  a  blackfmith  at  Putney,  and  born  in  1498. 
Without  a  hberal  education,  but  endowed  with  a  ftrong 
natural  genius,  he  confidered  travelling  as  the  proper 
means  of  improving  his  underftanding  ;  and  to  this 
early  token  of  his  found  judgment  he  flood  indebted 
for  the  high  rank  and  diftinguiftied  honours  he  after- 
wards enjoyed.  He  became  by  dregrees  the  confi- 
dential favourite  and  prime  minifter  of  Henry  VIII.} 
and  from  the  moment  he  acquired  any  authority  in 
the  cabinet,  he  employed  it  in  promoting  the  refor- 
mation, to  his  zeal  for  which  he  became  a  viftim  j 
for,  the  more  firmly  to  fecure  the  Proteftant  caufe,  he 
contrived  to  marry  the  king  to  Ann  of  Cleves,  whofe 
friends  were  all  Lutherans.  Unfortunately  Heni^ 
took  a  difguft  to  this  lady,  which  brought  on  Crom- 
well's ruin;  the  king,  with  his  ufual  cruelty  and  ca- 
price, taking  this  opportunity  to  facrifice  this  minifter 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  to  whom  he  feemed  de- 
firous  of  reconciling  himfelf  as  foon  as  he  had  Catha- 
rine Howard  in  view.  CromweU  was  a  great  poll*  ' 
tician,  and  a  good  man  ;  but,  like  moft  ftatefmcn,  was 
guilty  of  .great  errors.    In  his  zeal  for  the  new  reli*. 

4  ^  gion, 
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Cromwell,  glon,  hc  had  introduced  the  unjuftJfiable  mode  of  at-  He  continued  at  Huntingdon  where  he  fettUd  after  CromweJI, 

^"""^        tainder  in  cafes  of  treafon  and  herefy  ;  and  his  ene-  his  marriage,  till  an  eftate  of  between  L.  400  and  — — v— ^ 

mies,  who  were  numerous  (confiding  of  two  claffes,  L.^oo  per  annum  devolved  to  him  by  the  death  of 

the  ancient  nobility  and  gentry,  who  were  enraged  to  his  uncle  Sir  Thomas  Stuart.    This  induced  him  to 

fee  the  higheft  honours  beftowed  on  a  man  of  his  mean  remove  to  the  ifle  of  Ely  where  the  eftate  lay,  and 

txtraflion,  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  dettlted  here  he  embraced  the  puritanical  doftiine^.    He  was 

him),  having  preferred  many  complaints  againft  him,  elefted  a  member  of  the  thitd  parliament  of  Charles  I. 

availed  themfelves  of  his  own  law.     He  was  attaint-  which  met  on  the  20th  of  January  1628;  and  was  a 

ed  of  treafon  and  herefy,  convifted  unheard,  and  be-  member  of  the  committee  for  religion,  where  he  dif- 

headed  in  1 540.    He  was  the  chief  inllrument  of  the  tinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  zeal  againft  popery.  After 

fuppreflion  of  the  abbeys  and  monafteries,  and  of  the  the  dilfolution  of  that  parliament,  he  returned  again 

deflru£lien  of  images  and  relics ;  to  him  alfo  we  are  into  the  country,  where  he  continued  to  expreis  much 

indebted  for  the  inftitution  of  parifh-regifters  of  birthSj  concern  for  religion,  to  keep  company  with  filenced 

marriages,  and  burials.  minifters,  and  to  invite  them  often  to  leAures  and  fer- 

Cromwell  (Oliver),  ftyled  Lord  ProteElor  of  the  mons  at  his  hcufe.    Thus  he  brought  his  affairs  again 

commonwealth  of  England,  one  of  the  mofl.  extraor-  into  a  very  indifferent  fituation;  fo  that,  by  way  of  re- 

dinary  perfonages  mentioned  in  hillory,  was  the  fon  pairing  the  breaches  he  made  in  his  fortune,  he  took, 

©f  Mr  Robert  Cromwell  of   Hinchinbrooke  in  the  a  farm  at  St  Ives,  which  he  kept  five  years.    But  this^ 

county  of  Huntingdon.    His  anceftors  were  of  very  fchcme  fucceeded  fo  ill,  that  he  was  obhged  to  give  it 

honourable  extraftion  :  but  no  ways  related  to  Tho-  up;   and  at  laft,  chagrined  with  his  difappointments, 

mas  Cromwell  earl  of  Effex,  the  prime  minifter  and  and  made  uneafy  by  the  treatment  his  party  at  that 

favourite  of  Henry  VHI.    He  was  born  in  the  parifli  time  received,  he  formed  a  defign  of  going  over  to 

of  St  John,  Huntingdon,  where  his  father  moftly  li-  New-England.    Iti  this,  however,  he  was  difappointed; 

ved,  on  the  24th  or  25th  of  April  1599,  and  educated  the  king  iffued  out  a  proclamation  againft  all  fuch  emi- 

at  the  free  fchool  of  that  town.    Little  is  known  con-  grations,  and  Cromwell  was  obhged  to  remain  in  Eng- 

cerning  him  in  his  younger  years,  or  indeed  concern-  land  againft  his  will. 

ing  his  behaviour  in  private  life.  It  is,  however,  re-  In  1638,  Cromwell  had  firfl:  an  opportunity  of  get- 
lated  by  authors  of  unfufpefted  veracity,  that  when  at  ting  himfelf  publicly  taken  notice  of.  The  eai'l.o^' 
fchool  he  gave  many  figns  of  a  very  turbulent  and  Bedford,  and  fome  other  perfons  of  high  rank,  who 
reftlefs  difpofition.  He  is  alfo  faid  from  his  early  had  eftates  in  the  fen  country,  were  very  dchrous  of 
years  to  have  been  fubjeft  to  the  hypochondriac  difor-  having  it  better  drained  ;  and  though  one  projetl  of 
der,  and  to  many  deceptions  of  the  imagination.  He  this  fort  had  failed,  they  fet  dn  foot  another,  got  it 
had  a  very  remarkable  one  vi'hile  at  fchool.  It  hap-  countenanced  by  royal  aut]-ority,  and  fettled  a  part  of 
pened  in  the  day  time,  when  he  was  lying  melancho-  the  profits  upon  the  crown.  This,  though  really  in- 
ly upon  his  back  in  bed.  A  fpeflre,  as  he  thought,  tended  for  a  public  benefit,  was  oppofed  as  injurious 
approached  him,  and  told  him  that  he  fhould  be  the  to  piivate  property  :  and  at  the  head  of  the  oppofers 
greatcft  man  in  the  kingdom.  His  father,  being  in-  was  Mr  Oliver  Cromwell,  v/ho  had  confiderable  in- 
-forined  of  this,  was  very  angry,  and  defircd  his  ma-  fluence  in  thefe  parts.  The  vigour  he  fiiowed  on  thia 
fter  to  correfl  him  feverely.  This,  however,  produ-  occafion  recommended  him  to  his  friend  and  relation 
ced  no  eft'eft  Oliver  perfilted  in  the  truth  of  his  fto-  Mr  Hampden  ;  who* afterwards  charadlerizcd  him  in 
ry,  and  would  fometimes  m.ention  it  though  his  uncle  parliament,  as  a  perfon  capf.ble  of  contriving  and  con- 
told  him  it  was  too  traiterous  to  be  repeated." —  dueling  great  defigns.  But  for  all  this  he  was  not  ve- 
From  this  fdhool  Oliver  was  removed  to  Sidney-col-  ry  fuccefsful  in  hi?  oppofition  ;  and  as  his  private  af- 
lege  in  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  in  161 6.  fairs  were  ftill  declining,  he  was  in  very  neccffitous 
His  progrefs  in  his  ftudies  is  uncertain  ;  but  he  fpent  circumftances  at  the  appi-oach  of  the  long  parliament, 
much  time  in  playing  at  foot-ball,  cricket,  and  other  In  this  critical  fituation  he  got  himfelf  eleded  member 
tobuft  exercifes,  at  which  he  was  very  expert.  His  of  parhament  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  puri- 
father  dying  after  he  had  been  about  two  yeais  at  co-  tanical  meetings  which  he  conftantly  frequented,  Oli- 
iege,  Ciomwell  returned  home;  but  the  irregularity  ver  had  moft  eminently  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his 
©f  his  life  gave  fuch  offence  to  his  mother,  that,  by  the  gifts  of  praying,  preaching,  and  expounding.  At  one 
advice  of  fome  friends,  fhe  fent  him  to  London,  and  of  thefe  meetings,  he  met  with  one  Richard  Tims,  a 
placed  him  in  Lincoln's-inn.  This  expedient  by  no  tradefm an  of  Cambridge.  This  man  was  fo  much  ta- 
means  anfwered  the  purpofe  ;  her  fon  gave  himfelf  ken  with  Ohver,  that  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  at^ 
up  to  gaming,  wine,  and  women,  fo  that  he  quickly  tempt  getting  him  chofen  burgefs  for  the  approaching 
diffipated  all  that  was  left  him  by  his  father.  This  parliament.  Being  himfelf  one  of  the  common-coun- 
diffipation,  however,  could  be  but  of  very  ftiort  conti-  cil,  Tims  imagined  this  defign  might  bebrought  about; 
nuance;  for  he  was  married,  before  he  was  21  years  and  with  tbis  view  went  to  Mr  Wildbore  a  relation  of 
of  age,  to  Elizabeth  daughter  of  Sir  James  Bouchier  Cromwell's,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  intention, 
©f  Effex.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  returned  to  the  Wildbore  agreed  as  to  the  fitnefs  of  the  perfon  ;  but 
country,  where  he  led '  a  very  grave  and  fober  life,  told  him  the  defign  was  imprafticable,  becaufe  Oliver 
This  fudden  reformation  has  been  afcribed  to  his  fal-  was  not  a  freeman.  Tims  next  addreffed  one  Evett 
ling  in  with  the  Puritans ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  Mr  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  who  alfo  jnade  the  fame  objec- 
Cromwell  continued  then,  and  for  fome  time  after,  a  tion.  He  recolledled,  however,  that  the  mayor  had 
zealous  member  of  the  church  of  England,  and  form-  a  freedom  to  beftow,  and  a  fcheme  was  immediately 
ed  a  clofe  iriendfhlp  with  feverai  eminent  divines,  laid  for  fccuring  this  freedom  to  Cromwell.    On  ap- 

plication. 
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CfomweH.  plication  to  the  mayor,  however,  he  told  them  that  the  mailer  to  an  open  and  Infamo^is  death?  fhould  baniih  Cromwcn 
Sa.— y-..^  freedom  was  already  difpofed  of  to  another;  bat  this    that  numerous  and  ftrongly  allied  family  ?  Cover  all  -*--v*~~ 

ol^jjeftion  being  obviated  by  proraifing  that  perfon  a    thefe  tementies  under  a  feeming  obedience  to  a  par- 


freedom  from  the  town,  the  mayor  being  informed 
that  Cromwell  was  a  man  of  great  fortune,  fignified 
his  intention  of  bellowing  the  freedom  upon  him.  Our 
hero,  being  informed  of  the  good  ofiices  of  his  friends, 
made  his  appearance  in  the  court  drcfied  in  fcavlet 


liaraent,  in  whofe  fervice  he  pretended  to  be  retain- 
ed ?  IVcimple  too  upon  that  parliament  In  their  turn, 
and  fcornfully  expel  them  as  foon  as  they  gave  hira 
ground  of  diffatisfaftion ?  Eredt  in  their  place  the  do- 
minion of  the  faints,  and  give  reality  to  the  moft  vi- 


rlchly  laced  with  gold,  and  having  provided  plenty  of  fionary  idea  which  the  heated  imagination  of  any  fa 
claret  and  fweatmeats,  they  were  fo  freely  circula- 
ted among  the  corporation,  that  Mr  Mayor's  freeman 
was  unanimoufly  declared  to  be  a  very  civil  worthy 
gentleman.  When  the  eleftion  came  on,  the  mayor 
difcovered  his  miftake,  but  it  was  now  too  late ; 
the  party  among  the  burgeffes  was  ftrong  enough  to 
choofe  him,  and  accordingly  did  fo  at  the  eleftion 
next  year. 

When  Cromwell  firll  came  into  parKament,  he  af- 
fefted  great  plainnefs,  and  even  carelelTnefs,  in  his 
drefs.  His  attention  to  farming  had  entirely  rufti- 
cated  him,  fo  that  he  made  a  very  uncouth  appearance. 
*'  Who  (fays  Dr  South)  that  had  beheld  fuch  a  bank 


natic  was  ever  able  to  entertain?  Supprefs  again  that 
monfter  in  its  infancy,  and  openly  fefhimfelf  up  above 
all  things  that  ever  were  called  fovjr-eign  in  England  ? 
Overcome  firft  all  his  enemies  by  arms,  and  all  his 
friends  afterwards  by  artifice  ?  Serve  all  parties  patient- 
ly for  a  while,  and  afterwards  command  them  vitlo- 
rioufly  at  laft  ?  Over-run  each  corner  of  the  tliree  na- 
tions, and  fubdue  with  equal  facility  both  tiie  riches  of 
the  fouth,  and  the  poverty  of  the  noYth  ?  Be  feared  and 
courted  by  all  princes,  and  adopted  a  brother  to  the 
gods  of  the  earth  ?  Call  together  parliaments  with  a 
word  of  his  pen,  and  fcatter  them  again  by  the  breath 
of  his  mouth?  Reduce  to  fubjedtion  a  warlike  and  dif- 


rupt,  beggarly  fellow,  as  Cromwell,  firfl  entering  the  contented  nation  by  means  of  a  mutinous  army  ?  Com- 

parliament  houfe,  with  a  thread-bare  torn  coat  and  mand  a  mutinous  army  by  means  of  feditious  and  fac- 

greafy  hat,  and  perhaps  neither  of  them  paid  for,  could  tious  officers?  Be  humbly  and  daily  petitioned,  that  he 

have  fufpefted,  that,  in  the  fpace  of  fo  few  years,  he  would  be  pleafed,  at  the  rate  of  millions  a-year,  to 

fhould,  by  the  murder  of  one  king,  and  the  banilh-  be  hired  as  mafter  of  thofe  who  had  formerly  hired 


ment  of  another,  afcend  the  throne,  be  invefted  with 
the  royal  robes,  and  want  nothing  of  the  ftate  of  a 
king  but  the  changing  his  hat  into  a  crown?"  Crom- 
well was  very  adtlve  in  promoting  the  famous  Rmion- 
*Sec'R!-i  finance*;  which  in  reality  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
/«//n°  10''. civil  w^r.  He  declared  afterwards  to  Lord  Falkland, 
'  '  that  if  the  remonftrance  had  not  been  carried,  he  de- 
figned  to  have  converted  the  fmall  remains  of  his  ef- 
tate  into  ready  money  the  next  day,  and  to  have  left 
the  kingdom  by  the  firft  oppprtunlty.  His  firmnefs 
on  this  occafion  fo  effeflually  recommended  him  to 
Hampden,  Pym,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  popular 
party,  that  they  took  him  into  all  their  councils  ;  and 
here  he  acquired  that  clear  iniight  into  things,  and 
that  knowledge  of  men,  of  which  he  afterwards  made 
fuch  prodigious  ufe.  His  exploits  during  the  civil 
war,  his  murder  of  the  king,  and  ufurpation  of  the 
kingdom,  are  related  under  the  articleBRiTAiN,  n°  1 39, 
—  188. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  Cromwell,  Mr 


him  for  their  fervant  ?  Have  the  eftates  ahd  lives  of 
three  nations-  as  much  at  his  difpofal  as  was  once  the 
little  inheritance  of  his  father,  and  be  as  noble  and  li- 
beral in  the  fpending  of  them  ?  And,  laftly,  (for  there 
is  no  end  of  enumei-ating  every  particular  of  his  glo- 
ry), with  one  word  bequeath  all  this  power  and  fplen- 
dor  to  his  pofterity  ?  Die  polTeffed  of  peace  at  home, 
and  triumph  abroad  ?  Be  buried  among  kings,  and 
with  more  than  regal  folemnity  ?  And  leave  a  name 
behind  him  not  to  be  extinguiflied  but  with  the  whole 
world  ;  which,  as  it  was  too  little  for  his  praife,  fo  it 
might  have  been  for  his  conquefts,  if  the  Ihort  line  of 
his  mortal  life  could  have  ftretched  cut  to  the  extent 
of  his  immortal  defigns  ?' 

"  My  intention  is  not  to  disfigure  this  picture 
drawn  by  fo  mafterly  a  hand  :  I  {hall  only  endeavour 
to  remove  from  It  fomewhat  of  the  rharvellous ;  a  cir- 
cumftance  which,  on  all  occafions,  gives  much  ground 
for  doubt  and  fufplcion.  It  feems  to  me  that  the 
cli-cumttanCe  of  Cromwell's  life  in  which  his  abilities 


Hume  exprelfes  himfelf  as  follows  :   "  The  writers    are  principally  difcovered.  Is  his  rifing,  from  a  private 


attached  to  this  wonderful  perfon  make  his  charafter, 
with  regard  to  abilities,  bear  the  air  of  the  moft  ex- 
travagant panegyric:  his  enemies  form  fuch  a  repre- 
fentation  of  his  moral  qualities  as  refembles  the  moft 
virulent  Inveftive.  Both  of  them.  It  muft  be  confef- 
fed,  are  fupported  by  fuch  ftilklng  circumftances  In 
his  fortune  and  conduft,  as  beftow  on  their  reprefen- 
tatlon  a  great  air  of  probability.  *  What  can  be 
more  extraordinary  (it  Is  faid),  than  that  a  perfon  of 
private  birth  and  education,  no  fortune,  no  eminent 
qualities  of  body,  which  have  fometimes,  nor  Ihlnlng 
qualities  of  mind,  which  have  often,  raifed  men  to  tlie 


ftation,  In  oppofitlon  to  fo  many  rivals,  fo  much  ad- 
vanced before  him,  to  a  high  command  and  authority 
in  the  army.  His  great  courage,  his  fignal  military 
talents,  his  eminent  dexterity  and  addrefs,  were  all 
requlfrte  for  this  Important  acqulfitlon.  Yet  will  not 
this  promotion  appear  the  effed  of  fupernatural  abi- 
lities, when  we  confider  that  Fairfax  himfelf,  a  private 
gentleman,  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  feat  in 
parliament,  had,  thi-ough  the  fame  fteps,  attained  even 
to  a  fuperlor  rank  ;  and,  if  endued  with  common  ca- 
pacity and  penetration,  had  been  able  to  retain  It. 
To  incite  fuch  an  army  to  rebellion  againft  the  par- 


hlgheft  dignities,  fhould  have  the  courage  to  attempt,    llament,  required  no  uncommon  art  or  Induftry  :  to 


and  the  abilities  to  execute,  fo  great  a  defign  as  the 
fubverting  one  of  the  moft  ancient  as  well  as  beft 
eftablllhed  monarchies  In  the  world  ?  That  he  ftiould 
have  the  power  and  boldnefs  to  put  his  prince  and 


have  kept  them  in  obedience  had  been  the  more  diffi- 
cult enterprize.  When  the  breach  was  once  formed 
between  the  military  and  civil  powers,  a  fupreme  and 
abfolute  authority,  from  that  moment,  is  devolved  on 
4  B  2  tlie 
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CrowTt'ell  the  general ;  and  if  he  is  afterwards  pleafed  to  em-  ing  fuch  violent  ambition  and  fuch  enraged  fanaticlfm  Cromwem 

'       P^"y  artifice  or  policy,  it  may  be  regarded  on  moft  with  fo  much  regard  to  juftice  and  humanity."  '  /— 

occafione  as  great  condefcenfion,  if  not  as  fuperfluous       That  Cromwell  continued  a  moft  complete  and  bi- 

caution.    That  Cromwell  was  ever  able  really  to  blind  gotted  enthufiaft  to  the  very  laft,  appears  from  his  be- 

or  over-reach  either  the  ting  or  the  repubhcans,  does  haviour  in  his  laft  licknefs.    His  difeafe,  which  at  firft 

not  appear:  as  they  pofleffed  no  means  of  relifting  the  was  a  kind  of  flow  fever,  brought  on  by  the  cares 

force  under  his  command,  they  were  glad  to  temporize  and  anxiety  of  his  mind,  foon  degenerated  into  a  ter- 

with  him  ;  and,  by  feeming  to  be  deceived,  to  wait  tian  ague.    For  about  a  week  the  diforder  continued 


for  an  opportunity  of  freeing  themfelves  from  his  do- 
minion. If  he  feduced  the  military  fanatics,  it  is  to 
be  confidered,  that  their  intereft  and  his  evidently  con- 
curred ;  that  their  ignorance  and  low  education  ex- 
pqfed  them  to  the  grofftft  impofition  ;  and  that  he 
himfelf  was  at  bottom  as  frantic  an  eiathufiaft  as  the 
worft  of  them  ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  their  confi- 
dence, needed  but  to  difplay  thofe  vulgar  and  ridi- 
culous habits  which  he  had  early  acquired,  and  on 
which  he  fet  fo  high  a  value.  An  army  is  fo  forcible, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fo  coarfe  a  weapon,  that  any 
hand  which  wields  it,  may,  without  much  dexterity, 
perform  any  operation,  and  attain  any  afceudant  in 
human  fociety. 

*'.The  domeftic  adminiftration  of  Cromwell,  though 
it  difcovers  great  ability,  was  condufted  without  any 
plan  either  of  liberty  or  arbitrary  power  :  perhaps  his 
difficult  fituation  admitted  of  neither.  His  foreign 
enterprifes,  though  full  of  intrepidity,  were  pernicious 
to  national  intereft  ;  and  feem  more  the  refult  of  im- 
petuous fury  or  narrow  prejudices,  than  of  cool  fore- 
fight  and  deliberation.  An  eminent  perfonage,  how- 
ever, he  was  in  many  refpefts,  and  even  a  fuperior 
genius ;  but  unequal  and  irregular  in  his  operations  : 
and,  though  not  defedlive  in  any  talent  except  that  of 
elocution,  the  abilities  which  in  him  were  moft  admi- 


wilhout  any  dangerous  fymptoms,  infomuch  that  every 
other  day  he  ^^alked  abroad  ;  but  one  day  after  din- 
ner his  five  phyficians  coming  to  wait  upon  him,  one 
of  them  having  felt  his  pulfe,  faid  that  it  intermitted. 
At  this  Cromwell  was  furprifed,  turned  pale,  fell  into 
a  cold  fweat,  and,  when  he  was  almoft  fainting,  or- 
dered himfelf  to  be  carried  to  bed ;  where,  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  cordials,  being  brought  a  little  to  himfelf, 
he  made  his  will  with  refpec^  to  his  private  affairs.  Thg 
next  morning  when  one  of  his  phyficians  came  to  vifit 
him,  Cromwell  afl<;ed  him,  why  he  looJied  fo  fad  ?  and 
when  anfwer  was  made,  that  fo  it  became  every  ons 
who  had.  the  weighty  charge  of  his  life  and  health 
upon  him,  <'  Ye  phyficians  (fays  Cromwell),  think  I 
lhall  die:  I  tell  you  I  fliall  not  die  this  bout,  I  am  fure 
of  it.^  Do  not  you  think  (faid  he  to  the  phyfician^. 
looking  more  attentively  at  him),  do  not  think  that  J- 
am  mad:  I  fpeak  the  words  of  truth  upon  furer  grounds- 
than  your  Hippocrates  or  Galen  can  furnifii  you  with. 
God  Almighty  himfelf  hath  given  that  anfwer,  not  to 
my  prayers  alone,  but  alfo  to  the  prayers  o'f  thofe  who 
entertain  a  ftritler  commerce  and  greater  intereft  with 
him.  Go  on  cheerfully,  banifhing  all  fadnefs  from  your 
looks;  and  deal  with  me  as  you  would  da  with  a  fer- 
ving  man.  Ye  may  have  a  fl<ill  in  the  nature  of  things;, 
yet  nature  can  do  more  than  all  phyficians  put  toge- 


rable,  and  which  contributed  moft  to  his  marvellous  ther,  and  God  is  far  more  above  nature."  Asthisphy- 
fuccefs,  were  the  magnanimous  refolution  of  his  en-  fician  was  coming  out  of  the  chamber,  he  accidentally 
terprizes,  and  his  peculiar  dexterity  in  difcovering    met  with  another,  to  whom  he  exprefled  his  fear  that 

'  "   the  proteftor  was  turning  light-headed.    But  the  o- 

ther  informed  him  that  the  chaplains,  being  difperfed' 
the  preceding  night  into  different  parts  of  the  houfe,, 
had  prayed  for  the  protecftor's  recovery,  and  unani- 
moufly  received  for  anfwer  that  he  ftiould  recover. 
Nay,  to  fuch  a  degree  of  madnefs  did  they  at  laft  ar- 
rive, that,  a  public  faft  being  kept  at  Hampton-court, 


the  characters  and  pradlifing  on  the  weakneffes  of 
mankind. 

"If  we  furvey  the  moral  charafter  of  Cromwell, 
with  that  indulgence  which  is  due  to  the  blindnefs  and 
infirmities  of  the  human  fpecies,  we  fiiall  not  be  in- 
elined  to  load  his  memory  with  fuch  violent  reproaches 
as  thofe  which  his  enemies  ufually  throw  upon  it.  A 


midft  the  paffions  and  prejudices  of  that  time,  that  he  they  did  hot  fo  much  pray  to  God  for  the  pr/)teftor'6 

fhould  prefer  the  parliamentary  to  the  royal  caufe,  will  health,  as  return  thanks  for  the  undoubted  pledges 

not  appear  extraordinary  ;  fince  even  at  prefent  many  they  had  of  his  recovery.  On  this  account,  thouo-h  the 

men  of  fenfe  and  knowledge  are  difpofed  to  think,  phyficians  perceived  his  diftemper  increafing ''every 

that  the  queftion,  with  regard  to  the  juftice  of  the  hour,  they  took  no  notice  of  his  danger,  till  it  became 

quarrel,  may  be  regarded  as  doubtful  and  ambiguous,  neceflary  for  him  to  appoint  a  fucceflbr  while  he  had 

The  murder  of  the  king,  the  moft  atrocious  of  all  his  any  breath  remaming.    But  being  then  in  a  lethargic 

aftio.ns„  was  to  him  covered  under  a  mighty  cloud  of  fit,  he  anfwered  from  the  purpofe;  upon  which  he  was 

republican  and  fanatical  illuljons;  and  it  is  not  impof-  again  afked  whether  he  did  not  name  his  eldeft  fon 

fible  but  he  might  believe  it,  as  many  others  did,  the  Richard  ?  and  to  this  queftion  he  anfwered.  Yes.  Be- 

moft  meritorious  aftion  which  he  could  perform.    His  ing  then  aficed  where  his  will  was  which  he  had  for* 

fubfequent  ufurpation  was  the  effeft  of  neCeflity,  as  merly  made  concerning  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom  ;  he 

well  as  of  ambition  ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  fee  how  the  va-  fent  to  look  for  it  in  his  clofet  and  other  places,  'but 

rious  faftlons  could  at  that  time  have  been  reftrained  '  * 
without  a  mixture  of  military  and  arbitrary  authority. 
The  private  deportment  of  Cromwell  as  a  fon,  a  huf- 
band,  a  father,  a  friend,  is  expofed  to  no  confiderable 
eenfure,  if  it  does  not  rather  merit  praife.  And,  up- 
on the  whole,  his  chara£ler  does  not  appear  more  ex- 
traordinary and  unufual  by  the  mixture  of  fo  much  ab- 
furdity  with  fo  mucK  penetration,  than  by  his  temper- 


m  vam  ;  for  fomebody  had  either  ftole  it,  or  he  him- 
felf had  burnt  it.  Soon  after,  he  expired,  on  the  3d 
of  September  1658,  aged  fomewhat  more  than  59  years 
and  four  months.  This  day  of  September  he  had  al- 
ways reckoned  to  be  the  moft  fortunate  for  him  m  the 
whole  year.^  A  violent  tempeft,  which  immediately 
fucceeded  his  death,  ferved  as  a  fubjeifl:  of  difcourfe  to- 
the.  vulgar.    His  partizans,  as  well  as  his  opponents,. 

were. 
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Cromwell,  were  fond  of  remarking  this  event :  and  each  of  them 
'  ■    T       endeavoured,  by  forced  inferences,  to  interpret  it  as 
beft  Cuited  their  particular  prejudices. 

It  has  been  imagined  by  fome,  that  Oliver  Crom- 
well was  poifoned ;  but  for  this  there  feems  to  be  no 
reafonablc  foundation.  His  body  was  opened  by  Dr 
.  Bates.  He  found  the  brain  fomewhat  overcharged 
with  blood,  and  the  lungs  a  little  inflamed  ;  but  what 
he  reckoned  to  have  been  the  principal  caufe  of  his 
diforder  was  a  total  degeneracy  of  the  fubftance  of  the 
fpleen  into  a  matter  refembling  the  lees  of  oil.  This, 
he  thought,  alfo  accounted  for  the  hypochondriac  dif- 
pofitions  to  which  Cromwell  had  from  his  infancy 
been  fubjeft.  Though  the  bowels  were  taken  out, 
and  the  body  filled  with  fplces  wrapped  in  a  fourfold 
cere-cloth,  put  firll  into  a  coffin  of  lead,  and  then  into 
one  of  wood,  yet  the  corruption  was  fo  great  that  the 
humour  wrought  itfelf  through  the  whole,  and  there 
was  a  neceffity  of  interring  the  body  before  the  fo- 
lemnitv  of  the  funeral.  A  very  pompous  funeral  was 
ordered  at  the  public  expcnce,  and  performed  from 
Somerfet-houfe,  with  a  fpkudor  not  only  equal  but 
fuperior  to  that  beftowed  upon  crowned  heads.  Some 
have  related  that  his  body  was  depofited  in  Nafeby- 
field:  others,  that  it  was  wrapped  in  lead,  and  funk  in 
the  deepeft  part  of  the  Thames,  to  prevent  any  infult 
that  might  afterwards  be  offered  to  it.  But  it  feems 
-  beyond  doubt  that  his  body  was  interred  at  Wtltmin- 
fter;  as  we  are  informed,  that  on  the  order  to  difinter 
him  after  the  reftoration,  his  corpfe  was  found  in  a 
vault  in  the  middle  aifle  of  Henry  VII.'s  chapel.  In 
the  infide  of  the  coffin,  and  on  the  breaft  of  the  corpfe, 
was  laid  a  copper  plate  finely  gilt,  inclofed  in  a  thin 
cafe  of  lead.  On  one  fide  of  this  plate  were  engraven 
the  arms  of  England  impaled  with  thofe  of  Oliver,  and 
on  the  reverfe  the  following  legend  :  Oliverius  ProteElor 
Reipublica  Anglia,  Scot'ice,  et  Hlbernia^  natus  25  Jlpr'tUs 
1599,  inauguratus  16  Decembris  1 653,  mortuus  3  Septem- 
bris  ann.  1658,  h'lcjttus  ejl. 

Cromwell  was  of  a  robuft  frame  of  body,  and  of  a 
manly,  though  not  agreeable  afpedL  His  nofe  being 
remarkably  red  and  Ihining,  was  often  made  the  fub- 
jeft  of  ridicule.  He  left  only  two  fons,  Richard  and 
Henry:  and  three  daughters;  one  married  to  General 
Fleetwood,  another  to  Lord  Fauconberg,  and  a  third  to 
Lord  Rich.  His  mother  lived  till  after  he  was  protec- 
tor ;  and  contrary  to  her  orders  he  buried  her  with 
great  pomp  in  Weftminiler  Abbey,  She  could  not 
be  perfuaded  that  ever  his  power  or  his  perfon  was 
in  fafety.  At  every  noife  flie  heard  (he  would  exclaim 
that  her  fon  was  murdered ;  and  was  never  fatisfied 
that  he  was  alive  if  fiie  did  not  receive  frequent  vifits 
from  him.  She  was  a  decent  woman  ;  and  by  her 
frugahty  and  induftry  had  raifed  and  educated  a  nu- 
merous family  upon  a  fmall  fortune.  She  had  even 
been  obliged  to  fet  up  a  brewery  at  Huntingdon,  which 
fhe  managed  to  good  advantage.  Hence  Crcmwell, 
in  the  invcdlives  of  that  age,  is  often  ftigmatized  with 
the  name  of  brewer.  Ludlow,  by  way  of  infult,  men- 
tions the  great  acceffion  which  he  would  receive  to  his 
royal  revenues  upon  his  mother's  death,  who  poffelTed 
a  jointure  of  60  pounds  a-year  upon  his  eftate.  She 
was  of  a  good  family,  of  the  name  of  Stuart ;  and  is 
by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  been  remotely  allied  to  the 
royal  family. 
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Cromwell  (Richard),  eldeft  foo  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, was  by  his  father  appointed  fuccelTor  to  the  pro- 
tedlorfliip,  but  very  foon  depofed.by  the  army*.  They 
difcharged  his  debts,  took  all  the  houfehold  ftulF,  plate, 
&c.  gave  him  a  proteftton  for  fix  months,  and  fo  he  ic^o, 
retired.  He  was  by  no  means  qualified  to  fupport  the 
ftation  gained  by  the  afpiring  talents  of  his  father.  He 
was  of  a  moderate  temper,  and  untainted  with  that  fa- 
natical fpirit  which  his  father  had  fo  fuccefsfully  culti- 
vated. On  the  reftoration  he  went  abroad  ;  but  re- 
turned in  1680  under  the  affiimed  name  of  Clark,  and 
fettled  at  Chelhunt  in  Hertfordffiire,  where  he  lived 
privately,  and  died  in  1712,  aged  86. 

CPvONENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  upper  Rhine,  and  in  the  landgravate  of  Heflfe 
CalTel,  with  a  ftrong  caftle.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of" 
a  high  mountain,  on  a  fertile  foil,  and  is  fuiround- 
cd  with  a  double  wall.    E.  Long.  8.  15.  N.  Lat.  50. 

Cronenbur'G,  a  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Denmark,  m  the 
ifle  of  Zealand,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sound,  where 
the  Danes  lake  toll  of  fuch  fhips  as  are  bound  for  the 
Baltic.  It  was  very  richly  furnilhed,  but  pillaged  by 
the  Swedes  in  1658,  who  took  away  the  furniture, 
among  which  were  fome  ftatues  of  maffy  filver.  It  is 
built  upon  piles.    E.  Long,  i  2..  50;  N.  Lat.  56.  o. 

CRONIUS,  in  chronology,  the  ancient  name  of 
the  Athenian  month  Hecatombason  ;  which  was  the 
firft  of  their  year,  and  anfwered  to  the  latter  part  of 
our  June  and  beginning  of  July. — There  were  feafts- 
called  Cronienes  celebrated  at  Athens  in  this  month,  ia^ 
honour  of  Saturn,  anfwering  to  the  Saturnalia  of  the 
Romans. 

CRONSLOT.  See  Cronstadt. 
CRONSTADT,  a  fea-port  town  of  Ruffia,  where 
the  greateft  part  of  the  n-avy  is  fitdated.  It  ftands  up* 
on  the  ifland  of  Rctufari  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  ;  and 
was  founded  by  Peter  I.  as  being  provided  with  the 
fafeft  harbour  in  thefe  parts,  and  as  forming  a  ftrong 
bulwark  by  fea  for  the  defence  of  the  new  metropolis. 
The  only  paffage  by  which  (hips  of  burden  can  approach 
Peterfburgh  lies  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Retufari,  through 
a  narrow  channel;  one  fide  whereof  is  commanded  by 
Cronftadt,  and  the  oppofite  by  Cronflot  and  the  cita- 
del. Cronflot,  which  ftands  upon  a  fmall  ifland  of 
fand,  is  a  circular  wooden  building,  and  fuirounded 
with  fortifications  of  wood  that  jut  into  the  water.  It 
contains  a  garrifon  of  100  men.  The  citadel  is  ano- 
ther fmall  wooden  fortrefs,  conftrufted  alfo  upon  an 
adjacent  fand-hank,  and  capable  of  holding  about  30 
fc^diers.  All  large  veffels  muft  fail  between  Cronftadt 
and  thefe  two  fortrefles  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  op- 
pofite batteries  ;  for  the  other  parts  of  the  gulf  are 
ottly  from  one  to  eleven  feet  in  depth.  All  thefe  for- 
tifications were,  at  the  time  of  their  conftruftion,. 
efteemed  places  of  confiderable  ftrength;  but  now  they 
derive  their  confequence  more  from  their  paft  import- 
ance than  from  any  refiftance  they  could  make  againft 
the  attack  of  a  powerful  fleet. 

Cronftadt  is  built  upon  the  fouth  eaftern  extremity  , 
of  the  iflapd,  and  is  defended  toward*  the  fea  by 
wooden  piers  projefling  into  the  water,  and  towards 
the  land  by  ramparts  and  baftions.  It  is  a  very  ftrag- 
gling  place  ;  and  occupies,  like  all  the  Ruffian  towns^ 
a  larger  fpace  of  ground  than  the  number  of  habita- 
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C3ronfla3t  tions  feem  to  require  ;  the  haufes  are  moflly  of  wood, 
excepting  a  few  fronting  the  harbour,  which  are  of 
brick  ftuccoed  white.  AmoHg  the  latter  are  the  im- 
'  perlal  hofpital  for  failors,  the  barracks,  and  the  aca- 
demy for  marines  and  officers  of  the  navy.  That  fe- 
minary  ufually  contains  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred cadets,  who  are  clothed,  maintained,  and  taught 
at  the  expence  of  the  crown.  They  are  admitted  at 
the  age  of  five,  and  are  fuffered  to  remain  until  they 
reach  their  feventeenth  year.  They  learn  accounts, 
mathematics,  drawing,  fortification,  and  navigation  ; 
and  have  mafters  in  the  French,  German,  Englifh,  and 
Swedifli  languages.  They  are  trained  to  naval  affairs,  and 
make  an  annual  cruifc  in  the  Baltic  as  far  as  Revel. — 
Cronftadt  has  a  feparate  haven  appropriated  to  the  men  of 
■war,  and  another  to  merchant  {hips.  Clofe  to  the  haven 
for  merchant  (hips  is  a  canal  and  fevcral  dry  docks,  begun 
in  1 7 19  by  Peter  I.  for  the  purpofe  of  refitting  the  men 
of  war.  This  ufeful  work  was  negledled  under  his  fuccef- 
fors,  and  was  not  completed  until  the  reign  of  his  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth.  It  has  been  ftill  further  beautifit  d  and  im- 
proved by  the  prefent  emprefs;  and  is  now  applied  for 
building  as  well  as  careening  fhips  of  the  line.  At  the 
extremity  of  thefe  docks  is  a  great  refervoir,  568  feet 
in  length,  which  contains  water  fufficient,  and  half  the 
quantity  over,  to  fupply  all  the  docks  ;  which  is  pump- 
ed into  it  by  means  of  a  fire  engine,  the  diameter  of 
whole  cylinder  is  fix  feet.  The  length  of  this  work, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  canal  to  the  end  of  the  laft 
dock,  is  4221  feet.  The  fides  of  the  docks  are  faced 
with  ftone,  and  the  bottom  is  paved  with  granite. 
They  are  40  feet  deep  and  105  broad;  and  are 
•apable  of  containing  nine  men  of  war  upon  the 
flocks. 

CRONSTAT,  a  town  of  Tranfylvania,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Moldavia,  fubjcft  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
E.  Long.  25.  o.  N.  Lat.  47.  o. 

CROP,  the  higheft  part  or  end  of  any  thing  cut  off. 
It  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  corn  gathered  off  a  field 
in  harveft.      See  Agrjcolture,   Part  II. 

CROSIER,  orCaoziER,  alhepherd's  crook;  a  fym- 
bol  of  paftoral  authority,  confifting  of  a  gold  or  filver 
ftaff,  crooked  at  the  top,  carried  occafionally  before 
bifhops  and  abbots,  and  held  in  the  hand  when  they 
give  the  folemn  benediftlons.  The  cuftom  of  bearing 
a  paftoral  ftaff  before  bifhops  is  very  ancient,  as  appears 
from  the  life  of  St  Caefarea  of  Aries,  who  lived  about 
the  year  500.  Among  the  Greeks  none  but  the  patri- 
archs had  a  right  to  the  crofier.  The  crofiers  were  at 
firft  no  more  than  fimple  wooden  ftaves  in  form  of  a  T, 
ufed  to  reft  and  lean  upon.  By  degrees  they  were 
made  longer  ;  and  at  length  arrived  to  the  form  we 
now  fee  them  of.  Regular  abbots  are  allowed  to  offi- 
ciate  with  a  mitre  and  crofier. 

Crosier,  in  afl;ronomy,  four  ftars  in  the  fouthern 
hemifphere,  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  ferving  thofe  who 
fail  in  fouth  latitudes  to  find  the  antarftic  pole. 

CROSLET,  in  heraldry,  is  when  a  crofs  is  croffed 
again  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  each  of  the  ends.  Up- 
ton fays  it  is  not  fo  often  borne  by  itfelf  in  arms  as  other 
croffes  are,  but  often  in  diminutives,  that  is,  in  fmall 
croflets  fcattered  about  the  field.    See  Heraldry. 

CROSS,  a  gibbet  made  with  two  pieces  of  wood 
placed  crofswife,  whether  they  crofs  with  right  angles 
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at  the  top  like  a  T,  or  in  the  middle  of  tlieJr  length 
like  an  X.  The  crofs  to  which  our  Saviour  was  fatten- 
ed, and  on  which  he  died,  was  of  the  former  kind ; 
being  thus  reprefented  by  old  monuments,  coins,  and 
croffes  ;  and  St  Jerom  compares  it  to  a  bird  flying,  a 
man  fwimming,  or  praying  with  his  arms  extended. 
The  punifhment  of  the  crofs  was  common  among  the 
Syrians,  Egyptians,  Perfians,  Africans,  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, and  Jews. 

The  death  of  the  crofs  was  the  mofl;  dreadful  of 
all  others,  both  for  the  (hame  and  pain  of  it ;  and 
fo  fcandalous,  that  it  was  inflided  as  the  laft  mark 
of  detcrtation  upon  the  vileft  of  people.  It  was  the 
punifhment  of  robbers  and  murderers,  provided  that 
they  were  flaves  too  ;  but  otherwife,  if  they  were  free, 
and  had  the  privileges  of  the  city  of  Rome,  this  was 
then  thought  a  proftitution  of  that  honour,  and  too  in- 
famous a  punirtiment  for  fuch  a  one,  let  his* crimes  be 
what  they  would. 

The  Mofaic  law  ordained,  that  the  perfons  executed 
(hould  not  be  left  upon  the  tree  after  fun-fet,  becaufe 
he  that  is  hanged  in  this  manner  is  acturfed  of  God. 
Deut.  xxi.  22,  The  Jews  believe,  that  the  fouls  of 
thofe  wlio  remain  upon  the  gibbet,  and  without  burial, 
enjoy  no  peace,  and  receive  no  benefit  from  the  prayers 
of  other  people  ;  but  wander  up  and  down  till  their 
bodies  are  buried :  which  agrees  with  the  notions  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  of  this  matter,  as  may  be 
feen  in  Horn.  II.  4.  and  Virg.  JEneid.  6. 

The  form  of  a  crofs  being  fuch  as  haa  been  already 
defcribed,  the  body  of  the  criminal  was  fattened  to  the 
upright  piece  by  nailing  the  feet  to  it,  and  on  the  other 
tranfverfe  piece  generally  by  nailing  the  hands  on  each 
fide.  Now,  becaufe  thefe  parts  of  the  body,  being  the  in- 
ftruraents  of  aftion  and.  motion,  are  provided  by  nature 
with  a  much  greater  quantity  of  nerves  than  others  have 
occafion  for  ;  and  becaufe  all  fenfation  is  performed  by 
the  fpirit  contained  in  thefe  nerves  ;  it  will  follow,  as 
Stanhope  obferves,  that  wherever  they  abound,  the 
fenfe  of  pain  muft  needs  in  proportion  be  rhore  quick 
and  tender. 

The  Jews  confefs,  that  Indeed  they  crucified  people  in 
their  nation,  but  deny  that  they  inflifted  this  punifiiment 
upon  any  one  alive.  They  firft  put  them  to  death,  and 
then  fattened  them  to  the  crofs  either  by  the  hands  or 
neck.  But  there  are  indifputable  proofs  of  their  cru- 
cifying men  frequently  alive.  The  worfiiippers  of 
Baal-peor  and  the  king  of  Ai  were  hung  up  alive  ;  as 
were  alfo  the  defcendants  of  Saul,  who  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Gibeonites,  2  Sam.  xxi.  9. 

Before  crucifixion  the  criminal  was  generally  fcour- 
ged  with  cords :  fometimes  little  bones,  or  pieces  of 
bones,  were  tied  to  thefe  fcourges,  fo  that  the  con- 
demned perfon  might  fuffer  more  feverely.  It  was  alfo 
a  cuftom,  that  he  who  was  to  be  crucified  fliould  bear 
his  own  crofs  to  the  place  of  execution.  After  this 
manner  we  find  Chrift  was  compelled  to  bear  his  own 
crofs  ;  and  as  he  funk  under  the  burden,  Simen  the 
Cyrenian  was  conftrained  to  bear  it  after  him  and  with 
him.  But  whereas  it  is  generally  fuppofed  that  our 
Lord  bore  the  whole  crofs,  /.  e.  the  long  and  tranfverfe 
part  both,  this  feems  to  be  a  thing  impoffible  ;  and 
therefore Lipfius  (in  his  treatlfe  De  SuppUcio  Crucis)  has 
fet  the  matter  in  a  true  light,  when  he  tells  us  that 
3  Jetus 
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Jefus  only  carried  the  traiifverfe  beam  ;  becaufe  the 
■'long  beam,  or  the  body  of  the  crofs,  was  either  fixed 
in  the  ground  before,  or  made  ready  to  be  fet  up  as  loon 
as  fhe  prifoner  came ;  and  from  hence  he  obferves, 
that  painters  are  very  much  miftaken  in  their  defcrip- 
tion  of  our  Saviour  carrying  the  whole  crofs. 

There  were  feveral  ways  of  crucifying  ;  fometimes 
the  .criminal  was  faftened  with  cords  to  a  tree,  fome- 
times he  was  crucified  with  his  head  downwaids.  This 
way  St  Ptter  chofe  out  of  refpedl  to  his  mailer  Jefus 
Chrill,  not  thinking  himfelf  worthy  to  be  crucified 
like  him  ;  though  the  common  way  of  crucifying  was 
by  faftening  the  criminal  with  nails,  one  through  each 
hand,  and  one  through  both  feet,  or  one  through  each 
of  them  :  for  this  was  not  always  performed  in  the  fame 
manner ;  the  ancients  foaietimes  reprefenting  Jefus 
Chrift.  crAJcified  with  four  nails,  and  fomttimea  with 
three.  The  criminal  was  fixed  to  the  crofs  quite -na- 
ked ;  and  in  all  probability  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
was  not  ufed  with  any  greater  tendernefs  than  others 
upon  whom  this  punifhment  was  inflitted.  The  fol- 
diers  divided  his  cloaths  among  them,  and  caft  lots  for 
his  tunic,  which  is  an  under  garment  worn  over  the 
fiefh  hke  a  Ihirt. 

The  text  of  the  Gofpel  fhiows  clearly,  that  Jefus 
Chrift  was  faftened  to  the  crofs  with  nails  ;  and  the 
Pfalraift  (xxxii.  17.)  had  foretold  long  before,  that 
they  fhould  pierce  his  hands  and  his  feet :  but  there 
are  great  difputes  concerning  the  number  of  thefe  nails. 
The  Greeks  reprefcnt  our  Saviour  as  fattened  to  the 
crofs  vvith  four  nails ;  in  which  particular  Gregory  of 
Tours  agrees  with  them,  one  at  each  hand  and  foot. 
But  feveral  are  of  opinion,  that  our  Saviour's  hands 
and  feet  were  pierced  vvith  three  nails  only,  in%.  one 
at  each  hand,  and  one  through  both  his  feet  ;  and  the 
cuftom  of  the  Latins  is  rather  for  this  lall  opinion  ;  for 
the  generality  of  the  old  crucifixes  made  in  the  Latin 
church  have  only  three  nails.  Nonnus  thinks  that  our 
Saviour's  arms  were  befides  bound  fail  to  the  crofs  with 
chains  ;  and  St  Hilary  fpeaks  of  the  cords  wherewith 
he  was  tied  to  it. 

Sometimes  they  w'ho  were  faftened  upon  the  crofs 
lived  a  good  while  in  that  condition.  St  Andrew  Is 
believed  to  have  continued  three  days  alive  upon  It. 
Eufebius  fpeaks  of  certain  martyrs  in  Eg|/pt  who  were 
kept  upon  the  crofs  till  they  were  ftarved  to  death. 
Pilate  was  amazed  at  Jefus  Chrift'b  dying  fo  foon  ; 
becaufe  naturally  he  muft  have  hved  longer,  if  it  had 
not  been  in  his  power  to  have  laid  down  his  life  and  to 
take  it  up  again.  The  thighs  of  the  two  thieves  who 
were  crucified  together  with  our  Saviour  were  broken 
in  order  to  haftcn  their  death,  that  their  bodies  might 
not  remain  upon  the  crofs  on  the  Sabbatli  day  (John 
xix.  31,  32,  33.),  and  to  comply  with  the  law  of  Mo- 
fes,  which  foibids  the  bodies  to  be  left  there  after 
fun-fet.  But  among  other  nations  they  were  fuff'ered 
to  remain  upon  the  crofs  a  long  time.  Sometimes  they 
were  devoured  alive  by  birds  and  beafls  of  prey.  Guards 
were  appointed  to  obferve  that  none  of  their  friends 
or  relations  Ihould  take  them  down  and  bury  them. 
The  ftory  of  the  Ephefian  matron  and  the  foldler 
who  was  fet  to  guard  the  crofs,  is  very  well  known. 
The  Roman  foldicrs  who  had  crucified  Jefus  Chrift  and 
the  two  thieves  continued  near  the  croffee  till  the  bodies 
were  taken  down  and  buried. 

Croffu  were  ufually,  io  fbriner  timee),  ereded  on 


the  tops  of  hotxfes,  by  which  tenants  pretended  to  claim  Cref;, 
the  privileges  of  the  Templars  Hofpitallers,  to  defend -y— 
themfelves  agalnft  their  rightful  lords.  This  was  con- 
demsed  by  the  ftatute  Wil.  II.  c.  37.  It  was  ufual 
alfo,  in  thofe  days,  to  fet  up  crofles  In  places  where 
the  corpfe  of  any  of  the  nobility  refted  as  It  was  cai-ried 
to  be  buried,  that  a  tranjeuntthus  pro  ejus  ammo  depre- 
cetur.  CrolTes,  &c.  are  forbidden,  to  be  brought 
into  England  by  13  Eliz.  c.  2.  on  pain  of  a  prammiiref 
&c. 

Invention  of  the  Cross,  an  ancient  feaft,  folemnized 
on  the  third  of  May,  In  memory  of  St  Helena's  (the 
mother  of  Conflantlne)  finding  the  true  crofs  of  Chrift 
deep  in  the  ground  on  mount  Calvary  ;  where  flie 
ereited  a  church  for  the  prefervatlon  of  part  of  it:  the 
reft  being  brought  to  Rome  and  repofited  in  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Crofs  of  Jerufalem. 

Theodoret  rr;entions  the  finding  of  three  crofTes ; 
that  of  Jefus  Chr  ift  and  thofe  of  the  two  thieves;  and 
that  they  diitinguiflied  between  them  by  means  of 
a  fick  woman,  who  was  Immediately  healed  by  touch- 
ing the  true  crofs.  The  place  Is  iaid  to  have  been- 
pointed  out  to  her  by  Sc  Q\rirlacus,  then  a  Jew,  after- 
wards converted  and  canonized. 

Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  an  ancient  feaft,  held  on  the 
r4th  of  September,  in  memory  of  this,  that  Heracli- 
tus  reftored  to  mount  Calvary  the  true  crofs  In  642, 
which  had  been  carried  off  14  years  befor-e  by  Coiroea. 
kinjT  of  Perfia,  upon  his  taking  Jerufalem  from  the  em- 
peror Phocas. 

The  adoration  of  the  crofs  appears  to  have  been 
praftifed  In  the  ancient  church  ;  inafinuch  as  the  Hea- 
thens, particularly  Julian,  reproach  the  primitive  Chri- 
ftians  with  It.  And  we  do  not  find  that  their  apolo- 
gifts  dilclaimed  the  charge.  Mornay,  indeed,  aflerted, 
that  this  had  been  done  by  St  Cyrii,  but  could  not 
fupport  his  allegation  at  the  conference  of  Fontainbleau. 
Sc  Helena  Is  faid  to  have  reduced  the  adoration  of  the 
crofs  to  its  juft  principle,  fince  ftie  adored  in  the  wood, 
not  the  wood  Itfelf,  which  had  been  direft  idolatry  and 
Pleathenifir.,  but  him  who  had  been  nailed  to  this 
wood.  With  fuch  modifications  fome  Proteftants  have 
been  induced  to  admit  the  adoration  of  the  crofs.  John 
Hufs  allowed  of  the  phrafe,  provided  It  were  exprefsly 
added,  that  the  ador-ation  was  relative  to  the  perfon  of 
Chrift.  But  however  Roman  Catholics  may  feem  to 
triumph  by  virtue  of  fuch  diftindtlon  and  mitigations, 
it  is  well  known  they  have  no  great  place  In  their  own 
praAice.  Imbert,  the  good  prior  of  Gafcony,  was 
fevertly  profecuted  in  1683  for  telling  the  people,  that 
in  the  ceremony  of  adoring  the  crofs,  praftifed  In  that 
church  on  Good  Friday,  they  were  not  to  adore  the 
wood,  but  Chrift,  who  was  crucified  on  It.  The  cu-  ' 
rate  of  the  pariftr  told  them  the  contrary  :  it  was  the 
wood !  the  wood  !  they  were  to  adore.  Imbert  re- 
plied, it  was  Chrift,  not  the  -wood  :.  for  which  he  was 
cited  before  the  archbiftiop  of  Bourdeaux,  fufpended 
from  his  fun£lIons,  and  even  threatened  with  chains 
and  perpetual  imprifonment.  It  little  avarlcd  him  t<.> 
cite  the  biftiop  of  Meaux's  diftinftlon  ;  it  was  anfwer- 
ed,  that  the  church  allowed  It  not. 

Ckoss-Bearer  (port-croix,  cruciger),  in  the  Romifti 
church,  the  chaplain  of  an  archbiftiop  or  a  prlmatCj 
who  bears  a  crofs  before  him  on  folemn  occafions. 

The  pope  has  the  crofs  borne  before  him  every 
where ;  a  patriarch  any  where  out  of  Rome  j  and  prl- 

matesj- 
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CfoR  mates,  metropolitans,  and  thofe  who  have  a  right  to 
^"""'^r-^  the  pallium,  throughout  their  refpeftivejurifdiftions. 

Gregory  XI.  forbad  all  patriarchs  and  prelates  to 
have  it  borne  in  prefence  of  cardinals.  A  prelate 
bears  a  fingle  crofs,  a  patriarch  a  double  crofs,  and  the 
pope  a  triple  one  on  their  arms. 

CRoss-Bearers  alfo  denote  certain  officers  in  the  in- 
iquifition,  who  make  a  vow  before  the  inquifitors  or 
their  vicars  to  defend  the  Catholic  faith,  though  with 
the  lofs  of  fortune  and  life.  Their  bulinefs  is  to  pro- 
vide the  inqmlitors  with  neceffaries.  They  were  for- 
merly of  great  ufe  ;  but  in  procefs  of  time  fome  of  their 
conftitutions  were  changed,  and  they  were  called  of 
the  penance  of  St  Dominic. 

Peroral  Cross,  is  a  crofs  of  gold  or  filver,  or  other 
precious  materials,  often  enriched  with  diamonds, 
which  the  bifhops,  archbifliops,  &c.  and  regular  ab- 
■beffes,  wear  hanging  from  the  neck. 

Order  of  the  Cross,  or  Craifade,  an  order  of  ladies 
iaftituted  in  1668  by  the  eraprefs  Eleonora  de  Gonza- 
guai  wife  of  the  emperor  Leopold ;  on  occafion  of 
the  miraculous  recovery  of  a  little  golden  crofs,  where- 
in were  inclofed  two  pieces  of  the  true  crofs,  out  of 
the  afhes  of  part  of  the  palace.  It  feems  the  fire  had 
burnt  the  cafe  wherein  it  was  inclofed,  and  melted  the 
cryftal,  yet  the  wood  remained  untouched. 

Maids  of  the  Cross,  a  community  of  young  women 
inftituted  in  1265  at  Roye  in  Picardy,  and  fince  dif- 
perfed  to  Paris  and  other  towns.  They  indruft  young 
perfons  of  their  own  fex.  Some  take  the  three  vows 
of  poverty,  chaftity,  and  obedience  5  others  retain 
their  liberty.  They  are  under  the  direflion  of  a  fupe- 
rior. 

Cross,  in  heraldiy,  is  defined  by  Guillim,  an  ordi- 
nary compofed  of  fourfold  lines  ;  whereof  two  are  per- 
pendicular, and  the  other  two  tranfverfe  ;  for  fo  we 
muft  conceive  of  them,  though  they  be  not  drawn 
throughout,  but  meet  by  coupl-es,  in  four  right  angles, 
near  the  fefipoint  of  the  efcutcheon.    See  Heraldry. 

This  bearing  was  firft  bellowed  on  fuch  as  had  per- 
formed, or  at  leaft  undertaken,  fome  fervice  for  Chrift, 
and  the  Chriilian  profeflion  ;  and  is  held  by  divers  the 
moft  hohourable  charge  in  all  heraldry.  What  brought 
it  into  fuch  frequent  ufe,  was  the  ancient  expeditions 
into  the  HJ)ly  Land  ;  and  the  holy  war  pilgrims,  af- 
ter their  pilgt image,  taking  the  crofs  for  their  cogni* 
zance  ;  and  the  enfign  of  that  war  being  the  crofs.  In 
thofe  wars,  fays  Mackenzy,  the  Scots  carried  St  An- 
drew's crofs;  the  French  a  crofs  argent;  the  Englifh 
a  crofs  or  ;  the  Germans,  fable  ;  the  Italians,  azure  ; 
the  Spanlai-ds,  gules. 

St  George's  Cross,  61'  the  red  crofs,  in  a  field  ar- 
gent, is  now  the  llandard  of  England;  that  faint  being 
the  reputed  patron  of  this  nation. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  croiTes  that  the  variety  is  fo 
great;  the  like  is  found  in  many  other  bearings,  and 
particularly  in  lions,  and  the  parts  of  them ;  whereof* 
Colombiere  gives  us  no  lefs  than  96  varieties.  Leigh 
mentions  but  46  feveral  crofTes  ;  Sylvanus  Morgan, 
26;  Upton,  30;  Johannes  de  Bado  Aureo,  12  ;  and 
fo  others,  whom  it  is  needlefs  to  mention.  Upton 
owns  he  dares  not  prefume  io  afcertain  all  the  various 
croffes  ufed  in  arms,  for  that  they  are  at  prefent  almoft 
innumerable  ;  and  therefore  he  only  takes  notice  of 
fuch  as  he  had  feen  ufed  in  his  own  time. 


Cross,  In  raining,  two  nicks  cut  on  the  fuperficles 
of  the  earth,  thus  -f-,  which  the  miners  mkke  when 
they  take  the  ground  to  dig  for  ore.  This  crofs  gives 
the  miners  three  days  liberty  to  make  and  to  fet  on 
ftones.  As  many  of  thefe  crofies  as  the  miner  makes, 
fo  many  mears  of  ground  he  may  have  in  tht;  vein, 
provided  he  fet  on  Rones  within  three  days  after  ma- 
king his  crofs  or  crofTes.  But  if  he  make  but  one  crofs, 
and  a  ftander'by  makes  the  fecond,  and  a  ftranger 
makes  the  third,  every  one  is  ferved  with  the  next 
mear,  according  as  they  have  firft  or  laft,  fooner  or 
later,  made  their  crofs  or  crofTes  upon  the  ground. 

Cross,  in  coins,  a  name  given  to  the  right  fide  or 
face,  the  other  being  called  the  pi/e  or  reverfe.  It 
has  been  a  common  error,  that  the  reverfe  was  meant 
by  the  crofs;  becaufe  at  this  time,  with  us,  it  is  marked 
with  figures  difpofed  in  that  form  :  but  the  ftamping 
the  head  of  the  prince  in  thefe  kingdoms  on  the  right 
fide  of  the  coin,  was  preceded  by  a  general  cuftom  of 
*^ftriking  on  that  part  the  figure  of  a  crofs  ;  while  the 
other,  called  the  pie,  contained  the  arms,  or  fome 
other  device. 

Cross,  inftead  of  a  fignature  to  a  deed,  &c.  Is  de- 
rived from  the  Saxon  praftice  of  affixing  the  fign  of 
the  crofs,  whether  they  could  write  or  not. 

CRoss-Bar  Shot,  a  ballet  with  an  iron  bar  paffing 
through  it,  and  ftanding  fix  or  eight  inches  out  at 
both  fides.  It  is  ufed  at  fea  for  deftroying  the  enemy's 
rigging- 

Cross-BUI,  in  ornithology.    See  Loxia. 

Cross-BUI,  in  chancery,  is  an  original  bill,  by  which 
the  defendant  prays  relief  againft  the  plalntiit. 

Csoss-Bo-wsi    See  Bows  and  Arghery. 

CROss-grained  Stuff,  in  joinery.  Wood  is  faid  to  be 
crofs- grained,  when  a  bough  or  branch  has  {hot  out  of 
it  ;  for  the  grain  of  the  branch  fhooting  forward,  rung 
athwart  that  of  the  trunk. 

In  wood  well  grown  this  defeft  is  fcarce  perceivable, 
except  in  working ;  but  in  deal-boards  thefe  bougha 
make  knots.  If  the  bough  grew  up  with  the  young 
trunk,  inftead  of  a  knot  is  found  a  curling  in  the  ftufF, 
very  fenfible  under  the  plane. 

CRoss^jfack,  pronounced  cro-jeck,  a  fail  extended  on 
the  lower  yard  of  the  mizen-maft,  which  is  hence  called 
the  crofs-jach  yard.  This  fail,  however,  has  generally 
been  found  of  little  fervice,  and  is  therefore  very  fel- 
dom  ufed. 

CRoss-Plece,  a  rail  of  timber  extended  over  the 
windlafs  of  a  merchant-fhip  from  the  knight-heads  to 
the  belfry.  It  is  ftuck  full  of  wooden  pins,  which  are 
ufed  to  faften  the  running  rigging  as  occafion  requires. 
Sec  Windlass. 

CRoss-Tming,  in  hufbandry,  a  method  of  harrowing 
land,  confifting  in  drawing  the  harrow  up  the  interval  it 
went  down  before,  And  down  that  which  it  was  drawn  up. 

CRoss-Trees,  certain  pieces  of  timber,  fupported  by 
the  cheeks  and  trellle-trees,  at  the  upper  ends  of  the 
lower  mafts,  athwart  which  they  are  laid  to  fuftain 
the  frame  of  the  top. 

CRosS'Tree  Tard,  is  a  yard  ftanding  fquare,  juft  un* 
der  the  mizcn-top,  and  to  it  the  mizen-top  is  fattened 
below.    See  CRoss-jfai:k. 

CROss-Wort,  in  botany.  .  See  ValentiA. 

Ordeal  of  the  Cross,  a  fpecies  of  trial  frequently 
praftifed  in  the  days  of  fuperftition.    See  Ordeal. 
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CROSS,  an  EngHfh  artili,  famous  only  for  copying, 
in  the  reigns  of  Chailes  I.  and  Charles  II.  Of  this  ta- 
lent there  is  a  Itory  current,  more  to  the  credit  of  his 
{kill  than  of  his  probity.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  em- 
ployed by  Charles  I.  to  copy  the  celebrated  Madona 
of  Raphael  in  St  Mark's  church  at  Venice  ;  and  that, 
having  obtained  leave  of  the  ftate  for  that  purpofe,  he 
executed  his  piece  fo  well  as  to  bring  away  the  origi- 
nal and  leave  his  copy  in  the  place  of  it.  The  decep- 
tion was  riot  detedled  until  it  was  too  late  to  recover 
the  lofs  ;  and  this  piece  was  bought  in  Oliver's  time 
by  the  Spanifh  ambaffador  for  his  matter,  who  placed 
it  in  the  Efcurial. 

CROSSEN,  a  handfome  town  of  Silefia  in  Germany, 
and  capital  of  a  principality  of  the  fame  name.  It  is 
fituated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Bobar  and  O- 
der,  in  a  fertile  country  abounding  in  wine  and  fruits. 
There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Oder  which  is  fortified. 
E.  Long.  15.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  5. 

CRO'SSOSTYLUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  tlie 
polyandrla  order  belonging  to  the  monadelphia  clafs 
of  plants.  The  calyx  is  a  quadrangular,  quadrifid,  tur- 
binated perianthium  :  the  corolla  confifts  of  four  el- 
liptical petals  ;  the  ftamina  are  20  filiform  filaments, 
almoll  the  length  of  the  calyx  ;  the  antherae  fmall  and 
roundiih  ;  the  pericarpium  an  hemifpherical,  unilocu- 
lar berry,  with  many  ftriae  on  Its  upper  part;  the  feeds 
numerous  and  roundifh. 

CROTALARIA,  Rattle-wort:  A  genus  of 
the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  3  2d  order,  Pap'tlionacece.  The  legumen  is  turgid, 
inflated,  and  pedicellated  ;  the  filaments  are  coalited 
with  a  fifl'ure  on  the  back.  There  are  1 1  fpecies,  all 
of  them  natives  of  warm  climates.  They  rife  from  18 
inches  to  5  feet  in  height,  and"  are  adorned  with  flowers 
of  a  blue  or  yellow  colour.  The  mofl  remarkable  fpe- 
cies is  the  retufa,  with  fimple  oblong  wedged  leaves.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  and  fome  other  parts 
of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  the  pods 
fmooth,  c-ylindrical,  inflated,  and  placed  horizontally  : 
they  are  filled  with  feeds,  which,  when  dried,  and 
lhaken  by  the  flighteft  wind,  emit  a  rattling  noife  : 
and  this,  by  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
where  the  plant  is  native,  is  attributed  to  the  devil, 
who  is  thought  to  deliver  his  oracles  in  this  whimfical 
manner. 

CROTALO,  an  inftrument  of  military  mufic,  like 
that  defcribed  in  the  next  article.  The  Turks  are 
the  firll,  among  the  moderns,  who  introduced  the 
ufe  of  it  for  their  troops.  It  is  now  common  in  Flan- 
ders and  Florence,  and  other  territories  on  the  conti- 
nent. It  has  only  one  tone;  but  its  effe£l  in  marking 
time  may  be  difl;in,£tly  heard  through  the  noife  of  forty 
drums.  This  is  the  fame  inftrument  with  the  ancient 
cymbalum. 

CROTALUM,  an  ancient  kind  of  caftagnetta,  or 
mufical  inftrument,  found  on  medals,  in  the  hands  of 
the  priefts  of  Cybele.  The  crotalum  difl^ered  from 
the  fiftrum;  though  authors  frequently  confound  the 
two.  It  confifted  of  two  little  bra fs  plates  or  rods, 
which  were  flaaken  in  the  hand,  and  in  ftriking  againll 
each  other  made  a  noife. 

It  was  fometiraes  alfo  made  of  a  reed  fplit  length- 
VoL.  V.  Part  II.  - 
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wife ;  one  part  whereof  they  ftruck  againft  the  other ;  and  Crstalut 

as  this  made  a  noife  fomewhat  like  that  of  a  crane's  bill, 

they  called  that  bird  crotalijlrla,  a  player  on  the  cro-  ,  

tala  :  and  Ariilophanes  calls  a  great  talker  a  crotalum. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  attributes  the  invention  to 
the  Sicilians;  and  forbids  the  ufe  thereof  to  the  Chrif- 
tians,  becaufe  of  the  indecent  motions  and  geftures 
that  accompany  it. 

CROTALUS,  or  Rattle-snake,  in  zoology,  a  Plats 
genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  amphibia  ferpentes ;  CXLIX. 
the  charafters  of  which  are  thefe:  the  belly  is  furnlfli- 
ed  with  fcuta,  and  the  tail  has  both  fcuta  and  fcales  ; 
but  the  principal  charafteriftic  of  this  genus  is  the 
rattle  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  rattles  confift  of 
feveraharticulated  cruftaceous,  or  rather  horny,  bags, 
which  make  a  confiderable  rattling  noife  when  the 
creature  moves,  and  ferves  to  warn  people  of  their  ap- 
proach. There  are  five  fpecies;  and  the  bite  of  every 
one  of  them  is  fo  highly  polfonous,  that  it  generally 
kills  in  a  fliort  time.  Of  thefe  we  have  no  account 
that  can  be  depended  upon,  except  that  given  by  Mr 
Cateftjy  of  the  horridus,  or  American  rattle-fnake. 
This  grows  fometimes  to  the  length  of  8  feet,  and 
weighs  between  8  and  9  pounds.  The  colour  of  the 
head  is  brown  ;  the  eye  red  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  of  a  yellowlfli-brown  colour,  tranfverfely  marked 
with  Irregular  broad  black  llils.  The  rattle  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  compofed  of  feveral  horny,  membra- 
nous, cells,  of  an  undulated  pyramidal  figure.  Thefe 
are  articulated  within  one  another  In  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  point  of  the  firft  cell  reaches  as  far  as  the  ba- 
fis  of  the  protuberant  ring  of  the  third,  and  fo  on  ; 
which  articulation,  being  very  loofe,  gives  liberty  to 
the  parts  of  the  cells  that  are  Inclofed  within  the  out- 
ward rings  to  ftrike  againft  the  fides  of  them,  and  fo 
to  caufe  the  rattling  noife  which  is  heard  when  ihe 
fnake  fliakes  Its  tail.  This  is  the  moft  ina£llve  and 
flow  moving  of  all  the  fnakes,  and  Is  never  the  aggref- 
for  excej)t  in  what  it  preys  upon.  The  above  gentle- 
man is  of  opinion  that  no  remedy  is  yet  difcovered  for 
the  bite  of  this  animal.  He  had  frequently  accefs  to 
fee  Indians  bit  by  It,  and  always  thought  that  thofe 
who  recovered  were  cured  more  through  the  force  of 
nature,  or  by  reafon  of  the  flightntfs  of  the  bite,  than 
by  the  remedies  ufed.  He  tells  us,  that  the  Indians 
know  their  deftlny  the  moment  they  are  bit  ;  and  if 
the  bite  happens  to  be  on  any  of  the  large  veins,  they 
apply  no  remedies,  as  knowing  them  to  be  entirelv 
ufelefs.  He  believes  the  reports  of  the  fafclnating 
power  of  this  ferpent,  though  he  never  had  an  opportu- 
nity  of  feeing  it.  See  the  articles  Poison  and  Serpent. 

CROTALYSTRIiE,  In  antiquity,  a  kind  of  mo- 
rice  dancers,  admitted  to  entertainments,  in  order  to 
divert  the  company  with  their  dancing  and  playing 
on  an  inftrument  called  crotalum,  whence  they  had 
their  name. 

CROTCHET,  in  mufic,  one  of  the  notes  or  cha- 
rafters  of  time,  equal  to  half  a  minim,  and  double  of  a 
quaver. 

^  Crotchets  are  alfo  marks  or  charafters,  ferving  to 
inclofe  a  word  or  fentence  which  Is  diftingulihed  from 
the  reft,  being  generally  In  this  form  [  ]. 

CROTO,  or  Croton,  (anc.  geog.),  a  noble  city 
of  the  Bruttil,  built  by  the  Acheans;  an  hundred  and 
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fifty  ftadia  to  the  north  of  Laciniurii,  and  la  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Metapontum.  It  was  twelve  miles  in 
compafs  before  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy;  but  after 
the  defolation  produced  by  that  war,  fcarce  half  of  it  was 
inhabited.  The  citadel  on  one  fide  hung  over  the  fea, 
on  the  other  towards  the  land.  It  was  naturally  (Irong  • 
from  its  fituation,  but  afterwards  walled  round ;  on 
which  fide  it  was  taken  by  Dionyfius  by  ftratagem,  by 
means  of  the  rocks  behind  it. 

Pythagoras,  after  his  long  peregrinations  in  fearch 
of  knowledge,  fixed  his  refidence  in  this  place,  which 
fome  authors  think  his  native  one,  at  leaft  that  of 
his  parents,  fuppofing  him  to  have  been  born  in  the 
ifle  of  Samos,  and  not  at  fome  town  of  that  name  in 
Italy.  This  incomparable  fage  fpent  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  in  training  up  difciples  to  the  rigid  exercife 
of  fublime  and  moral  virtue,  and  inilrufting  the  Cro- 
tonites  in  the  true  arts  of  government,  fuch  as  alone 
can  infure  happirtefs,  glory,  and  independence. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  philofophy,  the  Croto- 
nites  inured  their  bodies  to  frugality  and  hardfliips, 
and  their  minds  to  felf-denial  and  patriotic  difmtereft- 
ednefs.  Their  virtues  were  the  admiration  of  Greece, 
where  it  was  a  current  proverb,  that  the  laft  of  the 
Crotonites  was  the  firfl  of  the  Greeks.  In  one  Olym- 
piad, feven  of  the  viftors  in  the  games  were  citizens 
of  Croton  ;  and  the  name  of  MIlo  is  almoft  as  famous 
as  that  of  Hercules.  The  vigour  of  the  men  and 
beauty  of  the  women  were  afcribed  to  the  climate, . 
which  was  believed  to  be  endowed  with  qualities  pe- 
culiarly favourable  to  the  human  fyftem.  Their  phy- 
ficians  were  in  high  repute  ;  and  among  thefe,  Alc- 
meon  and  Democides  rendered  themfelves  mtDft  con- 
fpicuous.  Alcmeon  was  the  firft  who  dared  to  ampu- 
tate a  limb,  in  order  to  fave  the  Ufe  of  a  patient ;  and 
alfo  the  firft  writer  who  thought  of  inculcating  moral 
precepts  under  the  amufing  cloak  of  apologues.  This 
invention  is  more  commonly  attributed  to  iEfop,  as 
he  was  remarkably  ingenious  in  this  fpecies  of  compo- 
fition.  Democides  was  famous  for  his  attachment;  to 
his  native  foil.  Though  carefled  and  enriched  by  the 
king  of  Perfia,  whofe  queen  he  had  fnatched  ,from 
the  jaws  of  death,  he  abandoned  wealth  and  honours, 
and  by  ftratagem  efcaped  to  the  humble  comforts  ©f  a 
private  life  at  Croton. — The  Pythagoreans  are  faid  to 
have  difcovered  that  difpofition  of  the  folar  fyftem, 
which,  with  fome  modifications,  has  been  revived  by 
Copernicus,  and  is  [now  univerfally  received,  as  being 
moft  agreeable  to  nature  and  experiment.  Theano, 
the  wife  of  Pythagoras,  and  many  other  women,  emu- 
lated the  virtues  of  their  huft)ands. 

In  thofe  fortunate  days  the  ftate  of  Croton  was  moft 
flouriftiing.  Its  walls  inclofed  a  circumference  of 
12  miles.  Of  all  the  colonies  fent  out  from  Greece, 
this  alone  furnifhed  fnccour  to  the  mother -country 
when  invaded  by  the  Perfians.  By  its  avenging  arms 
the  Sybarites  were  puniftied  for  their  ftiameful  dege- 
neracy ;  but  viftory  proved  fatal  to  the  conquerors, 
for  riches,  and  all  their  pernicious  attendants,  infinua- 
ted  themfelves  into  Croton,  and  foon  contaminated 
the  puilty  of  its  principles.  Indeed,  the  very  confti- 
tution  of  human  nature  militates  againft  any  long  con- 
tinuance in  fuch  rigid  praftices  of  virtue  ;  and  there- 
fO:}<E  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  Crotonites  fell  by  degrees 


into  the  iiTegularities  they  ©nee  abhorred.  Not  long  Ort^n. 
after,  the  Locrians,  who  were  lefs  corrupted,  defeated  ^— v— " 
them  on  the  banks  of  the  Sagra,  and  reduced  the  re- 
public to  diftrefs  and  penury.  This  reftored  the  re- 
maining Crotonites  to  their  priftine  vigour  of  mind, 
and  Enabled  them  to  make  a  brave,  though  unfuccefa- 
ful,  rcfiftance,  when  attacked  by  Dionyfius  of  Syracufe. 
They  fuffered  much  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  and,  by 
repeated  misfortunes,  decreafed  in  ftrength  and  num- 
bers, from  age  to  age,  down  to  that  of  Hannibal, 
when  they  could  not  mufter  20,000  inhabitants.  This 
fmall  population  being  incapable  of  m.anning  the  ex- 
tenfive  works  eredled  in  the  days  of  profperity,  Cro- 
ton was  taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  its  citizens 
tranfported  to  Locri.  The  Romans  fent  a  colony 
hither  200  years  before  Chrlft.  In  the  Gothic  war, 
this  city  rendered  itfelf  confplcuous  by  its  fidelity  to 
Juftinian,  and  Totlla  befieged  it  long  in  vain. 

CROTON,  WILD  RiciNUS  :  A  genus  of  the  adel- 
phia  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
38th  order,  Trkocca.  The  male  calyx  is  cylindrical 
and  quinquedentated,  the  corolla  is  pentapetalous;  the 
ftamina  from  10  to  15.  The  female  calyx  is  poly- 
phyllous  ;  no  corolla ;  three  bifid  ftyles ;  the  capfule 
trilocular;  one  feed.  There  are  21  fpecies;  of  which 
the  moft  remarkable  are,  i.  The  tinftorium,  or  plant 
from  which  the  French  turnfole  is  made.'  This  grows 
naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France :  it  is  an  annual  plant, 
rifing  about  9  inches  high,  with  an  herbaceous  branch- 
ing ftalk,  garniftied  with  irregular  or  rhomboidal  fi- 
gured leaves,  which  are  near  two  inches  long  and  an. 
inch  and  a  quarter  wide  in  their  wideft  part.  Thefe 
ftand  upon  flender  footftalks  near  four  inches. long.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  ftiort  fpikes  from  the  fides  of 
the  ftalks,  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  fpike  is  compofed  of  male  flowers,  having  many 
ftamina  which  coalefce  at  the  bottom  ;  the  lower  part 
hath  female  flowers,  which  have  each  a  roundifh, 
three-cornered,  germen ;  thefe  afterwards  become  a 
roundifli  capfule  with  three  lobes,  having  three  cells, 
each  including  one  roundifli  feed.  This  flowers  in 
July  ;  but  unlefs  the  plants  are  brought  forward  on  a 
hot-bed,  they  do  not  ripen  feeds  in  this  country.  From 
this  plant  is  made  the  turnfole  ufedfor  colouring  wines 
and  jellies.  It  is  made  of  the  juice  which  is  lodged, 
between  the  empalement  and  the  feeds ;  which,  if 
rubbed  on  cloths,  at  firft  appears  of  a  lively  green, 
but  afterwards  changes  to  a  bluifli  purple  colour. 
If  thefe  cloths  are  put  into  water,  and  afterwards 
wiung,  they  will  dye  the  water  to  a  claret  colour. 
The  rags  thus  dyed  are  brought  to  this  country,  and 
fold  in  the  druggifts  ftiops  under  the  name  of  turnfole.. 
2.  The  febifera,  or  tallow-tree,  with  rhomboidal  egg- 
ftiaped  leaves,  pointed,  fmooth  and  very  entire.  It 
is  about  the  height  cf  a  cherry-tree  ;  its  leaves  in. 
form  of  a  heart,  of  a  deep,  ftiining,  red  colour,  and 
its  bark  very  fmooth.  Its  fruit  is  enclofed  in  a 
kind  of  pod,  or  cover,  like  a  chefnut,  and  confifts 
of  three  round  white  grains,  of  the  fize  and  form  of  a 
fmall  nut,  each  having  its  peculiar  capfula,  and  within 
that  a  little  ftoiic.  This  ftone  is  encompafledwith  awhite 
pulp,  which  has  all  the  properties  of  true  tallow,  as  to. 
confiftencCy  colour,  and  even  fmell:  and  accordingly  the 
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Chinefe  make  their  candles  of  it ;  whioh  would  doubtlefs  neft  for  food 
be  as  good  as  thofe  in  Europe,  if  they  knew  how  to  pu- 
rify their  vegetable  tallow  as  well  as  we  do  our  animal 
kind,  and  to  make  their  wicks  as  well.  3.  The  aro- 
maticum,  with  heart-fhaped  ferrated  leaves,  v.nd  an  ar- 
borefcent  ftem.  The  bark  of  this  tree  is  the  fame  as  the 
cafcarilla  and  eleutheria ;  though  thefe  have  been  con- 
fldered  by  fome  as  diftlnft  barks,  and  fold  in  the  (hops 


as  different  produftions.  It  is  a  hot,  acrid,  aromatic 
bitter,  refembling  in  appearance  the  Peruvian  bark, 
but  is  more  bitter  and  pungent,  though  not  fo  rough 
and  aftringent.  It  was  firll  introduced  into  Europe 
about  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  and  feems  firft  to 
have  been  ufed  in  Germany,  where  it  is  ftill  in  very 
high  efteem.  There  it  is  frequently  employed  againll 
common  intermittent  fevers,  in  preference  to  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  as  being  lefs  fubjeft  to  fome  inconveniences, 
which  the  latter  on  account  of  its  great  allringency  is 
apt  to  occafion.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been  employed 
with  great  fuccefs  in  fome  veiy  dangerous  epidemic  fe- 
vers attended  with  petechiae  ;  and  it  is  frequently  em- 
ployed with  advantage  in  flatulent  colics,  internal  he- 
morrhagies,  dyfenteries,  diarrhoeas,  and  funilar  difor- 
dcrs.  In  Britain  it  has  been  ufed  by  fome  pra6lition- 
ers,  particularly  by  the  late  Dr  Keir  of  London,  who 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  by  no  means  employed  fo 
generally  as  it  deferved  to  be.  Its  virtues  are  par- 
tially extracted  by  water,  and  totally  by  reftified  fpi- 
rit,  but  it  is  moft  effeftual  when  given  in  fubftance. 
4.  The  cafcarilla,  defcribed  by  Linnaeus  as  producing 
the  officinal  bark  of  that  name,  is,  according  to  Dr 
f  Medical  Wright  f ,  the  wild  rofemary  fhrub  of  Jamaica,  the 
yournal,  bark  of  which  has  "none  '  of  the  fenlible  qualities  of  the 
vol.  viii.     .jj.yg  cafcarilla  or  eleutheria  above  defcribed. 

CROTONA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  feated  on  the  gulph  of  Taranto,  with  a  bifhop's 
fee  and  a  citadel.    E.  Long.  17.  27.  N.  Lat.  39.  10. 

CROTOPHAGA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  otder  of  picas ;  the  charafters  of 
which  are  :  The  bill  is  thin,  compreffed,  greatly  arch- 
ed, half  oval,  and  cultrated  at  top  ;  the  noftrils  are 
round  ;  the  tongue  flat,  and  pointed  at  the  end  ;  the 
Plate  CLI.  tail  confifls  of  ten  feathers  ;  and  the  toes  are  placed 
two  and  two.  The  moli  remarkable  fpecies  is  the  ani, 
which  is  about  the  fize  of  a  blackbird  :  the  colour  of 
the  whole  bird  is  black,  in  fome  parts  glolTed  with 
purple,  and  about  the  neck  faintly  tinged  with  green 
on  the  margins :  the  bafe  of  the  bill  Is  furniilied  with 
black  briftles,  which  turn  forwards  ;  the  eye-lids 
have  long  hairs  like  eye-lafhes  :  the  tail  Is  fix  inches 
long,  and  much  cuneated  ;  and  the  legs  are  black. 
This  fpecies  is  found  in  Jamaica,  St  Domingo,  and 
other  Iflands  In  the  Weft  Indies  ;  alfo  at  Cayenne  and 
other  parts  of  South  America.  Contrary  to  all  other 
birds,  they  have  the  fingultirlty  of  many  laying  in 
the  fame  nefl:  ;  to  make  which,  they  all  unite  in  con- 
cert, and  after  laying  their  eggs,  iit  on  them  clofe  to 
each  other  in  order  to  hate  -',  them,  each  unanimouf3y 
ftriving  to  do  the  beft  for  the  geneial  good  ;  and  when 
the  young  are  hatched,  the  parents,  without  referve, 
do  the  beft  to  feed  tlie  whole  flock.  Still  a  greater 
fingularlty  occurs,  which  is,  that  as  foon  as  each  fe- 
male lays  her  eggs  flic  covers  them  with  leaves,  doing 
the  fame  thing  whenever  fhe  is  obliged  to  leave  the 
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this  might  be  neceflary  in  a  cold  cli- 
mate ;  but  why  it  fhould  be  wanted  in  a  hot  one  feems 
not  clear,  efpecially  as  it  has  not  been  obferved  in 
other  birds.  It  generally  has  two  broods  in  a  year, 
except  accidents  happen  ;  in  which  cafe  it  has  been 
known  to  make  three  nefts.  The  eggs  are  about  the. 
fize  of  thofe  of  a  pigeon,  of  a  fea- green  colour,  fpot- 
ted  at  the  ends.    Their  food  is  various ;  worms,  in- 
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fefts,  fruits,  and  grain,  according  to  the  feafon.  There 
is  a  variety  called  the  greater  ani,  which  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  jay,  differing  no  otherwife  from  the  former 
but  in  fize.  They  ought,  however,  to  be  confidered 
as  two  diftinfl  fpecies  :  for  they  never  mix  together  ; 
though  each  have  the  fame  manners,  with  this  differ- 
ence only,  that  the  fmaller  frequent  the  open  favannas, 
the  larger  only  the  falt-marfhes  near  the  fea-coalts. 
It  is  faid  that  they  are  eafily  made  tame,  and  will  learn 
to  talk  like  parrots.  The  male  and  female  are  both 
alike.  Both  fpecies  are  eafy  to  be  (hot,  not  being  fo 
wild  as  many  other  birds  ;  but  are  known  to  chatter 
much  on  the  fight  of  a  man,  though  they  do  not  fly 
to  a  great  diftance ;  hence  are  not  well  reliftied  by 
fportfmen,  as,  hke  the  jays  in  England,  they  are  the 
occafion  of  hindering  his  fport  in  refpeft  to  other  game, 
without  making  him  amends  in  their  own  flefh,  which 
is  never  foaght  after  for  food,  being  rank  and  unfavoury. 

CROTOY,  a  town  of  France,  In  Picardy,  and  in 
Ponthleu.    The  fortifications  are  demollflied. 
feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Somme.  E. 
I.  45.  N.  Lat.  50.  15. 

CROUCHED  FRIARS.    See  Croisiers. 

CROUP,  In  medicine.    See  Medicin E-/r?</t\v. 

Croup  of  a  Horfe,  in  the  manege,  the  extremity  of 
the  reins  above  the  hips. 

CROUPADE,  In  the  manege,  a  leap,  in  which  the 
horfe  pulls  up  his  hind  legs,  as  if  he  drew  them  up  to 
his  belly. 

CROUTE,  Sour  Croute,  or  Kroute.  As  this- 
preparation  of  cabbage  has  been  found  of  fovereign 
efficacy  as  a  prefervative  in  long  voyages  from  the  fea- 
fcurvy,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  give  a  concifc 
account  of  the  procefs  for  making  It,  according  to  the 
information  communicated  by  an  ingenious  German 
gentleman. 

The  foundeft  and  moft  folid  cabbages  are  feledled 
for  this  ufe,  and  cut  very  fmall,  commonly  with  an  In- 
ftrument  made  for  this  purpofe,  not  unlike  the  plain 
which  Is  lifed  in  this  country  for  flicing  cucumbers. 
A  knife  is  ufed  when  the  preparation  is  ma^e  with 
greater  nicety.  The  cabbage  thus  minced  is  put  into 
a  barrel  In  layers,  hand  high,  and  over  each  is  ftrewed 
a  handful  of  fait  and  carraway  feeds  ;  in  this  manner 
it  is  rammed  down  with  a  rammer Jiratum  Juper Jlratum^ 
till  the  barrel  be  full ;  when  a  cover  Is  put  over  it  and 
preffed  down  with  a  heavy  weight.  After  ftandirig 
fome  time  in  this  ftate  it  begu.s  to  ferment  ;  and  It  Is 
not  till  the  fermentation  has  entirely  fubfided  that  the 
head  is  fitted  to  it,  and  the  barrel  Is  finally  (hut  up  and 
preftrved  for  ufe.  There  is  not  a  drop  of  vinegar  cm- 
ployed  in  this  preparation.  The  Germans  write  this 
preparation  in  the  following  manner :  Sauer  kraut,  or 
fauer  kohl ;  that  is,  in  their  language,  "  four  herb,  or 
four  cabbage." 

CROUSAZ  (John  Peter  de),  a  learned  phllofopher 
4  C  2  and 
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Crow,    and  mathematician,  was  born  In  1663  :  having  made 
Crowt!,  g^egf  progrefs  In  the  mathematics  and  the  philofophy 
"       of  Des  Cartes,  he  travelled  to  Geneva,  Holland,  and 
France  ;  was  fucceffively  profeffor  in  feveral  univer- 
fities  ;  and  at  length  was  chofen  governor  to  Prince 
Frederic  of  Heffe-Caffel,  nephew  to  the  king  of  Swe- 
den.   He  wrote  many  works ;  the  moft  efteemed  of 
which  are,  i.  His  Logic,  the  bcft  edition  of  which  is 
"that  of  1741,  In  6  vols  8vo.    2.  A  Treatlfe  on  Beauty. 
3.  A  Treatlfe  on  the  Education  of  Children,  2  vols 
i2:no.    4.  Several  Treatifes  on  Philofophlcal  and  Ma- 
thematical Subjedls,  &c.    He  died  at  Laufanne  in 
1748. 

CROW,  in  ornithology.    See  Corvus. 

Crow,  in  mechanics,  a  kind  of  iron  lever,  with  a 
claw  at  one  end  and  a  fharp  point  at  the  other  ;  ufed 
for  heaving  or  purchafing  great  weights. 

Crowds  Bill.,  among  furgeons,  a  kind  of  forceps 
for  drawing  bullets  and  other  foreign  bodies  out  of 
wounds. 

CROjy^s  Feet,  in  the  military  art,  machines  of  iron, 
having  four  points,  each  about  three  -or  four  inches 
long,  fo  made,  that  whatever  way  they  fall  there  is 
ftill  a  point  up  :  they  are  thrown  upon  breaches,  or  In 
pafTes  where  the  enemy's  cavalry  are  to  march,  proving 
very  troubleforne,  by  running  into  the  horfe's  feet  and 
laming  them. 

CRoiv-Foot,  on  fhip-board,  a  complication  of  fmall 
cords  fpreading  out  from  a  long  block,  like  the  fmaller 
parts  which  extend  from  the  back-bone  of  a  herring 
(Plate  CL.).  It  is  ufed  to  fufpend  the  o'zywiwg'j  ;  or 
to  keep  the  top-fails  from  ftriking  violently,  and  fret- 
ting agalnft  the  tops. 

CROiv-Net,  Is  an  Invention  for  catching  wild- fowl 
In  the  winter  feafon,  and  may  be  ufed  In  the  day-time. 
This  net  is  made  of  double  thread,  or  fine  pack- thread  ; 
the  meihes  fliould  be  two  Inches  wide,  the  length  about 
ten  yards,  and  the  depth  three ;  It  mud  be  verged  on 
the  fide  with  good  ftrong  cord,  and  ftretched  out  very 
lliff  on  long  poles  prepared  for  that  purpofe.  When 
you  are  come  to  the  place  where  you  would  fpread 
your  net,  open  It,  and  lay  it  out  at  its  full  length  and 
breadth  ;  then  fallen  the  lower  end  of  the  net  all  along 
the  ground,  fo  as  only  to  move  It  up  and  down  ;  the 
upper  end  of  the  net  muft  (land  extended  on  the  long 
cord  ;  the  further  end  thereof  being  ftaked  firft  to  the 
earth  by  a  ftrong  cord  about  five  yards  diftant  from  the 
net.  Place  this  cord  In  an  even  line  with  the  lower 
edge  of  the  net.  The  other  end  mull  be  at  leaft  25 
yards  diftant  to  reach  Into  fome  natural  or  artificial 
fhelter,  by  the  means  of  which  you  may  lie  concealed 
from  the  fowl,  otherwife  no  good  fuccefs  can  be  ex- 
pefted.  The  net  muft  be  placed  in  fuch  exa<?t  order 
that  It  may  give  way  to  play  on  the  fowl  on  the  leaft 
pull  of  the  cord,  which  muft  be  done  fmartly,  left  the 
fowl  fhould  prove  too  quick  for  you.  This  net  may 
be  ufed  for  pigeons,  crows,  or  other  birds,  on  corn- 
fields newly  fown  ;,  as  alfo  in  ftubble-fields,  provided 
the  ftubblt  conceals  the  net  from  the  birds. 

CROWD,  In  a  general  fenfe,  figuifies  a  number  of 
people  alTembled  in  a  place  fcarce  big  enough  to  hold 
them  all. 

To  Crowd,  In  the  fea-language,  Is  to  carry  an  ex- 
tfftprdinary  force  of  fail  upon  a  (hip,  in  order  to  ac- 


celerate her  courfe  on  fome  Important  occafion  ;  as  in  Crowhnd, 
purfuit  of,  or  flight  from,  an  enemy  ;  ta  efcape  any  Crown.  ^ 
immediate  danp;er,  &c.  * 

C ROWLAND,  a  town  In  LIncolnfliire,  feated  in 
the  fens.  In  a  dirty  foil,  and  had  formerly  an  abbey 
of  very  great  note.  There  is  no  coming  at  It  but  by 
narrow  caufeways,  which  will  not  admit  a  cart.  It 
has  three  ftreets,  feparated  from  each  other  by  water- 
courfes,  whofe  banks  are  fu-pported  by  piles,  and  fet 
with  willow  trees.  Their  chief  trade  is  in  fifli  and 
fowl,  which  are  In  great  plenty  in  the  adjacent  pools 
and  marflies.    W.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  52.  40. 

CROWN,  an  ornament  worn  on  the  head  by  kings, 
fovereign  princes,  and  noblemen,  as  a  mark  of  their 
dignity. 

In  fcripture  there  Is  frequent  mention  of  crowns, 
and  the  ufe  of  them  feems  to  have  been  very  common 
among  the  Hebrews.  The  high  prieft  wore  a  crown,  . 
which  was  a  fillet  of  gold  placed  upon  the  forehead, 
and  tied  with  a  ribbon  of  hyacinth  colour,  or  azure 
blue.  It  feems  alfo  as  If  private  priefts,  and  even 
common  Ifraelites,  wore  alfo  a  fort  of  crown,  fince 
God  commands  Ezekiel  not  to  take  off^  his  crown,  nor 
afTume  the  marks  of  one  in  mourning.  This  crown 
was  no  more  than  a  ribbon  or  fillet,  with  which  the 
Jews  and  feveral  people  In  the  eaft  girt  their  heads. 
And  Indeed  the  firft  crowns  were  no  more  than  a  ban- 
delet drawn  round  the  head,  and  tied  behind,  as  we 
ftill  fee  it  reprefented  on  medals  round  the  heads  of 
Jupiter,  the  Ptolemies,  and  kings  of  Syria.  After- 
wards th^y.  confifted  of  two  bandelets  ;  by  degrees 
they  took  branches  of  trees  of  divers  kinds  ;  at  length 
they  added  flowers,  infomuch  that  Claudius  Saturni- 
nus  fays,  there  was  not  any  plant  whereof  crowns  had 
not  been  made.  The  woods  and  groves  were  fearched 
to  find  different  crowns  for  the  feveral  deities  ;  and  they 
were  ufed  not  only  on  the  ftatues  and  images  of  the 
gods,  by  the  priefts  in  facrlficing,  and  by  kings  and 
emperors,  but  alfo  on  altars,  temples,  doors  of  houfee> 
facred  veflels,  vidtims,  {hips,  &c. 

The  Roinan  emperors  had  four  kinds  of  crowns,- 
ftill  feen  on  medals,  viz.  a  crown  of  laurel,  a  radial 
or  radiating  crown,  a  crown  adorned  with  pearls  and 
precious  ftones,  and  the  fourth  a  kind  of  bonnet  or 
cap,  fomething  like 'the  mortier. 

The  Romans  had  alfo  various  kinds  of  crowns,, 
which  they  diftributed  as  rewards  of  military  atchieve- 
ments ;  as,  i.  The  oval  crown,  made  of  myrtle,  and 
beftowed  upon  generak,  who  were  intitled  to  the  ho- 
nours of  the  lefler  triumph,  called  ovation.  2.  The 
naval  or  roftral  crown,  compofed  of  a  circle  of  gold, 
with  ornaments  reprefenting  beaks  of  fhips,  and  given 
to  the  captain  who  firft  grappled,  or  the  foldier  who 
firft  boarded,  an  enemy's  fliip.  3.  The  crown  called 
in  Latin  •vallaris,  or  cajlrenftsy  a  circle  of  gold  raifed 
with  jewels  or  palifades  ;  the  reward  of  him  who  firft 
forced  the  enemy's  entrenchments.  4.  The  mural 
crown,  a  circle  of  gi»ld  itidented  and  embattled  ;  givea 
to  him  who  firft  mounted  the  wall  of  a  befieged  place, , 
and  there  lodged  a  ftandard.  5.  The  civic  crown, 
made  of  the  branch  of  a  green  oak,  and  given  him . 
who  had  faved  the  life  of  a  citizen.  6.  The  triumr 
phal  crown,  confifting  at  firft  of  wreaths  of  laurel, 
but  afterwards  made  of  goldj  proper  to  fuch  generals 
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CT«wn,    as  had  the  honour  of  a  trmmph.    7.  The  crown  call-  gain  fome  hill  or  advantageous  poft,  and  cover  the 

'  V  '  ed  olfidional'ts,  or  graminea,  made  of  grafs  growing  on  other  works  of  the  place.    The  crown-work  confifts 

the  place  ;  the  reward  of  a  general  who  had  delivered  of  two  demi-baftions  at  the  extremes,  and  an  entire 

8.  The  radial  crown. 


a  Roman  army  from  a  fiege 
given  to  princes  at  their  tranflation  among  the  gods. 
We  meet  alfo  with  the  corona  aurea,  often  beftowed 
on  foldiers,  without  any  other  additional  term;  ath- 
letic crowns,  and  crowns  of  laurel,  deftined  to  crown 
viftims  at  the  public  games,  poets,  orators,  &c.  All 
thefe  crowns  were  marks  of  nobility  to  the  wearers  ; 
and  upon  competitions  with  rivals  for  rank  and  digni- 
ties, often  determined  the  preference  in  their  favour, 
See  Plate  CL.  For  an  account  of  modern  crowns, 
fee  Heraldry. 

Crown  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  poffcffions  ^ivd 
dignity  of  a  king.  The  crown  of  England,  according 
to  Sir  William  Blackftone,  is,  by  common  law  and 
conftitutional  cuftom,  hereditary  ;  and  this  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to^  itfelf :  but  the  right'  of  inheritance  may 
from  time  to  time  be  changed  or  limited  by  a£l  of  par- 
liament, under  which  limitations  the  crown  ftill  con- 
tinues hereditary.  See  Succession. 
Pleas  of  the  Crown.  See  Pleas. 
Crown,  in  commerce,  is  a  general  name  for  coins, 


baftion  in  the  middle,  with  curtains. 

GROWNE  (John),  a  celebrated  dramatic  writer, 
born  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  his  father  was  a  minifter. 
Bcint(  impatient  of  the  gloomy  reftraint  of  that  coun- 
try, he  came  to  England,  where  he  was  reduced  to 
enter  into  the  fervice  of  an  old  lady  ;  of  which  he 
was  foon  as  weary  as  he  had  been  of  America.  He 
then  had  reoourfe  to  his  pen,  which  quickly  procured 
him  favour  at  court  ;  but  this  kind  of  fubfiftence  pro- 
ving precarious,  he  ventured  to  fo^cit  Charles  II.  for 
fome  eftablifliment.  Charles  promifed  to'  provide  for 
him,  but  infilled  firft  on  having  another  coiaedy  ;  and 
fuggefted  to  him  the  plan  of  a  Spanifh  play,  froru 
which  Crowne  produced  the  comedy  of  Sir  Courily 
Nice  :  but  the  fudJen  death  of  the  king  on  the  lall 
day  of  the  rehearfal,  plunged  him  at  once  from  his 
pleafing  expeftations  into  difappointment  and  diftrefs, 
and  left  him  no  refource  but  his  wits.  He  died  fome 
time  about  the  year  1703  ;-and  left  behind  him  17  tra- 
gedies and  comedies,  fome  of  which  are  afted  with 
great  fuccefs.    His  chief  excellency  lay  in  comedy  ; 


both  foreign  and  domeftic,  of  or  near  the  value  of  five    yet  his  tragedies  are  far  from  _  being  contemptible. 


fliillingii  Sterling.  In  its  limited  fenfe,  crown  is  only 
applicable  to  that  popular  Englifh  coin  which  bears  the 
name,  and  which  is  equivalent  to  fixty  Englifh  pence  or 
five  fhillings, or  to  fix  livres  French  money..  But,  in  its 
extenfive  fenfe,  it  takes  in  feveral  others  ;  as  the  French 
ecu,  which  we  call  the  French  crown,  ftruck  in  1641 
for  fixty  fols,  or  three  livres  ;  alfo  the  patagon,  dollar, 
ducatoon,  rixdollar,  and  piaftre  or  piece  of  eight. 

Crown,  in  an  ecclefiailical  fenfe,  is  ufed  for  the 
clerical  tonfure  ;  which  is  the  mark  or  character  of  the 
Romifli  ecclefiaftics.  This  is  a  little  circle  of  hair 
fhaved  off  from  the  crown  of  the  head  ;  more  or  lefs 
broad,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  orders  received  : 
That  of  a  mere  clerk  is  the  fmallefl ;.  that  of  priefts 
and  monks  the  largeft.  The  clerical  crown  was  an- 
ciently a  round  lift  of  hair,  fhaved  off  around  the  head. 


His  plots  are  for  the  moft  part  his  own  invention  ;  his 
characters  are  in  general  flrongly  coloured  and  highly 
finifhed  ;  and  his  dialogue  lively  and  fpirited,  attentive- 
ly diverfified,  and  well  adapted  to  the  feveral  fpeakers. 
So  that  on  the  whole  he  may  affuredly  be  allowed  to 
fland  at  leaft  in  the  third  rank  of  our  dramatic  writers. 

CROWNING,  in  architefture,  is  underflood,  in 
the  general,  of  any  thing  that  terminates  or  finifhes 
a  member  or  decoration.  Thus,  a  corniche,  a  pedi- 
ment, &c.  are  called  crownings.  Thus  alfo  the  abacus, 
is  faid  to  crown  the  capital  ;  and  thus  any  member  or 
moulding  is  faid  to  be  crowned  when  it  has  a  fillet  over 
it  ;  and  a  niche  is  crowned  when  it  .  is  covered  with  a 
capital. 

Crowning,  in  fea-language,  denotes  the  finifhlng-. 
part  of  a  knot  made  at  the  end  of  a  rope.    It  is  per- 


reprefenting  a  real  crown  :  this  is  eafily  obfervable  in  formed  by  interweaving  the  ends  of  the  different  flrands 

ftveral  ancient  ftatues,  &c.    The  religious  of  St  Do-  artfully  amongft  each  other,  fo  as  that  they  may  not 

minic  and  St  Francis  ftill  retain  it.  become  loofened  or  untwifled.    The)  are  ufeful  in  all 

Crown,  among  jewellers,,  the  upper  work  of  the  kinds  of  ftoppers. 

rofe  diamond,  which  all  centres  in  the  point  at  the  top,  CROWTH,  or  Cruth.    See  Cruth. 

and  is  bounded  by  the  horizontal  ribs..  CROXAL  (Samuel),  an  ingenious  Englifh  divine, 

CRorvN-Office,  an  oflice  belonging  to   the   king's  who  in  his  youth  wrote  the  celebrated  poem  intitled 

bench  court,  of  which  the  king's  coroner  or  attorney  The  Fair  Circajftan.    He  had  the  livings  of  Hampton 


16  commonly  mafler.  In  this  oflice,  the  attorney-ge- 
neral and  elerk  of  the  crown  feverally  exhibit  infor- 
mations for  crimes  and  mifdemeanours  at  common 
law,  as  in:  the  cafe  of  batteries,  confpiracies,  libelling, 
&c.  on  which  the  offender  is  liable  to  pay  a  fine  to 
the  king, 

CRowN-Glafs-,  denotes  the  finefl  fort,  of  window- 
glafs.    See  Glass. 

CROJrN  Seals,  in  farriery.    See  there,  §  xxxvi.  2. 

CROivN-lVheel  of  a  Watch,  the  upper  wheel  next  the 
balance,  which  by  its  motion  drives  the  balance,  and 
in  royal  pendulums  is  called  the  f-wtng-ivheel. 

Crown  Imperial,  in  botany.    See  Fritillaria. 

QROWN-Work,  in  fortification,  is  an  out-work  run- 
aing  into  the  field  ;  defigned  to  keep  off  the  enemy, 


n  Middlefex  ;  and  the  united  parifhes  of  St  Mary  So- 
merfet,  and  St  Mary  Mounthaw,  in  London  ;  both 
which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1751.  He  publifhed 
many  other  poems  and  tranflations,  with  an  entire 
Englifh  edition  of  Efop's  Fables.  In  confequence  of 
his  attachment  to  Whig  principleSj  he  enjoyed  fome 
other  preferments,  and  was  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
George  II. 

CROYDON,  a  town  in  Surry  in  England.  Its 
fituation  is  low,  near  the  fpring-head  of  the  river 
Wandel,  and  it  is  in  a  manner  furrounded  with  hills. 
It  is  pretty  large,  and  is  chiefly  noted  for  being  the 
feat  of  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  It  has  a  large 
handfome  church,  an  hofpital,  and  a  free  fchool.  W. 
Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat.  51.  22. 
c  CRUCIAB 
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CRUCIAL  INCISION,  In  furgcry,  an  incifioa  made 
in  the  form  of  a  crofs. 

CRUCIANELLA,  petty  madder  :  A  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs 
of  plants ;  and  in  ihe  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  47th  order,  Stellalcz.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous 
and  funnel-fliaped,  with  the  tube  filiform  and  the  limb 
tiiiguiculated,  or  having  an  inflexed  fegment  on  the 
top  of  each  fegment  ;  the  calyx  isdiphyilous,  and  there 
are  two  linear  feeds.  There  are  five  fpecies,  natives 
of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  ;  but  none  of  them 
poifefled  of  any  remarkable  quality. 

CRUCIBLE,  fi,  chemical  veffel  made  of  earth,  and 
fo  tempered  and  backed  as  to  endure  the  greateft  fire. 
They  are  ufed  to  melt  metals,  and  to  flux  minerals, 
ores,  &c.    See  Chemistry-/«^i?.ic. 

CRUCIFIX,  a  crofi  upon  which  the  body  of  Chrift 
is  faftened  in  effigy,  ufed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
excite  in  their  minds  a  ftrong  idea  of  our  Saviour's 
paffion. 

They  efteem  it  an  effential  circumftance  of  the  reli- 
gious worftiip  performed  at  the  altar;  and  on  Good 
Friday  they  perform  the  ceremony  of  adoring  it,  which 
is  done  in  thefe  words,  0  crux  ave,  /pes  unka  ;  *'  Hail, 
thou  crofs,  our  only  hope."  The  officiating  prieft  un- 
covers the  crucifix,  elevates  it  with  both  his  hands, 
and  fays,  Ecce  lignmi  cruets  ;  "  Behold  the  wood  of 
the  crofs."  The  people  anfwer,  in  quo  falus  mundi  pe- 
pend'tt ;  *'  on  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  fuffered 
death."  Then  the  whole  congregation  bow  with  great 
reverence,  and  devoutly  kifs  the  holy  wood. 

CRUCIFIXION,  a  captital  punifhment  by  nailing 
the  criminal  to  a  crofs.    See  Cross. 

CRUCIFORM,  in  general,  fomething  difpofed 
crofs-ways  ;  but  more  efpecially  ufed  by  botanifts,  for 
flowers  confining  of  four  petals  difpofed  in  the  form  of 
a  crofs. 

CRUCITA,  in  botany  ,  a  genus  of  the  digynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants,  and 
in  the  natiu'al  method  ranking  with  thofe  the  order 
of  which  is  doubtful.  The  interior  calyx  is  tetra- 
phyllous,  the  exterior  calyx  triphyllous ;  there  is  no 
corolla,  and  only  one  feed. 

CRUDE,  an  epithet  given  to  fomething  that  has 
not  paffed  the  fire  or  had  a  proper  degree  of  coc- 
tion. 

CRUDITY,  among  phyficians,  is  applied  to  undi- 
gelted  fubftances  in  the  ftomach  ;  to  humours  in  the 
body  which  are  unconcofted,  and  not  prepared  for  ex- 
pulfion  ;  and  to  the  excrements. 

CRUISE, from  the  Germen  i/'tt//},"acrofs,"fignifies 
to  crofs  to  and  fro,  to  fail  up  and  down  within  a  cer- 
tain fpace  of  the  fea,  called  the  cruijmg  latitude,  in 
queft  of  velTels,  or  fleets  of  an  enemy,  &c. 

CRUISERS,  in  the  navy,  are  fmall  men  of  war 
made  ufe  of  to  and  fro  in  the  channel,  and  clfewhere, 
to  fecure  our  merchant  fliips  and  veflels  from  the  ene- 
my's fmall  frigates  and  privateers.  They  are  gene- 
rally fuch  as  fail  v.  ;li,  and  are  commonly  well  man- 
ned: and  indeed  the  fafety  of  the  trade  in  the  chan- 
nel, and  up  and  down  the  foundings,  and  other  places, 
abfolutely  requires  the  conftant  keeping  out  fuch  fiiips 
at  fea. 

'CRUMENTATA,  among  zoologills,  animals  fur- 


nifhed  with  a  pouch  or  bag,  wherein  to  receive  their 
young  in  time  of  danger;  as  the  opolTum.  SeeDi- 

DELPHIS. 

CRUOR,  fometimes  fignifies  the  blood  in  general ; 
fometimes  only  the  venous  blood  ;  and  fometimes  ex- 
travafated  or  coagulated  blood  ;  but  is  moft  frequent- 
ly ufed  for  the  red  globules  of  the  blood,  in  contradi- 
ilinftion  to  the  limpid  or  ferous  part. 

CRUPPER,  in  the  manege,  the  buttocks  of  a  horfe, 
the  rump  ;  alfo  a  thong  of  leather  put  under  a  horfe's 
tail,  and  drawn  up  by  thongs  to  the  buckle  behind  the 
faddle,  fo  as  to  keep  him  from  catting  the  faddle  foi-- 
wards  on  his  neck. 

CRURiEUS,  or  Crureus,  Mujculus,  in  anatomy, 
a  flefhy  mafs,  covering  almofl:  all  the  forefide  of  the 
OS  femoris,  between  the  two  vafl:i,  which  likewife  cover 
the  edges  of  this  mufcle  on  each  fide.  See  Anatomy, 
Talk  of  the  Mujcks. 

CRURAL,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  given  to  the  ar- 
tery which  conveys  the  blood  to  the  crura  or  legs,  and 
to  the  vein  by  which  this  blood  returns  towards  the 
heart.    See  Anatomy,  p.  751. 

CRUS,  in  anatomy,  all  that  part  of  the  body  con- 
tained between  the  buttocks  and  the  toes. 

CRUSADO,in  commerce,  a  Portuguefe  coin,ftruck 
under  Alphonfus  V.  about  the  year  1457,  at  the  time 
when  pope  Calixtus  fent  thither  the  bull  for  a  croifade 
againft  the  infidels.  This  coin  has  a  crofs  on  one  fide 
and  the  arms  of  Portugal  on  the  other. 

CRUSCA,  an  Italian  term  fignlfying  ^r^z«,  is  in  ufe 
amongft  us  to  denote  that  celebrated  academy  called 
della  Crufca,  eftabliflied  at  Florence  for  purifying  and  • 
perfecting  the  Tufcan  language.  See  Academy, 
n°n.  The  academy  took  its  name  from  its  office, 
and  the  end  propofed  by  it ;  which  is,  to  refine  the 
language,  and  as  it  were  to  feparate  the  bran  from 
it.  Accordingly,  its  device  is  a  fieve  ;  and  its  motto, 
//  pin  bel  jior  ne  cogUe ;  that  is,  "  It  gathers  the  fi- 
neft  flour  thereof."  In  the  hall  or  apartment  where 
the  academy  meets,  M.  Moneonis  informs  us,  that  eve- 
ry thing  bears  an  allufion  to  the  name  and  device :  the 
feats  are  in  form  of  a  baker's  bafket  ;  their  backs  like 
a  fhovcl  for  moving  of  corn  ;  the  cufliions  of  grey  fat- 
tin,  in  form  of  facks  or  wallets  ;  and  the  branches 
where  the  lights  are  placed  refembhng  facks.  The 
vocabulary  Dilla  Criifca  is  an  excellent  Italian  diftiori- 
ary,  compofed  by  this  academy. 

CRUSTA  LACTEA,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with 

ACHOR. 

CRUSTACEOUS  fish,  in  natural  hiftory,  are 
thofe  covered  with  ihells,  confitting  of  feveral  piuces  or 
fcales  ;  as  thofe  of  crabs,  lobfl:ers,  &c. 

Thefe  are  u-fualiy  fofter  than  the  fhells  of  the  tefta- 
ceous  kind,  which  confitt  of  a  fingle  piece,  and  gene- 
rally much  thicker  and  fl:ronger  than  the  former;  fuch 
as  thofe  of  the  oyfler,  fcallop,  cockle,  Hie. 

Dr  Woodward  obferves,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory,  that 
of  all  the  flieHs  found  in  beds  of  all  the  different  mat- 
ters dug  out  of  the  earth,  there  are  fcarce  any  of  the 
cruftaceous  kind  :  the  reafon  he  gives  for  it  is,  that 
thefe  being  much  lighter  than  the  reft,  muft  have 
floated  on  the  furface  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  when 
all  the  ftrata  were  formed:  and  there  have  corrupted 
and  perifhed. 

CRUTH, 
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Cnith       CRUTH,  or  Growth,  a 

tl  mcnt  formerly  in  ufe  among  the  commem  people  in 
Cryi>ta.  "Wales.  It  is  of  the  fadicinal  kind,  fomewhat  refem- 
'  blirig  a  violin,  7  2  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  an 

half  in  thicknefs.  It  has  fix  firings  fupported  by  a 
bridge,  and  is  played  on  with  a  bow :  the  bridge  dif- 
fers from  that  of  a  violin,  in  that  it  is  fiat  and  not 
convex  on  the  top  ;  a  circum.ftance  from  which  it  is 
to  be  inferred,  that  the  firings  arc  to  be  ftruck  at  the 
fame  time,  fo  as  to  afford  a  fuccelfion  of  concords. 
The  bridge  is  not  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  fides 


of  the  iiiftniment,  but  in  an  oblique  direftion  ;  and, 
which  is  further  to  be  remarked,  one  of  the  feet  of 
the  bridge  goes  through  one  of  the  found-holes, 
which  are  circular,  and  refts  on  the  infide  of  the  back ; 
the  other  foot,  which  is  proportionably  fhorter,  refting 
on  the  belly  before  the  other  found-hole.  Of  the  firings, 
the  four  firfl  are  cpndufled  from  the  bridge  down  the 
fiiiger-boaid,  as  in  a  common,  violin  ;  but  the  fifth 
andfixth,  which  are  about  an  indfi  longer  than  the 
others,  leave  the  fraall  end  of  the  neck  about  an  inch 
to  the  right.  The  whole  fix  are  wound  up  either  by 
wooden  pegs  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T,  or  by  iron 
pins,  which  are  turned  with  a  wrefl  like  thofe  of  a 
harp  or  fpinet.  Of  the  tuning,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  fifth  and  fixth  firings  are  the  unlfon  and  oc- 
tave of  G  ;  the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  fame  of  C  ;  and 
the  fecond  and  firft,  the  fame  of  D;  fo  that  the  fecond 
pair  of  firings  are  a  fourth,  and  the  third  a  fifth,  to  the 
firft.    See  Plate  CL.  ^ 

Concerning  the  antiquity  of  this  inflrument,  there 
is  but  little  written  evidence  to  carry  it  further  back 
than  the  time  of  Leland  ;  neverthelefs  the  opinion  of 
its  high  antiquity  is  fo  flrong  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  where  it'  was  ufed,  as  to  afford  a  probable 
ground  of  conjefture,  that  the  cruth  might  be  the  pro- 
totype of  the  whole  fidicinal  fpecies  of  mufical  inflru- 
ments.  Another  evidence  of  its  Antiquity,  but  which 
tends  alfo  to  prove  that  it  was  not  peculiar  to  Wales, 
arifes  from  a  difcovery  lately  made  and  communica- 
ted to  the  fociety  of  antiquarians,  refpeftingthe  abbey- 
church  of  Mclrofe  in  Scotland,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
built  about  the  time  of  Edward  II.  It  feems  that  a- 
mong  the  outfide  ornamtnts  of  that  church  there  is 
the  reprefentation  of  a  cruth,  very  little  different  from 
the  defcription  above  given.  The  inflrument  is  now 
difufed,  in  fo  much  that  Sir  John  Hawkins,  from  whom 
we  cxtraQ,  tells  us,  that  there  is  but  one  perfon  in 
the  whole  principality  of  North  Wales  that  can  play 
upon  it  ;  and  as  he  vrdi  at  that  time  near  60  years  of 
age,  tlie  fucceffion  of  performers  is  probably  near  an 
€nd. 

CRUX,  or  St  Croix,  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands, 
fituated  about  60  miles  fouth-eafl  of  Porto- Rico,  and 
fubjeft  to  Denir.ark.  From  being  a  perfefl  defart,  it 
has  begun  to  tlourifh  exceedingly,  being  made  a  free 
port,  and  receiving  great  encouragement  from  govern- 
ment.   W.  Jjong.  64.  o.  N.  Lat.  17.  30. 

CRYMODES,  among  phyficians,  a  kind  of  fever 
attended  with  a  fliivering  cold,  and  inflammation  of  the 
internal  parts  of  the  body. 

CRYPTA,  a  fubterraneous  cell  or  vault,  efpecially 
-under  a  church,  for  the  interment  of  particular  famihes 
or  pcrfons.  S.  Ciampini,  defcribing  the  outfide  of 
the  Vatican,.fpeaks  of  the  cryfta:  of  ot  Andrew,  St  Paul, 
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kind  of  mufical  inflru-   &c.  The  word  is  formed  of  a^Wo, "  I  hide;" 

whence  tpus^rw,  crypto. 

Vitruvius  ufes  t  he  word  crypta  for  a  part  of  a  build- 
ing, anfwering  nea  rly  to  our  cellar ;  Juvenal  for  a  cloaca. 
Hence  crypto-portiicus,  a  fubterraneous  place  arched  or 
vaulted  ;  ufed  as  an  under- work  or  paffage  in  old  walls. 
The  fame  is  alfo  uifed  for  the  decoration  at  the  entry 
of  a  grotto. 

Crypta  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  of  our  ancient  writers 
for  a  chapel  or  oratory  under-ground. 

Cryptje,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  by  Ruyfch  to 
glands  fituated  on  the  back  of  the  tongue,  and  to  glands 
of  the  inteflines. 

CRYPTOGAMIA,  (from  x^v^t®-.  occultus,  "  con- 
cealed,"  and  yafi<^^  nupUa,  *'  nuptials"),  the  24th 
clafs  in  the  .Linna^an  lyflem,  comprehending  thofe 
plants  whofe  fru£l£fication  is  concealed,  either  through 
minutenefs,  or  within  the  fruit.  Sec  Botany,  the 
Scheme  and  Explanation,  Vol.  III.  p.  430. 

CRYPTOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  writing  in  cipher, 
or  with  fympathetic  ink.    See  Cipher  and  Ink. 

CRYSTAL,  a  fpecies  of  flones  of  the  quartz  kind, 
belonging  to  the  filiceous  clafs.  It  always  appears, 
when  there  has  been  no  interruption  to  its  cryflalliza- 
tion,  in  hexagonal  prifms  pointed  at  both  ends.  It  is- 
found  of  different  kinds  and  colours.  I.  Opaque  or 
femitranfparent,  and  white  or  of  a  milk  colour.  2. 
Opaque  and  red,  or  of  a  cornelian  colour,  from  Oranr 
in  Barbary.  3.  Opaque  and  black,  from  the  fame 
place.  4.  Clear.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  thefe  kinds 
of  cryflals  is  from  2650  to  2700.  ProfefTor  Bergman 
extrafled  from  them  about  fix  paits  of  argilla  and  one 
of  calcareous  earth  per  hundred  weight ;  but  Mr  Ger- 
hard found  fome  fo  pure  as  to  contain  neither, 
5.  Clear  and  blackifh  brown,  the  fmoky  topaz,  or  ranch 
topa%  of  the  Germans.  It  is  foimd  at  Egan  in  Nor- 
way, and  at  Lovifa  in  Finland.  Thefe  cryflals  arc 
faid  to  become  clear  by  boiling  them  in  tallow.  6.  Clear 
and  yellow  ;  found  in  Bohemia,  and  fold  inflead  of 
topazes.  7.  Clear  and  violet-coloured  ;  the  amethyfl, 
from  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Dannemore  in  Upland. 
The  mofl  tranfparent  of  thefe  are  called  falfe  diamonds.,- 
Briflol,  Kerry  flones,  Alengon  diamonds,  &c.  8.  Co- 
lourlefs  rock  cryftal,  properly  fo  called,  found  in  Bo- 
hemia, the  province  of  Jemtland,  and  many  other 
places.  9.  Pyramidal  cryflal  with  one  or  two  points. 
Thefe  have  no  prifmatic  fliape,  but  either  fland  upon 
a  bafe  in  cavities  of  quartz-veins,  have  Only  a  finglc 
pyramid,  and  are  of  various  colours  ;  or  they  lie  in  a 
clayey  earth,  -and  have  both  pyramids,  but  no  prifm. 
They  are  found  at  Blackenburg  upon  the  Hartz,  and 
at  Morferofh  in  the  Silverland  in  Tranfylvania. 

The  coloured  tranfparent  cryflals  derive  their  tinge 
from  an  exceedingly  fmall  portion  of  metallic  calce^^j, 
bat  lofe  them  entirely  when  flrongly  heated.  They 
are  called  falfe  gems  ;  w'a.  the  red  from  Oran  in  Bar- 
bar)',  falfe  rubies  ;  the  yellow  from  Saxony,  falfe  to- 
pazes ;  the  green  from  Dauphiny,  very  rare,  falfe 
emeralds  or  prafes ;  \he  violet  from  Vil  in  Catalonia, 
falfe  amethyfls ;  the  blue  from  Puy  in  Valay  in  France, 


Cry  pi  a- 
II 

Cryaal. 


fiiife  fapphires.  There  are  likevviie  opal  or  rainbow 
cryflals,  the  various  colours  of  which  are  thrown  out 
in  zones  acrofs  the  furface.  They  make  a  very  fine 
appearance,  though  they  never  fiiine  like  the  oriental- 
opal. 
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Cryftal.  M.  Foiircroy  makes  a  remarkably  difference  between 
'"-'v—^  tlie  cryrtals  and  quartz,  by  affirming  that  the  former 
are  unalterable  in  the  fire,  in  which  they  neither  lofe 
their  hardnefs,  tranfparency,  nor  colour,  while  the 
quartz  lofes  the  fame  qualities,  and  is  reduced  by  it  to 
a  white  and  opaque  earth.  He  clafies  the  rock-cry- 
-ftals, 

I.  According  to  their  form,  viz.  i.  Infulated  hexa- 
(gonal  cryllals  ending  in  pyramids  of  fix  faces,  which 
have  a  double  refraftion,  or  Ihow  two  Images  of  the 
-fame  obje^  when  looked  through.  2.  Hexagonal 
.clryfl:als  united,  having  one  or  two  points.  3.  Te- 
traedral,  dodecaedral,  flatted  cryflals ;  and  which, 
though  hexagonal,  have  neverthelefs  their  planes  irre- 
gular. 4.  Cryftals  in  large  maffes,  from  the  illand  of 
Madagafcar,  which  have  a  fimple  refraftion. 

II.  With  regard  to  their  colour,  as  being  either 
•  diaphanous,  reddifh,  fmoky,  or  blackifl;. 

III.  With  regard  to  accidental  chariges,  fome  are 
hollow  ;  fome  contain  water  within  one  or  more  cavi- 
ties ;  fome  are  cafed  one  within  the  other ;  fome  are 
•of  a  round  form,  as  the  pebbles  of  the  Rhine  ;  fome 

have  a  cruft  of  metallic  calces  or  of  a  pyrites;  fome 
are  found  cryftallized  in  the  infide  of  a  cavity  ;  while 
.fome  feem  to  contain  amianthus  orafbeftus;  and  others 
contain  fliirls.  The  fame  author  reckons  among  cry- 
ftals the  oriental  topaz,  the  hyacinth,  the  oriental 
•fapphire,  and  the  amethyft.  Mr  Daubenton  has  al- 
ways looked  upon  this  laft  as  a  quartz  of  a  cryftal. 

When  the  rock- cryftals  are  femitranfparent  01  inter- 
mixed with  opaque  veins,  they  are  called  by  the  Swe- 
dlfli  lapidaries  milh-cryjlals.  When  they  are  found  in 
the  form  of  round  pebbles,  which  is  occafioned  by 
their  being  toffed  about  and  rubbed  again  ft  one  another 
by  floods  or  by  the  fea,  they  are  called  by  the  Englifli 
IzT^'iAzxit?,  pehble-cryi/lah.  They  come  from  the  Indies, 
•Siberia,  and  other  places, 

According  to  Bomare,  the  rock-cryftals  are  gene- 
rally formed  upon  or  among  quartz,  which  flaows  their 
great  affinity,  and  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  greateft  quantity  of  them  is  brought 
from  Mount  Saint  Gothard  in  Switzerland.  Large 
pieces  of  thefe,  weighing  from  5  to  800  pounds,  were 
found  there  at  Grimfelberg  ;  another  of  about  1200 
-pounds  weight  was  found  fome  years  ago  at  Fifljach  in 
the  Wallais  ;  and  a  piece  fix  feet  long,  four  wide,  and 
equally  thick,  was  found  in  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar, 
where  thefe  natural  produ£lions  are  of  the  moft  extra- 
ordinary fizc  and  perfe£lion. 

In  the  imperial  collcdlion  at  Vienna,  there  Is  a  py- 
ramidal cryftal  vafe  two  ells  in  height,  cut  wholly  out 
of  one  piece.  It  is  ufual  with  the  largeft  cryftals  of 
the  German  mountains  to  be  full  of  cracks  and  flaws, 
and  to  be  fo  conftrufted  internally  as  to  fliow  all  the 
prifmatic  colours  ;  but  the  above  mentioned  ones  were 
quite  free  from  thefe  blemiftifes,  andrefembled  columns 
of  the  pureft  glafs,  only  much  clearer  than  any  glafs 
can  he  made.  Cryftal  is  alio  found  in  many  parts  of 
Britain  and  Ireland.  About  Briftol  it  is  found  of  an 
amethyftine  tinge.  In  Silefia  and  Bohemia  in  Ger- 
many it  is  found  ftained  with  the  colours  of  the  ruby, 
fapphire,  emerald,  and  topaz  ;  in  which  cafe  jewellers 
take  great  advantage  of  it,  feUing  it  under  the  name 
of  accidental  fapphire. 

The  orders  of  pure  crvftal  are  three  :  The  firft  is 
95. 


perfeft  columnar  cryftals,  with  double  pyramids,  com-  Cryfla!, 
pofed  of  18  planes,  in  an  hexangular  column,  termi-  — 
nated  by  an  hexangular  pyramid  at  each  end:  the  fe- 
cond  order  is  that  of  perfeft  cryftals,  with  double  py- 
ramids, without  a  column,  compofed  either  of  1 2  or 
of  16  planes,  in  two  hexangular  pyramids,  joined 
clofely  bafe  to  bafe,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
column  :  the  third  order  is  that  of  imperfedt  cryftals, 
with  fingle  pyramids,  compofed  either  of  12  or  10 
planes,  in  an  hexangular  or  pentangular  column,  affix- 
ed irregularly  at  one  end  to  fome  folid  body,  and  ter- 
minated at  the  other  by  an  hexangular  or  pentangular 
pyramid. 

Thefe  are  all  the  general  forms  into  which  cryftal, 
when  pure,  is  found  concreted :  but  under  thefe  there 
are  almoft  infinite  varieties  in  the  number  of  angles, 
and  the  length,  thicknefs,  and  other  accidents  of  the 
columns  and  pyramids. 

When  cryftal  is  blended  with  metalline  particles  at 
the  time  of  its  farmation,  it  aflumes  a  variety  of  fi- 
gures wholly  different  from  thefe,  conftituting  a  fourth 
order,  under  the  name  of  metalline  cryjlah  :  when  that 
metal  is  lead,  the  cryftal  afiumes  the  form  of  a  cube  ; 
when  it  is  tin,  of  a  quadrilateral  pyramid,  with  a  broad 
bafe  ;  when  iron,  the  cryftal  is  found  concreted  in 
rhomboidal  figures  :  thefe  cryftals  are  very  common 
about  mines ;  but  the  common  fpars,  which  are  liable 
to  be  influenced  in  the  fame  manner  by  the  metals, 
and  to  appear  in  the  very  fame  form,  are  to  be  care- 
fully diftinguiflied  from  them.  There  is  one  very 
eafy  teft  for  this  purpofc,  which  is,  that  all  fpars  are 
fubjedt  to  be  diflblved  by  aquafortis,  and  effervefce 
violently  only  on  its  touching  them  ;  but  it  has  no  fuch 
eff"e£t8  on  cryftal. 

The  pebble-cryftal  is  common  enough  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  ;  but  that  which  is  formed  of  hexangular 
columns,  affixed  to  a  folid  bafe  at  one  end,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  hexangular  column  at  the  other,  is  infi- 
nitely more  fo  :  this  is  what  we  call  fprig  or  rock 
cryjlal,  and  is  the  fpecies  defcribed  by  moft  authors 
under  the  name  of  cvyjlal  of  the  Jloops^  or  that  kept  for 
medicinal  ufes. 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  cryftals,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  thev  muft  have  been  once  in  a  foft  ftate, 
fince  fome  are  found  to  have  water  in  their  cavities. 
Profeftbr  Bergman  obtained  3  3  regular  formed  cry- 
ftals, by  fuffering  the  powder  of  quartz  to  remain  in  a 
veflfel  with  fluor  acid  for  two  years.  Thefe  were  about 
the  fize  of  fmall  peas,  and  were  lefs  hard  than  quartz. 
Mr  Magellan  informs  us,  that  he  received  from  Mr  A- 
chard  two  cryftals,  one  of  the  fparry  kind,  and  the 
other  as  hard  and  tranfpareut  as  rock-cry ftal.  The 
firft  he  procured  by  means  of  calcareous  earth,  and  the 
latter  from  the  earth  of  alum,  both  diflblved  in  water 
impregnated  with  fixed  air,  the  water  filtrating  very 
flowly  through  a  porous  bottom  of  baked  clay.  The 
apparatus  is  defcribed  by  the  author  in  the  "Journal  de 
Phyfique  for  January  1778:  but  though  the  procefs 
was  attempted  by  Mr  Magellan,  and  afterwards  a  fe- 
cond  time  by  Mr  Achard  himfelf,  neither  of  them 
were  able  to  fucceed.  Mr  Morveau,  however,  in  the 
firft  volume  of  the  Dijon  Memoirs  for  1785,  aflerts 
that  he  has  produced  a  very  fmall  artificial  cryftal ; 
and  gives  the  proper  method  for  fucceed ing  in  the 
procefs. 
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Cryftal.'  In  the  naturalwaymany  of  the  more  compound  foflile 
bodies  are  formed  chiefly  either  of  cryflal,  or  of  fpar,  a 
body  in  many  things  refembhng  it.  The  original  forma- 
tion.and  coaiefcence  of  thofe  bodies  of  which  fpar  is  the 
bafis,  we  know,  may  have  been  but  of  yefterday,  fince 
we  have  evident  proofs  that  fpaf  is  concreting  to  this 
day,  and  thai  fparry  bodies  are  forming  every  mo- 
ment. This  is  evident  from  the  fparry  ftaladliae  in 
the  arches  of  modern  buildings,  particularly  in  one  fo 
lately  built  as  the  new  bridge  at  .Weftminfter  ;  the 
f oof  j"  of  the  arches  of  which  were  "  filled  with  thefe 
fpars  within  a  year  after  they  were  built.  It  is  alfo 
demonltrable  that  the  fpare  are  not  formed  of  matter 
exfuding  from  the  ftone,  lince  brick  arches  abound 
equally  with  them  ;  and  the  brick  vault  which  fup- 
ports  part  of  the  grand  terrace  at  London,  was  fome 
time  ago  fo  full  of  them  that  there  was  not  room  to 
walk.  Thefe  obfervations  fufficiently  deraonllrate  the 
growth  of  fpar;  but  the  vegetation  of  cryftal  re- 
mained dubious  till  Dr  Hill  (howed  by  fome  experi- 
ments that  cryjial,  as  well  as  fpar,  is  diflblved  in  every 
kind  of  water,  even  fuch  as  appears  to  be  moil  pure 
and  clear.  This  is  alfo  probable  from  an  obfervation 
of  Neumann's,  who  tells  us,  that  he  has  feen  leaves, 
ftalks  of  plants,  hay,  ftraw,  hogs  briftles,  &c.  inclofed 
in  fprigs  of  cryftal.  From  the  regular  form.s  in  which 
thefe  natural  cryftals  are  found,  the  regular  arrange- 
ment of  falts  into  different  figures  takes  the  name  of 
cryJiaUization,  and  both  are  probably  owing  to  the 
fame  caufe*.  Henckel  gives  us  a  remarkable  account 
of  the  formation  of  cryftal  out  of  human  urine.  He 
once  filled  a  large  round  glafs-veflel  half  way  up  with 
the  recent  urine  of  a  young  lad,  and  tying  a  bladder 
over  the  mouth  of  the  velTel,  fet  it  in  a  ftove  for  four 
years  together,  never  ftirring  it  during  that  whole 
time.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  found  a  number  of 
fmall  white  ftones  growing  to  the  infide  of  the  glafs  ; 
they  were  of  the  fize  of  an  oat- feed,  of  a  prifmatic 
figure,  and  tolerably  pellucid:  they  ftuck  fo  faft  to  the 
fides  of  the  glafs  that  they  could  not  be  wafhed  off  by 
the  fhaking  about  of  the  urine  ;  and  when  taken  out 
had  no  faline  tafte,  and  were  not  foluble  even  in  hot 
water. 

Cryftal  is  frequently  cut ;  and  luftrcs,  vafes,  and 
toys,  are  made  of  it  as  of  other  beautiful  ftones.  For 
this  purpofe  it  is  to  be  chofcn  perfedlly  clear  and  tranf- 
parent.  It  is  to  be  tried  by  aquafortis,  or  by  draw-* 
ing  it  along  a  pane  of  glafs.    The  genuine  cryftal  will 
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aftate  proper  for  making  glafs  with  alkaline  falts,  and  Cryftal. 
thus  becomes  a  very  valuable  fiitt.  The  method  of 
doing  it  is  as  follows  :  calcine  natural  cryftal  in  a  cru- 
cible ;  when  it  is  red-hot,  throw  it  into  cold  water. 
Repeat  this  eight  times,  covering  the  crucible  that  no 
duft  or  a  files  may  get  in  among  the  cryftal.  Dry  this 
calcined  mafs,  and  reduce  it  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

Colouring  CkrsTAZy  for  the  imitation  of  gems.  See 
Doublet. 

Crystal  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  faftitious  body,  caft  in 
glafs-houfes,  called  cryjial-glafs  ;  being  in  faft  no  more 
than  glafs  carried,  in  the  compofition  and  manu- 
faclure,  to  a  greater  perfedlion  than  the  common 
glafs. 

The  beft  kind  of  glafs-cryftal  is  that  called  Fenlce- 
cryjlal,  made  at  Moran  near  Venice.    See  Glass. 

JJIand  or  Iceland  CkrsTAL,  a  tranfparent  fifTiie  ftone, 
brought  from  Iceland,  foft  as  talc,  clear  as  rock-cry- 
ftal,  and  without  colour ;  remarkable  for  its  unufual 
refraftions. 

It  is  there  fotind  in  great  abundance  all  over  the 
country,  bat  is  particularly  plentiful  in  a  mountain, 
not  far  from  the  bay  of  Roezfiord,  where  the  fineft 
and  moft  pellucid  pieces  are  found  on  digging.  The 
mountain  lies  in  65  degrees  latitude,  and  has  its  whole 
outfide  made  up  of  it ;  but  though  this  makes  a  very 
bright  and  gUttering  appearance,  it  is  not  fo  fine  as 
that  which  Hes  at  a  little  depth,  and  is  met  with  on 
opening  the  furface.  This  is  generally  taken  up  out 
of  the  earth  in  maffes  a  foot  long,  and  its  corners  very 
frequently  are  terminated  in  thefe  large  maffes,  by  a 
fort  of  cryftals,  very  different  in  figure  and  qualities 
from  the  reft  of  the  mafs.  The  ftone  itfelf  is  of  a 
parallelopiped  figure ;  but  thefe  excrefcences  are  ei- 
ther fingle  pyramids,  affixed  to  columns  like  common 
cryftal,  or  double  pyramids  with  or  without  columns 
between.  The  ftone  itfelf  is  foft;  thefe  are  hard,  and 
cut  glafs  :  the  ftone  calcines  to  lime  in  the  fire  ;  thefe 
run  into  glafs :  in  ftiort,  the  ftone  itfelf  is  true  fpar, 
and  thefe  are  true  cryftal.  Befide  thefe,  there  fome- 
times  grows  out  of  the  ends  of  the  larger  maffes  a  pure 
fine  afbeftos.  This  likewife  is  the  cafe  fometimes  in 
the  fpar  found  about  Barege  in  France,  and  fhows 
how  nearly  together  the  formation  of  bodies,  wholly 
different  from  one  another,  may  happen.  The  gene- 
ral figure  of  the  ftone  is  parallelopiped ;  or,  as  fome 
exprefs  it,  rhomboide  ;  and  it  retains  this  not  only  . 
while  whole,  but  alfo  when  broken  to  pieces.  Every 


not  be  affeftcd  by  the  acid,  and  will  cut  glafs  almolt  fragment  it  naturally  falls  into,  though  ever  fo  fmall, 
1.1       J         J     tTTi.  _  '  '  "    being  truly  of  that  fiiape.    But  it  is  remarkable,  that 

in  fome  places  of  this  mountain,  the  fame  fort  of  mat- 
ter is  found  in  form  of  triangular  pyramids,  all  which 
have  the  fame  property  of  the  double  refradtion  with 
the  parallelepipeds  of  the  fame  fubftance .;  fo  that  the 
over  a  briflc  fire,  and  let  the  cryftal  be  kept  in  it,  in  a    original  error  of  fuppofing  its  qualities  owing -to  its 


like  a  diamond.  When  any  piece  of  workmanfhip  of 
natural  cryftal  is  become  foul  and  dark,  the  following 
method  is  to  be  ufed  for  recovering  its  brightnefs 
without  hurting  the  polifti.  Mix  together  fix  parts 
of  common  water  and  one  part  of  brandy  ;  boil  thefe 


boiling  ftate,  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then  take  it  out 
»i-id  rub  it  carefully  over  with  a  brufh  dipped  in  the 
fame  liquor ;  after  this  it  is  to  be  wiped  with  a  nap- 
kin, and  by  that  means  its  furface  will  be  perfectly 
cleaned,  and  rendered  as  bright  as  at  firft,  without 


fhape,  is  refuted  by  this,  as  well  as  by  the  trials  made 
with  other  pellucid  bodies  of  the  fame  figure,  which 
do  not  fliow  this  remarkable  property. 

The  Iceland  cryftal  is  eleftrical,  and  when  rubbed 
will  draw  up  ftraws,  feathers,  and  other  light  fub- 


any  injury  to  the  points  of  the  cutting  or  the  polifli  of   ftances,  in  the  fame  manner  that  amber  does 


the  planes  or  faces,  which  would  probably  have  hap- 
pened had  the  cleaning  been  attempted  by  mere  rub- 
bing with  a  cloth. 

Natural  cryftal  may  be  reduced  by  calcination  into 
VoL.V.  Part  11. 


The  vaft  maffes  of  white  fpar  which  are  found  in  the 
lead  mines  of  Derbyfhirc,  though  they  are  not  exter- 
nally of  the  parallelopiped  figure  of  the  Iceland  cry- 
ftal, nor  have  any  thiiig  of  its  brightnefs  or  tranfparence 
4 1>  ia 
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Cryftal.  in  tlic  general  lump ;  yet  when  they  are  broken  they 
"""V""^  feparate  into  rhomboidal  fragments,  and  fome  of  thefe 
are  found  to  be  tolerably  pellucid  :  all  thofe  which  arc 
{ohave  the  property  of  the  Iceland  cryllal;  and  being 
laid  upon  paper,  where  a  black  line  is  drawn,  they  all 
fhow  that  line  double  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  real 
Iceland  cryftal  does. 

Iceland  cryilal  bears  a  red  heat  without  lofing  its 
tranfparency ;  and  in  a  very  intenfe  heat  calcines  with- 
out fufion  :  fteeped  a  day  or  two  in  water,  it  lofes  its 
natural  polifli.  It  is  v€ry  foft  and  eafily  fcratched  with 
the  point  of  a  pin ;  it  will  not  give  fire  on  being  (truck 
againil  fleel;  and  ferments  and  is  perfectly  diflblved  in 
aquafortis.  It  is  found  in  Iceland,  from  whence  it  has 
its  name  ;  and  in  France,  Germany,  and  many  other 
places.  In  England  fragments  of  other  fpars  are  very 
often  miftaken  for  it,  many  of  them  having  in  fome 
degree  the  fame  property.  It  has  none  of  the  dlftin- 
guifliing  chara6lers  of  cryftal;  and  is  plainly  a  genus  of 
fpars,  called  from  their  figure  parallehplpedia,  which, 
as  well  as  fome  other  bodies  of  a  different  genus,  have 
the  fame  properties.  Bartholine,  Huygens,  and  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  have  defciibed  the  body  at  large,  but 
have  accounted  it  either  a  cryftal  or  a  talc;  errors 
which  could  not  have  happened,  had  the  criterions  of 
foflils  been  at  that  time  fixed;  fince  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
has  recorded  its  property  of  making  an  ebullition  with 
aquafortis,  which  alone  muft  prove  that  it  is  neither 
talc  nor  cryftal,  both  thofe  bodies  being  wholly  unaf- 
fefted  by  that  menftruum.  It  is  always  found  in  form 
of  an  oblique  parallelopiped,  with  fix  fides,  and  is  found 
of  various  fizes,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  three 
inches  or  more  in  diameter.  It  is  pellucid,  and  not 
much  lefs  bright  than  the  pureft  cryftal,  and  its  planes 
are  all  tolerably  fmooth,  though  when  nicely  viewed 
t;hey  are  found  to  be  waved  with  crooked  lines  made 
by  the  edges  of  imperfe£l  plates.  What  appears  very 
fjngular  in  the  ftrufture  of  this  body  is,  that  all  the 
furfaces  are  placed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  confequent- 
ly  it  will  fpUt  off  into  thin  plates,  either  horizontally 
9r  perpendicularly  ;  but  this  is  found,  on  a  microfco- 
pic  examination,  to  be  owing  to  the  regularity  of  fi- 
gure, fmoothnefs  of  furface,  and  nice  joining  of  the 
ieveral  fmall  parallelopiped  concretions,  of  which  the 
whole  is  compc)fed,  and  to  the  fame  caufe  is  probably 
Qwing  its  remarkable  property  in  refraftion. 

The  phenomena  of  this  ftone  are  very  remarkable, 
were  firft  fuggefted  by  Bartholin,  and  have  been  exa- 
mined with  great  accuracy  by  M.  Huygens  and  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton. 

1.  Whereas  in  other  pellucid  bodies  there  is  only  one 
rcfruftion,  in  this  there  are  two  ;  fo  that  objefts  view- 
cjd  through  it  appear  double. 

2.  Whereas  in  other  tranfparent  bodies,  a  ray  falling 
p^erpendicularly  on  the  furface,  pafles  ftraight  through, 
without  fuffering  any  refraftion  ;  and  an  oblique  ray 
is,  always  divided;  in  Iceland  cryftal,  every  ray,  whe- 
tlier  perpendicular  or  oblique,  becomes  divided  into 
tjvo,  by  means  of  the  double  refraftion.  One  of  thefe 
refractions  is,  according  to  the  ordinary  rule,  the  fine 
of  incidence  out  of  air  into  cryftal,  being  to  the  fine  of 
r^/raftion  as  five  to  three  ;  but  the  other  is  perfectly 
»ew.  The  like  double  refra£tion  is  alfo  obferved  in 
cryftal  of  the  rock,  though  much  lefs  fenfibly.  When 
aji  incident  ray  is  thus  divided,  and  each  moiety  ar- 


rives  at  the  farther  furface,  that  refrafted  in  the  firft 
furface  after  the  ufual  manner,  is  refrad^ed  entirely  ' 
after  the  ufual  manner  at  the  fecond  ;  and  that  re- 
frafted  in  the  unufual  manner  in  the  firft  is  entirely  re- 
frafted  after  the  like  manner  in  the  fecond ;  fo  that 
each  emerges  out  of  the  fecond  furface  parallel  to  the 
firft  incident  ray.  Again,  if  two  pieces  of  this  cryftal 
be  placed  over  each  other,  fo  that  the  furfaces  of  the 
one  be  parallel  to  the  correfponding  ones  of  the  other; 
the' rays  refrafted  in  the  ufual  manner  in  the  firft  fur- 
face of  the  firft,  are  refrafted  after  the  ufual  manner  in 
all  the  other  furfaces;  and  the  fame  uniformity  appear^ 
in  the  rays  refracted  after  the  unufual  manner ;  and 
this  in  any  inclination  of  the  furfaces,  provided  their< 
plajnes  of  perpendicular  refradtion  be  parallel. 

From  thefe  phenomena  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  infers^ 
that  there  is  an  original  difference  in  the  rays  of  light; 
by  means  whereof  fome  are  here  conftantly  refracted 
after  the  ufual  manner ;  and  others  in  the  unufual 
manner.  Were  not  the  difference  original,  and  did  it 
arife  from  any  new  modifications  impreffed  on  the  rays 
at  their  firft  refraction,  it  would  be  altered  by  new. 
modifications  in  the  three  following  ones ;  whereas,  in 
fact,  it  fuffers  no  alteration  at  all.  Again,  he  hence 
takes  occafion  to  fufpeft,  that  the  rays  of  light  have 
fevcral  fides,  endued  with  fcveral  original  properties  : 
for  it  appears  from  the  circumftances,  that  thefe  are 
not  two  forts  of  rays  differing  in  their  nature  from 
each  other,  one  conftantly,  and  in  all  pofitions,  refraft- 
ed  in  the  ufual,  and  the  other  in  the  unufual  manner ; 
the  difference  in  the  experiment  mentioned  being  only 
in  the  pofition  of  the  fides  of  the  rays  to  the  plane  of 
perpendicular  refraftion.  For  one  and  the  fame  ray 
is  refracted  fometimes  after  the  ufual,  and  fometimes 
after  the  unufual  manner,  according  to  the  pofition  of 
its  fides  to  the  cry^ftal :  the  refraction  being  alike  in 
both,  when  the  fides  of  the  rays  are  pofited  the  fame 
way  to  both,  but  different  when  different.  Every  ray 
therefore  may  be  confidered  as  having  four  fides  or 
quarters  ;  two  of  which,  oppofite  to  each  other,  dif- 
pofe  the  ray  to  be  refracted  after  the  unufual  manner  ; 
and  the  other  two  in  the  ufual.  Thefe  difpofitions, 
being  in  the  rays  before  their  incidence  on  the  fecond, 
tliird,  and  fourth  furfaces,  and  fuffering  no  alterations; 
for  what  appears  in  their  paffage  through  them  muft 
be  original  and  connate. 

Pother  Beccaria  corredts  the  obfervations  of  Huy- 
gens and  Newton  concerning  the  refradtion  of  rock  or 
mountain  cryftal.  The  double  refraction  of  the  latter 
happens  when  a  i-ay  paffes  through  two  fides  that  are 
inclined  to  each  other,  and  confequently  iflues  colour- 
ed ;  whereas  that  of  the  Iceland  cryftal  is  made  by  the 
paffage  of  a  ray  through  two  parallel  fides,  and  there- 
fore it  iffues  colourlefs.  He  fuggells,  that  there  may 
be  other  fubftances  in  which  there  is  a  manifold  re- 
fraClion.  Gravefande  had  a  prifm  of  Brafil  pebble, 
which  had  a  double  refraCtion  at  each  angle,  but  of  a 
different  kind  from  one  another.  Mr  B.  Martin  pre- 
pared feveral.prifms  of  Iceland  cryftal,  which  exhibited 
not  ordy  a  double  but  a  multiple  refraction.  A  fingle 
prifm  produced  a  fix-fold  refraCtion;  and  by  combining 
feveral  prifms,  a  number  of  refractions  was  obtained 
equal  to  the  produCt  of  thofe  of  the  fingle  prifms;  /.  e, 
a  prifm  which  afforded  two  images  applied  to  one  of 
fix,  produced  a  prifm  of  twelve  images,  &c.  He  far- 
ther; 


Cryftal. 
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CryPalHne  tlier  obferves,  with  refpeft  to  Iceland  cryftal,  that  tho' 
.(llll-xa        ^i^^s  of  its  plane  of  perpendicular  refradtion  be  pa- 
"^^ion'^^  rallel  to  one  another,  a  beam  of  light  tranfmitted  thro' 
«L_    ^        them  will  not  be  colourlefs  ;  in  which  property  it  dif- 
fers from  all  other  known  fubilances. 

CRYSTALLINE,  in  general,  fomething  compofed 
of,  or  refembling,  cryilal.    See  Crystal. 

Crystalline  Newoens,  in  ancient  ailronomy,  two 
fpheree,  imagined  between  the  primum  mobile  and 
the  firmament,  in  the  Ptolemaic  fyllem,  which  fiip- 
pofes  the  heavens  folid,  and  only  fufceptiblc  of  a  fingle 
motion.    See  Astronomy,  n°  247. 

CitrsrAiLiNE  Humour.  See  Anatomy,  p.  767. 
CRYSTALLINE,  or  Crystallines,  in  medi- 
cine, are  pullules  filled  with  water,  and  fo  called  on 
account  of  their  tranfparency.  They  are  one  of  the 
worft  fymptoms  attendant  on  a  gonorrhoea.  They 
are  lodged  on  the  prepuce,  without  pain;  and  though 
caufed  by  coition,  have  nothing  of  infeftion  attending 
them.  The  caufe  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  contufion  of  the 
lymphatic  veffels  in  the  part  afFefted.  Dr  Cockburn, 
who  hath  defcribed  this  cafe,  recommends  for  the  cure 
a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  lime-water  and  two  of 
rcftified  fpirit  of  wine,  to  be  ufed  warm,  as  a  lotion, 
three  times  a-day. 

CRYSTALLIZATION,  in  general,  fignifies  the 
natural  formation  of  any  fubftance  into  a  regular 
figure,  refembling  that  of  cryfial.  Hence  the  phrafes 
of  cryftallizcd  ores,  cryftallized  falts,  &c.  and  even 
the  bafaltic  rocks  are  now  generally  reckoned  to  be 
effefts  of  this  operation  :  (See  Basaltes  and  Vol- 
cano). The  term,  however,  is  moft  commonly  ap- 
plied to  bodies  of  the  faline  kind,  and  their  feparatlon 
in  regular  figures  from  the  water,  or  other  fluid  in 
which  they  are  diffolved,  is  called  their  cryjlalli%a- 
tion  * .  The  word  cryJiaUizatlon  Is  never  applied  to  the 
freezing  of  water,  or  to  the  confolidation  of  metals 
after  they  have  been  melted;  though  it  might  certainly 
be  applied  v/ith  as  much  juitice  to  thefe  fubftances  as 
to  any  others  ;  for  all  of  them  concrete  into  a  certain 
regular  form,  from  which  they  never  deviate,  unlefs 
dilturbed.  When  water  freezes  flowly,  it  always 
forms  regular  cryftals  of  ice,  which  are  conftantly  of 
congelation  the  fame  form.  They  are  long,  needle-Kke  mafTes, 
and  cryftal- flattened  on  one  fide,  and  joined  together  in  fuch  a 
iKatiou.  manner,  that  the  fmaller  are  inferted  into  the  fides  of 
the  greater  ;  and  thus  thefe  compound  cryftals  have 
the  appearance  of  feathers,  or  branches  of  trees  with 
leaves.  The  moft  remarkable  circumftance  attending 
this  cryftallization  is,  that  the  angle  formed  by  the 
infertion  of  the  fmaller  pieces  into  the  larger  is  either 
60  or  120  degrees.  The  figures  aflumed  by  metals 
of  difFtrent  kinds  have  not  been  fo  exadlly  inveftiga- 
ted,  except  in  the  regulus  of  antimony,  which  is  ob- 
served always  to  take  a  ftellated  forml  Experience 
alfo  fhows,  that  all  kinds  of  earths,  or  other  mineral 
matters,  are  capable  of  affuming  a  cryftalhne  form, 
and  may  eafily  be  made  to  do  fo  by  taking  away  part 
cf  the  water  which  diffolves  them. 

Different  falts  alTume  different  figures  in  cryfl;alliza- 
tion,  and  are  thus  moft  eafily  dittingul/hed  from  one 
another.  The  methods  of  reducing  them  into  this 
form,  for  fale,  are  mentioned  under  the  artick  Che- 
mistry, n°  573.  But  befides  the  large  cryftals  pro- 
duced in  this  way,  each  fait  is'  capable  of  affuming  a 
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very  difFtrent  appearance  of  the  cryftalline  kiild,  when  Cryfl-afliaa* 
only  a  fingle  drop  of  the  faline  folution  is  made  ufe  of, 
and  the  cryftallization  viewed  through  a  microfcopc. 
For  our  knowledge  of  this  fpecies  of  cryftallization  we  Microfco- 
are  indebted  to  Mr  Henry  Baker,  who  was  prefcnted  pical  cry- 
with  a  gold  medal  for  the  difcovery,  in  the  year  1 744.  ^als  difco- 
Thefe  microfcopical  ciyftals  he  diftinguiflies  from  theYS'^n'^J  . 
large  ones  by  the  name  of  configurntlons ;  but  this    ^  ' 
term  feems  inaccurate,  and  the  diftindion  may  M'ell 
enough  be  preferved  by  calling  the  large  ones  the 
common,  -and  the  fraall  enes  the  microfcopicaly  cryftals 
of  the  fait.    His  method  of  making  thefe  obfervations 
he  gives  in  the  following  words  : 

«  I  diffolve  the  fubjeft,  to  be  examined,  in  noHismethoicl 
■  larger  a  quantity  of  ratn  or  river  water  than  I  am  cer-  of  procu- 
tain  it  is  fufficient  to  faturate.  If  it  is  a  body  eafily '"'"2 
diffolvable,  I  make  ufe  of  cald  water  ;  otherwife  I 
make  the  water  warm,  hot,  or  even  boiling,  accor- 
ding as  I  find  it  neceflary.  After  it  is  perfedly  dif- 
folved,  I  let  it  reft  for  fome  hours,  till,  if  overcharged, 
the  redundant  fahne  particles  may  be  precipitated  and 
fettle  to  the  bottom,  or  flioot  into  cryftals;  by  which 
means  I  am  moft  likely  to  have  a  folution  of  the  fame 
ftrength  at  one  time  as  at  another  ;  that  is,  a  folution 
fully  charged  with  as  much  as  it  can  hold  up,  and  no 
more  ;  and  by  thefe  precautions  the  configurations  ap- 
pe?r  alike,  how  often  foever  tried  :  whereas,  if  the 
vi^ater  be  lefs  faturated,  the  proprirtions  at  different 
times  will  be  fubjeft  to  more  uncertainty ;  and  if  it 
be  examined  before  fuch  feparation  and  precipitation 
of  the  redundant  falts,  fittle  more  will  be  feen  than  a 
confufed  mafs  of  cryftals. 

"  The  folution  being  thus  prepared,  I  take  up  a 
drop  of  it  with  a  goofe  quill  cut  in  fafhion  of  a  fcoop, 
and  place  it  on  a  flat  flip  of  glafs  of  about  three  quar* 
ters  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  between  three  and  four 
inches  long,  fpreading  it  on  the  glafs  with  the  quill,  in 
either  a  round  or  an  oval  figure,  till  it  appears  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch,  or  more,  in '  diameter,  and  fo  (liallove- 
as  to  rife  very  little  above  the  furface  of  the  glafs. 
When  it  Is  fo  difpofed,  I  hold  it  as  level  as  I  can  over 
the  clear  part  of  a  fire  that  is  not  too  fierce,  or  over 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  at  a  diftance  proportionable  to 
the  heat  it  requires  /(which  experience  only  can  di- 
redl),  and  watch  it  very  carefully  till  I  difcover  the 
faline  particles  beginning  to  gather  and  look  white,  or 
of  fome  other  colour,  at  the  extremities  of  the  edges. 
Then  (having  adjufted  the  microfcope  before-hand  for 
Its  reception,  armed  with  the  fourth  glafs,  which  is  the 
fitteft  for  moft  of  thofe  experiments),  I  place' it  under 
my  eye,  and  bring  it  exadly  to  the  focus  of  the  mag- 
nifier ;  and,  after  running  over  the  whole  drop,  I  fix 
my  attention  on  that  fide  where  I  obferve  any  increafe 
or  pufhing  forwards  of  cryftalline  matter  from  the  cir- 
cumference towards  the  centre. 

"  This  motion  is  extremely  flow  at  the  beginning, 
unlefs  the  drop  has  been  overheated,  but  quickens  as 
the  water  evaporates  ;  and,  in  many  kinds,  towards 
the  conclufion,  produces  configurations  with  a  fwiftl 
nefs  inconceivable,  compofed  of  an  infinity  of  parts, 
which  are  adjufted  to  each  other  with  an  elegance* 
regularity,  and  order,  beyond  what  the  exadeft  pen- 
cil in  the  world,  guided  by  the  ruler  and  compaffes, 
can  ever  equal,  or  the  moft  luxuriant  imagination 
fancy. 

4  D  2  «  When 
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«  When  this  aftlon  once  begins,  the  eye  cannot  be 
taken  oIF,  even  for  a  moment,  without  lofing  fome 
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thing  worth  obfervation  :  for  the  figures  alter  every 
inftant  till  the  whole  procefs  is  over ;  and,  in  many 
forts,  after  all  feems  at  an  end,  new  forms  arife,  dif- 
ferent entirely  from  any  that  appeared  before,  and^ 
■which  prol}ably  are  owing  to  fome  fmall  quantity  of 
fait  of  another  kind,  whicli  the  other  feparates  from, 
and  leaves  to  aft  after  itfclf  has  done  :  and  in  fome 
fubjefts,  three  or  four  different  forts  are  obfervable, 
few  or  none  of  them  being  fimple  and  homogeneous. 

"  When  the  configurations  are  fully  formed,  and 
all  the  water  evaporated,  moft  kinds  of  them  are  foon 
deftroyed  again  by  the  moifture  or  action  of  the  air 
upon  them  ;  their  points  and  angles  lofe  their  fliarp- 
nefs,  become  uneven  and  defaced,  and  moulder,  as  it 
were,  away.  But  fome  few  are  permanent,  and  be- 
ing inclofed  between  glalTes,  maybe  preferved  months, 
or  even  years,  entertaining  objefts  for  the  microfcope. 

**  It  happens  oftentimes  that  a  drop  of  faline  folu- 
tion  can  hardly  be  fpread  on  the  flip  of  glafs,_  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  glafs's  fmoothnefs,  but  breaks  into  little  glo- 
bules, as  it  would  do  if  the  furface  were  greafy  :  this 
was  very  troublefome,  till  I  found  a  way  of  prevent- 
ing it,  by  rubbing  the  broken  drop  with  my  finger 
ever  the  glafs,  fo  as  to  leave  the  furface  fmeared  with 
it  ;  on  which  fmeared  place,  when  dry,  another  drop 
of  the  folution  may  be  fpread  very  eafily  in  what  form 
one  pleafes. 

"  It  likewife  fometimes  happens,  that  when  a  heat- 
ed drop  is  placed  properly  enough  for  examination, 
the  obferver  finds  he  can  dlftinguifh  nothing  :  which 
is  owing  to  faline  fteams  that,  rifing  from  the  drop,  co- 
ver and  obfcure  the  objeft-glafs,  and  therefore  muft 
immediately  be  wiped  away  with  a  foft  cloth  or  lea- 
ther. .  -  . 

"  In  all  examinations  by  the  microfcope  of  fahne 
folutions,  even  though  made  in  the  day-time,  I  always 
employ  the  light  of  a  candle,  and  advife  every  obfer- 
ver to  do  fo  likewife  :  for  the  configurations  being  ex- 
ceedingly tranfparent,  are  rendered  much  more  diftin- 
guifliable  by  the  brown  light  a  candle  affords,  than  by 
the  more  white  and  tranfparent  day-light;  and  be- 
fides,  either  by  moving  the  candle  or  turning  the  mi- 
crofcope,  fuch  light  may  be  varied  or  direfted  juft  as 
the  objeft  requires." 
^._.^,„„n     In  this  manner  were  produced  the  beautiful  cryftal- 
rnhe  mT-  lizations  reprefented  Plate  CLII.    They  are  vaftly 
crofcopical  (jifferent  from  fuch  cryftak  of  the  fame  falts  as  are 
cryftalsof  ^j^jt^jj^g^j      [he  common  procefTes;  but  Mr  Baker  af- 
fures  us  they  are  no  lefs  conftant  and  invariable  than 
they,  and  that  he  has  repeated  the  experiments  a  great 
number  of  times  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  . 

Fig.  r.  fliows  the  microfcopical  ciyftals  of  nitre  or 
falt-pdre.  Thefe  fhoot  from'  the  edges,  with  very 
little  heat,  into  flattifh  figures  ©f  various  lengths,  ex- 
ceedingly tranfparent,  and  with  ftraight  and  parallel 
fides.  They  are  fhown  in  their  different  degrees  of 
progreffion  at  the  letters  a,  b,  r,  d,  e  ;  where  a  repre- 
fents  how  they  firft  begin.  After  numbers  of  thefe 
are  formed,  they  will  often  diflblve  under  the  eye,  and 
difappear  entirely  ;  but  if  one  waits  a  little,  new  Ihoots 
will  pufh  out,  and  the  procefs  go  on  afrefh.  Thefe 
firft  figures  fometimes  enlarge  only  without  altering 
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their  fhapes,  and  fometimes  form  In  fuch  fort  as  the  C-yflalliza- 

drop  reprefents  ;  but  if  the  heat  has  been  too  great,  t»""-^ 

they  fhoot  haiiily  into  ramifications  very  numerous 

and  beautiful,  but  very  difficult  to  be  drawn  ;  and 

which  Mr  Baker  therefore  did  not  attempt.  There 

feems  all  the  while  a  violent  agitation  in  the  fluid,  andr 

moft  commonly,  towards  the  conclufion,  a  few  odlae- 

dra  (compofed  of  eight  triangular  planes,  or  two  qua* 

drangnlai  pyramids,  joined  bafe  to  bafe)  make  their 

appearance. 

2.  Blue  vitriol,  produces  cryflals  round  the  edges, 
very  fhort  at  the  beginning,  but  increafing  gradu- 
ally, as  reprefented  at  the  figures  i,  2,  3,  which  de- 
note their  difference  of  form,  and  the  progrefs  of  their 
growth.  Thefe  cryftalline  fhoots  are  folid,  regular, 
tranfparent,  and  refleft  the  light  very  beautifully  from 
their  pohflied  fides  and  angles.  As  the  watery  part 
evaporates,  numbers  of  long  flender  bodies  like  hairs, 
are  "feen  here  and  there,  fome  lying  fide  by  fide,  or 
croifing  each  other  as  at  4,  others  forming  flar-like- 
figures  with  many  radiations  (5,  5 ).  This  fait  (hoots  but 
(lowly,  and  therefore  requires  patience.  At  lall  the 
true  cryflals  begin  to  appear  commonly  in  the  middle- 
of  the  drop,  and  are  very  prettily  branched,  as  at  6. 

3,  Dlfiilled  vcrdigreafe,  difFolved  as  above  diredled»- 
and  immediately  applied  to  the  microfcope,  fhows  a- 
bundance  of  the  regular  figures,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  : 
but  if  the  folution  is  iiilfered  to  ftand  for  a  few  hours,, 
and  a  drop  of  it  is  then  heated  over  the  fire  on  a  flip- 
of  glafs,  till  it  begins  to  concrete  about  the  fides,  and 
then  examined,  (harp-pointed,  folid,  figures,  bifedled 
by  a  fine  cut  through  the  middle,  from  which  they  are 
cut  away  towards  the  edges,  begin  to  appear,  and 
fliooting  forwards  (i,  i,  i).    Thtfe  figures  are  often 
ftriated  very  prettily  from  the  middle  line  to  the  edges 
obliquely  (2,  2);  and  frequently  they  arife  in  cluilers;, 
and  (hooting  from  a  centre  (3,  3).    Thefe  figures  are 
a  long  time  in  growing ;  and  whilfl  they  are  doing 
fo,  regular  cryflals  appear  forming  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  drop,  of  the  moft  lovely  emerald  colour,  and 
reflefting  the  light  from  their  fides  and  angles,  which, 
are  moft  exaftly  difpofed,  and  finely  polifhed.  No 
cryftals  are  formed  in  the  middle  till  the  water  is 
nearly  evaporated ;  and  then  they  begin  to  form  ha- 
ftily,  for  which  reafon  they  muft  be  carefully  attend- 
ed.   Their  common  figure  refembles  two  long /y  crof- 
fing  each  other  in  an  angle  of  about  60°,  and  fhooting 
branches  every  way:  each  of  which  again  protrudes 
other  branches  from  one,  and  fometimes  from  both,,  its 
fides  ;  making  together  an  appearance  like  four  leaves 
of  fern  conjoined  by  their  ftalks  (5,  5).  Separate 
clufters  of  the  fame  (harp  pointed  figures,  as  thofe  at. 
the  edges  of  the  drop,  are  alfo  formed  in  the  middle 
of  it  (6).    Sometimes  alfo  they  put  on  another  form, 
like  the  leaves  of  dandelion  (7).    Very  beautiful  fi- 
gures ar«  likewife  produced  by  a  kind  of  combination 
of  fharp  points  and  branches  (8,  8).    All  thefe  cry- 
ftals are  of  a  moft  beautiful  green  colour,  but  deeper 
or  lighter,  according  to  the  time  of  their  produftion-. 
The  deepeft  are  conftantly  produced  firll,  and  the 
paler  ones  afterwards.    Towards  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cefs  fome  circular  figures  are  formed,  extremely  thin, 
and  fo  nightly  tinged,  with  green  lines  radiating  from 
a  centre,  as  to  be  alcaoft  colourlefs  {9,  9).    When  all 

feems 
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Gryffali:za-iem5  In  a  manner  over,  bundles  of  halr-like  bodies  and  occupies  all  or  mod  of  the  fpaces  between  them,  Cryllairraa. 
,    ^'1^"-     appear  frequently  fcattered  here  and  there  throughout    making  thereby  no  ill  reprefentation,  when  viewed  by 

the  drop,  like  thofe  of  blue  vitriol  already  defcribed.  candle-light,  cf  a  dark  flcy,  illuminated  with  ilars  and  ""T""^. 
4.  ylhm.    The  microfcopical  cryftals  of  this  fait    comets.    The  regular  cryftals  are  often  formed  in  the 

prove  more  or  lefs  perfeft  according  to  the  Hrength    fame  drop  with  the  others  ( /'). 

cf  the  folution  and  the  degite  of  heat  employed  in  5.  Borax.  If  a  drop  of  folution  of  borax  is  held^ 
niciking  the  experiment.  The  folution  of  alum,  how-  too  long  over  the  fire,  it  hardens  on.  the  flip  of  glafa 
ever  faturated  with  the  fait,  will  not  be  found  over-  in  fuch  a  manner  that  no  cryftals  can  appear.  The 
Itrong  after  Handing  feme  days  ;  ,for  in  that  time  beft  method  is  to  give  it  a  briflc  heat  for  about  a  fe- 
many  cryftals  will  have  formed  in  it.  This  feparation  cond,- and  then  applying  it  to  the  microfcope,  the 
will  often  leave  the  remainder  too  weak  for  the  pur-  cryftals  will  quickly  form  themfelves-  as  reprefented  in 
pofe  ;  but  by  holding  the  vial  over,  or  near  the  fire,    the  figure. 

the  ci7ftals  will  again  difiblve.  After  it  has  ftood  about       6.  Sal  ammoniac  begins  with  fhooting  from,  the  edgea- 
half  an  hour,  it  may  then  be  ufed.    The  drop  put  on    great  numbers  of  fliarp,  but  thick  and  broad,  fpiciils;, 
the  glafs,  «ind  properly  heated,  exhibits  commonly  at    from  whofe  fides  are  protruded,  as  they  rife,  many  o- 
lirft  a  dark  cloud  which  appears  in  motion  fomewhere    thers  of  the  fame  fliape,  but  very  ftiort ;  parallel  to> 
ficar  the  edge,  and  runs  pretty  fwiftly  both  to  the    each  other,  but  perpendicular  to  their  main  ftem  ( i ).. 
right  an^l  left,  until  it  is  either  ftopped  by  the  inter-    Thefe  fpiculae  arrange  themfelves  in  all  diredions  j. 
vention  of  regular  cryftals,  or  elfe  it  proceeds  both    but  for  the  moft  part  obliquely  to  the  plane  from, 
ways  at  once,  till  having  furrounded  the  whole  drop,    whence  they  rife,  and  many  are  frequently  feen  pa- 
tlie  two  ends  ruib  together,  and  join  into  one  (rt,  a),    rallel  to  one  another  (i,  1).    As  they  continue  to^ 
This  cloudy  part,  which  feemsto  be  violently  agitated    pufli  forwards,  which  they  do  without  increafing  much 
while  it  is  running  round,  appears  on  a  ftrift  examina-    in  breadth,  fome  flioot  from  them  the  fmall  fpiculse 
lion  to  confift  of  falts,  fhot  into  long  and  very  flender    only  (2);  others  divide  in  a  Angular  manner  by  th&- 
lines,  much  finer  than  the  fmalleft  hair,  crofling  each    fplitting  of  the  ftem  (3)  ;  and.  others  branch  out  into- 
other  at  right  angles.    As  they  go  along,  rows  of  folid    fmaller  ramifications  (4).    Before  the  middle  of  the 
cryftals  are  produced  from  their  internal  edges,    Thefe    drop  begins  to  ftioot,  feveral  exceedingly  minute  bo- 
are  compofed  of  many  oblique  plain  fides  {b,  b)y  and    dies  may  be  difcerned  at  the  bottom  of  the  fluid.. 
which  have  all  a  tendency  towards  the  figures  of  the    Thefe  in  a  little  while  rife  to  the  top,  and  foon  diftinr 
regular  cryftals  to  be  defcribed  prefently.    But  it  fre-    guifli  their  fliape  as  at  (5).    Their  growth  is  very! 
quently  happens,  that,  in  fome  parts  of  the  drop,  many    quick,  and  for  fome  time  pretty  equal;  but  at  lalt 
minute  and  circular  figures  are  feen,  rifing  at  fome    fome  branch  gets  the  better  of  the  reft,  and  forms  the- 
little  diftances  from  the  edge,  which  enlarging  them-    figure  (6).    The  other  branches  enlarge  but  little  af- 
felves  continually,  appear  at  la  ft  of' a  ftar-Hke  form    ter  this,  all  the  attraftion  feeming  to  be  lodged  im 
{c,  c).    The  cryftals  in  the  middle  feldom  appear  till    that  one  that  firft  began  to  lengthen  ;  and  from  this,, 
the  fluid  feems  almoft  wholly  evaporated  ;  when,  on  a    more  branches  being  protruded,  and  they  again  pro- 
fudden,  many  ftraight  lines  appear  pufliing  forwards,    truding  others,  the  whole  appears  as  at  (8).    It  is  not 
whofe  fides .  or  edges  are  jagged,  and  from  which  o-    uncommon  to  fee  in  the  middle  of  the  drop  fome  cry- 
ther  fimilar  ftraight  and  jagged  lines  flioot  out  at  right    ftals,  where,  inftead  of  the  ftraight  ftema  above  defcri- 
angles  with  the  firft.    Thefe  again  have  other  fmall    bed,  there  is  formed  a  kind  of  zig-zag,  with  fpiculs  like 
ones  of  the  fame  kind  fliooting  out  likewife  from  them-    thofe  in  the  other  figures  (7). 

felves,  and  compofe  altogether  a  moft  beautiful  and  7.  Salt  of  Leady  ox  faccharum  faturm.  A  little  of 
elegant  configuration  (D).  Each  of  thefe  lines  increa-  this  fait  diflblved  in  hot  water,  which  it  immediately 
fing  in  breadth  towards  its  end,  appears  fomewhat  renders  milky,  after  ftanding  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to- 
club-headed  {e,  e,  e).  Sometimes,  inftead  of  fending  fubfide,  is  in  a  fit  .condition  for  an  examination  by  the? 
branches  from  their  fides,  many  of  thefe  lines  rife  pa-  microfcope.  A  drop  of  it  then  applied  on  a  flip  of 
rallel  to  each  other,  refembling  a  kind  of  palifadoe,  glafs,  and  held  over  the  fire  to  put  the  particles  in- 
and  having  numberlefs  minute  tranfverfe  lines  running  aftion,  will  be  feen  forming  round  the  edge  a  pretty, 
between  them  (F)»  But  the  moft  wonderful  part  of  even  and  regular  border  of  a  clear  and  tranfparent. 
all,  though  not  producible  without  an  exaft*  degree  of  film  or  glewy  fubftance  (aaaa)  ;  which  if  too  fudden^ 
heat  and  right  management,  is  the  dark  ground  work  and  violent  a  heat  be  gjven,  runs  over  the  whole  area 
(G).  ItcoKfiftsof  an  infinity  of  parallel  lines,  having  of  the  drop,  and  hardens  fo  on  the  glafs  as  not  to  be 
others  crofling  them  at  right  angles,  and  producing  a  got  off"  without  great  difiiculty.  But  if  a  moderate 
variety  fcarce  conceivable  from  lines  difpofed  in  no  o-  warmth  be  made  ufe  of,  which  likewife  muft  not  be 
ther  manner:  the  direftion  of  the  lines  (which  are  ex-  too  long  continued,  this  border  proceeds  only  a  little- 
quifitely  ftraight  and  delicate)  being  fo  frequently  and  way  into  the  drop,  with  a  kind  of  radiated  figure- 
differently  changed,  that  one  would"  think  it  the  refult  compofed  of  fine  lines,  or  rather  bundles  of  lines,  be- 
of  long  ftudy  and  contrivance.  During  the  time  this  ginning  from  the  centixs  in  the  interior  edge  of  the: 
ground  work  is  framing,  certain  lucid  points  prefent  border,  and  fpreading  out  at  nearly  equal  diftances 
themfelves  to  view  moft  cornmonly  on  one  fide.  Thefe  from  each  other  every  way,  towards  the  exterior 
grow  continually  larger,  with  radiations  from  a  centre,  {bhhb).  From  the  fame  centres  are  produced  after- 
and  become  ftar-Hke  figures  as  before  mentioned,  wards  a  rad'ation  inwards,  compofed  of  parallelograms. 
Some  of  them  fend  out  long  tails,  which  give  them  the  of  different  kngths  and  breadths;  from  one,  and: 
appearance  of  comets :  and  at  the  end  of  all,  a  dark  fometimes  both  the  angles  of  thefe,  are  frequently 
^ueation  iu  various  direftioaa  darts  frequently  throu^rh,    fceji  fliooting;8  fo  exceedingly  flender,,  that  they  ai-e 


Cryftala'z'8 
tion. 
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perhaps  the  beft  poffible  reprefentations  of  a  muthema-    extremely /tranfparent  and  elegant  (c) 


tical  line.  The  extremitits  of  the  parallelograms  are 
generally  call  off  at  right  angles  ;  but  they  are  fome- 
times  alfo  feen  oblique  [cccc).  Centres  with  the  hke 
radii  ilTuing  from  them,  and  fome  of  the  glutinous  mat- 
ter for  their  root,  are  fometimes  formed  in  the  drop, 
entirely  detached  from  the  edges ;  and  in  thefe  it  is 
very  frequent  to  find  a  kind  of  fecondary  radii  pro- 
ceeding from  fome  of  the  primary  ones ;  and  others 
from  them  again  to  a  great  number  of  gradations, 
forming  thereby  a  very  pretty  figure  (D). 

8.  Salt  of  Tin,  proQMces  at  the  edges  of  the  drop  a 
number  of  oftaedra,  partly  tranfparent,  iVanding  on 
long  necks,  at  fmall  dillances  from  each  other,  with 
angular  (lioots  between  them  fan).  At  the  fame 
.time,  foHd  aad  regular  opaque  cubes  will  be  feen  form- 
ing themfelves  in  other  parts  of  the  drop  {bl>).  In 
the  middle  of  the  fame  drop,  and  in  feveral  other  parts 
of  it,  veiy  different  figures  will  alfo  be  formed  ;  parti- 
cularly great  num.bers  of  flat,  thin,  tranfparent,  hex- 
angular  bodies  (ccc)  ;  fome  among  which  are  thicker 
(e),  and  a  few  appear  more  folid,  and  with  fix  (loping 
fides  rifing  to  a  point,  as  if  cut  and  poliihed  (d).  The 
figure  ffj  compofed  of  two  high  pyramids  united 
■at  their  bafe.  Some  in  this  kind  of  form  are  found 
truncated  at  one  of  their  ends,  and  others  at  both.  Se- 
veral of  the  hexagonal  bodies  may  be  obferved  with 
(loping  fides,  forming  a  fmooth,  triangular,  rifing 
plane,  whofe  angles  point  to  three  intermediate  fides 
of  the  hexagon  (g). 

9.  Epjom  Salt,  begins  to  flioot  from  the  edge  in 
jagged  figures  {(2 ).  From  other  parts  differently  fi- 
gured cryftals  extend  themfelves  towards  the  middle, 
fome  of  which  have  fine  lines  proceeding  from  both 
fides  of  a  main  (tern,  in  an  oblique  dii-edion ;  thofe  on 
one  fide  fliooting  upwards  in  an  angle  of  about  60°,  and 
thofe  on  the  other  downwards  in  the  fame  obliquity 

Others  produce  jags  from  their  fides  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  main  ftem,  thei-eby  foi-ming  fi- 
gures that  referable  fome  fpecies  of  the  polipody  (^■) ; 
but  in  others  the  jags  are  (horter  (^).  Now  and  then 
one  of  the  main  Items  continues  (hooting  to  a  confi- 
derable  length,  without  any  branchings  from  the  fides ; 
but  at  laft  fends  out  two  branches  from  its  extremity 
Sometimes  a  figure  is  produced  having  many 
fine  and  minute  lines  radiating  from  a  centre  {h^. 
The  laft  (hootings  in  the  middle  of  the  drop  (/j)  are 
not  unlike  the  frame-work  for  the  flooring  or  roofing 
ef  a  houfe,  but  with  the  angles  oblique  :  and  fome- 
times a  form  of  another  kind  pi-efents  itfelf  (i). 

10  Scarborough  Salt,  begins  to  (hoot  from  the  edges: 
firil  of  all  in  portions  of  quadrilateral  figures,  much 
refembling  thofe  of  common  fait ;  but  two  of  their 
angles,  inilead  of  90,  are  about  100°.  They  flioot 
in  great  numbers  round  the  borders  of  the  drop,  ha- 
ving their  fides  as  nearly  parallel  to  one  another  as  the 
figure  of  the  drop  will  allow  ;  fome  proceed  but  a  lit- 
tle way,  others  farther,  before  they  renew  the  flioot 
{aa).  In  fome  places  they  appear  more  pointed  and 
longer  {h)  ;  and  fometimes,  initead  of  the  diagonal, 
one  of  the  fides  is  feen  towards  the  edge,  and  the  o- 
ther  (liooting  into  the  middle  [c).  The  middle  cryf- 
■tals  idef)  feem  to  be  of  the  vitriolic  kind. 

1 1 .  Glauler^s  Salt,  produces  ramifications  from  the 
fide  of  the  drop,  like  the  growth  of  minute  plants,  but 


Some  of  thefn,  Crynaliiza- 
however,  begin  to  ftioot  from  a  centre  at  fome  dif-  ^ 
tance  from  the  edge,  and  protrude  branches  from  that  *  ™  - 
centre  in  a  contrary  diredion  (^).  Sometimes  they 
(hoot  from  oiie,  and  fometimes  from  more  fides  of  the 
central  point  in  different  varieties  (^/).  Other  figures 
are  produced  from  different  parts  of  the  edge  of  the 
drop  [a,f,e)  ;  but  the  mofl  remarkable  and  beautiful 
cryitallization  forms  laft  of  all  near  the  middle  of  the 
drop.  It  is  compofed  of  a  number  of  fines  proceeding 
from  one  another  at  right  angles  with  tranfparent 
fpaccs  and  divifions  running  between  them,  appear- 
ing altogether  like  ftreets,  alleys,  and  fquares,  {gg)' 
When  this  cryftallization  begins,  it  forms  with  great 
rapidity,  affording  the  obferver  a  very  agreeable  en- 
tertainment :  but  its  beauty  is  of  very  fliort  duration: 
in  a  few  moments  it  diffolves  and  vanifhes  like  melt- 
ed ice,  which  renders  the  drawing  of  it  very  diffi- 
cult. 

1 2  Salt  \of  Jefuits  bark.  The  few  fiiootings  which 
this  fait  produces  at  the  edge  of  the  drop  are  of  no  re- 
gular figure  {a).  The  whole  area  becomes  quickly 
filled  with  great  numbers  of  rhombi,  of  different  fizes, 
extremely  thin  and  tranfparent  {b).  Some  of  thefe 
enlarge  greatly  and  acquire  a  confiderable  thicknefs, 
forming  themfelves  into  fohds  of  many  fides  {c  c). 
Near  the  conclufion  fome  cryftals  of  fea-falt  are  form- 
ed {dd),  and  hkewife  a  few  odd  triangular  figures  [e). 

13.  Salt  of  Liquorice,  begins  (hooting  from  the  edge 
with  a  fort  of  rhombic  fpiculae  [a).  Some  foui'-branch- 
ed  figures  like  thofe  of  vitriol  commonly  appear,  but 
moulder  away  before  theii-  ramifications  are  completed, 
leaving  only  their  ftamina  behind  {bh).  The  middle 
of  the  drop  is  ufually  overfpi-ead  with  great  numbers  of 
parallelograms,  fome  exceedingly  tranfparent,  being 
mere  planes  ;  having  fometimes  one,  fometimes  more, 
of  the  angles  canted  In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce 
pentagonal,  hexagonal,  and  other  figures.  Others 
have  much  thicknefs,  and  form  parallelopipeds  or  prifms 
(f).  Some  of  the  plane  figures  wow  and  then  pro- 
trude an  ii-regular  kind  of  (hooting  which  appears  very 
pretty  [d). 

14.  Salt  of  Wormtoood.  The  firft  fiiootings  of  this 
fait  from  the  edges  of  the  drop  appear  of  a  confider- 
able thicknefs  in  proportion  to  their  length:  their  fides 
are  deeply  and  fliarply  jagged  or  indented,  being 
made  up  of  many  fomtwhat  obtufe  angles,  and  their 
ends  pointed  with  angles  of  the  fame  kind  («).  But 
other  flioots  frequently  branch  out  from  thefe  original 
ones,  and  they  again  fend  forth  others,  making  alto- 
gether a  very  pretty  appearance  {bb).  The  cryftals 
of  this  fait  are  very  different  from  each  other,  confifting 
of  fquares,  rohmbi,  parallelograms,  &c.  {c). 

1 5 .  Salt  of  Tobacco.  If  a  moderate  degree  of  heat 
is  given  to  a  folution  of  this  fait,  its  firft  (hootings  will 
be  from  the  edges  of  the  drop,  in  (lender  tapaing  fi- 
gures, ending  with  very  fharp  points,  but  at  confider- 
able diftances  from  one  another.  Along  with  thefe 
are  formed  other  cryftals,  nearly  ©f  the  fame  kind, 
but  entirely  detached,  and  farther  within  the  drop, 
having  the  thicker  ends  towards  the  centre  of  the 
drop,  and  the  fharp  points  turned  towards  its  'edge 
(fl).  When  a  little  more  heat  has  been  given,  other 
fpiculx  are  produced  from  the  edge,  whofe  ends 
fpread  on  either  fide,  and  then  terminate  in  a  point ; 

and 
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Cryftalliza-  and  which  have  all  along  their  fides  triangular  pointed 
.  cryftals,  placed  alternately  fo  as  to  reprefent  a  zlg- 

•  "  zag,  with  a  line  drawn  through  its  middle  (^).  The 
regular  cryftals  are  produced  in  the  middle  of  the 
drop,  and  are  either  hexagons  or  rhomb!  [c).  When 
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produced  (hooting  fcveral  ftems  from  one  point,  and  Cryilalh'za- 
refembling  a  kind  of  fea-mofs  (E).  " 

19.  Camphire,  though  infoluble  in  water,  diffolves  very 
readily  in  fpirit  of  wine.  A  drop  of  this  folution 
fpread  upon  a  flip  of  glafs  cryftallizes  inikntly  in  the 


the  moifture  is  nearly  exhaled,  there  are  fometimes  beautiful  manner  reprefented  in  the  figure, 
feen  to  fhoot  from,  or  rather  under  the  fpiculis,  upon       20.  Manna  eafily  dilfolves  in  water,  and  a  drop  of 

the  plane  of  the  glafs,  a  reprefentation  of  leaves  very  the  folution  is  a  veiy  pretty  objeft.    Its  firft  ftiootings 

fmall  at  dieir  firft  appearance,  but  gradually  increafing  are  radiations  from  points  at  the  very  edge  of  the 

(y).    A  violent  agitation  may  be  difcoveied  in  the  drop:  the  radiating  lines  feem  opaque,  but  are  very 


fluid  by  the  firft  magnifier  during  the  whole  procefs; 
but  efpecially  at  the  beginning,  and  extremely  minute 
cryftals  rifing  from  the  bottom. 

16.  Salt  of  Hartjhorn.  On  the  application  of  a  ve- 
ry fmall  degree  of  heat,  fait  of  hartfiiorn  flioots  near 
the  edges  of  the  drop  into  folid  figures  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  razors  or  lancets,  where  the  blade  turns  into 
the  handle  byaclafp  [d).  The  cryftals  of  this  fait  are 


(lender  {a  a  a).  Araongft  thefe"  arife  many  minute 
tranfparent  columns,  whofe  ends  grow  wider  gradual- 
ly as  they  extend  in  length,  and  terminate  at  laft  with 
fome  degree  of  obliquity  [b).  Some  .few  figures  ra- 
diating from  a  centre  every  way,  and  circumfcribed 
by  an  outhne,  are  produced  within  the  drop  [dd)^ 
But  the  moft  furprifing  and  elegant  configuration  is 
compofed  of  many  clufters  of  radiations  firooting  one 


produced  with  great  velocity,  and  are  fomewhat  o-    from^  another  over  great  part  of  the  drop,  and  ma- 
/!,„„...„._  r  -r.i.  ,  j  ^  ,         IcJng  all  together  a  figure  not  unlike  a  certain  very- 

beautiful  fea-plant  (C). 

The  phenomena  of  cryftallization  have  much  engaged 
the  attention  of  modern  chemifts,  and  a  vaft  number  of 
experiments  has  been  made  with  a  view  to  determine 
exadly  the  different  figures  afliimed  by  falts  in  paffing 
.     from  a  fluid  to  a  folid  form.   It  does  not,  however,  ap-  Exceffivc 
extends  to  a  great  length,  producing  on  one  fide  flroots    peiir,  from  all  that  has  yet  been  done,  that  any  certain  variety  in 
that  are  rugged  and  irregular,  and  on  the  other  cu-    uile  can  be  laid  down  in  thefe  cafes,  as  the  figure  of  faline 
rious  regular  branches  refembling  thofe  of  fome  plant    cryftals  may  be  varied  by  the  flighteft  circumftances.  '^^'l^^'^^^' 
i^)'.  .  Thus,  fal  ammoniac,  when  prepared  by  a  mixture  of 

17.  5'.r//^o/i7/7«f,  fhoots  from  the  edges  of  the  drop    pure  volatile  alkali  with  fpirit  of  fait,   ftioots  into 


paque,  (hooting  from  the  edges  of  the  drop,  on  both 
fides  a  main  ftem,  and  with  a  kind  of  regularity,  rug- 
ged branches  like  thofe  of  fome  forts  of  coral  {a  a). 
But  fometimes,  inftead  of  thefe  branches,  (harp  fplcu- 
fe,  fome  plain,  and  others  jagged,  are  protruded  to  a 
confiderable  deptli  on  one  fide  only  [b).  As  the  fluid 
exhales,  fome  one  of  the  branching  figures  generally 


in  long  parallelograms  like  nitre  [a  a).  But  in  other 
places,  along  the  fides  of  the  drop  folid  angles  are 
formed,  that  feem  to  be  tlie  nidiments  of  common 
fait  [b).  Some  of  the  parallelograms  increafe  much 
in  fize,  and  fpread  themfelves  in  the  middle,  fo  as 
to  change  their  firft  figure,  and  become  three  or  four 
times  bigger  than  the  reft  ;  and  thefe  have  a  dividing 
line  that  runs  tiirough  their  whole  length  from  end  to 
end,  whence  iffue  other  (hort  lines  at  fmall  diftances, 
oppofite  to  one  another  ;  all  pointing  with  the  fame 
degree  of  obliquity  towards  the  bafe  {c  c).  Among 
tliefe  enlarged,  figures,  fome  few  flioot  ftiU  forward 


cryftals  refembling  feathers  ;  but  if,  inftead  of  a  pure 
alkali,  we  make  ufe  of  one  juft  dillilled  fiom  bones, 
and  containing  a  great  quantity  of  animal  oil,  we  (hall, 
after  fome  cryftallizations  of  the  feathery  kind,  obtain 
the  very  fame  fait  in  the  form  of  cubes. 

Such  falts  as  arc  fublimeable  cryftallize  not  only  in 
the  aqueous  way  by  folution  and  evaporation,  but  alfo 
by  fublimation  ;  and  the  difference  betwixt  the  figures 
of  thefe  cryftals  is  often  very  remarkable.  Thus  fal 
ammoniac  by  fublimation  never  exhibits  any  appear- 
ance of  feathery  cryftals,  but  always  forms  cubes  or 
paralldopipeds.    This  method  of  cryftallizing  falts  by 


afld  tapering  towards  a  point,  but,  before  they  form  fublimation  has  not  as  yet  been  inveftigated  by  che- 

one,  fwell  again,  and  begin  as  it  were  anew ;  and  mifts :  nor  indeed  does  tlie  fubjeft  feem  capable  of  in- 

thus  they  proceed  feveral  times  before  their  figure  is  vettigation  without  much  trouble  ;  as  the  Icaft  aug- 

quite  finiflied  {aa).    The  figures  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  are  mentation  of  the  heat  beyond  the  proper  degree  would 

the  regular  cryftals  of  this  fait  when  it  is  allowed  to  make  the  cryllals  run  into  a  folid  cake,  while  a  dimi- 


diflblve  in  the  air,  and  no  heat  at  all  is  given 

18.  Rheum,  or  the  clear  liquor  which  diftils  from 
the  noftrils  when  people  catch  cold,  is  ftrongly  fatura- 
ted  with  fait.  A  drop  of  it  on  a  flip  of  glafs  will  foon 
oryftallize  in  a  beautiful  manner,  either  wiih  or  with- 
out heat ;  but  if  heated  to  about  the  warmth  of  the 


nution  of  it  would  caufe  them  fall  into  powder.  In. 
aqueous  folutions,  too,  the  circumftances  which  de- 
termine the  fliapesof  the  cryftals  are  innumerable;  and 
the  degree  of  heat,  the  quantity  of  fait  contained  in- 
the  liquor,  nay,  the  quantity  of  liquor  itfelf,  and  the- 
various  conititutions  of  the  atmofphere  at  the  time  of 


blood,  and  then  viewed  through  the  microfcope,  many    cryftallization,  often  occafion  fuch  differences  as  feem 
lucid  points  will  be  feen  rifing  and  increafing  gradually,    quite  unaccountable  and  furprifing. 
till  their  form  is  (hown  to  be  quadrangular,  with  two       -  -  - 
tranfparent  diagonals  crofting  each  other  [d  d).  Thefe 
diagonals  (hoot  foon  after  far  beyond  the  fquare,  pro- 
truding other  lines  at  right  angles  from  their  fides  ;  and 


Mr  Bergman  has  given  a  dlffertation  pn  the  various  Mr  Berg- 
forms  of  cryftals  ;  which,  he  obferves,  always  refemble  man's  ac- 
geometrical  figures  more  or  lefs  regular.    Their  varie-  "^""."^ 
ty  at  firft  appears  infinite  ;  but  by  a  careful  examina- 


thus  they  go  on  to  form  the  moft  elegant  and  beautiful  tion  it  will  be  found,  that  a  great  number  of  cryftals, 

cryftals  {bbycc).    When  a  drop  of  rheum  is  fet  to  feemingly  very  different  from  each  other,  may  be  pro- 

cryftalhzc  without  any  heat,  inftead  of  branched  cryf-  duced  by  the  combination  of  a  fmall  number  of  origi- 

tals  over  the  whole  area,  fuch  are  formed  only  in  the  nal  figures,  which  therefore  he  thinks  may  be  called 

middle  ;  but,,  about  the  edges,  plant-like  figures  are  primitive.    On  this  principle  he  explains  the  formation 
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■  of  tiie  cryflalline  gems  as  well  as  falts ;  and  the  refults 
of  his  obfeVvations  are  as  follow. 

I.  One  of  the  primitive  forms  is  that  named  by  our 
author  fpathacsous ;  and  thefe,  he  fays,  properly  agglu- 
tinated, may  form  the  great  variety  of  diflimilar  bodies 
found  among  cryftals. 

In  the  calcareous  fpar  we  find  a  combination  of 
rhombi,  whofe  obtufe  angles  contain  \o\\  degrees, 
and  the  acute  784-.  By  a  combination  of  thefe  is 
formed  the  calcareous  fpar,  which  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  teffera  or  oblique  parallelepiped  ;  but  by  other 
combinations  of  the  fame  pknea,  cryftals  apparently 
of  the  moft  oppofite  forms  may  be  generated.  Thus, 
for  the  foi-mation  of  an  hexaedral  prifm,  confiftlng  of  fix 
equal  and  fimilar  parallelograms  terminating  at  both 
ends  in  three  rhombi  which  form  a  folid  angle,  we  have 
only  to  fuppofe  a  continual  addition  of  rhombi  equal, 
fimilar,  and  parallel  to  the  oblique  parallelopiped  or 
cryftal  of  the  calcareous  fpar.  Thus,  fuppofe  the  fi- 
gure ABCDE  {fig.  I.)  to  reprefent  a  nucleus  of  the 
kind  juft  mentioned,  the  axis  of  which  palTes  through 
the  two  oppofite  angles  BE;  it  is  evident,  that  by  a 
continual  application  of  rhombi,  fuchas  F  G,  HI,  &c. 
to  both  fides  of  the  axis,  we  fliall  at  laft  produce  the 
figure  A  B,  fig.  2.  and  which  reprefents  the  hexae- 
dral  prifm  required.  This  kind  of  cryital,  our  author 
tells  us,' belongs  chiefly  to  the  ftones  called  Jchoerhy 
and  is  therefore  called  the  Jchnerlaceoits  form.  It  be- 
longs likewife  to  fome  others  of  the  calcareous  tribe. 

From  the  fchoerlaceous  cryftal  that  of  the  garnet  is 
eafily  produced  by  a  ftoppage  of  the  accumulation  of 
the  planes  as  foon  as  the  fides  of  the  prifm  have  acqui- 
red a  rhomboidal  figure.  Thus  a  complete  dodecahe- 
dron is  formed,  which  is  always  the  figure  of  the  gar- 
net when  perfeft. 

The  f  ^ure  of  the  garnet  is  eafily  changed  into  ano- 
ther, frequently  aflumed  by  the  hyacinth,  by  the  regular 
application  of  equal  and  fimilar  rhombi  to  each  of  the 
folid  angles,  which  angles  are  formed  by  f«ur  planes. 
The  garnet,  when  complete,  has  fix  angles  compofed  of 
four  planes,  and  eight  with  three.  The  formation  of 
this  kind  of  cryftal  will  be  underftood  from  an  infpec- 
tion  of  fig.  3.  In  this  operation  the  four  rhombi  are 
changed  into  an  equal  number  of  oblong  hexagons ; 
LHAB  into  LH/jfl^B:  and  fo  of  the  other 
rhombi  reprefented  by  the  different  letters  of  the 
figure. 

In  fome  cafes  the  original  planes  decreafe  according 
to  a  certain  law;  and  this,  from  whatever  caufe  it  may 
arife,  muft  neceflarily  change  the  appearance  of  the 
terminating  planes,  and  occafionally  either  augment 
or  diminifti  their  number.  Thus,  inftead  of  a  prifm, 
■we  fhall  have  a  double  pyramid,  one  tending  upwards 
and  the  other  downwards,  as  will  be  eafily  underftood 
from  what  has  been  already  faid.  This  is  the  form  af- 
fumed  by  the  calcareous  cryftals  commonly  called  pg- 
tocth  by  the  miners. 

If  the  decreafing  feries  of  rhombi  is  ftopped  before 
they  vanifti  ultimately  in  a  point,  the  formation  of 
truncated  pyramids,  of  which  many  examples  are  to 
he  met  with  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  muft  neceflarily 
take  place.  In  cafes  of  this  kind,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  why 
the  pyramids,  if  ftruck  in  one  direftion,  will  break 
:)ver  fmoothly  and  eafily,  but  not  in  another. 


It  19  not  uncommon  to  find  the  original  cryftals  CryflallJzS- 
themfelves  imperfe£l ;  in  which  cafe  the  large  cryftals,  'i""- 
formed  by  combining  them'  together,  muft  deviate  ~~~v*— ' 
more  or  leis  from  the   psrfeft  form.     Thus,  letj-jg^/^^. 
A  B  C  D  E  F  G  (fig.  4  )  reprefent  the  three  rhombi  fromTper- 
which  conftitute  the  apex  of  a  perfect  fchoerlaceous  fed  cryftal* 
cryftal;  and  let  us  next  fuppofe  the  rhombus  A  G  trun-  li'^e  ^'^^™« 
cated  in  the  direction  of  the  Hne  ab,  CG  along  c  d, 
and  EG  along  ef.    Thus,  the  regular  hexagonal  fi- 
gure of  the  prifm  A  B  C  D  E  F  will  be  changed  into 
an  irregular  one  fl^^- J  J3fyF,  confifting  of  nine  un- 
equal fides,  whofe  apex  is  compofed  of  three  irregular 
pentagons,  a  ^  B  G  F,  t       C  B,  and  f/F  G  D.  The 
rough  tourmalins  of  Tyrol  and  Ceylon  particularly  af- 
fume  this  form,  though  it  fometimes  belongs  to  bodies 
both  of  the  calcareous  and  fchoerlaceous  kind.  j.^ 

Triangular  cryftals  may  be  fuppofed  to  arife  from  Triangular 
thofe  of  the  pentagonal  kind;  it  being  obvious,  that crytlafs. 
the  peripheiy  of  a  pentagon,  as  a  B  G  F,  approaches 
more  nearly  to  a  triangle  in  proportion  as  the  diftance 
between  a  b  and  B  F  grows  lefs  :  and  when  thefe  di- 
ftances  vanifli  entirely,  a  triagonal  prifm  is  formed, 
terminated  by  three  triangles :  if  the  cutting  Hne  a  h 
approach  ftill  nearer  to  the  centre  'G,  the  form  ftill 
remains  the  fame. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe,  that  the  garnet  cryftal,  whofe  Varieties  of 
fliape  i-s  reprefented  fig.  5.  inftead  of  complete  rhombi,  the  garnet 
has  others  accumulated  about  its  axis,  whofe  three  ex-  '^'"yft^^- 
ternal  angles  are  truncated;  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  if  the  longitudinal  margins  of  the  prifm  be  cut  by 
planes  parallel  to  the  axis,  cryftals  will  be  formed,  whofe 
lhape  is  reprefented  by  the  fmall  letters  in  the  figure. 
Calcareous  cryftals  are  fometimes  found  of  this  fhape ; 
but  generally  fo  low,  that  e  nearly  coincides  with  a,  c 
with  &c.  and  hence  the  pentagon  abide  becomes 
almoft  of  a  triangular  figure,  which  has  been  attributed 
to  thefe  cryftals  by  fome  authors  who  did  not  under- 
ftand  their  true  origin.  The  pyritaceous  cryftals  fomfe- 
tiraes  aftbrd  inftances  of  this  kind  compiete.  Some- 
times the  garnet  confifts  of  24  fides,  by  having  all  the 
margins  truncated ;  a  change  which  may  eafily  be 
underftood  from  what  has  been  already  mentioned. 
If  the  interfeftion  cd  of  the  planes  ec  and  cr  fall 
without  the  plane  B  G,  a  figure  of  a  very  different 
kind  will  be  generated. 

Sometimes  the  hyacinthine  cryftal  afliimes  the  cru-  Crudforra 
ciform  appearance  A  B  C  D  E  F  G  HI KLM,  fig.  6.  hyacinthine 
Here  the  apex  is  at  C,  the  figure  KYiQbca  being  all  cryftal. 
in  the  fame  incHned  plane,  which  is  the  cafe  with  the 
other  three  homologous  figures.  Now,  in  order  to 
inveftigate  the  formation  of  thefe  cryftals,  let  us  fup- 
pofe the  rhombi  CO,  CP,  and  C  to  be  comple- 
ted, which  to  an  eye  placed  in  the  high  axis  C  will 
appear  like  as  many  fquares  fituated  in  the  fubja- 
cent  plane.  Thus  we  may  underftand  the  formation 
of  the  cryftals  of  granite  as  well  as  of  the  hyacinth. 
The  former  may  be  fuppofed  a  quadrangular  prifm 
compofed  of  four  rhombi,  touching  one  another  only 
at  their  apices,  and  terminated  at  each  end  by  four 
rhombi  meeting  at  the  apex.  When  this  form  is  a 
little  protrafted,  or  augmented  by  applying  to  the 
apices  fimilar  and  equal  planes,  it  becomes  that  of  the 
hyacinth  ;  whence  the  granite  cryftal  may  be  called 
the  rtidiment  of  the  hyacinth  alfo.    The  variety  here 
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mentioned,  of  hyaclnthine  cryftala,  is  met  with  in  the 
Hartz  mines.  Mr  Ehrhart  fays,  that  they  are  of  a  fi- 
iiccous,  and  not  of  a  calcareous,  nature. 

If  planes  fimilar  to  one  another,  but  diffimilar  to 
the  fundamental  ones,  be  added,  a  vaft  variety  of 
fhapes  may  be  produced,  of  vi^hich  it  is  needlefs  to 
give  more  examples  at  prefent.  Our  author  appeals 
to  experience  for  the  truth  of  it ;  and  afferts,  that  the 


fix  quadrangular  hollow  pyramids,  joined  by  their  Ciyftalli- 
apices  and  external  furfaccs ;  each  of  thefe  filled  up  z*'*""- 
by  others  fimilar,  but  gradually  decreafing,  completes  " 
the  form.    By  a  due  degree  of  evaporation,  it  is  no 
difficult  matter  to  obtain  thefe  pyramids  feparate  and 
diftin£t,  as  in  fig.  8.  or  fix  of  fuch,  either  ;hollov(r,  or 
more  or  lefs  folid,  joined  round  a  centre.    This  is  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  operation  from  beginning  to  end. 


loofe  texture  of  calcareous  cryftals  will  clearly  ftxow  This  takes  place  in  the  falited  vegetable  alkali,  or  fal 
their  conftruftion,  if  carefully  and  completely  broken,  digejlivus  Sylvli;  in  the  cryftallized  luna  cornea  ;  the 
The  harder  cryftals  can  fcarcely  be  broken  in  fuch  a    galena  or  fulphurated  lead ;  and  quadrangular  nitre, 


manner  as  to  (how  their  ftrufture ;  but  the  fchoerls  dif- 
cover  it  very  plainly,  and  even  the  garnets  fhow  them- 
felves  to  be  compofed  of  laminae. 

"  Finally  (fays  Mr  Bergman),  we  may  add  one 
particular  obfervation  concerning  prifmatic  and  hexa- 


which  is  of  the  fpathaceous  form,  produces  a  fimilar 
congeries  of  pyramids,  and  thefe  almoft  equally  diftinft 
with  the  preceding  cubic  cryftals.  A  folution  of  alurn, 
upon  evaporation,  generally  produces  folid  oftaedra  ; 
but  fometimes  alfo  it  exhibits  hollow  pyramids,  and 


gonal  calcareous  cryftals  truncated  perpendicularly ;    upon  fuch  of  them  as  are  complete,  the  junctures  arc 


fuch  fometimes  occur,  and  they  cannot  derive  their 
origin,  in  the  manner  above  defcribed,  from  the  fpa- 
thaceous particles,  and  by  no  other  vray  can  hexago- 
nal prifms  be  generated.  What,  then,  is  the  caufe 
which  deftroys  their  apices  ?  I  confefs  this  to  be  a 
queftion  which  I  am  wholly  unable  to  anfwer,  unlefs 
we  may  afTume  an  accumulation  of  planes  more  and 


very  diftindly  marked  by  confpicuous  lines. 

4.  "  Sometimes,  too,  other  falts  indicate  the  fame 
conftrudlion  by  vifible  diagonals.  Fig.  y.  reprefents  a 
feftion  of  the  hexagonal  prifm  formed  by  Rochelle  falt- 
The  arrangement  of  the  internal  particles  of  this  fait 
cannot  be  known  when  the  cryftal  is  complete :  but  whe» 
it  is  formed  on  the  bottom  of  the  vefTel,  as  reprefented 


more  deficient  around  the  axis.    We  may  from  hence  fig.  i  o.  the  lower  fide  cannot  be  perfeft  ;  and  this  paral- 

ronclude,  that  fomething  unufual  occurs ;  as  the  trun-  lelogram  exhibits  two  diagonals diftinftly,  as  reprefented 

cated  extremity  is  opaque,  while  the  reft  of  the  prifm  fig.  11.    This  is  likewife  the  cafe  with  the  fait  extrailed 

is  tranfparent ;  but  the  upper  hexagonal  feftion  is  from  human  urine,  called  microcofmic  fait.    Befides,  we 

fmooth  and  poliftied."  ftiould  obferve  of  the  vertical  triangles,  that  they  are  al- 

On  the  whole,  our  author  obferves,  that  the  greateft  ternately  tranfparent  and  opaque  in  pairs;  which  plainly 

varieties  may  occur  in  the  figures  of  cryftals,  though  points  out  a  difference  in  the  fituation  of  their  elements. 


all  of  them  may  be  generated  from  thofe  of  the  fpatha 
ceous  form,  and  the  fubftance  of  all  may  be  ultimately 
the  fame  ;  whence  we  ftiould  be  induced  to  put  but 
little  confidence  in  the  figure.    "  If,  then,  (fays  he), 


Some  cryftals  of  nitre  are  alfo  marked  with  diagonals; 
a  circumftance  which  in  others  is  generally  concealed 
by  the  clofe  connexion  of  the  particles. 

5.  "  If  we  examine  the  hollow  pyramid  of  common 


this  teft,  which  undoubtedly  is  the  moft  remarkable  fo    fait  farther,  we  ftiall  find  it  compofed  of  four  triangles, 
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far  as  externals  reach,  is  of  fo  little  ufe,  of  what  value 
can  tl^e  others  be  ?  and  with  what  fuccefs  can  we  hope 
to  form  a  fyftem  of  mineralogy  upon  fuch  diftinftions? 
External  criteria  ftiould  certainly  not  be  neglefted,  but 
he  who  trufts  implicitly  to  them  deceives  himfelf." 

II.  From  a  confideration  of  the  larger  lamellae  of 
which  cryftals  are  compofed,  our  author  naturally  pro- 
ceeds to  an  inveftigation  of  their  fmaller  conftituent 
parts.  Here  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  different  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  all  cryftals  is  owing  to  varieties  in 
their  mechanical  elements.  A  queftion,  however,  oc- 
curs, Whether  thofe  very  minute  molecules,  which 
may,  as  it  were,  be  called  the  Jlamina  of  cryftals,  be 
naturally  poftefled  of  a  determinate  angular  figure,  or 
whether  they  acquire  it  by  cryftallization  ?  In  anfwer 
to  this,  he  mentions  the  following  fafts,  which  he 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  himfelf. 

1 .  If  the  fmall  particles  which  feparate  from  lime- 
"water,  when  expofed  to  the  air,  be  infpefted  with  a 
■microfcope,  they  will  be  found  fpathaceous. 

2.  *'  The  greater  fpathous  tcflera?,  when  accurately 
•examined,  are  frequently  found  with  ftria»  running  di- 
agonally, fuch  as  often  appear  in  faline  cryftals,  by 
which  their  internal  ftrudlure  is  difcovered. 

3.  **  The  cubes  of  common  fait  not  only  exhibit 
diagonal  ftriae,  but  frequently,  upon  each  fide,  ftiow 


and  each  of  thefe  formed  of  threads  parallel  to  thf 
bafe ;  which  threads,  upon  accurate  examination,  are 
found  to  be  nothing  elfe  than  a  feries  of  fmall  cubes : 
Therefore,  although  the  above  circumftances  feera 
plainly  to  point  out  the  formation  of  all  cryftals  from 
the  union  and  cohefion  of  pyramids,  whofe  fides,  be- 
ing difi'erent  in  form  and  magnitude,  occafion  the  dif- 
ferences of  forms ;  it  yet  remains  uncertain  whether 
the  fame  internal  ftrudlure  takes  place  in  thofe  whofe 
minutenefs  renders  them  totally  invifible  ;  and  whether 
the  primary  ftamina  poffefs  a  determinate  figure,  or 
are  compofed  by  the  union  ©f  many  ihapelefs  particles. 
We  have  long  known,  that  the  imalleft  concretions 
which  are  vifible  by  a  microfcope  poffefs  a  determined 
figure  ;  but  thefe  are  compounds.  In  the  mean  time, 
until  this  veil  be  removed  in  fome  meafure  at  leaft,  we 
cannot  avoid  comparing  the  procefs  of  cryftallization 
with  the  congelation  of  water. 

"  While  the  watery  particles  are  concreting,  they 
exert  a  double  tendency;  by  one  of  which  they  are 
formed  into  fpiculae,  by  the  other  thefe  fpiculae  arc 
ranged  in  fuch  a  manner  with  refped  to  one  another 
as  to  form  angles  of  60  degrees :  from  hence  the  va- 
rieties obferved  in  the  particles  of  fnow  may  be  eafily 
explained.  The  moft  fimple  figure  is  that  where  fix 
equal  radii  diverge  from  a  centre  in  the  angle  above 


fquares  parallel  to  the  external  furface,  and  gradually  mentioned,  as  in  fig.  12.     I'he  fame  angle  will  be 

decreafing  inwards  (fig.  7.),  by  which  we  difcover  preferved  if  the  extremities  of  thefe  be  joined  br  right 

their  internal  ftruAure :  for  every  cube  is  compofed  of  lines;  which  will  alfo  be  die  eafe,  if  each  of  the  tri* 
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Cryftalli-  angles  thus  formed  be  filled  with  right  lines  parallel  to  pyramids,  which  are  the  bafes  of  the  cubes  of  galena,  Cryftalli 
gatiort.    jjjg  bafe,  asin  fig.  1 3.  entirely  fimilar  to  thofe  which  compofe  common  fait. 

""""     <«  Let  us  now  fuppofe  the  particles  which  are  em-    In  the  heaps  of  arfenical  ore  expofed  to  the  fire  at 


zation. 
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ployed  in  cryftallization  endowed  with  a  tendency  to 
form  fpiculae,  and  thefe  fpiculae  with  a  tendency  to 
arrange  themfelves  at  equal  angles  of  inclination,  and 
•we  fhall  have  both  the  triangles  and  the  pyramids  com- 
pofed  of  them,  even  although  the  primary  ftamina  had 
not  a  determiRcd  figure.  As  the  angles  of  inchnation 
vary,  the  triangles  and  pyramids  will  alfo  vary ;  and 
hence  the  different  forms  of  cryftals  will  be  produced, 
which  may  to  a  certain  degree  be  inveftigated  geome- 
trically, the  angles  being  given. 

III.  Mr  Bergman  now  conliders  the  various  ways  in 
which  cryftals  may  be  produced  ;  which  are,  i .  By  wa- 
•which'hey  ,  ^  ahquefying  heat ;  3.  By  a  volatiHzing  heat, 
""d  ^  d  ^  •  '^^^  '""^  common  method  of  obtaining  cryftals  is 
jro  »ce  .  jngans  of  water  ;  as  by  this  medium  faline  fubftan- 
ces  are  very  readily  taken  up,  and  appear  again  in  a 
folid  form  when  the  hquid  is  properly  diminilhed  by 
evaporation.  It  is  not  only  when  dilTolved  in  water 
tliat  they  acquire  determinate  forms  ;  this  happens 
alfo  when  they  are  fuf&ciently  attenuated  and  mixed 
with  it ;  for  fubftances  not  foluble  in  water  will  re- 
main fufpended  in  it,  when,  by  fufficient  divifion,  they 
have  acquired  as  much  furfacc  as  makes  them  approach 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluid;  and  it  Items  very 
probable,  that  many  of  the  earths  met  with  in  the  mi- 
neral kingdom,  which  have  a  regular  form,  have  cealef- 
ced  in  this  way.  We  muft,  however,  carefully  di- 
ftinguifh  between  mechanical  mixture  and  true  folu- 
tion,  even  though  both  fliould  agree  in  weight.  When 
folid  bodies  are  mechanically  mixed  with  water,  they 
will  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  if  laid  there  in 
powder,  unlefs  diffufcd  by  agitation  ;  but  loliible  fub- 
Itances  totally  and  fpontaneoufly  diftribute  themfelves 
through  the  menftruum  even  without  any  agitation, 
though  this  certainly  accelerates  the  folution. 

2.  Another  method  ot  obtaining  cryftals  is  by  fufion 
and  flow  coohng.  Thus  fulphur,  when  melted  and 
cooled,  fhoots  into  long  ftriae,  acquiring  at  the  fame 
time  an  cleArical  property  :  bifmuth,  zinc,  and  regu- 
lus  of  antimony,  acquire  a  teffelaced  appearance  ;  nay, 
the  laft  of , thefe,  when  fet  to  cool  in  a  conical  mould, 
becomes  ftellated,  not  only  on  the  upper  furface  or  ba- 
fis  of  the  mafs,  but  along  the  whole  axis.  Glafs  alfo, 
when  melted  and.  flowVy  cooled,  will  fometimes  fhoot 
into  beautiful  cryftals.  Our  author  mentions  his  ha- 
ving fometimes  feen  the  fcoria  of  furnaces,  where  iron 
had  been  melted  with  the  addition  of  calcareous  ea^  th, 
of  a  regular  prifmatic  figure  ;  and  when  crude  iron  has 
been  melted  with  lime,  he  has  fometimes  alfo  found 
Complete  oftaedra  in  the  fcoria.  In  large  metallic 
malTes,  however,  the  under  parts  are  generally  fo  much 
prefTed  by  the  weight  of  thofe  above,  that  they  fhow 
no  figns  of  cryftallization,  though  beautiful  cryftals 
are  often  formed  on  the  furface  of  gold,  filv-;;r,  iron,  &c. 

3.  'I'he  particles  of  bodies  volatilized  by  heat,  if  du- 
ring cooling  they  are  fufficientiy  at  liberty,  oftsri  obey 
the  laws  of  attraAion,  and  form  cryftals.  To  this  clafs 
we  may  refer  thofe  which  are  condenfed  from  the  va- 
pours of  regulus  of  antimony,  called  the  Jlores  argen- 
tini.  The  galena  which  is  frequently  interfperfcd  a- 
Hiong  the  copper-ore  at  Fahlun  fends  forth  a  vapour 
which  condtnfea  on  the  upper  ftrata,  forming  hollow. 


Loefa,  our  author  has  colle<fted  very  beautiful  cryilals, 
of  white,  ytUow,  and  red  colours,  partly  tetraedral 
and  partly  oftaedral.  Some  of  theie  exhibit  hollow 
pyramids,  whofe  fides  confift  of  threads  parallel  to  the 
bafe,  and  exactly  fimilar  to  thofe  formed  in  the  moift 
way.  Thefe  cryftals,  when  complete,  frequently  fhow 
the  junftures  of  the  pyramids  very  diftinftly  by  ftraight 
lines  ;  and  by  careful  examination,  we  may  be  able  to 
trace  the  whole  procefs  through  its  vaiious  fteps,  from 
the  very  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  operation.  ig 

Prifms  of  any  kind  may  be  formed  by  the  apices  of  Formation 
proper  pyramids  meeting  together  in  a  certain  number  ^ 
round  the  fame  point.  The  apex  may  alfo  be  formed  j^j^^j 
by  a  fingle  pyramid  having  its  vertical  angle  turned 
outward.  Thus,  by  adding  to  the  cube  ABCD  the 
quadrangular  pyramids  ABE  DCF,  we  fliall  have  a 
four-fided  prifm  (fig.  16.)  ;  and  thus,  though  very  fcl- 
dom,  common  fait  fometimes  acquires  an  apex.  If 
we  apply  to  one  or  both  of  the  apices  of  the  oftae- 
dron  ACBD,  fig.  17.  a  hollow  pyramid  adb,  fimilar 
and  equal  to  the  fundamental  figure,  we  will  have  a 
prifm  of  the  fame  kind  :  alum,  however,  has  never 
been  obferved  of  a  prifmatic  fortti  by  our  author,  though 
fometimes  coufifting  of  odaedra  imperfeilly  joined  to- 
gether, as  in  fig.  18.  Four-fided  pyramids  may  be 
compoitd  of  four  tetraedra,  and  confequently  24  of 
the  iame  may  make  up  a  cube  ;  "  and  (fays  our  au- 
thor) it  has  alfo  a  double  apex  of  32.  Thus  we  have 
a  new  conftrudtion,  which  undoubtedly  fometimes  takes 
place;  for,  as  I  have  already  faid,  arfenical  cryftals  lome- 
times  take  the  tetraedral,  lometimes  the  oifhaedral,  form,, 
which  may  therefore  eafily  be  mutually  exchanged. 

"  It  is  with  lefs  facility  that  hexagonal  prifms  ai^ 
formed  of  fuch  pyramids  as  have  the  fame  number  of 
fides,  unlefs  tetraedra  be  admitted.  In  fig.  19.  four 
hexagonal  and  fix  tetragonal  pyramids  meet  ;  the  for- 
mer are  eafily  relolved  into  fix  and  the  latter  into  four 
tetraedra  (fig.  20.)  ;  48  of  which  conf-rquently  make 
up  the  whole  mafs,  fuppofing  this  to  be  the  method 
followed  by  nature.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  con- 
ftrudlion  is  probable  on  many  accounts  ;  for  it  requires 
only  the  moft  fimple  elements,  and  fuch  as  are  con- 
formable to  the  figures  of  all  cryftals.  That  tetraedra 
adapted  to  this  purpofe  have  fometimes  diflimilar  and 
unequal  fides,  makes  not  againft  the  fuppofition  :  but 
what  is  moft  to  the  purpofe  is,  that  fometimes  fuch 
tetraedra  are  employed  without  the  fmalleft  doubt. 
All  thefe  circumftances  are  of  no  finall  weight ;  but 
as  long  as  tKf  traces  of  tetraedra  are  to  be  found  among 
the  pyramids  of  cemimon  fait,  the  laws  of  found  rea- 
foning  forbid  us  to  draw  any  general  conclufion.  I 
am  ptrfeftly  certain  that  nature  d(jes  frequently  employ 
pyramids  in  this  operation  ;  it  remains  for  future  experi.i 
ments  to  determine  whether  this  be  always  the  cafe." 

IV.  We  come  now  toconfider  the  ultimate  caufe.  of 
cryftallization,  corxerning  which  there  have  been  ma-  19 
ny  different  theories.    Some  have  been  of  opinion  that  Diff>;rent 
there  cannot  be  any  cryftallization  without  a  faline  ®^ 
principle  in  feme  degree  txifting  in  the  cryftalhzijjg  ^^'^^ 
fubftance.    This  opinion,  however,  is  oppofed  by  Mr 
Bergman  on  the  following  grounds : 

I,  He  fuppofcs  cryftallization  to  be  an  effe£l  of  at^ 

traidion.  ° 
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traftioB  }  confequently,  as  all  other  matters  as  well  as 
falts  are  fubjedl  to  the  laws  of  that  attraftion,  we  can- 
not confider  the  regular  and  fymmetrical  form  in  which 
they  arrange  themfelves  as  peculiar  to  faline  bodies  ; 
and  hence  cryftals  are  alfo  produced  by  fuch  methods 
as  will  fufficiently  attenuate  and  difengage  the  inte- 
grant parts  from  each  other. 

2.  The  more  fimple  that  any  faline  body  is,  and 
the  more  free  from  any  kind  of  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter, the  msne  difficult  it  is  to  reduce  it  into  a  cryllaK 
line  form.  Thus  the  pure  acids  and  cauftic  alkali 
cannot  be  made  to  affume  the  form  of  cryftals  without 
the  greateft  difficulty. 

3.  The  fimilarity  of  forms  in  cryftals,  Mr  Bergman  ob^ 
fet  ves,  *'  does  not  depend  upOri  the  acid  ;  as  the  prifma- 
tic  and  quadrangular  nitre  areformed  from  thefame  acid, 
though  joined  indeed  to  different  alkalies.  Neither  is  the 
bafis  fufficient  to  determine  the  figure  ;  for  the  vege- 
table, as  well  as  the  nriineral  alkali,  when  faturated  with 
Inarine  acid,  will  produce  cubical  cryftals.  The  external 
appearance,  therefore,  depends  on  the  menftruum  and 
the  bafe  jointly.  We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine 
from  thence  that  there  is  prefent  a  neutral  or  middle 
fait  whenever  the  figure  of  fuch  a  one  is  difcovevable  ; 
for  not  the  fmalleft  particle  of  alum  is  found  in  nickel 
or  lead  when  united  with  nitrous  acid,  though  both 
thefe  compounds  yield  o(ftaedral  cryftals."  Here  we 
may  again  remark,  that  the  figure  of  cryftals  depends 
upon  circumftances  altogether  unknown,  of  which  Dr 
Eafon,  in  a  paper  on  this  fubjed  in  the  Manchefter 
Tranfaftions,  gives  a  remarkable  inftance  in  gypfum, 
which  is  known  to  be  a  combination  of  the  vitriolic 
acid  with  a  calcareous  bafis  ;  yet  this  compound  is 
found  naturally  cryftallized  irt  five  ways,  fo  very  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,  that  mineralogifts  have  diftin- 
guiftied  them  by  five  diftinft  names,  viz.  t.  Lapis  fpe- 
Gularis.  2.  Striated  gypfum.  3.  Gypfeous  alabafter. 
4.  Selenites  properly  fo  called.  5.  A  gypfeous  fpar 
frequently  adhering  to  the  veins  of  ore  in  mountains. 
All  of  thefe,  when  chemically  examined,  exhibit  pre- 
cif«ly  the  fame  phenomena,  and  are  really  nothing  but 
different  cryftallizations  of  the  fame  compound  fait. 

4.  Mr  Bergman  likewife  obferves,  that  there  is  a 
great  variety  in  the  forms  of  cryftals,  though  the  mat- 
ter remains  the  fame  ;  of  which  examples  have  been 
given  in  ihe  calcareous  cryftals,  and  in  the  different 
kinds  of  gypfum  juft  mentioned.  Among  the  pyrites 
alfo  we  meet  with  cubes  ftriated  in  a  very  fingular 
manner ;  the  lines  of  one  fide  being  perpendicular  to 
thofe  which  diftinguifti  the  different  fides,  as  reprefented 
fig,  14. ;  but  among  thefe  there  are  likewife  tetraedra, 
oiftaedra,  dodecaedra,  and  icofaedra,  to  be  met  with, 

5.  A  great  number  of  cryftals  are  either  totally  de- 
ftitutc  of  any  faline  matter,  or  poffefs  it  in  fuch  afniall 
degree  that  no  experiments  hitherto  tried  have  been 
able  to  difcover  the  fmalleft  fenfible  traces  of  it.  Thus 
mica  fometimes  fhoots  into  hexangular  piifms  compo- 
fed  of  parallel  lamells,  the  elementary  fpiculas  of  which 
are  difpofed  as  in  fig.  i  j.  ;  gems,  fchoerls,  granites, 
and  other  earthy  bodies,  are  frequently  found  figured, 
though  no  faline  matter  can  be  difcovered  by  analyfis  ; 
and  the  fame  holds  good  of  gold,  filver,  lead,  tin,  bif- 
muth,  and  zinc,  united  with  mercury,  all  of  which  regular 
forms,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  mercury. 

"  If  we  have  recouvfe  (concludes  Mr  Bergman)  to 
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the  fuppofitlon  of  an  hidden  faline  fubftande  which 
cannot  be  difcovered  by  art,  it  muft  furely  be  unrea- , 
fonable  to  attribute  to  fuch  a  principle  fo  great  a  pow-  " 
er  as  that  of  arranging  the  particles  in  the  order  ne- 
ceffary  for  cryftallization  }  a  caufe,  beyond  queftion, 
unequal  to  the  magnitude  of  the  effe£l  :  for  how  is  it 
poffible  that  a  faline  matter,  the  prefence  of  the  fmall- 
eft atom  of  which  cannot  be  difcovered  by  the  moft 
dehcate  tefts,  ftiall  in  pure  water  have  yet  power  to 
effeft  the  icy  cryftallization  with  fuch  force  as  to  over* 
come  the  ftrongeft  obftacles  ?  How  can  a  faline  mat- 
ter, which  by  no  teft  can  be  difcovered,  have  povt^er^ 
in  an  amalgam  of  gold,  to  arrange  the  ponderous  par- 
ticles of  both  metals  in  a  particular  manner  ?  What 
fait  is  able  to  form  the  ftellated  regulus  of  antimony  i 
What  the  hexagonal  lamellae  of  mica  i" 

On  this  fubjeft  we  may  remark,  that  whether  we  All  of  them 
affirm  or  deny  a  faline  principle  to  be  the  caufe  of  cry-infufficicnt. 
ftallization,  the  ultimate  power  by  which  it  is  effected 
muft  be  equally  unknown.  A  falijie  principle  can 
make  other  bodies  cryftallize  along  with  it  only  by  vir- 
tue of  the  difpofition  it  has  of  itfelf  to  affume  a  cry- 
ftalline  appearance  ;  and  we  muft  therefore  feek  for 
the  caufe  of  this  cryftaUization  of  the  fait,  as  well  as 
of  the  fubftance  with  which  it  is  mixed.  Mr  Berg- 
man, as  well  as  others,  have  endeavoured  to  account 
for  this  on  the  principle  of  attradtion  ;  but  with  httle 
fuccefs.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fuppofes  the  parcicles  of 
fait  to  be  diffufed  through  the  folvent  fluid'  at  equal 
diftances  from  each  other  ;  on  which  account  he  con- 
cludes that  they  muft  come  together  in  regular  fi- 
gures. Mr  Bergman  confidcrs  the  particles  which 
form  faline  fubftances  as  endowed  with  a  twofold  ten- 
dency ;  one  to  arrange  themfelves  in  fpiculas,  the  other 
for  the  fpiculas  to  arrange  themfelves  at  certain  angles 
of  inclination  5  and  as  thefe  angles  vary,  different  forma 
of  cryftals  muft  be  produced.  Both  thefe  effefts,  he 
thinks,  may  be  owing  to  the  fame  caufe,  viz.  a  mutual 
attraction  between  the  particles ;  which,  according  to 
the  various  fhapes  and  particular  figures  of  the  atoms, 
at  one  time  arranges  them  in  the  form  of  fpiculse,  and 
again  connefts  the  fpiculas  already  formed  under  dif- 
ferent angles  of  inclination. 

This  feems  to  be  much  the  fame  with  what  other 
chemifts  underftand  by  the  polarity  of  the  faline  par- 
ticles, by  which  they  are  arranged  in  certain  direftions^ 
All  this,  however,  i»  totally  infufficient  to  explain  the 
phenomenon.  If,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's 
fuppofition,  the  particles  were  brought  together  by  a 
general  attraction,  after  being  placed  at  equal  di- 
ftances by  the  folvent  for  fome  time,  we  muft  expeft 
to  find  all  kinds  of  falts  cryftallized  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, or  rather  running  into  one  folid  lump.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  particles,  or  their  tendency  to  ar- 
rangement, affigned  by  Mr  Bergman  as  a  caufe,  is  on- 
ly explaining  the  phenomenon  by  itfelf ;  for  it  is  the 
caufe  of  this  tendency  which  is  the  point  in  queftion. 
Now,  that  the  attraction  of  the  fahne  particles  to  each 
other  cannot  be  the  caufe  of  cryftaUine  arrangements, 
is  evident  from  the  following  confiderations ;  i.The 
cryftals  of  every  kind  of  fait  contain  water  as  an  effen- 
tial  part  of  their  compofition  ;  and  if  deprived  of  this> 
they  lofe  their  cryftaUine  form  entirely,  and  fall  into 
powder.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  faline  par- 
ticles attract  not  only  one  another,  but  fome  part  of 
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the  water  which  difiblves  them  ;  whence  it  feems  pro- 
bable that  the  proceffes  of  cryftallization  and  vegeta- 
tion are  analogous  to  each  other.  This  is  likewife 
confirmed  by  the  many  curious  vegetations  of  falts 
known  by  the  name  of  efflsrefcences.  Thefe  cannot  be 
owing  merely  to  attraftion  ;  hecaufe  they  frequently 
protrude  from  a  large  faline  mafs,  in  which  they  ought 
rather  to  be  detained  by  the  attradlion  of  the  reft. 
Thus,  if  a  quantity  of  the  refiduum  of  Glauber's 
fpirit  of  nitre  diftilled  with  a  large  proportion  of  vi- 
triolic acid,  be  expofed  to  a  moift  air,  beautiful  rami- 
fications fomewhat  refcmbling  fhrubs  will  fometimes 
ftioot  out  to  the  length  of  more  than  an  inch.  This 
furcly  cannot  be  the  efFeft  of  attraftion  ;  but  ra- 
ther of  fome  repulfive  power  by  which  the  particles  of 
the  large  mafs  at  firfl.  tend  to  leparate  from  one  ano- 
•  therf .  2,  Attraftion,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would  dif- 
pofe  the  particles  into  certain  determinate  forms,  can- 
not take  place  where  they  are  all  homogeneous,  which 
muffc  be  the  cafe  with  metals  ;  all  of  which  are  capable 
of  forming  cryitals  when  llowly  cooled  ;  fuch  cryftal- 
lizations,  therefore,  muft  be  produced  by  fome  other 
power. 

Mr  Bergman  confiders  the  congelation  of  water  as 
a  fpecies  of  cryftaUization  ;  and  in  order  to  prove  the 
fimilitude,  he  takes  notice,  that  it  is  by  means  of  the 
matter  of  heat  that  this  element  becomes  fluid.  He 
obferves  likewife,  that  falts,  in  the  aft  of  cryftallizing, 
part  with  heat  as  water  does  in  the  aft  of  being  con- 
verted into  ice.  It  would  feem,  therefore,  that  the 
particles  were  arranged  in  certain  forms  by  the  adion 
of  the  heat  when  pafling  from  a  latent  to  a  fenfible 
flate.  From  a  late  experiment,  it  would  feem  that 
the  ekttric  fluid  was  principally  concerned.  This  was 
firft  difcovered  by  Lichtenberg,  and  confift^s  only  in 
fprinkling  powdered  rofin  upon  an  eleftrophorus,  which 
in  certain  circumft:ances  arranges  itfelf  into  ftars  with 
radii  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  cryftals  of  fnow.  See 
Electricity. 

CRYSTALS,  in  chemiflry,  falts  or  other  matters 
fiiot  or  congealed  in  the  manner  of  cryftal.  See  Che- 
MiSTRY-Zw/iJx; ;  and  Crystallization. 

CTESIASj  a  native  of  Cnidos,  who  accompanied 
Cyrus  the  (on  of  Darius  in  his  expedition  againft  his 
brother  Artaxerxes  ;  by  whom  he  was  taken  prifoner. 
But  curing  Ariaxerxes  of  a  wound  he  received  in  the 
battle,  he  became  a  great  favourite  at  the  court  of 
Perfia,  where  he  continued  praftifing  phyfic  for  17 
years,  and  was  employed  in  ftveral  negociations.  He 
wrote  the  Hiftory  of  Perfia  in  23  books,  and  a  Hi- 
flory  of  the  Indies  :.  but  thefe  works  are  now  loft;,  and 
all  we  have  remaining  of  them  is  an  abridgement  com- 
piled by  Photius.  The  moft  judicious  among  the  an- 
cients looked' upon  Ctefiis  as  a  fabulous  writer  ;  yet 
feveral  of  the  ancient  hifturlans  and  modern  Chriftian 
writers  have  adopted  in  part  his  chronology  of  the  Af- 
fyrian  kings. 

CTESIBIUS,  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria,  a- 
beut  120  years  brfoie  Chrift.  He  was  the  fir  It  who 
invented  the  pump.  He  alfa  invented  a  clepfydra,  or 
a  water  clock.  This  invention  of  meafuring  time  by 
water  was  wonderful  and  inge.iious.  Water  was  let 
drop  upon  wheels  which  it  turned  :  the  wheels  com- 
municated their  regular  motion  to  a  fmall  wooden 
image,  which  by  a  gradual  rife  poiuted  with  a  ftick  to 


the  proper  hours  and  months,  which  were  engraved  Ctcfiphon 
on  a  column  near  the  machine.    This  artful  invention  H 
gave  rife  to  many  improvements  j  and  the  modern  man- «  .  r 

ner  of  meafuring  time  with  an  hour-glafs  is  in  iraita-  ' 
tion  of  the  clepfydra  of  Ctefibius. 

CTESIPHON,  a  celebrated  Greek  archlteft,  who 
gave  ^  the  defigns  for  the  famous  temple  of  Ephefus, 
and  invented  a  machine  for  bringing  thither  the  co- 
lumns to  be  ufed  in  that  noble  ftrudure.  He  flourifh- 
ed  544  B.  C. 

Ctesiphon  (anc.  geog.),  a  large  village,  or  rather 
a  fine  city,  of  Chalonitis,  the  raoft  fouthern  province 
of  AlTyria.  It  was  fituated  on  the  left  or  call  fide  of 
the  Tigris,  oppofite  to  Seleucia  on  this  fide  ;  and  built 
by  the  Parthians,  to  rival  Seleucia.  Here  the  kingi 
of  Parthia  pafltd  the  winter  (Strabo) ;  as  they  did 
the  fummer  at  Ecbatana. 

Ctesiphon  was  alfo  the  name  of  feveral  noted  per- 
fons  of  antiquity,  i .  An  Athenian,  who  advifcd  hi» 
fellow-citizens  to  crown  publicly  Demofthenes  with  a 
golden  crown  for  his  probity  and  virtue.  This  was 
oppofed  by  the  orator  uEfchines,  the  rival  of  De- 
mofthenes, who  accufed  Ctefiphon  of  fcditious  views. 
Demofthenes  undertook  the  defence  of  his  friend,  in 
a  celebrated  oration  ftill  extant,  and  iEfchines  was  ba- 
niftied.  2.  A  Greek  architeft,  who  made  the  plan  of 
Diana's  temple  at  Ephefus.  3.  An  elegiac  poet, 
whom  king  Attains  fet  over  his  pofleflions  in  jEolia. 
4.  A  Greek  hiftorian,  who  wrote  an  hiftory  of  Boe- 
otia. 

CUB,  a  bear's  whelp.  Among  hunters,  a  fox  and 
marteon  of  the  firft  year  are  alfo  called  cubs.  See 
Ursus. 

CUBA,  a  large  and  very  important  ifland  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  belonging  to  Spain.  On  the  eaft  fide  it 
begins  at  20.  20.  N.  Lat.  touches  the  tropic  of  Can- 
cer on  the  north,  and  extends  from  74.  to  85.  15.  W. 
Long.  It  lies  60  miles  to  the  weft  of  Hifpaniola,  2^ 
leagues  north  of  Jamaica,  100  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Ju- 
catan,  and  as  many  to  the  fouth  of  Cape  Florida  ;  and 
commands  the  entrance  of  the  gulphs  both  of  Mexi- 
co and  Florida,  as  alfo  the  windward  paflages.  By 
this  fituation  it  may  b«  called  the  key  of  the  Weft  In- 
dies. It  was  difcovered  by  Columbus  in  1492,  wha 
gave  it  the  name  of  Ferdinando,  in  honour  of  king 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  ;  but  it  quickly  after  recovered  its 
ancient  name  of  Cuba.  The  natives  did  not  regard 
Columbus  with  a  very  favourable  eye  at  his  landing  ; 
and  the  weather  proving  very  tempeftuous,  he  foon 
left  this  ifland,  and  failed  to  Hayta,  now  called  Hifpa-- 
nieluy  where  he  was  better  received.  The  Spaniards, 
however,  foon  became  mafters  of  it.  By  the  year. 
1511  it  was  totally  conquered  ;  and  in  that  time  they 
had  deftroyed,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  feve- 
ral millions  of  people.  But  the  poflefiion  of  Cuba  was 
far  from  anfwering  the  expeftations  of  the  Spa- 
nifli  adventurers,  whofe  avarice  could  be  fatiated 
with  nothing  but  gold.  Thefe  monfters  finding  that 
there  was  gold  upon  the  ifland,  concluded  that  it 
mjiift  come  from  mines  ;  and  therefore  tortured  the 
few  inhabitants  they  had  left,  in  order  to  extort  from 
them  a  difcovery  of  the  places  where  thefe  mines  lay,. 
The  miferies  endured  by  thefe  poor  creatures  were 
fuch  that  they  ahnoft  unanimoufly  refolved  10  put  an 
end  to  th/sir  own  Uvesj,  but  were  grei^ented  by  one  of 
1  the 
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Cal)».  the  Spanifh  tyrants  call^^d  Vafco  Porcellos, 
— -V— ^  threatened  to  hang  himfelf  along  with  them,  that  he 
might  have  the  plcafure,  as  he  faid,  of  tormenting 
them  in  the  next  world  worfe  than  he  had  done  in 
this ;  and  fo  nftuch  were  they  afraid  of  the  Spaniards, 
that  this  threat  diverted  thefe  poor  favages  from  their 
defperate  refolution.  In  151 1»  the  town  of  Havan- 
nah  was  built,  now  the  principal  place  on  the  ifland. 
The  houfes  were  at  firft,  built  only  of  wood  ;  and  the 
town  itfelf  was  for  a  long  time  fo  inconfiderable,  that 
in  1536  it  was  taken  by  a  French  pirate,  who  obliged 
the  inhabitants  to  pay  700  ducats  to  fave  it  from  be- 
ing burnt.  The  very  day  after  the  pirate's  departure, 
three  Spanifh  fhips  arrived  from  Mexico,  and  having 
unloaded  their  cargoes,  failed  in  purfuit  of  the  pirate 
(hip.  But  fuch  was  the  cowardice  of  the  officers, 
that  the  pirate  took  all  the  three  (hips,  and  returning 
to  the  Havannah,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  pay  700 
ducats  more.  To  prevent  misfortunes  of  this  kind, 
the  rahabitants  built  their  houfes  of  ftone  ;  and  the 
place  has  fince  been  ftrongly  foitified.  See  Havan- 
nah. 

According  to  the  Abbe  Raynal,  the  Spanifh  fettle- 
ment  at  Cuba  is  very  important,  on  tlyree  accounts : 

1.  The  produce  of  the  country,  which  is  confiderable. 

2.  As  being  the  ftaple  of  a  great  trade;  and,  3.  As 
being  the  key  to  the  Weft  Indies.  The  principal  pro- 
duce of  this  ifland  is  cotton.  The  commodity,-  how- 
ever, through  negledl,  is  now  become  fo  fcarce,  that 
fometimes  feveral  years  pafs  without  any  of  it  being 
brought  into  Europe.  In  place  of  cotton,  coffee  has 
been  cultivated  :  but,  by  a  fimilar  negligence,  that  is 
produced  in  no  great  quantity  ;  the  whole  produce 
not  exceeding  30  or  35  thoufand  weight,  one-third  of 
which  is  exported  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  reft  to  Ma- 
drid. The  cultivation  of  coffee  naturally  leads  to  that 
of  fugar ;  and  this,  which  is  the  <moft  valuable  pro- 
dudlion  of  America,  would  ©f  Itfelf  be  fufficient  to 
give  Cuba  that  flate  of  profperity  for  which  it  fe-ems 
defignedby  nature.  Although  the  furface  of  the  ifland 
is  in  general  uneven  and  mountainous,  yet  it  has  plains 
fufiicienily  extenfive,  and  well  enough  watered,  to  fup- 
ply  the  confumption  of  the  greateil  part  of  Europe 
with  fugar.  The  incredible  fertility  of  its  new  lands, 
if  properly  managed,  would  enable  it  to  furpafs  every 
other  nation,  however  they  may  have  now  ^ot  the 
ftart  of  it :  yet  fuch  is  the  indolence  of  the  Spaniards, 
that  to  this  day  they  have  but  few  plantations,  where, 
with  the  fineft  canes,  they  make  but  a  finall  quantity 
of  coarfe  fugar  at  a  great  expence.  This  ferves  partly 
for  the  Mexican  market,  and  partly  for  the  mother- 
country  ;  while  the  indolent  inhabitants  are  content 
to  import  fugar  for  themfelves  at  the  expence  of  near 
220,000  1.  annually.  It  has  been  expefted  with  pro- 
bability, that  the  tobacco  imported  from  Cuba  would 
compenfate  this  lofs  ;  for  after  furnifliing  Mexico  and 
Peru,  there  was  fufficient,  with  the  little  brought  from 
jCaracca  and  Buenos  Ayres,  to  fupply  all  Spain.  But 
-this  trade  too  has  declined  through  the  negligence  of 
tlie  court  of  Madrid,  in  not  gratifying  the  general 
tafte  for  tobacco  from  the  Havannah.  The  Spanifh 
colonies  have  an  univerfal  trade  in  flcins ;  and  Cuba 
fupplies  annually  about  10  or  12  thoufand.  The  num- 
ber niight  eafily  be  increafed  in  a  country  abounding 
with  wild  cattle  where^  fome  gentlemen  poiFcfs  large 
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rhis  wretch  trafts  of  ground,  that  for  want  of  population  can  Cube 
fcarce  be  applied  to  any  other  purpofe  than  that  of  Qy^j^^j 
breeding  cattle.  The  hundredth  part  of  this  ifland  is  'j 
not  yet  cleared.  The  true  plantations  are  all  confined 
to  the  beautiful  plains  of  the  Havannah,  and  even  thofe 
are  not  what  they  might  be.  All  thefe  plantations 
together  may  employ  about  25,000  m.ale  and  female 
flaves.  The  number  of  whites,  mcftees,  mulattoes,  and 
free  negroes,  upon  the  whole  ifland,  amounts  to  about 
30,000.  The  food  of  thefe  different  fpecies  confifts 
of  excellent  pork,  very  bad  beef,  and  caffava  bread. 
The  colony  would  be  more  flourifliing,  if  its  produc- 
tions had  not  been  made  the  property  of  a  company, 
whofe  exclufive  privilege  operates  as  a  conftant  and 
invar-iable  principle  of  difcouragement.  If  any  thing 
could  fupply  the  want  of  an  open  trade,  and  atone  for 
the  grievances  occafioned  by  this  monopoly  at  Cuba, 
it  would  be  the  advantage  which  this  ifland  has  for 
fuch  a  long  time  enjoyed,  in  being  the  rendezvous  of 
almoft  all  the .  Spanifli  veffels  that  fail  to  the  new 
world.  This  pradlice  commenced  almoft  with  the 
colony  itfelf.  Ponce  de  Leon,  having  made  an  at- 
tempt upon  Florida  in  1512,  became  acquainted  with 
the  new  canal  of  Bahama.  It  was  immediately  dif- 
covered  that  this  was  the  beft  route  the  fhips  bound 
from  Mexico  to  Europe  could  poffibly  take  ;  and  to 
this  the  wealth  of  the  ifland  is  principally,  if  not  al- 
together, owing. 

CUBE,  in  geometry,  a  folid  body  confifting  of  fix 
equal  fides.    See  Geometry.  - 

Cube- Root  of  any  Number  or  ^antlty,  is  fuch  a  num- 
ber or  quantity,  which,  if  multiplied  into  itfelf,  and 
then  again  the  produft  thence  ariiing  by  that  number 
or  quantity,  being  the  cube-root,  this  laft  produ£t  fhall 
be  equal  to  the  number  or  quantity  whereof  it  is  the 
cube-root ;  as  2  is  the  cube-root  of  8  ;  becaufe  two 
times  2  is  4,  and  two  times  4  is  8 ;  and  a-\-b  is  the" 
cube-root  of  See  Algebra. 

CUBEBS,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  fmall  dried  fruit 
refembling  a  grain  of  pepper,  but  often  fomewhat 
longer,  brought  into  Europe  from  the  ifland  of  Java. 
In  aromatic  warmth  and  pungency,  they  are  far  infe« 
rior  to  pepper. 

CUBIC  E(iyATi0N.  See  Algebra. 
CUBIDIA,  a  genus  of  fpars.  The  word  is  derived 
from  xi'f<§^j  "  a  die;"  and  is  given  them  from  their  be- 
ing of  the  fhape  of  a  common  die,  or  of  a  cubic  fi- 
gure. Thefe  bodies  owe  this  fliape  to  an  admixture 
of  lead,  and  there  are  only  two  known  fpecies  of  the 
genus.  I.  A  colourlefs  cryftalline  one,  with  thin 
flakes,  found  in  the  lead- mines  of  Yorkfhire,  and  foma 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  2.  A  milky  white 
one  with  thicker  crufts.  This  is  found  in  the  lead- 
mines  of  Derbyfliire  and  Yorkfhire,  but  is  ufually 
fmall,  and  is  not  found  plentifully. 

CUBIT,  in  the  menfuration  of  tbe  ancients,  a  long 
meafure,  equal  to  the  length  of  a  man's  arm,  from  the 
elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  fingers. 

Dr  Arbuthnot  makes  the  Enghfh  cubit  equal  to  18- 
inches;  the  Roman  cubit  equal  to  i  foot  5,406  inches  ; 
and  the  cubit  of  the  fcripture  equal  to  i  foot  9.888 
inches. 

CUBITjEUS  muscles,  the  name  of  two  mufclest 
of  the  hand.    See  A.hato'my,  Table  of  the  Mufcles. 
CUBITUSj  in  anatomy,  a  bone  of  the  arm,  reach- 
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CuWdes  {ng  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrift;  otherwifc  called  ulna, 
Cucubalus  greater  fojjile.    Some  ufe  the  word  for  all  that 

^.  -  'part  of  the  arm  between  the  elbow  and  the  wnft ;  in- 
cluding the  ulna  or  cubitus^  properly  fo  called,  and  the 
radius. 

CUBOIDES,  or  Os  CuBiroRMF.y  in  anatomy,  the 
feventh  bone  of  the  foot ;  fo  called  from  its  being  in 
form  of  a  cube  or  die. 

CUCKING-STOOL,  an  engine  invented  for  punifh- 
ing  fcolds  and  unquiet  women,  by  ducking  them  in 
watar ;  called  in  ancient  times  a  tumbrel,  and  fome- 
times  a  trebuthet.  In  Domefday,  it  is  called  cathedra 
flercoris :  and  it  was  in  ufe  even  in  the  Saxons  time, 
by  whom  it  was  defci^ibed  to  be  cathedra  in  qua  rix- 
of(e  mulieres  fedentes  aquts  demergebantur.  It  was  an- 
ciently alfo  a  pilnidiment  inflifted  upon  brewers  and 
bakers  tranfgreffing  the  laws ;  who  were  thereupon 
in  fuch  a  ftool  immerged  over  head  and  ears  in  Jlercore, 
fome  llinking  water*  Some  think  it  a  corruption 
from  ducking -Jlool ;  others  from  choaking-Jlool,  quia  hoc 
modo  demerfa:  aquis  fere  fu^'ocantur.     See  CasTiga- 

TORY. 

CUCKOW,  in  ornithology.    See  Cuculus. 
CvcKow-Spit,  the  fame  with  froth-fpit.   See  Froth- 
Spit,  and  Cicada. 

CUCUBALUS,  BERRV-BEARIN-CJ  CHICKWEED:  A 

genus  of  the  trigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decan- 
dria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  2  2d  order,  Caryophillei.  The  calyx  is 
inflated  ;  the  petals  five,  unguiculated  without  a  nec- 
tariferous corona  at  the  throat  ;  the  eapfule  is  trilocu- 
lar.  There  are  13  fpecies,  the  moft  remarkable  of 
which  are, 

1.  The  beken,  Swedifh  lychnis,  or  gumfepungar,  is 
a  native  of  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  l^he  empale - 
ment  of  its  flower  is  curioufly  wrought  like  a  net- 
work, and  'is  of  a  purplifh  colour.  The  leaves  have 
fomewhat  of  the  flavour  of  peafe,  and  proved  of 
great  ufe  to  the  inhiibitants  of  Minorca  in  1685, 
when  a  fwarm  of  locufts  had  deftroyed  the  harveft. 
The  Gothlanders  apply  the  leaves  to  eryfipelatons 
eruptions.  Horfes,  cows,  fl^cep,  and  goats,  eat  this 
plant. 

2.  The  noftiflora,  or  night-flowering  lychnis,  grows 
naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy.  It  is  a  perennial  plant, 
rifing  with  an  upright  branching  ftalk,  a  foot  and  an 
half  high,  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  leaves  placed 
oppofite.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  branches  very 
much;  the  flowers  fliand  upon  long  naked  footftalks, 
each  fupporting  three  or  four  flowers  which  have  long 
tubes  with  fliriped  empalements:  the  petals  are  large, 
deeply  divided  at  top,  and  of  a  pale-bluifli  colour.  The 
flowers  are  clofed  all  the  day ;  but  when  the  fun  leaves 
them,  they  expand,  and  then  emit  a  very  agreeable 
fcent.  It  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  fown  in  the 
fpring  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  fliould  be  planted  in  a  nurfery- 
bed  at  about  four  inches  diftance,  where  they  may  re- 
main till  autumn.  They  may  then  be  planted  in  the 
borders  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  will  flower  the 
following  year. 

3- The  otites,  or  catch- fly,  is  a  native  of  Britain, 
and  other  European  countries.  It  hath  a  thick,  fleftiy, 
perennial  root,  which  ttrikea  deep  into  the  ground, 


from  whence  rifes  a  jointed  fl;alk  three  or  four  feet  Cucylut, 

high.    At  the  joints  there  exiudes  a  vifcous  clammy   v  ^ 

juice,  that  fticks  to  the  fingers  when  handled;  and  the 
fmall  infefts  which  fettle  upon  thofe  parts  of  the  ftalks 
are  thereby  fo  fattened  that  they  cannot  get  oiF.  Tha 
flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  greenifti  colour.  The 
plant  is  propagated  by  feeds. 

CUCULUS,  the  Cuckow,  in  ornithology,  a  gerlus  pj^^g  ql^^ 
belonging  to  the  order  of  picae :  the  charafters  of 
which  are  :  The  bill  is  fmooth,  and  more  or  lefs  bend- 
ing ;  the  nofl;rils  are  bounded  by  a  fmall  lim ;  the 
tongue  is  ftiort  and  pointed ;  the  feet  and  toes  formed 
for  climbing.    The  moft  remarkable  fpecies  are  : 

I.  The  canorus,  or  common  cuckow,  weighs  about 
five  ounces;  and  is  in  length  14  ii4ches,  in  breadth  25. 
The  bill  is  black,  and  about  two  thirds  of  an  inch  in 
length.  The  head,  hind  part  of  the  neck,  coverts  of 
the  wings  and  rump,  are  of  a  dove  colour  ;  darker  on 
the  head  and  paler  on  the  rump.  The  throat  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck  are  of  a  pale  grey  ;  the  breaft 
and  belly  white,  crofl'ed  elegantly  with  undulated  lines 
of  black.  The  tail  confitts  of  ten  feathers  of  unequal 
lengths  ;  the  two  middle  tail-feathers  are  black  tipped 
with  white  ;  |Jie  others  are  marked  with  white  lpot» 
on  each  fide  their  fliafts.  The  legs  are  fliort ;  asd  the 
toes  difpofed  two  backwards  and  two  forwards,  like 
thofe  of  the  wood-pecker,  though  it  is  never  obfcrved 
to  run  up  the  fides  of  trees.  The  female  differs  in 
fome  refpefts.  The  neck  before  and  behind  is  of  a 
brownifli-red  ;  the  tail  barred  with  the  fame  colour 
and  black,  and  fpotted  on  each  fide  the  fliaft  with 
white.  The  young  birds  are  brown  mixed  with  black, 
and  in  that  ftate  have  been  defcribed  by  fome  authors 
as  old  onesi 

This  bird  appears  in  our  country  early  in  the  fpringj 
and  makes  the  fhorteft  ftay  with  us  of  any  bird  of  paf* 
fkge.  It  is  compelled  here,  as  Mr  Stilingfleet  obferves> 
by  that  conftitution  of  the  air  which  caufes  the  fig- 
tree  put  forth  its  fruit :  though  it  has  been  fuppofed 
that  iome  of  thefe  birds  do  not  quit  this  ifland  during 
the  winter  ;  but  that  they  fcek  flitlter  in  hollow  trees 
and  lie  torpid,  unlefs  animated  by  unufually  warm 
weather.  Mr  Pennant  gives  two  inftances  of  their 
being  heard  in  February;  one  in  1771,  in  the  end  of 
that  month  ;  the  othsr  in  1 769,  on  the  4th  day  ;  but 
after  that  they  were  heard  no  more,  being  probably 
chilled  again  into  torpidity,  '^i  herc  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence  between  the  fong  of  thefe  birds  and  the 
mackarels  continuing  in  full  roc  ;  that  is,  from  about 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  latter  end  of  J  une.  The 
cuckow  is  filent  for  fome  time  after  his  arrival  ;  his 
note  is  a  call  to  love,  and  ufed^  only  by  the  male,  who 
fits  perched  generally  on  fome  dead  tree  or  bare  bough* 
.and  repeats  his  fong,  which  he  lofes  as  foon  as  the 
amorous  fcafon  is  over.  His  note  is  fo  uniform,  that 
his  name  in  all  languages  feems  to  have  been  derived 
from  it  ;  and  in  all  countries  it  is  ufed  in  the  fame  re* 
proachful  fenfe  : 

The  plaiii-fong  cudoiv  grey, 

Whole  note  full  jnany  a  man  doth  mark, 

And  dares  not-anfvver  nay.  SLakefpf^are. 

The  reproach  feems  to  arife  from  the  cuckow's  ma- 
king ufe  of  the  bed  or  neft  of  another  to  depofite  its 
eggs  in,  leaving  the  care  of  its  young  to  an  improper 

parent  j 
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Ciiculus,  parent ;  but  Juvenal  with  more  juftice  gives  the  infa- 
-V —    my  to  the  bird  in  whofe  neft  the  fuppofititious  eggs 
were  laid : 

Tu  tibi  nunc  cO.  riica  places 

On  the  natural  hiftory  of  this  fingular  bird,  we  have 
a  very  curious  paper  by  Mr  Jenner,  publifhed  in  the 
fPartll.  Philof  phicalTranfaftions  for  1788 f.  The  firft  ap- 
art. 14.  pearance  of  cuckows  in  this  country,  as  already  ob- 
ferved,  is  about  the  middle  of  April;  (the  17th,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Jenner,  whofe  oblervations  were  made 
in  Gloucefterihire).  The  fong  of  the  male,  which  is 
well  known,  foon  proclaims  its  arrival.  I'he  long  of 
the  female  (if  the  peculiar  notes  of  which  it  is  com- 
pofed  may  be  fo  called)  is  widely  different,  and  has 
been  fo  little  attended  to,  that  perhaps  few  are  ac- 
quainted with  it ;  the  cry  of  the  dab-chick  bears  fome 
refemblance  ta  it. 

Unlike  the  generality  ©f  birds,  cuckows  do  not  pair. 
When  a  female  appears  on  the  wing,  (he  is  often  at- 
tended by  two  or  three  males,  who  feera  to  be  earneft- 
ly  contending  for  her  favours.  From  the  time  of  her 
appearance  till  after  the  middle  of  fumraer  the  nells  of 
the  birds  felefted  to  receive  her  egg  are  to  be  found 
in  great,  abundance  ;  but,  like  the  other  migrating 
birds,'  flie  does  not  begin  to  lay  till  fome  weeks  after 
her  arrival. 

It  is  on  all  hands  allowed,  that  the  cuckow  does  not 
hatch  its  own  eggs  ;  for  which  different  reafons  have 
been  given,  as  will  be  afterwards  noticed.  The  hedge- 
fparrow,  the  water- wagtail,  the  titlark,  the  red- 
breaft.  the  yellow  hammer,  the  green  linnet,  or  the 
whinchat,  is  generally  the  nurfe  of  the  young  cuckow: 
but  Buffon  enumerates  20  forts  of  nells  at  leaft  in 
which  they  have  depofited  their  eggs.  It  may  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  the  female  cuckow  lays  her  egg  in  the 
abfence  of  the  bird  in  whofe  neft  (he  intends  to  de- 
pofite  ;  as  it  has  been  known,  that  on  fight  of  one 
©f  thefe  a  redbreaft  and  its  mate  jointly  attacked^  her 
on  approaching  the  neft,  putting  her  to  flight ;  and  fo 
effectually  drove  her  away,  that  fhe  did  not  dare  to 
return.  Among  the  birds  above  mentioned,  it  gene- 
rallv,  according  to  Mr  Jenner's  obfervations,  fclefts 
the' three  firft,  but  ftiows  a  much  greater  partiaHty  to 
the  hedge  fparrow.  This  laft  commonly  takes  up  four 
©r  five  days  in  laying  her  eggs.  During  this  time 
(generally  after  fhe  has  laid  one  or  two)  the  cuckow 
contrives  to  depofite  her  egg  among  the  reft,  leaving 
the  future  care  of  it  entirely  to  the  hedge-fparrow. 
This  fntrufion  often  occafions  forae  difcompofure  ;  for 
the  old  hedge-fparrow  at  intervals,  whilft  (he  is  fitting, 
not  unfrequently  throws  out  fome  of  her  own  eggs, 
and  fometimes  injures  them  in  fuch  a  way  that  they 
become  addle  ;  10  that  it  more  frequently  happens  that 
only  two  or  three  hedge-fparrov/s  eggs  are  hatched 
■with  the  cuckow's  than  otherwife.  But  whether  this 
be  the  cafe  or  not,  fhe  fits  the  fame,  length  of  time 
as  if  no  foreign  egg  had  been  introduced,  the  cuckow's 
f'gg  requiring  no  longer  incubation  than  her  own. 

When  the  hedge-fparrow  has  fat  her  ufual  time, 
and  difengaged  the  young  cuckow  and  fome  of  htr 
•The  own  offspring  from  the  fhell*,  her  own  young  ones, 
young  cue-  and  any  of  her  eggs  that  remain  unhatched,  are  foon 
k-ov/ is  com- |.yj.jjg J  QUt,  the  young  cuckow  remaining  poffeffor  of 
hatched  ^"'^         objcft  of  her  future  care.  The 

fiift.         young  biids  are  not  previoufly  killed,  nor  are  the  eggs 
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demolifhed  ;  but  all  are  left  to  perifh  together,  either  CucuIihu 

entangled  about  the  bufh  which  contains  the  neft,  or  ' 

lying  on  the  ground  under  it. 

"  The  early  fate  of  the  young  hedge -fparrows  (Mr 
Jenner  obferves)  is  a  circumftr.nce  that  has  been  noti- 
ced by  others,  but  attributed  to  wrong  caufes.  A 
variety  of  conjeftures  have  been  formed  upon  it.  Some 
have  fuppofed  the  parent  cuckow  the  author  of  their 
deftruftion  ;  while  others,  as  erroneoufly,  have  pro- 
nounced them  fmothered  by  the  difproportionate  fize  of 
their  fellow-neftling.  Now  the  cuckow's  egg  being 
not  much  larger  than  the  hedge-fparrow's  (as  I  fhall- 
more  fully  point  out  hereafter),  it  neceffarily  follows, 
that  at  firft  there  can  be  no  great  difference  in  the  fize 
of  the  birds  juft  burfl  from  the  fhell.  Of  the  fallacy 
of  the  former  affertion .  alfo  I  was  fome  years  ago  con- 
vinced, by  having  found  that  many  cuckows  eggs 
were  hatched  in  the  nefts  of  other  birds  after  the  old 
cuckow  had  difappeared,  and  by  feeing  the  fame  fate 
then  attend  the  neftling  fparrows  as  during  the  appear- 
ance of  old  cuckows  in  this  country.  But  before  I 
proceed  to  the  fa<ils  relating  to  the  death  of  the  young 
fparrows,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  before  you  fome  ex- 
amples of  the  incubation  of  the  egg,  and  the  rearing 
of  the  young  cuckow  fince  even  the  well-known  fait, 
that  this  bufinefs  is  intrufted  to  the  care  of  other  birds, 
ha.s  been  controverted  by  an  author  who  has  lately 
written  on  this  fubjeft  f  ;  and  fince,  as  it  is  a  fa£t  fo  f  The  Hon. 
much  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  it  may  ftillDa-nes 
probably  be  difbelieved  by  others.  Barringtoru 

"  Example  I .  The  titlark  is  frequently  felefted  by 
the  cuckow  to  take  charge  of  its  young  one  ;  but  as  it 
is  a  bird  lefs  familiar  than  many  that  I  have  mentioned, 
its  neft  is  not  fo  often  difcovered.  I  have,  neverthe- 
lefs,  had  feveral  cuckows  eggs  brought  to  me  that 
were  found  in  titlarks  nefts,  and  had  one  opportunity 
of  feeing  the  young  cuckow  in  the  neft  of  this  bird. 
I  faw  the  old  birds  feed  it  repeatedly  ;  and,  to  fatisfy 
myfelf  that  they  were  really  titlarks,  fliot  them  bothj 
and  found  them  to  be  fo. 

"  Example  2  A  cuckow  laid  her  egg  in  a  water- 
wagtail's  neft  in  the  thatch  of  an  old  cottage.  The 
wagtail  fat  her  ufual  time,  and  then  hatched  all  the  eggs 
but  one;  which,  with  all  the  young  ones  except  the 
cuckow,  was  turned  out  of  the  neft.  The  young 
birds,  confifting  of  five,  were  found  upon  the  rafter  that 
projected  from  under  the  thatch,  and  with  them  was  the 
egg  not  in  the  leaft  injured.  On  examining  the  egg, . 
I  found  the  young  wagtail  it  contained  quite  perfeft.,, 
and  juft  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  birds  are  when  ready  to  be 
difengaged  from  the  fhell..  The  cuckow  was  reared.  ^ 
by  the  wagtails  till  it  was  nearly  capable  of  flying,, 
when  it  was  killed  by  an  accident. 

"  Example  3.  A  hedge-fparrow  built  her  neft  in  a. 
hawthorn  buih  in  a  timber-yard.  After  fhe  had  laid 
two  eggs,  a  cuckow  dropped  In  a  third.  The  fparrow 
continued  laying  as  if  nothing  had  happened^  till  flie- 
had  laid  five,  her  ufual  number,  and  then  fat. 

"  June  2Q.  1786.  On  infpefting  the  neft,  I  found, 
that  the  bird  had  hatched  this  mornmg,  and  that  every 
thing  but  the  young  cuckow  was  thrown  out.  Under 
the  neft  I  found  one  of  the  young  hedge-fparrows  dead, 
and  one  egg  by  the  fide  of  the  neft  entangled  with  the.: 
coarfe  woody  materials  that  formed  its  outfide  cover-* 
ing.  On  examining  the  egg,  I  found  one  end  of  the. 
4..  SieU. 
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CucuIhs  fiiell  a  Uttle  cracked,  and  could  fee  that  tKe  fparrow 
-  1  It  contained  was  yet  alive.  It  was  then  reftored  to 
the  neft,  but  In  a  few  minutes  was  thrown  out.  The 
egg  being  again  fufpended  by  the  outfide  of  the  neft, 
was  faved  a  fecond  time  from  breaking.  To  fee  what 
would  happen  if  the  cuckow  was  removed,  I  took  out 
the  cuckow,  and  placed  the  egg  containing  the  hedge- 
fparrow  in  the  neft  in  its  ftead.  The  old  birds,  du- 
ring this  time,  flew  about  the  fpot,  fliowing  figns  of 
^reat  anxiety ;  but  when  I  withdrew,  they  quickly 
came  to  the  neft  again.  On  looking  into  it  In  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  afttrwai-ds,  I  found  the  youug  one  com= 
pletely  hatched,  warm,  and  lively.  The  hedge-fpar- 
rows  were  fuffered  to  remain  undifturbed  with  their 
new  charge  for  three  hours  (during  which  time  they 
paid  every  attention  to  it),  when  the  cuckow  was 
again  put  into  the  neft.  The  old  fparrows  had  been 
fo  much  difturbed  by  thefe  Intrufions,  that  for  fome 
time  they  fhowed  an  unwillingnefs  to  come  to  It. 
However,  at  length  they  came;  and  on  examining  the 
neft  again  in  a  few  minutes,  I  found  the  young  fpar- 
row was  tumbled  out.  It  was  a  fecond  time  reftored, 
but  again  experienced  the  fame  fate. 

"  From  thefe  experiments,  and  fuppofmg,  from  the 
feeble  appearance  of  the  young  cuckow  juft  difengaged 
from  the  fheil,  that  It  was  utterly  Incapable  of  difpla- 
cing  either  the  egg  or  the  young  fparrows,  I  was  In- 
duced to  believe  that  the  old  fparrows  were  the  only 
agents  In  this  feeming  unnatural  bufmefs.  But  I  af- 
terwards clearly  perceived  the  caufe  of  this  ftrange 
phenomenon,  by  difcovering  the  young  cuckow  In  the 
aft  of  difplacing  Its  fellow-neftlings,  as  the  following 
relation  will  fully  evince. 

*'  June  1 8.  1787,  I  examined  the  neft  of  a  hedge- 
fparrow,  which  then  contained  a  cuckow's  and  three 
hedge- fparrow' s  eggs.  On  Infpefting  it  the  day  fol- 
lowing, I  found  the  bird  had  liatched,  but  that  the 
neft  now  contained  only  a  young  cuckow  and  one 
young  hedge-fparrow.  The  neft  was  placed  fo  near  the 
extremity  of  a  hedge,  that  I  could  diftinftly  fee  what 
was  going  forward  In  It ;  and,  to  my  aftonifhment, 
faw  the  young  cuckow,  tliough  fo  newly  hatched.  In 
the  aft  of  turning  out  the  young  hedge-fparrow. 

**  The  mode  of  accompliftiing  this  was  very  curious. 
The  little  animal,  with  the  affiftance  of  Its  rump  and 
wings,  contrived  to  get  the  bird  upon  its  back ;  and 
making  a  lodgement  for  the  burden  by  elevating  its 
elbows,  clambered  backward  with  it  up  the  fide  of  the 
neft  till  It  reached  the  top ;  where  refting  for  a  mo- 
ment. It  threw  oft^,Its  load  with  a  jerk,  and  quite  dif- 
engaged it  from  the  neft.  It  remained  in  this  fitua- 
tion  a  ftiort  time,  feeling  about  with  the  extremities  of 
its  wings,  as  if  to  be  convinced  whether  the  bulinefs 
was  properly  executed,  and  then  dropped  Into  the 
neft  again.  With  thefe  (the  extremities  of  Its  wings) 
I  have  often  feen  It  examine,  as  It  were,  an  egg  and 
neftling  before  It  began  its  operations  ;  and  the  nice 
fenfibility  which  thefe  parts  appeared  to  poflefs,  feemed 
fufficiently  to  compenfate  the  want  of  fight,  which  as 
yet  it  was  deftitute  of.  I  afterwards  put  in  an  egg  ; 
and  this,  by  a  fimilar  procefs,  was  conveyed  to  the 
edge  of  the  neft  and  thrown  out.  Thefe  experiments 
I  have  fmce  repeated  feveral  times  In  different  nefts, 
and  have  always  found  the  young  cuckow  difpofed  to 
a6t  in  the  fame  manner.  In  climbing  up  the  neft,  it 
N«  95. 
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fometimes  drops  Its  burden,  and  thus  is  foiled  in  its  CuchIus. 
endeavours ;  but,  after  a  little  refpite,  the  work  is  re-  — ^/'^ 
fumed,  and  goes  on  almoft  incelTantly  till  it  is  effefted. 
It  Is  wonderful  to  fee  the  extraordinary  exertions  of 
the  young  cuckow,  when  it  Is  two  or  three  days  old. 
If  a  bird  be  put  Into  the  neft  with  if  that  is  too  welgK- 
ty  for  It  to  lift  out.  In  this  ftate  It  feems  ever  reftlefs 
and  uneafy.  But  this  difpofition  for  turning  out  Its 
companions  begins  to  decline  from  the  time  It  Is  two 
or  three  till  it  is  about  twelve  days  old  ;  when,  as  far 
as  I  have  hitherto  feen,  It  ceafes.  Indeed,  the  difpo- 
fition for  throwing  out  the  egg  appears  to  ccafe  a  few 
days  fooner  ;  for  I  have  frequently  feen  the  young 
cuckow,  after  It  had  been  hatched  nine  or  ten  days, 
remove  a  neftling  that  had  been  placed  in  the  nell 
with  it,  when  it  fuffered  an  egg,  put  there  at  the  fame 
time,  to  remain  unmolefted.  The  fingularity  of  Its 
fliape  Is  well  adapted  to  thefe  purpofes  ;  for,  different 
from  other  newly-hatched  birds.  Its  back,  from  the 
fcapulae  downwards.  Is  very  broad,  with  a  confiderable 
depreflion  in  the  middle.  This  depreffion  feems  form- 
ed by  nature  for  the  defign  of  giving  a  more  fecure 
lodgement  to  the  egg  of  the  hedge-fparrow  or  Its  yoiing 
one  when  the  young  cuckow  Is  employed  in  removing 
either  of  them  from  the  neft.  When  It  is  about  1 2 
days  old,  this  cavity  is  quite  filled  up,  and  then  the 
back  affumes  the  fhape  of  neftHng  birds  In  general. 

Having  found  that  the  old  hedge-fparrow  com- 
monly throws  out  fome  of  her  own  eggs  after  her  nefl 
has  received  the  cuckow's,  and  not  knowing  how  fhc 
might  treat  her  young  ones  if  the  young  cuckow  was 
deprived  of  the  power  of  dlfpofTeiling  them  of  the  neft, 
I  made  the  following  experiment. 

*'  July  9.  A  young  cuckow,  that  had  been  hatched 
by  a  hedge-fparrow  about  four  hours,  was  confined  In 
the  neft  in  fuch  a  manner  that  It  could  not  polTibly 
turn  out  the  young  hedge-fparrows  which  were  hatch- 
ed at  the  fame  time,  though  it  was  almoft  inceffantly 
making  attempts  to  effeA  it.  The  confequence  was, 
the  old  birds  fed  the  whole  alike,  and  appeared  in 
every  refpeA  to  pay  the  fame  attention  to  their  own 
young  as  to  the  young  cuckow,  until  the  13th,  when 
the  neft  was  unfortunately  plundered. 

**  The  fmallnefs  of  the  cuckow's  egg.  In  proportion 
to  the  fize  of  the  bird,  Is  a  circumftance  that  hitherto, 
I  believe,  has  efcaped  the  notice  of  the  ornithologift. 
So  great  Is  the  difproportion,  that  it  Is  In  general 
fmaller  than  that  of  the  houfe-fparrow ;  whereas  the 
difference  in  the  fizcof  the  birds  is  nearly  as  five  to 
one.  I  have  ufed  the  term  in  genera/,  becaufe  eggs 
produced  at  different  times  by  the  fame  bird  vary  very 
much  In  fize.  I  have  found  a  cuckow's  egg  fo  hght 
that  It  weighed  only  43  grains,  and  one  fo  heavy  that 
It  weighed  55  grains.  The  colour  of  the  cuckow's 
eggs  Is  extremely  variable.  Some,  both  in  ground 
and  pencihng,  very  much  refemble  the  houfe-fparrow's  j 
fome  are  Indiftinftly  covered  with  bran-coloured  fpots; 
and  others  are  marked  with  lines  of  black,  refembling, 
In  fome  meafure,  the  eggs  of  the  yellow  hammer. 

"  The  circumftance  of  the  young  cuckow's  being 
deftiiied  by  nature  to  throw  out  the  young  hedge- 
fparrows,  feems  to  account  for  the  parent  cuckow's 
droppIsTg  her  egg  in  the  nefts  of  birds  fo  fraall  as  thofe 
I  have  particularifed.  If  flie  were  to  do  this  In  the 
neft  of  a  bird  which  produced  a  large  egg,  ahd  confe- 
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Cerulus.  qucntly  a  large  neftling,  the  young  cuckow  woiild 
*— '  probably  find  an  infurmountable  difficulty  in  folely 
poffeffing  the  neft,  as  its  exertions  would  be  unequal 
to  the  labour  of  turning  out  the  young  birds.  Befules, 
though  many  of  the  larger  birds  might  have  fed  the 
neftling  cuckow  very  properly  had  it  been  committed 
to  their  charge,  yet  they  could  not  have  fuffered  their 
ov/n  young  to  have  been  facrificed  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  cuckow  in  fuch  great  number  as  the  fmaller 
ones,  which  are  fo  much  more  abundant  ;  for  though 
it  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  calculate  the  numbers  of 
neftlings  deftroyed  by  means  of  the  cuckow,  yet  the 
flightelt  obfervation  would  be  fufiicient  to  convince  us 
that  they  muit  be  very  large." 

Here  Mr  Jenner  remarks,  that  though  nature  per- 
mits the  young  cuckow  to  make  this  great  wafte,  yet 
the  animals  thus  deftroyed  are  not  thrown  away  or 
rendered  ufelefs.  At  the  feafon  when  this  happens, 
great  numbers  of  tender  quadrupeds  and  reptiles  ai-e 
feeking  provifion  ;  and  if  they  find  the  callow  neftlings 
which  have  fallen  vidlims  to  the  young  cuckow,  they 
are  furnifhed  with  food  well  adapted  to  their  pecuhar 
ftate. 

It  appears  a  little  extraordinary,  that  two  cuckows 
eggs  ihould  ever  be  depofited  in  the  fame  neft,  as  the 
young  one  produced  from  one  of  them  muft  inevitably 
perlfti ;  yet  two  inftances  of  this  kind  fell  under  our 
author's  obfervation,  one  of  which  he  thus  relates ; 
**  June  27.  1787.  Two  cuckows  and  a  hedge-fparrow 
Vvere  hatched  in  the  fame  neft  this  morning  ;  one  hedge- 
fparrovv's  egg  remained  unhatched.  In  a  few  hours 
after,  a  conteft  began  between  the  cuckows  for  the 
poflefiion  of  the  neft,  which  continued  undetermined 
till  the  next  afternoon,  when  one  of  them,  which  was 
fomewhat  fuperior  in  fize,  turned  Out  the  other,  toge- 
ther with  the  young  hedge-fparrow  and  the  unhatched 
egg.  This  conteft  was  very  remarkable.  The  com- 
batants alternately  appeared  to  have  the  advantage,  as 
each  carried  the  other  feveral  times  nearly  to  the  top 
of  the  neft,  and  then  funk  down  again,  oppreffed  by 
the  weight  of  its  burden  ;  till  at  length,  after  various 
efforts,  the  ftrorigeft  prevailed,  and  was  afterwards 
brought  up  by  the  hedge-fparrows." 

But  the  principal  circumftance  that  has  agitated  the 
mind  of  the  naturallft  refpeAlng  the  cuckow  is.  Why, 
like  other  birds,  it  ftiould  not  build  a  neft,  incubate 
its  eggs,  and  rear  its  own  young? 

There  is  no  apparent  reafon,  Mr  Jenner  thinks,  why 
this  bird,  In  common  with  others,  ftiould  not  perfoim 
all  thefe  feveral  offices ;  for  it  is  in  every  refpe£l  per- 
feftly  formed  for  collefting  materials  and  building  a 
neft.  Neither  its  external  fliape  nor  internal  ftrufture- 
prevent  it  from  incubation  ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means 
incapacitated  from  bringing  food  to  its  young.  It 
would  be  needlefs  to  enumerate  the  various  opinions 
of  authors  on  this  fubje^t  from  Ariftotle  to  the  prefent 
time.  Tliofe  of  the  ancients  appear  to  be  either  vi- 
fionary  or  erroneous;  and  the  attempts  of  the  moderns 
towards  its  Inveftlgation  have  been  confined  within 
very  narrow  limits  :  for  they  have  gone  but  little  fur- 
ther in  their  refearches  than  to  examine  the  conftitu- 
tion  and  ftrudure  of  the  bird  ;  and  having  found  it 
poflefled  of  a  capacious  ftoraach  with  a  thin  external 
covering,  concluded  that  the  preflure  upon  this  part, 
in  a  fitting  pofture,  prevented  incubation.  They  have 
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not  confidered  that  many  of  the  birds  which  incubate  Cuculus. 
have  ftomachs  analogous  to  thofe  of  cuckows.  The  ■ 
ftomach  of  the  owl,  for  example,  is  proportionably 
capacious,  and  Is  almoft  as  thinly  covered  with  exter- 
nal integuments.  Nor  have  they  confidered,  that  the 
ftomachs  of  m  ftlings  are  always  much  diftended  with 
food ;  and  that  this  very  part,  during  the  whole  time 
of  their  confinement  to  the  neit,  fupports  in  a  great 
degree  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  :  whereas,  in  a 
fitting  bird,  it  is  not  nearly  fo  much  preffed  upon,  for 
the  breaft  in  that  cafe  fills  up  chiefly  the  cavity  of  the 
neft  ;  for  which  purpofe,  from  its  natural  convexity,  it 
is  admirably  we'll  fitted. 

Tliefe  obfervations  may  be  fufficlont  to  ftiow,  that 
the  cuckow  is  not  rendered  Incapable  of  fitting  through 
any  peculiarity  either  in  the  fituation  or  formation  of 
the  ftomach  ;  yet,  as  a  proof  ftlll  more  decifive,  our 
obferver  adduces  the  following  fa6l. 

"  In  the  fummer  of  the  year  J  786,  I  faw,  in  the 
neft  6f  a  hedge-fparrow,  a  cuckow,  which,  from  its 
fize  and  plumage,  appeared  to  be  nearly  a  fortnight 
old.  On  hfting  it  up  in  the  neft,  I  obferved  two 
hedge-fparrows  eggs  under  it.  At  firft  I  fuppofed 
them  part  of  the  number  which  had  been  fat  upon  by 
the  hedge-fparrow  with  the  cuckow's  egg,  and  that 
they  had  become  addle,  as  birds  frequently  fuffer  fuch 
eggs  to  remain  in  their  nefts  with  their  young;  but  on 
breaking  one  of  them  I  found  it  contained  a  living 
foetus :  fo  that  of  courfe  thefe  eggs  muft  have  been 
laid  feveral  days  after  the  cuckow  was  hatched;  as  the 
latter  now  completely  filled  up  the  neft,  and  was  by 
this  peculiar  incident  performing  the  part  of  a  fitting- 
bird.  At  this  time  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  faft, 
that  the  young  cuckow  turned  out  the  eggs  of  the 
hedge-fparrow  ;  but  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  that 
it  had  loft  the  difpofitlon  for  doing  this  when  thele 
eggs  were  depofited  in  the  neft. 

"  Having  under  my  infpe£lIon,  in  another  hedge- 
fparrow's  neft,  a  young  clickow  about  the  fame  fize  as 
the  former,  I  procured  two  wagtails  eggs  which  had 
been  fat  upon  a  few  days,  and  had  them  immediately 
conveyed  to  the  fpot,  and  placed  under  the  cuckow» 
On  the  ninth  day  after  the  eggs  had  been  in  this  fitu- 
ation, the  perfon  appointed  to  fuperlntend  the  neft 
(as  it  was  fome  dlilance  frona  the  place  of  my  refi- 
dence)  came  to  inform  me  tliat  the  wagtails  were 
hatched.  On  going  to  the  place,  and  examining  the 
neft,  I  found  nothing  in  it  but  the  cuckow  and  the 
fliells  of  the  wagtail's  eggs.  The  jfadl,  therefore,  of 
the  birds  being  hatched,  I  do  not  give  you  as  coming 
immediately  under  my  own  eye  ;  but  the  teftimony  of 
the  perfon  appointed  to  watch  the  neft  was  corrobo- 
rated by  that  of  another  witnefs." 

In  confidering  to  what  caufes  may  be  attributed  the 
fingularities  of  the  cuckow,  Mr  Jenner  fuggefts  the 
fellowing  as  the  moft  probable  :  "  Tie  Jhort  rtfidence 
this  bird  is  ailo-wed  to  7nake  in  the  country  nvhsre  it  is  de- 
Jlined  to  propagate  its  f pedes ;  and  the  call  that  nature  has 
upon  it,  during  that  Jhort  rejidence,  to  produce  a  numerous 
progeny.  The  cuckow's  firil  appearance  here  is  about 
the  middle  of  April,  commonly  on  the  17th.  Its 
egg  is  not  ready  for  incubation  till  fome  weeks  after 
its  arrival,  feldom  before  the  middle  of  May%  A  fort- 
night is  taken  up  by  the  fitting-bird  in  hatching  the 
egg.  The  young  bird  generally  continues  three  weeks 
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Cucul!!  B.  in  the  neft  before  it  fifes,  and  the  fofter-parents  fe«d 
'""  y  '  It  more  than  five  weeks  after  this  period  ;  fo  that  if  a 
cuckow  ftiould  be  ready  with  an  egg  much  fooner  than 
the  time  pomted  out,  not  a  fingle  neftllng,  even  one 
of  the  earheft,  would  be  fit  to  provide  for  itfelf  before 
its  parent  would  be  inftinftively  direfted  to  feek  a  new 
rcfidence,  and  be  thus  compelled  to  abandon  its  young 
one ;  for  old  cuckows  take  their  final  leave  of  this 
country  the  firft  week  in  July. 

"  Had  nature  allowed  the  cuckow  to  have  ftaid  here 
as  long  as  fome  other  migrating  birds,  which  produce 
a  fingle  fet  of  young  ones  (as  the  fwift  or  nightingale, 
for  example),  and  had  allowed  her  to  have  reared  as 
large  a  number  as  any  bird  is  capable  of  bringing  up 
at  one  time,  thefe  might  not  have  been  fuflicient  to 
have  anfwered  her  purpofe  ;  but  by  fending  the  cuc- 
kow from  one  nell  to  another,  fue  is  reduced  to  the 
fame  ftate  as  the  bird  whofe  nelt  we  daily  rob  of  aa 
egg,  in  which  cafe  the  ftimulus  for  incubation  is  fu- 
fpended.  Of  this  we  have  a  faraiUar  example  in  the 
common  domeftic  fowl.  That  the  cuckow  aftually 
lays  a  great  number  of  eggs,  difieftion  feems  to  prove 
very  decifively.  Upon  a  comparifon  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  between  the  ovarium,  or  racemus  vi- 
lellorum,  of  a  female  cuckow,  killed  juft  as  flie  had 
begun  to  lay,  and  of  a  pullet  killed  in  the  fame  ftate, 
no  eifential  difference  appeared.  The  uterus  of  each 
Contained  an  egg  perfeAly  formed,  and  ready  for  ex- 
clufion  ;  and  the  ovarium  exhibited  a  large  clufter  of 
eggs,  gradually  advanced  from  a  very  diminutive  fize 
to  the  greateft  the  yolk  acquires  before  it  is  received 
into  the  ovidudt.  The  appearance  of  one  killed  on  the 
third  of  July  was  very  different.  In  this  I  could  di- 
ftindtly  trace  a  great  number  of  the  membranes  which 
had  difcharged  yolks  into  the  oviduft ;  and  one  of 
them  appeared  as  if  it  had  parted  with  a  yolk  the  pre- 
ceding day.  The  ovarium  ftill  exhibited  a  clufter  of 
'enlarged  eggs,  but  the  moft  forward  of  them  was  fcarce- 
iy  larger  than  a  muftard-feed. 

"  I  would  not  be  underftood  to  advance,  that  every 
egg  which  fwells  in  the  ovarium  at  the  approach  or 
commencement  of  the  propagating  feafon  is  brought 
to  perfeAion  ;  but  it  appears  clearly,  that  a  bird,  in 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  her  own  will,  or  to  fome 
liidden  caufe  in  the  animal  economy,  can  either  retard 
or  bring  forward  her  eggs.    Befides  the  example  of 
the  common  fowl  above  alluded  to,  many  others  oc- 
cur.   If  we  deftroy  the  neft  of  a  blackbird,  a  robin, 
or  almoft  any  fmall  bird,  in  the  fpring,  when  ftie  has 
laid  her  ufual  number  of  eggs,  it_  is  well  known  to 
every  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  inquiries  of 
this  kind,  in  how  fhort  a  fpace  of  time  (he  will  produce 
a  frefti  fet.    Now,  had  the  bird  been  fuffered  to  have 
proceeded  without  interruption  in  her  natural  courfe, 
the  eggs  would  have  been  hatched,  and  the  young 
ones  brought  to  a  ftate  capable  of  providing  for  them- 
'felves,  before  file  would  have  been  induced  to  make 
another  neft,  and  excited  to  produce  another  fet  of 
eggs  from  the  ovarium.    If  the  bird  had  been  deftroy- 
ed  at  the  time  Ihe  was  fitting  on  her  firft  laying  of 
eggs,  diffedlion  would  have  fhown  the  ovarium  con- 
taining a  great  number  iu  an  enlarged  ftate,  and  ad- 
vancing in  the  ufual  progreffive  order.     Hence^  it 
plainly  appears,  that  birds  can  keep  back  or  bring 
forward  (under  certain  limitations}  their  eggs  at  any 


time  during  the  feafon  appointed  for  them  to  lay  ;  but  Cuctihis 
the  cuckow,  not  being  fubjeft  to  the  common  inter-  '  '"' 

ruptions,  goes  on  laying  from  the  time  fiie  begins  till 
the  eve  of  her  departure  from  this  country  :  for  al- 
though old  cuckows  in  genei-al  take  their  leave  the  firft 
week  in  July  (and  I  never  could  fee  one  after  the  5th 
day  of  that  month,  though  I  conceive  it  poflible  that 
here  and  there  a  ftragghng  cuckow  may  be  feen  after 
this  time) ;  yet  I  have  known  an  inftance  of  an  egg's 
being  hatched  in  the  neft  of  an  hedge-fparrow  fo  late 
as  the  15th.  And  a  farther  proof  of  their  continuing 
to  lay  till  the  time  of  their  leaving  us  may,  I  think,  be 
fairly  deduced  from  the  appearances  on  diffedlion  of 
the  female  cuckow  above  mentioned,  killed  on  the  3d 
of  July." 

Among  the  many  peculiarities  of  the  young  cuckow, 
there  is  one  that  ftiows  itfelf  very  early.  Long  before 
it  leaves  the  neft,  it  frequently,  when  irritated,  af- 
fumes  the  manner  of  a  bird  of  prey,  looks  ferocious, 
throws  itfelf  back,  and  pecks  at  any  thing  prefented 
to  it  with  great  vehemence,  often  at  the  fame  time 
making  a  chuckling  noife  like  a  young  hawk.  Hence 
probably  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  this  bird  changes 
into  a  hawk  and  devours  its  nurfe  on  quitting  its  neft  ; 
whence  the  French  proverb,  Ingrat  comme  tin  coucou. 
Sometimes,  when  difturbed  in  a  fmaller  degree,  it 
makes  a  kind  of  biffing  noife,  accompanied  with  a  hea- 
ving motion  of  the  whole  body. 

The  growth  of  the  young  cuckow  Is  uncommonly 
rapid.  Its  chirp  is  plaintiff,  like  that  of  the  hedge- 
fparrow  ;  but  the  found  is  not  acquired  from  the  fo- 
fter-parent,  as  it  is  the  fame  whether  it  be  reared  by 
the  hedge-fparrow  or  any  other  bird.  It  never  acquires 
the  adult  note  during  Its  ftay  in  this  country. 

The  ftomachs  of  young  cuckows  contain  a  great  va- 
riety of  food.  On  diffetling  one  that  was  brought 
up  by  wagtails,  and  fed  by  them  at  the  time  it 
was  fhot  (though  it  was  nearly  of  the  fize  and  ful- 
nefs  of  plumage  of  the  parent-bird),  Mr  Jenner  found 
in  its  ftomach  the  following  fubftances :  Flies  and 
beetles  of  various  kinds  ;  fmall  fnails  with  their  fhells 
unbroken  ;  grafhoppers  ;  caterpiUars  ;  part  of  a  horfe- 
bean  ;  a  vegetable  fubftance,  refembling  bits  of  tough 
grafs,  rolled  into  a  ball ;  and  the  feeds  of  a  vegetable 
that  refembled  thofe  of  the  goofe-grafs.  In  the  llo- 
mach  of  one  fed  by  hedge-fparrows,  the  contents  were 
almoft  entirely  vegetable ;  fuch  as  wheat,  fmall  vetches, 
&c.  "  But  this  (fays  our  author)  was  the  only  in- 
ftance of  the  kind  I  had  ever  feen,  as  thefe  birds  in 
general  feed  the  young  cuckow  with  fcarcely  any  thing 
but  animal  food.  However,  it  ferved  to  clear  up  a 
point  which  before  had  fomewhat  puzzled  me;  for 
having  found  the  cuckow's  egg  in  the  neft  of  a  green 
linnet,  which  begins  very  early  to  feed  its  young  with 
vegetable  food,  I  was  apprehenfive,  till  I  faw  this  fa6l, 
that  this  bird  would  have  been  an  unfit  fofter-parent 
for  the  yowng  cuckow. 

**  The  titlark,  I  obferve,  feeds  it  prIncIpaHy  with, 
grafhoppers. 

"  But  the  moft  fingular  fubftance,  fo  often  met 
with  in  the  ftomachs  of  young  cuckows,  is  a  ball  of 
hair  curioufly  wound  up.  I  have  found  it  of  various 
fizes,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  fmall  nutmeg.  It 
feems  to  be  compofed  chiefly  of  horfe  hairs  ;  and  from 
the  refemblance  it  bears'to  the  in  fide  covering  of  the 
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In  the  ftomachs  of  old  cuckows  are  often  feen  maffes 
of  hair ;  but  thefe  had  evidently  once  formed  a  part 
of  the  hairy  caterpillar,  which  the  cuckow  often  takes 
for  its  food." 

There  feems  to  be  no  precife  time  fixJed  for  the  de- 
parture of  young  cuckows.  Mr  Jenner  believes  they 
go  off  in  fucceffion,  probably  as  foon  as  they  are  ca- 
pable of  taking  care  of  themfelves ;  for  although  they 
tlay  here  till  they  become  nearly  equal  in  fize  and 
growth  of  plumage  to  the  old  cuckow,  yet  in  this  very 
ftate  the  foftcring  care  of  the  hedge-fparrow  is  not 
withdrawn  from  them.  "  I  have  frequently  (fays  he) 
feen  the  young  cuckow  of  fuch  a  fize  that  the  hedge- 
fparrow  has  perched  on  its  back,  or '  half-expanded 
wing,  in  order  to  gain  fufficient  elevation  to  put  the 
food  into  its  mouth.  At  this  advanced  ftage,  I  be- 
lieve that  young  cuckows  procure  fomefood  for  them- 
felves ;  like  the  young  rook,  for  inilance,  which  in 
part  feeds  itfelf,  and  is  partly  fed  by  the  old  ones,  till 
the  approach  of  the  pairing  feafon.  If  they  did  not 
go  off"  in  fuccelTion,  it  is  probable  we  fliould  fee  them 
in  large  numbers  by  the  middle  of  Auguft  ;  for  as 
they  are  to  be  found  in  great  plenty  when  in  a  neftling 
ftate,  they  muft  now  appear  very  numerous,  hnce  all 
of  them  muft  have  quitted  the  neft  before  this  time. 
But  this  is  not  the  cafe  ;  for  they  are  not  more  n>ime- 
rous  at  any  feafon  than  the  parent-birds  are  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June. 

"  The  fame  inftinttive  impulfe  which  diredls  the 
cuckow  to  depofite  her  eggs  in  the  nefts  of  other  birds, 
direfts  her  young  one  to  throw  out  the  eggs  and  young 
of  the  ovvrner  of  the  neft.  The  fcheme  of  nature  would 
be  incomplete  without  it ;  for  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  for  the  little  birds  deftined 
to  lind  fuccour  for  the  cuckow,  to  find  it  alfo  for  their 
own  young  ones  after  a  certain  period  ;  nor  would 
there  be  room  for  the  whole  to  inhabit  the  neft.'* 

It  is  fuppofed,  that  there  are  more  male  cuckows 
than  females;  fince  two  are  often  feen  in  difpute  where 
.a  third  has  been  in  fight;  which,  no  doubt,  was  of  the 
oppofite  fex.  Mr  Pennant  obferved,  that  five  male 
bivds  were  caught  in  a  trap  in  one  feafon;  and  Mr  La- 
tham fays,  that  "  out  of  at  leaft  half  a  dozen  that  J 
have  attended  to,  my  chance  has  never  direfted  me  to 
a  female  ;  and  it  is  to  be  wifhed,  that  future  obfer- 
vers  may  determine  whether  our  obfervations  have  rife 
only  in  chance,  or  are  founded  on  the  general  circum- 
ftance."  He  believes  that  the  male  birds  are  more 
liable  to  be  ftiot,  their  note  directing  the  gunner  where 
to  take  aim,  while  the  female  is  fecured  by  her  filence. 

Cuckows  may  be,  and  often  are,  brought  up  tame, 
fo  as  to  become  familiar.  They  will  eat  iji  this  ftate 
bread  and  milk,  fruits,  infeds,  eggs.,  and  flefii  either 
cooked  or  raw ;  but  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  I  believe, 
chiefly  live  on  caterpillars  }  which,  in  the  few  I  have 
obferved,  were  all  of  the  fn>ooth  kind ;  others  have 
found  vegetable  matttr,  beetles,  and  fmall  ftones. 
When  fat,  they  are  faid  to  be  as  good  eating  as  a 
land  rail.  The  French  and  Italians  eat  them  to  this 
day.  The  ancient  Romans  admifed  them  greatly  as 
food  :  Pliny  fays  that  there  is  no  bird  which  can  be 
.compared  to  them 'for  .delicacy. 

In  migrating,  the  major  part  of  thefe  birds  are  fup- 
ipofed  to  go  into  Africa,  fmce  they  are  obferved  to  vifjt 
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in  a  year,  in  their  pafTagc  Cuoiiluj. 
backwards- and  forwards,  as  is  fuppofed,  to.  that  part  ^r— ~" 
of  the  world.  They  are  well  known  alfo  at  Aleppo. 
To  the  north,  it  is  faid  to  be  common  in  Sweden  ; 
but  not  to  appear  fo  early  by  a  month  as  with  us, 
Ruffia  is  not  deftitute  of  this  bird  ;  and  Mr  Latham 
has  feen  a  fpecimen  brought  from  Kamtfchatka,  now 
in  the  poffelfion  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks. 

2.  The  Amerlcanus,  or  cuckow  of  Carolina.  It  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  blackbird,  the  upper  mandible  of 
the  bill  black,  the  lower  yellow ;  the  large  wing-fea- 
thers are  reddifli;  the  reft  of  the  wing,  and  all  the  up- 
per part  of  the  body,  head  and  neck,  is  of  an  alh-co- 
lour  ;  all  the  under  part  of  the  body,  from  the  bill  to 
the  tail,  white  ;  the  tail  long  and  narrow,  compofed 
of  fix  long  and  four  ftiorter  feathers  ;  their  legs  ihort 
and  ftrong.  Their  note  is  very  different  from  the  cuc- 
kow of  this  country,  and  not  fo  remarkable  to  be  taken 
notice  of.  It  is  a  folltary  bird,  frequenting  the  dark- 
eft  recefles  of  woods  and  Aady  thickets.  They  re- ' 
tire  on  the  approach  of  winter. 

3.  The  indicator,  or  honey-guide.  Is  a  native  of  A- 
frica.  The  following  defcription  is  given  of  it  by  Dr 
Sparrman  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlons  for  1777. 
*'  This  curious  fpecies  of  cuckow  is  found  at  a  confider- 
able  diftanCe  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  in- 
terior parts  of  Africa,  being  entirely  unknown  at  that 
fettlement.  The  firft  place  I  heard  of  it  was  in  a  wood 
called  the  Groot-vaader's  BoJA,  "  the  Grand-father's 
Wood,"  fituated  in  a  defert  near  the  river  which  the 
Hottentots  call  T'katit'kat.  The  Dutch  fettlers  there- 
abouts have  given  this  bird  the  name  of  honiguyxer-^ 
or  "  honey-guide,"  from  its  quality  of  difcovering 
wild  honey  to  travellers.  Its  colour  has  nothing  ftri- 
king  or  beautiful.  Its  fize  is  confiderably  fmaller  than 
that  of  our  cuckow  in  Europe  :  but  in  return,  the  in- 
ftinft  which  prompts  it  to  feck  its  food  in  a  fingular 
manner  is  truly  admirable.  Not  only  the  Dutch  and 
Hottentots,  but  hkewife  a  fpecies  of  quadruped  named 
rattl  (probably  a  new  fpecies  of  badger),  are  fre- 
quently conduCled  to  wild  bee-hives  by  this  bird, 
which,  as  it  were,  pilots  them  to  the  very  fpot.  The 
honey  being  its  favourite  food,  its  own  intereft  prompts 
it  to  be  inftrumental  in  robbing  the  hive,  as  fome 
itraps  are  commonly  left  for  its  lupport.  The  morn- 
ing and  evening  are  its  times  of  feeding,  and  it  is 
then  heard  calling  in  a  ftirill  tone,  cherry  cherry  which 
the  honey-hunters  carefully  attend  to  as  the  fummons 
to  tiie  chace.  Frojn  time  to  time  they  anfwer  with  a 
foft  whiftle  ;  which  the  bird  hearing,  always  conti- 
nues its  note.  As  foon  as  they  are  in  fight  of  each 
other,  the  bird  gradually  flutters  toward  the  place 
where  the  hive  is  fituated,  continually  repeating  its 
former  call  of  clxrr^  cherr  :  nay,  if  it  fhould  happen 
to  have  gained  a  confiderable  way  before  the  men  (who 
m.ay  eaiily  be  hindered  in  the  purfuit  bybuflies,  rivers, 
or  the  like),  it  returns  to  them  again,  and  redoubles 
its  note,  as  it  M'cre  to  reproach  them  with  their  inac- 
tivity. At  laft  the  bird  is  obferved  to  hover  for  a  few 
moments  over  a  certain  fpot,  and  then  filently  retiring 
to  a  neighbouring  bufli  or  Tefting-place,  the  hunters 
are  fure  of  finding  the  bees  neft  in  that  identical  fpot; 
whether  it  be  in  a  tree  or  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock,  or 
(as  is  moft  commonly  the  cafe)  in  the  earth.  Whilll 
the  hunters  are  bufy  in  taking  the  honey,  the  bird  is 
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ncnlus.  feen  looking  on  atterttively  to  what  is  going  forward, 
'V"^'  and  waiting  for  its  fhare  of  the  fpoil.  The  bee-hun- 
ters never  fail  to  leave  a  fmall  portion  for  their  cen- 
duftor  ;  but  commonly  take  care  not  to  leave  fo  much 
as  would  fatisfy  its  hanger.  The  bird's  appetite  be- 
ing whetted  by  this  parhmony,  it  is  obHged  to  commit 
a  fecond  treafon,  by  difcovering  another  bee's  neft,  in 
hopes  of  a  better  falary.  It  is  further  obferved,  that 
the  nearer  the  bird  approaches  the  hidden  hive,  the 
more  fiequently  it  repeats  its  call,  and  feems  the  more 
impatient.  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  fee- 
ing this  bird,  and  have  been  witnefs  to  the  deftruftion 
of  feveral  republics  of  bees  by  means  of  its  treachery. 
I  had,  however,  but  two  opportunities  of  (hooting  it, 
which  I  did  to  the  great  indignation  of  my  Hotten- 
tots. It  is  about  feven  inches  in  length,  and  is  of  a 
rufty  brown  colour  on  the  back,  with  a  white  bveaft 
and  belly."  A  neft  which  was  fliown  to  Dr  Sparrman 
for  that  of  this  bird,  was  compofed  of  (lender  hlaments 
of  bark,  woven  together  in  the  form  of  a  bottle  ;  the 
neck  and  opening  hung  downwards,  and  a  ftring,  in 
an  arched  fhape,  was  fufpended  acrofe  the  opening  faf- 
tened  by  the  two  ends,  perhaps  for  the  bird  to  perch  on. 

4.  The  Cape  cuckow  {Bujf.)^  is  a  trifle  fmaller  than 
ours:  the  bill  a  deep  brown;  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  greenifh  brown  :  throat,  cheeks,  fore  part  of  the 
iieck,  and  upper  wing  coverts,  of  a  deep  rufous  co- 
lour :  ta?l  feathers  rufous,  but  paler,  tipped  with 
white:  the  breaft,  and  all  the  under  parts  of  the  body, 
white,  crolTed  with  lines  of  black  :  the  legs  reidifli 
brown.  It  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  is 
moft  likely  the  fame  bird  which  is  called  EdoUo,  from 
its  pronouncing  that  word  frequently  in  a  low  melan- 
choly tone. — Voyagers  alfo  mention  another  cuckow, 
which  is  common  to  Loango  in  Africa.  It  is  bigger 
than  ours,  but  of  the  fame  colour  ;  and  repeats  the 
word  cuckoiu  like  that  bird,  but  in  different  inflexion 
of  voice.  It  is  faid  that  the  male  and  female  toge- 
ther go  through  the  whole  eight  notes  of  the  gamut ; 
the  male,  beginning  by  itfelf,  founds  the  three  firtl, 
after  which  he  is  accompanied  by  the  female  through 
the  refi:  of  the  odlave. 

5.  The  honoratus,  or  facred  cuckow,  rs  fomewhat 
lefs  than  our  cuckow  :  the  general  colour  is  blackifh 
afh  on  the  upper  parts,  marked  with  two  fpots  of 
white  on  each  feather ;  beneath  white,  tranfverfely 
fpottedwith  afh-colour:  the  quills  are  cinereous,  tranf- 
verfely fpotted  with  white  :  the  tail  is  much  cuneated, 
five  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  of  the  fame  colour  as 
the  quills;  the  outer  feather  only  three  inches  long : 
the  legs  and  claws  are  of  a  pale  afh-colour.  This  fpe- 
cies  inhabits  Malabar,  where  the  natives  hold  it  fa- 
cred. It  feeds  on  reptiles,  which,  perhaps,  may  be 
fuch  as  are  the  moft  noxious  ;  if  fo,  this  feeming  fu- 
perftition  may  have  rife  from  a  more  reafonable  foun- 
dation than  many  others  of  the  Hke  fort. 

6.  The  fhining  cuckow  is  the  fizc  of  a  fmall  thrufii : 
the  bill  is  bluifh  :  the  upper  part  of  the  body  green, 
with  a  rich  gilded  glofs ;  the  under  parts  are  white, 
tranfverfely  waved  with  green  gold :  the  under  tail 
coverts  almoft  white;  the  quills  and  tail  dufky-brown; 
the  legs  are  bluifh.  This  inhabits  New  Zealand,  where 
it  is  called  Poopo-aroivro.    See  Plate  CLI. 

7.  The  vetula  is  a  trifle  bigger  than  a  blackbird  : 
the  bill  above  an  inch  and  a  half  long :  the  upper 
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mandible  black  ;  the  lower  whitifh:  crown  of  the  head  Cueul;: 
brown,  the  feathers  of  it  foft  and  filky  :  the  upper  nr~ 
parts  of  the  body  and  the  quills  cinereous  olive  : 
throat  and  fore  part  of  the  neck  whitifli ;  the  leil  of  . 
the  under  parts  rufous :  the  tail  is  much  cuneated  ; 
the  two  middle  feathers  cinereous  olive,  the' others 
duflcy  black  tipped  with  white  ;  the  outer  feather  vety. 
fhort  :  legs  blue-black.      This  fpccies  inhabits  Ja- 
maica^  where  it  is  frequent  in  the  w  oods  and  hedges 
all  the  year  round.    It  feeds  on  feeds,  fmall  worms, 
and  caterpillars,  and  is  very  tame.    This  bird  has  the 
name  tacco  from  its  cry,  which  is  like  that  word  ;  the 
firft  fyllable  of  this  is  pronounced  hardly,  the  other, 
following  in  a  full  oAave  lower  than  the  th-ft.    It  has 
alfo  another  cry  like  qua,  qua,  qua;  but  that  only  w-hen, 
alarmed  by  an  enemy.    Befides  infecSls,  it  will  alfo  eat 
lizards,  fmall  fnakes,  frogs,  young  rats,  and  fometimts 
even  fmall  birds.    The  fnakes  they  fwallow-  head  for- 
moft,  letting  the  tail  hang  out  of  the  mouth  till  the 
fore-parts  are  digefted.    This  birdj  it  is  moil  likely,., 
might  be  eafily  tamed,  as  it  is  fo  gentle  as  to  fuffer 
the  negfro  children  to  catch,  it  with  their  hands.  Its. 
gait  is  that  of  leaping,  like  a  magpie  ;  being  frequent- 
ly feen  on  the  ground  ;  and  its  flight  but  fhort,  chiefly 
from  bufn  to  bufh.    At  the  time  when  other  birds 
breed,  they  likewife  retire  into  the  woods,  but  their 
nefts  have  never  yet  been  found  ;  from  which  one 
fhould  be  inclined  to  tliinkj  that  they  were  indebted 
to  other  birds  for  the  rearing  their  young  in  the  man* 
fier  of  the  common  cuckow.  It  has  the  name  of  rain^ 
bird,  as  it  is  faid  to  make  the  greateft  noife  before 
rain.    Common  all  the  year  at  Jamaica.    In  another 
fpecies  or  variety,  common  in  Jamaica,  the  feathers 
on  the  threat  appear  li-ke  a  downy  beard,  whence  pro-- 
bably  the  irarae  of  aid-man  rain-bird^  given  it  there 
and  by  Riiy,  Sloaue,  &c. 

8.  The  nasvius,  fpotted  cuckow,  or  rail-bird,  is  a-- 
bout  the  fize  of  a  fieldfare  :  the  bill  ,  three  quarters  erf 
an  inch  ;  the  upper  mandible  black  on  the  top,  and 
rufous  on  the  fides  ;  the  under  wholly  rufous :  the  ge- 
neral colour  of  the  plumage  is  rufous  in  two  fliades  ; . 
the  under  parts  rufous  white:  the  feathers  on  the  crown 
are  of  a  deep  brown,  and  pretty  long,  with  rufo'irs 
tips,  and  fome  of  them  margined  with  rufous :  the 
hind  part  of  the  neck  is  a  rufous  grey  ;  down  the 
fhafts  deep  brown :  back  and  rump-  the  fame  ;  each 
feather  tipped  with  a  rufous  fpot :  on  each  feather  of 
the  throat  and  neck  is  a  tranfverfe  brownifh  line  near 
the  end  :  the  under  tail  coverts  are  rufous  :  the  quills 
are  grey  brown,  edged  with  rufous,  and  a  fpot  of  the 
fame  at  the  tips  :  the  tail  is  near  fix  inches  long,  much 
cuneated ;  the  outer  feathers  only  half  the  length  of  the 
middle  ones;  colour  of  it  the  fame  as  the  quills;  fome 
of  the  upper  coverts  reach  to  near  two-thirds  of  the 
length  of  the  tail :  the  legs  are  afh-colour  ;  the  claws 
greyifh  brown.  It  inhabits  CayennCi — BufFon  men- 
tions a  variety  of  this  by  the  name  of  rail-bird.  It  is 
much  the  fame  in  fize,  but  has  lefs  rufous,  being  grey 
in  the  place  of  that  colour  :  the  fide  tail-feathers  have 
white  tips :  the  throat  is  pale  grey ;  under  the  body 
white ;  the  tail  a  trifle  longer  than  in  the  other. 
Whether  a  variety  or  different  fex,  is  not  known.  This 
is  common  at  Cayenne  and  Guiana  ;  and  is  feen  often 
perched  upon  gates  and  rails,  whence  its  name ;  and 
when-in  this  fituation  continually  moves  its  tail.  Thefe 
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eacnmber,  are  not  very  wild  birds,  yet  do  not  form  themfelves 
Cucumis.  j'jjj.Q  troops,  although  numbers  are  often  found  in  the 
*'       fame  diftrift :  nor  do  they  frequent  the  thick  woods 
like  many  of  the  genus. 

9.  The  cayanus,  or  Cayenne  cuckow,  is  the  fize  of 
a  blackbird  :  the  bill  is  grey  brown,  above  an  inch 
long,  and  a  little  bent  at  the  tip  :  the  plumage  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  is  purplifli  chefnut  ;  beneath, 
the  fame,  but  paler  :  the  qtiills  are  the  fame  as  the 
upper  parts,  tipped  with  brown  :  the  tail  is  the  fame  ; 
near  the  end  black,  and  tipped  with  wliite ;  it  is  much 
cuneated,  and  above  ten  inches  long  :  the  legs  and 
claws  are  grey  brown.  This  inhabits  Cayenne,  where 
^  it  goes  by  the  name  of  j>iaye,  or  d{:viL    The  natives 

give  it  that  name  as  a  bird  of  ill  omen.  The  flelh 
they  will  not  touch  ;  and  indeed  not  without  reafon, 
as  it  is  very  bad  and  lean.  It  is  a  very  tame  fptscies, 
fufFcring  itfelf  to  be  almoft  touched  by  the  hand  be- 
fore it  offers  to  efcape.  Its  flight  is  almoil  like  that 
of  a  king'sHflier ;  frequents  the  borders  of  rivers,  on 
the  low  branches  ;  feeds  on  infefts  ;  often  w^gs  its  tail 
on  changing  place. 

There  are  37  other  fpecles,  which  inhabit  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  are  principally  diftinguifhed 
bv  the  fliape  of  the  tail  and  variations  in  colour; 
'cucumber,  in  botany.    See  Cucumis. 

CUeUMISj  the  Cucumber  :  A  genus  of  the  fyn- 
genefia  order,  belonging  to  the  mo-ntKcia  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
34th  order,  Cucurbilacea.  The  male  calyx  is  quinque- 
dentated,  the  corolla  quinquepartite  ;  the  filaments 
three.  The  female  calyx  is  quinquedentated,  the  corolla 
quinquepartite,  the  piftil  trifid  ;  the  fides  of  the  apple 
fliarp-pointed;  In  this  genus  Linnaeus  includes  alfo 
tlie  Melon  ;  (fee  that  article).  There  are  11  fpecies, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  moft  remarkable. 

1.  The  fativa,  or  common  cucumber,  hath  roots 
compofed  of  numerous,  long,  {lender,  white  fibres  ; 
long  flender  ftalks,  very  branchy  at  their  joints,  trail- 
ing on  the  ground,  or  climbing  by  their  clafpers,  a- 
dorned  at  every  joint  by  large  angular  leaves  on  long 
ereft  footftalksj  with  numerous  and  monopetalous  bell- 
fhaped  flowers  of  a  yellow  colour,  fucceeded  by  oblong 
rough  fruit.  The  varieties  of  this  kind  are,  (1.)  The 
common  rough  green  prickly  cucumber ;  a  middle- 
fized  fruit,  'about  fix  or  feven  inches  long^  having  a 
dark-green  rough  rind,  clofely  fet  with  very  fmall 
prickles  ;  the  plant  is  of  the  hardieft  fort,  but  does 
not  fliow  its  fruit  early.  (2.)  The  fliort  green  prick- 
ly cucumber  is  about  three  or  four  inches  long  ;  the 
rind  rather  fmooth,  and  fet  with  fmall  black  prickles. 
It  is  valuable  chiefly  for  being  one  of  the  earliell  and 
hardieft:  forts*  (3.)  The  long  green  prickly  cuciuTiber-, 
grows  fi-om  fix  to  nine  inches  in  length,  and  is  rather 
thinly  fet  with  prickles.  And  as  there  is  an  early  and 
late  cucumber,  it  is  confiderably  the  bell  variety  for 
the  main  crops,  both,  in  the  frames  and  hand-glafb, 
as  well  as  in  the  open  ground  for  pricklers.  Of  ijhis 
there  is  another  variety  with  white  fruit.  (4. )  The  early 
green  clufter  cucumber  is  a  fliortilh  fruit,  remarkable  for 
growing  In  clutters,  and  appearing  early.  (5.)  The 
long  fmooth  green  Turky  cucumber,  is  a  fmooth 
green-rinded  fruit,  growing  from  10  to  15  inches  in 
lengtii,  without  prickks.  The  plants  are  ftrong 
'  growers,  with  very  large  leaves.  (6.)  The  long  fmootli 


white  Turky  cucumber,  is  a  fmooth  rinded  fruit,  from  Ciicu 
10  to  15  inches  long,  without  prickles.  (7.)  The 
large  fmooth  green  Roman  cucumber  is  a  very  larger 
and  long  fmooth  gi-een  fruit  produced  from  a  ftrong 
growing  plant.  (8.)  The  long  white  prickly  Dutch- 
cucumber,  is  a  white  fi-uit  8  or  10  inches  long,  fet 
with  fmall  black  prickles;  the  plants  are  but  bad  bear-*-- 
ers  in  this  country. 

2.  The  chata,  or  round-leaved  Egyptian  cucumbeiv 
According  to  Mr  Haffelquill,  this  grows  in  the  fertile 
earth  near  Cairo  after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and 
not  in  any  other  place  in  Egypt,  nor  does  it  grow  in- 
any  other  foil.  It  ripens  with  the  water-melonaj 
The  fruit  Is  a  little  watery  ;  the  flefli  almoil  of  the 
fame  fubftance  with  the  melons  ;  it  taftcs  fomewlrat 
,  fweet  and  cool ;  but  is  far  from  being  as  cool  as  the 
water-melons.  This  the  grandees  and  Europeans 
In  Eg^-pt  eat  as  the  moft  pleafant  fruit  they  find,  and 
that  from  which  they  have  the  leaft  to  apprehend.  It  is 
the  moft  excellent  fruit  of  this  tribe  of  any  yet  known. 

The  four  firft  varieties  of  the  cucumis  fativa  are  thofe 
chiefly  cultivated  in  this  country..  They  are  ralfed  at 
three  different  feafons  of  the  year:  i,  on  hot-beds^  . 
for  early  fruit ;  2.  under  bell,^  or  hand-glafles,  for  the 
middle  ci-op  ;  •  3.  on  the  common  ground,  which  Is  for 
a  late  crop,  or  to  pickle.  The  cucumbers  which  are 
ripe  before  April  are  unwholefome ;  being  raifed  wholly 
by  the  heat  of  the  dimg  without  the  afliftance  of  the 
fun.  Thofe  raifed  in  April  are  good,  and  are  railed 
in  the  following  manner* 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  Januarys  a  quantity  of 
fr-e(h  horfe-dung  muft  be  procured  with  the  litter  a- 
mong  it;  and  a  fmall  propprtion  of  fea-coal  alhes  ■ 
fliould  be  added  to  it.    In  four  or  five  days  the  dung 
will  begin  to  heat  ;  at  which  time  a  little  of  It  may 
be  drawn  flat  on  the  outfide,  and  covered  with  two  - 
inches  thicknefs  of  good  earth  :  this  muft  be  covered 
with  a  bell-glafs  ;  and  after  two  days,  when  the  earth 
is  warm,  the  feeds  muft  be  fown  on  It,  covered  with 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  frefli  earth,,  and  the  glafs  then 
fet  on  again.    The  glafs  mull  be  covered  with  a  mat 
at  night,  and  In  four  days  the  young  plants  will  ap- 
pear.   When  thefe  are  feen,.  the  reft  of  th?  dung  muft 
be  made  up  into  a  bed  for  one  or  more  lights.  This 
muft -be  three  feet  thick,  beat  clofe  together,  and  co- 
ver-ed  three  inches  deep  with  fine  frefli  earth  ;  the 
frame  muft  then  be  put  on,  and  covered  at  night,  or  ' 
In  bad  weather,  with  mats.-    When  the  earth  Is  hot 
enough,  the  yoimg  plants  from  under  the  bell  muft  be 
removed  into  it,  and  fet  two  inches  diftance.  The 
glafles  muft  be  now  and.  then  a  little  raifed,  to  give 
air  to  the  plants,  and  turned  often,  to  prevent  the 
wet  from  the  ftcam  of  the  dung  from  dropping  down 
upon  them..    The  plants  muft  be  watered  at  proper 
times  ;  and  the  water  ufed.  for  this  purpofe  mutt  be 
fet  on  the  dung  till  It  becomes  as  wann  as  the  air  in  - 
the  frame  :  and  as  the  young  plants  increafe  in  bulk, 
they  mutt  be  earthed  up,  which  will  give  them  great 
additional  ftrength.    If  the  bed  is  not  hot  enough, 
foine  frefli  litter  ftiould  be  laid  round  its  fides :  and  if 
too  hot,  fome  holes  fliould  be  bored  into  feveral  parts 
of  it  with  a  ftake,  which  will  let  out  the  heat ;  and 
when  the  bed  is  thus  broyght  to  a  proper  coolnefs,  the  ' 
holes  are  to  be  flopped  up  again  witli  fi-e(h  dung. 
When  thcfe  plants  begin  to  flioot  their  third  or  r-ough  ..i 
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Cncutnlg.  leaf,  another  bed  muft  be  prepared  for  them  like  the 
5"*~V~— '  firft ;  and  when  it  is  properly  warm  through  the  earth, 
the  plants  of  the  other  bed  muft  be  taken  up,  and 
planted  in  this,  in  which  there  muil  be  a  hole  in  the 
jniddle  of  each  hght,  about  a  foot  deep,  and  nine 
inches  over,  filled  with  light  and  fine  frefh  earth  laid 
hollow  in  form  of  a  bafon:  in  each  of  thefe  holes  there 
muft  be  fet  four  plants :  thefe  muft  be,  for  two  or 
three  days,  (haded  from  the  fun,  that  they  may  take 
firm  root ;  after  which  they  muft  have  all  the  fan 
they  can,  and  now  and  then  a  little  frefti  air, -as  the 
weather  will  permit.     When  the  plants  aix  four  or 
five  inches  high,  they  muft  be  gently  pegged  down 
towards  the  earth,  in  direftions  as  different  from  one 
another  as  may  be  ;  and  the  branches  afterwards  pro- 
duced (hould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner.    In  a 
month  after  this  the  flowers  will  appear,  and  foon  af- 
ter the  rudiments  of  the  fruit.    Tbe  glalTes  fliouM 
now  be  carefully  covered  at  night ;  and  in  the  day- 
time the  whole  plants  ftiould  be  gently  fprinkled  with 
water.    Thefe  will  produce  fruit  till  about  midfum- 
iner ;  at  which  time  the  fecond  crop  will  come  in  to 
fupply  their  place  :  thefe  are  to  be  raifed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  early  crop,  only  they  do  not  require  fo 
much  care  and  trouble.    This  fecond  crop  (hould  be 
fown  in  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April. 
The  feafon  for  fowing  the  cucumbers  of  the  laft  crop, 
and  for  pickling,  is  towards  tlie  latter  end  of  May, 
when  the  weather  is  fettled :  thefe  are  fown  in  holes 
dug  to  a  little  depth,  and  filled  up  with  fine  earth,  fo 
as  to  be  left  in  the  form  of  a  bafon ;  eight  or  nine 
feeds  being  put  into  one  hole.    Thefe  will  come  up 
in  five  or  fix  days  ;  and  till  they  are  a  week  old,  are 
-in  great  danger  from  the  fparrows.    After  this  they 
require  only  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  watered 
now  and  then.    There  (hould  be  only  five  plants  left 
at  firft  in  each  hole;  and  when  they  are  grown  a  little 
farther  up,  the  worft  of  thefe  is  to  be  pulled  up,  that 
there  may  finally  remain  only  four.    The  plants  of 
this  crop  will  begin  to  produce  fruit  in  July. 

The  cucumber  is  taken  in  great  cities  by  the  lower 
people  as  nouvifliment;  but  by  die  better  fort  is  chiefly 
ufed  as  a  refrigerant,  or  condiment,  to  actompany 
animal  food.  They  have  a  bland  infipid  juice,  with- 
out acidity  or  fweetnefs,  approaching,  as  appears  by 
their  ripening,  to  a  farinaceous  matter.  When  ufed 
green  they  have  no  nourifliment,  fo  they  are  only  to 
be  ufed  in  the  furomer  feafon  and  by  the  fedentary. 
Although  cucumbers  are  neither  fweet  nor  acid,  yet 
!they  are  confiderably  acefcent,  and  fo  produce  flatu- 
lency, cholera,  diarrhoea,  ike.  Their  coldnefs  and  fla- 
tulency may  be  likewife  in  part  attributed  to  the  firm- 
nefs  of  their  texture.  They  have  been  difcharged 
with  little  change  from  the  ftomach,  after  being  de- 
tained there  for  48  hours.  By  this  means,  therefore, 
their  acidity  is  greatly  increafed.  Hence  dil  and  pep- 
.per,  the  condiments  commonly  employed,  are  very 
ufeful  to  check  their  fermentation.  We  have  lately 
Aifed  another  condiment,  viiz.  the  fl<in,  which  is  bitter, 
and  may  therefore  fupply  the  place  of  aromatics ;  but 
ihould  only  be  ufed  when  young. 

Befides  the  above  mentioned  fpccies  which  are  pro- 
per for  the  table,  this  genus  affords  dfo  two  articles 
i'or  the  materia  medica. 
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1  C   U  G 

1.  The  elaterium  of  the  fliops,  is  the  Infpiffated  Cucumis 
faecula  of  the  juice  of  a  kind  of  wild  cucumber,  call- 
ed alfo  the*afs'8  cucumber.  Tt  comes  to  this  country 
from  Spain  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  where 
the  plant  is  very  common.  It  is  brought  to  us  in 
fmall  flat  whitifli  lumps  or  cakes  that  are  dry,  and 
break  eafily  between  the  fingers.  It  is  of  an  acrid, 
bitter,  and  naufeous  tafte,  and  has  a  ftrong  offenfive 
fraell  when  newly  made :  but  thefe,  as  well  as  its 
other  quaKties,  it  lofes  after  being  kept  fome  time. 
Elaterium  is  a  very  violent  .  purge  and  vomit,  and  is 
now  very  feldom  ufed.  The  plant  is  commonly  called 
fpirting  cucumber,  from  its  cafting  out  its  feeds  with 
great  violence,  together  with  the  vifcid  juice  in  which 
they  are  lodged,  if  touched  when  ripe;  from  this  cir- 
•cumftance  it  has  obtained  the  appellation  of  no/i  me 
tangere,  or  *'  touch  me  not." 

2.  The  colocynthis,  the  colocynth,  coloquintida,  or 
bitter  apple  of  the  fliops,  is  brought  to  us  from  Aleppo 
and  the  ifland  of  Crete.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are 
large,  placed  alternate,  almoft  round,  and  ftand  upon 
footftalks  four  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  white  } 
and  are  fiicceeded  by  a  fruit  of  the  gourd  kind,  of  the 
fize  of  a  large  apple,  and  which  is  yellow  when  ripe. 
The  fhelly  or  huflty  outfide  inclofes  a  bitter  pulp  inter- 
fperfed  with  flattifli  feeds.  If  a  hole  is  made  in  one 
of  thefe  ripe  gourds,  and  a  glafs  of  rum  poured  in, 
and  fuffered  to  remain  24  hours,  it  proves  a  power- 
ful purgative.  The  pulp  itfelf  dried  and  powdered  is 
commonly  ufed  as  a  purgative  in  this  country,  but  is 
one  of  the  moft  draftic  and  difagreeable  we  know.  If 
taken  in  a  large  dofe,  it  not  only  often  brings  away 
blood,  but  produces  colics,  convulfions,  ulcers  in  the 
bowels,  and  fatal  fuper -purgations.  The  moft  effec- 
tual corre£ior  of  thefe  virulent  qualities  is  to  tritui-ate 
it  finely  with  fugar  or  fweet  afmonds. 

CUCURBIT,  the  name  of  a  chemical  veffel  em- 
ployed in  diftillation,  when  covered  with  its  head.  Its 
name  comes  from  its  lengthened  fliape,  by  which  it 
refembles  a  gourd:  fome  cucurbits,  however,  are  ftial- 
low,  and  wide-mouthed.  They  are  made  of  copper, 
tin,  glafs,  and  ftone-ware,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  fubftances  to  be  diftilled.  A  cucurbit,  provided 
with  its  capital,  conftitutes  the  veffel  for  diftillation 
called  an  alembic. 

CUCURBITA,  the  Gourd,  and  Pom  pi  on:  A  ge- 
nus of  the  fyngenefia  order,  belonging  to  the  moncKcia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
.under  the  34th  order,  Cucurlikicea.  The  calyx  of  the 
male  is  quinquedentated  ;  the  corolla  quinquefid  ;  the 
filaments  three.  'The  calyx  of  the  female  is  quinque- 
dentated ;  the  corolla  quinquefid;  the  piilil  quinquefid  ; 
the  feeds  of  the  apple  with  a  tumid  margin.  There 
are  five  fpecies. 

1.  The  lagenaria,  or  bottle  gourd,  rifts  with  thick 
trailing  downy  ftalks,  branching  into  many  fpreading 
runners.  Thefe  extead  along  the  ground  fometimes 
15  or  20  feet  in  length.  The  leaves  are  large,  round- 
ilh,  heart'fliaped,  indented,  and  woolly.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  white,  fucceeded  by  long  incurvated 
whitiih  yellow  fruit,  obtaining  from  about  two  to  five 
or  fix  feet  in  length,  and  from  about  nine  to  24  inches 
in  circumference,  having  a  ligneous  and  durable  (hell. 

2.  The  papo  or  pompioii,  commonly  called  puir.p- 
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Cucurbita.  kin,  hath  ftrong,.  trailing,  rough  ftalks,  branching 
*— '  V  "■  into  numerous  runners-  Thefe  are  much  larger  than 
the  former,  extending  from  lo  to  40  or  50  feet 
each  way.  Thefe  are  garnifhed  with  large,  round- 
ifh,  lobatcd,  rough  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers.  Tlie 
flowers  are  fuccecded  by  large,  round,  fmooth  fruit, 
of  different  forms  and  fizes  ;  fome  as  big  as  a 
peck,  others  as  big  as  half  a  bufhel  meafure  ;  fome 
confiderably  lefs,  and  others  not  exceeding  the  bulk 
of  an  orange  ;  ripening  to  a  yellow,  and  fometimes 
to  a  whitifii  colour.  This  fpecies  is  the  moft  hardy 
of  any,  as  well  as  the  moft  extenfive  in  their  growth. 
A  fingle  plant,  if  properly  encouraged,  will  overfpread 
lo  or  15  roods  of  ground,  and  produce  a  great  number 
«f  fruit,  which,  when  ypung,  are  generally  a  mixture 
between  a  deep  blue  and  pale  white,  but  change  as 
they  increafe  in  bulk. 

3.  The  verrucofa,  or  warted  gourd,  hath  trailing 
ftalks  very  branchy,  and  running  upon  the  ground  10 
or  1 5  feet  each  way  ;  large  lobated  leaves,  and  yellow 
flowers,  fucceeded  by  roundifli,  knobby,  warted  white 
fruit,  of  moderate  fize. 

4.  The  melopepo,  ere£t  gourd,  or  fquafh.  This 
rifes  with  an  eredt  ftrong  ftalk  feveral  feet  high,  rare- 
ly fending  forth  fide- runners,  but  becoming  bufhy  up- 
ward. It  is  adorned  with  large  lobated  leaves ;  and 
"the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  deprefled  knotty  fruit, 
both  white  and  yellow,  commonly  of  a  moderate  fize. 

5.  The  lignoia,  ligneous  Ihelled  gourd,  often  called 
calabafti.  This  hath  trailing  ftalks,  branching  into 
runners,  which  extend  far  every  way  ;  the  leaves  arc 
large,  lobated,  and  rough  ;  the  flowers  yellow,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  roundifh  fmooth  fruit  of  a  moderate  fize, 
with  hard  woody  fliells.  Of  all  thefe  fpecies  there  are 
a  great  many  varieties,  and  the  fruit  of  every  fpecies 
is  obferved  to  be  furprifingly  apt  to  change  its  form. 

Culture.  All  the  fpecies  of  gourds  and  pompions, 
with  their  refpeftive  varieties,  are  raifed  from  feed 
fown  annually  in  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  either 
with  or  without  the  help  of  artificial  heat.  But  the 
plants  forwarded  in  a  hot-bed  till  about  a  month  old, 
produce  fruit  a  month  or  fix  weeks  earlier  on  that  ac- 
count, and  ripen  proportionably  fooner.  The  firft 
fpecies  particularly  will  fcarce  ever  produce  tolerably 
ifized  fruit  in  this  country  without  the  treatment  a- 
bove  mentioned. 

Ufes,  In  this  country  thefe  plants  are  cultivated 
only  for  curiofity  ;  but  in  the  places  where  they  are 
natives,  they  anfvver  many  important  purpofes.  In 
both  the  Indies,  bottle-gourds  are  very  commonly  cul- 
tivated and  fold  in  the  markets.  They  make  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  common  people,  particularly  in  the 
warm  months  of  June^  July,  and  Auguft.  The  Ara- 
bians call  this  kind  of  gourd  charrah.  It  grows  com- 
monly on  the  mountains  in  thefe  defarts.  The  na- 
tives boil  and  feafon  it  with  vinegar  ;  and  fometimes, 
filling  the  fhell  with  rice  and  meat,  make  a  kind  of 
pudding  of  it.  The  hard  fhcU  is  ufed  for  holding  wa- 
ter, and  fome  of  them  are  capacious  enough  to  con- 
tain 22  gallons;  thefe,  however,  are  very  uncom- 
mon. The  fruit  of  the  pompion  likewife  conftitutes 
a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  common  people  during 
the  hot  months,  in  thofe  places  where  they  grow.  If 
gathered  when  not  much  bigger  than  a  hen  or  goofe 
egg,  and  properly  feafpned  with  butter,  vinegar,  &c. 
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they  mak«  a  tolerable  good  fauce  for  butcher's  meat,  Cucurblti- 
and  are  alfo  ufed  in  foups.  In  England  they  are  feldom  "'"^ 
ufed  till  grown  to  maturity.  A  hole  is  then  made  in  " 
one  fide,  through  which  the  pulp  is  icooped  out ;  after 
being  divefte<l  of  the  feeds,  it  is  mixed  w  ith  fliced  ap- 
ples, milk,  fugar,  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  thus  a  kind 
of  pudding  is  made.  The  whole  is  then  baked  in  the 
oven,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  z.pumkin  pye.  For  this 
purpofe  the  plants  are  cultivated  in  many  places  of 
England  by  the  country  people,  who  raife  them  upon 
old  dung  hills.  The  third  fpecies  is  alfo  ufed  in  North 
America  for  cuHnary  purpofes.  The  fruit  is  gathered 
when  about  half  grown,  boiled,  and  eaten  as  fauce  to 
butcher's  meat.  The  fqualhes  are  alfo  treated  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  by  fome  people  etteemed  delicate 
eating. 

CUCURBIT ACEiE,  the  name  of  the  34th  order 
in  Linnacus's  fragments  of  a  nataral  method,  confifting 
of  plants  which  refemble  the  gourd  in  external  figure, 
habit,  virtues,  and  fenfible  qualities.  This  order  con- 
tains the  following  genera,  viz.  gronovia,  melothria, 
pafliflora,  anguria,  bryonia,  cucumis,  cucurbita,  fevil- 
lea,  momordica,  ficyos,  trichofanthes. 

CUCURUCU,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  ferpent 
found  in  America,  growing  10  or  12  feet  long.  It  is 
alfo  very  thick  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  is  of  a 
yellowifh  colour,  ftrongly  variegated  with  black  fpots, 
which  are  irregularly  mixed  among  the  yellow,  and 
often  have  fpots  of  yellow  within  them.  It  is  a  very 
poifonous  fpecies,  and  greatly  dreaded  by  the  natives ; 
but  its  fiefli  is  a  very  rich  food,  and  much  efteemed 
among  them,  when  properly  prepared. 

CUD,  fometimes  means  the  infide  of  the  throat  in 
beafts  ;  but  generally  the  food  that  they  keep  thercj 
and  chew  over  again.    See  Comparative  Anatemyy 

92 — 94. 

CUDDALORE,  a  town  on  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel  in  India,  belonging  to  the  Englifh,  very  near 
the  place  where  Fort  St  David  once  ftood.  N.  Lat.  1 1, 
30.  E.  Long.  79.  53.  30.  This  place  was  reduced  by 
the  French  in  the  year  1781  ;  and  in  1783  underwent 
a  fevere  fiege  by  the  Britifli  forces  commanded  by  Ge- 
neral Stuart.  At  this  time  it  was  become  the  princi- 
pal place  of  arms  held  by  the  enemy  on  that  coaft;' 
they  had  exerted  themfelves  to  the  utmoft  in  fortify- 
ing it  ;  and  it  was  garrifoned  by  a  numerous  body  of 
the  beft  forces  of  France,  well  provided  with  artil- 
lery, and  every  thing  neceffary  for  making  a  vigorous 
defence. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  fiege,  they 
had  conftnifted  ftrong  hnes  of  defence  all  along  the 
fort,  excepting  one  place  where  the  town  was  covered 
by  a  wood,  fuppofed  to  be  inacceflible.  Through  this 
wood,  however.  General  Stuart  began  to  cut  his  way  ; 
on  which  the  befieged  began  to  draw  a  line  of  fortifi- 
cation within  that  alfo.  The  Britifti  commander  then 
determined  to  attack  thefe  fortifications  before  they 
were  quite  completed  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  a  vigorous 
attack  was  made  by  the  troops  under  General  Bruce. 
The  grenadiers  affailed  a  redoubt  which  greatly  an- 
noyed them,  but  were  obliged  to  retire  ;  on  which  the 
whole  army  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  lines.  The 
French  defended  themfelves  with  refolution ; ,  and  as 
both  parties  charged  each  other  with  fixed  bayonets, 
a  dreadful  flaughter  cnfued*    At  laft  the  Britifh  were 

obliged 
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.Ci<iJ-:!ore  obliged  tcJ  retreat ;  but  the  FrendK  having  imprudent- 

"  Iv  come  out  of  their  lines  to  purfue  them,  were  in 
Cudworth  ■'  -       -    •  .11- 


their  turn  defeated,  and  obliged  to  give  up  the  lines 
they  had  conftrufted  with  fo  much  pains  and  fo 
■gallantly  defended.  The  lofs  on  the  part  of  the 
.Britilh  amounted  to  near  looo  killed  and  wounded, 
■one  half  of  whom  were  Europeans;  and  that  of  the 
-French  was  not  lefs  than  600. 

Though  the  Britifh  proved  vidorlous  in  this  con- 
.i;eft,  yet  the  viftory  coll  fo  dear  that  there  was  liot  now 
•  a  fufTicient  number  to  carry  on  the  fiege  with  any  ef- 
'fea.  The  troops  alfo  becnmefickly;  and  their  ftrength 

■  diminifhed  fo  much,  that  the  befieged  formed  a  dcfign 

-  of  not  only  obliging  them  to  raife  the  fiege,  but  of 

-totally  deftroying  them.  For  this  purpofe  4000  men 
was  landed  from  the  fquadron   commanded  by  M. 

'  SufFrein  ;  and  the  conduft  of  the  enterprife  committed  ' 
to  the  Chevaher  de  Damas,  an  experienced  and  valiant 
officer.    On  the  25th  of  June  1783,  he  fallied  out  at 
the  head  of  the  regiment  of  Aquitaine,  fuppofcd  to  be 
one  of  the  bell  in  the  French  fervice,  and  of  which 

-he  was  colonel ;  with  other  troops  felefted  from  the 
braved  of  the  garrifon.  The  attack  was  made  by 
day-break ;  but  though  the  BrltHh  were  at  firll  put 

.into  fome  diforder,  they  quickly  recovered  themfelyes, 
ixnd  not  only  repulfed  the  enemy,  but  purfued  them  fo 
•warmly,  that  the  Chevalier  de  Damas  himfelf  was  killed 
with  about  200  of  his  countiymen,  and  as  many  taken 

■prifoners. 

This  engagement  was  attended  with  one  of  the 
.'mod  remarkable  circumftances  that  happened  during 
the  whole War,  viz.  A  corps  of  Sepoy  grenadiers  en- 
countering the  French  troops  oppofed  to  them  with 

■  fixed  bayonets,  and  overcoming  them.  This  extraor- 
.dinary  bravery  was  not  only  noticed  with  due  applaufe, 
but  procured  for  that  corps  a  provifion  for  themfelves 

■  and  families  from  the  prefidencies  to  which  they  be- 
longed. No  other  operation  of  any  confequence  took 
place  during  the  fiege,  which  was  now  foon  ended  by 
the  news  of  peace  having  taken  place  between  the  bel- 
-ligerent  powers  of  Europe. 

CUDDY,  in  a  firft-rate  man  of  war,  is  a  place  ly- 
ino-  between  the  captain  lieutenant's  cabin  and  the 
•quarter-deck',  and  divided  into  partitions  for  the  ma- 
iler and  other  officers.    It  denotes  alfo  a  kind  of  ca- 
bin  near  the  ftern  of  a  lighter  or  barge  of  burden. 
CUDWEED,  in  botany.    See  Gnaphalium. 
CUD  WORTH  (Ralph),  a  very  learned  divine  of 
'the  church  of  England  in  the  17th  century.  In  Janu- 
■ary  1657  he  was  one  of  the  perfons  nominated  by  a 
-committee  of  the  parliament  to  be  confulted  about  the 
Englifh  tranflatlon  of  the  Bible.  In  1678  he  publlflied 
■h'lS^True  Inteik^ual  Sypm  of  the  Unlyerfi  ;  a  work 
which  met  with  great  oppofition.  He  llk;wife  publilh- 
ed  a  treatife,  Intitled,  Deus  jnjlificatus :  or,   "  The  di- 
vine goodnefs  of  God  vindicated,  againftthe  affcrtions 
of  abtolute  and  unconditlonate  reprobation."  He  em- 
braced the  mechanical  or  corpufcular  philofophy  :  but 
with  regard  to  the  Deity,  fpults,  gtnii,  and  ideas,  he 
followed  the  Platonifts.    He  died  at  Cambridge  in 
1688.    The  editor  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Biogra- 
phia  Britannica  obferves,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  meet 
with  a  greater  flore-houfe  of  ancient  literature  than  the 
"  Intelleclual  Syftem ;"  and  various  writers,  we  be- 
lieve, have  been  indebted  to  it  for  an  appearance  of 
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learning  which  they  might  not  otherwife  have  been  Cudworth 
able  to  maintain.  That  Df  Cudworth  was  fanciful  in 
fome  of  his  opinions,  and  that  he  was  too  devoted  a 
follower  of  Plato  and  the  Platonifts,  will  fcarcely  be 
denied  even  by  thofe  who  are  moft  fenfible  of  his  gene- 
ral merit.  The  reflections  that  have  been  caft  upon  fuch 
a  man  as  the  author,  by  bigotted  waiters,  are  altogether 
contemptible.  It  is  the  lot  of  diftinguifhed  merit  to 
be  thus  treated.  Lord  Shafteft)ury,  fpeaking  on  this 
fubje£l,  has  given  an  honourable  teftimony  to  the  me- 
mory of  Dr  Cudworth.  "  You  know  (fays  his  lord- 
flilp)  the  Common  fate  of  thofe  who  dare  to  appear 
fair  authors.  What  was  that  pious  and  learned  man's 
cafe,  who  wrote  the  Intellectual  Syftem  of  the  Uni- 
verfe  ?  I  confefs  it  was  pleafant  enough  to  confider, 
that  though  the  whole  world  were  no  lefs  fatisfied  with 
his  capacity  and  learning,  than  with  his  fincerity  in 
the  caufe  of  Deity  ;  yet  he  was  accufed  of  giving  the 
upper  hand  to  the  Atheift,  for  having  only  ftated  their 
reafons,  and  thofe  of  their  adverfaries,  faiily  together.*' 
It  Is  obferved  by  Dr  Birch,  that  Dr  Cudworth's 
Intelleclual  Syftem  of  the  Univerfe  has  raifed  him  a 
reputation,  to  vvhich  nothing  can  add  but  the  publi- 
cation of  his  other  writings  ftill  extant  in  manufcript. 
That  thefe  wa-itings  are  very  valuable  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed. We  may  be  afl'ured  that  they  difplay  a  great 
compafs  of  fentiment  and  a  great  extent  of  learning, 
Neverthelefs,  from  their  Voluminous  quantity,  from  the 
abftrufenefs  of  the  fubjefts  they  treat  .upon,  and  from 
the  revolutions  of  literary  tafte  and  opinion,  it  is  mo- 
rally certain  that  the  publication  of  them  would  not 
be  fuccefsful  in  the  prefent  age.  Mr  Cudworth's 
daughter  Damarls,  who  married  Sir  Francis  Mafham 
of  Oates  in  Eflex,  was  a  lady  of  genius  and  learning  : 
file  had  a  great  friendftiip  for  Mr  Locke,  who  refided 


feveral  years  at  her  houfe  at  Oates,  where  he  died  in 
1704. 

CUE,  an  Hem  or  innuendo,  given  to  the  aclors  on 
the  ftage  what  or  when  to  fpeak.    See  Prompter. 

CUENZA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  and 
in  the  territory  of  the  Sierra,  with  a  biftiop's  fee.  It 
was  taken  by  Lord  Peterborough  in  1706,  but  retaken 
by  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Xucar,  In  W.  Long.  i.  45.  N.  Lat.  40.  10. 

CUERENHERT  (Theodore  Van),  a  very  extra- 
ordinary  perfun,  was  a  native  of  Amfterdam,  where 
he  was  born  in  1522.  It  appears,  that  early  in  life  he 
travelled  Into  Spain  and  Portugal  ;  but  the  motives  of 
his  journey  are  not  afcertalned.  He  was  a  man  of 
fcience,  and,  according  to  report,  a  good  poet.  Tlie 
fifter  arts  at  firft  he  confidered  as  an  amufennent  only  ) 
but  in  the  end  he  was,  it  feems,  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  engraving  alone  for  his  fupport.  And  though 
the  diff'erent  ftudies  in  which  he  employed  his  time 
prevented  his  attachment  to  this  profeffion  being  fo 
clofe  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  yet  at  laft  the  marks 
of  genius  are  difcoverable  in  his  works.  They  are 
flight,  and  haftily  executed  with  the  graver  alone  ;  but 
in'an  open  carelefs  ftyle,  fo  as  greatly  to  refemble  de- 
figns  made  with  a  pen.  He  was  eftablifficd  at  Haer- 
lem  ;  and  there  purfuing  his  favourite  ftudies  in  htera- 
ture,  he  learned  Latin,  and  was  made  fecretary  to  that 
town,  from  whence  he  was  fent  feveral  times  as  am- 
baflador  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  whom  he  addref- 
fed  a  famous  manifefto,  which  that  prince  publiftied 
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In  1566.  Had  he  Hopped  here,  it  had  been  well; 
but  direfting  his  thoughts  into  a  different  channel,  he 
undertook  an  argument  as  dangerous  as  it  was  abfurd. 
He  maintained,  that  all  religious  communications  were 
corrupted  ;  and  that,  without  a  fupernatural  mifilon, 
accompanied  with  miracles,  no  perfon  had  a  right  to 
adminifter  in  any  religious  office  :  he  therefore  pro- 
nounced that  man  to  be  unworthy  the  name  of  a  Ghri- 
itian  who  would  enter  any  place  of  public  worfhip. 
This  he  net  only  advanced  in  words,  butftrove  to  (how 
the  fincerity  of  his  beUef  by  practice  ;  and  for  that 
reafon  would  not  communicate  with  either  Proteftant 
or  Papift.  His  works  were  publifhed  in  three  volumes 
folio  in  1630;  and  though  he  was  feveral  times  im- 
prifoned,  and  at  lad  fentenceji  to  banifhment,  yet  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  altered  his  fentiments.  He 
died  at  Dergoude  in  1 590,  aged  68  years.  It  is  no 
faiall  addition  to  the  honour  of  this  Angular  man,  that 
he  was  the  inftruftor  of  that  juftly  celebrated  artift 
Henry  Goltzius.  Cuerenhert  worked  conjointly  with 
the  Galles  and  other  artifts,  from  the  defigns  of  Mar- 
tin Hemflterck.  The  fubjefts  are  from  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament,  and  confiil  chiefly  of  middling-fized 
plates  lengthwife.  He  alfo  engraved  feveral  fubjedls 
from  Franc.  Floris. 

CUERPO.  To  nvalkln  cuerpo,  is  a  Spaniih  phrafe 
for  going  without  a  cloak  ;  or  without  all  the  formali- 
ties of  a  full  drefs. 

CUFF  (Henry),  the  unfortunate  fecretary  of  the 
unfortunate  earl  of  Eflex,  was  born  at  Hinton  St 
George  in  Somerfetfhire,  about  the  year  1560,  of  a 
genteel  family,  who  were  poflelTed  of  conliderable  e- 
ttates  in  that  county.  In  1576,  he  was  entered  of  Tri- 
nity college  Oxford  ;  where  he  foon  acquired  confi- 
dcrable  reputation  as  a  Grecian  and  difpntant.  He 
obtained  a  fcUowfhip  in  the  above-mentioned  college  ; 
but  was  afterwards  expelled  for  fpeaking  difrefpeftful- 
ly  of  the  founder  (a).  He  was,  however,  foon  after 
admitted  of  Merton  college;  of  which,  in  1586,  he 
was  eltfted  probationer,  and  in  1588  fellow.  In  this 
year  he  took  the  de£i;ree  of  mafter  of  arts.  Some  time 
after  he  was  elefted  Greek  profeffor,  and  in  1594  proc- 
tor of  the  univerfity.  When  he  left  Oxford  is  uncer- 
tain ;  nor  are  we  better  informed  as  to  the  means  of 
his  introduction  to  the  earl  of  Effex.  When  that  no- 
bleman was  made  lord  lieutenant  6f  Ireland,  Mr  Cuff 
was  appointed  his  fecretary,  and  continued  intimately 
Gonnefted  with  his  lordfliip  until  his  confinement  in 
the  tower ;  and  he  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  ad- 
vifed  thofe  violent  meafures  which  ended  in  their  mu- 
tual deilruftion.  The  earl  indeed  confeffed  as  much 
before  his  execution,  and  charged  him  to  his  face  with 
being  the  author  of  all  his  misfortunes.  Mr  Cuff  was 
tried  for  high-treafon,  convicted,  and  executed  at  Ty- 
burn on  the  30th  of  March  1601.  Lord  Bacon,  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  and  Camden,  fpeak  of  him  in  very 
harfli  terms.    He  was  certainly  a  man  of  learning  and 
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abilities.    He  wrote  two  books  ;  the  one  intitled,  The  Cujal 

Differences  of  the  Ages  of  Man's  Life  ;  the  other,  !l 
De  Reins  Gejils  in  SanSo  Concilio  Nkmo,    The  firft  ^"^^'"'^^'^n- 
was  publifhed  after  his  death  ;  the  fecond  is  ftill  in  ma*  """^  ^ 
nufoript. 

CUJAS  (James),  in  Latin  CujaciuSf  the  bed  civi- 
lian of  his  time,  was  born  at  Touloufe,  of  obfcure  pa- 
rents, in  1520.  He  learned  polite  literature  and  hi- 
ftory ;  and  acquired  great  knowledge  in  the  ancient 
laws,  which  he  taught  with  extraordinary  reputation 
at  Touloufe,  Cahors,  Bourges,  and  Valence,  in  Dau- 
phine.  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  invited 
him  to  Turin,  and  gave  him  fingular  marks  of  his  c-' 
fteem.  Cujas  afterwards  refufed  very  advantageous 
offers  from  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  who  was  defirous  of 
having  him  teach  at  Bologna  :  but  he  chofe  rather  to 
fix  at  Bourges,  where  he  had  a  prodigious  number  of 
fcholars  ;  whom  he  not  only  took  great  pleafure  in 
initrufting,  but  affifted  with  his  fubftance,  which  occa- 
fioned  his  being  called  the  Father  of  his  Scholars.  He 
died  at  Bourges  in  1590,  aged  70.  His  works  are  in 
high  efteem  among  civiHans. 

CUJAVA,  a  territory  of  Great  Poland,  having  on 
the  north  the  duchy  of  Pruffia,  on  the  weft  the  pala- 
tinate of  Kali.fk,  on  the  fouth  thofe  of  Licici  and  Ra- 
va,  and  on  the  weft  that  of  Ploczko.  It  contains 
two  palatinates,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  Inow- 
loez  and  Breft  ;  as  alfo  Uladiflaw,  the  capital  of  the 
diftria. 

CUIRASSE,  a  piece  of  defenfive  armour,  made  of 
iron  plate,  well  hammered,  ferving  to  cover  the  body^ 
from  the  neck  to  the  girdle,  both  before  and  behind^ 
Some  derive  the  word,  by  corruption,  from  the  Ita- 
lian cuore,  "  heart  becaufe  it  covers  that  part : 
others  from  the  French  cuir,  or  the  Latin  corium^ 
"  leather ;"  whence  coriaceous  :  becaufe  defenfive  arms 
were  originally  made  of  leather.  The  cuiraffe  was  not 
brought  into  ufe  till  about  the  year  1300,  though  they 
were  known  both  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  different  forms. 

CUIRASSIERS,  cavalry  armed  with  cuiraffes,  as 
moft  of  the  Germans  are  :  The  French  have  a  regi«- 
ment  of  cuiraffiers  ;  but  we  have  had  none  in  the  Bri- 
tifti  army  fince  the  revolution. 

CULDEES,  in  church-hiftory,  a  fort  of  monkiih 
priefts,  formerly  inhabiting  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Be- 
ing remarkable  for  the  religious  exercifes  of  preaching 
and  praying,  they  were  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
cultores  Dei ;  from  whence  is  derived  the  Word  culdees,. 
They  n>3de  choice  of  one  of  their  own  fraternity  to 
be  their  fpiritual  head,  who  was  afterwards  called  the 
Scots  bijhop. 

CULEMB  ACH,  a  diftr  ia:  or  marquifate  of  the  circle 
of  Fianconia,  in  Germany.    It  is  bounded  on  the  weft: ' 
by  the  hifhopric  of  Bamberg  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  ter- 
ritory of  Nuremberg  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  palatinate  . 
of  Bavaria  and  Bohemia ;  and  on  the  north  by  Voight- 
4  Gl-  land 


(a)  The  founder  of  Trinity  college  was  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  Vhoj  it  feems,  would  often  take  a  piece  of  plate 
fr-om  a  fi-iend's  houfe,  and  carry  it  home  concealed  under  his  gown  ;  out  of  fun,  no  doubt.  Cuff,  bein^  mer- 
ry with  fome  of  his  acquaintance  at  another  college,  happened  to  fay,  alluding  to  Sir  Thomas  Pope's  ufuat 
foke  above  mentioned,  "  A  pox  on  this  beggarly  houfe  !  why,  our  founder  ftole  as  much  plate  as  would  build 
fuch  another."  This  piece  of  wit  was  the  caufe  of  his  expulfion.  The  heads  of  colleges  in  thofe  days  diS 
Hot  underftand  humour.    Anthony  Wood  was  told  this  ftory  by  Dr  Bathurft, 
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€nleml)acFt,  laed  and  part  of  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony. 

.  "  ,  about  50  miles  in  length  from  north  to  foiith,  and  30 
in  breadth  from  eaft.  to  weft.  It  is  full  of  forefts  and 
high  mountains  ;  the  moll  confiderable  of  the  latter  are- 
thofe  of  Frichtelberg,  all  of  them  covered  with  pine- 
trees.  Here  are  the  fources  of  four  large  rivers,  the 
Maine,  the  Sala,  the  Eger,  and  the  Nab.  This  mar- 
quiiate  is  the  upper  part  of  the  burgraviate  of  Nu- 
remberg. 

CuLEMBACH,  a  tovvn  of  Germany,  in  Franconia, 
the  capital  of  the  marquifate  of  the  fame  name.  It 
has  good  fortifications,  and  is  feated  at  the  confluence 
©f  two  branches  of  the  river  Maine.  It  was  pillaged 
and  burnt  by  the  Huffites  in  1430,  and  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Nuremberg  in  1573.  Long.  n.  28.  N.  Lat. 
50.  12. 

CULEUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  largeft  meafure 
©f  capacity  for  things  liquid,  containing  20  amphora;, 
or40urnse.  It  contained  143  gallons  3  pints,  Englifii 
wine-meafure  ;  and  was  1 1.095  ^^^^^  inches. 

CULEX,  the  GNAT  ;  a  genus  of  infefts  belonging 
to  the  order  of  diptera.  The  mouth  is  formed  by  a 
flexible  fheath,  inclollng  briftles  pointed  like  ftings. 
Kate  CLI.  The  antennas  of  the  males  are  filiform  ;  thofe  of  the 
females  feathered.  There  are  feven  fpecies.  Thefe 
infe£ls,  too  well  known  by  the  fevere  punftures  they 
inflift,  and  the  itchings  thence  arifing,  afford  a  moil 
interefting  hiftory.  Before  they  turn  to  flying  infe£ls, 
they  have  been  in  fome  manner  fifhes,  under  two  dif- 
Gf.  f^rent  forms.  You  may  obferve  in  fl;agnating  waters, 
from  the  beginning  of  May  till  winter,  fmall  grubs 
with  their  heads  downwards,  their  hinder-parts  on  the 
furface  of  the  water  ;  from  which  part  arifes  fideways 
a  kind  of  vent-hole,  or  fmail  hollow  tube  like  a  funnel, 
and  this  is  the  organ  of  refpiration.  The  head  is 
armed  with  hooks,  that  ferve  to  feize  on  infefls  and 
bits  of  grafs  on  which  it  feeds.  On  the  fides  are  placed 
four  fmall  fins,  by  the  help  of  which  the  infe£l  fwims 
about,  and  dives  to  the  bottom.  Thefe  larvse  retain 
their  form  during  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  after 
which  period  they  turn  to  chryfalids.  All  the  parts 
of  the  winged  infeft  are  diftinguifliable.  through  the 
outward  robe  that  forouds  them.  The  chryfalids  are 
roiled  up  into  fpirals.  The  fituation  and  fliape  of  the 
windpipe  is  then  altered  ;  it  confifts  of  two  tubes  near 
the  head,  which  occupy  the  place  of  the  fliigmata, 
through  which  the  winged  infeA  is  one  day  to  breathe. 
Thefe  chryfalids,  conftantly  on  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter in  order  to  draw  breath,  abllain  now  from  eating  ; 
but  upon  the  leaft  motion  are  feen  to  unroll  themfelves, 
and  plunge  to  ihe  bottom,  by  means  of  little  paddles 
fituated  at  their  hinder-part.  After  three  or  four  days 
ftrift  falling,  they  pafs  to  the  ftate  of  gnats.  A  mo- 
ment before,  water  was  its  element ;  but  now,  become 
an  aerial  infeft,  he  can  no  longer  exift  in  it.  He  fwells 
his  head,  and  burfts  his  inclofure.  The  Kobe  he  lately 
wore  turns  to  a  fliip,  of  which  the  infeft  is  the  mail 
and  fall.  If  at  the  infl:ant  the  gnat  difplays  his  wings 
there  arifes  a  breeze,  it  proves  to  him  a  dreadful  hur- 
ficane  ;  the  water  gets  into  the  fhip,  and  the  infedl, 
who  Is  not  yet  loofened  from  it,  finks  and  is  loft.  But 
in  calm  weather,  the  gnat  forfakes  his  flough,  dries 
Itimfelf,  flies  into  the  air,  feeks  to  pump  the  alimen- 
tary juice  of  leaves,  or  the  blood  of  man  and  beafts. 
The  fting  whigh^our  naked  eye  difcovers^  is  but  a  tube, 
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containing  five  or  fix  fpicula  of  exquilitc  minutenefa  ? 
fome  dentated  at  their  extremity  hke  the  head  of  an 
arrow,  others  fharp-edged  like  razors.  Thefe  fpicula 
introduced  into  the  veins,  a£l  as  pump-fuckers,  into 
which  the  blood  afcends  by  reafon  of  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  capillary  tubes.  The  infe£l  injedts  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  liquor  into  the  wound,  by  which  the  blood  be- 
comes more  fluid,  and  is  feen  through  the  microfcope 
pafling  through  thofe  fpicula.  The  animal  fwells, 
grows  red,  and  does  not  quit  its  hold  till  it  has  gorged 
itfelf.  The  liquor  it  has  injefted  caufes  by  its  ferment- 
ing that  difagreeable  itching  which  we  experience  ; 
and  which  may  be  removed  by  volatile  alkalT,  or  by 
fcratching  the  part  newly  Hung,  and  wafliing  it  with 
cold  water ;  for  later,  the  venom  femients,  and  you 
would  only  increafe  the  tumor  and  the  itching.  Rub- 
bing one's  felf  at-  night  with  fuUer's-earth  and  water, 
leflens  the  pain  and  inflammation.  Gnats  perform 
their  copulation  in  the  air.  The  female  depofites  her 
eggs  on  the  water ;  by  the  help  of  her  moveable  hin- 
der part  and  her  legs,  placing  them  one  by  the  fide  of 
another  in  the  form  of  a  little  boat.  This  veflel,  com- 
pofed  of  two  or  three  hundred  eggs,  fwims  on  the 
water  for  two  or  three  days,  after  which  they  are 
hatched.  If  a  ftorm  arifes,  the  boats  are  funk.  Every 
month  there  is  a  frefli  progeny  of  thefe  infefts.  Were 
they  not  devoured  by  fwallows,  other  birds,  and  by 
feveral  carnivorous  infedls,  the  air  would  be  darkened 
by  them. 

Gnats  in  this  country,  however  troublefomc  they 
may  be,  do  not  make  us  feel  them  fo  feverely  as  the 
mufl<eto-flies  {^cttiex  plplens)  do  in  foreign  parts.  In 
the  day-time  or  at  night  thefe  come  into  the  houfes  ; 
and  when  the  people  are  gone  to  bed  they  begin  their 
difagreeable  humming,  approach  always  nearer  to  the 
bed,  and  at  laft  fuck  up  fo  much  blood  that  they  can 
hardly  fly  away.  Their  bite  caufes  bhilers  in  people 
of  a  delicate  compledlion.  When  the  weather  has 
been  cool  for  fome  days,  the  mufquetoes  difappear  ; 
but  when  it  changes  again,  and  efpecially  after  a  rain, 
they  gather  frequently  in  fuch  quantities  about  the 
houfes,  that  their  numbers  are  aftonifhing.  In  fultry 
evenings  they  accojnpany  the  cattle  in  great  fwarms, 
from  the  woods  to  the  houfes  or  to  town  ;  and  when 
they  are  driven  before  the  houfes,  the  goats  fly  inwhere» 
ever  they  can.  In  the  greateil  heat  of  fummer,  they 
are  fo  numerous  in  fome  places,  that  the  air  feems  to 
be  quite  full  of  them,  efpecially  near  fwamps  and  ftag- 
nate  waters,  fuch  as  the  river  Morris  in  New  Jerfey. 
The  inhabitants  therefore  make  a  fire  before  their 
houfes  to  expel  thefe  difagreeable  guefts  by  the  fmoke. 

CULIACAN,  a  province  of  North  America,  in  tlie 
audience  of  Guadalajara.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north- 
by  New  Mexico,  on  the  eaft  by  New  Bifcay  and  the 
Zacatecas,  on  the  fouth  by  Chiametlan,  and  on  the 
weft  by  the  fea.  It  is  a  fruitful  country,  and  has  rich 
mines. 

CULLIAGE,  a  barbarous  and  immoral  praftice, 
whereby  the  lords  of  manors  anciently  affuraed  a  right 
to  the  firft  night  of  their  valTals  brides. 

CULLEN,  a  parliament-town  in  Scotland,  fituated 
on  the  fea-coaft  of  Banff- fliire.  W.  Long.  2.  12.  and 
N.  Lat.  57.  38. 

CULLODEN,  a  place  in  Scotland  within  two 
miles  of  Invernefs,  chiefly  remarkable  fo^  a  complete. 
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vl^ory  gained  over  tlic  rebels  on  the  i6th  of  April 
1746.  That  day  the  royal  army,  commanded  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Cumberland,  began  their  march  from 
Nairn,  formed  into  five  lines  of  three  battalions  each  ; 
headed  by  Major-general  Huflce  on  the  left,  Lord  Sem- 
pill  on  the  right,  and  Brigadier  Mordaunt  in  the  cen- 
tre ;  flanked  by  the  horfe  under  the  Generals  Hawley 
and  Bland,  who  at  the  fame  time  covered  the  cannon 
on  the  tight  and  left.  In'  this  order  they  marched 
about  eight  miles^  vehen  a  detachment  of  Kingfton's 
horfe,  and  of  the  Highlanders,  having  advanced  before 
the  reft  of  the  army,  difcovered  the  van  of  tiie  rebels 
commanded  by  the  young  pretender.  Both  armies 
immediately  formed  in  the  order  and  numbers  fliovvn 
in  the  annexed  fcheme. 

About  two  in  the  afternoon  the  rebels  began  to 
cannonade  the  king's  army  :  but  their  artillery  being 
•ill  ferved,  did  Httle  execution  ;  while  the  fire  from 
their  enemies  was  feverely  felt,  and  occafioned  great 
diforder.  The  rebels  then  made  a  pu(h  at  the  right 
of  the  royal  army,  in  order  to  draw  the  troops  for- 
ward ;  but  finding  themfelves  difappointed,  they  turned 
their  whole  force  on  the  left  ;  faUing  chiefly  on  Bar- 
rell's  and  Monro's  regiments,  where  they  attempted  to 
flank  the  king's  front-line.  But  this  defign  alfo  was 
defeated  by  the  advancing  of  Wolfe's  regiment,  while 
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in  the  mean  time  the  cannon  kept  playing  Upon  them  Cullodem 
with  cartridge-fhot.  General  Hawley,  with  fome  High-  "  'V  ""^ 
landers,  had  opened  a  paffage  through  fome  ftone- 
walls  to  the  right  for  the  horfe  which  advanced 'oif 
that  fide  ;  while  the  horfe  on  the  king's  right  wheeled 
off  upon  their  left,  difperfed  their  body  of  referve,  and 
met  in  the  centre  of  their  front-line  in  their  rear  j 
when  being  repulfed  in  the  front,  and  great  numbers 
of  them  cut  off,  the  rebels  fell  into  very  great  confu- 
fion.  A  dreadful  carnage  was  made  by  the  cavalry 
on  their  backs ;  however,  fome  part  of  the  foot  ftill 
prefervcd  their  order  :  but  the  Kingfton's  horfe,  from 
the  referve, "  galloped  up  brifldy,  and  falling  on  tlic 
fugitives,  did  terrible  execution.  A  total  defeat  in- 
ftantly  took  place,  with  the  lofs  of  2500  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  prifoners,  on  the  part  of  the  rebels  ;  while  the 
royalifts  loft  not  above  200.  The  young  pretender  had 
his  horfe  (hot  under  him  during  the  engagement ;  and 
after  the  battle  retired  to  the  houfe  of  a  htXor  of  Lord 
Lovat,  about  ten  miles  from  Invcrnefs,  where  he  ftaid 
that  night.  Next  day  he  fet  out  for  Fort-Auguftus, 
from  whence  he  purfued  his  journey  through  wild  dc"- 
farts  with  great  difficulty  and  diftrefs,  till  at  laft  he 
fafely  reached  France,  as  related  under  the  article  Bri- 
tain, n*^  423. 
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Duke  of  Perth. 
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The    REBEL  ARMY. 
Lord  John  Drummond. 
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Lord  Geo.  Murray. 
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Left  flank  400. 
John  Drummond. 


Guards,  huflars, 
and  Perthftiire, 
fquadron. 


The  young  pretender. 


Fitzjames's 
horfe. 


Right  flank  400. 
Piquets,  by  Stapleton. 


o 

r» 
o 

^ . 


Firft  column  800. 

Thofe  of  the  above,  who 
have  only  guns,  and 
Kilmarnock's  guards. 


Second  column  800. 


Ld.  Lewis  Gordon's  and  Glenbucket's, 
to  be  ready  to  fuccour,  when  needful. 


Third  column  800. 

Colonel  Roy  Stuart's,  and 
thofe  of  the  above  who 
have  only  guns. 
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The  D.  of  Perth's  reg.  and  Ld.  Ogilvie's, 
not  to  fire  without  pofitive  order;  and  to 

keepclofe,  as  afrefh  corps  de  referveSoo.  In  all  8350. 
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CULM,  or  CuLMus,  among  botanills,  a  ftraw  or 
haulm  J  defined  by  Linnaeus  to  be  the  proper  trunk  of 
the  graffes,  which  elevates  the  leaves,  flower,  and 
fruit. 

This  fort  of  trunk  is  tubular  or  hollow^,  and  has 
frequently  knots  or  joints  diftributed  at  proper  diftan- 
ces  through  its  whole  length.  The  leaves  are  long, 
fleek,  and  placed  'either  near  the  roots  in  great  num- 
bers, or  proceed  fingly  from  the  different  joints  of  the 
ftalk,  which  they  embrace  at  the  bafe,  hke  a  ftieath  or 
glove. 

The  haulm  is  commonly  garnifhed  with  leaves : 
fometimes,  however,  it  is  naked  ;  that  is,  devoid  of 
leaves,  as  in  a  few  fpecies  of  cyprefs-giafs.  Moft 
graffes  have  a  round  cyhndrical  tlalk;  in  feme  fpecies 
of  fchoenus,  fcirpus,  cyprefs-grafs,  and  others,  it  is  tri- 
angular. 

The  ftalk  is  fometimes  entire,  that  is,  has  no  bran- 
ches;  fometimes  branching,  as  inj'cJmnusacuhatuslfS 
capenfts;  and  not  feldom  confifts  of  a  number  of  fcales, 
which  lie  over  epch  other  hke  tiles. 

Laftly,  in  a  few  graffes,  the  ftalk  is  not  interrupted 
with  joints,  as  in  the  greater  part.  The  fpace  con- 
tained betwixi^every  two  knots  or  joints,  is  termed  by 
botanifts  internoclium,  and  artlculus  culm't. 

This  fpecies  of  trunk  often  affords  certain  marks  of 
diftindlion,  in  difcriminating  the  fpecies.  Thus  in  the 
genus  eriocaulon,  the  fpecies  are  fcarce  to  be  dlftin- 
guiftied  but  by  the  angles  of  the  culm  us  or  ftalks.  Thefe 
in  fome  fpecies  are  in  number  5,  in  others  6,  and  in 
others  10. 

CULMIFEROUS  plants,  (from  culmus^  a  ftraw 
or  haulm):  plants  fo  called,  which  have  a  fmooth 
jointed  ftalk,  ufually  hollow,  and  v^^rapped  about  at 
each  joint  with  fingle,  narrow,  flrarp-pointed  leaves, 
and  the  feeds  contained  in  chaffy  huflcs;  fuch  are  ojits, 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  the  other  plants  of  the  natu- 
ral family  of  the  GRASSES. 

CULMINATION,  in  aftronomy,  the  paffage  of 
any  heavenly  body  oyer  the  meridian,  or  its  greateft 
altitude  for  that  day. 

.  CULPRIT,  a  term  ufed  by  the  clerk  of  the  arraign- 
ments, when  a  perlbn  is  indicled  for  a  criminal  mat- 
ter.    See  Plea  to  Indi&ment,  par.  it. 

CULROSS,  a  parliament  town  in  Scotland,  fituated 
on  the  river  Forth,  about  23  miles  north-weft  of  Edin- 
burgh. Here  is  a  magnificent  houfe  with  13  windows 
in  front,  built  about  the  year  1590  by  Edward  Lord 
Kinlofs,  better  known  in  England  by  the  name  of 
Lord  Bruce,  flain  in  the  noted  duel  between  him  and 
Sir  Edward  Sackville.  Some  poor  remains  of  the  Cif- 
ttrcian  abbey  are  ftill  to  be  feen  here,  founded  by 
Malcolm  earl  of  Fife  in  1217.  The  church  was 
jointly  dedicated"  to  the  Virgin  and  St  Serf  confeffor. 
The  revenue  at  the  diffolution  was  768  pounds  Scots, 
befides  the  rents  paid  in  kind.  The  number  of  monks, 
exclufive  of  the  abbot,  were  nine.  W.  Long-.  3.  54. 
N.  Lat.  56  8. 

CULVERIN,  a  long  flender  piece  of  ordnance  c5r 
artillery,  ferving  to  carry  a  ball  to  a  great  diftance. 
Manege  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin  colulnna ; 
others  from  coluber^  "  fnake  ;"  either  on  account  of 
the  length  and  flendernefs  of  the  piece  or  of  the  rava- 
ges it  makes. 

There  are.  three  kinds  of  culverlns,        the  extra- 
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ordinary,  the  ordinary,  and  the  leaft  fized.  i.  The 
culverin  extraordinary  has  $\  inches  bore  ;  its  length 
32  calibers,  or  13  feet ;  weighs  4800  pounds  :  its  load 
above  1 2  pounds  ;  carries  a  fliot  5^  inches  diameter, 
weighing  20  pounds  weight.  2.  The  ordinary  cul- 
verin is  12.  feet  long;  carries  a  ball  of  17  pounds 

5  ounces  ;  caliber  54  inches ;  its  weight  4500  pounds. 
3.  The  culverin  of  the  leaft  fize,  has  its  diameter  5 
inches;  is  i  2  feet  long;  weighing  about  4000  pounds,; 
carries  a  fliot  3^  inches  diameter,  weighing  14  pounds 
9  ounces. 

CULVERTAILED,  among  ftripwrights,  fignifies 
the  fattening  or  letting  of  one  timber  into  another,  fo 
that  they  cannot  flip  out,  as  the  corhngs  into  the  beams 
of  a  fliip. 

CUMA,  or  Q.VK1E  (anc.  geog. ),  a  town  of  iEolia 
in  Afia  Minor.  The  inhabitants  have  been  accufed  of 
ftupidity  for  not  laying  a  tax  upon  all  the  goods  which 
entered  their  harbour  during  300  years.  They  were 
called  Cumar,i. 

CUM^,  or  CuMA  (anc.  geog.),  a  city  of  Campa- 
nia near  Puteoli  founded  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis  and 
Cumae  of  ^olia  before  the  Trojan  war.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  called  Cumai.  One  of  the  Sibyls  fixed  her 
refidence  in  a  cave  in  the  neighbourhood,  and-was  call- 
ed the  Cumean  Sibyl. 

CUMBERLAND,  C  UMBRi  A,  fo  denominated  from 
the  Cumbri  or  Britons  who  inhabited  it ;  one  of  the 
moft  northerly  counties  in  England.  It  was  formerly 
'a  kingdom  extending  from  the  vallum  of  Adrian  to 
the  city  of  Dumbritton,  now  Dumbarton,  on  the  frith, 
of  Clyde  in  Scotland.  At  prefeht  it  is  a  county  of 
England,  which  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  one  of  the 
royal  family,  and  fends  two  members  to  parhameut. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-weft  by  Scot- 
land ;  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  by  part  of  Lanca- 
fliire  and- Weftmoreland  ;  it  borders  on  the  eaft  with 
Northumberland  and  Durham  ;  and  on  the  weft  is 
waflied  by  the  Irifli  fea.  The  length  from  north  to 
fouth  may  amount  to  55  miles,  but  the  breadth  does 
not  exceed  40.  It  is  well  watered  with  rivers,  lakes, 
and  fountains ;  but  none  of  its  ftreams  are  navigable. 
In  fome  places  there  are  very  high  mountains.  The 
air  is  keen  and.  piercing  on  thefe  mountains  towards 
the  north  ;  and  the  climate  is  moift,  as  in  all  hiUy 
countries.  The  foil  varies  with  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try ;  being  barren  on  the  moors  and  mountains,  but 
fertile  in  the  valleys  and  level  ground  bordering  o« 
the  fea.  In  general  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  fliire  are 
barren  and  delolate ;  yet  even  the  leaft  fertile  parts 
are  rich  in  metals  and  minerals.  The  mountains  of 
Copland  abound  with  copper:  veins  of  the  fame  metal, 
with  a  mixture  of  gold  and  filver,  were  found  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Eliz&beth  among  the  fells  of  Derwent; 
and  royal  mines  were  formerly  wrought  at  Kef- 
wick.  The  county  produces  great  quantities  of  coal, 
fome  lead,  abundance  of "  the  mineral  earth  called 
blacJi-Iead,  feveral  mines  of  lapis  calaminaris ;  and  an 
inconfiderable  pearl-fifliery  on  the  coalt  near  Raven- 
glafs. 

Cumberland  (Richard),  a  very  learned  Englifh 
divine  in  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  was  fon 
of  a  citizen  of  London,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 
In  1672,  he  publilhed  his  excellent  Treatife  of  the 
Laws  of  Nature  J  and  in  1686,  An  Elfay  toward  the 
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Cumin  urn  Jewlfh  Weights  and  Meafures.  After  the  revolution 
he  was  nominated  by  king  William  to  the  bilhspric 
of  Peterborough,  without  the  leail  folicitation  on  his 
part.  He  purfued  his  ftudies  to  the  lad;  and  the 
world  is  obliged  to  him  for  clearing  up  feveraf  difficul- 
ties in  hiitory,  chronology,  and  philofophy.  After 
the  age  of  83,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
Coptic  language,  of  which  he  made  himfelf  mafter. 
He  was  as  remarkable  for  humility  of  mhid,  benevo- 
lence of  temper,  and  innocence  of  hfe,  as  for  his  exten- 
fivelearning.    He  died  in  1 718. 

CUMINUM,  CUMIN  :  A  genus  of  the-digynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  order, 
Umldlat<t.  The  fruit  is  ovate  and  llriated  ;  there' are 
four  partial  umbels,  and  the  involucra  are  quadritid. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  w«.  the  cyminum..  It  is  an 
annual  plant,  perifhing  foon  after  the  feed  is  ripe.  It 
rifes  9  or  10  inches  high  in  the  warm  countries  where 
it  is  cultivated ;  but  feldom  rifes  above  four  in  this 
country.  It  has  fometimes  flowered  very  well  here, 
but  never  brings  its  feeds  to  perfedion.  The  leaves 
are  divided  into  long  narrow  fegments,  like  thofe  of 
fennel,  but  much  fmaller  :  they  are  of  a  deep  green, 
and  generally  turned  backward  at  their  extremity :  the 
'  fiovvers  grow  in  fmall  umbels  at  the  top  of  the  iblks : 
they  are  compofed  of  five  unequal  petals,  of  a  pale 
bluilh  colour,  which  are  fucceeded  by  long,  channel- 
led, aromatic  feeds.  The  plant  is  propagated  for  fale 
in  the  ifland  of  Malta.  In  this  country  the  feeds  mull 
be  fown  in  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  in  a  very  mode- 
rate hot-bed  to  bring  up  the  plants.  Thefe,  after 
having  been  gradually  inured,  to  the  open  air,  turned 
out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  border  of  good 
earth,  preferving  the  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  will 
flower  pretty  well,  and  may  perhaps  even  perfect  a  few 
feeds  in  warm  fcafuns,  Thefe  feeds  have  a  bitterifh 
warm  tarte,  accompanied  with  an  aromatic  flavour,  not 
of  the  moll  agreeable  kind.  They  are  accounted 
good  carminatives  ;  but  not  very  often  made  ufe  of. 
An  effential  oil  of  them  is  kept  in  the  Oiops. 

CUNiEUS  (Peter).,  born  in  Zealand,  in  1586,  was 
diilinguiflied  by  his  knowledge  in  the  learned  langua- 
ges, and  his  flcill  in  the  Jewifh  antiquities.  He  alio 
fiudied  law,  which  he  taught  at  Leyden,  in  1615  ; 
and  read  politics  there  till  his  death,  in  1638.  His 
principal  work  is  a  treatife,  in  Latin,  on  the  republic 
of  the  Hebrews. 

CUNEIFORM,,  in  general,  an  appellation  given. to 
whatever  refembles  a  wedge 

CuNEifORM-Bone,  in  anatomy,  the  feventh  bone  of 
the  cranium,  called  alfo  os  bajilare,  and  os  fphenoldes. 
See  Anatomy,  n°  16. 

CUNEUS.  in  antiquity,  a:  company  of  infantry 
drawn  up  in  form  of  a  wedge,  the  better  to  break 
through  the  enemy's  ranks.  *" 

CUNICULUS,  in  zoology.  See  Lepue. 
Cuniculus,  in  mining,  a  term  uied  by  authors  in 
tKftinction.from  puteus,  to  exprefs  the  feveral  forts  of 
pafTages  and  cuts  in  thefe  fubterranean  works.  The 
cunicuii  are  thofe  direft  paifages  in  mines  where  they 
walk  on  horiz^ontally  ;  but  the  putei  are  the  perpen- 
dicular cuts  or  dcfcents.  The  miners  in  Germany  call 
theft  by  the  name  /olleti,  and  fchachts. ;  the  firft  word 
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expreifing  the  horizontal,  and  the  fecond  the  perpen- 
dicular cuts.  _  Cunnine- 

CUNILA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  monogyftla  y^^^^^ 
order,  belonging  tp  the  monandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  y— * 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  the  4 2d  or- 
der, VeriiciHata.  The  corolla  is  ringent,  with  its 
upper  lip  ered  and  plane  ;  there  are  two  filaments,, 
caftrated,  or  wanting  antherse  ;  the  feeds  are  four.. 
There  are  three  fpecies,  none  of  which  has  any  remark- 
able property. 

CUNINA,  in  mythology,  a  goddefs  who  had  the 
care  of  little  children. 

CUNITZ  (Mary),  one  of  the  greateft  geniufes  in 
the  1 6th  century,  was  born  in  Silefia.  She  learned 
languages  with  amazing  facihty  ;  and  underfliood  Po- 
lifli,  German,  French,  Itahan,  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew. She  attained  a  knowledge  of  the  fciences  with 
equal  eafe  :  fhe  was  flcilled  in  hiilory,  phyfic,  poetry, 
painting,  mafic,  and  playing  upon  inflruments ;  and 
yet  thefe  were  only  an  amufement.  She  more  parti- 
cularly applied  herfelf  to  the  mathematics,  and  efpe- 
cially  to  altronomy,  which  flie  made  her  principal  ftudy, 
and  was  ranked  in  the  number  of  the  moft  able  aftro- 
nomers  of  her  time.  Her  Aftronomical  Tables  ac- 
quired her  a  prodigious  reputation  :  fiie  printed  them 
in  Latin  and  German,  and  dedicated  them  to  the  em- 
peror Ferdinand  III.  She  mamed  Ellas  de  Lewin, 
M.  D.;  and  died  at  Piftehen,  in  1664. 

CUNNINGHAM,,  one  of  the  four  bailiwicks  in 
Scotland;  and  one  of  the  three  into  which  the  (hire  o£ 
Air  is  fubdivided.  It  lies  north- eail  of  Kyle.  Its 
chief  town  is  Irvin. 

Cunningham  (Alexander)-,  author  of  a  Hif- 
tory  of  Great  Britain  from  the  revolution  to  the  ac- 
celTion  of  George  I.  was  born  in.  the  fouth  of  Scot- 
land about  the  year  1654,  in  the  regency  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  His  father  was  minifter  at  Ettrick,. 
in  the  prefbytery  and  fliire  of  Selkirk.  He  was 
educated,  as  was  the  cuftom  among  the  Scot- 
tifh  prelbyterian.  gentlem.en  of  thofe  times,  in  Hol- 
land ;  where  he  imbibed  his  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  liv^d  much  with  the  Enghih  and  Scots 
refugees  at  the  Hague  befofe  the  revolution,  par- 
ticularly with  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Sunderland, 
Fle  came  over  to  England  with  the  prince  of  Orange,, 
and  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  intimacy  of  many 
leading  men  among  the  whig  party,  that  is,  the 
friends  and  abettors  of  king  William  and  the  re- 
volution. He  was  employed,  at  different  times,  in  the. 
character  of  a  ti-avelling  companion  or  tutor;  firft,  to 
the  earl  of  Hyndford,  and  his  bi-other  Mr  William  Car- 
michael,,  folicitor  general,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
for  Scotland  ;  fecondly,  with  the  lord  Lome,  after- 
wards fo  well  known  under  the  name  of  John  duke  of 
Argyle  ;  and  thirdly,  with  the  lord  vifcount  Lonfdale, 
In  his  travels,  we  find  him,  at  the  German  courts, 
in  company  with  the  celebrated  Mr  Jofeph  Addifon^. 
whofe  virtues  he  celebrates,  and  whofe  fortune,  hke. 
that  of  our  author,  compelled  him  to 

"  btcome  for  h;re, 

*'  A  trav'liiig  tutor  tu  a  A^uire." 

Lord  Lorne,  at  the  time  he  was  under  the  tuition  of. 
Mr  Cunningham,  though  not  feventeen  years  of  agej, 
was  colonel  of  a  regiment,  which  his.  father,  the  ear! 
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of  Arg^'kj  had  raifed  for  his  majeily- s  femcc  ui  Flan- 
ders. Mr  Cunningham's  connedion  with  the  duke 
of  Argyle,  with  whom  he  had  the  honour  of  maintain- 
ing an  intimacy  as  long  as  he  lived,  together  with  the 
opportunities  he  enjoyed  of  learning,  in  his  travels, 
what  may  he  called  tniliiary  geography,  naturally  tend- 
ed to  quahfy  him  for  writing  intelligibly  on  railitaiy 
affairs. 

Mr  Cunningham,  both  when  he  travelled  with  the 
nobleman  above  mentioned,  and  on  other  occafions, 
was  employed  by  the  Englilh  miniftry  in  tranfmitti ng 
fecret  intelligence  to  them  on  the  moil  important  fub- 
jefls.  He  was  alfo,  on  fundry  occafions,  employed 
by  the  generals  of  the  confederate  armies,  to  carry  in- 
telligence, and  to  make  reprefentations  to  the  court  of 
Britain.  In  Carrtares's  State-papers,  publiflied  by  Dr 
Macormick  principal  of  the  united  colkge  of  St  An- 
drew's in  1774,  there  are  two  letters  from  our  author, 
viBated  Paris  the  22d  and  26th  of  Auguft  1701,  giving 
an  account  of  his  conferences  with  the  marquis  de 
Torcy,  the  French  minifter,  relative  to  the  Scots 
trade  with  France.  This  commercial  negociation, 
from  the  tenor  of  Cunningham's  letters  compared 
with  his  hiftory,  appears  to  have  been  the  only  oilen- 
fible  objefk  of  his  attention  ;  for  he  fent  an  ex'aft  ac- 
count to  king  William,  with  whom  he  was  perfonally 
acquainted,  of  the  military  prepaiations  throughout 
nil  France. 

Mr  Cunningham's  political  friends,  Argyle,  Sun- 
derland, Sir  Robert  Walpole,  &c.  on  the  accelTion  of 
George  I.  fent  him  as  Britifli  envoy  to  the  repubHc  of 
Venice.  He  arrived  in  that  city  in  1715  ;  and  con- 
tinued there,  in  the  charafter  of  refident,  till  the  year 
1720,  when  he  returned  again  to  London.  He  lived 
many  years  after,  which  he  feems  chiefly  to  have  paf- 
fed  in  a  ftudious  retirement.  In  1735,  he  was  vifited 
in  London  by  lordjHyndford,  by  the  direftion  of  his 
lordfhip's  father,  to  whom  he  had  been  tutor,  when 
he  appeared  to  be  very  old.  He  feems  to  have  lived 
about  two  years  after  ;  for  the  body  of  an  Alexander 
Cunningham  lies  interred  in  the  vicar  chancel  of  St 
Martin's  church,  who  died  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age, 
on  the  15th  day  of  May  1737  ;  and  who  was  pro- 
tably  the  fame  perfon. 

His  *'  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  revolu- 
tion in  1688  to  the  acceffion  of  George  I."  was  pub- 
liflied in  two  volumes  4to,  in  1787.  It  was  written 
by  Mr  Cunningham  in  Latin,  but  was  tranflated  into 
Englifli  by  the  reverend  William  Thomfon,  L.  L.  D. 
The  original  manufcript  came  into  the  pofleflion  of  the 
jeverend  Dr  Hollingberry,  archdeacon  of  Chichefter, 
fome  of  whofe  relations  had  been  conneAed  with  the 
author.  He  communicated  it  to  the  earl  of  Hardwicke, 
and  to  the  reverend  Dr  Douglas  now  bifliop  of  Car- 
lifle,  both  of  whom  recommended  the  publication. 
In  a  fliort  preface  to  the  work,  the  archdeacon  fays, 
**  My  firft  defign  was  to  have  produced  it  in  the  ori- 
ginal ;  but  knowing  how  few  are  fufficiently  learned 
to  underfl:and,  and  how  many  are  indifpofed  to  read 
two  quarto  volumes  in  Latin,  however  intereiling  and 
-entertaining  the  fubjeft  may  be,  I  altered  my  purpofe, 
and  intended  to  have  fent  it  into  the  world  in  a  tranf- 
lation.  A  nervous  fever  depriving  me  of  the  power, 
defeated  the  fcheme."  But  he  afterwards  transferred 
the  undertaking  to  Dr  Thomfon  j  and  Dt  Holling- 
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berry  obferves,  that  Dr  Thomfon  "  has  exprefTcd  the 
fenfe  of  the  author  ,  with  fidehty."  The  work  was  un- 
doubtedly well  deferving  of  publication.  It  contains 
the  hiilory  of  a  very  interefl:ing  period,  written  by  a 
man  who  had  a  confiderable  degree  of  authentic  in- 
formation, and  his  book  contains  many  curious  parti- 
culars nat  to  be  found  in  other  hittories.  His  cha- 
raftcrs  are  often  drawn  with  judgment  and  impartiali- 
ty :  at  other  times  they  are  fomewhat  tindlured  with 
prejudice.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  refpedt 
to  bifliop  Burnet,  againll  who^m  he  appears  to  have 
conceived  a  itrong  perfonal  diflike.  But  he  was  ma- 
nifeftly  a  very  attentive  obferver  of  the  tranfadt^ons 
of  his  own  time  ;  his  work  contains  many  jult  poli- 
tical remarks ;  and  the  fadls  whicii  he  relates  are  ex- 
hibited with  great  perfpicuity,  and  often  with  much 
animation.  'I'hroughout  his  book  he  frequently  inter- 
fperfes  fome  account  of  the  literature,  and  of  the  moft 
eminent  perfons  of  the  age  concerning  which  he  writes; 
and  he  has  alfo  adorned  his  work  with  many  allufions 
to  the  claflics  and  to  ancient  hiftory. 

Alexander  Cunningham,  the  author  of  the  hifl;ory 
of  Great  Britain,  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
perfon  with  Alexander  Cunningham  who  publiflied  an 
edition  of  Horace  at  the  Hague,  in  two  volumes  8vo, 
in  1 72 1,  which  is  highly  efteemed.  But  from  the 
beft  information  we  hawe  been  able  to  colleft,  they  were 
certainly  different  perfons  ;  though  they  were  both  of 
the  fame  name,  lived  at  the  fame  time,  had  both  been 
travelling  tutors,  v/ere  both  faid  to  have  been  eminent 
for  their  fl<ill  at  the  game  of  chefs,  and  both  hved  to 
a  very  advanced  age.  The  editor  of  Horace  is  gene- 
rally faid  to  have  died  in  Holland,  where  he  taught  both 
the  civil  and  canon  laws,  and  where  he  had  colledled 
a  very  large  library,  which  was  fold  in  that  country. 

CUNNUS,  in  anatomy,  the  pudendum  multehre,  or 
the  anterior  parts  of  the  genitals  of  a  woman,  including 
the  labia  pudendi  and  mons  veneris. 

CUNOCEPHALI,  in  mythology,  (fromxvov,«dog,'> 
and  icf'paxT,,  «  head,"),  a  kind  of  baboons,  or  animals 
with  heads  like  thoie  of  dogs,  which  were  woader*- 
fuUy  endowed,  and  were  preferved  with  great  veneration 
by  the  Egyptians  in  many  of  their  temples.  It  is 
related,  that  by  their  affiftance  the  Egyptians  found 
out  the  particular  periods  of  the  fun  and  moon  ;  and 
that  one  half  of  the  animal  was  often  buried,  while 
the  other  half  furvived  ;  and  that  they  could  read  and 
write.  This  ftrange  hiftory,  Dr  Bryant  imagines,  re- 
lates to  the  priefts  of  Egypt,  ftyled  caherii  to  the  no- 
vices in  their  temples,  and  to  the  examinations  they 
were  obliged  to  undergo,  before  they  could  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  priefthood.  The  Egyptian  colleges 
were  fituated  upon  rocks  or  hills,  called  caph,  and  from 
their  confecration  to  the  fun,  caph-el'y  whence  the 
Greeks  deduced  "f^a^w,  zxidirom cahen-caph-el\}[iey  form- 
ed icuvoKspaAof.  So  that  cahen-caph-el  was  fame  royal  fe- 
minary  in  Upper  Egypt,  whence  they  drafted  novi- 
ces to  fupply  their  colleges  and  temples.  By  this  e- 
tymology  he  explains  the  above  hiftory.  The  death 
of  one  part,  while  the  other  furvived,  denoted  the  re- 
gular fucceflion  of  the  Egyptian  priefthood.  The  cu- 
nocephali  are  alfo  found  in  India  and  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Thefe  and  the  Mcephali  were  thus  denomi- 
nated from  their  place  of  refidence  and  from  their 
worfliip. 
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ontcs    CUNODONTES,  a  people  mentioned  by  Solinus 
II       and  Ifidorus,  and  by  them  fupppfed  to  have  the  teeth 
Cupel,    of  dogs.    They  were  probably  denominated,  fays  Dr 

-"V  -•'  Bryant,  from  the  objeft  of  their  worfliip,  the  deity 

Chan-Adon,  which  the  Greeks  expre'ffed  Ki/vdav,  and 
thence  called  his  votaries  Cunodontes. 

CUNONIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the 
order  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is '  pentapetalous ;  the 
calyx  pentaphyllous  ;  the  capfule  bilocular,  accumi- 
nated,  polyfpermous  the  ftyles  longer  than  the  flower. 
CUOGOLO,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  ftone 
'  much  ufed  by  the  Venetians  in  glafs-making,  and  found 
in  the  river  Fefino.  It  is  a  fmall  ftone  of  an  impure 
white,  of  a  (hattery  texture,  and  is  of  the  fliape  of  a 
pebble. 

CUP,  a  velTel  of  capacity  of  various  forms  and  ma- 
terials, chiefly  to  drink  out  of.  In  the  Ephem.  Ger- 
man, we  have  a  defcription  of  a  cup  made  of  a  com- 
mon pepper-corn  by  Ofwald  Nerlinger,  which  holds 
1 200  other  ivory  cups,  having  each  Its  feveral  handle, 
all  gilt  on  the  edges  ;  with  room  for  400  more. 

Cup,  in  botany.    See  Calyx. 

Cup-Gallsy  in  natural  hiflory,  a  name  given  by  au- 
thors to  a  very  fmgular  kind  of  ,gall8  foiind  on  the 
leaves  of  the  oak  and  fome  other  trees.  They  are 
of  the  figure  of  a  cup,  or  drinking-glafs  without  its 
foot,  being  regular  cones  adhering  by  their  point  or 
apex  to  the  leaf ;  and  the  top  or  broad  part  is  hollow- 
ed a  little  way,  fo  that  it  appears  like  a  drinking-glafs 
with  a  cover,  which  was  made  fo  fmall  as  not  to  clofe 
it  at  the  mouth,  but  fall  a  little  way  into  it.  This  co- 
ver is  fl^at,  and  has  in  the  centre  a  very  imall  protu- 
berance, refcmbling  the  nipple  of  a  woman's  breaft. 
This  is  of  a  pale  green,  as  is  alfo  the  whole  of  the  gjdl, 
excepting  only  its  rim  that  runs  round  the  top :  this  is 
of  a  fcarkt  colour,  and  that  very  beautiful.  Befides 
this  fpecies  of  gall,  the  oak  leaves  furnifli  us  with  fe- 
veral others,  fome  of  which  are  oblong,  fome  round, 
and  others  flatted ;  ihefe  are  of  various  fizes,  and  ap- 
pear on  the  leaves  at  various  feafons  of  the  year. 
They  all  contain  the  worm  of  fome  fmall  fly  ;  and  this 
creature  pafles  all  its  changes  in  this  its  habitation,  be- 
ing fometimes  found  in  the  worm,  fometiraes  in  the 
nymph,  and  fometimes  ia  the  fly-ilate,  in  the  cavity 
of  it. 

CUPANIA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  adelphia 
order,  belonging  to  the  raonoecia  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  38th 
order,  Trtcocca,  The  calyx  of  the  male  is  triphyllous  ; 
tbe  corolla  pentapetalous ;  the  ftamina  five.  The  calyx 
of  the  female  triphyllous  ;  the  corolla  tripetalous  ^  the 
ftyle  trifid  ;  and  a  pair  of  feeds.  There  is  but  one 
fpecies,  a  native  of  America,  and  which  poflelTes  no 
remarkable  property. 

CUPEL,  in  metallurgy,  a  fmall  veflTel  which  abforbs 
metallic  bodies  when  changed  by  fire  into  a  fluid  fco- 
ria;  but  retains  them  as  long  as  they  continue  in  their 
metallic  fl.ate.  One  of  the  moft  proper  materials  for 
making  a  velTel  of  this  kind  is  the  afhes  of  animal 
bones ;  there  is  fcarcely  any  other  fubilance  which  fo 
fl;rongly  refifts  vehement  fire,  which  fo  readily  im- 
bibes raetallic  fcoiiacj.and  which  is  fo  little  difpofed  to 
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be  vitrified  by  them.  In  want  of  thefe,  fome  make  Cupel, 
ufe  of  vegetable  aflies,  freed  by  boiling  in  water  from  Cupella- 
their  faline  matter,  which  would  cawfe  them  melt  jii  ^ 
the  fire. 

The  bones,  burnt  to  perfeft  whitenefs,  fo  as  that  no 
particle  of  coaly  or  inflammable  matter  may  remain 
in  them,  and  well  wafhed  from  filth,  are  ground  into 
moderately  fine  powder ;  which,  in  order  to  its  being 
formed  into  cupels,  is  moiftened  with  juft  as  much  wa- 
ter as  is  fufficient  to  make  it  hold  together  when 
ftrongly  prelTed  between  the  fingers;  fome  direft  glu- 
tinous liquids,  as  whites  of  eggs  or  gum-water,  in  or- 
der to  give  the  powder  a  greater  tenacity:  but  the  in- 
flammable matter,  however  fmall  in  quantity,  which 
accompanies  thefe  fluids,  and  cannot  be  eafily  burnt 
out  from  the  internal  part  of  the  mafs,  is  apt  to  revive 
a  part  of  the  metallic  fcoria  that  has  been  abforbed, 
and  to  occafion  the  veflel  to  buril  or  crack.  The  cu- 
pel is  formed  in  a  brafs  ring,  from  three  quarters  of  aj*. 
inch  to  two  inches  diameter,  and  not  quite  fo  deep, 
placed  upon  fome  fraooth  fupport:  the  ring  being  fill- 
ed with  moidened  powder,  which  is  prefixed  clofe  with 
the  fingers  ;  a  round-faced  peftle,  called  a  monk,  is 
ftruck  down  into  it  with  a  few  blows  of  a  mallet,  by 
which  the  mafs  is  made  to  cohere,  and  rendered  fuf- 
ficiently  compadt,  and  a  ftiallow  cavity  formed  in  the 
middle  :  the  figure  of  the  cavity  is  nearly  that  of  a- 
fphere,  that  a  fraall  quantity  of  metal  melted  in  it 
may  j-un  together  into  one  bead.  To  make  the  ca- 
vity the  fmoother,  a  little  of  the  fame  kind  of  afliea 
levigated  into  an  impalpable  powder,  and  not  moillen- 
cd,  is  commonly  fprinkled  on  the  furface,  through  a 
fmall  fine  fieve  made  for  this  purpofe,  and  the  monk 
again  ftruck  down  upon  it.  The  ring  or  ^mould  is- 
a  little  narrower  at  bottom  than  at  top;  fo  that  by 
preffing  it  down  on  fome  of  the  dry  powder  fpread  up- 
on a  table,  the  cupel  is  loofened,  and  forced  upward*, 
a  little  ;  after  which  it  is  eafily  pufhed  out  with  the 
finger,  and  is  then  fet  to  dry  in  a  warm  place  free  from 
duft. 

CUPELLATION,  the  ad  of  refiningigold  or  HI 
ver  by  means  of  a  cupel.  For  this  purpofe  another 
vefTel,  called  a  wtifle,.  is  made  ufe  of,  within-  which  ona 
or  more  cupels  are  placed.  The  muffle  is  placed  upon 
a  grate  in  a  proper  furnace,  with  its  mouth  facing  the 
door,  and  as  clofe  to  it  as  may  be.  The  furnace  be- 
ing filled  up  with  fuel,  fome  lighted  charcoal  is  throwa 
on  the  top,  and  what  fuel  is  afterwards  neceflary  is 
fupplicd  through  a  door  above.  The  cupels  are  fet  in. 
the  muflle  ;  and  being  gradually  heated  by  the  fuccef- 
five  kindling  of  the  fuel,  they  are  kept  red-hot  foE- 
fome  time,  that  the  molfture  which  they  ftrongly  re-." 
tain  may  be  completely  diffipated  :  for  if  any.  vapours 
fliould  ifliie  from  them  after  the  metal  is  put  in,  they 
would  occafion  it  to  fputter,  and  a  part  of  it  to  be 
thrown  off  in  little  drops.  In  the  fides  of  the  muffle 
are  fome  perpendicular  flits,  with  a  knob  over  the  top 
of  each,  to  prevent  any  fmall  pieces  of  coals  or  aflies. 
from  falling  in.  The  door,  or  fome  apertures  made  in 
it  being  kept  open,  for  the  infpeftion  of  the  cupels, 
frefli  air  enters  into  the  muffle,  and  pafles  off  through 
thefe  flits:  by  laying  fome  burning  charcoal  on  an  iron 
plate  before  the  door,  the  air  is  heated  before  its 
admiflion  ;  and  by  removing  the  charcoal  or  fupply- 
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ihg  more,  the  heat  in  the  cavity  of  the  muffle  may  be 
fomevvhat  diminiflied  or  increafed  more  fpeedily  than 
"can  be  efFefted  by  fupprefling  or  exciting  the  fire  in 
the  furnace  on  the  outfide  of  the  mufBe.  The  renew- 
al of  the  air  alfo  is  neceffary  for  promoting  the  fcori- 
fication  of  the  lead. 

The  cupel  being  of  a  full  red  heat,  the  lead  cafV  in- 
to a  fmooth  bullet,  that  it  may  not  fcratch  or  injure 
the  furfaccj  is  laid  lightly  in  the  cavity;  it  immediate- 
ly melts  ;  and  then  the  gold  or  filver  to  be  cupelled 
are  cautioufly  introduced  either  by  means  of  a  fmall 
iron  ladle  or  by  wrapping  them  in  paper,  and  drop- 
ping them  on  the  lead  with  a  pair  of  tongs.  The 
quantity  of  lead  fhould  be  at  leaft  three  or  four  times 
that  of  the  fine  metal:  but  when  gold  is  very  impure, 
it  requires  10  or  12  times  its  quantity  of  lead  for  cu- 
pellation.  It  is  reckoned  that  copper  requires  for  its 
fcorification  about  10  times  its  weight  of  lead  ;  that 
when  copper  and  gold  are  mixed  in  equal  quantities,  . 
the  copper  is  fo  much  defended  by  the  gold  as  not  to 
be  feparable  with  lefs  than  20  times  its  weight  of  lead  ; 
and  that  when  doppet-  is  in  very  fmall  proportion,  as 
a  16th  or  30th  part  of  the  gold  or  filver,  upwards  of 
60  parts  of  lead  are  neceffary  for  one  of  the  copper. 
The  cupel  muft  always  weigh  at  leaft  half  as  much  as 
the  lead  and  copper ;  for  otherwife  it  will  not  be  fuf- 
ficient  for  receiving  half  the  fcoria :  there  is  little  dan- 
ger, however,  of  cupels  being  made  too  fmall  for  the 
quantity  of  a  gold  aifay. 

The  mixture  being  brought  into  thin  fufion,  the 
heal  is  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  appearances  ; 
and  in  this  confifts  the  principal  nicety  in  the  opera- 
tion. If  a  various  coloiu-ed  flcin  rifes  to  the  top,  which, 
liquefying,  runs  off  to  the  fides,  and  is  there  abforbed 
by  the  cupel,  vifibly  ftaining  the  parts  it  enters;  if  a 
frefli  fcoria  continually  fuceeeds,  and  is  abforbed  near- 
ly as  fall  as  it  is  formed,  only  a  fine  circle  of  it  re- 
maining round  the  edge  of  the  metal ;  if  the  lead  ap- 
pears in  gentle  motion,  and  throws  up  a  fume  a  little 
way  from  its  furface  ;  the  fire  is  of  the  proper  degree, 
and  the  procefs  goes  on  fuccefsfully. 

Such  a  fiery  brightnefs  of  the  cupel  as  prevents  its 
colour  from  being  diltinguifhed,  and  the  fumes  of 
the  lead  rifing  up  almoft  to  the  arch  of  the  muffle,  are 
marks  of  too  ftrong  a  heat :  though  it  muft  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  the  elevation  of  the  fumes  is  not  always  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  heat  ;  for  if  the  heat 
greatly  exceeds  the  due  limits,  both  the  fumes  and 
ebullition  will  entirely  ceafe.  •  In  thefe  circumllances 
the  fire  muft  necefiarily  be  diminiftied  :  for  while  the 
lead  boils  and  fmokes  vehemently,  its  fumes  are  apt  to 
carry  off  fome  part  of  the  gold  ;  the  cupel  is  liable  to 
crack  from  the  hafty  abforption  of  the  fcoria,  and  part 
of  the  gold  and  filver  is  divided  into  globules,  which 
lying  difcontinued  on  the  cupel  after  the  procefs  is  fi- 
nifhed,  cannot  eafily  be  collected :  if  there  is  no  ebul- 
lition or  fumes,  the  fcorification  does  not  appear  to  go 
on.  Too  weak  a  heat  is  knov,'n  by  the  dull  rednefs 
of  the  cupel ;  by  the  fume  not  rifing  from  the  furface 
of  the  lead;  and  the  fcoria  like  bright  drops  in  languid 
motion,  or  accumulated,  or  growing  confiftcnt  all  over 
the  metal.  The  form  of  the  furface  affords  alfo  an 
nfeful  mark  of  the  degree  of  heat  ;  the  ftronger  the 
fire,  the  more  convex  is  the  furface;  and  the  weaker, 
the  more  fiat:  in  this  point,  however,  regard  mwit  be 
96. 
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had  to  the  quantity  of  metal ;  a  large  quantity  being  C'jpellii>£ 
always  flatter  than  a  fmall  one  in  an  equal  fire.  I( 
Towards  the  end  of  the  procefs,  the  fire  muft  be  in-  CuprcfTas. 

creafed;  for  greateft  part  of  the  fufible  metal  lead   

beuig  now  worked  offj  the  gold  and  filver  will  not 
contmue  melted  in  the  heat  that  was  fuflicient  before. 
As  the  laft  remains  of  the  lead  are  feparating,  the 
rainbou^  colours  on  the  furface  become  more  vivid, 
and  varioufly  interfecT:  one  another  with  quick  mo- 
tions. Sooq  after,  difappearing  all  at  once,  a  fudden 
lummous  brightnefs  of  the  button  of  gold  and  filver 
fhows  the  procefs  to  be  finifhed.  The  cupel  is  theri 
drawn  forwards  towards  the  moUth  of  the  muffle  ; 
and  the  button,  as  foon  as  grown  fully  foHd,  taken 
out. 

CUPELLING  FURNACE,  ^tt  Cupelling  Furnace.  ■ 
CUPID,  in  pagan  mythology,  the  god  of  love* 
There  feem  to  have  been  two  Cupids;  one  the 
fon  of  Jiipiter  and  Venus,  whofe  deHght  it  was  to 
raife  fentiments  of  love  and  virtue;  and  the  other 
the  fon  of  Mars  and  the  fame  goddefs,  who  in- 
fpired  bafe  and  impure  defires.  The  firft  of  thefe, 
called  Eros,  or  true  love,  bore  golden  arrows,  which 
caufed  real  joy,  and  a  virtuous  affeftion  ;  the  other, 
called  Anteros,  had  leaden  arrows  that  raifed  a  pafTion 
founded  only  oh  defire,  which  ended  jn  fatiety  and 
difguft.  Cupid  was  always  drawn  with  wings,  to  re- 
prefent  his  inconftancy  ;  and  naked,  to  fliow  that  he 
has  nothing  of  his  own.  He  was  painted  blind,  to  de- 
note that  love  fees  no  fault  in  the  objeft  beloved ;  and 
with  a  bow  and  quiver  of  arrows,  to  fllow  his  power 
over  the  mind.  Sometimes  he  is  placed  between 
Hercules  and  Mtrcury,  to  fhow  the  prevalence  of  elo- 
quence and  valour  in  love;  and  at  others  is  placed, 
near  Fortune,  to  fignify  that  the  fuccefs.  of  lovers  de- 
pends on  that  inconftant  goddefs.  Sometimes  he  is  re- 
prefented  with  an  helmet  on  his  head  and  a  fpear  on 
his  fhoulder,  to  fignify  that  love  difarms  the  fiercefl 
men  ;  he  rides  upon  the  backs  of  panthers  and  lions, 
and  ufes  their  manes  for  a  bridle,  to  denote  that  love 
tames  the  moft  favage  beafts.  He  is  likewife  pictu?ed 
nding  upon  a  dolphin,  to  fignify  that  his  empire  ex- 
tends over  the  fea  no  lefs  than  the  land. 

CUPOLA,  in  architefture,  a  fpherical  vault,  or  the 
round  top  of  the  dome  of  a  church,  in  the  form  of  a 
cup  inverted. 

CUPPING,  in  fiirgery,  the  operation  of  applying 
cupping-glaffes  for  the  difcharge  of  blood  and  other 
humours  by  the  fl^in.    See  Surgery. 

CUPRESSUS,  the  CYPRESS-TREE  :  A  genus  ofthe 
monadelphia  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  ahd-in  the  natural  method  Vanking  under  the 
51ft  order,  Comfene.  The  male  calyx  is  a  fcale  of  the 
catkin  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  anthers  are  four,  fefhle, 
and  without  filaments.  The  calyx  of  the  female  is  a  fcale 
ofthe  ftrobilus,  and  uniflorus;  inftead  of  ftyles  there 
are  hollow  dots ;  the  fruit  is  an  angulated  nut.  There 
are  fix  fpecies  ;  the  moft  remarkable  are  the  following: 
I.  The  fempervirens,  v/ith  an  upright  ftraight  ftem, 
clofely  branching  all  around,  almoft-  from  the  bottom 
upwards,  into  numerous  quadrangular  branches ;  lifing 
in  the  different  varieties  from  1 5  to  40  or  50  feet  in 
height,  and  very  clofely  garnilhed  with  fmall,  narrow, 
ereft  evergreen  leaves,  placed  imbricatim  ;  and  flowers 
and  fruit  from  the  fides  of  the  branches.    2.  The 
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Ciiprtfflis,  diyoldes,  or  evergreen  American  cyprefs,  commonly 
.^"P''""''  called  white  cedar,  hath  an  upright  ftem,  branching 
"  "  out  into  numerous  two-edged  branches,  riilng  20  or  30 
feet  high,  ornamented  with  flat  ever-green  leaves  im- 
bricated like  arbor  vitae,  and  fmall  blue  cones  the  fize. 
of  juHiper-berries.  3.  The  difticha,  or  deciduous 
American  ryprefs,  hath  an  ereCl  trunk,  retaining  a 
large  bulk,  branching  wide  and  regular;  grows  50  or 
60  feet  high,  fully  garnllTied  with  fmall,  fpreading 
deciduous  leaves,  arranged  dillichous,  or  along  two 
fides  of  the  branches.  All  thefe  fpecies  are  raifed 
from  feeds,  and  will  fometimes  alfo  grow  from  cut- 
tings ;  but  thofe  raifed  from  feeds  prove  the  hand- 
fomefl  plants.  The  feeds  are  procured  in  their  cones 
from  the  feedfmen,  and  by  expofifig  them  to  a  mo- 
derate heat,  they  readily  open,  and  difcharge  the 
feeds  freely.  The  feafon  for  fowing  them  is  any  time 
in  March  ;  and  they  grow  freely  on  a  bed  or  border  of 
common  light  earth :  efpecially  the  firll  and  third 
fpecies.  The  ground  mull  then  be  dug,  well  broken, 
and  raked  fmooth,  then  drawing  an  incli  of  earth 
•evenly  from  off  the  furface  into  the  alley,  fow  the  feeds 
moderately  thick,  and  direftly  fift  the  earth  over  them, 
half  an  inch  deep.  If  in  April  and  May  the  weather 
proves  warm  and  dry,  a  very  moderate  watering  will 
now^  and  then  be  neceflary,  and  the  plants  will  rife  in 
fix  or  eight  weeks.  During  the  fummer  they  mirft  be 
kept  clear  fi-om  weeds,  and  in  dry  weather  they  muft 
be  gently  watered  twice  a-week.  In  winter  they  muit 
be  occafionally  (heltered  with  mats  in  the  time  of  hard 
froft.  In  two  years  they  will  be  fit  for  tranfplanting 
from  the  feed-bed,  when  they  may  be  fet  in  nurfery- 
rows  two  feet  afunder  ;  and  in  three  or  four  yeare  they 
will  be  fit  for  tlie  flii-ubbery. 

The  wood  of  the  firft  fpecies  is  faid  to  refill  worms, 
moths,  and  putrefaition,  and  to  lall  many  centuries. 
I'he  coffins  in  which  the  Athenians  were  w'>nt  to  bury 
their  hei-oes  were  made,  fays  Thucydides,  of  this 
wood  ;  as  were  likewife  the  chefts  containing  the  E- 
gyptian  mummies.^  The  doors  of  St  Peter's  church 
at  Rome  were  originally  of  the  fame  materials.  Thefe, 
after  lalling  upwards  of  600  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
they  did  not  difcover  the  fmalleft  tendency  to  corrup- 
tion, were  removed  by  order  of  pope  Eugenius  IV. 
and  gates  of  brafs  fubllituted  in  their  place.  Tiie 
fame  tree  is  by  many  eminent  authors  recommended 
as  improving,  and  mehorating  the  air  by  its  balfamic 
and  ai-omatic  exhalations ;  upon  which  account  many 
ancient  phyficians  of  the  eattern  countries  ufed  to  fend 
their  patients  who  were  troubled  with  weak  lungs  to 
the  ifland  of  Candia,  where  thefe  ti-ees  grew  in  great 
abundance ;  and  where,  from  the  falubrious  air  alone, 
very  fevv  failed  of  a  peifed  cure.  In  the  fame  ifland, 
fays  Miller,  the  cyprefs  trees  were  fo  lucrative  a  com- 
modity, that  the  plantations  were  called  dos  jilie^  the 
felliiig  of  one  of  them  being  reckoned  a  daughter's 
portion.  Cyprefs,  fays  Mr  Pocockx;,  is  the  only  tree 
that  grows  towards  the  top  of  mount  Lebanon,  and 
being  nipped  by  the  cold,  grows  like  a  fmall  oak. 
Noah's  ark  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  been  made 
of  this  kind  of  wood. 

CUPRUM   Ammoniacale.     See  Chemistry, 
1034.    This  preparation  is  recommended  in  feme 
kinds  of  fpafmodic  difeafes,  given  in  the  dofe  of  one 
or  two  grains. 
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CUPRUM,  or  Copper.  See  Copper.  Cuprum 
CURACOA,  or  Curassow,  one  of  the  larger  An-  H 
tillcs  inands,  fubjed  to  the  Dutch  ;  fituated  in  W. 
Long.  68.  30.  N.  Lat.  12.  30.  This  iHand  is  little  ^'"""^ 
elfe  than  a  bare  rock,  about  ten  leagues  long  and  five 
broad  ;  lying  three  leagues  off  the  coaft  of  Venezuela. 
It  has  an  excellent  harlaour,  but  the  entrance  is  diffi- 
cult. The  bafon  is  extremely  large,  and  convenient 
in  every  refpeft ;  and  is  defended  by  a  fort  flcilfully 
conftrufted,  and  always  kept  in  repair.  The  reafon 
of  forming  a  fettlement  upon  this  barren  fpot  was  to 
carry  on  a  contraband  trade  with  the  Spanifli  colonies 
on  the  continent ;  but  after  fomc  time  the  method  of 
managing  this  trade  was  changed.  CuralTow  itfelf 
became  an  immenfe  magazine,  to  which  the  Spaniards 
'-eforted  in  their  boats  to  exchange  gold,  filver,  va- 
nilFa,  cocoa,  cochinea'l,  bark,  lliins,  and  mules,  for  ne- 
groes, linen,  filks,  India  fluffs,  fpices,  laces,  ribbands, 
quick-filver,  _  Heel,  and  iron-ware.  Thefe  voyages, 
though  continual,  did  not  prevent  a  number  of  Dutch 
Hoops  from  palling  from  CuralTow  to  the  continent. 
But  the  modern  fubllitution  of  regifter-lhips  inilead 
of  galleons,  has  made  this  communication  lefs  frequent} 
but  it  will  be  revived  whenever,  by  the  interventiori 
of  war,  the  communication  with  the  Spanifli  main  fhall 
be  cut  off.  The  difputes  between  tlie  courts  of  I.on. 
don  and  Verfailles  alfo  prove  favourable  to  the  trade 
of  CurafTow.  At  thefe  times  it  furnifhes  provifions 
to  the  fouthei-n  parts  of  St  Domingo,  and  takes  off  all 
Its  produce.  Even  the  French  privateers,  from  the 
windward  iflands,  repair  in  great  numbers  to  Cural- 
fow,  notwithllanding  the  diflance.  The  reafon  is, 
that  they  find  there  all  kinds  of  ne;cefrary  llores  for 
their  veifels  ;  and  frequently  Spanifh,  but  always  Eu- 
ropean goads,  which  are  univerfally  ufed.  Engliih 
privateers  feldom  cruize  in  thefe  parts.  Eveiy  com- 
modity without  OK.  I  prion,  that  is  landed  at  CurafTow^ 
pays  one/w  cejit.  port-duly.  Dutcii  goods  are  never 
taxed  higlier :  but  thofe  that  are  fliippcd  from  other 
European  ports  pay  nine  /w  cent.  more.  Foreign 
coffee  is  fubjeift  to  the  fame  tax,  in  order  to  promote 
the  fale  of  that  of  Surinam.  E\  ery  other  production  of 
America  is  fubjed  only  to  a  payment  of  three  percent.  \ 
^but  with  an  exprefs  ftipulation  tliat  they  are  to  be  con- 
veyed direftly  to  fome  port  belonging  to  the  republic. 

CURATE,  the  loweft  degree  in  the  church  of  Eng. 
land  ;  he  who  reprefents  the  incumbent  of  a  church, 
parfon  or  vicar,  and  officiates  divine  fervice  in  his 
Head  :  and  in  cafe  of  pluralities  of  livings,  or  where  a 
clergyman  is  old  and  infirm,  it  is  requifite  there  fhould 
be  a  curate  to  perform  the' cure  of  the  church.  He  is 
to  be  licenfed  and  admitted  by  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe, 
or  by  an  ordinary  having  epifcopal  jurifdiftion:  and 
when  a  curate  hath  the  approbation  of  the  bifliop,  he 
ufually  appoints  the  falary  too  ;  and  in  fuch  cafe,  if  he 
be  not  paid,  the  curate  hath  a  proper  remedy  in  the 
ecclefialUcal  court,  by  a  fequeftration  of  the  profits  of 
the  benefice  ;  but  if  the  curate  is  not  licenfed  by  the 
bifhop,  he  is  put  to  his  remedy  at  common  law,  where 
he  muft  prove  the  agreetiient,  &c.  A  curate  having 
no  fixed  eltate  in  his  curacy,  not  being  inilituted  and 
inducled, maybe  removed  at  pleafure  by  the  bifhop  or' 
incumbent.  But  there  are  perpetual  curates  as  well 
as  temporary,  who  are  appointed  where  tithes  are  im- 
propriate, an4  no  vi«arage  endowed  :  tbeilt  are  not 
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Curatella  removeable,  and  the  improprietors  are  obliged  to  find 
them ;  fome  whereof  have  certain  portions  of  the  tithes 
fettled  on  them.  Every  clergyman  that  officiates  in 
a  church  (whether  incumbent  orfubftitute)  in  the  li- 
turgy is  called  a  curate.  Curates  muft  fubfcribe  the 
declaration  according  to  the  ad  of  uniformity,  or  are 
liable  to  imprifonment,  &c. 

CURATELLA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  digy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of 
which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyl- 
lous  ;  the  petals  four  ;  the  flyles  two  ;  the  capfule  bi- 
partite, with  the  cells  difpermous. 
'  CURATOR,  among  the  Romans,  an  officer  under 
the  emperors,  who  regulated  the  price  of  all  kinds  of 
merchandize  and  vendible  commodities  in  the  cities  of 
the  empire.  They  had  likewife  the  fuperintendence  of 
the  cufloms  and  tributes ;  whence  alfo  they  were  call- 
ed logt/ia.  t 

Curator,  among  civilians,  a  truftee  or  perfon  no- 
jninated  to  take  care  of  the  affairs  and  interefts  of  a 
perfon  emancipated  or  interdifted.  In  countries  where 
the  Roman  law  prevails,  between  the  age  of  14  and 
24  years,  minors  have  curators  affigned  them  ;  till  14, 
they  have  tutors. 

Curator  of  an  Unlverfity^  in  the  United  Provinces, 
is  an  cleftive  office,  to  which  belongs  the  direAion  of 
the  affairs  of  the  univerfity  ;  as,  the  adminiftration  of 
the  revenues,  the  infpeftion  of  the  profeffors,  &c.  The 
curators  are  chofen  by  the  ftates  of  each  province  :  the 
univerfity  of  Leyden  has  three  ;  the  burghermafters  of 
the  city  have  a  fourth. 

CURB,  in  the  manege,  a  chain  of  iron  made  fail 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  of  the  bridle  in  a  hole 
called  the  eycy  and  running  over  the  horfe's  beard. 
It  confifts  of  thefe  three  parts ;  the  hook,  fixed  to  the 
eye  of  the  branch  ;  the  chain  of  SS's  or  Hnks;  and 
the  two  rings,  or  mailes.  Large  curbs,  provided 
they  be  round,  are  always  moll  gentle  :  but  care  is  to 
be  taken,  that  it  reft  in  its  proper  place,  a^ittle  above 
the  beard,  otherwife  the  bit-mouth  will  not  have  the 
efFtft  that  may  be  expeded  from  it. 

Englifli  watering  bits  have  no  curbs  ;  the  Turkifh 
bits,  called  genettes,  have  a  ring  that  ferves  inftead  of  a 
curb.    See  Genettes. 

Curb,  in  farriery,  is  a  hard  and  callous  fwelHng  on 
the  h'od  part  of  the  hock,  attended  with  ftiffnefs,  and 
foraetimcs  with  pain  and  lamenefs.    See  Spavin. 

CURCAS,  a  name  given  in  Egypt  to  an  efculent 
yoot,  approaching  to  the  tafte  and  virtues  of  the  colo- 
cafia.  It  is  alfo  a  name  ufed  in  Malabar  for  a  fmall 
fruit  of  the  fhape  and  fize  of  an  hazel  nut.  Both 
thefe  things  have  the  credit  of  being  ilrong  provoca- 
Mves  and  it  is  very  propablc  that  the  curcas  of  the 
Eaft  Indies  may  be  the  fruit  called  iel  by  Avicenna, 
and  faid  to  poffefs  the  fame  virtues.  Garcias  has  been 
kd  into  a  very  great  error  by  this  fimilarity  of  names 
and  virtues ;  and  fuppofes  the  curcas  of  Egypt  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  Eall  Indies. 

CURCULIO,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infeds  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  The  feelers  are 
fubclavated,  and  rell  upon  the  fnout,  which  is  promi- 
nent and  homy.  Thefe  infeds  are  divided  into  the 
following  families.  I.  Thofe  which  have  the  roftrum 
longer  than  the  thorax,  and  whofe  thighs,  are  liraple. 
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2  Thofe  which  have  the  roftrum  longer  than  the  tho- 
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rax,  and  the  thighs  thicker  and  made  for  leaping. 
3.  Thofe  which  have  the  roftrum  longer  than  the  tho- 
rax, and  the  thighs  dentated.  4.  Thofe  which  have 
dentated  thighs,  and  a  roftrum  fhorter  than  tlie  thorax. 
5.  Thofe  whofe  thighs  are  without  teeth  or  fpines,  and 
the  roftrum  fhorter  than  the  thorax.  There  are  uct 
lefs  than  95  fpecies,  principally  diftinguifhed  by  their 
colour. 

The  larvje  of  the  curculiones  differ  not  from  thofe  of 
moft  coleopterous  infeds.    They  bear  a  refemblance 
to  oblcng  foft  worms.    They  are  provided  anteriorly 
with  fjx  fcaly  legs,  and  their  head  is  likewife  fcaly. 
But  the  places  where  thofe  larvae  dwell,  and  their  tranf- 
formations,  afford  forae  fingularities.    Some  fpecies  of 
them,  that  are  dreaded  for  the  mifchief  they  do  in  gra- 
aaries,  find  means  to  introduce  themfelves,  while  yet 
fmall,  into  grains  of  corn,  and  there  make  their  abode. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  difcover  thcra,  as  they  lie  con- 
cealed within  the  grain.    There  they  grow  at  leifure, 
enlarging  their  dwelling-place  as  they  grow,  at  the 
cxpence  of  the  interior  meal  of  the  grain  on  which 
they  feed.    Corn-lofts  are  often  laid  wafte  by  thefe 
infeds,  whofe  numbers  are  fometimes  fo  great  as  to 
devour  and  deftroy  all  the  corn.    When  the  infed, 
after  having  eat  up  the  meal,  is  come  to  its  full  fize,  j^'^^', 
it  remains  within  the  grain,  hidden  under  the  empty  " 
huflc,  which  fubfifts  alone ;  and  there  transformed,  it 
becomes  a  chryfalis,  nor  does  it  leave  it  till  a  perfed 
infed,  making  its  way  through  the  hufk  of  the  grain. 
It  is  no  cafy  matter  to  difcover  by  the  eye  the  grains 
of  corn  thus  attacked  and  hollowed  out  by  thefe  in- 
feds, as  they  outwardly  appear  large  and  full :  but 
the  condition  the  curculio  has  reduced  them  to,  renders 
them  much  lighter  ;  and  if  you  throw  corn  infefled  by 
thefe  infeds  into  water,  all  the  tainted  grains  will 
fwim,  and  the  reft  link  to  the  bottom.    Other  larvte 
of  curculioqes  are  not  fo  fond  of  corn,  but  fix  in  the 
fame  manner  on  feveral  other  feeds.    Beans,  peafe, 
and  lentils,  that  are  preferved  dry,  are  liable  to  be 
fpoiled  by  thefe  little  animals,  which  prey  upon  the 
inward  part  of  the  grain,  where  they  have  taken  up< 
their  habitation,  and  do  not  come  forth  till  they  have 
completed  their  transformation,  by  breaking  through 
the  outward  huflc  of  the  grain  :  this  is  difcoverable 
by  calling  thofe  grains  into  water ;  thofe  that  fwim 
are  generally  perforated  by  the  curcuriones.  Other 
fpecies  are  lodged  in  the  infide  of  plants.    The  heads 
of  artichokes  and  thiftles  are  often  bored  through  and 
eaten  away  by  the  larvae  of  large  curculiones.  Ano- 
ther fpecies  fmaller,  but  fingular,  pierces  and  inwardly 
confumes  the  leaves  of  elms.    It  frequently  happens 
that  almoft  all  the  leaves  of  an  elm  appear  yellow,  and 
as  it  were  dead  towards  one  of  their  edges,  while  the 
whole  remainder  of  the  leaf  is  green.    Upon  infped- 
ing  thofe  leaves,  the  dead  part  appears  to  form  a  kind" 
of  bag  or  fmall  bladder.    The  two  laminae  or  outward 
pellicles  of  the  leaf,  as  well  above  as  belov,',  are  en- 
tire, but  diftaat  and  feparated  from  each  other,  whilil 
the  parenchyma  that  lies  between  them  has  been  con- 
fumed  by  feveral  fmall  larvae  of  the  curculio,  that  have 
made  themfelves  that  dwelling,  in  which  they  may  be 
met  with.  After  their  transformation  they  come  forth,, 
by  piercing  the  kind  of  bladder,  and  give  being  to  a 
curculio  that  is  brown,,  fmall,  and  hard  to  catch,  by 
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Curcuma  rcafon  of  the  nimblenefs  with  which  It  leaps.  The  pro- 
perty of  leaping,  allotted  to  this  fingle  fpecies,  depends 
on  the  ftiape  and  length  of  its  hinder  legs. 

CURCUMA,  TURMERIC  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
eighth  order,  Scitaminea.  It  has  four  barren  fta- 
mina,  with  a  fifth  fertile.    The  fpecies  are, 

I .  The  rotunda,  with  a  round  root,  hath  a  fleftiy- 
jointed  root  like  that  of  ginger,  but  round ;  which 
fends  up  feveral  fpear-ftiaped  oval  leaves,  which  rife 
upwards  of  a  foot  high,  and  of  a  fea-green  colour. 
Prom  between  thefe  arifes  the  flower-ftalk,  fupporting 
a  loofe  fpike  of  flowers  of  a  pale-yellowifh  colour,  in- 
clofed  in  feveral  different  fpathae,  or  (heaths,  which 
drop  off.  The  flowers  are  never  fucceeded  by  feeds 
in  this  country.  2.  The  longa,  hath  long  fleftiy  roots 
fof  a  deep  yellow  colour,  which  fpread  under  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  like  thofe  of  ginger  ;  they  arc  about 
the  tliicknefs  of  a  man's  finger,  having  many  round 
knotty  circles,  from  which  arife  four  or  five  large  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves.  Handing  upon  long  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  grow  in  loofe  fcaly  fpikcs  on  the  top  of  the 
foot-ftalks,  which  arife  from  the  larger  knobs  of  the 
roots,  and  grow  about  a  foot  high  ;  they  are  of  a  yel- 
lowilh  red  colour,  and  ftiaped  fomewhat  like  thofe  of 
the  Indian  reed. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  India,  from  whence 
the  roots  are  brought  to  Europe  for  ufe.  They  are 
very  tender  ;  fo  wiU  not  live  in  this  country  unlefs  kept 
conltantly  in  a  ftove.  They  are  propagated  by  part- 
ing the  roots.  The  root  communicates  a  beautiful 
but  perifhable  yellow  dye,  with  alum,  to  woollen,  cot- 
ton, or  linen.  In  medicine  it  is  efteemed  aperient, 
and  emmenagogic;  and  of  fingular  efficacy  in  the 
jaundice. 

CURDISTAN,  a  country  of  Afia,  feated  between 
the  Turkifli  empire  and  Perfia,  lying  along  the  eaft- 
ern  coail  of  the  river  Tigris,  and  comprehends  great 
part  of  the  ancient  Aflyria.  Some  of  the  inhabitants 
live  in  towns  and  villages,  and  others  rove  from  place 
to  place,  having  tents  like  the  wild  Arabs,  and  are 
alfo  robbers  like  them.  Their  religion  is  partly  Chrif- 
tian,  and  partly  Mahometanlfm  ;  but  they  are  very 
loofe  in  regard  to  cither. 

CURDLING,  the  coagulating  or  fixing  of  any 
fluid  body;  particularly  milk.  See  the  article  Cheese. 

Paufanias  fays,  that  Ariftaeus  fon  of  Apollo,  and  Cy- 
rene  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus,  were  the  firft  who 
found  the  fecret  of  curdling  milk. 

At  Florence  they  curdle  their  milk  for  the  making 
of  cheefc  with  artichoke  flowers  ;  in  lieu  of  the  rennet 
lifed  for  the  fame  purpofe  among  us. 

The  Bifaltae,  a  people  of  Macedonia,  Rochfort 
obferves,  live  wholly  upon  curdled  milk,  /.  e.  on 
curds.  He  adds,  that  curds  are  the  whole  food  of  the 
people  of  Upper  Auvergne  in  France,  and  whey  their 
only  drink. 

CURETES,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  priefts  or 
people  of  the  ifle  of  Crete,  called  alfo  Corybanks.  See 
CoRYBANTES  and  Crete.  The  Curetes  are  faid  to 
have  been  originally  of  mount  Ida  in  Phrygia ;  for 
which  reafon  tliey  were  alfo  called  Idisi  DaSyli.  See 
Da^tvu. 
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Lucian  and  Diodorus  Siculus  reprefent-them  as  very  Curetdl 
expert  in  calling  of  darts  ;  though  other  authors  give 
them  no  weapons  but  bucklers  and  pikes;  but  all  agree 
in  furnifhing  them  with  tabors  and  caftanettas ;  and  re- 
late, that  they  ufed  to  dance  much  to  the  noife  and 
clafhing  thereof.  By  this  noife,  it  is  faid,  they  pre- 
vented Saturn  from  hearing  the  cries  of  young  Jupiter, 
whereby  he  was  faved  from  being  defliroyed. 

Some  authors,  however,  give  a  different  account  of 
the  Curetes.  According  to  Pezron  and  others,  the 
Curetes  were,  ia  the  times  of  Saturn,  &c.  and  in  the 
countries  of  Crete  and  Phrygia,  what  the  druids  were 
afterwards  among  the  Gauls,  &c.  i.  e.  they  were  priefts 
who  had  the  care  of  what  related  to  religion  and  the 
worfhip  of  the  gods.  Hence,  as  in  thofe  days  it  was 
fuppofed  there  was  no  communication  with  the  gods 
but  bf^ divinations,  auguries,  and  the  operations  of 
magic  ;  the  Curetes  paiFed  for  magicians  and  enchan- 
ters: to  thefe  they  added  the  lludy  of  the  ftars,  of 
nature,  and  poefy ;  and  fo  were  philofophers,  aftrono- 
mers,  &c. 

Voffius,  de  Idolat.  diftinguifhes  three  kinds  of  Cu« 
retes  ;  thofe  of  ^tolia,  thofe  of  Phrygia,  and  thofe  of 
Crete  who  were  originally  derived  from  the  Phry- 
gians. The  firft,  he  fays,  took  their  name  from  >^«p!«, 
tonfure;  in  regard,  from  the  time  of  a  combat  where- 
in the  enemy  feized  their  long  hair,  they  always  kept 
it  cut.  Thofe  of  Phrygia  and  Crete,  he  fuppofes,  were 
fo  called  from  >i«/>^,  young  man;  in  regard  they  were 
young,  or  bccaufe  they  nurfed  Jupiter  when  he  was 
young. 

CURFEW,  or  CouRFEW,  a  fignal  given  in  cities 
taken  in  war,  &c.  to  the  inhabitants  to  go  to  bed. 
Pafquin  fays,  it  was  fo  called,  as  being  intended  to  ad- 
vertise the  people  to  fecure  themfelves  from  the  rob- 
beries and  debaucheries  of  the  night. 

The  mofl;  eminent  curfew  in  England  was  that  efta*- 
blifhed  by  William  the  Conqueror,  who  appointed, 
under  fevere  penalties,  that,  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  every  one  fhould  put 
out  their  lights  and  fires  and  go  to  bed :  whence,  to 
this  day,  a  bell  rung  about  that  time  is  called  a  curfew- 
bell. 

CURIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  ufed  for  the  fe- 
nate-houfe.  There  were  feveral  curise  in  Rome  ;  as 
the  curia  calabra^  faid  to  be  built  by  Romulus  ;  the 
carta  hojltlia,  by  Tullus  Hoftilius;  and  the  curia  pompeiut 
by  Pompey  the  Great. 

Curia  alio  denoted  the  places  where  the  curias  ufed 
to  affemble.  Each  of  the  30  curiae  of  old  Rome  had 
a -temple  or  chapel  alTigned  to  them  for  the  common 
performance  of  their  iacrifices,  and  other  offices  of 
their  religion ;  fo  that  they  were  not  unlike  our  pa- 
rifties.  Some  remains  of  thefe  little  temples  leem  to 
have  fubfiiled  many  ages  after  on  the  Palatine-hill, 
where  Romulus  firlt  built  the  city,  and  always  refided. 

Curia,  among  the  Romans,  alio  denoted  a  portion 
or  divifion  of  a  tribe.  In  the  time  of  Romulus,  a  tribe 
confifted  of  ten  curiae,  or  a  thoufand  men ;  each  curia 
being  one  hundred.  That  legiflator  made  the  firft  di- 
vifion of  his  people  into  thirty  curiae.  Afterwards, 
curia,  or  domus  curialisy  became  ufed  for  the  place 
where  each  curia  held  its  affemblies.  Hence  ah'o 
curia  pafTed  to  the  fenate-houfe  ;  and  it  is  from  hence 
4  H  3  the 
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Curia    the* modems  come  to  ufc  the  word  cur'tOy  "  court,"  for 
W       a  place  of  juftice,  and  for  the  judges,  &.c.  there  af- 
fembled. 

•  Varro  derives  the  word  from  cura,  "  €are;"  q.  d.  an 

affembly  of  people  charged  with  the  care  of  public  af- 
fairs. Others  deduce  it  from  the  Greeks ;  maintain- 
ing, that  at  Athens  they  called  >"^p'«  the  place  where 
the  magiftrate  held  his  aflizes,  and  the  people  ufed  to 
afTemble :  xi<f  ra,  again,  may  come  from  xi'p^?,  authori- 
ty., ponver ;  becaufe  it  was  heie  the  laws  were  made. 

Curia,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms. — It  was  ufual  for 
the  kings  of  England  to  fummon  the  bilhops,  peers, 
and  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  to  fome  particular 
place,  at  the  chief  fcftivals  in  the  year:  and  this  affem- 
bly is  called  by  our  hiftorians  curia;  becaufe  there  they 
eonfulted  about  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  nation  : 
whence  it  was  fometimes  alfo  called  foletmiis  curia,  gene- 
ralii  curia,  augujlalis  curiuy  and  curia  publica,  Sec.  See 

WiTFNA-Mot. 

CvRiA  Barunvm.     See  CouRT-Barott. 

Curia  Claudeticia,  is  a  writ  that  lies  againft  him  who 
fliould  fence  and  inclofe  the  ground,  but  refufes  or 
defers  to  do  it. 

CURIATII,  three  brothers  of  Alba,  maintained  the 
intereft  of  their  country  againR  the  Romans  who  had 
declared  war  againft  thofe  of  Alba.  The  two  armies 
being  equal,  three  brothers  on  each  fide  were  cliofen 
to  decide  the  conteft  :  the  Curiatii  by  thofe  of  Alba, 
and  the  Horatii  by  the  Romans.  The  three  firft  were 
wounded,  and  two  of  the  latter  killed ;  but  the  third, 
joining  policy  to  valour,  ran  away  ;  and  having  thus 
tired  the  Curiatii,  he  took  them  one  after  another  and 
killed  them  all  three. 

CURING,  a  term  ufed  for  the  preferving  fifh,  flefh, 
and  other  animal  fubftances,  by  means  of  certain  ad- 
ditions of  things,  to  prevent  putrefaftion.  One  great 
method  of  doing  this,  is  by  fmoking  the  bodies  with 
the  fmoke  of  .wood,  or  rubbing  them  with  fait,  nitre, 
&c. 

CURIO,  the  chief  and  prieft  of  a  curia. — Romulus, 
upon  dividing  the  people  into  curiae,  gave  each  divifion 
a  chief,  who  was  to  he  prielt  of  that  curia,  under  the 
t;tie  of  curio  and  Jlamen  curialis.  His  buiinefs  was  to 
provide  and  officiate  at  the  faerifices  of  the  curia, 
which  were  called  curionia;  the  curia  furnifhing  him 
with  a  fum  of  money  on  that  confideration,  which  pen- 
iion  or  appointment  was  called  curionium.  Each  divi- 
fion had  the  eleftion  of  its  curia  ;  but  all  thefe  parti- 
cular curios  were  under  the  direftion  of  a  fuperior  or 
general,  called  curio  maximus ;  who  was  the  head  of  the 
body,  and  elefted  by  all  the  curios  affembled  in  the 
comitia  curialis. 

All  thefe  inftitutions  were  introduced  by  Romulus, 
and  confirmed  by  Numa,  as  Halicarnaffcus  relates  it. 

CURIOSUS,  an  officer  of  the  Roman  empire  du- 
ring the  middle  age,  appointed  to  take  care  that  no 
frauds  and  irregularities/Were  committed-;  particularly 
no  abufes  in  what  related  to  the  pofts,  the  roads,  &c. 
and  to  give  intelligence  to  tke  court  of  what  paffcd  in 
the  provinces^  This  made  the  curioH  people  of  im- 
portance, and  put  them  in  a  condition  of  doing  more 
harm  than,  they  prevented  ;.  on  which  account,  Hono- 
rius  cafliiered  them,  at  leafl  in  fome  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, anno  41.5. 

The  curiofi  came  pretty  near  to  what  we  call  con-- 
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trolkrs.    They  had  their  name  from  cura^  "  care  Curlew 
quod  curis  agendis  Iff  ewaionibut  curfus  publici  in/piciendis  it 
operam  darent.  Current. 

CURLEW,  in  ornithology.    See  Scolopax.  ' 

CURMI.  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  fort  of 
malt  liquor  or  ale.  It  was  made  of  barley,  and  was 
drunk  by  the  people  of  many  nations  inftead  of  wine, 
according  to  l)iofcordes's  account.  He  accufes  it  of 
caufing  pains  in  the  head,  generating  bad  juices,  and 
difordering  the  nervous  fyftem.  He  alfo  fays,  that 
in  the  weftern  part  of  Iberia,  and  in  Britain,  fuch  a 
fort  of  liquor  was  in  his  time  prepared  from  wheat  in- 
ftead of  barley.    See  Ale. 

CURNOCK,  a  meafure  of  corn  containing  four  bu- 
ftiels,  or  half  a  quarter. 

CURRANS,  tf  C  URRANTS,  the  fruit  of  a  fpecies  of 
groffularia.    See  Grossularia. 

The  white  and  red  fort  are  raoftly  ufed  ;  for  the 
black,  and  chiefly  the  leaves,  upon  firft  coming  out, 
are  in  ufe  to  flavour  Englifli  fpirits,  and  counterfeit 
French  brandy.  Currants  greatly  affuage  drought, 
cool  and  fortify  the  ilomach,  and  help  digeftion  ;  and 
the  jelly  of  black  currants  is  faid  to  be  very  efficacious 
in  curing  inflammations  of  the  throat. 

Currants  alfo  fignify  a  fmaller  kind  of  grapes, 
brought  principally  from  Zant  and  Cephaloaia.  They 
are  gathered  off  the  buflies,  and  laid  to  dry  in  the  fun, 
and  fo  put  up  in  large  butts.  They  are  opening  and 
pedloral ;  but  are  more  ufed  in  the  kitchen  than  in 
medicine. 

CURRENT,  or  Courant,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs 
the  prefent  time.  Thus  the  year  1790  is  the  current 
year,  the  20th  current  is  the  20th  day  of  the  month 
now  running. — With  regard  to  commerce,  the  price 
current  of  any  merchandife  is  the  known  and  ordinary 
price  accuftomed  to  be  given  for  it.  The  term  is  alfo 
ufed  for  any  thing  that  has  courfe  or  is  received  in 
commerce  ;  in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  current  coin,  &c. 

Current,  in  navigation,  a  certain  progreffive  move!- 
ment  of  the  water  of  the  fea,  by  which  all  bodies 
floating  therein  arc  compelled  to  alter  their  courfe  or 
velocity,  or  both,  and  fubmit  to  the  laws  impofed  oa 
them  by  the  current. 

In  the  fea,  currents  are  either  natural  and  general^ 
as  arifing  from  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  about 
its  axis  J  or  accidental  and  particular,  caufed  by  the 
waters  being  driven  againft  promontories,  or  int» 
gulphs  and  ftrarts,  where,  wanting  room  to  fpread, 
they  are  driven  back,  and  thus  difturb  the  ordinary 
flux  of  the  fea.  Currents  are  various,  and  directed 
towards  different  parts  of  the  ocean,  of  which  fome 
are  con  ft  ant,  others  periodical.  The  raoft  extraoi-di- 
nary  current  of  the  fea,  is-  that  by  which  part  of  the 
Atlantic  or  African  Ocean  moves  about  Guinea  fronx 
Cape  Verd  towards  the  currature  or  bay  of  Africa^ 
which  they  call  Fernando  Poo;  viz.  from  weft  to  eafl, 
contrary  to  the  general  motion.  And  fuch  is  the  force 
of  the  current,  that  when  fliips  approach  too  near  the 
fliore,  it  carries  them  violently  towards  that  bay,  and 
deceives  the  mariners  ifi  their  reckoning.  Tliere  is  a: 
great  variety  of  fliifting  currents  which  do  not  lalV, 
but  retura  at  certain  periods ;  and  thefe  do,  moft  of 
them,,  depend  upon  and  follow  the  anniverfary  winds 
or  monfoons,  which  by  blowing  in  one  place  may  caufe 
a  current  ia  another.    Vai-enius.  informs  us,  that  at 
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Java,  m  the  ftraits  of  Sunda,  wlicn  tlie  monfoons 
blow  from  tlie  weft,  viz.  in  the  month  of  May,  the 
currents  fet  to  the  eaftward,  contrary  to  the  general 
motion.  Between  the  ifland  of  Ceh-bes  and  Madura, 
when-che  weftern  mofifoons  fet  in,  viz.  in  December, 
January,  and  February,  or  when  the  winds  blow  from 
the  north-weft,  or  between  the  north  and  weft,  the 
currents  fet  to  the  fouth  eaft,  or  between  the  fouth 
and  eaft.  At  Ceylon,  from  the  middle  of  March  to 
Odober,  the  currents  fet  to  the  fouthward,  and  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  year  to  the  northward  ;  becaufe 
at  this  time  the  fouthern  monfoons  blow,  and  at 
the  other  the  northern.  Between  Cochin-China  and 
Malacca,  when  the  weftern  monfoons  blow,  viz.  from 
April  to  Auguit,  the  currents  fet  eaftward  againft 
the  general  motion  ;  but  the  reft  of  the  year  they 
fet  weftward,  the  monfoon  confpiring  with  the  general 
motion.  They  run  fo  ilrongly  in  thefe  feas,  that  un- 
experienced failors  miftake  them  for  waves  that  beat 
upon  the  rocks,  known  ufually  by  the  name  of  breakers. 
bo  for  fame  months  after  the  15th  of  February,  the 
'  currents  fet  from  the  Maldives  towards  India  on  the  eaft, 
againft  the  general  motion  of  the  fea.  On  the  ftiore 
of  China  and  Cambodia,  in  the  months  of  October, 
November,  and  December,  the  currents  fet  to  the 
uorth-weft,  and  from  January  to  the  fouth-weft,  when 
they  run  with  fuch  rapidity  about  the  ftioals  of  Parcel, 
that  they  feem  fwifter  than  an  arrow.  At  Pulo  Con- 
dore,  upon  the  coaft  of 'Cambodia,  though  the  mon- 
foons are  ftiifting,  yet  the  currents  fet  ftrongly  to- 
wards the  eaft,  even  when  they  blow  to  a  contrary 
point.  Along  the  coafts  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  as 
far  as  the  Cape  Romania,  at  the  extreme  point  of 
Malacca,  the  current  runs  fouthward  in  November 
and  December.  When  the  monfoons  blow  from  China 
to  Malacca,  the  fea  runs  fvviftly  from  Pulo  Cambi  to 
Pulo  Condore  on  the  coaft  of  Cambodia.  In  the  Bay 
of  Sans  Bras,  not  far  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
there  is  a  current  particularly  remarkable,  where  the 
fea  runs  from  eaft  to  weft  to  th€  landward  ;  and  this 
more  vehemently  as  it  is  oppofed  by  wihds  from  a 
Contrary  direftion.  The  caufe  is  undoubtedly  owing 
to  fome  adjacent  ftiore  which  is  higher  than  this.  In 
the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  the  currents  almoft  conftantly 
4rive  to  the  eaftward,  and  carry  ftjips  into  the  Medi- 
terranean :  they  are  alfo  fouiwl  to  drive  the  fam.e  way 
into  St  George's  channel. 

The  fetting  or  progreflive  motion  of  the  current 
may  be  either  qitite  down  to  the  bottom,  or  to  a-  cer- 
tain determinate  depth.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  di- 
reftion  and  velocity  of  currents  is  a  very  material  ar- 
ticle in  navigation,  it  is  highly  neceflary  to  difcover 
both,  in  order  to  afeertain  the  ftiip's  fttuation  and 
courfe  with  as  much  accuracy  as.  pollible.  The  mefl; 
fuccefsful  method  which  has  been  hitherto  praftifed 
by  mariners  for  this  purpofe  is-  as  foUows.^  A  com- 
mon iron  pot,  which  may  contain  four  or  five  gallons, 
is  fufpended  by  a  fmall  rope  fallened  to  its  ears  or 
handles,  fo  as  to  hang  direeUy  upright,  as  when  pla- 
ced upon  the  fire.  This  rope,  whieh  may  be  from 
70  to  100  fathoms  in  length,  being  prepared  for  the 
experiment,  is  coiled  in  the  boat,  which  is  hoifted  out 
of  the  ftiip-  at  a  proper  opportunity,  when  there  is 
little  or  np  wind  to  ruffle  the  furface  of  the  fea.  The 
pot  Ixing  then,  thrown  overbeard  into  the  water,  and 
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immediately  fmktng,  the  line  is  flackened  till  about  70  Current 
or  80  fathoms  of  the  line  run  out ;  after  which  the 
line  is  faftened  to  the  boat's  ftorn,  by  which  (he  is  ac- 
cordingly reftrained,  and  rides  as  at  an  anchor.  The 
velocity  of  the  current  is  then  eafily  tried  by  the  log 
and  half-minute  glafs,  the  ufual  method  of  difcovering 
the  rate  of  a  fliip's  failing  at  fea.  The  courfe  of  the 
ftream  is  next  obtained  by  the  compafs  provided  for 
this  operation.  Having  thus  found  the  fetting  and- 
drift  of  the  current,  it  next  remains  to  apply  this  ex- 
periment to  the  purpofes  of  Navigation  ;  for  which- 
fee  that  article. 

Under-CvRRENTS  are  diftinft  from  the  upper  or  ap- 
parent, and  in  different  places  fet  or  drive  a  con- 
trary way.  Dr  Smith  makes  it  highly  probable,  that 
in  the  Downs,  in  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  &c, 
there  is  an  under-current,  whereby  as  much  water  is 
carried  out  as  is  brought  in  by  the  upper-currents. 
This  he  argues  from  the  offing"  between  the  north  and 
fouth  Foreland,  where  it  run«  tide  and  half-tide,  i.e. 
it  is  either  ebb  or  fl.ood  in  that  part  of  the  Downs  three 
hours  before  it  is  fo  oft'  at  fea  ^  a  certain  fign,  that^ 
though  the  tide  of  flood  runs  aloft,  yet  the  tide  of 
ebb  runs,  under-foot,  /.  e.  clofe  by  the  ground  ;  and  fa 
at  the  tide  of  ebb  it  will  flow  under-foot.  This  he 
confirms  by  an  experiment  in  the  Baltic  Sound,  Gom» 
munrcated  to  him  by  an  able  feaman  prcfent  at  the 
making  it.  Being  there  then  with  one  of  the  king's- 
frigates,  they  went  with  their  pinnace  into  the  mid- 
ftream,  and  were  carried  violently  by  the  current. 
Soon  after  that,  they  funk  abalketwith  a  large  cannon 
bullet  to  a  certain  depth  of  water,  which  gave  check 
to  the  boat's  motion  ;  and  finking  it  ftill  lower  and 
lower,,  the  boat  was  diiven  a-head  to  the  windward' 
againft  the  upper  current,  the  current  aloft  not  being 
above  four  er  fi.ve  fathom  deep.  He  added,  that  the 
lower  the  ballcet  was  let  down,  the  ftronger  the  under 
current  was  found. 

From  this  principle,  it  is  eafy  to  account  for  that 
continual  in-draught  of  water  out  of  the  Atlantic  into 
the  Mediterranean  through  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,,^ 
a  paflage  about  20  miles  broad;  yet  without  any  fen- 
Cble  rifiHg  of  the  water  along  the  coafts  of  Barbary,  Sec 
or  any  overflowing  of  the  lands,  which  there  lie  very- 
low. — Dr  Halley,  however,  folves  the  currents  fetting 
in  at  the  ftraits  without  overflowing  the  banks  by 
the  great  evaporation,  without  fuppofing  any  under- 
current. 

CURRICULUS,  in  our  ancient  writer*,  denote* 
the  year  or  courfe  of  a  year,  jditum  eji  hoc  annonm 
LXominica  incarnakonis  quater  quir.qiiag.mis  ^  qitinquies^ 
quints  luflrisy  ^  tribus- curriculus ;  i.  e.  In  the  year  1028 
for  four  times  fifty  makes  two  huivdred,  and  fiv-e  times- 
two  hundred  makes  one  thoufand ;  fiv€  luftres  ara 
twenty-fi.ve  years,  and  three  curriculi  are  three  years. 

CURRIERS,  thofe  who  drefs  and  colour  leather 
after  it  conies  from  the  tan-yaid.    See  Tanking. 

CURRODREPAN.US.  (;formed  ©f  currusy  "  cha- 
riot," and  JfJT:<vcv,  fcythe"  or  "  fickle"),  in  anti- 
quity, a  kind  of  chariot  armed  with  fcythes.  Tha 
driver  of  thefe  ehariots  was  obliged  to  ride  on  one  of 
the  horfes,  as  there  was  no  other  feat  for  him ;  the 
ufual  place  for  him  being  all  armed  with  knives,,  as 
was  likewife  the  hinder  part  of  the  chariot.  There 
were  no  fcythes  pointing  down  to  the  earth  eithcc 
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Currying,  from  the  beam  or  axle-tree  ;  but  thefe  were  fixed  at 
^Curftng.  ^jjg  hezd  of  the  axle-tree  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be 
moveable  by  means  of  a  rope,  and  thereby  could  be 
raifed  or  let  down,  and  drawn  forward  or  let  fall  back- 
ward, by  relaxing  the  rope. 

CURRYING,  the  method  of  preparing  leather  with 
oil,  tallow,  &e. 

The  chief  bufmefs  is  to  foften  and  fupple  cow  and 
calve-fkins,  which  make  the  upper-leathers  and  quar- 
ters of  fhoes,  covering  of  faddles,  coaches,  and  other 
things  which  mull  keep  out  water,  i.  Thefe  (kins, 
after  coming  from  the  tanner's  yard,  having  many 
fleftiy  fibres  on  them,  the  currier  foaks  them  fome 
time  in  common  water.  2.  He  takes  them  out  and 
ftretches  them  on  a  very  even  wooden  horfe  ;  then 
with  a  paring-knife  he  fcrapes  oS  all  the  fuperfluous 
flefh,  and  puts  them  in  to  foak  again.  3.  He  puts 
them  wet  on  a  hurdle,  and  tramples  them  with  his 
heels  tvJl  they  begin  to  grow  foft  and  pliant.  4.  He 
foaks  thereon  train-oil,  which  by  its  unftuous  quality 
is  the  beft  liquor  for  this  purpofe.  5.  He  fpreads  them 
on  large  tables,  and  fattens  tlxem  at  the  ends.  There, 
■with  the  help  of  an  inftrument  called  a  pummel,  which 
is  a  thick  piece  of  wood,  the  under- fide  of  which  is 
full  of  furrows  crofiing  each  other,  he  folds,  fquares, 
and  moves  them  forwards  and  backwards  feveral  times, 
imdef  the  teeth  of  this  inftrument,  which  breaks  their 
too  great  ftiffnefs.  This  is  what  is  properly  called 
currying.  The  order  and  number  of  thefe  operations 
is  varied  by  different  curriers,  but  the  material  part  is 
always  the  fame.  6.  After  the  flfins  are  curried,  there 
may  be  occafion  to  colour  them.  The  colours  are 
black,  white,  red,  yellow,  green,  &c.  the  other  co- 
lours are  given  by  the  Hcinners,  who  differ  from  cur- 
riers in  this,  that  they  apply  their  colours  on  the  flefh 
fide  ;  the  curriers  on  the  hair  fide.  In  order  to  whiten 
(Icins,  they  are  rubbed  with  lumps  of  chalk  or  white- 
lead,  and  afterwards  with  'pumice-ftone.  7.  When  a 
ficin  is  to  be  made  black,  after  having  oiled  and  dried  it, 
he  paflfes  over  it  a  puff  dipt  In  water  impregnated  with 
iron  ;  and  after  his  firft  wetting,  he  gives  it  another  in 
a  water  prepared  with  foot,  vinegar,  and  gum-arabic. 
Thefe  different  dyes  gradually  turn  the  flcin  black,  and 
the  operations  are  repeated  till  it  be  of  a  (hining  black. 
The  grain  and  wrinkles,  which  contribute  to  the  fup- 
plenefs  of  calves  and  cows  leather,  are  made  by  the 
reiterated  folds  given  to  the  fl<in  in  every  direction, 
and  by  the  care  taken  to  fcrape  off  all  hard  parts  on 
the  colour  fid*. 

CURSING  AND  Swearing,  an  offence  againft 
God  and  religion,  and  a  fin  of  all  others  the  mott  extra- 
vagant and  unaccountable,  as  having  no  benefit  or  ad- 
vantage attending  it.  By  the  laft  ftatute  againft  this 
crime,  19  Geo.  II.  wliich  repeals  all  former  ones,  every 
labourer,  failor,  or  foldier,  profanely  cuvfing  or  fwear- 
ing,  fhaU  forfeit  i  s. ;  every  other  perfon  under  the 
rank  of  a  gentleman,  2  s. ;  and  every  gentleman  or 
perfon  of  fuperior  rank,  5  s.  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh; 
and,  on  a  fecond  conviftion,  double  ;  and,  for  every 
fubfequent  offence,  treble  the  fum  firfl  forfeited,  with 
all  charges  of  convitlion  :  and,  in  default  of  payment, 
fhall  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  corretlion  for  10  days. 
Any  julHce  of  the  peace  may  convift  upon  liis  own 
hfaiing,  or  the  teftimony  of  one  witnefs;  anS  any 
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conftable  or  peace  officer,  upon  his  own  hearing,  may  Curfit»r 
fecure  any  offender  and  carry  him  before  a  jufticc,  " 
and  there  convidl  him.  If  the  juftice  omits  his  duty, 
he  forfeits  5I.  and  the  conflable  40  s.  And  the  aft  is 
to  be  read  in  all  parifh  churches  and  public  chapels  the 
Sunday  after  every  quart-er-day,  on  pain  of  5I.  to  be 
levied  by  warrant  from  any  juflice.  Befides  this  pu- 
nifliment  for  taking  God's  name  in  vain  in  common 
difcourfe,  it  is  enafted>  by  flat.  3.  Jac.  I.  c.  21.  that  if 
in  any  ftage-play,  interlude,  or  Ihow,  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  or  any  of  the  perfons  therein,  be  jeft- 
ingly  or  profanely  ufed,  the  ofiender  fhall  forfeit  I©1. ; 
one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  theiinformer. 

CURSITOR,  a  clerk  belonging  to  the  court  of 
chancery,  whofe  bufinef  s  it  is  to  make  out  original  writs. 
In  the  ftatute  1 8  Edw.  III.  they  are  called  clerh  of 
courfe,  and  are  24  in  number,  making  a  corporation 
of  themfelves.  To  each  of  them  is  allowed  a  divifion 
of  certain  counties,  into  which  they  iffue  out  the  origi- 
nal writs  required  by  the  fubjeft. 

CURTATE  Dis^TANCE,  in  aftronomy,  the  diftance 
of  a  planet  from  the  fun  to  that  point,  where  a  per- 
pendicular let  fall  from  the  planet  meets  with  the 
echptic. 

CURTATION,  in  aflronomy,  is  the 'interval  bc^ 
tween  a  planet^s  diftance  from  the  fun  and  the  cur- 
tate diftance. 

CURTEYN,  CuRTANA,  was  the  name  of  Edward 
the  ConfefTor's  fword,  which  is  the  firft  fword  carried 
before  the  kings  of  England  at  their  coronation ; 
and  it  is  faid  the  point  of  it  is  broken  as  an  emblem  of 
mercy. 

CURTIN,  Curtain,  or  Court'm,  in  fortification, 
is  that  part  of  the  rampart  of  a  place  which  is  betwixt 
the  flanks  of  two  baftions,  bordered  with  a  parapet 
five  feet  high,  behind  which  the  foldiers  ftand  to  fire 
upon  the  covered  way  and  into  the  moat. 

CURTIUS  (Marcus),  a  Roman  youth,  who  de- 
voted himfelf  to  the  gods  manes  for  the  fafety  of  his 
country,  about  360  years  before  the  Auguftan  age.  A 
wide  gap  had  fuddenly  opened  in  the  forum,  and  the 
oracle  had  faid  that  it  never  would  clofe  before  Rome 
threw  into  it  whatever  it  had  moft  precious.  Curtius 
immediately  perceived  that  no  lefs  than  an  human  fa- 
crllice  was  required.  He  armed  himfelf,  mounted  his 
horfe,  and  folemnly  threw  himfe-lf  into  the  gulf,  which 
inftantly  clofed  over  his  head. 

CuRTius  (Q^intus),  a  Latin  hiftorian  who  wrote 
the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  10  books,  of  which 
the  two  firft  are  not  indeed  extant,  but  are  fo  well 
fupplied  by  Freinfliemius,  that  the  lofs  is  fcarcely  re- 
gretted. Where  this  writer  was  born,  or  even  when 
he  lived,  arc  points  no  one  pretends  to  know.  By  his 
ftyle  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  in  or  near  tha  Au- 
guftan age  ;  while  fome  are  not  wanting,  who  ima- 
gine the  work  to  have  been  compofed  in  Italy  about 
300  years  ago,  and  the  name  of  ^intus  Curtius  to  be 
fictitioudy  added  to  it.  Cardinal  du  Perron  was  fo  great 
an  admirer  of  this  work.  as. to  declare  one  page  of  it 
to  be  worth  30  of  Tacitus ;  yet  M.  le  Clerc,  at  the 
end  of  his  Art  of  Criticiim,  has  charged  the  writer 
with  great  ignorance  and  many  contradiAions.  He 
has  neverthelefs  many  qualities  as  a  writer,  which  will 
always  make  him  admired  and  applauded. 

CUR. 
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CURVATURE  of  a  Line,  h  the  peculiar  man- 
II       ncr  of  its  bending  or  flexure,  by  which  it  becomes  a 
fycij  and  fuch  peculiar  properties. 
"^^r^     CURVE,  in  geometry,  a  line  which  running  on 
continually  in  all'direaions,  may  be  cut  by  one  right 
line  in  more  points  than  one.    See  Conic  Sections 
and  Fi-ucTioNS.  ^  ^ 

CURVET,  or  CoRVET,  in  the  manege,  an  air  m 
which  thfc  horfe's  legs  are  raifed  higher  than  in  the 
demi  volt ;  being  a  kind  of  leap  up,  and  a  little  for- 
wards, wherein  the  hoi  fe  raifes  both  his  fore- legs  at 
once,  equally  advanced,  (when  he,  is  going  ftraight 
forward,  and  not  in  a  circle),  and  as  his  fore-leg3  are 
falling,  he  immediately  raifes  his  hind-legs,  equally  ad- 
vanced, and  not  one  before  the  other :  fo  that  all  his 
four  legs  are  in  the  air  at  once  ;  and  as  he  fets  them 
down,  he  marks  but  twice  with  them. 

CURVILINEAR,  or  Curvilineal,  is  faid  of  fi- 
gures bounded  by  curves  or  crooked  lines. 

CURVIROSTRA,  in  ornithology.    See  LoxiA. 
CURULE  CHAIR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  chair  a- 
dorned  with  ivery,  wherein  the  great  magiftrates  of 
Rome  had  a  right  to  fit  and  be  carried. 

The  curule  magiftrates  were  the  aediles,  the  prae- 
tors, cenfors,  and  confuls.  This  chair  was  fitted  in  a 
kind  of  chariot,  whence  it  had  its  name.  The  fena- 
tors  who  had  borne  the  offices  of  aediles,  prastors,  &c. 
were  carried  to  the  fenate-houfe  in  this  chair,  as  were 
alfo  thofe  who  triumphed,  and  fuch  as  went  to  admi- 
nifter  juftice,  &c.    See  JEdile,  &c. 

CURZOLA,  an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  lying 
on  the  coaft  of  Dalmatia.  It  is  about  20  miles  long, 
and  has  a  fmall  town  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bifhop's 
fee.  It  belongs  to  the  Venetians.  E.  Long.  17.  15. 
N.  Lat.  43.  6. 

CUBA  (Nicholas  de),  a  learned  cardinal,  born  of 
mean  parentage,  and  named  from  Cufa,  the  place  of 
his  birth.  He  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1448  ;  and  be- 
ing appointed  governor  of  Rome  by  Pope  Pius  II.  du- 
ring his  abferice  at  Mantua,  he  was  the  chief  concer- 
ter  and  manager  of  the  war  againft  the  Turks.  He 
founded  a  church,  and  a  noble  library  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  at  Cufa;  and  left  many  excellent  works 
bthind  him,  which  were  collcfted  and  publifhed  in  three 
volumes  at  Bafil  in  1565.  In  thefe  he  has  made  no 
feruple  to  deteft  the  lying  traditions  and  fophiftries  of 
the  Roman  church. 

CUSCO,  a  large  and  handfome  town  of  South  A- 
merica  in  Peru,  formerly  the  refidence  of  ilie  Incas. 
It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  is  built  in  a 
fquare  form,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  the  beft 
market  in  all  America.  Four  large  ftreets  terminate  in 
this  fquare,  which  are  all  as  ftraight  as  a  line,  and  re- 
gard the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  The  Spaniards 
tell  us  wonderful  things  of  the  richncfs  of  the  Inca's 
palace,  and  of  the  temple  of  the  fun  ;  but  more  fober 
travellers,  judging  from  wJiat  remains,  thiiik  moft  of 
them  to  be  fabulous.  At  prefent  it  contains  eight  large 
parifties,  and  five  religious  houfe^•,  the  beft  of  which 
belongs  to  the  Jcfuits  ;  and  the  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants may  be  about  50,000,  of  which  three-fourths  are 
the  original  natives,  Americans.  From  this  town  there 
is  a  very  long  road,  which  runs  along  the  Cordeleim; 
and,  at  certain  diftances,  tliere  are  fm.all  houfes  for 
veiling- places,  fbme  parts  of  which  are  fu  aitificlally 
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wrought,  that  it  is  furprifing  how  a  people  who  had  Cofcuta, 
no  iron  tools  could  perform  fuch  workmanfhip.  There  ^ 
are  ftreams  of  water  run  through  the  town,  which  are  a 
great  convenience  in  fo  hot  a  country  where  it  never 
rains.  It  is  375  miles  caft  of  Lima.  W.  Long.  74.  37. 
S.  Lat.  13.  o. 

CUSCUTA,  DODDER  :  a  genus  of  the  digynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  thofe  of  Avhich 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quadrifid  ;  the  co- 
rolla monopetalous ;  the  capfule  bilocular.  There  ' 
are  two  fpecies  ;  one  of  which  is  a  native  of  Britain, 
viz.  *he  Europsea,  dodder,  hell-weed,  or  devil's  guts. 
This  is  a  very  fingular  plant,  almoft  deftitute  of  leaves, 
parafitlcal,  creeping,  fixing  itfelf  to  whatever  is  next 
to  it.  It  decays  at  the  root,  and  afterwards  is  nou- 
rllhed  by  the  plant  which  fupports  it.  Hops,  flax, 
and  nettles,  are  its  common  fupport  ;  but  principally 
the  common  nettle. '  Its  blofibms  are  white.  As  foon 
as  the  ihoots  have  twined  about  an  adjacent  plant,  they 
fend  out  from  their  inner  furface  a  number  of  little 
veficles  or  papillae,  which  attach  themfelves  to  the 
bark  or  rind  of  the  plant.  By  degrees  the  longitudi- 
nal veflcis  of  the  ftalk,  \Thich  appear  to  have  accom- 
panied the  veficles,  fhoot  from  their  extremities,  and 
make  their  way  into  the  fofter  plant,  by  dividing  the 
vefi"els  and  infinuating  themfelves  into  the  tendereft 
part  of  the  ftalk  ;  and  fo  intimately  are  they  united 
with  it,  that  it  is  eafier  to  break  than  to  difengage 
them  from  it.  The  whole  plant  is  bitter.  It  affords 
a  pale  reddifh  colour.  Cows,  fheep,  and  fwine,  eat 
it ;  horfes  refufe  it  ;  goats  are  not  fond  of  it. 

CUSH,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Ham,  and  father  of  Nim- 
rod  ;  the  other  fons  of  Ci\{h  were  Seba,  Havilah,  Sab- 
tah,  Raamah,  and  Sabtecha.  Gen.  x.  6—8.  Though 
we  know  of  no  other  perfon  of  fcripture  that  is  called 
by  this  name,  yet  there  are  feveral  countries  that  are 
called  by  it ;  whether  the  fame  man  may  have  dwelt 
in  them  all  at  different  times,  or  that  there  were  fome 
other  men  of  this  name,  we  are  ignorant. 

The  Vulgate,  Septuagint,  and  other  interpreters, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  generally  tranflate  Cufh, 
Ethiopia  :  but  there  are  many  pafTagcs  wherein  thi& 
tranflation  cannot  take  place. 

Cufh  is  the  name  of  the  countiy  watered  by  the 
Araxes.  They  who  in  tranffating  the  fituation  of 
Eden,  have  made  Cufh  Ethiopia,  gave  rife  to  that 
unvvan-antable  opinion  which  Jofephus  and  feveral  o- 
thers  have  entertained  of  the  river  Glhon's  being  the 
Nile.  In  this  place  (Gen.  ii.  13.)  the  LXX  tranfla- 
tion renders  the  word  CuPj  by  the  name  of  Ethiopia  ; 
and  in  this  miftake  is  not  only  here  followed  by  our 
Englifh  verfion,  but  in  the  fame  particular  in  feveral- 
other  places. 

Cuth  is  the  fame  as  Cufti.  The  Chaldees  generally 
put  the  tau  where  the  Hebrews  ufe  the  fchin :  they  fay 
cuth,  inftead  of  cuJJj.    See  Cuth. 

But  Ethiopia  is  frequently  in  the  Hebmv  called- 
Cujh  ;  and  Jofephus  fays,  that  they  called  themfelves 
by  thi,';  name,  and  that  the  fame  name  was  given  them 
by  all  Afia.  St  Jerom  tells  us,  that  the  Hebrews  call 
the  Ethiopians  by  the  fame  name,  and  the  Septuagint 
give  them  no  other.  Jeremiah  (xiii.  23.)  f&ys,  "Can- 
the  Cufhsean,  or  Ethiopian,  change  his  colour."  In 
Eztkiel  (xxix.  ic)  the  Lord  threatens  to  reduce 
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"  Egypt  to  a  dcfart,  from  the  tower  of  Syene  even 
unto  the  border  of  Cufb,  or  Ethiopia  and  in  Ifaiah, 
(xi.  I  r.)  he  fays,  *'  he  will  recover  the  remnant  of  his 
people,  which  ihall  be  left  from  AfTyria,  and  from 
Egypt,  and  Pathros,  and  from  Cufh."  All  thefe  marks 
agree  witli  Ethiopia  properly  fo  called,  which  lies  to 
the  fouth  of  Egypt. 

Bochart  has  fhown  very  clearly  that  there  was  a 
country  called  "  the  land  of  Ciz/h"  in  Arabia  Petraea, 
bordering  upon  Egypt  ;  that  this  country  extended 
itfelf  principally  upon  the  eaftern  (hore  of  the  Red- 
Sea,  and,  at  its  extremity,  to  the  point  of  this  fea,  in- 
clining towards  Egypt  and  Palelline. 

Thus  there  are  three  countries  of  the  name  of  Cufh, 
defcribed  in  fcripture,  and  all  confounded  by  interpre- 
ters under  the  general  name  of  Ethiopia. 

CUSHION,  in  engraving,  is  a  bag  of  leather  filled 
with  fand,  commonly  about  nine  inches  fquare,  and 
three  or  four  thick,  ufed  for  fupporting  the  plate  to  be 
engraved. 

Cushion,  in  gilding,  is  made  of  leather,  faftenedto 
a  fquare  board,  from  14  inches  fquare  to  10,  with  a 
handle.  The  vacuity  between  the  leather  and  board 
is  fluffed  with  fine  tow  or  wool,  fo  that  the  outer  fur- 
face  may  be  flat  and  even.  It  is  ufed  for  receiving  the 
leaves  of  gold  from  the  paper,  in  order  to  its  being 
cut  into  proper  fizes  and  figures. 

CUSI,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  the 
people  of  the  Phlhppine  iflands  to  a  very  fmall  and 
very  beautiful  fpecies  of  parrot. 

CUSP,  cufpisy  properly  denotes  the  point  of  a  fpear 
or  fword ;  but  is  ufed  in  aftronomy  to  exprefs  the 
poiiits  or  horns  of  the  moon,  or  any  other  luminary. 

Cusp,  in  aftrology,  is  ufed  for  the  firft  point  of  each 
of  the  1 2  houfes,  in  a  figure  or  fcheme  of  the  hea- 
vens.   See  House. 

CUSPIDATED,  in  botany,  arefuch  plants  whofe 
leaves  are  pointed  like  a  fpear. 

CUSPINIAN(John),  a  German,  was  bornatSwein- 
furt  in  1473  ;  and  died  at  Vienna  in  1529.  He  was 
firfl;  phyfician  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  and  em- 
ployed by  that  prince  in  feveral  delicate  negotiations. 
We  have  of  his  in  Latin,  I.  A  hiftory  of  the  Roman 
emperors  from  Julius  Caefar  to  the  death  of  Maximi- 
lian I.  Degory  Wheare,  in  his  Methndus  Legcndce 
H'tftoria,  calls  this  "  luculentum  fane  opus^  iff  onuiium  lec- 
tione  dlgnijjlmum.'"  2.  An  hiftory  of  Auftria  ;  being  a 
kind  of  continuation  of  the  preceding.  3.  An  hiftory 
of  the  origin  of  the  Turks,  and  of  their  cruelties  to- 
wards Chriftians.  Gerard  Voflius  calls  Ctifpinian 
magnum  fuo  rf~uo  hijlorix  lumen. 

CUSTOM,  a  very  comprehenfive  term,  denoting 
the  manners,  ceremonies,  and  faftiions,  of  a  people, 
which  having  turned  into  a  habit,  and  pafled  into  ufe, 
obtain  the  force  of  laws  ;  in  which  ienfe  it  implies 
fuch  ufages,  as,  though  voluntary  at  firft,  are  yet  by 
praftice  become  neceffary. 

Cuflom  is  hence,  both  by  lawyers  and  civilians,  de- 
fined lex  non  fcrlpta,  "  a  law  or  right  not  written," 
eftabliftied  by  long  ufage,  and  the  confent  of  our  an- 
ceftors  :  in  which  fenfe  it  ftands  oppofed  to  the  lex 
Jcrlpta,  or  "  the  written  law."  See  Law,  Part  II. 
n°  38—41. 

Custom  and  Habit,  in  the  human  economy.  The 
former  is  often  confounded  with  the  latter.    By  cu- 
96. 
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Jlom  we  mean  a  frequent  reiteration  of  the  fame  a6l ;  Ciiftom 
and  by  habit,  the  effeft  that  cuflom  has  on  the  mind  Habit, 
or  body.    This  curious  fubjeft  falls  to  be  confidered       "  '"^ 
firft  in  a  moral,  and  fecondly  in  a  phyfical,  light. 

I.  Influence  of  Cujlom  and  Habit  on  the  Mind,  Sec. 
Cuftom  hath  fuch  influence  upon  many  of  our  feel- 
ings, by  warping  and  varying  them,  that  its  opera- 
tions demand  the  attention  of  all  who  would  be  ac- 
quainted with  human  nature.    The  fubjeft,  however,  a ^/WV 
is  intricate.    Some  pleafures  are  fortified  by  cuftom   RLnants  l^f 
and  yet  cuftom  begets  familiarity,  and  confeqitently '^'"''-'/''*'* 
inditference  :  ' 

If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 

To  fport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  w  oi  k  : 

But  wlien  rhty  feldom  cnme  tbey  vvifh'  l.for  cnme. 

And  notiiii  g  plcafeth  but  rare  accidents.  Sh>tkef[>. 

In  many  inftances,  fatiety  and  difguft  arc  the  confe- 
quences  of  reiteration  :  again,  though  cuftom  blunts 
the  edge  of  diftrefs  and  of  pain  ;  yet  the  want  of  any 
thing  to  which  we  have  been  long  accuftomed  is  a  fort 
of  torture.  A  clue  to  guide  us  through  all  the  intri- 
cacies of  this  labyrinth,  would  be  an  acceptable  pre- 
lent. 

Whatever  be  the  caufe,  it  in  certain  that  we  are 
much  influenced  by  cuftom  :  it  hath  an  effect  upon 
our  pleafures,  upon  our  adlions,  and  even  upon  our 
thoughts  and  fentiments.  Habit  makes  no  figure  du- 
ring the  vivacity  of  youth  :  in  middle  age  it  gains 
ground  ;  and  in  old  age  governs  without  control.  In 
tliat  period  of  life,  generally  fpeaking,  we  eat  at  a 
certain  hour,  take  exercife  at  a  certain  hour,  go  to 
reft  at  a  certain  hour,  all  by  the  direction  of  habit  ; 
nay,  a  partictilar  feat,  table,  bed,  comes  to' be  effen- 
tial ;  and  a  habit  in  any  of  thefe  cannot  be  controlled 
without  utieafinefs. 

Any  flight  or  moderate  pleafure,  frequently  reite- 
rated for  a  long  time,  forms  a  peculiar  connedtion  be- 
tween us  and  the  thing  that  caufes  the  pleafure.  This 
connection,  termed  hahil,  has  the  efFeA  to  awaken  our 
defire  or  appetite  for  that  thing  when  it  returns  not 
as  ufual.  During  the  courfe  of  enjoyment,  tlie  plea- 
fure rifes  infenfibiy  higher  and  higher  till  a  habit  be 
eftabliftied;  at  whicli  time  the  pleafure  is  at  its  height. 
It  continues  not,  however,  ftationary  :  the  fame  cu-* 
ftomary  reiteration  which  carried  it  to  its  height, 
brings  it  down  again  by  infenfible  degrees,  even  low- 
er than  it  was  at  firft ;  but  of  that  circumftance  after- 
ward. What  at  prefent  we  have  in  view,  is  to  prove 
by  experiments,  that  thofe  things  which  at  lirft  are 
but  moderately  agreeable,  are  the  apteft  to  become 
habitual.  Spirituous  liquors,  at  firft  fcarce  agreceable, 
readily  produce  an  habitual  appetite  :  and  cuftom  pre- 
vails fo  far,  as  even  to  make  us  fond  of  things  origi- 
nally difagreeable,  fuch  as  coffee,  aflafcetida,  and  to* 
bacco. 

A  walk  upon  the  quarter-deck,  though  intolerably 
confined,  becomes  however  fo  agreeable  by  cuftom, 
that  a  failor  in  his  walk  on  fhore  confines  himfelf  com- 
monly within  the  fame  bounds.  The  author  knew  a 
man  who  had  rclinquifhed  the  fea  for  a  country -life  : 
in  the  corner  of  his  garden  he  reared  an  artificial 
mount  with  a  level  fummit,  refembling  moft  accurately 
a  quarter-deck,  not  only  in  fhape  but  in  fize ;  and 
here  he  generally  walked.  In  Minorca  governor 
Kane  made  an  excellent  road  the  whole  length  of  the 
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Cuftom  iHand  ;  and  yet  the  inhabitants  adhere  t6  the  old  road, 
Habit,  though  not  only  longer,  but  extremely  bad.  Play  or. 
gaming,  at  firlt  barely  amufing  by  the  occupHtion  it 
affords,  becomes  in  time  extremely  agreeable  ;  and  is 
frequently  profecuted  with  avidity,  as  if  it  were  the 
k  chief  bufinefs  of  life.  The  fame  obfervation  is  appli- 
cable to  the  pleafures  of  the  internal  fenfes,  thofe  of 
knowledge  and  virtue  in  particular :  children  have 
fcarce  any  feufe  of  thefe  pleafures  ;  and  men  very 
little  who  are  in  the  Hate  of  nature  without  culture  : 
our  tafle  for  virtue  and  knowledge  improves  flowly  j 
but  is  capable  of  growing  Itronger  than  any  other  ap* 
petite  in  human-  nature. 

To  introduce  an  aftive  habit,  frequency  of  a£ls  is 
not  fufficient  without  length  of  time  :  the  quickeftfuc- 
ceflion  of  afts  in  a  fliort  time  is  not  fufficient ;  nor  a 
flow  fucccilion  in  the  longeft  time.  The  effeft  mull 
be  produced  by  a  moderate  f?ft  a£lion,  and  a  long  fe- 
ries  of  eafy  touches,  removed  from  each  other  by  fhort 
intervals,  Nor  are  thefe  fuljicient  without  regularity 
ia  the  time,  place,  and  other  circur^ftances  of  the  ac- 
tion :  the  more  uniform  any  operation  is,  the  fooner 
it  becomes  habitual.  And  this  holds  equally  in  a  paf- 
five  habit ;  variety  in  any  remarkable  degree,  pre- 
vents the  elFeil  :  thus  any  particular  food  will  fcarce 
ever  become  habitual  where  the  manner  of  dreffing 
is  varied.  The  circumftances  then  requifite  to  aug- 
ment a  moderate  pleafure,  and  at  the  long-run  to 
form  a  habit,  are  weak  uniform  afts,  reiterated  du- 
ring a  long  courfe  of  time,  without  any  confiderable 
interruption  :  every  agreeable  caufe  that  operates  in 
this  manner  will  grow  habitual. 

AJfeSlon  and  anerfim,  as  diftinguiflied  from  paffion 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from  original  dif- 
pofition,  are  in  reality  habits  refpefting  particular  ob- 
jecls,  acquired  in  the  manner  above  fet  forth.  The 
plealiire  oi  fecial  intercourfe  with  any  perfon,  muft 
originally  be  faint,  and  frequently  reiterated,  in  order 
to  ellabhTa  the  habit  of  affeftion.  Affeftion  thus  ge- 
nerated, whether  it  be  friendfnipor  love,  feldom  fwells 
into  any  tumultuous  or  vigorous  paffion  ;  but  is  how- 
ever the  ftrongeft  cement  that  can  bind  together  two 
individuals  of  the  humiiLi  fpecies.  In  like  manner,  a 
/light  degree  of  difguft  often  reiterated  with  regula- 
VoL.  V.  Part  II. 
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rity,  grows  into  the  habit  of  averfion,  which  Com-  Ciifldm 
monly  fubfifts  for  life.  ^and  IrUbit* 

Objcds  of  tafte  that  are  delicious,  far  from  tending  "  ■r'"^ 
to  become  habitual,  are  apt  by  indulgence  to  produce 
fatlety  and  difguft  :  no  man  contrails  a  habit  of  fu^ 
gar,  honey,  or  fweet-meats,  as  he  doth  of  tobacco. 

Thefe  violent  delighrs  have  violent  ends, 

A  id  in  their  triuni(,hs  (lie.    The  fweetcft  honey 

Is  loathfomc  in  it-,  own  de.ictouf  efs, 

And  in  the  tafle  co  ioun^'s  the  appetite  ; 

'i'herefore  iove  mod'rately,  lojig  love  doth  f 3- ; 

Too  fwift  arrives     tardy  as  too  flo  A  i 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  aSl  %.  fe.  6. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpeft  to  all  objefta 
that  being  extremely  agreeable  raife  violent  paffions: 
fuch  paffions  are  incompatible  with  a  habit  of  any  fort ; 
and  in  particular  they  never  produce  affedlion  nor  a- 
verfion  :  a  man  who  at  firft  fight  falls  violently  in 
love,  has  a  ftrong  defire  of  enjoyment,  but  no  afteflion 
for  the  woman  (a)  :  a  man  who  is  fui-prifed  with  an 
uneXpedled  favour,  burns  for  an  opportunity  to  exert 
his  gratitude,  without  having  any  affedlion  for  his  be- 
n^^faftor:  neither  does  defire  of  vengeance  for  an  atro- 
cious injury  involve  averfiwn. 

It  is  perhaps  not  eafy  to  fay  why  moderate  plea- 
fures gather  ftrength  by  cuftom  :  but  two  caufes  con- 
cur to  prevent  that  effeft  in  the  more  intenfe  plea- 
fures. Thefe,  by  an  original  law  in  our  nature,  in- 
ci  eafe  quickly  to  their  full  growth,  and  decay  with  no 
Icfs  precipitation  ;  and  cuilom  is  too  flow  in  its  ope- 
ration to  overcome  that  law.  The  other  caufe  is  not 
lefs  powerful:  exquifite  pleafure  is  extremely  fatiguing; 
oGcafioning,  as  a  naturahll  would  fay,  great  expence 
of  animal  fpirits  ;  and  of  fuch  the  mind  cannot  bear  fo 
frequent  gratification,  as  to  fuperinduce  a  habit :  if 
the  thing  that  raifes  the  pleafure  return  before  the  mind 
have  recovered  Its  tone  and  relifli,  difguft  enfues  infttad 
of  pleafure. 

A  habit  never  fails  to  admonifh  us  of  the  wonted 
time  of  gratification,  by  raifing  a  pain,  for  want  of  the 
objedl,  and  a  defire  to  have  It.  The  pain  of  want  is 
always  firil  felt:  the  defire  naturally  follows;  and 
upon  prefenting  the  objeft,  both  vanllh  inftantaneoully. 
Thus  a  man  accuilomed  to  tobacco,  feels,  at  the  end 
4 1  of 


(a)  Violent  love,  without  affefllon,  is  finely  exemplified  in  the  following  ftory.  When  Conftantlnople  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  Irene,  a  young  Greek  of  an  illullrlous  family,  fell  mto  the  hands  of  Mahomet  II.  who  was 
at  that  time  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  glory.  His  favage  heart  being  fubdued  by  her  charms,  he  fhut  himfelf 
up  with  her,  denying  accefs  even  to  his  minifters.  Love  obtained  fuch  afcendant  as  to  make  him  frequently 
abandon  the  army,  and  fly  to  his  Irene.  War  relaxed,  for  vidory  was  no  longer  the  monarch's  favourite  paf- 
fien.  ^The  foldlers,  accuftomed  to  booty,  began  to  murmur,  and  the  Infeftion  fpread  even  among  the  command- 
ers. The  Bafiia  Muftapha,  confulting  the  fidelity  he  owed  his  mafter,  was  the  firft  who  durft  Acquaint  him  of 
the  difcourfes  held  publicly  to  the  prejudice  of  his  glory.  The  fultan,  after  a  gloomy  filcnce,  formed  his  refo- 
lution.  J-Ie  ordered  Muftapha  to  aftemble  the  troops  next  morning  ;  and  then  with  precipitation  retired  to 
Irene's  apartment.  Ntver  before  did  that  princefs  appear  fo  charming  ;,  never  before  did  the  prince  beftowfo 
many  V  rm  carelTes.  To  give  a  new  luftre  .to  her  beauty,  he  exhorted  her  women  next  morning  to  beftow  their 
utroo  1  art  and  care  on  her  drefs.  He  took  her  by  the  hand,  led  her  into  the  middle  of  the  army,  and  pulling 
off  her  v?.Il,  demaiided  of  the  bafiias  with  a  fierce  look,  whether  they  had  ever  beheld  fuch  a  beauty  ?  After  an 
awful  paufe,  Mahomet  with  one  hand  laying  hold  of  the  young  Greek  by  her  beautiful  locks,  and  with  the  o- 
iher  piilling  out  his  fcimltar,  fevered  the  head  from  the  body  at  one  ftroke.  Then  tmning  to  his  grandees, 
with  eyes  wild  and  furious,  "  This  fword  {fays  he),  when  it  is  my  will,  knows  to  cut  the  bands  of  love." 
However  ftrange  it  may  appear,  we  learn  from  experience,  that  defire  of  enj(jyment  may  confift  with  the  moft; 
trutal  averfion,  dlrefted  both  to  the  fame  woman.  Of  this  we  have  a  noted  example  in  the  firft  book  of  Sully^S 
Irkmoirs ;  to  which  we  choofe  to  refer  the  reader,  for  it  is  too  grofs  to  be  tranfcribed* 
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CuUom 
and  Habit. 


of  the  ufual  interval,  a  confufcJ  pain  of  want  ;  which 
at  firft  points  at  nothing  in  particular,  though  it  foon 
fettles  upon  its  accuftomed  objcA:  and  the  fame  may- 
be obferved  in  perfons  addicted  to  drinking,  who  are 
often  in  an  uneafy  reftlefs  ftate  before  they  think  of 
the  bottle.  In  pleafures  inddlged  regularly,  and  at 
equal  Intervals,  the  appetite,  remarkably  obfequious  to 
cuftom,  returns  regularly  with  the  ufual  time  of  gra- 
tification ;  not  fooner,  even  though  the  objeft  be 
prefented.  This  pain  of  want  arifing  from  habit,  feems 
direftly  oppofite  to  that  of  fatiety  ;  and  it  mufb  ap- 
pear lingular,  that  frequency  of  gratification  Ihould 
produce  effefls  fo  oppofite,  as  are  the  pains  of  excefs 
and  of  want. 

The  appetites  that  refpe£l  the  prefervation  and  pro- 
pagation of  our  fpecies,  are  attended  with  a  pain  of 
want  fimilar  to  that  occafioned  by  habit :  hunger  and 
thirft  are  uneafy  fenfations  of  want,  which  always  pre- 
cede the,  defire  of  eating  or  drinking;  and  a  pain  for 
want  of  carnal  enjoyment,  precedes  the  defire  of  an 
objeft.  The  pain  being  thus  felt  independent  of  an 
objeft,  cannot  be  cured  but  by  gratification.  Very- 
different  is  an  ordinary  pafiion,  in  which  defire  pre- 
cedes the  pain  of  want  ;  fu'  Ji  a  paflion  cannot  exift 
but  while  the  objeft  is  in  view;  and  therefore,  by  re- 
moving the  objeft  out  of  thought,  it  vanifheth  with  its 
defire  and  pain  of  want. 

The  natural  appetites  above  mentioned,  differ  from 
habit  in  the  following  particular:  they  have  an  unde- 
termined direction  toward  all  obje<Sls  of  gratification 
in  general ;  whereas  an  habitual  appetite  is  directed 
to  a  particular  objeft  :  the  attachment  we  have  by  ha- 
bit to  a  particular  woman,  differs  widely  from  the  na- 
tural paflion  which  comprehends  the  whole  fex  ;  and 
the  habitual  relifii  for  a  particular  difh,  is  far  from  be- 
ing the  fame  with  a  vague  appetite  for  food.  That 
difference  notwithftanding,  it  is  ftill  remarkable,  that 
nature  hath  enforced  the  gratification  of  certain  natu- 
ral appetites  effential  to  the  fpecies,  by  a  pain  of  the 
fame  fort  with  that  w':ich  habit  produceth. 

The  pain  of  habit  is  lefs  under  our  power  than  any- 
other  pain  that  arifes  from  want  of  gratification :  hun- 
ger and  thirft  are  more  eafily  endured,  efpecially  at 
firft,  than  an  unufua)  intermiffion  of  any  habitual  plea- 
fure  :  perfons  are  often  heard  declaring,  they  would 
forego  Deep  or  food,  rather  than  tobacco.  We  muff 
not  however  conclude,  that  the  gratification  of  an  ha- 
bitual appetite  affords  the  fame  delight  with  the  gra- 
tification of  one  that  is  natural :  far  from  it  ;  the  pain 
©f  want  only  is  greater. 

The  flow  and  reiterated  afts  that  produce  a  habit, 
ftrengthen  the  mind  to  enjoy  the  habitual  pleafure  in 
greater  quantity  and  more  frequency  than  originally; 
and  by  that  means  a  habit  of  intemperate  gratification 
is  often  formed:  after  unbounded  afts  of  intemperance, 
the  habitual  rehfii  is  foon  rellored,  and  the  pain  for 
■want  of  enjoyment  returns  with  frefii  vigour. 

The  caufes  of  the  prefent  emotions  hitherto  in  view, 
are  either  an  individual,  fuch  as  a  companion,  a  cer- 
tain dwelling-place,  a  certain  amufement ;  or  a  parti- 
cular fpecies,  fuch  as  coffee,  mutton,  or  any  other 
food.  But  habit  is  not  confined  to  fuch.  A  conftant 
ferain  of  trifling  diverfions  may  form  fuch  a  habit  in 
the  mind,  that  it  cannot  be  eafy  a  moment  without 
amufement :  a  variety  in  the  objects  prevents  a  habit 


as  to  any  one  in  particular;  but  as  the  train  is  uniform  Cuftopi 
with  refpeft  to  amufement,  the  habit  is  formed  accor-  and  Hahit^ 
dingly  r  and  that  fort  of  habit  may  be  denominated  a  *~™" 
generic  hab'itt  in  oppofition  to  the  former,  which  is  a 
fpecific  habit.  A  habit  of  a  town-life,  of  counti^-fports, 
of  folitude,  of  reading,  or  of  bufinefs,  where  fufficient- 
ly  varied,  are  infliances  of  generic  habits.  Every  fpe- 
cific habit  hath  a  mixture  of  the  generic  ;  for  the  ha- 
bit of  any  one  fort  of  food  makes  the  tafle  agreeable, 
and  we  are  fond  of  that  tafte  wherever  found.  Thus 
a  man  deprived  of  an  habitual  object,  takes  up  with 
what  moll  refemblos  it  ;  deprived  of  tobacco,  any 
bitter  herb  will  do  rather  than  want :  a  habit  of 
punch  makes  wine  a  good  refource  :  accufl^omed  to 
the  fweet  fociety  and  comforts  of  matrimony,  the  man 
unhappily  deprived  of  his  beloved  objeft,  inclines  the 
fooner  to  a  fecond.*  In  general,  wlien  we  are  deprived 
of  a  habitual  objecl,  we  are  fond  of  its  qualities  in  any 
other  objeft. 

The  reafons  are  afligned  above,  why  the  caufes  of 
intenfe  pleafure  become  not  readily  habitual:  but  jjow 
we  difcover,  that  thefe  reafons  conclude  only  againil 
fpecific  habits.  In  the  cafe  of  a  weak  pleafure,  a  ha- 
bit is  formed  by  frequency  and  uniformity  of  reitera- 
tion, which,  in  the  cafe  of  an  inte^nfe  pleafure,  pro- 
duceth fatiety  and  difguft.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that 
fatiety  and  difguft  have  no  effect,  except  as  to  that 
thing  fingly  which  occafions  them:  a  furfeit  of  honey 
produceth  not  a  loathing  of  fugar  ;  and  intemperance 
with  one  woman  produceth  no  difreliih  of  bhe  fame 
pleafure  with  others.  Hence  it  is  eafy  to  account  for 
a  generic  habit  in  any  intenfe  pleafure  :  the  delight 
we  h-ad  in  the  gratification  of  the  appetite,  inflames 
the  imagination,  and  makes  us,  with  avidity,  fearch 
for  the  fame  gratification  in  whatever  other  objeft  it 
can  be  found.  And  thus  uniform  frequency  In  grati- 
fying the  fame  paflion  upon  different  objefts,  produ- 
ceth at  length  a  generic  habit.  In  this  manner  one 
acquires  an  habitual  delight  in  high  and  poignant  fau- 
ces, rich  drefs,  fine  equipages,  crowds  of  company,  and 
in  whatever  is  commonly  icinn-d  pkafure.  There  con- 
curs at  the  fame  time,  to  introduce  this  habit,  a  pe- 
culiarity obferved  above,  that  reiteration  of  a6ts  en- 
larges the  capacity  of  the  mind,  to  admit  a  more  plen- 
tiful gratification  than  originally,  with  regard  to  fre- 
quency as  well  as  quantity. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  though  a  fpecific  habit  can- 
not be  formed  but  upon  a  moderate  pleafure,  a  gene- 
ric habit  may  be  formed  upon  any  fort  of  pleafure, 
moderate  or  immoderate,  that  hath  variety  of  ohjeds. 
The  only  difference  Is,  that  a  weak  pleafure  runs  na- 
turally into  a  fpecific  habit ;  whereas  an  intenfe  plea- 
fure is  altogether  averfe  to  fuch  a  habit.  In  a  word, 
it  is  only  in  fingular  cafes  that  a  moderate  pleafure 
produces  a  generic  habit;  but  an  iptenfe  pleafure  can- 
not produce  any  other  habit. 

The  appetites  that  refpeft  the  prefervation  and  pro- 
pagation of  the  fpecies,  are  formed  into  habit  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  ;  the  time  as  well  as  meafure  of  their 
gratification  are  much  under  the  power  of  cuftom  ; 
which,  introducing  a  change  upon  the  body,  occafions 
a  proportional  change  in  the  appetites.  Thus,  if  the 
body  be  gradually  formed  to  a  certain  quantity  of  food 
at  ftated  times,  the  appetite  is  regulated  accordingly  ; 
and  the  appetite  Is  again  changed,  when  a  different 
^  habit. 
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Cuftom  Iiatjit  of  body  is  introduced  by  a  different  pradlice. 
and  Habit,  j^gj-g  It  would  feem,  that  the  change  is  not  made  upon 
the  mind,  which  is  commonly  the  cafe  in  paflive  habits, 
but  upon  the  body- 
When  rich  food  is  brought  down  by  Ingredients  of 
a  plainer  taftii,  the  compofition  is  fufceptible  of  a  fpe- 
cific  habit.  Thus  the  fweet  tafte  of  fugar,  rendered 
lefs  poignant  In  a  mixture,  may,  in  courfe  of  time, 
produce  a  fpecific  habit  for  fuch  mixture.  As  mode- 
rate pleafures,  by  becoming  more  intenfe,  tend  to  ge- 
neric habits ;  fo  intenfe  pleafures,  by  becoming  more 
.moderate,  tend  to  fpecific  habits. 

The  beauty  of  the  human  figure,  by  a  fpeclal  re- 
commendation of  nature,  appears  to  us  fupreme,  amid 
the  great  variety  of  beauteous  forms  beftowed  upon 
animals.  The  various  degrees  in  which  individuals 
enjoy  that  property,  render  it  an  objeft  fometimes 
of  a  moderate,  fometimes  of  an  intenfe,  paflion.  The 
moderate  paflion,  admitting  frequent  reitei-ation  with- 
out diminution,  and  occupying  the  mind  without  ex- 
haufting  it,  turns  gradually  ftronger  till  it  becomes  a 
habit.  Nay,  initances  are  not  wanting,  of  a  face  at 
firfl;  difagreeable,  afterward  rendered  indifferent  by 
familiarity,  and  at  length  agreeable  by  cuilom.  On 
the  other  hand,  confummate  beauty,  at  the  very  firil 
glance,  fills  the  mind  fo  as  to  admit  no  increafe.  En- 
joyment lefTcns  the  pleafure  ;  and  if  often  repeated, 
ends  commonly  in  fatiety  and  difgufi:.  The  impref- 
fjons  made  by  confummate  beauty,  In  a  gradual  fac- 
ceffion  from  lively  to  faint,  conftitute  a  ferles  oppofite 
to  that  of  faint  Impreflions  waxing  gradually  more 
lively,  till  they  produce  a  fpecific  habit.  But  the  mind 
when  accuftomed  to  beauty  contrafts  a  rellfh  for  it  in 
general,  though  often  repelled  from  particular  objefts 
by  the  pain  of  fatiety ;  and  thus  a  generic  habit  is 
formed,  of  which  inconftancy  in  love  is  the  neccffary 
confequence  ;  for  a  generic  habit,  comprehending  e- 
very  beautiful  objeft,  is  an  Invincible  obflruftion  to  a 
fpecific  habit,  which  Is  confined  to  one. 

But  a  matter  which  is  of  great  Importance  to  the 
youth  of  both  fexes,  deferves  more  than  a  curfory 
view.  Though  the  pleafant  emotion  of  beauty  differs 
widely  from  tlie  corporeal  appetite,  yet  when  both 
are  diredled  to  the  fame  objedl,  they  produce  a 'very 
flrong  complex  paflion  :  enjoyment  in  that  cafe  mull 
be  exqulfite  ;  and  therefore  more  apt  to  produce  fa- 
tiety than  in  any  other  cafe  whatever.  This  is  a  ne- 
ver-failing effeft,  where  confummate  beauty  in  the 
one  party,  meets  with  a  warm  imagination  and  great 
fenfibillty  in  the  other.  What  we  are  here  explain- 
ing, is  true  without  exaggeration  ;  and  they  miift  be 
infenfible  upon  whom  It  makes  no  impreflion :  it  de- 
ferves well  to  be  pondered  by  the  young  and  the  amo- 
rous, who,  in  forming  the  matrimonial  fociety,  are  too 
often  blindly  impelled  by  the  animal  pleafure  merely, 
inflamed  by  beauty.  It  may  indeed  happen  after  the 
pleafure  is  gone,  and  go  it  mufl  with  a  fwift  pace, 
that  a  new  connexion  is  formed  upon  more  dignified 
and  more  lafting  principles  :  but  this  is  a  dangerous 
experiment ;  for  even  fuppofing  good  fenfe,  good 
temper,  and  Internal  merit  of  every  fort,  yet  a  new 
connection  upqn  fuch  qualifications  Is  rarely  formed  : 
it  commonly,  or  rather  always  happens,  that  fuch  qua- 
lifications, the  only  folid  foundation  of  an  indiffoluble 
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connexion,  are  rendered  altogether  Invlfible  by  fatiety 
of  enjoyment  creating  difgufl:. 

One  effeft  of  cuftom,  different  from  any  that  have 
been  explained,  muft  not  be  omitted,  becaufe  It  makes 
a  great  figure  in  human  nature :  though  cuflom  aug* 
ments  moderate  pleafures,  and  leffens  thofe  that  are 
intenfe,  it  has  a  different  effeft  with  refpeCl  to  pain  f 
for  it^^blunts  the  edge  of  every  fort  of  pain  and  diflrefs, 
faint  or  acute.  Uninterrupted  mifery,  therefore,  is 
attended  with  one  good  efieCl :  if  its  torments  be  in- 
ceflant,  cuflom  hardens  us  to  bear  them. 

The  changes  made  in  forming  habits  are  curious. 
Moderate  pleafures  are  augmented  gradually  by  reite- 
ration, till  they  become  habitual ;  and  then  are  at 
their  height  :  but  they  are  not  long  flatlonary ;  for 
from  that  point  they  gradually  decay,  till  they  vanlfli 
altogether.  The  pain  occafioned  by  want  of  gratifi- 
cation, runs  a  diff"erent  courfe:  it  increafcs  uniformly; 
and  at  laft  becomes  extreme,  when  the  pleafure  of 
gratification  is  reduced  to  nothing. 

 It  fo  falls  oat, 

Th\t  what  we  have  we  jirizc  not  10  the  worth, 
While  we  enjoy  it;  but  being  iack'd  and  loft, 
Why  then  we  rack  the  value;  then  we  find 
The  virrue  that  poll'  ffion  would  not  Ihovv  us 
Whiill  it  was  ours.  I 

Mtuh  ado  about  Nothing,  aB  \.  fc,  2, 

The  effeft  of  cuflom  with  relation  to  a  fpecific  habit, 
is  difplayed  through  all  Its  varieties  in  the  ufe  of  to- 
bacco. The  tafte  of  that  plant  is  at  firll  extremely 
unpleafant :  our  difgufl  leffens  gradually,  tifl  it  vanifli 
altogether ;  at  which  period  the  tafte  is  neither  agree- 
able nor  difagreeable:  continuing  the  ufe  of  the  plant, 
we  begin  to  relifh  it ;  and  our  relifh  improves  by  ufe, 
till  it  arrive  at  perfecf  ion :  from  that  period  it  gradu- 
ally decays,  while  the  habit  is  in  a  ftate  of  increment, 
and  confequently  the  pain  of  want.  The  refult  is,  that 
when  the  habit  has^  acquired  its  greateft  vigour,  the 
relifh  is  gone  ;  and  accordingly  we  often  fmoke  and 
take  fnuff"  habitually,  without  fo  much  as  being  con- 
fcious  of  the  operation.  We  muft  except  gratification 
after  the  pain  of  want ;  the  pleafure  of  which  gratifi- 
cation is  the  greateft  when  the  habit  is  the  mofl  vi.» 
gorous  :  it  is  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  pleafure  one 
feels  upon  being  delivered  from  the  rack.  This  plea- 
fure however  is  but  occafionally  the  effecl  of  habit ; 
and  however  exqulfite,  is  avoided  as  much  as  polTible 
becaufe  of  the  pain  that  precedes  it. 

Vv^ith  regard  to  the  pain  of  want,  we  can  difcover 
no  difference  between  a  generic  and  a  fpecific  habit ; 
but  thefe  habits  differ  widely  with  refpeft  to  the  pofi- 
tive  pleafure.  We  have  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that 
the  pleafure  of  a  fpecific  habit  decays  gradually  till  it 
turn  imperceptible  :  the  pleafure  of  a  generic  habit,  on 
the  contrary,  being  fupported  by  variety  of  gratifica- 
tion, fuffers  little  or  no  decay  after  It  comes  to  its 
height.  However  it  may  be  with  other  generic  ha- 
bits, the  obfervation  certainly  holds  with  refpetl  to  (he 
pleafures  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge  :  the  pleafure  of 
doing  good  has  an  unbounded  fcope,  and  may  be  fo 
varioufly  gratified  that  it  can  never  decay ;  fcience  is 
equally  unbounded;  our  appetite  for  knowledge  ha- 
ving an  ample  range  of  gratification,  where  difcove- 
ries  are  recommended  by  novelty,  by  variety,  by  uti- 
lity, or  by  all  of  them. 

4  I  2  In 
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In  this  intricate  inquiry,  we  have  endeavoured,  but 
without  fucct'fs,  to  difcover  by  what  particular  means 
it  is  that  cuftom  hath  influence  upon  us:  and  now  no- 
thing feems  left,  but  to  hold  our  nature  to  be  fo  fra- 
med as  to  be  fufceptible  of  fuch  influence.  And  fup- 
poiing  it  purpofely  fo  framed,  it  will  not  be  diiiieult  to 
iind  out  fcveral  important  final  caufes.  Tliat  the  power 
of  cufliom  is  a  happy  contrivance  for  our  good,  cannot 
liave  efcaped  any  cne  who  reflefts,  that  bufmefs  is  our 
province,  and  pleafure  our  relaxation  only.  Now  fa- 
tiety  is  neceflary  to  check  exquifite  pleafures,  which 
otherwife  would  engrofs  the  mind  and  unqualify  us 
for  bufmefs.  On  the  other  hand,  as  bufinefs  is  fome- 
times  painfv.l,  and  is  never  pleafant  beyond  modera- 
tion, the  habitual  increafe  of  moderate  pleafure,  and 
the  converlion  of  pain  into  pleafure,  are  admirably 
.contrived  for  difappointing  the  malice  of  fortune,  and 
for  reconciling  us  to  whatever  courfe  of  life  may  be 
our  lot : 

How  n't;  doth  brred  n  habit  in  a  man  ! 
'I'his  fliadowy  dcfert,  imfrequentcd  woo.^s, 
I  hettcr  brook  tlir,n  flourifliine  peopled  towns. 
Kei  e  I  can  fit  alone,  unfeen  of  any, 
And  to  the  nightingale's  c>'m]ilaining  notes 
Tune  my  difti  effes,  and  record  my  woes. 

'Ttvo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  aSi  ^.  fc.  4, 

As  the  foregoing  diftinftion  between  intenfe  and 
^  moderate,  hold  in  pleafure  only,  every  degree  of  pain 
being  foftened  by  time,  cufl:om  is  a  catholicon  for  pain 
and  difl:refs  of  every  fort ;  and  of  that  regulation  the 
final  caufe  requires  no  illuftration. 

Another  final  caufe  of  cuftom  will  be  highly  reliflied 
by  every  perfon  of  humanity,  and  yet  has  in  a  great 
meafure  been  overlooked  ;  which  is,  that  cufl.om  hath 
a  greater  influence  than  any  other  known  caufe,  to 
put  the  rich  and  the  poor  upon  a  level  :  weak  plea- 
lures,  the  fhare  of  the  latter,  become  fortunately 
ftronger  by  cuftom  ;  while  voluptuous  pleafures,  the 
(hare  of  the  former,  are  continually  lofing  ground  by 
fatiety.  Men  of  fortune,  who  poffefs  palaces,  fump- 
"  tuous  gardens,  rich  fields,  enjoy  them  lefs  than  paflen- 
gers  do.  The  goods  of  Fortune  are  not  unequally 
diftributed  ;  the  opulent  poffefs  what  others  enjoy. 

And  indeed,  if  it  be  the  effedl  of  habit,  to  produce 
the  pain  of  want  in  a  high  degree  while  there  is  little 
pleafure  in  enjpyment,  a  voluptuous  life  is  of  all  the 
leaft  to  be  envied.  Thofe  who  are  habituated  to  high 
feeding,  eafy  vehicles,  rich  furniture,  a  crowd  of  va- 
lets, much  deference  and  flattery,  enjoy  but  a  fniall 
ihare  of  happinefs,  while  they  are  expofed  to  mani- 
fold diftrefles.  To  fuch  a  man,  enflaved  by  eafe  and 
luxury,  even  the  petty  inconveniences  in  travelling,  of 
a  rough  road,  bad  weather,  or  homely  fare,  are  feri- 
ous  evils  :  he  lofes  his  tone  of  mind,  turns  peevifli,  and 
would  wreak  his  refentment  even  upon  the  common 
accidents  of  life.  Better  far  to  ufe  the  goods  of  For- 
tune with  moderation :  a  man  who  by  temperance 
and  adlivity  hath  acquired  a  hardy  conftitution,  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  guarded  againft  external  accidents  ;  and, 
on  the  other,  is  provided  with  great  variety  of  enjoy- 
ment ever  at  command. 

We  ftiall  clofe  this  branch  of  the  fubjedl  with  an 
article  more  delicate  than  abftrufe,  vi%.  what  authority 
cuftom  ought  to  have  over  our  tafte  in  the  fine  arts. 
One  particular  is  certain,  that  we  cheerfully  abandon 
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to  the  authority  of  cuftom  things  that  nature  hath  left 
indiff"erent.  It  is  cuftom,  not  nature,  that  hath  efta- 
blifhed  a  difference  between  the  right  hand  and  the  *  ' 
left,  fo  as  to  make  it  aukward  and  difagreeable  to  ufe 
the  left  where  the  right  is  commonly  ufed.  The  va- 
rious colours,  though  tjiey  affetl  us  differently,  are  all 
of  them  agreeable  in  their  purity  :  but  .cufton?  has  re- 
gulated that  matter  in  another  manner ;  a  black  fkin 
upon  a  human  being,  is  to  us  difagreeable ;  and  a 
white  flcin  probably  not  lefs  fo  to  a  negro.  Thus 
things,  originally  indifferent,  b-come  agreeable  or  dif- 
agreeable by  the  force  of  cuftom.  Nar  will  this  be 
furprifing  after  the  difcovery  made  above,  that  the 
original  agreeablenefs  or  difagreeablenefs  of  an  objed^, 
is,  by  the  influence  of  cuftom,  often  converted  into  the 
oppoiite  quality. 

Proceeding  to  matters  of  tafte,  where  there  is  natu- 
rally a  preference  of  one  thing  before  another ;  it  is 
certain,  in  the  firft  place,  that  our  faint  and  more  de- 
licate feelings  are  readily  fufceptible  of  a  bias  from 
cuftom  ;  and  therefore  that  it  is  no  proof  of  a  defec- 
tive tafte,  to  find  thefe  in  fome  meafure  influenced 
by  cuftom :  drefs  and  the  modes  of  external  behavi- 
our, are  regulated  by  cuftom  in  every  country  :  the 
deep  red  or  vermilion  with  which  the  ladies  in  France 
cover  their  cheeks,  appears  to  them  beautiful  in  fpite 
of  nature  ;  and  ftrangers  cannot  altogether  be  jufti- 
fied  in  condemning  that  pradlice,  conlidering  the  law- 
ful authority  of  cuftom,  or  of  the  fafhlon  as  it  is  call- 
ed :  it  is  told  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  flcirts  of 
the  Alps  facing  the  north,  that  the  fwelling  they  uni- 
verfally  have  in  the  neck  is  to  them  agreeable.  So  far 
has  cuftom  power  to  change  the  nature  of  things,  and 
to  make  an  objedl  originally  difagreeable  take  on  an 
oppofite  appearance. 

But  as  to  every  particular  that  can  be  denominated 
proper  or  improper,  right  or  wrong,  cuftom  has  little 
authority,  and  ought  to  have  none.  The  principle  of 
duty  takes  naturally  place  of  every  other  ;  and  it  ar- 
gues a  fhameful  weaknefs  or  degeneracy  of  mind,  to 
find  it  in  any  cafe  fo  far  fubdued  as  to  fubmit  to  cuf- 
tom. 

II.  Effeds  of  Cujlom  and  Habit  in  the  Animal  Economy. 
Thefe  may  be  reduced  to  five  heads.  1.  On  the  fim- 
ple  folids.  2.  On  the  organs  of  fenfe.  3.  On  the 
moving  power.  4.  On  the  whole  nervous  power.. 
5.  On  the  fyftem  of  blood-veflels. 

I .  Effecls  on  the  Simple  Solids.  Cuftom  determines 
the  degree  of  flexibility  of  which  they  are  capable. 
By  frequently  repeated  flexion,  the  feveral  particles  of 
which  thefe  folida  confift  are  rendered  more  fupple 
and  moveable  on  each  other.  A  piece  of  catgut,  e.g. 
when  on  the  ftretch,  and  having  a  weight  appended  CulL-ns  Lt-- 
to  its  middle,  will  be  bended  thereby  perhaps  half  diVitures  o»  the 
inch  ;  afterwards",  by  frequent  repetitions  of  the  fame 
weight,  or  by  increafing  the  weight,  the  flexibihty  ^  ^'^''■* 
will  be  rendered  double.  The  degree  of  flexibility  has 
a  great  effedl  in  detei-mining  the  degree  of  ofcillation, 
provided  thgt  elafticity  is  not  affeded;  if  it  go  beyond 
this,  it  produces  flaccidity.  Again,  cuftom  drtermines 
the  degree  of  tenfion  ;  for  the/ame  elaftic  chord  that 
now  ofcillates  in  a  certain  degree  of  tenfion,  v,?iU,  by 
frequent  repetition  of  thefe  ofcillations,  be  fo  far  re- 
laxed, that  the  extenfion  muft  be  renewed  in  order  to 
produce  the  fame  tenfion,  and  confeq^uently  the  fame 
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Cirflom  vibrations,  as  at  fiift.  This  appears  in  many  inftances 
'and  Habit,  {j^  ^j^g  animal  economy,  as  when  different  mufcles  con- 
cur to  give  a  fixed  point  or  tenfion  to  each  other : 
and  thus  a  weakly  child  totters  as  it  walks  ;  but  by 
giving  it  a  weight  to  carry,  and  by  thus  increafing  the 
tcnfion  of  the  fyftem,  it  walks  more  fteadily.  In  like 
manner  the  fulnefs  of  the  fytlem  gives  flrength,  by 
diftending  the  veffels  every  where,  and  fo  giving  ten- 
fion :  hence  a  man,  by  good  nouriflimcnt,  fiom  being 
weak,  acquires  a  great  increafe  of  ftrength  in  a  few 
days  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  evacuations  weaken  by 
taking  oif  the  tcifion. 

2.  EffeSs  on  the  Organs  of  Senfe.  ,  Repetition  gives 
a  greater  degree  of  feniibility,  in  fo  far  only  as  it  ren- 
ders perception  more  accurate.  Repetition  alone  gives 
laliing  impreffion,  and  thus  lays  the  foundation  of  me- 
mory ;  for  lingle  imprefiions  are  but  retained  for  a 
fhort  time,  and  are  fo  n  forgot.  Thus  a  perfon,  who 
at  prefent  has  little  knowledge  of  cloths,  will,  by  fre- 
quently handling  them,  acquire  a  flcill  of  difcerning 
them,  which  to  others  feems  almofl;  impoffible.  Many 
are  apt  to  miilake  this  for  a  nicer  fenfibility,  but  they 
are  much  miftaken;  for  it  is  an  uiiiverfal  law,  that  the 
repetition  of  impreffion  renders-  us  lefs  acute.  This  is 
well  illuftrated  by  the  operation  of  medicines;  for  all 
medicines  which  aft  on  the  organs  of  fenfe  muft,  after 
fome  time,  be  increafed  in  their  dofe  to  produce  .the 
fame  effedls  as  at  firft.    This  affords  a  rule  in  practice 


It  will  be  of  ufe  to  attend  to  this  in  medical  praftiee  ; 
for  we  ought  to  allow  for,  however  oppofite  it  may 
feera  at  the  time,  whatever  ufually  attended  the  pur- 
pofe  we  defign  to  effect.  Thus,  in  the  infhance  of 
fleep,  we  mufl  not  exclude  noife  when  we  want  to 
procure  reft,  or  any  caufes  which  may  feem  oppofite 
to  fuch  an  effeft,  provided  cuilom  has  rendered  them 
neeeffary. 

3.  Eff'eSs  on  the  Moving'  Fibres.  A  certain  degree 
of  tenfion  is  neeeffary  to  motion,  which  is  to  be  deter 
mined  by  cuilom  ;  e.  g.  a  fencer,  accuftomed  to  one 
foil,  cannot  have  the  fame  lleadinefs  or  aftivity  with 
one  heavier  or  lighter.  It  is  neeeffary  alfo  that  every 
motion  fliould  be  performed  in  the  fame  fituation,  or 
pofture  of  the  body,  as  the  perfon  has  been  accuftom- 
ed to  employ  in  that  motion.  Thus,  in  any  chirur- 
glcal  operation,  a  certain  poflure  is  recommended  ; 
but  if  the  operator  has  been  accuftomed  to  another, 
fuch  a  one,  however  aukward,  becomes  neeeffary  after- 
wards to  his  right  performance  of  that  operation. 

Cuftom  alfo  determines  the  degree  of  ofcillation  of 
which  the  moving  fibres  are  capable.  A  perfon  accu- 
ftomed to.  ftroHg  mufcular.  exertions  is  quite  incapable 
of  the  mjre  delicate.  Thus  writing  is  performed  by 
fmall  mufcular  contra6lIons  ;  but  if  a  perfon  has  been 
accuftomed  to  ftronger  motions  with  thefe  mufcles,  he 
will  write  wath  much  lefs  fteadinefs. 

This  fubjeft  of  tenfion,  formerly  attributed  to  the 
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with  regard  to  thefe  medjcines;  It  becoming  neeeffary,  ftmple  jihres,  is  probably  more  ftridlly  applicable  to  the 


after  a  certain  time,  to  change  one  medicine  even 
for  a  weaker  of  the  fame  nature.  Thus  medicines, 
which  even  have  no  great  apparent  force,  are  found, 
by  long  ufe,  to  deftroy  the  fenfibility  of  the  fyftem  to 
other  impreffions.  But  to  this  general  rule,  that,  by 
repetition,  the  force  of  ImprefTions  is  more  and  more 
diminifhed,  there  are  fome  exceptions.  Thus  perfons, 
by  a  ftrong  emetic,  have  had  their  ftomachs  rendered 
fo  irritable,  that  l-20th  of  the  firft  dofe  was  fufficient 
to  produce  the  fame  eflFcA.  This,  however,  oftener 
takes  place  when  the  vomit  is  repeated  every  day ; 
for  if  the  fame  vomit  be  given  at  pretty  confiderable 
intervals,  the  general  rule  is  obferved  to  hold  good. 
Thus  two  contrary  effects  of  habit  are  to  be  noted  ; 
and  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  tliat  the  greater  irritabihty 
is  more  readily  produced  when  the  firft  impreffion  is 
great,  as  in  the  cafe  firft  given  of  the  ftrong  emetic. 
This  m.ay  be  farther  illuftrated  by  the  effeft  of  fear, 
which  is  commonly  obferved  to  be  diminifhed  on  repe- 
tition; which  can  only  be  attributed  to  cuftom:  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  Inftances  of  perfons,  who, 
having  once  got  a  great  fright,  have  for  ever  after 
continued  flaves  to  fears  excited  by  Imprefiions  of  the 
like  kind,  howevtr  flight;  which  mufl  be  imputed  en- 
tirely to  excefs  of  the  firft  impreflion,  as  has  been,  al- 
ready obferved.  To  this  head  alfo  belongs  the  affo- 
cialion  of  ideas,  which  is  the  foundation  of  memory 
and  all  our  intelleftual  faculties,  and  is  entirely  the 
effeft  of  cuftom  ;  with  regard  to  the  body  alfo,.  thefe 
affoclatlons  often  take  place.  And  fometimes,  in  pro- 
ducing effefts  on  the  body,  afTocIatlons  feemingly  op- 
fite  are  formed,  which,  through  cuftom,  become  abfo- 
lutely  neeeffary  ;  e.  g.  a  perfoH  long  accuftomed  to 
flcep  In  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  noife,  is  fo  far 
from  being  incommoded  on  that  account,  that  after- 
wards fuch  noife  becomes  neeeffary  to  produce  fleep. 


moving:  for,  befides  a  tenfion  from  flexion,  there  is 
alfo  a  tenfion  from  irritation  and  fympathy  ;  e,  g.  the- 
tenfion  of  the  ftomach  from  food,  gives  tenfion  to  the 
whole  body.  Wine  and  fplrituous  liquors  give  tenfion ; 
e.  g.  a  perfon  that  Is  fo  affefted  with  tremor  as  fcarce- 
ly  to  hold  a  glafs  of  any  of  thefe  liquors  to  his  head, 
has  no  fooner  fwallowed  it,  than  his  whole  body  be- 
comes fteady  ;  and  after  the  fyftem  has  been  accu- 
ftomed to  fuch  flimuli,  if  they  are  not  applied  at  the 
ufual  time,  the  whole  body  becomes  flaccid,  and  of 
confequence  unfleady  in  its  motions. 

Again,  cuftom  gives  facility  of  motion.  This  feems 
to  proceed  from  the  diftenfion  which  the  nervous 
power  gives  to  the  moving  fibres  themfelves.  But  in 
whatever  manner  it  is  occafioned,  the  effedl  is  obvi- 
ous; for  any  new  or  unufual  motion  is  performed  with 
great  difficulty. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  fenfation  depends  on  a  commu- 
nication with  the  fenforium  commune,  by  means  of  or- 
gans fufficlendy  dittended  with  nervous  Influence.  We 
have  found,  that  fenfibihty  Is  dimlnlflieJ  by  repetition.. 
And  we  have  now  to  obferve,  that  in  fome  cafes  Itr 
may  be  increafed  by  repetition,  owing  to  the  nervous 
power  itfelf  flowing  more  eafily  into  the  part  on  ac- 
count of  cuftom.  Attention  to  a  particular  objeft  may 
alfo  determine  a  greater  influx  into  any  particular  part,, 
and  thus  the  feniibility  and  irritability  of  that  particu- 
lar part  may  be  increafed. 

But  with  regard  to  facility  of  motion,  the  nervous 
power,  no  doubt,  flows  mofl  eafily  Into  tliofe  parts  tO' 
which  It  has  been  accuftomed  :  yet  facility  of  motion 
does  not  entirely  depend  on  this,  but  in  part  alfo  on. 
the  Concurrence  of  the  aftion  of  a  great  many  muf-- 
cits  ;  e.  g.  Winflow  has  obferved,  that  In  performing 
any  m.otion,  a  number  of  mufcles  concur  to^Ive  a  fixed 
point  to  thofe  intended  chiefly  to  "aft,  as  well  as  to 
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Others  tliat  are  to  vary  and  modify  their  aftlon.  This, 
however,  is  affifted  by  repetition  and  the  freer  influx  ; 
as  by  experience  we  know  the  proper  attitude  for  giving 
a  fixed  point  in  order  to  perfoitn  any  adlion  with  fa- 
ciHty  and  fteadinefs. 

Cuftom  gives  a  fpontaneous  motion  alfo,  which  feems 
to  recur  at  ftated  periods,  even  when  the  exciting 
caufes  are  removed.  Thus,  if  the  ftomach  has  been 
accuftomed  to  vomit  from  a  particular  medicine,  it  will 
require  a  much  fmaller  dofe  than  at  firft,  nay,  even 
the  very  fight  or  remembrance  of  it  will  be  fufficient 
to  produce  the  effeft  ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  in- 
flances  of  habitual  vomiting,  from  the  injudicious  ad- 
miniitration  of  emetics.  It  is  on  this  account  that  all 
fpafmodic  affeftions  fo  cafily  become  habitual,  and  are 
fo  difficult  of  cure  ;  as  we  mull  not  only  avoid  all  the 
exciting  caufes,  even  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  but  alfo 
their  aflbciations. 

Cuftom  alfo  gives  ftrength  of  motion  ;  ftrength  dc 
pends  on  ftrong  ofcillations,  a  free  and  copious  influx 
of  the  nervous  power,  and  on  denfe  folids.  But  in 
what  manner  all  thefe  circumftances  have  been  brought 
about  by  repetition,  has  been  already  explained.  The 
•effeft  of  cuftom,  in  producing  ftrength,  may  be  thus 
illuftrated  :  a  man  that  begins  with  hfting  a  calf,  by 
•continuing  the  fame  praftice  every  day,  will  be  able 
to  lift  it  when  grown  fo  the  full  fize  of  a  bull. 

All  this  is  of  confiderable  importance  in  the  praftice 
of  phyfic,  though  but  too  little  regarded  ;  for  the  reco- 
very of  weak  people,  in  great  meafure,  depends  on 
the  ufe  of  exercife,  fuited  to  their  ftrength,  or  rather 
within  it,  frci^uently  repeated  and  gradually  increafed. 
Farther,  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  cuftom  regu- 
lates the  particular  celerity  with,  which  each  motion  is 
to  be  performed  :  for  a  perfon  accuftomed,  for  a  con- 
fiderable time,  to  one  degree  of  celerity,  becomes  in- 
capable of  a  greater  ;  e.  g.  a.  man  accuftomed  to  flow 
walking  will  be  out  of  breath  before  he  can  run  20 
paces.  The  train,  or  order,  in  which  our  motions  are 
to  be  performed,  is  alfo  eftabhflied  by  cuftom  ;  for  if 
a  man  hath  repeated  motions,  for  a  certain  time,  in  any 
particular  order,  he  cannot  aftervi^ards  perform  them 
in  any  other.  Cuftom  alfo  very  frequently  aflbciates 
motions  and  fenfations  :  thus,  if  a  perfon  has  been  in 
ufe  of  aflbciating  certain  ideas  with  the  ordinary  fti- 
mulus  which  in  health  excites  urine,  without  thefe 
ideas  the  ufual  inclination  will  fcarce  excite  that  excre- 
tion ;  and,  when  thefe  occur,  will  require  it  even  in 
the  abfence  of  the  primary  exciting  caufe  :  e.  g.  it 
is  very  ordinary  for  a  perfon  to  make  urine  when  go- 
ing to  bed  ;  and  if  he  has  been,  for  any  length  of  time, 
accuftomed  to  do  fo,  he  will  ever  afterwards  make 
urine  at  that  time,  though  otherwife  he  would  often 
have  no  fuch  inclination  :  by  this  means  fome  fecre- 
tions  become,  in  a  manner,  fubject  to  the  will.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  going  to  ftool :  and  this  affords 
us  a  good  rule  in  the  cafe  of  coftivenefs  ;  for  by  en- 
deavouring to  fix  a  ftated  time  for  this  evacuation,  it 
will  afterwards,  at  fuch  time,  more  readily  return.  It 
is  farther  remarkable,  that  motions  are  infeparably  af- 
fociated  with  other  motions  :  this,  perhaps,  very  often 
proceeds  from  the  neceflary  degree  of  tenlion  ;  but  it 
alfo  often  depends  merely  on  cuftom,  an  inftance  of 
which  we  have  in  the  uniform  motions  of  our  eyes. 

4.  Effedls  on  the  'whole  Nervous  Poiver.    We  have 


found,  that,  by  cuftom,  the  nervous  influence  may  be  Cuftora 
determined  more  eafily  into  one  part  than  another ;  Habif. 
and  therefore,  as  all  the  parts  of  the  fyftem  are  ftrong-  ' 
ly  connefted,  the  fenfibility,  irritability,  and  ftrength 
of  any  particular  part,  may  be  thus  increafed.  Cu- 
ftom alfo  has  the  power  of  altering  the  natural  tem- 
perament, and  of  inducing  a  new  one.  It  is  alfo  in 
the  power  of  cuftom  to  render  motions  periodical,  and 
periodically  fpontaneous.  An  inftance  of  this  we  have 
in  fleep,  which  is  commonly  faid  to  be  owing  to  the 
nervous  power  being  exhaufted,  the  neceflTary  confe- 
quence  of  which  is  fleep,  e.  g.  a  reft  of  the  voluntary 
motions  to  favour  the  recruit  of  that  power  :  but  if 
this  were  the  cafe,  the  return  of  fleep  fliould  be  at  dif- 
ferent times,  according  as  the  caufes  which  diminifli 
the  nervous  influence  operate  more  or  lefs  powerfully  ; 
whereas  the  cafe  is  quite-,otherwife,  thefe  returns  of 
fleep  being  quite  regular.  This  is  no  lefs  remarkable 
in  the  appetites,  that  return  at  particular  periods,  in- 
dependent of  every  caufe  but  cuftom.  Hunger,  e.  g. 
is  an  extremely  uneafy  fenfation  ;  but  goes  off  of  it- 
felf,  if  the  perfon  did  not  take  food  at  the  ufual  time. 
The  excretions  are  farther  proofs  of  this,  e.  g.  going 
to  ftool,  which,  if  it  depended  on  any  particular  irri- 
tation, fliould  be  at  longer  or  flaorter  intervals  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  aliment.  There  are  many 
other  inftances  of  thi^  diipofition  of  the  nervous  influ- 
ence to  periodical  motions,  as  the  ftory  of  the  idiot  of 
Staflbrd,  recorded  by  Dr  Pl  )t  (Spedator,  n°  447,), 
who,  being  accuftomed  to  tell  the  hours  of  the  church- 
clock  as  it  ftruck,  told  thera  as  exaAly  when  it  did  not 
ftrike  by  its  being  out  of  order.  Montaigne  tells  us 
of  fome  oxen  that  wete  employed  in  a  machine  for 
drawing  water,  who,  after  making  300  turns,  which 
was  the  ufual  number,  could  be  ftimulated  by  no  whip 
or  goad  to  proceed  farther.  Infants,  alfo,  cry  for  and 
expeft  the  breaft  at  thofe  times  in  which  the  nurfe 
has  been  accuftomed  to  give  it. 

Hence  it  would  appear,  that  the  human  economy 
is  fubjeft  to  periodical  revolutions,  and  that  thefe  hap- 
pen not  oftener  may  be  imputed  to  variety :  and  this 
feerns  to  be  the  reafon  why  they  happen  oftener  in  the 
body  than  mind,  becaufe  that  is  fubje£l  to  greater  va- 
riety. We  fee  frequent  inftances  of  this  in  difeafes, 
and  in  their  crifes.;  intermitting  fevers,  epilepfies, 
afthmas,  &c.  are  examples  of  periodical  affeftions : 
and  that  critical  days  ate  not  fo  ftrongly  marked  in 
this  country  as  in  Greece,  and  fome  others,  may  be 
imputed  to  the  variety  and  inftability  of  our  climate  ; 
but  perhaps  ftill  more  to  the  lefs  fenfibility  and  irrita- 
bility of  our  fyftem  ;  for  the  exhibition  of  medicine 
has  little  effetl  in  difturbing  the  crifes,  though  it  be 
commonly  affigned  as  a  caufe. 

We  are  likewife  fubjeft  to  many  habits  independent 
of  ourfelvcs,  as  from  the  revolutions  of  the  celeftial 
bodies,  particularly  the  fun,  which  determines  the  bo- 
dy, perhaps,  to  other  daily  revolutions  befides  fleeping 
and  waking.  There  are?  alfo  certain  habits  depending 
on  the  feafons.  Our  connexions,  likewife,  with  re- 
fpefi;  to  mankind,  are  means  of  inducing  habits.  Thus 
regularity  from  aflbciating  in  bufinefs,  induces  regular 
habits  both  of  mind  and  body. 

There  are  many  difeafes  which,  though  they  arofc 
at  firft  from  particular  caufes,  at  laft  continue  merely 
through  cuftom  or  habit.    Thefe  are  chiefly  of  the 
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Cuflom  nervous  fyflem.  We  fhould  therefore  ftudy  to  coun- 
nd  Habit,  terail  fuch  habits;  and  accordingly  Hippocrates,  among 
Cuftoms.  ^jj^j^^j.  thi,igg  fgr  cure  of  epilepfy,  orders  an  entire 
change  of  the  manner  of  hTc.  We  likewife  imitate 
this  in  the  chiticough  ;  which  often  refifts  all  remedies 
till  the  air,  diet,  and  ordinary  train  of  Hfe,  are  chan- 
ged. 

5.  Effecls  on  the  BIcod-veJfch.  From  what  has  been 
fald  on  the  nervous  power,  the  dill  ribution  of  the  fluids 
muft  ncccfTarily  be  varioufly  affefted  by  cultom,  and 
with  that  the  diftributton  of  the  different  excretions  ; 
for  though  we  make  an  eftimate  of  the  proportion  of 
the  excretions  to  one  another,  according  to  the  climate 
and  feafons,  they  muft  certainly  be  very  much  varied 
by  cuftom. 

On  this  head  we  may  obferve,  that  blood-letting 
has  a  raanifeft  tendency  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  the 
blood  ;  and  if  this  evacuation  be  repeated  at  ftated 
times,  fuch  fymptoms  of  repletion,  and  fuch  motions 
are  excited  at  the  returning  periods,  as  render  the  ope- 
ration nectfiary.  The  fame  has  been  obferved  in  fome 
fpontaneous  hemorrhagies.  Thefe,  indeed,  at  firft, 
may  have  fome  exciting  caufes,  but  afterwards  they 
feem  to  depend  chiefly  on  cuftom.  The  beft  proof  of 
this  is  with  regard  to  the  menftrual  evacuation.  There 
is  certainly  fosnething  originally  in  females,  that  de- 
termines that  evacuation  to  the  monthly  periods.  Con- 
flant  repetition  of  this  comes  to  fix  it,  independent  of 
ftrong  caufes,  either  favouring  or  preventing  repletion  ; 

^.  blood-letting  will  not  impede  it,  nor  filhng  the 
body  induce  it:  and  indeed,  fo  much  is  this  evacua- 
tion conneded  with  periodical  motions,  that  it  is  little 
in  our  power  to  produce  any  effeft  by  medicines  but 
at  thofe  particular  times.  Thus  if  we  would  relax 
the  uterine  fyllem,  and  bring  back  this  evacuation 
when  fnpprefled,  our  attempts  wjuld  be  vain  and  fruit- 
lefs,  unlefs  given  at  that  time  when  the  menfes  (hould 
have  naturally  returned. 

CUSTOMS,  in  political  economy,  or  the  duties, 
toll,  tribute,  or  tariff,  payable  to  the  king  upon  mer- 
chandize exported  and  ipiijorted,  form  a  branch  of  the 
perpetual  taxes.    See  Tax. 

The  confiderations  upon  which  this  revenue  (or  the 
more  ancient  part  of  it,  which  arofe  only  from  exports) 
was  invcfted  in  the  king,  were  faid  to  be  two  :  i.  Be- 
caufe  he  gave  the  fubjtft  leave  to  depart  tiie  kingdom, 
and  to  carry  his  goods  along  with  him.  2.  Becaufe  the 
king  was  bound  of  common  right  to  m.a'ntain  and  keep 
up  the  ports  and  havens,  and  to  prot-^ft  the  merchant 
from  pirates.  Some  have  imagined  they  are  called  with 
us  ciijlomsy  becaufe  they  were  the  inheritance  of  the 
king  by  immemorial  ufage  and  the  common  law,  and 
not  granted  him  by  any  llatute  :  but  Sir  Edward  Coke 
hath  clearly  fliown,  that  the  king's  firft  claim  to  them 
was  by  grant  of  parliament  3  Edw.  1.  though  the  re- 
cord thereof  is  not  now  extant.  And  ir.deed  this  is 
in  cxprefs  words  confeffed  by  ftatute  25  Edw.  I.  c.  7. 
wherein  the  king  proniites  to  take  no  cuftoms  from 
merchants,  without  the  common  affent  of  the  realm, 
*•  faving  to  us  and  our  heirs  the  cuftoms  on  wool, 
Ikins,  and  leather,  formerly  granted  to  us  by  the 
commonalty  aforefaid."  Thefe  were  formerly  called 
hereditary  cuftoms  of  the  crown  ;  and  were  due  on  the 
exportation  only  of  the  faid  three  commodities,  and 
of  none  other ;  which  were  ftyled  the  Japle  commodi- 


ties  of  the  kingdom,  becaufe  they  were  obliged  to^e  Cuflonn, 
brought  to  thofe  ports  where  the  king's  ftaple  was  v~~" 
eftablhhed,  in  order  to  be  there  firft  rated,  and  then 
exported.  They  were  denominated  in  the  barbarous 
Latin  of  our  ancient  records,  cujiunia,  (an  appellation 
which  feems  to  be  derived  from  the  French  word  cou- 
Jium,  or  coiitum,  which  fignifies  toll  or  tribute,  and 
owes  its  own  etymology  to  the  word  couft,  which  fig- 
nifies price,  charge,  or,  as  we  have  adopted  it  in 
Engliih,  coft)  ;  not  confuetud'mes ^  which  is  the  language 
of  our  law  whenever  it  means  merely  ufages.  The  du- 
ties on  wool,  ftreep  flcins  or  woolfelis,  and  leather,  ex- 
ported, were  called  cujluma  ant'tqua  Jive  magna  :  and 
were  payable  by  every  merchant,  as  well  native  as 
ftranger  ;  with  this  difference,  that  merchant-ftrangers 
paid  an  additional  toll,  viz.  half  as  much  again  as  was 
paid  by  natives.  The.  cuftima  parva  et  nova  were  an 
impoft  of  3  d.  in  the  pound,  due  from  merchant-ftran- 
gers only,  for  all  commodities  as  well  imported  as  ex- 
ported ;  which  was  ufually  called  the  a/ien's  duty,  and- 
was  firft  granted  in  31  Edw,  I.  But  thefe  ancient 
hereditary  cuftoms,  elpecially  thofe  on  wool  and  wool- 
fells,  came  to  be  of  little  account,  when  the  nation- 
became  fenfible  of  the  advantages  of  a  home  manufac- 
ture, and  prohibited  the  exportation  of  wool  by  fta- 
tute I  I  Edw.  III.  c.  I. 

Other  cuftoms  payable  upoif  exports  and  imports 
were  diftiniiuifhed  into  fubfidies,  tonnage,  poundage, 
and  other  impofts.  Subfidies  were  fuch  as  were  ira- 
pofed  by  parliament  upon  any  of  the  ftaple  commodi- 
ties before  mentioned,  over  and  above  the  cuftuma 
antlqua  et  magna  :  tonnage  was  a  duty  upon  all  wines 
imported,  over  and  above  the  prifage  and  butlerage 
aforefaid  :  poundage  was  a  duty^  impofed  ad  valorem^ 
at  the  rate  of  1 2  d.  in  the  pound,  on  all  other  mer- 
chandize whatfoever :  and  the  other  impofts  were 
fuch  as  were  occafionally  laid  on  by  parliament,  as 
circumdances  and  times  required.  Thefe  diftintlions- 
are  now  in  a  manner  forgotten,  except  by  the  officers 
immediately  concerned  in  this  department  ;  their  pro- 
duce being  in  effe£t  all  blended  together,  under  the 
one  denomination  of  the  cuftoms. 

By  thefe  we  underftand,  at  prefent,  a  duty  or  Bladfi. 
fubfidy  paid  by  tlse  merchant  at  the  quay  upon  all 
imported  as  well  as  exported  commodities,  by  autho- 
rity of  parliament  ;  unlefs  where,  for  particular  na- 
tional reafons,  certain  rewards,  bounties,  or  drawbacks, 
are  allowed  for  particular  exports  or  imports.  The 
cuftoms  thus  impofed  by  parliament  are  chiefly  con- 
tained in  two  books  of  rates,  fet  forth  by  parliamen- 
tary authority  ;  one  figned  by  Sir  Harbottle  Grlrae- 
fton,  fpeaker  of  the  houfc  of  commons  in  Charles  II. 's 
time  ;  and  the  other  an  additional  one  figned  by  Sir 
Spenfer  Compton,  fpeaker  in  the  reign  of  George  I. 
to  which  alfo  fubfequent  additions  have  been  made. 
Aliens  pay  a  larger  proportion  tha«  natural  fubjedls, 
which  is  what  is  now  generally  uaderftood  by  the  aliens 
duty  ;  to  be  exempted  from  which  is  one  principal 
caufe  of  the  frequent  applications  to  parhament  for 
a£ts  of  naturalization. 

Thefe  cuftoms  are  then,  we  fee,  a  tax  immediate- 
ly paid  by  the  merchant,  although  ultimately  by  the 
confumer.  And  yet  thefe  are  the  duties  felt  leaft  by 
the  people  ;  and,  if  prudently  managed,  the  people 
hardly  confider  that  they  pay  them  at  all.    For  the 
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Ciiftoms  merchant  is  eafy,  being  fenfible  he  does  not  pay  them 
II  _  for  himfelf ;  and  the  confumer,  who  really  pays 
-^^um  them,  confounds  them  with  the  price  of  the  commo- 
,  ^  ',  ,  f^i't-y  •  in  the  fame  jnanner  as  Tacitus  obferves,  that 
,  the  emperor  Nero  gained  the  reputation  of  aboliihing 
the  taK  of  the  fale  of  flaves,  though  he  only  transfer- 
red it  from  the  buyer  to  the  feller  ;  fo  that  it  was,  as 
•he  expreffes  it,  rem'r/fum  magis  fpeckf  quam  v'l  :  quia, 
cum  venditor  pmdere  juberetur,  in  partem  pretii  emptor ibus 
accrefcebat.  But  this  inconvenience  attends  it  .on  the 
other  hand,  that  thefe  imports,  if  too  heavy,  are  a 
check  and  cramp  upon  trade  ;  and  efpecially  when  the 
value  of  the  commodity  bears  little  or  no  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  the  duty  impofed.  This  in  con- 
fequence  gives  rife  alfo  to  fmuggling,  which  then  be- 
comes a  very  lucrative  employment :  and  its  natural 
and  moft  reafonable  punifhment,  viz.  confifcation  of 
^,  the  commodity,  is  in  fuch  cafes  quite  ineffedlual ;  the 

intrinfic  value  of  the  goods,  which  is  all  that  the. 
fmuggler  has  paid,  and  therefore  all  that  he  can  lofe, 
being  very  inconfiderable  when  compared  with  his  pro- 
fpeft  of  advantage  in  evading  the  duty.  Recourfe 
TOuft  therefore  be  had  to  extraordinary  punlfliments 
to  prevent  it ;  perhaps  even  to  capital  ones  :  which  de- 
stroys all  proportion  of  puniHament,  and  puts  murderers 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  fuch  as  are  really  guilty  of 
510  natural,  but  merely  a  pofitive,  offence. 

There  is  alfo  another  ill  confequence  attending  high 
impofts  on  merchandize,  not  frequently  confideied, 
but  indifputably  certain  ;  that  the  earlier  any  tax  is 
laid  on  a  commodity,  the  heavier  it.  fails  upon  the 
confumer  in  the  end  ;  for  every  trader  through  whofe 
hands  it  pafles  muft  have  a  profit,  not  oidy  upon  the 
raw  material  and  his  own  labour  and  time  in  prepa- 
ring it,  but  alfo  upon  the  very  tax  itfclf,  which  he  ad- 
vances to  the  government  ;  otherwife  he  lofes  the  ufe 
and  intereft  of  the  money  which  he  fo  advances.  To 
inftance  in  the  article  of  foreign  paper.  The  merchant 
pays  a  duty  upon  importation,  which  he  does  not  re* 
ceive  again  till  He  fells  the  commodity,  perhaps 'at  the 
'  end  of  three  months.  He  is  therefore  equally  intitled 
to  a  profit  upon  that  duty  which  he  pays  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  as  to  a<  profit  upon  the  original  price  which  he 
pays  to  the  manufadurer  abroad  ;  and  confiders  it 
accordingly  in  the  price  he  demands  of  the  ftationer. 
When  the  llationer  fells  it  again,  he  requires  a  profit 
of  the  printer  or  bookfeller  upon  the  whole  fum  ad- 
vanced by  him  to  the  merchants :  and  the  bookfeller 
dees  not  forget  to  chnrge  the  full  proportion  to  the 
ftudent  or  ultimate  confumer  ;  who  therefore  does  not 
only  pay  the  original  duty,  but  the  profits  of  thefe 
three  intermediate  traders,  who  have  fucctffively  advan- 
ced it  for  him.  This,  might  be  carried  much  farther  in 
any  mechanical,  or  more  complicated,  branch  of  trade. 

Cu&TOM-Houfe,  an  office  cftablifiied  by  the  king's  au- 
thority in  the  maritime  cities,  or  port-towns,  for  the 
receipt  and  management  of  the  cuftoms  and  duties  of 
importation  and  exportation,  impofed  on  merchandifes, 
and  regulated  by  books  of  rates. 

CUSTOS  BREviuM,  the  principal  clerk  belonging 
to  the  court  of  common  pleas,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to 
receive  and  keep  all  the  writs  made  returnable  in  that 
court,  filing  evei7  return  by  itfelf ;  and,  at  the  end 
of  each  term,  to  receive  of  the  prothonotaries  all  the 
l  ecords  of  the  nifi  prius,  called  the  pojieas. 
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CasTos  Rottilorum,  an  officer  who  has  the  cu^ody  Cuflos  Ro- 
of the  rolls  and  records  of  the  feffions  of  j^eace,  and  al-  '"^oy^-"^ 
fo  of  the  commiffion  of  the  p'eace  itfelf.  C\\th 

He  ufually  is  fome  perfon  of  quality,  and  always  a  '      ^  ■mi' 
juftice  of  the  peace,  of  the  quorum,  in  the  county 
where  he  is  appointed. 

CusTos  SpirttuaHwn,  he  that  exercifes  the  fpiritual 
jurifdiftion  of  a  diocefe,  during  the  vacancy  of  any 
fee,  which,  by  the  canon-law,  belongs  to  the  dean 
and  chapter;  but  at  prefent,  in  England,  to  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  the  province,  by  prefcription. 

CusTos  Temporallum,  was  the  perfon  to  whom  a  va- 
cant fee  or  abbey  was  given  by  the  king,  as  fupreme 
lord.  His  office  was,  as  iteward  of  the  goods  and 
profits,  to  give  an  account  to  the  efcheator,  who  did 
the  like  to  the  exchequer. 

CUT-A-FEATHER,  in  the  fea -language-.  If  a  fhip 
has  too  broad  a  bow,  it  is  common  to  fay,  Jl?e  vjill  not 
cut  a  feather ;  that  is,  fhe  will  not  pafs  through  the 
water  fo  fwift  as  to  make  it  foam  or  froth-. 

Cut  Purfe,  in  law  ;  if  any  perfon  clam  ^  fecrefe,  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  another,  cut  his  purfe  or 
pick  his  pocket,  and  fteal  from  thence  above  the  " 
value  of  twelve  pence,  it  is  felony  excluded  clergy. 

Cut-purfes  or  faccularii,  were  more  feverely  punifhed 
than  common  thieves  by  the  Roman  and  Athenian 
laws. 

Cur  Water,  the  fharp  part  of  the  head  of  a  ihip  be- 
low the  beak.  It  is  fo  called  becaufe  it  cuts  or  divides 
the  water  before  it  comes  to  the  bow,  that  it  may  not 
come  too  fuddenly  to  the  breadth  of  the  fhip,  which 
would  retard  her. 

CUTANEOUS,  in  general,  an  appellation  given 
to  whatever  belongs  to  the  cutis  or  flvin.  Thus,  we 
fay  tutaneous  eruptions;  the  itch  is  a  cutaneous  diftafe. 

CUTH,  or  CuTHAH  (anc.  geog.),.  a  province  of 
AfTyria,  which,  as  fome  fay,  lies  upon  the  Araxes, 
and  is  the  fame  with  Cufli:  but  others  take  it  to  be  the 
iiune  with  the  counti-y  which  the  Greeks  call  Sujiana, 
and  which  to  this  very  day,  fays  Dr  Wells,  is  by  the 
inhabitants  called  Chufejlan.  F.  Calmct  is  of  opinion 
that  Cuthah  and  Scythia  are  the  fame  place,  and  that 
the  Cuthites  who  were  removed  into  Samaria  by  Sal- 
manefer  (2  Kingo  xvii.  24.)  came  from  Cufii  or  Cuth, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  ii.  13.  See  the  article  Cush. — 
The  Cuthites  worfhipped  the  idol  Nergal.  id.  ibid.  30* 
Thefe  people  were  tranfplanted  into  Samaria  in  the 
room  of  the  Ifiaelites,  who  before  inhabited  it.  Cal- 
met  is  of  opinion,  that  they  came  from  the  land  of 
Cufh,  or  Cuthah  upon  the  Araxes ;  and  that  their 
firft  fettlement  was  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes,  fub- 
dued  by  Salmanefer  and  the  kings  of  Syria  his  pre- 
deceffors.  The  fcripture  obferves,  that  the  Cuth- 
ites, upon  their  arrival  in  this  new  country,  conti- 
nued to  worfhip  the  gods  formerly  adored  by  them 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  Efarhaddon  king  of  Afly- 
ria,  who  fucceeded  Sennacherib,  appointed  an  Ifraeli- 
tifh  priefl  to  go  thither,  and  inftruft  them  in  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Hebrews.  But  thefe  people  thought 
they  might  reconcile  their  old  fuperitition  with  the 
worfhip  of  the  true  God.  They  therefore  framed 
particular  g6ds  for  themfelves,  which  they  placed  in 
the  feveral  cities  whei'e  they  dwelt.  The  Cuthites 
then  worfliipped  both  the  Lord  and  their  falfe  gods 
together,  and  chofe  the  lowtft  of  the  people  to  make 
2  pritfti 
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Cuticle  priefts  of  them  in  the  high  places  ;  and  they  conti- 
Cuttin?  ^^^^  this  praftice  for  a  long  time.  But  afterwards 
they  forfook  the  worfhip  of  idols,  and  adhered  only 
to  the  law  of  Mofes,  as  tlie  Samaritans  who  are  de- 
fc  ended  from  the  Cuthitcs  do  at  this  day. 

CUTICLE,  the  fcarf-lkin.    See  Anatomy,  n°74. 
CUTICULAR,  the  fame  with  Cutaneous. 
CUTIS,  the  ndn.    See  Anatomy,  n°  76. 
CUTTER,  a  fmall  veffel,  commonly  navigated  in 
the  channel  of  England.     It  is  furniflied  with  one 
maft,  and  rigged  as  a  floop.    Many  of  thefe  veffels  are 
ufed  in  an  iUicit  trade,  and  others  are  employed  by 
government  to  take  them  ;  the  latter  of  which  are  ei- 
ther under  the  direftion  of  the  admiralty  or  cuflom- 
houfe.    See  a  reprefentation  of  a  cutter  of  this  fort  in 
the  plate  referred  to  from  the  article  Vessel. 
Cutter,  is  alfo  a  fmall  boat  ufed  by  fhips  of  war. 
Cutter  of  the  Talliesy  an  officer  of  the  exchequer, 
whofe  bufinefs  is  to  provide  wood  for  the  tallies,  to  cut 
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graving  on  copper :  and  for  prints  and  {lamps  for  pa- 
per, caUicoes,  linens,  &c. 

The  invention  of  cutting  in  wood,  as  well  as  that 
in  copper,  is  afcribed  to  a  goldfmith  of  Florence  ;  but 
it  is  to  Albert  Durer  and  Lucas  they  are  both  in- 
debted for  their  perfcAion.  See  Engraving,  and 
Printing. 

One  Hugo  de  Carpi  invented  a  manner  of  cutting 
in  wood,  by  means  whereof  the  prints  appeared  as  if 
painted  in  clair-obfcure.  In  order  to  this,  he  made 
three  kinds  of  ftamps  for  the  fame  defign;  which  were 
drawn,  after  one  another,  through  the  prefs  for  the 
fame  print:  they  were  fo  conducted,  as  that  one  ferved 
for  the  grand  lights,  a  fecond  for  the  demi-teints,  and 
a  third  for  the  outlines  and  the  deep  fhadows. 

The  art  of  cutting  in  wood  was  certainly  carried 
to  a  very  great  pitch  above  two  hundred  years  ago  j 
and  might  even  vie,  for  beauty  and  juftnefs,  with  that 
of  engraving  in  copper.  At  prefent  it  is  in  a  low  Con- 


or notch  the  fum  paid  upon  them ;  and  then  to  caft  dition,  as  having  been  long  neglecled,  and  the  appii 
them  into  court,  to  be  written  upon.  See  Tally.  cation  of  artifts  wholly  employed  on  copper,  as  the 
CUTTING,  a  term  ufed  in  various  fenfes  and  more  eafy  and  promifing  province :  not  but  that  wood- 
various  arts ;  in  the  general,  it  implies  a  divifion  or  en  cuts  have  the  advantage  of  thofe  in  copper  on  many 
reparation.  ^  ^  ,  •  ^  accounts ;  chiefly  for  figures  and  devices  in  books ;  as 
Cutting  is  particularly'ufed  in  heraldry,  where 


the  ftiield  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  from  right 
to  left,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  or  in  the  fefle-way. 

The  word  alfo  is  applied  to  the  honourable  ordina- 
ries, and  even  to  animals  and  moveables,  when  they  are 
divided  equally  the  fame  way ;  fo,  however,  as  that 
©ne  moiety  is  colour,  the  other  metal.  The  ordinaries 
are  faid  to  be  cut,  couped,  when  they  do  not  come 
full  to  the  extremities  of  the  Ihield. 

Cutting,  in  chirurgery,  denotes  the  operation  of 
extracting  the  ftone  out  of  the  bladder  by  fedlion.  See 
Lithotomy. 

Cutting  in  coinage.  When  the  laminae  or  plates 
of  the  metal,  be  it  gold,  filver,  or  copper,  are  brought    form  and  fize,  fhould  be  planed'as  even  and  truly*  as 


being  printed  at  the  fame  time  and  in  the  fame  prefs 
as  the.  letters  :  whereas  for  the  other,  there  is  required 
a  particular  impreffion.  In  the  reprefentation  of  plants 
and  flowers,  and  in  defigns  for  paper-hangings,  where 
the  outline  only  is  wanted  to  be  printed,  in  a  bold 
full  manner,  this  method  will  be  found  cheaper  and 
more  effeftual  than  the  ufe  of  copper-plates. 

The  cutters  in  wood  begin  with  preparing  a  plank 
or  block  of  the  fize  and  thicknefs  required,  and  very 
even  and  fmooth  on  the  fide  to  be  cut :  for  this,  they 
ufually  take  beech,  pear-tree,  or  box;  though  the  lat- 
ter is  the  beft,  as  being  the  clofefl:,  and  lead  liable  to 
be  worm-eat.    The  wood  being  cut  into  a  proper 


to  the  thicknefs  of  the  fpecies  to  be  coined,  pieces  are 
cut  out,  of  thicknefs,  and  nearly  of  the  weight,  of 
the  intended  coin;  which  are  now  c<i^td plane hetsy  till 
the  king's  image  hath  been  ftampedon  them.  The  in- 
ftrument  wherewith  they  cut,  confifls  of  two  pieces  of 
fteel,  very  fharp,  and  placed  over  one  another ;  the 


poflible  :  it  is  then  fit  to  receive  the  drawing  or  chalk- 
ing of  the  defign  to  be  engraved.  But  the  etFedl  may 
be  made  more  apparent,  and  the  ink,  if  any  be  ufed 
in  drawing,  be  prevented  from  running,  by  fpreading 
thinly  on  the  furface  of  the  wood  white  lead  temper 
cd  with  water,  by  grinding  with  a  brufh  pencil,  and 


lower  a  little  hollow,  reprefenting  a  mortar,  the  other  .afterwards  rubbing  it  well  with  a  fine  hnen  rag  whilfl; 

a  pelUe.    The  metal  put  between  the  two,  is  cut  out  it  is  wet  ;  and  when  it  is  dry,  brufhing  off  any  loofe 

in  the  manner  defcribed  under  coinage.  or  powdery  part  with  a  foft  pencil. 

Note.    Medallions,  where  the  relievo  is  to  be  great.       On  this  block  they  draw'their  defign  with  a  pen  or 

are  not  cut,  but  cafl:  or  moulded.  pencil,  juft  as  they  would  have  it  printed.  Thofe 

Cutting,  in  the  manege,  is  when  the  horfe's  feet  who  cannot  draw  their  own  defign,  as  there  are  many 

interfere  ;  or  when  with  the  ftioe  of  one  foot  he  beats  who  cannot,  make  ufe  of  a  del'gn  furniflied  them  by 

off  the  flcin  from  the  paftern  joint  of  another  foot,  another  ;  faftening  it  upon  the  block  with  pafte  made 


This  is  more  frequent  in  the  hind  feet  than  the  fore 
the  caufes  are  either  wearinefs,  weaknefs  in  the  reins, 
not  knowing  how  to  go,  or  ill  flioeing. 

Cutting,  in  painting,  the  laying  one  fl;rong 
lively  colour  over  another,  without  any  fliade  or.foften- 
ing.  The  cutting  of  colours  has  always  a  difagreeable 
effeft. 

Cutting  in  wood,  a  particular  kind  of  fculpture 
or  engraving  ;  denominated  from  the  matter  wherein 
it  is  employed 


of  fl( 


and 


water,  with  a  little  vinegar  or  gum 
tragacanth  ;  the  ftrokes  or  lines  turned  towards  the 
wood. 

"WTien  the  paper  is  dry,  they  waili  it  gently  over 
with  a  fponge  dipped  in  water  ;  which  done,  they 
take  off  the  paper  by  Httle  and  Httle,  ftill  rubbing  it 
a  little  firfl  with  the  tip  of  the  finger;  till  at  length 
there  be  nothing  left  on  the  block  but  the  ftrokes  of 
ink  that  form  the  defign,  which  mark  out  fo  much  of 
the  block  as  is  to  be  fpared  or  left  ftanding.  Fi- 


It  is  ufed  for  various  purpofes  ;  as  for  figm:ed  let-  gures  are  fometimes  cut  out  of  prints,  by  taking  away 

ters,  head  and  tail-pieces  of  books ;  and  even  for  all  the  white  part  or  blank  paper,  and  cemented  with 

fchemes  and  other  figures,  to  fave  the  expences  of  -en-  gum-water  to  the  furface  of  the  wood.    The  reft  thev 
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Cutt'ngs  cut  oIF,  and  take  away  very  curioufly  with  the  pouita 
of  very  fhavp  knives,  or  little  chiffels  or  gravers,  ac- 
cording to  the  bignefs  or  delicacy  of  the  work  j  for 
they  need  no  other  inftrunrcnts. 

It  differs  from  engraving  in  copper,  becaufe  In  the 
former,  the  impreflion  comes  from  the  projninent  parte 
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Cutts. 


or  ftrokes  left  uncut 


whereas  in  the  latter,  it  coHies 
from  the  channels  cut  in  the  metal. 

The  manner  of  printing  with  wooden  prints  Is  much 
more  expeditious  and  eafy  than  that  of  copper-plate': 
becaufe  they  require  only  to  be  dipt  in  the  printing- 
ink,  and  Impreffed  on  the  objeft  in  the  fame  manner 
and  with  the  fame  apparatus  as  the  letter-printing 
managed;  and  for  purpofes  that  do  not  require 
great  corre£lnefs,  the  imprefiion  is  made  by  the  hand 
only,  a  proper  handle  being  fixed  to  the  middle  of  the 
print,  by  which  it  is  firft  dipped  in  the  ink,  fpread  by 
means  of  a  brufh  on  a  block  of  proportionable  fize 
covered  with  leather ;  and  then  lifted  up  inftantly, 
and  dropped  vpith  fome  little  force  on  the  paper  which 
is  to  receive  the  impreflion. 

Cuttings,  or  flips,  in  gardening,  the  branches  or 
fprigs  of  trees  or  plants,  cut  or  flipped  off  to  ftt  a- 
gain  ;  which  is  done  in  any  moifl;  fine  earth. 

The  belt  feafon  is  from  Augnft  to  April ;  but  care 
is  to  be  taken  when  it  is  done,  the  fap  be  not  too  much 
in  the  top,  lefl;  the  cut  die  before  that  part  in  the  earth 
have  root  enough  to  fupport  it :  rior  yet  muft  it  be  too 
4ry  or  fcanty  ;  the  fap  in  the  branches  aflifting  it  to 
take  root. 

In  providing  the  cuttings,  fuch  branches  as  have 
joints,  knots,  or  burrs,  are  to  be  cut  off  two  or  three 
inches  beneath  them,  and  the  leaves  to  be  ftripped  off 
fo  far  as  they  are  fet  In  the  earth.  Small  top-branch- 
es, of  two  or  three  years  growth,  are  fitteft  for  this 
operation. 

CUTTLE-FISH.  See  Sepia.  The  bone  of  the 
cuttle-fifti  is  hard  on  one  fide,  but  foft  and  yielding  on 
the  other;  fo  as  readily  to  receive  pretty  neat  impref- 
iions  from  medals,  &c.  and  afterwards  to  ferve  as  a 
mould  for  cafl:iug  me;als,  which  thus  take  the  figure 
of  the  original :  the  bone  is  likewife  frequently  em- 
ployed for  cleaning  or  poliflaing  filver.  This  fifli  con- 
tains in  a  certain  diftinfil  veflel  a  fluid  as  black  as  ink: 
V'hich  It  is  faid  to  fhed  when  purfued,  and  thus  to  con- 
ceal itfelf  by  difcolouring  the  water.  The  particular 
qualities  of  this  liquor  are  not  yet  determined.  Dr 
Leigh  fays,,  he  faw  a  letter  which  had  been  written 
V"Ith  it  ten  years  before,,  and  which  fiiU  continued. 
Some  report  that  the  ancients  made  their  ink  from  it ; 
and  others,  that  It  is  th^  bafis  of  China,  or  Indian-ink: 
but  both  thefe  accounts  appear  to  have  little  founda- 
tion. Pliny,  fpeaking  of  the  inks  made  ufe  of  In  his 
time,  after  obferving  that  the  cuttle-fifli  is  in  this  re- 
fpeft  of  a  wonderful  nature,  adds  exprefsly,  that  ink 
was  not  made  from  it. 

CUTTS  (  John  lord),  a  fold ler  of  mofl:  hardy  bravery 
ill  king  William's  wars,  was  fon  of  Richard  Cutts, 
Efq;  of  Matching  in  Eflex  ;  where  the  family  were 
fettled  about  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  and  had  a  great 
eftate.  He  entered  early  Into  the  fervice  of  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  was  aid-de-camp  to  the  duke  of 
!LonaIn  in  Hungary,  and  fignalfzed  himfelf  in  a 
very  ejctraordinary  manner  at  the  taking  of  Buda  by 
the.  ImpjCrialills  in  1686  j  which  important  place  had 


b  een  for  near  a  century  and  a  half  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks.    Mr  Addifon,  In  a  Latin  poem  worthy  of  the 
Auguftian  age,  plainly  hints  at  Mr  Cutts's  dlllingulfti- 
ed  bravery  at  that  fiege.    Returning  to  England  at 
the  revolution,  he  had  a  regiment  of  foot ;  was  crea- 
ted baroji  of  Gowran  in  Ireland,  Dec.  6.  1690  ;  ap- 
pointed governor  of  theifle  of  Wight,  April  14.  1693  ; 
was  made  a  major-general ;  and,  when  the  afl'afliiia- 
tion  projetl  was  difcovered,  1695-6,  was  captain  of 
the  kmg's  guard.    In  1698  he  was  complimented  by 
Mr  John  Hopkins,  as  one  to  whom  "  a  double  crovvu 
was  due,"  as  a  hero  and  a  poet.    He  was  colonel  of 
the  Coldflream,  orfecond  regiment  of  guards,  in  1701.; 
when  Mr  Steele,  who  was  indebted  to  his  intereit  for 
a  military  commiflion,  Infcrlbed  to  him  his  firfl:  work, 
"  The  Chrillian  Hero."    On  the  acceflion  of  queea 
Anne,  he  wa"s  made  a  lieutenant-general  of  the  forces 
in  Holland ;  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Ire- 
land, under  the  duke  of  Ormond,  March  23.  1704-5  ; 
and  afterwards  one  of  the  lords  jullices  of  that  king- 
dom, to  keep  him  out  of  the  way  of  aftion  ;  a  circum- 
ftance  which  broke  his  heart.    He  died  at  Dublin, 
Jan.  26.  1706-7,  and  is  buried  there  in  the  cathedral 
of  Chrift  church.     He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  death  of 
queen  Mary  ;  and  publlflied.  In  1687,  "  Poetical  ex- 
ercifes,  written  upon  feveral  occafions,  and  dedicated 
to  her  royal  Highnefs  Mary  princefs  of  Orange."  It 
contains,  befides  the  dedication  figued  J.  Cutts,  verfes 
to  that  princefs  ;  a  poem  on  Wifdora  ;  another  to  ^Ar 
Waller  on  his  commending  it ;  feven  more  copies  of 
verfes  (one  of  them  called  i^^/  Mufi  Ca-uaZ/Vr,  which  had 
been  afcribed  to  lord  Peterborough,  and  as  fuch  men- 
tioned by  Mr  Walpole  In  the  lill  of  tlnat  nobleman's 
writings),  and  11  fongs  ;  the  whole  compofing  but  a. 
very  thin  volume ;  which  is.  by  no  means  fo.  fcarcc  as 
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Cyaxares. 


Mr  Walpole  fuppofes  It  to  be.  A  fpecimen  of  his 
poetry  (of  which  the  .five  firft  hue?  are  quoted  by 
Steele  in  his  fifth  Tatler)  is  here  added  : 

Qn.y  telDier  that  I  love, 

Leave  the  reft  to  her  and  fate  ; 
Sf.mt  kind  planet  from  above 
May  })erhaps  iicr  ]nty  move  ; 

Lovers  on  their  Rxr^  mult  wait 
Only  tell  her  ihar  I  love. 
Why,  oh,  why  fhould  I  dtfpair  ? 

Mercy's  pictur'd  in  her  eye  ; 
If  Ihe  once  vouchfafe  to  hear, 
Welcome  hope,  an  i  welcome  fear. 

She%  too  good  to  let  me  die  ; 
Why,  oh,  Y/hy  iho  .Id  I  defpaii 

CY  ATHUS,  xuaSa?  (from  the  verb,  X"^'*>  to  pour 
out),  was  a  common  meafure  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  both  of  the  liquid  and  dry  kind.  It  was  e- 
qual  to  an  ounce,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  a  pint.  The 
cyathus  was  made  with  an  handle  like  our  punch-ladk%. 
The  Roman  topers  were  ufed  to  drink  as  many  cyafii 
as  there  were  mufes,  i.  e.  nine ;  alfo  as  many  as  there 
were  letters  in  the  patron's  name.  Thus,  they  had 
modes  of  drinking  fimilar  to  the  modern  health-drink- 
ing or  toalHng.  Theyfay,  that  the  cyathus  of  the 
Greeks  weighed  10  drachms;  and  Galen  fays  the  fame; 
though  elfewhere  he  fays,  that  a  cyathus  contains  12. 
drachms  of  oilj  1 3  dra^ihms  and  one  fcruple  of  wine, 
water,  or  vinegar,  and  18  drachms  of  honey.  Galen 
fays,  that  among  the  Veterinarii  the  cyathus  contain- 
ed two  ounces. 

CYAXARES,  fon  of  Phraortes,  was  king  of  Me- 
dia. 
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ares  dia  and  Perfia.    He  bravely  defended  his  kingdom, 
H       which  the  Scythians  had  invaded.    He  made  war  a- 
Gybele.   g^j^^^  Alyattes  king  of  Lydia  ;  and  fubjefted  to  his 
power  all  Afia  beyond  the  river  Haljs.    He  died  af- 
ter a  reign  of  40  years,  in  the  year  or  Rome  160. 

Cyaxares  II.  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  fame 
as  Darius  the  Mede.  He  was  fon  of  Aftyages  king 
of  Media.  He  added  feven  provinces  to  his  father's 
dominions,  and  made  war  againft  the  AfTyrians,  whom 
Cyrus  favoured. 

CYBEBE,  a  name  of  Cybele,  from  xu/Bn.Snv,  becaufc 
in  the  celebration  of  her  feftivals  men  were  driven  to 
madnefs. 

CYBELE,  in  Pagan  mythology,  the  daughter  df 
Coclus  and  Terra,  and  wife  of  Saturn.  She  is  fup- 
pofed to  be  the  fame  as  Ceres,  Rhea,  Ops,  Vefta,  Bo- 
na Mater,  Magna  Mater,  Berecynthia,  Dindymene, 
Sec.  According  to  Diodorus,  fhe  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Lydian  prince,  and  as  foon  as  ftie  Was  born  fl^e 
was  expofed  on  a  mountain.  She  was  preferved  by 
fucking  fome  of  the  wild  beafts  of  th^  foreft,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Cybele  from  the  mountain  where 
her  life  had  been  preferved.  When  fhe  returned  to 
her  father's  court,  (he  had  an  intrigue  with  Atys,  a 
beautiful  youth  whom  her  father  mutilated,  &c.  All 
the  mythologifts  are  unanimous  in  mentioning  the 
amours  of  Atys  and  Cybek.  In  Phrygla  the  feftivals 
of  Cybele  Were  obftrved  with  the  greateft  folemnity. 
Her  priefts,  called  Corybantes,  Galli,  Sec.  were  not  ad- 
mitted in  the  fervice  of  the  goddef9>-without  a  previous 
mutilation.  In  the  celebration  of  the  feftivals,  they 
imitated  the  manners  of  madmen,  and  filled  the  air  with 
ihrieks  and  bowlings  mixed  with  the  confufed  noife  of 
drums,  tabrets,  bucklers,  and  fpears.  This  was  in  com- 
memoration of  the  forrow  of  Cybele  for  the  lofs  of 
her  favourite  Atys.  Cybele  was  generally  reprefented 
as  a  robuft  woman  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  to 
intimate  the  fecundity  of  the  earth.  She  held  keys  in 
her  hand,  and  her  head  was  crowned  with  rifing  tur- 
rets, and  fometimes  with  the  leaves  of  an  oak  She 
fometimes  appears  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two 
tame  lions :  Atys  follows  by  her  fide,  carrying  a  ball 
in  his  hand,  and  fupporting  himfelf  upon  a  fir  tree 
which  is  facred  to  the  goddefs.  Sometimes  fhe  is  re- 
prefented with  a  fceptre  in  her  hand,  with  her  head 
covered  with  a  tower.  She  is  alfo  feen  with  many 
breafts,  to  fhoW  that  the  earth  gives  aliments  to  all  li- 
ving creatures ;  and  (he  generally  carries  two  lions  un- 
der her  arms.  From  Phrygia  the  worfhip  of  Cybele 
pafTed  into  Greece,  and  was  folemnly  eftablifhed  at 
Eleufis  under  the  name  of  the  Ekujlnian  myfierics  of  Ce- 
res. The  Romans,  by  order  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
brought  the  ftatue  of  the  goddefs  from  Pefiinus  into 
Italy  ;  and  v^hen  the  Oiip  which  carried  it  had  run  on 
a  fliallow  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  virtue  and  innocence 
cf  Claudia  was  vindicated  in  removing  it  with  her 
girdle.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  myfteries  of  Cybele 
were  firft  known  about  257  years  before  tlie  Trojan 
war,  or  1580  years  before  the  Auguftan  age.  The 
Romans  were  particularly  fupefftitious  in  wafhing  eve- 
ry year,  on  the  6th  of  the  kalends  of  April,  the  fhrine 
of  this  goddefs  in  the  waters  of  the  river  Almon. 
There  prevailed  many  obfcenities  in  the  obfervation 
of  the  feftivals ;  and  the  priefts  theinfelves  vv'tre  the 
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moft  eager  to  ufe  indecerit  cxpreflions,  Srtdf  fo"  fho#  <?yt)elt 
their  unbounded  licentioufnefs  by  the  impurity  of  their 
actions.  ■    ■  ^  ■  I, , J 

CYBELICUM  marmor,  a  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  a  fpecies  of  marble  dug  in  a  mountain  of  that 
name  in  Phrygia.  It  was  of  an  extremely  bright 
white,  with  broad  veins  of  bluifh  black. 

CYC  AS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  firft  natural  order,  Palmx.  The  fruit  is  a  dry- 
plum  with  a  bivalved  kernel.  There  is  but  one  fpe- 
cies defcribed  by  Linnaeus,  viz.  the  circinahs,  or  fago- 
tree,  which  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  the  Eaft  Indies> 
and  particularly  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  It  runs  up 
with  a  ftraight  trunk  to  40  feet  or  more,  having  many 
circles  the  whole  length,  occafioned  by  the  old  leaves 
falling  off ;  for  they  flanding  in  a  circular  order  round 
the  ftem,  and  embracing  it  with  their  bafe,  v^henevcr 
they  drop,  they  leave  the  marks  of  theif  adhefien  be- 
hind. The  leaves  are  pinnated,  and  grow  to  the 
length  of  feven  or  eight  feet.  The  pinnae  or  lobes  are 
long,  narrow,  entire,  of  a  fhining  green,  all  the  way 
of  a  breadth,  lance-fliaped  at  the  point,  are  clofely 
Crouded  together,  and  ftand  at  right  angles  on  each 
fide  the  midrib,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  long  bunches  at  the  footftalks  of  the 
leaves,  and  are  fiicceeded  by  oval  fruit,  about  the  fize 
of  large  plums,  of  a  red  colour  when  ripe,  and  a  fweet 
flavour.  Each  contains  a  hard  brown  nut,  enclofing 
a  white  meat,  which  taftes  like  a  chefnut. 

This  is  a  valuable  tree  to  the  inhabitants  of  India,  as 
it  not  only  furnifhes  a  confiderablepart  of  their  conftant 
bread,  but  alfo  fupplies  them  with  a  large  arcicle  of 
trade.  The  body  contains  a  farinaceous  fubftance, 
which  they  extraft  from  it  and  make  into  bread  in 
this  manner:  they  faw  the  body  into  fmall  pieces,  and 
after  beating  them  in  a  mortar,  pour  water  upon  the 
mafs  ;  this  is  left  for  fome  hours  to  fettle.  When  fit, 
it  is  ftrained  through  a  cloth,  and  the  finer  particles 
of  the  mealy  fubftance  running  through  with  the  wa- 
ter, the  grofs  ones  are  left  behind  and  thrown  away. 
After  the  farinaceous  part  is  fufficiently  fubfided,  the 
water  is  poured  off,  and  the  meal  being  properly  dried, 
is  occafionally  made  into  cakes  and  baked.  Thefe 
cakes  are  faid  to  eat  nearly  as  well  as  wheaten  bread, 
and  are  the  fupport  of  the  inhabitants  for  three  or  four 
months  in  the  year. 

The  fame  meal  more  finely  pulverized,  and  reduced 
into  granules,  is  what  is  called  Sago,  which  is  fent 
into  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  fold  in  the  fhops  for  a 
great  ftrengthener  and  reftorative. 

There  is  a  fort  of  fago  made  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
is  fent  to  Europe  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  from  the 
Eaft  ;  but  the  Weft  India  fago  is  far  inferior  in  quality 
to  the  other.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  made  from  the  pith 
of  the  areca  oleracea.    See  Areca. 

The  brood  loom  (or  bread-tree)  of  the  Hottentots, 
a  plant  lately  difcovered  by  profefTor  Thunberg,  13 
defcribed  as  a  new  fpecies  of  this  genus,  by  the  name 
of  cycas  Caffra,  in  the  Nova  ASa  Reg.  Soc.  Scient. 
Upf.  vol.  ii.  p.  283.  tab.  V.  The  pith,  or  medulla^ 
which  abounds  in  the  trunk  of  this  little  f  '-n,  Mr 
Sparman'  informs  us,  is  collefted  and  tied  up  in  dreffed 
calf  or  fheep-fkins,  and  then  buried  in  the  earth  for 
the  fpace  of  feveral  weeks,  till  it  becomes  fufEciently 
4  K  z  raellov?' 
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Cycecn  mellow  and  tender  to  be  kneaded  up  with  water  into 
. "       a  pafte,  of  which  they  afterwards  make  fmall  loaves  or 
^  ,5-    .,  ,  '  cakes,  and  bake  them  under  the  afhes.    Other  Hot- 
tentots, not  quite  fo  nice,  nor  endued  with  patience 
enough  to  wait  this  tedious  method  of  preparing  it, 
are  faid  to  dry  and  roaft  the  pith  or  marrow,  and  after- 
wards make  a  kind  of  brown  frumenty  of  it. 
CYCEON,  from  xcx,. 

"  to  mix;"  a  name  given 
by  the  ancient  poets  and  phyficians  to  a  mixture  of 
meal  and  water,  and  fometimes  of  other  ingredients. 
Thefe  conftituted  the  two  kinds  of  cyceon;  the  coarfer 
being  of  the  water  and  meal  alone  ;  the  richer  and 
more  delicate  compofed  of  wine,  honey,  flour,  water, 
and  cheefe.  Homer,  in  the  lith  Iliad,  talks  of  cy- 
ceon made  with  cheefe  and  the  meal  of  barley  mixed 
with  wine,  but  without  any  mention  either  of  honey 
or  water;  and  Ovid,  defcribing  the  draught  of  cyceon 
given  by  the  old  woman  of  Athens  to  Certs,  mentions 
only  flour  and  water.  Diofcorides  underftood  the 
word  in  both  thefe  fenfes ;  but  extolled  it  moll  in  the 
eoarfe  and  fimple  kind  :  he  fays,  when  prepai-ed  with 
water  alone,  it  refrigerates  and  nourifliies  greatly. 

CYCINNIS,  a  Grecian  dance,  fo  called  from  the 
name  of  its  inventor,  one  of  the  fatyrs  belonging  to 
Bacchus.  It  confifted  of  a  combination  of  grave  and 
gay  movements. 

CYCLADES  insulae;  iflands  anciently  fo  called, 
as  Pliny  informs  us,  from  the  Gyclus  or  orb  in  which 
they  lie  ;  beginning  from  the  promontory  Geraeftum 
of  Euboea,  and  lying  round  the  ifland  Delos,  (Pliny). 

Where  they  are,  and  what  their  number,  is  not  fo 
generally  agreed.  Strabo  fays,  they  were  at  firft 
reckoned  12,  but  that  many  others  were  added  :  yet 
mod  of  them  lie  to  the  fouth  of  Delos,  and  but  few  to 
the  north,  fo  that  the  middle  or  centre,  afcribed  to 
Delos,  is  to  be  taken  in  a  loofe,  not  a  geometrical 
fenfe,  Strabo  recites  them  after  Artemidorus,  as  fol- 
lows :  Helena,  Ceos,  Cynthns,  Seriphus,  Melus,  Si- 
phus,  Cimolus,  Prepefinthus,  Olearus,  Naxus,  Parus, 
Syrus,  Myconus,  Tenus,  Andrus,  Gyarus ;  but  he 
excludes  from  the  number,  Prepefinthus,  Olearus,  and 
Gyarus. 

CYCLAMEN,  Sowbread:  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafaof  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  21ft  or- 
der, Prec'iee.  The  corolla  is  verticillated,  with  the  tube 
very  fliort,  and  the  throat  piominent ;  the  berry  is 
covered  with  the  capfule.  There  are  but  two  fpecies; 
which,  however,  produce  many  beautiful  varieties. 
They  arc  low,  herbaceous,  flowery  perennials  of  the 
tuberous  rooted  kind,  with  numerous,  angular,  heart- 
fiiaped,  fpotted,  marbled  leaves  ;  with  many  flefliy 
foot-ftalks  fix  inches  high,  carrying  monopetalous, 
feve-parted  reflexed  flowers  of  various  colours.  All  the 
varieties  are  extremely  ornamental,  and  fome  of  the 
flowers  very  fragrant.  They  may  be  planted  in  any 
of  the  common  borders,  but  require  to  be  fiieltered 
from  hard  frofts  by  being  covered  with  mats.  They 
ftiould  alfo  have  a  light  diy  foil,  otherwife  their  roots 
arc  apt  to  rot.  The  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
and  the  particular  varieties  by  dividing  their  roots.. 

The  root  of  the  cyclamen  has,  when  frefti,.  an  ex- 
tremely acrimonious  burning  tafte,  which  it  lofes  al- 
anoii  entirely  on  being  dried.    It  is  recommended  as 
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an  errhlne  ;  in  cataplafms  for  fcorrhous  and  cancerous  Cycle 
tumors ;  and  internally  as  a  cathartic,  detergent,  and  H 
aperient.    It  operates  very  flowly,  but  with  great  vi-  Cyclop*, 
rulence,  inflaming  the  fauces  and  inteftines. 

CYCLE,  in  chronology,  a  certain  period  or  feries 
of  numbers,  which  regularly  proceed  from  the  firfl  to 
the  laft,  and  then  return  again  to  the  firft,  and  fo  cir- 
culate perpetually.  See  Chronology,  rPz6. 

Crcis  of  IndlS'iotiy  a  period  of  15  years,  in  ufe  a- 
mong  the  Romans.  It  has  no  connexion  with  the 
celeftial  motion,  but  was  inftituted,  according  to  Ba- 
ronius,  by  Conftantine  ;  who  having  reduced  the  time 
which  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  ferve  to  15. .years, 
he  was  confequently  obliged  every  15  years  to  im- 
pofe,  or  indicere  according  to  the  Latin  expreflion, 
an  extraordinary  tax  for  the  payment  of  thofe  who 
were  difcharged  ;  and  hence  arofe  this  cycle,  which, 
from  the  Latin  word  indicere,  was  ftyled  indidion. 

CrcLE  of  the  Moon,  called  alfo  the  golden  number.,  and 
the  Metonic  cycle  from  its  inventor  Meton  the  Athe- 
nian, is  a  period  of  19  years,  which  when  they  are 
completed,  the  new  moons  and  full  moons  return  on 
the  fame  days  of  the  month,  fo  that  on  whatever  dayi 
the  new  and  full  moons  fall  this  year,  19  years  hence 
they  will  happen  on  the  very  fame  days  of  the  month, 
though  not  at  the  fame  hour,  as  Meton  and  the  fa.- 
thers  of  the  primitive  church  thought ;  and  therefore,, 
at  tlie  time  of  the  council  of  Nice,  when  the  method  of 
finding  the  time  for  obferving  the  feaft  of  Eafter  was 
eftabliflied,  the  nujnbers  of  the  lunar  cycle  were  in- 
ferled  in  the  kaleridar,  which,  upon  the  account  of 
their  excellent  ufe,  wer£  fet  in  golden  letters,  and  the 
year  of  the  cycle  called  the  go'ldm  number  of  that, 
year. 

Cycle  of  the  Sun,  a  revolution  of  28  years,  which. 
being  elapfed,  the  dominical  or  Sunday-letters  return 
to  their  former  place,  and  proceed  in  the  fame  order 
as  before,  according  to  the  Julian  kalendar. 

CYCLISUS,  in  furgery,  an  inftrument  in  the  form 
of  a  half  moon,  iired  in  fcraping  the  flcuil,  in  cafe  of 
fraftures  of  that  part. 

CYCLOID,  a  curve  on  which  the  doftrine  of  pen- 
dulums, and  time-meafuring  inftruments,  in  a  great 
meafure  depend ;  Mr  Huygensdemonftrated,  that  from 
whatever  point  or  height  a  heavy  body,  ofcillating  on 
a  fixed  centre,  begins  to  defcend,  while  it  continues 
to  move  in  a  cycloid,  the  time  of  its  falls  or  ofcillations 
will  be  equal  to  each  other.  It  is  likewife  demonftra- 
ble,  that  it  is  the  curve  of  quickeft  defcent,  /.  e.  a 
body  falHng  in  it,  from  any  given  point  above,  to  ano- 
ther, not  exaftly  under  it,  will  come  to  this  point  in^ 
a  lefs  time  than  in  any  other  curve  pafling  through 
thofe  two  points. 

CYCLOPjiEDIAv or  Encyclopedia,  denotes  the 
circle  or  compafs  of  arts  and  faiences.  A  cyclopasdia, 
fay  the  authors  of  the  French  Encyclopedie,  ought  to 
explain  as  much  as  poflible  the  order  and  conneftioR' 
of  human  knowledge. 

CYCLOPS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fons  of  Neptune 
and  Amphitrite  ;  the  principle  of  whoiii  were  Brontes,, 
Steropes,  and  Peracmon  ;  but  their  whole  number  a- 
mounted  to  above  an  hundred.  Jupiter  threw  them 
into  Tartarus  as  foon  as  they  were  born  ;  but  they 
were  delivered  at  the  interceflion  of  Tellus,  and  be- 
came 
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Cyclopte-  came  the  affiftants  of  Vulcan.    They  were  of  prodigi- 
'^8-     ©us  ftature,  and  had  each  only  one  eye,  which  was 

^"""V^  placed  in  the  middle  of  their  foreheads. 

Some  mythologifts  fay,  that  the  Cyclops  fignify  the 
vapours  raifed  in  the  air,  which  occafion  thunder  and 
lightning ;  on  which  account  they  are  reprefented  as 
forging  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.  Others  repre- 
fent  them  as  the  firft  inhabitjints  of  Sicily,  who  were 
cruel,  of  a  gigantic  form,  and  dwelt  round  mount 
JEtna. 

CYCLOPTERUS,  the  sucker,  in  ichthyology,  a 
genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  amphibia  nantes.  The 
head  is  obtufe,  and  furniflied  with  faw-teeth :  there  are 
four  rays  in  the  gills  ;  and  the  belly-fins  are  conne£led 
together  in  an  orbicular  form.    The  fpecies  are, 

I.  The  lumpus,  or  lump-filh,  grows  to  the  length  of 
19  inchts,  and  weighs  feven  pounds.   The  lhape  of  the 
body  is  like  that  of  the  bream,  deep  and  very  thick, 
and  it  fwims  edge-ways.    The  back  is  (harp  and  ele- 
vated ;  the  belly  flat,  of  a  bright  crimfon  colour.  A- 
long  the  body  there  run  feveral  rows  of  lharp  bony 
tubercles,  and  the  whole  {\dn  is  covered  with  fmall 
ones.    The  peftoral  fins  are  large  and  broad,  almoft 
uniting  at  thtir  bafe.    Beneath  thefe  is  the  part  by 
which  it  ad^ieres  to  the  rocks,  &c.    It  confifls  of  an 
oval  aperture,  furrounded  with  a  fleftiy,  mufcular,  and 
obtufe  foft  fubftance ;  edged  with  many  fmall  thread- 
ed appendages,  which  concur  as  fo  many  clafpers.  The 
tail  and  vent-fins  are  purple.    By  means  of  this  part  it 
adheres  with  vaft  force  to  any  thing  it  pleafes.    As  a 
proof  of  its  tenacity,  it  hath  been  known,  that  in  fling- 
ing a  fifh  of  this  fpecies  jull  caught  into  a  pail  of  wa- 
ter, it  fixed  itfelf  fo  firmly  to  the  bottom,  that  on  ta- 
king the  fifli  by  the  tail,  the  whole  pail  by  that  means 
was  lifted,  though  it  held  fome  gallons,  without  once 
making  the  fifli  quit  its  hold,    Thefe  fiHi  refort  in 
multitudes  during  fpring  to  the  coaft  of  Sutherland 
near  the  Ord  of  Caithnefs.    The  feals  which  fwarm 
beneath,  prey  greatly  upon  them,  leaving  the  llcins  j 
numbers  of  which,  thus  emptied,  float  afhore  at  that 
feafon.    It  is  eafy  to  diftinguifh  the  place  where  the 
feals  are  devouring  this  or  any  other  unAuous  fifli,  by 
a  fmoothnefs  of  the  water  immediately  above  the 
fpot.  This  fadl  is  now  efl:abliflied ;  it  being  a  tried  pro- 
perty of  oil  to  ft^ill  the  agitation  of  the  waves  and 
render  them  fmooth.    Great  numbers  of  lurap-fifli  are 
found  in  the  Greenland  feas  during  the  months  of 
April  and  May,  when  they  refort  near  the  fliore  to 
fpawn.      Their  roe  is  remarkably  large,  which  the 
Greenlanders  boil  to  a  pulp  and  eat.    They  are  ex- 
tremely fat,  which  recommends  them  the  more  to  the 
natives,  who  admire  all  oily  food.    They  call  them  «/'- 
fji/eis  or  cat-jijhy  and  take  quantities  of  them  during 
the  feafon.     The  fifli  is  fometimes  eaten  in  Eng- 
land, being  fliewed  like  carp  j  but  is  both  flabby  and 
infipid. 

2.  The  hparis  takes  the  name  of  fea-fnatl  from  the 
foft  and  unftuous  texture  of  its  body,  refembling  that 
of  the  land-fnail.  It  is  almoli  tranfparent,  and  foon 
diflblves  and  melts  away.  It  is  found  in  the  fca  near 
the  mouths  of  great,  riversj  and  hath  been  feen  full  of 
fpawn  in  January.  The  length  is  five  inches ;  the 
colour  a  pale  brown,  fometimes  finely  ftreaked  with  a 
iarker.    Beneath  the  throat  is  a  round  depreffion  of 
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a  whitifli  colour  like  the  impreffion  of  a  feal,  furround-  Cyder, 
cd  by  twelve  fmall  pale  yellow  tubera,  by  which  pro-  '  '    v   '  * 
bably  it  adheres  to  the  fl:ones  like  the  other  fpecies. 

%.  The  lefler  fucking-fifli  is  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  Britiflx  feas.  It  is  about  four  inches  in  length; 
the  flcin  without  fcales,  flippery,  and  of  a  duflcy  colour. 
It  hath  alfo  an  apparatus  for  adhering  to  fl:ones  and 
rocks  fimilar  to  the  others.  q 

CYpER,  or  Cider,  an  excellent  drink  made  oT 
the  juice  of  apples,  efpecially  of  the  more  curious  table 
kinds;  the  juice  of  thefe  being  efl:ecmed  mora  cordial 
and  pleafant  than  that  of  the  wild  or  harfli  kinds.  In 
making  this  drink  it  hath  long  been  thought  neceflary, 
in  every  part  of  England,  to  lay  the  harder  cyder- 
fruits  in  heaps  for  fome  time  before  breaking  their 
pulps  ',  but  the  Devonfliire  people  have  much  impro- 
ved this  praftice.  In  other  counties  the  method  is  to 
make  thefe  heaps  of  apples  in  a  houfe,  or  under  fome 
covering  inclofed  on  every  fide.  This  method  hath" 
been  found  defeftive,  becaufe,  by  excluding  the  free 
air,  the  heat  foon  became  too  violent,  and  a  great 
perfpiration  enfued,  by  which  in  a  fliort  time  the 
lofs  of  juices  was  fo  great,  as  to  reduce  the  fruit  to 
half  their  former  weight,  attended  with  a  general  rot- 
tennefs,  rancid  fmell,  ,  and  difagreeable  taftie.  In  the 
South-hams,^a  middle  way  has  been  purfued,  to  avoid 
the  inconveniences  and  lofs  attending  the  above.  They 
make  their  heaps  of  apples  in  an  open  part  of  an  or- 
chard, where,  by  the  means  of  a  %ee  air  and  lefs  per- 
fpiration, the  defired  maturity  is  brought  about,  with 
an  inconfiderablc  wafl;e  of  the  juices  and  decay  of  the 
fruit,  entirely  free  of  ranknefs  ;  and  though  fome  ap- 
ples rot  even  in  this  manner,  they  are  very  few,  and  • 
are  fl;ill  fit  for  ufe  ;  all  continue  plump  and  full  of 
juices,  and  very  much  heighten  the  colour  of  cyders, 
without  ill  tafte  or  fmell. 

In  purfuing  the  Devonlhire  method,  it  is  •  to  be  ob- 
ferved»  i .  That  all  the  promifcuous  kinds  of  apples 
that  have  dropped  from  the  trees,  from  time  to  time, 
arc  to  be  gathered  up  and  laid  in  a  heap  by  them- 
felves,  and  to  be  made  into  cyder  after  having  fo  lain 
about  ten  days.  2.  Such  apples  as  are  gathered  from 
the  trees,  having  already  acquired  fome  degree  of  ma- 
turity, are  Hkewife  to  be  laid  in  a  heap  by  themfelvey 
for  about  a  fortnight.  3.  The  later  hard  fruits,  which 
are  to  be  left  oh  the  trees  till  the  approach  of  froll  is 
apprehended,  are  to  be  laid  in  a  feparate  heap,  where 
they  are  t<)  remain-  a  month  or  fix  weeks,  by  Avhich^ 
nQtwithfl;anding  frofl;,  rain,  ,&:G.  their  juices  will  re- 
ceive fuch  a  maturation,  as  will  prepare  them  for  a 
kindly  fermentation,  and  which  they  could  not  have 
attained  on  the  trees  by  means  of  the  coldnefs  of  the 
feafon. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  riper  and  mellower  the 
fruits  are  at-  the  time  of  collefting  them-  into  heaps, 
the  fliorter  ftiould  be  their  continuance  there  ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  the  harflier,  immatuner,  and  harder  they 
are,  the  longer  they  ihould  rell. 

Thefe  heaps  fliould  ■  be  made  in  an  even  and  open 
part  of  an  orchard,  without  any  regard  to  covering.  • 
from  rainy,  dews,  or  what  tlfe  may  happen  during  the 
apples  flaying  there    and  whether  they  be  carried  in 
and  broke  in  wet  or  dry  weather,  the  thing  is  all  the- 
fame.    If  it  may  be  objefted  that  during  their  having, 
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Cy'Aer  lairt  together  in  the  heap,  thej'  may  have  imbibed  great 
humidity,  as  well  from  the  air  as  from  the  groiind, 
Cydnas.  ^^^^^  devvs,  &c.  which  are  mixed  with  their  juices  ; 
"  "  ^  the  anfwer  is,  this  will  have  no  other  effeft  than  a 
kindly  diluting,  natural  to  the  fruit,  by  which  means 
a  fpeedier  fermentation  enfues,  and  all  heterogeneous 
■humid  particles  are  thrown  off 

The  apples  are  then  ground,  and  the  pummice  Is 
received  in  a  large  epen-mouthed  veflel,  capable  of 
containing  as  much  thereof  as  is  fufficient  for  one  ma- 
king, or  one  cheefe.  Though  it  has  been  a  cuftom  to 
let  the  pummice  remain  fome  hours  I»  the  veffel  appro- 
priated to  contain  it,  yet  that  praftice  is  by  no  means 
commendable  ;  for  if  the  fruits  did  not  come  ripe  from 
the  trees,  or  otherwife  matured,  the  pummice,  remain- 
ing in  the  vat  too  long,  will  acquire  fuch  harfhnefs  and 
-coarfenefs  from  the  flcins  as  is  never  to  be  got  rid  of  j 
and  if  the  pummice  is  of  well  ripened  fruit,  the  con- 
tinuing too  long  there  will  occaiion  it  to  contraft  a 
fiiarpnefs  that  very  often  is  followed  with  want  of  fpi- 
rit  and  pricking  ;  nay,  fometimes  it  even  becomes  vi- 
negar, or  always  continues  of  a  vvheyifti  colour ;  all 
which  proceeds  from  the  heat  of  fermentation  that  it 
almoft  inftantly  falls  into  on  lying  together ;  the  pum- 
mice therefore  fliould  remain  no  longer  in  the  vat 
than  until  there  may  be  enough  broke  for  one  preffing, 
or  that  all  be  made  into  a  cheefe,  and  prcffcd  the  fame 
,day  it  is  broken. 

In  Plate  CLIVi  is  a  perfptftlve  view  of  the  cyder- 
|)refs  and  apple- mill. 

A,  B,  the  bottom  or  lower  beam  ;  C,  D,  the  upper 
beam  ;  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  the  uprights  ;  4,  4,  e,  e,  fpurs ; 
Z,  2,  12,  braces,  or  crofs-pieces ;  a,  b,  capitals;  X, 
tilocks  ;  gy  the  fcrew ;  E,  the  back  or  receiver  ;  F, 
the  cheefe  or  cake  of  pummice,  placed  on  the  ftage  or 
bafon  ;  G,  the  ftage  or  bafon  ;  10,  10,  beams  that 
fupport  the  pieces  of  which  the  bafon  is  (jompofed  ; 
ii,  perpendicular  pieces  for  fupporting  thefe  beams; 
H>  the  buckler  ;  R,  S,  Q,  a  circular  trough  of  the 
apple-mill  ;  T,  L,  V,  compartments  or  divifions,  for 
different  forts  of  apples ;  M,  the  mlU-ftone  ;  L,  M, 
axis  of  the  mill  ftone  ;  N,  the  fpring-tree  bar. 

CrDER-Spiritf  a  fpirituous  liquor  drawn  from  cydef 
by  diftillation,  in  the  fame  manner  as  brandy  from 
•wine.  The  particular  flavour  of  this  fpirit  is  not  the 
jnoft  agreeable,  but  it  may  with  care  be  diverted 
wholly  of  it,  and  rendered  a  perfedlly  pure  and  infipid 
fpirit  upon  reftification.  The  traders  in  fpirituous  li- 
quors' are  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  value  of 
fuch  a  fpirit  as  this  :  they  can  give  it  the  flavours  of 
fome  other  kinds,  and  fell  it  under  their  names,  or 
mix  it  in  large  proportion  with  the  foreign  brandy, 
rum,  and  arrack,  in  the  fale,  without  any  danger  of 
a  difcovery  of  the  che  it. 

CYDIAS,  a  painter  who  made  a  painting  of  the 
Argonauts  in  the  1 1  th  Olympiad.  This  celebrated 
piece  was  bought  by  the  orator  Hortenfius  for  1 64 
talents. 

CYDNUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  river  of  Clllcia  ;  rlfing 
in  mount  Taurus,  to  the  north  of  Tarfus,  through 
whofe  middle  it  ran,  in  a  very  clear  and  cold  ftream, 
which  had  almoft  proved  fatal  to  Alexander  on  bath- 
ing In  It ;  falling  into  the  fea  at  a  place  called  Rheg- 
ma,  a  breach,  the  fea  breaking  in  there,  and  affording 


the  people  of  Tarfus  a  ftatioti  or  port  for  theJf  fliips.  CyJonia, 

The  water  of  the  Cydnus  Is  cornmended  by  Strabo,  as   

of  fervlce  in  neiTous  diforders  and  the  gout. 

CYDONIA  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  three  moft  il- 
luftrious  cities  of  Crete,  fituated  in  the  north-weft  of 
the  ifland,  with  a  locked  port,  or  walled  round.  Thd 
circuiiiftances  of  the  founding  ofCydon  are  uncertain. 
Stephen  of  Byzantium  fays,  that  it  was  at  firft  named 
Apollonia  from  Cydon  the  fon  of  Apollo.  Paufaniaa 
afcribes  the  founding  af  it  to  Cydon  the  fon  of  Tege- 
tus,  who  travelled  Into  Crete.  Herodotus  affirms,  that 
it  was  founded  by  the  Samians,  and  that  its  templei 
were  erefted  by  them.  Alexander,  in  the  firft  book 
of  the  Cretans,  informs  us,  that  it  received  Its  nara^ 
from  Cydon  the  fon  of  Mercury.  Cydon  was  thi 
largeft  city  in  the  ifland  ;  and  was  enabled  to  hold  the 
balance  between  her  contending  neighbours.  She  fuf. 
taintd  fome  famous  fieges.  Phaleucus,  general  of  thtJ 
Phoceans,  making  an  expedition  into  Crete  with  a  fleet 
and  a  numerous  army,  invefted  Canea  both  by  fea  and 
land  ;  but  loft  his  army  and  his  life  before  its  walls, 
in  fucceeding  times,  when  Metellus  fubdued  the  ifland, 
he  affalled  Cydon  with  all  his  forces  ;  and  after  com- 
bating an  obftinate  refiftance,  fubjedled  it  to  the  power 
of  Rome.  Cydon  occupied  the  prefent  iituatlon  of 
Canea  ;  only  extending  half  a  league  farther  towards 
St  Odero ;  where  on  the  fea  fliore  the  remains  are  ftill 
to  be  feen  of  fome  ancient  walls  which  appear  to  have 
been  of  a  very  folld  conftriiftlon.    See  Canea. 

CYDONIA,  the  quince;  fo  called  from  Cydon,  a 
town  of  Ci'ete,  famous  for  its  abounding  with  thi* 
fruit.  Linrtaeus  has  joined  this  genus  to  the  apple  and 
pear ;  but  as  there  is  fuch  a  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween the  fruits,  we  follow  Mr  Miller,  who  ti'eats  the 
quince  as  a  genus  by  itfelf. 

Species.  I.  The  oblonga,  with  an  oblong  fruity 
lengthened  at  the  bafe.  2.  The  mahforma,  with  oval 
leaves  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and  lengthened  at 
their  bafe.  3.  The  luiitanica,  with  obverfe  oval  leaves, 
woolly  on  their  under  fide.  There  are  fome  other 
varieties  of  this  fruit  propagated  in  fruit-gardens,  and 
in  the  nurferles  for  fale;  one  of  which  is  a  foft  eatable 
fruit,  another  very  aftrlngent,  and  a  third  with  a  very" 
fmall  fruit  cottony  all  over,  which  is  fcarce  worth 
keeping.  Thefe  Mr  Miller  fuppofed  to  be  feminal  va- 
riations, but  the  three  others  to  be  diftlnft  fpecies. 
The  Portugal  quince  is  \he  moft  valuable :  its  pulp 
turns  to  a  fine  purple  when  ftewed  or  baked,  and  be- 
comes much  fofter  and  lefs  auftere  than  the  others  ;  fo 
is  much  fitter  for  making  marmalade.  The  trees  are  all 
eafily  propagated,  either  by  layers,  fuckers,  or  cuttings; 
which  muft  be  planted  in  a  moift  foil.  Thofe  raifed 
from  fuckers  are  feldom  fo  well  rooted  as  thofe  which 
are  obtained  from  cuttings  or  layers,  and  are  fubjeft 
to  produce  fuckers  again  in  greater  plenty  ;  which  is 
not  fo  proper  for  fruit-bearing  trees,  Thefe  trees 
require  very  little  pruning ;  the  chief  thing  to  be 
obferved  is,  to  keep  their  ftems  clear  from  fuckers, 
and  cut  off  fuch  branches  as  crofs  each  other :  like- 
wife  all  upright  luxuriant  fhoots  from  the  middle  of 
the  tree  fliould  be  taken  off,  that  the  head  may  not 
be  too  much  crowded  with  wood,  Vvrhlch  is  of  ill  con- 
fequence  to  all  fruit-trees.  Thefe  forts  may  alfo  be 
propagated  bv  budding  or  grafting  upon  ftocks  raifed 
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Cyjtnns   t>y  cuttings  ;  fo  that  the  bell  forts  may  be  cultivated 
H       this  way  in^greater  plenty  than  by  any  other  method. 
Cyn^bal.  Thefe  are  alfo  in  great  efteera  to  bud  or  graft  pears 
♦  " "    upon  ;  which  for  fumraer  or  autumn  fruits  are  a  great 
improvement  to  them,  cfpecially  thofe  defigned  for 
walls  and  efpaliers  ;  for  the  trees  upon  thefe  ftocks  do 
pot  flioot  fo  vigoroufly  as  thofe  upon  free-flocks,  and 
therefore  may  be  kept  in  lefs  compafs,  and  fooner 
produce  fruit  :  but  hard  winter-fruits  do  not  fucceed 
fo  well  upon  thefe  ftocks,  their  fruit  being  fubitfl  to 
crack,  and  are  commonly  ftony,  efpecially  all  the 
breaking  pears :  therefore  thefe  ftocks  are  only  fit  for 
melting  pears  and  a  moift  foil. 

CYGNUS,  or  Swan,  in  ornithology.   See  Anas. 

Cvoius,  the  Swan,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation 
of  the  northern  heraifphere,  between  Lyra  and  Ce- 
phciis.  The  ftars  in  the  conftellation  Cygnus,  in 
Ptolemy's  catalogue,  are  19;  in  Tyclio's  18;  in  He- 
yelius's  47;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue  81. 

CYLINDER,  in  geometry,  a  folid  body  fuppofed 
to  be  generated  by  the  rotation  of  a  parallelogram. 

Rolling.,  or  Loaded  Cvlinder,  a  cylinder  which  rolls 
up  an  inclined  plane  ;  the  phenomena  of  which  are  ex- 
plained under  Mechanics 

CYLINDROID,  in  geometry,  a  folid  body,  ap 
proaching  to  the  figure  of  a  cylinder,  but  differing 
from  it  in  fome  refpeAs,  as  having  the  bafes  elHptical, 
but  parallel  and  equal. 

CYLINDRUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  fhell-fifh,  of  which  there  are  many  elegant 
and  precious  fpecies. 

CYMA,  in  botany,  the  tender  ftalks  which  herbs 
fend  forth  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  cabbage  kind. 

Cyma,  or  Cvmatium,  in  architefture,  a  member 
or  moulding  of  the  corniche,  the  profile  of  wiiich  is 
waved,  that  is,  concave  at  top,  and  convex  at  bottom. 

CYMBAL,  Kw^iCaxoi-y  a  mufical  inftrument  in  ufe 
among  the  ancients.  The  cymbal  was  made  of  brafs, 
Uke  our  kettle-drums,  and,  as  fome  think,  in  their 
form,  but  fraaller,  and  of  different  ufe.  Ovid  gives 
cynibala  the  epithet  of  gen'udia,  becaufe  they  were 
ufed  at  weddings  and  other  diverfions. 

Cafliodorus  and  Ifidore  Ccill  this  inftrument  acetahuluin, 
the  name  of  a  cup  or  cavity  of  a  bone  wherein  another 
is  articulated  ;  and  Xenophon  compares  it  to  a  horfe's 
hoof ;  whence  it  muft  have  been  hollow :  which  ap- 
pears, too,  from  the  figure  of  feveral  other  things  de- 
aeminated  from  it  :  as  a  bafin,  caldron,  goblet,  cafk, 
and  even  a  fhoe,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Erapedocles,  which 
were  of  brafs.. 

In  reality,  the  ancient  cymbals  appear  to  have  been 
very  different  from  our  kettle  drums,  and  their  ufe  of 
another  kind  :  to  their  exterior  cavity  was  fattened  a 
handle  ;  whence  Pliny  compares  them  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh,  and  Rahanus  to  phials. 

They  were  ftruck  againft  one  another,  in  cadence, 
and  made  a  very  acute  found,  Their  invention  was 
attributed  to  Cybele  ;  whence  their  ufe  in  feafts  and 
facrificcs:  fetting  afide  this  occalion,  they  were  feldom 
ufed  but  by  diflblute  and  effeminate  people.  M.  Lampe, 
■who  has  written  exprefsly  on  the  fubjtft,  attributes 
the  invention  to  the  Curetes,  or  inhabitants  of  mount 
Ida  in  Crete  ;  it  is  certain  thefe,  as  well  as  the  Cory- 
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bantes  or  guards  of  the  kings  of  Crete,  and  thofe  of  Cyme 

Rhodes  and  Samothracia,  were  reputed  to  excel  in  the. 
mufic  of  the  cymbal. 

The  Jews  had  their  cymbals,  or  at  leafl  inftrimients 
which  tranllators  render  cymbals  ;  but  as  to  their  mat- 
ter and  form,  critics  are  ftill  in  the  dark.  The  mo- 
dern cymbal  is  a  mean  inltrument,  chiefly  in  ufe  among 
vagrants,  gypfies,  &c.  It  confifts  of  fteei  wire,  in  a 
triangular  form,  whereon  are  paffed  five  rings,  whicL 
are  touched  and  fliifted  along  the  triangle  with  an  iron 
rod  held  in  the  left  hand,  while  it  is  fupported  in  the 
right  by  a  ring,  to  give  it  the  freer  motion.  Duran- 
dus  fays,  that  the  monks  ufed  the  word  cymbal  for  the 
cloifter-bell  ufed  to  call  them  to  the  refectory. 

CYME  (anc.  geog.),  a  city  built  by  Pelops  on 
his  return  from  Greece.  Cyme  the  Amazon  gave 
it  name,  on  expelling  the  inhabitants,  according  to 
Mela.  Latin  authors,  as  Nepos,  Livy,  Mela,  Pliny, 
Tacitus,  retain  the  appellation  Cyme,  after  the  Greek 
manner.  It  ftood  in  Aeolia,  between  Myrina  and 
Phocffia  (Ptolemy)  ;  and  long  after,  in  Peutinger'« 
map,  is  fet  down  nine  miles  diftant  from  Myrina. — 
From  this  place  was  the  Sybilla  Cumaea,  called  Ery- 
thraa,  from  Erythra,  "  a  neighbouring  place."  It 
was  the  country  of  Ephorus.  Hefiod  was  a  Cumean 
oiiginally  (Stephanus)  ;  his  father  coming  to  fettle  at 
Afcra  in  Bceotia. 

CYMENE,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  a  plant  with  which  they  ufed  to  dye  woollen- 
things  yellow,  and  with  which  the  women  of  thofe 
times  ufed  alfo  to  tinge  the  hair  yellow,  that  being  the 
favourite  colour  in  thofe  ages.  The  cymene  of  the 
Greeks  is  evidently  the  fame  plant  with  the  lutea  herba 
of  the\  Latins  ;  or  what  we  call  dyer''s  iveed.  See  Re- 
seda. 

CYNAGIRUS,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for  his. 
extraordinary  courage.  He  was  brother  to  the  poet 
yEfchyhis.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  he  pur- 
fued  the  flying  Perfians  to  their  fhips,  and  feized  otie 
of  their  veflels  with  his  right  hand,  which  was  imme- 
diately fevered  by  the  enemy.  Upon  this  he  feized 
the  veffel  with  his  left  hand,  and  when  he  had  loft 
that  alfo,  he  ftill  kept  his  hold  with  his  teeth. 

CYNANCHE,  a  fpecies  of  quinzy,  in  which  the 
tongue  is  inflamed  and  fwelled,  fo  that  it  hangs  out 
beyond  the  teeth. 

CYNANCHUM,  bastard  dogsbane:  A  genus 
of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs 
of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  30th  order,  Contorta.  The  nedtarium  is  cylindrical 
and  quinquedentated.  There  are  fix  fpecies  ;  of  which 
the  following  are  the  moft  remarkable,  i.  The  acu- 
tum,  commonly  called  Montpelkr  fcammony ;  and,  2. 
The  monfpeliacum,  or  round-leaved  Montpelier  fcam- 
mony. They  abound  with  a  milky  juice  like  the- 
fpurge,  which  iffues  out  wherever  they  are  broken 
and  this  milky  juice  when  concreted  has  fiequently 
been  fold  for  fcammony.  Thefe  plants  propagate  fo- 
fait  by  their  creeping  roots,  that  few  people  care  to> 
admit  them  into  gardens. 

CYNARA,  the  ARxrcHOKE  :  A  genus  of  the  po- 
lygamia  aequah's  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefiai 
clafs  of  plants.  The  calyx  is  dilated,  imbricated  with* 
carnous  fquamse,  and  emarginated  with,  a  fliarp  point. 
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Cynara.   Of  this  genus  there  are  four  fpecies,  but  only  two  are 
'»       cultivated  for  ufe. 

1.  The  fcolynius,  or  garden  artichoke,  hath  large, 
thick,  perennial  roots,  crowned  by  a  confiderable  clu- 
tter of  large  pennatifid,  ercA  leaves,  two  or  three  feet 
long.  In  the  middle  are  upright  ftalks  rifing  a  yard 
high,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  large  round  fcaly  head, 
compofed  <rf  numerous,  oval,  calycinal  fcales,  inclofing 
the  florets,  fitting  on  a  broad  flefhy  receptacle,  which, 
with  the  flefhy  bafe  of  the  fcales,  is  the  only  eatable 
part  of  the  plant.  The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are, 
(i.)  The  conical  green-headed  French  artichoke,  ha- 
ving the  fmall  leaves  terminated  by  fpines,  a  tall  ftalk, 
the  htad  fomewhat  conical,  and  of  a  light  green  co- 
lour, with  the  fcales  pointed  at  top,  opening  and  turn- 
-ing  outward.  (2.)  The  globular- headed  red  Dutch 
artichoke,  having  leaves  withsut  fpines,  a  ft:rong  Halk, 
the  head  large,  globular,  a  little  comprefled  at  top,' 
and  of  a  reddifh-green  colour  ;  broad  obtHfe  fcales 
tmarginated  at  top,  growing  clofe,  and  turning  in- 
ward. Of  thefe  varieties  the  laft  is  defervedly  the 
moft  efteemed,  both  on  account  of  its  fuperiority  in 
iize  and  the  agreeablenefs  of  its  flavour.  Both  varieties 
are  perennial  in  their  root :  but  the  leaves  and  fruit- 
ftem  die  to  the  ground  in  winter ;  and  their  roots  re- 
maining, fend  up  frefli  leaves  and  ftems  every  fummer, 
producing  a  fupply  of  artichokes  for  20  years  if  requi- 
red. The  flowers  and  feed  of  all  the  plants  of  this  ge- 
nus are  produced  in  the  centre  of  the  head  ;  the  fcales 
of  which  are  the  proper  calyx  of  the  flower,  which  con- 
fifts  of  numerous  fmall  bluifh  florets,  fucceeded  by 
downy  feeds  fitting  naked  on  the  receptacle. 

2.  The  cardunculus,  or  cardoon,  greatly  refemblcs 
the  artichoke,  but  is  of  larger  and  more  regular  growth ; 
the  leaves  being  more  upright,  taller,  broader,  and  more 
regularly  divided;  and  the  ftalks  of  the  leaves  blanched 
are  the  only  eatable  parts  of  the  plant. 

Culture.  Both  the  varieties  of  the  artichoke  are 
propagated  by  flips  or  fuckers,  arifing  annually  from 
•the  ftool  or  root  of  the  old  plants  in  fpring,  which  are 
to  be  taken  from  good  plants  of  any  prefent  plantation 
in  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  and  planted  in  the 
open  quarter  of  the  kitchen-garden,  in  rows  five  feet 
afunder ;  and  they  will  produce  artichokes  the  lame 
year  in  autumn.  It  fliould,  however,  be  remarked,  that 
though  artichokes  are  of  many  years  duration,  the  an- 
nual produce  of  their  fruit  will  gradually  leflfen  in  the 
iize  of  the  eatable  parts  after  the  third  or  fourth  year, 
fo  that  a  frefli  plantation  fliouId  be  made  every  three  or 
four  years.  The  cardoon  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  and 
profpers  in  the  open  quarters  of  the  kitchen-garden. 
It  is  propagated  by  feed  fowed  annually  in  the  full 
ground  in  March  ;  either  in  a  bed  for  tranfplantation, 
or  in  the  place  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 
The  plants  are  very  large,  fo  mufl:  fliand  at  confiderable 
diftances  from  one  another.  By  this  means  you  may 
have  fome  fmall  temporary  crops  between  the  rows,  as 
of  lettuce,  fpinach,  endive,  cabbage,  favoy,  or  broc- 
coli plants.  In  the  latter  end  of  September,  or  in  Oc- 
tober, the  cardoons  will  be  grown  very  Urge,  and  their 
footftalks  have  acquired  a  thick  fubftance  ;  you  mull 
then  tie  up  the  leaves  of  each  plant,  to  admit  of  earthing 
them  ck  !  f  ly  all  round  for  blanching,  which  will  take 
up  fix  or  eight  weeks ;  and  thus  the  plants  will  come 
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in  for  ufe  In  November  and  December,  and  continue  all  Cyneus 
winter.  ,  (j 

CYNiEUS  of  Theflbly,  the  fcholar  of  Demofthenes,  Cynips. 
flouriflied  275  years  before  Chrift,  Pyrrhus  had  fo 
high  an  efteem  for  him,  that  he  fent  him  to  Rome  to 
follcit  a  peace  ;  and  fo  vafl;  was  his  memory,  that  the 
day  after  his  arrival  he  faluted.  all  the  fenators  and 
knights  by  name.  Pyrrhus  and  he  wrote  aTreatifeof 
War,  quoted  by  Tully. 

CYNICS,  a  feft  of  ancient  philofophers,  who  va- 
lued themfelves  upon  their  contempt  of  riches  and 
ft.ate,  arts  and  fciences,  and  every  thing,  in  fliort,  ex- 
cept virtue  or  morality. 

The  cynic  philofophers  owe  their  origin  and  infti- 
tution  to  Antifthenes  of  Athens,  a  difciple  of  Socrates; 
who  being  aflced  of  what  ufe  his  philofophy  had  been 
to  him,  replied,  "  It  enables  me  to  hve  with  myfelf." 
Diogenes  was  the  moft;  famous  of  his  difciples,  in 
whofe  life  the  fyftem  of  this  philofophy  appear*  in  its 
greateft  perfeftion.  He  led  a  moft  wretched  life,  a  tub 
having  ferved  him  for  a  lodging,  which  he  rolled  be- 
fore  him  wherever  he  went.  Yet  he  was  neverthe- 
lefs  not  the  more  humble  on  account  of  his  ragged  ^ 
cloak,  bag,  and  tub  ;  for  one  day  entering  Plato's 
houfe,  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  fplendid  entertain- 
ment there  for  feveral  perfons  of  diftinftion,  he  jump- 
ed up  upon  a  very  rich  couch  in  all  his  dirt,  faying, 
"  I  trample  on  the  pride  of  Plato."  «  Yes  (replied 
Plato),  but  with  great  pride,  Diogenes."  He  had  the 
utmoft  contempt  for  all  the  human  race;  for  he  walked 
the  ftreets  of  Athens  at  noon  day  with  a  lighted  lan- 
thorn  in  his  hand,  telling  the  people,  He  was  in 
fearch  of  a  man."  Amongfl;  many  excellent  maxims 
of  morality,  he  held  fome  very  pernicious  opinions; 
for  he  ufed  to  fay,  that  the  uninterrupted  good  fortune 
of  Harpalus,  who  generally  pafled  for  a  thief  and  a 
robber,  was  a  teftimony  againft  the  gods.  He  re- 
garded chaftity  and  modefl;y  as  weaknefles  :  hence 
Laertius  obferves  of  him,  that  he  did  every  thing  open- 
ly, whether  it  belonged  to  Ceres  or  Venus  ;  though  he 
adds,  that  Diogenes  only  ran  to  an  excefs  of  impu- 
dence to  put  others  out  of  conceit  with  it.  But  impu- 
dence was  the  charafteriftic  of  thefe  philofophers;  who 
argued,  that  what  was  right  to  be  done,  might  be  done 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  The  chief  principle  of 
this  fecft,  in  common  with  the  ftoics,  was,  that  we 
ftiould  follow  nature.  But  they  differed  from  the  ftoics 
in  their  explanation  of  that  maxim  ;  the  cynics  being 
of  opinion,  that  a  man  followed  nature  that  gratified 
his  natural  motions  and  appetites;  while  the  ftoics  un- 
derftood  right  reafon  by  the  word  nature. 

Cynic  Spafm,  a  kind  of  conviilfion,  wherein  the  pa- 
tient iiiiitates  the  bowlings  of  dogs. 

CYNIPS,  in  zoology,  a  gtnus  of  infeds  belonging 
to  the  hymenoptera  order.  The  mouth  is  armed  with 
jaws,  but  has  no  probofcis:  the  fting  is  fpiral,  and 
moftly  concealed  within  the  body.  The  quercus  folii, 
or  oak-leaf  cynips,  is  of  a  burniihed  fliining  brown  co- 
lour. The  antennae  are  black  ;  the  legs  and  feet  of  a 
chefnut-brown ;  and  the  wings  white,  but  void  of  mar- 
ginal fpots.  It  is  in  the  little  fmooth,  round,  hard 
galls,  found  under  the  oak-leaves,  generally  fattened  to 
the  fibres,  that  this  infed  is  produced,  a  fingle  one  in 
each  gall.  Thefe  latter  are  ligneous,  of  a  hard  compait 
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^B''^^"  foi'n^ed  like  the  reft,  by  the  extravafation  of 

phaJuj    ^j^g  jjjg  jg^f^  occafioned  by  the  punfture  of  the 

Cyirofar-  gali-Ay  when  it  depofits  its  eggs.  Sometimes,  inftead 
ges.  of  the  cynips,  there  is  feen  to  proceed  from  the  gall  a 
larger  infedl  of  a  brown  colour,  which  is  an  ichneumon. 
This  ichneumon  is  not  the  real  inmate  of  the  gall,  or 
he  that  formed  it.  He  is  a  parafite,  whofe  mother 
depofited  her  egg  in  the  yet  tender  gall ;  which,  when 
hatched,  brings  forth  a  larva  that  deftroys  the  larva  of 
the  cynips,  and  then  comes  out  when  it  has  undergone 
its  metamorphofis  and  acquired  its  wings. 

The  quercus  gemmae,  or  oak-bud  cynips,  is  of  a 
very  dark  green,  flightly  gilded  :  its  antennae  and 
feet  are  of  a  dun  colour,  rather  deep.  It  depofits  its 
eggs  in  the  oak  buds,  which  produces  one  of  the  fineft 
galls,  leafed  like  a  rofe-bud  beginning  to  blow.  When 
the  gall  is  fmall,  that  great  quantity  of  leaves  is  com- 
preffed,  and  they  are  i^t  one  upon  another  like  the 
tiles  of  a  roof.  In  the  centre  of  the  gall  there  is  a 
kind  of  ligneous  kernel,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  ca- 
vity ;  and  in  that  is  found  the  little  larva,  who  feeds 
there,  takes  its  growth,  undergoes  its  metamorphofis, 
and  breaks  through  the  inclofure  of  that  kind  of  cod 
in  order  to  get  out.  The  whole  gall  is  often  near  an 
inch  in  diameter,  fometimes  more  when  dried  and  dif- 
played  ;  and  it  holds  to  a  branch  by  a  pedicle. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  other  fpecics. 
CYNOCEPHALUS,  in  zoology,  the  trivial  name 
of  a  fpecies  of  Si  mi  a. 

CYNOGLOSSUM,  hound's  tongue  :  A  genua 
of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  41ft  order,  Afperifolice.  The  corolla  is  funnel- 
Ihaped,  with  its  throat  clofed  up  by  little  arches  formed 
in  it  ;  the  feeds  deprefTcd,  and  affixed  to  the  ftyle  or 
receptacle  only  on  their  inner  fide.  There  are  eight 
Ipecies,  none  of  them  remarkable  for  their  beauty. 
The  root  of  one  of  them,  -u/z.  the  officinale,  or  com- 
mon greater  hound's  tongue,  was  formerly  ufed  in 
medicine,  and  fuppofed  to  pofTefs  narcotic  virtues;  but 
it  is  difcarded  from  the  prefent  praftice.  The  fmell 
of  the  whole  plant  is  very  difagreeable.  Goats  eat  it : 
fheep,  horfes,  and  fvvine  refufe  it. 

CYNOMETRA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia otder,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe 
of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  Tlie  calyx  is  tetra- 
phyllous;  the  antheras  bifid  at  top  ;  the  legumen  car- 
nous,  crefcent-fhaped,  and  monofpermous. 

CYNOMORIUM,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
50th  QxAtr y  Amentace/s.  The  male  calyx  is  an  imbri- 
cated catkin  ;  there  is  no  corolla  :  the  calyx  of  the  fe- 
male is  in  the  fame  catkin  ;  no  corolla  ;  one  llyle;  and 
one  roiindiffi  feed. 

CYNOPHONTIS,  in  antiquity,  a  feftival  obferved 
in  the  dog  days  at  Argos,  and  fo  called  a-^o  rtq  xwa,- 
/.  t.  from  killing  dogs ;  becaufe  it  was  ufual  on 
this  day  to  kill  all  the  dogs  they  met  with. 

CYNOREXY,  an  immoderate  appetite,  to  the  de- 
gree of  a  difeafe;  called  alfo  fatnes  canhia  and  lulittiy. 

CYNOSARGES,  a  place  in  the  fuburbs  of  Athens, 
named  from  a  white  or  fwift  dog,  who  fnatched  away 
|>.art  of  the  facrifice  offering  to  Hercules.    It  had  a 
VOJ..V.  Tart  II. 
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gymnafmm,  iti  which  ftrangers  Or  thofe  of  the  half- 
blood  performed  their  cxercifes;  the  cafe  of  Hercules, 
to  whom  the  place  was  confecrated.  It  had  alfo  a 
court  of  judicature,  to  try  illegitimacy,  and  to  examine 
whether  perfons  were  Athenians  of  the  whole  6r  half 
blood.  Here  Antifthenes  kt  up  a  new  feft  of  philofo- 
phers  called  Cynics,  either  from  the  place,  or  from  the 
fnarling  or  the  impudent  difpofition  of  that  fe(Ji. 

CYNOSCEPHALiE  (anc.  gcog.),  a  place  iti 
Theffaly  _  near  Scotufla  ;  where  the  "Romans,  under 
Q^FIaminius,  gained  a  great  vidlory  over  Philip,  fo^ 
of  Demetrius  king  of  Macedon.  Thefe  Cyncfcephal* 
are  fmall  tops  of  feveral  equal  eminences }  named  from 
their  refemblance  to  dogs  heads,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch. 

CYNOSSEMA,  the  tomb  of  HeCuba,  on  the  pro- 
montory Maftufia,  over  againft  Sigeum,  in  the  foutk 
of  the  Cherfonefus  Thracia ;  named  either  from  the 
figure  of  a  dog,  to  which  fhe  was  changed,  or  from  her 
fad  reverfe  of  fortune  (Pliny,  Mela). 

CYNOSURA,  in  aftronomy,  a  denomination  ^ive* 
by  the  Greeks  to  urfa  minor,  or  «*  the  little  bear,"  by 
which  failors  fteer  their  courfe.  The  word  is  formed 
of  Kv.ocHpcc^  q.  d.  the  dog's  tail.  This  is  the  conftella- 
tion  next  our  pole,  confifting  of  feven  ftars ;  four 
whereof  are  difpofed  like  the  four  wheels  of  a  cha- 
riot, and  three  lengthwife  reprefenting  the  beam ; 
whence  fome  give  it  the  name  of  the  dariot,  or 
Charles's  wain. 

CvNOsuRA,  Cyno/ura,  or  Cynofuris,  (anc.  geog.),  a 
place  in  Laconica  ;  but  whether  maritime  or  inland, 
uncertain.  Here  -^fculapius,  being  thunderftruck, 
was  buried  (Cicero). 

CvNosuRA  was  alfo  the  name  of  the  promontory  of 
Marathon  in  Attica,  obverted  to  Euboea. 

Cynosura,  in  mythology,  a  nymph  of  Ida  in  Crete. 
She  nurfed  Jupiter,  who  changed  her  into  a  ftar  which 
bears  the  fame  name.  It  is  the  fame  as  the  urfa  mi- 
nor. 

CYNOSURUS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order, 
Gramina.  The  calyx  is  bivalved  and  multiflorotis ;  the 
receptacle  proper,  unilateral,  and  foliaceous.  There 
are  ten  fpecies,  four  of  which  are  natives  of  Britain, 
viz.  the  criftatus,  or  crefted  dog-tail  grafs  ;  the  echi- 
natus,  or  rough  dog-tail-grafs  ;  the  casruleus,  or  blue 
dog-tail  grafs ;  and  the  paniceus,  or  b-arded  dog-tail 
grafs. 

CYNTHIUS  and  Cynthia,  in  mythology,  fur- 
names  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  derived  from  Cynthia 
the  name  of  a  mountain  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland  of 
Delos. 

CYNTHUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  mountain  of  the  ifland 
Dclos,  fo  high  as  to  overfliadow  the  whole  ifland.  On 
this  mountain  Latona  brought  forth  Apollo  and  Diana: 
hence  the  epithet  Cynthius  (Virgil),  and  Cynthia  (Lu- 
can,  Statius). 

CYNURIA,  or  Cynuhius  Ager,  (anc.  geog.),  a 
diftrift  of  Laconica,  on  the  confines  of  Argolis.  A 
territory  that  proved  a  perpetual  bone  of  contevition 
between  the  Argives  and  Spartans  (Thiicydldes).  For 
the  manner  of  deciding  the  dlfpiue,  fee  '1  hyrea. 

CYPERUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants ; 
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Oj'phon  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3d  order,   thage,  whofe  name  Cyprian  afterwards  took  ;  and  be-  Cyprianiit 

'!  C^7/«ff7^in>.  The  glumes  are  paleaceous,  and  imbricated  tween  whom  theie  ever  after  fubfifted  fo  clofe  a 
Cyprianus.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  f^^^  .  ^i^^  corolla  is  wanting,  and  there  is  friendfhip,  that  Csecilius  at  his  death  committed  to  Cy- 
"  one  naked  feed.  There  are  20  fpecles;  the  only  remark-  prian  the  care  of  his  family.  Cyprian  was  alfo  a 
able  are  the  round  and  the  long  fweet  cyperus.  The  married  man  himfelf ;  but  as  foon  as  he  was  convert- 
former  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  growa  by  ed  to  the  faith,  he  refolved  upon  a  ftate  of  continence, 
the  fides  of  rivulets,  ditches,  and  the  like.  The  root  which  was  thought  a  high  degree  of  piety,  as  not  be- 
is  knotty,  wrapped  round  with  fibrous  firings  not  eafy  ing  yet  become  general.  Being  now  a  Chrlftian,  he 
to  break,  of  a  brown  colour  without  and  grey  within;  was  to  give  the  iifual  proof  of  the  fincerity^of  his  con- 
of  a  pleafant  fcent,  efpecially  when  frelh  and  well  dried ; 
the  leaves  are  green,  and  referable  thofe  of  the  reed 
and  leek.  The  laiiter,  commonly  called  Engli/h  or 
Flemi/h  cyperus,  grows  in  the  water,  and  along  banks 
and  river  fides.  Its  root  is  as  thick  as  an  olive,  full 
of  little  knots  or  fpecks,  of  an  oblong  figure,  grey 
colour,  fweet  and  fomewhat  fharp  tafte,  and  almoll 
without  fmell  when  it  is  newly  taken  out  of  the  ground. 
The  roots  of  both  plants  are  efteemed  cordial,  dlure- 


verfion  ;  and  that  was  by  writing  againft  paganlfm 
and  in  defence  of  Chrlftianity.  With  this  view  he 
compofed  his  piece  De  Gratia  Dei,  '*  or  concernitig 
the  grace  of  Gcd,"  which  he  addrefied  to  Donatus. 
It  Is  a  work  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  Apologetic 
of  TertuUian,  and  the  Oftavius  of  Mlnutius  Felix.  He 
next  compofed  a  piece  Z)f  Idolorum  Fariitaf^,  or  **  up- 
on the  vanity  of  idols."  Cyprian's  behaviour,  both 
before  and  after  his  baptifm,  was  fo  highly  pleafing 


tic,  and  cephalic,  refifters  of  polfons,  and  expellers  of  to  the  bifhop  of  Carthage,  that  he  ordained  him  a 

wind.    Long  cyperus  is  much  ufed  by  perfumers  and  pried  a  few  months  after.    It  was  rather  irregular  to 

glovers.  ordain  a  man  thus  in  his  very  noviciate,;  but  Cypriaa 

CYPHON,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  punifliment  ufed  was  fo  extraordinary  a  perfon,  and  thought  capable 

by  the  Athenians.    It  was  a  collar  made  of  wood  ;  fo  of  dbing  fuch  finglular  fervice  to  the  church,  that  it 

called  becaufe  it  conftrained  the  criminal  who  had  this  feemed  allowable  in  this  cafe  to  difpenfe  a  little  with 


the  form  and  difcipline  of  It.  Eor  befides  his  known 
talents  as  a  fecular  man,  he  had  acquired  a  high  re- 
putation of  fanftity  fince  hls  converfioa  ;  having  not; 
only  feparated  himfelf  from  his  wife,  as  we  have  ob-- 
ferved  before,  which  in  thofe  days  was  thought  an  ex-t 
traordlnary  a£k.  of  piety,  but  alfo  configned  over  all; 
his  goods  to  the  poor,.,  and  given  himfelf  up  entirely- 
to  the  things  of  God.'  It  was  on  this  account  no  doubt, 
too,  that  when  the  bifhop  of  Carthage  died  tlie  year^ 


punifhment  infllfted  on  him  to  bow  down  his  head. 

CYPHONISM,  CypHONisMus,  from  "f^wv,  which 
has  various  fignlfications;  derived  from  "vfof ,  crooked:  a 
kind  of  torture  or  punifhment  in  ufe  among  the  an- 
cients. 

The  learned  are  at  a  lofs  to  determine  what  it  was. 
Some  will  have  it  to  be  that  mentioned  by  St  Jerom  in 
kis  Life  of  Paul  the  Hermit,  chap.  2.  which  confifted 

in  fmearing  the  body  over  with  honey,  and  thus  ex-  _  _  _ 

pofing  the  perfon,  with  his  hands  tied,  to  the  warm    after,  that  is,,  in  the  year  248,  none  was  judged  fo- 
fun,  to  invite  the  flies  and  other  vermin  to  perfecute    proper  to  fucceed  him  as  Cyprian.    The  quiet  and  re- 
jjjjn.  pofe  which  the  Chriftians  had  enjoyed  during  the  lafl 

CYPRjEA,  or  Cowrie,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  40  years,, had,  It  feems^  greatly  corrupted  their  man- 
infeds  belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  teftacea.  It  ners  ;.  and  therefore  Cyprian's  firfl  care,  after  his  ad- 
is  an  animal  of  the  Umax  or  fnail  kind  ;  the  fliell  Is  one  vancement  to  the  bifliopric,  was  to  correA  dlforders 
involuted,  fubovated,  obtufe,  fmooth  valve..  The  aper-  and  reform  abufes.  Luxury  was  prevalent  among 
ture  on  each  fide  is  linear,  longitudinal,  and  teethed,  them  ;  and  many  of  their  women  were  not  fo  flrlft 
There  are  44  fpecies,  difllngulfhed  by  the  form  of  as  they  fhould  be,  efpecially  in  the  article  of  drefs. 
their  fhells.  The  pediculus,  or  common  gowrie,  is  re-  This  occafioned  him  to  draw  up  his  fhcc  De  habitu. 
prefented  on  Plate  CLIV.  virginum,  or  "  concerning  the  drefs  of  young  wo- 

Thls  genus  is  called  cypraa  ztid  venerea  from.  Its  be-  men  ;"  in  which,  befides  what  he  fays  on  that  parti- 
ing  peculiarly  dedicated  to  Venus;  who  is  faid  to  have  cular  head,  he  inculcates  many  leffons  of  modefty  and 
endowed  a  fliell  of  this  genus  with  the  powers  of  a  re-    fobrlety.    In  the  year  249,  the  emperor  t^--" - 


mora,  fo  as  to  impede  the  coiirfe  of  the  fhip  which  was 
fent  by  Pcriander  tyrant  of  Corinth  with  orders  to  ca- 
ftrate  the  young  nobility  of  Corcyra. 

CYPRESS.    See  Cupressus. 

CYPRIANUS  (Thafcius-CtEcIlius),a  principal  fa- 
ther of  the  Chrlftian  church,  was  born  at  Carthage  in 


Declus  be- 
againfl  the  Chri- 


the 

gan  to  IfTue  out  very  fevere  edifts 
ftians,  which  particularly  affefted  thofe  upon  the  coafl 
of  Africa  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  250,  the  heathens, 
in  the  circus  and  amphitheatre  of  Carthage,  infifled. 
loudly  upon  Cyprian's  being  thrown  to  the  lions:  a 
common  method  of  deflroying  the  primitive  ChrifH 


Africa,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fecond  or  beglnnlp^r  of   ans.    Cyprian  upon  this  withdrew  from  his  church  at 


the  third  eentury.  We  know  nothing  more  of  his  pa- 
rents than  that  they  were  heathens;  and  he  himfelf 
continued  fuch  till  the  lafi;  1 2  years  of  his  life.  He 
applied  himfelf  early  to  the  ftudy  of  oratory  ;  and 
fome  of  the  ancients,  particularly  Laftantius,  inform 
us,  that  he  taught  rhetoric  in  Carthage  with  the  high- 
eft,  applaufe.  Cyprian's  converfion  is  fixed  by  Pear- 
fon  to  the  year  246;  and  was  at  Carthage,  where,  as 
St  Jerome  obferves,  he  had  often  employed  his  rhe- 
toric in  the  defence  of  paganlfm.  It  was  brought 
about  by  one  CkciHus,  a  priell  of  the  church  of  Car- 
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Carthage,  and  fled  into  retirement,  to  avoid  the  fury 
of  the  perfeciitions.  He  wrote  in  the  place  of  his  re- 
treat, pioijs  and  inflrudive  letters  to  thofe  who  had 
been  his  hearers ;  and  alfo  to  the  libellaticiy  a  name> 
by  which  thote  pufiUanlmous  Chriftians  were  called,, 
who  procured  certificates  of  the  heathen  magiftrates, 
to  fhow  that  they  had  complied  with  the  emperor's  or- 
ders in  facrlficing  to  idols.  At  his  return  to  Carthage, 
he  held  feveral  councils  on  the  repentance  of  thofe  who 
had  feUen  during  this  perfecution,  and  other  points  of 
difcipline  J  he  cppofed  the  fchemes  of  Navatua  and 

Novatianus  j 
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Cyprinus.  Novatianus;  and  contended  for  the  rebaptifing  of  thofe 
— who  had  been  baptifed  by  heretics.  At  laft  he  died  a 
martyr  in  the  perfccution  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  in 
258.  Cyprian  wrote  81  letters,  and  feveral  treatifes. 
The  beft  edition  of  his  works  are  thofe  of  Pamellus  in 
1 568  ;  of  RIgaltius  in  1648;  ?nd  of  Oxforjd  in  1682. 
His  words  have  alfo  been  tranilated  into  Englifh  by 
Dr  MarfhalL 

CYPRINUS,  in  ichthyology;  a  genus  of  fifhes, be- 
longing to  the  order  of  abdominalea.  The  mouth  is 
toothlefs  ;  there  are  three  rays  in  the  gills  ;  the  body 
is  fmooth  and  white;  and  the  belly-fins  have  frequently 
nine  rays.  There  are  31  fpecies,  principally  diftin- 
guiihed  by  the  number  of  rays  in  the  vent-fin.  The 
moft  remarkable  are, 

,  I.  The  carpio,  or  carp.  This  was  introduced  into 
England  about  the  year  1514,  by  Leonard  Mafchal,  to 
whom  we  are  alfo  indebted  for  that  excellent  apple  the 
pepln.  Ruffia  wants  thefe  fifh  at  this  day.  Sweden  has 
them  only  in  the  ponds  of  people  of  fafhion.  They 
chiefly  abound  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Polifh  Pruflia, 
where  they  are  fometimes  taken  of  a  vaft  fizc.  ^  They 
are  there  a  great  article  of  commerce,  and  fent  in  well- 
boats  to  Sweden  and  Ruflia.  The  merchants  purchafc 
them  out  of  the  waters,  of  the  noblelTe  of  the  country, 
who  draw  a  good  revenue  from  this  article.  The  an- 
cients do  not  feparate  the  carp  from  the  fea-fifh.  They 
are  fometimes  found  in  the  harbour  of  Dantzic  between 
the  town  and  a  place  called //f/fl. 

Carp  are  very  long-lived.  Gefner  brings  an  In- 
ftance  of  one  that  was  near  100  years  old.  They 
grow  alfo  to  a  very  great  fize  ;  fome  authors  fpeak 
of  carp  weighing  200  pounds  weight,  and  five  feet  in 
length.  The  carp  is  a  prodigious  breeder  :  its  quan- 
tity of  roe  has  been  fometimes  found  fo  great,  that 
when  taken  out  and  weighed  againil  the  fifh  itfelf,  the 
former  has  been  found  to  preponderate.  From  the 
fpawn  of  this  fifh,  caviare  is  made  for  the  Jews,  who 
hold  the  fturgeon  in  abhorrence.  The  carp  is  ex- 
tremely cunning,  and  on  that  account  is  fometimes  fty- 
led  the  river-fox.  They  will  fometimes  leap  over  the 
nets  and  efcape  that  way ;  at  other  times  they  will  im- 
merfe  themfelves  fo  deep  in  the  mud  as  to  let  the  net 
pafs  ever  them.  They  are  alfo  very  fhy  in  taking  a 
bait ;  yet  at  the  fpawning-time  they  are  fo  fimple  as  to 
fjiiffer  themfelves  to  be  tickled,  handled,  and  caught  by 
any  body  that  will  attempt  it.  This  fiih  is  apt  to  mix 
its  milt  with  the  roe  of  other  fifh  ;  from  which  is  pro- 
duced a  fpurious  breed,  as  has  been  obferved  in  theofF- 
fpring  of  the  carp  and  tench,  which  bore  the  greateft 
refemblance  to  the  firlt.  The  fame  has  alfo  been  ob- 
ferved of  the  carp  and  bream. 

•In  Polifh  Pruflia,  and  many  other  pants  of  Germany, 
vthe  falc  of  carp'conftitutes  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  :  fo  that  the  proper  management 
•of  that  fifh  is  reduced  to  a  kind  of  fyftem,  founded  on 
fthe  experience  of  feveral  generations.  Of  the  me- 
'thods  there  praftifed,  we  have  an  account  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfadions  for  1 77 1,  art.  37.  communica- 
ted by  Mr  J.  Reinhold-Forfler  ;  who  fays,  he  has  feen 
carp  treated  and  maintained  according  to  thofe  me- 
thods, "  above  a  yard  long,  and  of  25  pounds  weight ;" 
but  had  no  opportunity  of  afcertaining  their  age.  "  In 
the  pond,  however,  at  Chai-lottenburg  (he  adds),  a 
palace  belonging  to  the  king  of  Pruflia,  I  faw  more 
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than  two  or  thrfie  hundred  carp,  between  two  and  Cjpfinu* 
three  feet  long ;  and  I  was  told  by  the  keeper  they  — 
were  between  50  and  60  years  Handing.  They  were 
tame,  and  came  to  the  fhore  in  or^er  to  be  fed  ;  they 
fwallowed  with  eafe  a  piece  of  "  white  bread  of  the 
fize  of  half  a  halfpenny  roll." — Mr  Porfter,  in  this  pa- 
per, alfo  vouches  a  mofl  extraordinary  circumftance, 
namely,  the  poflibility  of  the  carp's  not  only  living  for 
a  confiderable  time  out  of  water,  but  of  its  growing 
fat  in  its  new  element.  The  author  has  fecn  the  ex- 
periment fucccfsfully  tried,  and  attended  to  the  whole 
procefs,  in  a  nobleman's  houfe  where  he  then  refided, 
in  the  principality  of  Anhalt-DefTau.  The  fifli  being 
taken  out  of  the  water,  is  wrapped  up  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  wet  mofs,  fpread  on  a  piece  of  net,  which  is 
then  gathered  into  a  purfe ;  in  fuch  a  manner,  how- 
ever, as  to  allow  him  room  to  breathe.  The  net  is 
then  plunged  into  water,  and  hung  up  to  the  cieling 
of  a  cellar.  At  firft  the  dipping  muft  be  repeated  e- 
very  three  or  four  hours ;  but  afterwards  the  carp 
need  only  to  be  plunged  into  the  water  once  in  about 
fix  or  feven  hours.  Bread  foaked  in  milk  is  firft  gi- 
ven him  ia  fmall  quantities.  In  a  fhort  time,  the  fifh 
will  bear  more,  and  grow  fat  under  this  feemingly  un- 
natural treatment.  Mr  Daines  Barrington,  in  a  npte, 
confirms  a  part  ©f  the  preceding  account,  by  mention- 
ing the  prailice  of  a  certain  filhmonger  near  Claremar- 
ket,  who,  in  the  winter,  frequently  expofes  a  bufhel  at 
leaft  of  carp  and  tench,  for  fale,  in  the  fame  dry  veffel, 
for  fix  or  feven  hours  ;  many  of  which  are  not  fold,  and 
yet  continue  in  health,  though  breathing  nothing  but 
air,  during  the  time  above  mentioned,  for  feveral  days 
fucceflivcly. 

2.  The  barbus,  or  barbel,  is  fo  extremely  coarfe  as 
to  be  overlooked  by  the  ancients  till  the  time  of  the 
poet  Aufonius,  who  gives  it  no  great  charadler.  They 
frequent  the  ilill  and  deep  parts  of  rivers,  and  live  in 
fociety,  rooting  like  fwine  with  their  nofes  i  n  the  foft 
banks.  It  is  fo  tame  as  to  fufFer  itfelf  to  be  taken  by 
the  hand ;  and  pesple  have  been  known  to  take  num- 
bers by  diving  for  them.  In  fummer  they  move  a- 
bout  during  night  in  fearch  of  food  ;  but  towards  au- 
tumn, and  during  winter,  confine  themfelves  to  the 
deepefl  holes.  The  barbel  is  about  the  length  of  three 
feet,  and  will  weigh  18  pounds;  the  belly  white;  the 
dorfal  fin  is  armed  with  a  remarkable  ftrong  fpine, 
fharply  ferrated,  with  which  it  can  infli£l  a  very  fe- 
vere  and  dangerous  wound  on  the  incautious  handler, 
and  even  do  much  damage  to  nets.  They  are  the 
worfl  and  coarfefl  of  frefh-water  fifh,  and  feldom  eaten 
but  by  the  poorer  fort  of  people,  who  fometimes  boil 
them  with  a  bit  of  bacon  to  give  them  a  relifli.  Their 
roe  is  very  noxious,  affefting  thofe  who  unwarily  eat 
of  it  with  a  naufea,  vomiting,  purging,  and  a  flight 
fweUiag. 

3.  The  tinea,  or  tench,  was  treated  with  the  fame 
difrefpedl  by  the  ancients  as  the  barbel;  but  is  now 
in  much  m.ore  repute.  It  has  by  fome  been  called  the 
ph;ifician  of  the  fifh  ;  and  its  flime  has  been  faid  to  be 
of  lo  healing  a  nature,  that  the  wounded  fifhes  apply 
it  as  a  llyptic.  In  this  country  it  is  reckoned  a  whole- 
fome  and  delicious  food  ;  but  the  Germans  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  By  way  of  contempt -they  call  it  the 
Jhoemaher.  Gefner  even  fays,  that  it  is  infipid  and  un- 
whokfomc.  It  does  not  commonly  exceed  four  or  five 
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Cyprkiua.  pounds  in  weight,  though  fomc  hare  been  known  to 
»  weigh  ten  or  twenty.  They  love  ftill  waters,  and  are 
rarely  found  in  rivers :  they  are  very  foolifh  and  eafily 
caught.  The  tench  is  thick  and  Ihort  in  proportion 
to  its  length.  The  colour  of  the  back  is  duflcy ;  the 
dorfal  and  ventral  fins  of  the  fame  colour ;  the  head, 
fides,  and  belly,  of  a  greenlHi  caft,  moft  beautifully 
mixed  with  gold,  which  is  in  its  greatcft  fplendor  when 
the  fifh  is  in  the  higheft  feafon. 

4.  The  gudgeon  is  generally  found  in  gentle  ftreams, 
and  is  of  a  fmall  fize,  the  largeft  not  exceeding  half  a 
pound  weight.  They  bite  eagerly  ;  and  are  aflembled 
by  raking  the  bed  of  the  river  ;  to  this  fpot  they  im- 
mediately crowd  In  (hoals,  in  expeftation  of  food. 

5.  The  brania,  or  bream,  is  an  inhabitant  of  lakes, 
or  the  deep  parts  of  ftiU  rivers.  It  is  a  filh  that  is 
very  little  efteemed,  bei^ig  extremely  infipid. 

6.  The  rutilus,  or  roach,  is  a  common  fifh,  found  in 
many  of  the  deep  ftill  rivers  of'  this  country.  They 
are  gregarious,  keeping  in  large  ftioals.  It  has  never 
been  known  to  exceed  five  pounds  in  weight. 

7.  The  leucifcus,  or  dace,  like  the  roach  is  gregari- 
ous, haunts  the  fame  places,  is  a  great  breeder,  very 
lively,  and  during  fummer  is  very  fond  of  frolicking 
near  the  furface  of  the  water.  It  never  exceeds  the 
weight  of  a  pound  and  an  half :  the  fcales  are  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  roach. 

8.  The  cephalus,  'or  chub,  is  a  very  coarfe  fifti  and 
full  of  bones.  It  frequents  the  deep  holes  of  rivers; 
and  in  fummer  commonly  lies  on  the  furface  beneath 
the  ftiade  of  fome  tree  or  bufh.  It  is  very  timid,  fink- 
ing to  the  bottom  on  the  leaft  alarm,  even  at  the  paf- 
fing  of  a  ftiadow  ;  but  they  will  foon  refume  their 
former  fituation.  It  feeds  on  worms,  caterpillars, 
grafshoppers,  and  other  coleopterous  infefts  that  hap- 
pen to  fall  into  the  water  ;  and  it  will  even  feed 
on  cray-fifh.  It  v/ill  rife  to  a  fly.  Some  of  this  kind 
have  been  known  to  weigh  eight  or  nine  pounds. 

9.  The  aiburnus,  or  bleak.  Thefe  fifti  are  very 
common  in  many  of  otir  rivers,  and  keep  together  in 
laige  ft\oals  At  certain  feafons  they  feem  to  be  in 
great  agonies:  they  tumble  about  near  the  furface  of 
the  wattr,  and  are  incapable  of  fwimming  far  from  the 
place  ;  but  in  about  two  hours  they  recover  and  dif- 
appear.  Fifti  thus  affefted,  the  Thames  fiftiermen  call 
mad  bleaks.  They  feem  to  be  troubled  with  a  fpecits 
of  gordiusy  or  hair- worm,  which  torments  them  fo, 
that  they  rife  to  the  furface  and  then  die.  The  bleak 
feldom  exceeds  five  or  fix  inches  in  length.  Artificial 
peavls  are  mad^  with  the  fc-ilcs  of  this  fifh,  and  pro- 
bably alfo  with  thofe  of  the  dace.  They  are  beat  in- 
to a  fine  powder,  then  diluted  with  water,  and  intro- 
duced into  a  thin  glafs  bubble,  which  is  afterwards 
filled  with  wax.  The  French  were  the  inventors  of  this 
art  During  the  moi.th  of  July  there  appear  in  the 
Thames,  near  Blackwall  and  Greenwich,  innumer- 
able multitudes  of  fmali  fiih,  known  to  the  Londoners 
by  the  name  of  ivhite  bait.  Thty  aie  efteemed  very 
dehcious  when  fried  with  fine  flour,  and  occafion,  du- 
ring the  feafon,  a  vaft  refort  of  the  lower  order  of  epi- 
cures to  the  taverns  at  the  places  where  they  are  taken 
at.  There  are  various  fuppofiiions  concerning  thefe 
feOies,  all  of  which  terminate  in  reckoning  them  the 
fry  of  feme  other  fifti,    Mr  Pennant  thinks  they  are 
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of  the  carp  kind,  though  he  cannot  determine  the  Cyprinut. 

fpecies  to  which  they  belong.    They  have  a  greater  —  V— " 

fimilarity  to  the  bleak  than  to  any  other,  but  he  thinks 

they  cannot  be  the  young  fry  of  this  fpecies ;  bccaufe 

the  bleak  is  found  in  many  of  the  Britifh  ftreams,  but 

the  white  bait  only  in  the  Thames.    The  ufual  length 

of  this  fifh  is  only  two  inches. 

_  I  o.  The  auratus,  or  golden  fifti,  a  fmall  fifh  dome- 
ftlcated  by  the  Chinefe,  and  generally  kept  for  orna- 
ment by  great  people  in  their  courts  and  gardens.  They 
breed  them  in  fmall  ponds  made  for  the  purpofe,  in 
bafons,  and  even  in  porcelain  veffels.  This  fiHi  is  no 
larger  than  our  pilchard.  The  male  is  of  a  bright 
red  colour  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  middle  of 
the  body  :  the  reft  is  of  a  gold-colour ;  but  it  is  fo 
bright  and  fplendid,  that  the  fineft  gilding,  according 
to  F.  le  Comte,  cannot  approach  it.  The  female  is 
white  ;  but  its  tail  and  half  of  its  body  refemble  the 
luftre  of  filver.  F.  du  Halde,  however,  obferves,  that 
a  red  and  white  colour  are  not  always  the  diftinguifti- 
ing  marks  of  the  male  and  female  ;  but  that  che  fe- 
males are  known  by  feveral  white  fpots  which  are  fcen 
round  the  orifices  that  ferve  them  as  organs  of  hear- 
ing, and  the  males,  by  having  thefe  fpots  much  bright- 
er. Gold  fifli  are  light  and  lively  ;  they  love  to  fpert 
on  the  furface  of.  the  water,  foon  become  famlliarifed, 
and  may  even  be  accuftomed  to  come  and  receive  their 
food  on  founding  a  fmall  rattle.  Great  care  is  neccf-  Crofter^, 
fary  to  preferve  them  ;  for  they  are  extremely  deli-  DefcriptiM 
cate,  and  fenfible  of  the  leaft  injuries  of  the  air:  a*/^^'"^* 
loud  noife,  fuch  as  that  of  thunder  or  cannons  ;  a 
ftrong  fmell,  a  violent  ftiaking  of  the  vefTel,  or  a  fingle 
touch,  will  oft-times  deftroy  them.  Thefe  fifh  live 
with  little  nourifhment :  thofe  fmall  worms  which  are 
engendered  in  the  water,  or  the  earthy  particles  that 
are  mixed  with  it,  are  fufiicient  for  their  food.  The 
Chinefe,  however,  take  care,  from  time  to  time,  ta 
throw  into  the  bafons  and  refervoits  where  they  are 
kept  fmall  balls  of  pafte,  which  they  are  very  fond  of 
when  difTolved  ;  they  give  them  alfo  lean  pork  dried 
in  the  fun^  and  reduced  to  a  fine  and  delicate  powder, 
and  fometimes  fnails  :  the  flime  which  thefe  infers 
leave  at  the  bottom  of  the  veflel  is  a  great  delicacy  for 
them,  and  they  eagerly  haflen  to  feed  on  it.  In  win- 
ter they  are  removed  from  the  court  to  a  warm  cham- 
ber, where  they  are  kept  generally  fhut  up  in  a  por- 
celain veffcl.  During  that  feafon  they  receive  no  noit- 
rifhment ;  however,  in  fpring,  when  they  are  carried 
back  to  their  former  bafon,  they  fport  and  play  with 
the  fame  ftrength  and  livehnefs  as  they  did  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

In  warm  countries  thefe  fifh  multiply  faft,  provided 
care  be  taken  to  collect  their  fpawn,  which  floats  on 
the  water,  and  which  they  almoil  entirely  devour. 
This  fpawn  is  put  into  a  particular  vefTel  expofed  to 
the  fun,  and  preferved  there  until  vivified  by  che  heat  t 
gold-fifti,  however,  feldom  multiply  when  they  are  kept 
in  clofe  vafes,  bccaufe  they  are  then  too  much  con- 
fiued.  In  order  to  render  them  fruitful,  they  muft  be 
put  into  refervoirs  of  confiderable  depth  in  fome  places 
at  leaft,  and  which  are  conftantly  fupphed  v/ith  frefti 
water.  At  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  a  prodigious 
number  of  barks  may  be  ieen  in  the  great  river  Tang-^ 
tje-kiang,  which  go  thither  to  purchafe  the  fpawn  of  thefe 


Cy,yrus. 
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Cyprinu*  fifh.  Towards  the  month  of  May,  the  nefglibouring  in- 
habitants (hut  up  the  river  in  feveral  places  with  mats  and 
,  hurdles,  which  occupy  an  extent  of  almoft  ninffor  ten 
leagues  j  and  they  leave  only  a  fpace  in  the  middle  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  paflage  of  barks.  The  fpawn  of  the  fifh, 
which  the  Chinefe  can  diftinguifii  at  firft  fight,  al- 
though a  ftranger  could  perceive  no  traces  of  it  in  the 
water,  is  ftopped  by  thefe  hurdles.  The  water  mixed 
with  fpawn  is  then  drawn  up,  and  after  it  has  been  put 
into  large  vefTels,  it  is  fold  to  merchantF,  who  tranfport 
it  afterwaids  to  every  part  of  the  en.pire.  This  water 
is  fold  by  meafure,  and  purchafed  by  thofe  who  are 
de'irous  of  flocking  their  ponds  and  tcfervoirs  with  fifh. 

No'-withftanding  the  tendernefs  of  thefe  fifli  even  in 
their  native  climates,  they  are  now  naturalized  in  Bri- 
tain, where_they  even  breed.    They  were  firft  intro- 
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Cyprus,  according  to  Eratofthenes,  was  firft  difco-  Cfpru*. 
veted  by  the  Phoenicians,  two  or  three  generations  be- 
fore  the  days  of  Afterius  and  Minos  kings  of  Crete  ; 
that  ta,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  computation, 
2006  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  It  was  at  that 
time  fo  full  of  wood  that  it  could  not  be  tilled,  and 
the  Phoenicians  firft  cut  down  that  wood  for  melting 
copper,  with  which  the  jfland  abounded ;  and  after- 
wards, when  they  began  to  fail  without  fear  on  the 
Mediterranean,  that  is,  after  the  Trojan  war,  they 
built  great  navies  of  the  wood  produced  on  the  ifland. 
Jofephus,  however,  informs  us,  that  the  defcendants 
of  CltUmy  the  fon  of  Javan,  and  grandfon  of  Japhat, 
were  the  original  inhabitants  of  Cyprus.  According 
to  his  account,  Cittim,  feeing  his  brother  Tarfhifh  fet- 
tled in  Cihcia  where  he  built  the  city  of  Tarfus,  fet- 


.     ,  ..   .^.v^^^.     J.  11^^  vYtit  Hill.  1JH.1U-  ».i^<a  III  »w.mi,irt  wiicrc  He  Duut  tne  City  ot  larlus,  let 

duced  into  England  about  the  year  1691  ;  but  were  not  tied  with  his  followers  in  this  oppofile  ifland  ;  and  ti 

generailv  known  till  1728,  when  a  great  number  ther  he  or  his  defcendants  laid  the  foundations  of  the 

were  broucrht  over,  and  prefented  firft  to  Sir  Matthew  city  of  Citlum,  which,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was  the 

Pekker,  and  by  him  circulated  round  the  neighbour-  moft  ancient  in  the  iiland.    As  Cyprus  was  too  nar- 

hood  of  London,  from  whence  they  have  been  diftri-  row  to  contain  the  great  numbers  who  attended  him, 

buted  to  moft  parts  of  the  country.  he  left  here  as  many  as  might  ferve  to  people  the 

Nothing  can  be  more  amufing  than  a  glafs  bowl  country,  and  with  the  reft  paffed  over  into  Macedon. 
containing  fuch  fifties :  the  double  refraftions  of  the       The  ifland  of  Cyprus  was  divided  among  feveral 

glafs  and  water  reprefcnl  them,  when  moving,  in  a  petty  kings  till  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great.    He  fub- 


(hifting  and  changeable  variety  of  dimenfions,  fhades, 
and  colours  ;  while  the  two  mediums,  afiiRed  by  the 
concavo-convex  fliape  of  the  veftel,  magnify  and  diftort 


dued  them  all ;  but  left  each  in  poiTelTion  of  his  king- 
do^r.,  obliging  them  only  to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute, 
and  to  fend  fupplies  of  men,  money,  and  ft\ips,  when 


them  vaiily;  not  to  mention  that  the  introduftlon  of  required.  The" Cyprian  princes  lived  thus  fubrea  to 
another  element  and  its  inhabitants  into  our  parlours  the  Perfians  tiU  the  reign  of  Darius  Hyftafpes,  when 
engages  the  fancy  in  a  very  agreeable  manner.    Some   they  attempted  to  ftiake  off  the  yoke,  but  with  bad  fuc- 


people  exhibit  this  fort  of 'fifh  in  a  very  fanciful  wayj 
for  they  caufe  a  glafs  bowl  to  be  blown  with  a 
large  hollow  fpace  within  that  does  not  communicate 
with  it.  In  this  cavity  they  put  a  bird  occafionally  ; 
fo  that  you  may  fee  a  goldfinch  or  a  linnet  hopping 
as  it  were  in  the  midft  of  the  water,  and  the  filhes 
fwimming  in  a  circle  round  it.  The  fimple  exhibition 
of  the  filhes  is  agreeable  and  pieafant ;  but  in  fo  com- 
plicated a  way  becomes  whimfical  and  unnatural,  and 
liable  to  the  objedion  due  to  him, 

^ui  niariare  citpH  rem  prodigialtt'cr  umm. 

CYPRIPEDIUM,  the  lady's  slipper,  In  botany: 
A  genus  of  the  diandria  order,  belonging  to  the  gy- 
nandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  7th  order,  Orchidea.  The  neftari- 
um  is  ventricofe,  inflated,  and  hollow.  There  are 
three  fpecies ;  of  which  only  one,  viz.  the  calceolus, 
is  a  native  of  Britain.  It  grows  in  rough  ground  in 
different  parts  of  the  ifland.  The  other  fpecies  are  na- 
tives of  America.^  None  of  them  are  eafily  propaga- 
ted  in  gardens,  and  therefore  muft  be  tranfplantedfrom 
thofe  places  where  they  are  natives. 

CYPRUS,  an  ifland  fituattd  in  the  Levant,  or  moft 
eafterly  part  of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  between  33 
and  36  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  30  and  34 
of  north  latitude.  In  ancient  times  this  ifland  was 
known  by  the  names  of  Acamis,  Ceraftis,  Afpalia, 
Amathup,  Macaria,  Cryptos,  Coliiiia,  Sphecia,  Paphia 


cefs  ;  their  forces  being  entirely  defeated,  and  them- 
felves  again  obliged  to  fubmit.  They  made  another 
more  fuccefsfiil  attempt  about  the  year  bef«re  Chrifk 
357  ;  hut,  however,  could  never  totally  free  them- 
felves  from  their  fubjeftion.  It  is  very  probable  that 
they  fubmitted  to  Alexander  the  Great,  though  hifta- 
rians  are  filent  as  to  that  event.  On  the  death  of  the 
Macedonian  conqueror,  the  dominion  of  Cyprus  was 
difputed  by  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy  the  fon  of  Lagus. 
At  laft  Antigonus  prevailed,  and  the  whole  ifland  fub- 
mitted to  him  about  304  years  before  Chrift.  He  and 
his  fon  Demetrius  kept  pofTeflton  of  it  for  1  1  years, 
when  it  was  recovered  by  Ptolemy,  and  quietly  pof- 
feffed  by  him  and  his  defcendants  till  58  years  before 
Ciirift,  when  it  was  moft  unjuftly  feized  by  the  Ro- 
mans. In  the  time  of  Augufliis,  it  began  to  be  rank- 
ed among  the  proconfular  provinces,  and  to  be  govern- 
ed  by  magiftrates  fent  thither  by  the  fenate.  In  the 
year  648  it  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens  ;  but  reco- 
vered by  the  Romans  in  957.  They  held  it,  however, 
but  for  a  very  fliort  time,  and  the  barbarians  kept  pof- 
feffion  of  it  till  the  time  of  the  croifades.  It  was  then 
reduced  by  the  croifaders  ;  and  Richard  I.  of  England 
gave  it  to  the  princes  of  the  Lufignan  family.^'who 
held  it  till  the  year  1570.  They  divided  it  into  12 
provinces,  in  each  of  which  was  a  capital  city  from 
which  the  pi  ovince  was  denominated.  So  confider- 
able  was  the  ifland  at  this  time,  that  befides  the  cities 


Oalaminia  ^roia,  and  Cyprus.     The  etymologies  of  above  mentioned,  and  others  of  lefs  note 


thefe  names  are  neither  very  eafily  found,  nor  are  they 
of  much  importance.  The  name  by  which  it  was  molt 
generally  known  is  that  of  Cyprus,  faid  to  be  derived 
from  cypros,  the  name  of  a  fhrub  or  tree  with  which 
the  ifland  abounded  ;  fuppofed  to  be  the  cyprcis. 


—   ,  It  contain- 
ed 800  villages.  In  1  570  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks, 
and  though  it  hath  ever  fince  continued  under  their 
tyrannical  yoke,  is  ftill  fo  confiderable  as  to-be  govern- 
ed by  a  bet^lerbeg,  and  feven  fangiacs  under  him. 
The  air  in  this  ifland  is  for  the  moil  part  very  un- 

wholslome. 
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whotefome,  on  account  of  the  many  fens  and  marPaes 
with  which  the  country  abounds.  The  foil  is  an  ex- 
cellent fertile  clay  ;  and  would  produce  all  the  necef- 
faries  of  hfe  in  abundance,  if  properly  cultivated, 
n^here  are  but  few  fprings  or  rivers  in  this  ifland  ;  fo 
that  when  the  rains  do  not  fall  plentifully  at  the  ufual 
feafons,  the  inhabitants  are  much  diftreffed  by  the 
fcarcity  of  water.  By  reafon  of  the  uncultivated  ftate  of 
the  country,  they  are  alfo  greatly  infefted  with  poifon- 
ous  reptiles  of'various  kinds.  The  people  are  extreme- 
ly ignorant  and  lafcivious,  as  indeed  they  are  remark- 
ed to  have  been  from  the  remoteft  antiquity.  Anci- 
ently the  worfliip  of  Venus  was  eftablifhed  in  this  ifland, 
whence  her  title  among  the  poets  of  the  Cyprian  queen  ; 
and  fuch  an  inclination  had  the  inhabitants  to  become 
the  votaries  of  this  goddefs,  both  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, that  the  young  women  ufed  to  prollitute  them- 
'felves  in  her  temple  in  order  to  raife  themfelves  por- 
tions. Nor  are  their  fuccefTors  faid  to  be  much  better 
at  this  day.  The  exports  of  the  ifland  are  filks,  oil, 
cotton,  wine,  fait,  and  turpentine  :  the  imports  are 
Trench  and  Venetian  broad  cloths  ;  and  fometimes  a 
few  bales  of  Englilhi  manufafture,  cutlery  wares,  fu- 
gar,  tin,  'lead,  &c. 

Knights  of  -CrpRus,  an  order  inilituted  by  Guy  de 
'Lufignan,  titular  king  of  Jerufalem,  to  whom  Richard  I. 
■of  England,  after  conquering  this  ifland,  made  over 
his  right. 

CYRANO  (Bergerac),  a  French  author,  born  in 
Gafcony,  about  the  year  1620.  He  firft  entered  into 
the  army,  where  his  natural  courage  engaged  him  fre- 
quently in  duels  1*1  the  quality  of  a  fecoad  :  which, 
with  other  rafli  aftions,  procured  him  the  title  of  the 
Jntrepid.  But  the  little  profpeft  he  faw  of  prefer- 
ment made  him  renounce  the  trade  of  war  for  the 
exercife  of  wit.  His  comic  hiftories  of  the  Itates  and 
empives  in  the  fun  and  moon,  fhow  him  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Ca;  teflan  philofophy,  and  to  have  a  lively 
imagination.  Our  Lord  Orrery  clafles  him  with  Swift 
for  his  turn  of  humour,  which  he  fays  the  latter  adopt- 
ed and  purfued. 

CYRENAICA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Africa,  cor- 
refponding  to  the  prefent  kingdom  and  defert  of  Barca 
and  Tripoli.  It  was  originally  inhabited  by  a  number 
of  barbarous  nations,  differing  httle  from  great  gangs  of 
rolTbers.  Afterwards  fome  colonies  from  Greece  fet- 
tled here,  and  Cyrenaica  became  fo  powerful  a  flate, 
that  it  waged  war  with  Egypt  and  Carthage,  often 
with  fuccefe.  In  the  time  of  Darius  Hyilafpes,  Arce- 
filaus,  the  reigning  prince  in  Cyrenaica,  was  driven 
from  the  throne  ;  on  which  his  mother  Pheretima  ap- 
plied for  afliflance  to  the  king  of  Cyprus.  Her  fon  af- 
terwards returning  to  Barca,  the  chief  city  of  Cyrene, 
was  there  afTaffmated,  together  with  his  father-in-law. 
Pheretima  finding  herfelf  difappointed  by  the  king  of 
'Cyprus,  applied  to  Darius  Hyftafpes,  and  by  the  afhft- 
ancc  of  the  Perfjans  reduced  Barca.  Here  fhe  beha- 
ved with  the  utmoft  cruelty,  caufing  all  thofe  who 
had  been  concerned  in  her  fon's  death  to  be  impaled, 
and  the  breafls  of  their  wives  to  be  cut  off  and  af- 
fixed near  them.  She  is  faid  to  have  been  afterwards 
devoured  by  worms  ;  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  di- 
vine judgment  for  her  exceffive  cruelty.  The  pri- 
foners  in  the  mean  time  were  fent  to  Darius,  who  fet- 
tled them  in  a  diitrid  of  Badtria,  from  them  called 
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Barca.  Cyrenaica,  however,  fecms  to  have  remained  Cyrenafci' 
free  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  con- 
quered'U  along  with  Egypt.  Soon  after  his  death  the 
inhabitants  recovered  their  liberty  ;  but  were  in  a  fliort 
time  reduced  by  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt.  Under  thefe 
kings  it  remained  till  Ptolemy  Phyfcon  made  it  over  to 
his  baftard  fon  Apian,  who  in  the  658th  year  of  Rome 
left  it  by  will  to  the  Romans.  The  fenate  permitted  all 
the  cities  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws  ;  and  this 
immediately  filled  the  country  with  tyrants,  thofe  who 
were  mofl  potent  in  every  city  or  diflridl  endeavour- 
ing to  affume.the  fovereignty  of  it.  Thus  the  kingdom 
was  thrown  into  great  confuiion  ;  but  Lucullus  in  a 
good  meafure  reftored  the  public  tranquillity  on  his 
coming  thither  during  the  firft  Mithridatic  war.  It  was 
found  impofTible,  however,  totally  to  fupprefs  thefe 
difturbances  till  the  country  was  reduced  to  the  form 
of  a  Roman  province,  which  happened  about  20  years 
after  the  death  of  Apian,  and  76  before  Chrifh  Upon 
a  revolt,  the  city  of  Cyrene  was  ruined  by  the  Romans  } 
but  they  afterwards  rebuilt  it.  In  procefs  of  time  it 
fell  to  the  Arabs  ;  and  then  to  the  Turks,  who  are  the 
prefent  mafters  of  it. 

CYRENAICS,  a  fed  of  ancient  philofophers,  fo 
called  from  their  founder  Ariftippus  of  Cyrene,  a  dif- 
ciple  of  Socrates. 

The  great  principle  of  their  doftrlne  was,  that  the 
fupreme  good  of  man  in  this  life  is  pleafure  ;  whereby 
they  not  only  meant  a  privation  of  pain,  and  a  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  but  an  aflemblagc  of  all  mt^ntal  and 
fcnfual  pleafures,  particularly  the  lafl. 

Cicero  makes  frequent  mention  of  Ariflippus's  fchool; 
and  fpeaks  of  it  as  yielding  debauchees.  Three  difciplcs 
of  Ariftippus,  after  his  death,  divided  the  feft  into 
three  branches ;  under  which  diviiion  it  languiflied 
and  funk  :  the  firft  called  the  Hegcfiac  fchool  ;  the  fe« 
coud  the  Ann'icer'mn ;  and  the  third  the  Theodovan ; 
from  the  names  of  their  authors. 

CYRENE  (anc.  geog.),  the  capital  of  Cyrenaica, 
and  one  of  the  cities  called  PentapoUs,  diftaiit  from 
Apollonia,  its  fea-port,  10  miles,  fituated  on  a  plain, 
of  the  form  of  a  table,  according  to  Strabo.  A  colony 
of  the  Thereans.  Though  they  were  defcendants  of 
the  Lacedemonians,  yet  they  differed  from  them  in 
their  turn  of  mind  or  difpofition,  applying  themfelves 
to  philofophy ;  and  hence  arofe  the  Cyrenalc  feft,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Ariftippus,  who  placed  all  hap- 
pinefs  in  pleafure.  The  Cyreneans  were  a  people 
much  given  to  aurigation,  or  the  ufe  of  the  chariot^ 
from  their  excellent  breed  of  horfes,  (Pindar,  Epho* 
rus,  Strabo.) 

CYRIL  (St)  bifhop  of  Jerufalem,  fucceeded  Maxl- 
mus  in  350.  He  was  afterward  depofed  for  the  crime 
of  expofing  to  fale  the  treafures^of  the  church,  and  ap- 
plying the  money  to  the  fuppcTt  of  the  poor  during  a 
great  famine.  Under  Julian  he  was  reflored  to  his 
fee,  and  was  firmly  eftablifhed  to  all  his  old  honours 
and  dignities  under  Theodofuis  ;  in  which  he  conti- 
nued unmolefted  to  his  de?ith  in  386.  The  remaii.s 
of  this  father  coniift  only  of  23  catechefes,  and  one  let- 
ter to  the  emperor  Conftantius. 

Cyrill  (St)  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  fucceeded 
Theophilus,  his  uncle,  in  412.    Scarce  was  he  inftal- 
led,  when  he  began  to  exert  his  authority  with  great 
vigour  i  he  drove  the  Novatians  and  Jew  s  from  Alex- 
andria j 
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andria,  permitting  their  wealth  and' fynagog-ues  to  be 
taken  from  them.  This  proceeding  highly  difpleafed 
Oreftes,  the  governor  of  the  oity,  who  faw  that  if  the  bi- 
fiiop's  authority  was  not  foon  fuppreffed  it  might  grow 
too  ftrong  for  that  of  the  magiftrate.  Upon  which  a 
kind  of  civil  war  broke  out  between  Greftes  and  the 
bifhop  ;  many  tumults  were  raifed,  and  fome  battles 
fought  in  the  very  ftreets  of  Alexandria.  St  Cyrill  alio 
dillinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  zeal  againfl  Ncftorius  bi- 
fhop of  Conftantinople,  who,  in  fome  of  his  homilies, 
had  alferted-that  the  Virgin  Mary  ought  not  to  be  call- 
ed the  m.other  of  God.  The  difpute  at  firft  proved 
unfavourable  to  Cyrill,  whofe  opinion  was  not  only 
condemned,  but  himfelf  deprived  of  his  bifliopric  and 
thrown  into  prifon.  But  he  was  foon  after  releafed, 
and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  Neftorius,  who  in 
43  I  was  dcpofed  from  his  fee  of  Conftantinople.  Cyrill 
ueturned  to  his  fee  at  Conilantlnople,  where  he  died 
in  444.  St  Cyrill  alfo  wrote  againll  Theodorus  of 
Mopfuefta,  Diodorus  of  Tarfus,  and  Juhan  the  apo- 
ilate.  He  compofed  commentaries  on  St  John's  gofpel, 
■  aiud  wrote  feveral  other  books.  His  w'orks  w^re  pub- 
lifhed  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  1638,  in  fix  volumes  folio. 

CYRUS,  the  fon  of  Cambyfes  the  Pevfian,  by  Mun- 
dane the  daughter  of  Aftyages  king  of  the  Medes. 
The  two  chief  hillorians,  who  have  written  the  life  of 
Gyrus,  are  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  ;  but  their  ac- 
counts of  him  are  different,  in  as  much  as  the  latter 
makes  his  father  a  king  of  Perfia,  and  the  former  a 
meaner  man.  The  account  of  Herodotus,  as  Dr  Pri- 
deaux  obferves,  indeed  contains  narratives  that  are 
much  more  ftrange  and  furprifmg,  and  confquently 
more  diverting  and  agreeable  to  the  reader  :  and  for 
this  reafon  more  have  chofe  to  follow  him  than  Xeno- 
phon. 

Herodotus  informs  us,  that  Aftyages  king  of  the 
Medes,  dreamed,  that  a  vine  fpnmg  from  the  womb 
of  his  daughter  Mandane,  the  brasiches  whereof  over- 
feadowed  all  Afia  ;  whereupon  having  confulted  the 
foothfayers,  he  was  told  that  this  dream  portended  the 
future  power  and  greatnefs  of  a  child  who  fhould  be 
born  of  his  daughter  ;  and  further,  that  the  fame  child 
fhould  depsive  him  of  his  kingdom.  Aftyages,  to  pre- 
vent the  accompllfliment  of  this  prediction,  inftead  of 
marrying  his  daughter  to  fome  powerful  prince,  gave 
her  to  Cambyfes  a  Perfian  of  mean  condition,  and  one 
who  had  no  great  capacity  for  forming  any  important 
defign,  nor  for  fupporting  the  ambition  of  his  fon,  by 
his  own  riches  and  authority.  Nor  did  Aftyages  ftop 
here  ;  the  apprehenfions  he  was  under,  left  Mandane's 
fon  might  perhaps  find  that  affiftance  in  his  own  cou- 
rage, or  fome  lucky  circumftances  which  his  family- 
was  not  able  to  fupply  him  with,  induced  him  to  take 
a  refolution  of  difpatching  the  child,  if  there  fliould  be 
any.  As  foon,  therefore,  -  as  he  underftood  his  daugh- 
ter was  with  child,  he  commanded  one  of  his  ofiicers, 
whofe  name  was  Harpagus,  to  dellroy  the  infant  as 
foon  as  it  came  into  the  world.  Harpagus,  fearing 
the  refentment  of  Mandane,  put  the  child  into  the 
hands  of  one  who  was  the  king's  fhepherd,  in  order  to 
expofe  him..  The  fhepherd's  wife  was  fo  extremely 
touched  with  the  beauty  of  Cyrus,  that  ftie  defired  her 
hufband  rather  to  expofe  her  own  fon,  who  was  born 
l^rae  time  before,  and  prcferve  the  young  prince.  Af- 


ter this  manner  Cyrus  was  preferved,  and  brought  up 
among  the  king's  ftiepherds. 

One  day,  as  the  neighbouring  children  were  at  play 
together,  Cyrus  was  chofen  king  ;  and  having  punifh- 
ed  one  of  his  little  play-fellow^s  with  fome  feverity,  for 
difobeying  his  commands,  the  child's  parent  complain- 
ed of  Cyrus  to  Aftyages.  This  prince  fent  for  young 
Cyrus,  and  obferving  fomething  great  in  his  air,  his 
manner  and  behaviour,  together  with,  a  great  refem- 
blance  of  his  daughter  Mandane,  he  made  particular 
inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  difcovered  that,  in  reality, 
Cyrus  was  no  other  than  his  g^andfon.  Harpa^'us, 
who  was  the  inftrumentof  prefervi-ig  him,  was  puniih- 
ed  with  the  death  of  his  own  fon  :  however,  Aftyages 
beheving  that  the  royalty  which  the  foothfayers  had' 
promifed  totheyoungprince,  wasonly  thatwhich  hehad 
lately  exercifed  among  the  ftiepherds  children,  troubled  ■ 
himfelf  no  more  about  it.  Cyrus  being  grown  up,  Har- 
pagus difclofed  the  whole  fecretof  his  birth  to  him,  toge- 
ther with  the  manner  wherein,  he  had  delivered  him  from 
the  cruel  refolution  of  hrs  grandfather.  He  encoura- 
ged him  to  come  into  Media,  and  promifed  to  furnifh 
him  with  forces,  in  order  to  make  him  mafter  of  the 
country,  and  depofe  Aftyages.  Cyrus  hearkened  to  > 
thefe  propofitions,  engaged  the  Perfians  to  take  arms 
againft  the  Medes,  marched  at  the  head  of  them  to  - 
meet  Aftyages,  defeated  him,  and  poffeffed  himfelf  of 
Media.  He  carried  on  many  other  wars ;  and  at 
length  fat  down  before  Babylon^  whick  after  a  long  ; 
fiege  he  took. 

The  relation  of  Cyrus's  life  from  Xenophon  is  as 
follows  :  Aftyages  king  of  Media  married  his  daugh-^ 
ter  Mandane  to  Cambyfes  king  of  Perfia,  fon  to  Achas- 
menes  king  of  the  fame  nation.  Cyrus  was  born  at 
his  father's  court,  and  was  educated  with  all  the  care 
his  birth  required.  When  he  was  about  the  age  o£ 
12  years,  his  grandfather  Aftyages  fent  for  him  to 
Media,  together  with  his  mother  Mandane.  Some- 
time after,  the  king  of  Affyria's  fon  having  invaded 
Media,  Aftyages,.  with  his  fon  Cyaxares  and  his  grand- 
fon  Cyrus,  marched  againft  him.  Cyrus  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  in  this  war,  and  defeated  the  AfTyrians. 
Cambyfes  afterwards  recalled  him,  that  he  might  have 
him  near  his  own  perfon  5  and  Aftyages  dying,  his  foa 
Cyaxares,  i»ncle  by  the  mother's  iide  to  Cyrus,  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Media. 

Cyrus,  at  the  age  of  30  years,  .was,  by  his  father 
Cambyfes,  made  general  of  the  Ptrfian  troops  ;  and 
fent  at  the  head  of  30,000  men  to  the  afliftance  of  his 
uncle  Cyaxares,  whom  the  king  of  Babylon  with  his 
allies  the  Cappadocians,  Carians,  Phiygians,  Cilicians, 
and  Paphlagenians,  were  preparing  to  attack.  Cya- 
xares and  Cyrus  prevented  them,  by  falling  upon  them 
and  difperfing  them.  Cyrus  advanced  as  far  as  Baby- 
lon, and  fpread  terror  throughout  the  country.  From 
this  expedition  he  retired  to  his  uncle,  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Armenia  and  AfTyria,  and  was  received  by 
Cyaxares  in  the  tent  of  the  AfTyrian  king  whom  he  had. 
defeated. 

After  this,  Cyrus  carried  the  war  into  the  countries 
beyond  the  river  Halys,  entered  Cappadocia,  and  fub- 
dued  it  entirely.    From  thence  he  march(^d  againft' 
Croefus  king  of  Lydia,  beat  him  in  the  firft  battle  j 
then  befieged  him  in  Sardis  his  capital;  an.d  after  a 
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Cyrus,  fiege  of  fourteen  days  obliged  him  to  furrender.  See 
""■  V  '■  Croesus.  After  this,  Cyrus  having  almoft  reduced 
all  Afia,  repaffed  the  Euphrates,  and  made  war  upon 
the  Affyrlans.  He  marched  diredUy  to  Babylon,  took 
it,  and  there  prepared  a  palace  for  his  uncle  Cyaxare§, 
whether  he  might  retire,  if  at  any  time  he  had  an  in- 
clination to  come  to  Babylon  ;  for  he  was  not  then  in 
the  army.  After  all  thefe  expeditions,  Cyrus  return- 
ed to  his  father  and  mother  into  Perfia,  where  they 
were  ftill  living  ;  and  going  fome  time  after  to  his 
uncle  Cyaxares  into  Media,  he  married  his  coufin  the 
only  daughter  and  heirefs  of  all  Cyaxares's  dominions, 
.  and  went  with  her  to  Babylon,  from  whence  he  fent 
men  of  the  firll  rank  and  quality  to  govern  all  the  fe- 
veral  nations  which  he  had  conquered.  He  engaged 
again  in  feveral  wars,  and  fubdued  all  the  nations 
which  lie  between  Syria  and  the  Red  Sea.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  70  years,  after  a  reign  of  30  :  but  au- 
thors differ  very  much  concerning  the  manner  of  his 
death.  Herodotus,  Juftin,  and  Valerius  Maximus  re- 
late, that  he  died  in  the  war  againit  the  Scythians ; 
and  that  falling  int  o  an  ambufh  which  queen  Tomyris 
had  laid  for  him,  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  o£F, 
and  caft  into  a  veffel  full  of  blood,  faying,  "  Thou  hail 
always  thirfted  after  human  blood,  now  glut  thyftlf 
with  it."  Diodorus  the  Silician  fays,  that  he  was  ta- 
ken In  an  engagement  and  hanged.  Ctefias  affures  us, 
that  he  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received  in  his 
thigh  :  but  by  Xenophon's  account  he  died  peaceably 
in  his  bed,  amidft  his  friends  and  fervants ;  and  certain 
it  is,  that  in  Alexander's  time  his  monument  was 
ftiown  at  Pafagarda  in  Perfia. 

From  all  this,  it  is  eafy  to  conclude  that  we  are  but 
imperfeftly  acquainted  with  the  hiitory  of  this  great 
prince,  the  founder  of  the  Perfian,  and  deftroyer  of  the 
Chaldsan  empire.  We  learn  fewer  particulars  of  it 
from  fcripture,  but  then  they  are  more  certain  than 
any  that  we  have  produced.  Daniel  (viii.  3  —  20.) 
in  the  famous  vifion  wherein  God  ftiowed  him  the  ruin 
of  feveral  great  emperors,  which  were  to  precede  the 
birth  of  the  Mefliah,  reprefents  Cyrus  to  us  under  the 
idea  of"  a  ram,  which  had  two  horns  }  and  the  two 
horns  were  high,  but  the  one  was  higher  than  the 
other,  and  the  higher  came  up  laft.  This  ram  puflied 
weftward,  and  northward,  and  fouthward,  <^o  that  no 
beafts  might  Hand  before  him  ;  neither  was  their  any 
that  could  deliver  out  of  his  hand,  but  he  did  ac- 
cording to  his  will,  and  became  great."  The  ram's 
two  horn's  fignify  the  two  empires  which  Cyrus  re- 
united in  his  perfon  ;  that  o-f  the  Medes,  and  that  of 
the  Perfians.  The  laft  was  greater  and  more  power- 
ful than  the  empire  of  the  Medes  :  or  otherwife,  thefe 
two  horns  fignify  the  two  branches  of  Cyrus's  fuccef- 
fors.  His  fon  Cambyfes  dying,  the  empire  was  trani- 
ferred  to  Darius  the  fon  of  Hyftafpes,  and  was  conti- 
nued down  to  Darius  Codomannus,  who,  as  Calmet 
thinks,  is  the  great  horn  which  the  he-goat,  that  de- 
notes Alexander,  run  againft.  In  chap  vii.  5.  Daniel 
compares  Cyrus  to  a  bear,  with  three  ribs  in  the  mouth 
of  it,  to  which  it  was  faid,  "  Arife,  devour  much 
jBefh."  Cyrus  fuccccded  his  father  Cambyfes  in  the 
kingdom  of  Perfia,  and  Darius  the  Mede,  by  Xeno- 
phon  called  Cyaxares,  and  Ailyages  in  the  apocryphal 
chapter  (xiil.  i.)  of  Daniel,  in  the  kingdom  of  tl:.e 
Mf<l(^'*  and  empire  of  Babylon.    He  was  monarch  of 
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all  the  Eall ;  or  as  he  fpeaks  (  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  2«,  23,  Cyrus. 

and  Ezr.  i.  i.  2.)  ««  of  all  the  earth,"  when  he  per-   ^r— 

mitted  the  Jews  to  return  into  their  own  country,  in 
the  year  of  the  world  3466,  before  Jefus  Chrift  538. 
The  enemies  of  the  Hebrews,  making  ufe  of  this 
prince's  affeftlon  to  his  own  religion,  prevailed  with 
him  to  put  a  flop  by  his  orders  to  the  building  of  - 
the  temple  at  Jerufalem  ;  (Ezr.  iv.  5.)  The  pro- 
phets frequently  foretold  the  coming  of  Cyrus  ;  and 
Ifaiah  (xHv.  28.). has  been  fo  particular  as  to  declare 
his  name  200  years  before  he  was  born.  Jofephus 
(Antlq.  1.  11.  c.  2.)  fays,  that  the  Jews  of  Babyloa 
fhowed  this  paffage  of  the  prophet  to  Cyrus  ;  and  that 
this  prince,  in  the  edidl  which  he  granted  them  for 
their  return,  acknowledged  that  he  received  the  empire 
of  the  world  from  the  God  of  Ifrael ;  and  that  the 
fame  God  had  defcribed  him  by  name  in  the  writings 
of  the  prophets,  and  foretold  that  he  fliould  build  a 
temple  to  him  at  Jerufalem.  Cyrus  is  pointed  out  in 
fcripture  under  the  name  of  the  righteous  man  and 
the  fliepherdof  Ifrael,  (Ifaiah  xU.  2.  10.  xlvi.  1 1.  and 
xliv.  28.)  Notwithftanding  this,  God  fays  of  him, 
(Ifa.  xlv.  5.)  "I  girded  thee,  though  thou  hall  not 
known  me."  And  Jeremiah  calls  Cyrus  and  his  people, 
who  overthrew  the  Babylonifh  empire,  thieves  and  rob* 
bers.  The  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  is  clearly  fet 
down  by  the  prophets,  and  may  be  feen  under  the  ar- 
ticles Babylon  and  Belshazzar.  Archblfliop  Ufher 
fixes  the  birth  of  Cyrus  to  the  year  of  the  world 
3405  ;  his  firll  year  at  Babylon  to  3466,  and  his 
death  to  34.75.  The  eaftern  people  will  have  it,  that 
Cyrus  by  the  mother's  fide  was  defcended  from  fomc 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets  ;  as  alfo  that  his  wife  was  a 
Jew,  which  is  the  reafon  (fay  they),  that  this  prince 
fo  attached  himfelf  to  the  Jews,  to  whom  he  was  fo 
nearly  allied. 

Cyrus  II.  was  the  younger  fon  of  Darius  Nothus, 
and  the  brother  of  Artaxcrxes.  He  was  fent  by  his 
father  at  the  age  of  16  to  affift  the  Lacedemonians 
againll  Athens.  Artaxerxes  fucceeded  to  the  throne 
at  the  death  of  Nothus  ;  and  Cyrus,  who  was  of  an 
afpiring  foul,  attempted  to  affairinate  him.  He  was 
difcovered,  and  had  been  pUnifhed  with  death,  had  not 
his  mother  Paryfatis  faved  him  from  the  hands  of  the 
executioner  by  lier  tears  and  intreaties.  This  circum- 
ftance  did  not  in  the  lead  check  the  ambition  of  Cy- 
rus ;  he  was  appointed  over  Lydia  and  the  fea-coafts, 
where  he  fecretly  fomented  rebeUion  and  levied  troeps 
under  various  pretences.  At  laft  he  took  the  field 
with  an  army  of  100,000  barbarians,  and  13,000 
Greeks  under  the  command  of  Ciearchus.  Artaxer- 
xes met  him  with  900,000  men  near  Cunaxa.  The 
Ijattle  was  long  and  bloody  ;  and  Cyrus  might  have 
perhaps  obtained  the  viftory,  had  not  his  uncommon 
raflinefs  proved  his  ruin.  It  is  faid  that  the  two  royal 
brothers  met  in  perfon,  and  their  engagement  ended 
in  the  death  of  Cyrus,  401  years  before  the  Auguftan 
age.  Artaxerxes  was  fo  anxious  of  its  being  unlver- 
faJly  reported  that  his  brother  had  fallen  by  his  hand, 
that  he  put  to  death  two  of  his  fubjeds  for  boafting 
that  they  had  killed  Cyrus.  The  Greeks  who  were 
engaged  in  the  expedition,  obtained  much  glory  in  the 
battle  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  they  remained 
vidlorious  in  the  field  without  a  commander.  They 
were  not  difcoiuaged  though  at  the  diftance  of  above 
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Cyft  600  leagues  from  their  country,  and  furrounded  on 
l|  every  fide  by  a  powerful  enemy.  They  unanimoufly 
Cytifus.  ^jnfted  in  the  eledion  of  commanders,  and  traverfed  all 
Afia,  in  fpite  of  the  continual  attacks  of  the  Perfians ; 
and  nothing  is  more  truly  celebrated  in  ancient  hiftory 
than  the  bold  retreat  of  the  ten  thoufand.  The  jour- 
ney that  they  made  from  the  place  of  their  firll  embar- 
kation till  their  return  has  been  calculated  at  1155 
leagues  performed  in  the  fpace  of  15  months,  including 
all  the  time  which  was  devoted  to  take  reft  and  refrerti- 
ment.  Thi§  retreat  has  been  celebrated  by  Xenophon, 
who  was  one  of  their  leaders,^  and  among  the  friends 
and  fupporters  of  Cyrus. 

CYST,  the  bag  or  tunic  including  all  incyfted  tu- 
mors, as  the  fcirrhus,  atheroma,  iteotoma,  melice- 
res,  &c. 

CYSTIC,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  two  arte- 
ries and  two  veins. 

Cystic  duct.  See  Anatomy,  n'~-gj. 
CYTHERA,  <>r«OT,  (anc.  geog. )  an  ifland  oppofite 
to  Mallea  a  promontory,  and  to  Boias  a  town  of  L.a- 
conica  ;  with  a  cognominal  town,  which  has  an  ex- 
cellent port  called  Scatidea.  The  ifland  was  facred 
to  Venus,  with  a  very  ancient  temple  of  that  goddefs 
exhibited  in  armour  at  Cythera,  as  in  Cyprus,  Now 
Cer'tgo. 

CYTHEREA,  in  mythology,  the  furname  of  Ve- 
nus, fo  called  from  Cytheras  an  ifland,  where  (he  had  a 
temple  eileemed  the  moft  ancient  in  Greece,  and  on 
the  (bores  of  which  flue  was  believed  to  be  borne  by  the 
Zephyrs,  furrounded  by  the  Loves,  the  Tritons,  and 
Nereides,  reclining  in  a  languifliing  pofture  in  a  fea- 
fhell.  They  give  the  name  of  Cytheriades  to  the 
Graces  which  attended  her  on  the  fliore  without  quit- 
ting her,  except  on  thofe  occafions  when  flie  rathei* 
chofe  to  be  waited  on  by  the  Pleafures. 

CYTINUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  dodecan- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  i  ith  or- 
der, Sarmentacets.  The  calyx  is  quadrifid,  fuperior  ; 
there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  antherae  are  16,  and  feflile  ; 
the  fruit  an  oftolocular  polyfpermous  berry. 

■  CYTISUS,  TREE  TREFOIL  :  A  gcnus  of  the  decan- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  ciafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3  2d  or- 
der, Papilionacea.  The  calyx  is  bilabiated,  with  the 
upper  lip  bifid  ;  inferior,  tridentate  ;  the  legumen  at- 
tenuated at  the  bafe.  There  are  11  fpecies;  of  which 
the  moft  remarkable  are,  i.  The  laburnum,  or  large 
deciduous  cytifus,  hath  a  large  upright  tree-ftem, 
branching  into  a  full-fpreading  head,  20  or  30  feet 
high,  having  fmooth  greenifli  branches,  oblong  oval 
entire  leaves,  growing  by  threes  on  long  flender  foot- 
ftalks  ;  and  from  the  fides  of  all  the  branches  nume- 
rous yellow  flowers  colleftcd  into  long  fpikes,  hanging 
loofely  .  downward,  and  appearing  in  May.  2.  The 
feflilifolius,  often  called  cytifus  fecundus  clufii,  have  a 
low  fhrubby  ftem  dividing  into  numerous  ereft  brown- 
ilh  branches,  forming  a  bufliy  head  five  or  fix  feet 
high,  garniflied  with  fmall  oval  leaves  growing  by 
threes ;  fome  on  very  fliort  foot-ftalks,  others  fitting 
clofe  ;  and  bright  yellow  flowers  in  fliort  ereft  fpikes 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  appearing  in  June.  3.  The 
nigricans  grows  with  a  ftiort  ftirubby  ftem,  dividing 
low  into  many  eredl  llender  braaches,  forming  a  bulhy 
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head  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  oblong,  oval,  trifo-  CytTtis 

liate  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  terminating  all  the  11 
branches  in  upright  fpikes,  appearing  in  July.  4.  The  Cyzicum. 
hirfutns,  or  hairy  evergreen  Neapolitan  cytifus,  rifes  ""^/"^ 
with  an  upright  fhrubby  grey  ftem,  fending  out  many 
ereft  greenifli  hairy  branches,  forming  a  fine  head  fix 
or  eight  feet  high,  clofely  garniflied  with  fmall  hairy 
trifoliated  leaves  on  fliort  footftalks,  and  yellow  flow- 
ers from  the  fides  of  the  branches  in  fliort  pendulous 
fpikes,  appearing  in  June.  5.  The  Auftriacus,  Au- 
ftrian,  or  Tartarian  evergreen  cytifus,  hath  a  flirubby 
item,  dividing  low  into  many  greenifli  branches,  form- 
ing a  bufliy  head  three  or  four  feet  high,  having  fmooth 
whitifli-green  leaves,  and  bright  yellow  flowers  in  clofe 
umbellate  heads  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  having  a 
clufter  of  leaves  under  each  head.  Thefe  flowers  ap- 
pear in  May. 

Culture,  &c.  All  the  forts  are  hardy,  and  will  pro- 
fper  in  any  common  foil  and  expofure:  though,  as  the 
nirfutus  is  fometimes  affefted  by  fevere  froft,  it  fliould 
have  a  dry  foil,  and  a  foniewhat  flickered  fituation. 
They  may  all  be  propagated  by  feeds  or  cuttings,  and 
all  the  culture  they  require  in  the  nurfery  is  to  have 
the  ground  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  dug  annually 
'between  the  rows.  Though  they  are  generally  con- 
lidered  only  as  ornamental  flirubs,  yet  the  firft  fpecies, 
if  originally  trained  to  a  ftem,  and  fuffcred  to  ftand, 
will  grow  to  the  fize  of  pretty  large  timber  trees. 
They  grow  naturally  on  the  Alps,  the  mountains  of 
Dauphine,  and  the  highlands  of  Scotland;  and  the 
timber  being  very  hard,  and  taking  a  fine  polifli,  is 
frequently  ufed  for  making  chairs,  tables,  bed-fteads, 
and  other  furniture  ;  and  is  faid  to  equal  the  fineft  ma- 
hogony  in  beauty.  A  fpecies  of  cytifus,  called  by 
Linnaeus  cytifus  cajan,  is  known  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
where  it  is  a  native,  by  the  name  of  the  pigeon-pea^ 
from  the  feeds  being  the  common  food  of  thefe  birds 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  Thefe  feeds  are  alfo  fome- 
times ufed  as  food  for  the  human  fpecies ;  and  as  they 
are  of  a  very  binding  quality,  afford  a  wholefome  nou- 
rifliment  during  the  wet  feafon,  when  dyfenteries  are 
fo  frequent. 

CYZICENS,Cyzic  EN  A,  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
wete  a  fort  of  magnificent  banquecing-houfes,  always 
looking  towards  the  north,  and  ufually  opening  upon 
gardens. 

They  had  their  name  from  Cyzicus,.a  city  very  con- 
fiderable  for  the  grandeur  of  its  buildings;  fituafced  in 
an  ifland  of  Myfia,  bearing  the  fame  name. 

CYZICUM,  or  Cvzicus  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the 
nobleft  cities  of  the  Hither  Afia  ;  fituated  in  a  cogno- 
minal ifland  of  the  Propontis,  on  the  coaft  of  Myfia  ; 
joined  to  the  continent  by  two  bridges  (Strabo)  ;  the 
firft  by  Alexander :  the  city,  a  colony  of  the  Mile- 
fians  (Pliny),  Rendered  famous  by  the  fiege  of  Mi- 
thridates,  which  was  raifedby  Luculhis.  — The  inhabi- 
tants were  made  a  free  people  by  the  Romans,  but  for- 
feited their  freedom  under  Tiberius.  It  was  adorned 
with  a  citadel  and  walls  round  it ;  had  a  port  and 
marble  towers ;  and  three  magazines,  one  for  arms, 
another  for  warlike  engines,  and  a  third  for  corn. 
Cyziceni,  the  people  ;  noted  by  the  ancients  for  their 
timidity  and  effeminacy  :  hence  the  proverb  in  Zeno- 
dotus  and  others,  Ttn8ura  Cyzenica,  applied  to  perfons 
guilty  of  an  indecency  through  fear :  but  Stakres  Cy- 
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zicem,  nummt  Cyxkenit  denote  things  executed  to  per- 
feftion. 

,  CZACKTHITRN,  a  flrong  town  of  Germany,  in 
Auftria,  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Hungary.  It  is  feat- 
ed  between  the  rivers  Drave  and  Muhir,  in  E.  Long. 
17.  '9.  N.  Lat.  46.  24. 

CZAR,  a  title  of  honour,  affumed  by  the  grand- 
dukes,  or,  as  they  are  now  ftylcd  emperors  of  Ruffia. 

The  natives  pronounce  it  tzar,  or  %aar;  and  this,  by 
corruption  (it  has  been  fancied)  from  Cafar  "  em- 
peror," from  fome  imagined  relation  to  the  Roman 
emperors.  But  this  etymology  does  not  feem  correct. 
When  the  czar  Peter  formally  required  of  the  Euro- 
pean courts  an  acknowledgement  of  his  imperial  titles, 
and  that  the  appellation  of  Emperor  fhould  never  be 
omitted,  there  was  great  difficulty  made  about  it, 
efpecially  at  the  court  of  Vienna  ;  which  occafioncd 
him  to  produce  the  famous  letter,  written  in  the  Ger- 
man tongue,  from  Maximilian  I.  emperor  of  Germany, 
to  Vaflili  Ivanovitch,  confirming  a  treaty  of  alliance 
offenfive  and  defenfive  againft  Sigifmond  king  of  Po- 
land. In  this  difpatch,  which  is  dated  Auguft  the 
4th,  1 5 14,  and  is  ratified  with  the  feal  of  the  golden- 
bull,  Maximilian  addrelTes  Vaffili  by  calling  him  Kayfer 
and  Herrfcher  oiler  Rujfen  ;  "  emperor  and  ruler  of  all 
the  Ruffias."  But  independently  of  this  document, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  foreign  courts,  in 
their  intercourfe  with  that  of  Mofcow,  ilyled  the  fo- 
vereigns  indifcriminately  Great  Duke,  Czar,  and  Em- 
peror. With  refpeft  to  England  in  particular,  it  is 
certain,  that  in  Chancellor's  Account  of  Ruffia,  fo 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  Ivan  Vaffilie- 
vitch  II.  is  called  Lord  and  Emperor  of  all  Ruffia;  and 
in  the  Engliffi  difpatches,  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
to  that  of  Anne,  he  is  generally  addreffed  under  the 
fame  appellation.  When  the  European  powers,  how- 
ever, ftyled  the  tzar  Emperor  of  Mufcovy,  they  by  no 
means  intended  to  give  him  a  title  fimilar  to  that 
which  was  peculiar  to  the  emperor  of  Germany  ;  but 
they  beftowed  upon  him  that  appellation  as  upon 
an  Afiatic  fovereign,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we 
now  fay  the  emperors  of  China  and  Japan.  When 
Peter,  therefore,  determined  to  afTumethe  title  of  em- 
peror, he  found  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  it  had 
been  conferred  upon  his  predeceffijrs  by  moft  of  the 


European  powers  ;  yet  when  he  was  defirous  of  affix-  Czaflau 
ing  to  the  term  the  European  fenfe,  it  was  confidered  II 
as  an  innovation,  and  was  pi'oduftive  of  more  nego-  Gzon- 
tiations  than  would  have  been  requifite  for  the  termi-     ^''"'^'^'  j- 
nation  of  the  moft  important  ftate  affair.    At  the  * 
fame  time  it  occafioned  a  curious  controverfy  among 
the  learned,  concerning  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the 
titles  by  which  the  monarchs  of  this  country  have  been 
diftingulfhed.    From  their  refearches,  it  appeared  that 
the  early  fovereigns  of  Ruffia  were  called  great  duke, 
and  that  Vaffili  Ivanovitch  was  probably  the  firft  who 
ftyled  h.\m{t\Uzar,  an  expreffion  which  in  the  Sclavonian 
language  fignifies  ^i«g-;  and  that  his  fucceffors  continued 
to  bear  within  their  own  dominions  that  title  as  the 
moft  honourable  appellation,  until  Peter  the  Great  firft 
took  that  of  Povelitel  or  emperor.    After  many  delays 
and  objeftlons,  the  principal  courts  of  Europe  con- 
fented,  about  the  year  1722,  to  addrefs  the  fovereign 
of  Ruffia  with  the  title  of  Emperor;  without  prejudice, 
neverthelefs,  to  tha  other  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 

^  CZASLAU,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  and  capital  of  a 
circle  of  the  fame  name.  Here  Is  the  higheft  tower 
In  all  Bohemia  ;  and  near  this  place  the  king  of  Fruffia 
gained  a  vlftory  over  the  Auftrians  In  .742.  It  Is 
feated  on  the  river  Crudenka,  in  E.  Long,  15.  3^. 
N.  Lat.  49.  50. 

CZENSTOKOW,  a  town  of  Poland  in  the  palatl- 
nate  of  Cracovia,  with  a  fort,  in  which  they  keep  a- 
rich  treafure,  called  "  the  treafure  of  the  virgin  Ma- 
ry." The  pilgrims  flock  hither  fo  much  for  the  fake 
of  a  convent  pear  It,  that  it  is  called'  the  Loretto  of 
Poland.  The  town  Is  lituated  on  the  river  in  Warte, 
E.  Long.  19.  15.  N.  Lat  50  48. 

CZERNIC,  a  town  of  Carnlola,  in  Auftria,  fituated 
In  E.  Long.  15.  o.  N.  Lat.  46.  12.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  lake  ;  for  a  particular  defcrlption  of  which  fee 
the  article  Circhnitzer. 

CZERNIKOU,  a  confiderable  town  of  Mufcovy, 
and  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  caftle. 
It  Is  feated  on  the  river  Dezna,  in  E.  Long.  32.  13. 
N.  Lat.  51.  20. 

CZONGRODT,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  and. 
capltal  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  rivers  Telffe  and  Keres.  E.  Long.  20. 
57.  N.  Lat.  46.  50. . 
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»  irx  THE  fourth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  the 
II        JL/ '      third  confonant. 

)acca.  Grammarians  generally  reckon  D  among  the 

lingual  letters,  as  fuppofing  the  tongue  to  have  the 
principal  fhare  in  the  pronunciation  thereof;  though  the 
Abbot  de  Dangeau  feeme  to  have  reafon  in  making  it 
a  palate  letter.  The  letter  D  is  the  fourth  in  the  He- 
brew, Ghaldee,  Samaritan,  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin 
alphabets ;  in  the  five  firft  of  which  languages  it  has 
the  fame  name,  though  fomewhat  differently  fpoke, 
e.  g.  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Daleth^  in  Syriac  Doktby 
and  in  Greek  Deltas 

The  form  of  our  D  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  La- 
tins, as  appears  from  all  the  ancient  medals  and  infcrip- 
tions ;  and  the  Latin  D  is  no  other  than  the  Greek  a, 
rounded  a  little,  by  making  it  quicker  and  at  two 
ftrokes.  The  A  of  the  Greeks,  again,  is  borrowed  from 
the  ancient  charaftcr  of  the  Hebrew  Daleth;  which 
form  it  ftill  retains,  as  is  fhown  by  the  Jefuit  Souciet, 
in  his  Differtation  on  the  Samaritan  Medals, 

D  is  alfo  a  numeral  letter,  fignifylng^w  hundred ; 
which  arifes  hence,  that,  in  the  Gothic  charadlers,  the 
D  is  half  the  M,  which  fignifies  a  thoujand.  Hence 
the  verfe. 

Litem  D  velut  A  quingentos  Jignificabtt. 
A  dafh  added  a-top,  I),  denotes  it  to  ftand  for  five 
thoufand. 

Ufed  as  an  abbreviation^  it  has  various  fignifications: 
thus  D  {lands  for  Doftor  ;  as,  M.  D.  for  Dodlor  of 
Medicine  ;  D.  T.  Doaor  of  Theology ;  D.  D.  im- 
plies DoAor  of  Divinity,  or  "  dono  dedit ;"  D.  D.  D. 
is  ufed  for  *'  dat,  dicat,  dedicat and  D.  D.  D.  D.  for 
*'  dignum  Deo  donum  dedit." 

DAB,  in  ichthyology,  the  Engllfh  name  of  a  fpe-. 
cies  of  Pleuronectes. 

DABUL,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  on 
the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and  to  the  fouth  of  the  gulf  of 
.Cambaye,  on  a  navigable  river.  It  was  formerly  very 
flourifhing)  but  is  now  much  decayed.  It  belongs  to 
the  Portuguefe,  and  its  trade  confifts  principally  in  pep- 
per and  fait     E.  Long.  73.  55.  N.  Lat.  17.  30. 

DACCA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ben- 
gal in  . the  Eaft  Indies,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  89.  10. 
N.  Lat.  24.  o. — The  advantages  of  the  fituation  of 
this  place,  and  the  fertility  of  the  foil  round  it,  have 
long  fiuce  made  it  the  centre  of  an  extenfive  commerce. 
The  courts  of  Delhi  and  Muxadavad  are  furnilhed  from 
thence  with  the  cottons  wanted  for  their  own  con- 
fumption.  They  each  of  them  maintain  an  agent  on 
the  fpot  to  fuperintend  the  manufafture  of  them  ;  and 
he  has  an  authority,  independent  of  the  maglftrate, 
over  the  hrpkers,  weavers,  embroiderers,  and  all  the 
workmen  whofe  bufinefs  has  any  relation  to  the  objeft 
of  his  commilfion.  Thefe  unhappy  people  are  forbid- 
den, under  pecuniary  and  corporal  penalties,  to  fell,  to 
any  perfon  whatever,  a  piece  exceeding  the  value  of 
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three  guineas :  nor  can  they,  but  by  dint  of  money,  re- 
lieve themfelves  from  this  oppreffion. 

In  this,  as  in  all  the  other  markets,  the  Europeans 
treat  with  the  Moorifti  brokers  fettled  upon  the  fpot* 
and  appointed  by  the  government.  They  likewife  lend 
their  name  to  the  individuals  cf  their  own  nation,  as 
well  as  to  Indians  and  Armenians  living  in  their  fettle- 
ments,  who,  without  this  precaution,  would  infallibly 
be  plundered.  The  Moors  themfelves,  in  their  private 
tranfa6lIons,  fometimes  avail  themfelves  of  the  fame  pre- 
tence, that  they  may  pay  only  two,  inftead  of  five  pef 
cent.  A  diftinAion  is  obferved,  in  their  contrafks,  be- 
tween the  cottons  that  are  befpoke  and  thofe  which  the 
weaver  ventures,  in  fome  places,  to  manufafture  on  his 
own  account.  The  length,  the  number  of  threads,  and 
the  price,  of  the  former  are  fixed  :  nothing  further  than 
thecommiffion  for  the  latter  is  ftipulated,  becaufe  it  is 
impoffible  to  enter  into  the  fame  detail.  Thofe  na- 
tions that  make  a  point  of  having  fine  goods,  take  pro- 
per meafures  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  advance  mo- 
ney to  their  workmen  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  weavers,  who  in  general  have  but  little  employ* 
ment  at  that  time,  perform  their  work  with  lefs  hurry 
than  in  the  months  of  Oflober,  November,  and  De- 
cember, when  the  demand  is  preffing. 

Some  of  the  cottons  are  delivered  unbleached,  and 
others  half  bleached.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  this 
cullom  might  be  altered.  It  is  very  common  to  fee 
cottons  that  look  very  beautiful,  go  off  in  the  bleach- 
ing. Perhaps  the  manufafturers  and  brokers  forefee 
how  they  will  turn  out ;  but  the  Europeans  have  not 
fo  exquifite  a  touch,  nor'  fuch-  an  experienced  eye  to 
difcern  this.  It  is  a  circumftance  peculiar  to  India, 
that  cottons,  of  what  kind  foever  they  are,  can  never 
be  well  bleached  and  prepared  but  in  the  place  where 
they  are  manufaftured.  If  they  have  the  misfortune 
to  get  damage  before  they  are  fhipped  for  Europe, 
they  muft  be  fent  back  to  the  places  from  whence  they 
came. 

DACE,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  Cyprinus. 

This  fifli  is  extremely  common  in  our  rivers,  and 
gives  the  expert  angler  great  diverfion.  The  dace  will 
bite  at  any  fly ;  but  he  is  more  than  ordinarily  fond  of 
the  ftone  caddis,  or  May-fly,  which  is  plentiful  in  the 
latter  end  of  April  and  the  whole  month  of  May. 
Great  quantities  of  thefe  may  be  gathered  among  the 
reeds  of  fedges  by  the  water-fide  }  and  on  the  hawthorn 
bufhes  near  the  waters.  Thefe  are  a  large  and  hand- 
fome  bait ;  but  as  they  laft  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  year 
in  feafon,  recourfe  is  to  be  had  to  the  ant-fly.  Of  thefe 
the  black  ones  found  in  large  mole- hills  or  ant-hills 
are  the  beft.  Thefe  may  be  kept  alive  a  long  time  in  a 
bottlcj  with  a  httle  of  the  earth  of  the  hill,  and  fome 
roots  of  grafs  ;  and  they  are  in  feafon  throughout  the 
months  of  June,  July,  Auguft,  and  September.  The 
beft  feafon  of  all  is  when  they  fwarm,  which  is  in  the 
4M  2  end 
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Dachaw  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  Augull ;  and  they  may 
be  kept  many  months  in  a  veffel  wafhed  out  with  a  fo- 
'  lution  of  honey  in  water,  even  longer  than  with  the 
earth  and  grafs  roots  in  the  vial;  though  that  is  the 
moil  convenient  method  with  a  fmall  parcel  taken 
for  one  day's  fifhing.  In  warm  weather  this  fifli  very 
fcldom  refufes  a  fly  at  the  top  of  the  water  ;  but  : 
at  other  times  he  muft  have  the  bait  funk  to  within 
three  inches  of  the  bottom.  The  winter  fifhing  for 
dace  requires  a  very  different  bait :  this  is  a  white  mag- 
got with  a  reddifh  head,  which  is  the  produce  of  the 
eggs  of  the  beetle,  and  is  turned  up  with  the  plough 
in  great  abundance.  A  parcel  of  thefe  put  in  any  vef- 
fel, with  the  earth  they  were  taken  in,  will  keep  many 
months,  and  are  an  excellent  bait.  Small  dace  may  be 
put  into  a  glafs  jar  with  freih  water  ;  and  there  preier- 
ved  alive  for  a  long  time,  if  the  water  Is  properly  chan- 
ged. They  have  Ijeen  obferved  to  eat  nothing  but  the 
animalcula  of  the  water.  They  will  grow  very  tame 
be  degrees. 

DACHAW,  a  town  of  Bavaria  in  Germany.  It  is 
pretty  large,  well  built,  and  feated  on  a  mountain,  near 
the  river  Amber.  Here  the  eleftor  has  a  palace  and 
fine  gardens,    E.  Long.  n.  30.  N.  Lat.  48.  20. 

DACIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  country  which  Trajan, 
who  reduced  it  to  a  province,  joined  to  Moefia  by  an 
admirable  bridge.  This  country  lies  extended  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Carpathian  mountains,  from  the 
rjvcr  Tibifcus,  quite  to  the  north  bend  of  the  Danube; 
£0  as  to  extend  thence  in  a  direft  tine  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube  and  to  the  Euxine ;  on  the  north-fide 
aext  the  Carpates,  terminated  by  the  river  Hieralus, 
now  the  Pruth  ;  on  the  weR  by  the  Tibifcus  or  Teifs; 
comprifing  a  part  of  Upper  Hungary,  all  Tranfylvania 
and  Walachia,  and  a  part  of  Moldavia.  Daci,  the 
people  ;  a  name  which  Strabo  takes  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  Davi  of  Comedies  :  neighbours,  on  the  weft, 
to  the  Getae ;  an  appellation  common  alfo  in  Come- 
dies. Jofephus  mentions  a  fet  of  religious  men  among 
the  Daci,  whom  he  calls  Piyi't,  and  compares  with  the 
Effen: ;  of  thefe  Plifli  no  other  author  makes  any  men- 
tion. Dacicus,  the  epithet;  affumed  by  fome  em- 
perors, (Juvenal.)  There  was  a  Dacia  Aurehani,  a 
part  of  lUyricum,  which  was  divided  into  the  eaftern 
and  weftern ;  Sirmium  being  the  capital  of  the  latter, 
atid  Sardica  of  the  former.  But  this  belongs  to  the 
lower  age. 

DACIER  (A  ndrew),  born  at  Caftres  in  Upper 
Languedoc,  1651,  had  a  great  genius  and  inclination 
for  learning,  and  ftudied  at  Saumur  under  Tannegui 
le  Fevre,  then  engaged  in  the  inftruftion  of  his  daugh- 
ter, who  proved  afterwards  an  honour  to  her  fex.  This 
gave  rife  to  that  mutual  tendernefs  which  a  marriage 
©f  40  years  could  never  weaken  in  them.  The  duke  of 
Montaufier  hearing  of  his  mei-it,  put  him  in  the  lift  of 
commentators  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin,  and  enga- 
ged him  in  an  edition  of  Pompeius  Feftus,  which  he 
publiflied  in  1681.  His  edition  of  Horace  printed  at 
Paris  in  10  vols  in  i2mo,  and  his  other  works,  raifed 
him  a  great  reputation.  He  was  made  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  infcriptions  in  1695.  When  the  hi- 
ftory  of  Louis  XIV.  by  medals  was  finifhed,  he  was 
chofen  to  prefent  it  to  his  majefty  ;  who  being  inform- 
ed of  the  pains  which  he  had  taken  in  it,  fettled  upon 
kim  a  penhoa  of  2000  iivres,  a-nd  appointed  him  kcep- 
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er  of  the  books  of  the  king's  clofet  in  the  Louvre.  Dacief, 
When  that  poft  was  united  to  that  of  library- keeper  to  Daiftyl. 
the  king,  he  was  not  only  continued  in  the  privileges  of 
his  place  during  life,  but  the  furvivance  was  granted  to 
his  wife,  a  favour  of  which  there  had  been  no  inilance 
before.  But  the  death  of  Madam  Dacier  in  1720,  ren- 
dered this  grant,  which  was  fo  honourable  to  her,  in- 
efftAual.  He  died  S  -ptember  18.  1722,  of  an  ulcer 
in  the  throat.  In  his  manners,  fentiments,  and  the  whole 
of  his  condu6l,  he  was  a  complete  model  of  that  ancient 
philofophy  of  which  he  was  fo  great  an  aduiirer,  and 
which  he  improved  by  the  rules  and  principles  of  Chri- 
ftianity. 

Dacier  (Anne),  daughter  of  Tannegui  le  Fevre, 
profeffor  of  Greek  at  Saumur  in  France.  She  early 
Ihowed  a  fine  genius,  which  her  father  cultivated  with 
great  care  and  fatisfaftion.  After  her  father's  death 
ftie  went  to  Paris,  whither  her  fame  had  already  reach- 
ed ;  fhe  was  then  preparing  an  edition  of  Callimachus, 
which  (he  publilhed  in  1674.  Having  fhown  fome 
fhcets  of  it  to  Mr  Huet,  preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  and 
to  feveral  other  men  of  learning  at  the  court,  the  work 
was  fo  highly  admired,  that  the  duke  of  Montaufier 
made  a  propcfal  to  her  of  publifhing  ftveral  Latin  au- 
thors for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin.  She  rejected  this  pro- 
pofal  at  firft,  as  a  taflc  to  which  Ihe  was  not  equal. 
But  the  duke  Infifttd  upon  It ;  fo  that  at  lail  he  gain- 
ed her  confent  ;  upon  which  ftie  undertook  an  edition 
of  Florus,  pubhftied  in  1674.  reputation  being 

now  fpread  over  all  Europe,  Chriftina  queen  of  Swe- 
den ordered  count  Konigfmark  to  make  her  a  compli- 
ment in  her  name  :  upon  which  Mademoifelle  le  Fevre 
fent  the  queen  a  Latin  letter,  with  her  edition  of  Flo- 
rus :  to  which  her  majefty  wrote  an  obliging  aniwer  ; 
and  not  long  after  fent  her  another  letter,  to  perfuadc 
her  to  abandon  the  Pioteilant  religion,  and  made  her 
confiderable  offers  to  fettle  at  her  court.  In  1683  fhe 
married  Mr  Dacier  ;  and  foon  after  declared  herdefign 
to  the  duke  of  Montaufier  and  the  bifhop  of  Meaux  of 
reconciling  herfelf  to  the  church  of  Rome,  which  fiic 
had  entertained  for  fome  time  :  but  as  Mr  Dacier  was 
not  yet  convinced  of  the  realonablenefs  of  fuch  a 
change,  they  retired  to  Cafties  in  1684,  where  they 
had  a  fmall  eftate,  in  order  to  examine  the  points  of 
controverfy  between  the  Proteftants  and  tke  Roman 
Catholics.  They  at  laft  determined  in  favour  of.  the 
latter,  and  made  their  pubhc  abjuration  in  1685.  Af- 
ter this,  the  king  gave  both  hulband  and  wife  marks 
of  his  favour.  In  1693,  fhe  apphed  herfelf  to  the  edu- 
cation of  her  fon  and  daughter,  who  made  a  prodigi- 
ous progrefs :  the  fon  died  in  1694,  and  the  daughter 
became  a  nun  in  the  abbey  of  Longchamp.  She  had 
another  daughter,  who  had  united  in  her  all  the  virtues 
and  accomplifhraents  that  could  adorn  the  fex  ;  but  flie 
died  at  18.  Her  mother  has  immortalized  her  me- 
mory in  the  preface  to  her  tr-anflation  of  the  Ihad. 
Madam  Dacier  was  in  a  very  infirm  ftate  of  health  the 
two  laft  years  of  her  life  ;  and  died,  after  a  very  pain- 
ful fickntfs,  Auguft  17.  1720,  aged  69.  She  was  re- 
markable for  her  firmnefs,  generofity,  equality  of  tem» 
per,  and  piety. 

DACTYL,  da8ylusf  a  foot  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
poetry,  confifting  of  a  long  fyllable,  followed  by  two 
(horc  ones  :  as  carmine. 

Some  fay  it  is  derived  ixorsx  J^ktuxsj-,  "  a  finger," 
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PaAylus  feecaufc  it  is  divided  into  three  joints,  the  firft.  of  which 

H  is  longer  than  the  other  two. 
Da6tylic.  'p^g  dadyl  is  faid  to  have  been  the  invention  of 
' '  DIonyfms  or  Bacchus,  who  delivered  oracles  in  this 
raeafure  at  Delphos,  before  Apollo.  The  Greeks  call 
it  raoxiTiKOf.  The  daclyl  and  fpondec  are  the  moft 
confiderable  of  the  poetical  feet ;  as  being  the  mea- 
fures  ufed  in  heroic  verfe,  by  Homer,  Virgil,  &c. 
The fe  two  are  of  equal  time,  but  not  equal  motion. 
The  fpondee  has  an  even,  ilrong,  and  itcady  pace, 
like  a  trot  :  the  daftyl  refcnibles  the  nimbler  Itrokes 
©f  a  gallop. 

Dactylus  was  alfo  a  fort  of  dance  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  chiefly  performed,  Hefychiue  obferves, 
by  the  athletse. 

Dactyls  alfo  denote  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree, 
more  ufually  called  daki. 

DACTYLI  iD^i  ;  the  Fingers  of  Mount  Ida. 
Concerning  thefe.  Pagan  theology  and  fable  give  very 
different  accomits.  The  Cretans  paid  divme  worfhip 
to  them,  as  thofe  who  had  nmfcd  and  brought  up  the 
god  Jupiter  ;  whence  it  appears,  that  they  were  the 
fame  as  the  Con'bantes  and  Curetes.  Neverthelefs 
Strabo  makes  them  different;  and  fays,  that  the  tradi- 
tion in  Phrygia  was,  that  "  Curetes  and  Corybantes 
were  defcended  from  the  Dadlyli  Idaei:  that  there  were 
originally  an  hundred  men  in  the  ifland,  who  were  call- 
ed Da8yli  Idai ;  from  whom  fprang  nine  Curetes^  and 
each  of  thefe  nine  produced  ten  men,  as  many  as  the 
fingers  of  a  man's  two  hands;  and  that  this  gave  the 
name  to  the  anceflors  of  the  Daftyli  Idasi."  He  re- 
lates another  opinion,  which  is,  that  there  were  but 
five  Daftyli  Idaei;  who,  according  to  Sophocles,  were 
the  inventors  of  iron:  that  thefe  five  brothers  had  five 
fifters,  and  that  from  this  number  they  took  the  name 
of  jingers  of  mount  Ida,  becaufe  they  were  in  number 
ten  ;  and  that  they  worked  at  the  foot  of  this  moun- 
tain. Diodorus  Siculus  reports  the  riiatter  a  little  dif- 
ferently. He  fays  "  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  ifland 
of  Crete  were  the  Daftyli  Idaii,  wlio  had  their  refi- 
dence  on  mount  Ida  :  that  fome  faid  they  were  an 
hundred';  others  only  five,  In  number  equal  to  the  fin- 
gers of  a  man's  hand,  whence  they  had  the  name  of 
DaSyli :  that  they  were  magicians,  and  addidled  to 
Hiyftical  ceremonies  :  that  Orpheus  was  their  difclple, 
and  carried  their  myfleries  into  Greece  :  that  the  Dac- 
tyli  invented  the  ufe  of  iron  and  fire,  and  that  they 
had  been  recompenced  with  divine  honours." 

Diomedes  the  Grammarian  fays,  The  Da6lyli  Idai 
were  pritfts  of  the  goddefs  Cjbele:  called  Ida:i,  becaufe 
that  goddefs  was  chiefly  worfhipped  on  mount  Ida  in 
Phrygia  ;  and  DaSyli,  becaufe  that,  to  prevent  Saturn 
from  hearing  the  cries  of  infant  Jupiter,  whom  Cybele 
had  committed  to  their  cuflody,  they  ufed  to  fing  cer- 
tain verfes  of  their  own  invention,  in  the  Daftylic 
meafure-    See  Curetes  and  Corybantes. 

DACTYLIC,  fomething  that  has  a  relation  to 
daftyls. 

Anciently,  there  were  da6lylic  as  well  as  fpondaic 
flutes,  t'lhia  daSylicte.  The  daftylic  flutes  confifled  of 
unequal  intervals;  as  the  daftylic  foot  does  of  unequal 
meafures. 

DAcrxLic  Verfes  are  hexameter  verfes,  ending  in  a 
daftyl  inftead  of  a  fpondee  ;  as  fpondaic  verfes  are 
ihofe  which  have  a  fpondee  ia  the  fifth  foot  inflcad 
•fadaftyl. 


An  Inllance  of  a  daftylic  verfe  we  have  in  Virgil: 

Bis  fatriiS  cccidere  muuui     qu'ni  pnt  /iuj  omnia 
Per-  legerent  oculis  JiLti,  vi.  3_^. 

DACTYLIOMANCY,  Dactyliomantia,  a  fort^ 
of  divination  performed  by  means  of  a  ring.  The 
word  is  compofed  of  the  Greek  <ia''Ti''^'«'f  "  ring,"  of 
<ra/.ru\Oi  "  finger,"  and  ."k'^-wc  "  divination." 

DaAyHomancy  confifled  principally  in  holding  a  ring, 
fufpended  by  a  fine  thread,  over  a  round  table,  on  tfie 
edge  whereof  were  made  divers  marks  with  the  twen- 
ty-four letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  ring  in  fhaking, 
or  vibrating  over  the  table,  flopped  over  certain  of  the 
letters,  which,  being  joined  together,  compofed  the 
anfvver  required.  But  the  operation  was  preceded  and 
accompanied  by  feveral  fuperflitious  cerfcmonies  ;  for 
firft  the  ring  was  to  be  confecrated  v/ith  a  great  deal 
of  myflery  :  the  peifon  who  held  it  was  to  be  clad  in 
linen  garments  to  the  very  fhoes  ;  his  head  was  to  be 
fhaved  all  round ;  and  m  liis  hand  he  was  to  hold  ver>- 
vain.  And  before  he  proceeded  on  any  thing,  the 
gods  were  firfl  to  be  appcafed  by  a  formulary  of  pray- 
ers, &c.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  gives  the  proceis  at 
large  in  his  29th  book. 

DACTYLIS,  Cock's-foot  grass  :  A  genus  of 
the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
4th  order,  Gramlna.  The  calyx  is  bivalved  and  com- 
prcffed,  with  the  one  valve  longer  than  the  other,, 
carinated,  o'r  having  the  rachls  prominent  and  fharp. 
There  are  two  Ipecies,  the  cynofuioides  or  fmooth, 
cock's-foot  grafs,  and  the  gloaicratus  or  rough  cock's- 
foot  grafs.  Both  are  natives  of  Britain  :  the  firft 
grows  in  marfliy  places,  and  the  latter  is  common  in 
meadows  and  paiture-grounds.  This  lail  is  eat  by 
horfes,  flieep,  and  goats;  but  refufed  by  cows. 

DACTYLUS,  in  zoology,  a  name  given  by  Pliny 
to  the  Pholas. 

DADUCHI,  in  antiquity,  priefts  of  Ceres.  That 
goddefs  having  loft  her  daughter  Proferpine,  fay  my- 
thologifts,  began  to  make  fearch  for  her  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  night.  In  ordei'  to  do  this  in  the  dark,, 
fhe  lighted  a  torch,  and  thus  fet  fortli  on  her  travels, 
throughout  the  world  :  for  which  reafon  it  is  that  fhe 
is  always  feen  reprefented  with  a  lighted  torch  in  her 
hand.  On  this  account,  and  in  commemoration  of 
this  pretended  exploit,  it  became  a  cuftom  for  the 
priefts,  at  the  feaits  and  facrifices  of  this  goddefs,  to 
lun  about  in  the  temple,  with  torches  after  this  man- 
ner ;  one  of  them  took  a  lighted  torch  from  off  the 
altar,  and  holding  it  with  his  hand,  ran  with  it  to  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  temple,  where  he  gave  it  to  another^ 
faying  to  him,  Tibi  trado  :  this  fecond  ran  after  the 
like  manner  to  another  part  of  the  temple,  and  gave 
It  to  the  third,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  From  this  cere- 
mony the  priefts  became  denominated  daducht,  ^--tS^x.''', 
q.  d,  "  torch-bearers  ;"  from  "  an  un6tuous  refi- 
nous  wood,  as  pine,  fir,  &c."  whereof  tire  ancients 
made  torches ;  and  "  I  have,  I  hold." — The  Athe- 
nians alfo  gave  tlie  name  deduchus  to  the  high-priefl  of 
Hercules. 

D^DALA,  a  mountain  and  city  of  Lycia,  where 
Daedalus  was  buried,  according  to  Pliny.  —  Alfo  two 
feftivals  in  Boeotia,  fo  called ;  one  of  them  obferved 
at  Alalcomenos.by  the  Platasans  in  a  large  grove,  where, 
they  expofed  in  the  open  air  pieces  of  boiled  flefh,  and. 
carefully  obferved  wLether  the  crows  ^J^at  came  to- 
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Baedala,  prey  upon  them  directed  their  flight.  All  the  trees 
Daedalus.  ypQ^  which  any  of  thefe  birds  alighted  were  imme- 
.  diately  cut  down,  and  with  them  (latues  were  made, 
called  Dadala,  in  honour  of  Dsedalus.  The  other  fef- 
tival  was  of  a  more  folemn  kind.  It  was  celebrated 
every  60  years  by  all  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  as  a  com- 
penfation  for  the  intermilfion  of  the  fmaller  feftivals, 
for  that  number  of  years,  during  the  exile  of  the  Pla- 
tasans.  Fourteen  of  the  ftatues  called  Dxdala  were 
diftributed  by  lot  among  the  Platasans,  Lebadteans, 
Coroneans,  Orchomenians,  Thefpians,  Thebans,  Ta- 
nagraeans,  and  Chaeroneans,  becaufe  they  had  effefted 
a  reconciliation  among  the  Plataeans,  and  caufed  them 
to  be  recalled  from  exile  about  the  time  that  Thebes 
was  reftored  by  Callander  the  fon  of  Antipater. 
During  this  fellival  a  woman  in  the  habit  of  a  bride- 
maid  accompanied  a  ftatue  which  was  dreffed  in  fe- 
male, garments,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotes.  This 
proceffion  was  attended  to  the  top  of  mount  Cithasron 
by  many  of  the  Boeotians,  who  had  places  affigned. 
them  by  lot.  Here  an  altar  of  fquare  pieces  of  wood 
cemented  together  hke  ftones  was  erefted,  and  upon 
it  were  thrown  large  quantities  of  combuilible  mate- 
rials. Afterwards  a  bull  was  facridced  to  Jupiter,  and 
an  ox  or  heifer  to  Juno,  by  every  one  of  the  ci- 
ties of  Boeotia,  and  by  the  moll  opulent  that  attend- 
ed. The  pooreft  citizens  offered  fmall  cattle;  and  all 
thefe  oblations,  together  with  the  Daedala,  were  thrown 
into  the  common  heap  and  fet  on  fire,  and  totally  redu- 
ced to  afhes.  They  originated  in  this :  When  Juno, 
after  a  quarrel  with  Jupiter,  had  retired  to  Euboea, 
and  refufed  to  return  to  his  b-d,  the  god,  anxious 
for  her  return,  went  to  confult  Cithseron  king  of 
Plataea,  to  find  fome  efFrftual  meafure  to  break  her 
obftinacy.  Cithaeron  advlfed  him  to  drefs  a  ftatue  in 
woman's  apparel,  and  carry  it  in  a  charlut,  and  pub- 
llckly  to  report  It  was  Plataea  the  daughter  of  Afopusj 
whom  he  was  going  to  marry.  The  advice  was  fol- 
lowed ;  and  Juno,  informed  of  her  hufband's  future  mar- 
riage, repaired  in  hafte  to  meet  the  chariot,  and  was 
eafily  united  to  him,  when  (he  difcovered  the  artful 
meafureshe  made  ufe  of  to  effeft  a  reconcihation. 

DiEDALUS,  an  Athenian,  fon  of  Eupalamus,  de- 
fcended  from  Erechtheus  king  of  Athens.  He  was 
the  moft  ingenious  artift  of  his  age;  and  to  him  we  are 
indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  wedge,  and  many 
other  mechanical  inftruments,  and  the  fails  of  fhlps. 
He  made  ftatues  which  moved  of  themfelves,  and  feem- 
ed  to  be  endowed  Vv'ith  life.  Talus  his  fitter's  fon 
promifed  to  be  as  great  as  himfelf  by  the  ingenuity  of 
his  inventions  ;  and  therefore  from  envy  he  threw 
him  down  from  a  window  and  killed  him.  After  the 
murder  of  this  youth,  Daedalus,  with  his  fon  Icarus, 
fled  from  Athens  to  Crete,  where  Minos  king  of  the 
country  gave  him  a  cordial  reception.  Dssdalus  made 
a  famous  labyrinth  for  Minos,  and  affifted  Pahphae 
the  queen,  to  gratify  her  unnatural  pafRon  for  a  bull. 
For  this  adlion  Daedalus  incurred  the  difpleafure  of 
Minos,  who  ordered  him  to  be  confined  in  the  laby- 
rinth which  he  had  conftrufted.  Here  he  made  him- 
felf wings  with  feathers  and  wax,  and  carefully  fitted 
them  to  his  body  and  that  of  his  fon,  who  was  the 
companion  of  his  confinement.  They  took  tfitir  !'';;lit 
in  the  air  from  Crete;  but  the  heat  of  the  fun  ivdied 
the  wax  on  the  wings  of  Icarus,  whofe  flight  was  ioo 
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high,  and  he  fell  into  that  part  of  the  ocean  which  Dsmon. 
from  him  has  been  called  the  Icar'ian  Sea.  The  father  ^— 
by  a  proper  management  of  his  wings  alighted  at 
Cumae,  where  he  built  a  temple  to  Apollo,  and  thence 
directed  his  courfe  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Cocalus,  who  reigned  over  part  of  the  coun- 
try. He  left  many  monuments  of  his  ingenuity  ia 
Sicily,  which  ftlU  exifted  in  the  age  of  Diodorus  Si- 
culus.  He  was  difpatched  by  Cocalus,  who  was  afraid 
of  the  power  of  Minos,  who  had  declared  war  againft 
him  becaufe  he  had  given  an  afylum  to  Daedalus.  The 
flight  of  Dasdalus  from  Crete  with  wings  is  explain" 
ed  by  obferving  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  fails,  which 
in  his  age  might  pafs  at  a  diftance  for  wings.  He  lived 
1400  years  before  the  Chrlftian  era.  There  were  two 
ftatuaries  of  the  fame  name;  one  of  SIcyon  fon  of 
Patroclus  ;  the  other  a  native  of  BIthynia. 

D^MON  Aa</^«.,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to 
certain  fpirits  or  genii,  which  they  fay  appeared  to 
men,  either  to  do  them  fervice  or  to  hurt  them. 

The  Greek  word  ^ru/jion  is  derived  (according  to 
Plato,  in  hi;  Cratylus,  p.  398.  ed.  Serrani,  vol.  I.)  from 
J-aw.aav,  '"knowing  or  intelligent;"  but  according  to 
others  from  "to  diftribute/'  (fee  the  Scholiaft 

on  Horner,  11.  I.  ver.  22 i).  Either  of  thefe  derlva- 
tioRS  agrees  with  the  office  afcribed  to  daemons  by  the 
ancient  heataens,  as  the  fpirit  intrufted  with  the  in- 
fpeftion  and  government  of  mankind.  For,  accor- 
ding to  the  philufophers,  demons  held  a  middle  rank 
between  the  ccleftial  gods  and  men  on  earth,  and  car- 
ried on  all  intercourle  betv?een  them  ;  conveying  the 
addreffes  of  men  to  the  gods,  and  the  divine  benefits 
to  men.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many,  that  the  ce-" 
leftial  divinities  did  not  themfelves  interpofe  in  hu- 
man affairs,  but  committed  the  entire  adminiflration 
of  the  government  of  this  lower  world  to  thefe  fubal- 
tern  deities  :  Neque  enim  pre  majejlate  deum  ccelejl'iumfue- 
r'li,  hue  curare;  (  Apuleius  de  deo  Socrath,  p.  677^*.  Cunc- 
ta  ccelcjiium.  voluniate,  numlne  IfS  authoritate,  fed  dcemonum 
ohfequio,  isf  opera,  ^  nnniflerlo  fieri  arh'itrandum  ejl ;  ( Idi 
p.  675. ■  Hence  they  became  the  objefts  of  divine 
worfhip.  "  If  idols  are  nothing"  fays  Ceifus  ( apud  Ori- 
gen  cont.  Cd'^IIb.viii.  p.  393.),  "what  harm  can  there  be 
to  join  in  the  pubHc  feftivals?  If  they  are  daemons,  then 
it  IS  certain  that  they  are  gods,  in  whom  we  are  to 
confide,  and  to  whom  we  ftiould.  offer  facrifices  and 
prayers,  to  render  them  propitious." 

Several  of  the  heathen  philofophers  held,  that  there 
were  different  kinds  of  daemons  ;  that  fome  of  them 
were  fpirltual  fubftances  of  a  more  noble  origin- 
than  the  human  race,  and  that  others  had  once  been 
men. 

But  thofe  dsemons  who  were  the  more  immediate 
objefts  of  the  eftabliflied  worfhip  amongft  the  ancient 
nations  were  human  fpiiits,  fuch  as  were  believed  to 
become  daemons  or  deities  after  their  departure  from 
their  bodies.  Plutarch  teaches  {Fit.  Romuli  p.  36. 
ed.  Paris)  "that  according  to  a  divine  nature  and  ja- 
ftice,  the  fouls  of  virtuous  men  are  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  daemons  ;  and  that  from  da-mons,  if  they  are 
properly  purified,  they  are  exalted  Into  gods,  not  by 
any  political  inftitutlon,  but  according  to  right  reafon." 
The  fame  author  fays  In  another  place  [de  If.  Ojir. 
p.  361.),  "  that  Ifisand  Oflris  were,  for  their  virtue, 
changed  from  good  daemons  Into  gods,  as  were  Her- 
cules 
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(semoniac.  cules  and  Bacchus  afterwards,  receiving  the  united  ho- 
nours both  of  gods  and  diemons."  Hefiod  and  other 
poets  who  have  recorded  the  ancient  hiftory  or  tradi- 
tions oiijwhich-  the  public  faith  and  wor{hip  were  foun- 
ded, aflert,  that  the  men  of  the  golden  age,  who  were 
fuppofed  to  be  very  good,  became  daemons  after  death, 
and  difpenfers  of  good  things  to  mankind. 

Though  damon  is  often  ufed  in  a  general  fenfe  as 
equivalent  to  a  deity  ;  and  is  accordingly  applied  to 
fate  or  fortune,  or  whatever  elfe  was  regarded  as  a  god: 
yet  thofe!  daemons  who  were  the  more  immediate  ob- 
jefts  of  divine  worflilp  amongft  the  heathens  were  hu- 
man fpirits;  as  is  fhown  in  Farmer  on  Miracles,  chap.  iii. 
fca.  2. 

The  word  Jamon  is  ufed  indifferently  in  a  good  and 
in  a, bad  fenfe.  In  the  former  fenfe,  it  was  very  com- 
monly ufed  among  the  ancient  heathens.  "  We  mufb 
not  (fays  Menaiider)  think  any  daemon  to  be  evil, 
hurtful  to  a  good  life,  but  every  god  to  be  good." 
Neverthelefs,  thofe  are  cei  tainly  miitaken  who  affirm, 
that  damon  never  fignifies  an  evil  being  till  after  the 
times  of  Chrift.  Pythagoras  held  demons  who  fent 
difeafes  to  men  and  cattle  {^Diogen.  Laert.  Vit.  Py- 
thngor.  ^i^.  ed.  j^mflel.)  Zaleucus,  in  his  preface 
to  his  Laws  [apud  Stohaum,  Serm.  42.)  fuppofes  that 
an  evil  daemon  might  be  prefent  with  a  man,  to  influ- 
ence him  to  injuftice.  The  daemons  of  Empedocles 
were  evil  fpirits,  and  exiles  from  heaven  ;  (Plutarch, 
ritpi  TH  ^«  <r=iv  .Tavdfsyb.  j).  And  in  his  life  of  Dion 
(p.  958)  he  fays,  "  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
that  evil  and  mifchievous  daemons,  out  of  envy  and 
hatred  to  good  men,  oppofe  whatever  they  do."  Scarce 
did  any  opinion  more  generally  prevail  in  ancient  times 
than  this,  Wz;.  that  as  the  departed  fouls  of  good  men 
became  good  daemons,  fo  the  departed  fouls  of  bad 
men  became  evil  daemons. 

It  has  been  generally  thought,  that  by  damons  we 
are  to  underftand  devils,  in  the  Septuagint  veriion  of 
the  Old  Teflament.  Others  think  the  word  is  in  that 
verfion  certainly  applied  to  the  ghofts  of  fuch  dead  men 
as  the  heathens  deified,  in  Deut.  xxxii.  17.  Pf.  cvi.  37. 
That  dizmon  often  bears  the  fame  meaning  in  the  New 
Teilament,  and  particularly  in  Afts  xvii.  1 8.  I  Cor.  x. 
21.  I  Tim.  iv.  I.  Rev.  ix.  13.  is  fhown  at  large  by 
Mr  Jofeph  Mede  (Works,  p.  623,  et feq.)  That  the 
f  word  is  applied  always  to  human  fpirits  in  the  New 
Teftament,  Mr  Farmer  hab  attempted  to  fliow  in  his 
EfTay  on  Demoniacs,  p.  208,  et  feq.  As  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  damon  in  the  fathers  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  it  is  ufed  by  them  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  it  was 
by  the  heathen  philofophers,  efpecially  the  latter  Pla- 
tonifls  ;  that  is,  fometimes  for  departed  human  fpirits, 
and  at  other  times  for  fuch  fpirits  as  had  never  inha- 
bited human  bodies.  In  the  fathers,  indeed,  the  word 
is  more  commonly  taken  in  an  evil  fenfe,  than  in  the 
ancient  philofophers  Befides  the  two  forementioned 
kinds  of  daemons,  the  fathers,  as  wull  as  the  ancient  phi- 
lofophers, held  a  third,  viz.  fuch  as  fprang  from  the 
congrefs  of  fuperior  beings  with  the  daughters  of  men. 
In  the  theology  of  the  fathers,  thcfe  were  the  worll 
kind  of  daemons- 
Different  orders  of  daemons  had  different  ftations  and 
employments  afligned  them  by  the  ancients.  Good 
daemons  were  confidered  as  the  authors  of  good  to 
mankind.  J  evil  daemons  brought  innum-erable  evils  both 


upon  men  and  beafls.    Amongfl  evil  daemons  there  Dsemonlac. ' 
was  a  great  diftin£lion  with  refpeft  to  the  offices  af-  ^— -v- — ' 
figned  them  ;  fome  compelled  men  to  wickednefs, 
others  ttiinulated  them  to  madnefs.   See  Demoniac. 

Much  has  been  faid  concerning  the  daemon  of  So- 
crates. He  pretended  to  his  friends  and  difciples,  and 
even  declared  to  the  world,  that  a  friendly  fpirit, 
whom  he  called  his  daman,  direftcd  him  how  to  atl  on 
every  important  occafion  in  his  life,  and  reftrained  him 
from  imprudence  of  conduct. 

In  contemplating  the  charader  of  this  great  philo- 
fopher,  while  we  admire  him  as  the  nobleil  pattern 
of  virtue  and  moral  wifdbm  that  appeared  in  the  hea- 
then world,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire,  whether 
what  he  gave  out  concerning  his  daemon  vvtre  a  trick 
of  impoflure,  or  the  reverie  of  a  heated  imagination, 
or  a  fober  and  tiue  account  of  a  favour  which  heaven 
defigned  to  confer  on  fo  extraordinary  a  man. 

To  afcertain  in  this  cafe  the  objedl  of  our  inqui- 
ries, is  by  no  means  fo  eafy  as  the  fuperficial  think- 
er may  be  apt  to  imagine.  When  we  confider  the. 
dignity  of  fentiment  and  fimplicity  of  manners  whlcl> 
Socrates  difplayed  through  the  general  tenor  of  his 
life,  we  cannot  readily  bring  ourfelves  to  think  that 
he  could  be  capable  of  fuch  a  trick  of  impofture.  No- 
thing of  the  wildnefs  of  an  enthufiaft  appears  in  his 
charader  ;  the  modefly  of  his  preterfions,  and  the 
refped  which  in  his  converfation  and  condudl  he  uni- 
formly teflified  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  focial  life, 
fufficiently  prove  that  he  was  free  from  the  influence 
of  blind  enthufiafm  :  we  cannot  infer,  therefore,  that, 
like  the  aflronomer  in  Raffelas,  he  was  deceived  with 
refped  to  his  daemon  by  an  overheated  imagination. 
It  is  no  lefs  difficult  to  believe,  that  God  would  dif- 
tinguifh  an  heathen  in  fo  eminent  a  manner,  and  yet 
leave  him  uninftruded  in  the  principles  of  true  reli- 
gion. Surely,  if  ever  fcepticifm  be  reafonable,  it  mull 
be  in  fuch  matters  as  the  prefent.  * 

Yet,  if  it  be  ftill  infifted,  that  fome  one  of  thefe 
three  notions  concerning  the  daemon  of  Socrates  mufl 
be  more  probable  than  the  others ;  we  would  rather 
cfleem  Socrates  an  enthufiaft  in  this  inftance,  than 
degrade  him  to  the  bafe  charader  of  an  impollor,  or 
fuppofe  that  a  fpiritual  being  adually  revealed  him- 
felf  to  the  philofopher,  and  condefcended  to  become 
his  conftant  attendant  and  counfellor.  People  are  of- 
ten under  the  influence  of  an  over-heated  imagination 
with  regard  to  fome.  one  thing,  and  cool  and  fober  as 
to  evei-y  thing  elfe. 

p.;EMONIAC  (from  damon),  a  human  being  whofe  Definition, 
volition  and  other  mental  faculties  are  overpowered' 
and  reftrained,  and  his  body  poffeffed  and  aduated, 
by  fome  created  fpiritual  being  of  fuperior  power. 

Such  feems  to  be  the  determinate  fenfe  of  the  word'Difpute 
but  it  is  dlfputed  whether  any  of  mankind  ever  were  concfrIli^g^ 
in  this  unfortunate  condition.  damoni-- 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  neither  good  nor  evil 
fpirits  are  known  to  exert  fuch  authority  at  prefent 
over  the  human  race  :  but  in  the  ancient  heathen 
world,  and  among  the  Jews,  particularly  in  the  days 
of  our  Saviour,  evil  fpirits,  at  leaft,  arc  thought  by 
many  to  have  been  more'troublefome.  ^         ^  • 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  imagined,  that  their  dei- Notions  of' 
ties,  to  reveal  future  events,  frequently  entered  into*^*^ 
the  prophet  or  prophetefs  who  was  confulted,  ovet-^oj'^cl-rninj^' 
4.  powered  pplilflion,^ 
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powered  their  faculties,  and  uttered  r^-fponfcs  with 
their  organs  of  fpeech.  Apollo  was  believed  to^  enter 
Into  the  Pythonefs,  and  to  diftate  the  prophetic  an- 
fwers  received  by  thofe  who  confulted  her.  Other 
oracles  befides  that  of  Delphi  were  fuppofed  to  unfold 
futurity  by  the  fame  machinery.  And  in  various 
other  cafes,  either  malignant  demons  or  benevolent 
deities  were  thought  to  enter  into  and  to  atluate 
human  beings.  ThtLymphatici,  the  Cerritt,  tht  Larvati, 
of  the  Romans,  were  all  of  this  defcription  ;  and  the 
Greeks,  by  the  ufe  of  the  word  Sc.iy.on-(,afx.iyci,  fhow  that 
they  referred  to  this  caufe  the  origin  of  madnefs. 
Among  the  ancient  heathens,  therefore,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  generally  received  opinion,  that  iupenor 
beings  entered  occafionally  into  men,  overpowered  the 
faailties  of  their  minds,  and  aduated  their  bodily  or- 
gans. They  might  imagine  that  this  happened  in  in- 
Itances  in'which  the  effedls  were  owing  to  the  opera- 
tion of  diiferent  caufes ;  but  an  opinion  fo  generally 
prevalent  had  furely  fome  plaufible  foundation. 

The  Jews  too,  if  we  may  trull  the  facred  writings 
or  Jofephus,  appear  to  have  beheved  in  daemoniacal 
poffefiion.  The  cafe  of  Saul  may  be  recolleded  as 
one  among  many  in  which  fuperior  created  beings 
were  believed  by  the  Jews  to  txeit  In  this  manner 
their  i^uence  over  human  life.  The  general  tenor 
of  their  hiftory  and  language,  and  their  doArines  con- 
cerning good  and  evil  fpirits,  prove  the  opinion  of  dae- 
moniacal poffefiion  to  have  been  well  known  and  ge- 
nerally received  among  them. 

In  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  It  would  appear  that 
dsemoniacal  polTeffion  was  very  frequent  among  the 
Jews  and  the  neighbouring  nations.  Many  were  the 
evil  fpirits  whom  Jefus  Is  related  In  the  gofpels  to 
have  ejeded  from  patients  that  were  brought  unto  him 
as  poffelfed  and  tormented  by  thofe  malevolent  dae- 
mons. His  apoftles  too,  and  the  firft  Chriftians,  who 
were  moft  aftive  and  fuccefsful  in  the  propagation  of 
Chriftianity,  appear  to  have  often  exerted  the  mira- 
culous powers  with  which  they  were  endowed  on  li- 
mllar  occafions.  The  dasmons  difplayed  a  degree  of 
knowledge  and  malevolence  which  fufficiently  diftin- 
guifhed  them  from  human  beings :  and  the  language 
fti  which  the  daemoniacs  are  mentioned,  ^  and  the  ac- 
tions and  fentiments  afcribed  to  them  in  the  New 
Teftament,  (how  that  our  Saviour  and  his  apoltles  did 
not  confider  the  Idea  of  daemoniacal  pofleffion  as  being 
merely  a  vulgar  error  concerning  the  origin  of  a  difeafe 
or  difeafes  produced  by  natural  caufes. 

The  more  enlightened  cannot  always  avoid  the  ufe 
of  metaphorical  modes  of  expreffion  ;  which  though 
founded  upon  error,  yet  have  been  fo  eftabliflied  in 
language  by  the  influence  of  cuftom,  that  they  cannc^t 
be  fuddenly  difmllTed.  When  we  read  in  the  book  of 
Jofhua,  that  the  fun  on  a  certain  occafioe  Hood  ftill, 
to  cjlow  that  hero  time  to  complete  a  vi£lory  ;  vve 
eafily  find  an  excufe  for  the  conduft  of  the  facred  hi- 
ftorlan.  In  accommodating  his  narrative  to  the  popular 
ideas  of  the  Jews  concerning  the  relative  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  In  all  fimilar  inftances,  we  do 
not  complain  much  of  the  ufe  of  a  fingle  phrafe,  ori- 
ginally introduced  by  the  prevalence  of  fome  ground- 
lefs  opinion,  the  falfity  of  which  Is  well  known  to  the 
writer. 

But  In  dcfcriptions  of^charafters,  in  the  narration  of 


fadls,  and  in  the  laying  down  of  fyftems  of  dodlrlne,  Damonia, 
we  require  different  rules  to  be  obferved.  Should  any  ^— — y— — 
perfon,  in  compliance  with  popular  opinions,  talk  in 
ferious  language  of  the  exiltcnce,  difpofitions,  decla- 
rations, and  actions  of  a  race  of  beings  whom  he  knew 
to  be  ablolutely  fabulous,  we  furely  could  not  praife 
him  for  candid  integrity :  we  mult  fuppofe  him  to  be 
either  exulting  in  irony  over  the  weak  credulity  of 
thofe  around  him,  or  taking  advantage  of  their  weak- 
nefs,  with  the "  diflionefty  and  the  feififh  views  of  an 
impollor.  And  if  he  himfelf  Ihould  pretend  to  any 
connexion  with  this  imaginary  fyllem  of  beings;  and 
fhould  claim,  In  confequence  of  his  connexion  with 
them,  particular  honours  from  his  contempoi-aries ; 
whatever  might  be  the  dignity  of  his  charailer  In  all 
other  refpeds,  nobody  could  hefitate  even  for  a  mo- 
ment to  brand  him  as  an  iropoftor  of  the  bafeft  cha- 
racter. 

Precifely  In  this  light  muft  we  regard  the  conduft 
of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  if  the  Idea  of  daemo- 
niacal poiTeffion  were  to  be  confidered  merely  a§  a  vul- 
gar error.  They  talked  and  acled  as  if  they  believed 
that  evil  fpirits  had  aftually  entered  into  thofe  who 
were  brought  to  them  as  polfeffed  with  devils,  and 
as  if  thofe  fpirits  were  actually  expelled  by  their  au- 
thority out  of  the  unhappy  perfons  whom  they  had 
poffeiied.  They  expefted,  they  .demanded  too,  to 
have  their  profeffions  and  declarations  believed,  in  con- 
fequence of  their  performing  fach  mighty  works,  and 
to  be  honoured  as  having  thus  triumphed  over  the 
powers  sf  hell.  The  reality  of  daemoniacal  poffeffion  7 
ftands  upon  the  fame  evidence  with  the  gofpel  fyftem  i^^gf^'"" 
general.     _  _  _  doc^r^ioe  ' 

Neither  Is  there  any  thing  abfurd  or  unreafonable  In 
this  doilrine.  It  does  not  appear  t©  contradict  thofe 
ideas  which  the  general  appearances  of  nature  and  the 
feries  of  events  fuggeft  concerning  the  benevolence 
and  wifdom  of  the  Deity,  and  the  counfels  by  which 
he  regulates  the  affairs  of  the  univerfe.  We  often 
fancy  ourfelves  able  to  comprehend  things  to  which 
our  underftanding  Is  wholly  inadequate  :  we  perfuadc 
ourfelves,  at  times,  that  the  whole  extent  of  the  works 
of  the  Deity  muft  be  well  known  to  us,  and  that  his 
deligns  mutt  always  be  fuch  as  we  can  fathom.  Wc 
are  then  ready,  whenever  any  difficulty  arifes  to  us,  in 
confidering  the  conduct  of  Providence,  to  model  things 
according  to  our  own  Ideas;  to  deny  that  the  Deity 
can  polfibly  be  the  author  of  things  which  we  cannot 
reconcile ;  and  to  affert,  that  he  muft  adt  on  every  occa- 
fion  in  a  manner  confiftent  with  our  narrow  views. 
This  Is  the  pride  of  reafon  ;  and  it  feerps  to  have  fug- 
gefted  the  ftrongeft  objections  tkat  have  been  at  any- 
time urged  again  ft  the  reality  of  daemoniacal  poffel- 
fion.  But  the  Deity  may  furely  conne6t  one  order  of 
his  creatures  with  another.  We  perceive  mutual  re- 
lations and  a  beautiful  connedtion  to  prevail  through 
all  that  part  of  nature  which  falls  within  the  fphere 
of  our  obfervation.  The  inferior  animals  are  con- 
nected with  mankind,  and  fubjeCted  to  their  autho- 
rity, not  only  In  inftances  in  which  It  Is  exerted  for 
their  advantage,  but  even  where  It  is  tyrannically  abu- 
fed  to  their  deftrudtion.  Among  the  evils  to  which 
mankind  have  been  fubjedted,  why  might  not  their 
being  liable  to  daemoniacal  poffeffion  be  one  ?  While 
the  Supreme  Being  retains  the  fovereignty  ©f  the 
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)amonkc.  univerfe,  he  may  employ  whatever  agents  he  thinks 
proper  in  the  execution  of  his  purpofes:  he  may  either 
commiflion  an  angel  or  let  loofe  a  devil ;  as  well  as 
bend  the  human  will,  or  communicate  any  particular 
impulfe  to  matter. 

All  that  revelation  makes  known,  all  that  human 
reafon  can  conjefture,  concerning  the  exiftence  of  va- 
rious orders  of  fpiritual  beings,  good  and  bad,  is 
perfeftly  confiftent  with,  and  even  favourable  to,  the 
do£trine  of  dasmoniacal  poffelHon.  It  was  generally 
believed  through  the  ancient  heathen  world ;  it  was 
equally  well  known  to  the  Jews,  and  equally  refpefted 
by  them ;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Teftament  in 
fuch  language,  and  fuch  narratives  are  related  concern- 
ing it,  that  the  gofpels  cannot  well  be  regarded  in  any 
other  light  than  as  pieces  of  impollure,  and  Jefus 
Chrift  muft  be  confidered  as  a  man  who  difhoneftly 
took  advantage  of  the  weaknefs  and  ignorance  of  his 
contemporaries,  if  this  doftrine  be  nothing  but  a  vulgar 
error  ;  it  teaches  nothing  inconfiftent  with  the  general 
conduct  of  Providence;  it  is  not  the  caution  of  philo- 
^'  fophy,  but  the  pride  of  reafon,  that  fuggefts  objeftions 

§       againft  this  doftrine. 
Arguments    Thofe,  again,  who  are  unwilling  to  allow  that  angels 
©ftheAn-  or  devils  have  ever  intermeddled  fo  much  with  the 
concerns  of  human  life,  urge  a  number  of  fpecious  ar- 
guments in  cppofition  to  thefe. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  of  old,  fay  they,  did  be- 
lieve in  the  reality  of  dasmoniacal  poffeflion.  They 
the  Greeks  f^ppofej  ^hat  fpiritual  beings  did  at  times  enter  into 
fuppofed  or  daughters  oi  men,  and  diltmguilh  them- 

idemoniacal  felves  in  that  fituation  by  capricious  freaks,  deeds  of 
f  flefllon,  vvanton  mifchief,  or  prophetic  enunciations.  But  in 
•nfta°c'^  the  inftances  in  which  they  fuppofed  this^to  happen,  it 
rf  iradnefs  is  evident  that  no  fuch  thing  took  place.  Their  ac- 
[*cc.  counts  of  the  ftate  and  conduct  of  thofe  perfons  whom 

they  believed  to  be  poffeffed  in  this  fupernatural  man- 
ner, {how  plainly  that  what  they  afcribed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  daemons  were  merely  the  effeds  of  natural 
difeafes.  Whatever  they  relate  concerning  the  /arvati, 
the  cerriti,  and  the  lyrnphatici,  fhows  that  thefe  were 
merely  people  difordered  in  mind,  in  the  fame  unfor- 
tunate fituation  with  thofe  madmen  and  idiots  and 
melancholy  pei  fons  whom  we  have  among  out  felves. 
Feftus  defcribes  the  Larvatt  as  being  furiofi  et  m§nte 
xnoti.  Horace  fays, 

Hellade  jiercujfd,  Mar'tus  cum  fmc'ipHat fcy 
Cerritus  fuit  ? 

Plato,  in  his  Simaus,  fays,  vSu;  ya^  iwov;  «i>K7rlirai  fAUvlmnc 

iv9ioux,  aktiBovi.  Lucian  defcribes  dasmoniacs  as  lunatic, 
and  as  ftaring  with  their  eyes,  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
and  being  fpeechlefs. 

It  appears  flill  more  evidently,  that  all  the  perfons 
fpoken  of  as  poffeffed  with  devils  in  the  New  Tef- 
the  Demo-  tament,  were  either  mad  or  epileptic,  an^  precifely 
lilacs  of  t  e      ^Yie  ^^j^g  condition  with  the  madmen  and  epileptics 
of  modern  times.    The  Jews,  among  other  reproaches 
which  they  threw  out  againft  our  Saviour,  faid,  He 
hath  a  devil,  and  is  fiwd;  why  hear  ye  him  ?    The  ex- 
preflions  he  hath  a  devUy  and  is  mad,  were  certainly  ufed 
on  this  occafion  as  fynonymous.    With  all  their  vi- 
rulence, they  would  not  furely  afcribe  to  him  at  once 
two  things  that  were  inconfiftent  and  contradiftory. 
Thofe  who  thought  more  favourably  of  the  charafter 
ef  Jefus,  affcrted  concerning  his  difcourfes,  in  reply  to 
Vol.  V.  Part  II. 
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his  adverfarles,  Thefe  are  not  the  words  of  him  that  hath  Daemoniac. 
a  damon;  meaning,  no  doubt,  that  hefpoke  in  a  more  ra-  " ' 
tional  manner  than  a  madmari  could  be  expeftedtofpeak. 
The  Jews  appear  to  have  afcribed  to  the  influence  of 
daemons,  not  only  that  fpecies  of  madnefs  in  which  the 
patient  is  raving  and  furious,  but  alfo  melancholy  mad- 
nefs. Of  John,  who  fecluded  himfelf  from  intercourfe 
with  the  world,  and  was  diftinguifhed  for  abftinencc 
and  afts  of  mortification,  they  faid,  He  hath  a  damon. 
The  youth,  whofe  father  applied  to  Jefus  to  free  him 
from  an  evil  fpirit,  defcribing  his  unhappy  condition 
in  thefe  words.  Have  mercy  on  my  fon,  for  he  is  lunatic 
and  fore  vexed  with  a  damon;  for  oft  times  he  falleth  into 
the  Jirey  and  oft  into  the  water,  was  plainly  epileptic. 
Every  thing  indeed  that  is  related  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment concerning  dasmoniacs,  proves  that  they  were 
people  affedled  with  fuch  natural  difeafes  as  are  far 
from  being  uncommon  among  mankind  in  the  prefent 
age.  When  the  fymptoms  of  the  diforders  cured  by 
our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  as  cafes  of  dasmoniacal 
poffeffion,  correfpond  fo  exaftly  with  thofe  of  difeafes 
well  known  as  natural  in  the  prefent  age,  it  would  be 
abfurd  to  impute  them  to  a  fupernatural  caufe.  It  is 
much  more  confiftent  with  common  feMfe  and  found 
philofophy  to  fuppofe,  that  our  Saviour  and  his  apo- 
ftles wifely,  and  with  that  condefcenfion  to  the  weak- 
nefs and  prejudices  of  thofe  with  whom  they  converfed, 
which  fo  eminently  diftinguiftied  the  chatafter  of  the 
Author  of  our  holy  religion,  and  muft  always  be  a  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  charaAer  of  the  true  Chriftian, 
adopted  the  vulgar  language  in  fpeaking  of  thofe  unfor- 
tunate perfons  who  were  groundlefsly  imagined  to  be 
poffeffed  with  dasmons,  though  they  well  knew  the 
notions  which  had  given  rife  to  fuch  modes  of  ex- 
preffion  to  be  Ill-founded,  than  to  imagine  that  dif- 
eafes, which  arife  at  prefent  from  natural  caufes,  were 
produced  in  days  of  old  by  the  Intervention  of  ds-- 
mons,  or  that  evil  fpirits  ftlU  continue  to  enter  into 
mankind  in  all  cafes  of  njadnefs,  melancholy,  or  epi- 
lepfy. 

Befides,  it  is  by  no  means  a  fufficient  reafon  for 
receiving  any  doftrine  as  true,  that  it  has  been  gene- 
rally received  through  the  world.  Error,  like  an  epi- 
demical difeafe,  is  communicated  from  one  to  another. 
In  certain  circumftances,  too,  the  Influence  of  imagi- 
nation predominates,  and  reftrains  the  exertions  of 
reafon.  Many  falfe  opinions  have  extended  their  in- 
fluence through  a  very  wide  circle,  and  maintained  it 
long.  On  every  fuch  occafion  as  the  prefent,  there- 
fore, it  becomes  us  to  Inquire,  not  fo  much  how  gene« 
rally  any  opinion  has  been  received,  or  how  long  it 
has  prevailed,  as  from  what  caufes  it  has  originated, 
and  on  what  evidence  It  refts. 

When  we  contemplate  the  frame  of  naturcj  we  be- 
hold a  grand  and  beautiful  fimpHcity  prevailing  thro' 
the  whole  :  Notwithftandlng  its  immenfe  extent,  and  lnference 
though  it  contains  fuch  numberlefs  diverfitles  of  being;  fron;  the| 
yet  the  fimpleft  machine  conftrufted  by  human  ait  ''*''^^''t^To^ 
does  not  difplay  eafier  fimplicity,  or  an  happier  connec- 
tion  of  parts.    We  may  therefore  venture  to  draw  an 
inference,  by  analogy,  from  what  is  obfervable  of  the 
order  of  nature  in  general  to  the  prefent  cafe.  To 
permit  evil  fpirits  to  intermeddle  with  tlie  concerns  of 
human  life,  would  be  to  break  through  that  order  which 
the  Deity  appears  to  have  eftabhflie-d  through  his 
4  N  works ; 
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works ;  it  would  be  to  introduce  a  degree  of  confu- 
fion  unworthy  of  the  wifdom  of  Divine  Providence. 

S^iich  are  the  moft  rational  arguments  that  have  been 
urged  on  both  fides  in  this  controverfy.  Perhaps  the 
djemonianifts  have  the  ftronger  probabilities  on  their 
fide  ;  but  we  will  not  prtfume  to  take  upon  ourfelvcs 
the  office  of  arbitrators  in  the  difpute. 

D./EMONIACS,  in  church-hiftoiy,  a  branch  of 
the  Anabaptifts;  whofe  diftlnguifhing  tenet  is,  that  the 
4evils  (hall  be  faved  at  the  end  of  the  world. 
JDAFFODIL.  Sec  Narcissus. 
DAGNO,  a  town  of  Turky  in  Europe,  in  Albania, 
■with  a  bifliop's  fee  It  is  the  capital  of  the  diftritl  of 
Ducagini,  and  is  fcated  on  the  rivers  Drino  and  Nero, 
»ear  their  confluence.  It  is  15  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Scu- 
tari, and  15  north-eaft  of  Aleffio.  E.  Long.  19.  48. 
N.  Lat.  42.  o. 

DAGO,  or  Dagho,  an  ifland  in  the  Baltic  Sea, 
on  the  coail  of  Livonia,  between  the  gulf  of  Finland 
and  Riga.  It  is  of  a  triangular  figure,  and  may  be 
about  20  miles  in  circumference.  It  has  nothing  cou- 
Cderable  but  two  catlles,  called  Dagger-ivort  and  Paden. 
L.  Long.  22.  30.  N.  Lat.  58.  48. 

DAGON,  the  falfe  god  of  AOidod*,  or,  as  the 
Greeks  call  it,  Axotns.  He  is  commonly  reprefented 
as  a  monfter,  half  man  and  half  fifh  ;  whence  moft 
learned  men  derive  his  name  from  the  Hebrew  dag, 
which  fignifies  "  a  fifli."  Thofe  who  make  him  to  have 
been  the  inventor  oihread-corn,  derive  his  name  from  the 
HebrevvX)i7_|-^?«,  which  fignifies ffumentiivi ;  whence  Philo 
Biblius  calls  him  Zfuf  A«a7ffii^,  Jupiter  Jratrms. 

This  deity  continued  to  have  a  temple  at  Aflidod 
during  all  the  ages  of  idolatry  to  the  time  of  the  Mac- 
cabees :  for  the  author  of  the  firft  book  of  Maccabees 
tells  us,  that  "  Jonathan,  one  of  the  Maccabees,  having 
beaten  the  army  of  Apollonius,  Dtmetrius's  general, 
they  fled  to  Azotus,  and  entered  into  Bethdagon  (the 
temple  of  their  idol)  ;  but  that  Jonathan  fet  fire  to 
Azotus,  and  burnt  the  temple  of  Dagon  and  all  thofe 
who  were  fled  into  it." 

Dagon,  according  to  fome,  was  the  fame  with  Ju- 
piter, according  to  others  Saturn,  according  to  others 
Venus,  and  according  to  moft  Neptune. 

DAHGESTAN,  a  country  of  Afia,  bounded  by 
Circaffia  on  the  north,  by  the  Cafpian  Sea  on  the  eaft, 
t>y  Chirvein  a  province  of  Perfia  on  the  fouth,  and  by 
Georgia  on  the  weft.  Its  chief  towns  are  Tarku  aiid 
Derbent,  both  fitiiated  on  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

DAHOME,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  to  the  north  of  Whidah,  or  Fida.  The  king 
of  this  country  conquered  Whidah,  and  very  much  dif- 
turbed  the  flave-trade  of  the  Europeans- 

DAILLE  (John),  a  Proteftant  minifter  near  Pa- 
ris, was  one  of  the  moft  learned  divines  of  the  17th 
century,  and  was  the  moft  efteemed  by  the  Catholics 
of  all  the  controverfial  writers  among  the  Proteftants. 
He  was  tutor  to  two  of  the  grandfons  of  the  illuftnoua 
Mr  Du  Pleffis  Mornai.  Mr  Daille  having  lived  14 
years  with  fo  excellent  a  mafter,  travelled  into  Italy 
with  his  two  pupils  :  one  of  them  died  abroad  ;  with 
the  other  he  faw  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Flan- 
ders, Holland,  and  England,  and  returned  in  1621. 
He  was  received  minifter  in  1623,  and  firft  exercifed 
Iu8  olEce  in  the  family  of  Mr  Du  Pkfiie  Mornai  j  but 


this  did  not  laft  long,  for  that  lord  died  foon  after. 
The  memoirs  of  this  great  man  employed  Mr  Daille 
the  following  year.  In  1625  he  was  appointed  mini- 
fter of  the  church  of  Samur,  and  in  1626  removed  to' 
Paris.  He  fpent  all  the  reft  of  his  life  in  the  fervice 
of  this  laft  church,  and  compofed  feveral  works.  Ht3 
firft  piece  was  his  mafterpiece,  and  an  excellent  work. 
Of  the  Ufe  of  the  Fathers,  printed  163  i.  It  is  a  ftrong 
chain  of  reafoning,  which  forms  a  moral  demonftration 
againft  thofe  who  would  have  religious  difputes  de- 
cided by  the  authority  of  the  fathers.  He  died  in  1670, 
aged  77. 

DAIRI,  or  Dairo,  in  the  hiftory  of  Japan,  is  the 
fovereign  pontiff  of  the  Japanefe  ;  or,  according  to 
Kaempfer,  the  hereditary  ecclefiaftical  monarch  of  Ja- 
pan. In  effeft,  the  empire  of  Japan  is  at  prefent  un- 
der two  fovereigns,  vi-z.  an  ecclefiaftical  one  called  the 
dairo,  and  a  fecular  one  who  bears  the  title  of  kubo. 
The  laft  is  the  emperor,  and  the  former  the  oracle  of 
the  religion  of  the  country. 

DAIRY,  in  rural  aff^airs,  a  place  appropriated  for 
the  management  of  milk,  and  the  making  of  butter, 
cheefe,  &c.    See  Butter,  Cheese,  Sec. 

The  dairy-houfe  fhould  always  be  kept  in  the  neateft 
order,  and  fo  fituated  as  that  the  windows  or  lattices- 
never  front  the  fouth,  fouth-eaft,  or  fouth-weft.  Lat- 
tices are  alfo  to  be  preferred  to  windows,  as  they  ad- 
mit a  more  free  circulation  of  the  air  than  glazed 
lights  poflibly  can  do.  It  has  been  objefted,  that  they 
admit  cold  air  in  winter  and  the  fun  in  fummer  ;  but 
the  remedy  is  eafily  obtained,  by  making  a  frame  the 
fize  of  or  fomewhat  larger  than  the  lattice,  and  conftruc- 
ting  it  fo  as  to  Aide  backward  and  forward  at  pleafure. 
Packthread  ft  rained  acrofs  this  frame,  and  oiled  cap 
paper  pafted  thereon,  will  admit  the  light,  and  keejv 
out  the  fim  and  wind. 

It  is  hardly  poflible  in  the  fummer" to  keep  a  dairy- 
houfe  too  cool;  on  which  account  none  (houldbe  fitua- 
ted far  from  a  good  fpring  or  current  of  water.  They 
fliould  be  neatly  paved  either  with  red  brick  or  fmooth 
hard  ftone ;  and  laid  with  a  proper  defcent,  fo  that  no 
water  may  lodge.  This  pavement  fliould  be  well  wafti* 
cd  in  the  fummer  every  day,  and  all  the  utenfils  be- 
longing to  the  dairy  fliould  be  kept  perfeilly  clean. 
Nor  Ihould  we  ever  fuff"er  the  churns  to  be  fcalded  in 
the  daii"y,  as  the  fteam  that  arifes  from  hot  water  will- 
injure  the  milk.  Nor  fliould  cheefe  be  kept  therein,, 
nor  rennet  for  making  cheefe,  nor  a  cheefe-prefs  be 
fixed  in  a  dairy,  as  the  whey  and  curd  will  diffufe  theif 
acidity  throughout  the  room. 

The  proper  receptacles  for  milk  are  earthen  pans, 
or  wooden  vats  or  trundles  ;  but  none  of  thefe  fliould.: 
be  lined  with  lead,  as  that  mineral  certainly  contains  a 
poifonous  quality,  and  may  in  fome  degree  affeft  the 
milk:  but°if  people  are  fo  obftinate  as  to  perfift  in* 
ufing  them,  they  fliould.  never  forget  to  fcald  them,, 
fcrub  them  weU  with  fait  and  water,  and  to  dry  them; 
thoroughly,  before  they  depofite  the  milk  thereint 
Indeed  all  the  utenfils  fliould  be  cleaned  in  like  manner 
before  they  are  ufed  ;  and  if  after  this  they  in  the  leaflr 
degree  fmell  four,  they  muft  undergo  a  feeond  fcrub- 
bing  before  they  are  fit  for  ufe. 

DA  KIR,  in  our  ftatutes,  is  ufed  for  the  twentieth 
part  of  a  laft  of  hide$.    According  to  the  ftatute  of 
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51  Hen.  III.  De  compojitione  ponderum  iff  menfurarum,  a 
lall  of  hides  confifts  of  twenty  dakirs,  and  every  dakir 
of  ten  hides.  But  by  I  Jac.  cap.  33.  one  laft  of  hides 
or  Hcins  is  twelve  dozen.    See  Dicker. 

DAIS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
])elonging  to  the  decandria  elafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  31ft  order,  Veprecula. 
The  involucrum  is  tetraphyllous ;  the  corolla  quadrifid 
or  quinquefid ;  the  fruit  a  monofpermous  berry. 

DAISY.    See  Bellis. 

DALACA,  an  ifland  of  the  Red  Sea,  ovcr-againft 
the  coaft  of  Abex,  about  72  miles  in  length  and  15  in 
breadth.  It  is  very  fertile,  populous,  and  remarkable 
for  a  pearl  fifhery.  The  inhabitants  are  negroes,  and 
great  enemies  to  the  Mahometans.  There  is  a  town 
of  the  fame  name  feated  over-againll  Abaffia. 

DALBERGIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  oftan- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants. 
There  are  two  filaments  or  ftamina  quadrifid  at  top. 
The  fruit  is  pedicellated,  not  gaping,  leguminous, 
membrano-comprefled,  and  bearing  feeds. 

DALEA,  a  province  of  Sweden,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Dalecarlia,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Wermeland 
and  the  lake  Wener,  on  the  fouth  by  Gothland,  and  on 
the  north  by  Norway  and  the  fea. 

DALEBURG,  a  town  01  Sweden,  and  capital  of 
the  province  of  Dalia,  fcated  on  the  welbern  bank  of 
the  lake  Wener,  50  miles  north  of  Gottenburg.  E. 
Long.  13.  o.  N.  Lat.  59.  o. 

DALECARLIA,  a  province  of  Sweden,  fo  called 
fi-om  a  river  of  the  fan\e  name,  on  which  it  lies,  near 
Norway.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  which  they 
call  valleys;  and  is  about  175  miles  in  length  and  100 
in  ^eadth.  It  is  full  of  mountains,  which  abound  in 
mines  of  copper  and  iron,  fome  of  which  are  of  a  pro- 
digious depth.  The  towns  are  very  fmall,  and  Idra  is 
the  capital.  The  inhabitants  are  rough,  robuft,  and 
warlike  ;  and  all  tlie  great  revolutions  in  Sweden  had 
their  rife  in  this,  province.  The  river  rifes  in  the  Dof- 
rlne  mountains ;  and,  running  fouth-eaft  thro'  the  pro- 
vince, falls  into  the  gidph  of  Bothnia. 

DALECHAMP  (James),  a  phyfician  in  Norman- 
dy, in  the  i6th  century,  wrote  a  Hiftory  of  Plants, 
and  was  well  (Icilled  in  polite  learning.  He  wrote  notes 
on  Pliny's  Natural  Hiftory,  and  tranflated  Athenaeus 
into  Latin.  He  pratlifed  phyfic  at  Lyons  from  1552 
to  1558,  when  he  died,  aged  75. 

DALECHAMPIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the 
adelphia  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
38th  Older,  Trkorca.  The.  involucrum  of  the  male  is 
common  and  quadripartite  ;  the  calyces  hexaphyllous  ; 
cotoUa  none  ;  tlie  netlarium  laminated  or  fcaly  ;  the 
llamina  monodelphous  or  coalited  at  the  bafe,  and  po- 
lyandrous  or  numerous.  The  female  involucrum  is 
common  and  triphyllous  ;  corolla  none ;  ilyle  one ;  the 
capfule  tricoccous. — There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the 
fcandens,  a  native  of  Jamaica.  It  is  a  climbing  plant, 
which  rifes  to  a  confiderable  height ;  and  is  remark- 
able for  nothing  but  having  its  leaves  armed  with  brill- 
ly  hairs,  which  fting  the  hands  of  thofe  who  unwarily 
touch  them. 

DALEM,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
capital  of  a  dillricl  of  the  fame  name.   It  was  taken  by 
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the  French  in  1672,  who  demolifhed  the  fonilication*.  B'  Alem- 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Bervine,  five  miles  north-eail 
of  Liege.    E.  Long.  5.  59.  N.  Lat.  50.  40. 

D'ALEMBEPvT.    See  Alembert. 

DALEN  (Cornelius  Van),  an  eminent  engraver, 
who  flourifhed  about  the  year  1 640.  He  was  a  native  of 
Holland  ;  but  under  what  mafter  he  learned  the  art  of 
engraving,  is  uncertain.  It  is  difilcult  to  form  a  pro- 
per judgment  of  his  merit ;  for  fometimes  his  prints, 
refemble  thofe  of  CorneHus  Vifcher,  of  Lucas  Voller- 
man,  of  P.  Pontius,  of  Bolfwert,  and  other  maftcrs. 
A  fet  of  antique  ftatues,  engraved  by  him,  are  in  a 
bold,  free  ftyle,  as  if  founded  upon  that  of  Goltzius  ;. 
others,  again,  feem  imitations  of  that  of  Francis  Poilly. 
In  all  thefe  different  manners  he  has  fucceeded  ;  and 
they  plainly  manifeft  the  great  command  he  had  with 
his  graver,  for  he  worked  with  that  inftrument  only. 
He  engraved  a  great  variety  of  portraits,  fome  of 
which  are  very  valuable,  and  form  the  bell  as  well  as 
the  larger  part  of  his  works. 

DALKEITH,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Mid-Lothian, 
fix  miles  fouth-eall  of  Edinburgh ;  V/.  Long.  2.  20, 
N.  Lat.  55.  50.  It  is  the  principal  refidence  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh,  who  has  here  a  noble  houfe  and 
extenfive  parks.  In  this  houfe,  which  at  the  time  was 
the  head-quarters  of  General  Monk,  the  reftoration 
of  Charles  II.  was  planned. — The  Duke's  cideil  fon 
has  the  title  of  Earl  of  Dalkeith.  Here  is  a  consider- 
able market  weekly  on  Thurfdays,  which  fuppHes  ia 
part  both  Edinburgh  and  Glafgow. 

DALMATIA,  a  province  of  Europe,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Bofnia,  on  the  fouth  by  the  gulph  of  Ve- 
nice, on  the  eaft  by  Sei-via,  and  on  the  weft  by  Mor- 
lachia.  Spalatro  is  the  capital  of  that  part  belonging 
to  the  Venetians ;  and  Raguza,  of  a  repubhc  of  that 
name ;  the  Turks  have  a  third,  whofe  capital  is  Herze- 
govina. The  air  is  whokfome,  and  the  foil  fruitful; 
and  it  abounds  in  wine,  corn,  and  oil. 

D ALTON,  a  town  of  Lancalhire,  in  England.  It 
is  feated  on  the  fpring-head  of  a  river,  in  a  champaign 
country,  not  far  from  the  fea  ;  and"  the  ancient  caftle 
is  made  lue  uf  to  keep  the  records,  and  prifoners  for 
debt  in  the  liberty  of  Fumes.  W.  Long.  3.  o.  N* 
Lat.  54.  18. 

Dalton  (John),  D.  D.  an  eminent  divine  and  poet, 
was  the  fon  of  the  Rev.  Mr  John  Dalton  rector  of 
Dean  near  Whitehaven  in  Cumberland,  where  he  was 
born  in  1 709.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford  ;  and-  became  tutor  or  governor  to  the  Lord 
Beauchamp,  only  fon  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  late 
Duke  of  Somerlet ;  during  which  time  he  adapted 
Milton's  admirable  Malic  of  Comus  to  the  ftage,  by  a 
judicious  infertion  of  ftveral  fongs  and  different  paffages 
fele£led  from  other  of  Milton's  works,  as  well  as  of 
feveral  fongs  and  other  elegant  additions  o£-his  own, 
fuited  to  the  charadlers  and  to  the  manner  of  the  ori- 
ginal author.  During  the  run  of  this  piece,  he  induftri- 
oufly  fought  out  a  grand-daughter  of  Milton's,  oppref- 
fed  both  by  age  and  poverty  ;  and  procured  her  a  be- 
nefit from  it,  the  profits  of  which  amounted  to  a  very 
confiderable  fum.  He  was  promoted  by  the  king  to  a 
prebend  of  Worcefter ;  where  he  died  on  the  2  2d  of 
July  1763.  Befides  the  above,  he  wrote  a  defcriptiva 
poem,  addrefled  to  two  ladies  at  their  return  from  view- 
4N2  ing 
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mg  the  coal-mines  near  Whitehaven;  and  Remarks  on 
12  hiftorical  defignsof  Raphael,  and  the  Mufeum  Gra' 
cum  (jf  JSgyptiacum. 

DAM,  a  boundary  or  confinement,  as  to  dam  up  or 
dam  out.  Infra  damnum  fuum^  within  the  bounds  or 
limits  of  his  own  property  or  jurifdiftion. 

DAMA,  in  zoology.    See  Cervus. 

.DAMAGE,  in  law,  is  generally  underftood  of  a  hurt 
or  hindrance  attending  a  perfon's  eftate :  but,  in  com- 
mon law,  it  is  part  of  what  the  jurors  are  to  inquire 
of  in  giving  verdidt  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  a 
civil  a6lion,  whether  real  or  perfonal ;  for  after  giving 
v«rdi£t  on  the  principal  caufe,  they  are  likewife  aflced 
their  confciences  touching  cofts  and  damages,  which 
contain  the  hindrances  that  one  party  hath  fuffered 
from  the  wrong  done  him  by  the  other.    See  Costs. 

DAMAN,  a  maritime  town  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  at 
the  entrance  into  the  gulph  of  Cambay.  It  is  divided 
by  the  river  Daman  into  two  parts ;  one  of  which  is 
called  Neuo  Daman,  and  is  a  handfome  town,  well 
fortified,  and  defended  by  a  good  Portuguefe  garrifon. 
The  other  is  called  Old  Daman,  and  is  very  ill  built. 
There  is  a  harbour  between  the  two  towns,  defended 
by  a  fort.  It  was  taken  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1535. 
The  mogul  has  attempted  to  get  poffelfion  of  it  fevcral 
times,  but  always  without  effedl;.  E.  Long.  72.  35. 
N.  Lat.  21.5. 

DAMASCENUS  (John),  an  iUuftrious  father  of 
the  church  in  the  8th  century,  born  at  Damafcus, 
where  his  father,  though  a  Chriilian,  enjoyed  the  office 
of  counfellor  of  ftate  to  the  Saracen  caliph  ;  to  which 
the  fon  fucceeded.  He  retired  afterwards  to  the  mo- 
nailery  of  St  Sabas,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  writing  books  of  divinity.  His  works  have  been  often 
printed:  but  the  Paris  edition  in  1712,  2  vols  folio,  is 
efleemed  the  befl". 

DAMASCIUS,  a  celebrated  heathen  philofopher, 
born  at  Damafcus  in  the  year  540,  when  the  Goths 
reigned  in  Italy.  Pie  wrote  the  life  of  his  mailer  Ifi- 
dorus ;  and  dedicated  it  to  Theodora,  a  very  learned 
and  philofophical  lady,  who  had  alfo  been  a  pupil  to 
Ifidorus.  In  this  life,  which  was  copioufly  written,  he 
fiequently  made  oblique  attacks  on  the  Chriilian  reli- 
gion. We  have  nothing  remaining  of  it  but  fome  ex- 
tradts  preferved  by  Photius.  Damafcius  fucceeded 
Theon  in  the  rhetorical  fehool,  and  Ifidorus  in  that  of 
philofophy,  at  Athens. 

DAMASCUS,  a  very  ancient  city  of  Syria  in  A- 
fia,  feated  in  E.  Long.  47.  18.  N.  Lat.  35.  o.  Some 
of  the  ancients  fuppofe  this  city  to  have  been  built  by 
o<ie  Damafcusj  from  whom  it  took  its  name  ;  but  the 
moil  generally  received  opinion  is,  that  it  was  found- 
ed by  Uz  the  eldeft  fon  of  Aram.  It  is  certain,  from 
Gen.  xiv.  5.  that  it  was  in  being  in  Abraham's  time, 
and  confequently  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
moft  ancient  cities  in  the  world.  In  the  time  of  king 
David  it  feems  to  have  been  a  very  confiderable  place  ; 
as  the  facred  hiflorian  tells  us,  that  the  Syrians  of  Da- 
mafcus fent  20,000  men  to  the  relief  of  Hadadezer 
king  of  Zobah.  We  are  not  informed  whether  at  that 
time  it  was  governed  by  kings,  orwas  a  republic.  Af- 
terwards, however,  it  became  a  monarchy  which  pro- 
ved very  troublefome  to  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  and 
■would  even  have  deilroyed  it  entirely,  had  not  the  Dei- 
ty miraculouily  interpofed  in  its  behalf.    At  laft  \X\\s, 
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monarchy  was  deftroyed  by  Tiglath  Pilefer  king  of  Damafcus, 
Affyria,  and  Damafcus  was  never  afterwards  governed  Damafia. 
by  its  own  kings.  From  the  AfTyrians  and  Babylonians  »  ^ 
it  pafled  to  the  Perfians,  and  from  them  to  the  Greeks 
under  Alexander  the  Great.  After  his  death  it  belong- 
ed, with  the  reil  of  Syria,  to  the  Seleucidas  ;  till  their 
empire  was  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  about  70  years  be- 
fore Chrift.  From  them  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens 
in  633  ;  and  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. — ■ 
Notwithftanding  the  tyranny  of  the  Turkifli  govern- 
ment, Damafcus  is  ilill  a  confiderable  place.  It  is  fi- 
tuated  in  a  plain  of  fo  great  extent,  that  one  can  but 
juft  difcern  the  mountains  which  compafs  it  on  the 
other  fide.  It  ftands  on  the  weil  fide  of  the  plain, 
about  two  miles  from  the  head  of  the  river  Barradv, 
which  waters  it.  It  is  of  a  long,  ftrait  figure,  extend- 
ing about  two  miles  in  length,  aflorned  with  mofques 
and  fteeples,  and  encompaiTed  with  gardens  computed 
to  be  full  30  miles  round.  The  river  Barrady,  as  foon 
as  it  iiTues  from  the  clefts  of  the  Antilibanus  into  the 
plain,  is  divided  into  three  ilreams,  whereof  the  mid- 
dlemoil  and  biggeft  runs  direftly  to  Damafcus,  and  is 
difl;ributed  to  all  the  cifl:erns  and  fountains  of  the  city. 
The  other  two  feem  to  be  artificial ;  and  are  drawn 
round,  one  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left,  or> 
the  borders  of  the  gardens,  into  which  they  are  let  by 
little  currents,  and  difperfed  every  where.  The  houfes' 
of  the  city,  whofe  flireets  are  very  narrow,  are  all  built 
on  the  outfide  either  with  fun-burnt  brick,  or  Flemifli 
wall :  and  yet  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fee  the 
gates  and  doors  adorned  with  marble  portals,  carved 
and  inlaid  with  great  beauty  and  variety  ;  and  within 
thefe  portals  to  find  large  fquare  courts  beautified  with-' 
fragrant  trees  and  marble  fountains,  and  compaifed 
round  with  fplendid  apartments.  In  thefe  apartments 
the  ceilings  are  ufually  richly  painted  and  gilded  ;  and 
their  duans,  which  are  a  fort  of  low  fl:ages  feated  in  the 
pleafantell  part  of  the  room,  and  elevated  about  1 6  or 
1 8  inches  above  the  floor,  whereon  the  Turks  eat,  ileep, 
fay  their  prayers,  &c.  are  floored,  and  adorned  on  the 
fides  with  variety  of  marble  mixed  in  mofaic  knots  and' 
mazes,  fpread  with  carpets,  and  furniflied  all  round 
with  bolilers  and  cufhions,  to  the  very  height  of  luxu- 
ry. In  this  city  are  ihown  the  church  of  John  the  Bap- 
tiil,  now  converted  into  a  famous  mofque ;  the  boufe 
of  Ananias,  which  is  only  a  fmall  grotto  or  cellar 
wherein  is  nothing  remarkable ;  and  the  houfe  of  Ju- 
das with  whom  Paul  lodged.  In  this  lail  is  an  old 
tomb,  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  Ananias  ;  which  the 
Turks  hold  in  fuch  veneration,  that  they  keep  a  lamp 
continually  burning  over  it.  There  is  a  caflile  belong- 
ing to  Damafcus,  which  is  like  a  little  town,  having' 
its  own  ilrcets  and  houfes  ;  and  in  this  cafl;le  a  maga- 
zine of  the  famous  Damafcus  fteel  was  formerly  kept. 
The  fruit-tree  called  the  damafcene,  and  the  flower 
called  the  damajk  rofe,  were  tranfplanted  from  the  gar- 
dens belonging  to  this  city ;  and  the  filks  and  Hnens- 
known  by  the  name  of  dcmiajks,  were  probably  invented 
by  the  inhabitants. 

Damascus  Steel.    See  Damask. 

DAMASIA  (anc,  geog.),  a  town  -of  Vindelicia  on 
the  Licus.  Afterwards  called  Augujla.  Now  Augs- 
burg in  Suabia,  on  the  Lech.  E.  Long.  10.  50. 
N.  Lat.  48.  20, 

DAMASJC,  a  fort  of  filken  fluff,  having  fome  parts 
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raifed  above  the  ground,  reprefenting  flowers  or  other 
figures.  Damafk  (hould  be  of  drefied  filks,  both  in 
warp  and  woof.  It  has  its  name  from  its  being  ori- 
ginally brought  from  Damafcus  in  Syria. 

There  is  alfo  a  rtuff  in  France  called  the  caffart  da- 
majky  made  in  imitation  of  the  true  damalk,  having 
woof  of  hair,  coarfe  filk,  thread,  wool,  or  cotton.  Some 
have  the  warp  of  filk  and  the  woof  of  thread  ;  others 
are  all  thread  or  all  wool. 

Damask  is  aifo  a  kind  of  wrought  linen,  made  in 
Flanders,    fo   called,   becaufe  its  large  flowers  re^' 
femble  thofe  of  damaflcs.    It  is  chiefly  ufed  for  tables  ; 
a  table-cloth  and  a  dozen  of  napkins  are  called  a  da- 
majk-ferv'ice. 

Damask  is  alfo  applied  to  a  very  fine  fteel,  in  fome 
parts  of  the  Levant,  chiefly  at  Damafcus  in  Syria ; 
whence  its  name.  It  is  ufed  for  fword  and  cutlafs 
blades,  and  is  finely  tempered. 

DAMASKEENING,  or  Damasking,  the  art  or 
operation  of  beautifying  iron,  fteel,  &c.  by  making 
incifions  therein,  and  filling  them  up  with  gold  or  filver 
wire  ;  chiefly  ufed  for  adorning  fword-blades,  guards 
and  gripes,  locks  of  piftols,  &c. 

Damafl^eening  partakes  of  the  mofaic,  of  engraving, 
and  of  carving  :  like  the  mofaic,  jt  has  inlaid  work  ; 
like  engraving,  it  cuts  the  metal,  reprefenting  divers 
figures  ;  and,  as  in  chafing,  gold  and  filver  is  wrought 
in  relievo.  There  are  two  ways  of  daraafl<ing  :  the 
one,  which  is  the  finefl:,  is  when  the  metal  is  cut  deep 
with  proper  infl:ruments,  and  inlaid  with  gold  and  filver 
wire  :  the  other  is  fuperficial  only. 

DAMELOPRE,  a  kind  of  bilander,  ufed  in  Hoi- 
land  for  conveying  merchandife  from  one  canal  to  an- 
other ;  being  vet  y  commodious  for  paffing  under  the 
bridges. 

DAMIANISTS,  in  church-hifl:ory,  a  branch  of 
the  ancient  acephah-fevcritje.  They  agreed  with  the 
catholics  in  admitting  the  Vlth  council,  but  difowned 
any  difl:Inaion  of  perfons  in  the  Godhead  ;  and  pro- 
feffed  one  fingle  nature,  incapable  of  any  difference  : 
yet  they  called  God  "  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghoft." 

DAMIETTA,  a  port-town  of  Egypt,  fituated  on 
the  eaftern  mouth  of  the  river  Nile,  four  miles  from  the 
fea,  and  100  miles  north  of  Grand  Cairo.  E.  Long. 
32.  and  N.  Lat.  31.  The  pvefent  town  ftands  upon 
a  different  fite  from  the  ancient  Damietta  fo  re- 
peatedly attacked  by  the  European  princes.  The 
latter,  according  to  Abulfeda,  was  a  "  town  fur- 
rounded  by  walls,  and  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
eafl;ern  branch  of  the  Nile."  Stephen  of  Byzantium 
informs  us,  that  it  was  called  Thamiatls  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire,  but  that 
it  waa  then  very  tnconfiderable.  It  increafed  in  im- 
portance every  day,  in  proportion  as  Pelufium,  which 
was  frequently  plundered,  loft  its  power.  The  total 
ruin  of  that  ancient  town  occafioned  the  commerce  of 
the  eaftern  parts  of  the  Delta  to  be  trantiferred  to  Da- 
mietta* It  was,  however,  no  longer  a  place  of  ftrength, 
when,  towards  the  year  238  of  the  Hegira,  the  em- 
perors of  Conftantinople  took  poffeffion  of  it  a  fccond 
time.  The  importance  of  a  harbour  fo  favourably  fitu- 
ated opened  the  eyes  of  the  cafiphs.  In  the  year  244 
oi  the  Hegira,  Elaietouakkel  furrounded  it  with  ftrong 


walls.    This  obftacle  did  not  prevent  Roger  king  of  Damfetu. 

Sicily  from  taking  it  from  the  Mahometans  in  the  year  ' "  '  »  '  ^ 
550  of  the  Hegira.  He  did  not,  however,  long  en- 
joy his  conqueft.  Salah  Eddin,  who  about  that  period 
mounted  the  throne  of  Egypt,  expelled  the  Europeans 
from  Damietta.  Fifteen  years  after  they  returned  to 
befiege  it  ;  but  this  able  fultan  baffled  all  their  efforts. 
Notwithftanding  their  land  army  was  fupported  by  a 
fleet  of  1  200  fail,  they  were  obliged  to  make  a  dif- 
graceful  retreat. 

It  was  the  fate  of  this  place  to  be  conftantly  be* 
fieged.  In  the  year  615  of  the  Hegira,  uridcr  the 
reign  of  Eladel,  the  crufaders  attacked  it  with  a  very 
confiderable  force.  They  landed  on  the  weftern  flaore 
of  the  Nile  ;  and  their  firft  care  was  to  furround  their 
camp  with  a  ditch  and  pallifado.  The  mouth  of  the 
river  was  defended  by  two  towers,  furniflied  with  nu- 
merous garrifons.  An  enormous  iron  chain,  ftretch- 
ing  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  hindered  the  approach 
of  veffels.  The  crufaders  carried  by  ftorm  the  tower 
on  the  fame  fide  with  their  camp,  broke  the  chain, 
and  opened  the  entrance  of  the  river  for  their  fleet. 
Nejm  Eddin,  the  fultan's  fon,  who  was  encamped  near 
Damietta,  covered  it  with  an  army.  To  ftop  the  ene- 
mies veffels  he  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Nile.  The 
Franks  overturned  it,  and  the  prince  adopted  the  mea- 
fure  of  choking  up  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  he 
almoft  rendered  impaffable  by  feveral  large  boats  he  funk 
there.  After  alternate  and  various  fucceffes,  many 
bloody  battles,  and  a  fiege  of  1 7  months,  the  Chriftian 
princes  took  Damietta  by  ftorm.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, long  enjoy  the  fruit  of  fo  much  blood  fpilt,  and  of 
an  armament  which  had  coft  immenfe  fums.  Completely 
invefted  near  the  canal  of  Achmoun,  by  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  and  by  the  Egyptian  army,  they  purchafed 
their  lives  and  their  liberty  by  the  facrifice  of  their 
conqueft. 

One-and-thirty  years  after  this  defeat  St  Louis  car- 
ried Damietta  without  ftriking  a  ftroke.  The  Arabs, 
however,  foon  recovered  it ;  but  tired  of  keeping  a 
place  which  continually  drew  upon  them  the  moft 
warlike  nations  of  Europe,  they  totally  deftroyed 
it,  and  rebuilt  it  further  up  in  the  country.  This 
modern  Damietta,  firft  called  Mencki-y  as  Abulfeda 
tells  U3,  has  preferved  the  memory  of  its  origin  in 
a  fquare  ftill  called  by  that  name.  Writers  in  ge- 
neral have  confounded  thefe  two  towns,  afcribing  to 
the  one  the  attributes  of  the  other.  The  modern 
rounded  in  a  femicircle  on  the  eaftern 
Nile,  two  leagues  and  a  half  from  the 
The  eye,  placed  at  one  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  crefcent,  takes  in  its  whole  extents,  , 
It  is  reckoned  to  contain  80,000  fouls.  It  has  fe- 
veral fquares,  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  has  re- 
tained the  name  of  Menchie.  The  bazars  are  filled  with 
merchants.    Spacious  o/yzZt,  or  coUeAing  under 

their  porticos  the  fluff's  of  India,  the  filks  of  mount 
Lebanoa,  fal-ammoniac,  and  pyramids  of  rice,  pro- 
claim that  it  is  a  Gon»mercial  town.  The  houfes,  thofe 
in  particular  which  are  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  are 
very  lofty.  They  have  in  general  handfome  faloons 
built  on  the  top  of  their  terraces,  which  are  cheerful 
belvideres,  open  to  every  wind,  where  the  Turkj  effe- 
minately reclining  on  a  fopha,  paffes  his  life  in  fmo» 
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f3amletta.  king,  in  looking  on  the  fea,  which  bouods  the  hori- 
zon  on  one  lide,  on  the  great  lake  that  extends  itfeli 
on  the  other,  and  on  the  Nile,  which,  running  be- 
tween them,  traverfes  a  rich  country.  Several  large 
mofques,  adorned  with  lofty  minarets,  are  difperfed 
■over  the  town.  The  public  baths,  lined  with  marble, 
are  diitributed  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  Grand 
Cairo.  The  linen  you  are  ferved  with  is  clean,  and 
the  water  very  pure.  The  heat  and  the  treatment  in 
them,  fo  far  from  Injuring  the  health,  ferve  to  ftrength- 
en,  nay  even  to  improve  it,  if  ufed  with  moderation. 
This  cuflom,  founded  on  experience,  is  general  in 

^SY?^'  .... 

The  port  of  Damietta  i8  continually  filled  with  a 

multitude  of  boats  and  fmall  vefFels.  Thofe  called 
Scherm  ferve  to  convey  the  merchandize  on  board  the 
fhips  in  the  road,  and  to  unload  them ;  the  others  car- 
ry on  the  coalling  trade.  This  town  carries  on  a  great 
trade  with  Syria,  with  Cyprus,  and  Marfeilles.  The 
Tice  called  Mezelaoui,  of  the  fmeft  quality  there  is  in 
Egypt,  ia  cultivated  in  the  neighbouring  plains.  The 
exports  of  it  amount  annually  to  about  fix  millions  of 
livres.  The  other  articles  of  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try are  linens,  fal-ammoniac,  corn,  &c.  A  ruinous 
policy  for  the  country  prohibits  the  exportation  of  this 
•lall  article  ;  but  the  law  is  evaded,  and  it  pafTea  under 
the  name  of  rice. 

The  Chriftians  of  Aleppo  and  Damafcup,  fettled  in 
this  town,  have  for  feveral  ages  carried  on  its  principal 
commerce.  Turkifli  indolence,  content  with  extort- 
ing from  them  from  time  to  time,  fuffers  them  to  be- 
come rich.  The  exportation  of  rice  to  foreign  coun- 
tries is  prohibited  ;  but  by  means  of  fome  douceurs  to 
the  cuftomhoufe  ofhcers,  the  people  of  Provence  load 
annually  feveral  fhips  with  it.  The  Bqgaz  preventing 
them  from  entering  the  Nile,  their  cargoes  are  con- 
veyed on  board  by  the  boats  of  the  country.  This  in- 
convenience is  the  fource  of  endlefs  vexation  and  abufcs. 
The  boat,  which  is  loaded  in  the  evening  with  rice  of 
the  fit  ft  quality,  is  frequently  not  that  which  arrives  at 
the  fhip  ;  an  inferior  quality  is  fubftituted  for  it  during 
the  night.  The  Marfeilles  captains,  aware  of  thefc 
rogueries,  without  being  able  to  prevent  them,  endea- 
vour to  play  off  trick  againft  trick,  fo  that  this  com- 
merce has  become  a  general  fcene  of  knavery.  But 
the  badnefs  of  the  port  is  Hill  more  detrimental  to  Da- 
mietta. The  road  where  the  veffels  lie  being  expofed 
to  every  wind,  the  fiighteft  gale  obhges  the  captains 
to  cut  their  cables  and  take  fhelter  at  Cyprus,  or  to 
fiand  off  to  fea.  It  would  be  eafy,  by  cutting  a  canal 
only  of  half  a  league,  to  open  a  paffage  for  fhips  into 
the  Nile,  where  there  is  deep  water.  This  work, 
which  might  be  executed  at  very  little  expence,  would 
render  Damietta  a  noble  harbour ;  but  defpotifm,  in- 
fenfible  to  the  interell  of  the  people,  is  always  fur- 
rounded  by  deflruftion  in  its  progrefs,  and  wants  both 
the  will  and  the  power  to  create. 

The-  tongue  of  land  on  which  Damietta  is  fituated, 
flraitened  on  one  fide  by  the  river,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  weftern  extremity  of  lake  MenzaU,  is  only  from 
two  to  fix  miles  wide  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is  inter- 
fered by  innumerable  rivulets  in  every  direftion,  which 
render  it  the  moft  fertile  fpot  in  Egypt.  The  foil 
^ere  produces,  communilus  annisy  80  buihels  of  rice  for 
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one.  The  other  pro;luce  is  in  the  fame  proportion,  Damietfe^ 
It  u  there  that  nature,  lavifliing  profufely  her  pomp  Damocles, 
and  riches,  prefents  flowers,  fruits,  and  harvelts,  at 
every  feafpn  of  the  year.  Winter  never  deprives  it  of 
thefe  advantages ;  its  beauties  are  never  impaired  by 
fummer.  Deftiudive  heats,  as  well  as  chiUing  colds, 
are  equally  unknown  in  that  happy  fpot.  The  ther.. 
mometer  varies  only  from  9  to  24  degrees  above  the 
freezing  point.  Damietta  is  indebted  for  this  charm- 
ing temperature  to  the  immenfe  quantity  of  water 
witii  which  it  is  furrounded.  The  verdure  is  no 
where  fo  frefh  ;  the  trees  are  no  where  covered 
with  fuch  quantities  of  fruit.  The  rivulets  around 
the  fields  of  rice  are  lined  with  feveral  kinds  of 
reeds,  fome  of  which  rife  to  a  great  height.  The 
reed  cdatnus  is  here  found  in  abundance,  which  is 
made  ufe  of  for  writing  by  the  orientals.  Its  fleni- 
der  ftalk  bears  long  narrow  Itaves,  which  hang  graces 
fully,  and  fpreading  branches  covered  with  white  flow- 
ers. Here  alfo  are  to  be  feen  forefls  of  papyrus,  of 
which  the  ancient  Egyptians  made  their  paper.  Strabo, 
who  calls  hBiblust  gives  an  accurate  defcription  of  it.  It 
is  here  alfo  that  the  totus,  of  which  the  Arabs  have 
preferved  the  pritnitive  name  of  Nuphar,  exalts  its 
lofty  ftalk  above  the  waters.  Its  large  calyx  blows  ei- 
ther of  an  aaure  blue  or  of  a  brilliant  white,  and  it 
appears  with  the  majefty  of  the  king  of  the  aquatic 
plants.  The  marflies  and  the  canals  in  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country  are  filled  with  this  fuperb  flower, 
which  diffufes  a  moft  agreeable  odour. 

There  are  a_  great  many  villages  around  Damietta, 
in  moft  of  which  arc  manufactures  where  the  moft 
beautiful  hnens  of  the  country  are  fabricated.  The 
fineft  napkins  in  particular  are  made  there,  fringed 
with  filk.  You  are  ferved  at  table  with  them,  but 
efpecially  on  ceremonial  vifits,  when  the  Have  prefents 
you  with  one  to  wipe  your  mouth  with,  after  you  have 
drank  your  fherbet,  or  eat  the  iwectmeats,  which  are 
carried  round  on  a  filver  plate  to  all  the  company. 
TheCe  fmall  towns,  generally  furrounded  with  httlj: 
woods,  or  trees  promifcuoufly  planted,  form  a  whimr 
fical  and  pi<^turelque  aflemblage.  By  the  fide  of  the 
fycamore  and  the  melancholy  tamarind,  one  fees  the 
elegant  cafiia- tree,  with  its  clnfters  of  yellow  Howers, 
like  thofe  of  the  cytifus.  The  top  of  the  date- tree, 
loaded  with  enormous  bunched,  rifes  above  the  grove. 
The  caflia,  with  its  fweet-fcented  flower,  grows  under 
its  fliade.  The  orange  and  lemon  trees  cover  the  lar 
bourer's  cabin  vvith  their  golden  fruit.  The  banana.- 
tree  with  its  long  leaves,  the  pomegranate  with  its 
fcarlet  flower,  and  the  fig-tree  with  its  fugary  fruit, 
throw  a  vaft  variety  into  thefe  landfcapts, 

DAMNII,  anciently  a  people  of  Britain  ;  fituated 
between  the  Selgovas  to  the  fouth  and  the  Calcdonii 
to  the  north.     Now  Clydejdak. 

DAMNONII.    See  Da  NMONIl. 

DAMOCLES,  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Dionyfius 
the  Elder  of  Sicily.  He  admired  the  tyrant's  wealth, 
and  pi^pnounced  him  the  happiefl  man  on  earth,  Dio- 
nyfius prevailed  upon  him  to  undertake  for  a  while  the 
charge  of  royalty,  and  be  convinced  of  the  happinefs 
which  a  fovereign  enjoyed.  Damocles  afcendcd  the 
throne,  and  while  he  gazed  upon  the  wealth  and  fpleu- 
dor  that  furrounded  him,  he  perceivad  a.  Iword  hang- 
ing 
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amon   j'ng  over  his  head  by  a  horfe  hair.    This  fo  terrified 
II       him  that  all  hii5  imaginary  fehcity  vanifhed  at  once,  and 
amps.        begged  Dionyfma  to  remove  him  from  a  fituation 
which  expofed  his  life  to  fuch  fears  and  dangers-^ 

DAMON,  the  name  of  fffveral  iiluftrious  ancients  ; 
particularly  of  a  Pythagorean  philofopher  very  inti- 
mate with  Pythias.  '  When  he  had  been  condemned  to 
death  by  Dionyfius,  he  obtained  from  the  tyrant  leave 
to  go  and  fettle  his  domeftic  affairs,  on  promife  of  re- 
turning at  a  ftated  hour  to  the  place  of  execution. 
Pythias  pledged  himfelf  to  undergo  the  punifliment 
which  was  to  be,  inflifted  on  Damon,  fhould  he  not  re- 
turn in  time,  and  he  confequently  delivered  himfelf 
into  the  hands  of  the  tyrant.  Damon  returned  at  the 
appointed  moment,  and  Dionyfius  was  fo  ftruck  with 
the  fidelity  of  thofe  two  friends,  that  he  remitted  the 
punifhment,  and  intreated  them  to  permit  him  to  fnare 
their  friendfhip  and  enjoy  their  confidence. 

DAMPIER  (WilHara),  a  famous  navigator,  de- 
fcended  from  a  good  family  in  Somerfetfhire  in  Eng- 
land, was  born  in  1652.  Lofing  his  father  when  very 
young,  he  was  fent  to  the  fea,  where  he  foon  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf,  particularly  in  the  South  Sea.  His  voyage 
found  the  world  is  well  known,  and  has  gone  through 
many  editions.  He  appears  afterward  to  have  enga- 
ged in  an  expedition  concerted  by  the  merchants  of 
Briftol  to  the  South  Sea,  commanded  by  Captain 
Woods  Rogers;  who  failed  in  Augufl  1708,  and  re- 
turned in  September  171 1  :  but  we  have  no  further 
particulars  of  his  life  or  death. 

DAMPS,  in  natural  hiftory  (from  the  Saxon  word 
damp.,  fignifying  vapour  or  exhalation),  are  certain 
noxious  exhalations  ifluing  from  fome  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  which  -  prove  almoil  inftantly  fatal  to  thofe 
who  breathe  them. 

Thefe  damps  are  chiefly  obfei-ved  in  mines  and  coal- 
pits :  though  vapours  of  the  fame  kind  often  ifTue  from 
old  lavas  of  burning  mountains  ;  and,  in  thofe  countries 
where  volcanoes  are  common,  will  frequently  enter 
houfes,  and  kill  people  i^ddenly  without  the  leaft  warn- 
ing of  their  approach.  ''^  In  mines  and  coal-pits  they 
are  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  called  by  the  miners  and  col- 
Kers  the  choke  and  jire  damps  ;  and  both  go  under  one 
general  name  of  foul  air.  The  choke-damp  is  very 
much  of  the  nature  of  fixed  air  ;  and  ufually  iufefts  thofe 
places  which  have  been  formerly  worked,  but  long 
neglefted,  and  are  known  to  the  miners  by  the  name 
of  ivafles.  No  place,  however,  can  be  reckoned  fafe 
fiom  this  kind  of  damps,  except  where  there  is  a  due 
circulation  of  air  ;  and  the  procuring  of  this  Is  the  only 
proper  means  of  preventing  accidents-from  damps  of  all 
kinds.  The  choke-damp  fufTocates  the  miners  fuddenly, 
with  all  the  appearances  found  in  thofe  that  are  fuiTo- 
cated  by  fixed  air.  Being  heavy,  it  defcends  towards 
the  loweft  parts  of  the  workings^  and  thus  is  danger- 
ous to  the  miners,  who  can  fearce  avoid  breathing  it. 
The  Jire-damp,  which  feems  chiefly  to  be  compofcd  of 
inflammable  air,  rifes  to  the  roof  of  the  workings,  as 
Being  fpecitically  lighter  than  the  common  atmofphere  ; 
arid  hence,  though  it  will  fuffocatc  as  well  as  the  o- 
ther,  it  feldom  proves  fo  dangerous  in  this  way  as  by 
its  inflammable  property,  by  which  it  often  takes  fire 
at  the  candles,  'and  explodes  with  extreme  violence, 
lix  the  Phil.  Tranf.  n°  119,  there  is  an  account  of 


fom<  explofions  by  damps  of  this  kind,  6n  whidi  We 
have  the  following  obfervations.  i .  Thofe  who  are  in 
the  place  where  the  vapour  is  fired,  fuddenly  find  them- 
felves  furrounded  with  flames,  but  hear  little  or  no 
noife  ;  though  thofe  who  are  in  places  adjacent,  or  a- 
bove  ground,  hear  a  very  great  one.  2.  Thofe  who 
are  furrounded  by  the  inflamed  vapour  feel  themfelves 
fcorched  or  burnt,  but  are  not  moved  out  of  their 
places,  though  fuch  as  unhappily  ftand  in  the  Way  of 
it  are  commonly  killed  by  the  violence  of  the  fhock, 
and  often  thrown  with  great  force  cut  at  the  mouth  of 
the  pit  ;  nor  are  the  hcaviefl  machines  found  able  to  re- 
fill the  impetuofity  of  the  blail.  3 .  No  fmell  is  perceived 
before  the  fire,  but  a  very  ftrong  one  of  brimftone  is 
afterwards  felt.  4.  The  vapour  lies  towards  the  roof, 
and  is  not  perceived  if  the  candles  are  held  low  ;  but 
when  thefe  are  held  higher,  the  damp  defcends  like  a 
black  mill,  and  catches  hold  of  the  flame,  lengthening 
it  to  two  or  three  handfuls  ;  and  this  appearance  ceafes 
when  the  candles  are  held  nearer  the  ground.  5.  The 
flame  continues  in  the  vault  for  feveral  minutes  after 
the  crack.  6.  Its  colour  is  blue,  fomething  inclining 
to  green,  and  very  bright.  7.  On  the  explofion  of  the 
vapour,  a  dark  fmoke  like  that  proceeding  from  fired 
gunpowder  is  perceived.  8.  Damps  are  generally  ob- 
ferved  to  come  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  to 
continue  during  the  heat  of  fummer.  They  return  fe- 
veral times  during  the  fummer  feafon,  but  obferve  no 
certain  rule. 

Befides  thefe  kinds  of  damps,  which  are  very  com- 
mon, we  find  others  defcribed  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadlions,  concerning  the  nature  of  which  we  caa 
fay  nothing.  Indeed  the  account  f^ems  fomewhat  fu- 
fpicious.  They  are  given  wy  Mr  Jeffop,  from  whom 
we  have  the  foregoing  obfervations  concerning  the  fire- 
damp, and  who  had  thefe  from  the  "f^iners  in  Derby- 
fhire.  After  defcribing  the  common  damp,  which 
confifl:s  of  fixed  air,  "  They  call  the  fecond  fort  (fays 
he)  the peafe-bloom  damp,  becaufe,  as  tlfey  fay,  it  fmclls 
like  peafc-bloom.  They  tell  me  it  always  comes  in  the 
fummer-time  ;  and  thofe  grooves  are  not  free  which^ 
are  never  troubled  with  any  otlier  fort  of  damps.  I 
never  heard  that  it  was  mortal ;  the  fcent,  perhaps, 
freeing  them  from  the  danger  of  a  furprife  :  but  by 
reaf(m  of  it  many  good  grooves  lie  idle  at  the  bell  and 
mod  profitable  time  of  the  year,  when  the  fubterrane- 
ous  waters  are  the  lowefl.  They  fiincy  it  proceeds  from 
the  multitude  of  red-trefoil  flowers,  by  them  called  ho- 
neyfvckles,  with  which  the  linieflone  meadows  in  the 
Peake  do  much  abound.  The  third  is  the  ftrangefl  and 
mofl  peililential  of  any;  if  all  be  true  which  is  faid  con- 
cerning it.  Thofe  who  pretend  to  have  feen  it  (for  it 
is  vifible)  defcribe  it  thus  :  In  the  higheft  part  of  the 
roof  of  thofe  paffages  which  branch  out  from  the  main 
groove,  they  often  fee  a  round  thing  hanging,  about 
the  bignefs  of  a  foot-ball,  covered  with  a  ikin  of  the 
thicknefs  and  colour  of  a  cob-web.  This,  they  fay,  if  itj 
is  broke  by  any  accident,  as  the  fplinter  of  a  ftone,  or 
the  like,  difperfeth  itfclf  immediately,  and  fufFocates- 
all  the  company.  Therefore,  to  prevent  cafualties  as,, 
foon  as  they  have  efpied  it,  they  have  a  way,  by  the 
help  of  a  flick  and  long  rope,  of  breaking  it  at  a  di- 
Hance  ;  which  done,  they  purify  the  place  well  with, 
fire,  before  they  dare  enter  it  again.  L  dare  not  a*- 
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Damps,  vouch  the  truth  of  this  ftory  in  all  its  crrcutnftances, 
V"  -"  becaufe  the  proof  of  it  feems  impoffible,  fince  they  fay- 
it  kills  all  that  are  likely  to  bear  witnefs  to  the  parti- 
culars :  neither  dare  I  deny  but  fuch  a  thing  may 
have  been  feen  hanging  on  the  roof,  fince  I  have  heard 
many  affirm  it." — Some  damps,  feemingly  of  the  fame 
nature  with  thofe  lafl:  mentioned,  are  noticed  by  the 
author  of  the  Chemical  Ditlionary,  under  the  word 
Damps.  "  Amongft  the  noxious  mineral  exhalations 
(fays  he),  we  may  place  thofe  which  are  found  in  the 
mines  of  Sal-gem  in  Poland-  Thefe  frequently  appear 
in  form  of  light  flocks,  threads,  and  fpiders  webs.  They 
are  remarkable  for  their  property  of  fuddenly  catching 
fire  at  the  lamps  of  the  miners  with  a  terrible  noife 
and  explofion.  They  inftantly  kill  thofe  whom  they 
touch.  Similar  vapours  are  found  in  fome  mines  of 
foffil  coal." 

With  regard  to  the  foi-mation  of  damps  we  have  as 
yet  no  certain  theory ;  nor,  though  the  experiments 
of  aerologifts  are  abundantly  able  to  ftiow  the  compo- 
iition  and  manner  of  forming  thefe  noxious  airs  arti- 
ficially, have  they  yet  thrown  much  hght  on  the  me- 
thod lay  which  nature  prepares  them  on  a  large  fcale. 
There  are  X^ko  general  ways  in  which  we  may  fuppofe 
this  to  be  done  ;  one  by  the  ftagnation  of  atmofpheri- 
cal  air  in  old  wafte  places  of  mines  and  coal-pits,  and 
its  converfion  into  thefe  mephitic  exhalations  ;  the 
other  by  their  original  formation  from  the  phlogiftic 
or  other  materials  found  in  the  earth,  without  any  in- 
terference of  the  atmofphere.  In  favour  of  the  for- 
mer opinion  it  may  be  urged,  that  old  waftes  are  ne- 
ver free  from  damps,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  kind  re- 
fembling  fixed  air';  nor  are  they  always  deficient  in 
the  inflammable  kind.  The  fame  is  alfo  true  of  old 
wells,  or  even  cellars,  and  in  fhort  in  every  place 
where  the  air  fl;^gnates  for  any  confiderable  time.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  many  infl;ances  of  fixed 
air  coming  out  of  the  earth,  and  that  in  vaft  quanti- 
ties, where  no  confiderable  fl;agnation  of  the  atmo- 
fphere could  be  fufpefted  ;  as  for  infl;ance,  in  the  grot- 
to del  Cani  in  Italy,  where  a  continual  ftream  of  it  has 
iflued  from  time  immemorial.  The  fame  feems  to  be 
the  cafe  with  the  tops  of  fome  high  mountains,  parti- 
cularly Mont  Blanc,  the  higheft  in  Europe  ;  on  the 
top  of  which  M.  Sauflure  found  the  atmofphere  fo 
much  impregnated  with  fixed  air,  that  lime-water  ex- 
pofed  to  it  very  quickly  gathered  a  cruft  on  its  furface 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  accoujit  of  the  eruptions 
of  Vefuvius,  informs  us,  that  the  inhabitants  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  mountain  are  infelted  with  a 
kind  of  pefliilential  vapours  named  by  them  mofetesy 
which  iflue  from  the  old  lavas  thrown  out  by  the  vol- 
cano. Thefe  are  of  the  nature  of  the  damps  in  our 
mines  or  coal-pits,  and  iflue  forth  in  fuch  quantity  as 
either  to  infeft:  the  atmofphere  for  a  very  confiderable 
vray  round,  or  to  do  mifchief  by  being  carried  from 
place  to  place  by  the  atmofpherical  currents,  which 
are  not  ftrong  enough  to  diflipate  them  for  fome  time. 
From  fome  late  accounts,  the  famlel  (or  fcorching 
winds,  as  they  have  been  reprefented)  in  the  eaflern 
countries,  feem  to  be  no  other  than  fl:reams  of  fixed 
air  of  confiderable  extent,  which  exeit  tlieir  ufual  and 
•fatal  eff'edls  ®n  thofe  who  breathe  them.  A  ftrong  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  this  opinion  is,  that  thde  winds 


cannot  crofs  a  river,  it  being  the  nature  of  water  to  Dampt. 
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Hence  it  is  rendered  probable  that  thefe  mephitic 
vapours  are  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  open  atmo- 
fphere, and  confequently  cannot  always  be  the  effed 
of  ftagnation  ;  nor  indeed  does  it  at  all  appear  that 
mere  ftagnation  can  affe£t  the  quality  of  the  atmo- 
fphere either  one  way  or  other.    This  fluid  cannot 
have  its  properties  altered  but  by  fomething  immcrfed 
in  it  upon  which  it  can  adt,  and  by  means  of  which 
aftion  its  component  parts  may  be  changed  or  fepa- 
rated.    While  this  procefs  is  going  on,  there  is  gene- 
rally, if  not  always,  an  ahforption  of  a'lr,  accompanied 
indeed  frequently  with  an  emiflion  of  fome  aerial  fluid 
equal  in  quantity  to  that  which  is  abforbed.  Mr 
Scheele,  in  his  Eflay  on  Fire,  has  ftiown  by  a  number 
of  experiments  the  effeft  of  expofing  certain  fubftan- 
ces  to  the  aiStion  of  air,  both  on  the  fubftances  them- 
felves  and  on  the  aerial  fluid.    The  refult  of  all  thefe 
is  no  other  than  what  we  might  expeft  from  a  very  flow 
combuftion,  and  which  perhaps  may  on  inquiry  be 
found  to  be  the  only  way  by  which  air  can  be  decom- 
pofed.    If  the  fubftance  expofed  to  the  air  was  capa- 
ble of  abforbing  that  part  of  the  fluid  which  had  un- 
dergone a  change,  there  was  always  an  evident  dimi- 
nution, but  not  otherwife.    Thus,  on  inclofing  fome 
cauftic  fixed  alkali  in  a  phial  of  atmofpheric  air,  a  con- 
fiderable diminution  took  place  ;  and  the  alkali,  by  bc- 
coneing  faturated  with  fixed  air,  fliowed  that  a  decora- 
pofition  had  taken  place,  and  that  the  dephlogifticated 
part  of  the  air  had  feparated  from  the  other,  attached 
itfelf  to  the  fixed  alkali,  and  become  fixed  air  by  uni- 
ting with  a  certain  proportion  of  phlogiftic  matter. 
Hence  we  may  conceive,  that  in  any  place  where  the 
air  was  confined  over  a  vaft  quantity  of  cauftic  alkaline 
fait,  it  would  foon  become  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of 
animal  life,  and  we  might  fay  that  r  damp  would  be 
formed.    But  this  would  be  a  damp  of  a  very  differ- 
ent kind  from  that  ufually  met  with  in  mines  ;  for 
here  the  dephlogifticated  part  of  the  atmofphere  be- 
ing converted  into  fixed  air,  and  abforbed  by  the  fait, 
only  the  poifonous  mephitic,  or  as  it  is  commonly 
called  phlogifticaied,  air  would  remain,  fo  that  no  fixed 
air  could  ever  be  feparated  from  it. 
,  Let  us  now  fuppofe,  that  inftead  of  the  alkaline 
fall  a  quantity  of  burning  charcoal  is  confined  in  a 
place  where  there  is  not  a  proper  circulation  of  air, 
and  we  will  foon  fee  that  a  damp  of  the  very  fame 
kind   with   that    called  by  miners   the  choke-damp 
will  be  formed.    But  this,  according  to  the  late  dif- 
coveries,  takes  place  by  reafon  of  the  diflipation  of 
the  charcoal  by  heat,  and  its  union  with  the  dephlo- 
gifticated part  of  the  atmofphere,  which  always  con- 
ftitutes  fixed  air  *.  .  In  thjs  cafe,  however,  the  damp  .  ggg  ^f^,. 
muft  be  but  of  fliort  continuance,  and  will  foon  be  logy  and 
diflipated  after  the  charcoal  is  extinguiflied  ;  but  if,  in-  P'^^^^  ^'i^' 
ftcad  of  the  charcoal,  we  fubftitute  a  large  quantity 
of  fermenting  liquor,  from  whence  the  fixed  air  is  na- 
turally emitted,  a  damp  will  be  formed  mych  more 
difficult  to  be  diflTipated  than  the  former,  becaufe  it 
renews  itfelf  in  a  very  ftiort  time  ;  and,  unlefs  there 
is  a  very  cohjftant  circulation  of  air,  it  will  be  danger- 
ous to  enter  the  place  where  X  is. 

From  the  laft  example  wc  may  form  an  idea  of  the 
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manner  in  which  thefe  dan>f>8,  confifting  chiefly  of 
fixed  air,  are  formed.  We  know  not  indeed  thorough- 
ly the  nature  of  fermentation  ;  but  we  are  affured, 
that  it  is  always  accompanied  by  an  internal  heat ; 
which,  in  fomc  cafes,  is  raifed  to  the  utmoft  height, 
iftfomuch  that  large  quantities  of  moill  vegetable  fub- 
ftances,  packed  together,  will  fometimes  burll  out  into 
flame.  It  is  not,  however,  at  all  times  neceffary  for 
the  extrication  of  fixed  air,  that  the  heat  fhould  come 
to  this  extremity.  The  example  of  fermenting  hquors 
fliows,  that  in  fome  cafes  a  very  moderate  heat  is  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  purpofe.  Now,  though  the  compari- 
fon  may  feem  fomewhat  inadequate  between  the  folid 
fubftance  of  the  earth  and  a  fermenting  liquid,  yet 
we  know  that  a  gentle  heat  conftantly  takes  place  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and  that  almoft  all  terreftrial 
fubftances  will  emit  fixed  air  on  being  expofed  to 
heat.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  therefore,  that,  on 
the  large  fcale  of  nature,  the  quantity  of  materials  may 
compenfate  for  the  weaknefs  of  the  heat,  and  thus  oc- 
cafion  a  conftant  emiifion  of  fixed  air  ;  which,  though 
flow  in  comparifon  of  what  is  effected  in  our  experi- 
ments by  a  violent  artificial  heat,  may  yet  accumu- 
late in  the  narrow  fpaces  of  mines  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  be  very  troublefome.  In  volcanic  countries, 
where  the  heat  of  the  earth  is  muck  greater,  the  emif- 
fion  of  fixed  air  is  in  proportion  ;  and  thus  we  may 
eccount  for  that  continual  ftream  of  it,  which  ifTues 
from  the  grotto  del  Cani,  and  perhaps  other  places. 
The  mofetes,  which  are  laid  to  proceed  from  old  lavas, 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  fuppofing  the  heat, 
which  originally  took  place  in  them,  to  be  in  fome 
meafure  renewed  ;  or  that  they  have  been  again,  by 
fom.e  means  or  other,  difpofed  to  take  fire  as  formerly: 
but  this  we  offer  merely  as  a  conjecture  ;  there  not 
being  as  yet  fufficient  data  to  determine  any  thing  po- 
fitivc'ly  upon  the  fubje£l. 

It  may  be  objefted  to  the  hypothefis  juft  now  laid 
down,  that,  if  there  is  a  continual  difpofitlon  in  the 
earth  to  produce  fixed  air,  the  whole  furface  of  it  mull 
pour  out  fuch  a  quantity  as  would  defiroy  every  living 
creature  upon  it  This  indeed  might  be  granted, 
were  the  furface  of  the  earth  quite  bare,  and  deftitute 
of  vegetation  :  but  we  know  that  fixed  air  i«  compofed 
of  the  dephlogifticated  kind  and  phlogifton  ;  and  that 
ihefe  two  ingredients,  after  being  once  joined,  may 
be  feparated  from  ^each  other,  and  reaffume  their  pro- 
per charafters.  There  is  no  abfurdity,  therefore,  in 
fuppofing  that  the  fixed  air  may  be  continually  de- 
compofed  by  the  vegetables  which  grow  all  over  the 
furface  of  the  eaith;  and  the  atmofphere  not  only 
thus  preferved  from  any  taint  from  it,  but  fupplled 
v'ith  a  quantity  of  pure  dephlogiilicated  air,  which 
it  is  certain  that  vegetables  do  emit.  It  is  alfo  cer- 
tain, that  wherever  the  atmofphere  is  fuffered  to  be 
fn  contadl  with  the  bare  furface  of  the  ground  for 
fome  time,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fixed  air  will 
be  produced,  unlefs  there  is  a  conftant  circijation 
of  atmofpherical  air  to  carry  ofi^  the  former  before  it 
has  time  to  produce  any  fenfible  effcffc.  Hence  we 
may  account  for  die  damps  in  wells,  cellars,  and  even 
in  the  confined  places  of  old  caftles  and  ruinous  build- 
ings, where  the  air  is  not  in  contail  with  the  furface  of 
the  ground  itfelf,  but  with  mere  heaps  ©f  rubbilh  and  old 
\valls. 
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With  regard  to  what  is  called  the  fre  damp,  tlie 
cafe  feems  to  be  more  plain.  In  the  Phil.  Tranf. 
n'^  136,  we  have  the  following  account  of  one  of 
this  kind  which  feemed  evidently  to  iffue  from  the 
earth.  This  work  is  upon  a  coal  of  five  yards  ia 
thicknefs,  and  hath  been  beguti  upon  about  fix  of 
eight  and  thirty  years  ago.  When  it  was  firft  found, 
it  was  extremely  full  of  water,  fo  that  it  could  not  be 
wrought  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  coal ;  but  a  luitchet^ 
or  cave,  was  driven  out  of  the  middle  of  it,  upon  a  le- 
vel, for  gaining  room  to  work,  and  drawing  down  the 
fpring  of  water  that  hes  in  the  coal  to  the  eye  of  the 
pit.  In  driving  of  which  witchet,  after  they  had  gone 
a  confiderable  way  under  ground,  and  were  fcanted  of 
wind,  the  fire-damps  did  begin  by  little  and  little  to 
breed,  and  to  appear  in  crevices  and  flits  of  the  coal, 
where  water  had  lain  before  the  opening  of  the  coal, 
with  a  fmall  bluifh  flame,  working  and  moving  conti- 
nually ;  but  not  out  of  its  firft  feat,  unlefs  the  work- 
men held  their  candles  to  it ;  and  then  being  weak, 
the  blar.e  of  the  candle  would  drive  it  with  a  fuddeft 
fizz  away  to  another  crevice,  where  it  would  foon  af- 
ter appear  blazing  and  moving  as  formerly.  This  waj^ 
the  firft  knowledge  of  it  in  this  work,  which  the  work- 
men made  but  a  fport  of ;  and  fo  partly  negledled,  till 
it  had  gotten  fome  ftrength  ;  and  then  upon  a  morning, 
the  firft  collier  that  went  down,  going  forwards  in  the 
witchet  with  his  candle  in  his  hand,  the  damp  pre- 
fently  darted  out  fo  violently  at  his  candle,  that  it  ftruck 
the  man  clear  down,  fingtd  all  his  hair  and  clothes,  and 
difabled  him  from  working  for  a  while  after.  Sontt 
other  fmall  warnings  it  gave  them,  infomuch  that  they 
refolved  to  employ  a  man  on  pUrpofe  that  was  more  rc- 
folute  than  the  reil,  to  go  down  a  while  before  them 
every  morning,  to  chafe  it  from  place  to  place,  and  f^j 
to  weaken  it.  His  ufual  manner  was  to  put  on  the 
woi  ft  rags  he  had,  tnd  to  wet  them  all  in  water,  and 
when  he  came  within  the  danger  of  it,  then  he  fell 
down  groveling  upon  his  belly,  and  fo  went  forward, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  long  wand  or  pole,  at  the  head 
whereof  he  tied  candles  burning,  and  reached  them  b^ 
degrees  towards  it ;  then  the  damp  would  fly  at  them, 
and  if  it  miffed  of  putting  them  out,  would  quench  it- 
felf with  a  blaft,  and  leave  an  ill-fcented  fmokeljehind. 
Thus  they  dealt  with  it  till  they  had  wrought  the  coal 
down  to  the  bottom,  and  the  water  following,  and  not 
remaining  as  before  in  the  body  of  it,  among  fulpha- 
reous  and  brafly  metal  that  is  in  fome  veins  of  the 
coal,  the  fire-damp  was  not  feen  nor  heard'of  till  th^ 
latter  end  of  the  year  1675,  which  happened  as  foU 
loweth. 

«  After  long  working  of  thia  coal,  it  was  found  up- 
on the  rifing  grounds  that  there  lay  another  roach  of 
coal  at  the  depth  of  14  yards  under  it,  which  proved 
to  be  34yards  thick,  and  fomething  more  fulphureous. 
This  encouraged  us  to  fink  in  one  of  the  pits  we  had 
formerly  ufed  on  the  five -yards  c;  al. — As  we  f^mk  the 
lower  part  of  it,  we  had  ma^ny  appearances  of  the  fire>. 
damp  in  the  watery  crevicts  of  tlie  rocks  we  funk 
through,  flashing  and  darting  from  fide  to  fide  of  the 
pit,  and  fiiowing  raitibow-like  colours  upon  the  fuiface 
of  the  water  in  the  bottom ;  but  upon  drawing  up  of 
the  water  with  buckets,  which  ftirred  the  air  in  the  pit, 
it  w^ould  leave  burning,  till  the  colliers  at  work,  witk 
feheii-  breath  and  fweat,  and  the  fmoke  of  their  candlea, 
4  ^  thickeawl 
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Bamps.  thickened  the  air  in  the  pit,  and  then  It  would  appear 
""'"'V*^  again  ;  they  lighted  their  candles  at  it  fometimes  when 

they  went  out ;  and  fo  in  this  pit  it  did  no  further 

harm." 

In  another  pit,  however,  it  foon  appeared,  and  at  lall 
produced  a  moft  terrible  -explofion.  This  was  occa- 
lioned  by  one  of  the  workmen  going  imprudently  down 
with  a  Hghted  candle,  after  a  celTation  of  work  for  feme 
days,  and  the  force  exerted  by  it  feemed  equal  to  that 
of  gun -powder. 

The  formation  of  inflammable  air  in  mines  cannot 
be  attributed  to  any  vitiation  of  the  atmofphere  ;  for 
there  is  no  natural  procefs  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, by  which  fuch  a  change  could  be  accom- 
plifaed.  In  one  inftance,  hdwever,  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  a  fire-damp  being  produced,  not  only  with- 
out any  confiderahle  ftagnation  of  atmofpherical  air,' 
but  where  there  is  the  beft  circulation  imaginable. 
This  is  in  large  bellows  ufed  in  metallurgic  works, 
which  are  fometimes  buril  by  an  explofion  of  inflam- 
mable matter  proceeding  from  the  rancid  matters 
with  which  the  leather  is  greafed.  Dr  Priefl:ley  has 
fhown,  that  inflammable  air  is  compofed  of  pure  ele- 
mentary fire,  charcoal  or  phloglfton,  and  a  little  wa- 
ter ;  and  that  this  compofition  may  take  place  even 
in  vacuo.  All  thefe  materials  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Coal,  a  bituminous  fubftance, 
is  abundantly  able  to  fupply  the  phloglfton  ;  the  na- 
tural moifture  of  the  earth  affords  water,  and  the 
heat,  however  gentle,  which  conftantly  exifts  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  may  be  fufficient  to  produce  a 
quantity  of  inflammable  air,  which  gradually  accumu- 
lating in  thofe  places  where  there  is  not  a  conftant 
ftream  of  atmofpherical  air  to  carry  it  oS,  will  foon 
produce  the  dreadful  efFefts  already  mentioned. 

A  much  more  important  confideration  than  the 
formation  of  damps,  however,  is  the  proper  method  of 
avoiding  their  pernicious  eff"efts.  The  inflammabi- 
lity of  one  kind  afFord^an  eafy  method  of  preventing 
it  from  accumulating,  viz.  by  fetting  fire  to  it.  This 
may  be  done  with  fafety,  unlefs  it  has  been  fuffered  to 
go  too  far  before  the  experiment  is  made  :  for  the  in- 
flammable air,  being  much  lighter  than  any  other 
kind,  will  naturally  rife  to  the  top  ;  fo  that  a  man,  ly- 
ing fiat  on  the  ground  to  avoid  the  force  of  the  ex- 
plofion, and  holding  up  a  lighted  candle  fixed  upon  a 
pole,  may  at  once  free  the  mine  from  fuch  a  trouble- 
fome  gueft.  But  where  it  has  been  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate in  too  great  quantity,  fo  that  this  method 
cannot  be  ufed,  or  in  the  other  kind,  which  is  not  in- 
flammable, the  method  commonly  praitifed  is  to  pro- 
duce a  conftant  circulation  of  air  as  much  as  poffible 
through  all  parts  of  the  mine.  To  procure  this,  they 
Hiake  a  perpendicular  opening,  which  they  call  ^.fianh 
or  Jhaft,  fo  that  the  mine  may  have  two  or  more 
openings;  and  thus  by  reafon  of  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature between  the  open  atmofphere  and  that  in  the 
mine,  there  is  a  continual  draught  of  air  through 
them  both.  This  current  will  always  be  ftronger  in 
proportion  to  the  difference  between  the  external  at- 
Miofphere  and  that  of  the  mine  ;  and  hkewlfe  in  pro- 
portion to  the  difference  between  the  depth  of  the  two 
Shafts.  But  as  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  is 
variable,  It  happens,  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year, 
^at  there  is  not  a,  fufficient  difference  between  that 
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of  the  atmofphere  and  in  the  mine  to  produce  the  ne- 
ccffary  circulation.  This  happens  principally  in  the 
fpring  and  autumn  ;  at  which  feafons  it  Is  neceffary  to 
light  fires  in  the  ftiafts,  which  are  always  efficacious  f®r 
the  purpofe  defired. 

Among  the  other  ufes  to  which  dephlogiftlcated  air 
might  be  applied,  Mr  Cavallo  reckons  that  of  fecuring 
people  from  the  dangerous  effects  of  damps  in  mines, 
and  other  fubterraneous  places.  "  If  a  large  blad- 
der," fays  he,  *'  into  which  a  folution  of  lime  in  wa- 
ter is  introduced,  be  filled  with  dephlogiftlcated  air, 
and  a  fmall  wooden  or  glafs  pipe  be  adapted  to  its 
neck,  a  man  may  hold  that  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and 
may  breathe  the  dephlogiftlcated  air  ;  and  thus  equip- 
ped he  may  enter  into  thefe  fubterranean  places, 
amidft  the  various  elaftic  fluids  contained  in  them. 
A  large  bladder  of  dephlogiftlcated  air  will  ferve 
for  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  Is  a  length  of 
time  fufiiclent  for  various  purpofes  ;  befides,  if  longer 
time  is  required  to  be  fpent  in  thefe  places,  a  per- 
fon  may  have  two  or  more  bladders  of  dephlogiftlcated 
air  along  with  him,  and  may  flilft  as  foon  as  the  air  of 
one  is  contaminated.  Without  the  neccffity  of  any 
more  complicated  apparatus,  the  bladders  full  of  de- 
phlogiftlcated air  may  be  kept  ftopped  by  putting  corks 
into  the  glafs  or  wooden  pipes  that  are  tied  to  their 
necks.  This  air  might  alfo  be  ufed  for  diving-bells."  i 

DAMSEI^,  from  the  French  damo'ifel  or  damo'ifeauy 
an  appellation  anciently  given  to  all  young  people  of 
either  fex,  that  were  of  noble  or  genteel  extraftion,  as 
the  fons  and  daughters  of  princes,  knights,  and  barons : 
thus  we  read  of  Damfel  Pepin,  Damfel  Louis  le  Gros, 
Damfel  Richard  prince  of  Wales. 

From  the  fons  of  kings  this  appellation  firft  paffed 
to  thofe  of  great  lords  and  barons,  and  at  length  to 
thofe  of  gentlemen  who  were  not  yet  knights. 

Atprefent  damfel  is  applied  to  all  maids  or  girls  not 
yet  married,  provided  they  be  not  of  the  vulgar. 

DAN,  or  JoR-DAN,  which  laft  literally  denotes  "  the 
river  Dan;"  fo  named  from  the  people  where  It  has 
its  fource,  which  is  a  lake  called  Phlala,  from  its  round 
figure,  to  the  north  of  its  apparent  rifing  from  the 
mountain  Panium  or  Paneum,  as  was  difcovered  by 
PhlHp,  Tetrarch  of  Trachonites  ;  for  on  throwing  light 
bodies  into  the  Phlala,  he  found  them  to  emerge  again 
at  Paneum  (Jofephus).  From  Paneum  It  runs  in  a 
dire(ft  coiarfe  to  a  lake  called  Samachonltes  ;  as  far  as 
which  it  is  called  Jordan  the  Lefs  ;  and  thence  to  the 
lake  Genefareth,  or  of  Tiberias,  where  It  comes  iu- 
creafed  by  the  lake  Samachonltis  and  its  fprings,  and 
is  called  the  Greater  Jordan;  continuing  Its  direft 
courfe  fouthwards,  till  it  falls  into  the  Afphaltltes. 

Dan  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  to  the  wefl  of  the  fource 
of  the  Jordan  ;  formerly  called  Lais  (Jofliua,  Judges, 
Jofephus).  This  was  the  north,  as  Beerflieba  was  the 
fouth,  boundary  of  the  Ifraelites;  as  appears  from  the 
common  expreffion  in  Scripture,  from  Dan  to  Beerjlje- 
ba.  ^t  Dan  Jeroboam  erefted  one  of  the  golden 
calves  (1  Kings  xii.). 

Dan,  the  tribe,  extended  Itfelf  weftward  of  Judah, , 
and  was  terminated  by  Azotus  and  Dora  on  the  Medi- 
terranean (Jofephus). 

DANAE,  in  antiquity,  a  coin  fomewhat  more  than . 
an  ©bolus,  ufed  to  be  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  dead, 
to  pay  their  paffage  over  the  river  Acheron. 
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Dasae,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  was  the  daughter  of  A-  nor  king  of  Argos. 
crifius  king  of  Argos,  by  Eurydice.  She  was  confined 
in  a  brazen  tower  by  her  father,  who  had  been  told  by 
an  oracle  that  his  daughter's  fon  would  put  him  to  death. 
His  endeavours  to  prevent  Danae  from  becoming  a  mo- 
ther proved  fruitlefs  ;  and  Jupiter,  who  was  enamoured 
of  her,  introduced  himfelf  to  her  bed  by  changing  him- 
felf  into  a  golden  fliower.  From  his  embraces  Danac 
had  a  fon,  with  whom  fhe  was  expofed  on  the  fea  by 
her  father.  The  wind  drove  the  bark  which  carried  her 
to  the  coafts  of  the  ifland  of  Seriphus  ;  where  flie  was 
faved  by  fome  iifhermen,  and  carried  to  Polydeftes 
king  of  the  place,  whofe  brother,  called  DiSys,  edu- 
cated the  child  called  Per/ens,  and  tenderly  treated  the 
mother.  PolydedSs  fell  in  love  with  her  ;  but  as  he 
was  afraid  of  her  fon,  he  fent  him  to  conquer  the 
Gorgons,  pretending  that  he  wiflied  Medufa's  head  to 
adorn  the  nuptials  which  he  was  going  to  celebrate 
with  Hippodamia  the  daughter  of  CEnomaus.  When 
Perfeus  had  viftorioufly  finifhed  his  expedition,  he  re- 
tired to  Argos  with  Danae  to  the  houfe  of  Acrifius, 
whom  he  inadvertently  killed.  Some  fuppofe  that  it 
was  Prcetus  the  brother  of  Acrifius  who  introduced 
himfelf  to  Danae  in  the  brazen  tower ;  and  inftead  of 
a  golden  fliower,  it  was  maintained  that  the  keepers 
of  Danae  W(^re  bribed  by  the  gold  of  her  feducer. 
Virgil  mentions  that  Danae  came  to  Italy  with  fome 
fugitives  of  Argos,  and  that  (he  founded  a  city  called 
Ardea. 

DANAIDES  (fab.  hift. ),  the  fifty  daughters  of  Da- 
riaus  king  of  Argos.  When  their  uncle  iEgyptus  came 
from  Egypt  with  his  fifty  fons,  they  were  promifed  in 
marriage  to  their  coufins;  and  before  the  celebration  of 
their  nuptials,  Danaus,  who  had  been  informed  by  an 
oracle  that  he  was  to  be  killed  by  the  hands  of  one  of 
his  fons-in-law,  made  his  daughters  folemnly  promife 
that  they  would  deftroy  their  hufbands.  They  were 
provided  with  daggers  by  their  father;  and  all  except 
Hypermneftra  llained  their  hands  with  the  blood  of 
their  coufins  the  firft  night  of  their  nuptials  ;  and  as 
a  pledge  of  their  obedience  to  their  father^e  injunc- 
tions, they  prefented  him  each  with  the  head  of  the 
murdered  fons  of  iEgyptus.  Hypermneftra  was  fum- 
moned  to  appear  before  her  father,  and  anfwer  for  her 
difobedience  in  fuffering  her  hufbandLynceus  to  efcape ; 
but  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  declared  her 
innocent,  and  fhe  dedicated  a  temple  to  the  gaddefs  of 
Perfuafion.  The  fitters  were  purified  of  this  murder 
by  Mercuiy  and  Minerva  by  order  of  Jupiter  ;  but 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion,  they  were 
condemned  to  fevere  punifhment  in  hell,  and  were 
compelled  to  fill  with  water  a  veffel  full  of  holes,  fo  that 
the  water  ran  out  as  foon  as  poured  into  it ;  and 
therefore  their  labour  was  infinite,  and  their  punifhment 
eternal.  The  heads  of  the  fons  of  Jigyptus  were  bu- 
ried at  Argos ;  but  their  bodies  were  left  at  Lerna, 
where  the  murder  had  been  committed. 

DANAUS  (fab.hift.),afon  of  Belusand  Anchinoe, 
who  after  his  father  death  reigned  conjointly  with  his 
brother  ^gyptus  on  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Some  time 
after,  a  difference  arofe  between  the  brothers,  and  Da- 
naus fet  fail  with  his  fifty  daughters  in  quell  of  a  fet- 
tlement.  He  vifited  Rhodes,  where  he  confecrated  a 
ftatue  to  Minerva,  and  arrived  fafe  ©n  the  coafl  of  Pe- 
loponnefus,  where  he  was  hofpitably  received-by  Gela- 
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G  elan  or  had  lately  afcendcd  the 
throne,  and  the  firll  years  of  his  reign  were  marked  " 
with  diffenfions  with  his  fubje£ls.  Danaus  took  ad- 
vantage of  Gelanor's  unpopularity,  and  obliged  him  td 
leave  the  crown.  In  Gelanor,  the  race  of  the  Inachida: 
was  extinguiflied,  and  the  Belides  began  to  reign  at 
Argos  in  Danaus.  Some  authors  fay,  that  Gelanor 
voluntarily  refigned  the  crown  to  Danaus,  on  account 
of  the  wrath  of  Neptune,  who  had  dried  up  all  the 
waters  of  Argolus,  to  punifh  the  impiety  of  Inachus. 
The  fuccefs  of  Danaus  invited  the  fifty  fons  of  ^gyp- 
tus  to  embark  for  Greece.  They  were  kindly  re- 
ceived by  their  uncle;  who,  either  apprehenfive  of  their 
number,'  or  terrified  by  an  oracle  which  threatened  his 
ruin  by  one  of  his  fons-in-law,  caufed  his  daughters,  to 
whom  they  were  promifed  in  marriage,  to  murder  them 
the  firfl  night  of  their  nuptials.  Hisorders  were  executed. 
Hypermneftra  alone  fpared  the  life  of  Lynceus  :  (See 
Danaides).  Danaus  at  firft  perfecuted  Lynceus  with 
unremitted  fury  ;  but  he  was  afterwards  reconciled  to 
him,  and  he  acknowledged  him  for  his  fon-in-law  and 
fucceffor  after  a  reign  of  50  years.  He  began  his  reign 
about  1586  years  before  the  Chriftian  era;  and  after 
death  he  was  honoured  with  a  fplendid  monument  in 
the  town  of  Argos,  which  ftill  exifted  in  the  age  of 
Paufanias.  According  to  jEfchylus,  Danaus  left  E- 
gypt,  not  to  be  prefent  at  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ters with  the  fons  of  his  brother,  a  connexion  which 
he  deemed  unlawful  and  impious. 

DANCE,  or  Dancing,  as  at  prefent  praftlfed,  may 
be  defined,  "  an  agreeable  motion  of  the  body,  ad* 
jufted  by  art  to  the  meafures  or  tune  of  inftruments, 
or  of  the  voice." — But,  according  to  what  fome 
reckon  more  agreeable  to  the  true  genius  of  the 
art,  dancing  is  "  the  art  of  exprelling  the  fentiments 
of  the  mind,  or  the  paifions,  by  meafured  fteps  or 
bounds  that  are  made  in  cadence  by  regulated  motions 
of  the  body,  and  by  graceful  geftures  ;  all  performed 
te  the  found  of  mufical  inftruments  or  of  the  voice." 

There  is  no  account  of  the  origin  of  the  pradlice 
of  dancing  among  mankind.  It  is  found  to  exill 
among  all  nations  whatever,  even  the  moft  rude  and 
barbarous  ;  and,  indeed,  however  .much  the  afliftance 
of  art  may  be  neceffary  to  make  any  one  perfeft  in  th« 
praftice,  the  foundation  muft  certainly  lie  in  the  mc- 
chaiiifm  of  the  human  body  itfelf. 

The  connexion  that  there  is  between  certain  founds 
and  thofe  motions  of  the  human  body  called  danc'mgy 
hath  feldom  or  never  been  inquired  into  by  pkilofo* 
phers,  though  it  is  certainly  a  very  curious  fpeculation. 
The  power  of  certain  founds  not  only  over  the  human 
fpecits,  but  even  over  the  inanimate  creation,  is  indeed 
very  furprifing.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  moft  folid 
walls,  nay  the  ground  itfelf,  will  be  found  to  fhake  at 
fome  particular  notes  in  mufic.  This  ftrongly  indi- 
cates the  prefence  of  fome  univerfally  diffufed  arid  ex- 
ceedingly elaftic  fluid,  which  is  thrown  into  vibrations 
by  the  concuffions  of  the  atmofphere  upon  it,  produced 
by  the  motion  of  the  founding  body. — If  thefe- con- 
cuffions are  fo  ftrong  as  to  make  the  large  quantity  of 
elaftic  fluid  vibrate  that  is  difperfed  through  a  ftone 
wall  or  a  confiderable  portion  of  earth,  it  is  no  won- 
der they  fhould  have  the  fame  effedi  upon  that  invifible 
and  exceedingly  fubtile  matter  that  pervades  and  feems 
to  refide  in  our  nerves. 

4  O  2  Some 
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jftanc«.  ^  Some  ihtre  are  that  have  their  nerves  conftrucfted 
'"'"V"'^  m  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  cannot  be  affefted  by  the 
founds  which  afFeft  others,  and  feme  fcarce  with  any, 
while  others  have  fuch  an  irritability  of  the  nerves  In 
this  cafe,  that  they  cannot,  without  the  greateft  diffi. 
culty,  fit  or  ftatid  lUUwhen  they  hear  a  favourite  piece 
of  mufic  played. 

It  is  conjediired  by  very  eminent  phllofophers,  that 
all  the  ftnfatlons  and  palTions  to  which  we  are  fubjeft 
do  immediately  depend  upon  the  vibrations  excited  in 
the  nervous  fluid  above  mentioned.  Hence,  mulical 
founds  have  the  greateft  power  over  thofe  people  who  are 
of  a  delicate  fcnfible  frame,  and  who  have  flrong  paffions. 
Jf  it  ht  true,  therefore,  that  every  paffion  in  the  hu- 
man  nature  immediately  depends  upon  a  certain  affec- 
tion of  the  nervous  fyftem,  or  a  certain  motion  or 
•vibration  in  the  nervous  fluid,  we  fliall  immediately  fee 
the  origin  of  the  different  dances  among  different  na- 
tions. One  kind  of  vibration,  for  inflance,  raifes  the 
paffions  of  anger,  pride,  &c.  which  are  indifpenfaWy 
necefTary  in  warlike  nations.  The  foimds,  for  fuch 
there  are,  capable  of  exciting  a  fimilar  vibration,  would 
aaturally  conflitute  the  martial  naufic  among  fuch  na- 
tions, and  dances  conformable  to  it  would  be  inftitu- 
ted.  This  appears  to  be  the  cafe  particularly  among 
Jjarbarous  nations,  as  we  fhall  prefently  have  occafion 
to  remark.  Other  vibrations  of  the  nervous  fluid 
produce  the  paffions  of  joy,  love,  &c.;  and  founds 
capable  of  exciting  thefe  particular  vibrations  will 
immediately  be  formed  into  mufic  for  dances  of  an- 
etfaer  kind. 

As  barbarous  people  are  obferved  to  have  the  ftrong- 
eft  paffions,  fo  they  arc  alfo  obferved  to  be  the  mofl 
eafdy  affeded  by  founds,  and  the  mofl  addidted  to  dan- 
ring.  Sounds  to  us  the  mofl  difagreeable,  the  drum- 
ming with  ftioks  upon  an  empty  cafk,  or  the  noife  made 
%y  blowing  into  reeds  iacapable  of  yielding  one  raufi- 
cal  note  tolerable  to  us,  is  agreeable  mufic  to  them. 
Much  more  are  they  a£fe£led  by  the  found  of  inftru- 
ments  which  have  any  thing  agreeable  in  them.  Mr 
Gallini  informs  U8»  that  "  The  fpirit  of  dancing  pre- 
vails alniofl  beyond  imagination  among  both  men  and 
women  in  moil  parts  of  Africa.  It  is  even  more  than 
inftinft,  it  is  a  rage,  in  fome  countries  of  that  part  of 
the  globe.  —Upon  the  gold  coaft  efpecially,  the  inha- 
bitants are  fo  paffionately  fond  of  it,  that  in  the  midfi 
ftf  their  hardeft  labour,  if  they  hear  a  perfon  fing,  or 
?iny  mufical  inflrumcnt  played,  they  cannot  refrain  from 
dancing.— There  are  even  well  atiefted  ftories  of  fome 
wegroes  flifij^Ing  themfelves  at  the  feet  of  an  European 
playing  on  a  fiddle,  intreating  him  to  deftft,  unlefs  he 
had  a  mind  to  tire  them  to  death;  it  being  impoffible 
for  them  to  ceafe  dancing  wliile  he  continued  playing." 
--The  fame  thing  is  found  to  take  place  is  America, 
though,  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  continent  are  found 
to  be  of  a  more  fierce  and  barbarous  nature  than  the 
Afiican  nations,  their  dances  are  ftill  more  uncouth 
»nd  barbarous  than  thofe  of  the  negroes.  "  In  Mexi- 
co, fays  GaUini,  they  have  alfo  their  dances  and  mu- 
^c,  but  in  the  moft  uncouth  and  barbarous  flyle.  For 
their  fymphony  they  have  wooden  drums,  fomething 
in  form  of  a  kettle-drum,  with  a  kind  of  pipe  or  fla- 
gellet,  made  of  a  hollow  cane  or  reed,  but  very  gra- 
ting to  an  European  ear.  It  is  obferved  they  love  every 
Ik'mg  that  makes  a  noife,  how  difagreeafele  foever- the 
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found  is.  They  will  alfo  hum  over  fomething  Tike  a  Dmet. 
tune  when  they  dance  30  or  40  in  a  circle,  ftrctching  — yr— ' 
out  their  hands,  and  laying  them  on  each  others  fhoul- 
ders.  They  llamp  and  jump,  and  ufe  the  moll  antic 
geftures  for  feveral  hours,  till  they  are  heartily  weary. 
And  one  or  two  of  the  company  fometimes  dep  out 
of  the  ring  to  make  fport  for  the  relt,  by  fhowing  feat* 
of  adtlvity,  throwing  their  lances  up  into  the  air, 
catching  them  again,  bending  backwards,  and  fpring.- 
ing  forwards  with  great  agility." 

The  origin  of  dancing  among  the  Greeks  was  jnoft 
certainly  the  fame  as  among  all  other  nations ;  but  as 
they  proceeded  a  certain  length  in  civilization,  their  ; 
dances  were  of  confequence  more  regular  and  agree- 
able than  thofe  of  the  more  barba.-ous  nations.  They 
reduced  dancing  into  a  kind  of  regular  fyllem;  and  had  j 
dances  proper  for  exciting,  by  means  of  the  fympathy  | 
above  mentioned,  any  paflloiv  whatever  in  the  minds  o£  ] 
the  beholders.    In  this  way  they  are  faid  to  have  pro-  \ 
ceeded  very  great  lengths,  to  us  ablblutely  incredible. 
At  Athens,  it  is  faid,  that  the  dance  of  the  Eume ai- 
des or  Furies  on  the  theatre  had  fo  exprefEve  a  cha- 
rafter  as  to  flrlke  the  fpedators  v/ith  irreliilible  terror; 
men  grown  old  in  the  profeffion  of  arms  trembled  ; 
the  multitude  ran  out  ;  women  with  child  mifcarried; 
people  imagined  they  favv  in.  earnell  thofe  terrible  del-  ! 
ties  commifTioned  with  the  vengeance  of  heaven  to  pur-  1 
fue  and  punifh  crimes  upoa  earth. 

The  Greeks  had  martial  dances,  which  they  reckoned 
to  be  very  ufeful  for  keeping  up  the  warlike  fpirit  of  { 
their  youth  ;  but  the  Romans,  though  equally  warlike  | 
with  the  Greeks,  never  had  any  thing  of  the  kind.—  \ 
This  probably  may  be  owing  to  the  want  of  that  roraan-  ! 
tic  turn  for  which  the  Greeks  were  fo  remarkable.  The 
Romans  had  no  heroes  among  them,  fuch  as  Hercul«j«, 
Achilles,  or  Ajax  ;  nor  does  the  whole  Roman  hiitorf  • 
furnlfh  an  example  of  a  general  that  made  war  after  tlie  | 
manner  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Though  their  foldler*  I 
were  as  valiant  as  ever  the  Greeks  could  pretend  to  be,  | 
the  objed  with  them  was  the  honour  of  tlxe  republic,  I 
and  not  their  own  perfonal  praife.    Hence  there  was  I 
lefs  fury,  and  much  more  cool  deliberate  valour,  excrcL-  | 
fed  by  the  Romans,  than  any  other  nation  whatever.  I 
The  paffions  of  pride,  refentment,  obftinacy,  &c.  were  | 
excited  in  them,  not  by  the  mechanical  means  of  mufic  -i 
and  dancing,  but  by  being  taught  that  it  was  their 
chief  honour  to  light  for  the  republic.-It  docs  not  how^- 
ever  appear,  that  the  Romans  were  at  all  lefs  capable 
of  being  aflfedled  in  this  mechanical  manner  than  the 
Greeks.    When  dancing  was  once  introduced,  it  had 
the  very  fame  effedls  at  Rome  as  at  Athena. 

Auvong  the  Jews,  dancing  feems  to  have  made  a 
part  of  the  religious  worflup  on  fome  occafions,  as  w*c 
learn  from  fome  paffages  in  the  Pfalms,  though  we  do 
not  find  either  that  or  finging  pofitively  enjoined  as  a. 
divine  precept. — In  the  Chriftian  churches  mentioned 
in  the  New  Teftament,  there  is  no  account  of  dancing 
being  introduced  as  an  &&.  of  worftiip,  though  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  was  ufed  as  fuch  in  after  ages.  Mr  Gal- 
lini tells  us,  that  "  at  Limoges,  not  long  ago,  the 
people  ufed  to  dance  the  round  in  the  choir  of  the 
church  which  is  under  the  invocation  of  their  patron, 
faint  ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  pfalm,  inltead  of  the 
Gloria  Patriy  they  fung  as  follows  :  St  Marcel,  pray 
far  us,  and       -wUl  daacg  in  honour  of  jroa."— Though 
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dancfeg 'would  now  be  looked  upon  as  tHe  highefl;  de* 
gree  of  profanation  in  a  religious  aflcmbly,  yet  it  is 
certain,  that  dancing,,  confidered  as  an  expreflion  of 
joy,  is  no  more  a  profanation  than  finging,  or  than 
limpk  fpeaking  ;  nor  can  it  be  thought  in  the  leaft 
more  abfurd,  that  a  Chriltian  fhould  danre  for  joy  that 
Jcfus  Chrift  is  rifen  from  the  dead,  than  that  Darid  dan- 
ced before  the  ark  when  it  was  returned  to  him  after  a 
long  abfence* 

Plato  reduces  the  dances  of  the  ancients  to  three 
elafles.  X.  The  military  dances,  which  tended  to  make 
the  body  robull,  aftive,  and  well-difpofed  for  all  the 
exercifes  of  war.  2.  The  domeilic  dances,  which  had 
for  their  objedl  an  agreeable  .and  innocent  relaxation 
and  amufement.  3.  The  mediatorial  dances,  which 
were  in  ufe  in  expiations  and  facrifices.  —Of  military 
dances  there  were  two  forts  :  the  gymvopedique  dance, 
©r  the  dance  of  children  ;  and  the  etiopllan,  or  armed 
dance.  The  Spartans  had  invented  the  firft  for  an 
early  excitation  of  the  courage  of  their  children,  and 
to  lead  them  on  infenfibly  to  the  exercife  of  the  armed 
dance.  This  childrens  dance  ufed  to  be  executed  in 
the  public  place.  It  was  compofed  of  two  choirs;  the 
one  of  grown  men,  the  other  of  children ;  whence,  be- 
ing chiefly  defigrted  for  the  latter,  it  took  its  name. 
They  were  both  of  them  in  a  ftate  of  nudity.  The 
choir  of  the  children  regulated  their  motions  by  thofe 
of  the  men,  and  all  danced  at  the  fame  time,  ilnging 
the  poems  of  Thales,  Alcman,  and  Dionyfodotus. 
The  tnoplian  or  pyrrhic  was  danced  by  young  men 
armed  cap-a-pee,  who  executed,  to  the  found  of  the 
flute,  all  the  proper  movements  either  for  attack  or 
for  defence.  It  was  compofed  of  four  parts. — The 
firft,  the podi/m  or  footing  ;  which  confifted  in  a  quick 
lifting  motion  of  the  feet,  fuch  as  was  necelTary  for 
overtaking  a  flying  enemy,  or  for  getting  away  from 
kim  when  an  overmatch. — The  fecond  part  was  the 
xiphlfm  ;  this  was  a  kind  of  mock-fight,  in  which  the 
dancers  imitated  all  the  motions  of  combatants  ;  aim- 
ing a  fl:roke,  darting  a  javelin,  or  dexteroufly  dodging, 
parrying,  or  avoiding  a  blow  or  thruft.  The  third 
part,  called  the  ictnos,  confifted  in  very  high  leaps  or 
TOultings,  which  the  dancers  frequently  repeated,  for 
the  better  ufing  themfelvcs  occalionally  to  leap  over  a 
ditch,  or  fpring  over  a  wall.  The  tetracomos  was  the 
fourth  and  latl  part  t  this»was  a  fquare  figure,  execu- 
ted by  flow  and  majeftic  movements ;  but  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  this  was  every  where  executed  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Of  all  the  Greeks,  the  Spartans  were  thofe  who  moft 
eultivated  the  Pyrrhic  dance.  Athenseus  relates,  that 
thej  had  a  law  by  wliich  they  were  obliged  to  exercife 
^eir  children  at  it  from  the  age  o£  five  years.  This 
warlike  people  conftantly  retained  the  cuftom  of  accom- 
panying their  danccS'  with  hymns  and  fongs.  The 
following  was  fung  for  the  dance  called  trichoria,  faid 
to  be  inftituted  by  Lycurgus,  and  which  had  its  name 
from  its  being  compoftd  of  three  choirs,  one  of 
children,  another  of  young  men,  and  the  third  of  old. 
The  old  men  opened  the  dance,  faying,  "  In  time  paft 
we  were  valiant."  The  young  men  anfwered,  "  We 
are  fo  at  prefcnt."  •*  We  fliall  be  ftill  more  fo  when 
,wr  time  comes,"  replied  the  chorus  of  children.  The 
Spartans  never  danced  but  with  real  arms.  In  procefs 
•f  time»  however,  ether  nations,  came  to  ufe  only  wea- 
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pons  of  woo4  on  fuch  occafions.  Nay,  it  was  only  fo 
late  as  the  days  of  Athenaeus,  who  lived  in  the  fecond 
century,  that  the.  dancers  of  the  Pyrrhic,  inftead  of 
arms,  carried  only  flafl<s,  ivy-bound  wands  (thyrfus) 
or  reeds.  But,  even  in  Ariftotle's  days,  they  had  be- 
gun toufig  thyrfufes  inftead  of  pikes,  and  lighted  torches- 
in  lieu  of  javelins  and  fvvords.  With  thefe  torches  they 
executed  a  dance  called  the  conjlagration  of  tlje  viorld. 

Of  the  dances  for  amufement  and  recreation,  fomc 
were  but  fimply  gambols,  or  fportive  exerc-ifes,  which; 
had  no  character  of  imitation,  and  of  which  the  greater 
part  exiil  to  this  day.  The  others  were  more  complex, 
more  agreeable,  figured,  and  were  always  accompanied 
with  finging.  Among  the  firft  or  Ample  ones  was  the 
ajcoliafmus ;  which  confifted  in  jumping,  with  one  foot 
only,  on  bladdei-s  filled  with  air  or  with,  wine,  and  rub- 
bed on  the  outfide  with  oil.  The  dypodium  was  jumped 
with  both  fet't  clofe.  The  hyhejiefis  was  what  is  called 
in  this  country  the  fomerfet.  —  Oi  the  fecond  kind  was- 
that  called  the  ivme-prcfs ,  of  which  there  is  a  defcription 
in  Longinus,  and  the  Ionian  dances:  thefe  laft,  in  the 
original  of  their  inftitution,  had  nothing  but  what 
was  decent  and  modeft;  but,  in  time,  their  movement» 
came  to  be  fo  depraved,  as  to  be  employed  in  expref- 
fing  jiothing  but  voluptuoufnefs,  and  even  the  grolTell 
oblcenity. 

Among  the  ancients  there  were  na  feftivals.  nor  reli- 
gious aflemblies  but  what  were  accompanied  with  fongs 
and  dances.  It  was  not  held  poflible  to  celebrate  any 
myfteiy,  or  to  be  initiated,  without  the  intervention  of 
thefe  two  arts.  In  fliort,  they  were  looked  upon  to  be 
fo  eflential  in  thefe  kinds  of  ceremonies,  that  to  exprefj 
the  crime  of  fuch  as  were  guilty  of  revealing  the  facrcd 
mvfteries,  they  employed  the  word  kheijiai  "  to  be  out 
of  the  dance."  The  moft  ancient  of  thefe  religious 
dances  is  the  Bacchic;  which  was  not  only  confecrated 
to  Bacchus,  but  to  all  the  deities  whofe  feftivalwas  ce- 
lebrated with  a  kind  of  enthufiafm.  The  moft  grave 
and  majeftic  was  the  hyporchematic  :  it  was  executed  to 
the  lyre,  and  accompanied  with  the  voice. — At  his  re- 
turn from  Crete,  Thefeus  inftituted  a  dance  at  which, 
he  himfelf  alMed  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  fplen- 
did  band  of  youth  round  the  altar  of  Apollo.  The 
dance  was  compofed  of  three  parts;  the  Jlropie,  the  an- 
tijlroplie^  and  thtjiationary.  In  the  ftrophe,  the  move- 
ments were  from  the  right  to  the  left ;  in  the  antiftro- 
phe,  from  the  left  to  the  iight.  In  the  ftationary,  they 
danced  before  the  altar;  fo  that  the  ftationary  did  not 
mean  an  abfolute  paufe  or  reft,  but  only  a  more  flow* 
©r  grave  movement.  Plutarch  is  perfuaded,  that  in. 
this  dance  there  is  a  profound  myftery.  He  thii^ks,  that 
by  the  ftrophe  is  indicated  the  motion  of  the  world  froDXi 
eaft  to  welt;  by  tb&  antlftrophe,  the  motion  of  the  pla- 
nets from  the  weft  to  the  eaft  ;  and  by  the  ftationary, 
the  ftability  of  the  earth.  To  this  dance  Thefeus  gave 
the  name  of  geranosy  or  "  the  crane  ;"  becaufe  the  fi- 
gures which  charafterifed  it  bore  a:  refemblance  to  thofe 
defcribed  by  cranes  in  their  fl^ight. 

With  regard  to  the  modern  pradfa'ce  of  dancing  as  an 
art,  there  are  few  diredlons  that  can  be  of  much  fervice*.. 
The  following  is  exUatled  from  Mr  Gallini's  defcrip- 
tion of  the  fcveral  Iteps  or  movements. 

"  The  dancing  (fays  he)  is  generally  on  a  theatra, 
or  in  a  faloon  or  room.  At  the  theatre  there  are  four 
parti  to  be  confidered.    l.  The  newcit  £-Qnt  to  the 
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DiiiKC.    fpeAators.  2-  and  3.  The  two  likes  or  wings.  4. 
fiirtheft.  front  from  the  fpeiftators. 

"  In  a  falcon  or  room,  the  place  in  which  are  the 
fpeftators  decides  the  appellation  refpeftively  to  them 
of  right  and  left.  The  dancer  (hould  place  himfelf  in 
as  advantageous  a  point  of  view  to  them  as  pofiible. 

"  In  the  dance  itfelf,  there  are  to  be  dilHnguifhed, 
the  attitude  of  the  body,  the  figure,  the  pofitions,  the 
'bends,  the  rifings  or  leaps,  the  Heps,  the  cabriole,  the 
-/aUings,  the  Aides,  the  turns  of  the  body,  the  cadences. 

"  The  attitude  of  the  body  requires  the  prefenting 
one's  felf  in  the  moft  graceful  manner  to  the  company. 

"  The  Jigure  is  to  follow  the  track  prefcribed  to  the 
ileps  in  the  dance. 

"  The  pofition  is  that  of  the  varied  attitudes,  which 
muft  be  at  once  ftriking  and  eafy,  as  alfo  of  the  differ- 
ent exertions  of  the  legs  and  feet  in  dancing. 

"  The  bends  are  inflexions  of  the  knees^  of  the  body, 
•f  the  head,  or  the  arms. 

"  The  rifivgs  are  the  contraft  to  the  bends,  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  knee.  One  of  thefe  two  motions  necef- 
farily  precedes  the  other. 

"  The  jlep  is  the  motion  by  the  foot  or  feet  from 
one  place  to  another. 

«  The  leap  is  executed  by  fprlnging  up  Into  the  air; 
it  begins  with  a  bend,  and  proceeds  with  a  quick  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  legs,  fo  that  both  feet  quit  the  ground. 

"  The  cahriole  Is  the  croffing,  or  cuttitig  of  capers, 
duiing  the  leap,  before  the  return  of  the  feet  to  the 
ground. 

«  The  falling  is  the  return  of  the  feet  to  the  ground, 
by  the  natural  gravitation  of  the  body. 

"  The  Jlide  is  the  aftion  of  moving  the  foot  along 
the  ground  without  quitting  it. 

«*  The  turn  is  the  motion  of  the  body  towards  either 
fide,  or  quite  round. 

«*  The  cadence  is  the  knowledge  of  the  different 
ineafures,  and  of  the  times  of  movement  the  moft 
marked  in  the  mufic. 

"  The  tracJi  is  the  line  marked  by  the  dance  :  it 
may  be  either  ftraight  or  curve,  and  is  fufceptible  of  all 
the  Inflexions  correfpondent  tp  the  various  defigns  of 
the  compofer. — There  are  the  right,  the  diametral 
line,  the  circular  line,  and  the  oblique  line.  The  right 
line  is  that  which  goes  lengthwife,  reckoning  from  one 
end  of  the  room  towards  the  other.  The  diametral  line 
is  acrofs  the  room,  from  one  fide  to  the  other.  The 
circular  line  Is  waving,  or  undulatory,  from  one  place 
to  another.  The  oblique  line  proceeds  obliquely  from 
one  quarter  of  the  room  towards  another. — Each  of 
thefe  lines  may  direftly  or  feparately  form  the  dancer's 
track,  diverfified  with  fteps  and  pofitions. 

**  The  regular  figure  Is  when  two  or  more  dancers 
move  in  contrary  diredlons  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  when 
one  moves  towards  the  right,  the  other  moves  to  the 
left.— The  irregular  line  is  when  the  couples  figuring 
together  are  both  on  the  fame  fide. 

"  Commonly  the  man  gives  the  right  hand  to  the 
lady  in  the  beginning  or  ending  of  the  dance,  a«  we 
fee  in  the  minuet,  louvre,  &c. 

*«  When  a  greater  number  of  dancers  figure  together, 
they  are  to  execute  the  figure  agreeably  to  the  compo- 
fitlon  of  the  dance,  with  fpecial  attention  to  keep  an 
eye  conftantly  on  the  partner. — When,  in  any  given 
dance,  the  dancers  have  dan<;ed  for  fomc  time  in  the 
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The    fame  place,  the  traci^  is  only  to  be  confidered  as  tlie 
condu£lor  of  the ^eps,  but  not  of  the  fgure;  but  when  ^ 
the  dance  continues,  without  being  confined  to  the 
fame  place,  then  the  track  muft  be  confidered  as  the 
condudlor  both  of  the  fteps  and  of  the  figure. 

**  Now,  to  obferve  the  figure,  the  dancer  muft  have 
placed  himfelf  at  the  beginning  of  the  traft  upon 
which  he  Is  to  dance,  and  comprehend  the  figure  before 
he  himfelf  begins  it.  He  is  to  remark  and  conceive 
whether  the  figure  is  right,  diametral,  circular,  or  ob- 
lique ;  if  it  is  progreflive  or  retrogreflive,  or  towards 
the  right  or  left.  He  ftiould  have  the  air  played  or 
fang  to  him,  to  underftand  the  movement. — Where  the 
tracks  crofs  one  another,  the  fteps  of  each  of  the  couples 
muft  leave  a  fiifficient  diftance  between  them  not  to 
confufe  the  figure. 

"  There  are  commonly  reckoned  ten  kinds  of  pofi- 
tions, which  are  divided  into  true  and  falje,  five  each.— 
There  are  three  principal  parts  of  the  foot  to  be  obfer- 
ved;  the  toes,  the  heel,  and  the  ancle. 

"  The  true  pofitions  are  when  the  two  feet  are  in  a 
certain  uniform  regularity,  the  toes  turned  equally  out- 
wards.— The  falfe  are  divided  into  regular  and  irregu- 
lar. They  differ  from  the  true,  in  that  the  toes  are  either 
both  turned  inwards ;  or  if  the  toes  of  one  foot  are 
turned  outwards,  the  others  are  turned  inward. 

*'  In  the  firft  of  the  true  pofitions,  the  heels'of  the 
two  feet  are  clofe  together,  fo  that  they  touch  ;  the 
toes  being  turned  out.  In  the  fecond,  the  two  feet  are 
open  in  the  fame  line,  fo  that  the  diftance  between  the 
two  heels  is  preclfely  the  length  of  one  foot.  In  the 
third,  the  heel  of  one  foot  is  brought  to  the  ancle 
of  the  other,  or  feems  to  lock  in  with  it.  In  the  fourth, 
the  two  feet  are  the  one  before  the  other  a  foot's  length 
diftance  between  the  two  heels,  which  arc  on  the  fame 
line.  In  the  fifth,  the  two  feet  are  acrofs,  the  oae 
before  the  other  ;  fo  that  the  heel  of  one  foot  is  direct- 
ly oppofite  to  the  toes  of  the  other. 

*'  In  the  firft  of  the  falfe  pofitions,  the  toes  of  both 
feet  are  turned  inwards,  fo  that  they  touch,  the  heels 
being  open.  The  fecond  is,  when  the  feet  are  afunder 
at  a  foot's  diftance  between  the  toes  of  each,  which  are 
turned  inward,  the  heels  being  on  a  line.  The  third 
is,  when  the  toes  of  one  foot  are  turned  outwards,  the 
other  inwards,  fo  that  the  two  feet  form  a  parallel. 
The  fourth  Is,  when  the  toes  of  the  two  feet  are  turn- 
ed inwards;  but  the  toes  of  one  foot  are  brought  nearer 
the  ancle  of  the  other.  The  fifth  is,  when  the  toes  of 
the  two  feet  are  turned  inwards,  but  the  heel  of  one 
foot  is  oppofite  to  the  toes  of  the  other. 

"  There  are  mixed  pofitions,  compofcd  of  the  true 
and  falfe  in  combination;  which  admit  of  fuch  an  infi- 
nite variety,  and  are  in  their  nature  fo  unfufeeptible 
of  defcription  by  words,  that  it  is  only  the  fight  of  the 
performance  that  can  give  any  tolerable  idea  of  them. 

"  Of  the  bends  of  the  knee  there  are  two  kinds;  the 
one  fimple,  the  other  forced.  The  fimple  bend  is  an  in- 
flexion of  the  knees  without  moving  the  heel,  and  is  ex- 
ecuted with  the  foot  flat  to  the  ground.  The  forced 
bend  is  made  on  the  toes  with  more  force  and  lower. 

**  Much  is  to  be  obferved  on  the  head  of fleps.  Firft, 
not  to  make  any  movement  before  having  put  the  body 
in  an  upright  pofture,  firm  on  the  bsunches. 

"  Begin  with  the  inflexion  of  the  knee  and  thigh; 
advance  one  leg  foremofi: ;  with  the  whole  foot  on  the 
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ground,  laying  the  ftrefs  of  the  body  on  the  advanced 

«  There  are  feme  who  begin  the  ftep  by  the  point 
of  the  toes  ;  but  that  has  an  air  of  theatrical  affefta- 
tion.  Nothing  can  be  more  noble  than  a  graceful  eafe 
and  dignity  of  ftep.  The  quantity  of  ileps  ufed  in 
dancing  are  almoft  innumerable  ;  they  are  neverthelefs 
reducible  under  five  denominations,  which  may  ferve 
well  enough  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  different 
movements  that  may  be  made  by  the  leg,  viz.  the  di- 
reft  ftep,  the  open  ftep,  the  circular  ftep,  the  twifted 
ftep,  and  the  cut  ftep. 

"  The  dlre£l  ftep  is  when  the  foot  goes  upon  aright 
line,  either  forwards  or  backwards. 

The  open  ftep  is  when  the  legs  open.  Of  this  ftep 
there  are  three  kinds :  one  when  they  open  outwards ; 
another,  when,  defcribing  a  kind  of  circle,  they  form 
an  in-knee'd  figure ;  a  third,  when  they  opea  fide- 
ways  ;  this  is  a  fort  of  right  ftep,  becaufe  the  figure  is 
in  a  right  line. 

"  The  round  ftep,  is  when  the  foot,  in  its  mo- 
tion, makes  a  circular  figure,  either  inwards  or  out- 
wards. 

"  The  tiv'ifted  ftep,  or  pas  tortUle,  is  when  the  foot 
in  its  motion  turns  in  and  out.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  this  ftep  J  one  forwards,  another  backwards,  the 
third  fidelong. 

**  The  cut  ftep  Is  when  one  leg  or  foot  comes  to  ftrike 
againft  the  other.  There  are  alfo  three  forts  of  this 
ftep  ;  backwards,  forwards,  and  fidelong. 
•  "  The  fteps  may  be  accompanied  with  bendings, 
rifings,  leaps,  cabrioles,  fallings,  Hidings,  the  foot  in 
the  air,  the  tip-toe,  the  reft  on  the  heel,  quarter-turns, 
half-turns,  three-quarter  turns,  and  whole-turns. 

"  There  may  be  praftlfed  three  kinds  of  bends,  or 
fmkings,  in  the  fteps  ;  vl%.  bending  before  the  ftep 
proceeds,  in  the  a£l  of  ftepping,  and  at  the  laft  of  the 
fteps. 

*'  The  beginning  or  initial  fiak-pace  is  at  the  firft 
fctting  off,  on  advancing  the  kg. 

"  The  bend  in  the  a£l  of  ftepping  continues  the 
march  or  walk. 

"  The  final  fink-pace  clofes  the  march. 

The  rifing  is  juft  the  reverfe  of  the  bend,  of  fink- 
pace,  '^vhich  fhall  have  preceded  it. 

*'  Some  great  matters  in  the  art  of  dancing,  having 
obferved  that  mufic,  which  is  infeparable  from  it,  was 
capable  of  being  preferved  and  conveyed  by  the  raufi- 
cal  charafters,  imagined  by  analogy,  that  the  hke  ad- 
vantage could  be  procured  to  the  compofition  of  dan- 
ces. Upon  this  plan  they  attempted  what  is  called 
the  chorography,  an  art  which  they  fuppofe  was  either 
Utterly  unknown  to  the  ancients,  or  not  tranfmitted  to 
us  from  them. 

•*  It  may  indeed  be  eafily  allowed,  that  the  track  or 
figure  of  a  dance  may  be  determined  by  written  or  en- 
graved lines ;  but  thofe  lines  will  neceffarily  appear  fo 
perplexing,  fo  intricate,  fo  difficult,  if  not  impoffible 
to  feize,  in  their  various  relations,  that  they  are  only 
fit  to  difguft  and  difcourage,  without  the  poffibility  of 
their  conveying  a  fatisfadlory  or  retainable  inftrudlion. 
-—Thence  it  is,  that  the  article  of  Chorography  in  the 
Branch  Encyclopcdie  is  univerfally  exploded  as  UHintelli- 
gible  and  ufelefs :  though  nothing  more  than  an  ele- 


mentary indication  of  the  art;  and  an  explanation,  fuch 
as  it  is,  of  fome  of  the  technical  terms  of  it." 

Stage-DANCES.  The  Greeks  were  the  firft  who  uni- 
ted the  dance  to  their  tragedies  and  comedies  ;  not  in- 
deed as  making  part  of  thofe  fpe&aclcs,  but  merely  as 
an  acceflary. 

The  Romans,  as  ufaal,  copied  after  the  Greeks; 
but  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus  they  left  their  inftrudlors 
far  behind  them.  Two  very  extraordinary  men  made 
their  appearance  at  that  time:  they  invented  a  new 
fpecles  of  entertainment,-  and  carried  it  to  an  aftonifli- 
ing  degree  of  perfe6lion.  Nothing  was  then  talked  of 
but  the  wonderful  talents  and  amazing  performances  of 
Pylades  and  BathyluSj  who  were  the  firft  to  introduce 
among- the  Romans  what  the  Fiench  call  the  balkt  d' ac- 
tion, wherein  the  performer  is  both  adlor  and  dancer. 

Pylades  undertook  the  hard  taflc  of  reprefenting, 
with  the  affiftance  of  the  dance  alone,  ftrong  and  pa- 
thetic fituations.  He  fucceeded  perhaps  beyond  his 
own  expedlatlon,  and  may  be  called  the  father  of  that 
ftyle  of  dancing  which  is  known  to  us  by  the  name  of 
grave  or  ferious  pantomime. 

Bathylus  an  Alexandrian,  and  a  freedman  of  Me>- 
cenas,  took  upon  himfelf  to  reprefent  fuch  fubjedls  as 
required  a  certain  livelinefs  and  agility.  He  was  hand* 
fome  in  his  perfon  ;  and  the  two  great  fcourges  of< 
Roman  follies,  Perfius  and  efpecially  Juvenal,  fpeak 
of  him  as  the  gallant  of  every  woman  in  Rome.  The 
latter,  in  his  cynic  ftyle,  even  goes  fo  far  as  to  fay,, 
that  when  Bathylus  performed  the  dance  called,  after 
the  name  of  a  celebrated  female  dancer,  Chiromenos-Leda^ 
the  graveft  matron  was  turned  oft"  her  guard,  and  the 
young  virgin  longed  for  the  dancer's  addreffes. 

Nature  had  been  exceflively  partial  to  thofe  two 
men.  They  were  endowed  with  genius,  and  all  the 
exterior  charms  tliat  could  captivate  the  eye.  By  their 
ftudy,  application,  and  a  delire  to  eftablifli  a  lafting 
reputation,  they  difplayed  to  the  greateft  advantage 
all  the  refources  which  the  art  of  dancing  could  fupply. 
Thefe,  like  two  phenomena,  difappeared,  and  never 
did  the  world  fee  "  their  like  again."  Government 
withdrew  its  proteAIon,  the  art  gradually  funk  into 
obfcurlty,  and  became  even  entirely  forgotten  on  the 
accefiion  of  Trajanus  to  the  empire. 

Thus  buried  with  the  other  arts  in  entire  oblivion, 
dancing  remained  uncultivated  till  about  the  1 5th  cen- 
tury, when  ballets  were  revived  in  Italy  at  a  magnifi-^ 
cent  entertainment  given  by  a  nobleman  of  Lombardy 
at  Tortona  on  account  of  the  marriage  between  Galeas  • 
Duke  of  Milan  and  Ifabella  of  Arragon.  Every  re- 
fource  that  poetry,  mufic,  dancing,  and  machinery 
could  fupply,  was  employed  and  exhaufted  on  the  oc- 
cafion.  The  defcription  given  of  fo  fuperb  an  enter- 
tainment excited  the  admiration  of  all  Europe,  and  ex- 
cited  the  emulation  of  fcveral  men  of  genius,  who  im- 
proved the  hint  to  introduce  among  their  countrymen 
a  kind  of  fpedtacle  equally  pleafing  and  novel. 

It  would  feem,  however,  that  at  firft  the  women  had 
no  ftiare  in  the  pubhc  or  theatrical  dance  ;  at  leaft  we 
do  not  fee  them  mentioned  in  the  various  entertainments 
given  at  the  opera  in  Paris  till  the  21ft  of  January 
1681,  when  the  then  Dauphinefs,  the  Princefs  of 
Conti,  and  fome  other  ladies  of  the  firft  dlftinftion .  in  . 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  performed  a  ballet  with  the, 
3,  -  ope^a- 
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Ti-A'M^.  opera  called  Lg  Triomphe  de  I'jimmir.  This  union  of 
"  »  '' "  ■ '  the  two  fexes  ferved  to  enliven  and  render  the  fpeftacle 
more  pleafing  and  far  more  brilliant  than  it€verv?as  at 
any  other  period.  It  was  received  with  fo  much  ap- 
plaufe,  that  on  the  1 6th  of  May  following,  when  the 
fame  opera  was  a£led  in  Paris  at  the  theatre  of  the  Pa- 
lais Royal,  it  was  thought  indifpenfable  for  the  fuccefs 
of  that  kind  of  entertamment  to  introduce  female  dan- 
ters.  They  have  continued  ever  fince  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal fupportof  the  opera. 

The  dance  is  now  in  fuch  commendation,  that,  par- 
ticularly in  France,  the  opera-houfe  feems  rather  an 
academy  for  dancing  than  calculated  for  the  rcprefen- 
tation  of  lyric  poems.  The  difgulUng  and  immoderate 
length  of  their  recitatives  is  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of 
that  general  tafte  for  dancing  which  prevails  amongft 
them.  A  wit  being  afked  one  day  what  could  be  done 
to  keep  up  an  opera  threatened  with  a  moft  complete 
damnation?  "Do!  (faya  he)  j  why,  lengthen  the 
dances  and  fliorten  the  petticoats."  So  evident  it  is, 
■that  finging,  though  apparently  the  chief  purpofe  of 
an  opera,  is  by  no  means  the  moft  pleafing  part  of  the 
entertainment  for  the  fpeftators. 

Thus,  what  was  at  firfl:  introduced  as  a  mere  accef- 
fary  to  the  mufical  performance,  became  in  procefs  of 
time  its  only  fupport  \  and  this  circumftance  excited 
the  emulation  of  feveral  eminent  bahet-mafters.  The 
art,  however,  of  compofing  thofe  grand  dances,  which 
are  now  fo  much  admired,  was  for  many  years  in  a 
ftate  of  infancy,  till  Monfieur  Noverre  ftept  forth  and 
gave  it  that  degree  of  perfection  which  it  feems  impof- 
lible  to  exceed.  This  celebrated  ballet-mafter  and  per- 
.  former,  in  a  work  lately  publifhed,  has  with  great 
elegance  and  ingenuity  delineated  the  nature,  objeds, 
and  powers  of  dancing,  enumerated  the  proper  requi- 
lites  to  give  it  tffetft,  and  Ihown  how  much  it  may  be 
.ennobled  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  kindred  arts. 

Ballets,  he  obferves,  have  hitherto  been  the  faint 
iketch  only  of  what  they  may  be  one  day.  An  art 
entirely  fubfervicnt,  as  this  is,  to  tafte  and  genius,  may 
receive  daily  variation  and  improvements,  Hiftory, 
painting,  mythology,  poetry,  all  join  to  raife  it  fiom 
that  obfcurity  in  which  it  lies  buried  j  and  it  is  truly 
i'urpriling,  that  compofers  have  hitherto  difdained  fo 
many  valuable  refources. 

According  to  our  author,  the  reafon  why  this  art 
Jias  remained  fo  long  in  its  infancy,  is  becaufe  its  ef- 
fefts  have  been  rellrained  to  the  tranfitory  ones  of 
fire-works  calculated  only  to  pleafe  the  eye  ;  and  it 
jiever  was  fuppofed  to  have  pewers  fufficient  to  fpeak 
to  the  heart :  whereas  it  may  vie,  he  fays,  with  the 
i)cft  dramatic  pieces,  prove  equally  interelting,  and 
-captivate  the  ipeClator  by  the  charms  of  the  moil  com- 
plete illufuMi. 

If  ballets,  therefore,  fays  he,  "  are  for  the  moft 
part  unintei-efting  and  uniformly  dull;  if  they  fail  in  the 
charafteriftic  expreflioH  which  conftltutes  their  effence, 
•the  defedl  does  not  originate  from  the  art  itfclf,  but 
Ihould  be  afcribed  to  the  artifts.  Are  then  the  latter 
to  be  told,  that  dancing  is  an  imitative  art  ?  I  am 
indeed  inclined  to  think  that  they  know  it  not,  fince 
•we  daily  fee  the  generality  of  compofers  facrifice  the 
beauties  of  the  dance,  and  give  up  the  graceful  na  'mete 
«f  fentiment,  to  become  the  fervile  copiefts  of  a  cer- 
juin  number  of  figures,  known  and  hackneved  for 
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above  a  wntin-y }  fo  that  the  ballets  of  Phaeton,  <it  Dance, 
of  any  ancient  opera,  revived  by  a  modern  compofer,  ^— nr*-" 
would  prove  fo  very  fimilar  to  former  ones,  that  one 
would  think  they  have  undergone  no  alterations,  and 
are  the  fame  in  every  ftep. 

"  Ballet-mafters  Ihould  confult  the  productions  of 
the  moft  eminent  painters.  This  would  bring  them 
nearer  to  nature,  and  induce  them  to  avoid,  as  often 
as  poflible,  that  fymmetry  of  figures,  which,  by  repeat- 
ing the  objed,  prefent  two  different  pictures  on  oac 
and  the  fame  canvas. 

*'  Thofe  fymmetrical  figures  from  right  to  left,  ac>» 
cording  to  my  judgement,  are  fupportable  only  in  the 
entrees, which  are  notmeant  to  exprefs  anything  in  par- 
ticular, but  are  only  calculated  to  afford  forae  relief  ta 
the  principal  dancers.  They  may  be  introduced  in  a 
general  dance  at  the  conclufion  of  an  entertainment, 
they  may  alfo  be  admitted  in  the  pas  of  four,  fix, 
&c.  though  in  my  opinitm  it  be  ridiculous  even  in 
this  caff  to  prefer  the  difplay  of  bodily  ftrength  and 
agihty  to  espreiiion  and  fentiment.  But  fuch  figures 
muft  give  way  to  nature  in  what  we  term  ballets  d'eus' 
tion.  An  inftance,  though  perhaps  not  very  forcible, 
may  ferve  to  elucidate  and  fupport  my  argument. 

"  At  the  fudden  and  uncxpeded  appearance  of 
fome  young  fauns,  a  troop  of  nymphs  take  themv* 
felves  to  flight  with  equal  affright  and  precipitation. 
The  former  are  in  purfuit  of  the  latter  with  that 
eagernefs  which  the  very  hope  of  pleafure  can  in'- 
fpire.  Now  they  ftop  to  obferve  what  imprclfion  tbef 
have  made  on  the  nymphs ;  thefe  at  the  fame  time, 
and  for  a  fimilar  reafon,  check  their  career :  with 
fear  they  furvey  their  purfurers,  endeavour  to  guefs  at 
their  intentions,  and  provide  for  a  retreat  to  fi)ine 
fpot,  where  they  may  reft  fecure  from  the  dangers 
that  threaten  them.  Both  troops  now  join,  the 
nymphs  refill,  defend  themfelves,  and  at  laft  tifed  their 
elcapc  with  no  lefs  fwiftnofs  than  dexterity. 

"  This  I  call  a  bufy  adive  fccne  in  which  the 
dance,  as  it  were,  fliould  fpeak  with  energy.  Here 
ftudied  and  fymmetrical  figures  cannot  be  introduced 
without  a  manifeil  violation  of  the  truth,  without  dc- 
ftroyiag  the  rules  of  probability,  and  without  weaken- 
ing the  adion  and  lefTenlng  its  efftft.  — This  fcenc 
fiiould  be  confplcuous;  for  its  beautiful  diforder,  and 
the  art  of  the  compofer,  muft  here  be  the  handmaid  of 
nature. 

•  *♦  A  ballet-mafter,  devoid  of  tafte  and  difcernment, 
will  make  of  this  a  mechanical  piece  of  dancing,  and 
thus  deprive  it  of  the  effed  it  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce for  want  of  entering  into  the  fpirit  of  IT.  His 
nymphs  and  fauns  will  be  arranged  upon  a  p  irallel  line, 
he  will  place  the  former  in  attitudes  aukwardly  uni- 
form, and  infift  on  the  latter  holding  up  their  arms  to 
an  even  altitude  j  rather  than  deviate  from  the  beaten 
path,  and  the  antique  rules  of  opera  dancing,  he  will 
cautioufly  avoid  to  have,  on  the  right  and  left,  his 
nymphs  placed  in  unequal  numbers,  but  will  reduce 
a  fcene  of  adion,  which  ought  to  be  fupported  with 
fpirit,  to  an  exercife  equally  affeded  and  unintereft- 
ing. 

"  Perhaps  fome  ill-difpofed  critics,  fo  far  ftrangers 
to  the  art  as  not  to  judge  of  it  from  its  various  effeds, 
will  maintain,  that  the  above  fcene  fhould  prefent  only 
two  differeat  objeds,  the  ooe  pourtrayed  in  the  love- 
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Cck-  fauns,  the  other  exprefled  by  the  affright  of  the 
nymphs.  But  how  many  fliades  may  ferve  to  embel- 
lifh  thofe  piftures  ?  how  varied  may  be  the  ftrokes 
of  the  pencil  ?  how  oppofite  the  lights  ?  and  what  a 
rumber  of  tints  ought  to  be  employed  in  order  to 
draw  from  this  twofold  fituation  a  multiplicity  of  ima- 
ges, each  more  lively  and  fplrlted  than  the  other? 

"  As  all  men  fhare  the  fame  paflions,  and  thefe  dif- 
fer in  proportion  to  their  fenfations  and  feelings,  they 
may  therefore  be  worked  upon  more  or  lefs  powerful- 
ly in  proportion  as  they  manifell  themfelves  outward- 
ly with  more  or  lefs  force  and  impetuolity.  This 
principle  once  acknowledged,  and  nature  indeed  in- 
forces  it  dally,  it  would  certainly  be  more  to  the  pur- 
pofe  to  dlverfify  the  attitudes  and  vary  the  expreflion  ; 
for  then  the  pantomime  aftlon  of  each  j)erfonage 
would  be  dlvefted  of  a  dlfguftlng  uniformity.  The 
truth  of  imitation  and  the  fliill  of  the  painter  would 
confpicuoufly  appear  in  giving  a  different  afpeft  to 
the  features,  fome  of  them  expreflive  of  a  kind  of  fe- 
rocity, others  betraying  lefs  eagernefs,  thefe  caftlng  a 
rnore  tender  look  ;  and  to  the  reft,  the  langulfhlng 
air  of  voluptuoufnefs.  The  flictch  of  this  firil  picture 
raturally  leads  to  the  compofitlon  of  the  fecond  :  here 
fome  nymphs  appear  divided  between  fear  and  defire  ; 
there  fome  others  exprefs  by  the  contraft  of  their  at- 
titudes the  various  emotions  of  their  foul.  Some 
are  more  fcornful  than  their  companions,  whllft  others 
betray  a  curlofity  equal  to  their  fears.  This  enfemble 
gives  life  to  the  whole  plfture,  and  is  the  more  plea- 
fing  that  it  is  perfeftly  confiftent  with  nature.  From 
this  expofition,  you  will  not  hefitate  to  agree  with  me, 
that  fymmetry,  the  offspring  of  art  Itfelf,  fliould  never 
find  place  in  the  ballets  d'  adlion. 

"  I  (hall  beg  leave  to  enquire  of  all  thofe  who  rea- 
fon  from  habitual  prejudice,  whether  they  will  look 
for  their  favourite  fymmetry  in  a  herd  of  fheep  flying 
from  the  wolf,  or  amongft  wretched  peafants  leaving 
their  huts  and  fields,  in  order  to  fhelter  them- 
felves from  the  fury  of  a  party  of  enemies  ?  By  no 
Kieans.  But  the  art  hes  in  concealing  art  Itfelf ;  my 
aim  is  by  no  means  to  Introduce  dlforder  and  confu- 
fion  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  will  have  regularity  even  in 
irregularity.  What  I  moft  infift  upon  is,  the  intro- 
ducing of  well  concerted  groups,  fituations  forcibly 
exprefTed,  "but  never  beyond  nature,  and  above  all,  a 
certain  eafe  in  the  compofitlon,  which  betrays  not  the 
labour  of  the  compofer.  As  for  the  figures,  they  are 
likely  to  pleafe  only  in  proportion  as  they  quickly  fuc- 
ceed  each  other,  and  are  devlfed  with  equal  tafte  and 
elegance." 

A  ballet  perfeA  In  all  its  parts,  our  authoi*  proceeds 
to  obferve,  is  a  pl£lure,  drawn  from  life,  of  the  man- 
ners, dreffes,  ceremonies,  and  cuiloms  of  all  nations. 
It  mud  therefore  be  a  complete  pantomime,  and 
through  the  "eyes  fpeak,  as  it  were,  to  the  very  foul 
of  the  fpeftator.  If  it  wants  exprefflon,  if  it  be  de- 
ficient in  point  of  fituation  and  fcenery,  it  degenerates 
into  a  fpedlacle  equally  flat  and  monotone. 

According  to  Plutarch,  a  ballet  is,  if  the  exprefTion 
may  be  allowed,  a  mute  converfation,  or  a  fpeaking 
and  animated  pitlure,  whofe  language  confifts  of  mo- 
tions, figures,  and  geftures. — Thefe  figures,  fays  our 
author,  are  unlimited  in  their  number,  becaufe  there 
•are  a  thoufand  things .  that  the  ballet  may  eX.prefg» 
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Phrynicus,  onic  of  the  oldeft  tragedy  writers,  fays,  that 
■Jie  could  find  in  our  ballet  as  many  figures  as  the  fea 
rolls  waves  in  a  high  winter  tide. 

A  well  compofed  ballet,  therefore,  may  do  without 
the  affiflance  of  words  :  M.  Noverre  even  remarks,  that 
thefe  only  ferve  to  weaken  the  aftion,  and  partly  deftroy 
itseffefts.  He  has  no  opinion  of  a  pantomime  which, 
in  order  to  be  underflood,  mufl  borrow  the  help  of  a 
verbal  explanation.  "  Any  ballet  whatever  (fays he), 
deflitute  of  intrigue,  aftlon,  and  intereft,  difplaying 
nothing  more  than  the  mechanical  beauties  of  the  art, 
and,  though  decorated  with  a  pompous  title,  is  unintel- 
ligible throughout,  is  not  unlike  thofe  portraits  and 
pl6tures  to  which  the  painters  of  old  fubfcrlbed  the 
names  of  the  perfonages  and  aftion  they  meant  to  re- 
prefent :  becaufe  they  were  imperfeft  in  point  of  imi- 
tation, the  fituations  weakly  expreifed,  the  outhnes  in- 
correft,  and  the  colours  unfeemly. 

*'  When  dancers  fhall  feel,  and,  Proteus- like,  trans- 
form themfelves  into  various  fhapes  to  exprefs  to  the 
life  the  conflift  of  pafli  )ns  ;  when  their  features,  their 
very  looks,  fhall  fpeak  their  inward  feehngs  ;  when,  ex- 
tending their  arms  beyond  the  narrow  circle  prefcri- 
bed  by  the  rigid  rules  of  pedantry,  and  with  equal 
grace  and  judgment  giving  them  a  fuller  fcope,  they 
fhall  by  proper  fituations  defcribe  the  gradual  and  fuc- 
ceffive  progrefs  of  the  pafTions ;  when,  in  fine,  they 
call  good  fenfe  and  genius  to  the  alTiflance  of  their  art  j 
then  they  may  exped  to  diftingulfli  themfelves:  ex- 
planatory fpeeches  will  become  ufelefs  ;  a  mute  but 
powerful  eloquence  will  be  fubftituted  to  much  better 
effedl ;  each  motion  will  be  a  fentence  ;  everyattitude 
will  pourtray  a  fituation ;  each  gefture  convey  a  thought, 
and  each  glance  a  new  fentiment :  every  part  will 
pleafe,  becaufe  the  whole  will  be  a  tru€  and  faithful 
imitation  of  nature." 

A  ballet,  in  whatever  ilyle  it  may  be,  fhould,  ac- 
cording to  Ariftotle,  be  compofed,  as  well  as  poetry, 
of  two  different  parts,  which  he  calls  parts  of  quality 
and  parts  of  quantity.  Nothing  exlfls  in  nature  with- 
out matter,  form,  and  figure  :  the  ballet  therefore  be- 
comes a  mere  nonentity,  if  it  be  deficient  in  any  of 
thofe  effential  parts,  which  mark  and  conftltute  the  be- 
ing of  any  one  thing  animate  or  inanimate.  The  mat- 
ter here  is  the  fubjed  intended  for  reprefcntation  ;  its 
form  confifls  in  the  ingenious  diftrlbution  of  the  plan  ; 
and  the  various  compounding  parts  conftltute  Its  figure. 
Form  therefore  contains  the  parts  of  quality,  and  the 
extent  the  parts  of  quantity. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  ballets  are  in  fome  degree 
fubjedt  to  the  rules  of  poetical  compofitlon.  They, 
neverthelefs,  differ  from  tragedies  and  comedies,  in 
that  the  former  are  not  fubjedl  to  the  three  unities  of 
time,  place,  and  aftion  :  Yet  they  require  an  unity  of 
plot,  in  order  that  the  various  fcenes  may  meet  and 
end  on  the  fame  point. — ^The  ballet,  therefore,  may  be 
termed  the  brother  of  the  drama  ;  though  not  reftraln* 
•ed  to  its  ftridler  rules ;  which  only  ferve  to  cramp  the 
imagination,  check  its  flight,  and  confine  genius  ;  and 
if  adhered  to,  muft  fet  afide  all  thought  of  compofuion 
-of  ballets,  by  depriving  them  of  their  chief  ornament, 
•pleafing  variety. 

M.  Noverre  confiders  tragedy  as  the  fubjeft  moft 
fultable  for  the  art  of  dancing.  The  former  abounds 
in  Boble  incidents,  fituations,  &c.  and  thefe  produce 
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the  beft  ftage  efiFefts.  Befides,  the  palBoiw  are  more 
forcibly  expreffed  by  great  charafteis  than  by  common 
men  :  the  imitation  is  of  courfe  lefs  difficult,  the  ac- 
tion in  the  pantomime  more  fignificant,  natural,  and 
intelligible. 

"  The  bufmefs  of  a  fkilfiil  matter  (he  obferves),  is 
to  forefee,  as  it  were,  at  one  ghnce,  the  general  effeft 
that  may  refult  from  the  enfemble,  and  never  give  the 
preference  to  one  fingle  part  over  the  whole.  The  only 
way  for  him  to  bellow  his  thoughts  on  the  greateft 
number,  is  to  forget  for  a  while  the  principal  charac- 
ters of  the  drama:  if  his  whole  attention  fhould  entire- 
ly be  taken  up  with  the  parts  of  his  firft  dancers  of 
both  fexes,  the  adion  is  fufpended,  the  fcenes  are  flow 
in  their  progref«,  and  the  whole  performance  miift  fall 
ftort  of  its  defired  effed. 

In  the  tragedy  of  Merope  by  Voltaire,  the  princi- 
pal charafters  are,  Merope,  Polifonte,  Egiite,  and 
Narbas  i  But  although  the  parts  of  the  inferior  aftors 
arc  not  of  equal  importance,  yet  ihey  all  concur  to  the 
general  aftion,  and  to  the  progrefSon  of  the  drama, 
which  would  appear  deficient  in  fome  parts,  fliould  ei- 
ther of  thofe  charafters  be  wanting  in  the  reprefenta- 
tion.  No  ufelefs  perfonage  fhould  be  obtruded  on  the 
ftage.  Every  thing  therefore  that  may  tend  to  weak- 
en the  effeft  of  the  drama  ought  to  be  carefully  avoid- 
ed, and  only  that  number  of  aftors  introduced  which 
is  barely  requifite  for  the  execution  of  the  perform- 
ance. 

"  A  ballet  Is  a  produAion  of  the  fame  kind.  It 
muft  be  divided  into  a6ls  and  fcenes,  each  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  aft  itfelf,  muft  have  its  beginning,  its 
middle,  and  its  end  ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  expolitlon, 
plot,  and  denotement. 

"  I  have  obferved  above,  that  the  principal  per- 
formers in  a  ballet  fliould  be  forgotten  for  a  while:  My 
reafon  is,  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  eafier  to  give  ftri- 
king  parts  to  Hercules  and  Omphale,  Aiiadne  and 
Bacchus,  Ajax  and  UlyfTes,  &c.  than  to  24  perfons 
in  their  retinue  :  If  thefe  have  nothing  to  fay,  they 
are  fuperfluous,  and  of  courfe  ought  to  be  rejeft- 
ed  ;  but,  if  they  are  to  fpeak,  let  their  convtrfa- 
tion  be  confonant  with  that  of  the  principal  charac- 
ters. 

«'  The  difficulty,  therefore,  does  not  lie  in  affigning 
a  primary  and  diftindive  part  to  Ajax  or  Ulyffes;  fince 
it  fprings  naturally  from  the  iir.portance  of  their  fitua- 
lion  in  the  pky  :  but  in  introducing  the  figurers  in  a 
becoming  ftyle,  giving  them  parts  of  more  or  lefs  im- 
if)ortance,  connedcd  with  the  aftion  of  the  two  he- 
Toes  ;  in  introdiKing  women,  fome  of  whom  will  ap- 
|)car  concerned  for  Ajax,  and  the  greater  number 
fhowing  their  partiality  for  Uly lies.  The  triumph  of 
the  latter,  the  former's  death,  prefcnt  to  the  man  of 
-genius  a  feries  of  images  that  vie  with  each  other  in 
"point  of  interefting  and  pittorefque  fituations.  Thefe, 
i>y  means  of  a  colouring  fkilfully  contrafted,  cannot  but 
'produce  the  mofl  lively  fenfations.  In  fine,  a  ballet 
-pantomime  (hould  be  dramatic  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  the 
■figure-dancers,  who  fucceed  to  the  principal  perfor- 
mers, ought  to  continue  the  fcene,  not  by  a  number 
of  fymmetrical  figures  and  ftodied  fteps,  but  by  thait 
■kind  of  animated  expreflion  which  keeps  up  the  atten- 
tion of  the  fpeftators  to  the  main  fubjeft  for  which  the 
preceding  a^ors  hate  prepared  the  audience. 


"  Yet,  either  through  ignorance  or  in  confequence  I>afif«. 
of  a  vitiated  habit,  there  are  but  few  well  fupported 
ballets.  Dance  is  introduced  for  the  mere  purpofe  of 
dancing  :  the  end  is  fuppofed  to  be  anfwered  by  the 
mechanical  motions  of  the  feet,  or  by  high  jumping, 
and  that  the  idea  which  people  of  real  tafte  may  have 
oF  a  ballet  is  fully  anfwered,  when  inadlive  performers 
are  introduced  in  it,  who  mix  and  joltle  each  other, 
prefenting  a  confufed  heap  of  piftures,  flcetched  with» 
out  tafte,  aukvvardly  grouped,  and  totally  devoid  of 
that  harmony  and  expreftion,  the  offspring  of  the  foul, 
which  alone  can  embellifli  art  by  giving  it  life." 

M.  Noverre,  in  confidering  the  knowledge  neceffary 
for  attaining  perfcdion  in  the  prefent  art,  obferves, 
that  mythology,  ancient  poetry,  ana  chronology,  ought 
to  be  the  primary  ftudiesof  a  ballet-matter;  who  ought 
alfo  to  poftefs  a  genius  for  poetry  and  painting,  fines 
the  eitt  borrows  all  its  charniu  from  a  perfeft  imitation' 
of  nature. 

A  flight  knowledge  of  geometry  cannot  but  prove 
very  advantageous,  as  it  will  help  the  matter  to  intro- 
duce his  figures  in  due  proportion,  to  calculate  exad^ 
ly,  and  execute  with  precifion.  By  means  of  that  un- 
erring guide,  he  will  retrench  every  fuperfluous  accef- 
fary,  and  thus  enliven  the  performance.  Tafte  will  in- 
troduce elegance,  genius  create  variety,  and  judgment, 
direft  the  whole. 

What  is  a  ballet  but  a  piece  of  more  or  lefs  compli- 
cated machinery,  which  ftrikes  or  furprlfes  the  behol- 
der by  its  various  effedls-,  only  in  proportion  as  thofe 
are  diverfified  and  fudden  ?  That  chain  and  connec- 
tion of  figures,  thofe  motions  fucecediiig  each  other- 
with  rapidity,  thofe  various  forms  turning  contrary 
ways,  that  mixture  of  different  iucidsiits,  the  cnfcmble 
and  harmony  which  mark  the  tteps  and  accompany  the 
exertions  of  the  dancers;  do  not  all  thefe  give  you  the 
idea  of  a  mechanifm  moft  Ingeniou'ly  contrived  ? 

Ballets  are  often  built  on  preternatural  fuhjeils  : 
feveral  of  them  require  the  affiftance  of  machinery- 
For  inftance,  few  of  the  fubjeds  taken  from  Ovid  will 
be  fit  for  reprefentation,.  without  a  change  of  fcenery, 
flights  through  the  air,  mctamorphofes,  &c.  Thia 
author  therefore  mutt  never  be  taken  for  a  model,  un- 
it fs  the  ballei-mafter  himfelf  be  an  expert  mechanift. 
None  are  to  be  found  out  of  the  capital  but  journey- 
men and  ttage  fweepers,  whom  the  patronage  of  fome 
mighty  fon  of  the  fock  has  preferred  by  degrees  to  that 
employment.  The  talents  of  thofe  upftarts  confift  in, 
and  reach  not  beyond,  the  capacity  of  putting  up  the 
hght«  whish  they  were  wont  to  fnuff  for  many  years, 
or  letting  down  aukwardly  a  glory  of  the  mott  wretch- 
ed ftyle.  The  theatres  in  Italy  are  not  remarkable  for 
their  machinery  ;  thofe  of  Germany,  built  upon  the 
fame  plan,  are  not  lefs  deficient  In  point  of  that  en- 
chanting part  of  ftage-exhibitlon  ;  fo  that  a  ballet- 
mafter  mutt,  in  thefe  countries,  find  himfeif  greatly 
embarraffed,  if  unfkllled  in  the  mechanical  arts,  he 
cannot  convey  his  ideas  with  perfpicuity,  by  building 
for  that  purpofe  fmall  models,  which  are  better  under- 
ftood  by  the  generality  of  workmen  than  the  cleareft; 
verbal  explanation. 

The  theatres  of  Paris  and  London  are  the  beft  fup- 
plitd  with  thele  refources.  The  Englitti  are  very  in- 
genious  :  their  ftage  machinery  is  more  Amplified  than 
•the  French  ;  and  -of  courfe  produce  a  quicker  effed, 
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Amongft  them  all  thefe  kinds  o6  works,  are  raoft  ex- 
quifitely  finifheJ  ;  that  neatnefs,  care,  and  cKadtitude, 
which  i«  rerna-rkable  throughout  every,  part,  greatly; 
contribute  to  the  precifion  of  the  whole.  Thofe  chqf^ 
d'ceuvre*  of  mechaHifm  particularly  difplay  t^^emrelyes 
in  their  pantomimes;;  which,  hpw^yer,  are  low  andi 
trivialj  devsid  of  tafte  and  ii)terell,  and  built  upon  the 
msaneft  incidents.  It  n^ay  be  faid  that  this  kind  of 
entertainment,  which-,  ip  got  up  at  a  prodigionS;  ex- 
pence,  is  only  calculated  to  pleafe  thofe  eyes  which  arc 
fbacked  at  nothing  ;  and  that  it  would  meet,  with,  tip 
fuccefson  the  French  theatres,  where  no  other  pleafaplry 
is  permtUed  but  fuch  as  is  not  incompatible  with  de- 
cency, abounds  with  delicacy  and  wit,  and  is  no  ways 
levelled  againft  morals  and  humanity, 

A  compofer  who  wifhes  to  rife  fuperior  to  the  gene- 
rality of  ballet-mafters,  fhould  ftudy  the  painters,  and 
trace  them  in  their  various  manners  of  drawing  and 
compofing.  Both  arts  have  the  fame  objeft  in  view, 
whether  it  be  for  taking  iikenelFes,  mixing  the  colours, 
and  preferving  the  clare-obfcure  ;  or  for  grouping  the 
figures  properly,  laying  on  the  draperies,,  throwing 
the  for.ner  into  elegant  attitudes,  and  giving  them  life 
and  expreflion. 

Upon  the  fame  principle,  the  knowledge  of  anatomy 
will  ferve  to  render  more  clear  and  intelligible  the  pre- 
cepts which  he  has  to  lay  down  for  his  pupils.  It  will 
be  an  eafy  matter  for  him  to  diftinguifh  properly  be- 
tween the  natural  and  habitual  defsds  in  their  confor- 
mation. Thefe  are  the  greateil  obftacles  that  fo  often 
impede  the  progrefs  of  young  beginners.  Thus  once 
knowing  the  caufe,  he  will  be  able  to  remedy  the  evil; 
PS  his  lelTon  and  precepts  will  then  be  the  refult  of 
ftrift  attention,  they  never  can  fail  of  becoming  pro- 
fitable. 

Drawing  is  too  ufeful  in  the  compofition  of  balleta 
for  the  mafter  not  to  pay  a  ferious  attention  to  that 
art  ;  it  will  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  forms ;  it 
will  give  to  the  figures  an  air  of  novelty  and  elegance, 
animate  the  groups,  throw  the  body  into  graceful  pQ- 
fuions,  and  faow  the  attitudes  in  a  juft  precifion. 

A  ballet- mafter  who  is  no  proEcient  in  mufic,  will 
make  a  bad  choice  of  his  airs.  He  will  not  enter  into 
the  fpirit  or  charafter  of  them.  The  motions  of  his, 
dancers  will  not  beat  time  with  that  precifion  and  de- 
licacy which  are  abfolutely  neccfiary,  unlefs  he  is  en- 
dued with  that  fenfibility  of  organ  which  is  more  com- 
monly  the  gift  of  nature  than  the  refult  of  art,  and  is 
far  above  what  may  be  acquired  by  long  praftice  and 
fteady  application. 

A  good  choice  of  mufic  is  as  eflential  to  dancing  as 
the  choice  of  words  and  the  phrafing  of  a  fpeech  is 
to  eloquence.  It  is  the  tune  and  time  of  the  mufic 
that  fix  and  determine  the  motions  of  the  dancers.  If 
the  former  be  uniform  and  devoid  of  tafte,  the  bal- 
let will,  like  its  model,  be  dull  and  unmeaning. 

By  this  immediate  connedlion  between  mufic  and 
dancinij,  it  cleat ly  appears,  that,  from  a  prailical 
knowledge  of  the  former,  the  ballet- mafter  will  derive 
the  greateft  advantages.  He  will  then  be  able  to  im- 
part his  thoughts  to  the  compofer  ;  and  if  tafte  and 
knowledge  combine  together.,  he  will  eicher  fet  the 
rruific  himfelf,  or  at  leaft  furnifti  the  compofer  with 
the  principal  outlines,  to  charafterife  the  aftion 
of  the  dancer;  as  thi«  will  be  varied  and  expref- 
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five,  the  bajlet  cannot  fail  of  being  equally  Jo,    Mii»  Dance, 
fie  well  compofed  fliould  paint;  and  fpeak  ;  and  the  '-^nr^ 
dance  fet  to  thofe  founds,  will  be,  as  it  were,  the  ech® 
t.o  repeat  the  words.    If  on  the  contrary  it  be  mutCx 
if  it  fpeak  not  to  the  ear-  of  the  dancer,  tiien  all  fen'^  » 
tim,en.t  and  exprelSoD.are  bapiftifd,  frpm  the  perform- 
ance. 

As  nothing  can  appear  trifling  to  the  man  of  ge- 
nius, nothing  fhould  feem  fo  to  th?  ballet-mafter.  It 
is  impoffible  for  him  to  difiinguifh  himfelf  in  his  pro- 
fellion,  unlefs  he  applies  to  ftudy  thofe  arts  which  have 
been  juft  mentioned.  Yet  to  infift  that  he  ftiould  be 
mafter  of  them  all  in  that  degree  of  perfeftion  which  i» 
.attainable  only  by  thofe  who  give  themfelves  entirely  up 
to  the  ftudy  of  each  of  them  in  particular,  would  be  re- 
quiring a  mere  impoffibility. 

All  that  can  be  deemed  ftriftly  requifite,  therefore, 
is  a  general  knowledge,  a  flight  tinfture  of  thofe  fcien- 
ces  which,  by  the  connection  they  have  with  each 
other,  are  likely  to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
the  art  ajid  to  its  reputation.  From  the  natural 
union,  however,  that  fubfifts  between  the  arts,  and 
from  the  harmony  which  reigns  amongft  them,  that 
ballet-malter  will  ennoble  his  compofition  with  the  moft 
fire,  fpirit,  livelinefs,  and  intereft,  who  has  moft  ge- 
nius and  imagination,  and  whofc  knowledge  is  moft 
extenfive. 

As  to  performers,  and  their  pcrfonal  qualiucatlpns : 
The  firft  point  to  which  it  is  directed  to  pay  attention 
when  one  takes  up  the  profeffion  of  a  dancer  (at  leaft 
fo  foon  as  he  becomes  capable  of  refledlion),  is  his  bo- 
dily formation  :  If  one  is  confcious  of  any  natural  de- 
fedls  which  feem  irremediable  by  art,  it  will  be  heft 
immediately  to  renounce  every  idea  that  may  have  been 
formed  of  the  advantage  at  ifing  from  popular  appro- 
bation. But  where  perfonal  defcfts  can  be  reformed 
by  application,  ftudy,  or.  the  advice  and  ailittance  of 
judicious  matters,  then  it  becomes  an  effeutial  concern 
quickly  to  exert  every  effort,  before  the  parts  to  be 
corredted  have  acquired  ftrength  and  confiftence,  be- 
fore nature  has  unalterably  taken  her  bent,  and  the 
error  becomes  too  habitual  and  inveterate. 

Among  other  perfonal  defefts,  there  are  two  wliIcK 
deferve  particular  notice  :  The  firft  is  that  of  bein^ 
Jarrete,  "  knock-knee'd;"  the  other  of  being  arque  or 
«  bow-legg'd." 

A  man  is  faid  t©  be  jarrete  or  in-knee'd  when  the 
haunches  are  ftrait,  and  incline  inwardly,  the  thighs 
lie  near,  and  the  knees  are  protuberant,  and  fo  clofe 
that  they  touch  and  knock  together  at  every  ftep 
even  when  the  feet  are  at  a  diftancc  ;  fo  that  fuch  a 
perfon,  from  the  knees  to  the  feet,  makes  the  figure  of 
a  triangle  :  in  people  of  this  formation,  likewife,  there 
is  a  clumiinefs  in  the  infide  of  the  ancle,  a  great  eleva- 
tion in  the  inftep,  while  the  tendo  Ach'dlts  is  not  only 
very  flender,  but  much  extended  in  the  articula- 
ti-oii. 

The  other  defedt,  of  being  arqu'e  or  bow-legged,  is 
the  oppofite  of  the  former ;  and  exifts  in  the  fame 
parts,  namely,  from  the  haunches  to  th|  feet,  which 
defcribe  a  fort  of  bow  or  arch ;  for  the  haunches  being 
in  this  cafe  hollow,  the  thighs  and  knees  ftand  open, 
and  at  a  diftance,  and  produce  the  fame  effeiSt  in  the 
lower  extremities,  fo  that  they  can  never  be  brought 
in  proper  contaft  like  thofe  of  a  well-fhaped  perfon  ; 
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their  feet  alfo  are  long  and  flat,  the  ancle  Juts  out,  and  can  give  them, 
the  tendo  j^chillis  is  large  and  cltofely  inferted.  A 
fingle  view^of  thefe  diametrically  oppofite  defedls,  prove 
more  forcibly  than  any  arguments,  that  the  inllruc- 
tions  which  might  correal  the  errors  of  one  of  thofe 
fort  of  dancers,  v/ouH  tend  only  to  increafe  the  de- 
fetls  of  the  ether  ;  and  that  confequently  their  aim 
and  ftudy  ought  to  be  correfpondently  oppofite. 

The  dancer  whofe  defeft  is  of  the  Hrft  kind,  that  of 
ht'mgjarretf,  mult  ufe  the  means  which  art  furnifhes 
him  with,  to  feparate  and  widen  the  too  clofdy  con- 
nected parts.  The  firlt  ftcp  to  this  end  is  to  turn  the 
thighs  outwardly,  endeavouring  to  move  them  in  that 
pofition,  by  taking  the  advantage  of  the  free  lotation 
which  the  thigh-bone  has  in  the  cotiloldal  cavity  of  the 
haunches  :  alTifted  by  this  exerclfe,  the  knees  will  fol- 
low the  fame  direftion,  and  return  as  it  were  to  their 
proper  pofition.  The  kneepan  (which  feems  intend- 
ed to  pr^yent  the  knee  from  being  thrown  too  far 
backward  from  its  infertion)  will  ftand  perpendicular 
over  the  point  of  the  foot,  while  the  thigh  and  leg 
thus  placed  defcrlbe  a  line  that  will  enfure  firmnefs 
and  ftability  to  the  whole  body. 

The  fecond  remedy  to  be  ufed  is,  to  keep  the  knees 
in  a  conitant  bend,  and  to  make  them  appear  very  much 
ftretched,  without  their  being- really  fo.  This  mufl 
be  the  refult  of  long  and  conitant  practice  ;  but  when 
the  habit  is  firmly  contrafted,  it  is  impoffible  to  return 
to  the  former  vicious  pofition,  without  caufing  an  in- 
fupportable  pain  and  numbnefs.  Some  dancers  have 
been  able  to  conceal  this  defe6t  fo  artfully,  that  it  was 
entirely  undlfcoverable  unlefs  in  dancing  ftralt-capers 
or  in  very  quick  movements.  The  reafon  of  its  be- 
coming vifible  at  fuch  times  is,  that  the  contraftion  of 
the  mufcles  in  the  effort  of  leaping  makes  them  ftiff 
about  the  articulation,  and  forces  every  part  into  its 
former  and  natural  fituatlon  ;  the  knees  thus  ftrained, 
turn  inwardly  and  (for  the  timxe)  regain  their  ufual 
protuberance,  which  becomes  an.  obftacle  to  the  difplay 
of  the  entre-chat.  The  more  thefe  parts  conneft,  to  the 
greater  dillance  will  the  lower  extremities  be  thrown  ; 
hence  the  legs,  neither  being  able  to  beat  nor  crofs, 
remain  motionlefs  at  the  time  of  the  knees  rolling  over 
each  other,  while  the  entre-chat.,  being  neither  cut,  beat, 
nor^croffed  by  the  feet,  is  deprived  of  that  life  and  bril- 
liancy which  are  its  chief  merit. 

A  perfon  thus  formed,  fhould  entirely  renounce  the 
entre-chat,  cabr'wles,  and  every  kind  of  dance  that  re- 
quires very  quick  and  complicated  movements,  as  it 
will  infallibly  render  him  weak  and  powerlefs  ;  for  the 
haunches  being  fo  ftrait,  the  mufcles  that  are  attached 
to  them  (whereon  the  motions  of  the  trunk  depend), 
have  not  a  proper  and  eafy  play,  which  will  be  always 
in  proportion  to  the  dimenfion  of  thefe  bones,  becaufe 
then  the  mufcles  ftioot  out  or  divide  from  a  point  more 
diftanced  from  the  centre  of  gravity  :  therefore  the 
grander  fort  of  dancing,  and  terre  a  terre,  is  the  beft' 
adapted  to  fuch  dancers  ;  and  we  may  add,  that  what- 
ever they  lofe  on  the  fcore  of  ftrength,  they  regain  in 
elegance  and  addrefs.  They  are  luxuriant  and  fliining 
in  the  fimpleft  parts;  eafy,  even  in  difficult  ones,  where 
no  great  efforts  are  required ;  juft  in  their  execution  ; 
elegant  in  their  difplay  ;  and  their  fpring  is  always 
exerted  with  an  infinity  of  grace,  as  they  dexteroufly 
<KXjgloy  every  refource  which  the.  motion  of  the.inftep 
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Thefe  are  ad  vantages  which  atone  for 
want  of  perfonal  ftrength  ;  and  in  dancing  agility  and 
addrefs  are  always  preferable  to  the  mere  eff'orts  of 
force. 

The  art  of  concealing  or  overcoming  the  defe6t  of 
fuch  performers  as  we  have  chara(fterized  by  being 
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arque  or  bovi^-legged,  is  in  a  great  meafure  the  oppo- 
fite  of  the  former  ;  namely,  by  endeavouring  to  bring 
together  the  parts  that  are  too  much  feparated,  and 
leflening  that  vacancy  which  is  particularly  obfervable 
between  the  knees.  Thefe  require  no  lefs  exerclfe 
than  the  former  In  turning  the  thighs  outwardly,  and 
generally  are  lefs  able  to  dlfguife  their  faults  :  for  be- 
ing  more  robull  and  vigorous,  there  is  lefs  pliability  in 
their  mufcles,  and  their  joints  move  lefs  eafily.  And 
it  mutt  be  added,  If  the  deformity  refuks  from  a  na- 
tural diftortion  .-.f  the  bone,  labour  will  be  as  ufelefs- 
a>s  all  the  aids  of  art  will  be  impotent. 

It  was  remarked,  that  dancers  of  the  fidt  clafs,  or 
jarrete,  fhould  preferve  a  flight  genufltxion  or  bend  in 
their  performance  ;  while  thefe,  for  the  oppofite  rea-- 
fon,  ought  to  keep  their  Hmbs  rather  extended  or 
ftretched,  and  to  crofs  more  clofely,  by  that  means 
diminlfhing  the  vacancy  occafioned  by  the  natural  fe- 
paration.  Such  dancers  are  nervous,  lively,  and  bril- 
liant in  all  cafes  which  require  more  ftrength  than  ele- 
gance ;  vigour  and  agility  may  be  inferred  from  their 
mufcular  force,  and  the  firmnefs  and  refiftance  of  their 
articular  ligaments;  Hvely  in  their  dancing,  becaufe 
they  crofs  low  rather  than  high  ;  and  requiring  on 
that  account  lefs  fpace  in  beating  time,  they  perform 
it  with  more  liveltnefs  :  they  difplay  more  brilliancy, 
becaufe  the  light  becomes  vifible  between  the  limbs 
at  the  moment  of  crofling  and  recroflirig  ;  and  this  is 
preclfely  the  clair-ohfcure  of  dancing  ;  for  if  the  time 
in  the  entre-chat  or  crofs-caper  is  neither  cut  nor  beat, 
but  rolled  or  huddled  over,  there  is  no  light  to  give - 
dlftinftlon  to  the  fhadows,  and  the  limbs,  fo  clofely 
joined,  prefent^an  indiftinft  and  effedtlefs  mafs. 

Thefe  dancers  have  lefs  addrefs  than  the  others,  as 
they  generally  depend  on  their  ftrength  ;  and  indeed 
that  ftrength  is  a  conftant  obftacle  to  eafe  and  pKancy; 
if  it  forfakes  them  a  fingle  moment,  they  appear  auk- 
ward  and  ridiculous :  nor  can  they  conceal  their  fitua- 
tlon by  any  trifling  difplay  ;  that  requiring  mere  ad- 
drefs, would  give  them  time  to  recover,  which  their 
want  of  natural  elafticlty  otherwife  prevents. 

Dancers  who  are  jarrties,  '&r^  weak,  {lender,  and  de- 
licate ;  the  others,  ftrong  and  vigorous,  large  made,, 
and  nervous.  It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  ftout, 
fquat-built  men,  are  heavy  and  fluggifla;  which  they 
doubtlefs  are  in  refpeCt  of  bodily  weight :  but  the  • 
notion  is  erroneous  fo  far  as  regards  dancing ;  for 
aftlvity  owes  its  very  cxiftence  to- mufcular  ftrength, 
and  every  man  who  has  not  a  requifite  fliare  of  that 
will  always  fall  heavy.  The  reafon  is  evident;  the 
weak  parts,  in  the  inftant  of  falling,  not  being  able  to 
refift  the  ftronger  (that  is,  the  weight  of  tlie  body, 
which  acquires  a  momentum  in  proportion  to  the  height 
it  falls  or  defcends  from),  yield  and  bend  ;  and  It  is  at 
the  moment  of  relaxation  or  flexion  that  the  noife  of 
the  fall  is  heard ;  a  circumftance  greatly  leffened,  or- 
rather  entirely  avoided,  when  the  body  is  able  to  main- 
tain itfelf  in  a  perpendicular  direftlon  ;  and  while  the 
mufcular  fpring  is  fufficient  to  oppofe  that  dcfcending 
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force,  and  vigoroufly  refift  ^  (hock  which  would  other- 
wife  deftroy  it. 

Nature  has  not  exempted  the  fair  fex  from  thofe  im- 
perfeftions  we  have  been  taking  notice  of ;  but  art, 
and  the  ufe  of  petticoats,  come  fortunately  to  the  help 
of  the  female  dancer.  The  hoop  conceals  a  multitude 
of  defefts,  which  the  critic's  curious  eye  cannot  afcend 
to  difcover.  Moft  of  them  dance  with  their  knees 
open,  as  if  they  were  naturally  arquees  ;  but,  thanks  to 
this  bad  habit,  and  to  the  petticoats,  they  appear  more 
brilliant  than  the  men  ;  becaufe,  as  they  beat  from  the 
k)wer  part  of  the  leg,  they  perform  the  time  quicker 
than  we,  who,  concealing  nothing  from  the  fpeftator, 
are  obliged  to  beat  at  a  greater  extent,  and  to  do  it 
originally  from  the  haunch. 

The  vivacity  of  the  fex  contributes  much  to  the 
brilliancy  of  their  execution  ;  though  certainly  not 
kfs  is  owing  to  the  petticoats,  which,  by  concealing 
the  length  of  the  limbs,  catch  the  attention,  and  fix 
it  more  advantageoufly  :  thus  all  the  fire  of  the  beats 
being  united  in  one  point,  appears  more  lively  and 
brilliant ;  while  the  eye  embraces  one  objeft  only, 
without  being  hurried  and  confufed,  in  proportion  to 
the  fpace  it  has  to  overlook. 

To  perfeftion  in  dancing,  Mr  Noverre  obferves, 
nothiog  is  more  neceflary  than  the  outward  turn  of  the 
thigh  ;  yet  nothing  is  more  natural  to  mankind  than 
the  contrary  pofition  :  it  is  born  with  us.  It  will  be 
fuperfluous,  in  eftablifhing  this  truth,  to  cite  for  ex- 
ample the  Afiatics,  the  Africans,  or  any  people  who 
dance,  or  rather  leap  and  move,  without  art  or  prin- 
ciple. If  we  attend  only  to  children,  or  the  ruftic  in- 
habitants of  the  villages,  we  fliall  fee  that  they  all  turn 
their  feet  inwardly.  The  other  pofition  is  purely  in- 
vention ;  and  a  proof,  far  from  equivocal,  of  this  fault 
being  an  imaginary  one,  is,  that  a  pahiter  would  tranf- 
grefs  as  much  againft  nature  as  the  i-ules  of  his  art, 
were  he  to  place  the  feet  of  his  por  trait  in  the  fit  na- 
tion of  a  dancer's.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  to  dance 
elegantly,  walk  gracefully,  or  addrefs  ourfelves  with 
eafe  and  manlinefs,  we  mull  abfolutely  reverfe  the  na- 
ture of  things  •>  and  force  our  limbs,  by  artificial  ap- 
phcations  equally  tedious  and  painful,  to  affume  a  very 
different  fituation  from  what  they  originally  received. 

Such  a  change,  however  neeeffary  in  this  art,  can 
only  be  accomplillied  by  laying  its  foundation  in  the 
carheit  Itages  of  infancy,  when  every  bone  and  muf- 
cle  is  in  a  itate  of  pliability,  and  capable  of  receiving 
any  diredlion  which  we  choofe  to  give  them. 

The  difficulty  of  attaining  the  outward  pofition  of 
the  limbs  is  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  proper  arts 
to  be  employed.  Moft  beginners  perfuade  themfelves 
that  it  is  to  be  acquired  by  forcing  the  feet  to  tHrn 
outward  ;  and  though  this  part  may  readily  take  fuch 
3  direftion,  from  their  fupplenefs,  and  being  fo  eafily 
moved  at  their  articulation  with  the  leg  ;  yet  this  me- 
thod is  fo  farfalfe,  as  it  tends  to  difplace  the  ancle-bones, 
and  befides  has  not  aay  effeft  upon  either  the  knees 
or  thighs. 

Neither  is  it  poffible  to  throw  the  knees  ouiwardly 
without  the  afliltance  of  the  thigh.  The  knees  have 
only  two  motions,  bending  and  extenfion  ;  the  one 
drawing  the  leg  backward,  the  other  throwing  it  for- 
ward :  they  have  no  power,  therefore,  of  themfelves 
to.  determiae  or  affume  an  outward  pofition  ;  but  inuil 


eventually  depend  on  the  thigh,  which  entirely  com- 
mands all  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  and  turns  them 
in  confequence  of  its  own  rotatory  motion  ;  fo  that,, 
in  fa£l,  whatever  motion  or  pofition  that  takes,  the 
knee,  foot,  and  leg,  are  obliged  to  follow. 

M.  Nouvtrre  condemns  the  tourne-haunch  as  a  clum- 
fy  and  ufelefs  invention,  which,  inftead  of  producing 
any  good  efftdl,  ferves  only  to  lame  thofe  who  ufe  it,, 
by  giving  a  diftortion  to  the  waift,  much  more  difa-- 
grteable  than  what  it  was  intended  to  remove. 

The  fimpleft  and  moft  natural  means  are  thefe  which 
reafon  and  good  fenfe  ought  to  adopt ;  and  of  thefe  a 
moderate  but  continual  exercife  is  iiidifpenfable  :  the 
praftice  of  a  circular  motion  or  turning  of  the  legs, 
both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  and  of  boldly  beating- 
at  full  extent  from  the  haunch,  is  the  only  certain  ex- 
ercife to  be  preferred.  It  infenfibly  gives  freedom, 
fpring,  and  pliancy ;  while  the  motions  acquired  by 
ufing  the  machine  have  more  an  air  of  conftraint,- 
than  of  that  liberty  and  eafe  which  (hould  fhine  con- 
fpicuQus  in  them. 

It  has  been  maintained,  that  a  ftrong  and  vigorous 
perfon  ought  to  fpring  higher  and  better  than  a  flen- 
der  or  weaker  man.  But  experience  (fays  M.  Noverre) 
daily  proves  the  contrary.  We  fee  many  dancers,  who 
cut  the  time  very  ftrong,  who  beat  with  much  vigour 
and  firmnefs,  and  yet  cannot  fpring  to  any  confiderable 
perpendicular  elevation  :  for  an  oblique  elevation,  or  on 
one  fide,  ought  here  to  be  diftinguiftied  from  the  former  ; 
the  latter  is  faint,  and  depends  entirely  upon  addrefs  in 
the  dancer.  There  are  others,  again,  whofe  flender 
form  renders  their  execution  lefs  bold,  and  rather  ele- 
gant than  forcible,  rather  lively  than  nervous^  but  who 
can  rife  to  an  extraordinary  height  :  it  is  to  the  lhape 
and  formation  of  the  foot,  and  to  the  length  and  ela- 
fticiiy  of  the  tendon,  that  this  power  of  elevation  is 
originally  owing  ;  the  knees,  the  loins,,  and  the  arms, 
all  co-operate  in  this  action  ;  the  ftronger  the  preffure 
upon  the  mufcles,  the  greater  is  the  re-aftion,  and  the 
fpring  or  leap  is  propoi  tlonably  high.  The  alternate 
motion  of  the  knees  participate  with  ihafe  of  the  in- 
ftep  and  tmdo  Achillh,  though  the  latter  are  ftill  the 
moft  effential  auxiliaries  ;  the  mufcles  of  the  trunk 
lend  their  afliftance,  and  preferve  the  body  iu  a  per^ 
pendicular  direftion  ;  while  the  arms,  running  imper- 
ceptibly to  the  mutual  afliftance  of  all  the  parts,  ferve 
as  wings  to  counterbalance  the  machine. 

Obfcrve  all  thofe  animals  that  have  long  and  flender 
ancles,  as  ftags,  roebucks,  faeep,  cats,  monkeys,  &c. 
and  you  will  perceive  that  they  have  a  quicknefs  and 
facility  of  fpringing  and  leaping,  which  animals  dif- 
ferently formed  in  that  part  can  never  obtain. 

But  were  a  man  endowed  with  all  the  other  qualities 
effential  to  the  perfeftlon  of  the  art,  yet  ftiU  without 
ftrength  and  firmnefs  in  his  loins  he  never  can  be  a 
good  dancer.  This  ftrength  is  certainly  the  gift  of 
nature  ;  but  it  may  be  much  improved  by  the  affiduity 
of  an  able  teacher.  We  daily  fee  dancers  who  have 
neither  perpendicularity  nor  firmnefs,  and  whofe  per- 
formance is  altogether  unftable  and  irregular  :  and  we 
hkewife  fee  others,  who,  though  they  poffefs  not  fo 
great  a  degree  of  native  force,  have  all  the  appearance 
of  finewy  firmnefs  and  mufcular  ftrength,  in  their 
haunches,  back,  and  loins.  Art  has  furnifh'ed  a  fub- 
ftitute  for  nature,  in  the  leffons  of  fome  excellent 

teacher,. 
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Dance,  teacher,  \fho  has  convinced  them,  tliat  when  once 
■"""V"""^  they  foref^o  an  attention  to  the  lain s,  it  is  impoflible 
to  keep  thcaifelves  in  a  riglit  perpendicular  line  ;  and 
therefore  all  their  exertions  will  be  devoid  of  tafte  : 
that  all  wavering  and  inflability  in  this  part  is  incon- 
■fiftent  with  perpendicularity  and  firmnefs,  and  will  cer- 
tainly caufe  diftortion  of  the  fliape  and  waift  :  that  the 
depreffure  and  finking  of  the  body  deprives  the  lower 
parts  of  that  liberty  which  is  necefiary  to  their  eafy 
motion  :  that  hence  the  body  is  undetermined  in  its 
pofuions ;  frequently  drags  the  limbs  ;  and  conllantly 
lofes  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  and  therefore  cannot  re- 
cover an  equilibrium,  but  after  various  efforts  and  con- 
tortions totally  repugnant  to  the  graceful  and  harmo- 
nious motions  of  good  dancing. 

Such  is  the  performance  of  thofe  dancers  who  have 
no  ftrength  in  their  loins,  or  at  leaft  do  not  exert  what 
they  poffcfs.  In  order  to  dance  well,  the  body  fhould 
be  firm  and  fteady  ;  it  fliould  particulaily  be  motlon- 
lefs  and  free  from  wavering  while  the  legs  are  in  exer- 
tion ;  for  when  the  body  follows  the  aflions  of  the 
feet,  it  difplays  as  many  grimaces  and  diftortions  as 
the  legs  execute  different  fteps  ;  the  performance  is 
"then  robbed  of  its  eafe,  uniformity,  harmony,  exadl- 
nefs,  firmnefs,  perpendicularity,  and  equilibrium  ;  in 
a  word,  of  all  thofe  beauties  and  graces  which  are  fo 
eflentlal  to  make  dancing  give  pleafure  and  delight. 

Many  dancers  are  of  opinion,  that  to  be  foft  and 
luxuriant,  the  knees  mud  be  bent  very  low.  But  in 
this  they  are  moft  certainly  raiftaken  ;  for  a  more  than 
ordinary  flexion  of  the  knees  gives  rather  a  drynefs 
and  infipidity  to  dancing ;  and  a  dancer  may  be  very 
inelegant,  and  jerk,  as  it  were,  all  his  movements,  as 
well  in  bending  very  low  as  in  not  bending  at  all.  The 
reafon  will  appear  natural  and  evident,  when  wp  rcfleft, 
that  the  time  and  motions  of  the  dancer  arc  ftrictly 
fubordinate  to  the  time  and  movements  of  the  mufic  : 
purfuing  this  principle,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
when  the  flexion  of  the  knees  is  greater  than  what  the 
air  or  time  of  the  dance  requires,  the  meafure  then 
drawls  along,  languiflies,  and  is  lotl.  To  recover  and 
catch  again  the  time  which  this  unneceffary  flexion  had 
dettroyed,  the  extcnfion  of  the  knee  mutl  be  equally 
quick  ;  and  it  is  this  fudden  tranfition  which  gives  fuch 
a  harflinefs  and  fterility  to  the  execution,  and  renders 
it  as  difguflfid  as  the  oppofite  fault  of  ftifFnefs  and  in- 
flexibility. 

That  luxuriant  foftnefs  requires  more  to  its  perfec- 
tion than  merely  an  exaft  flexion  and  extenfion  of  the 
knees  ;  the  fpring  of  the  inftep  mull  add  its  afliftance, 
while  the  loins  mull  balance  the  body  to  preferve  thefe 
fprings  in  proper  bounds.  It  is  tliis  rare  harmony  of 
motion  (fays  M.  Noverre)  which  has  procured  the  ce- 
lebrated Dupre  the  glorious  title  of  the  GcJ  of  Dance. 

There  are  many  dancers,  and  of  an  inferior  clafs 
only,  who  can  dilplay  a  great  variety  of  fteps,  badly 
enough  chofen  to  be  fare,  and  often  difplviyed  without 
either  judgment  or  tafte  ;  but  it  is  very  ur.comraon  to 
find  among  them  that  cxadlnefs  of  ear  (that  rare  but 
innate  talent  of  a  dancer),  which  gives  life  to  aod 
llamps  a  value  upon  fteps,  and  which  ditTufes  over  all 
their  motions  a  fpirit  that  animates  arid  enlivens 
them. 

There  are  fome  ears  ftupid  and  infenfible  even  to  the 
moft  fimple,  plain,  and  ftriking  mo.'tmcnis  ;  there  are 
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others,  more  cultlvate4  or  refined,  that  cafirCcei  and  Oaftc«» 
comprehend  the  meafure,  but  cannot  feize  its  intrica- 
cies ;  and  there  are  others  agaia  to  whom  the  moft  dif- 
ficult airs  a,nd  movements  are  eafy  and  intelh'gibie,  and 
at  once  comprehended.  It  is  neverthelefs  certain,  that 
a  dancer  may  have  a  very  perfedl  and  nice  feeling,  an4 
yet  not  make-  his  feelings  intelligible  to  the  audience, 
if  he  has  not  the  art  of  commanding  thofe  refourcea 
which  depend  upon  a  proper  exertion  of  t\\Q  coup  dfpled i 
aukwardnefs  becomes  vifible  where  the  exafteft  propor- 
tion was  ueceftary  ;  and  every  ftep  which  would  have 
been  becoming,  and  produced  the  happieft  effett,  had 
it  been  fmartly  introduced  at  the  conclufion  of  the 
meafure,  will  now  be  cold  and  lifelefs,  if  all  the  limbs 
are  m  motion  at  once.  It  reqr.ires  more  time  to  move 
the  whole  body  than  to  exert  any  fingle  member  ;  the 
flexion  and  extenfion  of  the  inftep  is  more  readily  and 
quickly  made  than  the  reciprocal  motion  of  all  the 
joints.  This  principle  allowed,  that  the  dancer  Is  de- 
ftitute  of  precifion,  who  (fuppofing  he  pofllftes  a  mu- 
fical  ear )  knows  not  how  to  time  his  fteps  ;  the  elafti- 
city  of  thei  Inftep,  and  the  more  or  lefs  adive  play  of 
the  mufcles,  add  to  the  natural  fenfibility  of  the  ear, 
and  ftamp  value  and  brilliancy  on  the  dance.  The 
joint  charms  of  the  harmony  fpringing  from  the  tpove- 
ments  of  the  mufic,  and  the  motions  of  the  danc%rj 
captivate  even  thofe  whofe  ears  are  the  moft  Infenfible 
and  leaft  fufceptible  of  mufical  impreffion. 

There  are  fome  countries  where  the  Inhabitants  in 
general  are  endowed  with  this  innate  mufical  tafte. 
The  Palatinate,  Wirtembcrg,  Saxony,  Brandenbourg, 
Auftria,  and  Bohemia,  fupply  the  orcheftres  of  the 
German  princes  with  many  excellent  muficians  and  emi- 
nent compofers.  The  Germans,  Indeed,  are  bora 
with  a  very  lively  and  juft  tafte  for  mufic,  and  have  in 
them  the  feeds  of  true  harmony  ;  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  hear  concerts,  both  in  the  ftreets  and  in 
the  (hops  of  their  mechanics,  performed,  with  the 
greateft  ficill  and  exaftnefs. 

Such  a  natural  and  native  tafte  for  mufic  as  wc  have 
been  mentioning,  Is  ufually  accompanied  by,  or  in- 
cludes in  it,  a  fimilar  one  for  dancing  ;  they  are  kin- 
dred arts ;  the  tender  and  harmonious  accents  of  the 
one  excites  and  produces  the  agreeable  and  expref- 
five  motions  of  the  other,  and  their  union  entertains 
the  eye  and  ear  with  animated  pi£tures  of  fentlment; 
thefe  two  fenfes,  again,  convey  to  the  heart  the  inter 
refting  images  which  aft"edl  them,  while  the  heart,  in 
its  turn,  communicates  them  to  the  mental  faculty  5 
thus  the  pitafure  refulting  from  the  harmony  and  in- 
telligence of  tkefc  two  arts,  enchants  the  fpeftator, 
and  fills  him  with  the  moft  feducing  pleafures  of  \Of 
luptoufnefs. 

Dancing  is  probably  no  where  varied  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree as  in  the  provinces  of  Germany  ;  where  the  well 
known  dances  of  one  village  are  ftrangers  in  the  adja- 
cent hamlet  ;  their  fongs  of  mirth  and  merriment  have 
no  lets  different  airs  and  m.ovements,  though  they  are 
all  marked  with  that  of  gaiety.  Their  dances  are 
plealing  and  engaging,  becaufe  the  offspring  of  funple 
nature  ;  their  motions  exprefs  joy  and  pleafure  ;  and 
the  exa(?tnef.s  with  which  the  whole  is  performed,  gives 
a  peculiar  agreeableiieis  to  their  ileps,  gtftures,  and 
attitudes.  Do  they  fpring  ? — a  hundred  perfons,  afr 
fern  bled  round  an  oaiv,  or  fome  ancient  pillar,  feize 

the 
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the  time  dt  one  inftant,  bound  up,  and  defcend  with  the  They  had 
lame  exaftnefs.  Do  they  wifh  to  mark  the  meafure 
by  a  toup-de-pied  ? — all  ftrike  with  one  -confent  ;  or 
when  they  catch  up  their  women,  yuu  fee  them  all  in 
the  air. at  an  equal  height,  nor  do  they  defcend  but  at 
the  pTectlx;  note  that  marks  the  time. 

The  counter-point,  which  is  doubtlefs  the  touch- 
ftone  of  a  delicate  ear,  is  to  the'm  an  objeft  of  no  dif- 
ficulty ;  hence  their  dance  is  fo  particularly  animated, 
and  the  nicety  of  that  organ  has  the  efFed  of  giving 
their  different  motions  an  air  of  gaiety  and  variety  al- 
together exquifite. 

A  dancer  whofe  ear  is  untuned  to  harmony,  difplays 
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likcwife  the   cremnolates   and  orobates ; 
that  is,  people  who  walked  on  the  brinks  of  precipi- 
ces :    Nay  more,  Suetonius  in  Galba,  c.  6.  Seneca  in 
his  85th  Epirtle,  and  Pliny,  lib.  viii.  v.  2.  make  men- 
tion of  elephants  that  were  taiigiit  to  walk  on  the  rope. 
S(  Viius^s  Danck.     See  MEDiciNE-/n^/^r. 
DANCETTE,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  outline  of 
any  bordure,  or  ordinary,  is  indented  very  largely,  the 
argenefs  of  the  indentures  being  the  only  thing  that 
diftinguiOies  it  from  indented. 
DANCING.    See  Dange. 
Z).^  AC/A' (j-Gir/f  of  Egypt.    See  At  me. 
Dancinsf-gfirls  are  employed  all  over  the  eaft,  as 


his  fttps  wlth(jut  order  or  regularity,  wanders  from  his  «.  affording  great  diverfion  at  all  public  entertainments. 


part,  and  purfues  the  meafiu-e  without  being  able  to 
reach  it  :  devoid  of  judgrtient,  his  dancing  has  nei- 
ther fentiment  nor  expreflion  ;  and  the  mufic  which 
ffiould  direil  his  mit|»<ons,  regulate  his  fltps,  and  guide 
his  time,  ferves  only  to  expofe  his  imperftftions  and 
itifufficiency.  The  ftudy  of  mufic  fhould  therefore  be 
applied  to  fc  r  the  puipofe  of  obviating  this  defeft,  and 


They  are  all  proftitutes  ;  and  by  the  laws  of  their  fo- 
ciety  are  bound  to  rcfufe  no  one  for  their  price,, 
which  is  rated  according  to  their  beauty  and  other 
Hccomplifhments.  There  are  even  paiticular  fets  of 
them  appropriated  to  the  fervice  of  the  Gentoo- 
temples  and  the  ufe  of  the  bramin  priefts  who  attend 
them^    Thefe  poor  creatures  fay  that  they  were  iii?ft 


"giving  more  fenfibility  and  exadnefs  to  the  organs  of    debauched  by  their  god,  and  afterwards  by  him  con 


Jiearing. 

It  will  not  be  expeiled  that  we  Hiould  proceed  to 
^ve  a  defcription  of  all  the  intricacies  and  combina- 
tions of  fteps  that  are  or  can  be  exerted  in  dancing  ; 
or  enlarge  on  the  mechanical  particulars  of  the  art. 
A  dilTertation  on  the  latter  would  be  infipid  and  dif- 
gullful  ;  for  the  language  of  the  feet  and  limbs  is 
addrelTed  to  the  eyes,  not  to  the  eats  :  and  a  detail 
of  the  former  would  be  endlefs,  fince  every  dancer  has 
his  peculiar  manner  of  joining  or  varying  the  time. 
It  may  be  fufficient  jufl  to  mention  on  this  point,  that 
it  is  in  dancing  as  in  mufic,  and  with  dancers  as  with 
mulicians  :  Dancing  does  not  abound  with  more  fun- 
damental fteps  than  mufic  with  notes  ;  but  there  are 
eftaves,  breves,  femibreves,  minims,  crotchets,  double 
and  treble  crotchets;  times  to  count,  and  meafures  to 
follow.  This  mixture,  however,  of  a  fmall  number  (.f 
fteps,.  and  a  few  notes,  furnifhes  dancers  with  a  mul- 
titude of  connexions  and  a  variety  of  figures  :  taite 
and  genius  will  always  find  a  fouiee  of  novelty  in  ar- 
ranging them  in  difJerent  manners,  and  to  exprefs  va- 
rious ideas.  Slow  and  lengthened,  or  quick  and  pre- 
iipitate  fteps,  and  the  time  corrtfpondently  varied, 
give  birth  to  this  endlefs  diverfity. 

Country- I)iiNCE.    Sse  CouNTRr-Dancs.. 

Country-Dance,,  commonly  fo  written,  and  hence 
feeming  to  imply  a  ruftlc  way  of  dancing  borrowed 


figned  over  to  the  ufe  of  the  priefts  who  belong  to  his 
temples. 

Thefe  dancing-girls,  whether  in  a  fettled  or  un- 
fettled  condition,  live  in  a  band  or  community  ynder 
the  direftion  of  forae  fuperannuated  female  of  the 
fame  profeffion,  under  whom  they  receive  a  regular 
education,  and  are  trained  up  in  aH  the  arts  of  love 
and  leafing,  like  fcholars  in  an  academy.  Thus  they 
acquire  the  art  of  captivating  the  affettions  of  the 
other  fex  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  for  one  of  the  princes  or  chief  people  of  the 
country  to  take  a  liking  to  one  of  thele  girls,  and 
wafte  immenfe  fums  on  her,  though  at  the  fame  time 
their  own  haram  is  ftocked  with  beauties  far  fuperior, 
and  who  are  befides  poflefTed  of  the  natural  modelly 
of  the  ftx,  to  wh-ich  the  others  have  not  the  fmalleft 
pretenfions.  Thus  fome  of  thefe  girls  acquire  im- 
menfe wealth.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Goa,  for 
inftance,  on  a  part  of  the  continent  bordering  on  the 
diftrid  of  that  ifland,  the  dancing  girls  founded  a 
village,  after  being  driven  from  Goa  by  the  zeal  of  the 
archbiftiop.  Here  they  refide  in  a  body  corporate,  and 
attend  the  parties  of  pleafure  of  the  noblemen  and 
principal  inhabitants,  for  it  is  not  every  one's  purfo 
that  can  afford  them.  Here  many  of  them,  acquire 
coufidcrablc  fortunes  by  this  fcandaldus  traffic,  and. 
throw  it  into  a  common  ftock  for  the  fake  of  carry- 


from  country  people  or  peafaats,  is  by  others  fuppofed  ing  on  merchandife;  being  concerned  in  fhipping  and': 
to  be  a  corruption  cf  the  French  Contre-danfe,  where  2k    the  moft  profitable  voyages,  for  which  they  have  regu* 


number  of  pcrfoiis  placing  themfalvts  oppolite  one  to 
RBOiher  begin  a  figure. 

Kcpe-D.iNCRR,  jchxnobafa,  a'  perfon  who  walk<!, 
leaps,  dances,  and  performs  fevcral  other  feats,  upon  a 
ftnall  rope  or  wire. 

The  ancients  had  ther  rope-dancers  as  well  as  we. 
Th;;fe  had  four  fevend  ways  of  exerciiing  their  art  : 
The  firfl  vaulted,  or  turned  round  the  rope  like  a  wheel 
round  its  axis,  and  there  hung  by  the  heels  or  neck. 
The  fccond  flew  or  Aid  from  above,  refting  on  their 
ftomach,  with  the  arms  and  legs  extended.    The  third 


yages 

lar  faftors  and  brokers.. 


The  drefs  of  thefe  women  varies  according  to  the 
country  they  live  iu ;  but  in  all  it  is  the  moft  gor- 
geous imaginable.  They  are  loaded  with  jewels^  lite- 
rally from,  top  to  toe,  finee  even  on  their  toes  they 
wear  rings.  Their  necks  are  adorned  with  car canets,, 
their  arms  with  bracelets,  and  thtir  ancles  with  chains - 
of  gold  and  lilvcr,  often  enriched  with  precious  ftones. 
They  alfo  wear  nofe-jewels,  which  at  firft  have  an  odd: 
appearance,  but  to  which  the  eye  is  foon  reconciled. 
In  Indoftan,  thefe  dancing-girls,  as  well  as  the  other 


jran  along  a  rope  ftretched  in  a  right  line  or  up  and  women  of  the  country,  have  a  peculiar  method  of  pre 
down.  Laftly,  the  fourth  not  only  walked  on  the  ferving  and  managing  their  breafts,  which  at  the  fam< 
Tope,  but  made  furprifin.g  leaps  and  turns  thereon,    time  makijs  no  .iiiconfiderable 
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part  of  their  finery. 
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^B.'.neing.  They  inclofe  them  in  a  pair  of  hollow  cafes,  exaftly 
' '  •tT'"^  fitted  to  them  ;  made  of  very  light  wood,  linked  to- 
gether, and  buckled  at  the  back.  Thefe  at  once  con- 
fine their  breads  fo  that  they  cannot  grow  to  any  dif- 
guftfully  exuberant  fize  ;  though,  from  their  fmooth- 
nefs  and  pliancy,  they  play  fo  freely  with  every  mo- 
tion of  the  body,  that  they  do  not  crufh  the  tender 
texture  of  the  fiefli  in  that  part,  like  the  fliff  whale- 
hone  fiays  in  ufe  among  the  Europeans.  The  out- 
fide  of  them  isfpread  over  with  a  thin  plate  of  gold  or 
filver,  or  fet  with  gems,  if  they  can  afford  it.  Ano- 
ther occafional  ornament  the  dancing-girls  put  on, 
particularly  when  they  refort  to  their  gallants,  viz. 
a  necklace  of  many  loofe  turns,  compofed  of  flowers 
llrung  together,  which  they  call  mogrees,  fomewhat 
refembling  Spaniih  double  jeffamy,  but  of  a  much 
flronger  and  more  agreeable  fragrant  odour,  and  far 
preferable  to  any  perfumes.  "  They  have  nothing  (fays 
Mr  Grofe)  of  that  naufeous  boldnefs  which  charac- 
tcrifes  the  European  proilitutes,  their  ftyle  of  feduc- 
tlon  being  all  foftncfs  and  gentlen^fs." 

With  regard  to  the  performances  of  thefe  women  as 
dancers,  we  have  various  accounts.  The  author  of  Me- 
moirs of  the  late  War  in  Afia,  acquaints  us,  "  that  their 
attitudes  as  well  as  movements  are  not  ungraceful. 
Their  perfons  are  delicately  formed,  gaudily  attired,  and 
highly  perfumed.  By  the  continuation  of  wanton  at- 
titudes, they  acquire,  as  they  grow  warm  in  the  dance, 
a  frantic  lafcivioufnefa  themfelves,  and  communicate, 
by  a  natural  contagion,  the  moll  voluptuous  defires  to 
the  beholders."  Mr  Ives  fecms  to  have  been  very  cool 
on  this  fabjeft.  "  I  could  not  (fays  he)  fee  any 
thing  in  their  performance  worthy  of  notice.  Their 
movements  are  more  like  tumbling  or  fliowing  poftures 
than  dancing.  Their  drefs  is  thin  and  light  ;  and 
their  hair,  necks,  ears,  arms,  wrifls,  fingers,  legs,  feet, 
snd  even  the  toes,  are  covered  with  rings  of  gold  and 
fdver,  made  after  ^  clumfy  manner.  They  wear  two 
rings  in  their  nofes  ;  and  by  their  ftaring  looks  and  odd 
gefticulations,  you.  would  rather  fufpeft  them  to  be 

'  mad  women  than  morris- dancers.    The  band  of  mufic 

that  attends  them  is  not  lefs  fingular  in  its  way  :  it  is 
chiefly  compofed  of  three  or  four  men,  who  hold  two 
pieces  of  bell  metal  in  their  hands,  with  which  they 
make  an  incefPant  noife ;  another  man  beats  what  he 
is  pleafed  to  call  a  drum  ;  -and  that  they  m.ay  jiot  want 
vocal  mufic  to  complete  the  band,  there  are  always  two 
others  appointed  to  fing.  Thefe  lad  generally  lay  in 
their  mouths  a  good  loading  of  beetel  nut  before  they 
begin  ;  which,  after  having  been  well  chewed,  tinges  the 
.faliva  with  fuch  a  rednefs,  that  a  ftranger  would  judge 
'them  to  bleed  at  the  mouth  by  too  violent  an  exertion 
of  their  voice.  Thefe  gentry  are  called  t'lcly  tatv  boys, 
from  the  two  words //Vyt)'-/^™,  which  they  continually  re- 
,peat,  and  chant  with  great  vehemence.  The  dancing- 
girls  are  fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  their  religious  ce- 
remonies, as  when  the  priefts  bring  forth  the  images  of 
their  gods  into  the  open  fields  on  a  car  ornamented 
with  lafcivious  figures,  thefe  girls  dance  before  the 
images  amidft  a  great  crowd  of  people  ;  and  having 
*  been  feleded  for  their  fuperior  beauty,  are  very  pro- 
fitable to  their  mafters  the  priefts,  who  are  faid  to  pro- 
•flitute  them  to  all  comers." 

Mr  Grofe  informs  us,  that  "  thefe  dances  would 
iiardly  at  firft  relifti  .with  Europeans,  efpecially  as  they 
;N^97.  5 
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are  accompanied  with  a  mufic  far  from  delightful,  con* 
filling  of  little  drums  called  gumgums,  cymbals,  and  a 
fort  of  fife,  which  make  a  hideous  din,  and  are  played 
on  by  men,  whofe  effeminacy,  grimaces,  and  uncouth 
fhrivelled  features,  all  together  fliock  the  eye  and  tor- 
ture the  ear.  However,  by  ufe  we  become  reconciled 
to  the  noife,  and  may  obferve  fome  not  unpleafing  airg, 
with  which  the  dancers  keep  time :  the  words  cfce'n 
exprefs  the  matter  of  a  pantomime  dance,  fuch  as  a 
lover  courting  his  miftrefs  ;  a  procurefs  bringing  a  let- 
ter, and  endeavouring  to  feduce  a  woman  from  one 
gallant  in  favour  of  another ;  a  girl  timorous  and  a- 
frald  of  being  caught  In  an  Intrigue.  All  thefe  love- 
fcenes  the  girls  execute  in  charafter  dances,  and  with 
no  defpicable  exprefiion,  if  they  are  proficients  in  their 
art ;  for  then  their  geftures,  air,  and  fteps,  are  marking 
and  well  adapted.  In  fome  of  their  dances,  even  in 
pubUc,  modefty  is  not  much  refpcfted  by  the  lafcivious 
attitudes  into  which  they  throw  themfelves,  without 
expofing  any  nudity  ;  being  richly  clad  and  bedecked 
with  jewels  afier  their  manner..  Bu'l  in  private  parties 
to  which  they  are  called,  as  In  gardens,  they  give 
themfelves  a  greater  loofe,  and  have  dances  in  referve  ; 
in  which,  though  ftill  without  any  gvofsnefs  in  difco- 
vering  their  bodies,  they  are  mlllreffes  of  fuch  motions 
and  kwdnefs  of  looks  and  geftures  as  are  perhaps  more 
provoking, 

DANDELION,  in  botany.    See  Leontodon. 

DANDINI  (  Pietro),  an  eminent  painter,  was  born 
at  Florence  in  1646,  and  received  his  firft  inftruAion 
in  the  art  of  painting  from  Valerio  Spada,  who  excel- 
led In  fmall  drawings  with  a  pen.  Whilft  he  was  un- 
der the  care  of  that  artift,  he  gave  fuch  evident  proofs 
of  a  ready  genius,  that  he  was  then  placed  as  a  dif- 
clple  with  his  uncle  Vineentio  Dandini,  a  mafter  of 
great  reputation  through  all  Italy,  who  had  been 
bred  up  under  Pietro  da  Cortona.  He  afterwards 
travelled  through  moft  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  flu- 
dying  the  works  of  thafe  who  were  moft:  diftin- 
guiflied  ;  and  refided  for  a  long  time  at  Venice, 
where  he  copied  the  paintings  of  Titian,  Tintoretto, 
and  Paolo  Veronefe.  He  next  vifited  Parma  and  Mo- 
dena,  to  defign  the  works  of  Correggio  ;  omitting  no 
opportunity  that  might  contribute  to  improve  his 
hand  or  his  judgment.  When  he  returned  to  Flo- 
rence, the  grand  duke  Cofmo  III.  the  grand  duchefs 
Viftoria,  and  the  prince  Ferdinand,  kept  him  perpetu- 
ally employed.  In  frefco  pahiting  as  well  as  in  oil ;  his 
fubjefts  being  taken  not  only  from  facred  or  fabulous 
hiftory,  but  from  his  own  invention  and  fancy,  which 
frequently  furniflied  him  with  fuch  as  were  odd  and 
fingular,  and  efpeclylly  with  whimfical  caricatures. 
He  died  in  171  2. — This  mafter  had  a  moft;  extraor- 
dinary talent  for  imitating  the  ftyle  of  even  the  moft 
celebrated  ancient  painters  of  eveiy  fchool,  partlcu'. 
larly  Titian,  Veronefe,  and  Tintoretto  ;  and  with  a 
force  and  elegance,  equal  to  his  fubjefts  of  hiftory, 
he  painted  portraits,  landfcapes,  architefture,  flowers, 
fruit,  battles,  animals  of  all  kinds,  and  likewife  fea- 
pieces  ;  proving  himfelf  an  unlverfal  artift,  and  excel- 
lent in  every  thing  he  undertook. 

He  had  a  fon,  Oftavio,  who  proved  not  inferior  to 
him  in  any  branch  of  his  profeffion,  and  was  an  honour 
to  his  family  and  his  country. 

Dandini  .(CKfare),  hiilory  painter,  was  born  et 

Florenct:^ 
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jelt  Florence  ;  and  was  the  elder  brother  and  firft  inftruc- 
I,  J  tor  of  Vincentio  Dandini  the  uncle  of  Pietro.  This 
mafter  had  fucceffively  ftudied  as  a  difciple  with  Ca- 
valier Curradi,  Paflignano,  and  Chriftofano  AUori ; 
from  whom  he  acquired  a  very  pleafmg  manner  of 
defigning  and  colouring.  He  was  extremely  correft 
in  his  drawing,  and  finilhed  his  piftures  highly.  Several 
noble  altar-pieces  in  the  churches  of  Florence  are  of 
his  hand  ;  and  one,  which  is  in  the  chapel  I'Annon- 
ciata,  is  particularly  admired. 

DANEGELT,  an  annual  tax  laid  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  firft  of  I  s.  afterwards  2  s.  for  every  hide  of 
land  thro'  the  realm,  for  maintaining  fuch  a  number  of 
forces  as  were  thought  fufficient  to  clear  the  Britifh 
feas  of  Danifli  pirates,  which  heretofore  greatly  an- 
noyed our  coafts. 

Danegelt  was  firft  impofed  as  a  Handing  yearly 
tax  on  the  whole  nation,  under  king  Ethehed,  A.  D. 
991.  That  prince,  fays  Cambden,  Br'itan.  142.  much 
diilrefled  by  the  continual  invafions  of  the  Danes,  to 
procure  a  peace,  was  compelled  to  charge  his  people 
with  heavy  taxes,  called  danegelt. — At  lirft  he  paid 
10,000  1.  then  1 6,000 1.  then  24,0001.  after  that 
36,0001.  and  laftly  48,000  1. 

Edward  the  Confeffbr  remitted  this  tax :  William  I. 
and  II.  reaifumed  it  occafionally.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  it  was  accounted  among  the  king's  ftanding 
revenues  ;  but  king  Stephen,  on  his  coronation-day, 
abrogated  it  for  ever. 

No  church  or  church-land  paid  a  penny  to  the  dane- 
gth  ;  becaufe,  as  is  fet  forth  in  an  ancient  Saxon  law, 
the  people  of  England  placed  more  confidence  in  the 
prayers  of  the  church  than  in  any  military  defence 
they  could  make. 

DANDOLO  (Henry),  doge  of  Venice,  a  brave 
admiral  and  politician.  With  a  Venetian  fleet  he  took 
Conftantlnople  in  1203,  and  had  the  moderation  to  re- 
fufe  to  be  emperor.    He  died  in  1 250. 

DANET  (Peter),  abbot  of  St  Nicholas  de  Verdun, 
was  one  of  the  perfons  chofen  by  the  duke  of  Montau- 
fier  to  write  on  the  claflics  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin. 
He  had  a  ihare  in  Phaedrus,  which  he  publirtied  with 
notes  and  explications  in  Latin.  He  alfo  wrote  a  dic- 
tionary in  Latin  and  French,  and  another  in  French 
and  Latin.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1 709. 

DANIEL,  the  fourth  of  the  greater  prophets,  was 
born  in  Judea  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  about  the  25th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Jofiah.  He  was  led  captive  to 
Babylon,  with  other  young  Hebrew  lords,  after  the  ta- 
king of  Jerufalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  took  them 
into  his  fervice.  That  prince  gave  them  mafters  to  In- 
ftruft  them  in  the  language  and  fciences  of  the  Chal- 
deans, and  ordered  them  to  be  fed  vvith  the  moft  de- 
licate viands ;  but  they,  fearing  that  they  fliould  eat 
meat  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Mofes,  defired  the  king's 
officers  to  allow  them  only  pulfe.  The  wifdom  and 
conduft  of  Daniel  pleafing  Nebuchadnezzar,  that 
prince  gave  him  feveral  pofts  of  honour.  It  is  com- 
monly believed,  that  this  prophet,  when  but  1 2  years  of 
age,  made  known  the  innocence  of  the  chafte  Sufan- 
nah  ;  but  the  learned  are  not  agreed,  that  the  young 
Daniel,  who  confounded  the  old  men,  was  the  fame 
with  this  prophet.  However,  he  explained  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's dream  of  the  myfterlous  ftatue,  which  foretold 
the  four  great  monarchies  j  on  which  account  he  was 
Vol.  V.  Part.  II. 


made  prefeft  of  the  province  of  Babylon.  In  the  reign 
of  Darius  the  king  of  the  Medes,  he  refufed  to  adore  ^ 
the  golden  ftatue  of  the  king,  and  was  caft  into  the 
lions  den,  whenthofe  beafts,  tho'  pinched  with  hunger, 
did  him  no  manner  of  hurt.  And  he  explained  the 
charafters  written  on  the  wall  of  the  room  where  Bel- 
ftiazzar  was  feafting. 

It  is  beheved  that  Daniel  died  in  Chaldea,  and  that 
he  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  permlffion  granted  by 
Cyrus  to  the  Jews  of  returning  to  their  own  country. 
St  Epiphanius  fays  he  died  at  Babylon ;  and  herein  he 
is  followed  by  the  generality  of  hiftorians. 

The  prophecies  of  Daniel  concerning  the  coming  of 
the  Mefliah,  and  the  other  great  events  of  after-times, 
are  fo  clear  and  explicit,  that,  as  St  Jerom  tells  us. 
Porphyry  objefted  to  them,  that  thofe  which  related 
to  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  chap.  xl.  muft  have 
been  written  after  the  times  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes; 
whereas  this  prophecy  was  tranflated  into  Greek  100 
years  before  his  time,  and  the  tranflation  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Egyptians,  who  had  no  great  kindnefs 
for  the  Jews  and  their  religion.  And  thofe  prophe- 
cies foretelling  the  fucceffes  of  Alexander,  chap.  viil. 
5.  xi.  3.  were  ftiown  to  Alexander  by  the  Jews,  in 
confequence  of  which  they  obtained  feveral  privileges 
from  him;  (y^nt.  lib.  xi.  c.  8.)  The  ftyle  of  Daniel 
is  not  fo  lofty  and  figurative  a*  that  of  the  other  pro- 
phets ;  it  is  clear  and  concife,  and  his  Jiarrations  and 
defcriptions  fimple  and  natural ;  in  fhort,  he  writes 
more  like  a  hiftorian  than  a  prophet. 

The  Jews  do  not  reckon  Daniel  among  the  pro- 
phets ;  part  of  his  book,  that  is,  from  the  fourth  verfe 
of  his  fecond  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  feventli  chap- 
ter, was  originally  written  in  the  Chaldee  language ; 
the  reafoH  of  which  was,  that  in  that  part  he  treats 
of  the  Chaldean  or  Babylonifh  affairs  ;  all  the  reft  of 
the  book  is  in  Hebrew.  The  fix  firft  chapters  of  the 
book  of  Daniel  are  a  hlftory  of  the  kings  of  Baby- 
lon, and  what  befel  the  Jews  under  their  government. 
In  the  fix  laft  he  is  altogether  prophetical,  foretelling 
not  only  what  Ihould  happen  to  his  own  church  and 
nation,  but  events  in  which  foreign  princes  and  king- 
doms were  concerned. 

Daniel  (Samuel),  an  eminent  poet  and  hiftorian, 
was  born  near  Taunton  in  Somerfetllilre  in  the  year 
1562,  and  educated  at  Oxford  :  but  leaving  that  unl- 
verfity  without  a  decree,  he  applied  himfelf  to  Enghih 
hlftory  and  poetry  under  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke's  family.  He  was  afterwards  tutor  to  the 
lady  Ann  Clifford  ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  Spencer, 
was  created  poet-laureat  to  queen  EHzabeth.  In  king 
James's  reign  he  was  appointed  gentleman  extraordi- 
nary, and  afterwards  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  privy- 
chamber  to  the  queen  confort,  who  took  great  delight 
in  his  converfatlon  and  writings.  He  wrote  an  hiftoi-v 
of  England,  feveral  dramatic  pieces,  and  fome  poeras'j 
and  died  in  16 19, 

Daniel  ( Gabriel )i  a  celebrated  Jefult,  and  one  of 
the  beft  French  hiftorians,  was  born  at  Rouen  In  1649. 
He  taught  polite  literature,  philofophy,  and  divinity, 
among  the  Jefults  ;  and  was  fuperior  of  their  houf^at 
Paris,  where  he  died  in  1728.  There  are  a  greafe^ 
number  of  his  works  publifhed  in  French,  of  whi'.h 
the  principal  are,  i.  An  Hlftory  of  France,  of  which 
he  alfo  wrote  an  abridgment  in  nine  volumes  12  mo, 
4  0^  2.  Aa 
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2.  An  Hiftory  of  the  French  Militia,  in  2  vols  410. 

3.  An  Anfwer  to  the  Provincial  Letters,  4.  A  Voyage 
to  the  World  of  Defcartes.  5.  Letters  on  the  Doc- 
trines of  the  Theorifts,  and  on  Probability.  6.  New 
difficulties  relating  to  the  knowledge  of  Brutes  :  And, 
7.  A  theological  treatife  on  the  Efficacy  of  Grace. 

DANMONII,  an  ancient  Britifh  nation,  fuppofed  to 
have  inhabited  that  tract  of  country  which  is  now  called 
Cornwal  and  Devonihire,  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the 
Britifii  Ocean,  on  the  well  by  St  George's  Channel, 
on  the  north  by  the  Severn  Sea,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the 
country  of  the  Durotriges.  Some  other  Britifh  tribes 
were  alfo  I'eated  within  thefe  limits  ;  as  the  Coffini 
and  Oftidamnii,  which  were  probably  particular  clans 
of  the  Danmonii  ;  and,  according  hi  Mr  Baxter,  they 
were  the  keepers  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  As  the 
feveral  tribes  of  the  Danmonii  fubmitted  without  much 
refiftance  to  the  Romans,  and  never  joined  in  any  re- 
volt agalnft.  them,  that  people  were  under  no  neceffity 
of  building  many  forts,  or  keeping  many  garrifons 
in  their  country.  This  is  the  reafon  why  fo  few  Ro- 
man antiquities  have  been  found  in  that  country,  and 
fo  little  mention  is  made  of  it  and  its  ancient  inhabi- 
tants by  Roman  writers.  Ptolemy  names  a  few  places, 
both  on  the  fea-coafts  and  in  the  inland  parts  of  this 
country,  which  were  known  to,  and  frequented  by,  the 
Romans.  The  moft.  confiderable  of  thefe  places  are 
the  two  famous  promontories  of  Bolerium  and  Ocri- 
num,  now  the  Landfend  and  the  Lizard ;  and  the 
towns  of  Ifca  Danmoniorum  and  Tamare,  now  Exe- 
ter and  Saltalh.  As  the  Danmonii  fubmitted  fo  tame- 
ly to  the  Romans,  they  might  perhaps  permit  them  to 
live,  for  fome  time  at  leaft,  under  their  own  princes 
and  their  own  laws  ;  a  pnvilege  which  we  know  they  - 
granted  to  fome  other  Britifh  ftates.  In  the  moft  per- 
feft  ftate  of  the  Roman  government  in  Britain,  the 
country  of  the  Danmonii  made  a  part  of  the  province 
called  Flava  Caefarienfis,  and  was  governed  by  the  pre- 
fident  of  that  province.  After  the  departure  of  the 
Romans,  kingly  government  was  immediately  revived 
amongft  the  Danmonii  in  the  perfon  of  Vortigern, 
who  was  perhaps  defcended  from  the  race  of  their  an- 
cient princes,  as  his  name  fignifies  in  the  Britifli  lan- 
guage a  chieftain  or  the  head  of  a  family. 

DANTE  (Aligheri),  one  of  the  firft  poets  of 
Italy,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1265,  of  an  ancient  and 
honourable  family.  Boccacio,  who  lived  in  the  fame 
period,  has  left  a  very  curious  and  entertaining  treatife, 
on- the  life,  the  ftudies,  and  manners  of  this  extraordi- 
nary poet ;  whom  he  regarded  as  his  mafter,  and  for 
■whofe  memory  he  profefTed  the  higheft  veneration. 
This  biographer  relates,  that  Dante,  before  he  was 
nine  years  old,  conceived  a  paffion  for  the  lady  whom 
he  has  immortalized  in  his  fingular  poem.  Her  age 
was  near  his  own  ;  and  her  name  was  Beatrice,  the 
daughter  of  Folco  Portinari,  a  noble  citizen  of  Flo- 
rence. The  paffion  of  Dante,  however,  like  that  of  his 
fucceffor  Petrarch,  feems  to  have  been  of  the  chafte 
and  pjatonic  kind,  according  to  the  account  he  has 
himfelf  given  of  it,  in  one  of  his  early  produftions  in- 
titled  f^ita  Nuova;  a  mixture  of  myfterious  poetry  and 
profe  ;  in  which  he  mentions  both  the  origin  of  his  af- 
feftion  and  the  death  of  his  miftrefs,  who,  according 
to  Boccacio,  died  at  the  age  of  24*  The  fame  author 
affcrts,  that  Dante  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy  in  con' 


fi.qucnce  of  this  event,  from  which  his  friends  endca*  I>:intff. 
voured  to  raife  him,  by  perfuading  him  to  marriage.  ^— — v~~- 
After  fome  time  he  followed  their  advice,  and  repent- 
ed it  ;  for  he  unfortcnatdy  mad'^  choice  of  a  lady  who 
bore  fome  refemblance  to  the  celebrated  Xantippe. 
1  he  pott,  not  pofTehin^^  the  patience  of  Socrates,  fe- 
parated  himfelf  from  h.:x  waU  fuch  vehement  expref- 
lions  of  diflike,  thjtt  he  never  afterwards  admitted  hev 
to  his  prefence,  though  ihe  had  born  him  feveral' 
children.  In  the  cai  ly  part  of  his  hfe  he  gained  fome 
credit  in  a  military  character  ;  diftingui.hlng  himfelf 
by  his  bravery  in  an  aftion  where  the  Florentines  obtain- 
ed a  fignal  viiltory  nver  the  citizens  of  Arezzo,  He 
became  ilill  more  eminent  by  the  acquifition  of  civil 
honours  ;  and  at  the  age  of  35  he  rufe  to  be  one  of" 
the  chief  magiitrates  of  Florence,  when  that  dignity 
was  conferred  by  the  fufFrages  of  the  people.  Frozii; 
this  exaltation  the  poet  himfelf  dated  his  principal 
misfortunes,  as  appears  from  the  fragment  of  a  letter 
quoted  by  Lionardo  Bruni,  one  of  his  early  biogra- 
phers, where  Dante  fpeaks  of  his  political  failure  with 
that  liberal  franknefs, which  integrity  infpires.  Italy 
was  at  that  time  diftrafted  by  the  contending  factions 
of  the  Ghibellins  and  the  Guelphs  :  the  latter,  among 
whom  Dante  took  an  aftive  part,  were  again  divided 
into  the  Blacks  and  the  Whites.  Dante,  fays  Gra- 
vina,  exerted  all  his  influence  to  unite  thtfe  inferior 
parties ;  but  his  efforts  were  inefFe£l:ual,.and  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  unjuflily  perfecuted  by  thofe  of  his 
own  fadlion.  A  powerful  citizen  of  Florence,  named 
Corfo  Donati,  had  taken  meafures  to  terminate  thefe 
inteftine  broils,  by  introducing  Charles  of  Valois,  bro- 
ther to  Philiji  the  Fair  king  of  France.  Dante,  with., 
great  vehemence,  oppofed  this  difgraceful  projeii,  and 
obtained  the  banifliment  of  Donati  and  his  partizans». 
The  exiles  applied  to  the  pope  (Boniface  VIII.), 
and  by  his  affiftance  fucceedied  in  their  dehgn.  Charles 
of  Valois  entered  Florence  in  triumph,  and  thofe  who 
had  oppofed  his  admiffion  were  baniflied  in  their  turn. 
Dante  had  been  difpatched  to  Rome  as  the  ambafla- 
dor  of  his  party  ;  and  was  returning,  when  he  received 
intelligence  of  t'*e  revolution  in  his  native  city.  His^ 
enemies,  avaihng  themfelves  of  his  abfence,  had  procu- 
red an  iniquitous  fentence  againft  him,  by  which  he 
was  condemned  to  banifhment,  and  his  poffijffions 
were  confifcated.  Flis  two  enthufiaftic  biographers,. 
Boccacio  and  Manetti,  exprefs  the  warmeft  indigna- 
tion againft  this  injuftice  of  his  country  Dante,  on 
receiving  the  intelligence,  took  refuge  in  Siena,  and 
afterwards  in  Arezzo,  where  many  of  his  party  were 
affembled.  An  attempt  was  made  to  furprife  the  city 
of  Plorence,  by  a  fmall  army  which  Dante  is  fup- 
pofed to  have  attended  :  the'  defign  mifcarried,  and 
our  poet  is  conjeAured  to  have  wandered  to  various 
parts  of  Italy,  till  he  found  a  patron  in  the  great  Can- 
della  Scala,  prince  of  Verona,  whom  he  has  celebrated 
in  hia  poem.  The  high  fpirit  of  Dante  was  ill  fuited ' 
to  courtly  dependence  ;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  loft  the 
favour  oFhis  Veroneze  patron  by  the  rough  franknefs . 
of  his  behaviour.  From  Verona  he  retired  to  France, 
according  to  Manetti  ;  and  Boccacio  affirms  that  he 
difputed  in  the  theological  fchools  of  Paris  with  great 
reputation.  Bayle  queftions  his  vifiting  Paris  at  this 
period  of  his  life ;  and  thinks  it  improbable,  that  a  man, 
who  had  been  oae  of  the  chief  raagiftrates  of  Florence, 
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fhoutd  condefcend  to  engage  in  the  puMic  fquabblea  of 
the  Parifian  theologifts  ;  but  the  fpirit  both  of  Dante 
and  the  times  in  which  he  lived  fufficiently  account 
for  this  excrcife  of  his  talents  ;  and  his  refidence  in 
France  at  this  feafon  is  confirmed  by  Boccacio,  in  his 
life  of  our  poet,  which  Bayle  feems  to  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  confulting. 

The  eleftion  of  Henry  count  of  Luxemburgh  to 
the  empire,  in  November  1308,  afforded  Dante  a  pro- 
fpeA  of  being  reftored  to  his  native  city,  as  he  attached 
himfelf  to  the  intereft  of  the  new^  emperor,  in  whofe 
fervice  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  written  his  Latin  trea- 
tife  De  Monarchia,  in  which  he  affertcd  the  rights  of 
the  empire  againft  the  encroachments  of  the  Papacy. 
In  the  year  1311,  he  inftigatcd  Henry  to  lay  fiege  to 
Florence;  in  which  enterprife,  fays  one  of  the  bio- 
graphers, he  did  not  appear  in  perfon,  from  motives  of 
refpeft  towards  his  native  city.  The  emperor  was  re- 
pulfed  by  the  Florentines  ;  and  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  fucceeding  year,  deprived  Dante  of  all 
hopes  concerning  rc-elldbliftment  in  Florence.  After 
thisdifappointment,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  paffed  fome 
years  in  roving  about  Italy  in  a  ftate  of  poverty  and 
diftrefs,  till  he  found  an  honourable  eftablifhment 
at  Ravenna,  under  the  proteftion  of  Guido  Novello 
da  Polenta,  the  lord  of  that  city,  who  received  this  il- 
luftrious  exilswith  the  *.ioit  endearing  liberahty,  con- 
tinued to  proteft  him  through  the  few  remaining  years 
of  his  hfe,  and  extended  his  munificence  to  the  alhes 
of  the  poet. 

Eloquence  was  one  of  the  many  talents  which  Dante 
Ijoffeffed  in  an  eminent  degree.  On  this  account  he 
is  faid  to  have  ^been  employed  on  fourteen  different 
embaflies  in  the  courfe  of  his  life,  ?nd  to  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  mofl  of  them.  His  patron  Guido  had  occa- 
fion  to  try  his  abilities  in  a  fervice  of  this  nature,  and 
difpatched  him  as  his  ambaffador  to  negociate  a  peace 
with  the  Venetians,  who  were  preparing  for  hoftilities 
againfl:  Ravenna.  Manetti  alTerts  that  he  was  unable 
to  procure  a  public  audience  at  Venice,  and  returned 
to  Ravenna  by  land,  from  his  apprehenfions  of  the 
Venetian  fleet ;  when  the  fatigue  of  his  journey,  and 
the  mortification  of  faiHng  in  his  attempt  to  preferve 
his  generous  patron  from  the  impending  danger,  threw 
him  into  a  fever,  which  terminated  in  death  on  the 
14th  of  September  1321.  He  died,  however,  in  the 
palace  of  his  friend  ;  and  the  affeilionate  Guido  paid 
the  moll  tender  regard  to  his  memory.  This  magni- 
ficent patron  (fays  Boccacio)  commanded  the  body  to 
be  adorned  with  poetical  ornaments,  and,  after  being 
carried  on  a  bier  through  the  flreets  of  Ravenna  by  the 
moft  illuflrious  citizens,  to  be  depofited  in  a  marble 
coffin.  He  pronounced  himfelf  the  funeral  oration, 
and  expreffed  his  defign  of  ereding  a  fplendid  monu- 
ment in  honour  of  the  deccafed  ;  a  defign  which*  his 
fnbfequent  misfortunes  rendered  him  unable  to  accom- 
plifh.  At  his  requeft,  many  epitaphs  were  written  on 
the  poet  :  thebeft  of  them  (foys  Boccacio)  by  Giovan- 
ni del  Virgilio  of  Bologna,  a  famous  author  of  that 
time,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Dante.  Boccacio  then 
cites  a  few  Latin  verfes,  not  worth  tranfcribing,  fix  of 
which  are  quoted  by  Bayle  as  the  compofition  of  Dante 
iilmfelf,  on  the  authority  of  Paul  Jovius.  In  1483 
Bernardo  Beinbo,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  cardinal, 
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raifed  a  handfome  monument  over  the  negle(f^ed  afliea 
of  the  poet,  with  the  following  infcription  : 

Exigtia  tumuli  Danthes  hie  f^rte  jacebs* 

Sqiialenti  nulii  cot>,nita  \'xm  fuu  ; 
At  nunc  marmoreo  fuhiiixus  cnmleris  arcu, 

Oiiiiiilnis  et  cu!tu  fp!<  ndidiorc  nites  : 
Niniirum  JSemhus,  Mulls  inceiifus  Eti  ufci«, 

Hoc  tibi,  quern  in  primis  hx  coluere,  dedit.  ' 

Before  this  period  the  Florentines  had  vainly  endea- 
voured to  obtain  the  bones  of  their  great  poet  from 
the  city  of  Ravenna.  In  the  age  of  Leo  X.  they 
made  a  fecond  attempt,  by  a  folemn  application  to  the 
pope,  for  that  purpofe ;  and  the  great  Michael  Angeloj 
an  enthufiailic  admirer  of  Dante,  very  liberally  offered 
to  execute  a  magnificent  monument  to  the  poet.  The 
hopes  of  the  Florentines  were  again  unfuccefsful.  The 
particulars  of  their  fingular  petition  may  be  found  in 
the  notes  to  Codivi's  Life  of  Michael  Angelo. 

At  what  time,  and  in  what  place,  he  executed  th« 
great  and  fingular  work  which  has  rendered  him  im- 
mortal, his  numerous  commentators  feem  unable  ta 
determine.  Boccacio  afferts,  that  he  began  it  in  his 
35th  year,  and  had  finifhed  feven  cantos  of  his  Infer- 
no before  his  exile  ;  that  in  the  plunder  of  his  houfe, 
on  that  event,  the  beginning  of  his  poem  was  fortU' 
nately  preferved,  but  remained  for  fome  time  neglec- 
ted, till  its  merit  being  accidentally  difcovered  by  an 
itltelligent  poet  named  DIno,  it  was  fent  to  the  mar- 
quis Marcello  Malefpina,  an  Italian  nobleman,  by  whom 
Dante  was  then  protedled.  The  marquis  reftored  thefe 
loft  papers  to  the  poet,  and  intreated  him  to  proceed 
in  a  work  which  opened  in  fo  promifing  a  manner.  To 
this  incident  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  poem  of 
Dante,  which  he  muft  have  continued  under  all  tliff 
difadvantages  of  an  unfortunate  and  agitated  life.  It 
does  not  appear  at  what  time  he  completed  it ;  per- 
haps before  he  quitted  Verona,  as  he  dedicated  the  Pa- 
radife  to  his  Veronefe  patron.  The  critics  have  vari- 
oufly  accounted  for  his  having  called  his  poem  Come- 
dian He  gave  it  that  title  (faid  one  of  his  fons),  be- 
caufe  it  opens  with  diftrefs  and  clofes  with  felicity. 
The  very  high  eftlmatlon  in  which  this  produftlon  was 
held  by  his  country,  appears  from  a  fingular  inftitution. 
The  republic  of  Florence,  in  the  year  1373,  affigned  a 
public  ftipend  to  a  perfon  appointed  to  read  ledlures 
on  the  poem  of  Dante  :  Boccacio  was  the  firfl  petfoft 
engaged  in  this  office  ;  but  his  death  happening  in  twd 
years  aftef  his  appointment,  his  comment  extended 
only  to  the  feventeen  firft  cantos  of  the  Inferno.  The 
critical  differtatlons  that  have  been  written  on  Dante 
are  almoft  as  numerous  as  thofe  to  which  Homer  has 
given  birth  ;  the  ItaUan,  hke  the  Grecian,  bard,  has 
been  the  fubjeft  of  thehigheft  panegyric,  and^  <)f  the 
groffeft  inveftive.  Voltaire  has  fpoken  of  him  with 
that  precipitate  vivacity,  which  fo  frequently  led  that 
lively  Frenchman  to  infult  the  reputation  of  the  nobleft 
writers.  In  one  of  his  entertaining  letters,  he  fays  to 
an  Italian  abbe,  "  Je  fais  graftd  cas  du  courage,  avec 
lequel  vous  avez  of^  dire  que  Dante  etoit  un  fou,  et  fon 
ouvrage  un  monttre. — Le  Dante  poun-a  entrer  dans  les 
bibliotheques  des  curleux,  mals  il  ne  f.Ta  jamais  lu." 
But  more  temperate  and  candid  critics  have  not  be^n 
wanting  to  difplay  the  merits  of  this  original  poet.  Mi' 
Warton  has  introduced  into  his  laft  volume  on  Englifti 
4  0^2  poetry. 
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poetry,  a  judicious  and  fpirited  fummary  of  Dante's 
performance. 

Dante  (John  Baptift),  a  native  of  Perugia,  an  ex- 
cellent mathematician,  called  the  new  DadaltiSy  for  the 
wings  he  made  himfclf,  and  with  which  he  flew  feveral 
times  over  the  lake  Thrafymenus.  He  fell  in  one  of 
his  enterprifes  ;  the  iron  work  with  which  he  managed 
one  of  his  wings  having  failed  ;  by  which  accident  he 
broke  his  thigh  :  but  it  was  fet  by  the  furgeons,  and 
he  was  afterwards  called  to  Venice  to  profefs  mathe- 
matics. 

DANTZIC,  the  capital  of  Polifh  Pruffia,  Handing 
on  a  branch  of  the  Viftula,  about  four  miles  above 
where  it  falls  into  the  Baltic;  in  E.Long.  18.  36. 
N.  Lat.  54.  20.  This  city  is  famous  in  hiftory  on 
many  accounts,  particularly  that  of  its  being  former- 
ly at  the  head  of  the  Hanfeatic  aflbciation,  common- 
ly called  the  Hanfe-toivns.  It  is  large,  beautiful,  po- 
pulous, and  rich  ;  its  houfes  generally  are  five  ftories 
high  ;  and  many  of  its  ftreets  are  planted  with  chef- 
nut-trees.  One  of  the  fuburbs  is  called  Scotland ; 
and  the  Scots  have  great  privileges  in  confequence  of 
their  gallant  defence  of  the  town,  under  one  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Douglas,  when  it  was  befieged  by  the  Poles. 
It  is  faid  there  are  upwards  of  30,000  pedlars  of  that 
nation  in  Poland  who  travel  on  foot,  and  fome  with 
three,  four,  or  five  horfes.  In  king  Charles  II. 's  time 
they  were  about  53,000:  in  that  reign  Sir  John  Den- 
hain  and  Mr  Killigrew  were  fent  to  take  the  number 
of  them,  and  to  tax  them  by  the  poll,  with  the  king  of 
Poland's  licence;  which  having  obtained,  they  brought 
home  L.  10,000  Sterhng,  befides  their  charges  in  the 
journey.  Dantzic  has  a  fine  harbour;  and  is  ftill  a 
moll  eminent  commercial  city,  although  it  feems  to  be 
fomewhat  paft  its  meridian  glory,  which  was  probably 
about  the  time  that  the  prefident  de  Thou  wrote  his 
much  efteemed  Hijlorla  fni  Temporis,  wherein,  under  the 
year  1607,  he  fo  highly  celebrates  its  commerce  and 
grandeur.  It  is  a  re})ublic,  claiming  a  fmall  adjacent 
territory  about  forty  miles  round  it,  which  were  under 
the  protedtion  of  the  king  and  the  republic  of  Poland. 
Its  magiilracy,  and  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants,  are 
Lutherans  ;  although  the  Romanifts  and  Calvanilis  be 
equally  tolerated  in  it.  It  has  26  parilhes,  with  many 
convents  and  hofpitals.  -  The  inhabitants  have  been 
computed  to  amount  to  200,000  ;  but  later  computa- 
tions fall  very  confiderably  Ihort  of  it,  as  appears  by 
its  annual  bill  of  mortality,  exhibited  by  Dr  Bufching^ 
who  tells  us,  that  in  the  year  1 752,  there  died  but 
1846  perfons.  Its  own  fhipping  is  numerous;  but 
the  foreign  fhips  conftantly  reforting  to  it  are  more 
fo,  whereof  1014  arrived  there  in  the  year  1752;  in 
which  year  alfo  1288  Pohfh  veffels  came  down  the 
Viftula,  chiefly  laden  with  corn,  for  its  matchlefs  gra- 
naries ;  from  whence  that  grain  is  diftributed  to  many 
foreign  nations,  Poland  being  jufl.ly  deemed  the  great- 
eft  magazine  of  corn  in  all  Europe,  and  Dantzic  the 
greateft  port  for  diftributing  it  every  where  :  tefides 
which,  Dantzic  exports  great  quantities  of  naval  ftores, 
and  vaft  variety  of  other  articles.  Dr  Bufching  af- 
firms, that  it  appears  from  ancient  records,  as  early  as 
the  year  997,  that  Dantzic  was  a  large  commercial 
tity,  and  not  a  village  or  inconfiderable  town,  as  forae 
pretend.  The  inhabitants  of  Dantzic  have  often 
changed  their  mafters,  and  have  fometimes  been  un- 


der the  proteftion  of  the  Englifli  and  Dutch  ;  but  ge-  Dantzic 
nerally  have  ftiown  a  great  predileftion  for  the  king-  II 
dom  and  republic  of  Poland,  as  being  lefs  likely  to  ri-  Daphne, 
val  them  in  their  trade,  or  abridge  them  of  their  im  ""v— 
munities,  which  reach  even  to  the  privilege  of  coining 
money.  Though  ftrongly  fortified,  and  poffelTed  of 
1 50  large  brafs  cannon,  it  could  not,  through  its  fitua- 
tion,  ftand  a  regular  fiege,  being  furrounded  with  emi- 
nences. In  1 734,  the  inhabitants  difcovered  a  remark- 
able attachment  and  fid^Hty  towards  Staniflaus  king 
of  Poland,  not  only  when  his  enemies,  the  Ruffians, 
were  at  their  gates,  but  even  in  pofleffion  of  the  city. 
This  city  was  exempted  by  the  late  king  of  Pruffia 
from  thofe  claims  which  he  made  on  the  neighbouring 
countries  ;  notwithftanding  which,  his  Pruffian  ma- 
jefty  foon  after  thought  proper  to  feize  on  the  terri- 
tories belonging  to  Dantzic,  under  pretence  of  their 
having  been  formerly  part  of  Polifti  Pruffia.  He  then 
proceeded  to  poffefs  himfelf'of  the  port-duties  belong- 
ing to  that  city,  and  erefted  a  cuilom-houfe  in  the 
harbour,  where  he  laid  arbitrary  and  infupportable  du- 
ties upon  goods  exported  or  imported.  To  complete 
the  fyftem  of  oppreffion,  cuftom-houfes  were  eredtcd 
at  the  very  gates  of  Dantzic,  fo  that  no  perfons 
could  go  in  Or  out  of  the  town  without  being  fearch- 
ed  in  the  ttrlfteft  manner.  Such  is  the  treatment 
which  the  city  of  Dantzic  has  received  from  the  king 
of  Pruffia,  though  few  cities  have  ever  exifted  which 
have  been  comprehended  in  fo  many  general  and  par- 
ticular treaties,  and  whofe  rights  and  liberties  have 
been  fo  frequently  fecured,  and  guarantied  by  fo  many 
great  powers,  and  by  fuch  a  long  and  regular  fuccelfion 
of  pubhc  adts,  as  that  of  Dantzic  has  been.  In  the  year 
1784,  it  was  blockaded  by  his  troops  on  various  pre- 
tences ;  but  by  the  interpofition  of  the  emprefs  of  Ruf- 
fia  and  of  the  king  of  Poland,  the-y  were  withdrawn  ; 
and  a  compromife  having  taken  place,  the  city  was 
reftored  to  its  former  immunities.  Neverthelefs,  its 
trade  has  fince  been  rather  upon  the  decline,  the  mer- 
chants choofing  to  fettle  where  their  property  may 
be  more  fecure. 

DANUBE,  the  largeft  and  moft  confiderable  river 
in  Europe,  rifing  in  the  Black  Foreft,  near  Zunberg  ; 
and  running  N.  E.  through  Swabia  by  Ulm,  the  ca- 
pital of  that  country  ;  then  running  E.  through  Baf- 
faria  and  Auflria,  paffes  by  Ratifbon,  PafTau,  Ens,  and 
Vienna.  It  then  enters  Hungary,  and  runs  S.  E.  from. 
Prefburg  to  Buda,  and  fo  on  to  Belgrade;  after  which 
it  divides  Bulgaria  from  Molachia  and  Moldavia,  dif- 
charging  itfelf  by  feveral  channels  into  the  Black  Sea, 
in  the  province  of  Beffarabia.  Towards  the  mouth, 
it  was  called  the  IJier  by  the  ancients  ;  and  it  is  now 
faid,  that  four  of  the  mouths  are  choaked  up  with  fand, 
and  that  there  are  only  two  remaining.  It  begins  to 
be  navigable  for  boats  at  Ulm,  and  receives  feveral 
large  rivers  as  it  pafTes  along.  It  is  fo  deep  between  • 
Buda  and  Belgrade,  that  the  Turks  and  Chrittlans  have 
had  men  of  war  upon  it ;  and  yet  it  is  riot  navigable 
to  the  Black  Sea,  on  account  of  the  catarafts.  The 
Danube  was  generally  fuppofed,  to  be  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Europe.  It  was 
worfliipped  as  a  deity  by  the  Scythians. 

DAPHNE,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus  by 
the  goddefs  Terra,  of  whom  Apollo  became  enamour- 
ed.   This  pafSon  had  been  raifed  by  Cupid  ;  with , 
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Daphne,  whom  Apollo,  proud  of  his  late  conqueft  of  the  fer- 
pent  Python,  had  difputed  the  power  oi'  his  darts. 
Daphne  heard  with  horror  the  addreires  of  the  god, 
and  endeavoured  to  remove  herfelf  from  his  importu- 
nities by  flight.  Apollo  purfued  her,  and  Daphne, 
fearful  of  being  caught,  intreated  the  affiftance  of  the 
gods,  who  changed  her  into  a  laurel.  Apollo  crown- 
ed his  head  with  the  leaves  of  the  laurel,  and  for 
ever  ordered  that  that  tree  fhould  be  facred  to  his  di- 
vinity. Some  fay  that  Daphne  was  admired  by  Leu- 
cippus,  fon  of  OEnomaus  king  of  Pifa,  who  to  be  in 
her  company  difguifed  his  fex  and  attended  her  in  the 
woods  in  the  habit  of  a  huntrefs.  Leucippus  gained 
Daphne's  efteem  and  love  ;  but  Apollo,  who  was  his 
powerful  rival,  difcovered  his  fex,  and  Leucippus  was 
killed  by  the  companions  of  Diana.  Daphne  was  al- 
fo  the  name  of  a  daughter  of  Tirelias,  prieftefs  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  She  was  confecrated  to  the  fervice 
of  Apollo  by  the  Epigoni,  or  according  to  others  by 
the  goddefs  Tellus.  She  was  called  Sibyl  on  account 
of  the  wildnefs  of  her  laoks  and  exprelTions  when  fhe 
delivered  oracles.  Her  oracles  were  generally  in  verfe  ; 
and  Homer,  according  to  fome  accounts,  has  intro- 
duced much  of  her  poetry  in  his  compofitions. 

Daphne  (anc.  geog.),  a  fmall  village  near  to,  or 
in  the  fuburbs  of,  Antiochia  of  Seleucis  in  Syria;  with 
a  large  grove,  well  watered  with  fprings  :  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  grove  flood  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  Diana. 
Its  extent  was  80  ftadia  or  10  miles;  the  diilance 
from  the  city  five  miles:  A  place  pleafant  and  agree- 
able, from  the  plenty  of  water  and  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  and  its  foft  breathing  breezes.  The  grove 
was  of  bay-trees,  intermixed  with  cj'prefs  ;  which  laft 
multipHed  fo  fail,  as  to  occupy  the  whole  of  it.  Pom- 
pey  gave  fome  land  for  enlarging  the  grove.  Antlo- 
chus  Epiphanes  built  a  very  large  temple  of  Daph- 
njeus  Apollo.  The  place  at  length  became  fo  infa- 
mous, that  people  of  modefty  and  chara£ler  avoided 
reforting  thither  :  fo  that  Daphnic'i  mores  became  pro- 
verbial. 

Daphne  (anc.  geog.),  a  fmall  diilriil  on  the  lake 
Samachonitis,  in  the  Higher  GaHlee,  very  pleafant  and 
plentifully  watered  with  fprings,  which  feed  the  Lefs 
Jordan  ;  whence  its  name  fej-ms  to  arife,  probably  in 
imitation  of  that  near  Antioch  of  Syria  on  the  river 
Orontes. 

Daphne,  Spurge-laurel \  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  odaudria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  31ft  order, 
Veprecula,  There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  corolla  is  quadri- 
fid  and  marcefcent,  inclofing  the  llamina.  The  fruit 
is  a  monofpermoua  berry.  There  are  15  fpecies;  of 
which  the  following  are  the  moft  remarkable. 

1 .  Mezereum,  the  mezereon  or  fpurge-olive,  is  a  low 
deciduous  fhrub.  It  is  a  native  of  Germany,  and  has 
been  alfo  difcovered  in  this  country  in  fome  woods  near 
Andover  in  Hampfhire.  Of  this  elegant  plant  there 
are  four -varieties:  T.  The  wliite  ;  2.  The  pale-red; 
3^.  The  crirafon  ;  and,  4.  The  purple-flowering, — 
Hanbury  is  veiy  lavilh  of  his  praife  of  thefe  flirubs. 
He  fays,  "  they  have  each  every  perfe6lion  to  recom- 
mend them  as  flowering- flu-ubs.  In  the  firft  place, 
they  are  of  low  growth,  feldom  arifing  to  more  than 
three  or  four  feet  in  height,  and  therefore  are  proper 
even  for  the  fmalleif  gardens.  lu  the  next  place,  they 
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will  be  in  bloom  when  few  trees,  cfpecially  of  the  Dap{»ti« 
flirubby  tribe,  prefent  their  honours.  It  will  be  in 
February,  nay,  fometimes  in  January  ;  then  will  the 
twigs  be  garniihed  with  flowers  all  around  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  Each  twig  has  the  appearance  of  a 
fpike  of  flowers  of  the  moft  confummate  luftre  ;  and 
as  the  leaves  are  not  yet  out,  whether  you  behold  this 
tree  near  or  at  a  -diftance,  it  has  a  mofl;  enchanting 
appearance.  But  this  is  not  all ;  the  fenfe  of  fmell- 
ing  is  peculiarly  regaled  by  the  flowers ;  their  fpicy 
fweetnefs  is  diffufed  around,  and  the  air  is  perfumed 
with  their  odours  to  a  confiderable  dift:ance.  Many 
flowers,  deemed  fweet,  are  not  liked  by  all ;  but  the 
agreeable  inoffenfive  fweetnefs  of  the  mezereon  has  e- 
ver  delighted  the  fenfe  of  fmelling,  whilfl:  Ihe  luflre 
of  its  blow  has  fealled  the  eye.  Neither  is  this  the 
only  pleafure  the  tree  befl:ows  ;  for  befides  the  .beauty 
of  the  leaves,  which  come  out  after  the  flowers  are 
fallen,  and  which  are  of  a  pleafant  green  colour  and 
an  oblong  figure,  it  will  be  full  of  red  berries  in  June, 
which  will  continue  growing  till  the  autumn.  Of 
thefe  berries  the  birds  are  very  fond  ;  fo  that  whoever 
is  deUghted  with  thofe  fongilers,  fliould  have  a  quan^ 
tity  of  them  planted  all  over  the  outfides  of  his  wilder- 
nefs  quarters." 

2.  Gnidium,  the  flax-leaved  daphne,  is  a  low  de- 
ciduous Ihrub ;  native  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  about 
MontpeUer.  This  fpecies  feldom  grows  higher  than 
three  feet.  The  branches  are  very  flender,  and  orna- 
mented with  narrow,  fpear-fliaped,  pointed  leaves, - 
much  like  thofe  of  the  common  flax.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  : 
They  are  fmall,  come  out  in  June,  but  are  rarely  fuc- 
ceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

3.  Cneorum,  the  fpear-leaved  daphne  or  cneo- 
rum,  is  a  very  low  deciduous  Ihrub ;  native  of  Switzer- 
land, Hungary,  the  Alps  and  Pyrenean  mountains,- 
This  rifes  with  a  flirubby,  branching  ftalk,  to  about 
a  foot  or  a  foot  and  an  half  high.  The  leaves  are  nar- 
row, fpear-fliaped,  and  grow  irregularly  on  the  branch- 
es. The  flowers  are  produced  in  clufters  at  the  endg 
of  the  little  twigs  :  They  make  their  appearance  in 
March,  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  .  poflefled  of  a  fra- 
grance little  inferior  to  that  of  the  mezereon;  but 
they  are  feldom  fucceeded  by"  feeds  in  England. 

4.  Tartonraira,  the  oval-leaved  daphne  or  tarton-- 
raira,  a  very  low  deciduous  fhrub,  is  a  native  of  France 
and  Italy.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  ilalkto  the  height 
of  about  two  feet.  The  branches  are  numerous,  ir- 
regular, tough,  and  covered  with  a  light-brown-co- 
loured bark.  The  leaves  are  oval,  very  fmall,  foft  to 
the  touch,  and  fhlning.  The.  flowers  are  produced  in 
cluflers  from  the  fides  of  the  flalks  :  They  are  white, 
come  out  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundlfh  ber- 
ries, which  feldom  ripen  in  England.  This  fort  fliould'-- 
have  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fituation. 

5.  Alpina,  the  alpine  daphne  or  chamelsea,  is  a- 
low  deciduous  flirub,  native  of  the  Alps,  Geneva, 
Italy,  and  Audria.  This  will  grow  to  the  height  of- 
about  a  yard.  The  leaves  are.  fpear-fliaped,  obtufe^ 
and  hoary  underneath.  The  flowers  come  out  in  cluf- 
ters from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  and  are^very  fra- 
grant :  They  appear  in  March,  and  are  fucceeded  by. 
red  berries,  that  ripen  in  September. 

6.  Thymeka,  the  :nilk\vuit-leaved  daphne  or  the-- 
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■©ajihrie.  tliymelaea ;  a  low  deciduous  fiirub,  native  of  Spain  and 
'"■nr— -  the  fouth  of  Fiance.  The  thymelasa  will  grow  to  the 
height  of  a  yard.  The  ftalks  of  this  fpecies  are  up- 
right,  branched,  and  covered  with  alight-brown  bark. 
The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  fmooth,  and  in  fome  re- 
fpect  refemble  thofe  of  milk-wort.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  clutters  from  the  fides  of  the  (talks :  They 
are  of  a  greenifli  colour,  have  no  footftalks,  appear  in 
March,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  yellowifh  berries, 
■which  will  be  ripe  in  Auguft.  This  fort  requires  a 
dry  foil  and  a  warm  fituation. 

^  7.  Villqfa,  the  hairy-leaved  daphne,  a  very  low  de- 
ciduous ftirub,  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The 
xlalks  are  ligneous,  about  two  feet  high,  and  fend 
forth  branches  alternately  from  the  fides.  The  leaves 
are  fpear-iliaped,  plane,  hairy  on  both  fides,  and  grow 
on  very  fliort  footftalks.  The  flowers  have  very  nar- 
row tubes,  are  fmall,  and  make  no  great  (how :  They 
come  out  in  June,  and  are  not  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds 
in  England.  This  fhrub,  in  fome  fituatlons,  retains 
its  leaves  all  winter  in  fuch  beauty  as  te  caufe  it  to  be 
tanked  among  the  low-growing  evergreens  ;  but  as  in 
others  it  is  fometimes  (battered  with  the  firft  black 
winds,  it  is  left  to  the  gardener  whether  to  place  this 
fhrub  among  the  deciduous  trees  or  evergreens. 

8.  Laureola,  the  fpui-ge  laurel  or  evergreen  daphne ; 
a  low  evergreen  (hrub,  common  ia  fome  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  alfo  in  Switzerland  and  France.    This  flinib 
feldom  grows  more  than  a  yard  or  four  feet  high  ;  it 
fends  out  many  branches  from  the  bottom,  and  thefe 
are  covered,  with  a  fmooth  light-brown  bark  that  is 
very  thick.    The  bark  on  the  younger  branches  is 
fmooth  and  green  ;  and  thefe  are  very  clofely  garni(h- 
ed  with  leaves  of  a  delightful  drong  lucid  green  co- 
lour.   Thefe  leaves  fit  clofe  to  the  1)ranches,  and  are 
produced  in  fuch  plenty,  that  they  have  the  appear- 
ance, at  a  fmall  diftance,  of  clufters  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.    They  are  fpear-fliaped,  (hining,  fmooth, 
and  thick ;  their  edges  are  entire.    Hanbury  extols 
this  plant  with  a  degree  of  enthufiafra ;  continuing, 
*'  and  this  is  another  excellent  property  of  this  tree, 
•that  it  is  thus  poflefled  of  fuch  delightful  leaves  for  its 
ornament.    Thefe  leaves,  when  growing  under  the 
drip  of  trees,  fpread  open,  and  exhibit  their  green  pure 
^nd  untarni(hed,  in  its  natural  colour ;  when  planted 
fmgly  in  expofed  places,  they  naturally  turn  back  with 
a  kind  of  twift,  and  the  natural  green  of  the  leaf  is  of- 
ten alloyed  with  a  browni(h  tinge.    This  (hrub  is  alio 
•valuable  on  account  of  its  flowers ;  not  becaufe  they 
snake  any  great  (how,  but  from  their  fragrance,  and 
the  time  they  appear  ;  for  it  will  be  in  blow  the  be-"* 
ginniTig  of  January,  and  will  continue  fo  until  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  April  before  the  flowers  fall 
off;   during  which  time  they  never  fail  to  diffufe  a- 
broad  their  agreeable  odours,  which  are  refre(hing  and 
Inolfenfive.    In  the  evenings  efpecially,  they  are  more 
than  commonly  liberal ;  infomuch  that  a  few  plants 
will  often  perfume  the  whole  end  of  a  garden  ;  and 
when  this  happens  early,  before  many  lowers  appear, 
the  unflcilful  in  flowers,  perceiving  an  uncommon  fra- 
grancy,  are  at  once  ftruck  with  furprize,  and  immedi- 
ately begin  enquiring  from  whence  it  can  proceed- 
Neither  are  its  odours  confined  to  a  garden  only  ;  but 
when  planted  near  windows,  they  will  enter  parlours 
and  afcend  even  into  bed-ehambers,  to  the  great  com 
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fort  of  the  pofleflbr,  and  furprize  of  every  frefh  vifi- 
tor."  Thefe  flowers,  make  but  little  (how  ;  for  they 
are  fmall,  and.  of  a  greeni(h-yellow.  Tiiey  are  pro- 
duced amongft  the  leaves  from  the  fides  oi'  the  ftalks, 
in  fmall  clufters,  and  will  often  be  fo  hid  by  them,  as 
to  be  unnoticed  by  any  but  the  curious.  '  Tkey  are 
fucceeded  by  oval  berries,  which  are  firft  green,  and 
afterwards  black  when  ripe.  Thefe  berries  will  be 
in  fuch  plenty  as  to  be  very  ornamental;  but  will 
foon  be  eaten  up  by  the  birds  ;  which  is  another  good 
property  of  this  tree,  as  it  invites  the  different  forts 
of  whiftling  birds  t»  flock  where  it  is  planted  in  great 
plenty. 

Propagation.    The  mezereon  ripens  its  feeds  with 
us,  which  may  at  any  time  be  eafily  obtained,  if  they 
are  fecured  from  birds.    Previous  therefore  to  fowing, 
the  healthieft  and  moft  thriving  trees  of  the  white,  the 
pale,  and  the -deep-red  forts,  fliould  be  marked  out,  and 
as  foon  as  the  berries  begin  to  alter  from  green,  they 
mull  be  covered  with  nets,  to  fecure  them  from  the 
birds,  which  would  otherwife  devour  them  all.  The 
berries  will  be  ripe  in  July ;  and  due  obfervance  muft 
be  had  to  pick  them  up  as  they  fall  from  the  trees, 
and  to  keep  the  forts  feparate.    As  foon  as  they  are 
all  fallen,  or  you  have  enough  for  your  purpofe,  they 
may  then  be  fown.    The  bed  foil  for  thefe  plants  is  a 
good  fat  black  earth,  fuch  as  is  found  in  kitchen-o-ar- 
dens  that  have  been  well  manured  and  manap-ed  for 
many  years.    In  fuch  foil  as  this  they  will  not  oaly 
come  up  better,  but  will  grow  to  a  greater  height 
than  in  any  other.  No  particular  regard  need  be  paid  fb 
the  fituation  ;  for  as  this  tree  is  a  native  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  it  will  grow  in  a  north  border,  and 
flourlfli  there  as  well  as  in  a  fouth ;   nay,  if  there  be 
any  difference,  -the  north  border  is  more  eligible  than 
the  fouth.     The  ground  being  made  fine,  and  cleared 
of  roots  of  all  forts,  the  feeds  fiiould  be  fown  hardly 
half  an  inch  depth.  The  mould  being  riddled  over  them 
that  depth,  let  the  beds  be  netted  up,  and  they  w^ll 
want  no  other  attention  until  the  fpring.    Thefe  feeds 
will  fometimes  remain  in  the  ground  two  years ;  but 
for  the  moft  part  they  come  up  the  fpring  after  fow- 
ing ;  and  the  feedlings  will  require  no  other  care  du* 
ring  the  fummer  than  weeding,  and  gentle  watering 
in  dry  weather.    After  they  have  been  in  the  feed-bed 
one  year,  the  ftrongeft  may  be  drawn  out,  and  planted 
in  the  nurfcry,  to  make  room  for  the  others ;  though, 
if  they  do  not  come  up  very  clofe,  it  would  be  as  well 
to  let  them  remain  in  the  feed-bed  until  the  fecond 
autumn  :  when  they  fliould  be  taken  up  with  care,  and 
planted  in  beds  at  a  foot  afunder  each  way.  This 
will  be  diftance  enough  for  thefe  l.'^vv-growing  fhrubs. 
Oftober  is  the  bett  month  for  planting  them  out  final- 
ly ;  for  although  they  will  grow  if  removed  any  time 
between  then  and  fpring,  yet  that  will  certainly  be  a 
more  proper  feafon  than  when  they  are  in  full  blow. 
Such  is  the  culture  of  this  (hrub.    The  other  fpecies 
of  this  genus  require  a  diflerent  management. 

The  fpurge  laurel  is  propagated  by  feeds,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  common  mezereon.  The  feeds 
muft  be  preferved  from  the  birds  by  nets,  until  they 
are  ripe.  Soon  after,  they  muft  be  fown  as  is  dire6t- 
cd  for  the  mezereon.  They  will  often  be  two  years 
before  they  come  up  ;  during  which  time,  and  after- 
wards, they  may  have  the  fame  management  as  haa 
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been  laid  down  for  the  common  mezcreon  until  they 
be  finally  ftt  out.  This  flirub  will  grow  in  almoft 
any  foil  or  fituation,  but  floiirifhes  moft  under  the 
fhade  and  drip  of  taller  plants,  giving  a  peculiar 
cheerfulnefs  to  the  bottoms  of  groves  and  clumps  in 
winter. 

All  the  other  forts  are  with  feme  difficulty  propa- 
gated and  retained.  They  will  by  no  means  bear  re- 
moving, even  when  feedlings  ;  and  if  ever  this  is  at- 
tempted, not  one  in  an  hundred  muft  be  expefted^  to 
grow.  They  are  railed  by  feeds,  which  we  receive 
from  the  places  where  they  grow  naturally  ;  and  he 
who  is  defirous  of  having  thefe  plants,  murt  manage 
them  in  the  following  manner:  Let  a  compoft  be  pre- 
pared of  thefe  equal  divifions;  one-fourth  part  of  hme- 
rubbifh;  one-fourth  part  of  drift  or  fea  fand  ;  auother 
of  fplinters  of  rocks,  fome  broad  and  others  fmaller  ; 
and  the  other  part  of  maiden  earth  from  a  rich  paf- 
tnre.  Let  thefe  be  mixed  all  together,  and  filled  in- 
to largifh  pots.  In  each  pf  thefe  pots  put  a  feed  or 
rwo,  about  half  an  inch  deep,  in  the  finell  of  the 
mould.  We  receive  the  feeds  in  the  fpring  ;  fo  that 
there  is  little  hopes  of  their  coming  up  until  the  fpring 
following:  Let,  therefore,  the  pots  be  fet  in  the  fhade 
all  the  fummer,  and  in  the  autumn  removed  into  a 
warm  fituation,  where  they  may  enjoy  every  influence 
of  the  fun's  rays  all  winter.  In  March  let  them  be 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and  the  plants  willfoon 
after  appear.  This  bed  will  caufe  them  to  be ftrong plants 
by  the  autumn  ;  and  when  all  danger  of  froft  is  over, 
they  may  be  uncovered  wholly,  and  permitted  to  en- 
joy the  open  air.  In  the  autumn,  they  ihould  be  re- 
moved into  the  greenhoufe,  or  fet  under  an  hot-bed 
frame  all  winter  ;  and  in  fpring  they  fhould  be  placed 
where  they  are  to  continue,  moulding  them  up  the 
height  of  the  pot  ;  the  pots  being  fufiiciently  broken 
to  make  way  for  their  roots  as  they  fhoot,  and  then 
left  to  nature. — The  fituation  of  the  four  tenderer 
forts  muft  be  well  {heltered  :  and  if  it  be  naturally 
rocky,  fandy,  and  dry,  it  wiU  be  the  better  ;  for  in 
the  places  where  they  grow  naturally,  they  ftrike  into 
the  crevices  of  rocks,  and  flourifh  where  there  is  hard- 
ly any  appearance  of  foil. 

This  is  one  method  of  obtaining  thefe  fhrubs.  A- 
nother  way  is,  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain*  The  fituation  and  nature  of  the 
foil  fhould  be  as  near  that  above  defcrlbed  as  pof- 
fible ;  and  the  mould  fhould  be  made  fine  in  forne  pla- 
ces, and  a  feed  or  two  fown  in  each.  After.this,  pegs 
fhould  be  ftuck  down  on  each  fide  of  them,  to  direft 
to  the  places  where  they  are  fown.  The  exa£left  care 
mull  be  obferved,  all  fummer,  to  pull  up  the  we  eds 
as  often  as  they  appear ;  for  if  they  are  permitted 
to  get  ftrong,  and  have  great  roots,  they  will  pull 
up  the  feeds  with  them.  In  the  fpring  following, 
if  the  feeds  are  good,  the  plants  will  appear.  During 
'  the  fummer,  they  fliould  be  watered  in  dry  weather  ; 
and,  for  the  firrt  winter  or  two,  fhould  have  fome 
furze-bufhes  pricked  all  round  them,  at  a  proper  dif- 
tance,  which  will  break  the  keen  edge  of  the  frofty 
winds,  and  preferve  the  young  plants  until  they  are 
ftrong  enough  to  defend  themfelves. 

The  cneorum  and  the  alpine  chameliea  are  very 
hardy,  and  will  grow  in  the  coldeft  fituation  ;  but  the 
Other  . forts  fhould  have,  a  warm,  foil  and  a  weU-fheltered 
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fite,  or  they  will  be  fubjeft  to  be  deftroyed  in  bad  wea 
ther. 

Medicinal  properties.  Therootof  themezereonwas  long  , 
ufed  in  the  Lifbon  diet-drink  for  veneral  complaints,  par- 
ticularly nodes  and  other  fymptoms  refifting  the  ufe  of 
mercury;  but  with  the  compofitipn  of  this  article  we 
were  unacquainted,  till  an  account  of  it  was  publifhed  in- 
the  Edinburgh  Phyfical  EfTays,  by  Dr  Donald  Monro 
of  London.  On  chewing  it  a  little,  it  proves  very  pun- 
gent, and  its  acrimony  is  accumulated  about  the  fauceSj , 
and  is  very  durable.    It  is  cmplbyed  chief!}-  under  the 
form-of  deco£lion  ;  and  it  enters  the  detodtum  farfa- 
parillae  compofitum  of  the  London  college;-  but  it  has 
alfo  been  ufed  in  powder  combined  with  fome"  inaftivff 
one,  as  that  of  liquorice  root.    It  is  apt  to  occafion  vo-- 
miting  and  purging  ;  fo  muft  be  begun  in  grain-dofes,, 
and  gradually  increafed.    It  is  often  ufefully  com- 
bined with  mercury.    The  bark  of  the  root  contains 
moft  acrimony,  though  fome  prefer  the  woody  part.. 
Mezereon  has  alfo  been  ufed  with  good  cffefts  in  tu- 
mors and  cutaneous  eru]:)tions  not  venereal.  The- 
whole  plant  is  very  corrofive.    Six  of  the  berries  will- 
kill  a  wolf.    A  woman  gave  12  grains  of  the  berries 
to  her  daughter  who  had  a  quartan  ague  ;  fhe  vomited 
blood,  and  died  immediately. 

DAPHNEPH0RIA,  a  feftival  in  honour  of  A- 
polio, celebrated  every  ninth  year  by  the  Boeotians.  It 
was  then  ufual  to  adorn  an  olive  bough  with  garlands  of 
laurel  and  other  flowers,  and  placed  on  the  top  a  bra- 
zen globe,  on  which  were  fufpended  fmaller  ones.  Itt 
the  middle  was  placed  a  number  of  crowns,  and  a  globe 
of  inferior  fize,  and  the  bottom  was  adorned  with  a 
faffron-eoloured  gaiment.    The  globe  on  the  top  re- 
prefented  the  fun  or  Apollo.    That  in  the  middle  was 
an  emblem  of  the  moon,  and  the  others  of  the  ftars. 
The  crowns,  which  were  65  in  number,  reprefented  the 
fun's  annual  revolution.  This  bough  was  carried  in  folenan 
proceffion  by  a  beautiful  youth  of  an  illuftiious  family, 
and  whofe  parents  were  both  living.     The  youth  was 
dreffed  in  rich  garments  which  reached  to  the  ground,. 
his  hair  hung  loofe  and  difhevelled,  his  head  was  cover-  - 
ed  with  a  golden  crown,  and  he  wore  on  his  feet  fhoes 
called  Iphicrattday  from  Iphicrates  an  Athenian,  who 
firft  invented  them.    He  was  called  ■A«?'>""P<'p''?>  laurel- 
bearer;  and  at  that  time  he  executed  the  office  of  pried 
of  Apollo.    He  was  preceded  by  one  of  his  neareft  re- 
lations, bearing  a  rod  adorned  with  garlands,  and  be-- 
hind  him  followed  a  train  of  virgins  with  branches  ins 
their  hands.    In  this  order  the  procefiion  advanced  as  - 
far  as  the  temple  of  Apollo,  furnamed  Ifmenius,  where - 
fupplicatory  hymns  were  fung  fo  the  god.— -This  fefti- 
val owes  its  origin  to  the  following  circumftance  :■. 
When  an  oracle  advlfed  the  -Sltolians,  who  inhabited 
Arne  and  the  adjacent  country,  to  abandon  their  ancient 
pofTcffions  and  go  in  queft  of  a  fettlement,  they  invaded- 
the  Theban  territories,  which  at  that  time  were  pilla- 
ged by  an  army  of  Pelafgians.    As  the  celebration  of- 
Apollo's  feftival  was  near,  both   nations,  who  reli 
gioufly  obferved  it,  laid  afide  all  hoftlllties,  and  ac- 
cording to  cuftom  cut  down  laurel  boughs  from  mount 
Helicon,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Melas,  . 
and  walked  in  proceffion  in  honour  of  the  divinity. 
The  day  that  this  folemnity  was  obferved,  Polematas  the. 
general  of  the  Boeotian  army  faw  a  youth  in  a  dream,, 
that  prcfe&ted  him  with  a  complete  fuit  of  armour,  and  i 
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Bapifer  commanded  tlie  Boeotians  to  offer  folcmn  prayers  to 
_   'I   .    Apollo,  and  walk  in  proceffion  with  laurel  boughs  in 
iim^"^*'  ^^"^5  every  ninth  year.    Three  days  after  this 

'i,  III  ■  dream,  the  Boeotian  general  made  a  fally  and  cut  ofF 
the  greateft  part  of  the  beiiegers,  who  were  compelled 
by  this  blow  to  relinqulih  their  enterprife.  Polematas 
immediately  inflituted  a  novennial  feftival  to  the  god, 
who  feemed  to  be  the  patron  of  the  Boeotians. 

DAPIFER,  the  dignity  or  office  of  grand-mafter 
of  a  prince's  houfehold.  This  title  was  given  by  the 
Emperor  of  Conftantinople  to  the  Czar  of  Ruffia  as  a 
teftimony  of  favour.  In  France  the  like  ofiicer  was  in- 
flituted by  Charlemagne,  under  the  title  of  dapiferat  ; 
and  the  dignity  of  dapifer  is  ftill  fubhftlng  in  Germany, 
the  eleftor  of  Bavaria  affuming  the  title  of  arch  dapi- 
fer of  the  empire,  whofe  office  is,  at  the  coronation  of  the 
emperor,  to  carry  the  firfl  difh  of  meat  to  table  on 
horfeback. 

DAPPLE-BAv,  in  the  manege  :  When  bay  horfes 
have  marks  of  a  dark  bay,  they  are  called  dapple-bays. 

Dapple- Black:  When  a  black  horfe  has  got  fpotsor 
marks  more  black  or  (hinlng  than  the  reft  of  his  Ikin, 
he  is  called  a  dapple-black. 

DARANTASIA,  (anc.  geog.),  called  ForumClau- 
dii  by  the  Romans  ;  a  town  of  the  Centrones  in  Gallia 
Narbonenfis,  fituated  between  Lemincum  and  Augufta 
Praetoria.  Now  Moujiiers,  and  Moufliers  en  Tarantaife, 
in  Savoy. 

DARAPTI,  among  logicians,  one  of  the  modes  of 
fyllogifms  of  the  third  figure,  whofe  premifes  are  uni- 
verfal  affirmatives,  and  the  conclufion  is  a  particular  af- 
firmative :  thus, 

Dar-    Every  body  is  divifible  ; 

Ap-       Every  body  is  a  fubftance  ; 

Ti,       Therefore,  fome  fubftance  is  divifible. 

DARDA,  a  town  and  fort  of  Lower  Hungary, 
Ibuilt  by  the  Turks  in  1686,  and  taken  by  the  Impe 
rialifts  the  next  year,  in  whofe  hands  it  remains.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Draw,  i  o  miles  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Danube,  and  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  Ef- 
feck.    E.  Long.  19.  10.  N.  Lat.  45.  45. 

DARDANELLES,  two  ancient  and  ftrong  caftles 
of  Turky,  one  of  which  is  in  Romania,  and  the  other 
in  Natolia,  on  each  fide  the  canal  formerly  called  the 
Hellefpont.  This  keeps  up  a  communication  with  the 
Archipelago,  and  the  Propontis  or  Sea  of  Marmora. 
The  mouth  of  the  canal  is  four  miles  and  a  half  over  ; 
and  the  caftles  were  built  in  1659,  to  fecure  the  Turk- 
ifh  fleet  from  the  infults  of  the  Venetians.  The  {hips 
that  come  from  Conftantinople  are  fearched  at  the 
caftle  on  the  fide  of  Natolia,  to  fee  what  they  have  on 
board. 

DARDANIA,  (anc.  geog.),  a  diftrid  of  Moefia 
Superior  to  the  fouth.  Now  the  fouth  part  of  Servia, 
towards  the  confines  of  Macedonia  and  Illyricum.  Dar- 
dani  was  the  name  of  the  people,  who  feem  to  have  been 
defcendants  of  the  Dardani  of  Troas.  Alfo  a  fmall  di- 
ftrift  of  Troas,  along  the  Hellefpont,  (Mela,  Virgil.) 
— And  the  ancient  name  of  Samothraciay  (Pliny);  from 
Dardanus,  who  removed  thither. 

DARDANIUM  promontorium,  (Piiny);  Dar- 
danis,  (Strabo):  A  promontory  of  Troas,  near  A- 
bydos,  running  out  into  the  Hellefpont  ;  with  a  cog- 
nominal  town  at  it,  called  alfo  Dardanus  and  Darda- 
tium  :  All  which  give  name  to  the  Dardanelles. 
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DARDANUS,  a  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Ele£lra,  who,  Dardam : 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  Jafion,  left  Samothrace  II 
his  country,  and  paffed  into  Afia  Minor,  where  he  mar-  J^'^"'"' 
ried  Batia,  the  daughter  of  Teucer  king  of  Teucria. 
After  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  he  afcended  the 
thi-one,  and  reigned  62  years.    He  built  the  city  of 
Dardania,  and  was  reckoned  the  founder  of  the  king- 
dom of  Troy.    He  was  fucceeded  by  Erichthonius. 
According  to  fome,  Corybas,  his  nephew,  accompa- 
nied him  to  Teucria,  where  he  introduced  the  worfhip 
of  Cybele.    Dardanus  taught  his  fubjefts  to  worfhip 
Minerva,  and  he  gave  them  two  ftatues  of  the  goddefs, 
one  of  which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Palladium. 
According  to  Virgil, Dardanus  was  an  Italian  by  origin. 

DARE,  in  ichthyology,  the  fame  with  dace.  See 
Dace. 

DARES,  a  Phrygian,  who  lived, during  the  Tro- 
jan war,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  of  which  he 
wrote  the  hiftory  in  Greek.  This  hiftory  was  extant 
in  the  ageof^lian;  the  Latin  tranflation,  now  ex- 
tant, is  univerfally  believed  to  be  fpurious,  though  it 
is  attributed  by  fome  to  Cornelius  Nepos.  This  tranf- 
lation firft  made  its  appearance  A.  D.  1477,  at  Milan. 
Homer  fpcaks  of  him,  //.  5.  v.  10.  and  27. 

DARIC,  in  antiquity,  a  famous  piece  of  gold,  firft 
coined  by  Darius  the  Mede  about  538  years  before 
Chrlft;  probably  during  his  ftay  at  Babylon,  out  of  the 
vaft  quantity  of  gold  which  had  been  accumulated  in 
the  treafury.  From  thence  it  was  difpcrfed  over  the 
eaft,  and  alfo  into  Greece  ;  fo  that  the  Perfian  daric, 
which  was  alfo  called  fiater,  was  the  gold  coin  beft 
known  in  Athens  in  ancient  times.  According  to  Dr 
Bernard,  it  weighed  two  grains  more  than  one  of  our 
guineas  ;  but  as  it  was  very  fine,  and  contained  little 
alloy,  it  may  be  reckoned  worth  about  25s.  of  our 
money.  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  the  darlcs  were 
ftamped  on  one  fide  with  an  archer  clothed  in  a  long 
robe,  and  crowned  with  a  fpiked  crown,  holding  a  bov/ 
in  his  left  hand  and  an  arrow  in  his  right  ;  and  on  the 
other  fide  with  the  effigies  of  Darius.  All  the  other 
pieces  of  gold  of  the  fame  weight  and  value  that  were 
coined  by  the  fucceeding  kings,  both  of  the  Perfian  and 
Macedonian  race,  were  called  darlcs,  from  Darius,  in 
whofe  reign  this  coin  commenced.  Of  thefe  there 
were  whole  darics  and  half  darics  ;  and  they  are  called 
in  thofe  parts  of  Scripture  written  after  the  Baby- 
lonifh  captivity,  adarkanim;  and  by  the  Talmudifts, 
darhonoth.  Greaves  fays  that  the  daric  is  ftill  found  in 
Perfia;  but  It  is  certainly  very  fcarce,  and  peihaps  of 
doilbtful  antiquity. 

DARIEN,  or  the  Ifthmus  of  Panama,  is  a  pro- 
vince between  South  and  North  America,  being  a  nar- 
row ifthmus,  or  neck  of  land,  which  joins  them  to- 
gether. It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  North  Sea, 
on  the  fouth  by  the  South  Sea,  on  the  eaft  by  the 
gulph  or  river  of  Darlen,  and  on  the  weft  by  another 
part  of  the  South  Sea  and  the  province  of  Veragua.  It 
lies  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  or  crefcent,  about  the  great 
bay  of  Panama,  in  the  South  Sea  ;  and  is  300  miles 
in  length  and  60  in  breadth.  This  province  is  not 
the  richeft,  but  is  of  the  greateft  importance  to  Spain, 
and  has  been  the  fcene  of  more  aftions  than  any  other 
in  America.  The  wealth  of  Peru  is  brought  hither, 
and  from  hence  exported  to  Europe.  This  has  indu- 
ced many  etitcrprifing  people  to  make  attempts  on  Pa- 
nama-. 
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rien-    nama,  Porto- Bello,  and  other  towns  of  this  province, 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  rich  booty. 

The  Scotch  got  poffeffion  of  part  of  this  province  In 
1699,  and  attempted  to  form  an  eftabHfliment  vphich 
would  have  proved  one  of  the  mod  ufeful  and  import- 
ant that  ever  was  projefted.  Of  the  rife,  progrefs,  and 
cataftrophe,  of  this  well-imagined,  but  ill-fated,  under- 
taking, Sir  John  Dalrymple,  in  the  2d  volume  of  his 
Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  has  given  a 
very  intevefting  account,  authenticated  in  every  parti- 
cular by  unqucftionable  documents.  The  projedtor 
and  leader  of  the  Darien  expedition  was  a  clergyman 
of  the  name  of  Paterfon ;  who  having  a  violent  pro- 
penfity  to  fee  foreign  countries,  he  made  his  profeffion 
the  inilrument  of  indulging  it,  by  going  to  the  new 
weftern  world,  under  pretence  of  converting  the  In- 
dians to  the  religion  of  the  old.  In  his  courfes  there, 
he  became  acquainted  with  Capt.  Dampier  and  Mr  Wa- 
fer, who  afterwards  publiOied,  the  one  his  Voyages  and 
the  other  his  Travels,  in  the  region  where  the  fepara- 
tion  is  narrowed  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  South 
Seas ;  and  both  of  whom,  particularly  the  lirft,  appear 
by  their  books  to  have  been  men  of  confiderable  obfer- 
vation.  But  he  got  much  more  knowledge  from  men 
who  could  neither  write  nor  read,  by  cultivating  the 
acquaintance  of  fome  of  the  old  Buccaneers,  who,  af- 
ter furviving  their  glories  and  their  crimes,  ftill,  in  the 
extremity  of  age  and  misfortune,  recounted  with  tranf- 
port  the  eafs  with  which  they  had  pafTed  and  repaffed 
from  the  one  fea  to  the  other,  fometimes  in  hundreds 
together,  and  driving  firings  of  mules  before  them 
loaded  with  the  plunder  of  friends  and  of  foes.  Paterfon 
having  examined  the  places,  fatisfied  himfelf,  that  on 
the  Ifthmus  Darien  there  was  a  traft  of  country  run- 
ning acrofs  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  Sea,  which 
the  Spaniards  had  never  poffefTed,  and  inhabited  by  a 
people  continually  at  war  with  them  ;  that  along  the 
coaft,  on  the  Atlantic  fide,  there  lay  a  ftring  of  iflands 
called  the  Samhaloes,  uninhabited,  and  full  of  natural 
ftrength  and  forefts,  from  which  laft  circumftance  one 
©f  them  was  called  the  ijland  of  the  Pines;  that  the  feas 
there  were  filled  with  turtle  and  the  manatee  or  fea- 
cow  ;  that  midway  between  Porto-bello  and  Cartha- 
gena,  but  near  50  leagues  diftant  from  either,  at  a  place 
called  A£lay  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Darien,  there 
was  a  natural  harbour,  capable  of  receiving  the  greateft 
fleets,  and  defended  from  ftorms  by  other  iflands  which 
covered  the  mouth  of  it,  and  from  enemies  by  a  pro- 
montory which  commanded  the  paffage,  and  by  hidden 
rocks  in  the  palTage  itfelf ;  that  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  ifthmus,  and  in  the  fame  traft  of  country,  there 
were  natural  harbours,  equally  capacious  and  well  de- 
fended ;  that  the  two  feas  were  connefted  by  a  ridge 
of  hills,  which,  by  their  height,  created  a  temperate 
climate  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  fultry  latitudes,  and 
were  fheltered  by  forefts,  yet  not  rendered  damp  by 
them,  becaufe  the  trees  grew  at  a  diftance  from  each 
other,  having  very  little  under-wood  ;  that,  contrary 
to  the  barren  nature  of  hilly  countries,  the  foil  was  of 
a  black  mould  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  producing 
fpontaneoufly  the  fine  tropical  fruits  and  plants,  and 
roots  and  herbs  }  that  roads  could  be  made  with  eafe 
along  the  ridge,  by  which  mules,  and  even  carriages, 
might  pafs  from  the  one  fea  to  the  other  in  the  fpace 
Vol.  V.  Part  II. 
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of  a  day  ;  and  conrequcntly  this  paffage  feemed  to  be  V>w\t%'. 
pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  nature,  as  a  common  cen-  ^^'■•-y"^ 
tre,  to  conneft  together  the  trade  and  intercourfe  of  the 
univerfe. 

Paterfon  knew  that  fbips  which  ftretch  in  a  ftraight 
line  from  one  point  to  another,  and  with  one  wind, 
run  lefs  nflcs,  aijd  require  fewer  hands,  than  fhips 
which  pafs  through  many  latitudes,  turn  with  many 
coafts,  and  require  many  winds  ;  in  evidence  of  which, 
veffels  of  feven  or  eight  hundred  tons  burden  are  often 
to  be  found  in  the  South  Seas,  navigated  by  no  more 
than  eight  or  ten  hands,  becaufe  thefe  hands  have  little 
elfe  to  do  than  to  fet  their  fails  when  they  begin  their 
voyage,  and  to  take  them  in  when  they  end  it  ;  that 
as  foon  as  (hips  from  Britain  got  fo  far  fouth  as  to 
reach  the  trade-wind,  which  never  varies,  that  wind 
would  carry  them  to  Darien,  and  the  fame  wind 
would  carry  (hips  from  the  bay  of  Panama,  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  the  ifthmus,  to  the  Eaft- Indies  ;  that  as 
foon  as  ftiips  coming  from  the  Eaft-Indies  to  the  bay 
of  Panama  got  fo  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  40,  to 
reach  the  wefterly  winds,  which,  about  that  latitude, 
blow  almoft  as  regularly  from  the  weft  as  the  trade 
winds  do  from  the  eaft,  thefe  winds  would  carry  them, 
in  the  track  of  the  Spanifh  Acapulco  (hips,  to  the  ' 
coaft  of  Mexico ;  from  whence  the  land-wind,  which 
blows  for  ever  from  the  north  to  the  fouth,  would  car- 
ry them  along  the  coaft  of  Mexico  into  the  bay  of  Pa- 
nama. So  that  in  going  from  Britain,  fhips  would 
encounter  no  uncertain  winds,  except  during  their  paf- 
fage fouth  into  the  latitude  of  the  trade  wind ;  in  co- 
ming from  India  to  the  bay  of  Panama  no  uncertain 
winds,  except  in  their  paffage  north  to  the  latitude  of 
the  wefterly  winds  ;  and  in  going  from  the  other  fide 
of  the  ifthmus  to  the  eaft,  no  uncertain  wind  whatfoever. 
— Gold  was  feen  by  Paterfon  in  fome  places  of  the 
ifthmus ;  and  hence  an  ifland  on  the  Atlantic  fide  was 
called  the  Golden  Ijland,  and  a  river  on  the  fide  to  the 
South  Sea  was  called  the  Golden  River;  but  thefe  were 
objects  which  he  regarded  not  at  that  time,  becaufe  far 
greater  were  in  his  eye  ;  the  removing  of  diftances,  the 
drawing  nations  nearer  to  each  other,  the  prefervation 
of  the  valuable  lives  of  feamen,  and  the  faving  in 
freight,  fo  important  to  merchants,  and  in  time  fo  im- 
portant to  them,  and  to  an  animal  whofe  life  is  of  fo 
fliort  duration  as  that  of  man. 

By  this  obfcure  Scotfman,  a  projefk  was  formed  to 
fettle,  on  this  neglefted  fpot,  a  great  and  powerful  co- 
lony ;  not  as  other  colonies  have  for  the  moft  part 
been  fettled,  by  chance,  and  unproteited  by  the  coun- 
try from  whence  they  went  ;  but  by  fyftem,  upon  fore- 
fight,  and  to  receive  the  ample  proteftion  of  thofe  go- 
vernments to  whom  he  was  to  offer  his  project.  And 
certainly  no  greater  idea  has  been  formed  fince  the  time 
of  Columbus. 

Paterfon's  original  intention  was  to  offer  his  projeft 
to  England,  as  the  country  which  had  moft  intereft  In 
it,  not  only  from  the  benefit  common  to  all  nations, 
of  ftiortening  the  length  of  voyages  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
but  by  the  effeft  which  it  would  have  had  to  connedl 
the  Interefts  of  her  European,  Weft  Indian,  American, 
African,  and  Eaft  Indian  trade.  But  Paterfon  having 
few  acquaintance,  and  no  protedtion  in  London,  thought 
of  drawing  the  public  eye  upon  him,  and  Ingratiating 
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himfelf  with  monicd  men,  and  with  great  men,  by 
affifting  them  to  model  a  projeft,  which  was  at  that 
time  in  embryo,  for  ere£ling  the  Bank  of  England. 
But  that  happened  to  him  which  has  happened  to 
many  in  his  fituation  :  the  perfijns  to  whom  he  applied 
made  ufe  of  his  ideas,  took  the  honour  of  them  to 
themfelves,  were  civil  to  him  for  a  while,  and  neglec- 
ted him  afterwards.  He  therefore  communicated  his 
proje£l  of  a  colony  only  to  a  few  perfons  in  London, 
and  thefe  few  difcouraged  him. 

He  next  made  offer  of  his  projeft  to  the  Dutch,  the 
Hamburghers,  and  the  Eleftor  of  Brandenburgh  ;  be- 
caufe,  by  means  of  the  paffage  of  the  Rhine  and  Elbe 
through  theit  ftates,  he  thought,  that  the  great  addi- 
tional quantities  of  Eaft  Indian  and  American  goods, 
which  his  colony  would  bring  into  Europe,  would  be 
diftrlbuted  through  Germany.  The  Dutch  and  Ham- 
burgh merchants,  who  had  moll  intereft  in  the  fubjeft 
of  his  vifit,  heard  him  with  indifference:  The  Elector, 
who  had  very  little  intereft  in  it,  received  him  with  ho- 
nour and  kindnefs.  But  court-arts  and  falfe  reports  loft 
him  even  that  prince's  favour. 

Paterfon,  on  his  return  to  London,  formed  a  frlend- 
(hip  with  Mr  Fletcher  of  Salton,  whofe  mind  was 
inflamed  with  the  love  of  public  good,  and  all  of 
whofe  ideas  to  procure  it  had  a  fublimity  in  them. 
Fletcher  brought  Paterfon  down  to  Scotland  with  him, 
prefented  him  to  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  then  Mi- 
nifter  for  Scotland  ;  and  then,  with  that  power  which 
a  vehement  fpirit  always  pofTeffes  over  a  diffident  one, 
perfuaded  the  Marquis,  by  arguments  of  public  good, 
and.  the  honour  which  would  redound  to  his  admini- 
ftration,  to  adopt  the  projeft.  Lord  Stair  and  Mr 
Johnfton,  the  two  fecretaries  of  ftate,  patronifed  thofe 
abilities  in  Paterfon  which  they  poffeffed  in  themfelves : 
and  the  Lord  Advocate  Sir  James  Stuart,  the  fame 
man  who  had  adjufled  the  Prince  of  Orange's  declara- 
tion at  the  Revolution,  whofe  fon  was  married  to  a 
niece  of  Lord  Stair,  went  naturally  along  with  his  con- 
nexions. Thefe  perfons,  in  June  1695,  procured  a  fta- 
tutefrom  parliament, and  afterwards  a  charter  from  the 
crown  in  term*  of  it,  for  creating  a  trading  company  to 
Africa  and  the  new  wm-ld,  with  power  to  plant  colonies 
and  build  forts,  with  confent  of  the  inhabitants,  iu 
places  not  poffeffed  by  other  European  nations. 

Paterfon,  now  finding  the  ground  firm  under  him,, 
and  that  he  was  fupported  by  almoft  all  the  power  and 
talents  of  his  country,  the  charader  of  Fletcher,  and 
the  fanftlon  of  an  aft  of  parliament  and  royal  charter^ 
threw  his  projeft  boldly  upon  the  public,^  and  opened 
a  fubfcription  for  a  company.  The  frenzy  of  the  Scots 
nation  to  fign  the  folemn  league  and  covenant  never 
exceeded  the  rapidity  with  which  they  ran  to  fubfcribe 
to  the  Darien  Company,  The  nobility,  the  gentry, 
the  merchants,  the  people,  the  royal  burghs  without 
the  exception  of  one,  moft  of  the  other  public  bodies, 
fubfcribed.  Young  women  threw  their  little  fortunes 
into  the  ftock,  widows  fold  their  jointures  to- get  the 
command  of  money  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Almoft  in  an 
inftant  L.400,ood  were  fubfcribed  in  Scotland,  altho'" 
it  be  now  known,  that  there  was  not  at  that  time  above 
L.  800,000  of  cafh  in  the  kingdom.  The  famous  Mr 
Law,  then  a  youth,  afterwards  confeffed,  that  the  fa- 
cility with  which  he  Jaw  the  paffion  of  fpeculatlan  com- 
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municate  Itfelf  from  all  to  all,  fatisfied  him  of  the  pof-  Da 
fibllityof  producing  the  fame  effeft  from  the  fame  canfe, 
but  upon  a  larger  fcale,  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
in  the  year  of  the  MiffifippI,  engaged  him  againft  his 
will  to  turn  his  bank  Into  a  bubble.  Paterfon's  pro- 
ject, which  had  been  received  by  ftrangers  with  fear* 
when  opened  to  them  in  private,  filled  them  with  hopes- 
when  It  came  to  them  upon  the  wings  of  public  fame  : 
For  Colonel  Erflclne,  fon  to  Lord  Cardrofs,  and  Mr 
Haldane  of  Gleneaglcs,  the  one  a  generous  branch  of  a 
generous  ftem,  and  the  other  a  country  gentleman  of 
fortune  and  charafter,  having  been  deputed  to  receive 
fubfcrlptlons  In  England  and  on  the  continent,  the  Eng- 
gllfh  fubfcribed  L.  300,000,  and  the  Dutch  and  Ham- 
burghers L. 200,000  more. 

In  the  mean  time  the  j^aloufy  of  trade  (continues  our 
author),  which  has  done  more  mifchlef  to  the  trade  of 
England  than  all  other  caufes  put  tos^ether,  created  an- 
alarm  in  England;  and  the  Hbufes  of  Lords- and  Com- 
mons,  without  previous  inquiry  or  refleflion,  on  the  1 3th 
of  December  1695,  concurred  in  a  joint  addrefs  to  the 
King,  againil  the  eftabhfhment  of  the  Darien  Company, 
as  detrimental  to  the  intereft  of  the  Eaft  IndlaCompany. 
Soon  after,  the  Commons  Impeached  fome  of  their 
own  countrymen  for  being  initrumental  in  erecting  the 
company  ;  and  alfo  fome  of  the  Scots  nation,  one  of 
w^hom  was  a  peer,  Lord  Belhaven  ;  that  is  to  fay,  they 
arraigned  the  fubjefts  of  another  country  for  maklnsy 
ufe  of  the  laws  of  their  own.  Among  600  leglflators, 
not  one  had  the  happy  ray  of  genius  to  propofe  a  com* 
mittee  of  both  parliaments,  to  inquire  into  the  prin- 
ciples and  confequences  of  the  eftablifhmeBt  ;  ar^d  if 
thefe  fliould,  upon  inquiry,  be  found,  that  the  benefit 
of  it  fliould  be  communicated,  by  a  participation  of 
rights,  to  both  nations.  The  King's  anfw^r  was^ 
*•  That  he  had  been  ill  advlfed  in  Scotland."  He 
foon  after  changed  his  Scottlfh  nriniflers,  and  fent  or- 
ders to  his  refident  at  Hamburgh  to  prefent  a  memo- 
rial to  the  fenate,  in  which  he  dlfowned  the  company 
and  warned  them  againft  all  connexions  with  it.  The 
fenate  fent  the  memorial  to  the  alfembly  of  merchants, 
who  returned  it  with  thefoUowing  fpiritedanfwer :  "  We 
look  upon  it  as  a  very  ftrange  thing,  that  the  King  of 
Britain  fhould  offer  to  hinder  us,  who  are  a  free  people, 
to  trade  with  whom  we  pkafe;  but  are  amazed  to  think, 
that  he  would  hinder  us  from  joining  with  his  own  fub- 
jefts  in  Scotland,,  to  whom  he  had  lately  given  fuch 
large  privileges,  by  fo  folemn  an  aft  of  parliament.'* 
But  merchants,  though  mighty  prone  to  paffion,  are 
eafily  intimidated  :  The  Dutch,  Hamburgh, and  Lon- 
don merchants  withdrew  their  fubfcrlptians. 

The  Scots,  not  difcouraged,  were  rather  animated 
by  this  oppreflion  ;  for  they  converted  it  into  a  proof 
of  the  envy  of  the  Englifh,  and  of  their  confcioufnefa 
of  the  great  advantages  which  were  to  flow  to  Scotland 
from  the  eolony.^  The  company  proceeded  to  build 
fix  fhlps  in  Holland,  from  36  to  60  guns,  and  they  en- 
gaged izoo  men  for  the  colony  ;  amoflg  whom  were 
younger  fons  of  many  of  the  noble  and  moft  ancient 
families  of  Scotland,  and  60  officers  who  had  been  dif- 
banded  at  the  peace,  who  carried  with  them  fuch  of 
their  private  men,  generally  ralfed  on  their  own,  or  the 
eftates  of  their  relations,  as  they  knew  to  be  faithful 
and  brave  j  and  naoft  of  thefe  were  Highlanders.  The 
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Scots  parliament,  on  the  5th  Auguft  1698,  unarii- 
moufljr  addreffed  the  Klntj  10  fupport  the  company. 
The  Lord  Prefident  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  brother  to 
Lord  Stair  and  head  of  the  bench,  and  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate Sir  James  Stuart,  head  of  the  bar,  jointly  drew 
memorials  to  the  King,  able  in  point  of  argument,  in- 
formation,  and  arrangement ;  in  which  they  defended 
the  rights  of  the  company  upon  the  principles  of  con- 
rtitutional  and  of  pubHc  law.  And  neighbouring  na- 
tions, with  a  mixture  of  furprlfe  and  refpe^l,  fa  v.-  the 
pooreft  kingdom  of  Europe  fending  forth  the  raoft  gal- 
lant and  the  moft  numerous  colony  that  had  ever  gone 
from  the  old  to  the  new  world. 

On  the  26th  day  of  July  of  the  year  1698,  the  whole 
city  of  Edinburgh  poured  down  upon  Lcith,  to  fee  the 
colony  deparc,  amidft  the  tears  and  prayers  and  prai- 
fes  of  relations  and  friends  and  of  their  countrymen. 
Many  feamen  and  foldiers,  whofe  fervices  had  been  re- 
fufed,  becaufe  more  had  offered  themfelves  than  were 
needed,  were  found  hid  in  the  fhips,  and,  when  order- 
ed afhore,  clung  to  the  ropes  and  timbers,  imploring 
to  go  without  reward  with  their  companions.  Twelve 
hundred  men  failed  in  five  ftout  (hips,  and  arrived  at 
Darien  in  two  months,  with  the  lofs  of  only  15  of 
their  people.  At  that  time  it  was  In  their  power,  moft 
of  whom  were  well  born,  and  all  of  them  hardily  bred, 
and  inured  to  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  late  war, 
to  have  gone  from  the  northmoil  part  of  Mexico  to  the 
fouthmoft  of  Chili,  and  to  have  overtui-ned  the  whole 
empire  of  Spain  in  the  South  Seas :  But  modeft,  re- 
fpefting  their  own  and  their  country's  charatter,  and 
afraid  of  being  accufed  that  they  had  plunder,  and  not 
a  fettlement,  in  view,  they  began  with  purchafing  lands 
from  the  natives,  and  fending  meffages  of  amity  to 
the  Spanlfh. governors  within  their  reach:  and  then 
fixed  their  Ration  at  Afta,  calling  it  A'ifTV  St  Andretu, 
from  the  name  of  the  tutelar  (aintof  Scotland,  and  the 
country  itfelf  Neru  Caledonia.  One  of  the  fides  of  the 
harbour  being  formed  by  a  long  narrow  neck  of  land 
which  ran  into  the  fea,  they  cut  it  acrofs  fo  as  to  join 
the  ocean  and  the  harbour.  Within  this  defence  they 
erecled  their  fort,  planting  upon  it  50  pieces  of  cannon. 
On  the  other  fide  of  the  harbour  there  was  a  mountain 
a  mile  high,  on  which  they  placed  a  watch-houfe, 
which,  in  the  rarefied  air  within  the  tropics,  fo  favour- 
able for  vifion,  gave  them  an  immenfe  range  of  pro- 
fpe£l,  to  prevent  all  furprife.  To  this  place.  It  was 
obferved,  that  the  Highlanders  often  repaired,  to  en- 
joy a  cool  air,  and  to  talk  of  their  friends  they  had  left 
behind  in  their  hills;  friends  whofe  minds  were  as  high 
as  their  mountains.  The  firft  public  aft  of  the  colony 
was  to  publlfh  a  declaration  of  freedom  of  trade  and 
religion  to  all  nations.  This  luminous  idea  originated 
with  Pateifon. 

But  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company  having  prefled 
the  king,  in  concurrence  with  his  Englifh  fubjefts, 
to  prevent  the  fettlement  at  Darien,  ordeis  had  been 
fent  from  England  to  the  governors  of  the  Weft  In- 
dian and  American  colonies,  to  iflue  proclamations 
againft  giving  afiitlance,  or  even  to  hold  correfpondencs 
with  the  colony  ;  and  thefe  were  more  or  lefs  barfhly 
£xprefled,  according  to  the  tempers  of  the  different 
governors.  The  Scots,  trufting  to  far  difterent  treat- 
ment, and  to  the  fupplies  which  they  expeftcd  from 
tbpfe  colonies,  had  not  brought  provifions  enough 
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.  with  them  ;  they  fell  into  difeafes  from  bad  food  and 
from  want  of  food.  But  the  more  generous  favages, 
by  hunting  and  fifliing  for  them,  gave  them  that  relief 
which  fellow  Britons  refufed._  They  lingered  eight 
months,  awaiting,  but  in  vain,  for  affiftance  from  Scot- 
land ;  and  almoft  all  of  them  either  died  out  or  quitted 
the  fettlement.  Paterfon,  who  had  been  the  firft  that 
entered  the  (hip  at  Leith,  was  the  laft  who  went  on 
board  at  Darien. 

During  the  fpace  of  two  years,  while  the  eftablifh-  . 
ment  of  this  colony  had  been  in  agitation,  Spain  had 
made  no  complaint  to  England  or  Scotland  againft  it. 
The  Darien  council  even  averred  in  their  papers  (which 
are  in  the  Advocates  Library),  that  the  right  of  the 
company  was  debated  before  the  king,  in  prefence  of 
the  Spanifh  ambaffador,  before  the  colony  left  Scot- 
land. But  now,  on  the  3d  of  May  1696,  the  Spa- 
nifli  ambaffador  at  London  prefented  a  memorial  to  the 
king,  which  complained  of  the  fettlement  at  Dariea 
as  an  incroachment  on  the  rights  of  his  mafter. 

The  Scots,  ignorant  of  the  misfortunes  of  their  co- 
lony, but  provoked  at  this  memorial,  fent  out  another 
colony  foon  after  of  1 300  men,  to  fupport  an  eftablifh- 
ment  which  was  now  no  more.  But  this  laft  expedi- 
tion having  been  more  haRIly  prepared  than  the  firft, 
was  unlucky  in  its  paffage.  One  of  the  Ihips  was  loft 
at  fea,  many  men  died  on  fliip-board,  and  the  reft  ar- 
rived at  different  times,  broken  in  their  health  and 
difpirited,  when  they  heard  the  fate  of  thofe  who  had 
gone  before  them. — Added  to  the  misfortunes  of  the 
firft  colony,  the  fecond  had  a  misfortune  peculiar  to 
itfelf :  The  General  Affembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land fent  out  four  minifters,  with  orders,  "  to  take 
charge  of  the  fouls  of  the  colony,  and  to  ereft  a  preff 
bytery,  with  a  moderator-,  clerk,  and  record  of  pro- 
ceedings ;  to  appoint  ruHng  elders,  deacons,  overieers 
of  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  affiftants  in  the 
exercife  of  church  difciphne  and  government,  and  to 
hold  regular  kirk-feffions."  When  they  arrived,  the 
officers  and  gentlemen  were  occupied  in  building  houfcs 
for  themfelves  with  their  own  hands,  becaufe  there 
was  no  help  to  be  got  fro in^  others ;  yet  the  four  mini- 
fters complained  gi'ievoufly  that  the  council  did  not  or- 
der houfes  to  be  immediately  built  for  their  accommo- 
dation. They  had  not  had  the  precaution  to  bring 
with  them  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  direc»" 
tors  at  home  to  the  council  abroad.  On  thefe  accounts, 
not  meeting  with  all  the  attention  they  expefted  from 
the  higher,  they  paid  court  to  the  inferior  ranks  of 
the  colonitts,  and  by  that  means  threw  divifions  into 
the  colony.  They  exhauftcd  the  fpirits  of  the  people, 
by  requiring  their  attendance  at  fermon  four  or  five 
hours  at  a  ftretch,  relieving  each  other  by  preaching 
alternately,  but  allowing  no  relief  to  their  hearers. 
The  employment  of  one  of  the  days  fet  afide  for  re- 
ligious exercife,  which  was  a  Wednefday,  they  divided 
into  three  parts,  thankfgiving,  humiliation,  and  fup- 
pllcation,  in  which  three  rainiilers  followed  each  other. 
And  as  the  fervice  of  the  church  of  Scotland  confifts 
of  a  lefture  with  a  comment,  a  fermon,  two  prayers, 
three  pfalms,  and  a  bleffmg,  the  work  of  that  day, 
upon  an  average  of  the  length  of  the  fervice  of  that 
age,  could  not  take  up  lefs  than  twelve  hours :  during 
which  fpace  of  time  the  colony  was  collefted,  and  kept 
clofc  together  ia  the  guard-room,  which  was  ufed  as 
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a  churcli,  in  a  tropical  climate,  and  in  a  fickly  feafon. 
•They  prefented  a  paper  to  the  council,  and  made  it 
public,  requiring  them  to  fet  afide  a  day  for  a  folemn 
fafting  and  humiliation,  and  containing  their  reafons 
for  their  requlfition  ;  in  which,  under  pretence  of  enu- 
merating the  fins  of  the  people,  they  poured  abufe  on 
their  rulers.  Tliey  damped  the  courage  of  the  people, 
by  continually  presenting  hell  to  them  as  the  termina- 
tion of  life  to  moft  men,  becaufe  raoft  men  are  finners. 
Carrying  the  preftyterian  doftrine  of  predeftination 
to  extremes,  they  flopped  all  exertions,  by  fhowing  that 
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rage,  often  efcapc  that  death  which  they  feem  to  pro- 
voke :  Captain  Campbell  made  his  efcape  in  his  veffel,  ^ 
and,  flopping  nowhere,  arrived  fafely  at  'New  York, 
and  from  thence  to  Scotland,  where  the  company  pre- 
fented him  with  a  gold  medal,  in  which  his  virtue  was 
commemorated,  to  inflame  hia  family  with  the  love  of, 
heroic  aftions.  And  the  Lord  Lyon  King  at  Arm8> 
whofe  of&ce  it  is  in  Scotland  (and  fuch  offices  fhould 
be  every  where)  to  confer  badges  of  diflinfkion  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  heraldry  upon  honourable  adlions, 
gave  him  a  Highlander  and  an  Indian  for  fupportera 


the  confequence  of  them  depended  not  on  thofe  by  whom    to  his  coat  of  arms, 
they  were  made.    They  converted  the  numberlefs  ac-       A  harder  fate  attended  thofe  whom  Captain  Camp 
cidents  to  which  foldiers  and  feamen  are  expofed,  into   bell  left  at  Darien.    They  were  fo  weak  in  their  health 


immediate  judgments  of  God  againft  their  fins.  And 
having  refolved  to  quit  the  fettlement,  they,  in  excufe 
for  their  doing  fo,  wrote  bitter  letters  to  the  General 
AfTembly  againft  the  charafters  of  the  colonifts,  and 
the  advantages  of  the  colony  itfelf. 

One  of  them,  in  a  kind  of  hiftory  of  the  colony 
which  he  publifhed,  with  a  favage  triumph  exulted 
®ver  the  misfortunes  of  his  countrymen  in  the  follow- 
ing words  : — "  They  were  fuch  a  rude  company,  that 
I  believe  Sodom  never  declared  fuch  impudence  in  fin- 
ning as  they.  Any  obfervant  eye  might  fee,  that  they 
were  running  the  way  they  went :  hell  and  judgment 
was  to  be  feen  upon  them,  and  in  them,  before  the 
time  :  Their  cup  was  full ;  it  could  hold  no  more  : 
They  were  ripe  ;  they  mufl  be  cut  down  with  the 
fickle  of  the  wrath  of  God." 
^  The  laft  party  that  joined  the  fecond  colony  at  Da- 
rien, after  it  had  been  three  months  fettled,  was  Cap- 
tain Campbell  of  Finab,  with  a  company  of  the  people  of 
his  own  eftate,  whom  he  had  commanded  in  Flanders, 
and  whom  he  carried  to  Darien  in  his  own  fhip.  On  their 
arrival  at  New  St  Andrew,  they  found  intelligence 
had  been  lately  received,  that  a  Spanifh  force  of  1600 
men,  which  had  been  brought  from  the  coaft  of  the 
South  Sea,  lay  encamped  at  Tubucantce,  waiting 
there  till  a  Spanifh  fquadron  of  elcvtn  fhips  which 
was  expefted  fhould  arrive,  when  they  were  jointly  to 
attack  the  fort.  The  military  command  was  offered 
to  Captain  Campbell,  in  compliment  to  his  reputation 
and  to  his  birth,  who  was  defcended  from  the  families 
©f  Breadalfeane  and  Athole.  In  order  to  prevent  a 
joint  attack,  he  refolved  to  attack  firfl  ;  and  therefore, 
on  the  fecond  day  after  his  arrival,  he  marched  with 
2©o  men  to  Tubncantce,  before  his  arrival  was  known 
to  the  enemy,  ftormed  the  camp  in  the  night-time, 
diffipated  the  Spanifh  force  with  much  flaughter,  and 
returned  to  the  fort  the  fifth  day  :  But  he  found  the 
Spanifh  fhips  before  the  harbour,  their  troops  landed, 
and  almcft  all  hopes  of  help  or  provifion  cut  off ;  yet  he 
ftood  a  fiege  near  fix  weeks,  till  almofl  all  the  officers  were 
dead,  the  enemy  by  their  approaches  had  cut  off  his 
wells,  and  his  balls  wer«  fo  far  expended,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  melt  the  pewter  difhes  of  the  garrifon  into 
balls.  The  garrifon  then  capitulated,  and  obtained 
Bot  only  the  common  honours  of  war  and  fecurity 
for  the  property  of  the  company,  but,  as  if  they  had 


as  not  to  be  able  to  weigh  up  the  anchors  of  the  Rifing 
Sun,  one  of  theii  fliips,  which  carried  60  guns  :  But 
the  generous  Spaniards  affifled  them.  In  going  out  of 
the  harbour  fhe  ran  aground  :  The  prey  was  tempting  ; 
and  to  obtain  it,  the  Spaniards  had  only  to  ftand  by 
and  look  on  :  but  fhowed  that  mercy  to  the  Scots 
in  diflrefs,  which  one  of  the  countrymen  of  thofe 
Scots,  General  Elliot,  returned  to  the  pofterity  of  the 
Spaniards  at  the  end  of  the  late  conflagration  at  the 
fiege  of  Gibraltar.  The  Darien  fhips  being  leaky  and 
weakly  manned,  were,  obliged  in  their  voyage  to  take 
fhelter  in  different  ports  belonging  to  Spain  and  Eng- 
land. The  Spaniards  in  the  new  world  fhowed  them 
kindnefs  ;  the  Englifh  governments  fhowed  them  none  ; 
and  in  one  place  one  of  their  fhips  was  feized  and  de- 
tained. Of  thefe  only  Captain  Campbell's  fhip  and 
another  fmall  one  were  faved  :  The  Royal  Sun  was  lofl 
on  the  bar  of  Charleftown  ;  and  of  the  colony,  not 
more  than  30,  faved  from  war,  fhipwreck,  or  difeafe, 
ever  faw  their  country  again. 

Paterfon,  who  had  flood  the  blow,  could  not  ftand 
the  refleilion  of  misfortune.  He  was  feized  with  a 
lunacy  in  his  palTage  home  after  the  ruin  of  the  firfl 
colony  ;  but  he  recovered  in  his  own  country,  where 
his  fpirit,  ftill  ardent  and  unbroke,  prefented  a  new 
plan  to  the  company,  founded  on  the  idea  of  King 
William,  that  England  fhould  have  the  joint  dominion 
of  the  fettlement  with  Scotland. 

He  furvived  many  years  in  Scotland,  pitied,  refpe<fh- 
ed,  but  neglefted.  After  the  unian  of  the  two  king- 
doms, he  claimed  reparation  of  his  loffes  from  the  equi- 
valent-money given  by  England  to  the  Darien  Com- 
pany, but  got  nothing  ;  becaufe  a  grant  to  him  from 
a  public  fund  would  have  been  only  an  aft  of  humani- 
ty, not  a  political  job. 

Thus  ended  the  colony  of  Darien.  Men  look  into 
the  works  of  poets  for  fubjedls  of  fatire  ;  but  they  are 
more  often  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  hillory.  The 
application  of  the  Dutch  to  King  William  againft  the 
Darien  Company,  affords  the  fureft  of  all  proofs,  that 
it  was  the  intereft  of  the  Britifh  iflands  to  fupport  it. 
England,  by  the  imprudence  of  ruining  that  fettle- 
ment, loft  the  opportunity  of  gaining  and  continuing 
to  herfelf  the  greateft  commercial  empire  that  proba- 
bly ever  will  be  upon  earth.  Had  fhe  treated  with 
Scotland,  in  the  hour  of  the  diftrefs  of  the  company, 


been  conquerors,  exafted  hoftages  for  performance  of   for  a  joint  pofltfTion  of  the  fettlement,  or  adopted  the 


the  conditions.  Captain  Campbell  alone  defired  to  be 
excepted  from  the  capitulation,  faying,  he  was  fure 
the  Spaniards  could  not  forgive  him  the  mifcbief  which 
kfi  fo  lately  had  done  them.    The  brave,  by  their  cou- 
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union  of  the  kingdoms,  which  the  fovereign  of  both 
propofed  to  them,  that  poffeffion  could  certainly  have 
been  obtained.  Had  fhe  treated  with  Spain  to  relin- 
quifti  an  imaginary  nght,  or  at  leaft  to  give  a  paffage 

acxofi. 
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acrofs  the  ifthmus,  upon  receiving  duties  fo  high  as  to 
overbalance  all  the  chance  of  lofs  by  a  contraband  trade, 
{he  had  probably  obtained  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
Had  fhe  broke  with  Spain  for  the  fake  of  gaining  by 
force  one  of  thofe  favours,  fhe  would  have  loft  far  lefs 
than  {he  afterwards  did  by  carrying  a  war  into  that 
country  for  many  years,  to  force  a  king  upon  the  Spa- 
niards againft  their  will.  Even  a  rupture  with  Spain 
for  Darien,  if  it  had  proved  fuccefsful,  would  have 
knit  the  two  nations  together  by  the  moft  folid  of  ties, 
tiieir  mutual  intere{l :  for  the  Engli{h  muft  then  have 
depended  ppon  Spain  for  the  fafety  of  their  caravans 
by  land,  and  the  Spaniards  upon  England  for  the  fafety 
of  their  {lects  by  fea.  Spain  and  England  would  have 
been  bound  together  as  Poitsigal  and  England  have 
long  been  ;  and  the  Spani{h  treafures  have  failed,  un- 
der the  wings  of  Enghfh  navies,  from  the  Spani{li  main 
to  Cadiz,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  treafures  of  Por- 
tugal have  failed  under  the  fame  proteftion,  facred  and 
untouched,  from  the  Brazils  to  Li{bon. 

It  has  been  made  a  qucflion,  Whether  King  Wil- 
liam behaved  with  his  ordinary  fincerity  and  {teadinefs, 
in  the  afTurances  of  favour  which  he  gave  more  than 
once  to  the  company  during  their  diftre{res.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  makes  it  probable,  that  there  was  a 
flruggle  in  his  breaft  between  the  part  which  he  was 
obliged  to  aft  to  pleafe  his  Englifh  and  Dutch  at  the 
expence  of  his  Scots  fubjefts  and  his  own  feehngs. 
A  provifion  {hip  of  the  firii  colony,  in  which  were  30 
gentlemen  pafFengers,  and  fome  of  them  of  noble  birth, 
having  been  {liipwrecked  at  Carthagena,  the  Spaniards 
believing,  or  pretending  to  believe,  that  they  were 
fmugglers,  caft  them  into  a  dungeon  and  threatened 
them  with  deaths  The  company  deputed  Lord  Bafil 
Hamilton  from  Scotland  to  implore  King  William's 
proteftion  for  the  prifoners.  The  king  at  firft  refufed 
to  fee  him,  becaufc  he  had  not  appeared  at  court  when 
he  was  laft  in  London.  But  when  that  difficulty  was 
removed  by  explanation,  an  exprefiion  fell  from  the 
king  which  {howed  his  fcnfe  of  the  generous  conduft 
of  another,  although  influenced  by  the  Englifh  and 
Dutch  Eaft  India  Companies,  he  could  not  refolve  to 
imitate  it  in  his  own.  For  Lord  Bafil's  audience  ha- 
ving been  put  off  from  time  to  time,  but  at  laft  fixed 
to  be  in  the  council-chamber  after  a  council  was  over, 
the  king,  who  had  forgot  the  appointment,  was  paf- 
fiDg  into  another  room,  when  Lord  Bafil  placed  him- 
felf  in  the  pafTage,  and  faid,  "  That  he  came  commif- 
floned  by  a  great  body  of  his  majcfty's  fubje£ts  to  lay 
their  misfortunes  at  his  feet ;  that  he  had  a  right  to 
be  heard,  and  would  be  heard  :"  The  king  returned, 
liftened  with  patience,  gave  inftant  orders  to  apply  to 
Spain  for  redrefs  ;  and  then  turning  to  thofe  near  him, 
faid,  "  This  young  man  is  too  bold,  if  any  man  can 
be  too  bold  in  his  country's  caufe."  I  had  this  anec- 
dote from  the  prefent  Earl  of  Selkirk,  grandfon  to 
Lord  Bafil. 

King  William's  defertion  of  a  company  erected 
upon  the  faith  of  his  own  charter,  and  the  Englifh 
opprefGioDS  of  it,  were  the  reafons  why  fo  many  of  the 
Scots,  during  four  fucceffive  reigns,  difliked  the  caufe 
of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  Union.  And  thatdiflike, 
joined  to  Englifh  difcontents,  brought  upon  both  coun- 
tries two  rebellions,  the  expenditure  of  many  millions 
©f  money,  and  (which  is  a  far  greater  lofs)  the  down- 
Xal  of  many  of  their  nobleft  and  mod  ancient  fanai- 
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lies. — Sir  John  D airy mpk's  Memoirs  ef  Great  Brtiam  and 
Ireland.,  vol.  ii.  '  11 

DARII,  in  logic,  one  of  the  modes  of  fyllogifm  of  DarkneFg. 
the  {irft  figure,  wherein  the  major  propofition  is  an  u-  " 
niverfal  affirmative,  and  the  minor  and  conclufion  par- 
ticular affirmatives :  thus. 

Da-    Every  thing  that  is  moved,  is  moved  by 
another; 
Some  body  is  moved  ; 
Therefore,  fome  body  is  ^oved  by  ano- 
ther. 

DARIORIGUM  (anc.  gcog.),  a  town  of  the  Ve- 
neti  in  Gallia  Celtica  ;  called  in  the  Notitia  Lugdu- 
neufis,  Civitas  Veticium,  after  the  manner  of  the  lower 
age.  Now  Fames,  or  Ferifus,  in  Brittauy.  W.  Long. 
2.  37.  Lat.  47.  40. 

DARIUS,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  Perfia.  See 
[Hilary  of)  Persia. 

DARKING,  a  market- town  of  Surrey  in  England^ 
fituated  ten  miies  eaft  of  Guilford.  The  market  is  no- 
ted for  corn  and  provjfions,  more  efpecially  for  fowls. 
W.  Long.  8.  20.  N.  Lat.  51.18. 

DARKNESS,  the  abfence,  privation,  or  want  of 
natural  light.  "  Darknefs  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep"  (Gen.  i.  2.)  ;  that  is  to  fay,  thechaos  was  plun- 
ged in  thick  darknefs,  becaufe  hitherto  the  light  was. 
not  created.  One  of  the  moft  terrible  forts  of  dark- 
nefs was  that  which  Mofes  brought  upon  Egypt  as 
a  plague  to  the  inhabitants  of  it.  The  Septuagint, 
our  tran{lation  of  the  Bible,  an4  indeed  moft  others, 
in  explaining  Mofes's  account  of  this  darknefs,  render 
it,  *'  a  darknefs  which  may  be  felt  1"  and  the  Vulgate 
has  it,  "a  palpable  darknefs;"  that  is,  a  darknefs 
confifting  of  black  vapours  and  exhalations,  fo  con- 
denfed  that  they  might  be  perceived  by  the  organs  of 
feeling  or  feeing  ;  but  fome  commentators  think  that 
this  is  carrying  the  fenfe  too  far,  fince  in  fuch  a  me- 
dium as  this  mankind  could  not  live  an  hour,  much  kfs, 
for  the  fpace  of  three  days,  as  the  Egyptiaiis  are  faid 
to  have  done,  during  the  time  this  darknefs  lafted  ;  and 
therefore  they  imagine,  that  inftead  of  a  darknefs  that 
may  be  felt,  the  Hebrew  phrafe  may  fignify  a  darknefs 
wherein  men  went  gi-oping  and  feeling  about  for  every- 
thing  they  wanted.  Le  Clerc  is  of  this  opinion,  and 
thinks  that  Philo,  in  his  life  of  Mofes,  underftood  the 
paffage  in  its  right  fenfe.  "  For  in  this  darknefs  (fays 
he),  whoever  were  in  bed,  durft  not  get  up ;  and  fuch 
as  tlxeir  natural  occafions  compelled  to  get  up,  went 
feehng  about  by  the  walls,  or  any  thing  they  could  lay 
hold  on,  as  if  they  had  been  blind."  What  it  waff: 
that  occafioned  this  darknefs,  whether  it  was  in  the 
air  or  in  the  eyes  ;  whether  it  was  a  fufpenfion  of  fight 
from  the  fun  in  that  country,  or  a  black  thick  vapour 
which  totally  intercepted  it,  there  is  reafon  to  think 
that  the  defcription  which  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Wifdom  (xvii.  1,  2,  3,  &c.)  gives  us  of  their  inward 
terrors  and  confternation,  is  not  altogether  conjeftural, 
viz.  that  they  were  not  only  prifoners  of  darknefs,  and 
fettered  with  the  bonds  of  a  long  night,  but  were  hor- 
ribly aftonifhed  Hkewifc,  and  troubled  with  ftrange  ap- 
paritions; forwhile  over  them  was  fpread  an  heavy  night,, 
they  v/ere  to  themfelves  more  grievous  than  darknefs. 

During  the  laft  three  hours  that  our  Saviour  hanged 
upon  the  crofs,  a  darknefs  covered  the  face  of  the  earth,, 
to  the  great  terror  and  amazement  of  the  people  pre» 
fent  at  Irf's  execution.    This  extraordinary  alteration  in 
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BafliDgton  the  face  of  nature  (fays  Dr  Macknlght,  in  his  Harmony 
of  the  Gojpi/s),  was  peculiarly  proper,  whilft  the  Sun 
of  righteoufnefs  was  withdrawing  his  beams  from  the 
land  of  Ifrael  and  from  the  world ;  not  only  becaufe 
it  was  a  miraculous  teftimony  borne  by  God  himfelf 
to  his  innocence  ;  but  alfo  becaufe  it  was  a  fit  emblem 
of  his  departure  and  its  cfFeiils,  at  lead  till  his  light 
flione  out  anew  with  additional  fplendor  in  the  minillry 
of  his  apoftles.  The  darknefs  which  now  covered  Ju- 
dea  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  beginning  about 
noon  and  continuing  till  Jefas  expired,  was  not  the 
tffeft  of  an  ordinary  eclipfe  of  the  fun  :  for  that  can 
never  happen  but  at  the  new  moon,  whereas  now  it 
was  full  moon  ;  not  to  mention,  that  the  total  dark- 
nefs occafioned  by  echpfes  of  the  fun  never  continues 


above  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes ;  wherefore  it  muft 
have  been  produced  by  the  divine  power,  in  a  manner 
we  are  not  able  to  explain.  Accordingly,  Luke 
(xxiii.  44,  45.),  after  relating  that  there  was  darknefs 
over  all  the  earth,  adds,  "  and  the  fun  was  darkened 
which  perhaps  may  imply,  that  the  darknefs  of  the 
fun  did  not  occafion,  but  proceeded  from,  the  dark- 
nefs that  was  over  all  the  land.  Further,  the  Chriftian 
writers,  in  their  mod  ancient  apologies  to  the  Hea- 
thens, affirm,  that  as  it  was  fall  moon  at  the  pafTover 
when  Chrift  was  crucified,  no  fuch  echpfe  could  hap- 
pen by  the  courfe  of  nature.  They  obferve  alfo,  that 
■it  was  taken  notice  of  as  a  prodigy  by  the  Heathena 
'themfelves. 

DARLINGTON,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, Situated  on  a  flat  on  the  river  Skerne,  which  falls 
into  the  Tees.  It  is  a  pretty  large  place,  has  feveral 
Greets,  and  a  fpacious  market-place.  It  gives  title  of 
carl  to  ithe  Vane  family.  W.  Long.  i.  15.  N.  Lat. 
54.  30. 

DARMSTADT,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  capital  of  the  landgraviate 
of  Heffe-Darmftadt,  with  a  handfome  caltle,  where 
its  own  prince  generally  refides.  It  is  feated  on  a  ri- 
ver of  the  fame  name  in  E.  Long.  8.  40.  N.  Lat.  49. 
50. 

DARNEL,  im  botany.    See  Lolium. 
DARNLEY  (Lord),    oee  (Hi/iorj  of)  Scot- 

l/AND. 

DARTFORD,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Kent  in 
England,  feated  on  the  river  Darent  not  far  fro-n  its 
influx  into  the  Thames.  E.  Long.  o.  16.  N.  Lat.  51. 
25. 

DARTMOUTH,  a  fea-port  town  in  Devonfhire, 
feated  on  the  river  Dart,  near  its  fall  into  the  fea.  It 
is  a  well  frequented  and  populous  place,  having  a  com- 
modious harbour,  and  a  confiderable  trade  by  fea. 
The  town  is  large  and  well  built ;  but  the  ftreets  are 
narrow  and  bad,  though  all  paved.  It  has  the  title  of 
an  earldom,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
W.  Long.  4.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  25. 

DARTOS,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  coats  which 
form  the  fcrotum.  It  is  called  the  darios  mufcle  ;  but 
Dr  Hunter  fays,  that  no  fuch  mufcle  can  be  found,  and 
Albinus  takes  no  notice  of  it  in  his  tables. 

DASYPUS,  the  Armadillo  or  Tatou,  in  zoolo- 
gy ;  a  genus  of  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  the  order  of 
bruta.  The  dafypus  has  neither  foreteeth  nor  dog- 
teeth ;  it  Is  covered  with  a  hard  bony  fhell,  interfe£ted 
with  didin£l  moveable  zones  or  belts ;  this  fhell  covers 
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the  head,  the  neck,  the  back,  the  flanks,  and  extends 
even  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail ;  the  only  parts  to 
which  it  does  not  extend,  are  the  throat,  the  breatt, 
and  the  belly,  which  are  covered  with  a  whitifh  Mn  of 
a  coarfe  grain,  refembling  that  of  a  hen  after  the  fea- 
thers are  pulled  off.  The  ftiell  does  not  confill  of  one 
entire  piece,  like  that  of  the  toitoife  ;  but  is  divided  in- 
to feparate  belts,  conneded  to  each  other  by  mem- 
branes, which  enable  the  animal  to  move  it,  and  even 
to  roll  itfelf  up  Hke  a  hedge-hog.  The  number  of 
thete  belts  does  not  depend  on  the  age  of  the  animal, 
as  fome  have  imagined  ^  but  is  uniformly  the  fame  at  ail 
times,  and  ferves  to  diftinguifh  the  different  fpecies. 
All  the  fpecies  of  this  animal  were  originally  natives 
of  America :  they  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients ;  and  modern  travellers  mention  them  as  peculiar 
to  Mexico,  Brafil,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  America; 
though  fome  indeed  have  confounded  tliem  with  two 
fpecies  of  manis  or  fhell-lizard,  which  are  fouad  in 
the  Eafl  Indies :  others  report  that  they  arc  natives 
of  Africa,  becaufe  fome  of  them  have  been  tranfported 
from  Bralil  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  where  a  few  have 
fince  been  propagated  ;  but  they  were  never  heard  of 
in  Europe,  Afia,  or  Africa,  till  after  the  difcovery  of 
America.' — They  are  all  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
extending  and  contracting  their  bodies,  and  of  rolling 
themfelves  up  like  a  ball,  but  not  into  fo  complete  a 
fphere  as  the  hedge-hog.  They  are  very  inotfenfive 
animals,  excepting  when  they  get  into  gardens,  where 
they  devour  the  melons,  potatoes,  and  other  roots. 
They  walk  quickly ;  but  can  hardly  be  faid  to  run  or 
leap,  fo  that  they  feldom  efcape  the  purfuit  either  of 
men  or  dogs.  But  nature  has  not  left  them  altogether 
defencelefs.  They  dig  deep  holes  in  the  earth  ;  and 
feldom  go  very  far  from  their  fubterraneous  habitations  : 
upon  any  alarm  they  immediately  go  into  their  holes ; 
but,  when  at  too  great  a  dittance,  they  require  but  a 
few  moments  to  make  one.  The  hunters  can  hardly 
catch  them  by  the  tail  before  they  fink  their  body  in 
the  ground  ;  where  they  ftick  fo  clofe,  that  the  tail  fre- 
quently comes  away  and  leavts  the  body  in  the  earth ; 
which  obliges  the  hunters,  when  they  want  to  take 
them  alive  and  immutilated,  to  dilate  the  fides  of  the 
hole.  When  they  are  taken,  and  find  that  there  is 
no  refource,  they  inftantly  roll  themfelves  up,  and  will 
not  extend  their  bodies  unlefs  they  are  held  near  a 
fire.  ^  When  in  deep  holes,  there  is  no  other  method  of 
making  them  come  out,  but  by  forcing  in  fmoke  or 
water.  They  keep  in  their  holes  through  the  day,  and 
feldom  go  abroad  in  queft  of  fubfillence  but  in  the 
night.  The  hunters  ufually  chafe  them  with  fmall 
dogs,  which  eafily  come  up  with  them.  When  the  dogs 
arc  near,  the  creatures  inftantly  roll  tliemfelves  up,  and 
in  this  condition  the  hunters  carry  them  off.  However, 
if  they  be  near  a  precipice  they  often  efcape  both  the 
dogs  and  hunters:  they  roll  themielves  up,  and  tumble 
down  like  a  ball,  without  breaking  their  ihell,  or  re- 
ceiving any  injury.  The  dafypus  is  a  very  fruitful  a- 
nimal :  the  female  generally  brings  forth  four  young 
ones  every  month  ;  which  is  the  reafon  why  the  fpecies 
arc  fo  numerous,  notwithltariding  they  are  fo  much 
fought  after  on  account  of  the  fweetnels  of  their  ile!h. 
The  Indians  likewife  make  baflcetd,  boxes,  occ.  of  the 
fhells  which  cover  their  heads. 

Linnauis  enumerates  lix  fpecies  of  dafypus,  princi- 
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pally  (Sftinguifhed  by  the  number  of  their  moveable 
belts.    See  Plate  CLV. 

DATA,  among  mathematicians,  a  term  for  fuch 
things  or  quantities  as  are  given  or  known,  in  order  to 
find  other  things  thereby  that  are  unknown.  Euclid 
ufes  the  word  (lata  (of  which  he  hath  a  particular 
tradt)  for  fiich  fpaces,  lines,  and  angles  as  are  given 
in  magnitude,  or  to  which  we  can  aflign  others  equal. 

From  the  primary  ufe  of  the  word  data  in  mathe- 
matics, it  has  been  tranfplanted  into  other  arts  ;  as 
philofophy,  medicine,  &c.  where  it  expreifcs  any  quan- 
tity, whichy  for  the  fake  of  a  prefent  caiGulatlon,  is 
taken  for  gianted  to  be  fuch,  without  requiring  an 
immediate  proof  for  its  certainty  ;  called  alfo  the  given 
quantity,  number,  or  power.  And  hence  alfo  fuch 
things  as  are  known,  from  whence  either  in  natural 
philofophy,  the  animal  mechanil'm,  or  the  operation 
<jf  medicines,  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  others  un- 
known^ are  now  frequently  in  phyfical  writers  called 
data. 

DATE,  an  addition  or  appendage  in  writings,  ads, 
inftruments,  letters,  &c.  expreffing  the  day  and  month 
of  the  year  when  the  aft  or  letter  was  paffed  or  lign- 
ed  ;  together  with  the  place  where  the  fame  was  done. 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  datum  *'  given," 
the  participle  of  do  "  I  give." 

Our  ancient  deeds  had  no  dates,  but  only  the  month 
and  year,  to  fignify  that  they  were  not  made  in  hafte, 
or  in  the  fpace  of  a  day,  but  upon  longer  and  more 
mature  deliberation.  The  king's  grants  began  with 
thefe  words,.  Frefcntilus  ilf  futur'is,  £ffr.  but  the  grants 
of  private  perfons  with  Omnibus  prafentes  literas  infpec- 
tur'ts,  £sV. 

A  deed  is  good,  though  it  mentions  no  date  or 
hath  a  falfe  date  ;  or  even  if  it  hath  an  impoffible  date, 
as  the  30th  of  February  ;  provided  the  real  day  of  its 
being  dated  or  given,  that  is,  delivered,  can  be  proved. 
Blachjl.  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  304. 

Date,  the  fruifcof  the  great  palm-tree.  See  Phoe- 
nix. 

DATI  (Carlo )j  profelTor  of  polite  learning  at  Flo- 
rence. His  native  country  became  very  famous,  as 
■well  on  account  of  his  works  as  of  the  eulogies  which 
have  been  bellowed  on  him  by  learned  men.  The  chief 
work  to  which  DatI  applied  himfelf,  was  Delia  Pittu- 
ra  Anttca,  of  which  he  publifhed  an  elfay  in  the  year 
1667.  He  died  in  1675,  much  lamented,  as  well  for 
his  humanity  and  amiable  manners,  as  forhis  parts  and 
learning. 

DATISCA,  in  botany:- A  genus  of  the  dodecandria 
order,.belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafsof  plants;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  54th  order,  Mifcella- 
nea.  The  male  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  there  is  no  co- 
rolla ;  the  antheras  are  feffile,  long,  and  15  in  number. 
The  female  calyx  is  bidented ;  no  corolla  ;  the  ftyles 
three  ;  the  capfule  triangular,  three-horned,  unileciilar, 
pervious,  polyfpermous,  inferior. 

DATISI,  in  logic,  a  mode  of  fyllogifms  in  the 
third  figure,  wherein  the  major  is  an  univerfal  affirma- 
tive, and  the  minor  and  conclufion  particular  affirma-! 
tive  propofitions.    For  example. 

Da-    All  who  ferve  God  are  kings  ; 

Ti-      Some  who  ferve  God  are  poor  ; 

sr.      Therefore,  forae  who  are  poor  are  kings. 

DATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  third  cafe  in  the  de- 


clenfion  of  nouns  ;  exprefling  the  Hate  or  relation  of 
a  thing  to  whofe  profit  or  Icfs  fome  other  thing  is  re- 
ferred.   See  Grammar. 

It  is  called  dative,  becaufe  ufually  governed  by  a 
verb  implying  fomething  to  be  given  to  fome  perfon. 
As,  commodare  Socrati,  "  to  lend  to  Socrates  ;"  utilis 
reipMica,  "  ufeful  to  the  commonwealth  ;"  perniciofus' 
ecclefiis,  "  pernicious  to  the  church." 

In  Englilh,  where  we  have  properly  no  cafes,  this 
relation  is  expreffed  by  the  fign  to,  or  for. 

DATUM,  or  Datus,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of 
Thrace,  fituated  betvv'een  Neapolis  and  the  river  Nef- 
tus  :  A  colony  of  the  Thracians,  according  to  Eufta- 
thius  ;  who  places  it  on  the  fea-coafl,  near  the  Stry- 
mon,  in  a  rich  and  fruitful  foil,  famous  for  fhip-build- 
ing  and  mines  of  gold  ;  hence  the  proverb  Aaloc  AyaOav, 
denoting  profperity  and  plenty,  (Strabo.)  Applan  de- 
fcribes  it  as  feated  on  a  ftcep  eminence,  the  whole  of 
which  it  covered.  It  was  taken  by  Philip  of  Macedon, 
who  changed  its  name  to  Philippi,  being  originally  cal- 
led Crenides  on  account  of  its  fprings.  It  was  after- 
wards famous  for  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Caffius  by 
Auguflus  and  Antony. 

DATURA,  the  THORN- APPLE, In  botany  :  A  genus 
of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  25th  order,  Luridx.  The  corolla  is  funnel- 
Ihaped,  and  plaited  ;  the  calyx  tubular,  angulated,  and 
deciduous  ;  the  capfule  quadtivalved.  There  arc  fix 
fpecies.  The  ftramonium,  or  common  thorn-apple, 
rifes  a  yard  hieh,  with  an  ereft,  llrong,  round, 
hollow,  green  ftalk,  branching  luxuriantly,  having  the 
branches  widely  extended  on  every  fide ;  large,  oval, 
irregularly-angulated,  fmooth,  dark-green  leaves  ;  and 
from  the  divifions  of  the  branches,  large  white  flowers* 
fingly,  fucceeded  by  large,  oval,  prickly  capfules, 
growing  ereft,  Goramonly  called  thorn-apples.  At  night 
the  upper  leaves  rife  up  and  inclofe  the  flowers*  The 
blofloms  have  fometimes  a  tinge  of  purple  or  violet. 
The  flowers  confift  of  oae  large,  funncl-fhaped  petal, 
having  a  long  tube,  and  fpreading  pentagonal  limb, 
fucceeded  by  large  roundifli  capfules  of  the  fize  of 
middling  apples,  clofely  befet  with  flaarp  fpines*  Arr 
ointment  prepared  from  the  leaves  gives  eafe  In  exter- 
nal inflammations  and  in  the  haemorrhoids.  Thefeeda 
were  lately  recommended  by  Dr  Storck-  to  be  taken 
internally  in  cafes  of  madnefe  but  they  feem  to  be  a 
very  unfafe  remedy.  Taken  even  in  a  fmall  dofe,  they 
bring  on  a  delirium,  and  in  a  large  one  would  certain- 
ly prove  fatal.  Cows,  horfeS)  ftieep,  and  goats,  refufei 
to  eat  this  plant. 

DAUCUS,  the  Carrot-,  in  botany:  A  genus  of 
the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of- 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  uflder  the 
45th  oxd.tr.  Umbellate,  The  corolla  Isia  little  radiated^ 
all  hermaphrodite.  The  fruit  briftly  with  Ihort  hairs.- 
There  are  five  fpecies ;  but  the  only  one  which  merits- 
attention  is  the  carota^or  comnvon  carrot.  This  Is  fo 
well  known  as  to  need  no  defcriptlon.  There  are-fe- 
veral  varieties,  as  the  white,  the  orange,  and  the  purple 
carrot ;  but  of  thefe  the  orange  carrot  is  the  rnoft.  e- 
fteemed.  It  grows  longer,  larger,  and  Is  commonly 
more  handfome  than  the  others,  being  often  15  or  ilJ. 
lEi  hes  long  in  the  eatable  part,  and  from  two  to  four 
in  diameter  at  top.    Carrcu  are  propagated -by  feeds, 
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T>aTicu?.  which  are  fown  at  different  feafons  of  the  year,  in  or- 
'  der  to  procure  a  fupply  of  young  roots  for  the  table  at 
all  times.  The  feafon  for  fowing  for  the  earlieft  crop 
is  foon  after  Chriftmas.  They  fhould  be  fown  in  an 
open  fituation,  but  near  a  wall ;  though  if  they  are 
fown  clofe  under  it  they  will  be  apt  to  run  up  to  fted 
too  faft,  and  give  no  good  roots  :  about  eight  inches 
diftance  is  the  moft  proper.  They  delight  in  a  warm 
fandy  foil,  which  fhould  be  light,  and  well  dug  to  a 
good  depth,  that  the  roots  may  meet  with  no  obftruc- 
tion  in  running  down,  fo  as  to  make  them  forked,  and 
ftoot  out  lateral  branches.  This  will  happen  efpecial- 
ly  when  the  ground  has  been  too  much  dunged  the 
fame  year  that  the  feeds  were  fown,  which  will  alfo  oc- 
cafion  them  to  be  worm-eaten.  The  hairynefs  of  thefe 
feeds  makes  the  fowing  of  them  difficult,  on  account 
of  their  being  fo  apt  to  ftick  together.  Before  fowing, 
therefore,  they  Ihould  be  put  through  a  fine  chaff  fieve  ; 
and  a  calm  day  fhould  be  chofen  for  fowing  them. 
When  fown,  they  fhould  be  trod  in  with  the  feet,  and 
the  ground  raked  level  over  them.  When  they  firft 
come  up  they  fliould  be  cut  up  to  four  inches  diflance, 
and  a  month  after  this  they  are  to  be  cleared  again  ; 
and  if  drawn  while  young,  they  are  now  to  be  left  at 
fix  inches  diftance  every  way  ;  if  they  are  to  ftand  to 
grow  large,  they  muft  be  feparated  to  ten  inches  di- 
ftance. The  fecond  feafon  for  fowing  carrots  is  in  Fe- 
bruary. This  muft  be  done  under  a  wall  or  hedge,  on 
warm  banks  :  but  ihofe  which  are  to  be  on  open  large 
quarters  fhould  not  be  fown  till  the  beginning  of  March. 
In  July,  carrots  may  be  fown  for  an  autumnal  crop  ; 
and  laftly,  in  the  end  of  Auguft,  for  thofe  which  are  to 
ftand  the  winter.  Thefe  laft  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in 
March,  before  any  of  the  fpring  ones  ;  but  they  are 
feldom  fo  tender  or  well  tafted.  In  order  to  preferve 
carrots  for  ufe  all  winter,  they  are  to  be  dug  up  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  laid  in  a  dry  place  in 
fand  ;  and  thefe  roots  being  again  planted  in  February, 
will  ripen  feeds  in  Auguft  for  fucceeding  crops :  the 
longefl  and  ftraighteft  roots  are  to  be  chofen  for  this 
purpofe. 

Under  the  article  Agriculture,  n^  44.  we  have 
taken  notice  of  the  good  properties  of  carrots  as  a  food 
for  cattle.  They  have  been  greatly  recommended  as 
proper  for  fattening  hogs ;  but  from  fome  experiments 
mentioned  in  the  Georgical  EJfays,  it  appears,  that 
though  the  bacon  thus  fed  is  of  excellent  quality,  the 
feeding  is  confiderably  dearer  than  that  fed  with  peafe, 
pollard,  &c.  In  the  fame  effays,  the  following  experi- 
ment is  mentioned  by  Dr  Hunter,  concerning  the  pro- 
priety of  railing  carrots  far  the  ufe  of  the  diftiller.  "  In 
the  month  of  Oftober  ( 1773),  I  took  24bufhels  of  car- 
rots. After  being  wafhed,  topped,  and  tailed,  I  put 
them  into  a  large  brewing  copper  with  four  gallons  of 
water ;  and  covering  them  up  with  cloths  to  haften 
the  maceration,  I  ordered  a  fire  to  be  kindled  under- 
neath, which  in  a  fhort  time  reduced  the  whole  into  a 
tender  pulp.  They  were  then  put  into  a  common 
fcrew-prefs,  and  the  juice  taken  from  them ;  which, 
together  with  the  liqour  left  in  the  copper,  was  run 
through  a  flannel  bag.  The  juice  was  then  returned 
into  the  copper ;  and  as  it  was  my  defign  to  make  it 
into  ale,  I  put  to  it  a  proportionable  quantity  of  hops. 
The  liquor  was  then  boiled  about  an  hour,  when  it  ac- 


quired  both  the  tafte  and  colour  of  wort.  It  was  next  Daucu*. 
put  into  a  cooler,  and  afterwards  into  the  working  ^^venant 
veffel,  where  the  yeaft  was  added  to  it.  It  worked  ' 
kindly,  ^nd  in  all  refpefts  was  treated  as  ale.  I  al- 
lowed it  to  remain  in  the  callc  about  four  months,  when 
I  broached  it,  but  found  it  of  a  thick,  muddy  appear- 
ance. I  attempted  to  fine  it,  but  in  vain.  The  tafte 
was  by  no  means  difpleafing,  as  it  much  refembled 
malt  liquor.  My  firft  inteiition  being  fruftrated,  I 
threw  it  into  the  ftill,  being  about  40  gallons  in  mea- 
fure,  and  by  two  diftillations  obtained  four  gallons  of 
a  clean  proof  fpirit.  It  had,  however,  contraded  a 
flavour  from  the  hop,  which  fiiould  be  left  out  when 
the  intention  is  to  reduce  the  liquor  into  fpirit.  From 
a  grofs  calculation,  I  am  induced  to  think  that  a  good 
acre  of  carrots  manufadlured  in  this  manner,  will  leave 
a  profit  of  L.  40.  after  dedufting  the  landlord's  rent, 
cultivation,  diftillation,  and  other  incidental  expences. 
In  this  calculation,  I  prefume  that  the  fpirit  is  worth 
fix  fhillings  per  gallon,  and  not  excifed.  An  acre  of 
barley  will  by  no  means  produce  fo  much  fpirit.  A 
rich  fandy  loam  is  the  beftland  for  carrots  ;.  which,  af- 
ter the  crop  is  removed,  will  be  in  high  clutivation  for 
corn."  " 

Attempts  have  alfo  been  made  to  prepare  fugar  from 
carrots,  but  without  fuccefs  ;  a  thick  fyrupy  matter 
like  treacle  being  only  obtainable- — Raw  carrots  are  gi- 
ven to  children  troubled  with  worms.  They  pafs 
through  moft  people  but  little  changed. — A  poultice 
made  of  the  roots  hath  been  found  to  mitigate  the  pain 
and  abate  the  ftench  of  foul  and  cancerous  ulcers.— 
Crickets  are  very  fond  of  carrots  ;  and  are  eafily  de- 
ftroyed  by  making  a  pafte  of  powdered  arfenic,  wheat- 
meal,  and  fcraped  carrots,  which  muft  be  placed  near 
their  habitations. — By  their  ftrong  antifeptic  qualities, 
a  marnialade  made  from  carrots  has  alfo  been  found 

ufeful  in  preventing  and  curing  the  fea-fcurvy  The 

feeds  have  been  reckoned  carminative  and  diuretic } 
and  were  formerly  much  ufed  as  a  remedy  for  the  ftone, 
but  are  at  prefent  difregarded.— Carrots  were  firft  in- 
troduced into  England  by  the  Flemings,  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth. 

DAVENANT  (Sir  William),  an  eminent  poet  in 
the  1 7th  century,  was  born  at  Oxford  in  1 606.  '  After 
fome  ftay  at  the  univerfity,  he  entered  into  the  fervice  ot 
Frances  firft  duchefs  of  Richmond,  and  afterward  ot 
Fulke  Grevil,  lord  Brook ;  who  having  an  excellent 
tafte  for  poetry,  was  much  charmed  with  him.  He 
got  great  efteem  by  writing  poems  and  plays  ;  and  up- 
on the  death  of  Ben  Johnfon  was  created  poet-laureat. 
He  wrote  his  poem  Goudibert  at  Paris.  He  formed 
a  defign  for  carrying  over  a  confiderable  number  of 
artificers,  efpecially  weavers,  to  Virginia,  by  the  en- 
couragement of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  queen-mother  of 
England,  who  obtained  leave  for  him  of  the  king  of 
Fraiice.  But  he  and  his  company  were  feized  by  fome 
parliament  ftiips,  and  he  carried  prifoner  firft  to  the  ifle 
of  Wight,  and  then  to  the  Tower  of  London  ;  but,  by 
the  mediation  of  Milton  and  others,  he  got  his  liberty 
as  a  prifoner  at  large.  At  this  time  tragedies  and  co- 
medies  being  prohibited,  he  contrived  to  fet  up  an  O- 
pera,  to  be  performed  by  declamations  and  mufic.  This 
Italian  opera  began  in  Rutland-houfe  in  Charter- 
houfe-yard,  i6j6 ;  but  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
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Cock-Pit  In  Druty-Lane,  and  was  mncli  frequented 
for  many  years.  In  1648,  his  Madagafcar,  with  other 
poems,  were  printed.    He  died  in  1668. 

DAVENANT  (Doftor  Charles),  an  eminent  ci- 
vih'an  and  writer,  cldeft  fon  of  the  preceding,  and  edu- 
cated in  Cambridge  :  he  wrote  feveral  poh'tical  tracts  ; 
andlikewife  plays.  He  was  (1685)  impowered,  with 
the  mafter  of  the  revels,  to  infpeft  the  plays  defigned 
for  the  Itage,  that  no  immoralities  might  be  prefented. 
His  EfTays  on  Trade  are  in  high  efteem  ;  and  were 
reprinted  in  5  vols.  8vo,  in  1771.  DoAor  Davenant 
was  iiifpeftor-general  of  exports  and  imports  ;  and  died 
in  1712. 

DAVENTRY,  or  DArNTRV,  a  handfome  town  of 
Northamptonfliive  in  England,, fituated  on  the  fide  of  a 
hill  on  the  great  road  to  Chefter  and  Carllfle.  W.  Long, 
1.  15.  N.  Lat.  52.  12. 

DAUGHTER,  (flia),  a  female  child.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Children. 

Daughters,  among  the  ancients,  were  more  fre- 
quently expofed  than  fons,  as  requiring  greater  charge 
to  edvicate  and  fettle  them  in,  the  world.  See  Ex- 
posing of  Children.  Thofe  who  had  no  legitimate 
fons  were  obliged,  by  the  Athenian  laws,  to  leave  their 
cHatesto  their  daughters,  who  were  confined  to  marry 
their  neareft  relations,  otherwife  to  forfeit  their  inheri- 
tance ;  as  we  find  to  have  been  pradlifed  likewife  among 
the  Jews,  many  of  whofe  laws  feem  to  have  been  tfan- 
Icribed  by  Solon. 

If  an  heirefs  happened  to  be  married  before  her 
father's  dcatli,  tliis  did  not  hinder  the  neareft  relation 
to  claim  the  inheritance,  and  even  to  take  the  woman 
from  ht  r  hufband  ;  which  is  faid  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon cafe. 

DAVID,  king  of  Ifrael,  and  Hebrew  poet,  was 
t)orn  at  Bethlehem  1085,  and  died  1014  years  B.  C. 
His  hiftory  is  particularly  recorded  in  the  facred  wri- 
tings. 

St  DAVID'S,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Pembroke- 
<hire,  in  S.  Wales  ;  but  has  neither  market  nor  fair. 
It  is  feated  in  a  barren  foil  on  the  river  lien,  not  a 
mile  from  the  fea-fhore.  It  was  once  a  confiderable 
place,  and  had  walls,  which  are  now  demolifhed ;  but 
it  is  fmall  at  prefent,  and  thinly  inhabited  ;  however, 
the  cathedral  is  a  pretty  good  ftrvi£ture.  From  the 
cape,  near  this  place,  there  is  a  profpe6t  into  Ireland. 
W.  Long.  5.  zo.  N.  Lat.  52.  o. 

St  Dai^id^s^  a'  town  and  fort  of  Afia,  in  the  pe- 
ninfula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  coaft"  of   pointed  to  defend,  and  demanding,  according  to  the 


the  doftrlne  of  a  future  judgment.  He  rejeded  mar- 
riage, with  the  Adamites ;  held,  with  Manes,  that  the 
foul  was  not  defiled  by  fm  ;  and  laughed  at  the  felf- 
denial  fo  much  recommended  by  Jefus  Chrift.  Such 
were  his  principal  errors.  He  made  his  efcape  from 
Delft,  and  retired  firft  into  Friefland  and  then  to  Ba- 
fil,  where  he  changed  his  name,  alFuming  that  of  Johtt 
Bruck,  and  died  in  1556. 

He  left  fome  difciples  behind  him,  to  wham  he  pro- 
mlfed,  that  he  would  rife  again  at  the  end  of  three 
years.  Nor  was  he  altogether  a  falfe  prophet  herein  ; 
for  the  magiftrates  of  that  city,  being  informed,  at  the 
three  years  end,  of  what  he  had  taught,  ordered  him 
to  be  dug  up  and  burnt,  together  with  his  writings, 
by  the  common  hangman. 

There  are  ftill  fome  remains  of  this  ridiculous  feft 
In  'Holftein,  Friefland,  and  other  countries ;  whofe 
temper  and  conduct  feem  to  difcredit  the  exag- 
gerated account  which  fome  writers  have  given  of 
their  founder.  He  was  probably  a  deluded  fanatic 
and  myftic. 

DAVILA  (Henry  Catherine),  a  celebrated  hU 
ftorian,  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  Antonio  Davila, 
grand  conftable  of  Cyprus,  who  on  the  taking  of  that 
ifland  by  the  Turks  in  1570,  had  been  obliged  to  re- 
tire into  Spain,  whence  this  family  fiippofed  they  had 
derived  their  name  and  origin.  From  Spain  Antonio 
repaired  to  the  court  of  France,  and  fettled  his  fon 
Louis  and  two  daughters  under  the  patronage  of  Ca- 
therine of  Medicis ;  whofe  name  he  afterwards  gave 
to  the  young  hiftorian,  born  1576,  at  an  ancient  caltle 
in  the  territories  of  Padua,  though  generally  called  a 
native  of  Cyprus.  The  little  Davila  was  brought  early 
into  France  ;  and  at  the  age  of  1  8,  he  fignalized  him- 
felf  in  the  mihtary  fctnes  of  that  country.  His  laft 
exploit  there  was  at  the  fiege  of  Amiens,  where  he 
fought  under  Henry  IV.  and  received  a  wound  in  the 
knee,  as  he  relates  himfelf  in  his  hiftory.  After  peace 
was  eftablilhed  in  France,  he  withdrew  into  Italy,  and 
entered  Into  the  fervice  of  the  Venetians.  Davila, 
while  he  was  at  Venice,  wrote  his  admirable  Hiftory  of 
the  Civil  Wars  of  France,  which  contains  every  thing 
worth  notice  that  paftcd  from  the  death  of  Henry  II. 
in  1559,  to  the  peace  of  Vervins  in  1598.  He  con- 
tinued to  ferve  the  republic  of  Venice  with  great  repu- 
tation, till  a  moft  unfortunate  adventure  put  an  end  to 
his  Hfe  in  1631.  Paffing  through  Verona  with  his  wife 
and  family,  on  his  way  to  Crcma,  which  he  was  ap- 


Coromandel,  80  miles  S.  of  Fort  St  George.  E.Long 
79.  55.  N.  Ijat.  II.  30.  On  the  taking  of  Madrafs 
by  the  French  in  1 746,  the  prefidency  of  all  the  Englifh 
fettkments  on  the  Coromandel  coaft  was  removed  to 
Fort  St  David,  and  continued  there  till  about  the  year 
1752,  when  it  was  removed  back  to  Madrafs.  In 
June  1758,  the  fort  was  taken  and  demoliftied  by  the 
French,  and  has  never  been  rebuilt  fince. 

DAVIDISTS,  Davidici,  or  David  Georgians, 
a  fedl  of  heretics,  the  adherents  of  David  George,  a 
native  of  Delft,  who,  in  1525,  began  to  preach  a  new 
doftrine ;  publiftiing  himfelf  to  be  the  true  Mcfllah  ; 
and  that  he  was  fent  thither  to  fill  ■heaven,  which  was 
quite  empty  for  want  of  people  to  deferve  It.  He  is 
likewife  faid  to  have  denied  the  exiftence  of  angels, 
good  and  evil,  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  to  liave  rejetted 
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ufual  cuftom  of  perfons  in  his  ftatlbn,  a  fupply  of 
horfes  and  carriages  for  his  retinue,  a  brutal  Veronefe, 
called  il  Turco,  entered  the  room  \vhere  lie  and  his  fa- 
mily Vv^ere  at  fupper,  and  being  mildly  reprimanded  for 
his  intrufionby  Davila,  difcharged  a  piilol  at  the  hiito- 
rian,  and  fhot  him  dead  on  the  inftant.  His  accom- 
plices alfo  killed  the  chaplain  of  Davila,  and  wounded 
many  of  his  attendants.  But  his  eldefl  fon  Antonio, 
a  youth  of  18,  revenged  the  death  of  his  father,  hf 
killing  the  murderer  on  the  fpot.  All  the  confe- 
derates were  fecured  next  morning,  and  publicly  exe- 
cuted at  Verona.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  Davila 
paffed  no  cenfure  on  the  maflacre  of  St  Bartholomew. 
His  chava£ter  gf  the  queen  mother  has  that  partiality, 
which  It  was  natural  for  him  to  fhow  to  the  patrunefs 
of  his  family  j  but  his  general  veracity  is  confirmed  by 
4  S  the 
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Bavis  the  great  authority  of  the  firft  duke  of  Epernon,  who 
Davit  words  of  lord  BoHngbroke)  **  had  been  an 

  '  ■  aftor,  and  a  principal  aftor  too,  in  many  of  the  fcenes 

that  Davila  recites."  Girard,  fecretary  to  this  duke, 
and  no  contemptible  biographer,  relates,  that  this  hi- 
ftory  came  down  to  the  place  where  the  old  man  re- 
fided  in  Gafcony,  a  little  before  his  death ;  that  he 
read  it  to  him ;  that  the  duke  confirmed  the  truth 
of  the  narrations  in  it ;  and  feemed  only  furprifed  by 
what  means  the  author  could  be  fo  well  informed 
'  of  the  moll  fecret  councils  and  meafures  of  thofe 
times. 

.  DAVIS  (Sir  John),  an  eminent  lawyer  and  poet, 
born  about  the  year  1570.  He  firft  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  by  his  poem  A^ofce  Tetpfum  on  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul.  He  became  attorney-general,  and  fpeaker 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  Ireland ;  and  afterward 
was  appointed  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  court  of  King's 
Bench  in  England,  but  died  before  his  inftallation, 
in  1626.  He  publifhed  many  law  trafts ;  but  was 
efteemed  more  of  a  fcholar  and  a  wit  than  of  a 
lawyer. 

Davis  (John),  a  famous  navigator  in  the  i6th 
century,  was  born  at  Sandridge,  near  Dartmouth  in 
Devonfhire ;  and  dllHnguiflied  himfelf  by  making  three 
Toyages  to  the  moft  northern  parts  of  America,  in  or- 
der to  difcover  a  north- weft  paflage  to  the  Eaft  Indies; 
in  which  he  difcovered  the  Straits  which  bear  his  name. 
He  afterwards  performed  five  voyages  to  the  Eaft 
Indies  ;  in  the  laft  of  which  he  was  flain  in  a  defpe- 
rate  fight  with  fome  Japanefe,  near  the  coaft  of  Malac- 
ca, on  the  27th  of  December  1605.  He  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  his  fecond  voyage  for  the  difcovery  of  the 
north-weft  paffage  ;  a  Voyage  to  the  Eaft-Indies  ; 
and  other  trails. 

Davis's  Straits.    See  New  Britain. 

DAVIT,  in  a  fhip,  a  long  beam  of  timber,  re- 
prefented  by  Plate  CLXV.  and  ufed  as  a  crane 
whereby  to  hoift  the  flukes  of  the  anchor  to  the  top 
of  the  bow,  without  injuring  the  fides  of  the  fhip 
as  it  afcends;  an  operation  which,  by  mariners,  is  cal- 
led ffi'ing  the  anchor.  The  anchors  being  fituated  on 
both  the  bows,  the  davit  may  be  occafionally  fhlfted, 
fo  as  to  projedl  over  either  fide  of  the  fhip,  according 
to  the  pofition  of  that  anchor  on  which  it  is  employed. 
The  inner  end  of  the  davit  is  fecured  by  being  thriift 
into  a  fquare  ring  of  iron  b,  which  is  bolted  to  the 
deck,  and  forelocked  under  the  beams.  This  ring, 
which  is  called  the  fpan-Jhackk,  exhibited  at  large  by 
iig.  9.  is  fixed  exaftly  in  the  middle  of  the  deck,  and 
clofe  behind  the  foremaft.  Upon  the  outer  end  of  the 
davit  is  hung  a  large  block  c,  through  which  a  fttong 
rope  traverfes,  called  the  Jifb -pendent,  d ;  to  whofe 
foremoft  end  is  fitted  a  large  iron  hook  e,  and  to  its 
after-end  a  tackle  or  complication  of  pullies  f;  the  for- 
mer of  which  is  called  the  fijh-hooky  and  the  latter  tlie 
Jijh-tachk. 

The  davit,  therefore,  according  to  the  fea-phrafe,  is 
employed  to  tix  anchor i  which  being  pi-evioufly 
tatted,  the  fifh-hook  is  fattened  upon  its  flukes  ;  and 
the  effort  of  the  taclsk  being  tranfmitted  to  the  hook, 
by  means  of  the  fifh-pendent,  draws  up  that  part  of  the 
anchor  fufiiciently  high  upon  the  bow  to  faften  at, 
which  is  done  by  the  Jhmik-painter.  See  that  article. 
-"There  is  alio  a  davit  of  a  fmaller  kind  occafionally 
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fixed  in  the  long-boat,  and  employed  to  weigh  the  Dauphm 
anchor  therein. 

DAUPHIN  is  a  title  given  to  the  eldeft  fon  of 
France,  and  prefumptive  heir  of  the  crown ;  on  account 
of  the  province  of  Dauphine,  which  in  1343  was  given 
to  Philip  de  Valois,  on  this  condition,  by  Humbert 
dauphin  of  the  Vicnnois.  The  dauphin,  in  his  letters 
patent,  ftyles  himfelf,  By  the  grace  of  God,  eldejl  fon  of 
France,  and  dauphin  of  P'iennois. 

Dauphin  was  anciently  the  title  or  appellation  of 
the  prince  of  Viennois  in  France. 

Moft  authors  who  have  fought  the  origin  of  the 
name  Dauphin  and  Dauphine,  feem  to  have  given  too 
much  loofe  to  conjefture.  Du-Chefne  is  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  the  grandfon  of  Guy  the  Fat  who  firfl  bore 
the  name  of  dauphin.  Chorler  obferves,  that  William, 
canon  of  Notre  Dame  at  Grenoble,  who  has  written  the 
life  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Stephen  earl  of  Burgun- 
dy, married  with  Guy,  fon  of  Guy  the  Fat,  calls  the 
latter  fimply  Guy  the  Old,  and  the  former  always 
count  Dauphin  ;  and  adds,  that  no  record,  no  monu- 
ment, ever  attributes  the  title  of  dauphin  to  Guy  the 
Fat  or  any  of  his  predeceflTors  :  fo  that  it  muft  necef- 
farily  have  taken  its  rife  in  his  fon,  all  wh€)fe  fuccelFors 
fo  conftantly  affumed  it,  that  it  became  the  proper 
name  of  the  family.  He  died  in  1142,  in  the  Hower 
of  his  youth ;  fo  that  it  muft  be  about  the  year  1x2a 
that  the  title  commenced ;  and  without  doubt,  adds, 
he,  on  fome  illuftrious  occafion.  He  obferves  farther, 
that  this  prince  was  of  a  military  difpofition,  and  de- 
lighted in  nothing  but  war  ;  and  again,  that  it  was  the 
cuftom  of  the  cavaliers  to  deck  their  caflcs,  coats  of 
arms,  and  the  homfing  of  their  horfes,  with  fome  figure 
or  device  peculiar  to  themfelves,  whereby  they  were 
diftinguifhed  from  all  others  engaged  in  the  fame  com- 
bat or  tournament.  From  all  thefe  circumftances  he 
conjedtures,  that,  this  Guy  chofe  the  dolphin  for  his 
fignature  j  that  this  was  the  creft  ©f  his  helmet ;  and 
that  he  bore  it  on  his  coat  in  fome  notable  tournament 
or  battle,  wherein  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf.  And  this,. 
Chorier  makes  no  doubt,  is  the  real  origin  of  the  ap- 
pellation. Nothing  was  more  common  in  thofe  times 
than  to  make  proper  names  become  the  names  of  fa- 
milies or  dignities.  Witnefs  the  Ademars,  Arthauds,.. 
Aynards,  Atlemans,  Berengers,  and  infinite  others  j 
who  all  owe  their  names  to  fome  one  of  their  anceftors,. 
from  whom  it  has  been  tranfmitted  throughout  the 
family. 

The  feigneurs  or  lords  of  Auvergne  have  likewife- 
borne  the  appellation  of  dauphin  ;  but  the  dauphins  of 
Auvergne  had  it  not  till  a  good  while  after  thcfe  of 
the  Viennois,  and  even  received  it  from  them.  The 
manner  was  this:  Guy  VIII.  dauphin  of  Viennois,  had 
by  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Stephen  earl  of 
Burgundy,  a  fon  and  two  daughters.  The  fon  was 
Guy  IX.  his  fucceffor.  Beatrix,  one  of  the  daughters, . 
was  marrried  to  the  count  d'Auvergne,  who,  according, 
ta  Blondel,  was  William  V.  or  rather,  as  Chorier  and 
others  hold,  Robert  VI.  father  of  William  V.  Thisc 
prince  loft  the  greateil  part  of  the  county  Auvergne, 
which  was  taken  from  him  by  his  uncle  William,  af- 
fifted  by  Louis  the  Young  :  and  was  only  left  rr:after 
of  the  little-  canton  whereof  Vodable  is  the  capital.. 
He  had  a  fon  whom  he  called  Dauphin,  on  account 
of  Guy,  or  Guigues,  his  uncle  by  the  mxjther's  fide 
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Frotn  his  time  his  fucceffors,  holding  the  fame  petty- 
canton  of  Auvergne,  ftyled  themfelves  dauphins  of  Au- 
vergne,  and  bore  a  dolphin  for  their  arms. 

Dauphins,  or  Delphinsy  in  literary  hiftory,  a  name 
given  to  the  commentators  on  the  ancient  Latin  au- 
thors, who  were  employed  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  of 
France,  for  the  benefit  of  the  prince,  under  the  care 
and  direction  ©f  M.  de  Montaufier  his  governor,  Bof- 
fuet  and  Huet  his  preceptors.  They  were  39  in 
number. 

DAUPHINY,  a  province  of  France,  bounded  on 
the  weft  by  the  river  Rhone,  on  the  north  by  the 
Rhone  and  Savoy,  on  the  fouth  by  Provence,  and  on 
the  eaft  by  the  Alps.  Hence  the  prefumptive  heir  of 
France  is  called  the  Dauphin.  In  fome  places  it  is 
very  fertile ;  and  produces  corn,  wine,  olives,  woad, 
copperas,  filk,  cryftal,  iron,  and  copper.  But  the 
greatcft  part  of  this  province  is  barren,  and  the  inha- 
bitants are  obliged  to  go  into  other  countries  for  fub- 
fiftence.  The  mountains  abound  in  fimples  and  game 
of  all  forts ;  and  here  are  fir-trees  proper  for  mafts. 
The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Rhone,  the  Durance,  the 
Ifcre,  and  the  Drone.  There  is  a  great  number  of 
mineral  fprings  ;  and  Grenoble  is  the  capital  town. 

DAURAT  (John),  an  eminent  French  poet,  bom 
in  1 507.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  he  was  preceptor 
to  the  Icing's  pages,  and  Charles  IX.  who  took  great 
delight  in  his  converfation,  and  honoured  him  with  the 
title  of  his  poet ;  but  his  generofity  and  want  of  ma- 
nagement placed  him  in  that  clafs  of  learned  men  who 
have  been  very  near  ftarving.  Conformable  to  the  tafte 
of  the  age,  he  had  fo  much  Ikill  in  making  anagrams, 
that  feveral  illuftrious  perfons  gave  him  their  names  to 
anagrammatife:  he  alfo  undertook  to  explain  the  Cen- 
turies of  Noftradamus.  Making  verfes  was  a  difeafe 
in  him:  for  no  book  was  printed,  nor  did  any  perfon 
of  confequence  die,  but  Daurat  made  fome  verfes  on 
the  occafion;  as  if  he  had  been  poet  in  ordinary,  or  his 
mufe  had  been  a  hired  mourner,  to  the  whole  kingdom. 
Scaliger  tells  us,  that  he  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  in  endeavouring  to  find  all  the  bible  in  Homer.  He 
died  in  1 588. 

DAY,  according  to  the  moft  natural  and  obvious 
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whom  Hippocrates  introduced  that  way  of  recketimg 
into  aftrtjnomy,  and  Copernicus  and  others  have  fol* 
lowed  him  :  But  the  greateft  part  of  aftronomers  rec- 
kon the  day  to  begin  at  noon,  and  fo  count  twenty- 
four  hours,  till  the  noon  of  the  next  day ;  and  not 
twice  twelve,  according  to  the  vulgar  computation. 
The  method  of  beginning  the  day  at  midnight  prevails 
alfo  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  moft  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  Babylonians  began  their  day  at  fun-rifing: 
reckoning  the  hour  immediately  before  its  rifing  again, 
the  twenty-fourth  hour  of  the  day ;  from  whence  the 
hours  reckoned  in  this  way  arc  called  the  Babylonk.  In 
feveral  parts  of  Germany,  they  begin  their  day  at  fun- 
fetting,  and  reckon  on  till  it  fets  next  day,  calling  that, 
the  ttuenty-fourth  hour  :  thefe  are  generaUy  termed  Ita-> 
lian  hours.  The  Jews  alfo  began  their  nychthemeron 
at  fun-fetting :  but  then  they  divided  it  into  twice 
twelve  hours,  as  we  do  ;  reckoning  twelve  for  the  day, 
be  it  long  or  Aort,  and  twelve  for  the  night ;  fo  that 
their  hours  continually  varying  with  the  day  and  night, 
the  hours  of  the  day  were  longer  than  thofe  of  the 
night  for  one  half  year,  and  the  contrary  the  other  ; 
from  whence  their  hours  are  called  temporary :  thofe 
at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes  became  equal,  becaufe  thea 
thofe  of  the  day  and  night  are  fo.  The  Romans  alfo 
reckoned  their  hours  after  this  manner,  as  do  the  Turks 
at  this  day. 

This  kind  of  hours  is  called  planetary^  becaufe  the 
feven  planets  were  anciently  looked  upon  as  prefiding 
over  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  to  take  it  by  turns 
each  of  thefe  hours,  according  to  the  following  order; 
Saturn  firft,  then  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Sun,  Venus,  Mer- 
cury, and  laft  of  all  the  Moon:  hence  they  denomina- 
ted each  day  of  the  week  from  that  planet  whofe  turn 
it  was  to  prefide  the  firft  hour  of  the  nychthemeron. 
Thus,  affigning  the  firft  hour  of  Saturday  to  Saturn, 
the  fecond  will  fall  to  Jupiter,  the  third  to  Mars,  and 
fo  the  twenty-fecond  of  the  fame  nychthemeron  will 
fall  to  Saturn  again,  and  therefore  the  twenty-third  to 
Jupiter,  and  the  laft  to  Mars :  fo  that  on  the  firft  hour 
of  the  next  day,  it  will  fall  to  the  Sun  to  prefide ;  and 
by  the  like  manner  of  reckoning,  the  firft  hour  of  the 


Day. 


fenfe  of  the  word,  fignifics  that  fpace  of  time  during    next  will  fall  to  the  Moon  ;  of  the  next,  to  Mars  ;  of 


which  it  continues  to  be  light ;  in  contradiftindtion  to 
night,  being  that  partition  of  time  wherein  it  is  dark  : 
but  the  fpace  of  time  in  which  it  is  light,  being  fome- 
what  vague  and  indeterminate,  the  time  between  the 
rifing  and  the  fetting  of  the  fun  is  ufually  looked  on  as 
the  day ;  and  the  time  which  lapfes  from  its  fetting  to 
its  rifing  again,  the  night. 

The  word  day  is  often  taken  in  a  large  fenfe,  fo  as 
to  include  the  night  alfo  ;  or  to  denote  the  time  of  a 
whole  apparent  revolution  of  the  fun  round  the  earth ; 
in  which  fenfe  it  is  called  by  fome  a  natural  day,  and 
by  others  an  artificial  one  :  but,  to  avoid  confufion,  it 
is  ufual  to  call  it  in  the  former  fenfe  firaply  the  day^ 
and  in  the  latter  a  nychthemeron  ;  by  which  term  that 
acceptation  of  it  is  aptly  denoted,  as  it  implies  both 
day  and  night. 

The  nychthemeron  is  divided  into  twenty-four  parts, 
called  hours;  which  are  of  two  forts,  equal  and  unequal 
or  temporary.    See  the  article  Hour. 

Different  nations  begin  their  day  at  a  different  hour. 
Thus  the  Egyptians  begin  their  day  at  midnight ;  from 


the  next,  to  Mercury  ;  of  the  next,  to  Venus:  hence 
the  days  of  the  week  came  to  be  diftinguifhcd  by  the 
Latin  names  of  Dies  Saturni,  Salts,  Luna,  Mart'u,  Mer- 
curii,  yovis,  and  Veneris;  and  among  us,  by  the  names 
of  Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday,  &c. 

D AT- Coal,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  the 
miners  of  England,  and  the  common  people  who  live 
in  coal-countries,  to  that  feam  or  ftratum  of  the  coal 
which  Hes  uppermoft  in  the  earth.  The  fame  vein  or 
ftratum  of  coal  ufually  runs  a  great  way  through  the 
country,  and  dips  and  rifes  in  the  earth  at  different 
places ;  fo  that  this  upper"  ftratum,  or  day-coal,  is,  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  fame  ftratum,  fometimes  near 
the  furface  and  fometimes  many  fathoms  deep.  The 
fubterranean  fires  found  in  fome  of  our  -coal-countrie* 
feed  principally  on  this  coal ;  and  are  nearer  to  or  far- 
ther from  the  furface  as  it  rifes  or  finks, 
DAT-Fly.  See  Ephemeris. 
DAY-Net,  ameng  fowlers.  See  Net. 
Days  of  Grace,  are  thofe  granted  by  the  court  at  the 
prayer  of  the  defendant  or  plaintiff,  in  wh«fe  delay  it  is. 

4  S  2  Day^ 
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Days  oj  grace,  In  commerce,  are  a  ctiftomary  num- 
ber of  days  allowed  for  the  payment  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, &c.  after  the  fame  becomes  due. 

Three  days  of  grace  are  allowed  in  Britain  ;  ten  in 
France  and  Dantzic  ;  eight  at  Naples ;  fix  at  Venice, 
Amftcrdam,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp;  four  at  Franc- 
fort;  five  in  Leipfic;  twelve  at  Hamburg;  fix  in  Por- 
tugal; fourteen  in  Spain;  thirty  in  Genoa,  &c. 

In  Britain  the  days  of  grace  are  given  and  taken  as 
a  matter  of  courfe,  the  bill  being  only  paid  on  the  laft 
day :  but  in  other  countries,  where  the  time  is  much 
loiiiger,  it  would  be  reckoned  difhonourable  for  a  mer- 
chant to  take  advantage  of  it  ;  bills  are  therefore  paid 
era  the  very  day  they  fall  due. 

DAr^s-Man,  in  the  north  of  England,  an  arbitrator 
or  perfon  chofen  to  determine  an  affair  in  difpute. 
Intercalary  Days.  See  Intehcalary  Days. 
DAr's-PVorky  among  teamen,  the  reckoning  or  ac- 
count of  the  fhip's  courfe  during  24  hours,  or  between 
noon  and  noon,  according  to  the.  rules  of  trigonomC'- 
try.    See  DEAD-Reckon'mg. 

DAZE,  in  natural  biflory,  a  name  given  by  our 
iriiners  to  a  glittering  fort  of  llone,  which  often  occurs 
in  their  works  ;  and,  as  it  is  an  unprofitable  fubftance,  is 
one  of  thofe  things  they  call  iveeds.  The  word  daze 
takes-in  with  them  every  ftone  that  is  hard  and  glit- 
tering ;  and  therefore  it  comprehends  the  whole  genus 
of  the  telangia  or  ftony  nodules,  which  have  the 
flakes  of  talk  in  their  fubltance :  thefe,  according  to  the 
colour  of  the  ftony  matter  they  are  bedded  in,  and  their 
own  colour,  give  the  names  of  black  daze,  uDhite,  red, 
'dXid  yelloiu  daze,  to  thefe  ftones. 

DEACON,  Diaconus,  a  perfon  in  the  loweft  de- 
gree of  holy  orders,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  baptife,  read  in 
the  church,  and  affift  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharift. 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  Diaconus,  of  the 
Greek  ^ixy-ovot^^  minifter,  fervant.  Deacons  were  in- 
ftituted  feven  in  number,  by  the  apoftles,  yf^j  chap.  vi. 
which  number  was  retained  a  long  time  in  feveral 
churches.  Their  office  was  to  ferve  in  the  Agapae, 
and  to  diftribute  the  bread  and  wine  to  the  communi- 
cants. Another  part  of  the  office  of  deacons,  was  to 
be  a  fort  of  monitors  and  dire£lors  to  the  people  in  the 
cxerclfc  of  their  public  devotions  in  the  church  ;  for 
which  purpofe  they  made  ufe  of  certain  known  forms  of 
Words,  to  give  notice  when  each  part  of  the  fcrvice  be- 
gan. Whence  they  are  fometimes  called  eirokerukes ; 
*•  the  holy  cryers  of  the  church." 

Deacons  had,  by  licence  and  authority  from  the  bl- 
(hop,  a  power  to  preach,  to  reconcile  penitents  and 
grant  them  abfolutlon,  and  to  reprefent  their  bifhops 
in  general  councils.  Their  office  out  of  tlie  church  was 
to  talce  care  of  the  neceffitous,  fuch  as  orphans,  wi- 
dows, prifoners,  and  all  the  poor  and  fick  wh®  had  any 
title  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  church  ; 
to  inquire  Into  the  morals  and  conyerfatioq  of  the  people, 
and  to  make  their  report  thereof  to  the  bifhop.  Whence, 
on  account  of  the  variety  of  bufinefs,  it  was  ufual  to 
have  feveral  deacons  In  the  fame  church. 

In  the  Romifh  church.  It  Is  the  deacons  office  to  In- 
cenfe  the  officiating  pricft  or  prelate  ;  to  lay  the  cor- 
poral on  the  aliar  ;  to  receive  the  pattern  or  cup  from 
the  fubdeacon,  and  prefent  them  to  the  peifon  officia- 
ting; to  Incenfe  the  choir;  to  receive  the  pax  from  the 
©fliciating  prelate,  and  carry  it  to  the  fubdeacon  j  and 


at  the  pontifical  mafs,  when  the  blffiop  gives  the  blef-  Deacond 

fing,  to  put  the  mitre  on  his  head,  and  to  take  off  xhz   v 

archbifhop's  pall  and  lay  it  on  the  altar.  In  Eng* 
land,  the  form  of  ordaining  deacons,  declares  that  it  is 
their  offiice  to  aflift  the  prieft  in  the  diftribution  of  tlie 
holy  communion  :  In  which,  agreeably  to  the  pradli<ce 
of  the  ancient  church,  they  are  confined  to  the  admii- 
nifteringthe  wine  to  the  communicants.  A  deacon  in 
England  is  not  capable  of  any  ecclefialllcal  promotion; 
yet  he  may  be  a  chaplain  to  a  family,  cuiate  to  a  b'C* 
neficed  clergymas,  or  lefturer  to  a  pariih-church.  He 
may  be  ordained  at  23  years  of  age,  anno  ctirrejite  f 
but  It  is  exprefsly  provided,  that  the  bifhop  lhall  not 
ordain  the  fame  perfon  a  prieft  and  deacon  in  the  fame 
day.  Deacons,  according  to  St  Paul,  fliould  be  chaft<.v 
fincere,  and  blamelefs  ;  neither  great  drinkers,  nor  gi- 
ven to  filthy  lucre  :  they  ftiould  hold  the  myftery  of 
the  faith  in  a  pure  confcience  ;  and  ftiould  be  well  ap'' 
proved  before  they  are  admitted  to  the  niiniftry.  In 
the  church  of  Scotland,  the  deacon's  office  is  only  to 
take  care  of  the  poor. 

DEACONESS,  a  female  deacon  ;  an  order  of  wo- 
men who  had  their  diftlnft  offices  and  fervices  ia  the 
primitive  church.  This  office  appears  as  ancient  as  the 
apoftolical  age  ;  for  St  Paul  calls  Phebe  a  fervant  of 
the  church  of  Cenchrea.  The  original  word  is- 
Mioi,  anfwerable  to  the  Latin  word  mmijlra,  Ter- 
tullian  calls  them  vidux^  widows,  becaufe  they  were 
commonly  chofen  oat  of  the  widows  of  the  church  y 
and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  Epiphanius,  and  thie  coun- 
cil of  Laodicea,  calls  them  ^-^Jif/^ujiJaf,  elderly  women, 
becaufe  none  but  fuch  were  ordinarily  taken  into  this 
office.  For,  indeed,  by  fome  ancient  laws,  thefe  foUr 
qualifications  were  required  in  every  one  that  was  t€> 
be  admitted  into  this  order,  i.  That  fhe  fliould  be  a 
widow.  2.  That  fhe  fhould  be  a  widow  that  had  born 
children.  3.  A  widow  that  was  but  once  married. 
4.  One  of  a  confiderable  age,  40,  50,  or  60  years  olci. 
Though  all  thefe  rules  admitted  of  exceptions.  Con- 
cerning their  ordination,  whether  it  wrad  always  per- 
formed by  Impofition  of  hands,  the  learned  are  much 
divided  in  their  fentiraents.  Baronius  and  Valefius 
think-  they  were  not,  and  make  no  other  account  of 
them  than  as  mere  lay-perfons.  But  the  authorof  the 
conftitutions,  fpeaking  of  their  ordination,  requires 
the  bifhop  to  ufe  impofition  of  hands,  with  a  form  of 
prayer  which  is  there  recited.  We  are  not,  however, 
to  Imagine,  that  this  ordination  gave  them  any  power 
to  execute  any  part  of  the  facerdotal  office.  They 
were  only  to  perform  fomeinferior  fervi<:esof  the  church* 
and  thofe  chiefly  relating  to  the  women  for  whofe  fakes 
they  were  ordained.  One  part  of  their  oflice  was  to 
affift  the  minifter  at  the  baptizing  of  wonxen,  to  undrefe 
them  for  immerfion,  and  to  drefs  them  again,  that  tlie 
whole  ceremony  might  be  performed  with  all  the  de- 
cency becoming  fo  facred  an  aftion.  Another  part  of 
iheir  office  was  to  be  private  catechifts  to  the  women- 
catechumens  who  were  preparing  for  baptifm.  They 
were  likewife  to  attend  the  women  that  were  fick  and 
In  diftrefs ;  to  minifter  to  martyrs  and  confeffors  in 
prifon;  to  attend  the  womens  gate  in  the  church;  and, 
laftly,  to  affign  all  women  their  places  In  the  church, 
regulate  their  behaviour,  and  prefide  over  the  reft  of ' 
the  widows ;  whence  In  fome  canons  they  are  ftyled 
Tgox(il^j^«y«<,  *'  governefics."    This  order,  which  fince 
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leaconry  the  lOth  or  1 2th  century  has  been  wholly  laid  afide, 
I       was  not  abolifhed  every  where  at  once^  but  continued 
in  the  Greek  church  longer  than  in  the  Latin,  and  in 
fome  of  the  Latin  churches  longer  than  in  others. 

DEACONRY,  Diaconate,  the  order  or  miniftry 
of  a  deacon  or  deaeonefs.  See  Deacon  and  Dea- 
coness. 

Deaconry,  Dtaconlay  is  alfo  a  name  ftill  feferved 
t6  the  chapels  and  oratories  in  Rome,  under  the  di- 
re£lion  of  the  feveral  deacons,  in  their  refpeftivc  re- 
fpeftive  regions  or  quarters. 

To  the  deaconries  were  annexed  a  fort  of  hofpitals 
or  boards  for  the  diftributioa  of  alms,  geverned  by  the 
regionary  deacons,  called  cardinal  deacons ^  of  whom  there 
were  feven,  anfwering  to  the  feven  regions,  their  chief 
being  called  the  archdeacon. 

The  hofpital  adjoining  to  the  church  of  the  dea- 
conry had  an  adminillrator  for  the  temporal  concerns, 
called  the  father  of  the  deaconry,  who  was  foraetimes  a 
prieil  and  fometimes  a  layman. 

At  prefent  there  are  are  fourteen  of  thefe  deaconries 
or  hofpitals  at  Rome,  which  are  referved  to  the  car- 
dinals. Du-Cange  gives  us  their  names  :  as,  the  dea- 
conry of  St  Maria  in  the  Broad-way,  the  deaconry  of 
St  Euftachio  near  the  Pantheon,  &c. 

DEAD  LANGUAGES.    See  pH I LOLOG Y,  chap.  iii. 
Prefer  vat  ion  of  Dead  Bodies.    See  Embalming. 
Feajl  'ofthe  Dead.    See  Fsast  of  tf^e  Dead, 
DKAD-Lights,  certain  wooden  ports  which  are  made 
t"6  fallen  into  the  cabin  windows,  to  prevent  the  waves 
from  gufhing  into  the  fliip  in  a  high  fea.    As  they 
are  made  exadly  to  fit  the  windows,  and  are  Itrong 
enough  to  refiit  the  waves,  they  are  always  fixed  in 
<yn  the  approach  of  a  ftorm,  and  the  glafs  hghts  taken 
out,  which  mull  otherwife  be  fhattered  to  pieces  by 
the  furges,  and  fuffer  great  quantities  of  water  to  enter- 
^       the  veffel. 

DBAD-Mens-Eyes,  in  the  fea-language,  a  kind  of 
blocks  with  many  holes  in  them,  but  no  fheeversi 
'  vHhereby  the  flirowds  are  faflened  to  the  chains  ;  the 
crow-feet  reeve  alfo  through  thefe  holes  :  and,  in  fome 
fliips,  the  main-ilays  are  let  tight  in  them  ;  but  then 
they  have  only  one  hole,  through  which  the  lanyards 
are  paffed  feveral  times.    SeePlate  CLXV. 
Df.AD's  Part.    See  Law,  N'^  clxxxi.  6. 
Dead- Reckoning,  in   navigation,  the  judgment  or' 
eftimation  which  is  made  of  the  place  where  a  (hip  is- 
fituated;  without  any  obfervation  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies.  It  is  difcovered  by  keeping  an  account  of  the  di- 
ftance  ftie  has  run  by  the  log,  and  of  her  courfe  iteered 
by  the  compafs  ;  and  by  reftifying  thefe  data  by  the 
ufual  allowances  for  drift,  lee-way,  &c.  according  to  the 
Ihip's  known  trim.  This  reckoning,  however,  is  akvays 
,  t6  be  correfted,  as  often  as  any  good  obfervation  of 
the  fun  can  be  obtained. 

Dp.AD-Sea,  in  geography,  a  lake  of  Judea,  into  which 
the  river  Jf)rdan  difcharges  itfelf;  being  about  70  miles 
long  and  20  broad.    See  Asph  altites. 

Dp.AD-Tops,  a  difeafe  incident  to  young  trees,  and 
cured  by  cutting  off  the  dead  parts  clofe  to  the  next 
gttod  twig  or  Ihoot,  and  claying  tlrem  over  as  in 
Rafting. 

DRAD-lVater,  at  fea,  the  eddy- water  juft  aftern  of 
a  (hip  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  it  does  not  pafs  away  fo  fwift 
as  the  water  running  by  her  fides  does.  They  fay  that 


Deafnefs. 
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a  Ihip  makes  much  dead-water  when  flie  has  a  great  Beacty. 
eddy  following  her  ftern.  Carrot, 
DEADLY-CARROT.    See  Thapsia. 
Deadlt-  Feudf  in  Englifli  law-books,  a  profeffion  of 
irreconcileable  enmity,  till  a  perfon  is  revenged  by  the 
death  of  his  enemy.    The  word  feud  is  derived  froni 
the  German  Fehd;  which,  as  Hottoman  obferves,  fig- 
nifies  modo  bellum,  mode  capitales  inimicitias  * .     Such  »  Sec  Fc^d, 
enmity  and  revenge  was  allowed  by  law  in  the  time  of 
the  Saxons,  viz.  If  any  man  was  killed,  and  a  pecu- 
niary fcitisfaftion  was  not  made  to  the  kindred,  it  was 
lawhul  for  them  to  take  up  arms  and  revenge  themfelve* 
on  the  mv.rderer  :  which  was  called  deadly  feud.  And 
this  probably  was  the  original  of  an  Appeal. 

DEAFNESS,  the  ftate  of  a  perfon  who  wants  the 
fenfe  of  hearing  ;  or  the  difeafe  of  the  ear,  which  pre- 
vents its  due  reception  of  founds.  See  Medicine- 
Indew 

Deafaefs  generally  arifes  either  from  an  obftrud^ion 
or  a  compreffion  of  the'  auditory  nerve  ;  or  from  fome- 
colleftion  of  matter  in  the  cavities  of  the  inner  ear;  or' 
from  the  auditory  paffage  being  flopped  up  by  fome 
hardened  excrement;  or,  laltly,  from  fome  excrefcence, 
a  fwelling  of  the  glands,  or  fome  foreign  body  intro- 
duced within  it. 

Thofe  born  deaf  are  alfo  dumb,  as  not  being  able 
to  learn  any  language,  at  leall  in  the  common  way. 
However,  as  the  eyes  in  fome  meafure  ferve  them  fori 
cars,  they  may  underftand  what  is  faid  by  the  motion" 
of  the  lips,  tongue,  &c.  of  the  fpeaker ;  and  eve«". 
accuftom  themfelves  to  move  their  own,  as  they  fee 
other  people  do,  and  by  this  means  learn  to  fpeak.— 
Thus  it  was  that  Dr  Wallis  taught  two  young  gentle- 
men born  deaf  to  know  what  was  faid  to  them,  and  to 
return  pertinent  anfwers.  Digby  gives  us  another  in- 
ftance  of  the  fame  within  his  own  knowledge  ;  and 
there  was  a  Swifs  phyfician  lately  living  at  Amilerdam, 
one  John  Conrad  Amman,  who  etfedled  the  fame  in 
feveral  children  born- deaf  with  fui-prifing  fuccefs.  He 
has  reduced  the  thing  to  a  fixed  art  or  method,  which 
he  has  publifhed  in  his  Surdus  Loquens,  Amitelod.  1692, 
and  de  Loquela,  ibid.  1700. 

In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  N''  312.  we  have  an  account  by 
Mr  Waller,  R.  S.  Seer,  of  a  man  and  his  filler,  each 
about  50  years  old,  born  in  the  fame  town  with  Mr 
Waller,  who  had  neither  of  them  the  kail  fenfe  of 
hearing  ;  yet  both  of  ihcm  knew,  by  the  motion  of  the 
lips  only,  whatever  was  faid  to  them,  and  would  anfwer^ 
pertint  iitly  to  the  queftion  propofed.  It  feems  they 
could  both  hear  and  fpeak  when  children,  but  loft  theiri 
fenfe  afterwards;  whence  they  retained  their  fpeech, 
which,  though  uncouth,  was  yet  intelligible. 

Such  another  inllance  is  that  of  Mr  Goddy's  daugh- 
ter, minifter  of  St  Gervais  in  Geneva,  related  by  Bi- 
fhop  Burnet.    **  At  two  years  old  they  perceived  (he- 
had  loft  her  hearing  ;  and  ever  fince,  though  the  hears* 
great  noifes,  yet  hears  nothing  of  what  is  faid  to  her; 
But  by  obferving  the  motions  of  the  mouth  and  lips  of* 
others,  (he  acquired  fo  many  words,  that  out  of  thefe 
fhe  has  formed  a  fort  of  jargon,  in  which  fhe  can  hold- 
converfation  whole  days  with  thofe  that  can  fpeak  her ^ 
language.    She  knows  nothing  that  is  faid  to  her  un- 
lefs  flie  fee  the  motion  of  their  mouths  that  fpeak  to 
her,  fo  that  in  the  night  they  are  obliged  to  light' 
candles  to  fpeak  to  her.    One  thing  wiU  appear  the 
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Deal,     llrangefl:  part  of  the  whole  narration :  fiie  has  a  fifter, 
^  Dean.  ^         whom  flic  has  praftifed  her  language  more  than 
'        with  any  body  elfe  ;  and  in  the  night,  by  laying  her 
hand  on  her  fitter's  mouth,  flie  can  perceive  by  that 
what  fhe  faith,  and  fo  can  difcourfe  with  her  in  the 
•  See  fur-  dark.'»    Burn.  Let.  IV.  p.  248*. 
article  ^        It  is  obfervable,  that  deaf  perfons,  and  feveral  others 
JOaml'Hsft.  thick  of  hearing,  hear  better  and  more  eafily  if  a  loud 
noife  be  ralfed  at  the  time  when  you  fpeak  to  them  : 
which  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  greater  tenlion  of  the 
ear-drum  on  that  occafion.  Dr  WalHs  mentions  a  deaf 
woman,  who  if  a  drum  were  beat  in  the  room  could 
hear  any  thing  very  clearly  ;  fo  that  her  hufband  hired 
a  drummer  for  a  fervant,  that  by  this  means  he  might 
hold  converfation  with  his  wife.    The  fame  author 
mentions  another,  who,  living  near  a  fteeple,  could 
always  hear  very  weU  if  there  was  a  ringing  of  three  or 
four  bells,  but  never  elfe. 

DEAL,  a  thin  kind  of  fir-planks,  of  great  ufe  in 
carpentry.  They  are"  formed  by  fawing  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  Into  a  great  many  longitudinal  divifions,  of  more 
or  lefs  thicknefs  according  to  the  purpofes  they  are  in- 
tended to  ferve. 

A  very  good  method  of  feafoning  planks  of  deal  and 
fir  is  to  throw  them  into  fait  water  as  foon  as  they  are 
fawed  ;  and  keep  them  there  three  or  four  days,  fre- 
quently turning  them.  In  this  cafe  they  will  be  ren- 
dered much  harder,  by  drying  afterwards  in  the  air 
and  fun  :  but  neither  this,  nor  any  other  method  yet 
known,  will  preferve  them  from  fiirlnking. 

Rods  of  deal  expand  laterally,  or  crofs  the  grain,  in 
molft  weather,  and  contract  again  in  dry  ;  and  thence 
have  been  found  to  make  an  ufeful  hygrometer. 

Deal,  a  town  of  Kent  In  England,  lying  between 
Dover  and  Sandwich,  in  E.  Long.  i.  30.  N.  Lat.  51. 
16.  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Dola  of  Nennins,  and  is  fi- 
tuated  on  a  flat  and  level  coaft.  This  town,  according 
to  Dr  Campbell,  juftlfies  an  obfervatlon  he  had  made 
in  favour  of  fituations  of  this  kind,  wx.  that  they  are 
lefs  liable  than  others  to  be  Injured  by  the  fea.  The 
town  of  Deal,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  except 
it  may  be  the  fea's  flirlnking  a  little  from  It,  is  in  much 
the  fame  condition  in  which  it  ever  was,  even  from  the 
earlleft  accounts.  The  learned  Dr  Halley  has  proved, 
Mifcellanea  Curio/a^  vol.  ill.  p.  426,  that  Julius  Csefar 
landed  here,  Augult  26th,  the  year  before  the  coming 
of  Chrill  55. — The  great  couTenlency  of  landing  has 
been  of  infinite  fervlce  to  the  place  ;  fo  that  it  Is  large 
and  populous,  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  towns, 
adorned  with  many  fair  buildings,  and  is  in  effect  the 
principal  place  on  the  Downs. 

DEAN,  an  ecclefiaftical  dignitary  In  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches,  and  head  of  the  chapter. 

Rural  Dran,  called  alfo  Arch-prejhyter,  originally 
jcxerclfed  jurlfdiftion  over  ten  churches  in  the  country, 
and  afterwards  became  only  the  bifhop's  fubftltute,  to 
grant  letters  of  adaiinlftration,  probate  of  wills,  &c. ; 
to  convocate  the  clergy;  and  to  fignify  to  them  fome- 
tlmes  by  letters  the  bifhop's  will,  and  to  give  Induftion 
to  the  archdeacon.  Their  office  is  now  loft  in  that  of 
the  archdeacons  and  chancellors. 

JDii.iN  of  a  Monajkryy  was  a  fuperlor  eftabllfhed  un- 
der the  abbot,  to  eafe  him  in  taking  care  of  ten  monks; 
\^-hence  he  was  called  decanns. 

Dr-i.H  U7id  Chapter^  are  the  council  of  the  bifhop,  to 
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aflift  him  with  their  advice  in  affairs  of  religion,  and  alfo  Hcan 
in  the  temporal  concerns  of  his  fee.  When  the  reft  of 
the  clergy  were  fettled  in  the  feveral  pariflies  of  each  ^ 
diocefe,  thefe  were  referved  for  the  celebration  of  di- 
vine fervlce  in  the  bifhop's  own  cathedral ;  and  the  chief 
of  them,  who  prefided  over  the  reft,  obtained  the  name 
oi  decanus  or  dean^  being  probably  at  firft  appointed  to 
fuperlntend  ten  canons  or  prebendaries. 

All  ancient  deans  are  eleded  by  the  chapter  by  conge 
d'ejlire  from  the  king,  and  letters  miffive  of  recommen- 
dation, in  the  fame  manner  as  bifliops  ;  but  in  thofe 
chapters  that  were  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  out  of  the 
fpolls  of  the  diffolved  monafterles,  the  deanery  is  dona- 
tive, and  the  inftallation  merely  by  the  king's  letters 
patent.  The  chapter,  confifting  of  canons  or  preben- 
daries, are  fometimes  appointed  by  the  king,  fome-= 
times  by  the  bifhop,  and  fometimes  eledted  by  each 
other. 

The  dean  and  chapter  are  the  nominal  eleftors  of  a 
bifhop.  The  bifhop  is  their  ordinary  and  immediate 
fuperlor ;  and  has,  generally  fpeaking,  the  power  of 
vliiting  them,  and  correfting  their  exceffes  and  enor- 
mities. They  had  alfo  a  check  on  the  bifhop  at  com- , 
mon  law  ;  for  till  the  ftatute  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  28.  his. 
grant  or  leafe  would  not  have  bound  his  fiicceirors,  un- 
lefs  confirmed  by  the  dean  and  chapter. 

Dean  sf  Guild.    See  Law,  N^clviii.  11. 

DEANERY,  the  office  of  a  DEAN. — Deaneries  and 
prebends  may  become  void,  like  a  bifhopric,  by  death, 
by  deprivation,  or  by  refignatlon  either  to  the  king  or 
bifhop.  If  a  dean,  prebendary,  or  other  fplrltual  per- 
fon,  be  made  a  bifhop,  all  the  preferments  of  which  he 
was  before  poffeffed  are  void ;  and  the  king  may  pre- 
fent  to  them  in  right  of  his  prerogative  i-oyal.  But 
they  are  not  void  by  the  eledlion,  but  only  by  the  coa- 
fecration. 

DEATH,  Is  generally  confidered  as  the  feparatlon 
of  the  foul  from  the  body;  in  which  fenfe  it  llands  op- 
pofed  to  Hfe,  which  confifls  in  the  union  thereof. 

Phyficians  ufually  define  death  by  a  total  ftoppage  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  a  ceffation  of  the  animal 
and  vital  fundions  confequent  thereon;  as  refplration, 
fenfation,  &c. 

An  animal  body,  by  the  aftions  infeparable  from 
life,  undergoes  a  continual  change.  Its  fmalleft  fibres 
become  rigid ;  its  minute  vefTels  grow  Into  folid  fibres 
no  longer  pervious  to  the  fluids ;  its  greater  vefTels 
grow  hard  and  narrow  ;  and  every  thing  becomes  con- 
trafted,  clofed,  and  bound  up ;  whence  the  drynefs, 
immobility,  and  extenuation,  obferved  in  old  age.  By 
fuch  means  the  offices  of  the  minuter  vefTels  are  de- 
ftroyed  j  the  humours  ftagnate,  harden,  and  at  length 
coalefce  with  the  fohds.  Thus  are  the  fubtlHft  fluids 
in  the  body  Intercepted  and  loft,  the  concoftlon  weak-  ^ 
ened,  and  the  reparation  prevented ;  only  the  coarfer 
juices  continue  to  run  flovvly  through  the  greater  vef- 
fels,  to  the  prefcrvation  of  life,  after  the  animal  func- 
tions are  deftroyed.  At  length,  in  the  procefs  of  thefe 
changes,  death  itfelf  becomes  inevitable,  as  the  necef- 
fary  confequence  of  life.  But  it  is  rare  that  life  is  thus 
long  protraded,  or  that  death  fucceeds  merely  from 
the  decays  and  impairment  of  old  age.  Difeafes,  a 
long  and  horrid  train,  cut  the  work  fhort. 

The  figns  of  death  are  in  many  cafes  very  uncertain. 
If  we  confult  what  Winilow  or  Bruchier  have  fald  on 
I  tlus 
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Death,  this  fubjefl,  we  fhall  be  convinced,  that  between  life 
and  death  the  fhade  is  fo  very  undiftinguifhable,  that 
even  all  the  powers  of  art  can  fcarcely  determine  where 
the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  The  colour  of  the 
vifage,  the  warmth  of  the  body,  and  fupplenefs  of  the 
joints,  are  but  uncertain  figns  of  life  ftill  fubfifting ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  palenefs  of  the  complexion, 
the  coldnefs  of  the  body,  the  ftiffnefs  of  the  extrenrii- 
ties,  the  ceffation  of  all  motion,  and  the  total  infcnfi- 
bility  of  tl>€  parts,  are  but  uncertain  n'arks  of  death  be- 
gun. In  the  fame  manner  alfo,  with  regard  to  the 
pulfe  and  breathing ;  thefe  motions  arc  often  fo  kept 
under,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  perceive  them.  By  bring- 
ing a  looking-glafs  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  pcrfon 
fuppofed  to  be  dead,  people  often  expeft  to  find  whether 
he  breathes  or  not.  But  this  is  a  very  uncertain  expe- 
riment :  the  glafs  is  frequently  fuUied  by  the  vapQur 
of  the  dead  man's  body  ;  and  often  the  perfon  is  flill 
alive,  though  the  glafs  is  no  way  tarnifhed.  In  the 
fame  manner,  neither  burning  nor  fcarifying,  neither 
noifes  in  the  ears  nor  pungent  fpirits  applied  to  the  no- 
llrilo,  give  certain  figns  of  the  difcontinuance  of  life  ; 
and  there  are  many  inftances  of  perfons  who  have  endu- 
red them  all,  and  afterwards  recovered  without  any  ex- 
ternal afllftance,  to  the  aftonifliment  of  the  fpcftators. 
This  ought  to  be  a  caution  againft  hafty  buiials,  efpe- 
cially  in  cafes  of  fudden  death,  drowning,  &c. 

Death  in  Laiv.  In  law,  there  is  a  natural  death 
and  a  civil  death  :  natural,  where  nature  itfelf  expires; 
civil,  where  a  perfon  is  not  aAually  dead,  but  adjudged 
fo  by  law.  Thus,  if  any  perfon,  for  whofe  life  an  eftate 
is  granted,  remains  beyond  fea,  or  is  otherwife  abfent, 
fevcn  yeai's,  and  no  proof  made  of  his  being  alive,  he 
iliall  be  accounted  naturally  dead. 

Brothers  of  Dfath,  a  denomination  ufually  given  to 
the  religious  of  the  order  of  St  Paul,  the  firft  hermit. 
They  are  called  brothers  of  deathy  fratres  a  morte^  on  ac- 
count of  the  figure  of  a  death's  head,  which  they  were 
always  to  have  with  them,  in  order  to  keep  perpetu- 
ally before  them  the  thoughts  of  death.  This  order, 
by  its  conftitutions  made  in  1 620,  does  not  feem  to  have 
been  cftabliflied  long  before  Pope  Paul  V.  Louis  XIII. 
in  1621,  permitted  them  to  fettle  in  France.  The  or- 
der was  probably  fuppreffed  by  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
Lain  of  Deathbed.  See  Law,  N°clxxxi.  38 — 41. 
DsATH-JVatch,  in  natural  hiftoiy,  a  little  infeft  fa- 
mous for  a  ticking  noife,  like  the  beat  of  a  watch,  which 
the  vulgar  have,  long  taken  for  a  prefage  of  death  in 
the  family  where  it  is  heard  :  whence  it  is  alfo  called 
pcd'iculus,  fatidicuSi  mortfaga,  pulfatorius^  &c. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  death-watches.  Of  the  firft 
we  have  a  good  account  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  by  Mr  Al- 
len. It  is  a  fmall  beetle,  xV  ^"  inch,  long,  of  a  dark- 
brown  colour,  fpotted  ;  having  pellucid  wings  under 
the  vagina,  a  large  cap  or  helmet  on  the  head,  and 
two  antennae  proceeding  from  beneath  the  eyes,  and 
doing  the  office  of  probofcides.  The  part  it  beats 
withal,  he  obferved,  was  the  extreme  edge  of  the  face, 
which  he  choofes  to  call  the  upper-lip,  the  meuth  being 
prot rafted  by  this  bony  part,  and  lying  uuderneath  out 
of  view. 

This  account  Isconiirined  by  Dr  Derham;  with  this 
difference,  that  inftead  of  ticking  with  the  upper-Hp, 
he  obferved  the  infeft  to  draw  back  its  mouth,  and 
beat  with  its  forehead.    That  author  had  two  death- 


watches,  a  male  and  a  female,  which  he  kept  alive  in 
a  box  feveral  months;  and  could  bring  one  of  them  to 
beat  whenever  he  pleafed,  by  imitating  its  beating. 
By  this  ticking  noife  he  could  frequently  invite  the  male 
to  get  up  upon  the  other  in  the  way  of  coition.  When 
the  male  found  he  got  up  in  vain,  he  would  get  off  a- 
galn,  beat  very  eagerly,  and  then  up  again  :  Whence 
the  ingenious  author  concludes  thofe  pulfations  to  be 
tlie  way  whereby  thefe  infects  woo  one  another,  and- 
find  out  and  invite  each  other  to  copulation. 

The  fecond  kind  of  death-watch  is  an  infeft  in  ap- 
pearance quite  different  from  the  firft.  The  former 
only  beats  feven  or  eight  ftrokes  at  a  time,  and  quicker  j 
the  latter  wid  beat  fomc  hours  together  without  iutcr- 
mifiion;  and  his  ftrokes  are  more  leifurely,  and  like  the 
beat  of  a  watch.  This  latter  is  a  fmall  greyifh  infe(3;, 
much  like  a  loufe  when  viewed  with  the  naked  eye. 

It  is  very  common  in  all  parts  of  the  houfe  in  the 
fummer-months  :  it  is  vei7  nimble  in  running  to  fhel- 
ter,  and  fhy  of  beating  when  difturbed  ;  but  will  beat 
very  freely  before  you,  and  alfo  anfwer  the  beating,  if 
you  can  view  it  without  giving  it  difturbance,  or  {ba- 
king the  place  where  it  lies,  &c.  The  author  cannot 
fay  whether  they  beat  in  any  other  thing,  but  he  nevec 
heard  their  noife  except  in  or  near  paper.  As  to  their 
noife,  the  fame  perfon  is  in  doubt  whether  it  be  made 
by  their  heads,  or  rather  fnouts,  again-ft  the  paper ;  or 
whether  it  be  not  made  after  fome  fuch  manner  as 
graflioppers  and  crickets  make  their  noife.  He  in- 
clines to  the  former  opinion.  The  reafon  of  his  doubt 
is,  that  he  obferved  the  animal's  body  to  fhake  and 
give  a  jerk  at  every  beat,  but  could  fcarce  perceive  any 
part  of  its  body  to  touch  the  paper.  But  its  body 
is  fo  fmall  and  near  the  paper,  and  its  motion  in  tick- 
ing fo  quick,  that  he  thinks  it  might  be,  yet  he  not  per- 
ceive it.  The  ticking,  as  in  the  other,  he  judges  to 
be  a  wooing  aft;  as  having  obferved  another,  after  much 
beating,  come  and  make  offers  to  the  beating  infeftj 
who,  after  fome  offers,  left  off  beating,  and  got  upon 
the  back  of  the  other.  When  they  were  joined,  hg 
left  off  again  ;  and  they  continued  fome  hours  joined 
tail  to  tail,  like  dog  and  bitch  in  coition.  Whether 
this  infeft  changes  its  fhape  and  becomes  another  ani- 
mal or  not,  he  cannot  fay  ;  though  he  has  fome  caufe 
to  fufpeA  that  it  becomes  a  fort  of  fly.  It  is  at  firft  a 
minute  white  egg,  much  fmaller  than  the  nits  of  lice ; 
though  the  infeft  is  »ear  as  big  as  a  loufe.  In  March' 
it  is  hatched,  and  creeps  about  with  its  fhell  on.  When 
it  firft  leaves  its  fhell,  it  is  even  fmaller  than  its  egg  ; 
though  that  be  fcarce  difcernible  without  a  microfcope. 
In  this  ftate  it  is  perfeftly  like  the  mites  in  cheefe. 
From  the  mite-ftate  tlicy  grow  gradually  to  their  ma- 
ture perfeft  ftate.  When  they  become  hke  the  old 
ones,  they  are  at  firft  very  fmall,  bur  run  about  much  ' 
more  fwiftly  than  before. 

DEBENTURE,  a  term-of  trade  ufed  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe  for  a  kind  of  certificate  figned  by  the  officers  of- 
the  cuftoms,  which  intitks  a  merchant  exporting  goods 
to  the  receipt  of  a  bounty  or  draw-back.  All  mer- 
chandifes  that  are  defigned  to  be  takt-n  on  board  for 
that  voyage  being  entered  and  fhipped,  and  the  fhip 
being  regularly  cleared  out,  and  failed  out  of  port  on 
her  intended  voyage,  debentures  may  be  made  oub 
from  the  exporter's  entries,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
drawbacks,  allcwaflces^  bounties,  or  premiums;  which 

debentures  ■ 


Death, 
Debenture. 
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Debenture  debentures  for  foreign  goods  are  to  be  paid  within  one  tens 
Decide  ^^^^^  demand.    And  in  making  out  theie  de- 

^  byitures,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  every  piece  of  vel- 
lum, parchment,  or  paper,  containing  any  debenture 
for  drawing  back  cuftoms  or  duties,  muft,  before  wri- 
ting, be  ftamped,  and  pay  a  duty  of  8d. 

The  forms  of  debentures  vary  according  to  the  mer- 
chandife  exported.  In  the  execution  of  debentures 
for  tobacco,  it  muft  be  particularly  obferved,  i.  That; 
debentures  for  the  fame  quantity  may  be  made  on  onq 
or  more  parchments.  2.  That  the  exporter's  oath  muft 
be  printed,  fpecifying  whether  he  acts  for  himfelf  or  on 
commiffiou.  3.  If  exported  to  any  other  foreign  ports 
than  Ireland,  the  word  Ireland!  muft  be  added  to  the 
oath  after  Great  Britain.  4.  That  as  no  tobacco  may 
be  confumed  on  board  of  fhips  of  war  in  Europe  but 
what  has  paid  full  duties,  and  been  manufaftured  in 
Great  Britain,  no  drawback  is  to  be  allowed  for  to- 
bacco exported  in  any  man  of  war.  5.  That  the  eight 
pounds  per  hogfhead  of  350  pounds,  or  more,  allowed 
for  draught  at  importation,  muft  not  be  deducted  on 
exportation.  6.  That  debentures  for  tobacco  exported 
to  Ireland  muft  not  be  paid  till  a  certificate  be  pro- 
duced, teftifying  the  landing  thereof.  7.  That  no 
perfons  may  fwear  to  the  exportation  but  inch  as  are 
permitted  to  fwear  to  debentures  for  other  goods.  In 
debentures  for  ail  other  foreign  goods,  no  perfon  may 
be  admitted  to  fwear  to  the  exportation  but  the  true 
exporter,  either  as  a  proprietor,  or  who,  being  employed 
by  commifiion,  is  concerned  in  the  direftion  of  the 
voyage.  All  kinds  of  debentures,  before  dehvered  or 
paid  to  the  exporters,  are  entered  into  a  feparate  book 
kept  for  that  purppfe  by  the  coUeftor  and  comptroller 
of  the  cuftoms. 

DEBITA  FUNDI.    See  Law,  Noclxvi.  i. 
Df.bita  Frwiuum.    See  Law,  N'^  cIxx.  17. 
DEBILITY,   among  phyficlans,  a  relaxation  of 
the  folids,  occafioning  oftentimes  weaknelfes  and  faint- 
iugs. 

DEBIR  (anc.  geog.),  a  facerdotal  city  of  Paleftme, 
near  Hebron  ;  but  neither  diftance,  nor  point  of  the 
compafs  on  which  it  lies,  can  be  determined.  It  was 
anciently  called  Kariath-fepher  or  Kirjath-fepher,  and 
•Kirjath-fanna  (Joflma). — Another  Debirin  the  tribe  of 
Gad,  beyond  Jordan. 

DEBRECHEN,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  a- 
bout  77  miles  eaft  of  Buda.  E.  Long.  ii.  10.  N.  Lat. 
47-  45- 

DEBRUIZED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  peculiar  to  the 
Engllfli,  by  which  is  intimated  the  grievous  reftraint 
of  any  animal,  debarred  of  its  natural  freedom,  by  any 
of  the  ordinaries  being  laid  over  it. 

DEBT,  in  hiw,  any  thing  due  to  another,  whether 
it  be  money,  goods,  or  fervices;  or  the  aAion  brought 
for  recovering  the  fame. 

National  Debt.    See  Funds  and  N.it!onal  Delt. 
DEBTOR,  a  perfon  who  owes  any  thing  to  ano- 
ther ;  in  contradiftinflion  to  creditor,  which  is  he  to 
whom  the  debt  is  owing. 

Debtor,  in  merchants  accounts.  See  Book- 
keeping. 

DECAGON,  in  geometry,  a  plane  figure  with  ten 
fides  and  ten  angles. 

DECADE,  a  word  ufed  by  fome  old  writers  for 
the  number  ten,  and  decades  for  an  enumeration  by 


l")ecafper- 

lllUIil. 
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The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  decns^  which  r>ecag}-nla 
is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  of  the  fame  import. 
The  word  has  been  more  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the 
number  of  books,  q.  d.  decades,  into  which  the  Roman 
Hiftory  of  Titus  Livlus  is  divided.  Hence  alfo  came 
decadal  arithmetic,  the  Decameron  of  Boccacio,  &c. 

DECAGYNIA  (fi  rwm  ^'=v-«-  ten,  and  yfi-w  a  •woman'), 
the  name  of  an  order,  or  fecondary  divifion,  in  the  clal's 
deca«drla,  of  the  fexual  method,  confiftirig  of  plants 
whofe  flowers  are  furnifhed  with  ten  ftamina  and  the 
fame  number  of  ftyles  ;  which  laft  are  confidered  by 
Linnaeus  and  the  fexualifts  as  the  female  organs  of  ge- 
neration in  plants.  Neurada  and  American  night- 
Ihade  furnilh  examples. 

DECALOGUE,  the  ten  precepts  orcommandments 
delivered  by  God  to  Mofes,  after  engraving  them  on 
two  tables  of  ftone. 

The  Jews,  by  way  of  excellence,  call  thefe  com- 
mandments the  ten  zuords,  from  whence  they  hud  af- 
terwards the  name  of  decalogue:  but  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  they  joined  the  full  and  fecond  into  one,and  divided 
the  laft  Into  two.  They  underftand  that  againft  fteal- 
ing  to  relate  to  the  fteahng  of  men,  or  kidnapping  ; 
alleging,  that  the  ftealing  one  another's  goods  or  pro- 
perty is  forbidden  In  the  laft  commandment. 

The  emperor  Julian  objefted  to  the  decalogue,  that 
the  precepts  it  contained  (thofe  only  excepted  which 
concern  the  worflilp  of  falfe  gods,  and  tlie  obfcrvatltjii 
of  the  fabbath)  were  already  fo  familiar  to  all  nations, 
and  fo  unlverfally  received,  that  they  wert-  unworthy^ 
for  that  very  reafon,  to  be  delivered,  by  fo  great  a  le- 
giflator,  to  fo  peculiar  a  people.  The  church  of  Rome 
has  ftruck  the  fecond  commandment  quite  out  of  tht; 
decalogue  ;  and  to  make  their  number  complete,  hath 
fpht  the  tenth  into  two  :  The  reafon  of  which  may  be 
eafily  conceived. 

DECAN,  a  kingdom  of  Afia,  in  the  penlnfula  on 
this  fide  the  Ganges,  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the 
kingdom  of  Bifnagar,  on  the  weft  by  the  ocean,  on  the 
noith  by  Mogullftan,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  rrioun* 
tains  which  feparate  it  from  Golconda. 

DECANI) RI A  ten,  and  «v>,f  a  hujhand), 

Llnnaeus's  tenth  clafs,  comprehending  thofe  hcrma* 
phrodite  plants  which  bear  flowers  Vv'ith  ten  ftamina. 
See  Botany,  p.  430. 

DECANT ATION,  among  chemlfts,  &c.  the  gent- 
ly pouring  off  a  liquor  from  its  fteces,  by  inclining  the 
lip  or  canthus  of  the  veffel;  whence  the  name. 

DECANUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  officer  who 
prefidcd  over  the  other  ten  officers,  and  was  head  of 
the  contubernlum,  or  ferjeant  of  a  file  of  foldlers. 

DECAPOLIS  (anc  geog.),  a  dlftrid  beyond  Jor. 
dan,  almoft  all  of  it  belonging  to  the  half  ti'Ibe  of  Ma- 
naftth  ;  before  the  captivity,  called  Bethfan;  but  after 
occupied  by  heathens,  who  could  not  be  driven  out.  It 
comprifed,  as  the  name  denotes,  ten  principal  titles  on 
the  otherfide  thcJordan,if  we  except Scythopolis,  which 
ftood  on  this  fide,  but  its  territory  ou  the  other. 

DECAPROTI,  DECEMPRiMi,  in  Roman  antiqui- 
ty, officers  for  gathering  the  tributes  and  taxes. 

The  decaproti  were  alfo  obliged  to  pay  for  the  dead, 
or  to  anfwer  to  the  emperor  for  the  quota  paits  of 
fuch  as  died  out  of  their  own  eftates. 

DECASPERMUM,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  tlie  icofandria  clafs  of 
5  plants. 
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plants.  The  calyx  is  a  turbinated  perianthlum,  quin- 
quefid  at  the  apex.  The  corolla  has  five  roundifli 
petals.  The  ftamina  are  many  filiform  filaments,  a 
little  fhorter  than  the  corolla.  The  pericarpium  is  a 
diy,  globular,  decemlocular  berry,  with  folitary  egg- 
fhaped  feeds. 

DEC ASTYLE,  in  the  ancient  architefture,  a  build- 
ing with  an  ordnance  of  ten  columns  in  front,  as  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  was. 

DECEIT,  in  law,  a  fubtle  trick  or  device,  to  which 
may  be  added  all  manner  of  craft  and  collufion,  or  un- 
derhand praftice,  ufed  to  defraud  another,  by  any 
means  whatever. 

DECEMBER,  the  laft  month  of  the  year,  wherein 
the  fun  enters  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  makes  the 
winter  folftlce.. 

In  Romulus's  year,  December  was  the  tenth  month, 
whence  the  name,  viz.  from  (kcem  "  ten:"  for  the  Ro- 
mans began  their  year  in  March. 

The  month  of  December  was  under  the  proteftion 
of  Vefta.  Romulus  afligned  it  30  days,  Numa  redu- 
ced it  to  29,  which  Julius  Caefar  increafed  to  31. 

Under  the  reign  of  Commodus,  this  month  was 
called,  by  way  ©f  flattery,  ^mazonius,  in  honour  of  a 
courtefan  whom  that  prince  paffionately  loved,  and  had 
got  painted  like  an  Amazon  ;  but  it  only  kept  the 
name  during  that  emperor's  life. 

At  the  latter  end  of  this  month  they'had  the  Juveniles 
Ivdi;  and  the  country  people  kept  the  feail  of  the 
goddefs  Vacuna  in  the  fields,  having  then  gathered  in 
their  fruits  and  fown  their  corn  ;  whence  feems  to  be 
derived  our  popular  feftival  called  harvejl-home. 

DECEM  PAGI  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Belgica: 
Now  Dieufe,  in  Lorrain,  on  the  rivulet  Seille  or  Selna, 
near  the  lake  Lindre,  about  feven  German  miles  to 
the  riorth-eaft  of  Nancy. 

DECEMPEDA,  Afxa'^oyf,  ten-feet  rod,  an  inftrument 
ufed  by  the  ancients  in  meafuring. 

The  decempeda  was  a  rule  or  rod  divided  into  ten 
feet  ;  whence  its  name,  from  decern  "  ten,"  and  pes, 
pedis,  "  foot."  The  foot  was  fubdivided  into  twelve 
inches,  and  each  inch  into  ten  digits.  The  decempe- 
da was  ufed  both  in  meafuring  of  land,  like  the  chain 
among  us ;  and  by  architeAs  to  give  the  proper  dimen- 
fions  and  proportions  to  the  parts  of  their  buildings, 
which  ufe  it  llill  retains.  Horace,  lib.  ii.  od.  15.  bla- 
ming the  magnificence  and  delicacy  of  the  buildings  of 
his  time,  obferves,  that  it  was  otherwife  in  the  times 
of  Romulus  and  Cato ;  that  in  the  houfes  of  private 
perfons  there  were  not  then  known  any  porticoes  mea- 
fured  out  with  the  decempeda,  nor  turned  to  the  north 
to  take  the  cool  air. 

DECEMVIRI,  ten  magiftrates  of  abfolute  autho- 
rity among  the  Romans.  The  privileges  of  the  pa- 
tricians raifed  dlflatisfadibn  among  the  plebeians;  who, 
though  freed  from  the  power  of  the  Tarquins,  ftill  faw 
that  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  depended  upon  the 
will  and  caprice  of  their  fuperiors,  without  any  writ- 
ten ftatute  to  dir^  them,  and  convince  them  ^that 
they  were  governed  with  equity  and  impartiality.  The 
tribunes  complained  to  the  fenate,  and  demanded  that 
a  code  of  laws  might  be  framed  for  the  ufe  and  bene- 
fit of  the  Roman  people.  This  petition  was  compHed 
with ;  and  three  ambalTadors  were  fent  to  Athens  and 
all  the  other  Grecian  ftates,  to  colled  the  law*  of  So- 
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Ion  and  of  all  the  other  celebrated  legiflators  of  Greece.  Deccmyh! 
Upon  the  return  of  the  commllRoners  it  was  unlver-  jj^^jl^'j^j-j 
fally  agreed,  that  ten  new  magiftrates  called  Decemviri,  ' f 

fhould  be  eleded  from  the  fenate  to  put  the  proje£t 
into  execution.  Their  power  was  abfolute,  all  other 
offices  ceafed  after  their  eleftion,  and  they  prefided 
over  the  city  with  regal  authority.  They  were  inveft- 
ed  with  the  badges  of  the  conful,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
which  they  fuccceded  by  turns ;  and  only  one  was 
preceded  by  the  fafces,  and  had  the  power  of  affem- 
bling  the  fenate  and  confirming  decrees.  The  firft  de- 
cemvirs were  Appius  Claudius,  T.  Genutius,  P.  Sex- 
tus,  Sp.  Veturius,  C.  Julius,  A.  Manllus,  Ser.  Sulpi- 
tius,  Pluriatius,  T.  Romulus,  Sp.  Pofthumius,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  302.  Under  them  the  laws  which  had 
been  expofed  to  public  view,  that  every  citizen  might 
fpeak  his  fentiments,  were  publicly  approved  of  as  con- 
ftitutibnal,  and  ratified  by  the  priefts  and  augurs  in  the 
moft  folemn  and  religious  manner.  They  were  ten  in 
number,  and  were  engraved  on  tables  of  brafs ;  two  were 
afterwards  added,  and  they  were  called  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables,  leges  duodecim  tabularum,  and  leges  decemvira' 
les.  The  decemviral  power,  which  was  beheld  by  all  ranks 
of  people  with  thegreatell  fatisfaftion,  was  continued; 
but  in  the  third  year  after  their  creation  the  decemvirs 
became  odious  on  account  of  their  tyranny,  and  the 
attempt  of  Ap.  Claudius  to  ravifh  Virginia  totally  abo- 
lllhed  the  office.  The  people  were  fo  exafperated 
againfl  them,  that  they  demanded  them  from  the  fe- 
nate to  burn  them  alive.  Confuls  were  again  appoint- 
ed, and  tranquillity  re-eftablifhed  in  the  ftate. — There 
were  other  officers  in  Rome  called  decemvirs,  who 
were  originally  appointed  in  the  abfence  of  the  prse- 
tor  to  adminifter  juftice.  Their  appointment  became 
afterwards  necefTary,  and  they  generally  affifted  at 
fales  called  fubhajlationes,  becaufe  a  fpear,  hcijla,  was 
fixed  at  the  door  of  the  place  where  the  goods  were 
expofed  to  fale.  They  were  called  decemviri  litibus  ju- 
dicandis.  The  officers  whom  Tarquin  appointed  to 
guard  the  Sibylline  books  were  alfo  called  decemviri. 
They  were  originally  two  in  number,  called  duumviri, 
till  the  year  of  Rome  388,  when  their  number  was  in- 
creafed to  ten,  five  of  which  were  chofen  from  the 
plebeians  and  five  from  the  patricians.  Sylla  increafed 
their  number  to  fifteen,  called  quindecemvirs. 

DECENNALIA,  ancient  Roman  feftivals,  cele- 
brated  by  the  emperors  every  tenth  year  of  their  reign, 
with  facrifices,  games,  and  largeffes  for  the  people. 
The  emperor  Auguftus  firft  inftiluted  thefe  folemnities, 
in  which  he  was  imitated  by  his  fuccefTors.  At  the 
fame  time  the  people  offered  up  vows  for  the  emperor, 
and  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  empite  ;  which  were  there- 
fore called  vota  decennalia.  Auguftus's  view  in  efta- 
blifhing  the  decennalia  was  to  preferve  the  empire  and 
the  fovereign  power  without  offence  or  reftraint  to  the 
people.  For  during  the  celebration  of  this  feafl,  that 
prince  ufed  to  furrender  up  all  his  authority  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  ;  who,  filled  with  joy,  and  charmed 
with  the  goodnefs  of  Auguftus,  immediately  delivered 
it  him  back  again. 

DECHALES  (Claudius  Francis  MiUiet),  an  ex- 
cellent mathematician,  mechanic,  and  aftronomer,  de- 
fcended  from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at  Chamberry 
in  161 1.  His  principal  performances  are  an  edition  of 
Euclid's  elements  of  geometry,  in  which  the  unfervice- 
4  T  able 
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able  propofitlons  are  rejeftcd,  ami  the  ufes  of  thofe  re- 
tained, annexed  ;  a  difcourfe  on  fortification  ;  and  an- 
other on  navigation.  Thefe  with  others  have  been  col- 
lefted  firft  in  3  vols  folio,  and  afterwards  in  4,  under 
the  title  of  Mundus  Mathematicus  :   beine  indeed  a 
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extricate  himfelf,  and  he  perifhed  with  all  his  army  by 
the  darts  of  the  barbarians,  A.  D.  251,  after  a  reign 
of  two  years, 

DECK  of  a  Sfiip,  (from  decken,  Dan.  to  cover)  ; 
the  planked  floors  of  a  Ihip,  which  eonneCl  the  fides 


complete  coutfe  of  mathematics.  He  ditd  in  167B,  together,  and  ferve  as  diiTercnt  platforms  to  fupport 
profeffor  of  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Turin.  the  artillery  and  lodge  the  men,  as  alfo  to  preferve  the 
DECIATES,  or  Beciatii,  (anc.  geog. )  a  people  of   cargo  from  the  fea  in  merchant  vefll'ls.    As  all  fliips 


Gallia  Narbonenfis,  next  the  borders  of  Italy,  on  the 
Mediterranean.  Now  the  diocefe  of  Grace  and  An- 
tibes.  Deciatuitt  oppiduin,  was  a  town  fituated  between 
Antibes  and  Nice. 

DECIDUOUS,  an  appellation  chiefly  ufed  in  le- 
fpeft  of  plants  :  thus,  the  calyx  or  cup  of  a  flower  is 
faid  to  be  deciduous,  when  it  falls  along  with  the  flower- 
petals  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  called  permanent, 
when  it  remains  after  they  are  fallen.  Again,  decidu- 
ous leaves  are  thofe  which  fall  in  autumn  ;  in  contradif- 
tin(Slion  to  thofe  of  the  evet-greens,  which  remain  all  the 
winter.    See  Defoliat ion. 

DECIL,  in  aftronomy,  an  afpeft  or  pofition  of  two 


are  broader  at  the  lower  deck  than  on  the  next  above 
it,  and  as  the  cannon  thereof  are  always  heavieft,  it  is 
neceifary  that  the  frame  of  it  fliould  be  much  ftronger 
than  that  of  the  others ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  th« 
fecond  or  middle  deck  ought  to  be  ftronger  than  the 
upper  deck  or  forecatlle. 

Ships  of  the  fii  ft  and  ftcond  rates  are  fiirnifhed  with 
three  whole  decks,  reaching  from  the  ftem  to  the  ftern, 
bciides  a  forecadle  and  a  quarter-deck,  v/hich  ex- 
tends from  the  ftern  to  the  raainmaPi.  ;  between  which 
and  the  forecallle  a  vacancy  is  left  in  the  middle,,  open- 
ing to  the  upper  deck,:  and  forming  what  is  called  the 
tuaijl.    There  is  yet  another  deck  above  the  hinder 


planets,  when  they  are  diftant  from  each  other  a  tenth    or  aftmoft  part  of  the  quarter-deck,,  called  the  poopt 


part  of  the  zodiac. 

DECIMAL  ARITHMETIC,  the  art  of  computing  by 
decimal  fraftions.    See  Arithmetic. 

DECIMATION,  a  punifhment  inflided  by  the 
Romans,  on  fuch  foldiers  as  quitted  their  pofts,  or  be- 


which 
couch. 


alfo  ferves  as  a  roof  for  the  captain's  cabin  or 


haved  themfelves  cowardly  in  the  field.    The  names  of   to  lodge  the  crew. 


The  inferior  fiiips  of  the  line  of  battle  are  equipped 
with  two  decks  and  a  half;  and  frigates,  Hoops,  &c. 
with  one  gun-deck  and  a  half,  with  a  fpar-deck  below 


the  guilty  were  put  into  an  urn  or  helmet,  and  as  ma 
By  were  drawn  out  as  made  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole 
number,  and  thofe  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  the  o- 
thers  faved.  This  was  called  decimare  ;  a  word  of  the 
ancient  Roman  militia,  who,  to  punifli  whole  legions 
when  they  had  failed  in  their  duty,  made  every  tenth 
foldier  draw  lots,  and  put  him  to  death  for  an  example 
to  the  others. 

As  the  Romans  had  their  dcclmatloy  they  had  alfo 
the  -vicefmatlo,  and  even  centejimatio,  when  only  the  20th 
0r  locth  man  fuffered  by  lot. 

DECIPHERING,  the  art  of  finding  the  alpha- 
bet of  a  cipher.  For  the  art  both  of  Ciphering  and 
Deciphering,  fee  the  article  Cipher. 

DECIUS  Mus,  a  celebrated  Roman  conful,  who, 
after  many  glorious  exploits,  devoted  himfelf  to  the 


The  decks  are  formed  and  fuftained  by  the  beams» 
the  clamps,  the  water-ways,  the  carlings,  the  ledges, 
the  knees,  and  two  rows  of  fraall  pillars  called  JanchiotiSi 
&c.    See  thofe  articles. 

That  the  figure  of  a  deck,  together  with  its  corre- 
fponding  parts,  may  be  more  clearly  underftood,  we 
have  exhibited  a  plan  of  the  lower-deck  of  a  74  gua 
(hip  in  Plate  CLVI.  And  as  both  fides  of  the 
deck  are  exadly  fimilar,  the  pieces  by  which  it  is  fup- 
poi  ted  appear  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  fide  the 
planks  of  the  floor  of  which  it  is  compofed,  as- laid  up 
on  thofe  upper  pieces. 

A,  the  principal  or  main  hatch-way. 

B,  the  ftern-poft. 

C,  the  ftem., 

D,  the  beams,  compofed  of  three  pieces,  as  exhi- 


gods  manes  for  the  fafety  of  his  country  in  a  battle  a-  bited  by  D,  in  one  of  which  the  dotted  Hnes  fliow  the 

gainft  the  I^atins,  about  340  years  before  the  Auguf-  arrangement  of  one  of  the  beams  under  the  other  fide 

tan  age.    His  fon  Decius  imitated  his  example,  and  of  the  deck. 

devoted  himfelf  in  like  manner  in  his  fourth  confuhhip,        E,  part  of  the  verticabor  hanging  knees, 
when  fighting  againft  the  Gauls  and  Samnites.    His        F,  the  horizontal  or  lodging  knees,  which  faften  the 

grandfon  alfo  did  the  fame  in  the  war  againft  Pyrrhus  beams  to  the  fides, 
and  the  Tarentines.    This  aftion  of  devoting  onefelf       G,  thee 


was  of  infinite  fetvice  to  the  ftate.  The  foldiers  were 
animated  by  the  example,  and  induced  to  follow  with 
intrepidity  a  commander  who,  arrayed  In  an  unufual 
drefs,  and  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  gods  with  folemn 
invocation,  rurtied  into  the  thickeft  part  of  the  enemy 
to  meet  his  fate. 

Decius  (Cn.  Metius,  Q^Trajanus),  a  native  of  where  a  whole  beam  cannot  be  placed  on  account  of 
Pannonia,  fent  by  the  emperor  Philip  to  appeafe  a  fe-    the  hatchways. 


arlings  ranging  fore  and  aft,  from  one  beam 

to  another. 

H,  the  gun-ports. 

I,  the  pump-dales,  being  large  wooden  tubes,  which 
return  the  water  from  the  pumps  into  the  fea. 

K,  the  fpurs  of  the  beams,  being  curved  pieces  of 
timber  ferving  as  half-beams  to  fupport  the  decks. 


dition  in  Mcefia.  Inftead  of  obeying  his  matter's  com- 
mand, he  alTumed  the  imperial  purple,  and  foon  after 
marched  againft  him,  and  at  his  death  became  the  only 
emperor.  He  fignalized  himfelf  againft  the  Perfians  ; 
and  when  he  marched  againft  the  Goths,  he  puflied 


L,  the  wing-tranfom,  which  is  bolted  by  the  middle 
to  the  fterD'poll,  and  whofe  ends  reft  upon  the  faftiion- 
pieces. 

M,  the  bulk-head  or  partition,  which  inclofes  the 
manger,  and  prevents  the  water  which  enters  at  the 


his  h<vrfe  into  a  deep  marfh,  from  which  he  could  not   hawfe-hoks  fiom  runiting  aft  between  decks. 
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N  N,  the  fore  hatch-way. 

O  O,  the  after  hatch-way. 

P,  the  drum-head  of  the  gear  capftern. 

P  p,  the  drum-head  of  the  main  capftern. 
The  wing-tranfom  knee, 

R,  one  of  the  breaft-hooka  under  the  gun  deck. 

S,  the  breall-hook  of  the  gun-deck. 

TT,  the  ftation  of  the  chain-pumps. 

V,  the  breadth  and  thicknefs  of  the  timbers  at  the 
height  of  the  gun-deck. 

U  U,  fcuttles  leading  to  the  gunner's  ftore-room, 
and  the  bread-room. 

W,  the  ftation  of  the  fore-maft. 

X,  the  ftation  of  the  main-maft. 

Y,  the  ftation  of  the  mizen  maft. 

Z,  the  ring-bohs  of  the  decks,  ufed  to  retain  the 
cannon  whilft  charging. 

a  a.  The  ring- bolts  of  the  fides  whereon  the  tackles 
are  hooked  that  fecure  the  cannon  at  fea. 

c  a  a  d,  The  water  ways,  through  which  the  fcupper 
holes  are  pierced,  to  carry  the  water  off  from  the  deck 
into  the  fea. 

bb,  Plan  of  the  foremoft  and  aftmoft  cable-bits,  with 
theit  crofs-pieces  gg,  and  their  ftandards  e  e. 

Thus  we  have  reprefented  on  one  fide  all  the  pieces 
which  fuftain  the  deck  with  its  cannon  ;  and  o-n  the 
other  fide,  the  deck  itfelf,  with  a  tier  of  32  pounders 
planted  in  battery  thereon.  In  order  alfo  to  ftiow  the 
ufe  of  the  breeching  and  train-tackle,  one  of  the  guns 
is  drawn  in  as  ready  for  charging. 

The  number  of  beams  by  which  the  decks  of  fiiips 
are  fupported,  is  often  very  different,  according  to  the 
pradlice  of  different  countries;  the  ftrength  of  the  tim- 
ber of  which  the  beams  are  framed  ;  and  the  fervices 
for  which  ihe  fhip  is  calculated. 

As  the  deck  which  contains  the  train  of  a  firc-fhip 
is  furniflied  with  an  equipage  peculiar  to  itfelf,  the 
whole  apparatus  is  particularly  defcribed  in  the  article 

FIuJh-DECK  implies  a  continued  floor  laid  from 
Hem  to  ftern,  upon  one  line,  without  any  ftops  or  in- 
tervals. 

Half-DscK,  a  fpace  under  the  quarter  deck  of  a 
fliip  of  war,  contained  between  the  foremoft  bulk-head 
of  the  fteerage  and  the  fore-part  of  the  quarter-deck. 
In  the  colliers  of  Northumberland  the  fteerage  itfelf  is 
called  the  half-deci,  and  is  ufually  the  habitation  of  the 
crew. 

DECLAMATION,  a  fpeech  made  in  public,  in 
the  tone  and  manner  of  an  oration,  uniting  the  expref- 
fion  of  iiftion  to  the  propriety  of  pronunciation,  in  or- 
der to  give  the  fentiment  its  full  impreflion  upon  the 
mind.  According  to  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the 
p  re  fen  t  age,  public  harangues  are  made  only,  i.  In 
the  pulpit.  2.  In  the  fenate,  in  council,  or  other 
public  aflembly.  4.  By  public  profeffurs.  5.  On  the 
theatre. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  declamation  of  the  pulpit,  the 
dignity  and  fanAity  of  the  place,  and  the  importance 
of  the  fubjed,  require  the  preacher  to  exert  the  utmoft 
powers  of  his  voice  to  produce  a  pronunciation  that  is 
perfeftly  dillinft  and  harmonious,  and  that  he  obferve 
a  deportment  and  a£lion  wlrich  is  exprefiive  and  grace- 
ful. No  man,  therefore,  wKo  is  deftitute  of  a  voice, 
fiiuuld  afctnd  the  pulpit,  and  there  a<St  the  part  of  a 
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pantomime  before  his  audience.  The  preacher  fhould  Declatna- 
iiot,  however,  roar  like  a  common  cryer,  and  rend  the  ,  ^ 
ear  with  the  voice  of  thunder  ;  for  fuch  kind  of  decla- 
mation  is  not  only  without  meanmg  and  without  per-  £if,„g„ttt 
fuafion,  but  highly  incongruous  with  the  meek  and 
gentle  expreflions  of  the  gofpel.  He  rtiould  likewile 
take  particular  care  to  avoid  a  monotony  ;  his  voice 
ftiould  rife  from  the  beginning,  as  it  were  by  degrees, 
and  its  greateft  ftrength  fhould  be  exerted  in  the  appli- 
cation. Each  inflexion  of  the  voice  ftiould  be  adapted 
to  the  phrafe,  and  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  ;  and 
each  remarkable  expreflion  ftiould  have  its  peculiar  in- 
flexion. The  dogmatic  requires  a  plain,  uniform  tone 
of  voice  only  ;  and  the  menaces  of  the  gofpel  demand  a 
greater  force  than  do  its  proraifes  and  rewards:  but  the 
latter  ftiould  not  be  pronounced  in  the  foft  tone  of  a 
flute,  nor  the  former  with  the  loud  found  of  a  trum- 
pet. The  voice  ftiould  flill  retain  its  natural  tone  in  aH 
its  various  inflexions.  Happy  is  that  preacher,  to  whom 
nature  has  given  a  voice  that  is  at  once  ftrong,  flexible, 
and  harmonious. 

An  air  of  complacency  and  benevolence,  as  well  as 
devotion,  ftiould  be  conftantly  vifible  in  the  countenance 
of  the  preacher.  But  every  appearance  of  affe6tation 
miift  be  carefully  avoided  :  for  nothing  is  fo  difguftfui 
to  an  audience,  as  even  the  femblance  of  diflimulation. 
Eyes  conftantly  rolling,  turned  towards  heaven,  and 
ftreaming  with  tears,  rather  denote  a  hypocrite,  than 
a  man  poflefled  of  the  real  fpirit  of  religion,  and  that 
feels  the  true  import  of  what  he  preaches.  An  air  of 
aftiedled  devotion  infallibly  deftroys  the  efficacy  of  aU 
that  the  preacher  can  fay,  however  juft  and  important 
it  may  be.  On  the  other  hand,  he  muft  avoid  every 
appearance  of  mirth  or  raillery,  or  of  that  cold  unfeel- 
ing manner  which  is  fo  apt  to  freeze  the  hearts  of  hh 
hearers. 

The  body  ftiould  be  in  general  ere£l,  and  in  a  natural 
and  eafy  attitude.  The  perpetual  movement,  or  con- 
tortion, of  the  body,  has  a  ridiculous  effeft  in  the 
pulpit,  and  makes  the  figure  of  a  preacher  and  a 
harlequin  much  too  fimilar.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  ought  not  to  remain  conftantly  upright  and  motion- 
lefo,  like  a  fpeaking  ftatue. 

The  motions  of  the  hands  give  a  ftrong  expreflion  to  a 
difcourfe  ;  but  they  fliould  be  conftantly  decent,  grave, 
noble,  and  exprefGve.  The  preacher,  who  is  inceffantlf 
in  affion,  who  is  perpetually  clafping  his  hands,  or 
who  menaces  with  a  clenched  fift,  or  counts  his  argu- 
ments ovi  his  fingers,  will  only  excite  mirth  among  his 
auditory.  In  a  word,  declamation  is  an  art  that  the 
facred  orator  fliould  ftudy  with  the  utmoft  afliduity. 
The  defign  of  a  fermon  is  to  convince,  to  affeft,  and  to 
perfuade.  The  voice,  the  countenance,  and  the  a£lion, 
which  are  to  produce  this  triple  eflfeft,  are  therefore  the 
objefts  to  which  the  preacher  fliould  particularly  apply 
himfelf. 

II.  The  declamation  of  a  minifier  or  ftatefman  in 
the  fenate,  in  council,  or  other  public  aflembly,  is  of 
a  more  unconfined  nature.  To  perfuade,  to  move  the 
paflions,  and  gain  an  afcendancy  in  a  public  affemblyj 
the  orator  fliould  himfelf  feel  the  force  of  vt-hat  he  fays, 
and  the  declamation  fhould  only  exprefs  that  internal 
fenfatlon.  But  nothing  ftiould  be  carried  to  excefs.  A 
fuavity  in  the  tone  of  voice,  a  dignity  of  deportment, 
a  graceful  a(^ion,  aod  a  certain  tranquillity  of  counte- 
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nance,  flfiould  conftantly  accompany  the  ftatefman  when 
he  fpeaks  in  public,  even  when  he  is  moft  earneftly  en- 
gaged in  debate,  or  when  he  is  addrefling  his  fovereign 
in  perfon.  A  pieafing  tone  of  voice,  and  a  diftinft  pro- 
nunciation, prejudice  the  hearers  greatly  in  the  fpeak- 
er's  favour.  A  young  man  may  improve  thefe  to  a 
furprifing  degree.  Deraofthenes,  who  had  a  natural 
impediment  in  his  fpeech,  was  accuftomed  to  go  to  the 
fea-fhore,  and  partly  filling  his  mouth  with  pebbles  he 
declaimed  with  a  loud  voice.  The  ftones  by  degrees 
gave  a  volubility  to  his  tongue,  and  the  roaring  of  the 
waves  reconciled  him  infenlibly  to  the  noife  of  the  mul- 
titude. 

III.  The  principal  obje£l  of  a  public  profefTor  is  the 
inftruAion  of  the  ftudious  youth  :  for  which  purpofe, 
he  is  to  convince  and  perfuade.  Every  tone  of  voice, 
every  expreffion  of  the  countenance,  or  a6lion  of  the 
body,  which  can  produce  this  efFeft  by  enforcing  the 
words,  fhould  therefore  be  employed  by  thofe  who  are 
to  teach  the  fciences.  Theie  is,  moreover,  one  very 
effential  refleftion  which  every  profelTor  ought  to 
make,  and  which  is,  that  the  chair,  from  which  he  ha- 
rangues, is  furrounded  by  young  ftudents,  naturally 
pofTeffed  with  vivacity,  not  unfrequently  ludicrous,  and 
for  the  mod  part  previoufly  inftrudled  in  the  prepara- 
tory fciences.  They  are  therefore  conftantly  inchned 
to  criticlfe,  to  jeft,  and  to  ridicule:  for  which  reafon, 

»  the  profeffbr  fhould  endeavour  to  infpire  them  with  re- 
fpeft  and  attention,  by  a  grave,  commanding,  and  ve- 
nerable countenance ;  and  carefully  avoid  all  appearance 
of  grimace  in  his  aftion,  and  every  kind  of  affeftation 
in  his  difcourfe,  that  he  may  not  afford  the  leaft  oppor- 
tunity for  pleafantry. 

IV.  We  are  now  come  to  theatric  declamation. 
1.  This  was  very  different  among  the  ancients  from 
what  it  is,  and  ought  to  be,  with  us,  from  the  nature 
of  th^  thing  itfelf,  and  from  the  difference  of  circum- 
ftances.  Numberlefs  paffages  in  Quintilian,  and  other 
ancient  hiflorians,  critics,  grammarians,  and  commen- 
tators, evidently  prove,  that  the  ancient  dramatic  de- 
clamation was  fubfervient  to  the  rules  of  the  mufical 

j^^'V^^'^^'ihythmus'}  and  by  this,  according  to  Ariflides*,  their 
aftion,  as  well  as  recital,  was  regulated.  But  to  ex- 
plain this  feeming  paradox,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  make 
here  fome  preliminary  remarks.  The  ancients  gave  a 
much  more  extenfive  fignification  than  we  do  to  the 
word  rmijtc  (mufica)^  which  they  derived  from  the 
mufes,  or  at  leaft  from  fome  of  them.  It  is  for  this 
reafon,  that  the  fame  Ariftides  and  Quintilian  define 
it  to  be  "  An  art  that  teaches  all  that  relates  to  the 
ufe  of  the  voice,  and  the  manner  of  performing  all  the 
motions  of  the  body  with  grace  Ars  decoris  in  voci- 
bus  iff  mDtibus.  Therefore  poetry,  declamation,  dan- 
cing, pantomimes,  and  many  other  geftures  and  ex- 
ercifes,.  were  fubfervient  to  this  art. 

2.  That  part  of  general  mufic  which  taught  the  art 
©f  declamation  and  gefture  according  to  the  rules  of 
an  eftablifhed  method  (and  which  we  perform  by  in- 
ftinft,  or  at  moft  by  the  aid  of  common  fenfe),  was 
4iftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  hypocritk  muftt:  and  this 
mufical  art  was  called  by  the  Greeks  orchefis  ;  and  by 
the  Romans  faltatio.  It  was,  however,  fo  far  from 
being  an  advantage  to  the  ancients  to  have  had  this  art, 
which  we  have  not,  that  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  mark 
«tf  great  iropexfedionf  For,  in  the  firft  place,  it  was  an 


inftance  of  high  abfurdity  to  reprcfent  a  tragedy,  or  Dcclama 

comedy,  before  an  audience  of  twenty  thoufand  people, 
the  far  greateft  part  of  whom  could  neither  hear  nor  ^-~nr^ 
fee  what  paffed  to  any  good  purpofe,  unlefs  they  were 
poffefTed  of  organs  which  we  have  not.  The  theatres 
of  London  and  Paris  may  conveniently  contain  about 
a  thoufand  perfons  ;  and  that  is  found  fufficient  in  the 
moft  populous  cities,  where  there  are  feveral  places  of 
entertainment  on  the  fame  day,  and  where  the  people 
are  reafonable  enough  to  fucceed  each  other  in  their 
diverfions.  As  the  features  of  the  face  could  not  be 
diftinguifhed  at  fo  great  a  diftance,  and  ftill  lefs  the 
alteration  of  countenance  in  order  to  •  reprcfent  the 
different  pafhons,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  majhs;  a  wretched,  childifli  invention,  that  deftroy- 
ed  all  the  ftrength  and  variety  of  expreffion.  Their 
adion  became  extravagant;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
fubfervient  to  a  regular  mechanifm,  which  prevented 
all  the  refinement,  and  all  the  pleafure  of  furprife, 
in  the  performance;  and  muft  have  had  an  effeft  hor- 
ribly difagreeable  to  thofe  who  were  placed  near  the 
ftage. 

3.  The  egregious  imperfeftion  of  their  language 
likewife,  which  confifted  of  fyllables  long  and  fhort, 
whofe  duration  was  determined  by  a  fet  meafure  of 
time,  and  their  manner  of  tuning  thefe  fyllables,  after 
the  method  of  the  orchefis  of  the  Greeks,  was  another 
difadvantage.  For  by  this  means  they  determined  by 
notes  or  charafters  placed  after  the  long  and  fhort  fyl- 
lables, not  only  the  nature,  but  the  duration,  of  each 
aftion.  Now,  nothing  could  be  more  affefted,  more 
conftrained  and  difguftful,  than  fuch  method  of  de- 
claiming. How  far  fuperior  in  this  refped  are  the 
moderns,  who  confult  nature  alone  in  their  theatric  de- 
clamation ;  who  can  make  the  audience  hear  each  figh ; 
who  can  accompany  it  with  a  proper  attitude  ;  who 
can  inceffantly  vary  their  aftion  ;  who  can  feize  the 
lucky  moment,  and  make  the  countenance  fully  ex- 
prefs  the  fenfations  of  the  mind  ?  Nature  does  all  here  ; 
and  art,  infinitely  inferior  to  nature,  did  all  among  the 
ancients.  Modern  declamation  cannot  be  fubfervient 
to  a  mufical  rhythmus,  feeing  we  fpeak  rapidly,  and 
without  affeftation.  Our  adtors  learn  their  art  without 
art,  from  nature  itfelf,  afhfted  by  refleftion ;  and  they 
arrive  at  a  degree  of  excellence  infinitely  greater  than 
that  of  the  ancients,  by  a  method  far  more  fimple,  and 
by  efforts  incomparably  more  eafy. 

4.  We  do  not,  moreover,  precifcly  know  what  the 
theatric  declamation  of  the  ancients  was;  nor  what 
were  the  mufical  inftruments  which  accompanied  that 
declamation.  The  title  to  the  Eunuch  of  Terence 
fays,  for  example,  "  That  Flaccus,  the  freedman  of 
Claudius,  made  the  mufic  of  that  piece,  in  which  he 
employed  the  two  flutes,  the  right  and  the  left."  Thefe 
flutes,  it  is  likely,  gave  the  tone  to  the  aftor;  which 
muft  have  had  a  very  odd  effeft  on  the  audience.  Mofl 
of  the  ancient  pieces  have  fimilar  titles.  They  who 
would  be  particularly  informed  of  the  art  of  declaim- 
ing among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  may  read  to  ad- 
vantage the  Critical  Rcfiedions  on  Poetry  and  Paint- 
ing by  the  Abbe  du  Bos.  The  third  part  of  that 
work  confifts  entirely  of  learned  refearches  and  inge- 
nious refleftions  on  this  filly  pradice  of  the  ancients. 
But  as  this  art  has  happily  no  place  in  modern  decla- 
mation, and  can  at  beft  ferve  only  to  make  a  parade 
Jt  ofc 
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Ceclatna-  of  erudition,  we  fhaU  fay  no  more  of  it,  but  pafs  to 

tion.  matters  of  real  utility. 
U-.-V— '  r.  We  think  there  is  good  reafon  to  beheve,  more- 
over, that  the  moft  polilhed  nations  of  modern  Europe 
do  not  accompany  their  difcourfcs,  in  general,  with  fo 
many  gefticulations,  as  did  the  Greeks,  the^  Romans, 
and  other  inhabitants  of  warm  climates.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  found  the  method  of  animating  a  difcourfe, 
and  giving  it  an  expreflion,  by  the  fimple  infleaions  of 
the  voice,  and  by  the  features  of  the  countenance  ; 
which  is  far  more  decent,  more  juft,  and  rational,  than 
all  thofe  contortions  which  perpetually  derange  the  na- 
tural atitude  of  the  body  and  its  members,  and  give 
the  fpeaker  the  air  of  a  harlequin. 

6.  Expreftony  therefore,  forms  at  once  the  ellence 
and  the  end  of  declamation ;  and  the  means  of  produ- 
cing it  confifts  in  a  pronunciation  that  is  fonorous,  di- 
ftina,  and  pleafing,  fupported  by  an  adion  that  is  de- 
cent and  proper  to  the  fubjed.  If  the  beft  dramatic 
poet  has  need  of  a  good  declairaer  or  aftor  to  make 
his  writing  produce  its  proper  effeft,  the  adlor  has 
likewife  need  of  a  good  poet  to  enable  him  to.  pleafe 
and  affeft  by  his  aftion  :  for  it  is  to  little  purpofe 
that  he  endeavours  to  charm  his  auditory  by  uniting, 
with  nature,  all  the  powers  of  art,  if  the  poet  has  not 
furnirtied  him  with  fentiments  that  are  rational  and  af- 
fefting. 

7.  The  aftor,  in  ftudying  his  part  before  a  large 
mirror,  where  he  can  fee  his  whole  figure,  in  order  to 
determine  the  moft  proper  expreflion  for  every  thought, 
fhould  confult  nature,  and  endeavour  to  Imitate  her. 
But,  in  this  imitation,  he  (houldtake  care  not  to  make 
too  fervile  a  copy.  He  has  this  to  obferve,  in  gommon 
with  his  colleagues,  the  matters  in  all  the  polite  arts : 
iThe  theatre  is  intended  to  exhibit  an  imitation  of  na- 
ture, and  not  nature  itfelf.  Tragedy  and  comedy  form 
pldures  of  human  life;  but  thefe  pidures  are  alfo 
pieces  of  perfpedive,  which  require  ftrokes  fomewhat 
ftronger  than  nature,  that  they  may  be  difcerned  at  a 
diftance.  The  aftor  Is  elevated  to  a  confiderable 
height  from  the  ground ;  he  is  furrounded  by  fcenery, 
he  is  feparated  from  the  audience  by  the  orcheftra,  and 
he  fpeaks  In  verfe ;  all  this  is  not  natural :  but  the 
fpeftator  Is  to  accede  to  this  neceflary  illufion,  In  order 
to  promote  his  own  pleafure,  which  would  not  be  fo 
great  as  it  Is  were  all  thefe  matters  otherwife  difpofed. 
Declamation,  therefore,  fhould  fomewhat  exceed,  but 
never  lofe  fight  of,  nature. 

.  8.  The  tone  of  the  aftor's  voice  ftiould  be  natural, 
but  regulated  by  the  extent  of  the  theatre;  fufficlently 
loud  to  be  heard  by  all  the  audience,  but  not  fo  vio- 
lent as  to  rend  their  ears.  A  pure  and  graceful  pro- 
nunciation, without  any  provincial  accent,  is  likewife 
a  great  merit  In  an  aftor ;  and  he  fhould  alfo  habituate 
himfelf  to  fpeak  in  a  manner  perfeftly  diftlnft.  It  is 
a  capital  point  In  the  pronouncing  of  verfe,  not  to  fe- 
parate  the  two  hemiftics,  by  refting  too  long  on  the 
eafura  in  the  middle,  or  dwelling  on  the  end  of  each 
hemiftic:  for,  by  fo  doing,  the  aftor  falls  into  a  mo- 
notony, an  infufFerable  uniformity  of  cadence,  in  a 
piece  that  confifts  of  fome  thoufand  verfes.  The  gra- 
dations of  the  voice  demand  alfo  a  very  judicious  ob- 
fcrv  ance.  The  fpeaker,  who  begins  in  a  high  tone, 
wili  find  it  very  difficult  to  fuftain  it  through  the  whole 
piece;  and  he,  who  clamours  inccffantly,  will  find  his 


lungs  fail  him  in  thofe  parts  where  the  vehemence  of  Dcclarato*^ 
paffion  requires  the  ftrongeft  efforts.    If  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expreifion,  the  ftrongeft  touches,  the  bold-  Decotftion. 
eft  figures,  will  not  there  ftand  out  from  the  pifture  in  y— -'^ 
a  ftriking  manner. 

9.  The  deportment  of  an  aftor  fhould  be  conftantly 
graceful,  decent,  and  proper  to  the  charafter  he  repre-  / 
fents.    An  old  man  has  a  different  pofition  of  body 

from  a  young  petit  maitre ;  an  aged  queen  from  a 
young  princefs;  a  noble  gallant  from  a  valet  de  cham- 
bre.  A  rational  obfervance  of  nature,  and  an  imita- 
tion of  the  beft  aftors,  are  here  the  fureft  guides.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  the  aftion  of  the  hands,  the  thea- 
tric ftep,  &c.  An  Inanimated  figure,  a  body  in  the 
pofition  of  a  ftatue,  and  hands  immoveable,  are  as  dif- 
pleafing  in  the  fcene  as  a  player  whofe  IncefTant  gefti- 
culation  refembles  the  aftion  of  a  puppet. 

10.  Every  aftor  who  afpires  to  make  his  art  fome- 
thing  more  than  merely  mechanical,  will  begin  by  e- 
nabhng  himfelf  readily  to  repeat  his  part,  that  the  de- 
feft  of  his  memory  may  not  embarrafs  his  aftion. 
When  he  is  fo  far  a  mafter  of  it,  fie  will  make  it  the 
fubjedl  of  ferlous  refleftion  in  his  clofet ;  endeavour  to 
feize  the  true  fenfe  of  the  author;  and  to  find  out  that 
expreffion  of  each  fentiment  and  paffion,  which  is  the 
mofl  natural,  the  paoft  ftriking,  and  beft  adapted  to  the 
ftage  ;  and  which  he  will  cultivate  by  repeat^:d  eflays,, 
till  he  is  able  to  render  It  In  its  full  force. 

DECLARATORY  action.  See  Law,  N°clxxxli.. 
21. 

DECLENSION,  In  grammar,  an.  Infleftion  of 
nouns  according  to  their  divers  cafes;  as  nominative,, 
genitive,  dative,  &c.    See  Grai^imar. 

DECLINATION,  In  aflronomy,  the  diftance  of 
any  celeftial  objeft  from  the  equiaoftial,  either  north- 
ward or  fouthward.  It  is  either  true  or  apparent,  ac- 
cording as  the  real  or  apparent  place  of  the  objeft  ie 
confidered.    See  Astronomy,  n° 409,  41  o. 

Declination  of  the  Sea-Compafs  or  Needle^  is  Its  va- 
riation from  the  true  meridian  of  any  place. 

Declination  of  a  Wall  or  Plane,  for  Dials,  is  an 
arch  of  the  horizon,  contained  either  between  the  plane 
and  the  prime  vertical  circle,  if  you  reckon  it  from  the 
eaft  or  weft  ;  or  elfe  between  the  meridian  and  the 
plane,  if  you  account  It  from  the  north  or  fouth.  See 
Dial. 

DECLINATORIES,  are  inftruments  for  taking, 
the  decUnations,  incHnations,  and  rechnations  of  planes;, 
and  they  are  of  feveral  kinds. 

The  beft  fort  for  taking  the  declination  confifts  of  a. 
fquare  piece  of  brafs  or  wood,  with  a  hmb  accurately 
divided  into  degrees ;  and  every  fifth  minute.  If  poffible,.. 
having  a  horizontal  dial  moving  on  the  centre,  made 
for  the  latitude  of  the'  place  it  is  to  ferve  In ;  and  which, 
has  a  fmall  bit  of  fine  brafs  fixed  on  its  meridian  line, 
like  a  fiducial  edge,  to  cut  the  degrees  of  the  limb :  for 
at  any  time  when  the  fun  fhines,  by  having  the  hour  of 
the  day,  you  may  find  the  declination  of  any  wall  or 
plane  by  this  Inftrument. 

DECLINATURE  0/ Judges.  See  Law,  N°c1vL. 

J2. 

DECLIVITY  denotes  the  reverfe  of  Acclivity. 

DECOCTION,  ufually  fignifies  either  the  aftions 
of  boiling  a  fubftance  In  water,  or  the  water  itfelf  lu' 
which  the  fubftance  has  been  boiled.    It  is.  only  appli'?- 
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Decollation  cable  to  matters  containing  fome  principles  foluble  ia 

"  .  water  ;  fuch  particularly  are  animal  and  veeitable 
JtJecoration.  n  •  i  i       r  ,      •  ,    ^  , 

^        matters.    Decoction  ought  not  to  be  ufed  with  fuch 

fubftances  as  contain  any  volatile  principles,  as  they 
would  be  diffipated  in  the  air  during  the  procefs.  But 
it  may  be  fafely  ufed,  nay  even  becomes  necefTary,  when 
the  matters  to  be  treated  are  folid,  and  of  a  clofe  and 
Compaft  texture  ;  becaufe  then  the  water  could  not 
extract:  its  principles  without  a  boiling  heat.  Moft  foft 
animal  matters,  as  flefli,  ikin,  tendons,  may  be  conve- 
niently boiled  in  water;  becaufe  they  contain  no  prin- 
^ciple  volatile  with  a  . boiling  heat.  Water  extrafts  from 
them  nothing  but  a  gelatinous  fubllance,  and  fome 
'  oily  parts  which  float  on  the  furface  of  the  water.  All 
vegetable  matters  which  are  Inodorous,  and  particular- 
ly thofe  which  are  hard,  as  roots,  barks,  &c.  are  ge- 
nerally boiled,  when  an  extradion  of  their  principles 
by  water  Is  required.  — To  this  rule,  however,  there 
are  fome  exceptions.  Peruvian  bark,  for  inftance,  gives 
its  ftrength  to  cold  water  better  than  to  fuch  as  is  boil- 
ing hot.    Many  other  vegetables  alio  have  the  fame 
property  of  yielding  lefs  to  boiling  than  to  cold  water. 
And  therefore  a  general  rule  may  be  eftablifhed,  that 
-decoftion  ought  not  to  be  employed  but  when  abfo- 
lutely  necelTary;  that  Is,  when  the  fame  principles,  or 
the  fame  quantities  of  thofe  principles,  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  an  infufion,  and  that  without  heat,  if  it  can 
be  fo  done,  confidering  that  the  proximate  principles 
of  vegetables  are  generally  fo  deUcate,  and  fo  fufcep- 
tlble  of  change  and  decompofition,  that  frequently  the 
moft  gentle  heat  changes  much  their  nature  and  pro- 
perties. 

DECOLLATION,  beheading,  a  term  feldom 
ufed  but  In  the  phrafe  decollation  of  St  John  Baptlft  ; 
which  denotes  a  painting,  wherein  is  reprefented  the 
Baptlll's  head  ftruck  oft'  from  his  trunk  ;  or  the  feaft 
}ield  In  honour  of  that  martyr. 

DECOMPOSITION,  in  chemlftry,  ufually  fignl- 
fies  the  difunlon  or  feparatlon  of  the  conftltuent  parts 
ot  bodies. — It  differs  from  mere  mechanical  divlfton,  in 
that  when  a  body  Is  chemically  decompofed,  the  parts 
into  which  It  is  refolved  are  elfentially  different  from 
the  body  Itfelf;  but  though  a  mechanical  force  is  ap- 
pHcd  to  It  ever  fo  long,  or  -with  ever  fo  much  violence, 
the  minuteft  particles  Into  which  the  body  may  be  re- 
duced, ftill  retain  their  original  nature. — Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, though  we  fuppofe  nitre,  or  any  other  fait,  to 
be  reduced -to  ever  fo  line  powder,  each  particle  retains 
the  natutte  of  nitre,  as  much  as  the  largeft  unpounded 
-mafs  ;  but  if  oil  of  vitriol  is  applied,  a  decompofition 
■takes  place,  and  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  ni- 
tre rifes  in  the  form  of  a  fmoking  acid  fpirit,  which 
;iieveriCould  have  been  fufpettcd  to  lie  hid  In  the  mild 
neutral  fait. 

DECORATION,  In  archltefture,  any  thing  that 
■adorns  and  enriches  a  building,  church,  triumphal 
arch,  or  the  like,  either  without  lide  or  within. 

The  orders  of  archite<fture  contribute  greatly  to  the 
■decoration  ;  but  then  the  fevcral  parts  of  thofe  orders 
muft  have  th-:Ir  juft  proportions,  charafters,  and  orna- 
ments ;  olherwife  the  fineft  order  will  bring  confufion 
rather  than  richnefs.    See  Arch itecture. 

Decorations  in  churches,  are  paintings,  vafes,  fe- 
floons,  &c.  occafionally  applied  to  the  walls;  and  with 
fo  much  conduft  and  dlfcretion,  as  not  to  take  off  any 
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thing  from  the  form  ef  the  archltefturc  :  as  is  mu6h  »fcoratio« 
praiftifed  in  Italy  at  the  folemn  feafts. 

Decoration  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the 
fcenes  of  theatres. 

In  operas,  and  other  theatrical  performances,  the 
decorations  muft  be  frequently  changed  conformably  to 
the  fubjeft. 

The  ancients  had  two  kinds  of  decorations  for  their 
theatres :  the  firft,  called  verfaiilesy  having  three  fides, 
or  faces,  which  were  turned  fucceflively  to  the  fpeda- 
tors  :  the  other  called  rluSilts,  fliowing  a  new  decora- 
tion  by  di awing  or  Aiding  another  before  it.  — This 
latter  fort  is  ftill  ufed,  and  apparently  with  much 
greater  fuccefs  than  among  the  ancients,  who  were 
obliged  to  draw  a  curtain  whenever  they  made  a 
Giiange  in  the  decoration  ;  whereas  on  our  ftage  the 
change  is  made  In  a  moment,  and  almoft  without  be- 
ing perceived. 

DECORUM,  in  architedure,  is  the  fultablenefs  of 
a  building,  and  the  feveral  parts  and  ornaments  there- 
of, to  the  ftation  and  occaiion. 

DECOUPLE,  Inheraldiy,  the  fame  as  uncoupled:, 
thus  a  chevron  decouple,  is  a  chevron  wanting  fo 
much  of  it  towards  the  point,  that  the  two  ends  ftand. 
at  a  diftance  from  one  another,  being  parted  and  un- 
coupled. 

DECOY,  In  'naval  affairs,  a  ftratagern  employed 
by  a  fiilp  of  war  to  betray  a  v-tffcl  of  inferior  force 
into  an  uncautious  purfult,  till  ftie  has  drawn  her  with- 
in the  range  of  her  cannon,  or  what  Is  called  within 
gun/hot.  It  Is  ufually  performed  by  painting  the  ftertt 
and  fides  In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  difguife  the  Ihlp,  and. 
reprefent  her  either  much  fnialler  and  of  Inferior  force, 
or  as  a  friend  to  the  hoftile  vcffel,  which  flie  endeavours 
to  enfnare,  by  affuming  the  emblems  and  ornaments  of 
the  nation  to  which  the  ilranger  Is  fuppofed  to  belong. 
When  file  has  thus  provoked  the  advt  rfary  to  chafe,  in 
hopes  of  acquiring  a  prize,  fhe  continues  the  decoy, 
by  fpreading  a  great  fail,  as  endeavouring  to  efcape  ; 
at  the  fame  time  that  her  courfe  is  coufiderably  retard- 
ed by  an  artful  alteration  of  htr  trim  till  the  enemy 
approaches.  Decoying  is  alfo  performed  to  elude  the 
chafe  of  a  faip  of  a  fuperlor  force  In  a  dark  night,  by 
throwing  out  a  lighted  caflc  of  pitch  into  the  fea,  which 
will  burn  for  a  confiderable  time  and  mifguide  the  enei 
my.  Immediately  after  the  caflc  is  thrown  out,  the 
fhip  changes  her  courfe,  and  may  eafily  efcape  if  at 
any  tolerable  diftance  from  the  foe. 

Decoy,  among  fowlers,  a  place  made  for  catching 
wild-fowl.  A  decoy  is  generally  made  where  there  ia 
a  large  pond  furrounded  with  wood,  and  beyond  that 
a  marlhy  and  uncultivated  country  :  if  the  piece  of  wa- 
ter is  not  thus  furrounded,  it  will  be  attended  with  the 
nolfe  and  other  accidents  which  may  be  expefted  to 
frighten  the  wild-fowl  from  a  quiet  haunt,  where  they 
mean  to  fleep,  during  the  day-time,  in  fecurity.  If 
thefe  noifes  or  difturbances  are  wilful,  it  hath  bees 
held  that  an  aftlo-n  will  lie  agalnit  the  difturber. — As 
foon  as  the  evening  fets  in,  the  decoy  rifes  (as  they 
term  it).,  and  the  wild  fowl  feed  during  the  night.  If 
the  evening  is  ftill,  the,  noife  of  their  wings,  during 
their  flight,  is  heard  at  a  very  great  diftance,  and  is  a 
pleafing  though  rather  melancholy  found.  This  rjfing 
of  the  decoy  in  the  evening,  is  lu  Suiiicrfetfliire  called 
radding^ 
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Pecoy.       The  decoy-ducks  are  fed  with  hempfeed,  which  is 

 »r— '  thrown  over  the  flcreens  in  fmall  quantities,  to  bring 

them  forwards  into  the  pipes  or  canals,  and  to  allure  the 
wild-fowl  to  follow,  as  this  feed  is  fo  light  as  to  float. 

There  are  feveral  pipes,  as  they  are  called,  which 
lead  up  a  narrow  ditch  that  clofes  at  lall  with  a  funnel- 
net.  Over  thefe  pipes  (which  grow  narrower  from 
their  firft  entrance)  is  a  continued  arch  of  netting 
fufpended  on  hoops.  It  is  neceffary  to  have  a  pipe  or 
ditch  for  almoft  every  wind  that  can  blow,  as  upon 
this  *circumfta nee  it  depends  which  pipe  the  fowl  will 
take  to  }  and  the  decoy  man  always  keeps  on  the  lee- 
ward ffde  of  the  ducks,  to  prevent  his  effluvia  reaching 
their  fagacious  noftrils.  All  along  each  pipe,  at  certain 
intervals,  are  placed  flireens  made  of  reeds,  which  are 
fo  fituated,.  that  it  is  impoffible  the  wild -fowl  fliould 
fee  the  decoy-man,  before  they  have  pafled  on  towards 
the  end  of  the  pipe,  where  the  purfe-net  is  placed. 
The  inducement  to  the  wild-fowl  to  go  up_  one  of 
thefe  pipes  is,  btcaufe  the  decoy-ducks  trained  to 
this  lead  the  way,  either  after  hearing  the  whiftle  of 
the  decoy-man,  or  enticed  by  the  hempfeed;  the  lat- 
ter will  dive  under  water,  whilll  the  wild-fowl  fly  on, 
and  are  taken  in  the  purfe. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  wildrfowl  are 
in  fuch  a  Itate  of  fleepinefs  and  dozing,  that  they  will 
not  follow  the  decoy-ducks.  Ufe  is  then  generally 
made  of  a  dog,  who  is  taught  his  Icffon  :  he  pafTes 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  reed-fl<reens  (in 
which  are  little  holes,  both  for  the  decoy- man  to  fee, 
and  the  little  dog  to  pafs  through);  this  attrafts  the 
eye  of  the  wild-fowl,  who,  not  choofmg  to  be  inter- 
rupted, advance  towards  the  fmall  and  contemptible  a- 
nimal,  that  they  may  drive  him  away.  The  dog  all  the 
time,  by  the  direftion  of  the  decoy-man,  plays  among 
the  ikreens  of  reeds,  nearer  and  nearer  the  purfe-net  ; 
till  at  laft,  perhaps,  the  decoy-man  appears  behind 
a  fkreen,  and  the  wild-fowl  not  daring  to  pafs  by  him 
in  "return,  nor  being  able  to  efcape  upwards  on  account 
of  the  net-covering,  rufli  on  into  the  purfe-net.  Some- 
times the  dbg  will  not  attraft  their  attention,  if  a  red 
handkerchief,  or  fomething  very  Angular,  is  not  put 
about  him. 

The  general  feafon  for  catching  fowl  in  decoys,  is 
from  the  latter  end  of  Gftober  till  February  :  the  ta- 
king of  them  earlier  is  prohibited  by  an  aft  lo  Geo.  IT. 
c.  32.  which  forbids  it  from  June  ill  to  Oftober  ift^ 
under  the  penalty  of  five  fliillings  for  each  bird  deftroy- 
ed  within  that  fpace. 

The  Lincolnfliire  decoys  are  commonly  fet  at  a  cer- 
tain annualrent,  from  5  to  20  pounds  a-year  :.  and 
there  is  one  in  Somerfetfliirc  that  pays  30 1.  The  for- 
mer contribute  principally  to  fupply  the  markets  in 
London.  Amazing  numbers  of  ducks,  wigeons,  and 
•  Pennant's  teal,  are  taken :  by  an  account  fent  us  *  of  the  number 
£rit.  'Zool.  caught  a  few  winters  pall,  in  one  feafon,  and  in  only 
ten  decoys,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wain-fleet,  it  ap- 
peared to  amount  to  31,200,  in  which  are  included  fe- 
veral  other  fpecies  of  ducks  :  it  is  alfo  to  be  obferved, 
that,  in  the  above  paiticular,  wigeon  and  teal  are  rec- 
koned butasone,  arrd  confequently  fell  but  at  half  price 
of  the  ducks.  This  quantity  makes  them  fo  cheap  on 
thefpot,  that  we  have  been  aflured,  feveral  decoy-men 
would  be  content  to  contraft  for  years  to  deliver  their 
duck*  at  Boilon,  for  1  o. d,  per  couple.    The  accoviQl  of 
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the  numbers  here  mentioned,  relates  only  to  thofe  that  Decree 

were  fent  to  the  capital.        •  , 
n  r         t         1         •     1      r  Decretal- 

It  was  cuttomary  termerly  to  have  in  the  tens  an  j 

annual  driving  of  the  young  ducks  before  they  took 

wing.    Numbers  of  people  aflembled,  who  beat  a  vail 

traft,  and  forced  the  birds  into  a  net  placed  at  the 

fpot  where  the  fport  was  to  terminate.  A  hundred  and 

fifty  dozens  have  been  taken  at  once  :  but  thispraftice- 

being  fuppofed  to  be  detrimental,  has  been  aboliflied' 

by  a£t  of  parliament. 

DECREE,  an  order  made  by  a  fuperior  power  for~ 
the  regulation  of  an  inferior. 

Decree,  in  the  civil  law,  is  a  determination  which* 
the  emperor  pronounces  upon  hearing  a  particular  caufe 
between  the  plaintiff  and  defendant. 

D^c.nREs  of  Counclhi  are  the  laws  made  by  them,, 
to  regulate  the  doftrine  and  policy  of  the  church. 

Decrees  in  Chancery,  are  the  determination  of  the. 
lord-chancellor,  upon  a  full  hearing  of  the  merits  of  a' 
caufe. 

DECREET,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  a  final  decree 
or  judgment  of  the  lords  of  fefiion,  from  which  an  ap- 
peal only  lies  to  parliament". 

DECREF.T-j^rbitral,  in  Scots  law,  the  fentence  or 
judgment  of  one  to  whom  parties  voluntai  ily  fubmit  the 
determination  of  any  queftion  betwixt  them  *.  *  Sfee  Zawj'. 

DECREMENT,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  the  wane  of"° 
the  moon  from  the  full  to  the  new.    The  moon  in  ihis^'^* 
ftate  is  called  moon  decrefcent,  or  in  decours  ;  and  when 
borne  in  coat-armour,  faces  to  the  left  fide  of  the  e- 
fcutcheon,  as  fhe  does  to  the  right  fide  when  in  the  in- 
crement. 

^  DECREPITATION,  in  chemiftry,  fignifies  the 
quick  feparation  of  the  parts  of  a  body,  occafioned  by 
a  (Irong  heat,  and  accompanied  with  noife  and  crack- 
ling.   This  effedl  is  moll  frequently  produced  by  wa-- 
ter  contained  betwixt  the  parts  of  the  decrepitating  bo- 
dy, when  thefe  parts  have  a  cert#iin  degree  of  adhefion'. 
together.    This  water  being  quickly  reduced  into  va- 
pour by  the  heat  fuddenly  applied  to  it,  rarifies,  and.; 
burfts  with  noife  the  parts  which  comprefs  it.  The  bo- 
dies moft  fubjeft  to  decrepitation  are  certain  falts,  fuch  -. 
as.  common  fait,  vitriolated  tartar,  nitre  of  lead,  &c. 
the  decrepitation  of  all  which  proceeds  from  the  water 
of  their  cryftallization.    Clays  which  are  not  perfeft- 
ly  dry,  and  flints,  are  alfo  fubjeft  to  decrepitation. 

DECREPITUDE,  in  medicine,  the  confequence 
of  the  infirmities  of  old  age  ;  which  by  degrees  leads 
to  death.    See  Death. 

DECRETAL,  in  the  canon  law,  a  letter  of  a 
Pope  determining  fome  point  or  quefl:ion  in  the  eccle- 
fiattical  law.  The  decretals  compofe  the  fecond  part 
of  the  canon  law.  The  firll  genuine  one,  acknowledged 
by  all  the  learned  as  fuch,  is  a  letter  of  Pope  Sirlclus, 
written  in  the  year  385,  to  Himerus  bifliop  of  Tarra- 
gona, In  Spain,  concerning  fome  diforders  which  had 
crept  into  the  churches  of  Spain.  Gratian  publldied 
a  colleftion  of  decretals,  containing  all  the  ordinances 
made  by  the  popes  till  the  year  i  150.  Gregory  IX. 
in  1227,  following  the  example  of  Theodofius  and  Ju- 
ftinian,  formed  a  conftitution  of  his  own,  collefting  into^ 
one  body  all  the  decifions  and  all  the  caufes  which; 
ferved  to  advance  the  papal  power ;  which  ccUeftion 
of  decretals  was  called  the  pcntakuch,  becaufe  it  con-  ■ 
tains  five  books. 

DECUMARIA', . 
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Dccumarla     DECUMARIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mono 

^  1."  •  crynia  order,  beloneinar  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of 
Dedication."''  _  .     .     "    "   .  .... 


'plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  thofe 
of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  deca- 
phyllous, fuperior  ;  the  petals  ten ;  the  fruit  unknown. 

DECUMATES  Agri,  tithed  fields,  or  granted  on 
a  tithe,  as  appeats  from  Tacitus,  to  that  rabble  of 
Gauls  who  fucceeded  the  Marcomanni,  that  had  till 
then  proved  a  check  to  the  Roman  conqueRs  up  the 
Rhine;  and  hence  probably  their  name,  people  living 
on  the  marches  or  limits  of  the  empire.  In  Cicero  we 
have  Ager  Decumans,  which  is  of  the  fame  import 
with  the  AgerDccumas  of  Tacitus. 

DECUPLE  PROPORTION,  that  often  to  one. 
DECURIO,  a  fubakern  officer  in  the  Roman  ar- 
mies.   He  commanded  a  decuria,  which  confifted  of 
ten  men,  and  was  the  third  part  of  a  turma,  or  the 
30th  part  of  a  legio  of  horfe  which  was  compofed  of 
380  men.    There  were  certain  magiftrates  in  the  pro- 
vinces called  decuriones  municipales ^  who  formed  a  body 
to  reprefent  the  Roman  fenate  in  free  and  corporate 
-towns.    They  confifted  of  ten  ;  whence  the  name  and 
their  duty  extended  to  watch  over  the  interefts  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  and  to  increafe  the  revenues  of  the  com- 
inonwealth.    Their  court  was  called  curia  decurionum 
and  minor fenatus ;  and  their  decrees,  called  decreta  decuri- 
onum, were  marked  with  two  D.  D.  at  the  top.  Tliey 
generally  ftyled  themfelves  civitatum  patres  curiales  and 
honorati  mimicipiorum  fenatores.  They  were  eledled  with 
the  fame  ceremonies  as  the  Roman  fenators;  they  were 
t©  be  at  leaft  25  years  of  age,  and  to  be  poffcired  of  a 
certain  fum  of  money.    The  eleftion  happened  in  the 
kalends  of  March. 

DECURRENT  leaf.    See  Botany,  p.  440. 
DECURY,  ten  perfons  ranged  under  one  chief  or 
leader,  called  the  decurio. 

The  Roman  cavalry  was  divided  into  decuries,  which 
were  fubdivifions  of  a  century,  each  century  containing 
ten  decuries. 

DECUSSATION,  a  term  In  geometry,  optics,  and 
anatomy,  fignifying  the  croffing  of  two  lines,  rays,  or 
nerves,  when  they  meet  in  a  point,  and  then  go  on  fe- 
parately  from  one  another. 

DECUSSORIUM,  a  furgeon's  Inftrument,  which, 
by  prefling  gently  on  the  dura  mater,  caufes  an  evacua- 
tion of  the  pus  coUefted  between  the  cranium  and  the 
before  mentioned  membrane,  through  the  perforation 
made  by  the  trepan. 

DEDHAM,  a  town  of  Effex  in  England,  confid- 
ing of  about  400  lofty  houfes.  The  ftreets  are  not 
paved,  but  very  clean,  occafioned  by  their  lying  pretty 
high.  It  has  one  large  old  church,  remarkable  for  a 
fine  Gothic  fteeple,  with  a  great  deal  of  carved  work 
about  it,  but  much  injured  by  time.  E.  Long.  1.  10. 
N.  Lat.  52.  5. 

DEDICATION,  the  aft  of  confecrating  a  temple, 
altar,  ftatue,  palace,  &c.  to  the  honour  of  fome  deity. 

The  ufe  of  dedications  is  very  ancient  both  among 
the  worlhlppers  of  the  true  God  and  among  the  hea- 
thens :  the  Hebrews  call  It  nasn  hhanuchah^  «'  imita- 
tion which  the  Greek  tranflators  render  E7x«iyia,  and 
E7xaii'*<r.«.»f,  **  renewing." 

In  the  fcripture  we  meet  with  dedications  of  the  ta- 
bernacle, of  altars,  of  the  firft  and  fecond  temple,  and 
even  of  the  houfes  of  private  perfons.    There  are  alfo 
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dedications  of  veflels,  and  garments  of  the  priefts  and  Dedication, 
Levites,  and  even  of  the  men  themfelves.  I^'^^- 

The  heathens  had  alfo  dedications  of  temples,  altars,  » 
and  images  of  their  gods,  &c.  Nebuchadnezzar  held  a 
folemn  dedication  of  his  ftatue,  Dan,  iii  2.  Pilate 
dedicated  gilt  bucklers  at  Jerufalem  to  Tiberius,  Philo 
de  legat.  Petronius  would  have  dedicated  a  ftatue  t» 
the  emperor  In  the  fame  city,  ibid.  p.  791.  Tacitus, 
Bi/i.  lib.  iv.  c.  53.  mentions  the  dedication  of  the  Ca- 
pitol, upon  rebuilding  it  by  Vefpafian,  &c. 

The  Jews  celebrated  the  anniverfary  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  their  temple  every  year  for  eight  days.  This  was 
firft  enjoined  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  and  the  whole  fyna- 
gogue,  in  the  year  of  the  Syro-Macedonlan  era  148, 
i.e.  1 64  years  before  Chrift.  The  heathens  had  the 
like  anniverfaries,  as  that  of  the  dedication  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Parthenope,  mentioned  by  Lycophron.  Under 
Chriftianity,  dedication  is  only  applied  to  a  church  ; 
and  is  properly  the  confecration  thereof  performed  by 
a  bifliop,  with  a  number  of  ceremonies  prefcribed  by 
the  church. 

The  Chrlftians  finding  themfelves  at  liberty  under 
Conftantine,  in  lieu  of  their  ruinous  churches,  built 
new  ones  in  every  place  ;  and  dedicated  them  with  a 
deal  of  folemnity.  The  dedication  was  ufually  per- 
formed in  a  fynod  ;  at  leaft  they  aftembled  a  number  of 
bifliops  to  aflift  at  the  fervice.  We  have  the  defcrip- 
tlon  of  thofe  of  the  churches  at  Jerufalem  and  Tyre  in 
Eufeblus,  and  many  others  in  later  writers. 

Dedication,  ifl  literature,  is  an  addrefs  prefixed  to 
a  book,  foliciting  patronage,  or  teftlfying  refpeft  for 
the  perfon  to  whom  it  Is  made.  The  dedication  of  the 
fourth  part  of  Mr  Edwards's  Hiftory  of  Birds,  is  cu- 
rious :  To  God!  the  one  eternal!  the  incomprehenfthk  ! 
the  omniprefent !  omnifcient  and  almighty  Creator  of  all 
things  that  exift  !  from  orbs  immeafurably  great  to  the  minu- 
tejl  points  of  matter,  this  Atom  is  dedicated  and  devoted^ 
nvith  all  pojfible  gratitude,  humiliation ,  and  worfhip,  and  the 
highejl  adoration  both  of  body  and  mind,  by  his  mofl  refigned^ 
low,  and  humble  creature,  G.  E. 

DEE  (John),  a  famous  mathematician  and  aftra- 
loger,  was  born  (July  1527)  in  London,  where  his  fa- 
ther was  a  wealthy  vintner.  In  1542,  he  was  fent  to 
St  John's  college,  Cambridge.  After  five  years  clofe 
application  to  mathematical  ftudies,  particularly  aftro- 
nomy,  he  went  to  Holland,  in  order  to  vlfit  feveral  €• 
minent  mathematicians  on  the  continent.  Having  con- 
tinued abroad  near  a  year,  he  rjeturned  to  Cambridge; 
and  was  there  elefted  one  of  the  fellows  of  Trinity 
college,  then  firft  ereftcd  by  king  Henry  VIII.  In 
1548,  he  took  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts;  and,  in 
the  fame  year,  left  England  a  fecond  time  ;  his  ftay  at 
home  being  rendered  uneafy  to  him,  by  the  fufpicions 
that  were  entertained  of  his  being  a  conjuror  ;  arifing 
partly  from  his  application  to  aftronomy,  but  efpeclally 
on  account  of  a  piece  of  machinery  in  the  F'f>fv»f  of  A- 
jriftophanes,  which  he  exhibited  to  the  unlverfity,  and 
in  which  he  reprefented  the  Scarabeus  flying  up  to 


Jupiter,  with  a  man  and  a  bafket  of  vlftuals  on  its 
back.  Thefe  fufpicions  he  could  never  after  ftiake  off : 
nor  did  his  fubfequcnt  conduft,  as  we  ftiall  fee,  tend  to 
clear  him  of  the  imputation  ;  for  If  he  was  not  aftually 
a  conjuror,  it  was  not  for  want  of  endeavours. 

Upon  leaving  England,  he  went  to  the  univerfity  of 
Loiivain  ;  where  he  was  much  efteemedy  and  vifited  by 

feverai 
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Dee.  (cvtr-dl  perfons  of  high  rank.  Here  he  refided  about 
two  years,  and  then  fet  out  for  France  ;  where,  in  the 
college  of  Rheimn,  he  read  lefturesof  Euclid's  eleraenta 
•with  vaft  applaufe.  . In  1 55 1,  he  returned  to  England, 
aiid  was  introduced  by  the  fectetary  Cecil  to  king  Ed- 
ward, who  affigned  him  a  penfioaof  100  crowns,  which 
he  afterwards  relinquifhed  for  the  re6lory  of  Upton 
upon  Severn  :  but  foon  after  the  accefiion  of  queen 
Mary,  havin?  fome  correfpondence  with  the  lady  Eli- 
zabeth's fervants,  he  was  accufed  of  praftifing  againft 
the  queen's  life  by  enchantment.  On  this  account  he 
fiiffercd  a  tedious  confinement,  and  was  feveral  times 
examined;  till,  in  the  year  1555,  he  obtained  his  li- 
berty by  an  order  of  council. 

When  queen  Elizabeth  afcended  the  throne,  our 
allrological  Dee  w^as  confulted  by  lord  Dudley,  con- 
cerning a  propitious  day  for  her  majefty's  coronation. 
He  was  on  this  occafion  introduced  to  the  queen,  who 
made  him  great  promifes,  which  were  never  performed, 
though  Ihe  condefcended  to  receive  his  inftruftions  re- 
lative to  the  myiticcil  interpretation  of  fome  of  his  un- 
intelligible writings,  which  he  publifhed  about  this  time. 
In  1564,  he  made  another  voyage  to  the  continent  ; 
in  order  to  prefent  a  book  which  he  had  dedicated  to 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  He  returned  to  England  in 
the  fame  year  ;  but  in  1 571,  we  find  him  in  Lofrain  ; 
where,  being  dangerouOy  ill,  the  queen  fent  over  two 
phyficians  to  his  relief.  Having  once  more  returned 
to  his  native  country,  he  fettled  at  Mortlake  in  Surrey, 
where  he  continued  his  lludies  with  unremitting  ardor, 
and  cbllefted  a  confiderable  library  of  curious  books 
and  manufcripts,  with  a  variety  of  inftruments ;  moil 
of  which  were,  afterwards  dellroyed  by  the  mob,  as 
belonging  to  one  who  dealt  with  the  deviL  In  1578, 
t!ie  queen  being  much  indifpofed,  Mr  Dee  was  fent  a- 
broad  to  confult  with  German  phyficians  and  philofo- 
phers  (altrologers  no  doubt)  on  the  occafion.  We 
now  behold  him  again  in  England,  where  he  was  foon 
after  employed  in  a  more  rational  fervice-  Her  mar 
leily,  dcfirous  to  be  informed  concerning  her  title  to 
thoie  countries  which  had  been  difcovertd  by  her  fub- 
jecls,  commanded  Mr  Dee  to  confult  the  ancient  re- 
cords, and  furnifh  her  with  proper  geographical  de- 
fcriptions.  Accordingly,  in  a  fliort  time  he  prefented 
to  the  queen,  in  the  gardens  at  Richmond,  two  large 
rolls,  in  which  the  difcovered  countries  were  geogra- 
phically defcribed  and  hiftorically  illuftrated.  Thefe 
rolls  are  preferved  in  the  Cotton  library,  Augujlus  I. 
His  next, employment  was  the  reforniation  of  the  ka- 
lendar,  on  which  fubje£t  he  wrote  a  rational  and  learn- 
ed treatife,  prefei  ved  ia  the  Aihmolean  library  at  Ox- 
ford. 

Hitherto  the  extravagancies  of  onr  eccentrical  phi- 
lofopher  fetm  to  have  been  counterpoifed  by  a  tolerable 
proportion  of  reafon  andfcience  ;  but  hencefor-vard  we 
confider  him  as  a  mere  necromancer  and  credulous  al- 
chymilt.  In  the  year  158 1,  he  became  acquainted 
with  one  Edward  Kelley,  by  whofe  afiiftance  he  per- 
formed diverfe  incantationSj  and  maintained  a  frequent 
imaginary  intercourfe  with  fpirits.  lie  was  particu- 
lary  intimate,-  it  feems,  with  the  angels  Raphael  and 
GabrieL  One  of  them  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  black 
fpecviluro,  in  which  his  angels  and  demons  appeared 
as  often  as  he  had  occafion  for  thein ;  they  aufvvered 
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his  queftions,  and  Kelley's  bufineis  was  to  record  ihe'r  I>ee 
di«ftates :  Deenlfters.. 
Kelley  did  all  his  feats  upon 
Ti  e  devil's  lo( iking  glar^,  a  ftone 

HuuXB.  part  ii.  canto  ill.  v.  65I. 

In  T583,  they  vi^ere  both  introduced  to  a  certain  Po- 
lifii  nobleman,  then  in  England,  named  Albert  Lajk';^ 
palatine  of  Siradia,  a  pcrfon  equally  addi£led  to  the 
fame  ridiculous  purfuits.  He  was  fo  charmed  witli 
Dee  and  his  companion,  that. he  pcrfuaded  them  to  aCr 
company  him  to  his  native  country.  They  embarked, 
for  Holland  in  Sept.  1583;  and  traveUing  over  land, 
arrived  at  the  town  of  Laflci  in  February  following. 
Their  patron,  however,  finding  himfelf  abufed  by  their 
idle  pretenfions,  perfuaded  them  to  pay  a  vifit  to  Ro- 
dolph  king  of  Bohemia  ;  who,  though  a  credulous 
man,  was  foon  difgufted  with  their  nonfenfe.  They 
were  afterwards  introduced  to  the  king  of  Poland,  but 
with  no  better  fuccefs.  Soon  after  this,  they  were 
invited  by  a  rich  Bohemian  nobleman  to  his  caltle  of 
Trebona,  where  they  continued  for  fome  time  in  great 
affluence  ;  owing,  as  they  afi'erted,  to  their  art  of 
tranfmutation  by  means  of  a  certain  powder  in  the 
poifefiion  of  Kelley. 

Dee,  now  quarrelllag  with  his  companion  in  iniqui- 
ty, quitted  Bohemia,  and  returned  to  England,  where 
he  was  once  more  gracioufipr  received  by  the  queen  ; 
who,  in  1595,  made  him  v.  arden  of  Manchefter  col- 
lege, in  which  town  he  refided  feveral  years.  In  1604,  . 
he  returned  to  his  houfe  at  Mortlake,  where  he  died 
in  the  year  1608,  aged  81  ;  leaving  a  large  family, 
and  many  works,  behind  him. — The  black  ilone  into 
which  Dee  ufed  to  call  his  fpirits,  was  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  earls  of  Peterborough,  whence  it  came  to 
lady  Elizabeth  Germaine.  It  was  next  the  property 
of  the  late  duke  of  Argyle,  and  is  now  Mr  Walpole's. 
It  appears  upon  examination  to  be  nothing  but  a  po- 
lifhed  piece  of  cannel-cual. — That  Dee  was  a  man  of 
confiderable  acquirements,  is  beyond  a  doubt  ;  his  . 
mathematical  knowledge  is  generally  allowed  :  but, 
unlefs  we  fuppofe  him  a  wicked  impoftor,  which  is  by 
no  means  improbable,  we  muft  tranfmit  him  to  poi> 
terlty  as  one  of  the  moll  foolilh.,  fuperititious,  necro- 
mancers of  his  time.  Nevcrthelefs,  the  celebrated  Dr 
Hook,  many  years  after  Dee's  death,  took  it  into  his 
head  to  prove  that  his  journal,  publllhed  by  Cafauboa, 
was  entirely  cryptographical,  conceahng  his  political 
tranfaftions,  and  that  he  was  employed  by  queen  Eii^- 
xabeth  as  a  fpy. 

DEE,  the  name  of  feveral  rivers  in  Scotland  and 
England  ;  as  thofe  whereon  the  cities  of  Chefl;er  is 
Engkind,  and  New  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  are  fitua- 
ted.  The  river  Dee  in  .  Aberdeenfliire  abounds  with 
fa'imon,  fo  as  to  form  one  of  the  greateft  falmon-fifla- 
ings  in  Scotland. — Over  this  river  there  is  a  bridge  of 
fcven  arches,  buiJt  by  a  bifiiop  of  Aberdeen,  Avho  left 
for  its  fupport  a  revenue,  which  is  now  fo  large,  that 
in  order  to  exhaiifi;  the  fund,  a  perfon  has  a  falary  tq 
fweep  the  bridge  once  a-day. 

DEED,  an  inftrument  written  on  paper  or  parch.- 
ment,  comprehending  fome  contract,  bargain,  or  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  thereto,  in  relation  to  the 
matter  therein  contained. 

DEEMiiTERS,  or  Demsters  ;  (from  the  Saxon 
4  U  dma^ 
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Deeping  dema,  judge  or  umpire).  All  controverfies  in  the  Ifle 
Defecate  ^'^'^  ^'^^  decided  without  procefs,  writings,  or  any 
<k_  ^  '_■  charges,  by  certain  judges,  chofen  yearly  from  among 
themfelves,  called  deemjlers  ;  there  being  two  of  them 
for  each  divifion  of  the  ifland :  they  fit  judges  In  all 
courts,  either  for  life  or  property ;  and  with  the  advice 
of  24  keys,  declare  what  is  law  in  uncommon  emer- 
gencies. 

DEEPING,  a  town  of  LIncolnfhIrc  in  England, 
feated  on  the  river  Weland,  in  a  fenny  ground.  W. 
Long.  o.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  35". 

DEER,  in  zoology.  See  Cervus. — The  method 
of  hunting  deer  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  is  very  parti- 
cular. The  huntfmen  go  out  in  the  night,  and  only 
two  ufually  go  together:  the  one  of  thefe  can-ies  upon 
his  head  an  earthen  veflel,  in  which  there  is  fome  fire 
burning  and  flaming ;  the  ingredients  are  generally 
fmall  flicks  cut  into  pieces,  and  common  rofin.  Of 
this  the  other  man  carries  a  fupply  about  him  to  re- 
plenifti  the  pot  when  it  grows  low.  The  perfon  who 
has  the  fire  upon  his  head,  carries  in  one  hand  a  ftaff, 
on  which  there  are  fixed  eight  bells  ;  and  the  larger 
"thefe  are,  the  better.  This  man  goes  firft  into  the 
woods,  and  the  other  follows  clofe  behind  with"  sfpear 
in  his  hand.  As  foon  as  the  deer  hears  the  noife  of 
the  bells,  he  turns  towards  the  place  whence  the  found 
comes  ;  and  feeing  the  fire,  he  eagerly  runs  up  to  it, 
and  ftands  gazing  at  a  fmall  diftance :  the  fecond  man 
has  then  nothing  to  do  but  to  kill  him  with  the  fpear; 
for  he  fees  neither  of  them. — Not  only  deer,  but  even 
elks  and  hares,  are  thus  taken ;  for  they  gaze  at  the 
fire,  and  never  fee  the  men.  The  profits  of  this  fort 
of  hunting  are  very  large,  and  the  danger  nothing  ; 
for  though  there  are  numbers  of  tygers,  elephants,  and 
wild  boars,  in  thefe  woods,  the  huntfmen  are  in  no 
danger  from  them  while  the  fire  burns,  for  they  all  run 
away  from  it. 

DE  FACTO,  fomething  adlually  in  faft,  or  exifling; 
in  contradiftinftion  to  de  jure,  where  a  thing  is  only  fo 
in  juftlce,  but  not  in  fa6l :  as  a  king  de  faSo,  is  a  per- 
fon who  is  actually  in  poffeflion  of  a  crown,  but  has 
110  legal  right  to  the  fame  ;  and  a  king  de  jure^  is  the 
perfon  who  has  a  jufl;  right  to  the  crown,  though  he 
is  out  of  pofleflion  thereof. 

DEFAMATION,  the  fpeaking  flanderous  words 
©f  another  ;  for  which  the  flanderer  is  punifl\able,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  his  offence,  either  by  action 
upon  the  cafe  at  common  law,  or  by  ftatute  in  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  court. 

DEFAULT,  in  law,  is  generally  taken  for  non- 
appearance in  court,  at  a  day  affigned ;  but  imports 
any  omifQon  of  that  which  we  ought  to  do,  for  which 
judgment  may  be  given  againft  the  defaulter. 

DEFEASANCE,  or  Defeisance,  inlaw,  a  con- 
dition relating  to  fome  certain  deed,  which  being  per- 
formed', the  deed  is  defeated  and  rendered  void,  as  if 
it  had  never  been  made.  The  difference  between  a 
common  condition  and  a  defeafance  ia,  that  the  condi- 
tion is  annexed  to,  or  iiiferted  in,  the  deed  ;  and  a 
defeafance  is  a  deed  by  itfelf,  concluded  and  agreed 
on  between  the  parties,  and  having  relation  to  another 
deed. 

DEFECATE,  in  chemiftry,  a  term  applied  to  a 
body  freed  and  purged  from  fseces  and  impurities. 
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DEFECTION,  the  aft  of  aband  oning  or  relln-  DefeAioi 
quifliing  a  party  or  interell  a  perfon  had  been  enga-  I) 
ged  in. — The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  dtficio,  to  Dtfender 
fall  off. 

DEFECTIVE,  in  general,  an  appellation  given  to 
things  which  want  fome  of  the  properties  that  naturally 
they  ought  to  have.  Thus, 

Defective  or  Deficient  Nouns ^  in  grammar,  arefuch 
as  want  either  a  whole  number,  a  particular  cafe,  or 
are  totally  indeclinable.    See  Noun. 

The  term  defeB'me  is  alfo  applied  to  a  verb  that  has 
not  all  its  moods  and  tenfes.    See  Verb,  Mood,  Sec. 

DEFENCE,  in  fortification,  all  forts  of  works 
that  cover  and  defend  the  oppofite  polls,  as  flanks, 
cafements,  parapets,  and  fauifebrays.  See  Fortifi- 
cation. 

Line  of  Defence,  a  fuppofed  fine  drawn  from  the 
angle  of  the  curtin,  or  from  any  other  part  in  the  cur- 
tin,  to  the  flanked  angle  of  the  oppofite  baftion. 

DEFEND,  in  general,  fignifies  much  the  fame  with 
protefting,  or  keeping  off  injuries  offered  to  any  perfon 
either  by  enemies  or  otherwife. 

Defend,  in  our  ancient  laws  and  ftatutes,  fignifies 
to  prohibit  or  forbid  :  as,  UJuavios  defendit  quoque  rex 
Edwardus  tie  remanercnt  in  regno.  L.  L.  Edw,  Conf. 
^-  37-  ^  5  Rich.  2.C.  7.  In  vyhich  fenfe  Chaucer  al- 
fo ufes  it  in  the  following  paflTage  : 

"  Where  can  vou  fay  in  any  manner  age, 
"  That  ever  Go  1  defended  marriage." 

In  7  Edw.  I.  there  is  a  ftatute  intitled,  "  Slatutum  de 
deknCionc  portandi  arma,"  &c.  And  "  it  is  defended 
bylaw  to  dillrain  on  the  highway;"  Coie  on  LittL 
fol.  161. 

DEFENDANT,  in  law,  the  perfon  fued  in  an  ac- 
tion perfonal ;  as  tenant  is  he  who  is  fued  in  an  adlion. 
real.    See  Action. 

'D'EY^'^^DY^K  of  the  Y  Air  H  (Fidei  Defenfor),  a  pc 
cullar  title  belonging  to  the  king  of  England  ;  as  Ca- 
thoHcus  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  ChriflianiJJimus  to  the 
king  of  France,  &c.  Thefe  titles  were  given  by  the 
popes  of  Rome.  That  of  Fidei  Defenfor  was  firfl  con- 
fen-ed  by  Leo  X.  on  king  Henry  VIII.  for  writing 
againll  Martin  Luthtr;  and  the  bull  for  it  bears  date 
qumtoidus  03ob.  1521.  It  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  Clement  VII.  But  the  pope,  on  Henry's  fuppref' 
fing  the  houfes  of  religion  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, not  only  deprived  him  of  his  title,  but  depc- 
fed  him  from  his  crown  alfo  :  though,  in  tHe  3.5th  year 
of  his  reign,  his  title,  &c.  was  confirmed  by  parhaf 
ment ;  and  hath  continued  to  be  ufed  by  all  fucceed* 
ing  kings  to  this  day. — Chamberlayne  fays,  the  title 
belonged  to  the  kings  of  England  before  that  time; 
and  for  proof  hereof  appeals  to  feveral  charters  grant- 
ed to  the  univcrfity  of  Oxford.  So  that  pope  Leo's 
bull  was  only  a  renovation  of  an  ancient  right. 

DEFENDERS,  w^cre  anciently  notable  dignita- 
ries both-,  in  church  and  flate,  whofi?  bufinefs  was  ta. 
look  to  the  prefervation  of  the  public  weal,  to  pro* 
te£t  the  poor  and  helplefs,  and  to  maintain  the  inte- 
lefls  and  ca-ufes  of  churches  and  religious  houfes.  See 
Erotector,— The  council  of. Chakedon,  can.  2.  calls, 
the  defender  of  a  church  ExJixof.  Codin,  de  ojiciis 
aula  Confl.  makes  mention  of  defenders  of  the  palace. 
There  were  alfo  a  defender  o£  the  kingdom,  defenjcr 
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Kcfile    re^n't  {  defenders  of  cities,  defenfores  civitat'is  ;  defen- 
'1        ders  of  the  people,  defenfores  pleb'is ;  of  the  poor,  father-' 

tion.  "  '^^^^»  widows,  &c. 

About  the  year  420,  each  patriarchal  church  began 
to  have  its  defender  ;  which  cuitom  was  afterwards  in- 
troduced into  other  churches,  and  continued  to  later 
days  under  other  names  ;  as  thofe  of  Advocatey  and 
Advowee. 

In  the  year  407,  we  find  the  council  of  Carthage 
aflcing  the  emperor  for  defenders,  of  the  number  of 
Scholaflic'u  i.  e.  advocates  who  were  in  office  ;  and 
that  it  might  be  allowed  them  to  enter  and  fearch  the 
cabinets  and  papers  of  the  judges  and  other  civil  ma- 
giftrates,  whenever  it  (hould  be  found  neceffary  for 
the  intereft  of  the  church. 

DEFILE,  in  fortification,  a  ftrait  narrow  paf- 
fage,  through  which  a  company  of  horfe  or  foot  can 
pafs  only  in  file,  by  making  a  fmall  front. 

DEFINITE,  in  grammar,  is  appHed  to  an  article 
that  has  a  precife  determinate  fignification  ;  fuchasthe 
article  the  in  Englifh,  k  and  la  in  French,  &c.  which 
fix  and  afceitain  the  noun  they  belong  to,  to  fom'e  par- 
ticular ;  as  the  kingj  le  roy :  whereas,  in  the  quality  of 
king,  de  roy,  the  articles  of  and  de  mark  nothing  pre- 
cife,  and  are  therefore  indefinite. 

DEFINITION,  in  general,  a  (liort  defcription  of 
a  thing  by  its  properties  ;  or,  in  logic,  the  exphcation 
of  the  effence  of  a  thing  by  its  kind  and  differ- 
ence. 

DEFINITIVE,  a  term  apphed  to  whatever  termi- 
^lates  a  procefs,  queftion,  &c. ;  in  oppofition  to  provi- 
fional  and  interlocutory. 

DEFLAGRATION,  in  chemiftry,  the  kindhng  or 
fetting  fire  to  a  fait  or  mineral,  &c.  either-  alone  or 
mixed  for  that  purpofe  with  a  fulphureous  one,  in  or- 
der to  punfy  it. 

This  fhort  procefs  has  been  often  recommended  to 
the  world  as  of  great  ufe  in  trying  the  llrength  of 
brandies  and  other  vinous  fpirits,  and  has  been  greatly 
improved  in  this  refpeft  by  Mr  GcofFroy. 

The  common  way  of  trying  fpirits  by  deflagration, 
is  to  meafure  out  any  quantity  of  it,  then  to  heat  it, 
and  fet  it  on  fire.  If,  after  it  will  no  longer  burn,  the 
remainder  is  half  as  much  as  the  quantity  meafured  out 
for  the  trial  was,  then  the  fpirit  tryed  is  found  to  con- 
fill  of  half  water,  and  half  totally  inflammable  fpirit ; 
that  is,  it  is  foraewhat  below  what  we  underftand  by 
the  term  perfeS  proof. — This  method  is  much  more 
certain  than  that  by  the  crown  of  bubbles  which  ariies 
upon  fiiaking  the  fpirit  in  a  vial.  Monf.  Geoffroy's 
method  is  this  :  Take  a  cyHndrIc  veffel  two  inches 
high,  and  as  much  in  diameter,  confifting  of  thin  plate 
filver,  that  metal  being  much  lefs  liable  to  ruft.  than 
copper ;  this  vefl^el  muft  be  fitted  with  a  little  reftan- 
gular  gage  exaclly  graduated  into  hues,  halfUnes,  &c. 
then  the  vefiel  being  fet  level  upon  a  copper  cafe  made 
to  contain  it,  a  parcel  of  the  brandy  to  be  examined  is 
poured  in,  to  the  height  of  16  Hnes.  This  height  is  to 
lie  exaftly  hit  by  pouring  in  more  than  enough  at  firft, 
and  then  fucking  out  the  overplus  with  a  very  fmall 
tube.  Then  the  veffel  being  heated  a  little,  fo  as  jufl 
to  make  the  liquor  fume,  it  is  to  be  fet  on  fire,  and 
left  to  go -  out  of  itfelf ;  at  the  inllant  when  the 
flame  expires,  the  gage  is  plunged  perpendicularly  into 
-the  velTel,  and  the  lines  and  quarters  exadly  noted 
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which  the  liquor  wants  of  its  former  height :  thisdif-  DefieAIoa 
ference  gives  the  precife  quantity  of  alcohol  or  pure  1! 
fpirit  contained  in  the  liquor.    Thus,  if  eight  lines  of , 
phlegm  are  found  remaining,  this  being  the  half  of  the 
1 6  lines  of  the  original  filling,  it  is  plain,  that  the  li- 
quor contained  one  half  fpirit,  or  was  fomething  below 
proof.    If  only  four  lines  remained,  it  was  nearly- 
double  proof,  or  of  a  middle  nature  betwixt  alcohol 
and  common  proof-fpirit. 

DEFLEC  I'lON  of  the  Rays  /  Light,  a  property 
which  Dr  Hook  obferved  in  1675,  and  read  an  account 
of  before  the  Royal  Society,  March  18,  the  fame  year. 
He  fays  he  found  it  different  both  from  refleftion  and 
refraftion,  and  that  it  was  made  towards  the  furface  of 
the  opaque  body,  perpendicularly.  This  is  the  fame 
property  which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  calls  Inflection. 

DEFLORATION,  or  Deflowering,  the  aft  of 
violating  or  taking  away  a  woman's  virginity.  See 
Virginity.—  Death,  or  marriage,  are  decreed  by  the 
civil  law  in  cafe  of  defloration. 

The  ancients  had  fo  much  refpeft  for  virgins,  that 
they  would  not  put  them  to  death  till  they  had  firft 
procured  them  to  be  deflowered.  It  is  faid,  the  na- 
tives of  the  coaft  of  Malabar  pay  flrangers  to  come  and 
deflower  their  brides. 

In  Scotland,  and  the  northern  parts  of  England,  it 
was  a  privilege  of  the  lords  of  the  manor,  granted  them 
by  king  Ewen,  that  they  fhould  have  the  firil  night's 
lodging  with  their  tentants  wives.  King  Malcolm  III. 
allowed  the  tenants  to  redeem  this  fervice  at  a  certain 
rate,  called  marchetay  confifling  of  a  certain  number  of 
cows :  Buchanan  fays  it  was  redeemed  with  half  a 
mark  of  filver.  The  fame  cuflom  had  place  in  Wales, 
Flanders,  Friefeland,  and  fome  parts  of  Germany. 

DEFLUXION,  in  medicine,  the  falling  'of  the 
humours  from  a  fuperior  to  an  inferior  part  of  the 
body. 

DE  FOE  (Daniel),  a  writer  famous  for  politics 
and  poetry,  was  bred  a  hofier ;  which  profeflion  how- 
ever he  foon  forfook,  and  became  one  of  the  moft  enter*- 
prifing  authors  that  any  age  produced.  When  difcon- 
tents  ran  high  at  the  Revolution^  and  king  William 
was  obliged  to  difmifs  his  Ducth  guards,  De  Foe,  who 
had  true  notions  of  civil  liberty,  ridiculed  the  enemies 
of  government  in  his  well-know  poem,  called  Thf 
True-horn  Englt/hman,  which  had  a  prodigious  fale. 
The  next  fatire  he  wjrote  was  intltled,  Reformation  of 
Manners  ;  aimed  at  fome  perfons  of  high  rank,  who 
rendered  themfelves  a  difgrace  to  their  country.  When 
the  ecclefiaillcs  in  power  breathed  too  much  of  a  fpirit 
of  perfecutien,  De  Foe  wrote  a  tra£t  called  The  Short', 
ejl  IV ay  nuith  the  Diffenters  ;  for  which  he  was  called  to 
account,  and  explained  himfelf  with  great  firmnefs.  He 
was  afterward  fentenced  to  the  pillory  for  attacking 
fome  public  meafures  ;  which  fo  little  intimidated  him, 
that,  in  defiance  of  their  ufage,  he  wrote  A  Hymn  to  the 
Pillory.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  his  pub- 
lications ;  but  the  following  are  the  principal :  Th& 
Hijlory  of  the  Plague  in  1 665  ;  a  novel  intltled  The  Hi- 
flory  of  Colonel  Jack  ;  A  new  Voyage  round  the  World 
by  a  Company  of  Merchants.^  printed  for  Bettefworth, 
1725  ;  The  Hiflory  of  Roxana  ;  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier  ; 
The  Hiflory  of  Moll  Flanders  ;  a  book  intltled  Religious 
Courtjloip,  which  has  undergone  upwards  of  20  edi- 
tions }  atid  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinfon  Crufoe^ 
4U  2  an 
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DffoKation.an  admirable  performance,  of  which  there  have  been 
'v^""  editions  without  number,  but  concerning  which  there 
■  •  is  an  anccJutc  that  does  the  author  oi  it  no  credit  as 
to  the  better  part  of  a  vvriter's  charadtcr,  honefty. 
Wiien  t-aptaia  Woods  Rogers  touclied  at  the  ifland 
of  Juan  Fernandez,  in  the  South  Sea,  he  brought 
away  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scots  failor,  who  had 
been  left  afliore  there,  and  had  hved  on  that  defolate 
place  above  four  years.  When  Selkirk  came  back 
to  England,  he  wrote  a  narrative  of  his  adventures, 
and  put  the  papers  into  the  hands  of  De  Toe,  to 
digeil  for  publication  :  who  ungenerouOy  converted 
,  the  materials  into  the  Hiftory  of  Robinfjn  Cruh  e, 
and  returned  Selkirk  his  papers  again  !  A  fraud  for 
which,  in  a  humane  view,  the  diilinguirncd  merit  of 
that  romance  can  never  atone.  Daniel  de  Foe  died  at 
Iflington,  in  1 731.  All  his  produAions  of  the  ro- 
maniic  fpecies,  but  efpecially  the  two  lail  mentioned, 
arc  much  in  vogue  amongft,  country  readers  ;  and,  on 
account  of  tlieir  moral  and  rel'glous  tendency,  may 
very  probably  in  fome  meafure  counteraft  the  perni- 
cious eflPefts  produced  by  the  too  general  circulation 
of  modern  novels,  thofe  occafional  vehicles  of  impiety 
and  infidelity. 

DEFOLIATION,  (from  de,  and folhim  a  leaf) ;  the 
fall  of  the  leaves.  A  term  oppofed  to  fromkfcentla,  the 
annual  renovation  of  the  leaves,  produced  by  the  un- 
iolding  of  the  buds  in  fpring.     See  Frondescentia. 

Molt  plants  in  cold  and  temperate  climates  Ihed  their 
haves  every  year  :  this  happens  in  autumn,  and  is  ge- 
nerally announced  by  the  flowering  of  the  common 
meadow  fafFi  on.  The  term  is  only  applied  to  trees 
iind  ihrubs ;  for  herbs  perifh  down  to  the  root  every 
year,  lofing  item,  leaves,  and  all. 

All  plants  do  not  drop  their  leaves  at  the  fame  time. 
Among  large  trees,  the  afh  and  walnut,  although  lateft 
in  unfolding,  are  fooneft  divefted  of  them  :  the  latter 
ieldcan  carries  its  leaves  above  five  months. 

On  the  oak  and  horn-beam,  the  leaves  die  and  wi- 
ther as  foon  as  the  colds  commence  ;  but  remain  at- 
tached to  the  branches  till  they  are  puftied  off  by  the 
new  ones,  which  unfold  themfelves  the  following 
tpring.  Thefe  trees  are  doubtlefs  a  kind  of  ever- 
greens :  the  leaves  are  probably  deftroyed  only  by 
cold  ;  and  perhaps  would  continue  longer  on  the 
plant,  but  for  the  force  of  the  fpring-fap,  joined  to 
the  moifture. 

In  mild  and  dry  feafons,  the  lilac,  privet,  yellow  jef- 
famine  of  the  woods,  and  maple  of  Crete,  preferve  their 
leaves  green  until  fpring,  and  do  not  drop  them  till  the 
new  leaves  are  beginning  to  appear.  The  fig-tree,  and 
many  other  trees  that  grow  between  the  tropics,  are 
cf  this  particular  clafs  of  ever-greens.  The  trees  in 
Egypt,  fays  Dodlor  Haffelquift,  call  their  leaves  in  the 
latter  end  of  December  and  beginning  of  January, 
having  young  leaves  ready  before  ail  the  old  ones  are 
fallen  off ;  and,  to  forward  this  operation  of  nature, 
few  of  the  trees  have  buds  :  the  fycamore  and  willow, 
indeed,  have  fome,  but  with  few  and  quite  loofe  fipula 
or  fcales.  Nature  did  not  imagine  buds  fo  neceffary  in 
the  fouthern  as  in  the  northern  countries ;  this  occa- 
lions  a  great  difference  between  them. 

Laitly,  fome  trees  and  flirubs  preferve  their  leaves 
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conftantly  through  the  whole  year  :  and  are  not  In  thcDL-foKatr 

lead  influenced  by  the  clemency  or  inclemency  of  lea-   v"-- 

fons.  Such  are  the  firs,  juniper,  yew,  cedar,'cyprefs, 
and  many  other  trees,  hence  denominated  ever-greens. 
Thefe  preferve  tlicir  old  leaves  a  long  time  after  the 
formation  of  the  new,  and  do  not  drop  them  at 
any  determinate  time.  In  general,  the  leaves  of 
ever-greens  are  harder,  and  Ids  fucculent,  than  thofe 
which  are  renewed  annually.  The  trees  are  gene- 
rally natives  of  warm  climates ;  as  the  alatcniufes  of 
France  and  Italy,  the  ever-green  oak  of  Portugal  and 
Suabia, 

Some  herbaceous  perennials,  as  the  houfe-leeks  and 
navel-worts,  enjoy  the  fame  privilege  with  the  ever- 
green  trees,  and  refift  the  feverities  of  winter  :  fome 
even  can  difpcnfe  with  the  earth  for  iome  time  ;  beintr 
replete  with  juices,  which  the  leaves  imbibe  from  the 
humidity  of  the  atmofphere,  and  which,  in  luch  plants, 
are,  of  themfelves,  fufficient  for  etfediing  the  purpofes 
of  vegetation.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  that,  unlefs  in  ex- 
ceifive  hot  weather,  gardeners  are  feldom  wont  to  wa- 
ter fat  fucculent  plants,  as  the  aloes,  which  rot  when 
they  are  moiibened,  if  the  lun  does  not  quickly  dry 
them  up. 

The  leaves  of  all  the  ever-green  fhrubs  and  trees, 
have  a  thin  compaA  flcin  or  cover  over  their  lurface  j 
as  is  eafily  difcovcred  by  macerating  them  in  water,  in 
order  to  feparatc  the  parenchyma,  or  pulp,  from  the 
vefllls  of  the  leaves  ;  which  cannot  be  effected  in  any 
of  thefe  ever-greens  till  a  thin  parchment-like  cover  is 
taken  off.  Thefe  trees  and  fhrubs  are  found  by  ex- 
periment to  perfpire  but  little,  when  compared  with 
others  which  flied  their  leaves ;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
principally  owing  to  this  clufe  covering,  as  alfo  to. 
the  fmall  proportion  of  moillure  contained  in  their 
veffels,  that  they  retain  their  verdure,  and  continue 
through  the  winter  on  the  trees.  The  nutritive  juices 
of  thefe  plants  always  abound,  more  or  lefs,  with  an 
oily  quahty,  which  fecures  them  from  being  injured 
by  fevere  frofts  \  fo  that  many  of  thefe  ever-green  trees 
are  adapted  to  grow  in  the  coldeft  parts  of  the  habi- 
table world. 

With  refpeft  to  deciduous  trees,  the  falling  off  of 
the  leaves  feems  principally  to  depend  on  the  tempera^ 
ture  of  the  atmofphere,  which  likewife  ferves  to  halten 
or  retard  the  appearance  in  queftion.  An  ardent  fun 
contributes  to  haften  the  dropping  of  the  leaves. 
Hence  in  hot  and  dry  fummers,  the  leaves  of  the  lime- 
tree  and  horfe-chefnut  turn  yellow  about  the  firft  of 
September ;  whilft  in  other  years,  the  yellownefs  does 
not  appear  till  the  beginning  of  0£lober.  Nothing, 
however,  contributes  more  to  haften  the  fall  of  tlxe 
leaves,  than  immoderate  cold  or  moift  weather  in  au- 
tumn ;  moderate  droughts,  on  the  other  hand,  ferve  to 
retard  it.  As  a  proof  of  this  pofitio'n,  Mr  Adanfon 
relates,  that  in  the  year  1759,  the  leaves  of  the  elm- 
tree,  which  generally  fall  off  aboitt  the  25th  of  No- 
vember, continued  in  verdure  and  vigour  at  Paris, 
where  the  autumn  was  remarkably  diy,  till  the  lothof 
the  following  month. 

The  following  table,  refpefting  the  mean  times  in 
which  different  trees  flied  thtir  leaves,  is  foun(ie<i  upon 
obfervations. 

Goofe. 
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Defolia-lon  Gooreberry-tree  and  bladder-") 


Oftober  I  ft. 
 .  15  th. 


20th. 
25  th. 


O 


I  November  ift. 


loth. 
15th. 

2Cth. 


II  fena, 
Deformity.  Walnut  and  a(h, 

'"'^  '  Almoiid-tvee,  horfe-chefnut, 

and  lime-tree, 
Maple,  hazle-nut,  black  pop- 
lar, and  afpen-tree, 
-Birch,  plane-tree,  mountain- 
ofier,  falfe-acacia,  pear,  and 
applc-tiet, 
Vine,  mulberry^  fig,  fumac, 

and  angelica-tree, 
Elm-tree  ard  willow, 
Apricot  and  elder  trees, 
Mikfs  It  defei  ves  to  be  remarked,  that  an  ever-green  tree 

JBet.'jJia.  grafted  upon  a  deciduous,  determines  the  latter  to  re- 
tain its  leaves.  ■  This  obfervation  is  confirmed  by  re- 
peated experiments;  particularly  by  grafting  the  laurel, 
or  cherry-bay,  an  evergreen,  on  the  common  cherry  ; 
and  the  ilex/ or  ever-green  oak,  on  the  oak. 

DEFORCEMENT,  in  law,  the  cafting  any  one 
out  of  his  land,  or  with  holding  of  lands  and  tenements 
by  force  from  the  right  owner. 

Deforcement,  in  Scots  law,  the  oppofing  or  re- 
fitting of.  the  officers  of  the  law  in  the  execution  of 
their  office.    See  Law,      clxxxvi.  15. 

DEFORMITY,  the  want  of  that  uniformity  ne- 
Ceflary  to  conftitute  the  beauty  of  an  objeA.  See 
Beauty. 

Deformity  is  either  natural  or  moral.  Thefe  are 
both  referred  by  Mr  Hutchefon  to  an  internal  fenfe  ; 
and  our  perceptions  of  them,  as  he  fiippofes,  arifes  from 
an  original  arbitrary  ftrufture  of  our  own  minds,  by 
Xvhich  certain  objefts,  when  obferved,  are  rendered  the 
©ccafions  of  certain  fenfations  and  affeAions. 

That  many  objefts  give  no  pleafure  to  our  fenfe  Is 
obvious.  Many  are  certainly  void  of  beauty;  but  then, 
fays  this  author,  there  is  no  form  which  feems  necef- 
farily  difagreeable  of  itfelf,  when  we  dread  no  other 
evil  from  it,  and  compare  it  with  nothing  better  of  the 
kind.  Many  objefts  are  rwiturally  difpleafing  and  dif- 
tafteful  to  our  external  fenfes,  as  well  as  others  pleafing 
and  agreeable  ;  as  fmells,  taftes,  and  fome  feparate 
founds  :  but  v<  ith  regard  to  our  fenfe  of  beauty,  no 
compofition  of  objefts  which  give  not  unpleafant  fimple 
ideas,  feems  pofitively  unpleafant  or  painful  of  itfelf, 
had  we  never  obferved  any  thing  better  of  the  fiime 
kind. 

Had  there  been  a  fpecies  of  the  form  which  we  now 
denominate  ugly  or  deformed^  and  had  we  never  feen  or 
expefted  greater  beauty,  we  fliould  have  received  no 
diiguft  from  it ;  though  the  pleafure  would  not  have 
been  fo  great  in  this  form  as  in  thofe  we  now  admire. 
Our  fenfe  of  beauty  feems  defigned  to  give  us  pofitive 
pleafure ;  but  not  pofitive  pain  or  difgufl,  any  farther 
than  what  arifes  from  difappointment. 

There  are  indeed  many  faces  which  at  firft  view 
are  apt  to  raife  diflike.  But  this  is  generally  not  from 
any  pofitive  deformity  ;  but  either  from  want  of  ex- 
pefted  beauty,  or  from  the  cari-ying  fome  natural  in- 
dications of  morally  bad  difpofitions,  which  we  all  ac- 
ouire  a  faculty  of  difcerning  in  countenances,  airs,  and 
geilures.  That  this  is  not  occafioned  by  any  form  po- 
fitively difgulling,  appears  hence,  that  if,  upon  long 
acq^uaintance,  wc  are  fure  of  finding  fweetiiefs  ef  teia- 
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per,  humanity,  '^vA  cheerfulnefs,  though  the  bodily  Deform it)v 
form  continues,  it  fhall  give  us  no  difgutt.  There  are  '  '  ^ 
horrors  raifed  by  fome  objefts,  which  are  only  the  ef- 
feft  of  fear  for  ourfelves,  or  compaffion  towards  otherSi 
when  either  reafon,  or  fome  foolilh  afTociation  of  ideas, 
makes  us  apprehend  danger;  and  not  the  efieft  of  any 
thing  in  the  form  itfelf.  For  vre  find,  that  moll  of 
thofc  objefts  which  excite  horror  at  firft,  when  ex- 
perience or  reafon  has  removed  the  fear,  may  become 
the  oceafion  of  pleafure.  ' 

The  cafual  conjunftion  of  ideas  gives  us  difguft, 
where  there  is  nothing  difagreeable  in  the  form  itielf. 
And  this,  in  efteft,  is  the  caufe  of  moil  of  our  fanta- 
ftic  averfions  to  the  figures  of  covers  animals,  Sec. 
Thus  ferpents  of  all  kinds,  and  many  iniefts,  really 
beautiful  enough,  are  beheld  with  averfion  by  many 
people,  who  have  got  fome  accidental  ideas  of  mif- 
chief  aiTociated  to  them.  A  fimilar  reafoning  is  ap- 
plied to  our  perception  of  moral  beauty  and  deformity.- 
Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  VlrtuCy 
pafTim. 

But  it  is  more  juft  to  diftinguifh  between  the  fenti- 
ments  of  delight  or  difguft,  excited  in  us  by  beautiful 
or  deformed  objefts,  which  are  effefts  of  fome  caufes, 
and  the  natural  and  real  qualities  of  the  perceived  ob- 
jefts by  which  they  are  produced.  There  are  objefts^ 
favs  an  excellent  writer,  which  hav^  a  natural  aptitude 
to  pleafe  or  offend,  or  between  which  and  the  contemn 
plating  mind  there  is  a  neceffary  congrulty  or  incon- 
gruity ;  and  though  the  aftual  perception  of  the  un- 
derftanding,  and  confequent  fueling  of  the  heart,  In 
contemplating  the  aftions  and  alfeftionsof  moral  agents^ 
may  exift  in  verj'-  different  degrees,  on  account  of  the 
incidental  obftrucfions  arifing  from  bodily  indifpofitionr 
mental  prejudices  and  biafles,  and  the  afTociation  of 
ideas ;  yet,  to  every  rational  mind  properly  difpofed, 
morally  good  aftions  muft  for  ever  be  acceptable,, 
and  can  never  of  themfelves  offend  ;  and  morally  evil 
aftions  muft  for  ever  be  difagreeable,  ar.d  can  never  of 
themfelves  pleafe.  What  is  right  in  aftions  and  cha- 
rafters  is  beautiful  and  amiable,  and  gives  pleafure  ;, 
what  is  wrong  is  deformed  and  odious,  and  excites  dif- 
guft: right  and  pleafure,  wrong  and  pain,  are  as  diftinft 
as  caufe  and  tfFedt.  It  is  no  lefs  abfurd  to  maintain, 
that  the  perception  of  virtue  is  nothing'diflinft  from  the 
reception  of  the  pleafure  refulting  from  it,  than  to  infer, 
with  fome  metaphyficians,  that  fohdity,  extenfion,  and 
figure,  are  only  particular  modes  of  fenfation,  becaufe 
attended,  whenever  the;-  are  perceived,  with  fome  fen- 
fations of  fight  or  touch.  Thus  does  this  author  fhow,. 
that  moral  beauty  and  deformity  are  real  qualities  of 
certain  aftions ;  in  which  confifts  their  aptitude  to  pleafe 
or  difguft.  With  refpeft  to  natural  beauty,  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  uniformity  amidft  variety  pleafcs,  becaufe 
of  the  natures  of  variety  and  uniformity,  which  are 
fuch,  that  whenever  united,  they  are  adapted  to  pleafe 
every  free  unbiaffed  mind  that  difcerns  them.  He  ac- 
counts for  the  pleafure  they  afford,  without  referring 
them  to  an  arbitrary  internal  fenfe,  by  the  following 
circiunilances  that' attend  them.  They  are  more  eafily  . 
comprehended  by  the  mind  :  order  and  fymraetry  give 
things  their  ftability  and  ftrcngth,  and  fubferviency  to 
any  valuable  purpofe  ;  regularity  and  order  evidence 
art  and  defign.  Diforder  atid  confufion,  whence  de- 
formity arifes,  denote  only  the  negaticm  of  regularity 

and 
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Deformuy.ana  order;  or  any  arrangement  and  difpofitlon  of 
things,  which  are  not  according  to  a  law,  rule,  or 
plan,  and  prove  not  defign,  Tlicfe  are  not  pofitively 
difpleafing  ;  except  where  we  previoufiy  expefted  or- 
der, ^r  where  impotence  or  want  of  fliill  appear,  and 
the  contriver  has  either  failed  of  his  defi^rn  or  executed 
it  ill. 

In  the  Fugitive  Pieces,  is  prefervcd  an  excellent 
effay  on  Bodily  Deformity  by  the  late  William  Hay, 
Efq;  who  was  hirafelf  what  he  defcrlbes,  and 'who, 
-while  he  rallies  his  own  figure  with  great  pleafantry, 
difcuffes  the  general  fubjcft  in  a  manner  equally  in- 
flrudlive  and  agreeable.  He  confiders,  i.  The  natu- 
ral confequences  of  bodily  deformity ;  2.  How  it  affeds 
the  outward  circ^unftances ;  and,  3.  What  turn  it 
.gives  to  the  mind. 

I.  It  is  certain,  that  the  human  frame,  being  warp- 
-cd  and  difproportioned,  is  kffened  in  ftrength  and  ac- 
aftivity,  and  rendered  lefs  fit  for  its  fundlions.  Scar- 
ron  had  invented  an  engine  to  take  off  his  hat ;  *'  and 
I  wi{h  (fays  our  author)  I  could  invent  one  to  buckle 
my  ftioe,  or  to  take  up  a  thing  from  the  ground,  which 
I  can  fcarce  do  without  kneeling,  for  I  can  bend  my 
body  no  farther  than  it  is  bent  by  nature.  For  this 
feafon,  when  ladies  drop  a  fan  or  glove,  I  am  not  the 
firft  to  take  it  up  ;  and  often  reftrain  my  inchnation  to 
perform  thofe  little  fervices,  rather  than  expofe  my 
fpider-Iike  fhape.  And  I  hope  it  will  not  be  conltrued 
as  pride,  if  I  do  not  always  rife  from  my  feat  when  I 
ought  :  for  if  it  is  low,  I  find  fome  trouble  in  it ; 
and  my  centre  of  gravity  is  fo  ill  placed,  that  I  am 
■often  like  to  fall  back.  Things  hanging  within  the 
reach  of  others  are  out  of  mine  ;  and  what  they  can 
execute  with  eafe,  I  want  ftrength  to  perform.  I 
am  in  danger  of  being  trampled  upon  or  ftifled  in  a 
•crowd,  where  my  back  is  a  convenient  lodgment  for 
the  elbow  ©f  any  tall  perfon  that  is  near.  I  can  fee 
nothing,  and  my  whole  employment  is  to  guard  my 
perfon.  I-Jiave  forborne  to  attend  his  Majefty  in  the 
houfe  of  peers  fince  I  was  like  to  be  fqueezed  to  death 
there  agafnft  the  wall.  I  would  willingly  come  thither 
when  his  majefty  commands,  but  he  is  too  gracious  to 
expeft  impoflibihties.  Befides,  when  I  get  in,  I  can 
never  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  on  the  throne  one  of 
the  beft  princes  who  ever  fat  on  it.  Thefe,  and  many 
others,,  are  the  inconveniences  continually  attending  a 
figure  like  mine.  They  may  appear  grievous  to  per- 
fons  not  ufed  to  them,  but  they  grow  eafier  by  habit ; 
and  though  they  may  a  little  difturb,  they  are  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  deftroy  the  happinefs  of  life  ;  of  which,  at 
an  average,  I  have  enjoyed  as  great  a  fhare  as  moft 
men.  And  perhaps  one  proof  of  it  may  be  my  writing 
this  Eflay ;  not  intended  as  a  complaint  againft  Provi- 
dence for  my  lot,  but  as  an  innocent  amufement  to 
myfelf  and  others." 

As  to  wliat  effe6l  deformity  may  have  on  the  health, 
it  appears  natural  to  imagine,'  that  as  the  inward  parts 
of  the  body  muft  in  fome  meafure  comply  with  the 
outward  mould,  fo  the  form  of  th.e  latter  being  irregu- 
lar, the  firft  cannot  be  fo  well  placed  and  dlfpofed  to 
perform  their  funftions ;  and  that  generally  deformed 
perfons  would  not  be  healthy  or  long-lived.  But  this 
is  a  queftion  beft  determined  by  fafts ;  and  in  tliis  cafe 
the  inftances  are  too  few  or  unobferved,  to  draw  a  ge- 
neral conclufion  frera  them ;  aad  kealth  is  more  than 
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is  commonly  thought  in  a  man's  own  power,  and  the  ?Deforniitf . 

reward  of  temperance  more  than  the  eft'edt  of  conftitu-   v—- 

tion;  which  makes  it  ftill  more  difRcult  to  pafs  a  judge- 
ment. yEfop  could  not  be  young  when  he  died;  and 
might  have  Hved  longer,  if  he  had  not  been  murdered 
at  Delphi.  The  Prince  of  Orange  fcarce  pafted  the 
meridian  of  life,  and  the  Duke  cf  Luxemburg  died 
about  the  age  of  67.  The  Lord  Treafurer  Burleigh 
lived  to  78  ;  but  his  fon  the  Earl  of  Salift)ury,  who 
died  about-15  years  after  him,  could  not  reach  near 
that  age.  It  is  faid  that  Mr  Pope's  father  was  de- 
formed, and  he  lived  to  75  ;  whereas  the  fon  died  in 
middle  age,  if  he  may  be  faid  to  die  whofe  vi^orks  are 
immortal.  **  My  father  (adds  our  author)  was  not 
deformed,  but  adtive,  and  my  mother  a  celebrated 
beauty  ;  and  I,  that  am  fo  unhke  them,  have  hved  to 
a  greater  age,  and  daily  fee  my  acquaintance,  of  a 
ftronger  frame,  quitting  the  ftage  before  me." 

But  whether  deformity,  abftracledly  confidered,  be 
really  prejudicial  to  health,  in  its  confequences  it  ap- 
pears to  be  moft  commonly  an  advantage.  Deformed 
perfons  have  a  lefs  fliare  of  ftrength  than  others,  and 
therefore  ftiould  naturally  be  more  careful  to  preferve 
it ;  and  as  temperance  is  the  great  prefervative  of 
health,  it  may  incline  them  to  be  more  temperate. 
Another  great  prefervative  of  health  is  moderate  ex- 
ercife,  which  few  deformed  perfons  can  want  ftrength 
to  perform.  As  a  deformed  perfon  is  not  formed  for 
violent  exercife,  he  is  lefs  liable  to  fuch  diforders  as 
are  the  natural  confequence  of  it.  He  will  alfo  efcape 
many  accidents,  to  which  men  of  athletic  make,  and 
who  glory  in  their  ftrength,  are  always  expofing  them- 
felves  to  make  trial  and  proof  of  it.  If  he  cannot  carry 
an  ox,  Hke  Milo,  he  will  not,  like  Milo,  be  hand- 
cuffed In  the  oak  by  attempting  to  rend  it.  He  will 
not  be  the  man  that  flaall  ride  from  London  to  York 
in  a  day,  or  to  Windfor  in  an  hour,  for  a  wager ;  or 
that  fliall  be  perpetually  performing  furprifing  long 
journeys  in  a  furprifing  fhort  time,  for  no  earthly  bu. 
finefs  but  the  pleafure  of  relating  them.  Confcious  of 
his  own  weaknefs,  he  will  be  cautious  of  running  into 
places  or  occafions  of  danger.  Nature,  too,  warns 
deformed  perfons  to  be  careful  not  to  offer  fuch  affronts 
as  may  call  them  forth  into  the  field  of  falfc  honow, 
where  they  cannot  acquit  themfelves  well  for  want  of 
ftrength  and  agility ;  and  they  are  fecurer  from  fuch 
alfronts  themfelves,  fince  others  will  confider  the  little 
credit  they  will  gain  by  compelling  them  to  appear  on 
that  fcene.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  deformity  is  a  proteftion  to  a  man's  health 
and  perfon  ;  which  (ftrange  as  it  may  appear)  are  bet- 
ter defended  by  feeblenefs  than  ftrength. 

2.  The  influence  of  bodily  defoi-mity  on  a  man's 
fortune  may  next  be  confidered.  Among  the  lower 
clafs,  he  is  cut  oft'  from  many  profeflions  and  employ, 
ments.  He  cannot  be  a  foldier,  he  Is  under  ftandard ; 
he  cannot  be  a  failor,  he  wants  activity  to  climb  the 
rigging  ;  he  cannot  be  a  chairman  or  porter,  he  wants 
ftrength  to  bear  the  burden.  In  higher  life,  he  is  111 
qualified  for  a  lawyer,  he  can  fcarce  be  fecn  over  the 
bar ;  for  a  divine,  he  may  drop  from  his  haflbck  out 
of  fight  in  his  pulpiu  The  Improvement  of  his  mind 
is  his  proper  province,  and  his  bufinels  only  fuch  as 
depends  on  ingenuity.  If  he  cannot  be  a  dancing- 
mafter  to  adjuit  the  heels,  he  may  be  a  fchoolmafter  to 
4  inftracl 
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Deformity,  inftruft  the  head  :  he  cannot  be  a  graceful  aftor  on 
'■"~*"V~~'  the  ftage;  but  he  mav  produce  a  good  play  :  he  would 
appear  ill  as  a  herald  J 11  a  proceiTion  ;  but  ma/  pafs  as 
a  mei-chant  on  the  exchange  :  he  caimot  undergo  the 
fatigue  of  the  campaign  ;  but  he  may  advife  the  ope- 
rations of  it  :  he  is  defigncd  by  nature  rather  to  fleep 
on  Parnaffus,  than  to  dcfcend  on  the  plains  of  Eolis  :  he 
canntit  be  cvowned  at  the  Olympic  games  ;  but  may 
be  the  Findar  to  celebrate  them  :  he  can  acquire  no 
glory  by  the  Iword  ;  but  he  may  by  the  pen,  and  may 
grow  famous  by  only  relating  thofe  exploits  which  are 
beyond  his  power  to  Imitate. 

Lord  Bacon  (that  extenfive  and  penetrating  genius, 
who  pointed  out  every  part  of  nature  for  examination), 
in  his  ElTay  on  Deformity,  fays,  "  that  in  their  fupe- 
riors  it  quencheth  jealoufy  towards  them,  as  perfons 
that  they  think  they  may  at  pleafure  defpife  ;  and  It 
layeth  their  competitors  and  emulators  afleep,  as  never 
beheving  they  (liould  be  in  a  poffibility  of  advancement 
till  they  fee  them  in  poffeffion."  But  it  is  much  to 
be  doubted  whether  this  is  not  more  than  counterba- 
lanced by  the  contempt  of  the  world,  which  It  requires 
no  mean  parts  to  conquer  ;.  for  if  (as  has  been  faid)  a 
good  perfon  is  a  letter  of  recommendation,  deformity 
muft  be  an  obftrutlion  in  the  way  to  favour.  In  this 
refpeA,  therefore,  deformed  perfons  fet  out  in  the 
world  to  a  difa^vantage  ;  and  they  muft  lirft  furmount 
the  prejudices  of  mankind  before  they  can  be  upon  a  par 
with  others,  and  muft  obtain  by  a  courfe  of  behavi- 
our that  regard  which  is  paid  to  beauty  at  firft  fight. 
"When  this  point  is  once  gained,  the  tables  are  turned, 
and  then  the  game  goes  in  their  favour :  for  others, 
fenfible  of  their  Injuftice  to  them,  no  fooner  find  them 
better  than  they  expected,  than  they  beheve  thtm 
better  than  they  are  ;  whereas  in  the  beautiful  perfon 
they  fometimes  find  themfelves  impofed  upon,  and  arc 
angry  that  they  have  wovftiipped  only  a  painted  idol. 
For  (again  take  Lord  Bacon's  words)  neither  is  it 
almofl:  feen,  that  very  beautiful  perfons  are  othcrwife 
©f  great  virtue  :  they  prove  accomplllhed,  but  not  of 
great  fpirit ;  and  ftudy  rather  behaviour  than  virtue. 
Whereas  deformed  perfons,  if  they  be  of  fpirit,  will 
free  themfelves  from  fcorn,  which  muft  be  either  by 
virtue  or  malice  and  therefore  let  it  not  be  marvelled 
if  they  fometimes  prove  exceller-t  perfons,  as  was  Age- 
filaus,  Zanger  the  fon  of  Soloman,  ^fop,  Gafca  pre- 
fident  of  Peru  ;  and  Socrates  may  like  wife  go  among  ft 
them,  with  others."  Nay,  he  fays,  "  in  a  great  wit 
deformity  is  an  advantage  to  rifing.'"  And' in  another 
part  of  his  works,  "  that  they  who  by  accident  have 
feme  inevitable  and  indeUble  mark  on  their  perfons  or 
fortunes,  as  deformed  people,  baftards,  &c.  if  they 
want  not  virtue,  generally  prove  fortunate." 

Gfborn,  in  hia  Hlftorical  Memoirs  of  Queen  Ehza- 
beth,  informs  us,  that  *'  (he  chofe  the  goodlieft  per^^ 
fons  for  her  houfehold  fervants :  but  in  her  counfel- 
fors  did  not  put  by  fufi-.iency,  though  accompanied 
with  a  crooked  perfon ;  as  it  chanced  in  a  father  and 
a  fon  of  the  Cecils,  both  incomparable  for  prudence." 
It  is  well  known  the  Queen  would  make  the  father 
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(Burleigh)  fit  in  her  prefence  ;  telling  him,  that  Hie  did  Deformity.. 

not  ufe  him  for  his  legs,  but  his  head.     But  the  fon  — -v"—^: 

(afterwards  lord  treafurer  and  Earl  of  Salifbury)  was 

not  fo  civilly  treated  -by  the  populace  ;  and  is  an  in- 

ftance,  not  only  that  envy  purfues  a  great  man,  but 

that  the  higheft  poft  cannot  redeem  a  deformed  one 

from  contempt :  it  attends  him  like  his  fiiadow,  aird 

hke  that  too  is  ever  reminding  him  of  his  ill  figure, 

which  is  often  objecled  for  want  of  real  crimes.  For 

the  fame  writer  fays  of  the  fame  great  man,  "  that  the. 

misfortunes  accompanying  him  from  his  birth  did  not 

a  little  add  to  that  cloud  of  detraftion  that  fell  upon 

all  that  he  faid  or  did  ;  a  mulft  in  nature,  Hke  an  optic 

fpeftacle,  m.ultiplying  much  in  the  fight  of  the  people 

the  apparitions  of  ill."    Nor  was  this  contempt  buried 

with  him  :  it  trampled  on  his  afties,  and  infulted  his 

grave ;  as  appears  by  an  epitaph,  which  Oft)orn  cites, 

as  void  of  wit  as  it  is  full  of  fcurrility  ;  in  one  fine  of 

which  there  is  an  epithet,  not  fo  elegant,  as  defcrip- 

tive  of  his  perfon,  viz.  "  Little  Boffive  Robin,  that 

was  fo  great." 

Such  contempt  in  general,  joined  with  the  ridicule 
of  the  vulgar,  is  another  certain  confequence  of  bodily 
deformity  ;  for  men  naturally  defpife  what  appears  lefe 
beautiful  or  ufcful,  and  their  pride  is  gratified  when 
they  fee  fuch  foils  to  their  own  perfons.  It  is  this 
fenfe  of  fuperlority  which  is  teftlfied  by  laugtiter  in  the 
lower  fort  ;  while  their  betters,  who  know  how  little 
any  man  whatfoever  hath  to  boaft  of,  are  reftrained  by 
good  fenfe  and  good  bi ceding  from  fuch  an  infult. 
But  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  why  one  fpecies  of  deformity 
fhould  be  more  riduculous  than  another,  or.why  the 
mob  ftiould  be  more  merry  with  a  crooked  man,  than 
with  one  that  is  deaf,  lame,  fquinting,.  or  purblind.  It 
is  a  back  in  alto  relievo  that  bears  all  the  ridicule  ;  tho^ 
one  would  think  a  prominent  belly  a  more  reafonable 
objeft  of  it,  fince  the  laft  is  generally  the  elfe£t  of  in* 
temperance  and  of  a  man's  own  creation-  Socrates-, 
was  ugly,  but  not  contemned  ;  and  Phllopcrmen  (a)  of 
very  mean  appearance,  and  though  contemned  on  that 
account,  not  ridiculed  :  for  Montaigne  fays,  "  111  fea-^ 
turcs  are  but  a  fuperficial  ughnefs,  and  of  little  cer- 
tainty in  the  opinion  of  men  ;  but  a  deformity  o£ 
limbs  is  more  fubftantial,  and  ftrlkes  deeper  in."  As 
it  is  more  uncommon,  it  Is  more  remarkable;  and  that 
perhaps  is  the  true  reafon  why.  It  is  more  ridiculed  by 
the  vulgar. 

3.  The  laft  confideration  on  this  fubjeft  relates  to 
thofe  paffions  and  affeftlons  which  moll  naturally  rc- 
fult  from  deformity.  Lord  Bacon  obferves,  that '  de- 
formed perfons  arc  commonly  even  with  nature  ;  for 
as  nature  hath  done  ill  by  them,  fo  do  they  by  nature, 
being  for  the  moft  part  (as  the  fcriptui  e  faith)  ixj'id  of 
.natural  aj/'ealon.'  But  (fays  Mr  Hay)  "  l  ean  neither 
find  out  this  paffage  in  fcrlpture,  nor  the  reafon  of  itj 
nor  can  I  give  my  affent  or  negative  to  a  propofition, 
till  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  terms  of  it.  If  by- 
natural  afFedion  is  here  meant  univerfal  benevolence,, 
and  deformity  necefiarlly  implies  a  want  of  it,  a  de- 
formed perfon  mull,  then  be  a  complete  monfter.  But 

however 


(a)  Coming  to  an  inn,  where  he  was  expefted,  before  his  attendants,  the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe  feeing  a 
plain  perfon  of  very  mean  afpetft,  ordered  hini  to  aflift  in  getting  things  ready  for  Philopoemen.  His  attend«- 
ants  finding  him  fo  employed,  he  told  them  tliat  he  was  then  paying  the  tribute  of  his  ugHncfs.  PhtarcL. 
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''^^;|iowfver  common  the  cafe  may  be,  my  own  renfations 
^  inform  me  that  it  is  not  univerfaily  true.  If  by  natu- 
ral affcdion  is  meant  a  partial  regard  for  individuals,  I 
believe  the  remark  is  judicious,  and  founded  in  hu- 
man nature.  Deformed  perfons  are  defpifcd,  ridiculed, 
and  ill-treated  by  others ;  are  feldom  favourites,  and 
commonly  moft  neglcdtd  by  parents,  guardians,  and 
relations;  and  therefore,  as  they  are  not  indebted  for 
much  fondncfs,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  repay  but  little. 
It  is  the  command  of  fcripture,  Not  to  fcl  our  affedions 
on  things  below  ;  and  it  is  the  voice  of  reafon,  not  to 
overvalue  what  vj^e  muft  foon  part  vvith  :  therefore,  to 
be  fo  fond  of  others  as  not  to  be  able  to  bear  their  ab- 
fence,  or  to  futvive  them,  is  neither  a  rehoious  nor  mo- 
ral duty,  but  a  childifh  and  womaniih  weaknefs  ;  and 
I  muft  congratulate  deformed  petfons,  who,  by  ex- 
ample, are  early  taught  another  leffon.  And  I  will 
now  lay  open  my  own  heart  to  the  reader,  that  he  m.ay 
judge  if  Lord  Bacon's  pofition  is  verified  in  me. 

*'  I  hope  it  proceeds  not  from  a  malignity  of  heart; 
tut  I  never  am  much  affefted  with  the  common  ac- 
cidents of  life,  whether  they  befall  myfelf  or  others. 
I  am  little  moved  when  I  hear  of  death,  lofs,  or  mif- 
fortune  ;  I  think  the  cafe  is  common. 

(  Tritus,  55*  e  metl'w  for  tuna;  Hufliis  a'.'cr  vo  .•) 
Juv.  Sar.  x'i'i. 

And  as  it  Is  always  likely  to  happen,  I  am  not  fur- 
prifed  when  it  does.  If  I  fee  a  perfon  cry  or  be^t  liis 
hreaft  on  any  fuch  occafion,  I  cannot  bear  him  com- 
pany ;  but  am  not  a  Democritus  to  lau^vh  at  his  folly. 
I  read  of  battles  and  fields  covered  with  (lain  ;  of  cities 
deftroyed  by  fword,  famine,  peftilence,  and  earthquake; 
I  do  not  fhed  a  tear ;  I  iuppofe  it  is,  becaufe  they  are 
the  ufual  Itorms,  to  which  the  human  fpecies  are  ex- 
pofed,  proceeding  from  the  juft  judgments  of  God,  or 
the  miftaken  and  falfe  principles  of  rulers.  I  read  of 
perfecutions,  tortures,  murders,  maffacres  ;  my  com- 
paflion  for  the  fufferers  are  great,  but  my  tears  are 
flopped  by  refentment  and  indignation  againil  the  con- 
trivers and  perpetrators  of  fuch  horrid  aftlons.  But 
•  there  are  many  things  that  bring  tears  into  my  eyes 
■whether  I  will  or  no  ;  and  when  I  refledl,  I  am  often 
at  a  lofs  in  fearching  out  the  fecret  fource  fi'om  whence 
they  flow.  What  makes  me  weep  (for  weep  I  do) 
when  I  read  of  virtue  or  innocence  in  diftrefs  ;  of  a 
good  man  helplefs  and  forfaken,  unmoved  by  the  gr-eat- 
cft  infults  and  cruelties,  or  courageoufly  fupporting 
himfclf  againfl  opprefiion  in  the  article  of  death  ?  I 
fuppofe  it  is,  to  fee  vice  triumphant,  and  virtue  fo  ill 
rewarded  in  this  life.  May  I  judge  by  myfelf,  I 
fliould  imagine  that  few  fincere  ChrilHans  could  read 
the  fufferings  of  their  Saviour,  or  Engliflimen  thofe  of  a 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  or  Latimer,  without  tears;  the  fiift 
dying  to  eftabliHi  his  religion,  the  laft  to  refcue  it  from 
corruption.  When  I  read  of  Regulus  returning  to  tor- 
ment, and  John  of  France  to  imprifonment,  againfl  the 
perfuafion  of  friends,  to  keep  faith  with  their  enemies,. 
I  weep  to  think  there  is  fcarce  another  inftance  of  fuch 
exalted  virtue.  Thofe  who  ofcen  hear  me  read,  know 
that  my  voice  changes,  and  my  eyes  are  full,  when  I 
meet  with  a  generous  and  heroic  faying,  aftion,  or  cha- 
racter, efpecially  of  perfons  whofe  example  or  command 
may  influence  mankind.  I  weep  when  I  hear  a  Titus 
fay,  that  he  had  loft  the  day  in  which  he  did  no  good  ; 
when  Adrian  tells  his  enemy,  that  he  had  efcaped  by 
98. 
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his  being  emperor;  or  Louis  XII.  lhat  he  is  not  to  Deformi 
revenge  the  affront  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  Thefe  are  >— v~- 
the  firft  inftances  that  happen  to  occur  to  me  :  I  might 
recolleft  many,  too  many  to  infert  in  this  effay  ;  yet 
all  are  but  few,  compared  to  inftances  of  cruelty  and 
revenge :  perhaps  I  am  concerned  that  they  are  fo 
rare  ;  perhaps  too  1  inwardly  grieve  that  I  am  not  in 
a  fjcuation  to  do  the  like.  I  am  entertained,  but  not 
moved,  when  I  read  Voltaifc's  Hiftnry  of  Charles  XII. ; 
but  I  melt  into  tears  on  reading  Han  way's  charafter 
of  his  antagonift  Peter  the  Great.  The  firft  is  a  ftory 
of  a  madman  ;  the  other  of  a  father,  friend,  and  bene- 
fiftor  of  his  people  ;  whofe  charafter  (as  the  author 
obferves  in  the  conclufion  of  it)  will  command  the  ad- 
miration of  all  fucccv-'ding  generations  ;  and  I  fuppofe 
I  lament,  that  God  is  pleafed  to  advance  to  royalty  fo 
few  fuch  inftniments  of  good  to  mankind. 

Again  :  "  I  am  uneafy  when  I  fee  a  dog,  a  horfe, 
or  any  other  animal  ill  treated  ;  for  I  confider'  them 
as  endued  with  quick  fenfe,  and  no  contemptible 
flrare  of  reafon  ;  and  that  God  gave  man  dominion 
over  them,  not  to  play  the  tyrant,  but  to  be  a  good 
prince,  and  promote  the  happliiefs  of  his  fubjccls. 
But  I  am  much  more  uneafy  at  any  cruelly  to  my 
own  fpecies  ;  and  heartily  wifh  Procrnftes  difcipli- 
ned  in  his  own  bed,  and  Phalarls  In  his  bull.  A 
man  bruifed  all  over  in  a  boxing  nratch,  or  cut  to 
pieces  In  fighting  a  prize,  is  a  fnocking  fpeitacle  ;  and 
I  think  I  could  with  leis  horror  fee  a  thoiifand  fall  in 
battle,  than  human  nature  thus  depreciated  and  difgra,' 
ced.  Violence,  when  exerted  in  v/antonnefs  or  paf- 
fion,  is  brutality  ;  and  can  be  termed  bravery  only 
when  it  is  fanftioned  by  iuftice  and  neccffity. 

"  I  have  been  in  a  fit  nation  to  fee  not  a  little  of  the 
pomp  and  vanity,  as  well  as  of  the  neceffily  and  mifery, 
of  n^anklnd  :  but  the  laft  only  affeft  me  ;  and  if,  as  a- 
maglftrate,  I  am  ever  guilty  of  partiality,  it  is  in  fa- 
vour of  the  poor.  When  I  am  at  church  among  my 
poor  but  honeft  neighbours  in  the  country  ;  and  fee 
them  ferious  In  performing  the  ceremonies  prefcribed  ; 
tears  fometimes  fteal  down  my  cheek,  on  ri-fiedling, 
that  they  are  doing  and  hearing  many  things  they  do 
not  underftand,  while  thofe  who  underftand  them 
better  negled  them  :  that  they,  who  labour  and  live 
hard,  are  more  tliankful  to  heaven  than  thofe  who  fare 
luxur-Ioufly  on  the  fruits  of  their  labour  ;  and  are  keep- 
ing and  repeating  the  fourth  commandment  at  the  very 
inftant  the  others  are  breaking  it. 

"  Thcfe  aie  fome  of  the  fcnfatlons  I  feci ;  which  T 
have  freely  and  fairly  difclofed,  that  the  reader  may 
judge,  how  far  I  am  an  inftance  of  a  deformed  perfou 
wanting  natural  affedion.  And  I  am  a  good  fubje6t  of 
fpeculation;  becaufe  all  in  me  is  nature  :  for  to  own  the 
truth,  I  have  taken  but  little  pains  (though  I  ought  to 
have  taken  a  great  deal),  to  correct:  my  natural  dcfeds. 

"  Lord  Bacon's  next  pofition  is,  '  That  deformed 
perfons  are  extremely  bold  :  ^'u  ft  in  their  own  defence, 
as  being  expofed  to  fcorn  ;  but  in  pr-ocefs  of  time  by  a. 
general  habit.'  This,  probably,  is  fo  among  the  infe- 
rior fort,  who  are  in  the  way  of  continual  infults  :  for 
a  return  of  abufe  is  a  natural  weapon  of  felf-defence, 
and  in  fome  meafure  juftifitd  by  the  law  of  retaliation: 
To  upbraid  a  man  with  a  perfonal  defect,  which  he 
cannot  help,  is  alfo  an  immoral  aA  ;  and  he  who  does 
it,  has  reafon  to  exped  no  better  quarter  than  to  heajr 
5  of 
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eformicy.  of  faults,  wliich  it  was  in  his  own  power  not  to  commit. 
v*~^  But  I  find  this  obfervation  far  from  being  verified  in 
myfelf :  an  unbecoming  baflifulnefs  has  been  the  con- 
feqnence  of  my  ill  figure,  and  of  the  worfe  manage- 
ment of  me  in  my  childhood.  I  am  always  uneafy, 
when  any  one  looks  ftedfaftly  on  fo  bad  a  pifture  ;  and 
cannot  look  with  a  proper  confidence  in  the  face  of 
another.  I  have  ever  reproached  myfelf  with  this 
weaknefs,  but  am  not  able  to  correA  it.  And  it  may 
be  a  difadvantage  to  a  man  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  he 
converfes  with  ;  for  though  true  modefty  Is  amiable, 
the  falfc  is  liable  to  mifconftrudllon  :  and  when  a  man 
is  out  of  countenance  for  no  reafon,  it  may  be  imagi- 
ned, that  he  has  fome  bad  reafon  for  being  fo.  In 
point  of  affurance,  I  am  indeed  a  perfeft  riddle  to  my- 
felf ;  for  I,  who  feel  a  reludance  in  croffing  a  draw- 
ing room,  or  in  opening  my  mouth  In  private  com- 
pany before  perfons  with  whom  I  am  not  well  acquaint- 
ed, find  little  in  delivering  my  fentiments  in  public, 
and  expofing  my  difcourfe,  often  as  trifling  as  my  per- 
fon,  to  the  ears  of  a  thoufand.  From  what  caufe  this 
proceeds,  I  know  not :  it  may  be  partly  from  hopes  of 
wiping  off  any  ill  impreffions  from  my  perfan  by  my 
difcourfe,  partly  from  a  fenfe  of  doing  my  duty,  and 
partly  from  a  fecurity  in  public  afTcmblles  from  any 
grofs  perfonal  refledlions. 

"  Lord  Bacon  compares  the  cafe  of  deformed  per- 
fons to  that  of  eunuchs  ;  *  in  whom  kings  were  wont 
to  put  great  truft  as  good  fples  and  whifperers ;  for 
they  that  are  envious  towards  all,  are  more  obnoxious 
and  ofiiclous  towards  one.'  But,  with  fubmlfllon  to 
fo  good  a  judge  of  human  nature,  I  own  I  can  difcover 
no  uncommon  qualification  in  them  for  fpies ;  and 
very  few  motives  to  envy  peculiar  to  themfclves.  Spies 
fubmit  to  that  bafe  and  ungenerous  office,  either  for 
the  fake  of  intereft  or  power  :  if  for  Intereft,  it  is  to 
gratify  their  covetoufnefs  ;  If  for  power,  their  ambi- 
tion or  revenge  ;  which  paffions  are  not  confined  to 
the  eunuch  or  deformed,  but  indlfcrlmlnately  feize  all 
claffes  of  men.  Envy  too  may  prompt  a  man  to  mean 
adtions,  in  order  to  bring  down  the  perfon  envied  to 
his  own  level ;  but  if  it  is  on  account  of  fuperiorlty  of 
fortune,  it  will  operate  alike  on  men  of  all  fhapes. 
Eunuchs  have  but  one  peculiar  motive  to  envy:  but 
that  (as  Lord  Bacon  expreffes  it)  makes  them  envious 
towards  all ;  becaufe  it  is  for  a  plcafure  which  all  but 
themfelves  may  enjoy.  Deformed  perfons  are  de- 
prived only  of  beauty  and  ftrength,  and  therefore 
thofe  alone  are  to  be  deemed  the  extraordinary  mo- 
tives to  their  envy ;  for  they  can  no  more  be  beautiful 
or  ftrong  than  eunuchs  be  fuccefsful  lovers.  As  to 
myfelf,  whatever  fparks  of  envy  might  be  in  my  con- 
ftitution,  they  are  now  entirely  extlngulfhcd  ;  for,  by 
frequent  and  ferious  refleftion,  I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced of  the  fmall  value  of  moft  things  which  men 
value  the  moft. 

"  There  is  another  pafllon  to  which  deformed  per- 
VoL.  V.  Part  II. 
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fons  fecm  to  be  more  expofed  than  to  esvy ;  which  i« Deformity. 

jealoufy  :  for  being  confcious  that  they  are  lefs  amia- v*——' 

ble  than  others,  they  may  naturally^  fufpedl  that  they 

are  lefs  beloved.    I  have  the  happmefs  to  fpeak  thi« 

from  conjefture,  and  not  from  experience  ;  for  it  \va» 

my  lot,  many  years  ago,  to  marry  a  young  lady,  very 

pioufly  educated,  and  of  a  very  diftlnguiflied  family, 

and  whofe  virtues  arc  an  honour  to  her  family  and  her 

fex  :  fo  that  I  had  never  any  trial  of  my  temper,  and 

can  only  guefs  at  it  by  emotions  I  have  felt  in  my 

younger  days  ;  when  ladies  have  been  more  liberal  of 

their  fmiles  to  thofe  whom  I  thought  in  every  refpef^, 

but  perfon,  ray  inferiors." 

The  moft  ufeful  inference  from  all  this  to  a  deform^ 
ed  perfon  Is,  to  be  upon  his  guard  agalnft  thofe  frail- 
ties to  which  he  is  more  particularly  expofed  ;  and  to 
be  careful,  that  ,the  outward  frame  do  not  diftort  the 
foul.  Orandum  ejl  (fays  Juvenal),  ut  Jit  mens  fana  in 
corpore Jam;  Let  us  pray  for  a  found  mind  in  a  healthy 
body  and  every  deformed  perfon  fhould  add  this  pe- 
tition, ut  fit  mens  reSa  in  corpore  curvoy  for  "  an  upright 
mind  in  a  crooked  one."  And  let  him  frequently  ap- 
ply to  himfelf  this  article  of  felf- examination,  Lenior 
et  melior  Jts^  accedente  feneSa  ?  "  As  age  approaches,  do 
your  temper  and  morals  improve  ?"  It  Is  a  duty  pecu- 
liarly Incumbent ;  for  if  beauty  adds  grace  to  virtue 
itfelf,  vice  muft  be  doubly  hideous  in  deformity. 

Ridicule  and  contempt  are  a  certain  confequence  of 
deformity  ;  and  therefore  what  a  perfon  cannot  avoid, 
he  fhould  learn  not  to  regard.  He  (hould  bear  it  like 
a  man  ;  forgive  it  as  a  Chriftian  ;  and  confider  it  as  a 
philofopher.  And  his  triumph  will  be  complete,  if  he 
can  exceed  others  in  pleafantry  on  himfelf.  Wit  will 
give  over  when  it  fees  Itfelf  outdone  ;  and  fo  will  ma- 
lice when  It  finds  It  has  no  effedl  :  And  if  a  man's  be- 
haviour afford  no  caufe  of  contempt,  it  will  fall  upon 
thofe  who  condemn  him  without  caufe. 

Inftead  of  repining,  therefore,  a  deformed  perfon 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  Providence  for  giving  him 
fuch  a  guard  to  his  virtue  and  repofe.  Thoufands  are 
daily  ruined  by  a  handfome  perfon  ;  for  beauty  is  a 
flower  that  every  one  wants  to  gather  in  Its  bloom, 
and  fpares  no  pains  ©r  ftratagem  to  reach  it.  All  the 
poetical  ftories  concerning  it  have  their  moral.  A 
Helen  occafions  war  and  confufion  ;  the  Hyacinths 
and  Ganymedes  are  felzed  on  for  Catamites  ;  the  En- 
dymlons  and  Adonifes  for  gallants  ;  NarcifTus  can  ad- 
mire nobody  but  himfelf,  and  grows  old  before  he  is 
cured  of  that  paflion.  Who  is  a  ftranger  to  the  ftory 
of  Lucretia  killing  herfelf  for  her  violated  chaftity  ? 
or  of  Virginia  killed  by  her  father  to  preferve  it  ?  la 
thofe  circumftances,  fays  Juvenal,  (he  might  wifh  to 
change  perfons  with  Rutila  ;  the  only  lady  we  know 
among  the  ancients  celebrated  for  a  hump-back.  The 
handfomeft  men  are  chofen  for  eunuchs  and  gallants  ; 
and  when  they  are  catched  in  exercifing  the  laft  func- 
tion, both  ( A )  Horace  and  Juvenal  inform  you  of  the 
4  X  penalties 


(a)  Hie  fe  praecipltem  tcfto  dedit :  ille  flagellis 
Ad  mortem  caefos  :  fugiens  hie  decidit  acrem 
Praedonum  in  turbam :  dedit  liIc  pro  corpore  nummos : 
Hunc  perminxerunt  calones :  quinetiam  illud 


Accidit,  utcuidam  teftes  caudamque  falacem 

Demeteret  ferrum  Hor.  Sat.  il.  1.  i. 

— —  Quofdam  moechos  et  magiiis  intrat.  ^wo. 
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Deformity,  penalties  and  indignities  they  undergo.  Sllius  (b) 
■  *  was  converted  by  the  Infatiable  Meffalina  into  a  huf- 
band  ;  and  Sporiis,  by  the  monfter  Nero,  into  a  wife. 
The  laft  mentioned  poet  fhows,  that  praying  for  beau- 
ty Is  praying  for  a  cmfe  ;  and  (c)  Perfius  refufes  to 
join  in  Inch  a  prayer:  And  has  not  the  deformed  per- 
fon  reafon  to  thank  his  ftars,  which  have  placed  him 
more  out  of  danger  than  even  virtue  could  ?  for  that 
could  not  guard  a  Jofeph,  an  (d)  Hippolytus,  a  Bel- 
lerophon,  and  others,  agalnft  the  revenge  of  flighted 
love. 

Another  great  advantage  of  deformity  Is,  that  It 
tends  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind.  A  man  that 
cannot  Ihine  In  his  perfon,  will  have  recourfe  to  his 
underftan  h'ng ;  and  attempt  to  adorn  that  part  of 
him,  which  alone  Is  capable  of  ornament.  When  his 
ambition  prompts  him  to  begin,  with  Cowely,  to  ailc 
himfelf  this  quelllon, 

What  fliiill  I  i!o  to  he.  for  ever  known, 
And  make  the  ag^e  to  come  my  own  ? 

on  looking  about  him,  he  will  find  many  avenues  to 
the  temple  of  fame  barred  agalnft  him  ;  but  fome  are 
ftlU  open  through  that  of  virtue ;  and  thofe.  If  he  has 
a  right  ambition,  he  will  moft  probably  attempt  to 
pais.  The  more  a  man  Is  Inaftive  In  his  perfon,  the 
more  his  mind  will  be  at  work  ;  and  the  time  which 
others  fpend  In  aftion,  he  will  pafs  in  ftudy  and  con- ' 
templatlon :  by  thefe  he  may  acquire  wifdom;  and  by 
wifdom,  fame.  The  name  of  Socrates  Is  as  much 
founded  as  thofe  of  Alexander  and  Csfar  ;  and  Is  re- 
corded In  much  fairer  charafters.  He  gained  renown 
by  wifdom  and  goodnefs ;  they  by  tyranny  and  op- 
preffion  :  he  by  Inftrufting,  they  by  deftroying,  man- 
kind ;  and  happy  It  Is,  that  their  evil  deeds  were  con- 
fined to  their  lives  ;  while  he  continues  to  Inftruft  us  . 
to  this  day.  A  deformed  perfon  will  naturally  con- 
fider  where  his  ftrength  and  his  foible  he  :  and  as  he 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  laft,  he  will  eafily  find  out 
the  firft;  and  muftknow,  that  (If  It  Is  any  where)  It  Is 
net,  like  Samfon's,  In  the  hair ;  but  muft  be  In  the 
lining  of  the  head.  He  will  fay  to  himfelf,  "  I  am 
weak  in  perfon  :  unable  to  ferve  my  country  In  the 
field,  I  can  acquire  no  military  glory  ;  but  I  may, 
like  Socrates,  acquire  reputation  by  wifdom  and  pro- 
bity ;  let  me  therefore  be  wife  and  honeft.  My  figure 
is  very  bad  ;  and  I  fhould  appear  but  111  as  an  orator 
either  In  the  pulpit  or  at  the  bar  :  let  me  therefore  pafs 
my  tlnae  In  my  ftudy,  either  In  reading  what  may  Im- 
prove myfelf,  or  In  writing  what  may  entertain  or  In- 
flruft  others.  I  have  not  the  ftrength  of  Hercules,  nor 
can  I  rid  the  world  of  fo  many  monfters ;  but  perhaps 
I  may  get  rid  of  fome  that  Infeft  myfelf.  If  I  cannot 
draw  out  Cacus  from  his  den,  T  may  pluck  the  villain 
from  my  own  breaft.  I  cannot  cleanfe  the  ftable  of 
Augeas :  but  I  may  cleanfe  my  own  heart  from  filth 
and  Impurity :  I  may  demollfh  the  hydra  of  vices 
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within  me ;  and  fhould  be  careful  too,  that  while  Deformity 
I  lop  oft"  one,  I  do  not  faff'er  more  to  grow  up  In  II 
Its  ftead.  Let  me  be  fervlceable  in  any  way  that  I  can:  Degrada= 
and  If  I  am  fo,  It  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  owing  ^ 
to  my  deformity  ;  which  at  leaft  Ihould  be  a  reftraint 
on  my  condudl,  left  my  conduft  make  me  more  de- 
formed." 

Few  perfons  have  a  houfe  entirely  to  their  •  mind  ; 
or  the  apartments  in  it  difpofed  as  they  could  wifli. 
And  there  Is  no  deformed  perfon,  vvlio  does  not  wifh 
that  his  foul  had  a  better  habitation  ;  which  is  fome- 
times  not  lodged  according  to  its  quality.  Lord 
Clarendon  fays  of  Sir  Charles  CavendiOi  (brother  to 
the  marquis  of  Newcaftle),  that  he  was  a  man  of  the 
nobleft  and  largeft  mind,  though  of  the  leaft  and  m.oft 
inconvenient  body  that  lived.  And  every  body  knows, 
that  the  late  prince  of  Orange  had  many  amiable  qua- 
lities. Therefore,  in  juftice  to  fiich  perfons,  wc  muil 
fuppofe  that  they  did  not  repine  that  their  tenements 
were  not  In  a  more  regular  ttyle  of  architefture.  And 
let  every  deformed  perfon  comfort  himfelf  with  re- 
flefting,  that  though  his  foul  hath  not  the  moft  conve- 
nient and  beautiful  apartment,  yet  that  it  is  habitable  ; 
that  the  accommodation  will  ferve  as  an  Inn  upon  the 
road  ;  that  he  is  but  tenant  for  life,  or  (more  properly) 
at  will ;  and  that,  while  he  remains  In  it,  he  Is  In  a 
ftate  to  be  envied  by  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  lame, 
and  the  blind. 

DEFOSSION,  (Defossio),  the  punlfhment  of  bu- 
rying alive,  Infli6led  among  the  Romans  on  veftal  vir- 
gins guilty  of  Incontlnency.  It  is  alfo  a  cuftom  among 
the  Hungarians  to  inllldl:  this  punlfhment  on  women 
convifted  of  adultery.  Heretics  were  alfo  punllhed  la 
this  manner.    See  BuRYiNG-AIive. 

DEGENERATION,  or  Deoeneratino,  In  ge- 
neral, denotes  the  growing  worfe,  or  lofing  fome  va- 
luable qualities  whereof  a  thing  was  formerly  poffeffed. 
Some  naturaliils  have  been  of  opinion,  that  things  are 
capable  of  degenerating  Into  quite  a  diftinft  fpecies ; 
but  this  Is  a  mere  chimerai.  All  that  happens  In  the 
degeneration  of  a  plant,  for  Inftance,  Is  the  lofing  Its 
ufual  beauty,  colour,  fmell.  Sec.  a  circumftance  entirely 
owing  to  its  being  planted  in  an  Improper  foil,  cli* 
mate,  &c. 

DEGLUTITION,  the  aftlon  of  fwallowlng.  See 
Anatomy,  11°  104. 

DEGRADATION,  In  our  law-books  called  ^/j/: 
gradation  and  depqfiilon,  the  aft  of  depriving  or  ftrlp- 
ping  a  perfon  for  ever  of  a  dignity  or  degree  of  ho- 
nour, and  taking  away  the  title,  badge,  and  privileges 
thereof. 

The  degradations  of  a  j>eeri  a  prieft,  a  knight,  a 
gentleman,  an  officer,  &c.  are  performed  with  divers 
ceremonies.  That  which  anciently  obtained  In  degra- 
ding a  perfon  from  his  nobility  is  very  curious.  It 
was  pra&ifed  In  the  time  of  Francis  I.  upon  Captain 

Fangel, 


(b)   Optimus  hie  et  formofiflimus  Idem 

Gentis  Patricias  rapitur  mifer  extinguendus 
Mcffallnae  oculis.  .7"*^'  ^* 

(c)  Hunc  optent  generum  Rex  et  Reglna  :  puellae 
Hunc  raplant :  quicquld  calcaverit  hic,  rofa  fiat; 
Alt  ego  nutrici  non  mando  vota  \  negato 


Jitplter  haec  IllI  P^'^f'  Sat.  ii. 

(d)  —  Quid  profuit  olim 

HIppoly to  grave  propofitum  ?  Quid  Bellerophonti 
Erubult  nempe  haec,  feu  faftldita  repulfa  : 
Nee  Slhenobcea  minus  quam  Greffa  excandult,  et  fe 
Ccneuffere  ambse.— —  J^^"^'  Sat.  x». 
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agrada-  Fangel,  who  had  in  a  cowardly  manner  given  up  Fon- 
tion.  tarabia,  whereof  he  was  governor.  On  this  occafion, 
20  or  30  cavaliers,  without  blemifh  or  reproach,  were 
aflembled  ;  btfoie  whom  the  gentleman  was  accufed 
of  treafon  and  breach  of  faith  by  a  king  at  arms.  Two 
fcaffolds  were  erefted  ;  the  one  for  the  judges,  he- 
ralds, and  purfulvants  ;  and  the  other  for  the  guilty 
cavalier,  who  was  armed  at  all  points,  and  his  {hield 
placed  on  a  ftake  before  him,  reverfed  with  the  point 
upwards.  On  one  fide  affiRed  12  priefts  in  fuiplices, 
who  fung  the  vigils  of  the  dead.  At  the  clofe  of  each 
pfalm  they  made  a  paufe,  during  which  the  ofhcers  of 
arms  ftripped  the  condemned  of  fome  piece  of  his  ar- 
mour, beginning  with  the  helmet,  and  proceeding 
thus  till  he  was  quite  difarmed  ;  which  done,  they 
broke  his  fiiield  in  three  pieces  with  a  hammer.  Then 
the  king  at  arms  emptied  a  bafon  of  hot  water  on  the 
criminal's  head  ;  and  the  judges,  putting  on  mourning 
habits,  went  to  the  cluirch.  This  done,  the  degraded 
was  drawn  from  off  the  fcaffold  with  a  rope  tied  under 
his  arm- pits,  laid  on  a  bier,  and  covered  with  mortu- 
ary clothes ;  the  prieti  finging  fome  of  the  prayers  for 
the  dead  ;  and  then  he  was  deUvered  to  the  civil  judge 
and  the  executioner  of  juillce. 

For  a  more  domeftic  inftance  :  Sir  Andrew  Harcla, 
earl  of  Carhfle,  being-  attainted  and  convided  of  trea- 
fon, 18  Edw.  II.  coram  rege  ;  after  judgment  w-as  pro- 
nounced on  him,  his  fword  was  broken  over  his  head, 
and  his  fpurs  hewn  off  his  heels ;  Sir  Anthony  Lucy 
the  judge  faying  to  him,  "  Andrew,  now  thou  art  no 
kuight^'  but  a  knave."  By  ftat.  13  Car.  II.  WiUiam 
Lord  Monfon,  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  and  others,  were 
degraded  from  all  titles  of  honour,  dignities,  and  pre- 
em.inences,  and  prohibited  to  bear  or  ufe  the  title  of 
lord,  knight,  efquire,  or  gentleman,  or  any  coat  of 
arms,  for  ever  afterwards.  It  has  been  maintained 
that  the  king  may  degrade  a  peer  ;  but  it  appears  from 
later  authorities,  that  he  cannot  be  degraded  but  by 
aft  of  parliament. 

As  to  ecclefmllics,  we  have  an  inftance  of  degrada- 
tion before  condemnation  to  death,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, at  Conftantlnople.  It  is  in  the  perfon  of  -the 
patriarch  Conftantine,  whom  Conftantine  Copronymus 
caufed  to  be  executed.  He  was  made  to  afcend  the 
ambo  ;  and  the  patriarch  Nicetas  fent  fome  of  his  bi- 
fliops  to  ftrip  him  of  the  pallium,  and  anathematized 
him  ;  then  they  made  him  go  out  of  the  church  back- 
wards. 

But  we  have  a  much  later  inftance  in  our  own  hifto- 
ry  :  When  Cranmer,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was 
degraded  by  order  of  Queen  Mary,  they  dreiTcd  him 
in  epifcopal  robes,  made  only  of  canvas,  put  the  mitre 
on  his  head  and  the  paftoral  (laff  iir  his  hand  ;  and  in 
■this  attire  fhowed  him  to  the  people.  Which  done, 
•they  ftripped  him  again  piece  by  piece.  At  prefent 
-ihey  do  not  ftand  fo  much  on  the  ceremony  of  degra- 
xlatlon  in  order  to  the  putting  a  prieft  to  death  ;  by 
reafon  of  the  delays  and  difficulties  that  it  would  oc- 
cafion. Pope  Boniface  pronounced  that  fix  biftiops 
were  required  to  degrade  a  prieft  ;  but, the  difficulty 
of  aficinbling  fo  many  biHiops  rendered  the  punilhment 
frequently  imprafticable.  In  England,  a  prieft,  after  ha- 
ving been  dchvered  to  his  ordinary,  if  he  cannot  purge 
himfelf  of  the  crime  laid  at  his  door,  his  gown  and 
other  robes  are  ftripped  over  his  ears  by  the  common 


hangman  ;  by  which  he  is  declared  divefted  of  his  or-  Degr;ida.. 
ders.  ■  _  ''J'^ 

It  is  decided,  however,  that  degradarion  does  not  p^-^'l^jpg 
efface  the  prieftly  chara£ler.  Degradation  only  feems  ,  '  ,,' 
to  differ  from  depolition  in  a  few  ignominious  ceremo- 
nies which  cuftom  has  added  thei-eto.  Accordingly, 
in  the  bufincfs  of  Arnoul  archbifiiop  of  Rheims,  fen- 
tenced  in  the  council  of  Orleans  in  991,  it  was  deli- 
berated what  form  they  ftiould  follow  in  the  depofition  ; 
whether  that  of  the  canons,  that  is,  fimple  depofition  ; 
or  that  of  cuftom,  viz.  degradation.  And  it  was  declared, 
that  he  ftrould  furrender  the  ring,  paftoral  ftaff,  and 
pallium  ;  but  that  his  robes  ftiould  not  be  torn  off.  In 
effedt,  the  canons  prefcribe  no  more  than  a  mere  read- 
ing of  the  fentence.  It  is  the  reft,  therefore,  added 
thereto  by  cuftom,  viz.  the  ftripping  off  the  ornaments 
and  the  tearing  the  pontifical  veftments,  that  properly 
conftitutes  degradation. 

Degradation,  in  painting,  expreffes  the  leffening 
the  appearance  of  diftant  objefts  in  a  landfcape,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  would  appear  to  an  eye  placed  at 
that  diftance  from  them. 

DEGREE,  in  geometry,  a  divifion  of  a  circle,  in- 
cluding a  three  hundred  and  fixtieth  part  of  its  circum- 
ference. 

Degree  of  Latitude.    See  Latitude. 

Degree  of  Longitude.    See  Longitude. 

A  degree  of  the  meridian  on  the  furface  of  the  globe 
is  varioufly  determined  by  various  obfervers.  Mr  Pi- 
cart  meafured  a  degree  in  the  latitude  of  49°  21',  and 
found  it  equal  to  57060  French  toifes.  But  the  French 
mathematicians,  who  have  lately  examined  Mr  Picart's 
operations,  affure  us,  that  the  degree  in  that  latitude 
is  57183  toifes.  Our  countryman,  Mr  Norwood,  mea- 
fured the  diftance  between  London  and  York,  and  found 
it  905751  Englifti  feet  ;  and  finding  the  difference  of 
latitudes  2^  28',  determined  the  quantity  of  one  de- 
gree to  be  367196  Englifti  feet,  or  69  Englifti  miles 
and  288  yards.  Mr  Maupertuis  meafured  a  degree  in 
Lapland,  in  the  latitude  of  66°  20',  and  found  it 
57438  toifes.  A  degree  was  likewlfe  meafured  at  the 
equator  by  other  Fiench  mathematicians,  and  found 
to  c<»ntain  56767.8  toifes.  Whence  it  appears,  that 
the  earth  is  not  a  fphere,  but  an  oblate  fpheroid. 

Degree,  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  denotes  an 
interval  in  kinftiip,  by  which  proximity  and  remotenefs 
of  blood  are ■  computed.  See  Consanguinity  and 
Descent. 

Degrees,  in  mufic,  are  the  little  intervals  whereof 
the  concords  or  h^rmonical  intervals  are  compofed. 

Degree,  in  univerfities,  denotes  a  quality  conferred 
on  the  ftudents  or  members  thereof,  as  a  teftlmony  of 
their  proficiency  In  the  arts  or  fciences,  and  inlitling 
them  to  certain  privileges. 

DEJANIRA,  In  fabulous  hiftory,  daughter  cf  Oe- 
ncus  king  of  iEtolIa,  and  wife  to  Hercules.  The  cen- 
taur Neiius  endeavouring  to  ravifti  her,  was  flain  by 
Hercules  with  a  poifoned  arrow.  Neffus,  when  dy- 
ing, gave  his  bloody  fnirt  to  Dejanira  ;  affuring  her, 
that  it  was  a  foveieign  remedy  to  cure  her  huft)and  if 
ever  he  prov.  d  unfaithful.  Some  time  after,  Dejanira 
thinking  flie  had  reafon  to  fufpeft  his  fidelity,  fent  him 
the  ftiirt  ;  which  he  had  no  fooner  put  on,  than  he 
was  feized  with  the  moft  excruciating  torments..  .  Be- 
ing unable  to  fupport  his  pains,  he  retired  to_ mount 
4X2  Oetaj 
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Dejedlion  Oeta,  and  erefting  a  pile  of  wood  fet  fire  to  it,  and 
threw  bimfelf  into  the  flames ;  upon  which  Dejanira 
killed  herfelf  in  defpair. 

'  DEJECTION,  in  medicine,  the  aft  of  voiding  the 
excrements  by  the  anug.  See  Anatomy,  n°  93. 
DEIFICATION,  in  antiquity.  Sec  Apotheosis. 
DEIPHON,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  brother  of  Trip- 
tolemus  fon  of  Celeus  and  Metanira.  When  Ceres 
travelled  over  the  world,  (he  flopped  at  his  father's 
court  and  undertook  to  nurfe  him  and  bring  him  up. 
To  reward  the  hofpitality  of  Celeus,  the  goddefs  be- 
gan to  make  his  fon  immortal,  and  every  evening  Ihe 
placed  him  on  burning  coals  to  purify  him  from  what- 
ever mortal  particles  he  ftill  poflefTed.  The  uncommon 
growth  of  Deiphon  aftonifhed  Metanira,  who  wifhed 
to  fee  what  Ceres  did  to  make  him  fo  vigorous.  She 
was  frightened  to  fee  her  fon  on  burning  coals  ;  and 
the  (hrieks  that  (lie  uttered  difturbed  the  myfterious 
operations  of  the  goddefs,  and  Deiphon  perifllied  in 
the  flames. 

DEfSCAL,  in  the  ancient  Britifli  cuftoms,  the 
name  of  a  ceremony  originally  ufed  in  the  druidical 
worftilp,  and  retained  in  many  places  down  to  a  very 
late  period  as  a  civil  ceremony  towards  perfons  of  par- 
ticular diftindlion.  The  temples  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons were  all  circular  ;  and  the  drulds,  in  performing 
the  public  offices  of  their  religion,  never  neglefted  to 
make  three  turns  round  the  altar,  accompanied  by  all 
the  worfhippers.  This  praftice  was  fo  habitual  to  the 
ancient  Britons,  that  it  continued  in  fome  places  many 
ages  after  the  druids  and  their  religion  were  both  de- 
ftroyed.  In  the  Scottifh  ifles,  the  vulgar  never 
come  to  the  ancient  facrificing  and  fire-hallowing  cairns, 
but  they  walk  three  times  round  them,  from  eaft  to 
wed,  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  fun.  Thisfan6ti- 
fied  tour,  or  round  by  the  fouth,  is  called  de'ifcal,  from 
deas  or  defs,  "  the  right-hand,"  and  foil  or  Jul,  "  the 
fun  ;"  the  right-hand  being  ever  next  the  heap  -or 
cairn.  In  the  fatne  ifles  it  is  the  cuftom  and  fafliion 
of  the  people  to  teftify  their  refpefk  for  their  chief- 
tains, the  proprietors  of  their  feveral  ifles,  and  other 
perfons  of  diftinftion,  by  performing  the  deifcal  round 
them  in  the  fame  manner.  A  gentleman  giving  an 
account  of  his  reception  in  one  of  the  weftern  iflands, 
of  which  he  was  proprietor,  defcribes  the  ceremony 
of  the  deifcal  in  this  manner  :  "  One  of  the  natives 
would  needs  cxprefs  his  high  efleem  for  my  perfon, 
by  making  a  turn  round  about  me  fun-ways,  and  at 
the  fame  time  bltfling  me,  and  wifliing  me  all  happi- 
nefs.  But  I  bid  him  let  alone  that  piece  of  homage, 
telling  him  I  was  fenfible  of  his  good  meaning  towards 
me.  But  this  poor  man  was  very  much  difappointed, 
as  were  alfo  his  neighbours  ;  for  they  doubted  not  but 
this  ancient  ceremony  would  have  been  very  acceptable 
to  me  ;  and  one  of  them  told  me  that  this  was  a  thing 
due  to  my  charafter  from  them,  as  to  their  chief  and 
patron  ;  and  that  they  could  not,  and  would  not,  fail 
to  perform  it  " 

DEISM,  the  doftrine  or  belief  of  the  delfts.  De- 
ifm, from  <5fOf,  God,  may  properly  be  ufed  to  denote 
natural  religion,  as  comprehending  thofe  truths  which 
kave  a  real  foundation  In  reafon  and  nature  ;  and  In 
this  fenfe  It  is  fo  far  from  being  oppofite  to  Chriftianl- 
ty,  that  It  is  one  great  defign  of  the  gofpel  to  illu- 
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ftrate  and  enforce  It.  Thus  fome  of  the  deiftical  wri-  Ddfts, 
ters  have  afl^e6ted  to  ufe  it.  But  deifm  more  preclfely 
fignifies  that  fyftem  of  religion,  relating  both  to  doc- 
trilie  and  pradice,  which  every  man  is  to  difcover  for 
himfelf  by  the  mere  force  of  natural  reafon,  independ- 
ent of  all  revelation,  and  exclufive  of  it ;  and  this  re- 
ligion Dr  Tindal  and  others  pretend  is  fcperfed,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  receiving  any  addition  or  improve- 
ment even  from  divine  revelation. 

DEISTS,  a  clafs  of  people,  known  alfo  under  the 
denomination  of  Free-thinkers,  whofe  difl;inguiihing 
charafter  It  is,  not  to  profefs  any  particular  form  or 
fyftem  of  religion  ;  but  only  to  acknowledge  the  ex- 
iftence  of  a  God,  and  to  follow  the  light  and  law  of 
nature,  rejefting  revelation,  and  oppofing  Chriiti- 
anity. 

This  name  ferms  to  have  been  firft  aff"umed  as  the 
denomination  of  a  party  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
century,  by  feme  gentlemen  in  France  and  Italy,  who 
were  defirous  of  thus  difguifing  their  oppofition  to 
Chriftlanity  by  a  more  honourable  appellation  than 
that  of  atheifts.  Viret,  an  eminent  reformer,  men- 
tions  certain  perfons  in  his  epiftle  dedicatory  prefixed 
to  the  fecond  tome  of  his  InJlruElion  Chretienne,  publKh- 
ed  in  1563,  who  called  themfelves  by  a  new  name, 
that  of  Deijis,  Thefe,  he  tells  us,  profeflTed  to  believe 
in  God,  but  ftiowed  no  regard  to  Jefus  Chrift,  and 
confidered  the  doftrlne  of  the  apoftles  and  evangelift* 
as  fables  and  dreams.  He  adds,  that  they  laughed  at 
all  religion,  though  they  outwardly  conformed  to  the 
religion  of  thofe  with  whom  they  lived,  or  wKom  they 
wiflied  to  plcafe,  or  feared  to  offend.  Some,  he  ob- 
ferves,  profefled  to  believe  the  immortality  of  the  foulj 
others  denied  both  this  doftriue  and  that  of  provi- 
dence. Many  of  them  were  confidered  as  perfons  of 
acute  and  fubtll  genius,  and  took  pains  in  dllfeminating 
their  norions. 

The  delfts  hold,  that,  confidering  the  multiplicity 
of  religions,  the  numerous  pretences  to  revelation, 
and  the  precarious  arguments  generally  advanced  in 
proof  thereof,  the  beft  and  fureft  way  is  to  return  to 
the  fimpllcity  of  nature  and  the  belief  of  one  God  ; 
which  is  the  only  truth  agreed  to  by  all  nations.  They 
complain,  that  the  freedom  of  thinking  and  reafoning 
is  opprefled  under  the  yoke  of  religion  ;  and  that  the 
minds  of  men  are  ridden  and  tyrannized  by  the  nccef- 
fity  impofcd  on  them  of  believing  inconceivable  my- 
fteries  ;  and  contend  that  nothing  ihould  be  required 
to  be  aflented  to  or  believed  but  what  their  retrfoa, 
clearly  conceives. 

The  diftlnguifliing  charafter  of  modern  delfts  is,  that 
they  reject  all  revealed  religion,  and  difcard  all  pre- 
tences to  it  as  the  eff"efts  of  impofture  or  enthufiafm. 
They  profefs  a  regard  for  natural  religion,  though  they 
are  far  from  being  agreed  in  their  notions  concerning 
it.  They  are  clafled  by  fome  of  their  own  writers  in- 
to mortal  and  Immortal  delfls  :  the  latter  acknowledg- 
ing a  futui-e  ftate  ;  and  the  former  denying  it,  or  re'' 
prefenting  it  as  very  uncertain. 

Dr  Clarke  diftlnguiflies  four  forts  of  delfts,  i .  Thofe 
who  pretend  to  believe  the  exiftence  of  an  eternal,  in., 
finite,  independent,  intefllgent  Being,  who  made  the 
world,  without  concerning  hlmf  If  m  the  goverauunit- 
of  it.    2.  Thofe  who  believe  the  being  and  natural 
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Daifts.  providence  of  God,  but  deny  the  difFerence  of  aftions 
as  morally  good  or  evil,  rciolving  it  into  the  arbitrary 
conftitution  of  human  laws  ;  and  therefore  they  fup- 
pofe  that  God  takes  no  notice  of  them.  With  refpeft 
to  both  thefe  clafTes,  he  obferves  that  their  opinions 
can  confilleiitly  terminate  in  nothing  but  downright 
atheifm.  3.  Thofe  who  having  right  apprehenfions 
concerning'' the  nature,  attributes,  and  all-governing 
providence  of  God,  feem  alfo  to  have  fome  notion  of 
his  moral  perfecilions ;  though  they  confider  them  as 
tranfcendent,  and  fuch  in  nature  and  degree,  that  we 
can  form  no  true  judgment,  nor  argue  with  any  cer- 
tainty concerning  them  :  but  they  deny  the  immorta- 
Uty  of  human  fouls;  alleging  that  men  perlft  at  death, 
and  that  the  prefent  life  is  the  whole  of  human  exift- 
ence.  4.  Thofe  who  beUeve  the  exiftence,  perfeftions, 
and  providence  of  God,  the  obHgations  of  natural  re- 
ligion, and  a  ftate  of  future  retribution,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  light  of  natin-e,  without  a  divine  revela- 
tion :  fuch  as  thefe,  he  fays,  are  the  only  true  delfts  ; 
but  their  principles,  he  apprehendsj  fhould  lead  them 
to  embrace  Chriftianity  ;  and  therefore  he  concludes 
that  there  is  now  no  confiftent  fclieme  of  deifm  in  the 
world. 

The  firft  deiftical  writer  of  any  note  that  appeared 
in  this  country  was  Herbert  baron  of  Cherbury.  He 
lived  and  wrote  in  the  bit  century.  His  book  De  Ve- 
rttate  was  firft  publiihed  at  Paris  in  1624.  This,  to- 
gether with  his  book  De  Caufis  Errorum,  and  his  trea- 
tife  De  Religione  Laid,  were  afterv^ards  publiflied  in 
London.    His  celebrated  work  De  Religione  Gentiltum 


DEITY,  Godhead}  a  common  appellation  given  to 
God  ;  and  alfo  by  the  poets  to  the  heathen  gods  and  _ 
goddeffes. 

DELAWARE,  a  province  of  North  America,  fi- 
tuated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name. 

The  Dutch,  under  the  pretended  purchafe  made  by 
Henry  Hudfon,  took  poffeffion  of  the  lands  on  both 
fides  the  river  Delaware  ;  and  as  early  as  the  year 
1623  built  a  fort  at  the  .place  which  has  fmce  been, 
called  Gloucejler.  In  1 627,  by  the  influence  of  William 
Ufeling,  a  refpeftable  merchant  in  Sweden,  a  colony 
of  Swedes  and  Finns  came  over,  furnifhed  with  all  the 
neceffaries  for  beginning  a  new  fettlement,  and  land- 
ed at  Cape  Henlopen  ;  at  which  time  the  Dutch  had 
wholly  quitted  the  country.  The  Dutch,  however, 
returned  in  1630,  and  built  a  fort  at  Lewiilown,  by 
them  named  Hoarklll.  The  year  following  the  Swedes 
built  a  fort  near  Wilmington,  which  they  called  Chrif- 
te'in  or  Chrljiiana.  Here  alfo  they  laid  out  a  fmall 
town,  which  was  afterwards  demohfhed  by  the  Dutch. 
The  fame  year  they  eredcd  a  fort  higher  up  the  ri- 
ver, upon  Tenecum  ifland,  which  they  called  Ne^iv 
Goitenlurgh  ;  they  alfo  about  the  fame  time  built  forts 
at  Chefter,  Eliinburgh,  and  other  places.  John  Prinz 
then  governed  the  Swedes,  who,  in  1654,  deputed 
his  fon-in-law,  John  Papgoia,  and  returned  to  Sweden. 
Papgoia  foon  followed  his  father-in-law  to  his  native 
country,  and  John  Ryfing  fucceeded  to  the  govern- 
ment. In  1655,  the  Dutch  under  the  comniand  of 
Peter  Stuyvefant,  arrived  in  Delaware  river,  from. 
New  Amiterdara  (New  York),  in  feven  veffels,  with  6 
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was  pubhfhed  at  Amfterdam  in  1663  in  4to,  and  m  or  700  men.  They  difpofTeffed  the  Swedes  of  their 
1700  in  8vo,  and  an  Enghfh  tranflation  of-it  was  pub-    forts  on  the  river,  and  earned  the  officers  and  princi- 


liftied  Rt  London  in  1705.  As  he  was  ©ae  of  the  firft 
that  formed  deifm  into  a  fyftem,  and  afferted  the  fuf- 
ficiency,  univerfality,  and  abfolute  perfeftion,  of  na- 
tural religion,  with  a  view  to  difcard  all  extraordinary 
revelation  as  ufelefs  and  needlefs,  we  lhall  fubjoin  the 
five  fundamental  articles  of  this  univerfal  religion. 
They  are  thefe  :  I .  That  there  is  one  fupreme  God. 
2.  That  he  is  chiefly  to  be  worfhipped.  3.  That  piety 
and  virtue  are  the  principal  part  of  his  worfhip.  4. 
That  we  muft  repent  of  our  fins  ;  and  if  we  do  fo, 
God  will  pardon  them.  5.  That  there  are  rewards  for 
good  men  and  puniihments  for  bad  men,  both  here 
and  hereafter.  Our  own  age  has  produced  a  number 
of  advocates  in  the  fame  caufe  ;  and  however  they 
may  have  differed  among  themfelves,  they  have  been 
agreed  In  their  attempts  of  invalidating  the  evidence 
and  authority  of  divine  revelation.  We  might  men- 
tion Hobbes,  Blount,  Toland,  Collins,  Woolfton,  Tin- 
dal,  Morgan,  Chubb,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Hume,  &c. 
Some  have  alfo  added  Lord  Shaftefbury  to  the  num- 
ber. 

But  the  friends  of  Chriftianity  have  no  reafon  to  re- 
gret the  free  and  unreferved  difcuffion  which  their  re- 
ligion has  undergone.  Objections  have  been  ftated 
and  urged  in  their  full  force,  and  as  fully  anfwered  ; 
argument  and  raillery  have  been  repelled  ;  and  the 
controverfy  between  Chi-iftians  and  delfts  has  called 
forth  a  great  number  of  excellent  writers,  who  have 
illu  ft  rated  both  the  doAriiies  and  evidence  of  Chrifti- 
anity in  a  manner  that  will  ever  rcfleft  honoiu  on  their 
names,  and  be  of  lafting  fcrvice  to  the  caufe  of  genu- 
ine religion  and  the  beft  iutercfts  of  mankind. 
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pal  inhabitants  priibners  to  New  Amfterdam,  and  from 
thence  to  Holland.    The  common  people  fubmittedto 
the  conquerors  and  remained  in  the  country.    On  the 
firft  of  Odlober  1664,  Sir  Robert  Carr  obtained  the 
fubmiffion  of  the  Swedes  on  Delaware  river.  Four 
years  after,  Col.  Nicolls,  governor  of  New  York,  with 
his  council,  on  the  21ft  of  April,  appointed  a  fcout 
and  five  other  pei-fons  to  affiit  Capt.  Carr  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country;    In  1672,  the  town  of  New- 
caftle  was  Incorporated  by  the  government  of  New 
York,  to  be  governed  by  a  baihff  and        alfiftants ; 
after  the  firft  year,  the  f®ur  oldeft  were  to  leave  tlieir 
of&ce  and  four  others  to  be  chofen.    The  bailiif  was 
prelident,  with  a  double  vote  ;  the  conftable  was  cho- 
fen bj  the  bench.    They  had  jwwer  to  try  caufes  not 
exceeding  L.  10,  without  appeal.    The  office  of  fcout 
was  converted  into  that  of  Iheriff,  who  had  jurifdic- 
tion  in  the  corporation  and  along  the  river,  and  was 
annually  chofen.    They  were  to  have  a  free  trade, 
without  being  obliged  to  make  entry  at  New  York, 
as  had  formerly  been  the  pradtice.    Wampum  was  at 
this  time  the  principal  currency  of  the  country.  -  Go- 
vernor Lovelace  of  New  York,  by  proclamation,  oi«" 
dered  that  four  white  grains  and  three  black  ones 
ihould  pais,  for  the  vajue.  of  a  ftiver  or.  penny.  This 
proclamation  was  pubhlhed  at  Albany,  Efopus,  De- 
laware, I..ong  Ifland,  and  the  parts  adjacent.  In  1674, 
CharlesH.by  a  fecund  patent, dated  June  29th,  granted- 
to  his  brother  duke  of  York. all  that  country  called  by 
the  Dutch  New  Netherlands,  of  which  the  three  coun- 
ties of  Newcaftle,  Kent,  and  Suffex  were  a  part.  In 
1683,  the.  duke  of  York,  by  deed  dated.  Auguft  24th.,, 
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l>c!aware,  fold  to  William  Penn  the  town  of  Newcaflle,  with  the 
«--_-^^  diftria  of  1 2  miles  round  the  fame  ;  and  by  another 
deed  of  the  ftime  date,  granted  to  him  the  remainder 
cf  the  territory,  which,  till  the  revolution,  was  called 
the  Three  Lower  Counties.  Thefe  three  counties  were 
confidered  as  a  part  of  Pennfylvania  in  matters  of  go- 
vernment. The  fame  governor  prefided  over  both  :  but 
the  affembly  and  courts  of  judicature  were  different ; 
(different  as  to  their  conilituent  members,  but  in  form 
nearly  the  fame.  At  the  late  revolution  they  became 
a  diflinft  territory,  called 

The  Del-aivare  State.  This  ftate  is  bounded  on  the- 
north  by  the  territorial  line  which  divides  it  from 
Pennfylvania;  on  the  eaft,  by  Delaware  river  and  Bay; 
on  the  fouth,  by  a  due  eaft  and  weil  Hne,  from  Cape 
Henlopen,  in  lat.  ^58.  !^o.  to  the  middle  of  the  penin- 
fula  :  and  on  the  weft  by  Maryland.  The  climate  is  in 
many  parts  unhealthy.  The  land  is  generally  lovv  and 
flat,  wdnch  occafions  the  waters  to  ftagnate,  and  the 
confequence  is,  the  inhabitants  are  fubjeft  to  intermit- 
tents. 

^  The  Delaware  ftate  is  divided  into  three  counties, 
viz.  Newcaftle,  Kent,  and  Suffex  ;  the  chief  towns  of 
•which  are,  Wilmington  and  Newcaftle,  Dover,  Mil- 
ford,  and  Lewiflon. 

Three  rivers,  the  Choptank,  Nanticok,  and  Poco- 
moke,  have  their  fourccs  in  this  ftate,  and  are  navi- 
gable for  veffels  of  50  or  60  tons,  20  or  30  miles  into 
the  country.  They  all  run  a  weftvvardly  courfe  into 
Chefapeak  Bay.  The  fouth  part  of  the  ftate  isia  low 
flat  country,  and  a  confiderable  portion  of  it  lies  in  fo- 
reft.  What  is  under  cultivation  is  chiefly  barren,  ex- 
cept in  Indian  corn,  of  which  it  produces  fine  crops. 
In  feme  places  rye  and  flax  may  be  raifed,  but  wheat 
is  a  foreigner  in  thefe  parts.  Where  nature  is  deficient 
in  one  refource,  flie  is  generally  bountiful  in  another. 
This  is  verified  in  the  tall  thick  forefts  of  pines  which 
are  manufaftured  into  boards,  and  exported  in  large 
quantities  into  every  fea-port  in  the  three  adjoining 
ftates. — As  you  proceed  north,  the  foil  is  more  "fertile, 
and  produces  wheat  in  large  quantities,  which  is  the 
ftaple  commodity  of  the  ftate.  They  raife  all  the  o- 
ther  kinds  of  grain  common  to  Pennfylvania.  The 
ftate  has  no  mountain  in  it,  except  Thunder  Hill,  in 
the  weflern  part  ef  Newcaftle  county,  and  is  general- 
ly level,  except  fome  fmall  parts,  which  are  ftony  and 
uneven.  The  trade  of  this  ftate,  which  is  inconfider- 
able,  16  carried  on  principally  Vi'ith  Philadelphia,  in 
boats  and  fliallops.  The  articles  exported  are  princi- 
pally wheat,  corn,  lumber,  and  hay. 

Thei-e  are,  in  this  ftate,  21  Preftjytenan  congrega- 
ition^j,  belonging  to  the  fynod  of  Philadelphia  ;'  feven 
Epifcopal  churches ;  fix  congi-egations  of  Baptilis, 
containing  about  218  fouls  ;  four  congregations  of  the 
people  called  ^takers  ;  befides  a  Swedifh  church  at 
Wilmington,  which  is  one  of  the  oldeft  churches  in 
.  the  United  States,  and  a  number  of  Mcthodifts.  All 
thefe  denominations  have  free  toleration  by  the  con- 
ftitution,  and  live  together  in  harmony. 

In  the  convention  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  fum- 
mcrof  )  787,  the  inhabitants  of  Delaware  were  reckon- 
ed at  37,000,  which  is  about  26  for  every  fquare  mile. 
There  is  no  obvious  charafteriftical  difference  between 
the  inhabitants  of  this  ftate  and  the  Pcnnfylvanians. 

tSee  PjiNNSYLVANIA. 
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Under  the  prefent  conftitutlon,  the  legiHature  ij  Delaware. 

divided  into  two  diftind  branches,  which  together  are  v— *^ 
ftyled  The  General  AJfembly  of  Delaware.     One  branch, 
called  the  Houfe  of  AJfembly  ^  confifts  of  feven  reprefen- 
tatives  from  each  of  the  three  counties,  chofen  annu- 
ally by  the  freeholders.    The  other  branch,  called  the 
Council,  confiils  of  nine  members,  three  for  a  county, 
who  muft  be  more  than  25  years  of  age,  chofen  hke- 
wife  by  the  freeholders.    A  rotation  of  members  is 
eftabUfhed  by  difplacing  one  member  for  a  county  at 
the  end  of  every  year.    All  money  bills  muit  origi- 
nate in  the  houfe  of  affembly,  but  they  may  be  alte% 
ed,  amended,  or  rejedted,  by  the  legiflative  council.  A 
prefident  or  chief  magiftrate  is  chofen  by  the  joint  bal- 
lot of  both  houfes,  and  continues  in  office  three  years; 
at  the  expiration  of  which  period,  he  is  ineligible  the 
three  fucceeding  years.    If  his  oflice  becomes  vacant 
during  the  recefs  of  the  legiflature,  or  he  is  unable  to 
attend  to  bufinefs,  the  fpeaker  of  the  legiflative  coun- 
cil is  vice-prefident  for  the  time  ;  and  in  his  abfence, 
the  powers  of  the  preftdent  devolve  upon  the  fpeaker 
of  the  affembly.    A  privy  council,  conflfb'ng  of  four 
members,  two  from  tach  houfe,  chofen  by  ballot,  is 
conttituted  to  aflift  the  chief  magiftrate  in  the  admi- 
nitfration  of  the  government.    The  three  juftices  of 
the  fupierae  court,  a  judge  of  admiralty,  and  four 
juftices  of  the  common  pleas  and  orphans  courts,  are 
appointed  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  prefident  and  ge- 
neral affembly,  and  commiffioned  by  the  prefident  to 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour.    The  prefi- 
dent and  privy  council  appoint  the  fecrctary,  the  at- 
torney general,  regifters  for  the  probate  of  wills,  regi- 
fters  in  chancery,  clerks  of  the  common  pleas,  and  or- 
phans courts,  and  the  clerks  of  the  peace,  w>»j  liold 
their  offices  during  five  years,  unlefs  fooner  removed 
for  mal-conducl.  The  houfe  of  affembly  name  24  per- 
fons  in  each  county  for  juftices  of  peace,  from  which 
number  the  prefident,  with  the  advice  of  his  council, 
appoints  and  commiffions  twelve,  who  ferve  for  fcvea 
years,  unlefs  fooner  difmifled  for  mal-adminiftratioiu 
The  members  cf  the  legiflative  and  privy  councils  are 
juftices  of  the  peace  for  the  whole  ftate. — The  courts 
of  common  pleas  and  orphans  courts  have  power  to 
hold  chancery  courts  in  certain  cafes.    The  clerk  of 
the  fuprem.e  court  is  appointed  by  the  chief  juftice, 
and  the  recorders  of  deeds,  by  the  juftices  of  the  com- 
mon pleas,  for  five  years,  unlefs  fooner  difmifled.  All 
the  military  and  mai  ine  oflicers  are  appointed  by  the 
general  aflembly.    The  court  of  appeals  confifts  of  fe- 
ven perfons;  the  prefident,  who  is  a  member,  and  pre- 
fides  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and  fix  others,  three  to 
be  chofen  by  the  legiflative  cGuncil  and  three  by  the 
houfe  of  affembly.    To  this  court  appeals  lie  from 
the  fupreme  court,  in  all  matters  of  law  and  equity. 
The  judges  hold  their  office  daring  good  behaviour. 

The  juftices  of  the  feveral  courts,  the  members  of 
the  privy  council,  fecretary,  truftees  of  the  loan  of- 
fice, clerks  of  the  common  pleas,  and  all  perfons  con- 
cerned in  army  or  navy  contrails,  are  ineligible  to  ei- 
ther houfe  of  affembly.  Every  member,  before  taking 
his_  feat,  muft  take  the  oath  \oi  allegiance,  and  fub- 
fcribe  a  rehgious  tcft,  declaring  his  belief  in  God  the 
Father,  in  Jefus  Chrift,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft ;  and  in 
the  infpiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  houfe  of  affembly  h  ave  the  privilege  of  im- 
peaching 
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I>eUgate  peacKing  delinquent  officers  of  government ;  and  im- 

"  peachments  are  to  be  profecuted  by  the  attorney  ge- 
neral, or  other  perfon  appointed  by  the  affembly,  and 
tried  before  the  legiflative  council.  The  punifhraent 
may  extend  to  temporary  or  perpetual  difability  to 
hold  offices  under  government,  or  to  fuch  other  penal- 
ties as  the  laws  fliall  dired'. 

There  is,  in  Delaware,  no  eftablirnment  of  one  re- 
ligious fea  in  preference  to  another ;  nor  can  any  ' 
preacher  or  clergyman,  while  in  his  paftoral  employ- 
ment, hold  any  civil  office  in  the  Itate. 

DELEGATE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  deputy  or  com- 

miffioner.  . 

Delegates,  commlffioners  appointed  by  the  king, 
under  the  great  feal,  to  hear  and  determine  appeals 
from  the  ecclefialtical  court. 

Conrt-  of  D  ^.i.h.GATRs,  the  great  court  of  appeal  in 
all  ecclclia'Hcal  cai)i>s.  Thefe  delegates  are  appointed 
bv  the  king's  commiffion  under  his  great  feal,  and  if- 
funig  out  of  chani  ery,  to  reprefent  his  royal  perfon, 
and  hear  all  .appeals  to  him  made  by  virtue  of  the  ila- 
tute  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  19.  This  commiffion  is  ufual- 
ly  filled  with  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  judges  of 
the  courts  at  Weilminfter,  and  doftors  of  the  civil 
law.  Appeals  to  Rome  were  always  looked  upon  by 
the  Enghffi  nation,  even  in  the  times  of  Popery,  with 
an  evil  eye,  as  being  contrary  to  the  liberty  of  the  fub- 
jeft,  the  honour  of  the  crown,  and  the  independence  of 
the  whole  realm  ;  and  were  firft  introduced  in  very 
turbulent  times,  in  the  16th  year  of  kiiyg  Stephen 
(A.D.  1151)'  ^'^  ^^"''^  period  (Sir  Henry  Spcl- 
man  obferves)  that  the  civil  and  canon  laws  were  hrft 
imported  Into  England.  But  in  a  few  years  after,  to 
obviate  this  growing  pra6lice,  the  conftitutions  made 
at  Clarendon,  1 1  Hen.  II.  on  account  of  the  dlllurb- 
ances  raifed  by  archbiffiop  Becket  and  other  zealots  of 
the  holy  fee,  exprefsly  declare,  that  appeals  in  caufes 
ecclefiaftical  ouglrt  to  lie  from  the  archdeac-on  to  the 
diocefan  ;  from  the  diocefan  to  the  archbifhop  of  the 
province  ;  and  from  the  archbifhop  to  the  king  ;  and 
are  not  to  proceed  any  farther  without  fpecial  hcenfe 
from  the  crown.  But  the  unhappy  advantage  that  was 
given  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  and  his  fon  Hen.  III. 
to  the  encroaching  power  of  the  Pope,  who  was  ever 
vigilant  to  improve  all- opportunities  of  extending  his 
jurlfdiaion  to  Britain,  at  length-  rivetted  the  cullom 
of  appealing  to  Rome  in  caufes  ecclefiafticai  fo  ttrong- 
ly,  that  it  never  could  be  thoroughly  broken  off,  till 
the  grand  rupture  happened  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  VIII; 
when  all  the  jurlfdidlon  ufurped  by  the  Pope  in  mat- 
ters eeclefiafllcal  was  reftored  to  the  crown,  to  which 
it  originally  belonged:  fo  that  the  ftatute  25  Hen.  VIII. 
.was  but  declaratory  of  the  ancient  law  of  the  realm. 
But  in  cafe  the  king  himfelf  be  party  in  any  of  thefe 
fuits,  the  appeal  does  not  then  lie  to  him  in  chancery, 
which  would  be  abfurd;  but,  by  the  24  Henry  VIII. 
c.  1 2.  to  all  the  bifhops  of  the  realm,  affembled  in  the 
upper  houfe  of  convocation. 

DELEGATION,  a  commiffion  extraordinary  gi- 
ven by  a  judge  to  take  cognifance  of  and  detennine 
fome  caufe  wiiich  ordinarily  does  not  come  before  him. 
Delegation,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  noclxxvii.  8. 
DELEN  (Dirk  Van),  an  eminent  painter  of  ar- 
rhiteiture  and  perfptfUve,  was  born  at  Heufden, 
tut what  year  ia  not  known.    He  was  a  difciple  of 
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Francis  Hals,  in  whofe  fchool  he  pra£llfed  to  paint  Ddeferi. 
thofe  particular  fubjedls  which  were  moil  efleemed  by  ^^^^^ 
that  mafter,  fuch  as  portraits  and  converfations ;  and      ^  '  j 
by  that  means  he  acquired  the  flcIU  to  defign  figures 
with  a  great  deal  of  fpirit  and  corre£tnefs.     But  his 
predominant  inclination  direfled  him  to  paint  archi- 
tedlure  and  perfpeftive  ;  and  thofe  he  ftudied  with  fo 
much  care,  as  to  make  his  works  admired  and  co- 
veted through  the  Low  Countries.   His  fubjcfts  were, 
the  infides  of  churches,  filled  with  figures;  grand  tem- 
ples ;  magnificent  faloons  and  galleries,  with  people 
ailembled  at  concerts  of  mufic,  feafting,  or  dancing. 
Thofe  fubjeds;^  he  finifhed  highly  :  his  architedlure 
was  in  a  noble  tafte  ;  and  the  figures  were  well  defign- 
ed,  as  well  as  grouped  with  a  great  deal  of  jitdgment.- 
Several  authors  mention  the  performances  of  this  maf- 
ter with  large  commendation,  for  the  goodnefs  of  his 
invention,  and  the  neatnefs  of  his  handling. 

DELETERIOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  things 
of  a  dellruttlve  or  poifonous  nature-  See  Poison. 

DELFT,  a  town  of  the  united  provinces,  and  capi- 
tal of  Delftland  in  Holland.  It  is  a  pretty- large  place,, 
very  clean  and  well  built,  with  canals  in  the  ftreets, 
planted  on  each  fide  with  trees.  The  public  buildings, 
efpecially  the  town-houfe,  are  very  magnificent.  Here 
are  two  churches  :  in  one  is  the  tomb  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who  was  aflaffinated  ;  and  in  the  other,  that 
of  admiral  Tromp.  It  has  a  fine  arfeual,  well  furnifh- 
cd  ;  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  de- 
fended againft  inundations  by  three  dams  or  dikes. 
Here  is  made  a  prodigious  quantity  of'  fine  earthen 
ware  called  delft-ware;  but  the  tovm  has  no  other 
trade.  It  is  pleafantly  fituated  among  the  meadows 
on  the  river  Shie,  in  E-  Long.  4.  1.3.  N.  Lat.  32.  6. 

Delft  Ware,  a  kind  of  pottery  of  baked  earth,  co- 
vered with  an  enamel  or  white  glazing,  which  gives  it 
the  appearance  and  neatnefs  of  porcelain.—  Some  kinds  ; 
of  this  enamelled  pottery  differ  much  from  others,  ei- 
ther in  their  fuftaining  fudden  heat  without  breaking, 
or  in  the  beauty  and  regularity  of  their  forms,  of  their 
enamel,  and  of  the  painting  with  which  they  are  or- 
namented.   In  general,  the  fine  and  beautiful  enamel- 
led potteries,  which  approach  the  nearefl  to  porcelain 
in  external  appearance,   are  at  the  fame  time  thofe.- 
which  leaft  refifl  a  briflc  fire.    Again,  thofe  which 
fuilain  a  fudden  heat,  are  coarfe,  and  refcmble  com-- 
mon  pottery.. 

The  bafis  of  this  pottery  is  clay,  which  is  to  be 
mixed,  when  too  fat,  with  fuch  a  quantit/of  fand,  that 
the  earth  fhaU  prefcrve  enough  of  its  ductility  to  be 
worked,  moulded,  and  turned  eafily  ;  and  yet  that  its 
fatnefs  lhall  be  fufficiently  taken  from  it,  that  it  may 
not  crack  or  ffirink  too  much  in  drying  or  in  baking. - 
Veffels  formed  of  this  earth  mufl;  be  dried  very  gently 
to  avoid  cracking.    They  are  then  to  be  placed  in  a 
furnace  to  receive  a  flight  baking,  which  is  only  meant 
to  give. them  a  certain  confittence  or  hardnefs.    And,  , 
lailly,  they  are  to  be  covered  with  an  enamel  or  glazing  ; 
which  is  done,  by  putting  upon  the  veffels  thus  prepa- 
red, the  enamel,  which  has  been  ground  verj^  fine,  and/ 
diluted  with  water. 

As  veffels.  on  which  the  enamel  is  applied  are  but 
fllghtly  baked,  they  readily  imbibe  the  water  in  which, 
the  enamel  is  fufpended,  and  a  layer  of  this  enamel  ad-- 
heres  to  their  furface  :  thefe  veffels  may  then  be  painted' 
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Delft,  with  colours  compofed  of  metallic  calces,  mixed  and 
^"'-'^r^  ground  with  a  fufible  glafs.  When  they  are  become 
perfedlly  dry,  they  are  to  be  placed  in  the  furnace,  in- 
cluded in  cafes  of  baked  earth  called  feggars,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  a  heat  capable  of  fufmg  uniformly  the  enamel 
which  covers  them. — This  heat  given  to  fufe  the  ena- 
mel being  much  ftronger  than  that  which  was  applied  • 
at  fir  ft  to  give  fome  confiftence  to  the  ware,  is  alfo  the 
heat  neceflary  to  complete  the  baking  of  it.  The  fur- 
nace and  the  colours  ufed  for  painting  this  ware,  are  the 
fame  as  thofe  employed  for  Porcelain.  The  glazing, 
which  is  nothing  but  white  enamel,  ought  to  be  fo 
opaque  as  not  to  fhow  the  ware  under  it.  There  are 
niany  receipts  for  making  thefe  enamels  :  but  all  of 
them  are  compofed  of  fand  or  flints,  vitrifying  falts, 
Chm,  Dia.  calx  of  lead,  and  calx  of  tin  ;  and  the  fand  muft  be  per- 
feftly  vitrified,  fo  as  to  form  a  glafs  confiderably  fufible. 
Somewhat  Icfs  than  an  equal  part  of  alkaline  fait,  or 
twice  its  weight  of  calx  of  lead,  is  requifite  to  effeft 
fuch  vitrifications  of  fand.  The  calx  of  tin  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  vitrified,  but  to  give  a  white  opaque  colour 
to  the  mafs ;  and  one  part  of  it  is  to  be  added  to  three 
or  four^arts  of  all  the  other  ingredients  taken  together. 
From  thefe  general  principles,  various  enamels  may  be 
made  to  fuit  the  different  kinds  of  earths.  To  make  the 
enamel,  lead  and  tin  are  calcined  together  with  a  Itrong 
fire  ;  and  the  fand  is  alfo  to  be  made  into  a  fritt  with 
the  falts  or  aflies.  The  whole  is  then  to  be  well  mix- 
ed and  ground  together.  This  matter  is  then  to  be 
placed  under  the  furnace,  where  it  is  melted  and  vitri- 
fied during  the  baking  of  the  ware.  It  is  next  to  be 
ground  in  a  mill,  and  applied  as  above  direfted. 

The  preparation  of  the  white  enamel  is  a  very  eflen- 
tial  article  in  making  delft-ware,  and  one  in  which  ma- 
ny artifts  fail.  M.  Bofc.  d'Antic,  in  a  Memoir  con- 
cerning this  kind  of  ware,  publifhed  in  the  Mem.  des 
Scavans  Etrang.  torn.  6.  recommends  the  following 
proportions.  An  hundred  pounds  of  calx  of  lead  are 
to  be  mixed  with  about  a  feventh  part  of  that  quantity 
of  calx  of  tin  for  common  delft-ware,  or  a  fourth  part 
of  calx  of  tin  for  the  fineft  kind  ;  an  hundred,  or  an 
'hundred  and  ten,  pounds  of  fine  fand  ;  and  about  twen- 
ty or  thirty  pounds  of  fea-falt. — Concerning  the  earth 
of  which  the  ware  is  made,  he  obferves,  that  pure  clay 
is  not  a  proper  material  when  ufed  alone.  Different 
kinds  of  earths  mixed  together  are  found  to  fucceed 
better.  Pieces  of  ware  made  of  clay  alone,  are  found 
to  require  too  much  time  to  dry ;  and  they  crack,  and 
*  lofe  thdr  fori*,  unlefs  they  are  made  exceedingly  thick. 
An  addition  of  marie  diminifhes  the  contraftion  of  the 
clay  ;  renders  it  lefg  compaft  ;  and  allows  the  water  to 
tfcape,  without  altering  the  form  of  the  ware  in  dry- 
ing. It  affords  alfo  a  better  groimd  for  the  enamel ; 
which  appears  more  gloffy  and  \yhite  than  when  laid 
on  clay  alone. — The  kinds  of  clay  which  are  chiefly 
ufed  in  the  compofition  of  delft-ware,  are  the  blue  and 
green.  A  mixture  of  blue  clay  and  marie  would  not 
be  fufficiently  folid,  and  would  be  apt  to  fcale,  unlefs 
it  were  expofed  to  a  fire  more  intenfe  than  what  is 
commonly  ufed  for  the  burning  of  delft-ware.  To 
give  a  greater  folidity,  fome  red  clay  is  added  ;  which, 
on  account  of  its  ferruginous  matter,  poffefles  the  re- 
quifite binding  quality.  The  proportions  of  thefe  in- 
gredients vary  in  different  works,  according  to  the  dif- 
N"^  98. 
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ferent  qualities  of  the  earths  employed.    Three  parts  Delia 
of  blue  clay,  two  parts  of  red  clay,  and  five  parts  ^  .'! 
of  marie,  form  the  compofition  ufed  in  feveral  manufac-  ^^'j''^''*- 
tones.    M.  d'Antic  thinks,  that  the  beft  delft-ware 
might  be  made  of  equal  parts  of  pure  clay  and  pure 
calcareous  earth  ;  but  this  compofition  would  require 
that  the  fire  fhould  be  continued  twice  as  long  as  it 
generally  is. 

DELIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feflival  celebrated  every 
fifth  year  in  the  ifland  of  Delos,  in  honour  of  Apollo. 
It  was  firft  inftitutcd  by  Thefeus,  who  at  his  return 
from  Crete  placed  a  fl:atue  there,  which  he  had  recei- 
ved from  Ariadne.  At  the  celebration  they  crowned 
the  ftatue  of  the  goddefs  with  garlands,  appointed  a 
choir  of  mufic,  and  exhibited  horfe-races.  They  af- 
terwards led  a  dance,  in  which  they  imitated  by  their 
motions  the  various  windings  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth, 
from  which  Thefeus  had  extricated  himfelf  by  Ariad- 
ne's afTiftance. — There  was  another  feflival  of  the 
fame  name  yearly  celebrated  by  the  Athenians  in  De- 
los. It  alfo  was  inftituted  by  Thefeus,  who,  when  he 
was  going  to  Crete,  made  a  vow,  that  if  he  returned 
victorious  he  would  yearly  vifit  in  a  folemn  manner 
the  temple  of  Delos.  The  perfons  employed  in  this 
annual  proccfTion  were  called  DeRaJla  and  Theorl.  The 
fhip,  the  fame  which  carried  Thefeus,  and  had  been 
carefully  preferved  by  the  Athenians,  was  called  Theo- 
r'la  and  Delias.  When  the  fhip  was  ready  for  the  voy- 
age, the  prlefl  of  Apollo  folemnly  adorned  the  flern 
with  garlasds,  and  an  univerfal  luflration  was  made  all 
over  the  city.  The  Theori  were  crowned  with  lau- 
rels, and  before  them  proceeded  men  armed  with  axes, 
in  commemoration  of  Thefeus,  who  had  cleared  the 
way  from  Troezen  to  Athens,  and  delivered  the  coun- 
try from  robbers.  When  the  fliip  arrived  at  Delos, 
they  offered  folemn  facrifices  to  the  god  of  the  ifland, 
and  celebrated  a  feflival  to  his  honour.  After  thii 
they  retired  to  their  fhip  and  failed  back  to  Athens, 
where  all  the  people  of  the  city  ran  in  crowds  to  meet 
them.  Every  appearance  of  feflivity  prevailed  at  their 
approach,  and  the  citizens  opened  their  doors  and 
proflrated  themfelves  before  the  Deliaflse  as  they  walk- 
ed in  proceffion.  During  this  feflival  it  was  unlawful 
to  put  to  death  any  malefaftor,  and  on  that  account 
the  life  of  Socrates  was  prolonged  for  thirty  days. 

Delia,  a  furname  of  Diana,  becaufe  fhe  was  born 
in  Delos. 

DELIAC,  Delia  cus,  among  the  ancients,  denoted 
a  poulterer,  or  a  perfon  who  fold  fowls,  fatted  capons, 
&c.  The  traders  in  this  way  were  called  DeUaci ;  the 
people  of  the  ifle  of  Delos  firfl  praftifed  this  occupa- 
tion. They  alfo  fold  eggs,  as  appears  from  Cicero,  in 
his  Academic  Qacflions,  lib.  iv.  Pliny,  Jib.  x.  cap.  30. 
and  Columella,  fib.  viii.  cap.  8.  likewife  mention  the 
Ueliaci. 

DELIBAMENTA,  in  antiquity,  a  libation  to  the 
infernal  gods,  always  offered  by  pouring  downwards.  Se'Z/z;^//^;!. 

Jus  DELIBERANDI.    See  Law,  N° clxxx.  23. 

DELIBERATIVE,  an  appellation  given  to  a  kind 
or  branch  of  rhetoric,  employed  in  proving  a  thing,  or 
convincing  an  affembly  thereof,  in  order  to  perfuade 
them  to  put  it  in  execution. 

To  have  a  deliberative  voice  in  the  affembly,  is 
when  a  perfon  has  a  right  to  give  his  advice  and  his 

vote 
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Delia    vote  therein.    In  councils,  the  blHiops  have  delibera- 

H  tive  voices  ;  thofe  beneath  them  have  only  confultative 
irium. 

_  voices. 

""^^  DELICT,  in  Scots  law,  ftgnifies  fuch  fmall  ofFences 

or  breaches  of  the  peace  as  are  punlfhable  only  by  fine 
or  fhort  Imprifonraent. 

DELIMA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  monog}'- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  nnethod  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  There  is  no  corolla  ;  the  calyK 
Is  five-leaved,  with  a  two-feedcd  berry. 

DELINQIJENT,  a  gulky  perfon,  or  one  who  has 
committed,  fome  fault  or  offence  for  which  he  is  pu- 
siifliable.    See  Britain,  n°  97. 

DELIQUESCENCE,  in  chemiftry,  fignifies  the 
property  which  certain  bodies  have  of  attraftiag  moi- 
llure  from  the  air,  and  becoming  liquid  thereby.  This 
property  is  «ever  found  but  in  fahne  fubflances,  or 
matters  containing  them.  It  is  caufed  by  the  great 
affinity  which  thefe  fubllances  have  with  water.  The 
more  fimple  they  are,  according  to  Mr  Macquer,  the 
more  they  incline  to  deliquefcence.  Hence,  acids,  and 
certain  alkahes,  which  are  the  rnofl.  fimple,  are  alfo  the 
ftioft  deliquefcent  falts.  Mineral  acids  are  fo  dehquef- 
cent,  that  they  ftrongly  imbibe  moifture  from  the  air, 
even  though  they  are  already  mixed  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  be  fluid.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is 
fufficient  that  they  be  concentrated  only  to  a  certain 
degree.— Many  neutral  falts  are  deliquefcent,  chiefly 
thofe  whofe  bafes  are  not  faline  fubllances.  Salts 
formed  by  the  vitriolic  acid,  with  fixed  or  volatile  al- 
kalies, earths,  or  mofl:  metallic  fubllances,  are  not  de- 
liquefcent ;  although  this  acid  is  the  ftrongeft  of  all, 
and,  when  difengaged,  attrafts  the  moifl:ure  of  the  air 
moft  powerfully. 

Though  the  immediate  caufe  of  deliquefcence  is  the 
attraftion  of  the  moifture  of  the  air,  as  we  have  already 
obferved;  yet  it  remains  to  be  fliown  why  fome  falts 
attrail  this  moifture  powerfully,  and  others,  though 
feemingly  equally  fimple,  do  not  attra£l  it  at  all.  The 
vegetable  alkali,  for  inftance,  attrafts  moifture  power- 
fully; the  mineral  alkali,  though  to  appearance  equally 
fimple,  does  not  attraft  it  at  all.  The  acid  of  tartar 
by  itfelf  does  not  attradl  the  moifture  of  the  air  ;  but 
if  mixed  with  borax,  which  has  a  Httle  attraflion  for 

moifture,  the  mixture  is  exceedingly  dehquefcent  

Some  theories  have  been  fuggefted,  in  order  to  account 
for  thefe  and  other  fimilar  fafts  ;  but  we  are  as  yet  too 
little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  atmofphere, 
and  the  relation  its  conftituent  parts  have  to  thofe  of 
terreftrial  fubftances,  to  determine  any  thing  with  cer- 
tainty on  this  head. 

DELlQUIUM,  or  Df.l  isnjWM  Aulml  (from  iklin- 
quo,  "  I  fwoon"),  a  fvvooning  or  fainting  away;  call- 
ed alfo  fyncope,  lipothymia,  I'lpopfychlat  eclyjis,  and  af- 
phyxia, 

Deliquium  (from  deUquefcOy  "to  be  diflTolved"), 
in  chemiftry,  is  the  difl'olution  or  melting  of  a  fait  or 
calx  by  fufpending  it  in  a  moift  cellar. 

Salt  of  tartar,  or  any  fixed  alkali,  fet  in  a  cellar  or 
other  cool  moift  place,  and  in  an  open  veffel,  refolves 
or  runs  into  a  kind  of  liquor  called  by  the  chemifts 
cil  of  tartar  per  deliquium. 

DELIRIUM  (from  deliro^  "  to  rave  or  talk  idly"). 
When  the  ideas  excited  In  the  mind  do  not  correfpond 

Vox.V.  Part  H. 
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t  J  the  external  obje6ls,  but  are  produced  by  the  change  Dtlivcry 
induced  on  the  common  fenfory,  the  patient  Is  faid  to  I! 
be  delirious.    See  MEDiciNE-/«r/i?^c.  . 

DELIVERY,  or  Child-birth.  See  MidwifSry.  ' 

DELLI,  or  Delhi,  a  kingdom  and  city  of  che 
Mogul's  em.pire,  in  Afia.  The  city  is  one  of  the  ca- 
pitals of  the  empire.  The  road  between  it  and  ^gra^ 
the  other  capital,  is  that  famous  alley  or  walk  planted 
with  trees  by  Jehin  Ghir,  and  150  leagues  in  length. 
Each  half  league  is  mark-ed  with  a  kind  of  turret ;  and 
at  every  ftage  there  are  little  farays  or  caravanferas  for 
the  benefit  of  travellers.  The  road,  though  pretty 
good,  has  many  inconveniences.  It  is  not  only  fre- 
quented by  wild  beafts,  but  by  robbers.  The  latter 
are  fo  dexterous  at  cafting  a  noofe  about  a  man's  neck,_ 
that  they  never  fail,  If  within  reach,  to  feize  and  ftrangle 
hira.  They  gain  their  point  likewife  by  means  of 
handfome  women  ;  who,  feigning  great  diftrefs,  and 
being  taken  up  behind  the  unwary  traveller,  choak  him 
with  the  fame  fnare. — The  capital  confifts  of  three  ci- 
ties, built  near  one  another.  The  firft,  now  quite  de- 
ftroyed,  is  faid  to  have  had  52  gates;  and  to  have  been 
the  refiderce  of  king  Porus,  conquered  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  fecond,  which  is  alfo  in  ruins,  was 
demolifhed  by  Shah  Jehaii,  to  build  Jehan-alad  with 
the  materials.  This  makes  the  third  city,  and  joins 
the  ruins  of  the  fecond.  This  city  ftands  in  an  open  0 
plain  country,  on  the  river  jfamna,  which  rifes  in  tliia 
province.  It  is  encompafted  with  walls,  except  to- 
wards the  river.  Thefe  are  of  brick,  flanked  with* 
round  towers  ;  but  without  a  ditch,  and  terraced  be- 
hind, four  or  five  feet  thick.  The  circumference  of 
the  walls  may  be  about  nine  miles.  The  fortrefs,  which 
is  a  mile  and  an  half  in  circuit,  has  good  walls  and 
round  towers,  and  ditches  full  of  water,  faced  with 
ftone.  It  is  furrounded  with  fine  gardens,  and  in  It  is 
the  Mogul's  palace.  SeelNDOSTAN.  E.  Long.  79.  25. 
N.  Lat.  28.  20. 

DELMENHORST,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Weftphalla,  and  county  of  Oldenburgh, 
belonging  to  Denmark ;  feated  on  the  river  Delm  near 
the  Wefer.    E.  Long.  8.  37.  N.  Lat.  53.  10. 

DELOS,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  very  famous 
in  ancient  hiftory.  Orlgnially  It  is  faid  to  have  been 
a  floating  ifland,  but  afterwards  It  became  fixed  and 
immoveable.  It  was  held  facred  on  account  of  Its  be- 
ing the  birth-place  of  Apollo  and  Diana. — Anciently 
this  Ifland  was  governed  by  its  own  kings.  Virgil 
mentions  one  Anius  reigning  here  In  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war.  He  was,  according  to  that  poet,  both 
king  and  high-prieft  of  Apollo,  and  entertained  iEneas 
with  great  kindnefs.  The  Perfians  allowed  the  De- 
lians  to  enjoy  their  ancient  liberties,  after  they  had  re- 
duced the  reft  of  the  Grecian  Iflands.  In  after  ages, 
the  Athenians  made  themfelves  maftersof  It;  and  held 
It  till  they  were  driven  out  by  Mithiidates  the  Great, 
who  plundered  the  rich  temple  of  Apollo,  and  obliged 
the  Delians  to  fide  with  him.  Mithridates  was  in  his 
turn  driven  out  by  the  Romans,  who  granted  the  inha- 
bitants many  privileges,  and  exempted  them  from  all 
forts  of  taxes.  At  prefent  it  is  quite  abandoned;  the 
lands  being  covered  with  riiins  and  rubbifli.  In  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  quite  Incapable  of  cultivation.  The 
inhabitants  of  Mycone  hold  it  now,  and  pay  but  ten 
crowns  land-tax  to  the  Grand  SIgnlor  for  an  Ifland 
4  Y  which 
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Delos.    which  was  once  one  of  the  richeft  in  the  world. — Strabo  of  broken  columns,  architraves,  bafes,  chapiters,  &c.  ,r)eiu!», 

'""vr-"-' and  Callimachus  tell  us  that  the  ifiand  of  Delos  was  a  fquare  piece  of  marble  154-  feet  long,  ten  feet  nine  I^elphi. 

watered  by  the  river  Tnapus :  but  Pliuy  cdlls  it  only  a  inches  broad,  and  two  feet  three  inches  thick;  which  ~~"~Y~~ 
fpring  ;  and  adds,  that  its  waters  fwelled  and  abated  undoubtedly  ferved  as  a  pedeftal  for  this  cololTus.  It 
at  the  fame  time  with  thofe  of  the  Nile.  At  prefent  bears  in  very  fair  chara6lers  this  infcription  in  Greek, 
there  is  no  river  in  the  ifland,  but  one  of  the  nobleft  *'  The  Naxians  to  Apollo."  Plutarch  tells  us,  in  the 
fprings.  in  the  world  ;  being  twelve  paces  in  diameter,  life  of  Nicias,  that  he  caufed  to  be  fet  up,  near  the 
and  inclofed  partly  by  locks  and  partly  by  a  wall,  temple  of  Delos,  an  huge  palm-tree  of  brafs,  which  he 
Mount  Cynthus,  whence  Apollo  bad  the  furname  of  confecrated  to  Apollo;  and  adds,  that  a  violent  ftonn 
Cynthius,  is  by  Strabo  placed  near  the  city,  and  faid  to  of  wind  threw  down  this  tree  on  a  coloffian  ftatue  raiftd 
be  fo  high,  that  the  whole  ifland  was  covered  by  its  by  the  inhabitants  of  Naxos.  Round  the  temple  were 
ftiadow ;  but  our  modern  travellers  fpeak  of  it  as  an  magnificent  porticoes  built  at  the  charge  of  various 
hill  of  a  very  moderate  height.  It  is  but  one  block  princes,  as  appears  from  inscriptions  which  are  ftill  ve- 
©f  granate  of  the  ordinary  fort,  cut  on  that  fide  which  ry  plain.  The  names  of  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  Di- 
faced  the  city  into  regular  fteps,  and  inclofed  on  both  onyfius  Eutyches,  Mithridates  Euergetes,  Mithridates 
fides  by  a  wall.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  are  Hill  Eupator,  kings  of  Pontus,  and  Nicomedes  king  of  Bi- 
to  be  feen  the  remains  of  a  ftately  building,  with  a  thynia,  are  found  on  feveral  pedellals. — To  this  temple 
mofaic  pavement,  many  broken  pillars,  and  other  va-  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  iflands  fent  yearly 
iuable  monuments  of  antiquity.  From  an  infcription  a  company  of  virgins  to  celebrate,  with  dancing,  the 
difcovered  there  fome  time  ago,  and  which  mentions  a  feftival  of  Apoll^o  and  his  filler  Diana,  and  to  make 
vow  m^de  to  Serapis,  ICs;  and  Anubis,  fome  have  con-  offerings  in  the  name  of  their  refpeftive  cities, 
jeftured,  that  on  this  hill  Hood  a  temple  dedicated  to  So  very  facred  was  the  ifland  of  Delos  held  by  tlie 
thefe  Egyptian  deities,  though  no  where  mentioned  in  ancients,  that  no  hoililities  were  praftifed  here,  even 
hiftory. — The  city  of  Delos,  as  is  raanifeft  from  the  by  the  nations  that  were  at  war  with  one  another, 
magnificent  ruins  ftill  extant,  took  up  that  fpacious  when  they  happened  to  meet  in  this  place.  Of  this 
plain  reaching  from  one  coaft  to  the  other.  It  was  Livy  gives  an  inftance.  He  tells  us,  that  fome  Ro- 
well  peopled,  and  the  richeil  city  in  the  Archipelago,  man  deputies  being  obliged  to  put  in  at  Delos,  in  their 
efpecially  after  the  deftruftion  of  Corinth  ;  merchants  voyage  to  Syria  and  Egypt,  found  the  galleys  of  Per- 
flocking  thither  from  all  parts,  both  in  regard  of  the  feus  king  of  Macedon,  and  thofe  of  Eumenes  king  of 
immunity  they  enjoyed  there,  and  of  the  convenient  fi-  Pergamus,  anchored  in  the  fame  haibour,  though  thcfe 
tuation  of  the  place  between  Europe  and  Afia.  Strabo  two  princes  were  then  making  war  upon  one  another, 
calls  it  one  of  the  moll  frequented  empories  in  the  — Hence  this  illand  was  a  general  afylum,  and  the  pro- 
world  ;  and  Piny  tells  us,  that  all  the  commodities  of  teftion  extended  to  all  kinds  of  living  creatures  ;  for 
Europe  and  Afia  were  fold,  purchafed,  or  exchanged,  this  reafon  it  abounded  with  hares,  no  dogs  being  faf- 
there.  It  contained  many  noble  and  ftately  buildings ;  fered  to  enter  it.  No  dead  body  was  fuffered  to  be 
as,  the  temples  of  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Latona  ;  the  buried  in  it,  nor  was  any  woman  fuffered  to  lie-in  there ; 
porticoes  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  Dionyfius  Euty-  all  dying  perfons,  and  women  ready  to  be  delivered, 
ches ;  a  gymnafium  ;  an  oval  bafon  made  at  an,  im-  were  carried  over  to  the  neighbouring  ifland  of  Rhe- 
nienfe  expenfe,  for  the  reprefentation  of  fea-fights ;  nsea. 

and  a  moll  magnificent  theatre.  TH^  temple  of  iVpoUo  DELPHI,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Phocis  fituated 
was,  according  to  Plutarch,  begun  by  Eryjichton  the  on  the  fouth-weft  extremity  of  mount  Parnaffus.  It  was 
fon  of  Cecrops';  but  afterwards  enlarged  and  embel-  famous  for  a  temple  and  oracle  of  that  god,  of  which 
lifhed  at  the  common  charges  of  all  the  ilates  of  Greece,  the  following  was  faid  to  be  the  origin:  A  number  of 
Plutarch  tells  us,  that  it  was  one  of  the  moft  ftately  goats  that  were  feeding  on  mount  Parnaffus  came  near 
buildings  in  the  univerfe;  and  fpeak s  of  an  altar  in  a  place  which  had  a  deep  and  long  perforation.  The 
it,  which,  in  his  opinion,  deferved  a  place  among  the  lleam  which  iffued  from  the  hole  feemed  to  infpire  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  built  with  the  horns  of  goats,  and  they  played  and  friH<ed  about  in  iuch  an 
.various  animals,  fo  artificially  adapted  to  one  another,  uncommon  manner,  that  the  goat-herd  was  tempted  to 
that  they  hanged  together  without  any  cement.  This  lean  on  the  hole,  and  fee  what  mylleries  the  place  con- 
altar  is  faid  to  have  been  a  perfedl  cube;  and  the  dou-  tained.  He  was  immediately  feized  with  a  fit  of  ca- 
bling it  was  a  famous  mathematical  problem  among  the  thufiafm,  his  exprelTions  were  wild  and  extravagant, 
ancients.  This  went  under  the  name  of  Prohlema  and  paffed  for  prophecies.  This  circumftance  was  foon 
DiUacum ;  and  is  faid  to  have  been  propofed  by  the  known  about  the  country,  and  many  experienced  the 
oracle,  for  the  purpofe  of  freeing  the  country  from  a  fame  enthuliaftic  infpiration.  The  place  was  revered ; 
plague.  The  diftemper  was  to  ceafe.  when  the  pro-  a  temple  was  foon  after  ercAed  in  honour  of  Apollo  ; 
blem  was  folved.  — The  trunk  of  the  famous  ftatue  of  and  a  city  built,  which  became  the  chief  and  moft  il- 
Apollo,  metioned  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  is  ftill  an  ob-  luflrious  in  Phocis.  The  influence  of  its  god  has  con- 
je(^  of  great  admiration  to  travellers.  It  is  without  trolled  the  councils  of  ftates,  diredled  the  courfe  of  ar- 
head,  feet,  arms,  or  legs  ;  but  from  the  parts  that  are  mies,  and  decided  the  fate  of  kingdoms.  The  ancient 
yet  remaining,  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  ancients  did  hiflory  of  Greece  is  full  of  his  energy,  and  an  early 
not  exaggerate  when  they  commended  it  as  a  wonder  regifter  of  his  authority.  The  circumjacent  cities 
of  art.  It  was  of  a  gigantic  fize,  though  cut  out  of  a  were  the  ftewards  and  guardians  of  the  god.  Their 
fmgle  block  of  marble ;  the  fhoulders  being  fix  feet  deputies  compofed  the  famous  Amphidlyonic  affem- 
broad,  and  the  thighs  nine  feet  round.  At  a  fmall  bly,  which  once  guided  Greece, 
diftancc  from  this  ftatue  lies,  amougft  confufed  heaps       The  temple  of  Apollo,  it  is  related,  was  at  firft-  a 

kind 
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Delphi,    kind  of  cottage  covered  with  boughs  of  laurel ;  but  he 
■"n'^*"'  was  early  provided  witli  a  better  habitation.    An  edi- 
fice of  ftone  was  erefted  by  Trophonius  and  Agame- 
des,  which  fubiifted  about  700  years,  and  was  burned 
in  the  year  636  after  th'e  taking  of  Troy,  and  548  be- 
fore Chrirt.    It  is  mentioned  in  the  hymn  to  Apollo 
afcribed  to  Homer.    An  opulent  and  illuftrious  fa- 
mily, called  Jlcmaonlds,  which  had  fled  from  Athens 
and  the  tyrant  Hippias,  contrafted  with  the  deputies 
for  the  building  of  a  new  temple,  and  exceeded  their 
agreement.    The  front  was  raifed  with  Parian  marble, 
inftead  of  the  ftone  called  Porus;  which  refembled_  it 
in  whitenefs,  but  was  not  fo  heavy     A  Corinthian 
was  the  architeft.    The  pediments  were  adorned  with 
Diana,  and  Latona,  and  Apollo,  and  the  Mufes ;  the 
fetting  of  Phoebus  or  the  fun  ;  with  Bacchus,  and  the 
women  called  Thyades.    The  architraves  were  deco- 
rated with  golden  armour  ;  bucklers  fufpended  by  the 
Athenians  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  fliields 
taken  from  the  Gauls  under  Brennus.    In  the  portico 
were  infcribed  the  celebrated  maxims  of  the  feven  fages 
of  Greece.    There  was  an  image  of  Homer,  and  in 
the  cell  was  an  altar  of  Neptune,  with  ftatues  of  the 
Fates,  and  of  Jupiter  and  -Apollo,  who  were  furnamed 
Leaders  of  the  Fates.    Near  the  hearth  before  the  al- 
tar, at  which  Neoptolemus  the  fon  of  Achilles  was 
{lain  by  a  prieft,  Hood  the  iron  chair  of  Pindar.  In 
the  fandluary  was  an  image  of  Apollo  gilded.  The 
inclofure  was  of  great  extent,  and  filled  with  treafuries, 
in  which  many  cities  had  confecrated  tenths  of  fpoil 
taken  in  war,  and  with  the  public  donations  of  renown- 
ed ftates  in  various  ages.    It  was  the  grand  repofitory 
of  ancient  Greece,  in  which  the  labours  of  the  fculptor 
and  ftatuary,  gods,  heroes,  and  illuftrious  perfons,  were 
feen  collefted  and  arranged;  the  inequahties  of  the 
area  or  acclivity  contiibuting  to  a  full  difplay  cf  the 
noble  affemblage. 

The  oracles  were  delivered  by  a  prieftefs  called  Py- 
thia,  who  received  the  prophetic  influence  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  A  lofty  tripod,  decked  with  laurel, 
was  placed  over  the  aperture,  whence  the  facred  va- 
pour ifliied.  The  prieftefs,  after  wafliing  her  body, 
and  efpecially  her  hair,  in  the  cold  water  of  Caftalia, 
mounted  on  it,  to  receive  the  divine  effluvia.  She 
wore  a  crown  of  laurel,  and  fliook  a  facred  tree,  which 
grew  by.  Sometimes  flie  chewed  the  leaves  ;  and  the 
frenzy  which  followed  may  with  probability  be  attri- 
buted to  this  ufage,  and  the  gentler  or  more  violent 
fymptoms  to  the  quantity  taken.  In  one  inftance  the 
paroxyfm  was  fo  terrible,  that  the  priefts^  and  fup- 
pKants  ran  away,  and  left  her  alone  to  expire,  it  was 
beheved  of  the  god.  Her  part  was  unpleafant;  but, 
if  fhe  declined  ading,  they  dragged  her  by  force  to  the 
tripod.  The  habit  of  her  order  was  that  of  virgins. 
The  rules  enjoined  temperance  and  chaftity,  and  pro- 
hibited luxury  in  ajjparel.  The  feafon  of  enquiry  was 
in  the  fpring,  during  the  month  called  Bufius ;  after 
which  Apollo  was  fuppofed  to  vifit  the  altars  of  the 
.Hyperboreans. 

The  city  of  Delphi  arofe  in  the  form  of  a  theatre, 
upon  the  winding  dechvity  of  Parnaffus,  whofe  fanta- 
fllc  tops  overfhadowed  it,  like  a  canopy,  on  the  north, 
while  two  imnienfe  rocks  rendered  it  inaccefiible  on  the 
eaft  and  weft,  and  the  rugged  and  ftiapelefs  mount 
Cirphis  defended  it  on  the  fouth.    The  foot  of  the 
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laft-named  mountain  was  wafhed  by  the  rapid  Pliftus,  Delphi, 
which  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  fea  at  the  diftance  of  v— — ' 
only  a  few  leagues  from  the  facred  city.  This  inaccef- 
fible  and  romantic  fitnation,  from  which  the  place 
derived  the  name  of  Delphi  (fignifying,  as  explained 
in  the  ^o^Tivic^,  foUtary  alone),  was  rendered  ftill  more 
ftriking,  by  the  innumerable  echoes  which  multiplied 
every  found,,  and  increafed  the  ignorant  veneration  of 
vifitants  for  the  god  of  the  oracle.  The  artful  mini- 
ftei-s  of  Apollo  gradually  collefted  fuch  objcfts  in  the 
groves  and  temple  as  were  fitted  to  aftonifli  the  fenfes 
of  the  admiring  multitude.  The  fplendor  of  marble, 
the  magic  of  painting,  the  invaluable  ftatues  of  gold 
and  filver,  reprefented  (to  ufe  the  language  of  antiqui- 
ty) not  the  refemblance  of  any  earthly  habitatios,  but 
rather  exprefled  the  image  of  Olympus,  adorned  and 
enlightened  by  the  aftual  prefence  of  the  gods. 

The  proteftion  and  fuperintendence  of  this  precious 
depofitory  of  riches  and  fuperflition  belonged  to  the 
Amphittyons,  as  alre;idy  noticed.  But  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Delphi,  who,  if  we  may  ufe  the  exprefiion, 
were  the  original  proprietors  of  the  oracle,  always  con- 
tinued to  diredl:  the  religious  ceremonies,  and  to  con- 
duft  the  important  bufinefs  of  prophecy.  It  was  their 
province  alone  to  determine  at  what  time,  and  on  what 
occafion,  the  Pythia  ftiould  mount  the  facred  tripod, 
to  receive  the  prophetic  ftearas  by  which  fhe  commu- 
nicated with  Apollo.  When  overflowing  with  the 
heavenly  infpiration,  (he  uttered  the  confiifed  words, 
or  rather  frantic  founds,  irregularly  fuggeftqd  by  the 
impulfe  of  the  god  ;  the  Delphians  coUed^cd  thefe 
founds,  reduced  them  into  order,  animated  them  with 
fenfe,  and  adorned  them  with  harmony.  The  Pythia, 
appointed  and.difmifled  at  pleafure,  was  a  mere  inftru- 
ment  in  the  hands  of  thofe  artful  minifters,  whofe  cha- 
radler  became  fo  venerable  and  facred,  that  they  were 
finally  regarded,  not  merely  as  attendants  and  wor- 
ftiippers,  but  as  the  peculiar  family  of  the  god.  Their 
number  was  confidcrable,  and  never  cxaftly  afcertain- 
ed,  fince  all  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Delphi, 
claiming  an  immediate  relation  to  Apollo,  weie  inti- 
tled  to  officiate  in  the  rites  of  his  fanftuary  ;  and  even 
the  inferior  ranks  belonging  to  that  facred  city  were 
continually  employed  in  dances,  feftivals,  procefiions, 
and  in  difplaying  all  the  gay  pageantry  of  an  airy  and 
elegant  fuperftition. 

Delphi  was  conveniently  fituated  for  the  con- 
flux of  votaries,  lying  in  the  centre  of  Greece,  and, 
as  was  then  imagined,  of  the  univerfe.  It  was  cu- 
ftomary  for  thofe  who  confulted  the  oracle  to  make 
rich  prefents  to  the  god ;  his  fervants  and  priefts  feaft- 
ed  on  the  numerous  viftims  which  were  facrificed  to 
him  ;  and  the  rich  magnificence  of  his  temple  had  be- 
come proverbial  even  in  the  age  of  Homer.  In  after- 
times,  Crcefus,  the  wealthieft  of  monarchs,  was  par- 
ticularly munificent  in  his  donations.  This  facred 
repofitory  of  opulence  was  therefore  often  the  ob- 
je£t  of  plunder.  Neoptolemus  was  flain,  while  facri- 
ficing,  on  fufpicion  of  a  defign  of  that  kind.  Xer- 
xes divided  his  army  at  Panopeus,  and  proceeded 
with  the  main  body  through  Boeotia  into  Attica, 
while  a  party,  keeping  Parnaffus  on  the  right,  ad- 
vanced along  Schifte  to  Delphi ;  but  was  taken  with 
a  panic  when  near  Ilium,  and  fled.  This  monarch,  it 
is  related,  was  as  well  apprifed  of  the  contents  of  the 
4  Y  2  temple 
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temple  and  the  fumptuous  offerings  of  Halyattes  and 
Crcefus  as  of  the  effeils  which  he  had  left  behind  in 
his  own  palace.  The  divine  hoard  was  feized  by  the 
Phacenfians  under  Philomelus,  and  diffipated  in  a  long 
war  with  the  Amphidtyons.  The  Gauls  experienced 
a  reception  like  that  of  the  Perilans,  and  manifefted 
fimilar  dlfmay  and  fuperftition.  Sylla,  wanting  money 
to  pay  his  army,  fent  to  borrow  from  the  holy  trea- 
sury, and  when  his  meflenger  would  have  frightened 
him,  by  reporting  a  prodigy,  that  the  found  of  a  harp 
had  been  heard  from  within  the  fandluary,  replied,  it 
was  a  fign  that  the  god  was  happy  to  oblige  him. 

The  trade  of  Apollo,  after  it  had  flourifhed  for  a 
long  period,  was  affefted  by  the  mal-praftices  of  fome 
concerned  in  the  partnerftiip,  who  were  convifted  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  and  ruined  the  character  of 
their  principal.  The  temple  in  the  time  of  Strabo  was 
reduced  to  extreme  poverty  ;  but  the  offerings  which 
remained  were  very  numerous.  Apollo  was  filent, 
except  fome  efforts  at  intervals  to  regain  his  loft  credit. 
Nero  attempted  to  drive  him,  as  it  were  by  violence, 
from  the  cavern  ;  killing  men  at  the  mouth  and  pol- 
luting it  with  blood  ;  but  he  lingered  on,  and  would 
not  entirely  forfake  it.    Anfwers  were  reported  as 

given  by  him  afterwards,  but  not  without  fufpicion  of  .belonging  to  the  order  of  Cete. 
forgery.  An  oracle  of  Apollo  at  another  place  inform 
ed  the  confulters,  that  he  ftiould  no  more  recover  ut 


terance  at  Delphi,  but  enjoined  the  continuance  of  the 
accuftomed  offerings. 

The  city  of  Delphi  was  free  under  the  Romans.  In 
the  time  of  Paufanias,  who  has  particularly  defcribed  it, 
there  ftill  remained  an  invaluable  treafure  of  the  of- 
erings  within  the  court  of  the  temple.  The  number, 
variety,  and  beauty  of  thefe  were  prodigious.  The  ilore 
appeared  inexhauftible;  and  the  robbery  of  Nero,  who 
removed  five  hundred  brazen  images,  was  rather  re- 
gretted than  perceived.  The  holy  treafuries,  though 
empty,  ferved  as  memorials  of  the  piety  and  glory  of 
the  cities  which  erefted  them.  The  Athenian  portico 
preferved  the  beaks  of  fhips  and  the  brazen  ftiields  ; 
trophies  won  in  the  Peloponnefian  war.  And  a  mul- 
titude of  euriofities  remained  untouched. 

Conftantine  the  Great,  however,  proved  a  more  fatal 
enemy  to  Apollo  and  Delphi  than  either  Sylla  or  Ne- 
ro. He  removed  the  facred  tripods  to  adorn  the  Hip- 
podrome of  his  new  city;  where  thefe,  with  the  A- 
pollo,  the  ftatues  of  the  Heliconian  mufes,  and  the  ce- 
lebrated Pan  dedicated  by  the  Greek  cities  after  the 
war  with  the  Medes,  were  extant  when  Sozomen 
wrote  his  hiftory.  Afterwards  Julian  fent  Oribafius 
to  reft  ore  the  temple ;  but  he  was  admoniftied  byan  oracle 
to  reprefent  to  the  emperor  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  place.  *  Tell  him  the  well-built  court  is  fallen  to 
the  ground.  Phoebus  has  not  a  cottage,  nor  the  pro- 
phetic laurel,  nor  the  fpeaking  fountain  (Caffotis); 
^nd  even  the  beautiful  water  is  extinft.'  SeeDELPHOs. 

DELPHINIA,  in  antiquity,  feafts  which  the  in- 
habitants of  Egina  celebrated  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
fumamed  Delphinius,  fo  called,  as  it  is  pretended,  be- 
caufe  he  affumed  the  form  of  a  dolphin  to  conduft  Ca- 
ftalius  and  his  colony  from  the  ifle  of  Crete  to  tht  Si- 
nus CriJJ'em  Delphinium.,  ®ne  of  the  courts  of  judica- 
ture of  the  Athenians ;  fo  called  from  the  proximity 
of  the  place,  where  they  held  their  affemblies,  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Delphinius, 
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DELPHINIUM,  DOLPHiN-FLowEx,  or  lark-  Delphi. 
spur:  a  genus  of  the  trigynia  order,  belonging  to  'j"^'^'' 
the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  naturab__^ 
method  ranking  under  the  26th  order,  Muhyillqua. 
There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  petals  are  five  ;  the  nectarium 
bifid,  and  horned  behind  ;  the  filiquae  three  or  one. 
There  are  feven  fpecies  ;  four  are  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens. Two  of  thefe  are  annual,  and  two  perennial. 
They  are  herbaceous  plants  of  upright  growtli,  rifing 
from  1 8  inches  to  four  feet  in  height,  garnilhed  with 
finely  divided  leaves,  and  terminated  by  long  fpikes 
of  pentapetalous  flowers  ftf  blue,  red,  white,  or  violet 
colours. — One  fpecies,  the  confolida,  is  found  wild  in 
feveral  parts  of  Britain,  and  grows  in  corn-fields.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr  Withering,  the  expieficd  juice  of  the 
petals,  with  a  little  alum,  makes  a  good  blue  ink. 
The  feeds  are  acrid  and  poifonous.  When  cultivated, 
the  bloffonis  often  become  double.  Sheep  and  goats 
eat  this  plant ;  horfes  are  not  fond  of  it  ;  cows  and 
fwine  refufe  it. — The  firft  mentioned  fpecies  makes  a 
very  fine  appearance  in  gardens,  and  is  calily  propaga- 
ted by  feeds ;  being  fo  hardy,  that  it  thrives  in  any 
foil  or  fituation. 

DELPHINUS,  or  dolphin  ;  a  genus  of  fifhes 

There  are  three  fpe- 
cies. 

I.  The  delphinus,  or  dolphin.    Hiftorians  and  phi- 


lofophers  feem  to  have  contended  who  ftiould  invent 
moft  fables  concerning  this  fifti.  It  was  confecrated 
to  the  gods,  was  celebrated  in  the  earlieft  time  for 
its  fondnefs  of  the  human  race,  was  honoured  with  the 
title  of  the  facred Jijh,  and  dillinguiftied  by  thofe  of 
boy-laving  and  pbilanthropijl.  It  gave  rife  to  a  long 
train  of  inventions,  proofs  of  the  creduHty  and  igno- 
rance of  the  times.  Ariftotle  fteers  the  cleareft  of  all 
the  ancients  from  thefe  fables,  and  gives  in  general  a 
faithful  hiftory  of  this  animal;  but  the  elder  Pliny, 
^lian,  and  others,  feem  to  preferve  no  bounds  in  their 
belief  of  the  tales  related  of  this  fifti's  attachment  to 
mankind.  Scarce  an  accident  could  happen  at  fea, 
but  the  dolphin  offered  hlmfelf  to  convey  to  Ihore  the 
unfortunate.  Arion  the  mufician,  when  flung  into 
the  ocean  by  the  pirates,  is  received  and  faved  by  this 
benevolent  fifli. 

Inde  (fide  majus)  t;rgo  Bdphlnea  recur'jo, 

Se  memor.int  onere  ftippofuijfe  novo. 

llle  feders  cHharamque  tcnens ,  pntiumque  •vehendi 

Ldiitaty  et  aquoreas  carmine  muloet  aquas. 

Ovid.  Fajll,  lib.  ii.  1 13. 
But  (paft  belie!)  a  dolphin's  arched  back 
Preferved  Arion  from  his  delUiied  wrack  ; 
Secure  he  fits, and  with  harmonious  Itrainj 
Requites  hi»  bearer  for  his  friendly  pains. 

We  are  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  origin  of  thofe 
fables,  fince  it  does  not  appear  that  the  dolphin  ftiows 
a  greater  attachment  to  mankind  than  the  reft  of  the 
cetaceous  tribe.  We  know  that  at  prefent  the  appear- 
ance of  this  fifh,  and  the  porpoffe,  are  far  from  being 
cfleemed  favourable  omens  by  the  feamen ;  for  their 
boundings,  fprings,  and  frolics,  in  the  water,  are  held 
to  be  fure  figns  of  an  approaching  gale. 

It  is  from  their  leaps  out  of  that  element,  that  they 
affume  a  temporaiy  form  that  is  not  natural  to  them  ; 
but  which  the  old  painters  and  fculptors  have  almoil 
always  given  them.  A  dolphin  is  fcarce  ever  exhibi- 
ted by  the  ancients  in  a  ftraight  ftiape,  but  almoft  al- 
3  ways 
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dphinus.  ways  incurvated  :  fuch  are  thofe  on  the  coin  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  which  is  preferved  by  Belon,  as  well 
as  on  feveral  other  pieces  of  antit^nity.  The  poets 
defcribe  them  much  in  the  fame  manner,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  but  that  the  one  had  borrowed  from  the 
other  r 

TumiJumque  pando  tranftlit  dorfo  mare 

Tyrt  henus  omni  pifcis  exjultat  freto, 

Agitatque  gyros.  Sen  EC.  Trag.  Again.450. 

Upon  the  fwelling  waves  the  dolphins  fliow 

Their  bendin;^  backs;  then,  fwiftly  darting,  go, 

And  in  a  thoufaiid  wreaths  their  btiJies  throw. 

Plate  '^"^^  natural  (hape  of  the  dolphin  *  is  almoft  (balght, 

I.V.  the  back,  being  very  flightly  incurvated,  and  the  body 
flender :  the  nofe  is  long,  narrow,  and  pointed,  not 
much  unlike  the  beak  of  fome  birds,  for  which  reafon 
the  French  call  it  I'oye  de  mer.  It  has  in  all  40  teeth ; 
21  in  the  upper  jaw  and  19  in  the  lower;  a  httle  a- 
bove  an  Ihch  long,  conic  at  their  upper  end,  fhaip- 
pointed,  bending  a  little  in.  They  are  placed  at 
fmall  ditlancesfrom  each  other;  fo  that  when  the  mouth 
is  fhut,  the  teeth  of  both  jaws  lock  into  one  another : 
the  fpout-hole  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  head ;  the 
tail  Is  femllunar  ;  the  fkin  is  fmooth,  the  colour  of  the 
back  and  fides.dulky,  the  belly  whitifh:  it  fwims  with 
great  fwiftncfs ;  and  its  prey  is  fifh.  It  was  formerly  rec- 
koned a  great  dehcacy:  Dr  Caiusfays,  that  one  which 
was  taken  in  his  time  was  thought  a  prefent  worthy 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  diftributed  part  of  it  among 
his  friends.  It  w^as  roaftcd  and  drefled  with  porpeffe 
fauce,  made  of  crumbs  of  fine  wheat  bread,  mixed  with 
vinegar  and  fugar.  This  fpecies  of  dolphin  muft  not  be 
confounded  with  that  to  which  feamen  give  the  name; 
the  latter  being  quite  another  kind  of  fifli,  the  cory- 
phana  hippuru  of  Linnseus,  and  the  dorado  of  the  Por- 
luguefc 

2.  The  phocaena,  or  porpeffe.  Tliis  fpecies  is  found 
in  vaft  multitudes  in  all  parts  of  the  Britifh  feas ;  but 
.  in  greateft  numbers  at  the  time  when  fifh  of  paffage  ap- 
pear, fuch  as  mackerel,  herrings,  and  falmon,  which 
they  purfue  up  the  bays  with  the  fame  eagerncfs  as  a 
dog  does  a  hare.  -  In  fome  places  they  almoft  darken 
the  fea  as  they  rife  above  water  to  take  breath  :  but 
porptffes  not  only  feek  for  prey  near  the  furface,  but 
often  defcend  to  the  bottom  in  fearch  of  fand-eels  and 
fea-worms,  which  they  root  out  of  the  fand  with  their 
nofes  in  the  fame  manner  as  hogs  do  in  the  fields  for 
their  food.  Their  bodies  are  very  chick  towards  the 
head,  but  grow  flender  towards  the  tail,  forming  the 
figure  of  a  cone.  The  nofe  projects  a  little,  is  much 
fliorter  than  that  of  the  dolphin,  and  is  furnifhed  with 
very  flrong  mufcles,  which  enables  it  the  readier  to  turn 
tap  the  fand.  In  each  jaw  are  48  teeth,  fmall,  (harp- 
pointed,  and  a  little  moveable  :  like  thofe  of  the  dol- 
phin, they  are  fo  placed  as  that  the  teeth  of  one  jaw 
locks  into  thofe  of  the  other  when  clofed'  The  eyes 
are  fmall ;  the  fpout-hole  is  on  the  top  of  the  head ; 
the  tail  femllunar.  The  colour  of  the  porpefle  is  ge- 
nerally black,  and  the  belly  whitifh  ;  but  they  fome- 
times  vary.  In  the  river  St  Laurence  there  is  a  virhite 
kind  ;  and  Dr  Borlafe,  in  his  voyage  to  the  Scilly 
jlles,  obferved  a  fmall  fpecies  of  cetaceous  fifh,  which 
he  calls  thornbacks,  from  their  broad  and  fharp  fin  on 
the  back.  Some  of  thefe  w-ere  brown,  fome  quite  white, 
otiiers  fpotted  ;  but  whether  they  were  only  a  variety 
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of  this  fifn,  or  whether  they  were  fmall  granipufes,  Dclphinus. 

which  are  alfo  fpotted,  we  cannot  determine.    The  v~— 

porpeffe  is  remarkable  for  the  vaft  quantity  of  the  fat 

or  lard  that  furrounds  the  body,  which  yields  a  great 

quantity  of  excellent  oil :  from  this  lard,  or  from  their 

rooting  like  fwine,  they  are  called  in  many  places  fea- 

bogs  ;  the  Germans  call  them  mcer fchwein  ;  the  Swedes 

marfu'm;  and  the  Enghlh  porpejfe,  from  the  Italian  porco 

pcfce. — I'his  was  once  a  royal  difh,  even  fo  late  as  the 

reign  of  Henry  VHI.  and  from  its  magnitude  mull 

have  held  a  very  refpedlable  ilatlon  at  the  table  ;  for  in 

a  houfehold  book  of  that  prince,  extracts  of  which  are 

publlfhed  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Archa:ologia,  It  i$ 

ordered,  that  if  a  porpeffe  fliould  be  too  big  for  a  horfe- 

load,  allowance  fhould  be  made  to  the  purveyor.  This 

fifh  continued  in  vogue  even  in  the  reign  of  EHzabeth; 

for  Dr  Caius,  on  mentioning  a  dolphin  (that  was  taken 

at  Shoreham,  and  brought  to  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk, 

who  divided  and  fent  it  as  a  prefent  to  his  friends)  fays, 

that  it  eat  befl  with  porpefle  fauce,  which  was  made  of 

vinegar,  crums  of  fine  bread,  and  fugar. 

3.  Tlie  orca,  or  grampus.  Is  found  from  the  length 
of  15  feet  to  that  of  25.  It  is  remarkably  thick  ia- 
proportion  to  its  length,  one  of  1 8  feet  hdng  in  the 
thicketl  place  10  feet  diameter.  With  reafon  then  did 
Phny  call  this  "  an  immenfe  heap  of  flefh  armed  with 
dreadful  teeth."  It  is  extremely  voracious ;  and  will  not 
even  fpare  the  porpeffe,  a  congenerous  fifh.  It  is  faid 
to  be  a  great  enemy  to  the  whale,  and  that  it  will  fa- 
flen  on  it  like  a  dog  on  a  bull,  till  the  animal  roars 
with  pain.  The  noie  is  flat,  and  turns  up  at  the  end- 
There  are  30  teeth  In  each  jaw:  thofe  before  are  blunt,, 
round,  and  flender  ;  the  farthefl  fharp  and  thick  :  be- 
tween each  is  a  fpace  adapted  to  receive  the  teeth  of  the- 
oppofite  jaw  when  the  mouth  is  clofed.  The  fpout- 
hole  is  in  the  top  of  the  neck,  The  colour  of  the 
back  is  black,  but  on  each  fhoulder  is  a  large  white 
fpot;  the  fides  marbled  with  black  and  white;  the  belly 
of  a  fnovvy  whitenefs.  Thefe  fifhes  fometimes  appear 
on  our  coafls  ;  but  are  found  in  much  greater  numbers 
off  the  North  Cape  in  Norway,  whence  they  are  called- 
the  North-Capers.  Thefe  and  all  other  whales  are  ob- 
ferved to  fwim  againft  the  wind;  and  to  be  much  di- 
fturbed,  and  tumble  about  with  unufual  violence,  at  the 
approach  of  a  ftorm. 

4.  The  beluga,  a  fpecies  called  by  the  Germans 
ivit-Jifch,  and  by  the  Ruffians  beluga;  both  figmfying. 
"  white  fifli :"  but  to  this  the  lail  add  morjkala^  or 
*'  of  the  fea,"  by  way  of  dilllngulfliing  it  from  a  fpe- 
cies of  fturgeon  fo  named.  The  head  Is  fhort :  nofe 
blunt :  fplracle  fmall,  of  the  form  of  a  crefcent :  eyes 
very  minute  :  mouth  fmall  :  In  each  fide  of  each  jaw- 
are  nine  teeth,  fhort,  and  rather  blunt ;  thofe  of  the 
upper  jaw  are  bent  and  hollowed,  fitted  to  receive  the 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  when  the  mouth,  is  clofed  :  pec- 
toral fins  nearly  of  an  oval  form  :  beneath  the  fliin  may 
be  felt  the  bones  of  five  fingers,  which  terminate  at  the 
edge  of  the  fin  in  five  very  fenfible  projeillons.  This 
brings  it  into  the  next  of  rank  in  the  order  of  beings 
with  the  Manat'u  The  tail  is  divided  into  two  lobes, 
which  lie  horizontally,  but  do  not  fork,  except  a  little 
at  their  bafe.  The  body  is  oblong,  and  rather  flender,. 
tapering  from  the  back  (which  is  a  little  elevated). to. 
the  tail.  It  is  quite  deftitute  of  the  dorfal  fin.  Its 
length  is  from  1 2.  to  18  feet.    It  makes  great  ufe  o£ 

it& 
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D.lphiniis,  its  tail  infwimming;  for  it  bends  that  part  under  it,  as 
Delpho9.  ^  lobfter  does  its  tail,  and  works  it  with  fuch  force  as 
to  dart  alonjT  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow.  It  is 
common  in  all  the  Ardtic  feas  ;  and  forms  an  ariicle  of 
commerce,  being  taken  on  account  of  its  blubber. 
They  are  numerous  in  the  Gulph  of  8t  Laurence,  and 
go  with  the  tide  as  high  as  Quebec.  There  are  fifheries 
for  them  and  the  common  porpelFe  in  that  river.  A 
confiderable  quantity  of  oil  is  extrafted  ;  and  of  their 
flvins  is  made  a  fort  of  Morocco  leather,  thin,  yet  ftrong 
enough  to  refill  a  muflcet-ball.  They  are  frequent  in 
the  Dwina  and  the  Oby;  and  go  In  fmall  families  from 
five  to  ten,  and  advance  pretty  far  up  the  rivers  in 
purfuit  of  iifhi  They  are  ufually  caught  in  nets,  but 
are  fometirrtes  harpooned.  They  bring  only  one  young 
at  a  time,  which  is  duflcy  ;  but  grow  white  as  they 
advance  in  age,  the  change  firft  commencing  on  the 
belly.  They  are  apt  to  follow  boats,  as  if  they  were 
tamed ;  and  appear  extremely  beautiful,  by  reafon  of 
their  refplendent  whitenefs. 

Delphinus,  in  aftronomy,  a  conflellation  of  the 
northern  hemifphere. 

DELPHOS,  a  town,  or  rather  village,  of  Turky  in 
Afia,  ih  the  province  of  Libadia  ;  occupying  part  of 
the  fite  of  the  ancient  Delphi.  See  Delphi. 
.„  „  ,  A  late  traveller  f  informs  us,  that  fome  veftiges  of 
\'rav"lsin  'temples  are  vifible ;  and  above  them,  in  the  mountain- 
Greece.  fide,  are  fepulchres,  niches  with  horizontal  cavities  for 
the  body,  fome  covered  with  flabs.  Farther  on  is  a 
niche  cut  in  the  rock  with  a  feat,  intended,  it  feems, 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  wearied  with  the 
rugged  track  and  the  long  afcent.  The  monaftery  is 
on  the  fite  of  the  Gymnafium.  Strong  terrace  walls 
and  other  traces  of  a  large  edifice  remain.  The  village 
is  at  a  diftance.  Caftalia  is  on  the  right  hand  as  you 
afcend  to  it,  the  water  coming  from  on  high  and  crof- 
ling  the  road  ;  a  fteep  precipice,  above  which  the 
mountain  ftill  rifes  immenfely,  continuing  on  in  that 
direftion.  The  village  confifls  of  a  few  poor  cottages 
of  Albanians  covering  the  fite  of  the  temple  and  oracle. 
Beneath  it  to  the  fouth  is  a  church  of  St  Elias,  with 
areas,'  terrace  walls,  arches,  and  veftiges  of  the  build- 
ings once  within  the  court.  The  concavity  of  the 
rock  in  this  part  gave  to  the  fite  the  refemblance  of  a 
theatre.  Turning  to  the  left  hand,  as  it  were  toward 
the  extremity  of  one  of  the  wings,  you  come  again  to 
fepulchres  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  to  a  femicircular  re- 
cefs  or  niche  with  a  feat  as  on  the  other  fide.  Higher 
up  than  the  village  is  the  hollow  of  the  Stadium,  in 
which  were  fome  feats  and  fcatiered  fragments. 

Higher  up,  within  the  village,  is  a  piece  of  ancient 
wall,  concealed  from  view  by  a  flied,  which  it  fup- 
ports.  The  flone  is  brown,  rough,  and  ordinary, 
probably  that  of  Parnalfus.  On  the  fouth  fide  are 
many  infcriptions,  with  wide  gaps  between  the  letters, 
which  are  negligently  and  faintly  cut  5  all  nearly  of  the 
fame  tenor,  and  very  difficult  to  copy.  They  teglfter 
the  purchafe  of  flaves  who  had  entrufhed  the  price  of 
their  freedom  to  the  god  ;  containing  the  contrail  be- 
tween Apollo  and  their  owners,  Vv'itnefTed  by  his 
priefts  and  by  fome  of  the  archons.  This  remnant 
feems  to  be  part  of  the  wall  before  Caffotis  ;  as  above 
it  is  ftlU  a  fountain,  which  fupplies  the  village  with  ex- 
cellent water,  it  is  likely  from  the  ancient  fource. 
The  water  of  Caftalia  in  the  neighbourhood,  from 
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which  the  Pytlija,  and  th^  poets  who  verfified  her  an-'  Delfa 
Iwers,  were  bcueved  to  derive  a  large  fhare  of  their  Selug. 
infpiration,  defcends  tlirough  a  cleft  of  ParnalTus  ;  the  -*v- 
rock  on  each  fide  high  and  Iteep,  ending  in  two  fum- 
mlts  ;  of  which  one  was  called  Hyampe'ia,  and  had  be- 
neath it  the  facred  portion  of  Autoiious,  a  loc«l  hero 
as  diftinguifhed  as  Phylacus.  From  this  precipice. the 
Delphians  threw  down  the  fimous  .SLfop.  By  the 
ftream,  within  the  cleft,  are  feen  fmall  broken  ftairs 
leading  to  a  cavity  in  which  is  water,  and  once  per- 
haps up  to  the  top.  Grooves  have  been  cut,  and  the 
marks  of  tools  are  vifible  on  the  rock;  but  the  current, 
inllead  of  fupplying  a  fountain,  now  pafles  over  its 
native  bed,  and  hallens  down  a  courfe  deep-worn  to 
join  the  Pleillus.  Clofe  by,  at  the  foot  of  the  ealtern 
precipice,  is  a  bafin  with  fteps  on  the  margin,  once, 
it  is  likely,  the  bath  ufed  by  the  Pythia.  Above,  in 
the  fide  of  the  mountain,  is  a  petty  church  dedicated 
to  St  John,  within  which  are  excavations  refembling 
niches,  partly  concealed  from  view  by  a  tree. 

DELTA,  is  a  part  of  Lo  wer  Egypt,  which  takes 
up  a  confiderable  fpace  of  ground  between  the  branches 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  :  the  ancients 
called  It  the  IJIe  of  Delta,  becaufe  it  is  in  the  fhape  of 
a  triangle,  like  the  Greek  letter  of  that  name.  It  is 
about  130  miles  along  the  coaft  from  Damietta  to  A- 
lexandiia,  and  70  on  the  fides  from  the  place  where 
the  Nile  begins  to  divide  itfelf.  k  is  the  moll  plenti- 
ful country  in  all  Egypt,  and  it  rains  more  there  than 
in  other  parts,  but  the  fertihty  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
inundation  of  the  river  Nile.  The  principal  towns  on 
the  coaft  are  Damietta,  Rofetta,  and  Alexandria;  but, 
within  land,  Menoufia,  and  Maala  or  Ehnala. 

DELTOIDES,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  Talk 
of  the  Mufcles. 

DELUGE,  an  inundation  or  overflowing  of  the 
earth,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  by  water. 

We  liave  feveral  deluges  recorded  in  hiftory ;  as  that 
of  Ogyges,  which  overflowed  almoft  all  Attica  ;  and 
that  of  Deucalion,  which  drowned  all  Thcflaly  in 
Greece  :  but  the  moft  memorable  was  that  called  the 
Univerfal  Dehge  or  Noah's  Flood,  which  overflowed  and 
deftroyed  the  whole  earth  ;  and  from  which  only  Noah, 
and  thofe  with  him  in  the  ark,  efcaped. 

This  flood  makes  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  Era  of  t 
epochas  in  chronology.  Its  hiftory  is  given  by  Mofes,  the  dciu 
Gen.  ch.  vi.  and  vii.  Its  time  is  fixed,  by  the  bell 
chronologers,  to  the  year  from  the  creation  1656,  an- 
fwering  to  the  year  before  Chrlft  2293.  From  this 
flood,  the  ftate  of  the  world  is  divided  into  diluvian 
and  antediluvian.    See  Antediluvians. 

Among  the  many  teftimonies  of  the  truth  of  this 
part  of  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  we  may  account  the  ge- 
neral voice  of  mankind  at  all  times,  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  objetlions  of  the  free-thinkers  have  , .  '  . 
indeed  principally  turned  upon  three  points,  viz.  i .  The  [^'\^hei 
want  of  any  direcl  hiftory  of  that  event  by  the  proi'ane 
writers  of  antiquity;  2.  the  apparent  impoflibility  of  ac- 
counting for  the  quantity  of  water  neceffary  to  overflow 
the  whole  earth  to  fuch  a  depth  as  it  is  faid  to  have 
been  :  and,  3.  there  appearing  no  neceflTity  for  an  uni- 
verfal  deluge,  as  the  fame  end  n-iight  have  been  accom- 
pliftied  by  a  partial  one. 

I.  The  farmer  of  thcfe  objeclions  has  given  rife  to 
feveral  very  elaborate  treatifes,  though  all  that  has  yet 
4  been 
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Deluge,  been  done  in  this  way  has  fcarcely  been  able  to  filence 
the  objeftors.  Mr  Bryant,  in  his  Syftem  of  Mythology, 
has  with  great  learning  and  confiderable  fuccefs  endea- 
voured to  fliow,  that  the  deluge  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal, if  not  the  only  foundation  of  the  Gentile  wor- 
ftiip;  that  the  firft  of  all  their  deities  was  Noah  ;  that 
all  nations  of  the  world  look  up  to  him  as  their  foun- 
der ;  and  that  he,  his  fons,  and  the  firil  patriarchs, 
aie  alluded  to  in  mcft  if  not  all  of  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies not  only  of  the  ancient  but  of  the  modern  hea- 
thens. In  fhort,  according  to  this  author,  the  de- 
luge, fo  far  from  being  forgot,  or  obfcurely  men- 
tioned by  the  heathen  world,  is  in  reality  confpicu- 
ous  throughout  every  one  of  their  afts  of  religious  wor- 
~  fhip. 

ryam'sac-    The  Egyptian  Ofiris,  according  to  him,  was  the  fame- 
junt  of     with  Ham  the  fon  of  Noah,  though  the  name  was  fome- 
ne  ancient  times  beftowed  on  Noah  himfelf.  That  this  is  the  cafe, 
is  evident,  he  thinks,  from  its  being  faid  that  he  was 
expofed  in  an  ark,  and  afterwards  reftored  to  day  ; 
that  he  planted  the  vine,  taught  mankind  agriculture, 
and  inculcated  upon  them  the  maxims  of  religion  and 
juftice.     Something  of  the  fame  kind  is  related  of 
Perfeus.    He  is  reprefented  by  fome  ancient  hiftorians 
•as  a  great  aftronomer,  and  well  verfed  in  other  fciences. 
After  being  conceived  in  a  Ihower  of  gold,  he  was  ex- 
pofed in  an  ark  upon  the  waters,  and  is  faid  to  have 
had  a  renewal  of  life.— The  hiftory  of  Myrina  the  a- 
mazon  afford  a  kinds  of  abridgement  and  mixture  of 
the  hiftories  of  Ofiris  and  Perfeus.    Similar  to  thefe 
is  the  hiftory  of  Hercules  himfelf.  But  our  author  ob- 
ferves,  that  under  the  titles  of  O/iris,  Perfeus,  Myrina, 
&c.  the  ancients  fpoke  of  the  exploits  of  a  whole  na- 
tion, whcT  were  no  other  than  the  Cuthites  or  Cu- 
flMtes,  the  defcendants  of  Cufti  the  fon  of  Ham  and 
father  of  Nimrod.    Thefe  people  fpread  themfelves 
into  the  moft  remoj,e  corners  of  the  globe;  and  hence 
the  heroes  whom  they  reprefented  are  always  fet  forth 
as  conquering  the  whole  world.  — According  to  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  the  Egyptian  Ofiris  was  the  fame  with 
the  Dionyfus  of  the  Greeks.    He  is  faid  to  have  been 
twice  born,  and  to  have  had  two  fathers  and  two  mo- 
thers ;  to  have  been  wonderfully  preferved  in  an  ark  ; 
to  have  travelled  all  over  the  earth  ;  taught  the  ufe  of 
the  vine,  to  build,  plant,  &c.     The  Indians  claim 
him  as  a  native  of  their  country,  though  fome  allow 
that  he  came  from  the  weft.    Of  Cronus  and  Aftarte, 
it  is  faid  that  they  went  over  the  whole  earth,  dif- 
ppfing  of  the  countries  as  they  pleafed,  and  doing  good 
wherever  they  came.    The  fame  is  related  of  Oura- 
aus,  Themis,  Apollo,  &c.  though  all  their  exploits 
are  faid  to  have  been  the  effeds  of  conqueft,  and 
their  benevolence  enforced  by  the  fword-    In  a  frr 
milar  manner  he  explains  the  hiftories  of  other  he- 
roes of  antiquity  :  "and  having  thus,  in  the  charac- 
ters and  hiftory  of  the  moft  celebrated  perfonages, 
found  traces  of  the  hiftory  of  Noah  and  his  family, 
our  author  proceeds  ta  inquire  iinto  the  memorials 
of  the  deluge  itfelf  to  be  met  with  in  the  hiftory 
ar  religious  rites  of  the  different  nations  of  antiquity. 
Ttftinionje*^'  We  may  reafonably  fuppofe  (fays  he),  that  the  par- 
of  the  de-  ticulars  of  this  extraurdiuary  event  would  be  grate- 
lu^je  to  be  commemorated  by  the  patriarch  himfelf,  and 

i,Thwthen-tranfmItted  to  every  branch  of  his  family ;  that  they 
authon.     were  made  the  fubjeft  of  domcftic  conveif';,  where 
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the  hiftory  was  often  renewed,  and  ever  attended  with  Dchige 
a  reverential  awe  and  horror,  efpecially  in  thofe  who  '— — v"— * 
had  been  witneffes  to  the  calamity,  and  had  experien- 
ced the  hand  of  Providence  in  their  favour.  In  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  when  there  was  a  falhng  off  from  the 
trutli,  we  might  farther  expeft,  that  a  perfon  of  fo 
high  a  charafteras  Noah,  fo  particularly  diiUnguiflied. 
by  the  Deity,  could  not  fail  of  being  reverenced  by 
his  pofterity  ;  and,  when  idolatry  prevailed,  that  he- 
would  be  one  of  the  firft  among  the  fons  of  men  to 
whom  divine  honours  would  be  paid.  Laftly,  we 
might  conclude,  that  thefe  memorials  would  be  inter- 
woven in  the  mythology  of  the  Gentile  world;  and  that 
there  would  be  continual  allufions  to  thefe  ancient  oc- 
currences in  the  rites  and  myfteries  as  they  were  prac- 
tifed  by  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  conformity  to 
thefe  fuppofitlons,  I  fliall  endeavour  to  fliow  that  thefe 
things  did  happen  ;  that  the  hiftory  of  the  deluge  was 
religioully  preferved  in  the  firft  ages  ;  that  every  icir^ 
cumftance  of  it  is  to  be  met  with  among  the  hiftorians 
and  mythologifts  of  different  countries;  and  traces  of 
it  are  to  be  found  particularly  in  the  facred  rites  of  E- 
gypt  and  of  Greece.  ^ 

"  It  will  appear  from  many  circumftances^  in  the  Various 
more  ancient  writers,  that  the  great  patriarch  was  titles  by 
highly  reverenced  by  his  pofterity.    They  looked  up  which 
to  him  as  a  perfon  highly  favoured  by  heaven ;  and  ho-^'^^^  J|^^_ 
noured  him  with  many  titles,  each  of  which  had  a  re-gj_ 
feience  to  fome  particular  part  of  his  hiftory.  They, 
ftyled  him  Prometheus,  Deucalion,  Alias,  Theuth,  Zuth, . 
Xiithus,  hiachus,  Ofiris.    When  there  began  ta  be  a 
tendency  towards  idolatry,  and  the  adoration  of  the 
fun  was  Introduced  by  the  pofterity^  of  Ham,  the  title 
of  Melius,  among  others,  was  conferred  upon  him. . 
They  called  him  alfo-Mwv  ^nd  m**-.  which  Is  the  moon. . 
*When  colonies  went  abroad,  many  took  to  themfelves  . 
the  title  of  Minyt^dtg  and  Minyae  from  him  ;  juft  as  o- 
thers  were  denominated  Achitmenidde,  Aurit  HeliacL', 
fioin  .the  fun.    People  of  the  former  name  are  to  be 
found  In  Arabia  and  In  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
natives  at  Orchomenos  were  ftyled  Minycc,  as,  were 
fome  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Theffaly*    Noah  was  the 
original  Zeus  and  Dios.    He  was  the  planter  of  the 
vine,  and  inventor  of  fermented  liquors:  whence  he 
was  denomIn?ted  Zeuth,  which  fignlfies  ferment^  .ren.- 
dered  ZfKJ  by  the  Greeks.    He  was  alfo  called  Z)/;?-? 
mifos,  interpreted,  by  the  Latins  Bacchus,  but  veryim? 
properly.    Bacchus  was  Chus  the  grandfon  of  Noah  ; 
as- Aramon  may  in  general  be  efteemed  Ham,  fo  much 
reverenced  by  the  Egyptians. 

'*  Among  the  people  of  the  eaft,  the  true  name  of. 
the  patriarch  was  preferved  ;  they  called  him  Noas^ 
Naus,  and  fometimes  contrafted  Nous  ;  and  many  pkr 
ces  of  fanftity,  as  well  as  rivers,  were  denominated, 
from  him.    Anaxagoras  of  Clazomense  had  obtained 
fome  knowledge  of  him  In- Egypt.    By  him  the  pa- 
triarch was  denominated  iV'oflj  or  iViji^j- ;  and  both  he 
and  his.dirdples  were  fenfible  that  this  was  a  foreigo 
appellation  ;  notwithftanding  which  he  has  a£led  as  if. 
it  had  been  a  term  of  the  Greek  language.  Eufeblus 
informs  us,  that  the  difclples  of  Anaxagoras  fay,  'that 
Nous  is  by  interpretation,  the  deity  Dis  or  Dios  ; 
and  they  likewife  eftcem  Nous  the  fame  as  Prome^ 
theus,  becaufe  he  was  the  renewer  of  mankind,  and 
was  faid  to  have  falhloned  them,  again,'  after  they  ■ 
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had  been  in  a  manner  extind.  After  this,  however, 
he  gives  a  folution  of  the  ftory  upon  the  fuppolkion 
that  Nous  is  the  fame  vpith  the  Greek  word  the 
mind  ;  that  '  the  mind  w??,Prometheia  ;  and  Prometheus 
was  faid  to  renew  mankind,  from  new  forming  their 
minds,  and  leading  them,  by  cultivation,  from  igno- 
rance.' 

"  Suidas  has  preferved,  from  fome  ancient  author, 
a  curious  memorial  of  this  wonderful  perfonage,  whom 
he  afFefls  to  diftinguilh  from  Deucalion,  and  ftyles 
Natmacus.  According  to  him,  this  Nannacus  was 
a  perfon  of  great  antiquity,  and  prior  to  the  time  of 
Deucalion.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  king,  who, 
forefeeing  the  approaching  deluge,  coileAed  every 
body  together,  and  led  them  to  a  temple,  where  he 
offered  up  his  prayers  for  them,  accompanied  with 
many  tears.  There  is  likewife  a  proverbial  expreflion 
about  Nannacus  applied  to  people  of  great  anti- 
quity. 

"Stephanus  gives  great  light  to  this  hiftory,  and  fup- 
plies  many  deficiencies.  'The  tradition  is  (fays  he),  that 
there  was  one  formerly  named  Annacus^  the  extent  of 
whofe  life  was  above  300  years.  The  people  who  were  of 
his  neighbourhood  and  acquaintance  had  inquired  of 
an  oracle  how  long  he  was  to  live  :  and  there  was  an 
anfwer  given,  that  when  Annacus  died,  all  mankind 
would  be  deftroyed.  The  Phrygians,  upon  this  ac- 
count, made  great  lamentations,  from  whence  arofe 
the  proverb  to  Aevxtkh  xxauo-n/,  the  lamentation  for 
Annacus^  made  ufe  of  for  people  or  circumftances 
highly  calamitous.  When  the  flood  of  Deucalion 
came,  all  mankind  were  deftroyed,  according  as  the 
oracle  had  foretold.  Afterwards,  when  the  furface  of 
the  earth  began  to  be  again  dry,  Zeus  ordered  Prome- 
theus and  Minerva  to  make  images  of  clay  in  the  foriir 
of  men  :  and,  when  they  were  finiflied,  he  called  the 
winds,  and  made  them  breathe  into  each,  and  render 
them  vitni.' 

From  thcfe  hiftories  Mr  Bryant  concludes  as  fol- 
lows :  "  However  the  ftory  may  have  been  varied, 
the  principal  ©utlincs  plainly  point  out  the  perfon  who 
is  alluded  to  in  thefe  hiftories.  It  is,  I  think,  mani- 
feft,  that  Annacus,  and  Nannacus,  and  even  Inacus, 
relate  to  Noachus  or  Noah.  And  not  only  thefe, 
but  the  hiftories  of  DeucaHon  and  Prometheus  have 
a  like  reference  to  the  patriarch  ;  in  the  600th  year, 
and  not  the  300th,  of  whofe  life  the  waters  pre- 
vailed upon  the  earth.  He  was  the  father  of  man- 
kind, who  were  renewed  in  him.  Hence  he  is  repre- 
fented  by  another  author,  under  the  character  ef 
Prometheus,  as  a  great  artift,  by  whom  men  were 
formed  anew,  and  were  inftruAed  in  all  that  was 
good. 

Noah  was  the  original  Cronus  and  Zeus  ;  though 
the  latter  is  a  title  conferred  fometimes  upon  his  fon 
Ham.  There  is  a  very  particular  expreflion  recorded 
by  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and  attributed  to  Pytha- 
goras, who  is  faid  to  have  called  the  fea  the  tear  of 
Cronus  ;  and  there  was  a  farther  tradition  concerning 
this  perfon,  that  he  drank,  or  fwallowed,-  up  all  his 
children.  The  tears  of  Ifis  are  reprefented  as  very 
myfterious.  They  are  faid  to  have  flowed  whenever 
the  Nile  began  to  rife,  and  to  flood  the  country.  The 
overflowing  of  that  river  was  the  great  fource  of  af- 
fluence to  the  people,  and  they  looked  upon  it  as  their 


chief  blefllng;  yet  it  was  ever  attended  with  myftlcal  Ddao 

tears  and  lamentations.    This  was  particularly  cb-   ^~ 

ferved  at  Coptos,  where  the  principal  deity  was  Ifis. 
An  ancient  writer  imagines  that  the  tears  and  lamen- 
tations of  the  people  were  to  implore  an  inundation  ; 
and  the  tears  of  Ifis  were  fuppofed  to  make  the  river 
fweU.  But  all  this  was  certainly  faid  and  done  in  me- 
morial of  a  former  flood,  of  which  they  made  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile  a  type. 

*'  As  the  patriarch  was  by  fome  reprefented  as  a 
king  called  Naachus  and  Nauchus ;  fo  by  others  he  was 
ftyled  Inachus,  and  fuppofed  to  have  reigned  at  Argos. 
Hence  Inachus  was  made  a  king  of  Greece ;  and 
Phoroneus  and  Apis  brought  in  fucceflion  after  liim. 
But  Inachus  was  not  a  name  of  Grecian  original  ;  it 
is  mentioned  by  Eufebius,  in  his  account  of  the 
lirft  ages,  that  there  reigned  in  Egypt  Telegonus,  a 
prince  of  foreign  extraftion,  who  was  the  fon  of  Ones 
the  ftiepherd,  and  the  feventh  in  defcent  from  Ina- 
chuus.  And  in  the  fame  author  we  read,  that  a  co- 
lony went  forth  from  that  country  into  Syria,  where 
they  founded  the  ancient  city  of  Antioch :  and  that 
they  were  conduAed  by  Cafus  and  Belus,  who  weic 
fons  of  Inachus.  By  Inachus  is  certainly  meant 
Noah :  and  the  hiftory  relates  to  fome  of  the  m.or  e 
early  defcendants  of  the  patriarch.  His  name  has 
been  rendered  very  unhke  itfelf,  by  having  been 
lengthened  with  terminations,  and  likewife  fafhioned 
according  to  the  idiom  of  diff"erent  languages.  But 
the  ciicuraftances  of  the  hiftory  are  fo  precife  and  par- 
ticular, that  we  cannot  mifs  of  the  truth. 

"  He  feems  in  the  eaft  to  have  been  called  Noa^, 
Noafts,  Nufus,  and  Nus ;  and  by  the  Greeks  his  name 
was  compounded  D'lonufus.  The  Amonians,  wherever 
tliey  came,  founded  cities  to  his  honour :  hence  places 
called  Nufa  will  often  occur  ;  and  indeed  a  great  ma- 
ny of  them  ai-e  mentioned  by  ancient  authors.  Thefe, 
though  widely  diftant,  being  fituated  in  countries  far 
removed,  yet  retained  the  fame  original  hiftories ;  and 
were  generally  famous  for  the  plantation  of  the  vine. 
Milled  by  this  fimilarity  of  traditions,  people  in  after 
times  imagined  that  Dionufus  muft  neceffarily  have 
been  where  his  hiftory  occurred  :  and  as  it  was  the 
turn  of  the  Greeks  to  place  every  thing  to  the  account 
of  conqueft,  they  made  him  a  great  conqueror,  who 
went  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  taught 
mankind  the  plantation  of  the  vine.  We  are  informed, 
that  Dionufus  went  M'ith  an  army  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  and  taught  mankind,  as  he  pafled  along, 
the  method  of  planting  the  vine,  and  how  to  prefs 
out  the  juice,  and  receive  it  in  proper  veftels.  Though 
the  patriarch  is  reprefented  under  various  titles,  and 
even  thefe  not  always  uniformly  appropriated ;  yet 
there  will  continually  occur  fuch  peculiar  circumdances 
of  his  hiftory  as  will  plainly  point  out  the  perfon  re- 
ferred to.  The  perfon  preferved  is  always  mentioned 
as  preferved  in  an  ark.  Pie  is  defcribed  as  being  in  a 
ftate  of  darknefs,  which  is  reprefented  allegorically  as 
a  ftate  of  death.  He  then  obtains  a  new  life,  which 
is  called  a  fecond  birth ;  and  is  faid  to  have  his  youth 
renewed.  He  is,  on  this  account,  looked  upon  as  the 
firft-born  of  mankind ;  and  both  his  antediluvian 
and  poftdiluvian  ftates  are  commemorated,  and  fome- 
times the  intermediate  ftate  is  alfo  fpoken  of.  Diodo- 
rus  calls  him  Deucalion ;  but  defcribes  the  deluge  as 
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in  a  manner  univerfal.  *  In  the  deluge  which  hap- 
pened in  the  time  of  Deucalion,  almoft  all  flefti  died.' 
ApoUodorus  having  mentioned  Deucalion  tv  ^«fv«)(I, 
confignecl  to  the  arh^  takes  notice,  upon  his  quitting 
it,  of  his  offering  up  an  immediate  facrifice  to  the 
God  who  delivered  him.  As  he  was  the  father  of  all 
mankind,  the  ancients  have  made  him  a  perfon  of 
very  extenfive  rule ;  and  fuppofed  him  to  have  been  a 
king.  Sometimes  he  is  defcribed  as  a  monarch  of 
the  whole  earth  ;  at  other  times  he  is  reduced  to  a 
petty  king  of  Theffaly.  He  is  mentioned  by  Hella- 
dias  in  this  latter  capacity ;  who  fpeaks  of  the  de- 
luge in  his  time,  and  of  his  building  altars  to  the  gods. 
ApoUonius  Rhodius  fuppofes  him  to  have  been  a  na- 
tive of  Greece,  according  to  the  common  notion  : 
but  notwithftanding  his  prejudices,  he  gives  fo  parti- 
cular a  c4iara£ler  of  him,  that  the  true  hiftory  cannot 
be  miftaken.  He  makes  him  indeed  the  fon  of  Pro- 
metheus, the  fon  of  Japetus  ;  but  in  thcfe  ancient  my- 
thological accounts  all  genealogy  muft  be  entirely  dif- 
regarded.  Though  this  charafter  be  not  precifely 
true,  yet  we  may  learn  that  the  perfon  reprefented  was 
thefirftofmen,  through  whom  religious  rites  were 
renewed,  cities  built,  and  civil  polity  eftablifhed  in  the 
world :  none  of  which  circumftances  are  applicable  to 
any  king  of  Greece.  We  are  affured  by  Philo,  that 
Deucahon  was  Noah;  and  the  Chaldeans  likewife 
mentioned  him  by  the  name  of  Xifuthrus,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Cedrenus. 

«  That  Deucahon  was  unduly  adjudged  by  the 
people  of  Theffaly  to  their  country  folely,  may  be 
proved  from  his  name  occurring  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  and  always  accompanied  with  fome  hiftory 
of  the  deluge.  The  natives  of  Syria  laid  the  fame 
claim  to  him.  He  was  fuppofed  to  have  founded  the 
temple  at  Hierapolis,  where  was  a  chafm  through 
which  the  waters  after  the  deluge  were  faid  to  have 
retreated.  He  was  likewife  reported  to  have  built 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Athens ;  where  there  was  a 
cavity  of  the  fame  nature,  and  a  like  tradition,  that  the 
waters  of  the  flood  pafled  off  through  this  aperture. 
However  groundlefs  the  notions  may  be  of  the  waters 
having  retreated  through  thefe  paffages,  yet  they  fliow 
what  impreffions  of  this  event  were  retained  by  the 
Amonians,  who  introduced  fome  hiftory  of  it  where 
ever  they  came.  As  different  nations  Succeeded  one 
another  in  thefe  parts,  and  time  produced  a  mixture  of 
generations,  they  varied  the  hiftory,  and  modelled  it 
according  to  their  notions  and  traditions ;  yet  the 
ground- work  was  always  true,  and  the  event  for  a  long 
time  univerfally  commemorated-  Jofephus,  who  fecms 
to  have  been  a  perfon  of  extenfive  knowledge,  and 
verfed  in  the  hiftories  of  nations,  fays,  that  this  great 
occurrence  was  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of  all 
perfons  who  treated  of  the  firft  ages.  He  mentions 
Berofus  of  Chaldea,  Heronymus  of  Egypt,  who  wrote 
cencerning  the  antiquities  of  Phenicia ;  alfo  Alnafeas, 
Abydenus,  Melon,  and  Nicolaus  Damafcenus,  as 
writers  by  whom  it  was  recorded  ;  and  adds,  that  it 
was  taken  notice  of  by  many  others. 

««  Among  the  eaflern  nations,  the  traces  of  this 
event  are  more  vivid  and  determinate  than  thoCe  of 
Greece,  and  more  conformable  to  the  accounts  of  Mo- 
fes.  Eufebius  has  preferved  a  moft  valuable  extradl  to 
this  purpofe  from  Abydenus  ;  which  was  taken  from 
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the  archives  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians.  This'  Deluge, 
writer  fpeaks  of  Noah,  whom  he  names  Seifithrus,  as  a  v  ' 
king ;  and  fays,  that  the  flood  began  upon  the  15th 
day  of  the  month  Defius  :  that  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  waters,  Seifithrus  fent  out  birds,  that  he  might 
judge  if  the  flood  had  returned  :  but  that  the  birds, 
not  finding  any  refting  place,  returned  to  him  again. 
This  was  repeated  three  times  ;  when  the  birds  were 
found  to  return  with  their  feet  ftained  with  foil ;  by 
which  he  knew  that  the  flood  was  abated.  Upon  this 
he  quitted  the  ark,  and  was  never  more  feen  of  men, 
being  taken  away  by  the  gods  from  tlie  earth.  Aby- 
denus concludes  with  a  particular,  in  which  the  eaftern 
writers  arc  unanimous  ;  that  the  place  of  defcent  from 
the  ark  was  in  Armenia,  and  fpeaks  of  its  remains  be- 
ing preferved  for  a  long  time.  Plutarch  mentions  the 
Noachic  dove,  and  its  being  fent  out  of  the  ark.  But 
the  moft  particular  hiftory  of  the  deluge,  and  the  near- 
eft  of  any  to  the  account  given  by  Mofes,  is  to  be 
found  in  Lucian.  He  was  a  native  of  Samofata,  a 
city  of  Comagene,  upon  the  Euphrates,  a  part  of 
the  world  where  memorials  of  the  deluge  were  par- 
ticularly preferved,  and  where  a  reference  to  that 
hiftory  was  continually  kept  up  in  the  rites  and  worftiip 
of  the  country.  His  knowledge  therefore  was  obtain- 
ed from  the  Afiatic  nations  among  whom  he  was  born, 
and  not  from  his  kinfmen  the  Helladians,  who  were  far 
inferior  in  the  knowledge  of  ancient  times.  He  de- 
fcribes  Noah  under  the  name  of  Deucahon  ;  and  fays, 
•  that  the  prefent  race  of  mankind  are  different  from 
thofe  who  firft  exifted ;  for  thofe  of  the  antediluvian 
world  were  all  deftroyed.  The  prefent  world  is  peopled 
from  the  fons  of  Deucalion ;  having  increafed  to  fo  great 
a  number  from  one  perfon.  In  refpeft  to  the  former 
brood,  they  were  mep  of  violence,  and  lawlefs  in  their 
deahngs,  They  regarded  not  oaths,  nor  obferved 
the  rights  of  hofpitahty,  nor  fliowed  mercy  to  thofe 
who  fued  for  it.  On  this  account  they  were  doom- 
ed to  deftruflion :  and  for  this  purpofe  there  was 
a  mighty  eruption  of  waters  from  the  earth,  at- 
tended with  heavy  fliowers  from  above  ;  fo  that  the 
rivers  fwelled,  and  the  fea  overflowed,  till  thcwhole 
earth  was  covered  with  a  floed,  and  all  flefh  drowned. 
Deucalion  alone  was  preferved  to  repeople  the  world. 
This  mercy  was  fhown  to  him  on  account  of  his  piety 
and  juftice.  His  prefervation  was  effedled  in  this  man- 
ner :  He  put  all  his  family,  both  his  fons  and  their- 
wives,  into  a  vaft  ark  which  he  had  provided,  and  he 
went  into  it  himfelf.  At  the  fame  time  animals  of 
every  fpecies,  boars,  horfes,  lions,  ferpents,  whatever 
lived  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  followed  him  by  pairs: 
all  which  he  received  into  the  ark,  and  experienced 
no  evil  from  them  ;  for  there  prevailed  a  wonderful 
harmony  throughout,  by  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  Deity.  Thus  were  they  wafted  with  him  as  long 
as  the  flood  endured.'  After  this  he  proceeds  to 
mention,  that,  upon  the  difappearing  of  the  waters, 
Deucahon  went  forth  from  the  ark,  and  raifed  an  altar 
to  God  ;  but  he  tranfpofts  the  fcene  to  Hierapolis  ia 
Syria,  where  the  natives  pretended,  as  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  to  have  very  particular  memorials  of 
the  deluge.  9 

'*  Moil  of  the  authors  who  have  tranfmltted  to  us  Remains  of 
thefe  accounts,  at  the  fame  time  inform  us,  that  the  t^^^vV^'^ 
remains  of  the  ark  were  to  be  feen  in  their  days  on  one  teg,,  j^ng 
4  Z  of  vifiblc. 
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of  the  mountains  of  Armenia. 

ly  fays,  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  that  the  people 
of  the  country  ufed  to  get  fmall  pieces  of  the  wood, 
which  they  carried  about  by  way  of  amulet.  And  Be- 
Tofua  mentions,  that  they  fcraped  off  the  afphaltus  with 
which  it  was  covered,  and  ufed  it  as  a  charm.  Some  of 
the  fathers  feem  to  infill  on  the  certainty  of  the  ark 
being  ftill  remaining  in  their  time.  Thcophilus  fays 
exprefsly,  that  the  remains  were  to  be  feen  upon 
the  mountains  of  Aram,  or  Armenia.  And  Chryfo- 
ftom  appeals  to  it  as  to  a  thing  well  known.  '  Do 
not  (fays  he)  thofe  mountains  of  Armenia  bear  wit- 
nefs  to  the  truth  ?  thofe  mountains  where  the  ark  firft 
refted  ?  And  are  not  the  remains  of  it  preferved  there 
even  unto  this  day  ?' 

*'  There  was  a  cuftom  among  the  priefts  of  Amon, 
of  carrying  a  boat  in  proceflion  at  particular  feafons, 
in  which  was  an  oracular  fhrine  held  In  great  venera- 
tion. They  were  faid  to  have  been  80  in  number, 
and  to  have  carried  the  facred  veffel  about  jull  as  they 
were  direfted  by  the  impulfe  of  the  Deity.  This  cu- 
ftom was  likewifein  ufe  among  the  Egyptians;  and  bi- 
fhop  Pocock  has  preferved  three  fpecimens  of  ancient 
fculpture,  wherein  this  ceremony  is  difplayed.  They 
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Abydenus  particular-    mote  of  any  in  Egypt.    It  was  certainly  a  temple  and  Deluge. 

"a  flirine.  The  former  was  framed  upon  this  large  v 
fcaie ;  and  it  was  the  latter  on  which  the  gold  and  fil- 
ver  were  fo  iaviflily  expended.  There  is  a  remarkable 
circumftance  relating  to  the  Argonautic  expedition  j 
that  the  dragon  flain  by  Jafon  was  of  the  fize  of  a 
trireme  ;  by  which  muft  be  meant,  that  it  was  of  the 
lliape  of  a  (hip  in  general,  for  there  were  no  triremes 
at  the  time  alluded  to.  And  I  have  moreover  fliown, 
that  all  thefe  dragons,  as  they  have  been  reprefented  by 
the  poets,  were  in  reality  temples,  Dracontia;  where, 
among  other  rites,  the  worfhip  of  the  ferpent  was  in- 
ftituted.  There  is  therefore  reafon  to  think,  that  this 
temple,  as  well  as  that  of  Sefoitris,  was  fafhioned,  in 
refpeft  to  its  fuperficial  contents,  after  the  model  of 
a  fhip  ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  it  was  probably  intended, 
in  its  outhnes,  to  be  the  exaft  reprefentation  of  the 
ark,  in  commemoration  of  which  it  was  certainly  built. 
It  was  a  temple  facred  to  Ofiris  at  Theba  ;  or,  to  fay 
the  truth,  it  was  itfelf  called  Theba  ;  and  both  the 
city,  faid  to  be  one  of  the  moft  ancient  in  Egypt,  as 
well  as  the  province,  was  undoubtedly  denominated 
from  it.  Now  Theba  was  the  name  of  the  ark.  It  is 
the  very  word  made  ufe  of  by  the  facred  writer ;  fo 


are  of  wonderful  antiquity,  and  were  found  by  him  in    that  we  may,  I  think,  be  affiired  of  the  prototype 
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*'  Part  of  the  ceremony  in  moil  of  the  ancient  my- 
fierles  confided  in  carrjnng  about  a  (hip  or  boat;  which 
cuftom,  upon  due  examination,  will  be  found  to  relate 
to  nothing  elfe  but  Noah  and  the  deluge.  The  ftilp  of 
Ifis  is  well  known,  and  the  feftivity  among  the 
Egyptians  whenever  it  was  carried  in  public.  The 
name  of  this,  and  of  all  the  navicular  ftirines,  was  Ba- 
ris  ;  which  Is  remarkable  :  for  it  was  the  very  name  of 
the  mountain,  according  to  Nicotr  us  Damafcenus,  on 
which  the  ark  of  Noah  refted,  the  fame  as  Ararat  in 
Armenia.  He  mentions,  that  there  is  a  large  mountain 
in  Armenia,  which  ftands  above  the  country  of  the 
MInyae,  called  Bans;  to  this  it  was  faid  that  many 
people  betook  themfelves  in  the  time  of  the  deluge, 
and  were  faved )  and  there  is  a  tradition  of  one  perfon 
in  particular  floating  in  an  ark,  and  arriving  at  the 
fummit  of  the  mountain.  We  may  be  affured  then, 
that  the  llilp  of  Ifis  was  a  facred  emblem  ;  in  honour 
of  which  there  was  among  the  Egyptians  an  annual 
feftival.  It  was  in  after  times  admitted  among  the 
Romans,  and  fet  down  in  their  kalendar  for  the  month 
of  March.  The  former,  in  their  defcriptlon  of  the 
primary  deities,  have  continually  fome  reference  to  a 
ftilp  or  float.  Hence  we  frequently  read  of  ®"« 
tavTiwovTH  (failing  gods).  They  oftentimes,  fays  Por- 
phyry, defcrlbe  the  fun  in  the  charafter  of  a  man  fail- 
ing upon  a  float.    And  Plutarch  obferves  to  the  fame 


after  which  this  temple  was  falhioned.  It  is  faid  indeed 
to  have  been  only  280  cubits  in  length ;  whereas  the 
ark  of  Noah  was  300.  But  this  is  a  variation  of  only 
one-fifteenth  in  the  whole ;  and  as  the  ancient  cubit 
was  not  in  all  countries  the  fame,  we  may  fuppofe  that 
this  difparity  arofe  rather  from  the  manner  of  mea- 
furing  than  from  any  real  difference  in  the  extent  of 
the  building.  It  was  an  idolatrous  temple,  faid  to 
have  been  built  by  Sefoftris  in  honour  of  Ofiris.  I 
have  been  repeatedly  obliged  to  take  notice  of  the  ig- 
norance of  the  Greeks  in  refpeft  to  ancient  titles, 
and  have  fhown  their  mifapplicatlon  of  terms  in  many 
inftances  ;  efpecially  in  their  fuppofing  temples  to  have 
been  erected  by  peifons  to  whom  they  were  in  reality 
facred.  Sefoftris  was  Ofiris  ;  the  fame  as  Dionufus, 
Menes,  and  Noah.  He  is  called  Setftthrus  by  Abyde- 
nus ;  Xixouthros  by  Berofus  and  Apollodorus ;  and  is 
reprefented  by  them  as  a  prince  in  whofe  time  the  de- 
luge happened.  He  was  called  Zuth,  Xitthy  and  Zeus  $ 
and  had  certainly  divine  honours  paid  him. 

**  Paufanias  gives  a  remarkable  account  of  a  temple  Other*em- 
of  Hercules  at  Eruthra  in  Ionia  ;  which  he  mentions  blematical 
as  of  the  higheft  antiquity,  and  very  like  thofe  of '"fP^'^f'^"'** 
Egypt.  The  deity  was  reprefented  upon  a  float,  and 
was  fuppofed  to  have  come  thither  in  this  manner  from 
Phenicia.  Ariftides  mentions,  that  at  Smyrna,  upon 
the  feaft  called  D'tonyfia^  a  fhip  ufed  to  be  carried  in 
proceflion.    The  fame  cuftom  prevailed  among  the 
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purpofe,  that  they  did  not  reprefent  thefun  and  the  moon  Athenians  at  the  Panathenasa  ;  when  what  was  termed 
m  chariots,  iw/ w^i'fi/  about  upon  Jloating  machines.    In     '  '  "  " 

doing  which  they  did  not  refer  to  the  luminaries,  but 
to  a  perfon  reprefented  under  thofe  titles.  Thefun,  or 
Orus,  is  llkewife  defcribcd  by  Jamblichusas  fitting  up- 
on the  lotus,  and  failing  in  a  veflel. 

"  It  is  faid  of  Sefoftris,  that  he  conftrufted  a  fliip 
which  was  280  cubits  in  length.  Jt  was  of  cedar, 
plated  without  with  gold^  and  inliaid  with  filver  ;  and 
it  was,  wheii  finiftied,  dedicated  to  Ofiris  at  Thebes. 
It  is  not  credible  that  there  fliould  have  been  a  flilp  of 
this  fize,  efpecially  in  an  inland  diftrift,  the  moft  re- 


the  facred  Ihip  was  borne  with  great  reverence  through 
the  city  to  the  temple  of  Dameter  at  Eleufis.  At 
Phalerus,  near  Athens,  there  were  honours  paid  to  aft 
unknown  hero,  who  was  reprefented  in  the  ftern  of  a 
fliip.  At  Olympia,  the  moft  facred  ptace  in  Greece^ 
was  a  reprefentation  of  the  like  nature.  It  was  a 
building  like  the  fore-part  of  a  fhip,  which  flood  fa- 
cing the  end  of  the  Hippodromus  ;  and  towards  the 
middle  of  it  was  an  altar,  upon  which,  at  the  renewal 
of  each  Olympiad,  certain  rites  were  performed. 

"  I  think  it  is  pretty  plain  that  all  thefe  emblema- 
5  tical 
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Deluge,  tical  reprefentations,  of  which  I  have  given  fo  many 
inftanccs,  related  to  the  hiftory  of  the  deluge,  and 
the  confervation  of  one  family  in  the  ark.  This  hi- 
ftory was  pretty  recent  when  thefe  works  were  exe- 
cuted in  Egypt,  and  when  the  rites  were  firft  efta- 
blifhed ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  think,  that  in  early 
times  moft  fhrines  of  the  Mizraim  were  formed  under 
the  refemblance  of  a  fhip,  in  memory  of  this  great 
event.  Nay,  farther,  both  ftiips  and  temples  received 
their  names  from  thence  ;  being  ftyled  by  the  Greeks, 
who  borrowed  largely  from  Egypt,  Naur  and  Na®-,  and 
mariners  Ncvrai,  Nautte,  in  reference  to  the  patriarch, 
who  was  varioufly  ftyled  Noas^  Nousy  and  Noah. 

**  However  the  Greeks  may,  in  their  myfteries,  have 
fometimes  introduced  a  fhip  as  a  fymbol,  yet  in  their 
references  to  the  deluge  itfelf,  and  to  the  perfons  pre- 
ferved,  they  always  fpeak  of  an  ark.  And  though 
they  were  apt  to  mention  the  fame  perfon  under  va- 
rious titles,  and  by  thefe  means  different  people  feem 
to  be  made  principals  in  the  fame  hiftory  ;  yet  they 
were  fo  far  uniform  in  their  account  of  this  particular 
event,  that  they  made  each  of  them  to  be  expofed  in 
an  ark.  Thus  it  is  faid  of  Deucalion,  Perfeus,  and 
Dionvifus,  that  they  were  expofed  upon  the  waters  in 
a  machine  of  this  fabric.  Adonis  was  hid  in  an  ark 
by  Venus,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  a  ftate  of 
death  for  a  ysar.  Theocritus  introduces  a  paftoral 
perfonage  named  Comates,  who  was  expofed  in  an  ark 
for  the  fame  term,  and  wonderfully  preferved.  Of 
Ofiris  being  expofed  in  an  ark  we  have  a  very  remark- 
able account  in  Plutarch  ;  who  mentions,  that  it  was 
on  account  of  Typhon,  and  that  it  happened  on  the 
17th  of  the  month  Athyr,  when  the  fun  was  in  Scor- 
pio. This,  in  my  judgment,  was  the  precife  time 
when  Noah  entered  the  ark,  and  when  the  flood  came, 
wliich,  in  the  Egyptian  mythology,  was  called  Ty- 
phon. 

lana-  «*  Typhon  is  one  of  thofe  whofe  charaAer  has  been 
of  the  greatly  confounded.  This  has  arifen  from  two  dif- 
^  ferent  perfonages  being  included  under  one  name,  who 
undoubtedly  were  diftinguifhed  in  the  language  of  E- 
gypt.  Typhon  was  a  compound  of  Txipb  or  Tupha- 
dn  ;  and  fignified  an  high  altar  of  the  Deity.  There 
were  feveral  fuch  in  Egypt,  upon  which  they  oftered 
human  facrifices  ;  and  the  cities  which  had  thefe  al- 
tars were  ftyled  Typhontan.  But  there  was  another 
Typhon,  who  was  very  different  from  the  former,  how- 
ever by  miftake  blended  with  that  charaAer.  By  this 
was  fignified  a  mighty  whirlwind  and  inundation  ;  and 
it  oftentimes  dtni)ted  the  ocean  ;  and  particularly  the 
ocean  in  a  ferment.  For,  as  Plutarch  obferves,  by 
I'yphon  was  underftood  any  thing  violent  and  unruly. 
It  was  a  derivative  from  Tuph,  like  the  former  name  ; 
which  Tuph  feems  here  to  have  been  the  fame  as  the 
Suph  of  the  Hebrews.  By  this  they  denoted  a  whirl- 
wind ;  but  among  the  Egyptians  it  was  taken  in  a 
greater  latitude,  and  fignified  any  thing  boiilerous, 
particularly  the  fea.  Plutarch  fpeaks  of  it  as  denoting 
the  fea  ;  and  fays  likewife,  that  the  fait  of  the  fea 
was  called  the  foam  of  Typhon.  It  fignified  alfo  a 
whirlwind,  as  we  learn  from  Euripides,  who  expreffes 
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it  Tuphos  ;  and  the  like  is  to  be  found  in  HefycWus,  Dcluw<*. 
who  calls  it  a  violent  wind.  yx— 

"  The  hiftory  of  Typhon  was  taken  from  hiero- 
glyphical  defcriptions.  In  thefe  the  dove,  o'tnasy  was 
reprefented  as  hovering  over  the  mundane  egg,  which 
was  expofed  to  the  fury  of  Typhon  :  For  an  egg, 
containing  in  it  the  elements  of  life,  was  thought  no 
improper  emblem  of  the  ark,  in  which  were  preferved 
the  rudiments  of  the  future  world.  Hence  in  the 
Dionufiaca,  and  in  other  myfteries,  one  part  of  the 
nofturnal  ceremony  confifted  in  the  confecration  of  an 
egg.  By  this,  as  we  are  informed  by  Porphyry,  was 
fignified  the  world.  This  world  was  Noah  and  his  fa- 
mily ;  even  aU  mankind,  inclofed  and  preferved  in  the 
ark. 

"  In  refpeft  to  Typhon,  it  muft  be  confeffed  that 
the  hiftory  given  of  him  is  attended  with  fome  obfcu- 
rity.  The  Grecians  have  comprehended  feveral  cha- 
racters under  one  term,  which  the  Egyptians  undoubt- 
edly diftinguifhed.  The  term  was  ufed  for  a  title  as 
well  as  a  name  ;  and  feveral  of  thofe  perfonages  whijch 
had  a  relation  to  the  deluge  were  ftyled  Typhonian  or 
Diluvian.  All  thefe  the  Grecians  have  included  un- 
der one  and  the  fame  name  Typhon.  The  real  deity 
by  whom  the  deluge  was  brought  upon  the  earth  had 
the  appellation  of  Typhonian,  by  which  was  meant 
Diluu'it  Deus  (a).  It  is  well  known  that  the  ark  was 
conftrufted  by  a  divine  cominiflion  ;  in  which,  when 
it  was  completed,  God  inclofed  the  patriarch  and  his 
family.  Hence  it  is  faid,  that  Typhon  made  an  ark 
of  curious  workmanfhip,  that  he  might  difpofe  of  the 
body  of  Ofiris.  Into  this  Ofiris  entered,  and  was  fhut 
up  by  Typhon.  All  this  relates  to  the  Typhonian 
deity  who  inclofed  Noah,  together  with  his  family, 
within  the  limits  of  an  ark.  The  patriarch  alfo,  whij( 
was  thus  interefted  in  the  event,  had  the  title  of  Ty- 
phonian. I  have  fhown  that  the  ark  by  the  mytho- 
iogifts  was  fpokcn  of  as  the  mother  of  mankind.  The 
ftay  in  the  ark  was  looked  upon  as  a  ftate  of  death 
and  of  regeneration.  The  paffage  to  life  was  through 
the  door  of  the  ark,  which  was  formed  in  its  fide. 
Through  this  the  patriarch  made  his  defcent ;  and  at 
this  point  was  the  commencement  of  time.  This  hi- 
ftory is  obfcurcly  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  TyP^""  5 
of  whom  it  is  faid,  that  without  any  regard  to  time 
or  place,  he  forced  a  paffage  and  burft  into  light  ob- 
liquely through  the  fide  of  his  mother.  This  return 
to  li^ht  was  defcribed  as  a  revival  from  the  grave  ;  and 
Plutarch  accordingly  mentions  the  return  of  Ofiris 
from  Hadesy  after  he  had  been  for  a  long  feafon  in- 
clofed in  an  ark  and  in  a  ftate  of  death.  This  re- 
newal of  life  was  by  the  Egyptians  efteemed  a  fecond 
ftate  of  childhood.  They  accordingly,  in  their  hie* 
roglyphics,  defcribed  him  as  a  boy,  whom  they  placed 
upon  the  lotos  or  water-lily,  and  called  him  Orus.  He 
was  the  fuppofed  fon  of  Ifis  ;  but  it  has  been  fhown 
that  Ifis,  Rhea,  Atargatis,  were  all  emblems  of  the 
ark,  that  receptacle  which  was  ftyled  the  mother  of 
mankind.  Orus  is  i-eprefented  as  undergoing  from 
the  Titans  all  that  Ofiris  fuffered  from  Typhon  ;  and 
the  hiftory  at  bottom  is  the  fame.  Hence  it  is  faid 
4  Z  2  of 


(a)  '*  Plutarch  owns  that  the  Egyptians  in  fome  inftances  efteemed  Typhon  to  b€  no  other  than  Helius  the 
chief  deity  ;  and  they  were  in  the  right,  though  he  will  not  allow  it,'^ 
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Deluge,  of  Ifis,  that  fhe  had  the  power  of  making  people  im- 
^ — mortal ;  and  that  when  fhe  found  her  fon  Orus,  in  the 
midft  of  the  waters,  dead  through  the  malice  of  the 
Titans,  fhe  not  only  gave  him  a  renewal  of  life,  but 
alfo  conferred  upon  him  immortality." 

In  this  manner  does  our  author  decypher  almoft  all  the 
ancient  fables  of  which  no  fatisfaftory  folution  was  ever 
given  before.  He  fhows  that  the  primitive  gods  of  E- 
gypt,  who  were  in  number  eight,  were  no  other  than  the 
eight  perforis  faved  in  the  ark  ;  that  almoft  all  the 
heathen  deities  had  one  way  or  other  a  reference  to 
Noah.  He  fhows  that  he  was  charafterlfed  under  the 
titles  of  Janus,  Nereusj,  Proteus,  Cannes,  Dagon, 
&c.  &c.  and  in  ihort,  that  the  deluge,  fo  far  from  be- 
ing unknown  to  the  heathens,  or  forgot  by  them,  was 
in  a  manner  the  bafis  of  the  whole  of  their  worfliip. 
He  traces  the  hiftory  of  the  raven  and  dove  fent  forth 
by  Noah  in  the  cuitoms  of  various  nations,  not  only 
in  the  eaift  but  the  weft  alfo.  Of  the  numberlefs  te- 
ftimonies  of  the  truth  of  this  part  of  facred  hiftory  to 
be  met  with  among  the  weftern  nations,  however,  we 
fhall  feleft  one  more,  which  is  an  ancient  coin  ufually 
Account  ofknown  by  the  name  of  the  yipamean  medal.  "  The 
the  Apa-  learned  Falconerius  (fays  Mr  Bryant)  has  a  cu- 
rious differtation  upon  a  coin  of  Philip  the  Elder, 
which  was  ftruck  at  Apamea  (b),  and  contained 
on  its  reverfe  an  epitome  of  this  hiftory.  The  re- 
verfe  of  moft  Aliatic  coins  relate  to  the  rehgion  and 
mythology  of  the  places  where  they  were  ftruck.  On 
the  reverfe  of  this  coin  is  dehneated  a  kind  of  fquare 
machine  floating  upon  water.  Through  an  opening 
in  it  are  feen  two  perfons,  a  man  and  a  woman,  as  low 
as  the  breaft  ;  and  upon  the  head  of  the  woman  is  a 
.veil.  Over  this  ark  is  a  triangular  kind  of  pediment, 
on  which  there  fits  a  dove  ;  and  below  it  another, 
which  feems  to  flutter  its  wings,  and  hold  in  its  mouth 
a  fmall  branch  of  a  tree.  Before  the  machine  is  a 
man  following  a  woman,  who  by  their  attitude  fecm 
to  have  juft  quitted  it,  and  to  have  got  upon  dry  land. 
Upon  the  ark  itfelf,  underneath  the  perfons  there  in- 
clofed,  is  to  be  read  in  diftinft  charaflers,  nae.  The 
learned  editor  of  this  account  fays,  that  it  had  fallen 
to  his  lot  to  meet  with  three  of  thefe  coins.  They 
were  of  brafs,  and  of  the  medallion  fize.  One  of 
them  he  mentions  to  have  feen  in  the  coUeftion  of  the 
Duke  of  Tufcany  ;  the  fecond  in  that  of  the  Cardi- 
nal Ottoboni  ;  and  the  third  was  the  property  of  Au- 
guftinoChigi,  nephew  to  Pope  Alexander  VII." 
Not  cont^fnt  with  thefe  teftimonies,  however,  which 
oi  the  flood  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  weftern  regions,  or  at  leaft 
to  be  met  \^  thofe  not  very  far  to  the  eaft  ward,  our  author  fhows 
that  **  the  fame  mythology  (of  the  Egyptians),  and 
the  fame  hieroglyphics,  were  carried  as  far  as  China 
and  Japan  ;  where  they  are  to  be  found  at  this  day. 
The  Indians  have  a  perfon  whom  they  call  Buto  or 
Budo.  This  is  the  fame  as  Boutus  of  Egypt,  Battus 
of  Cyrene,  and  Boeotus  of  Greece.  The  account  gi- 
ven of  him  is  fimilar  to  that  of  Typhon  ;  for  it  is  faid 
that  he  did  not  come  to  life  in  the  ufual  way,  but 
made  himfelf  a  paffage  through  the  fide  of  his  mother ; 
which  mother  is  reprefented  as  a  virgin.    This  hiftory, 
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though  now  current  among  the  Indians,  is  of  great  Deluge- 
antiquity,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  account  given  of  """""^^ 
this  perfonage  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus.  *  There  is 
a  caft  of  Indians  (fays  he)  who  are  difciples  of  Bou- 
tas.  This  perfon,  on  account  of  his  extraordinaiy 
fanftity,  they  look  up  to  as  a  god.'  The  name  of  Bou- 
tas,  Battus,  and  Boeotus,  though  apparently  confer- 
red upon  the  patriarch,  yet  originally  related  to  the 
machine  in  which  he  was  preferved.  Of  this  fome 
traces  may  be  found  among  the  Greeks.  One  of  the 
Amonian  names  for  the  ark  were  Aren  and  Arene  ; 
and  Boeotus  is  faid  by  Diodoi-us  Siculus  to  have  been 
the  fon  of  Neptune  and  Arne,  which  is  a  contraction 
of  arene  the  ark.  The  chief  city,  Boutus  in  Egypt, 
where  was  the  floating  temple,  lignified  properly'the 
city  of  the  float  or  ark.  The  Boeotians,  who  in  the 
Dionufiaca  fo  particularly  commemorated  the  ark,  were 
fuppofed  to  be  defcended  from  an  imaginary  perfonage, 
Bceotus ;  and  from  him  likewife  their  country  was 
thought  to  have  received  its  name.  But  Boeotus  was 
merely  a  variation  from  Boutus,  and  Butus,  the  ark  ; 
which  in  aacient  times  was  indifferently  ftyled  Theba^ 
Argus,  Aren,  Butus,  and  Boeotus.  The  term  Cibo- 
tus  is  a  compound  of  the  fame  purport,  and  flgnifies 
both  the  temple  of  the  ark  and  alfo  a  place  for  fhip- 
ping. 

"  All  the  myfteries  of  the  Gentile  world  feem  to  have 
been  memorials  of  the  deluge,  and  of  the  event  which 
immediately  fucceeded.    They  confifted  for  the  moft 
part  of  a  melancholy  procefs ;  and  were  celebrated 
by  night  in  commemoration  of  the  ftate  of  darknefs 
in  which  the  patriarch'  and  his  family  had  been  invol- 
ved.   The  firft  thing  at  thofe  awful  meetings  was  to 
oft'er  an  oath  of  fecrecy  to  all  who  were  to  be  initiated; 
after  which  they  proceeded  to  the  ceremonies.  Thefe 
began  with  a  defcription  of  chaos  :  by  which  was  fig-  x6 
nitied  fome  memorial  of  the  deluge.    Chaos  was  cer-  Explaoa- 
tainly  the  fame  as  /3"9®',  the  great  abyfs.  Who,  fays  "^'"^  ''^ 
Epiphanius,  is  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  Chaos  ^^l^^^^'^' 
and  Buthos,  the  abyfs,  are  of  the  fame  purport  ? 

"  The  names  of  the  deities  in  Japan  and  China,  and 
the  form  of  them,  as  well  as  the  mythology  with  which 
they  arc  attended,  point  out  the  country  from  whence 
they  originally  came.  In  China  the  deity  upon  the 
lotos  in  the  midit  of  waters  has  been  long  a  favourite 
emblem,  and  was  imported  from  the  weft.  The  in- 
figne  of  the  dragon  was  from  the  fame  quarter.  The 
Cuthites  worfhipped  Cham,  the  fun  ;  whofe  name  they, 
varioufly  compounded.  In  China  moft  things  which 
hav^e  any  reference  to  fplendor  and  magnificence,  feem 
to  be  denominated  from  the  fame  objeft.  Cham  is 
faid,  in  the  language  of  that  country,  to  fignify  any 
^Mm^  fupreme .  Cum  is  a  tine  building  or  palace,  fimi- 
lar to  Coma  of  the  Amonians.  Cum  is  a  lord  or  ma^ 
fter  ;  Cham  a  fceptre.  Laftly,  by  Cham  is  fignified  a 
prieft,  analogous  to  the  Chamariim  and  Chamenim  of 
Cutha  and  Babylonia.  The  country  itfelf  is  by  the 
Tartars  called  Ham.  The  cities  Cham-ju,  Campion, 
Compition,  Cumdan,  Charaul,  and  many  others  of  the 
fame  form,  are  manifeftly  compounded  of  the  facred 
term  Cham.  Cambalu,  the  name  of  the  ancient  me- 
tropolis, 


(b)  Our  author  had  before  fhown  that  the  ancient  name  of  Apamea  was  C'tbotus,  one  of  the  names  of  the 
ark. 
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Deluge,  tropolis,  is  the  city  of  Cham-bal ;  and  Milton  ftyles  it  whom  the  earth  has  been  already  reftored  when  it  was  Deluge^ 
— v-^  very  properly  Ca77ibaul,  feat  of  Cathaian  Chan.     By  in  a  ftate  of  ruin ;  and  by  whona  mankind  was  renew- 
this  is  meant  the  chief  city  of  the  Cuthean  monarch  ;  ed.    Dagon  and  Noah  I  have  ftiown  to  be  the  fame 
for  Chan  is  a  derivative  of  Cahen,  a  prince.    It  feems  Vifhnou  is  reprefented,  like  Dagon,  under  the  niixed 
fometimes  in  China  and  Japan  to  have  been.expreffed  figure  of  a  man  and  a  firti,  or  rather  of  a  man,  a  prince- 
Quan  and  Qiiano.  ly  figure,  proceeding  from  a  fiih.    The  name  of  this 
"  Two  temples  are  taken  notice  by  Hamelton,  near  diftrid,  near  which  the  temples  above  ftand,  we  find 
Syrian  in  Ptgu,  which  he  reprefents  as  fo  Hke  in  ilruc-  to  be  called  Syrian;  juft  as  was  named  the  region 
ture,  that  they  feemed  to  be  built  on  the  fame  model,  where  ftood  the  temples  of  Atargatus  and  Dagon.  Sy- 
One  of  thefe  was  called  Kiakiack,  or  the  God  of  Gods  rus,  Syria,  and  Syrian,  are  all  of  the  fame  purport,  and 
temple.    The  other  is  called  the  temple  of  Dagun  ;  and  fignify  Coeleftis  and  Solaris,  from  Sehor^  the  lun." 
the  doors  and  windows  of  it  are  perpetually  fliut,  fothat       Our  author  next  proceeds  to  defcribe  fome  of  the 
none  can  enter  but  the  prlefts.    They  will  not  tell  of  Indian  temples  or  pagodas  ;  particularly  thofe  of  Sal- 
what  fhape  the  idol  is,  but  only  fay  that  it  is  not  of  a  fette,  Eliphanta,  and  another  'called  Elora  near  Au- 
human  form.    The  former  deity,  Kiakiack,  is  repre-  rangeabad  in  the  province  of  Balagate,  which  was  vifit- 
fented  as  afleep,  of  a  human  fhape,  and  60  feet  long  ;  ed  by  Thevenot.    That  traveller  relates,  that  "  upon 
and  when  he  awakes,  the  world  is  to  be  deftroyed.   As  making  dihgent  inquiry  among  the  natives  about  the 
foon  as  Kiakiack  has  dilTolved  the  frame  and  being  of  origin  of  thefe  wonderful  buildings,  the  conftant  tra- 
this  world,  Dagun  will  gather  up  the  fragments,  and  dition  was,  that  all  thefe  pagodas,  great  and  fmall,  with 
make  a  new  one.    I  make  no  doubt  but  the  true  name  all  their  works  and  ornaments,  were  made  by  giants 
of  the  temple  was  lach-Iach,  and  dedicated  to  the  but  in  what  age  they  could  not  tell." 
fame  god  as  the  Jachufi  in  Japan.    Mr  Wife  takes  no-       "  Many  of  thefe  ancient  ftruftures  (continues  l^Ir 
tice  of  the  Grecian  exclamation  to  Dionufus,  when  the  Bryant)  have  been  attributed  to  Ranfcander,  or  Alex- 
terms /^itir/j^,  0 were  repeated  :  and  he  fuppofes,  ander  the  Great;  but  there  is  nothing  among  thefe 
with  great  probabiUty,  that  the  Peguan  name  had  a  ftately  edifices  that  in  the  leaft  favours  of  Grecian 
reference  to  the  fame  deity.    It  is  certain,  that  the  workmanfliip  ;  nor  had  that  monarch,  nor  any  of  the 
worfhip  of  Dionufus  prevailed  very  early  among  the  princes  after  him,  opportunity  to  perform  works  of 
nations  in  the  eaft.    The  Indians  ufed  to  maintain,  this  nature.    We  have  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  think 
that  his  rites  firlt  began  among  them.    ProfeiTor  Bay-  that  they  ever  poffeffed  the  country  ;  for  they  were 
er  has  fhown,  that  traces  of  his  worfhip  are  lUU  to  be  called  off  from  their  attention  this  way  by  feuds  and 
obferved  among  the  Tamuli  of  Tranquebar.    '  They  engagements  nearer  home.    There  is  no  tradition  of 
have  a  tradition  (fays  he),  that  there  was  once  a  gigan-  this  country  having  been  ever  conquered  except  by  the 
tic  perfon' named  Maidafhureriy  who  was  born  at  Nifa-  fabulous  armies  of  Hercules  and  Dionufus.  What  has 
dabura  near  the  mountain  Meru.    He  had  the  horns  led  people  to  think  that  thefe  works  were  the  operation 
of  a  bull,  and  drank  wine  and  made  war  upon  the  gods,  of  Alexander,  is  the  fimilitude  of  the  name  Ramtxanden 
He  was  atterided  by  eight  Pudam,  who  were  gigantic  To  this,  perfon  they  have  fometimes  been  attributed ; 
and  mifchievous  dsemons,  of  the  family  of  thofe  Indian  but  Ramtxander  was  a  deity,  the  fuppofed  fon  of  Bal; 
Ihepherds  called  Kobakr.'    In  this  account  we  have  and  he  is  introduced  among  the  perfonages  who  were 
a  manifeft  reference  to  the  hiftory  of  Dionufus,  as  concerned  in  the  incarnations  of  Vifhnou. 
well  as  that  of  the  Dionufians,  by  whom  his  rites  were       "  The  temple  of  Elora,  and  all  the  pagodas^  of 
introduced.    And  we  may  perceive,  that  it  bears  a  which  I  have  made  mention,  muft  be  of  great  antiquity, 
great  refemblance  to  the  accounts  tranfmitted  by  the  as  the  natives  cannot  reach  their  era.    They  were  un* 
Grecians.    What  are  thefe  Kobaler,  who  were  de-  doubtedly  the  work  of  the  Indo-Cuthites,  who  came 
fcended  from  the  fliepherds,  but  the  fame  as  the  Coba-  fo  early  into  thefe  parts.    And  that  thefe  ftruftures 
li  of  Greece,  the  uniform  attendants  upon  Dionufus?  were  formed  by  them,  will  appear  from  many  circum- 
a  fet  of  priclls  whofe  cruelty  and  chicanery  rendered  ftances  ;  but  cfpecially  from  works  of  the  fame  magni- 
them  infamous.    '  The  Cobali  (fays  an  ancient  au-  ficence  which  were  performed  by  them  in  other  places^ 
thor)  were  a  fct  of  cruel  daemons,  who  followed  in  For  fcarce  any  people  could  have  effeded  fuch  great 
the  retinue  of  Dionufus.    It  is  a  term  made  ufe  of  for  works,  but  a  branch  of  that  family  which  ere^fted  the 
knaves  and  cheats.'  tower  in  Babylonia,  the  walls  of  Balbec,  and  the  pyra-. 

"  As  the  deity,  in  the  fecond  temple  of  Syrian,  mids  of  Egypt." 
to  which  ftrangers  were  not  admitted,  was  not  of  a  hu-       Having  then  defcrlbed  a  number  of  Eaft  Indian 

man  form,  and  was  dolled  Dagun,  we  may  eafily  con-  idols  of  furprifing  magnitude,  "  the  Babylonians  and 

ceive  the  hidden  charafter  under  which  he  was  defcri-  Egyptians  (fays  he),  and  all  of  the  fame  great  family, 

bed.    We  may  conclude,  that  it  was  no  other  than  ufed  to  take  a  pleafure  in  forming  gigantic  figures,  and 

that  mixed  figure  of  a  man  and  a  fifli,  under  which  he  exhibiting  other  reprefentations  equally  ttupendous. 

was  of  old  worfhipped  both  in  Paleftine  and  Syria.  Such  were  the  colofial  ftatues  at  Thebes,  and  the 

He  is  expreffed  under  this  fymbolical  rcprefentation  in  fphinx  in  the  plains  of  Coume.    The  ftatue  erefted  - 

many  parts  of  India  ;  and,  by  the  Bramins  is  called  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  tlie  plains  of  Dura,  was  in 

Wyinou  or  Vifhnou.    Dagon  and  Vifhnou  have  a  like  height  threefcore  Babylonifh  cubits.    It  was  proba- 

reference.    They  equally  reprefent  the  man  of  the  fea  bly  raifed  in  honour  of  Chamy  the  fun  ;  and  perhaps  it 

called  by  Berofus  Cannes  j  whofe  hiftory  has  been  re-  was  alfo  dedicated  to  the  head  of  the  Chaldaic  family; 

verfed  by  the  Indians.    They  fuppofe  that  he  will  re-  who  was  deifiod,  and  reverenced  under  that  title* 

flore  the  world,  when  it  fhall  be  deftroyed  by  the  chief  Marcellinus  takes  notice  of  a  ftatue  of  Apollo  named 

God.    But  by  Dagon  is  fignificd  the  very  perfon  tliro'  Comeus  ;  which,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Verus,  wa« 

brought 'i 
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fame  deity  as  the  preceding.  We  may  alfo  infer,  that 
the  temple  at  Kamju  was  erefted  to  Cham  the  fun, 
whom  the  people  worniipped  under  tlie  name  of  Samo- 
ni/u." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  Japan  the  priefts  and  no- 
bility have  the  title  of  Cami.  The  emperor  Quebacon- 
dono,  in  a  letter  to  the  Portuguefe  viceroy,  1585,  tells 
him,  that  Japan  is  the  kingdom  of  Chamis  ;  whom, 
fays  he,  we  hold  to  be  the  fame  as  Schi,  the  origin  of 
all  things.  By  Scin  is  probably  meant  Sm,  the  fun  ; 
-who  was  the  fame  as  Cham,  rendered  here  Chamis. 
The  laws  of  the  country  are  fpoken  of  as  the  laws  of 
Chamis ;  and  we  are  told  by  Kasmpfer,  that  all  the 
■gods  were  ftyled  either  Sin  or  Cami.  The  founder  of 
the  empire  is  faid  to  have  been  Ten/to  Dai  Sin,  or 
*'  Tenfio  the  god  of  light."  Near  his  temple  was  a 
cavern  religioufly  vifited,  upon  account  of  his  having 
been  once  hid  when  no  fun  nor  liars  appeared.  He 
was  efteemed  the  fountain  of  day,  and  his  temple  was 
called  the  temple  of  Naiku.  Near  this  cavern  was  ano- 
ther temple,  .in  which  the  canufi  or  prieils  fliowed  an 
image  of  the  deity  fitting  upon  a  cow.  It  was  called 
Dainits  No  Ray,  "  the  great  reprefentation  of  the  fun." 
■One  of  their  principal  gods  is  Jahuji,  fimilar  to  the 
lacchus  of  the  Weft.  Kaempfer  fays,  that  he  is  the 
Apollo  of  the  Japanefe,  and  they  defcribe  hirn  as  the 
Egyptians  did  Orus.  His  temple  ftands  in  a  town 
called  Mimoki:  and  Jakufi  is  here  reprefented  upon  a 
gilt  tarate  flower  ;  which  is  faid  to  be  the  nymphaa  pa- 
lujlris  maxima,  or  faba  Mgyptiaca  of  Profper  Alpinus. 
One  half  of  a  large  fcallop  (hell  is  like  a  canopy  placed 
over  him  ;  and  his  head  is  furrounded  with  a  crown  of 
rays.  They  have  alfo  an  idol  named  Menippe,  much 
reverenced  in  different  parts.  Both  thefe,  continues 
our  author,  relate  to  the  fame  perfon,  viz.  Noah. 
Kaempfer,  an  author  of  great  credit,  faw  the  temple 
of  Dabys,  which  he  truly  renders  Daibod,  at  Jedo  in 
Japan.  By  Dai-Bod  was  meant  the  god  Budha, 
whofe  religion  was  ftyled  the  Budfo,  and  which  pre- 
vailed greatly  upon  the  Indus  and  Ganges.  Ksemp- 
fer,  from  whom  Mr  Bryant  takes  this  account,  fays, 
that  the  people  of  Siam  reprefent  him  under  the 
form  of  a  Moor,  in  a  fitting  pofture,  and  of  a  prodi- 
gious  fize.  His  flcin  is  black,  and  his  hair  curled 
(probably  woolly),  and  the  images  about  him  are  of 
the  fame  complexion.  "  This  god  was  fuppofed  (fays 
Mr  Bryant)  to  have  neither  father  nor  mother.  By 
Budha  we  are  certainly  to  underftand  the  idolatrous 
fymbol  called  by  fome  nations  Buddo;  the  fame  as  Ar- 
^us  and  Theba  (names  for  the  ark).  In  the  mytholo- 
gy concerning  it,  we  may  fee  a  reference  both  to  the 
machine  itfelf  and  to  the  perfon  preferved  in  it.  In 
confequence  of  which  we  find  this  perfon  alfo  ftyl^ed 
Bod,  Budha,  and  Buddo;  and  in  the  Weft  Butus,  Battus, 
and  Baotus.  He  was  faid  by  the  Indians  not  to  have 
laeen  born  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  to  have  come  to 
light  indireftly  through  the  fide  of  his  mother.  By 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  he  is  called  Bouta:  and  in  the 
hiftory  of  this  perfon,  however  varied,  we  may  per- 
ceive a  relation  to  the  arkite  deity  of  the  fea,  called 
Pofeidon  or  Neptune  ;  alfo  to  Arculus  and  Dionufus, 
flyled  Bmtus  and  Thebanus.  Kasmpfer  has  a  curious 
hiftory  of  a  deity  of  this  fort  called  Abutto;  whofe 
temple  ftood  in  the  province  gf  Bungo,  upon  the  X^a- 
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This  related  to  the    ihore,  near  the  village  of  Toma.    About  a  quarter  of  Deluge. 

a  German  mile  before  you  come  to  this  village  ftands  — v--^ 
a  famous  temple  of  the  god  Abutto  ;  which  is  faid  to 
be  very  eminent  for  miraculoufly  curing  many  invete- 
rate diftempers,  as  alfo  for  procuring  a  wind  and  good 
paflage.  For  this  reafon,  failors  and  paflengers  al- 
ways  tie  fome  farthings  to  a  piece  of  wood,  and  throw 
it  into  the  fea,  as  an  offering  to  this  Abutto,  to  obtain 
a  favourable  wind.  The  fame  deity,  but  under  a 
different  name,  was  worfhipped  in  China.  The  Apis, 
Mneuis,  and  Anubis  of  Egypt,  have  often  been  men- 
tioned and  explained  as  well  as  the  Minotaur  of  Crete. 
The  fame  hieroglyphics  occur  in  Japan ;  and  we  are 
informed  by  Marco  Polo,  that  the  inhabitants  worftiip 
idols  of  different  ftiapes.  Some  have  the  head  of  an 
ox,  fome  of  a  fwine,  and  others  the  head  of  a  dog. 
The  moft  common  reprefentation  in  this  country  is 
that  of  Godfo  Ten  Oo,  or  '  the  ox-headed  prince  of 
heaven.' 

"  It  has  already  been  taken  notice,  that  the  ark  was 
reprefented  under  the  fymbol  of  an  egg,  called  the 
mundane  egg ;  which  was  expofed  to  the  rage  of  Ty» 
phon.  It  was  alfo  defcribcd  under  the  figure  of 
a  lunette,  and  .  called  the  moon.    The  perfon 

by  whom  it  was  framed,  and  who  through  its  means 
was  providentially  preferved,  occurs  under  the  cha- 
rafter  of  a  fteer,  and  the  machine  itfelf  under  the 
femblance  of  a  cow  or  heifer.  We  have  moreover 
been  told,  that  it  was  called  Cibotus,  which  Clemens 
of  Alexandria  calls  Thebotba.  Epiphanius  mestions  it 
by  the  name  of  Idaal  Baoth;  and  fays  that,  according 
to  an  eaftern  tradition,  a  perfon  named  Nun  was  pre- 
ferved  in  it.  The  horfe  of  Neptune  was  another  em* 
blem,  as  was  alfo  the  hippopotamus  or  river-horfe* 
The  people  of  Ehs  made  ufe  of  the  tortoife  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  and  reprefented  Venus  as  retting  upon 
its  back.  Some  traces  of  thefe  hieroglyphics  are  to  be 
found  in  Japan,  which  were  certainly  carried  thither  by 
the  Indie  Ethiopians. 

"  From  an  account  of  a  temple  of  Daiboth  (probably 
the  fame  with  Daibod)  at  Meaco  in  Japan,  we  may 
perceive,  that  the  people  there  fpeak  of  the  renewal 
of  the  world  at  the  deluge  as  the  real  creation,  which 
I  have  Oiown  to  be  a  common  miftake  in  the  hiftories 
of  this  event.  And  though  the  ftory  is  told  with  fome 
variation,  yet  in  all  the  circumrtances  of  confequence 
it  accords  very  happily  with  the  mythology  of  Egypt-, 
Syria,  and  Greece.  It  matters  not  how  the  emblems 
have  by  length  of  time  been  mifinterpreted.  We  have 
the  mundane  egg  upon  the  waters,  and  the  concomi- 
tant fymbol  of  the  moon  ;  and  the  egg  at  laft  opened 
by  the  affiftance  of  the  facred  fteer,  upon  which  the 
world  iffues  forth  to  this  day."  The  author  proceeds 
afterwards  to  mention  the  great  veneration  paid  in 
thefe  parts  to  the  ox  and  cow  ;  and  fays,  that  nobody 
dares  injure  them.  One  deity  of  the  Japanefe  waa 
Canon,  the  reputed  lord  of  the  ocean.  He  was  repre- 
fented in  ah  ereCt  pofture,  crowned  with  a  flower,  and 
coming  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  fifh.  He  is  reprefented 
in  the  fame  manner  by  the  natives  of  India,  and  named 
Vijhnou  and  Macauter;  and  he  is  to  be  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  Eaft.  Father  Bouftiet  mcHtions  a  tradi- 
tion among  the  Indians  concerning  a  flood  in  the  days 
of  Vifhnou  v^hieh  covered  the  whole  earth.  It  '\% 
moreover  reported  of  him^  that  feeing  the  prevalence 
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Deloge.  of  the  watefs,  he  made  a  float ;  and  being  turned  into  accounts 
—"-v^  a  fi(h,  he  fteered  it  with  his  tail.  This  perfon,  in  the 
account  of  the  Banians  by  Lord,  is  called  Meno-wj 
which  certainly  fiiould  be  exprefled  Meh-Noiv.  It  is 
faid,  that  in  the  Shatter  of  this  people,  a  like  hillory 
is  given  of  the  earth  being  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge, 
vx  which  mankind  perifhed  \  but  the  world  was  after- 
wards renewed  in  two  perfons  called  Menou  and  Cete- 
toupa.  Viflinou  is  defcribed  under  many  charadlers, 
which  he  is  faid  at  times  to  have  affumed.  One  of 
thefe,  according  to  the  bramins  of  Tanjour,  was  that 
of  Rama  Sami.  This  undoubtedly  is  the  fame  as  Sama 
Rama  of  Babylonia,  only  reverfed :  and  it  relates  to 
that  great  phenomenon  the  Iris  ;  which  was  generally 
accompanied  with  the  dove,  and  held  in  vene»ation  by 
the  Semarim. 

"  As  the  hiftory  of  China  is  fuppofed  to  extend  up- 
wards to  an  amazing  height,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
confider  the  firft  eras  in  the  Chinefe  anftals,  as  they  are 
reprefented  in  the  writings  of  Japan:  for  the  Japanefe 
have  preferved  hiftories  of  China  ;  and  by  fuch  a  colla- 
tion, I  believe  no  fmall  light  may  be  obtained  towards 
the  difcovery  of  fome  important  truths.  Hitherto  it  has 
not  been  obferved  that  fuch  a  collation  could  be 
1 7  made. 

fapanefe  «  \^  ^he  hiftories  of  this  country,  the  firft  monarch 
ivftory<,f  _  ^s  named  Foki ;  the  fame  whom  the  Chinefe 

"  call  Foh'ty  and  place  at  the  head  of  their  lift.  ^  This 

prince  had,  according  to  fome,  the  body,  according  to 
others  the  head,  of  a  ferpent.  If  we  may  believe  the 
Japanefe  hittorians,  he  began  his  reign  above  21,000 
years  before  Chrift.  The  fecond  Chinefe  emperor  was 
Sin-Noo,  by  the  people  of  China  called  Sin  Num;  and 
many  begin  the  chronology  of  the  country  with  him. 
He  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  about  3000  years  before 
Chrift;  eonfequently  there  is  an  interval  of  near  18,000 
years  between  the  firft  emperor  and  the  fecond  ;  a  cir- 
cumftancc  not  to  be  credited.  The  third,  who  imme- 
diately fuGceeded  Sin-Noo,  was  Hoam-Ti.  In  this 
account  we  may,  I  think,  perceive,  that  the  Chinefe 
kave  afted  like  the  people  of  Greece  and  other  re- 
gions. The  hiftories  which  were  imported  they  have 
prefixed  to  the  annals  of  their  nation  ;  and  adopted 
the  firft  perfonages  of  antiquity,  and  made  them  mo- 
liarchs  in  their  own  country.  Whom  can  we  fuppofe 
Fohi,  with  the  head  of  a  ferpent,  to  have  been,  but 
the  great  founder  of  all  kingdoms,  the  father  of  man- 
kind ?  They  have  placed  him  at  an  immenfe  diftance, 
Bot  knowing  his  true  era.  And  I  think  we  may  be 
affured,  that  under  the  character  of  Sin  Num  and  Sin- 
Noo  we  have  the  hiftory  of  Noah ;  and  Haam-Ti  was 
no  other  than  Ham.  According  to  Kasmpfer,  Sin- 
Noo  was  exailly  the  fame  character  as  Serapis  of  E- 
gypt.  '  He  was  an  hafbandman,  and  taught  mankind 
agriculture,  and  thofe  arts  which  relate  to  the  imme- 
diate fupport  of  life.  He  alfo  difcovered  the  virtues 
of  many  plants  ;  and  he  was  reprefented  with  the  head 
of  an  ox,  and  fometimes  only  with  two  horns.  His 
pidlure  is  held  in  high  eftimation  by  the  Chinefe.'  Well 
indeed  might  Kasmpfer  think,  that  in  Sin-Noo  he  faw 
the  charafter  of  Serapis ;  for  this  ptrfonagc  was  no 
«ther  than  Sar-Apis,  the  great  father  of  mankind,  the 
feme  as  Men-Neuas  of  Egypt,  the  fame  alfo  as  Dionu- 
lus  and  Ofiris.  By  Du  Halde  he  is  called  Chin-Nong^ 
«ad  made  the  next  monarch  after  Fohi.    The  Chinefe 
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afford  the  fame  hiftoiy  as  has  beeti  given 

above. 

**  As  the  family  of  Noah  confifted  of  eight  perfonS 
inclufive,  there  have  been  writers  who  have  placed 
fome  of  them  in  fucceffion,  and  fuppofed  that  there 
were  three  or  four  perfons  who  reigned  between  Sin- 
Noo  and  Hoam.  But  Du  Halde  fays,  that  in  the 
true  hiftories  of  the  country,  the  three  firft  monarchs 
were  Fohi,  Chin-Nong,  and  Hoam,  whom  he  ftyles 
Hoang-Ti.  To  thefe,  he  fays,  the  arts  and  fciences 
owe  their  invention  and  progrefe.  Thus  we  find, 
that  thofe  who  were  heads  of  families  have  been  raifed 
to  be  princes  ;  and  their  names  have  been  prefixed  to 
the  lifts  of  kings,  and  their  hiftory  fuperadded  to  the 
annals  of  the  country.  It  is  further  obfervable,  in  the 
accounts  given  of  thofe  fuppofed  kings,  that  their  term 
of  life,  for  the  firft  five  or  fix  generations,  correfponds 
with  that  of  the  patriarchs  after  the  flood,  and  decrea- 
fes  much  in  the  fame  proportion. 

"  The  hiftory  of  Japan  is  divided  into  three  eras ;  Hiftory 
which  confift  of  gods,  demigods,  and  mortals.  The  of  J^pan* 
perfon  whom  the  natives  look  upon  to  be  the  real 
founder  of  their  monarchy  is  named  Synmu;  in  whofe 
reign  the  Sintoo  religion,  the  moft  ancient  of  the 
country,  was  introduced.  It  was  called  Sin-sju  and 
Chami-mitja ;  from  Sin  and  Chami,  the  deities  which 
were  the  objefts  of  worfhip.  At  this  time  it  is  faid 
that  600  foreign  idols  were  brought  into  Japan.  To 
the  Sintoo  religion  was  afterwards  added  the  Budfo,  to- 
gether with  the  worftiip  of  Armida.  This  deity  they 
commonly  reprefented  with  the  head  of  a  dog,  and- 
efteemed  him  the  guardian  of  mankind.  This  re- 
ligion was  more  complicated  than  the  former,  and 
abounded  with  hieroglyphical  reprefentations  and  my- 
fterious  rites.  It  is  the  fame  which  I  have  termed 
the  Arkite  Idolatry,  wherein  the  facred  fteer  and  cow 
were  venerated.  The  deity  was  reprefented  upon- 
the  lotus  and  upon  a  tortoife,  and  oftentimes  as- 
proceeding  from  a  fifh.  In  this  alfo,  under  the  cha- 
radler  of  Budha,  we  may  trace  innumerable  memorials^ 
of  the  ark,  and  of  the  perfon  preferved  in  it.  The 
author  above,  having  mentioned  the  eleventh  emperor 
inclufive  from  Syn  Mu,  tells  us,  that  in  his  time  thefe 
rites  began,  *  In  his  reign  Budo,  otherwife  called' 
KoBOTUs,  came  over  from  the  Indies  to  Japan  ;  and 
brought  with  him,  upon  a  white  horfe,  his  religion 
and  doctrines.'  We  find  here,  that  the  obje6t'  of  wor-^ 
fhip  is  made  the  perfon  who  introduced  it  (a  miftake 
almoft  univerfally  prevalent)  ;  otherwife,  in  this  fhort 
account,  what  a  curious  hiftory  is  unfolded}. 

**  The  only  people  to  whom  we  can  have  recourfe 
for  any  written  memorials  concerning  thefe  things  are 
the  inhabitants  of  India  Proper.  They  were,  we 
find,  the  perfons  who  introduced  thefe  hieroglyphics 
both  in  China  and  Japan.  It  will  therefore  be  worth 
while  to  confider  what  they  have  tranfmitted  concern- 
ing their  religious  opinions ;  as  we  may  from  hence 
obtain  ftill  greater  light  towards  explaining  this  fym- 
bolical  worftiip.  Every  raanifeftation  of  God's  good- 
nefs  to  the  world  was  in  the  firft  ages  expreffed  by  art 
hieroglyphic ;  and  the  Deity  was  accordingly  de- 
fcribed under  various  forms,  and  in  different  atti- 
tudes. Thefe  at  length  were  miftafcen  for  real  tranf- 
figurations ;  and  Viftmou  was  fuppofed  to  have  ap- 
peared in  different ,  fhapes,  which  were  ftyled  incarna*- 
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fc»e!uge..  tiont.  In  onc  of  thefe  he  is  reprefented  under  the 
'—'■y^  figure  before  mentioned,  of  a  princely  perfon  coming 
out  of  a  fifh.  In  another  he  appears  with  the  head 
of  a  boar,  treading  upon  an  evil  demon,  which  feems 
to  be  the  fame  as  the  Typhon  of  the  Egyptians.  On 
hisheadhe  fupports  a  lunette,  in  which  arefeen  cities, 
towers,  in  (hort,  all  that  the  world  contains.  Jn 
Baldasus  we  have  a  delineation  and  hiftory  of  this  in- 
carnation. Kircher  varies  a  little  in  his  reprefenta- 
tion,  yet  gives  him  a  firailar  figure  of  the  Deity,  and 
ftyles  him  Vijlmou  Barachatcr.  By  this  I  fhould  think 
was  fignified  Viihnou,  "  the  offspring  of  the  fifh." 
The  bramins  fay,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  fer- 
pent  with  a  thoufand  heads  withdrew  itfelf,  and  would 
not  fupport  the  world,  it  was  fo  overburdened  with 
fin.  Upon  this  the  earth  funk  in  the  great  abyfs  of 
waters,  and  mankind  and  all  that  breathed  perilhed. 
But  Vifhnou  took  upon  himfelf  the  form  above  de- 
fcribed,  and  diving  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  lifted  up 
the  earth  out  of  the  waters,  and  placed  it,  together 
with  the  ferpent  of  a  thoufand  heads,  upon  the  back 
of  a  tortoife. 

"  In  the  third  volume  of  M.  Perron's  Zendavefta, 
there  is  an  account  given  of  the  cofmogony  of  the 
Parfees ;  alfo  of  the  fubfequent  great  events  that  en- 
fued.  The  fupreme  Deity,  called  by  him  Ormifda^ 
the  Parfees.  is  faid  to  have  accomplifhed  the  creation  at  fix  dif- 
ferent intervals.  He  firft  formed  the  heavens  ;  at  the 
fecond  the  waters  ;  at  the  third  the  earth.  Next 
in  order  were  produced  the  trees  and  vegetables :  in 
the  fifth  place  were  formed  birds  and  fifhes,  and  the 
wild  inhabitants  of  the  woods ;  and  in  the  fixth  and 
laft  place,  he  created  man.  The  man  thus  produced 
is  faid  to  have  been  an  ox-like  perfon,  and  is  defcribed 
as  confifting  of  a  purely  divine  and  a  mortal  part. 
For  fome  time  after  his  creation  he  lived  in  great  hap- 
pinefs ;  but  at  laft  the  world  was  corrupted  by  a  dae- 
mon named  jihriman.  This  dasmon  had  the  boldnefs 
to  vifit  heaven;  whence  he  came  down  to  the  earth  in 
the  form  of  a  ferpent,  and  introduced  a  fet  of  wicked 
beings,  called  karfejlers.  By  him  the  firft  ox-like  per- 
fonage,  called  Aboudad,  was  fo  infefted  that  he  died  ; 
after  which  Kaiomorts,  probably  the  divine  part,  of 
which  the  ox  was  the  reprefentative,  died  alfo.  Out 
of  the  left  arm  of  the  deceafed  proceeded  a  being  call- 
ed GofchorauTiy  who  is  faid  to  have  raifed  a  cry  louder 
than  the  ftiout  of  1000  men.  After  fome  converfation 
between  the  fupreme  Deity  and  Gofchoraun,  it  was 
determined  to  put  Ahriman  to  flight,  and  to  deftroy 
all  thofe  wicked  perfons  he  had  introduced  ;  for  there 
now  feemed  to  be  an  univerfal  oppofition  to  the  Su- 
preme Deity  Ormifda.  At  this  feafon  a  fecond  ox- 
like  perfonage  is  introduced  by  the  name  of  Tafchter, 
He  is  fpoken  of  both  as  a  ftar  and  a  fun.  At  the 
fame  time  he  is  mentioned  as  a  perfon  upon  earth 
under  three  forms.  By  Tafchter  is  certainly  fignified 
De  AJhter ;  the  fame  perfon  whom  the  Greeks  and 
Syfians  reprefented  as  a  female,  and  called  AJlarte.  She 
was  defcribed  horned,  and  fometimes  with  the  head  of 
a  bull  ;  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  an  egg  ;  and  they 
efteemed  her  the  fame  as  Juno  and  the  moon.  At 
laft  tt  was  thought  proper  to  bring  an  univerfal  inun- 
dation over  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  that  all  impurity 
might  be  wafhed  away  :  which  being  accouipliftied  by 
Tafchter,  every  living  creature  periftied,  and  the  earth 
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was  for  fome  time  entirely  covered.  At  laft,  the  wa-  De'ujre. 
ters  retreating  within  their  proper  bounds,  the  moun-  v-— 
tain  of  Albordi  in  Ferakh-kand  firft  appeared  ;  which 
the  author  compares  to  a  tree,  and  fuppofes  that  all 
other  mountains  proceeded  from  it.  After  this  there 
was  a  renewal  of  the  world  ;  and  the  earth  was  reftored 
to  its  priftine  ftate.  The  particular  place  where  Or- 
mifda planted  the  germina  from  whence  all  things 
were  to  fpring,  was  Ferakh-kand ;  which  feems  to  be 
the  land  of  Arach  ;  the  countiy  upon  the  Araxcs  in 
Armenia." 

Thus  we  have  given  an  ample  fpecimen  of  this  very 
ingenious  author's  method  of  reafoning,  and  difcover- 
ing  traces  of  the  facred  hiftory  even  in  things  which 
have  bcQi  thought  leaft  to  relate  to  it.  That  the 
Greeks  and  weftern  nations  had  fome  knowledge  of 
the  flood,  has  never  been  denied  ;  and  from  what  has 
been  already  related,  it  appears  that  the  fame  has  per-  ' 
vaded  the  remoteft  regions  of  the  caft.  The  know- 
ledge which  thefe  people  have  of  the  fall  of  man,  and 
the  evil  con fequences  which  enfued,  cannot,  accerding 
to  our  author,  be  the  confequences  of  their  intercourfe 
with  Chriftians ;  for  their  traditions  afford  neither  any 
traces  of  Chriftianity  nor  its  founder.  Whatever  truths 
may  be  found  in  their  writings,  therefore,  muft  be  de- 
rived from  a  more  ancient  fource.  *<  There  are  (fays 
he)  in  every  chmate  fome  Mattered  fragments  of  ori- 
ginal hiftory  ;  fome  traces  of  a  primitive  and  univerfal 
language :  and  thefe  may  be  obferved  in  the  names 
of  deities,  terms  of  worftiip,  and  titles  of  honour,  which 
prevail  among  nations  widely  fcparated,  who  for  ages 
had  no  connexion.  The  like  may  be  found  in  the 
names  of  pagodas  and  temples ;  and  of  fundry  other 
objefts  which  will  prefent  themfelves  to  the  traveller. 
Even  America  would  contribute  to  this  purpofe.  The 
more  rude  the  monuments,  the  more  ancient  they  may 
poffibly  prove,  and  aff"ord  a  greater  light  upon  in- 
quiry." 

The  accounts  hitherto  met  with  in  this  continent,  AmM  an 
indeed,  are  far  from  being  equally  authentic  and  fatis-  aceiunts  of 
faftory  with  thofe  ■  hitherto  treated  of.    In  Acafta'g  the  dclui^c, 
hiftory  of  the  Indies,  however,  we  are  informed,  that 
the  Mexicans  make  particular  mention  of  a  deluge  in 
their  country,  by  which  all  men  were  drowned.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  one  Viracocha  came  out  of  the  great 
lake  Titicaca  in  their  country.    This  perfon  ftaid  in 
Tiaguanaco,  where  at  this  day  are  to  be  feen  the  ruins 
of  fome  ancient  and  very  ftrange  buildings.  From 
thence  he  came  to  Cufco,  where  mankind  began  to 
multiply.    They  fliow  alfo  a  fmall  lake,  where  they 
fay  the  fun  hid  himfelf;  for  which  reafon  they  facri- 

fice  largely  to  him,  both  men  and  other  animals.  

Hennepin  informs  us,  that  fome  of  the  favages  are  of 
opinion,  that  a  certain  fpirit,  called  Otkon  by  the  Iro- 
quois, and  A'tahauta  by  thofe  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver St  Laurence,  is  the  Creator  of  the  world ;  that 
Mcfou  repaired  it  after  the  deluge.  They  fay,  that 
this  Meffou  or  Otkon,  being  a  hunting  one  day,  his 
dogs  loft  themfelves  in  a  great  lake,. which  thereupon 
ovci  flouing,  covered  the  whole  earth  in  a  Ihort  time, 
and  fwallowed  up  the  world.  According  to  Herrera, 
the  people  of  Cuba  knew  that  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  had  been  created :  and  faid  they  had  much  in- 
formation concerning  the  flood ;  and  that  the  world 
had  beea  deftroy ed  by  water,  by  three  perfons,  who 
^  came 
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Deluge,  came  tKree  feveral  ways.  Gabriel  de  Cabrera  was 
••~"V-~-  told  by  a  man  of  more  than  70  years  of  age,  that  an 
old  man,  knowing  the  deluge  was  to  come,  built  a 
great  fhip,  a«d  went  into  it  with  his  family  and  a- 
bundance  of  animals  ;  that  he  fent  out  a  crow,  which 
did  not  at  firtt  return,  ftaying  to  feed  on  the  carcafes 
of  dead  animals,  but  afterwards  came  back  with  a 
green  branch.  He  is  faid  to  have  added  other  par* 
ticulars  n-early  confonant  to  the  Mofaic  account,  as 
far  as  Noah's  fons  covering  him  when  drunk,  and  the 
other  fcoffing  at  it.  The  Indians,  he  faid,  defcended 
from  the  latter,  and  therefore  had  no  clothes  ;  but 
the  Spaniards  defccnding  from  the  former,  had  both 
clothes  and  horfes. — The  fame  author  likewife  informs 
us,  that  it  was  reported  by  the  inhabitants  of  Caftilla 
del  Oro  in  Terra  Firma,  that  when  the  univerfal  de- 
luge happened,  one  man  with  his  wife  and  children  efca- 
ped  in  a  canop,  and  that  from  them  the  world  was  peo- 
pled. The  Peruvians,  according  to  our  author,  like- 
wife  affirmed,  that  they  had  received  by  tradition  from 
their  anceftors,  that,. many  years  before  there  were 
any  incas  or  kings,  when  the  country  was  very  po- 
pulous, there  happened  a  great  flood  ;  the  fea  break- 
ing out  beyond  its  bounds,  fo  that  the  land  was  co- 
vered with  water,  and  all  the  people  perifhed.  To 
this  it  is  added  by  the  Guancas,  inhabiting  the  vale  of 
Xaufea,  and  the  natives  of  Chiquito  in  the  province 
of  Callao,  that  fome  perfons  remained  in  the  hollows 
and  caves  of  the  higheil  mountains,  who  again  peo- 
pled the  land.  Others  affirm,  that  all  perillned  in  a 
deluge,  only  fix  perfons  being  faved  in  a  float,  from 
whom  defcended  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  country. 
In  Nieuhoff's  voyages  to  Braiil,  we  ai-e  informed,  that 
the  mod  barbarous  of  the  Brafilians,  inhabi'cing  the  in- 
land countries,  fcarce  knew  any  thing  of  religion  or 
an  Almlglyiy  Being :  they  have  fome  knowledge  re- 
maining of  a  general  deluge  ;  it  being  their  opinion 
that  the  whole  race  of  mankind  were  extirpated  by  a 
general  deluge,  except  one  man  and  his  fiiler,  who, 
being  with  child  before,  they  by  degrees  repeopled 
the  world.  M.  The  vet  gives  us  the  creed  of  the  Bra- 
filians in  this  matter  more  particularly.  In  the  opinion 
of  thefe  favages,  the  deluge  was  univerfal.  They  fay, 
that  ■Sormvay,  a  Caribbee  of  great  dignity,  had  two  chil- 
dren named  'Tamendonnre  and  Ar'iconle.  Being  of  con- 
trary difpofitions,  one  delighting  in  peace  and  the  other 
in  war  and  rapine,  they  mortally  hated  each  other:  One 
day  Ariconte,  the  warrior,  brought  an  arm  of  an  enemy 
he  had  encountered  to  his  brother,  reproaching  him 
at  the  fame  time  with  cowardice.  The  other  retorted 
by  telling,  that  if  he  had  bc-en  pofTefled  of  the  valour 
he  boatted,  he  would  have  brought  his  enemy  entire. 
Ariconte  on  this  threw  the  arm  againfl;  the  door  of 
his  brother's  houfe.  At  that  initant  the  whole  village 
was  carried  up  into  the  -fl-ty,  and  Tamendonare  ttri- 
king  the  ground  with  violence,  a  vaft  fl;rcam  of  water 
iiTued  out  from  it,  and  continued  to  flow  in  fuch  quan- 
tity, that  in  a  fhort  time  it  feemed  to  rife  above  the 
clouds,  and  the  earth  was  entirely  covered.  The  two 
brothers,  feeing  this,  afcended  the  higheft  mountains 
of  the  country,  and  with  tlunr  wives  got  upon  the 
trees  that  grew  upon  them.  By  this  deluge  all  man- 
kind, as  well  as  all  other  animals,  were  drowned,  ex- 
■cept  the  two  brothers  above  mentioned  and  their  wives; 
who  having  defcended  when  the  fl^ood  abated,  became 
heads  of  two  different  nations,"  &c, 
V01..V.  Part.  11. 
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To  thefe  American  teftimonics  we  may  add  another  t>elui;«. 
from  the  remote  and  uncivilized  illand  of  Otaheite.       "  '  ' 
Dr  Watfon  f,  in  his  difcourfe  to  the  clergy,  informs  'p.^^j^^ 
us,  that  one  of  the  navigators  to  the  fouthern  hemi- 
fphere  having  aflced  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  Otaheite 
ifland  concerning  their  origin,  was  anfwered,  that  ^"d  the  Eall: 
their  fupreme  God,  a  long  time  ago,  being  angry,  ''"^'^s. 
dragged  the  earth  through  the  fea,  and  their  ifland  ■ 
being  broken  off,  was  preferved.    In  the  Eafl  Indies  p.  208. 
alfo  we  are  informed  by  Dr  Watfon ;}:,  that  Sir  William  \  ■''^•■<^. 
Jones,  by  whom  a  fociety  for  the  advancement  of  A-  P-^^t' 
fiatic  literature  has  been  iniUtuted  at  Calcutta,  has 
difcovered,  that  in  the  oldeft  mythological  books  of 
that  country,  tliere  is  fuch  an  account  of  the  deluge 
as  correfponds  fufficiently  with  that  of  Mofes.  ^4 

II.  The  fa£l  being  thus  eilabliflred  by  the  univerfal  Hypothefes 
confent  of  mankind,  that  there  was  a  general  deluge  concerning 
which  overflowed  the  whole  world  ;  it  remains  next  -^^^^^ 
to  inquire,  by  what  means  it  may  reafonably  be  fup-  the  deluge 
pofed  to  have  been  accomplifhed.  The  hypothefes  took  place, 
on  this  fubjedl  have  been  principally  the  following.  ^3 

1.  It  has  been  afferted,  that  a  quantity  of  water Suppofcd 
was  created  on  purpofe,  and  at  a  proper  time  annihi*  creation 
lated,  by  divine  power.     This,  however,  befxdes  its  ^"t^f)n"of 
being  abfolutely  without  evidence,  is  direftly  contrary  w-ater. 
to  the  words  of  the  facred  writer  whom  the  aflerters 

of  this  hypothefis  mean  to  defend.  He  exprefsly  de- 
rives the  waters  of  the  flood  from  two  fources  ;  firft, 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  which  he  tells  us  were 
all  broken  up  ;  and  fecondly,  the  windows  of  heaven, 
which  he  fays  were  opened  :  and  fpeaking  of  the  de- 
creale  of  the  waters,  he  fays,  the  fountains  of  the 
deep  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  flopped;  and  the 
waters  returned  continually  from  off  the  earth.  Here 
it  is  obvious,  that  Mofes  was  fo  far  from  having  any 
difficulty  about  the  cj^iantity  of  water,  that  he  thought 
the  fources  from  whence  it  came  were  not  exhaufled  j 
fince  both  of  them  required  to  be  flopped  by  the  fame 
almighty  hand  who  opened  them,  lell  the  flood  fhould 
increafe  more  than  it  a6lually  did. 

2.  Dr  Burnet,  in  his  Telhris  Theorla  Sacra,  endea- Theory  of 
vours  to  fhow,  that  all  the  waters  in  the  ocean  are  Dr  Burnet* 
not  fufFicienc  to  cover  the  earth  to  the  depth  affigned 

by  Mofes.  Suppofing  the  fea  drained  quite  dry,  and 
all  the  clouds  of  the  atmofphere  diffolved  into  rain, 
we  fliould  ftill,  according  to  him,  want  much  the 
greatefl  part  of  the  water  of  a  deluge.  To  get  clear 
of  this  difficulty,  Dr  Burnet  and  others  have  adopted 
Defcartes'^  theory.  That  philofopher  will  have  the 
antediluvian  world  to  have  been  perfeftly  round  and 
equal,  without  mountains  or  valleys.  He  accounts 
for  its  formation  on  mechanical  principles,  by  fuppo- 
fing  it  at  firft  in  the  condition  of  a  ti,iick  turbid  fluid 
replete  with  divers  heterogeneous  matters  ;  which, 
fubfiding  by  flow  degrees,  formed  themfelves  into  dif- 
ferent concentric  flrata,  or  beds,  by  the  laws  of  gravi- 
ty. Dr  Burnet  improves  on  this  theory,  by  fuppofing 
the  primitive  earth  to  have  been  no  more  than  a  fhell 
or  cruft  inveiting  the  furface  of  the  water  contained  in 
the  ocean,  and  in  the  cehttal  abyfs  which  he- and  o- 
thers  fuppofe  to  exifl  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  *  At  *  See  Ahyl^^ 
the  time  of  the  flood,  this  outward  cruft,  according 
to  him,  broke  in  a  thoufand  places  j  and  confequent* 
ly  funk  down  among  the  water,  which  thus  fpouted 
lip  in  vail  catarails,  and  overflowed  the  whole  furface. 
He  fuppofea  alfo,  that  before  the  flood  tliere  was  a 
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Delug#.  perfeft  coincidence  of  the  equator  with  the  ecliptic, 
and  confequently  that  the  antedikivian  world  enjoyed 
a  perpetual  fpring  ;  but  that  the  violence  of  the  Ihock 
by  which  the  outer  cruft  was  broken,  (hifted  alfo  the 
pofition  of  the  earth,  and  produced  the  prefent  obli- 
quity of  the  ecliptic.  This  theory,  it  will  be  obfer- 
ved,  is  equally  arbitrary  with  the  former.  But  it  is, 
befides,  diredily  contrary  to  the  words  of  Mofes,  who 
affures  us,  that  all  the  high  hills  were  covered  ;  while 
T>r  Burnet  affirms  that  there  were  then  no  hills  in  be- 
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ing. 

3.  Other  authors,  fuppofing  a  fufficient  fund  of  wa- 
ter in  the  abyfs  or  fea,  ate  only  concerned  for  an  ex- 
pedient to  bring  it  forth  :  , accordingly  fome  have  re- 
courfe  to  a  fhifting  of  the  earth's  centre  of  gravity, 
which,  drawing  after  it  the  water  out  of  its  channel, 
overwhelmed  the  feveral  parts  of  the  earth  fucceffively. 

4.  The  inquifitive  Mr  Whifton,  in  his  New  T/jeory 
of  the  Earthy  Ihows,  from  feveral  remarkable  coinci- 
dences, that  a  comet  defcending  in  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  towards  its  perihelion,  pafled  juil  before  the 
earth  on  the  firft  day  of  the  deluge  ;  the  confequences 
whereof  would  be,  firft,  that  this  comet,  when  it  came 
below  the  moon,  would  raife  a  vaft  and  ftrong  tide, 
both  in  the  fmall  feas,  which  according  to  his  hypo- 
thefis  were  in  the  antediluvian  earth  (for  he  allows  no 
great  ocean  there  as  in  ours),  and  alfo  in  the  abyfs 
which  was  under  the  upper  cruft  of  the  earth.  And 
this  tide  would  rife  and  increafe  all  the  time  of  the 
approach  of  the  comet  towards  the  earth ;  and  would 
be  at  its  greateft  height  when  the  comet  was  at  its 
Icaft  diftance  from  it.  By  the  force  of  which  tide, 
as  alfo  by  the  attraftion  of  the  comet,  he  judges,  that 
the  abyfs  muft  put  on  an  elliptical  figure,  whofe  fur- 
face  being  confiderably  larger  than  the  former  fpheri- 
cal  one,  the  outward  cruft  of  the  eartli,  incumbent  on 
the  abyfs,  muft  accommodate  itfelf  to  that  figure, 
which  it  could  not  do  while  it  held  folid,  and  conjoined 
together.  ■  He  concludes,  therefore,  that  it  mutt  of  ne- 
ceffity  be  extended,  and  at  laft  broke  by  the  violence 
of  the  faid  tides  and  attraftion  ;  out  of  which  the  in- 
cluded water  iffuing,  was  a  great  means  of  the  deluge : 
this  anfwering  to  what  Mofes  fpeaks  of  the  "  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep  being  broke  open." — Again, 
the  fame  comet,  he  (hows,  in  its  defcent  towards  the 
fun,  paffed  fo  clofe  by  the  body  of  the  earth,  as  to  in- 
volve it  in  its  atmofphere  and  tail  for  a  confiderable 
time  ;  and  of  confequence  left  a  vaft  quantity  of  its 
vapours,  both  expanded  and  condenfed,  on  its  furface  ; 
a  great  part  of  which  being  rarefied  by  the  folar 
heat,  would  be  drawn  up  into  the  atmofphere,  and 
afterwards  return  in  violent  rains :  and  this  he  takes 
to  be  what  Mofes  intimates  by  "  the  windows  of  hea- 
ven being  opened,"  and  particularly  by  the  "  forty 
days  rain."  For  as  to  the  following  rain,  which  with 
this  made  the  whole  time  of  raining  150  days,  Mr 
Whifton  attributes  it  to  the  earth  coming  a  fecond 
time  within  the  atmofphere  of  the  comet  as  the  comet 
was  on  its  return  from  the  fun.  Laftly,  to  remove 
this  vaft  orb  of  waters  again,  he  fuppofes  a  mighty 
wind  to  have  arifen,  which  dried  up  fome,  and  forced 
the  reft  into  the  abyfs  through  the  clefts  by  which 
it  came  up  ;  only  a  "good  quantity  remained  in  the  al- 
wus  of  the  great  ocean,  now  firft  made,  and  in  leffer 
fcas>  lakes,  Sec.  This  theory  was  at  firft  only  propofed 


as  an  hypothefis  ;  but,  on  further,  confideration,  Mr  Dchipre. 
Whifton  thought  he  could  aftually  prove  that  a  comet  ^  "V" 
did  at  that  time  pafs  very  near  the  earth,  and  that  it 
was  the  fame  which  afterwards  appeared  in  1680.  Af- 
ter this,  he  looked  upon  his  theory  no  longer  as  an 
hypothefis,  but  piiblifiied  it  in  a  particular  traft,  en- 
titled, The  Caufe  of  the  Deluge  demonflrated.     But  the 
uncertainty  of  the  comet's  return  in  1758,  and  the 
abfolute  failure  of  that  which  ought  to  have  appeared 
in  1788  or  1789,  muft  certainly  render  Mr  Whifton's 
calculations  for  fuch  a  length  of  time  extremely  dubious; 
and  the  great  fimilarity  between  the  tails  of  comets 
and  ftreams  of  eleftric  matter  renders  his  fuppofition  of 
their  being  aqueous  vapours  exceedingly  improbable. 

5.  According  to  Mr  de  la  Pryme,  the  antediluvian  Theory  of 
world  had  an  external  fea  as  well  as  land,  with  moun-  Mr  de  la 
tains,  rivers,  &c.  and  the  deluge  was  effedled  by  break-  ^fyme. 
ing  the  fubterraneous  caverns,  and  pillars  thereof,  with 
dreadful  earthquakes,  and  caufing  the  fame  to  be  for 

the  moft  part,  if  not  wholly,  abforbed  and  fwallowed 
up,  and  covered  by  the  feas  that  we  now  have.  Laft- 
ly, this  earth  of  ours  arofe  out  of  the  bottom  of  the 
antediluvian  fea  ;  and  in  its  room,  juft  as  many  iflands 
are  fwallowed  down,  and  others  thruft  up  in  their  ftead. 
On  this,  as  on  all  the  other  hypothefes,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  it  is  quite  arbitrary,  and  without  the  leaft 
foundation  from  the  words  of  Mofes.  The  facred  hi- 
ftorian  fpeaks  not  one  word  of  earthquakes,  nay,  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  we  know  it  is  impoffible  that 
the  flood  could  have  been  occafioned  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  the  ark  preferved,  without  a  miracle.  It 
is  certain,  that  if  a  ftiip  finks  at  fea,  the  commotion 
excited  in  the  water  by  the  defcent  of  fuch  a  large 
body,  will  fwallow  up  a  fmall  boat  that  happens  to 
come  too  near.  If  the  pillars  of  the  earth  itfelf  then 
were  broken,  what  miift  the  commotion  have  been, 
when  the  continents  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  de- 
fcended  into  the  abyfs  at  once  ?  not  to  mention  Ame- 
rica, which  lying  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  Noah,  he 
might  be  fuppofed  out  of  danger  from  that  quarter. 
By  what  miracle  was  the  little  ark  preferved  amidft 
the  tumult  of  thofe  impetuous  waves  which  muft  have 
ruftied  in  from  all  quarters  ?  Befides,  as  the  ark  was 
built  not  at  fea,  but  on  dry  ground  ;  when  the  eartli 
on  which  it  refted_funk  down,  the  ark  muft  have  funk 
along  with  it ;  and  the  waters  falling  in  as  it  were  over- 
head, muft  have  daflhed  in  pieces  the  ftrongeft  veffel 
that  can  be  imagined.  Earthquakes,  alfo,  operate  fud- 
denly  and  violently;  whereas,  according  to  the  Mofaic 
account,  the  flood  came  on  gradually,  and  did  not  ar- 
rive at  its  height  till  fix  weeks,  or  perhaps  five  months, 
after  it  began. 

6.  Mr  Hutchinfon  and  his  followers  prtfent  us  with  Hutchinro* 
a  theory  of  the  deluge,  which  they  pretend  to  derive  "ian  theo- 
from  the  word  of  God  itfelf.    This  theory  hath  been  ""y* 
particularly  enlarged  upon  and  illuftrated  by  Mr  Cat- 
cot,  who  in  1768  publiflied  a  volume  on  the  fubjedt. 

This  gentleman  aflerts,  that  when  the  world  was  firft- 
created,  at  the  time  when  it  is  faid  to  have  been  "  with- 
out form  and  void,"  the  terreftrial  matter  was  then  en- 
tirely diflblved  in  the  aqueous ;  fo  that  the  whole, 
formed,  as  it  were,  a  thick  muddy  water.  The  figure 
of  this  mafs  was  fpherical;  and  on  the  outfide  of  this 
fphere  lay  the  grofs  dark  air.  Within  the  fphere  of 
earth  and  water  was  an  immenfe  cavity,  called  by  Mo- 
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Deluge,  fes  the  deep ;  and  this  internal  cavity  was  filled  with 
air  of  a  kind  fimilar  to  that  on  the  outlide.    On  the 
creation  of  light,  the  internal  air  received  elafticity 
fufficient  to  burft  out  through  the  external  covering  of 
earth  and  water.     Upon  this  the  water  defcended, 
filled  up  the  void,  and  left  the  earth  in  a  form  fimilar 
to  what  it  hath  at  prefent.    Thus,  according  to  him, 
the  antediluvian  world,  as  well  as  the  prefent,  con- 
fided of  a  vaft  coUeftion  or  nucleus  of  water,  called  the 
great  deep,  or  the  abyfs ;  and  over  this  the  fhell  of 
earth  perforated  in  many  places ;  by  which  means  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  communicated  with  the  abyfs. 
The  breaking  up  of  thefe  fountains  was  occafioned  by 
a  miraculous  prefTure  of  the  atmofphere,  from  the  im- 
mediate aflion  of  the  Deity  himfelf.    So  violent  was 
this  preffuve,  that  the  air  defcended  to  where  it  had 
been  originally  ;  occupied  the  fpace  of  the  abyfs  ;  and 
drove  out  the  watei-s  over  the  whole  face  of  the  dry 
land.    But  this  account,  fo  far  from  being  infallibly 
certain,  feems  inconfiltent  with  the  moft  common  ob- 
fervations.    No  prefiure,  however  violent,  will  caufe 
water  rife  above  its  level,  unlefs  that  preffure  is  unequal. 
If,  therefore,  the  atmofphere  entered  into  the  fuppofed 
abyfs,  by  a  vehement  preffure  on  the  fuiface  of  the 
ocean,  that  preffure  miift  only  have  been  on  one  place, 
or  on  a  few  places  :  and  even  though  we  fuppofe  the 
atmofphere  to  have  been  the  agent  made  ufe  of,  it  is 
impolTible  that  it  could  have  remained  for  any  time 
in  the  abyfs  without  a  continued  miracle;  as  the  pref- 
fure of  the  water  would  immediately  have  forced  it  up 
again  through  thofe  holes  which  had  afforded  it  a  paf- 
fage  downwards. 

The  explication  given  from  Hutchinfon  by  Mr  Cat- 
cot,  of  the  *'  windows  of  heaven,"  is  fomewhat  ex- 
traordinary. According  to  him,  thefe  windows  are 
not  in  heaven,  but  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and 
mean  no  more  than  the  cracks  and  fiffures  by  which 
the  airs,  as  he  calls  them,  found  a  paifage  through 
the  fhell  or  covering  of  earth,  which  they  utterly  dif- 
folved  and  reduced  to  its  original  ftate  of  fluidity.  It 
is,  however,  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  opening  of 
fuch  windows  as  thefe  could  caufe  a  violent  rain  for  40 
days  and  nights. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  we  can  pretend  to  af- 
certain  any  thing  on  the  fubjeft  more  than  others  have 
done.  The  following  conjeftures,  however,  may  be 
offered  on  the  manner  in  which  the  deluge  might  have 
happened  without  any  violence  to  the  eftablifhed  laws 
of  nature. 

I .  If  we  confider  the  quantity  of  water  requifite  for 
the  purpofe  of  the  deluge,  it  will  not  appear  fo  very  ex- 
traordinary as  has  been  commonly  reprefented.  The 
height  of  the  higheft  hills  is  thought  not  to  be  quite 
four  miles.  It»will  therefore  be  deemed  a  fufficient 
allowance,  when  we  fuppofe  the  waters  of  the  deluge 
to  have  been  four  miles  deep  on  the  furface  of  the 
ground.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  water,  or  any  other 
matter,  when  fpread  out  at  large  upon  the  ground, 
feems  to  occupy  an  immenfe  fpace  in  comparifon  of 
what  it  does  when  contained  in  a  cubical  veffel,  or 
when  packed  together  in  a  cubical  form.  Suppofe 
we  wanted  to  overflow  a  room  t  6  feet  every  way,  or 
containing  256  fquare  feet,  with  water,  to  the  height 
of  one  foot,  it  may  be  nearly  done  by  a  cubical  veffel 
of  fix  feet  filled  with  water.  A  cube  of  eight  feet  will 


cover  it  too  feet  deep,  and  a  cube  of  ten  feet  will  very  Delngc . 
nearly  cover  it  four  feet  deep.    It  makes  not  the  leaft  ^■"•*v— " 
difference  whether  we  fuppofe  feet  or  miles  to  be  co- 
vered. A  cube  of  ten  miles  of  water  woiild  very  near- 
ly overflow  256  fquare  miles  of  plain  ground  to  the 
height  of  four  miles.    But  if  we  take  into  our  account 
the  vafl  number  of  eminences  with  v/hich  the  furface 
of  the  earth  abounds,  the  above-mentioned  quantity  of 
water  would  do  a  great  deal  more.    If,  therefore,  we 
attempt  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  water  fufficient  to 
deluge  the  earth,  we  mull  make  a  very  confiderable 
allowance  for  the  bulk  of  all  the  hills  on  its  furface. 
To  confider  this  matter,  however,  in  its  utmoil  lati- 
tude :  The  furface  of  the  earth  is  fuppofed,  by  the 
latefl  computations,  to  contain  199,512,595  fquare 
miles.    To  overflow  this  furface  to  the  height  of  four 
miles,  is  required  a  parallelopiped  of  water  1 6  miles 
deep,  and  containing  49,878,148  fquare  miles  of  fur- 
face.   Now,  confidering  the  immenfe  thicknefs  of  the 
globe  of  the  earth,  it  can  by  no  means  be  improbable, 
that  this  whole  quantity  of  water  may  be  contained  in 
its  bowels,  without  the  neceflity  of  any  remarkable 
abyfs  or  huge  coUeftion  of  water,  fuch  as'moft  of 
our  theorifts  fuppofe  to  exift  in  the  centre.    It  is  cer-. 
tain,  that  as  far  as  the  earth  has  been  dug,  it  hath 
been  found  not  dry,  but  moifl ;  nor  have  we  the  leait 
reafon  to  imagine,  that  it  is  not  at  leafl  equally  moifl 
all  the  way  down  to  the  centre.    How  moifl  it  really 
is  cannot  be  known,  nor  the  quantity  of  water  requi- 
fite to  impart  to  it  the  degree  of  moifture  it  has;  but 
we  are  fure  it  mufl  be  immenfe.    The  earth  is  com- 
puted to  be  near  8000  miles  in  diameter.    The  ocean 
is  of  an  unfathomable  depth;  but  there  is  no  reafon  for 
fuppofing  it  more  than  a  few  miles.    To  make  all  rea- 
fonable  allowances,  however,  we  fhall  fuppofe  the 
whole  folid  matter  in  the  globe  to  be  only  equal  to  a 
cube  of  5000  miles  ;  and  even  on  this  fuppofition  we 
fliall  find,  that  all  the  waters  of  the  deluge  would 
not  be  half  fufficient  to  moiflen  it.    The  above  men- 
tioned parallelopiped  of  water  would  indeed  contain 
798,050,368  cubic  miles  of  that  fluid;  but  the  cube 
of  earth  containing  no  lefs  than  an  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thoufand  millions  of  cubic  miles,  it  is  evident  that 
the  quantity  affigned  for  the  deluge  would  fcarce  be 
known  to  moiflen  it.    It  could  have  indeed  no  more 
efted:  this  way,  than  a  fingle  pound  of  water  could  have 
upon  150  times  its  bulk  of  dry  earth.    We  are  per- 
fuaded  therefore,  that  any  p'erfon  who  will  try  by  ex- 
periment how  much  water  a  given  quantity  of  earth 
contains,  and  from  that  experiment  will  make  calcula- 
tions with  regard  to  the  whole  quantity  of  water  con- 
tained in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  mull  be  abundantly 
fatisfied,  that  though  all  the  water  of  the  deluge  had 
been  thence  derived,  the  diminution  of  the  general  flore 
would,  comparatively  fpeaking,  have  been  next  to 
nothing. 

2.  It  was  not  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  only 
that  the  waters  were  difcharged,  but  alfo  from  the  air ; 
for  we  are  affured  by  Mofes,  that  it  rained  40  days 
and  40  nights.  This  fource  of  the  deluvian  waters  hath 
been  confidered  as  of  fmall  confequence  by  almoft  every 
one  who  hath  treated  on  the  fubjeft.  The  general  opi- 
nion concerning  this  matter  we  fhall  tranfcribe  from  the 
Univerfal  Hiftory,  Vol.  I.  where  it  is  very  fully  exprefs- 
ed.  "  According  to  the  obfervatioas  made  of  the 
5  A  3  quantity 
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Deluge,  quahtity  of  water  that  falls  in  rain,  the  rains  could  not 
■"~V"~'  afford  one  ocean,  nor  half  an  ocean,  and  would  be  a 
very  inconfiderable  part  of  what  was  necefTary  for  a 
dtluge.  If  it  rained  40  days  and  40  nights  throughout 
the  whole  earth  at  once,  it  might  be  fufficient  to  lay 
all  the  lower  grounds  under  water,  but  it  would  figni- 
fy  very  little  as  to  the  overflowing  of  the  mountains  ; 
fo  that  it  has  been  faid,  that  if  the  deluge  had  been 
made  by  rains  only,  there  would  have  needed  not 
4.0  days,  but  40  years,  to  have  brought  it  to  pafs. 
And  if  we  fuppofe  the  whole  atmofphere  condenfed  in- 
to water,  it  would  not  all  have  been  fufficient  for  this 
efft£t  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  it  could  not  have  rifen 
above  33  feet,  the  height  to  which  wjder  can  beraifed 
by  tlie  prcfTure  of  the  atmofphere ;  for  the  weight  xjf 
the  whole  air,  when  condenfed  into  water,  can  be  no 
more  than  equal  to  its  weight  in  its  natural  ftate,  and 
muft  become  no  lefs  than  800  times  denfer ;  for  that 
Is  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  heavieil 
air  and  that  of  water." 

On  this  fubjeft  we  muft  obferve,  that  there  is  a  very- 
general  miftake  with  regard  to  the  air,  fimilar  to  the 
above-mentioned  one  regarding  the  eailh.  Becaufe  the 
earth  below  our  feet  appears  to  our  fenfes  firm  and  com- 
pa£t,  therefore  the  vaft  quantity  of  water,  contained 
even  in  the  moft  folid  parts  of  it,  and  which  will  rea- 
dily appear  on  proper  experiment,  is  overlooked,  and 
treated  as  a  non-entity.  In  like  manner,  becaufe  the 
air  does  not  always  deluge  with  exceflive  rains,  it  is 
alfo  imagined  that  it  contains  but  very  little  water. 
Becaufe  the  preffure  of  tlie  air  is  able  to  raife  only 
^^32  feet  of  water  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  it  is 
therefore  fuppofed  we  may  know  to  what  depth  the 
atmofphere  could  deluge  the  earth  if  it  was  to  let  fall 
the  'whole  water  contained  in  it.  But  daily  obferva- 
tions  fhow,  that  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  hath 
not  the  leaft  connexion  with  the  quantity  of  water  it 
contains.  Nay,  if  there  is  any  connedtion,  the  air 
feems  to  be  lighteft  when  it  contains  moft  water.  In 
the  courfe  of  a  long  fummer's  drought,  for  inftance, 
the  mercury  in  the"  barometer  will  ftand  at  30  inches, 
or  little  more.  If  it  does  fo  at  the  beginning  of  the 
drought,  it  ought  to  afcend  continually  during  the  time 
the  dry  weather  continues  ;  becaufe  the  air  is  all  the 
while  abforbing  water  in  great  quantity  from  the  furface 
ef  the  earth  and  fea.  This,  however,  is  knovv'n  to  be 
contrary  to  faft.  At  fuch  times  the  mercury  does  not 
afcend,  but  remains  ftationary  ;  and  what  i«  ftill  more 
extraordinary,  when  the  drought  is  about  to  have  an 
end,  the  air,  while  it  yet  contains  the  whole  quantity 
of  water  it  abforbed,  and  hath  not  difcharged  one  fingle 
drop,  becomes  fuddenly  lighter,  and  the  mercuiy  will 
perhaps  fink  an  inch  before  any  rain  falls.  The  moft 
furprifing  phenomenon,  however,  is  yet  to  come.  Af- 
ter the  atmofphere  has  been  difcharging  for  a  number 
of  days  fucceffively  a  quantity  of  matter  800  times  hea- 
vier than  itfelf,  inftead  of  being  lightened  by  the  dif- 
charge,  it  becomes  heavier^  nay  fpecijically  heavier, 
than  it  was  before.  It  is  alfo  certain,  that  very  dry 
air,  (jprovided  it  is  not  at  the  fame  time  very  hot,  is  al- 
ways heavieft  ;  and  the  drieft  air  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  namely  Dr  Prieftley's  dephlog'i/licated  air, 
is  confiderably  heavier  than  the  airwe  commonly  breathe. 
For  thefe  reafons  we  think  the  quantity  of  water  con- 
tained in  the  whole  atmofphere  ought  to  be  confAdered 


as  indefin'ttt,  efpeclally  as  we  know  that  by  wtiatever  Deluge, 
agent  it  is  fufpended,  that  agent  rauft  counteracl  the  "V"^^ 
force  of  gravity,  othcrwife  the  water  would  immediate- 
ly defcend  ;  and  while  the  force  of  gravity  in  any  fub- 
ftance  is  counter afted,  that  fubftance  cannot  appear  to 
us  to  gravitate  at  all. 

3.  The  above  confiderations  render  it  probable  at  leaft» 
that  there  is  in  nature  a  quantity  of  water  fufficient  to 
deluge  the  world,  provided  it  was  apphed  to  the  pur- 
poie.    We  mutt  next  confider  whether  there  is  any  na- 
tural agent  powerful  enough  toeffeftuate  this  purpofe. 
We  fliall  take  the  phrafes  ufed  by  Mofes  in  their  moft, 
obvious  fenfe.    The  breaking  tip  of  the  fountains  of  the 
deep  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  to  have  been  the  open-  ' 
ing  of  ail  the  pafiages,  whether  fmall  or  great,  through 
which  the  fubten  aneous  waters  pofTibly  could  difchargc 
themfclves  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.    The  opening  of 
the  ivituloivs  of  heaven  we  may  alfo  fuppofe  to^  be  the 
pouring  out  the  water  contained  in  the  atmofphere 
thro'  thofe  iuvifible  pafTages  by  which  it  enters  in  fuch  a. 
manner  as  totally  to  elude  every  one  of  our  fenfes,  as 
when  water  is  abforbed  by  the  air  in  evaporation.  As 
both  thele  are  faid  to  have  been  opened  at  the  fame  time, 
it  feems  from  thence  probable,  that  one  natural  agent 
w^as  employed  to  do  both.    Now  it  is  certain,  that  the 
iiiduftry  of  modern  inquirers  hath  difcovered  an  agent 
unknown  to  the  former  ages,  and  whofe  influence  is 
fg  great,  that  with  regard  to  this  world  it  may  be 
faid  to  have  a  kind  of  omnipotc7ice.     The  agent  we 
mean  is  eleftricity.    It  is  certain,  that,  by  means  of 
it,  immenfe  quantities  of  water  can  be  raifed  to  a  great 
height  in  the  air.    T,Jiis  is  proved  by  the  phenomena 
of  water-fpouts.    Mr^Foriter  rtktes,  that  he  happen-  ' 
ed  to  fee  one  break  very  near  him,  and  obierved  a  flaih 
of  lightning  proceed  from  it  at  the  moment  of  its 
breaking.   I'he  conclufion  from  this  is  obvious.  When 
the  electric  matter  was  difcharged  from  the  water,  it 
could  no  longer  be  fupported  by  the  atmofphere,  but 
immediately  fell  down.    Though  water-fpouts  do  not 
often  appear  in  this  cowntry,  yet  every  one  muft  have 
made  an  obfervation  fomewhat  fimilar  to  Mr  Forlter's* 
In  a  violent  ftorm  of  thunder  and  rain,  after  every  flafh 
of  lightning  or  difcharge  of  elettricity  from  the  clouds, 
the  rain  pours  down  with  increafed  violence;  thus  fhow- 
ing,  that  the  cloud,  having  parted  with  fo  much  of  its 
eledtricity,  cannot  longer  be  fupported,  in  the  form  of 
vapour,  but  muft  defcend  in  rain.    It  is  not  indeed  yet 
difcovered  that  electricity  is  the  caufe  of  the  fufpenfion. 
of  water  in  the  atmofphere  ;  but  i^  is  certain  that  eva- 
poration is  promoted  by  eleflrifying  the  fluid  to  be 
evaporated  *.    It  may  therefore  be  admitted  as  dipofi-  *  s?e  Ehs 
bilityy  that  the  eledtric  fluid  contained  in  the  air  is  the'^'cVy  and 
agent  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  fufpend  the  water 
which  rifes  in  vapour.    If  therefore  the  air  is  deprived''""' 
of  the  due  proportion  of  this  fluid,  it  is  evident  tliat  rain 
mvift  fall  in  prodigious  quantities. 

Again,  we  are  allured  from  the  moft  undeniable  ob- 
fcrvations,  that  eledtricity  is  able  to  fwell  up  water  on 
the  f-arface  of  the  earth.  This  we  can  make  it  do  even, 
in  our  trifling  experiments;  and  much  more  mult  the 
whole  force  of  the  fluid  be  fuppofed  capable  of  doing  it, 
if  applied  to  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  or  any  others. 
The  agitation  of  the  fea  in  earthquakes  is  a  luflicient 
proof  of  this  f .  It  is  certain,  that  at  thefe  times  there  .  ^^^^^ 
is  a  difcharge  of.a  vaii  <^uantity  of  eledlric  matter  from  ^J^^^^ 

the 
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the  earth  Into  the  air  ;  and  as  foon  as  this  happens,  the  firft  men  were  in  propagating  their  kind  is  evident  Deluge, 

all  becomes  quiet  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  from  hence,  that  Noah  was  but  the  ninth  in  a  lineal       "  " 

From  a  multitude  of  obfervations  it  alfo  appears,  that  defcent  from  Adam.  They  are  quite  wide  of  the 
there  is  at  all  times  a  paffage  of  eledric  matter  from  truth,  therefore,  who  think  mankind  to  have  fpread 
the  atmofphere  into  the  earth,  and  vice  verjli  from  the  over  all  the  earth  in  the  days  of  Noah,  who  perhaps 
earth  into  the  atmofphere.  There  is  therefore  no  ab-  at  that  time  had  not  extended  themfelves  beyond  the 
furdity  in  fuppofmg  the  Deity  to  have  influenced  borders  of  Syria  and  Mefopotamia :  but  no  reafon 
the  a£iion  of  the  natural  povve'rs  in  fuch  a  manner  obhgeth  us  to  extend  the  inundation  of  the  deluge  be- 
that  foi  40  days  and  nights  the  electric  matter  con-  yond  thofe  bounds  which  were  inhabited;  yea,  it  is- 
tained  in  the  atmofphere  ihould  defcend  into  the  bowels  altogether  abfurd  to  aver,  that  the  effett  of  a  punife- 
&S  the  earth  ;~if  indeed  there  is  occafion  for  fuppo-  inent  inflifted  upon  mankind  only,  fhould  extend  to 
fing  any  fuch  immediate  influence  at  all,  fince  it  is  not  thofe  places  where  no  men  lived.  Althougji  we  fliould 
impoffible  that  there  might  have  been,  from  fome  na-  therefore  believe  that  part  of  the_  earth  only  to  have 
tural  caufe,'  a  defcent  of  this  matter  from  the  atmo-  been  overflowed  by  the  waters  which  we  have  men- 
fphere  for-that  time.  But  by  whatever  caufe  the  de-  tioned,  and  which  is  not  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
fcent  was  occafioned,  the  confequence  woidd  be,  the  teneftrial  globe,  the  deluge  will  neverthclefs  be  iiniver- 
hreahmg  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  deep,  and  the  opening  fal,  (ecumenical,  finee'the  deftruftion- was  univerfal,  and 
the  ivinclo-ws  of  heaven.    The  water  contained  in  ,.-1.^1.  >,.K;f.K1^  ..n.AA  " 
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atmofphere  being  left  without  fupport,  would  defcend 
in  impetuous  rains;  while  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
thofe  from  which  fountains  originate,  and  thofe' con- 
tained in  the  fohd  earth  itfelf,  v/ould  rife  from  the  very 
centre,  and  meet  the  waters  which  defcended  from 
above.  Thus  the  breaking  up  of  the  fount-iins  of  the 
deep,  and  the  opening  the  'vindows  of  heaven,  would 
accompany  each  other,  as  Mv^fes  tells  us  they  adlually 
did  ;  for,  according  to  him,  both  happened  on  the 
fame  day. 

In  this  manner  the  flood  would  come  on  quietly 
and  gradually,,  without  that  violence  to  the  globe  wliich 
Burnet,  Whifl;on,  and  other  theoriflis,  are  obliged  to 
fuppofe.    The  abatement  of  the  waters  would  enfue 


overwhelmed  the  whole  habitable  world.'-  3r. 
Another  fcheme  of  a  partial  deluge  is  publifhed  by  Coetlo— 

Mr  CoetWon  in  his  Univerfal  Hillory  of  Arts  and  p""* 
„  .  "  ,       , '        -1      ^     Ti    •  rrii  •  Icneme*. 

Sciences,  under  the  article  Antecliluvinns.     inis  ap- 
pears to  have  been  formed  with  a  deiign  to  accommo- 
date the  belief  of  a  deluge  to  the  opinions  of  the  free- 
thinkers, who  deny  the  truth  of  the  Mofaic  accounts, . 
as  he  tells  us  that  they  are  willing  to  allow  it.  Accord- 
ing to  this  author,  the  firfl;  inhabitants  of  the  earth  be- 
ing placed  at  the  confluence  of  two  great  rivers,  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  thofe  rivers  may  have  overflowed  , 
their  banks  all  of  a  fudden,  and  furprifed  the  neighbour- 
ing inhabitants  not  yet  accuftomed  to  fuch  fort  of  vifits, 
and  drowned  part  of  them  (and  if  really  defigned  as  a 
puniflament),  fuch  as  were  more  guilty.    That  fome  of 
on  the  afcent  of  the  elpAric  fluid  to  where  it  was  be-    the  animals,  .particularly  the  more  flothful,  and  con- 
fore.    The  atmofphere  wonld  then  abforb  the  water   fequently  not  fo  apprehenfive  of  danger  or  fo  ready 
as  formerly  ;  that  which  had  afcended  through  the    to  take  to  flight  to  avoid  it,  might  have  been  involved; 
earth  would  again  fubfide  ;  and  thus  every  thing  would    in  the  fame  calamity,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  volatihs,.. 
return  to  its  priftine  ftate.  which  being  deprived  of  food  by  the  earth's  being  co- 

lli. Having  thus  fliown  in  what  manner  it  is  poflTible  vered  with  water,  might  have  periflied  ;  particularly 
that  an  univerfal  deluge  might  take  place  by  means  of  thofe  who,  by  the  too  great  weaknefs  of  tlicir  wings 
the  natural  agents  known  to  us  at  prefent,  we  fliall  to  fupport  their  bodies,  were  not  proper  for  a  long 
next  confider  fome  more  of  the  evidences  that  fuch  an  flight.  As  for  others  who  had  thefe  advantages  above 
event  actually  did  happen,  and  that  the  deluge  was  the  reft,  they  would  no  doubt  take  care  of  their  own. 
univerfal.  The  proof  here  is  fo  Itrong  from  the  tra-  prefervation  by  flying  to  thofe  parts  of  the  earth  which 
ditions  prevalent  amnng  almoft  every  nation  on  the  their  natural  inilinft  could  fhow  them  free  from  the 
face  of  the  earthy   and  whicli  have  been  already  fo  inundation.  _  3*"  ,  - 

amply  treated,   that  no  farther  objeftion  could  be       A  third  fcheme  of  a  partial  deluge  is  given  by  the  Biflv.p  Srila. 
made  to  the  Mofaic  account,  were  it  not  that  the.  karned  bifliop  Stdhngfleet  in  his  Or^^g-i.wj-.  ^ncr^. .    "  ^  ["j^^.^*^ '  ' 
n^-ff^/v  of  an  univerfal  deluge  is  denied  by  fome,  who    cannot  (fays  he),  fee  any  urgent  rieceflity  from  the 
contend  that  ail  the  deluges  mentioned  in  hiftory  or    fcripture  to  aflert,  that  the  flood  did  fpread  itfelf  all 
recorded  by  tradition  were  only  partial,  and  may  be    over  the  furface  of  the  earth.    That  all  mankind, 
accounted  for  from  the  fwelling  of  rivers  or  other  ac-    (thofe  in  the  ark  excepted)  were  dellroyed  by  it,  is 
cidental  caufes.     Many  indeed,  even,  of  thofe  who    moft  certain  according  to  the  fcriptures.    When  the 
profefs  to  believe  the  Mofaic  account,  have  thought    Lord  faid,  that  he  would  dellroy  man  from  the  face 
that  the  deluge  was  not  univerfal;    or,  though  it    of  the  earth,  it  could  not  be  any  particular  duduge  of " 
miffht  be  univerfal  with  refpeft  to  mankind,  that  it    fo  fmall  a  country  a-s  Paleltine,  as  fome  have  ridicu* 
was  not  fo  with  regatd  to  the  earth  itfelf.    The  learn-    loufly  imagined  ;  for  we  find  an  univerfal  corruption, 
ed  Ifaac  Voffius  was  of  this  opinion,  though  his  rea-    in  ,  the. earth  mentioned  as  the  caufe  ;^  an  univerfal. 
fons  feem  principally  to  have  been  that  he  could  not    threatening  upon  all  men  for  this  caufe  ;  and  afters 
conceive  how  an  univerfal  deluge  could  happen.   "To.   wards  an  univerfal  defl;ruciion  exprcfled  as  the  efFe6^I': 

of  this  flood.    So  then  it  is  evident,  tliat  the  flood; 
was  univerfal  with  regard  to  mankind;   but  frbra-. 
thence  follows  no  .neceffity  at  all  of  alferting  the  uni- 
verfahty  of  it  as  to  the  globe  of  the  earth,  unlefs  it  be 


effect  this  (fays  he)  many  miracles  muft  liave  concur- 
red ;  but.  God  works  ho  miracles  in  vain.  What  need 
was  there  to  drown  thofe  lands  where  no  men  lived,  or 
are  yet  to  be.  found  ?  'Tis  a  foolifh  thing  to  think  that 


mankind  had  muUipIicd  fo  much  before  the  flood  as  to  fufficiently  proved  that  the  whole  earth  was  peopled  i 
Ime  ovcrfpread  all  the  earth.    How  ilow  and  fluggifh    before  the  flood,  w  iuch  I  defp.dr  of  ever  feeing  provcdi 

3  '  audi 
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and  what  reafon  can  there  be  to  extend  the  flood  be-  determined,  as  no  traveller  of  any  credit  pretends  to 
yond  the  occafiou  of  it,  which  was  the  corruption  of  have  afcended  to  its  top  ;  but  from  the  diftance  at 
mankind? — The  only  probabihty  then  of  aflerting    whirVi  It     f^^n  ^,,0  ^o^,  r  ^  1 — 1.  _v  .  _  1  • 


the  univerfality  of  the  flood,  as  to  the  globe  of  the 
earth,  is  from  the  dcllruSion  of  all  living  creatures,  to- 
gether with  man.  Now  though  men  might  not  have 
•fpread  themfelves  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth, 
yet  beafls  and  creeping  things  might,  which  were  all 
deftroyed  with  the  flood  ;  for  it  is  faid,  '  that  all  flefh 
died  that  moved  upon  the  earth,  both  of  fowl  and  of 
•cattle,  and  of  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth,  and  every  man.'  To  what  end  fhould 
there  be  not  only  a  note  of  univerfality  added,  but 


which  it  is  feen,  we  can  fcarce  look  upon  it  to  be  in- 
ferior  to  the  mofl;  celebrated  mountains  of  the  old 
continent*.  Sir  John  Chardin  thinks  that  fome  part  •  see  ^r^,. 
of  Caucafus  is  higher  ;  and  fuppofing  each  of  thefe  to  rat, 
be  only  a  mile  and  an  half  in  height,  the  fea  all  round 
tlie  globe  muft  have  been  raifed  to  the  fame  height ; 
and  therefore  all  that  could  remain  of  dry  ground  as 
a  fhelter  to  animals  of  any  kind,  muft  have  been  the  un- 
inhabitable tops  of  fome  high  mountains  fcattercd  at 
immenfe  difl:ances  from  one  another.  We  may  there- 
fore with  equal  reafon  fuppofe,  that  thefe  were  in 


 ■  _  — J   ^^yj^y.^,  ui.i.    iwiv.  nxLii  vv|uai  icaiuu  luppuic,  iiiaz  tneic  were  m 

inch  a  particular  enumeration  of  the  feveral  kinds  of   like  manner  covered,   and  that  no  living  creature 


beafts,  creeping  things  and  fowls,  if  they  were  not  all 
•ilellroyed  ?  .To  this  I  anfwer  ;  I  grant  that,  as  far  as 
the  flood  extended,  all  thefe  were  deftroyed  :  but  I 
fee  no  reafon  to  extend  the  deftruftion  of  thefe  beyond 
that  corapafs  and  fpace  of  the  earth  where  men  inha- 
bited, becaufe  the  puniftiment  upon  thebeafts  was  occa- 
fioned  by,  and  could  not  but  be  concomitant  with,  the 
deftruftion  of  man  ;  but  (the  occafion  of  the  deluge 


whatever  could  find  ftielter  even  for  a  moment :  and 
it  is  certainly  more  agreeable  to  the  charader  of  the 
Deity  to  believe,  that  he  would  at  once  deftroy  ani- 
mal life  by  fuffocation  in  water,  rather  than  allow 
numbers  of  them  to  colleft  themfelves  on  the  tops  of 
mountains  to  perifli  with  hunger  and  cold.  It  is  be- 
fides  very  improbable,  that  any  creature,  whether  bird 
or  beaft,  could  fuftain  a  continued  rain  of  40  days  and 


'being  the  fin  of  man,  who  was  punifhed  in  the  beatts  40  nights,  even  without  fuppofing  them  to  have  been 
•that  were  deftroyed  for  his  fake,  as  well  as  in  himfelf)    abfolutely  immerfed  in  water. 


■where  the  occafion  Was  not,  as  where  there  were  ani- 
mals and  no  men,  there  feems  no  neceflity  of  extend- 
ing the  flood  thither. — But  to  what  end,  will  it  there- 
fore be  replied,  did  God  command  Noah,  with  fo 
much  care,  to  take  all  kinds  of  birds,  beafts,  and  creep- 
ing things,  into  the  ark  with  him,  if  all  thofe  living 
creatures  were  not  deftroyed  by  the  flood  ?  I  anfwer, 
becaufe  all  thofe  things  were  deftroyed  wherever  the 
flood  was.  Suppofe  then  the  whole,  continent  of  Afia 
was  peopled  before  the  flood,  which  is  as  much  as  in 
reafon  we  may  fuppofe;  I  fay,  all  the  hving  creatures 
in  that  continent  were  deftroyed  ;  or  if  we  may  fup 


This  confideration  alone  is  fufficient  to  fliow,  that 
if  there  was  a  deluge  at  all,  it  muft  have  been  univerfal 
with  regard  to  the  world  as  well  as  the  human  race  ; 
and  the  poflibility  of  fuch  a  deluge  by  natural  means 
has  already  been  evinced.  Under  the  article  Antedi- 
LuviANS  it  is  fliown,  that,  according  to  the  moft  mo- 
derate computations,  the  world  muft  have  been  vailly 
more  full  of  people  than  at  prefent.  The  leaft  calcu- 
lation there  made  indeed  feems  incredible  ;  fince,  ac- 
cording to  it,  the  world  muft  have  contained  upwards 
of  68,719  times  as  many  inhabitants  as  are  at  prefent 
to  be  met  with  in  the  empire  of  China,  the  moft  po- 


  -   • — J — >  xu^-     vv..  i^v.  xiivi.  III  Lilt  tiupiic  ui  \^iiina,  ine  molt  po- 

pofe  it  to  have  extended  over  our  whole  continent  of   pulous  country  in  the  world  :  but  China  bears  a  much 

the    ancient    known    world,    what    reafon   wnnlrl  therp      Inro-fv  nrnr>ni-<-ir>n  to  tko    K^k.V.,!,!.^  t    „r   .1.-    If 


the  ancient  known  world,  what  reafon  would  there 
be,  that  in  the  oppofite  part  of  the  globe,  which  we  fup- 
pofe to  be  unpeopled  then,  all  the  living  creatuies 
fhould  there  be  deftroyed,  becaufe  men  had  finned  in 
this  ?  and  would  there  not  have  been  on  this  fuppo- 
fition  a  fufiicient  reafon  to  preferve  living  creatures  in 
the  ark  for  future  propagation,"  &c,  ? 

Thus  we  have  the  ftrength  of  all  the  arguments 
that  have  been  offered  in  fupport  of  a  partial  deluge, 
and  which  may  all  be  fummed  up  in  the  three  follow- 
ing articles,  I.  The  impoflibility,  in  a  natural  way, 
of  accounting  for  the  quantity  of  water  necefl^ary  to 
overflow  the  whole  world  ;  2.  The  fmall  number  of 
mankind  fuppofed  at  that  time  to  have  exifted  on 
the  earth ;  and,  3.  The  inutihty  of  an  univerfal  de- 
luge, when  the  divine  purpofes  could  have  been  equal- 
ly well  anfwered  by  a  partial  one.    But  to  all  this 


larger  proportion  to  the  habitable  part  of  the  world 
than  this.  The  violences  exercifed  by  mankind  upon 
one  another,  have  always  been  the  means  of  thinning 
their  numbers,  and  preventing  the  earth  from  being 
overftockcd  with  inhabitants ;  and  the  ftrong  expref- 
fion  in  Scripture,  that  the  "  earth  was  filled  with  vio- 
lence," fliows  that  it  muft  have  gone  to  an  extraordi- 
nary height.  But  though  this  violence  muft  have  un- 
doubtedly thinned  the  old  world  of  its  inhabitants,  it 
muft  likewifc  have  difperfed  fome  of  them  into  diftant 
regions.  There  is  therefore  no  reafon  for  fuppofing, 
that  before  the  flood  the  human  race  were  not  driven 
into  the  remoteft  regions  of  the  habitable  world,  or 
that  America  was  deftitute  of  inhabitants  then  more 
than  it  is  at  prefent.  At  any  rate,  the  fchemes  of 
Voflius  and  Coetlogon,  who  would  confine  the  whole 


-J    /  -  r     ^ce  of  mankind  to  a  fmall  part  of  Afia,  muft  appear 

xve  may  make  one  general  anfwer,  that  a  partial  deluge  evidently  futile  and  erroneous  in  the  higheft  degree, 
is  in  the  nature  of  things  impoflible.    We  cannot       Some  obje<aions  have  been  made  to  the  doftrine  ofok-^i- 

imagine  that  the  waters  could  accumulate  upon  any  an  univerfal  deluge  from  the  ftate  of  the  continent  of  from  fome 

country  without  going  off  to  the  fea,  while  the  lat-  America,  and  the  number  of  animals  peculiar  to  that  fpccies  of 

tcr  retained  its  ufual  level ;  neither  can  we  fuppofe  and  other  countries,  which  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  ^"'""l* 

any  part  of  the  fea  to  remain  above  the  level  of  the  travel  to  fuch  a  diftance  either  to  or  from  the  ark  of '"g  P^*^".!'**" 

reft.    On  the  fuppofition  of  bifliop  Stillingfleet  there-  Noah.  .  On  this  fubjea  Bifliop  StiUingflcet  obferves,  counSs" 

fore,  that  the  deluge  exended  over  the  whole  conti-  that  the  fuppofition  of  animals  being  propagated  much 

nent  of  Afia,  we  know  that  it  muft  have  covered  the  farther  in  the  world  than  mankind  before*' the  flood, 

high  mountains  of  Ararat,  on  which  the  ark  refted  ;  feems  very  probable,  "  becaufe  the  produaion  of  ani! 

Caucafus,  Taurus,  &c.    The  height  of  Ararat  19  hi-  mals  is  parallel  in  Genefis  witlvthat  of  fifhes,  and  both 
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Delupe.   of  them  different  from  man.  For 

the  waters  bring  forth  every  moving  creature  that  hath 
life,  vi%.  fi{h  and  fowl :  And  accordingly  it  is  faid,  that 
the  waters  brought  forth  abundantly  every  living  crea- 
ture after  their  kind,  and  every  fowl  after  his  kind. 
Accordingly,  in  the  produdion  of  beads,  we  read, 
*  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after 
his  kind,  cattle,  and  every  creeping  thing,  and  beaft 
of  the  earth,  after  his  kind  :  and  it  was  fo.*  But  in 
the -produdion  of  man  it  is  faid,  '  Let  us  make  man 
in  our  image,  and  after  our  likenefs.'  From  hence  I 
;  obferve  this  difference  between  the  formation  of  ani- 

'  .  mals  and  of  man,  that  in  one  God  gave  a  prolific 

1  power  to  the  earth  and  l^^aters  for  the  produdion  of 

the  feveral  living  creatures  which  came  from  them,  fo 
that  the  feminal  principles  of  them  were  contained  ia 
the  matter  out  of  which  they  were  produced  ;  which 
was  otherwife  in  man,  who  was  made  by  a  peculiar 
hand  of  the  great  Creator  himfelf,  who  thence  is  faid 
tci  have  formed  man  out  of  the  duft  of  the  ground. 

«  If  now  this  fuppofitlon  be  embraced,  by  it  wc 
prefently  clear  ourfelves  of  many  dIfRcultles  concern- 
ing the  propagation  of  animals  in  the  world,  and  their 
confervation  in  the  ark  ;  as  how  the  unknown  kind  of 
ferpents  in  Brazil,  the  flow-bcUied  creature  in  the  In- 
dies, and  all  thofe  ftrange  fpecies  of  animals  feen  in 
the  Wefl  Indies,  fhould  either  come  into  the  ark  of 
Noah,  or  be  conveyed  out  of  it  into  thofe  countries 
which  are  divided  by  fo  vail  an  ocean  on  one  fide,  and 
at  leaft  fo  large  a  trad  of  land  on  the  other.  Befides, 
fonv;  kind  of  animals  cannot  live  out  of  the  climate 
■wherein  they  are ;  and  there  are  many  forts  of  animals 
difcovered  in  America  and  the  adjoining  iflands,  which 
hare  left  no  remainders  of  themfelves  in  thefe  parts  of 
the  world.  And  it  feems  very  itrange,  that  thefe  fhould 
propagate  into  thofe  parts  of  the  world  from  the  place 
of  the  flood,  and  leave  none  at  all  of  their  number  behind 
them  in  thefe  parts  whence  they  were  propagated." 

To  this  Mr  Cockburn,  in  his  treatife  on  the  deluge, 
replies,  l .  That  as  it  pleafed  God  to  create  only  one  man 
and  one  woman  at  the  beginning,  and  their  poflerity 
were  fufficlent  to  overfpread  the  earth,  it  might  well  be 
fuppofed  to  be  furuifhed  with  animals  from  an  original 
pair  of  each.  2.  On  the  fuppofitlon  of  many  pairs  of 
brute  animals  having  been  created  originally,  they  mufl, 
when  the  human  race  were  few  in  number,  have  multi- 
plied to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  render  the  world  uninhabi- 
table. In  confirmation  of  this,  he  informs  us  from  the 
accounts  of  the  Indian  miffionaries,  that  in  the  kingdom 
of  Champua  in  the  Indies,  the  river  called  by  the  natives 
Tinacoreu,  but  by  the  Portuguefe  Varella,  goes  up  80 
leagues  into  the  country  to  a  mountain  called  Moma- 
ahundance^  /or,  above  which  it  is  much  broader,  but  not  fo  deep 
of  brute  by  far;,  there  being  banks  of  fand  in  fome  places,  and 
cieaturcs.  lands  overflowed  with  water,  where  there  are  an  infi- 
nite number  of  fowls  that  cover  all  the  country  ;  info- 
much,  that  by  reafon  of  them  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Ghintalcuhos  had  for  40  years  been  defolate,  though 
it  was  eight  days  journey  in  length ;  which,  at  30. 
miles  a-day,  made  it  240  miles  long.  After  paffing, 
this  country,  another  was  met  with  more  wild,  and 
full  of  great  rocks ;  where  there  were  a  vafl  number  of 
animals  yet  worfe  than  the  fowls,  as  elephants,  rhino- 
cerofes,  lions,  bears,  buffaloes,  and  other  beafls  in  fuch 
multitudes,  that  whatever.  n>en  cultivated  for  the  fup- 
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God  faith,  Let    port  of  life  was  fpoiled  or  deftroyed  by  them,  nor  was  Deluge, 
it  poflible  for  the  inhabitants  to  prevent  it. 

The  Ifle  of  France  may  be  faid  to  be  the  kingdom 
of  rats.  They  come  down  from  the  mountains  like 
an  army,  creep  up  the  fleepefl  rocks,  march  into  the 
flat  country,  affemble  in  the  marfhy  grounds,  and 
bring  defolatlon  every  where,  efpeclally  in  the  night. 
Men  can  fcarce  fleep  for  them,  and  are  obliged  to  roll 
themfelves  in  fuch  things  as  may  befl  fecure  them  from 


their  bitings. 
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It  was  the  fame  in  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon, 
which  was  as  much  infefted  with  them  at  frrfl,  till  it 
became  more  fully  peopled.    "  We  have  good  rea- 
fon therefore  (fays  Mr  Cockburn)  to  conclude,  that 
there  was  but  one  pair  of  animals  created  at  firft,  that 
they  might  not  increafe  too  fafl  for  mankind;  and- 
though  they  would  multiply  much  more,  and  increafe 
fafler  than  men  could  do,  they  had  room  to  fpread 
themfelves  for  a  long  time  without  much  annoyance- 
to  man;  and  as  men  increafed  in  number  and  extended, 
their  habitations,  they  would  be  able  to  drive  them 
further  off,  or  defend  themfelves  from  their  depreda- 
tions."  The  fame  mode  of  reafoning  is  by  our  author 
made  ufe  of  with  regard  to  aquatic  animals.  The 
multitude  of  thefe  indeed,  however  great,  could  be  no  - 
detriment  to  man  who  lived  on  land  ;  but  if  we  con- 
fider  how  large  and  numerous  a  fpawn  fiflies  cafl  at 
once,  and  In  how  fhort  a  time  they  multiply  to  im- 
menfe  numbers,  he  thinks  it  reafonable  to  conclude, 
that  only  one  pair  was  created  at  once  ;  and  that  the 
command  to  the  waters  to  bring  forth  abundantly  both 
fifh  and  fowl,  related  only  to  the  variety  of  fpecies,  not 
to  a  number  of  each. 

3.  Though  at  the  reftoration  of  the  world  it  ^^^^     ^^^^ ^"^ 
be  repeopled  by  fix  perfons  inflead  of  two,  and  though '^^^^^^^P^j^j, 
at  the  fame  time  animal  food  was  "given  to  man,  yet  creation. 
Noah  was  commanded  only  to  take  a  fingle  pair  of 

each  of  the  animals,  clean  beafls,  which  are  but  a  few  in 
number,  only  excepted.  It  is  further  obfervable,  that 
notwithflanding  this  fcanty  fnpply  of  animals,  they 
had  Increafed  fo  much  by  the  time  of  Nimrod,  that  it 
then  became  neceffai-y  to  hunt  and  deflroy  them  ;  and- 
Nimrod  was  celebrated  for  his  courage  and  fliill 
in  that  neceffary  employment.  "  So  numerous  (adds  - 
he)  were  the  animals  befoie  the  flood,  though  but- 
two  of  a  kind  were  created,  that  Dr  Woodward,  from 
the  remains  of  that  earth,  as  well  the  animal  as  vegetable 
produdions  of  it  fllll  preferved,  concludes,  that  '  at 
the  time  the  deluge  came,  the  earth  was  fo  loaded 
with  herbage,  and  fo  thronged  with  animals,  that  fuch  > 
an  expedient  was  even  wanting  to  eafe  it  of  the  bur- 
den, and  to  make  room  for  a  new  fucceffion  of  its  pro- 
dudions." 38 

4.  Mr  Cockburn  is  of  opinion,  that  America  mufl  Of  the 
have  been  peopled  before  the  flood,  as  the  old  conti- 1^°P^^\"^|  °^ 
nent  could  not  be  fuppofed  able  to  hold  the  num'ber  oi\^^^  mig/a— 
inhabitants.  tion  of  ani* 

5.  With  regard  to  the  main  difficulty,  r/z.  how  mah  to  it. 
the  animals  peculiar  to  different  countries  could  travel 

to  fuch  diflances  to  and  from  the  ark,  Mr  Cockburn 
replies,  that  America,  which  Bifhop  Stillingfieet  chief- 
ly infifts  upon,  has  nothing  peculiar  to  it,  but  what 
may  equally  well  be  urged  both  with  refped  to  Afia 
and  Africa;  each  of  them  having  animals  peculiar  to 
themfelves.  It  is  alfo  poflible,  that  there  might  for=- 
merly  be  a  more  eafy  communication  between  the-. 

Afiatis 
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Beluge.    Afiatic  and  American  continents  than  there  is  now. 
See  the  article  America,  n^  101  — 113. 

Our  author  likewife  obferves,  that  though  the  ark 
refted  on  mount  Ararat,  yet  we  are  not  told  where  it 
was  built,  which  rtilght  be  far  enougli  from  the  place 
where  it  is  commonly  fuppofed  ;  fo  that  thofe  animals 
V'hich  are  peculiar  to  America  might  not  have  fo  far 
■to  travel  to  the  ark  as  is  commonly  imagined.  This 
argument,  however,  feems  to  be  very  inconclufive  ; 
for  though  we  fliould  fuppofe  the  ark  to  have  been 
conftniftcd  in  America  itftlf,  the  animals  of  Mefopo- 
tamia  would  have  had  as  far  to  travel  from  thence  to 
America,  as  the  American  animals  from  their  own 
country  to  Mefopotamia,  according  to  the  common 
opinion.    But  in  whatever  part  of  the  earth  Noah  lived 
and  the  ark  was  built,  it  was  at  God's  command  that 
the  feveral  kinds  of  animals  came  thither  in  order  to 
their  prefervation  ;    and  his  command  could  bring 
them  from  the  fartheft  parts  of  the  earth  dimng  the 
120  years  that  the  world  lay  under  condemnation. 
Though  after  all,  none  of  the  animals  might  have  very 
•far  to  travel  to  the  ark  ;  for  if  only  one  pair  of  each 
kind  was  created  at  lirft,  and  all  of  thefe  in  or  near 
one  place,  fmce  they  were  all  brought  before  Adam, 
and  received  names  from  him,  there  is  no  abfurdity  in 
fuppofing  that  fome  of  every  kind  might  remain  in  the 
country  where  they  were  firft  produced,  from  whence 
Noah's  habitation  might  not  be  very  diftant.  Neither 
can  any  objeftion  be  brought  from  the  extinflion  of 
fofne  fpecies  of  animals  in  certain  countries  of  the 
world,  fince  they  might  have  been  hunted  and  de- 
ftroyed  either  by  the  human  race  or  by  other  creatures. 
Thus  it  is  faid,  that  there  are  now  few  or  no  deer  in 
Switzerland,  though  formerly  there  were  a  great  many 
when  it  was  full  of  woods.     In  Britain  alfo  there  are 
no  wolves  now  to  be  found,  though  the  ifland  was  in- 
fcfted  with  them  in  former  times. 

In  cotifidering  the  fubjeft  of  the  deluge,  amortg  other 
queftions  which  occur,  one  is,  by  what  means  were  the 
s  ravenous  animals,  which  feed  only  upon  flefli,  fup- 
ported  in  the  ark  ?  f*'or  this  fome  authors  have  fup- 
pofed, that  Noah,  befides  thofe  animals  whom  he  took 
into  the  ark  for  prefervation,  took  likewife  a  great 
^number  for  flaughter.  For  this  purpofe  bifhop  Wil- 
•kins  has  allowed  no  fewer  than  1825  ftieep,  though 
lie  was  of  opinion,  that  there  were  no  carnivorous 
animals  before  the  flood ;  and  this  latter  opinion-  is 
adopted  by  Mr  Cockburn.  The  idea  indeed  of  flaugh- 
tering  a  number  of  harmlefs  animals  to  fatisfy  a  few 
vile  rapacious  ones,  and  that  too  in  a  place  defigned 
"for  the  common  afylum  of  the  animal  creation,  feems 
inconfiftent  with  that  fcheme  of  mercy  difplayed  in 
the  v/hole  tranfatlion.  It  is  by  much  the  more  pro- 
bable fuppofitlon  then,  that  though  fome  animals  had 
been  accuftomed  to  live  on  flefh  in  their  natural 
ftate,  they  could  nevertlielefs'  fubfift  upon  vegetable 
food.  This  feems  the  more  probable,  as  fome  animals 
naturally  carnivorous,  particularly  dogs  and  cats,  may 
be  fupported-in  their  domeftic  ftate  by  vegetable  food 
alone.  If  we  extend  this  to  the  whole  canine  and  fe- 
line genera,  we  fliall  take  in  the  moft  of  the  beafts  of 
prey  ;  as  lions,  tygers,  leopards,  panther's,  wolves, 
foxes,  hyjenas,  &c.  Bears  are  well  known  fometimes 
to  feed  on  berries;  fnakes  will  eat  bread  and  milk;  and 
there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  even  the  moil  car- 
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nlvorous  birds  could  not  be  kept  alive  by  gram  or  o*  Deluge, 
ther  vegetable  food.    By  thus  excluding  fuch  a  num-  v— ' 
ber  of  ufelefs  animals,  a  very  confiderable  fpace  will  4o 
be  allowed  for  the  circulation  of  air  in  the  ark,  the 
want  of  which  feems  to  be  the  moft  inexphcable  dif-  cJittfo;w)'f 
ficulty,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  prefent  conllitution  air  the 
of  things.    It  feems  indeed  to  be  certain,  that  no  e- ^'''^^'^'•^^ 
(^nal  number  of  animals  could  fubfiil  for  a  twelvemonth 
in  "an  equal  fpace  fo  clofely  fhut  up  as  they  were. 
The  ark,  it  is  true,  contained  near  two  millions  of 
cubic  feet  ;  but.  confideriiig  the  number  of  its  in- 
habitants,  the  great   fpace  neceffary  for  the  food 
with  which  they  were  to  be  fupplied,  and  the  con- 
tinual pollution  cf  the  air  by  their  dung  and  hlth 
as  well  as   the   efihivia   from   their  bodies,  there 
feems  little  probability  that  even  fuch  a  vaft  bulk  of 
air  could  fuHice  for  any  length  of  time.    This  diifi- 
culty  will  appear  the  greater,  when  we  conhder  that 
any  ventilation  was  impoflible,  as  this  could  not  have' 
been  done  without  opening  both  the  door  and  win- 
dow; and  the  form.er,  we  are  certain,  was  not  open^id 
until  the  time  that  the  command  was  given  to  come 
forth  out  of  the  ark.    Neither  is  there  the  fmallell 
probability,  that  the  opening  of  a  hngle  window  could 
renew  the  air  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make.it  fit  f  ir 
breathing  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  ark. 
In  this  particular  therefore,  we  mull  have  recourfe  to 
the  immediate  interpofition  of  Divine  power,  and  fup- 
pofe that  the  air  was  miraculoufly  preferved  of  a  fuf-; 
iicient  degree  of  purity,  as  the  garments  of  the  Ifrae- 
lites  were  preferved  from  turning  old,  and  their  feet 
from  being  atftdled  by  the  journey  through  the  defert 
in  which  they  wandered  fo  long. — Many  other  quef- 
tions concerning  the  economy  of  the  ark  miglit  be 
propofed;  as,  how  they  fupplied  themfelves  with  wa- 
ter ?  in  what  manner  they  could  ufe  fire  for  the  dref- 
fing  of  their  vidluals?  &c.  But  as  every  anfwer  to  thel« 
mull  be  founded  wholly  upon  conjecture,  and  none 
can  pretend  that  there  was  a  natural  impoflibility  of 
efte6ling  any  of  thele  things,  we  forbear  to  infill  far- 
ther upon  them.     The  cafe,  however,  is  very  diiie- 
rent  with  refpefk  to  the  air  neeviTary  for  fullaining  a- 
nimal  life:  for  here  there  is  a  plain  impoffibihty  in  a 
natural  way  ;  nay,  we  may  even  doubt  whether  the 
general  mals  of  atmofphere,  after  being  deprived  of  its 
ele6lric  matter,  or  otherwife  altered  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  let  fall  fuch  a  quantity  of  the  water  it  contain- 
ed, was  fit  for  the  lupporc  of  animal  life;  fo  that  a 
miracle  would  have  been  neceffary  at  any  rate.    To  ' 
this  indeed  it  m.ay  be  replied,  that  on  fuch  a  fuppo- 
fitlon, men  and  other  animals  would  have  been  de- 
itroyed,  not  by  the  flood,  but  by  the  vitiated  air  they 
breathed.    But,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  it  is  im- 
probable that  airy  living  creature  could  lelilt  the  vio- 
lent rain  which  took  place,  and  which  would  foon 
drive  the  birds  from  thtir  fhelter,  as  the  waters  begin- 
ning to  overflow  the  ground  would  loon  expel  the  hu- 
man race  from  their  houfes  ;  and  it  would  not  be  till 
the  end  of  the  40  days  and  40  nights  that  the  air 
could  be  at  its  woiil  itale,  long  before  which  time  ail 
animal  life  would  be  exlinft. 

We  fhail  conclude  this  article  with  confider'ing  fanje  Chancres 
of  th6  alterations  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  taken  wliich  have 
place  in  the  world  in  confequence  of  the  deluge.    One' f^''^""  ^1'^**^^ 
of  thefe  is  the  much  greater  quantity  of  water  on  theq^gp'"/of 

prefent  the  deluge. 
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Dr  Keil  has  indeed  coral ;  fome  by  an  accumulation  of  fea-weeds  and  other 
matters  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  ocean,  and  de- 
tained upon  fand-banks  oi  funk,  rocks  ;  while  not  a 
few  of  thofe  near  the  great  continents  owe  their  origin 
to  the  quantities  of  mud  brought  down  by  the  great 
rivers  which  empty  themfelves  into  the  ocean.  Au>- 
thentic  hiftory  fcarce  affords  an  inftance  of  an  ifland 
formed  by  the  breaking  off  a  piece  from  the  conti- 
nent, though  it  does  many  of  illands  being  joi|>ed  to 


Deluge,   prefent  than  on  the  old  world. 

endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  prefent  extent  of  the 
furface  of  the  waters  is  neceffary  to  raife  fuch  a  quan- 
tity of  vapours  as  may  fupply  the  furface  of  the  earth 
witli  rain  and  with  fprings.  In  anfwcr  to  this,  it  is 
faid,  that  it  may  juilly  be  queftioned  whether  all  fprings 
are  derived  from  the  vapours  raifcd  by  the  fun's  heat? 
and,  2.  Whether  the  primitive  earth  flood  in  need  of 
fuch  a  quantity  of  rain  to  render  it  fertile  as  the  pre- 
fent ?  Dr  Woodward  gives  the  following  reafon  for 
fuppofing  the  antediluvian  feas  to  have  been  nearly  of 
the  fame  extent  with  thofe  at  prefent,  viz.  that  *'  the 
fpoils  of  the  fea,  the  fhells  and  other  marine  bodies, 
are  left  in  fuch  prodigious  numbers,  and  in  heaps  upon 
heaps  in  the  earth,  befides  thofe  which  have  long  lince 
perifhed,  that  they  could  not  have  been  left  in  fuch 
quantities  had  not  the  feas  occupied  much  the  fame 
fpace  as  they  do  now."  This  argument,  however,  is 
thought  by  Mr  Cockburn  to  be  alfo  inconclufive  : 
For  (fays  he)  i.  Animal  food,  whether  fifh  or  flefh, 
was  not  ufed  by  mankind  before  the  deluge  :  but, 
2.  Suppofe  it  had,  yet  for  the  iirft  500  years  the  num- 
ber of  mankind  was  but  fmall,  and  likely  at  a  great 
diftance  from  the  fea  ;  fo  that  the  increafe  of  all  kinds 
of  fifh  during  fo  long  a  time  muft  have  been  prodigi- 
ous. We  need  not  be  furprlfed,  then,  at  the  immenfe 
quantities  of  the  exuvias  of  marine  animals  left  on  the 
earth  by  the  deluge.  But  the  reafon  he  brings  to 
prove  that  the  feveral  continents  of  the  world  were 
encompaffed  by  feas  as  they  are  now,  viz.  that  as 
there  are  different  forts  of  fifhes  in  the  different  feas 
of  the  worldv  fo  the  exuviae  of  the  fame  kind  are  ge- 
nerally found  upon  contiguous  lands,  does  not  always 
hold,  fjace  there  are  fome  fliells  found  in  the  continent 
which  are  ftrangers  to  the  parts  of  the  fea  contermi- 
nous to  thefe  continents.  That  the  feas  in  the  pre- 
fent earth  are  vaftly  more  extended,  and  confequently 
the  dry  land  fo  much  lefs  in  proportion,  may  likewlfe 
be  inferred  from  the  great  multitude  of  iflands  that 
lie  near  the  Chores  of  the  greater  continents,  if  it  be 
true  what  fome  allege,  that  they  are  parts  broken  off 
by  the  deluge  from  the  main  land,  which  before  that 
reached  to  and  beyond  them.  And  though  iflands  are 
thought  to  be  rarely  found  in  the  great  ocean,  yet 
there  have  of  late  been  found  in  the  midft  of  the  In- 
dian ocean  vafl  cluflers  of  iflands.  Sec." 

To  all  this  it  may  be  replied.  That  the  Mofaic 
account  fays  nothing  of  the  extent  of  the  feas  ei- 
ther before  or  after  the  flood  ;  but  limply  tells  us, 
that  the  waters  were  poured  out  upon  the  furface  of 
the  earth  from  the  windows  of  heaven  and  the  foun- 
tains of  the  deep,  and  that  as  the  flood  decreafed  the 
■waters  returned  from  off  the  face  of  tlie  earth.  If  part 
of  'them  returned,  we  have  not  the  leait  reafon  to  fup- 
,pofe  that  the  whole  did  not  do  fo  likewife.  That  the 
fifh,  as  well  as  land  animals,  were  more  numerous  in 
the  antediluvian  world  than  now  when  fuch  quantities 
are  deftroyed  by  mankind,  is  very  probable,  as  we  fee 
they  abound  to  this  day. in  uninhabited  places.  This 
may  account  for  the  aflonIf[iing  quantities  of  their 
exuvias  to  be  met  with  in  many  different  parts  of  the 
earth  ;  but  from  the  formation  of  iflands  nothing  can 
be  concluded  concerning  the  antediluvian  world.  The 
late  difcoveries  have  fhown  that  many  iflands  have  a 
volcanic  origin  ;  others  are  formed  by  the  growth  of 
Vol.  V.  Part  U. 
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continents  by  fome  one  or  other  of  the  caufes  juft 
mentioned. 

The  inferior  fertility  of  the  earth  after  the  deluge  is 
much  infiiled  upon  by  the  fame  author,  for  the  follow- 
ing reafons  :  *'  i.  The  grant  of  animal  food  to  Noah  and 
his  poflerlty  ;  which  he  thinks  is  an  indication  of  great- 
er barrennefs  in  the  ground  than  formerly.  2.  Out 
Saviour  compares  the  days  of  Noah  with  thofe  of 
Lot ;  and  as  the  country  about  Sodom  is  faid  to  have 
been  exceedingly  fertile  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord, 
he  is  of  opinion  that  the  antediluvian  world  mufl  have 
been  very  fertile  alfo.  3.  As  (according  to  Dr  Wood- 
ward) the  fiirft  earth  brought  forth  all  manner  of 
plants  of  itfelf  without  any  labour  or  culture  of  man, 
and  even  ^before  there  was  a  man  to  till  the  ground, 
we  may' reafonably  fuppofe  that  the  exterior  ftratum 
or  furface  of  the  earth  confifted  of  fuch  terreftrlal 
matter  as  was  fit  for  thefe  produftlons ;  that  is,  of 
a  rich  light  mould,  affording  plentifully  matter  for 
vegetation.  Now,  though  God  was  pleafed,  upon 
man's  tranfgreffion,  to  withdraw  in  part  his  benedic- 
tion from  the  earth  ;  yet  the  earth  itfelf  was  untouch- 
ed till  the  deluge,  the  fame  furface  of  rich  mould  was 
flill  upon  it,  and  brought  forth  plentifully,  efpeclally 
when  man's  culture  for  corn  was  added.  But  the 
inundation  of  waters  at  the  deluge  greatly  altered  the 
conflltutlon  of  the  earth  Itfelf :  it  mixed  and  confound- 
ed this  upper  ftratum  of  vegetative  earth  with  other 
terreftrlal  matter  not  fit  for  vegetation,  with  fand,  gra- 
vel, ftoncs,  and  all  kinds  of  mineral  matter,  which  mufl 
needs  render  the  earth  in  general  much  lefs  fertile  than 
before,  and  which  made  the  plough  neceffary  to  dig 
up  the  proper  vegetative  mould  and  bring  it  to  the 
furface,  and  alfo  manure  or  compoft  to  increafe  and 
enrich  it  ;  neither  of  which  before  the  flood  it  needed. 
4.  There  is  a  moral  reafon  why  the  earth  after  the 
flood  fliould  be  lefs  fertile  than  before.  The  luxu- 
riant produftions  of  the  firfl  earth,  after  man's  nature 
became  corrupted,  and  to  deviate  more  and  more  frora 
righteoufnefs,  ferved  only  to  excite  and  foment  his 
lulls,  and  to  minifler  plentiful  fuel  to  his  vices  and 
luxury.  To  cut  off,  therefore,  fuch  occaflon  of  fin 
and  wickedncfs,  God,  in  great  mercy  to  men,  retrench- 
ed the  earth  in  its  former  fertility,  tlrereby  obllging^^ 
them  to  labour  and  diligence,  and  employing  moft  of 
their  time  to  procure  their  neceffary  fubfiftence,  which 
the  earth  by  diligent  culture  will  fhlll  afford,  but  not 
that  luxuriant  abundance  it  did  before  the  flood.  If 
we  take  a  furvey  of  the  different  regions  and  countries 
of  the  world,  we  fhall  find  this  to  be  the  truth  of  the 
cafe.  Some  places,  both  in  Afia  and  America,  are 
as  it  were  a  paradlfe  in  refpeft  of  the  reft,  to  flio\r 
us  perhaps  what  v/as  and  would  have  been  the  ftate  of 
the  earth  had  not  man  finned;  but  far  the  greatefj; 
part  is  nothing  to  be  compared  to  thefe,  and  evidently 
ihows  that  effeCl  which  the  fins  of  men  had  upon  the 
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Deluge  earth  hfelf.  In  a  word,  if  we  take  a  furvey  of  the 
"""'V— whole,  it  cannot  be  tliougbt  that  the  firll  bleffing  was 
reftored  to  the  earth  after  the  ilood,  or  that  it  came 
out  of  the  hands  of  its  maker  in  the  Hate  it  is  at  pre 
fent,  fmce  fo  great  a  part  of  it  bears  Hill  the  marks  of 
the  curfe  laid  upon  it." 

Notwithftanding  all  th«  is  here  alleged,  the  extra- 
ordinary fertility  of  the  ancient  earth  muft  ftill  ap- 
pear very  problematical,  if  we  confider  all  circumftan- 
ces.  For, 

1.  Even  at  the  creation,  when  the  earth  was  at  its 
"  ntmoft  perfefl-ior.,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  every  part 

of  it  produced  fpontaneouHy  hke  the  garden  of  Eden. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  told  that  this  garden  was 
planted  by  the  Lord  God,  and  that  Adam  was  put  into 
it  to  drefs  it  and  to  keep  it.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
•  even  in  the  Paradifaical  Hate  the  earth  would  not  have 
produced  food  for  man  without  culture  ;  for  as  God 
planted  the  firft  garden,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
had  man  continued  in  his  ilate  of  innocence  and  mul- 
tiplied, he  mufl  h^\-e  planted  other  gardens  when  it  be- 
came necefTary.  After  the  fall,  the  fertility  of  the 
earth  was  exprcfsly  removed,  ar)d  that  not  in  a  flight 
degree  ;  but  if  we  can  judge  from  the  prefent  Hate  of 
things,  it  mull  have  become  extremely  wild  and  bar- 
ren.  Thus,  when  it  is  faid,  Thorns  alfo  and  thiftles 
fliall  it  bring  forth  to  thee  we  may  judge  of  the 
^  flate  of  the  foil  from  that  which  we  fee  bringing  forth 
thorns  and  thiiUes  at  this  day.  Every  one  knows  that 
an  abmidant  crop  of  thefe  weeds  indicates  poor  ground, 
which  will  require  a  gteat  deal  of  cultivation  to  bring 
it  into  order.  Nay,  that  we  may  be  fure  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  earth  vt'as  at  this  time  no  eafy  matter, 
at  is  hkewife  faid,  "  In  forrow  flialt  thou  eat  of  it  all 
the  days  of  thy  life."  Hence  it  would  appear,  that 
the  antediluvian  earth,  inftead  of  being  more  fertile, 
was  much  more  barren  than  at  prefent.  That  the  la- 
bour of  cultivating  the  ground  at  that  time  was  alfo 
fo  great  as  to  be  almoft  intolerable,  is  evident  from  the 
fpeech  of  Lamech  on  the  birth  of  Noah  :  **  This 
fame  (fciys  he)  fliall  comfort  us  concerning  our  work 
and  toil  of  our  hands,  concerning  the  ground  vfhich 
the  Lord  hath  curfed."^ 

2.  There  is  a  very  evident  natural  reafan  why  the 
antediluvian  world  fhould  have  been  more  barren  than 
the  prefent,  and  why  the  deluge  fhould  have  removed 
that  barrennefe.  Under  the  article  Antediluvians, 
n°  19,  it  is  hinted,  that  the  purity  of  the  air  at  that 
time  was  a  principal  caufe  of  the  longevity  of  the  hu- 
man race.  If  this  was  really  the  cafe,  which  is  very 
probable,  we  mutt  fuppofe  the  atmofphere  to  have 
then  contained  a  greater  quaatity  of  dephlogijiicated  air 
than  it  docs  at  prefent ;  for  late  experiments  have  put 
it  beyond  doubt,  that  from  this  the  fupport  of  animal 
life  is  immediately  derived.  But  this  kind  of  air^ 
however  favourable  to  animal  life,  is  found  to  be  very 
unfavourable  to  vegetation  ;  and  therefore,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  abundance  in  the  antediluvian  atmofphere, 
the  animals  Avould  be  healthy,  and  the  vegetables  weak, 
puiw,  and  fickly.  But  the  deluge,  by  overflowing  the 
eai-th  for  a  whole  year,  deftroyed  every  animal  and  ve- 
getable, and  consequently  induced  a  vaft  putrefaction 
all  over  the  globe  ;  the  confequence  of  which  was  the 
produftion  of  an  immenfe  quantity  of  what  is  called 
phlc^ipicated  air.    This  mixing  with  the  pure  atmo- 
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fphere,  vitiated  It  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  make  it  lefs  Delude, 
friendly  to  animal  life,  but  more  fo  to  vegetation.  — v~~" 
Hence  the  prefent  world  mult  naturally  be  more  fer- 
tile than  the  former  ;  and  not  only  on  this  account, 
but  by  realon  of  its  being  manured  by  the  llagnation 
of  the  waters  upon  its  furface  for  a  twelvemonth,  and 
the  immenfe  quantity  of  animal  matter  left  by  them, 
the  ground,  inftead  of  being  leflTened  in  its  fertility  as 
Dr  Woodward  fuppofes,  muft  have  been  reftored,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  to  the  very  ftate  it  was  in  at  its 
original  formation. 

3.  That  this  was  really  the  cafe  appears  probable  from 
what  the  Deity  faid  to  Noah  after  offering  up  his  facri- 
fice.  '*  I  will  not  (fays  he)  curfe  the  grouiid  any  more 
for  man's  fake."  Now  this  was  plainly  intimating  that 
the  earth  was  reftored  to  its  primitive  fertility,  and 
that  he  would  no  more  take  it  away  ;  for  when  he  did 
fo  to  the  primitive  world  it  was  in  thefe  words,  "  Cur- 
fed  is  the  ground  for  thy  fake."  That  the  curfe  here 
afluded  to  was  really  the  depriving  the  earth  of  its 
fertility,  and  not  the  overflowing  the  eai"th  with  water, 
is  evident ;  becaufe,  after  declaring  that  he  would  no 
more  curfe  the  ground  for  man's  fake,  he  adds,  "  Nei- 
ther will  I  again  fmite  every  living  thing  as  I  have 
done." 

4.  The  moral  reafons  afligned  why  the  prefent 
world  fhould  be  lefs  fertile  than  the  former,  feein 
to  be  inconchdive.  However  barren  we  may  reckon 
the  earth  juft  now,  it  is  certain  that  it  produces, 
or  might  produce,  much  more  than  would  fuffice  for 
all  its  inhabitants.  The  difficulties  which  mankind 
undergo  are  not  at  all  owing  to  the  barrennefs  of 
the  earth  ;  but  to  their  own  conduft,  or  their  opprel- 
fion  of  one  another.  Neither  does  it  clearly  appear 
that  animal  food  is  really  in  any  degree  cheaper  thaa 
vegetable,  but  rather  the  contrary  ;  fo  that  whatever 
was  the  reafon  of  this  grant  after  the  flood,  we  can- 
not fairly  afcribe  it  to  a  forefight  of  the  future  bar- 
rennefs  of  the  earth. 

Another  queftion  which  naturally  occurs  on  the 
fubjeft  of  the  deluge  is.  Whether  there  was  any  rain 
before  it  or  not  ?  The  argument  again  ft  the  exiftence 
of  rain  before  the  flood  is  obvioufly  derived  from  the 
rainbow  being  made  a  fymbol  of  the  divine  favour  Imr- 
mediately  after.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  unlefs  we 
fuppofe  the  nature  of  light  or  of  water  to  have  bee» 
different  before  this  event  from  vsrhat  it  was  afterwards, 
there  Is  a  natural  impofEbility  of  the  sefradlion  of  the 
fun's  light  being  prevented  from-  fhowing  the  appear- 
ance of  a  rainbow  whenever  the  fun  and  cloud  were 
in  a  certaiiv  pofition  with  regard  to  oae  another.  It 
appears  improbable,  to  thofe  who  take  this  fide  of  the 
queftion,  that  the  Deity  fhould  inftltute  any  thing  as 
an  emblem  of  his  dlfplej^ure  being  turned  away,  whea 
the  fame  emblem  had  been  feen  perhaps  a  very  fhort 
time- before  the  cataftrophe  liappened.  On  the  other- 
hand  it  is  rephed,  that  there  is  no  abfurdity  in  fuppo- 
fing  this  to  have  been  the  cafe  :  for  though  the  rain- 
bow exifted  before  the  deluge,  yet  it  never  was  ap^- 
pointed  to  be  the  fymbol  of  this  particular  event,  vizi 
the  reconciliation  of  the  Deity  and  tlie  ImpofTibility 
of  vegetables  being  fupplied  with  a  fufiicient  quantity 
of  moifture  without  rain  is  Hkewife  urged  as  a  decifive 
argument.  Still,  however,  it  appears,  that  even  ve- 
getation may  fubfifl:,  and  that  in  its  utmoft  pey- 
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emades  £^io^y  without  rain  :  foi  we  are  Informed,  that  by 
II  .     ineans  of  a  mift  the  ground  was  originally  watered, 
'     and  vegetables  fupplied  with  moillure,  before  there 
""^      '  was  any  rain  ;  and  if  this  was  the  cafe  at  one  time, 
it  might  have  been  at  any  other,  or  at  any  number  of 
times  we  can  fuppofe.    Indeed,  as  matters  (land  at 
prefent,  this  would  undoubtedly  be  a  very  fcanty  fiip- 
ply  ;  and  perhaps  fo  it  was  in  the  antedilwvian  world  : 
and  thus  the  want  of  rain  might  have  been  one  caufe 
of  that  barrennefs  in  the  antediluvian  world  which  we 
have  already  mentioned  as  probable,  and  which  Mr 
Bryant  mentions  as  the  opinion  of  all  the  ancient  my- 
thologifts.  .         -  . 

For  particular  deluges,  or  overflowings  of  various 
parts  of  the  earth  by  water,  fee  the  article  Inunda- 
tion. 

DEMADES,  a  famous  Athenian,  who,  from  be- 
ing a  mariner,  became  a  great  orator,  and  appeafed 
Philip  by  his  eloquence,  after  the  famous  viftory  over 
the  Athenians  at  Cheronea,  in  the  338th  year  B.  C. 

DEMAIN,  or  Demesne,  in  its  common  accepta- 
tion, is  ufed  for  the  lands  round  a  manor-houfe,  occu- 
pied by  the  lord. 

Dkmain,  or  Z?f;w///s,  In  law,  Is  commonly  iinder- 
ftood  to  be  the  lord's  chief  manor-place,  with  the 
lauds  thereto  belonging,  which  he  iind  his  ancellors 
have,  time  out  of  mind,  kept  in  their  own  manual  oc- 
cupation. 

DEMAND,  In  Its  popular  fenfe,  denotes  a  calling 
for  or  requiring  one's  due. 

Demand,  in  law,  has  a  more  fpeclal  fignlfication, 
as  contradHlInguidied  from  plaiut:  for  all  civil  aaions 
are  puiTued  either  by  demands  or  plaints  ;  according 
to  which  the  purfuer  is  called  either  clemandniit  or 
plaintiff:  viz.  in  real  aftions,  demandant;  and  in  per- 
•  fonal' actions, See  Plaintiff. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  demands ;  the  one  In  deed, 
ddfaao,  as  in  every  precipe  :  the  other  in  lanv^  dejure; 
fuch  is  entry  in  land,  dittrefs  for  rent,  &c. 

DEMEMBRATION,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law, 
N'^  clxxxvl.  1 7. 

DEMEMBRE,  In  heraldiy,  Is  faid  of  difmembered 
animals,  or  thofe  with  their  limbs  cut  off. 
DEMEvSNE.    See  Demain. 
Demtjsne  LANDS.    Sc;;  Re V EN u E ,  n°  5. 
DEMETiE  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  Britain, 
confidered  as  a  branch  of  the  Sllures,  occupying  ihat 
inner  corner  formed  by  the  Brillol  Channel  and  the 
Irifh  Sea.   •  . 

DEMETRIA,  a  feftival  In  honour  of  Ceres,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Demeter.  It  was  then  cultomary  for 
the  votaries  of  the  goddefs  to  la{h  themfelves  with 
whips  made  with  the  bark  of  trees.  The  Athenians 
had  a  folemnity  of  the  fame  name  In  honour  of  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetcs. 

DEMETRIOWITZ,  a  city  of  the  duchy  of  Smo- 
leniko,  in  the  RulTian  empire,  fituated  upon  the  river 
Ugra,  In  E.  Long.  37.  o.  N.  Lat.  53.  20. 

DEMETRIlFt>,  a  fon  of  Antigonus  and  Strato- 
nice,  furnamed  Poliorcttes,  "  Dcftroyer  of  towns."  At 
the  age  of  2 2,  he  was  fent  by  his  father  againft  Ptolemy, 
who  invaded  Syria.  He  was  defeated  near  Gaza; 
but  he  foon  repaired  his  lofs  by  a  viaory  over  one  of 
the  generals  of  the  enemy.    He  afterwards  failed  with 


a  fleet  of  250  fhlps  to  Athens,  and  reftored  tltc  Athe-  I>cmc 
nians  to  liberty,  by  freeing  them  from  the  power  of 
Caflander  and  Ptolemy,  and  expclUng  the  garrifon, 
which  was  rtatloned  tliere  under  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
After  this  fuccefsful  expedition,  he  belieged  and  took 
Munychia,  and  defeated  Callander  at  Thermopylffi. 
His  reception  at  Athens  after  thefe  victories  was  at- 
tended with  the  greatell  fervility,  and  the  Athenians 
were  not  afhamed  to  ralfe  altars  to  him  as  to  a  god,  and 
confult  his  oracles.    This  uncommon  fuccels  raiied 
the  jealoufy  of  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander  and  Seleu- 
cus  Caflander,  and  Lylimachus  united  to  deftroy  An- 
tigonus and  his  fon.    Their  hollile  armies  met  at 
Ipfus,  299  years  before  the  Auguftan  age.  Antigo- 
nus was  killed  In  the  battle ;  and  Demetrius,  after  a 
fevere  lofs,  retired  to  Ephefus.    His  ill  fuccefs  ralfed 
him  many  enemies  ;  and  the  Athenians,  who  had  late- 
ly adored  him  as  a  god,  refufed  to  admit  him  into  their 
city.    He  foon  after  ravaged  the  territory  of  Lyfi- 
machus,  and  reconciled  himfelf  to  Scleucus,  to  whom 
he  gave  his  daughter  Stratonice  In  marriage.  Athens 
now  laboured  under  tyranny,  and  Demetrius  reheved  it 
and  pardoned  the  inhabitants.  The  lofs  of  hispoflelfions 
In  Afia  recalled  him  from  Greece,  and  he  tltabllfhed 
himfelf  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia  by  the  murder 
of  Alexander  the  fon  of  Caflander.    Here  he  was  con- 
tinually at  war  with  the  neighbouring  Itates,  and  the 
fuperior  power  of  his  adverfaries  obliged  him  to  leave 
Macedonia,  after  he  had  fat  on  the  throne  for  feven 
years.  He  pafled  into  Afia,  and  attacked  forae  of  the 
provinces  of  Lyfimachus  with  various  fuccefs  ;  but  fa- 
mine and  peitilence  deftroyed  the  greatcft;  part  of  his 
army,  and  he  retired  to  the  court  of  Seleucus  for 
fupport  and  aififtance.     He  met  with  a  kind  recep- 
tion :  but  holtilitles  were  foon  begun  ;  and  after  he 
had  gained  fome  advantage*  over  his  fon-in-law,  De- 
metrius was  totally  foifakcn\>y  his  troops  In  the  field 
of  battle,,  and  became  an  eafy  prey  to  the  enemy. 
Though  he  was  kept  in  coniinement  by  his  fon-in- 
law,  yet  he  maintained  himfelf  hke  a  prince,  and 
pafled  his  time  in  hunting  and  in  every  laborious  ex- 
ercife.  His  fon  Antigonus  offered  Seleucus  all  his  pof- 
fcifions,  and  even  his  perfon,  to  procure  his  father's  li- 
berty; but  all  proved  unavailing,  and  Demetrius  died 
In  the  54.th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  confinement  of 
three  years,  2S6  years  before  Chrlft.    Hi's  remains 
were  given  to  Antigonus,  and  honoured  with  a  fplen- 
did  funeral  pomp  at  Corinth,  and  thence  conveyed  to 
Demetrias.    His  pollerity  remained  in  poffefTion  of 
the  Macedonian  throne  till  the  age  of  Perfeus,  who 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans.    Demetrius  has  ren- 
dered himfelf  famous  for  his  fondncfs  of  dilfipation 
when  among  the  dlffolute,  and  for  his  love  of  virtue 
and  mihtary  glory  in  the  field  of  battle.  He  has  been 
commended  as  a  great  warrior;  and  his  ingenious  in- 
ventions, his  warlike  engines,  and  Itupendous  machine! 
in  his  war  with  the  Rhodians,  juftify  his  claims  to 
that  charafter.    He  has  been  blamed  for  his  voluptu- 
ous Indulgences;  and  his  biographer  obferves  that  no 
Grecian  prince  had  more  v/ives  and  concubines  than 
Poliorcetes.    His  obedience  and  reverence  to  his  fa- 
ther has  been  juftly  admired  ;  and  It  has  been  obfer- 
ved,  that  Antigonus  ordered  the  ambafladors  of  a 
foreign  prince,  particularly  to  remark  the  cordiali- 
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fon. 

Demetrius,  furnamcd  Gonatas,  fucceeded  his  fa- 
ther Antigonus  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  He  reign- 
ed 1 2  years,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Philip. 

Demetrius,  a  fon  of  Phih'p,  king  of  Macedonia, 
dehvered  as  an  hoftage  to  the  Romans.  His  modefty 
deh'vered  his  father  from  a  heavy  accufation  laid  be- 
fore the  Roman  fenate.  When  he  returned  to  Mace- 
donia, he  was  falfely  accufed  by  his  brother  Perfeus, 
who  was  jealous  of  his  popularity,  and  his  father  too 
creduloufiy  confented  to  his  death. 

D  EMETRius  I.  furnamed  iSo/e'r  Savior,  was  fon  of 
Seleucus  Philopator  the  fon  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
king  of  Syria.  His  father  gave  him  as  a  holtage  to 
the  Romans.  After  the  death  of  Seleucus,  Antio- 
chus Epiphanes,  the  deceafed  monarch's  brother, 
ufurped  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  and  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Antiochus  Eupator.  This  ufurpation  difpleafed 
Demetrius,  who  was  detained  at  Rome.  He  procured 
his  liberty  on  pretence  of  going  to  hunt,  and  fled  to 
Syria,  where  the  troops  received  him  as  their  lawful 
fovereign.  He  put  to  death  Eupator  and  Lyfias,  and 
eftablifhed  himfelf  on  his  throne  by  cruelty  and  op- 
preflion.  Alexander  Bala,  the  fon  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes, laid  claims  upon  the  crown  of  Syria,  and  de- 
feated Demetrius  in  a  battle,  250  years  before  Chrift. 

D  EMETRius  II.  furnamed  Nicanor,  or  Conqueror, 
was  fon  of  Soter,  to  whom  he  fucceeded  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  He  married  Cleopa- 
tra, the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  who  was  before  the  wife 
of  the  expelled  monarch  Alexander  Bala.  Demetrius 
gave  himfelf  up  to  luxury  and  voluptuoufnefs,  and  fuf- 
fered  his  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  his  favoui-ites. 
At  that  time  a  pretended  fon  of  Bala,  called  Diodorus 
Tryphon,  feized  a  part  of  Sf^ria  ;  and  Demetrius,  to  op- 
pofe  his  antagonift,  made  an  alliance  with  the  Jews, 
and  marched  into  the  eall,  where  he  vi'as  taken  by  the 
Parthians.  Phraates  king  of  Parthia  gave  him  his 
daughter  Rhodogyne  in  marriage  ;  and  Cleopatra  was 
fo  incenfed  at  this  new  connexion,  that  flie  gave  her- 
felf  up  to  Antiochus  Sidetes  her  brother-in-law,  and 
married  him.  Sidetes  was  killed  in  a  battle  againil 
the  Parthians,  and  Demetrius  regained  the  pofTefhon 
of  his  kingdom.  His  pride  and  oppreflion  rendered 
him  odious;  and  his  fubjefts  afked  a  king  of  the  houfe 
of  Scleucus  from  Ptolemy  Phyfcon  king  of  Egypt  : 
and  Demetrius,  unable  to  refill  the  power  of  his  ene- 
mies, fled  to  Ptolemais,  which  was  then  in  the  hands 
of  his  wife  Cleopatra.  The  gates  were  fliut  up  againft 
his  approach  by  Cleopatra  ;  and  he  was  killed  by  or- 
der of  the  governor  of  Tyre,  whither  he  had  fled  for 
protedion,  A.  U.  C.  627.  He  was  fucceeded  by 
Alexander  Zebina,  whom  Ptolemy  had  raifed  to  the 
throne. 

Drmetrws  Phakreus,  a  celebrated  orator  and  peripa- 
tetic philofopher,  was  the  fcholar  of  Theophrafl:us.  He 
acquired  fo  much  authority  at  Athens,  that  he  govern- 
ed the  city  for  ten  years  ;  and  ruled  with  fo  much  wif- 
dom  and  virtue,  that  they  fet  up  36  ftatues  in  honour 
of  him.  By  the  flandcrs  of  fome  malicious  perfons  in 
his  abfence,  he  was,  however,  condemned  to  die  ;  and 
his  images  were  pulled  down  :  which  when  Demetrius 
heard,  he  faid,  they  could  not  pull  down  that  virtue 
for  which  thofe  images  were  fet  up.    He  efcaped  into 
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king,  it  is  faid,  afted  his  advice  concerning  the  fuccef- 
fion  of  his  children  to  the  throne  ;  viz..  whether  be  , 
ought  to  prefer  thofe  he  had  by  Euriai'je  to  Ptolemy  ' 
Philadelphus  whom  he  had  by  Berenice  ?  and  Denictrii's 
advifed  him  to  leave  his  crown  to  the  former.  This 
difpleafed  Philadelphus  fo  much,  that,  his  father  bein;^ 
dead,  he  banifhed  Demetrius;  who  was  afterwards  kill- 
ed by  the  bite  of  an  afp.  Demetrius  compofed  more 
works  in  profe  and  verfe  than  any  other  peripatetic  of 
his  time  ;  and  his  writings  confifted  of  poetry,  hillory, 
politics,  rhetoric,  harangues,  and  embafiies.  None  of 
them  are  extant  except  his  rhetoric,  which  is  ufually 
printed  among  the  Rhetores  Sekili. 

Demetrius,  a  cynic  philofopher,  difciple  of  Apol- 
lonius  Thyaneus,  in  the  age  of  Caligula.  The  empe- 
ror wifhed  to  gain  the  philofopher  to  his  interell  by  a 
large  prefent  ;  but  Demetrius  refufed  it  with  indigna- 
tion, and  faid,  If  Caligula  wiflies  to  bribe  me,  let  him 
fend  me  his  crown.  Vefpalian  was  difpleafed  with  his 
infolence,  and  baniflied  him  to  an  ifland.  The  cynic 
derided  the  punifhment,  and  bitterly  inveighed  againil 
the  emperor.  Pie  died  in  a  great  old  age  ;  and  Se- 
neca obferves,  that  <'  nature  had  brought  him  forth 
to  fliow  mankind  that  an  exalted  genius  can  live  fecure- 
ly  without  being  corrupted  by  the  vice  of  the  furround- 
ing  world." 

DEMI  (formed  from  dimidium),  a  word  ufed  in 
compofition  with  other  words  to  fignify  half. 

DEMi-Attici,  boroughs  or  larger  villages  of  Attica. 
The  Athenian  tribes  were  difl:ributed  into  Demi.  Ho- 
mer, in  his  catalogue,  diflinguifhes  the  Athenians  by 
the  appellation  Demos.  And  when  Thefeus  prevailed 
on  them  to  quit  the  country  and  fettle  at  Athens,  they 
fliill  continued  to  frequent  the  Demi,  and  to  perform 
their  feveral  religious  ceremonies  there  (Paufanias, 
Livy). 

DEMi-Cuherin,  a  piece  of  ordnance  ufually  4^.  inches 
bore,  2700  pound  weight,  10  feet  long,  and  carrying 
point  blank  175  paces. 

DEMi-Cuherin  of  the  leaf} Ji%e,  is  4^-  inches  bore,  10 
feet  long,  and  2000  pound  weight.  It  carries  a  ball 
of  4  inches  diameter  and  of  9  pounds  weight,  and  its 
level  range  is  1 74  paces. 

DRMi-Cul-verin  of  the  largefl  fort,  is  4-}  inches  bore, 
lOy  feet  long,  and  weighs  3000  pounds  weight.  It 
carries  a  ball  4^  inches  diameter,  weighing  1 2  povmds 
II  ounces,  point  blank  178  paces. 

Demi- God.    ^ee  Hero. 

DEMi-Gorge,  in  fortitication,  is  that  part  of  the  poly- 
gon which  remains  after  the  flank  is  raifed,  and  goes 
from  the  curtin  to  the  angle  of  the  polygon.  It  is  halF 
of  the  vacant  Ipace  or  entrance  into  a  ballion. 

DsMi-^iaver,  a  note  in  mufic,  two  of  which  are  e- 
qual  to  a  quaver. 

DsMi-Semi-^iaver,  in  mufic,  the  fliorteft  note,  two 
of  them  being  equal  to  a  femi- quaver. 

DEMISE,  in  law,  is  applied  to  an  eftate  either  in 
fee-fimple,  fee-tail,  or  for  term  of  life  or  years.;  and 
fo  it  is  commonly  taken  in  many  writs.  The  king's 
death  is  in  I^w  termed  the  demife  of  the  king. 

Demise,  and  Redemise,  denote  a  conveyance 
where  there  are  mutual  leafes  made  from  one  to  ano- 
ther of  the  fame  land,  or  fomething  out  of  it. 

DEMIURGE  (from  iut^-^h  which  denotes  a  pullic 
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emocticy,fervant,  and  'P>«>  luori),  In  the  mythology  of  the  eaft- 
emocri-  gj-n  philofophers,  was  one  of  the  iCONS  employed  by 
the  fiiprcme  Deity  in  the  creation  of  the  world.  The 
chara&er  they  give  him  is  a  compound  of  rtuning  qua- 
lities and  infupportable  arrogance  ;  and  his  excelTive 
lull  of  empire  effaces  his  talents  and  virtues.  He  is 
reprefented  as  claiming  dominion  over  the  new  world 
he. has  formed,  as  his  fovereign  right  ;  and  excluding 
totally  the  fupreme  Deity  from  all  concernment  In  it, 
he  demands  from  mankind,  for  hunfclf  and  his  affo- 
ciates,  divine  honours. 

DEMOCRACY,  from  -f","©-  people,  and  xp^'-f' 
command  or  govern;  the  fame  with  a  popular  govern- 
ment, wherein  the  fupreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  :  fuch  were  Rome  and  Athens  of  old  ; 
but  as  to  our  modern  republics,  Bafil  only  excepted, 
their  government  comes  nearer  to  arlftocfacy  than  de- 
mocracy.   See  Law,  n°  14. 

DEMOCRITUS,  one  of  the  greatea  philofophers 
of  antiquity,  was  born  at  Abdera,  a  town  of  Thrace, 
about  the  80th  Olympiad  ;  that  is,  about  460  years 
before  Chrill.     His  father,  fays  Valerius  Maximus, 
was  able  to  entertain  the  army  of  Xerxes  ;  and  Dio- 
genes Laertius  adds,  upon  the  teftimony  of  Herodotus, 
that  the  king.  In  requital,  prefented  him  with  fome 
Magi  and  Chaldeans.    From  thefe  Magi  and  Chalde- 
ans Democritus  received  the  firll  part  of  his  education  ; 
and  from  them,  whilft  yet  a  boy,  he  learned  theology 
and  aflronomy.    He  next  applied  to  Leuclppus,  and 
learned  from  him  the  fyftem  of  atoms  and  a  vacuum. 
His  father  dying,  the  three  fons,  for  fo  many  there  were, 
divided  the  eftate.    Democritus  made  choice  of  tiiat 
part  which  coniilled  In  money,  as  being,  though  the 
ieaft  fhare,  the  moft  convenient  for  travelling  ;  and  It 
is  faid,  that  his  portion  amounted  to  above  100  talents, 
which  Is  near  20,000  1.  SterHng.    His  extraordinary 
inclination  for  the  fclencesand  for  knowledge,  induced 
him  to  travel  Into  all  parts  of  the  world  where  he  hoped 
to  find  learned  men.    He  went  to  vifit  the  priefts  of 
Egypt,  from  whom  he  learned  geometry  ;  he  confulted 
the  Chaldeans  and  the  Perfian  philofophers  ;  and  it  13 
faid,  that  h^  penetrated  even  into  India  and  Ethiopia, 
to  confer  with  the  Gymnofophlfts.    In  thefe  travels 
he  wafted  his  fubftance;  after  which,  at  his  return,  he 
was  obliged  to  be  maintained  by  his  brother  ;  and  If 
Kc.  had  not  given  proofs  of  the  greateft  underftanding, 
and  thereby  procured  to  himfelf  the  higheft  honours, 
and  the  ftrongeft  Intereft  of  his  coTintry,  he  would  have 
incurred  the  penalty  of  that  law  which  denied  the  in- 
terment in  the  family-fepulchre  to  thofe  who  had  fpent 
their  patrimony.    After  his  return  from  travelling,  he 
lived  at  Abdera,  and  governed  there  Iiv  a  moft  abfolute 
manner,,  by  virtue  of  his  confummate  wifdom.  The 
magiftrates  of  that  city  made  him  a  prefent  of  5C0  ta- 
lents, and  ereAed  ftatues  to  him  even  in  his  lifetime  : 
but  being  naturally  more  inclined  to  contemplation 
than  delighted  with  public,  honours  and  employments, 
he  withdrew  into  folitude  and  retirement;  Democri- 
tus inceffantly  laughed  at  human  life,  as  a  continued 
farce,  which -made  the  inhabitants  of  Abdera  think  he 
was  mad  ;  on  which  they  fent  for  Hippocrates  to  cure 
him  :  but  that  celebrated  phyfician  having  difcourfed 
with  the  phllofojAery  told  the  Abderlans,  that  he  had 
a  great  veneration  for  Democritus  ;  and  that,  in  his 
opinion,  thofe  who  eftcemed'  ihemfclves  the  moil  heal- 


thy were  the  moft  diftempered.  Democritus  died,  ac- 
cording to  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  the  361ft  year  before 
the  Chriftlan  era,  aged  109.  It  is  laid  that  he  put 
out  his  eyes,  in  order  that  he  m,ight  meditate  more 
profoundly  on  philofophical  fubjefts ;  but  this  has 
little  probability.  He  was  the  author  of  many  books, 
which  are  loft  ;  and  from  thefe  Epicurus  borrowed  his 
phiLifophy. 

DEIvIONSTRABLE,  a  term  ufed  In  the  fchools 
to  fignify  that  a  thing  may  be  clearly  proved.  Thus, 
it  is  demonftrable,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  ones. 

.DEMONSTR.A.TION,  In  logic,  a  ferles  of  fyllo- 
gifms,  all  whofe  premifies  are  either  definitions,  felf- 
evident  truths,  or  propofitions  already  eftabliftied.    See  • 
Logic. 

DEMONSTRATIVE,  In  grammar,  a  term  given  • 
to  fuch  pronouns  as  ferve  to  indicate  or  point  out  a 
thing.    Of  this  number  are /j/c,  ^a:c,  /jo<:,  "among  the 
Latins;  and  //jw,  that,- thefe,  thofe,  in  Engliih. 

DEMOSTHENES,  the  famous  Athenian  orator, 
was  born  at  Athens  381  B.  C.  He  loft  his  father  at 
feven  years  of  age  ;  and  was  placed  under  the  conduft 
of  guardians,  who  robbed  him  of  his  fubftance,  and  ne- 
glcded  his  education.  Demofthenes  repaired  this  lofa 
by  his  love  of  eloquence  and  his  extraordinary  abilities. 
He  became  the  difciple  of  Ifasus  and  Plato,  and  ap- 
phed  himfelf  to  ftudy  the  orations  of  Ifocrates.  At 
the  age  of  17  he  gave  an  early  proof  of  his  eloquence 
and  abilities  againlt  his  guardiana,  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained the  retribution  of  the  greateft  part  of  his  eftate. 
His  rifing  talents  were,  however,  impeded,  by  various 
natural  defefts.  But  thefe  were  at  laft  conquered  by 
dint  of  refolution  and  unwearied  attention.  He  de- 
claimed by  the  fea-fhore,  that  he  might  be  ufed  to  the 
noife  of  a  tumultuous  afiembly ;  and  with  pebbles  la 
his  mouth,  thathe  might  correcl  a defeft  in  his.fpeech. 
He  priclifed  at  home  with  a  naked  fword  hanging 
over  his  fhoulder,  that  he  might  check  an  ungraceful 
motion  to  which  he  was  fubjeft.  He  alfo  confined 
himfelf  in  a  fubterraneous  cave,  to  devote  himfelf  more 
clofely  to  ftudious  purfuits  ;  and  to  eradicate  all  curi- 
ofity  of  appearing  in  .public,  he  fhaved  one  half  of  his 
head.  -In  this  folitary  retirement,  by  the  help  of  a 
glimmering  lamp,  he  compofed  the  greateft  part  of  his 
orations,  which  have  ever  been  the  admiration  of  every 
,  age;  though  his -contemporaries  and  rivals  Inveighed 
againft  them,  and  obferved  that  they  fmelt  of  oil.  His 
abilities  as  an  orator  raifed  him  to  confequence  at  A- 
thens,  and  he  was  foon  placed  at  the  head  of  govern- 
ment. In  this  public  capacity  he  roufed  his  country- 
men from  their  indolence,  and  animated  them  againft 
the  encroachment  of  Philip  of  'Macedonia.  In  the 
battle  of  Cheronsa,  Demofthenes  betrayed  his  pufilla- 
nlmity,  and  faved  his  life  by  flight.  After  the  death 
of  Philip,  he  declared  himfelf  warmly  againft  his  fon 
and  fi'.cceffor  Alexander ;  and  when  the  Macedonians 
demanded  of  the  Athenians  their  orators,  Demofthenes 
reminded  his  countrymen  of  the  fable  of  the  ftieep 
which  delivered  their  dogs  to  the  wolves.  By  the 
prevalence  of  party,  however,  he  was  forced  to  retire 
from  Athens  ;  and  in  his  banlfhment,  which  he  paffed 
at  Troezen  and  ^gina,  he  lived  with  more  effemi- 
nacy than  true  heroifm.  When  Antipater  made  war 
againft  Greece  after  the  deatli  of  Alexander,  Demoft- 
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Bemoft-  hencs  was  publicly  recalled  from  his  exile,  and  a  galley 
was  fent  to  fetch  him  from  JEgina.  His  return  was 
attended  with  much  fplendor,  and  all  the  citizens 
crowded  at  the  Piraeus  to  fee  him  land.  His  triumph 
and  popularity  were  fhort.  Antipater  and  Craterus 
were  near  Athens,  and  demanded  all  the  orators  to  be 
dehvered  up  into  their  hands.  Demofthenes  fled  to 
the  temple  of  Neptune  in  Calauria ;  and  w-hen  he  faw 
that  all  hopes  of  fafcty  were  vaniflied,  he  took  a  dofe 
of  poifon,  which  he  always  carried  in  a  quill,  and  ex- 
pii  cd  on  the  day  that  the  Thefmophoria  were  cclebra- 
icd,  322  years  before  Chriit.  The  Athenians  raifed  a 
brazen  ftatue  to  his  honour,  with  an  infcription  tranf- 
iated  into  this  diftich  ; 

Si  iibi  far  r/ienti  robtir,  ^11- magne,  fuijfct, 
Grdcia  non  Macedo  fuccii'iu'jjct  hero. 

Demofthenes  has  been  defei-vtdiy  called  the  prince 
of  orators.  Indeed  no  orator  had  ever  a  finer  field 
than  Demofthenes  in  his  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics, 
which  are  ijis  capital  orations;  and  undoubtedly  to 
the  greatnefs  of  tlie  fubjcft,  and  to  that  integrity  and 
public  fpirit  which  breathe  in  them,  they  owe  a  large 
portion  of  their  merit.  The  fubjeft  is,  to  excite 
the  indignation  of  his  countrymen  againft  Philip  of 
Macedon,  the  public  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  Greece; 
and  to  guard  them  againft  the  treacherous  meafures 
by  which  that  crafty  tyrant  endeavoured  to  lull  them 
into  a  negk£l  of  their  danger.  To  attain  this 
end,  we  fee  him  ufe  every  proper  means  to  ani- 
mate a  people  diftinguiftied  by  juftice,  humanity,  and 
valour ;  but  in  many  inftances  become  corrupt  and 
degenerate.  He  boldly  accufes  them  of  venality,  in- 
dolence, and  indifference  to  the  public  good  ;  while, 
at  the  fame  time,  he  reminds  them  of  their  for- 
mer glory,  and  of  their  prefent  refources.  His  con- 
temporary orators,  who  were  bribed  by  PhiHp,  and 
who  perfuaded  the  people  to  peace,  he  oprenly  re- 
proaches as  traitors  to  their  country.  He  not  only 
prompts  to  vigorous  meafures,  but  teaches  how  they 
are  to  be  carried  into  execution.  His  orations  are 
rtrongly  animated,  and  fall  of  the  impetuofity  and  ar- 
dour of  public  fpirit.  His  compofition  is  not  diftin- 
guiftied  by  ornament  and  fplendor.  It  is  an  energy 
of  thought,  pecuharly  his  own,  which  forms  his  cha- 
rafter,  and  raifes  him  above  his  fpecies.  He  feems 
not  to  attend  to  words,  but  to  things.  We  forget 
the  orator,  and  think  of  the  fubjecl.  He  has  no  pa- 
rade and  oftentation,  no  ftudied  introduflions :  but  is 
like  a  man  full  of  his  fubjefl;  vt'ho,  after  preparing  his 
audience  by  a  fentence  or  two  for  the  reception  of 
plain  truths,  enters  direftly  on  bufinefs. 

The  ftyle  of  Demofthenes  is  ftrong  and  concife  ; 
though  fometimes,  it  muft  be  confelfed,  harfti  and 
abrupt.  His  words  are  highly  expreflivc,  and  his  ar- 
rangement firm  and  manly.  Negligent  of  leffer  graces, 
he  feems  to  have  aimed  at  that  fublime  which  lies  in 
fentiment.  His  a£lion  and  pronunciation  are  faid  to 
h'ave  been  uncommonly  vehement  and  ardent ;  which, 
from  the  manner  of  his  writings,  we  fliould  readily 
believe.  Plis  charafter  appears  to  have  been  of  the 
auftere  rather  than  of  the  gentle  kind.  He  is  always 
grave,  ferious,  paifionate  ;  never  degrading  himfelf, 
nor  attempting  any  thing  like  pleafantry.  If  his 
admirable  eloquence  be  in  any  refpeft  faulty,  it  is 
that  he  fometimes  borders  on  the  hard  and  dry.  He 
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may  be  thought  to  want  fmoothnefs  and  grace;  which  Demo 
is  attributed  to  his  imitating  too  clofely  the  manner  of  her"-s 
Thucydides,  who  was  his  great  model  for  ftyle,  and 
whofe  hiftory  he  is  faid  to  have  tranfcribed  eight  times     '  * 
with  his  own  hand.    But  thefe  defeats  are  more  than 
atoned  for  by  that  mafterly  force  of  mafculine  elo- 
quence, which,  as  it  overpowered  all  who  heard  it, 
cannot  in  the  prefent  day  be  read  without  emotion. 

CiCEROcalls  him  a  perfect  model,  and  fuch  as  he  him-  - 
felf  wiihed  to  be.  Thefe  two  great  princes  of  eloquence 
have  been  often  compared  together;  but  the  judgment 
heutates  to  which  to  give  the  preference.  The  Arch- 
bifiiop  of  Cambray,  however,  feems  to  have  ftated  their 
merits  with  great  juftice  and  perfpicuity  in  his  Reflec- 
tions on  Riietoric  and  Poetry.  The  paftage,  tranfla- 
ted,  is  as  follows.  "  I  do  not  hefitate  to  declare,  that 
I  think  Demofthenes  fuperior  to  Cicero.  I  am  per- 
fuaded no  one  can  admire  Cicero  more  than  I  do.  He 
adorns  whatever  he  attemptp.  He  does  honour  to 
language.  He  difpofts-  of  words  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  himlelf.  His  ftyle  has  great  variety  of  character. 
Whenever  he  pltafes,  he  is  even  concife  and  vehement; 
for  inftance,  againft  Catiline,  againft  Verres,  againll 
Antony.  But  ornameiit  is  too  vifihle  in  his  writings. 
His  ait  is  wonderful,  but  it  is  perceived.  When  the 
orator  is  providing  for  the  fafety  of  the  republic,  he 
forgets  not -himfelf,  nor  permits  others  to  forget  him. 
Demofthenes  feems  to  efcape  from  hinifclF,  and  to  fee 
nothing  but  his  country.  He  fceks  not  elegance  of 
expreflTion  ;  unfought  for  he  pofl'efles  it.  He  is  fupe- 
rior to  admiration.  He  makes  ufe  of  language,  as  3 
modeft  man  does  of  drefs,  only  to  cover  him.  He 
thunders,  he  lightens.  He  is  a  torrent  which  carries 
every  thing  before  it.  We  cannot  criticife,  becaufe 
we  aie  not  ourfelves.  His  fubjeft  -enchains  our  atten- 
tion, and  makes  us  forget  his  language.  We  lofe  him 
from  our  fight :  Philip  alone  occupies  our  minds.  I 
am  delighted  with  both  thefe  orators  ;  but  I  coufefs 
that  I  am  lets  affefted  by  the  infinite  art  and  magnifi- 
cent eloquence  cf  Cicero,  than  by  the  rapid  fimplicity 
of  Demofthenes." 

DEMPSTER  (Thomas),  a  very  learned  man,  but 
of  a  fingular  character.  He  was  born  in  Scotland,  but 
we  do  not  find  in  what  year.  He  went  over  to  France 
for  the  fake  of  embracing  the  catholic  religion,  and 
taught  claflTical  learning  at  Paris  about  the  beginning 
of  the  1 7th  century.  Tho'  his  bufinefs  was  to  teach 
fchool  ;  yet  he  was  as  ready  to  draw  his  fword,  and  as 
quarrclfome  as  if  he  had  been  a  duellift  by  profeffion: 
and  it  is  faid,  that  there  fcarce  puffed  a  day  but  he  had 
fomething  or  other  of  this  kind  upon  his  hands.  This 
fpirit  and  turn  of  temper  drew  him  into  many  fcrapes; 
and  one  in  particular,  which  obliged  him  to  quit  the 
country.  Grangier,  principal  of  the  college  of  Beau- 
vais  at  Paris,  being  obliged  to  take  a  journey,  appoint- 
ed Dempfter  his  fubftitute.  Dempfter  caufed  whip  a 
fcholar,  in  full  fchool,  for  challenging  one  of  his  fel- 
lows to  fight  a  duel.  The  fcholar,  to  revenge  this  af- 
frwnt,  brought  three  gentlemen  of  his  relations,  who 
were  of  the  king's  life-guards,  into  the  college.  Demp- 
fter made  the  whole  college  take  arms ;  hamftrung  the 
three  life-guard-mcns  horfes  before  the  college  gate  ; 
and  put  himfelf  into  fuch  a  pofture  of  defence,  that 
the  three  fparks  were  forced  to  afic  for  quarter.  He 
gave  them  thtir  lives  j  but  impriluned  thera,  and  did 
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Dempfter  not  releafe  them  for  fome  days.  They  fought  another 
II  way  to  revenge  themfelves  :  they  caufed  an  nifornaa- 
tion  to  be  made  of  the  hfe  and  mortO  behaviour  of 
Dempfter,  and  got  fome  witneffes  to  be  heard  againll 
him.  Upon  this  he  went  over  to  England,  where  he 
found  refuge  ;  but  did  not  make  any  long  ftay.  He 
went  abroad  again,  and  read  leftures  upon  pohte  learn- 
ing in  feveral  univerfities  ;  in  that  of  Nifmes  particu- 
larly, where  hedifputed  for  a  profeffor's  chair,  and  ob- 
tained it.  He  went  to  Bologna,  and  was  profeffor 
there  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  ;  and  was  then  alfo 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  della  Rotte.  He 
died  there  in  September  1625,  leaving  behind  him  fe- 
vmil  learned  works;  as  Commentaries  on  Kojnus  de  An- 
tlqnUatilus  Romanoriiniy  and  upon  Claudian,  &c.  ;  four 
books  of  Epiilles  ;  feveral  dramatic  pieces,  and  other 
poems  ;  fome  books  of  law  ;  an  Apparatus  to  the  Hi- 
llory  of  Scotland  ;  a  Martyrology  of  Scotland  ;  and  a 
Lift  of  the  Scottifii  Writers. 

Dfmpster  0/ Court,  the  name  formerly  given  in  Scot- 
land to  the  common  executioner  or  hangman. 
DEMSTER,  or  Deemster.  See  Deemster. 
DEMULCENTS,  among  phyficians,  medicines 
good  againft  acrimonious  humours.  Such  are  the  roots 
of  marfh-mallows,  of  white  lilies,  of  liquorice,  and  of 
Yiper-grafs,  the  five  emoUient  herbs,  &c. 

DEMURRAGE,  in  commerce,  an  allowance  made 
to  the  mafter  of  a  fhip  by  the  merchants,  for  itaying  in 
a  port  longer  than  the  time  firft  appointed  for  his  de- 
parture. 

DEMURRER,  in  law,  a  ftop  put  to  any  aftion 
upon  fome  point  of  difficulty  which  muft  be  determined 
by  the  court,  before  any  further  proceedings  can  be 
had  in  the  fuit. 

DEN,  a  fyllable  which,  added  to  the  names  of  places, 
fhows  them  to  be  fUuated  In  valleys  or  near  woodsy  as 

Tcnterden.  ,  ,  .  r  n 

DENARIUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  chief  filver 

coin  among  the  Romans,  worth  In  our  money  about 

levenpence  three  farthings.    As  a  weight,  it  was  the 

feventh  part  of  a  Roman  ounce. 

Denarius  is  alfo  ufed  in  our  law-books  for  an 

Englifh  penny. 

DENBIGHSHIRE,  a  county  of  Wales,  bounded 
on  the  fouth  by  Merioneth  and  Montgomery  (hires, 
on  the  north  by  Elintlhire  and  the  Iri{h  Sea,  on  the 
weft  by  Caernarvon  and  part  of  Merionethihii  e.  It  is 
about  40  miles  long  and  2 1  broad.  The  air  is  whole- 
fome,  but  fharp;  the  county  being  pretty  hilly ,^and  the 
Inow  lying  long  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  The  foil 
in  general  is  barren  ;  but  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  fo  called 
from  its  being  watered  by  that  river,  is  a  very  fertile 
pleafant  fpot,  of  great  extent,  and  well  inhabitecL  The 
ciiief  commodities  are  black  cattle,  Iheep,  and  goats, 
rye,  called  here  amekorn,  and  lead-ore.  The  county 
fends  two  members  to  parliament,  vl%.  a  knight  for  the 
fhire,  and  a  burgefs  for  Denbigh  the  capital.  _ 

Denbigh,  the  capital  town  of  Denbighn-vire  in  N. 
Wales.  It  is  feated  on  the  fide  of  a  rocky  hill,  on  a 
branch  of  the  river  Clwyd,  and  was  formerly  a  place 
of  great  ftrength,  with  an  Impregnable  caftle,  now  de- 
moliftied.  It  is  pretty  large,  well  built,_and  inhabited 
bv  tanners  and  glovers,  and  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to 
the  noble  family  of  Fielding.  W.  Long.  3.  30.  N. 
Lat.  53.  15. 
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DENDERMOND,  a  handfome  and  ftrong  town 
of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  in  Flanders,  with  a  ftrong 
citadel.  It  was  taken  by  the  allies  in  1  706,  and  by  Dendromc 
the  French  in  1745.  It  is  furrounded  by  marihes  and 
fine  meadows,  which  the  inhabitants  can  lay  under  wa- 
ter when  they  pleafe.  It  is  feated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Dender  and  Scheldc.  E.  Long.  4.  3.  N. 
Lat.  51.3. 

DENDRACHATES,  in  natural  hlftor)^  the  name 
ufed  by  the  ancients  for  an  extremely  elegant  and. 
beautiful  fpecles  of  agate,  the  ground  of  which  is- 
whitifh,  variegated  with  veins  of  a  brighter  white. 
Thefe  veins  are  beautifully  difpofed  in  a  number  of  va- 
rious figures ;  but  generally  in  many  concentric  irregu- 
lar circles,  drawn  round  one  or  more  points.  It  is 
common  alfo,  in  various  parts  of  this  ftone,  to  find  very 
beautiful  delineatious  of  trees,  moffes,  fea-plants,  and 


the  hke,  fo  elegantly  expreffed,  that  many  have  erro- 
neoufly  taken  them  for  real  plants  included  in  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  ftone ;  whence  the  name  dendr achates. 

DENDR ANATOMY,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  for  a 
defcription  of  the  various  parts  of  trees;  as  root,  trunk, 
branch,  bark,  wood,  pith,  flower,  fruit,  &c.  See 
Plants,  Vegetation,  &c. 

DENDROMETER  (fr®m  ^^v-Tpo,  a  irecy  and  ."=rf£« 
I  meafure),  an  inftrnmeat  lately  Invented  by  McftiS 
Duncombe  and  Whittel,  for  which  they  obtained  a 
patent,  fo  called  from  its  ufe  In  meafuring  trees.  This  pj^te 
inftrument  confifts  of  a  feralcirGle  A,  divided  into  twoCLXV'. 
quadrants,  and  graduated  from  the  middle  ;  upon  the 
diameter  B  there  hangs  a  plummet  L  for  fixing  the 
inftrument  In  a  vertical  pofition  ;  there  is  alfo  a  chord 
D  parallel  to  the  diameter,  and  a  radius  E,  pafTing  at 
right  angles  through  the  diameter  and  chord.  From 
a  point  on  the  radius  hangs  an  ahlmeter  C,  between 
the  chord  and  diameter,  to  which  is  fixed  a  fmall  femi- 
clrcle  G,  and  a  fcrew,  to  confine  it  in  any  pofition. 
The  altimeter,  which  is  contrived  to  form  the  fame 
angle  with  the  radius  of  the  luftrument  as  the  tree 
forms  with  the  horizon,  is  divided  from  its  centre  both 
ways  into  forty  equal  parti^ ;  and  thefe  parts  are  again 
fubdivlded  into  halves  and  quarters.    Upon  the  fmall 
femicircle  G,  on  which  Is  accounted  the  quantity  of 
the  angle  made  by  the  altimeter  and  radius,  are  ex- 
preffed degrees  from  60  to  120,  being  30  on  each  qua- 
drant.   The  radius  is  numbered  with  the  fame  fcale 
of  diyifions  as  the  altimeter.    There  Is  aUo  a  nonius 
to  the  fmail  femicircle,  which  (hows  the  quantity  of 
an  angle  to  every  five  minutes.    On  the  back  of  the 
inftrument  the  ftoek  M  of  the  Aiding  piece  is  confined 
to  the  axis  N,  which  moves  concentiically  parallel  to 
the  elevation  index  F  on  the  oppofite  fide,  to  which  it 
is  fixed.    This  index  is  numbered  by  a  fcale  of  equal 
divifions  with  the  altimeter  and  radius :  at  the  end  of 
the  Index  is  a  nonius,  by  which  the  angles  of  elevation 
above,  or  of  dcpreffion  below,,  the  horizon,  meafured 
upon  the  femicircle  of  the  ioftrument,  are  determined 
to  every  five  minutes.    There  is  alfo  a  groove  in  the 
radius,  that  Aides  acrofs  the  axis  by  means  of  a  fcrew 
I,  working  between  the  chord  and  f  m'circle  of  the 
inftrument  ;  and  this  fcrew  is  turned  by  the  key  O. 
Upon  the  ftock  M  is-  a  Aiding  piece  P,.  that  always 
aAs  at  right  angles  with  the  altimeter,  by  means  of  a 
groove  in  the  latter.    To  the  fl^ank  of  the  Aiding 
piece  is  affixed  a  moveable  limb       which  forms  the 
^  feme. 
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Dcr.drome- fame  angle  with  the  altimeter  as  the  bough  forms 
,  ^^J'  with  the  body  or  trunk  of  the  tree.  This  limb  may- 
be of  any  convenient  length,  divided  into  equal  parts 
of  the  fame  fcale  with  all  the  foregoing  diviiions.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  fixed  axis,  on  a  centre,  an  index 
R,  with  telefcoplc  fights,  works  horizontally  upon  the 
moveable  limb  of  the  Aiding  piece.  Upon  this  hori- 
zontal index  R  may  be  fixed  a  fmall  quadrant  T,  de- 
fciibed  with  any  convenient  radius  from  the  centre  on 
which  the  index  moves,  and  divided  into  90  degrees, 
beginning  at  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  centre  at 
right  angles  with  the  fiducial  edge  of  the  faid  index  ; 
.  and  upon  the  extremity  of  the  axis  is  a  nonius,  where- 
by to  determine  the  quantity  of  an  angle  upon  the 
quadrant  every  five  minutes.  There  are  alfo  two  fmall 
circular  arches  S,  S,  ferving  to  keep  the  fights  in  a 
parallel  pafition,  each  containing  an  equal  number  of 
degrees.  Upon  thefe  arches  is  meafured  the  angle, 
^  fubtending  a  fide  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  alti- 
tudes of  the  obferved  objefts  above  the  plane  of  the 
horizon,  and  vvhofe  bafe  is  the  neareft  diftance  between 
the  perpendiculars  in  which  thefe  objefts  are  fitua- 
ted.  The  dendrometer  is  fitted  to  a  theodoHte,  and 
may  be  ufed  either  with  or  without  it  as  occafion  re- 
quires. 

The  principal  ufe  of  this  inflrument  is  for  meafuring 
the  length  and  diameter  of  any  tree,  perpendicular  or 
oblique,  to  an  horizontal  plane,  or  in  any  fituation  of 
the  plane  on  which  it  refts,  or  of  any  figure,  whether 
regular  or  irregular,  and  alfo  the  length  and  diameter 
of  the  boughs,  by  mere  infpe£tion  ;  and  the  inventors 
of  it  have  calculated  tables,  annexed  to  their  account 
of  the  inflrument  itfelf,  by  the  help  of  which  the  quan- 
tity of  timber  in  a  tree  is  obtained  without  calculation, 
or  the  ufe  of  the  iliding  rule.  The  inflrument  is  rec- 
tified by  fetting  it  in  a  perpendicular  pofition,  by  means 
of  the  plummet,  and  fcrewing  it  to  the  flafF ;  then  the 
altimeter  is  placed  in  the  exaft  pofition  of  the  tree,  whe- 
ther perpendicular,  reclining,  or  inclining,  and  fcrew- 
ed  fafl:.  If  the  tree  flands  on  level  ground,  the  hori- 
zontal diftance  from  the  tree  to  the  axis  of  the  inflru- 
ment is  meafured  with  a  tape-line,  and  the  radius  is 
moved  with  the  key  till  that  diftance  be  cut  upon  it 
-  by  the  infide  of  the  diameter  :  but  if  the  ground  be 
flanting,  the  diftance  from  the  tree  to  the  inftrument 
is  meafured,  and  the  elevation  index  is  moved  till  the 
point  of  the  tree  from  which  the  diftance  was  meafured 
is  feen  thiough  the  fights,  and  there  fcrewcd  faft  ;  and 
the  radius  is  moved  backwards  or  forwards  with  the 
key  till  this  diftance  is  cut  upon  the  elevation  index 
by  the  perpendicular  line  of  the  altimeter  ;  and  the  ho- 
rizontal line  will  be  marked  upon  the  radius  by  the 
infide  of  the  diameter.  In  order  to  obtain  the  length 
of  the  tree,  the  elevation  index  is  firft  moved  down- 
wards, till  the  bottom  of  the  tree  cut  by  the  hori- 
zontal wires  is  obferved  through  the  hghts,  and  the 
feet  and  inches  marked  by  the  index  upon  the  alti- 
meter below  the  point  of  fight  or  horizontal  line 
are  noted  down  :  then  the  index  is  moved  upwards 
till  the  part  to  which  you  would  meafure,  cut  by  the 
horizontal  wires,  is  feen,  and  the  feet  and  inches 
marked  on  the  altimeter  above  the  point  of  fight  are 
noted :  thefe  two  quantities  added  together  give  the 
exaft  length  of  the  tree,  which  is  Inferted  in  a  field- 
book.    For  the  girth  of  the  tree,  the  circumference 
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in  that  part  where  tlic  horlxonal  diftance  was  taken,  I^"in**o»e- 
is  meafured  with  the  tape-line;  and  a  fixth  part  of 
this  circumference  is  added  to  the  diftance  on  the  ra- 
dius, which  was  before  cut  by  the  infide  of  tlie  diame- 
ter, becaufe  the  tape-line,  in  taking  the  diftance,  can- 
not be  applied  to  the  centre  of  the  body  of  the  tree  ; 
then  the  elevation  index  is  lowered  to  that  part  of  the 
tree,  of  which  the  diameter  is  to  be  taken  and  fcrewed 
faft.  Set  the  moveable  limb  of  the  Aiding  piece 
quite  ftraight,  and  the  edge  of  the  horixontal  index 
upon  the  firft  divifion  of  it.  Turn  the  whole  inftru- 
ment about  to  the  left  hand  till  you  fee  through 
the  fights  the  left  fide  of  the  tree  cut  exadly  by 
the  perpendicular  wires ;  then  the  inftrument  be- 
ing fixed,  move  the  fights  only  upon  the  fliding 
piece,  till  you  fee  the  right  fide  of  the  tree  cut  alfo  by 
the  perpendicular  wires ;  and  you  will  find  the  true 
diameter  marked  by  the  horizontal  index  upon  the 
fliding  piece,  which  is  to  be  entered  in  a  diftindl  co- 
lumn of  the  field-book. 

For  the  boughs :  let  the  diftance  on  the  radius  be 
now  reduced  to  its  former  quantity,  and  the  elevation 
index  moved  upwards  till  the  bough  is  feen  through 
the  fights  and  fcrewed  faft.  Set  the  moveable  part  of 
the  fliding  piece  in  a  pofition  parallel  to  the  bough, 
and  the  edge  of  the  horizontal  index  on  the  firll  divi* 
fion  of  it.  Turn  the  whole  inftrument  about  till  you 
fee  through  the  fights  the  flroot  of  the  bough  clofe 
to  the  trunk  cut  by  the  perpendicular  wires  ;  thea 
move  the  fights  till  you  fee  the  other  end  of  theboucrh 
cut  by  the  f^ild  wires,  and  note  the  feet  and  inches 
marked  by  the  horizontal  index  on  the  moveable  limb 
of  the  fliding  piece,  which  will  give  the  true  length  of 
the  bough  to  be  inferted  in  the  field-book.  And  the 
girth  of  the  bough  may  be  obtained  by  direfting  the 
fights  to  that  part  of  it  whofe  girth  is  defired  ;  thert 
by  moving  the  elevation  index  downwards  till  you  fee 
the  under  fide  of  the  bough  cut  by  the  horizontal 
wires,  and  there  noting  the  feet  and  inches  marked  by 
the  fald  index  on  the  altimeter ;  after  which,  let  the 
elevation  index  be  moved  upwards  till  the  upper  fida 
of  the  bough  cut  by  the  horizontal  wires  .is  feen  ;  the 
feet  and  inches  marked  upon  the  altimeter  are  to  be 
noted  as  before.  The  former  quantity  fubtra£led  from 
the  latter  will  give  the  true  diameter  of  the  bough, 
which  Is  entered  In  the  field-book.  The  true  foHdity 
both  of  the  body  of  the  tree  and  of  the  bouglis  may  be 
found  from  the  diameter  and  lengths  in  tables  calcula- 
ted for  this  purpo'e. 

The  dendrometer,  fitted  to  a  theodolite,  may  be 
apphed  to  meafuring  the  heights  and  diftances  of  ob- 
jetls,  acceffible  or  inacceffible,  whether  fituated  in 
planes  parallel  or  oblique  to  the  plane  in  which  the 
inftrument  is  placed.  It  may  be  alfo  ufed  for  taking 
all  angles,  whether  vertical,  horizontal,  or  oblique,  in 
any  pofition  of  the  planes  in  which  they  are  formed  ; 
and  thus  for  facilitating  the  praftical  operations  of  en- 
gineering, land  furveying,  levelHng,  mining,  &c.  and 
for  performing  the  various  cafes  of  plane  trigonometry 
without  calculation  ;  of  which  the  inventors  have  fub- 
joined  to  their  account  of  this  inflrument  many  ex- 
amples. 

DENDROPHORIA,  in  antiquity,  tlie  carrying 
of  boughs  or  branches  of  trees;  a  religious  ceremony 
fo  called,  becaufe  certain  priefts  called  from  thente 
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^ndrophorl,  tree-bearers,  marched  iff  proceffion,  carry- 
ing the  branches  of  trees  in  their  hands' in  honour  of 
Come  god,  as  Bacchus,  Cybele,  Sylvanus,  Sec.  The 
college  of  the  dendrophori  is  often  mentioned  in  an- 
cient marbles  ;  and  we  frequently  fee  in  bafio  relievos 
the  bacchanals  reprcfented  as  men  carrying  little  Ihrubs 
or  branches  of  trees. 

DENEB,  an  Arabic  term  fignifying  tail,  ufed  by 
aftronomers  to  denote  feveral  fixed  ilars.  Thus,  de7ieb 
eket,  fignifies  the  bright  ftar  in  the  lion's  tail.  Deneb 
adigege,  that  in  the  fwan's  tail,  &c. 

DENHAM  (Sir  John),  an  eminent  Englifh  poet, 
the  only  fon  of  Sir  John  Denham,  chief  baron  of  the 
exchequer  in  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  lords  commiffion- 
ers  there,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1615;  but  his  father, 
in  1617,  being  made  a  baron  of  the  exchequer  in 
England,  he  received  his  education  in  that  country. 
In  his,  youth  he  followed  gaming  more  than  any 
thing  elfe  ;  but,  in  1641,  pubhfhed  a  tragedy  called 
the  Sophy,  which  v;as  much  admired  by  the  beft 
judges;  and,  in  1643,  wrote  his  famous  poem  called 
Cooper's  Hill ;  which  MrDrydeH  pronounces  will  ever 
be  the  ftandard  of  good  writing  for  majefty  of  ftyle. 
Denham  was  fent  ambaffador  from  Charles  II.  to  the 
king  of  Poland  ;  and  at  the  Reftoration  was  made 
furveyor-general  of  his  majefty's  buildings,  and  crea- 
ted knight  of  the  Bath.  On  obtaining  this  pott,  he  is 
faid  to  have  renounced  his  poetry  for  more  important 
lludies  ;  tliough  he  afterward  wrote  a  fine  copy  of 
verfes  on  the  death  of  Cowley.  He  died  at  his  office 
in  Whitehall  in  1668  ;  and  his  works  have  been  often 
fince  printed. 

DENIER,  a  fmall  French  copper-coin,  of  which 
twelve  make  a  fol. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  deniers,  the  one  tournois, 
the  othei  parifis,  whereof  the  latter  was  worth  a  fourth 
part  more  than  the  former. 

DENIZEN,  in  law,  an  ahen  made  a  fubjeft  by  the 
king's  letters- patent ;  otherwife  called  </o«i///o«,  becaufe 
**  his  legitimation  proceeds  ex  donatione  regis,  from  the 
king's  gift." 

A. .denizen  is  in  a  kind  of  middle  ftate  between  an 
alinn  and  a  natural  born  fubjeft,  and  partakes  of  both 
of  them.  He  may  take  lands  by  purehafe  or  devife, 
which  an  alien  may  not  ;  but  cannot  take  by  inheri- 
tance ;  for  his  parent,  through  whom  he  muft  claim, 
being  an  alien,  had  no  inheritable  blood,  and  therefore 
could  convey  none  to  the  fon  ;  and,  upon  a  like  de- 
feft  of  blood,  the  iflue  of  a  denizen  born^before  deni- 
zation, cannot  inherit  to  him ;  but  his  iffue  b  )rn  after 
may.  A  deirizen  is  not  excufed  from  pyying  the 
alien's  duty,  and  fome  other  merontlle  burdens.  And 
no  denizen  can  be  of  the  privy  council,  or  either  houfe 
of  parliament,  or  have  any  ofHce  of  truft  civil  or  mili- 
tary, or  be  capaple  of  any  grant  of  lands,  &c.  from 
the  crown. 

DENMARK,  one  of  the  moft  ancient  monarchies 
in  Europe,  comprehending  the  penlufula  of  Jutland, 
and  the  iflands  of  Zealand,  Tunen,  &c.  But  Denmark, 
properly  fo  called,  is  only  that  part  of  Scandinavia 
which  formerly  went  by  the  name  of  Cimbrica  Cher- 
foiiefus,  and  now  is  called  Jutland.  Including  Hol- 
ftein,  it  is  bounded  by  the  fea  called  the  Categate  on  the 
north  ;  by  the  Baltic  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  river  Elbe, 
v^ich  feparates  it  from  Bremen,  on  the  fouth;  and  by 
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tlie  duchy  of  Saxe-Lawenburg  towards  the  fouth-eafl ;  nemiiark* 
extending  from  54.  40.  to  58.  20.  N.  Lat.  " 

The  origin  of  the  name  Denmark  is  very  uncertain.  -^^^^^ 
The  moil  probable  conjefture  concerning  it  is  that  of  ^v^encc 
Snxo-Grammaticus,  the  moft  ancient  and  beft  Danifh  derived, 
hiftorian.    He  derives  it  from  Dan  the  fon  of  Humble^ 
the  firft  king,  and  Mark,  or  Marc,  fignifying  a  coun- 
try in  fcveral  dialedls  of  the  Teutonic  ;  according  to 
which  etymology,  the  word  Denmark  fignifies  the  ^ 
land,  or  country,  of  Dan. — This  Dan  is  thought  to  nan  the 
have  lived  about  1038  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  full  king. 
Almoft  all  hiftorians  agree  that  he  was  the  fon  of 
Humble,  a  native  of  Zealand.    His  poffeffions  and  in- 
fluence were  very  confiderable,  not  only  in  Zealand, 
but  in  the  iflands  of  Langland  and  Mona.    It  was  his 
courage,  however,  and  f]<:ill  in  the  art  of  war,  that  in- 
duced the  inhabitants  of  Denmark  to  choofe  him  for 
their  king.    He  was  called  to  the  afliftance  of  the  Jut- 
landers  upon  an  irruption  of  the  Saxons  into  their  ter- 
ritories, and  promifed  the  fovereignty  of  the  country 
if  he  drove  out  the  enemy.    Gn  this  he  immediately 
raifed  an  army,  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Saxons,  and  obliged  them  to  leave  the  country;  and  he 
was  accordingly  elefted  king.  3 

In  fuch  early  ages  as  thefe,  we  are  not  to  look  for  Hiftory  of 
any  authentic  hiftory  either  of  this  or  any  other  king- ^.^J^^  """'"^^ 
dom.  The  hiftory  ot  Denmark,  tor  a  great  number  01  ^^^jjy  ^gg,^ 
ages  after  the  reign  of  Dan,  is  filled  with  fabulous  ex- 
ploits of  heroes,  encounters  with  giants,  dragons,  &c. 
One  of  their  kings  named  Frotho,  who  reigned  about 
761  years  before  Chrift,  is  faid  to  have  conquered  all 
Britain,  Slefwick,  Ruifia,  Pomerania,  Holitein,  &c.  an 
affertion  which  cannot  eafily  be  credited,  confidering 
t'je  difficulty  which  fucceeding  warriors,  even  the 
greattft  in  the  world,  found  to  fubdue  the  inhabitants 
of  thofe  countries.— It  is  certain,  how^ever,  that  an- 
ciently the  kingdom  of  Denmark  made  a  much  more 
confpicuous  figure  than  it  does  at  prefent.  The  Danes 
appear  to  have  had  a  very  confiderable  naval  force  al- 
molt  from  the  foundation  of  their  empire  ;  and  the 
conquefts  they  undoubtedly  made  in  our  iHand  are  cer- 
tain proofs  of  their  valour. 

The  natural  enemies  of  the  Danes  were  the  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  and  Saxons  ;  efpeclally  the  firft.  With 
one  or  other  of  thefe  nations  almoft  perpetual  war  was 
carried  on.  The  kingdom  was  alfo  often  rent  by  civil 
dilfenfions ;  which  the  neighbouring  monarchs  did  not 
fail  to  take  advantage  of,  in  order  to  reduce  the  king- 
dom of  Denmark  under  tiieir  fubjecSlion.  As  neither 
party,  however,  generally  came  off  with  advantage, 
the  hirtory  of  thefe  wars  affords  nothing  interefting  or 
entertaining.— One  of  the  greateft  of  the  Danifh  mo-  ^ 
narchs  was  Valdemar  I.  who  obtained  the  throne  in  Valdemarl. 
1157;  having  defeated  and  kll'ed  his  competitor  Siven,  a  great  ma* 
after  a  ten  years  civil  war.  He  maintained  a  long  war"^"^*-^' 
with  the  Vandals,  whofe  power  he  at  laft  entirely 
broke,  and  reduced  under  his  fubjeftion  the  ifland  of 
Rugen.  He  alfo  proved  victorious  over  the  Norwe- 
gians, fo  that  their  king  and  queen  came  in  perfon  to 
fubmit  to  him.  In  1 165,  he  alfo  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  city  of  Dantzic  :  which,  though  it  hath  fince 
become  a  place  of  fuch  confequence,  confifted  at  firft 
only  of  a  few  poor  fifliermens  huts;  but  the  privileges 
and  immunities  conferred  upon  it  by  this  mont.'sich, 
foon  proved  the  means'  of  its  becoming  a  flouriftiing 
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<Ity. — In  1169,  he  entirely  fubdued  the  Courlandcraj 
and,  foon  after,  was  invefted  with  the  duchy  of  Hol- 
ftein,  by  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbarofla.  He  is  faid 
to  have  been  poifoned  by  a  quack  medicine,  given  with 
a  defign  to  recover  him  from  a  diftemper  with  which 
he  was  feized  in  1182. 

In  the  year  1195,  Canute,  Valdemar's  fuccefTor, 
caufed  a  mufter  to  be  made  of  all  the  men  fit  to  bear  arms 
in  his  dominions  ;  and  ordered  each  province  to  fit  out 
its  proportion  of  fhipping,  every  way  equipped,  and 
ready  for  adion.  The  whole  force  of  Denmark,  at 
that  time,  confifted  of  670  fhips  of  war,  befides  the 
fquadrons  fupplied  by  vaflals,  tributary  ftates,  and  al- 
lies. The  number  of  the  land-forces  is  not  mentioned. 
In  the  reign  of  this  prince,  the  Danifh  dominions  were 
enlarged  by  the  entire  conqueft  of  Stromar ;  the  di- 
llrifts  of  Lubec  and  Hamburgh,  formerly  known  by 
the  name  of  Nordallingia,  but  now  included  under  the 
general  name  of  Holjidn.  He  died  in  1203,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  Valdemar  II,  who  proved  a  very  great 
and  warlike  prince.  In  121 1,  he  founded  the  city  of 
Stralfund,  oppofite  to  the  Ifle  of  Rugen.  The  fame 
year  his  queen  died  in  child- bed  ;  and  in  memory  of 
her  he  built  the  caftle  of  Droningholm,  that  name  im- 
porting the  ^leen^s-IJlan^:  In  12 18,  he  undertook  an 
CKpcdition  againft  the  Livonians,  having  received  ad- 
vice that  they,  affifted  by  the  Lithuanians,  Mufcovites, 
and  other  barbarous  nations,  had  driven  from  their  ha- 
bitations all  thofe  in  their  neighbourhood  who  had  f  m- 
braced  Chriflianity,  and  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  crown  of  Denmark.  Fitting  out  a  powerful 
fleet,  therefore,  he  immediately  fet  fail  for  that  coun- 
try ;  but  his  troops  were  no  fooner  landed,  than  they 
were  feized  with  a  panic  at  the  fight  of  fuch  a  power- 
ful army  of  lavages  as  were  afTembled  to  oppofe  them. 
The  king  himfelf  was  difmayed  at  the  unufual  fpedacle 
of  a  whole  army  clothed  in  flclns,  and  refembling  beafts 
more  than  human  creatures.  Encouraged,  however, 
by  the  bifhops  who  attended  him,  he  ventured  an  en- 
gagement, and  overthrew  the  barbarians  with  incre- 
dible flaughter.  This  viftory  was  gained  near  the  fortrefs 
of  Valdemar.,  which  received  its  name  on  that  account. 

How  potent  and  flourlfhing  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
raatk  was  at  this  time,  appears  from  an  eftlmate  of 
the  revenues  of  the  tributary  provinces,  thofe  countries 
conquered  by  Valdemar,  and  the  Handing  forces  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  This  account  was  copied  by  Ponta- 
nus  from  WItfeld  a  writer  of  thofe  days,  who  had  it 
from  a  rcgifler  kept  by  Valdemar's  Reward.  From 
the  provinces  were  daily  fent  In  24  lafts  of  oats,  24  lafts 
of  rye,  and  half  that  quantity  of  wheat,  13  talents  of 
cheefe  and  butter,  and  nine  of  honey  ;  24  oxen,  300 
fheep,  200  hogs  ;  and  600  marks  of  coined  money. 
This  was  the  certain  revenue ;  but  to  this  was  added 
near  an  equal  fum  from  adventitious  circumftances  ; 
fuch  as  fines,  forfeitures,  taxes  on  law-fuits  and  plead- 
ings, with  a  variety  of  other  contingencies  ;  the  whole 
amounting  to  upwards  of  ico,ooo  marks  a-day,  or 
2^,'] ^o^oool,  per  atmum  ;  a  fum  in  thofe  days  almofl 
incredible. — With  this  revenue  were  kept  for  conftant 
fervlce  1400  great  and  fmall  fhips  for  the  king's  ufe, 
each  of  which  at  a  medium  carried  121  foldlers  ;  ma- 
king the  whole  of  the  ftanding  forces,  befides  garrlfons, 
cqnfiil  of  1  69,400  fighting  men. 

In  1223,  a  very  great  misfortune  befel  Valdemar, 
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notwithftanding  all  his  power.    Henry  carl  of  Swcrin,  Depmark. 

otherwife  called  Henry  Palaiine,  a  German  prince,  ha-   '^-^ 

ving  been  deprived  of  part  of  his  dominions  by  Valde-  Valdemar 
mar,  fiirprifed  and  carrried  off  the  king  himfelf,  and  taken  prT- 
kept  him  clofe  prifoner  for  three  years.    The  condi-  fouer. 
tions  on  which  he  at  laft  obtained  his  liberty  were  very  ^ 
hard.    He  was  obliged  to  pay  a  prodigious  fum  of  Releafcd  on 
money;  to  relinquifh  Holftein,  Swerin,  Hamburgh,  condition  of 
and  all  his  pofTcfiions  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Elbe  ;  ^^<^'^\'S  P^^t 
and  laftly,  folemnly  to  fwear  that  he  would  maintain  tories^'"* 
this  compulfive  contradl,  and  never  take  any  meafures 
to  punifh  Henry  or  his  a&ciates.    This  treaty  was 
figned  on  the  25th  of  March  1226. 

Befides  thefe  territories  which  the  Danifh  monarch 
had  been  obliged  to  cede  by  treaty,  many  tributary 
princes  took  the  opportunity  of  his  captivity  to  re- 
cover their  liberty  ;  and  among  the  reft,  the  inhabitants 
of  Lubec  revolted,  and  entered  into  alliance  with 
Albert  duke  of  Saxony  againft  Valdemar.  The  latter, 
however,  was  not  of  a  dlfpofition  to  fubmit  tamely  to  ro 
fuch  treatment.  He  obtained  a  difpenfation  from  the  He  breaks 
Pope  to  break  his  engagraents  with  Henry,  and  im-  treaty, 
mediately  entered  Holftein  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  f^^^J^ 
army.  Here  he  was  met  by  feveral  German  prlnces,- 
at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  army  ;  and  a  defperate 
engagement  enfued.  Valdemar  at  firft  had  the  advan- 
tage ;  but  being  wounded  in  the  eye,  his  troops  were 
at  laft  defeated  with  great  flaughter.  It  doth  not  ap- 
pear that  ever  the  king  of  Denmark  was  able  to  re- 
venge himfdf  of  his  enemies,  or  to  recover  the  domi- 
nions he  had  loft.  So  far  from  this,  he  was  obliged,  in 
1228,  to  cede  Lawenberg  to  the  duke  of  Saxony,  who 
had  already  feized  on  Ratzburg  and  Molna.  Soon 
after  this,  his  eldeft  fon  Valdemar  was  accidentally  kil- 
led as  he  was  hunting,  and  his  two  other  fons  married 
the  daughters  of  his  two  greateft  enemies.  Abel,  the 
third  fvon,  married  the  daughter  of  Adolphus  duke  of 
Holftein  ;  and  Eric,  the  fecond,  married  the  duke  of 
Saxony's  daughter.  Thefe  misfortunes  are  fuppofed  to 
have  haftened  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  month 
of  April  1 242.  J  J 

On  the  death  of  Valdemar,  the  kingdom  was  di-  Civil  war  ' 
vided  between  the  two  young  princes  ;  and  between  'li* 
them  a  war  commenced  the  very  next  year.  A  peace 
was  concluded  the  year  following,  and  war  renewed 
the  year  after  ;  but  how  long  it  continued,  we  are  not 
informed.  In  1250,  Eric  paid  a  vifit  to  his  brother 
Abel,  intreating  his  mediation  between  him  and  the 
princes  of  Holftein,  with  whom  he  was  then  at  war. 
Abel  received  him,  in  appearance,  with  great  kindnefs, 
and  promlfed  that  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  procure  a 
reconciliation  fhould  not  be  wanting  ;  but  in  the  mean 
time,  laid  a  plan  for  having  him  murdered  at  fea  ;  this 
was  efFedled,  and  Abel  became  mafter  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  j  2 

The  new  king  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fovereignty  Kingdom 
he  had  fo  wickedly  obtained.    He  was  tormented  by '''^■'^'"'^ 
his  own  confcience  ;  cfpecially  when  he  found  among  numwAf 
his  brother's  papers,  one  by  which  he  was  left  heir  to  petty  ty- 
the  whole  kingdom  on  the  deceafe  of  Eric,  and  many  rants, 
kind  exprefllons  with  regard  to  himfelf.    He  was  at 
laft  killed  in  a  battle  with  his  own  fubjefts  in  1252, 
on  account  of  fome  taxes  he  intended  to  impofe. 

From  this  time  to  the  year  1333,  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark  gradually  declined.     Ufurpers  eftablifhed 
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1>enmark.  themfelves  in  different  provinces ;  while  the  kings  of 
y-^  Sweden  did  not  fail  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  diftrac- 
ted  ftate  of  the  Danifh  affairs.  In  1333,  died  Chrif- 
topherll.  who  pofTefTed  only  the  cities  of  Scanderburg 
in  Jutland  and  Neoburg  in  Fionia,  with  fome  few 
other  inconfiderable  places,  of  all  the  hereditary  do- 
minions of  Dennnark.  Halland,  Holbec,  Calemburg, 
and  Samfoe,  were  held  by  Canute  Porfius  ;  Schonen, 
Lyftre,  and  Bleking,  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  to  whom 
they  had  been  lately  fold  :  John  carl  of  Wagria  had 
the  jurifdiftions  of  Zealand,  Falftre,  Laaland,  and  Fe- 
merin  ;  Gerhard,  of  Jutland  and  Fionia;  and  Lawrence 
Jonea,  of  Lang-land  and  Arras. 

After  the  death  of  Chriftopher,  an  interregnum  of 
feven  years  enfued. — The  firft  attempt  for  the  fove- 
reignty  was  made  by  Otho,  fecond  fon  to  the  late  king, 
who  laid  a  fcheme  for  driving  Gerhard  out  of  Jutland  ; 
but  not  being  able  to  accomplifh  it,  he  was  taken  pri- 
foner,  and  clofely  confined  by  Gerhard. — The  king  of 
Sweden  next  wrote  to  Pope  Benedift  XIII.  befeech- 
ing  his  Holinefs  to  confirm  to  him  the  provinces  of 
Schonen  and  others  which  he  pofTefTed  ;  and  to  allow 
him  to  fubdue  the  refl  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  now 
ufurped  and  rendered  miferable  by  a  fet  of  petty 
princes,  who  knew  not  how  to  govern.  To  influence 
him  the  more  powerfully,  lie  alfo  promifed  to  hold 
this  kingdom  of  the  Pope  ;  and  to  pay  him  the  ufual 
tax  collefted  by  the  church.  This  requefl,  however, 
was  refufed.  Valdemar  of  Slefwic,  nephew  to  Ger- 
hard, then  afpired  to  the  fovereignty.  He  had  for- 
merly been  elefted  king  ;  but  had  given  over  all 
thoughts  of  enjoying  the  fovereignty,  on  account  of 
the  fuperior  influence  of  Chriflopher ;  but  now  refumed 
his  ambitious  views  at  the  inlligation  of  his  uncle. 
Several  of  the  nobility  alfo  caft  their  eyes  on  young 
^  Valdemar  Chriflopher's  fon,  now  at  the  emperor's 
Diftre^ffed  c^'^'"^'  But  while  each  of  thefe  princes  were  laying 
ftate  of  the  fchemes  to  aggrandife  themfelves,  the  unhappy  Danes 
f  jDgdom.  were  diftrefTed  by  exorbitant  taxes,  famine,  and  peflt- 
lence  ;  the  two  laft  in  confequence  of  the  former.  The 
peafants  neglefted  to  cultivate  the  lands,  which  they 
held  on  a  very  precarious  tenure  ;  the  confequence  of 
this  was  poverty  and  an  unwholefome  diet  ;  and  this, 
co-operating  with  the  peculiar  difpofition  of  the  air, 
produced  a  plague,  which  deftroyed  more  than  half 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  poor  dropped 
down  dead  on  the  ftreets  with  difeafe  and  hunger,  and 
the  gentry  themfelves  were  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  wretch- 
ednefs  ;  yet,  though  the  whole  kingdom  was  evidently 
on  the  verge  of  ruin,  ambitious  projefts  employed  the 
gr^at,  as  if  every  thing  had  been  in  the  mofl  profound 
tranquillity. 

In  the  midfl  of  thefe  grievous  calamities,  Gerhard, 
fovereign  of  Jutland,  propofed  to  his  nephew  Valdemar 
an  exchange  of  territories,  which  he  believed  would 
prove  favourable  to  the  deiigns  of  the  latter  on  the 
crown.  A  treaty  for  this  purpnfe  was  aftually  drawn 
up  and  figned  ;  but  the  inhabitants,  notwithflanding 
their  diftrefTed  lituation,  fo  highly  refented  their  being 
difpofed  of  like  cattle,  from  one  mafter  to  another,  that 
they  refufed  to  pay  the  ufual  taxes.  Gerhard  refolved 
to  compel  them  ;  and  therefore  led  10,000  men,  whom 
he  had  levied  in  Germany,  into  the  heart  of  the  pro- 
vince. Providence,  however,  now  raifed  up  an  enemy 
to  this  tyrants    One  Nicholas  Norevi,  a  man  greatly 


efleemed  for  his  courage,  public  fpirit,  and  pradence,  Oenmirl^. 
beheld  with  forrow  the  condition  to  which  Denmark  ^— v**^ 
was  reduced.    He  had  long  meditated  a  variety  of 
projefts  for  its  rehef,  and  at  laft  imagined  things  were  Norevi  re- 
in fuch  a  fituation  that  the  whole  depended  on  his  fingle  covers  the 
arm.    Young  Valdemar,  Chriftopher's  fon,  had  a  num-  liberty  of 
ber  of  adherents  in  the  kingdom  ;  his  moft  dangerous  J 
enemy  was  Gerhard  ;  and  could  he  he  removed,  the 
Jutlanders  would  at  leaft  be  free  from  an  opprefTor, 
and  might  choofe  Valdemar,  or  any  other  they  thought 
proper,  for  their  fovereign.  CoUeftiog  a  body  of  cho' 
ien  horfe,  therefore,  he  marched  in  the  night  to  Ran 
derfhufen,  where  Gerhard  had  fixed  his  head  quarters; 
and  having  forced  open  the  tyrant's  quarters,  imme- 
diately put  him  to  death.    He  then  fled  with  the  ut- 
moft  expedition  ;  but  was  purfued  and  overtaken  by  a 
party  of  the  enemy's  horfe,  through  which  he  forced 
his  way  and  efcaped.    Gerhard's  fons  hearing  of  his 
death,  retired  into  Holftein  from  whence  they  had 
come  ;  leaving  the  army,  compofed  chiefly  of  Hol- 
fteiners,  to  be  cut  in  pieces  by  the  enraged  peafant9> 
who  fell  upon  them  from  every  quarter. 

Still,  however,  the  Holfteiners  kept  pofTeffion  of  thtf 
citadels  and  fortified  places,  from  whence  Nicholas  re- 
folved to  diflodge  them.  He  accordingly  raifed  a 
body  of  forces ;  attacked  and  took  Landen,  a  caftle 
fituated  on  the  river  Scheme  :  After  which  he  laid 
fiege  to  Albeg  ;  but  the  garrifon  making  an  obftinate 
defence,  he  turned  the  fiege  into  a  blockade,  by  which 
they  were  foon  reduced  to  great  extremity.  The  go- 
'-ernor  fent  an  exprefs  to  the  fons  of  Gerhard,  ac- 
quainting them  with  the  impoffibility  of  his  holding 
out  more  than  a  few  days,  without  being  relieved. 
This  determined  them  to  march  to  the  relief  of  fo  im- 
portant  a  place.  They  came  up  with  Nicholas  juft  as  He  is  kill, 
the  governor  was  ready  to  furrender,  but  were  defeat-  cd. 
ed  ;  though  Nicholas  was  unfortunately  killed  in  the 
engagement. 

Jutland  having  thus  regained  its  liberty,  the  reft  of 
the  kingdom  followed  its  example.  Zealand  firft  o- 
penly  declared  itfelf.  Here  Henry,  Gerhard's  fon, 
maintained  feveral  garrifons  ;  and  refolved  to  defend 
his  pofTeflions  in  fpite  of  all  the  power  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. For  this  purpofe  he  drew  together  an  army  ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  a  tumult  arofe  among  the  pea- 
fants on  account  of  a  Danifh  nobleman  flain  by  the 
Holfteiners.  By  this  the  people  were  at  laft  fo  irri- 
tated, that  falling  upon  the  Holfteiners  fword  in  hand, 
they  killed  ;^oo  of  them,  drove  the  reft  out  of  the 
ifland,and  chofe  Valdemar,  Chriftopher's  fon,  for  their 
fovereign. 

The  Danes  now  refumed  their  courage  ;  the  lands 
were  cultivated,  the  famine  and  peftilence  ceafed,  and 
the  kingdom  began  to  flourifh  as  formerly.    Matters  Margaret 
continued  in  a  profperous  way  till  1387,  when  Mar- unites  the 
g-aret  moimted  the  throne.   She  raifed  the  kingdom  10""'*^"*"^ 
its  higheft  pitch  of  glory,  as  partly  by  her  addrefs,  and  Sweden  * 
partly  by  hereditary  right,  fhe  formed  the  union  ofandNxsr- 
Calmar,  by  which  fhe  was  acknowledged  fovereign  of  way. 
Sweden,  Denm'ark,  and  Norway.    She  held  her  dig- 
nity with  fuch  firmnefs  and  courage,  that  fhe  was  juft- 
ly  ilyled  the  Semimmls  of  the  North.    Her  fuccefTors 
being  dellitute  of  her  great  qualifications,  the  union  of 
Calmar  fell  to  nothing :  but  Norway  ftill  continued 
annexed  to  Denmark.    About  the  year  1448,  the 
5  C  3  crcwn 
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crown  of  Denmark  fell  to  Chriftlan  count  of  Olden- 
burg, fiom  whom  the  prefent  royal  family  of  Denmark 
is  defcended  ;  and,  in  1536,  the  Proteflant  religion 
was  eftablifhcd  in  Denmark  by  that  wife  and  politic 
prince  Cdridian  III. 

Chridian  IV.  of  Denmark,  in  1629,  was  chofen  for 
the  head  of  the  Prottftant  league  formed  againft  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  :  but,  though  brave  in  his  own  per- 
jon,  he  was  in  danger  of  lofing  his  dominions  ;  when* 
he  was  fucceeded  in  that  command  by  the  famous  Gu- 
llavus  Adolphus,  king  ot"  Sweden.  The  Dutch  ha- 
ving obliged  Chriftian,  who  died  in  1648,  to  lower 
the  duties  of  the  Sound,  his  fon  Frederic  III.  con- 
fented  to  accept  of  an  annuity  of  150,000  florins  for 
the  whole.  The  Dutch,  after  this,  pei  fuaded  him  to 
declare  war  againft  Charles  Gullavus  king  of  Sweden, 
which  had  almoll  coft  him  liis  crown  in  1657.  Charles 
flormed  the  fortrefs  of  Fredericftadt  ;  and  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  winter,  he  marched  his  army  over  the  ice  to 
the  ifland  of  Funen,  where  he  furprifed  the  Danifh 
troops,  took  Odenfee  and  Nyburg,  and  marched  over 
the  Great  Belt  to  befiege  Copenhagen  itfelf.  Crom- 
well, the  Engliih  ufurper,  interpofed:  and  Frederic  de- 
fended his  capital  with  great  magnanimity  till  the 
peace  of  Rofchild ;  by  which  Frederic  ceded  the  pro- 
vinces of  Halland,  Bleking,  and  Sconia,  the  ifland  of 
Bornhoiia,  Bahus,  and  Drontheim,  in  Norway,  to  the 
Swedes.  Frederic  fought  to  elude  thofe  fevere  terms ; 
but  Charlesi  took  Cronenburg,  and, once  more  befieged 
Copenhagen  by  fea  and  land.  The  fl:eady  intrepid  con- 
du£l  of  Frederic  under  thefe  misfortunes  endeared 
him  to  his  fubjefts  ;  and  the  citizens  of  Copenhagen 
made  an  admirable  defence,  till  a  Dutch  fleet  arrived 
in  the  Baltic,  and  beat  the  Swedifli  fleet.  The  for- 
tune of  war  was  now  entirely  changed  in  favour  of  Fre- 
deric, who  fliowed  on  every  occafion  great  abilities, 
both  civil  and  military  :  and  having  forced  Charles  to 
raife  the  fiege  of  Copenhagen,  might  have  carried  the 
war  into  Sweden,  had  not  the  Englifli  fleet,  under 
Montague,  appeared  in  the  Baltic.  This  enabled 
Charles  to  befiege  Copenhagen  a  third  time  :  but 
France  and  England  offering  their  mediation,  a  pekce 
was  concluded  in  that  capital  ;  by  which  the  ifland  of 
Bornholm  returned  to  the  Danes  j  but  the  ifland  of 
Rugen,  Bleking,  Halland,  and  Schonen,  remained: 
with  the  Swedes. 

The  year  i66q  affords  us  an  example  of  a  revolu- 
tion almoft;  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  hiftory,  viz. 
that  of  a  free  people  refigning  their  liberty  into  the 
hands  of  their  fovereign,  and  of  their  own  accord,  and 
without  the  lead  compulfion,  rendering  him  defpotic. 
This  was  occafioned  by  the  great  character  which  Fre- 
deric had  acquired  by  his  prudent  and  valiant  conduft 
when»Copenhagen  was  befieged  by  the  king  of  Swe- 
den ;  and  at  that  time  he  had  alfo  taken  care  to  ingra- 
tiate himfelf  with  the  commonalty,  by  obliging  the 
nobility  to  allow  them  fome  immunities  which  they 
did  not  enjoy  before';  allowing  them  alfo,  by  a  fpecial 
cdift,  to  poffefs  lands,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
nobility.  After  the  conclufion  of  tiie  treaty  with 
Sweden,  a  diet  was  fummoned  at  Copenhagen,  to  take 
into  confideration  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  which  was 
now  very  much  exhaufted,  both  by  reafon  of  the  debts 
in  which  it  was  involved  and  byfthe  calamities  of  war. 
This  dilliefffid  fllate  of  affaire  vraa,  by  the  commons,  at- 
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tributed  to  the  nobility  ;  who,  on  the  other  hand,  took  Denmarir* 
no  care  to  concihate  the  affedions  of  the  inferior  claf-  ■~'"V~~^, 
fcs,  but  rather  increafed  the  difcontetits  by  their  arro- 
gance. They  had  even  the  imprudence  to  rcmon  Urate 
againft  the  immunities  above  mentioned,  which  had 
been  granted  by  the  king  during  the  fiege.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  the  deputies  of  the  commons  and  clergy 
united  againft  them  ;  and  being  joined  by  the  citizens 
of  Copenhagen,  formed  a  very  conliderable  party.  On 
bringing  forward  in  the  affimbly  the  fums  neceffary  for 
the  naiional  exigencies,  a  general  excife  was  propofed 
by  the  nobles  on  every  article  of  confumpt  ;  and  to 
which  they  themfelves  were  willing  to  fubmit,  though, 
by  an  exprels  law,  their  order  was  to  be  exempted 
from  all  taxes.  This  offer  was  accompanied  with  a  re- 
monftrance  to  the  king  ;  in  which  they  endeavoured  not 
only  to  reclaim  many  obfolete  privileges,  but  to  add- 
frefli  immunities,  and  introduce  many  other  regula- 
tions, ail  of  them  tending  to  diminiih  the  royal  prero- 
gative, and  check  the  rifiing  influence  of  the  comm.ons. 
and  clergy.  This  propofal  occaiioned  great  dii'putes 
in  the  diet ;  and  the  two  inferior  orders  infifted  that 
they  would  not  admit  of  any  tax  which  fliould  not  be 
levied  equally  upon  all  ranks,  without  referve  or  reftric 
tion.  The  nobles  not  only  refufed  to  comply  with  this 
propofal,  but  even  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  tax  for  more 
than  three  years  ;  pretending  that  all  taxes  whatever 
were  infringements  on  their  privileges.  By  way  of 
compenfation,  however,  they  propofed  new  duties  up- 
on leather  and  ftamped  paper,  and  at  laft  offered  to  pajr 
a  poll-tax  for  their  peafants.  This  exchange  feemed 
at  firft  to  be  agreeable  to  the  two  inferior  eftates  ;  but 
they  fuddenly  altered  their  mind,  and  demanded  that 
the  fiefs  and  domains,  which  the  nobles  had  hitherto 
poffeffed  exclufively,  and  at  a  very  moderate  rent,, 
fliould  be  let  to  the  higheil  bidder. 

Such  a  propofal  appeared  to  the  nobles  to  be  to  the 
laft  degree  unrcal^able.  They  faid  it  was  an  InfraAion 
of  their  deareft,  privileges  ;  as,  by  the  46th  article  of' 
the  coronation  oath  taken  by  Frederic,  the  poffeffion 
of  the  royal  fiefs  was  guaranteed  to  their  order ;  but, 
in  the  heat  of  difpute,  one  of  the  chief  fenators  having 
imprudently  thrown  out  fome  reproachful  exprefiions 
againft  the  commons,  a  general  ferinenit  enfued,  and. 
the  affembly  was  broken  up  in  confufion.  This  gave 
occafion  to  the  interpoCtion  of  the  king's  friends;  and 
an  idea  of  rendering  the  crown  hereditary,  and  enlar- 
ging the  royal  prerogative,  began  to  be  fuggefted  as 
the  proper  method  of  humbling  the  nobility.  Thi& 
was  firll  broached  by  the  bifhop  of  Zealand,  at  whofe 
houfe  a  numerous  meeting  was  held  on  the  6th  of  Oc- 
tober 1660,  where  the  fcheme  was  fully  laid  open  and 
approved  ;  an  a£l  for  rendering  the  crown  hereditary- 
drawn  up  ;  and  the  beft  method  of  publicly  producing, 
it  taken  into  confideration.  All  this  time  the  king: 
feemed  quite  inaftive,  nor  could  he  be  prevailed  upon 
to  take  any  part  in  an  affair  which  fo  nearly  concerned 
him.  But  this  indolence  was  abundantly  compenfated 
by  the  alertnefs  and  diligence  of  the  queen  ;  between 
whom  and  the  heads  of  the  party  matters  were  foon. 
concerted.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  Oftober, 
therefore,  the  bifhop  of  Zealand  having  obtained  the 
confent  and  fignature  of  the"ecclefiaftlcal  deputies,  de- 
livered it  to  Naufen  burgomafter  of  Copenhagen  and 
fpeakcr  of  the  commons.    The  latter,  in  a  raoft  per- 
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en'mark.  fuaGve  fpeeth,  expatiated  upon  the  wretched  ftatc  of 
the  kingdom,  the  oppreflive  power  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  virtues  of  the  king;  condnding  with  an  exhorta- 
tion to  the  commons,  to  fubfcribc  the  aft  as  the  only 
means  of  faving  their  country. 

The  exhortations  of  the  fpeaker  had-fiich  an  eftea: 
upon  the  affembly,  that  ihey  fubfcribed  it  without  -a 
fingle  diffent  ;  the  nobles  being  all  the  «'hlle  in  perfed 
fecurity,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  tranfaition.  Next 
day  it  was  prefented  to  the  king  hy  the  bifliop  and 
Naufen  ;  and  as  they  were  returning  from^  the  palace, 
they  met  the  fenator  who  had  already  given  offence 
to  the  commons.    With  him  they  had  a  violent  al- 
tercation, and  were  threatened  wich  impiifonment  for 
prefuming  to  approach  the  king  without  acquainting 
the  order  of  nobles.    This  threat  was  now  ahogtther 
nugatory.    The  nobles  having  got  fome  intelligence 
of  what  was  going  forward,  had  juft  affembleJ  in  order 
to  confider  of  what  was  to  be  done,  when  the  deputies 
of  the  two  other  ellates  entered,  and  iriformed  them  of 
their  proceedings,  and  delivered  to  them  the  prupofU 
for  rendering  the  crown  hereditary.     By  this  declara- 
tion the  nobles  were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confterna- 
tion  ;  but  judging  it  improper  to  put  a  negative  on  the 
propofal  at  prtfent,  they  endeavoured  to  gain  time, 
and  replied,  that  though  they  willingly  gave  their  af- 
fent  to  the  declaration,  yet  that,  as  it  was  a  matter  of 
great  confequence,  it  deferved  the  moll  feiious  dif- 
cuffion.     Naufen,  however,  repHed,  that  the  other 
eftates  had  already  taken  their  refolulion  ;  that  they 
would  lofe  no  time  in  debate  ;  and  that  if  the  nobles 
would  not  concur  with  them,  they  would  immediate- 
ly repair  to  the  palace  by  themfelves,  where  they  had 
Bot  the  leaft  doubt  that  the  king  would  gracioufly  ac- 
cept their  proffer. 

In  the  mean  time  the  nobles  had  privately  difpatch- 
ed  a  meffage  to  the  king,  intimating,  that  they  were 
willing  to  render  the  crown  hereditary  in  the  male  line 
of  his  iffue,  provided  it  was  done  with  all  the  ufual  for- 
malities. But  this  propofal  did  not  prove  agreeable  to 
his  majefty,  unlefs  they  would  confirm  the  right  of  fuc- 
ceffion  in  the  female  line  alfo.  He  added,  however, 
with  great  appearance  of  moderation,  that  he  by  no 
means  wifhed  to  prefcribe  rules  for  their  condu6l;  they 
were  to  follow  the  didates  of  their  own  judgment;  but 
as  for  his  part,  he  would  owe  every  thing  to  their  free 
confent.  While  the  nobles  were  waiting  for  this  an- 
fwer,  the  other  deputies,  perceiving  that  they  wiflied 
to  keep  the  matter  in  fufpence,  loft  all  patience,  and 
repaired  in  folemn  procefii'on  to  the  court  ;  where,  be- 
ing admitted  into  the  royal  prefence,  the  matter  was 
opened  by  the  bifliop  of  Zealand.  He  addreifed  his 
majefty  on  the  refolution  taken  by  the  clergy  and  com- 
mons, offering  in  their  name  to  render  the  crown  he- 
reditary, and  to  inveft  him  with  abfolute  authority  ; 
adding,  that  they  were  ready  to  facrifice  their  hves  in 
the  defence  of  an  eftablifhment  fo  falutarv  to  their  coun- 
try. His  majefty  thanked  them  for  their  favourable 
intentions ;  but  mentioned  the  concurrence  of  the 
nobles  as  a  neceffary  condition  ;  though  he  had  no 
doubt  of  this  when  they  (hould  have  time  to  accom- 
pany  the  declaration  with  all  the  nectffary  formalities  ; 
he  affured  them  of  his  protedlion,  promifed  a  redrefs  of 
all  grievances,  and  difmiffed  them  with  an  exhortation 
tp  coutiaue  their  fittings  until  they  (hould  have 
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brought  their  defign  to  perfeftion,  and  he  could  re- 
ceive their  voluntary  fubmiffion  with  all  due  folemnity. 

On  departure  of  the  commons  from  the  place  where 
they  had  been  conferring  with  the  nobles,  the  latter 
had  been  fo  diftrafted  and  confufed,  that  they  broke 
up  without  coming  to  any  refolution,  defigning,  how- 
ever, to  decide  the  matter  finally  at  their  meeting  oh 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day.  But  while  they 
were  thus  wavering  and  irrefolute,  the  court  and  the 
popular  party  took  the  neceffary  meafures  to  force  thera 
to  a  concurrence.  This  was  effedually  done  by  an 
order  to  fhut  the  gates  ;  for  by  this  they  were  fo  much 
difpirited  that  they  inftantly  difpatched  deputies  to  the 
court,  with  a  meffage  that  they  were  ready  to  concur 
with  the  commons,  and  fubfcribe  to  all  the  conditions 
of  the  royal  pleafure. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  ratify  the  tranfaftioa 
with  all  proper  folemnity.  Accordingly,  on  the  i6th 
ot  October,  the  eftates  annulled,  in  the  moft  folemn 
manner,  the  capitulation  or  charter  figned  by  the  kin^ 
on  his  acceffion  to  the  throne;  ablolved  hirn  from  all 
his  engagements ;  and  cancelled  all  the  Hmitations  im- 
pokd  upon  his  fovereignty.  The  whole  was  concluded 
by  the  ceremony  of  doing  homage,  taking  the  new 
oath  with  great  ceremony  ;  after  which  a  new  form  of 
government  was  promulgated  under  the  title  of  T/je 
Roy  a!  Law  of  Denmark. 

Frederic  was  fucceeded,  in  1 670,byhisfonGhriftianV. 
who  obliged  the  Duke  of  Holftein  Gottorp  to  renounce 
all  the  advantages  he  had  gained  by  the  treaty  of  Rof- 
child.  He  then  i-ecovered  a  numberof  places  in  Schonen  ;.. 
but  his  army  was  defeated  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Lunden 
by  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden.    This  defeat  did  not  put  an 
end  to  the  war;  which  Chriftian  obftinately  continued, 
till  he  was  defeated  entirely  at  the  battle  of  Land- 
fcroon  ;  and  he  had  almoft  exhaufted  his  dominions  in 
his  militarv  operations,  till  he  was  in  a  manner  aban- 
doned by  all  his  allies,  and  forced  to  fign  a  treaty  on 
the  terms  prefcribed  by  France,  in  1679.  Chriftian,. 
however,  did  not  defift  from  his  military  attempts;  and' 
at  laft  he  became  the  ally  and  fubfidiary  of  Louis  XIV. 
who  was  then  threatening  Europe  with  chains.  Chri- 
ftian, after  a  vaft  variety  of  'treating  and  fighting  with 
the  Holfteiners,  Hamburghers,  and  other  northern 
powers,  died  in  1699.    He  was  fucceeded  by  Frede- 
ric IV.  who,  like  his  predeceffors,  maintained  his  pre- 
tenfions  upon  Holftein  ;  and  probably  muft  have  be- 
come mafter  of  that  duchy,  had  not  the  Engllfli  and 
Dutch  fleets  raifcd  the  fiege  of  Tonningen;  while  the 
young  king  of  Sweden,  CharlesXII.  who  was  no  more 
than  16  years  of  age,  landed  within  eight  miles  of  Co- 
penhagen, to  affifthis  brother-in-law  the  Duke  of  Hol- 
ftein.   Charles  probably  would  have  made  himfelf  ma- 
fter  of  Copenhagen,  had  not  his  Danlfh  majefty  agreed- 
to  the  peace  of  Travendahl,  which  was  entirely  in  the- 
Duke's  favour.    By  another  treaty  concluded  with  the- 
States-General,  Frederic  obliged  himfelf  to  furnifh: 
a  body  of  troops,  who  were  to  be  paid  by  the  corife-- 
derates;  and  who  afterwards  did  great  fervice  againft- 
the  French.  19^ 

Notwithftanding  this  peace,  Frederic  was  perpetual-  Pe-petual 
ly  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Swedes;  and  while  Charle3'^j^^^^^Y^|^*- 
was  an  exile  at  Bender,  he  marched  through  Holftein*^^^^^ 
into  Swedilh  Pomerania  ;  and  in  the  year  1712,  into;. 


Bremen,  and  took  the  city  of  Stiide. 


His  troops, 
hov/cver,, 
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^"Z^  ^lowever,  were  totally  defeated  by  the  S\yedes  at  Ga- 
"  defbufch,  who  laid  his  fav'xjurite  city  of  Altena  in  afhes. 
Frederic  revenged  himfelf,  by  feizing  great  part  of  the 
ducal  Holftein,  and  forcing  the  Swedifh  general,  count 
Steinbock,  to  furrender  himfelf  prifoner,  with  all  his 
troops.  In  the  year  1716,  the  fucceffes  of  Frederic 
were  fo  great,  by  taking  Tonningen  and  Stralfund,  by 
driving  the  Swedes  out  of  Norway,  and  reducing  Wif- 
mar  and  Ponaerania,  that  his  allies  began  to  fufped  he 
was  aiming  at  the  fovereignty  of  all  Scandinavia.  Up- 
on the  return  of  Charles  of  Sweden  from  his  exile,  he 
renewed  the  war  againft  Denmark  with  a  moft  em- 
bittered fpirit ;  but  on  the  death  of  that  prince,  who 
was  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Frederlcnial,  Frederic  durft 
not  refufe  the  offer  of  his  Britannic  majefty's  mediation 
between  him  and  the  crown  of  Sweden;  in  confequence 
of  which,  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Stockholm,  which 
left  him  in  poflcffion  of  the  duchy  of  Slefwic.  Fre- 
deric died  in  the  year  1730,  after  having,  two  y^rs 
before,  feen  his  capital  reduced  to  afhes  by  an  acci- 
dental fire.  His  fon  and  fucceffor,  Chriftian  Frede- 
l  ie,  niade  no  other  ufe  of  his  power,  and  the  advanta- 
ges with  which  he  mounted  the  throne,  than  to  cul- 
tivate peace  wit|i  all  his  neighbours,  and  to  promote  the 
happinefs  of  his  fubjedls,  whom  he  eafed  of  many  op- 
preflive  taxes. 

In  1734,  after  guaranteeing  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion, Chriilian  fent  6000  men  to  the  affiilance  of  the 
emperor,  during  the  difpute  of  the  fucceffion  to  the 
crown  of  Poland.    Though  he  was  pacific,  yet  he  was 
jealous  of  his  rights,  efpecially  over  Hamburgh.  He 
obliged  the  Hamburghers  to  call  in  the  mediation  of 
Pruffia,  to  abolifii  their  bank,  to  admit  the  coin  of 
Denmark  as  current,  and  to  pay  him  a  million  of  fil- 
vtr  marks.    He  had,  two  years  after,  viz.  1738,  a 
difpute  with  his   Britannic  majefty  about  the  little 
lordfhip  of  Steinhorft,  which  had  been  mortgaged  to 
the  latter  by  the  Duke  of  Holftein  Lawenburg,  and 
which  Chriftian  faid  belonged  to  him,    Some  blood 
was  fpilt  during  the  conte.ft  ;  in  which  Chriftian,  it  is 
thought,  never  was  in  earneft.    It  brought  on,  how- 
treaty  with         ^  ^^'^^^Y^      which  he  availed  himfelf  of  his  Bri- 
Great  Bri-  tannic  majefty's  prediledion  for  his  German  domi- 
taiii.         nions  ;  for  he  agreed  to  pay  Chriftian  a  fubfidy  of 
70,000  1.  Steriing  a-year,  on  condition  of  keeping  in 
readinefs  7000  troops  for  the  proportion  of  Hanover  : 
this  was  a  gainful  bargain  for  Denmark.    AikI  two 
years  after,  he  feized  forae  Dutch  fiiips  for  trading 
without  his  leave  to  Iceland  :  but  the  difference  was 
made  up  by  the  mediation  of  Sweden.    Chriftian  had 
fo  great  a  party  in  that  kingdom,  that  it  was  general- 
ly thought  he  would  revive  the  union  of  Calmar,  by 
procuring  his  fon  to  be  declared  fucceffor  to  his  then 
Swedifh  majefty.    Some  fteps  for  that  purpofe  were 
certainly  taken  :  but  whatever  Chriftian's  views  might 
have  been,  the  defign  was  fruft rated  by  thejealoufy 
of  other  powers,  who  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of 
feeing  all  Scandinavia  fubjeft  to  one  family.  Chriftian 
died  in  1746,  with  the  charafter  of  being  the  father 
of  his  people. 

His  fon  and  fucceftcir,  Frederic  V.  had,  in  174^, 
married  the  princefs  Louiia,  daughter  to  his  Britannic 
majefty.  He  improved  upon  his  father's  plan  for  the 
liappinefs  of  his  people  ;  but  took  no  concern,  ex- 
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cept  that  of  a  mediator,  in  the  German  war.    For  it  Denmarlc 

was  by  his  interventio,n  that  the  treaty  of  Clofter-fe- \  

ven  was  concluded  between  his  royal  highnefs  the  late 
duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  French  general  Riche- 
heu.  Upon  the  death  of  his  firft  queen,  who  was  mo- 
ther to  his  prefent  Danifh  majefty,  he  taarried  a  dauo-h- 
ter  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwic  Wolfenbuttel ;  and  died 
m  1766. 

,   He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Chriftian  VII.  his  pre- 
fent DaniOi  majefty,  who  married  the  princefs  Caro- 
hna  Matilda  of  England.    But  this  alliance  proved  ex-  !„. 
tremely  unfortunate,  which  is  generally  afcrlbed  toof  tlfe"'' 
the  intrigues  of  the  queen  dowager,  raother-in-law  to'Jowager 
the  prefent  king.    She  .is  reprefented  as  ambitious  ^"'^  "^'"^"^ 
artful,  and  defigning  ;  and  as  one  who  wifiied  to  haveS  vohL 
fet  afide  the  king  himfelf  in  favour  of  her  own  fon  Fre-q  cen.  ^ 
dene.  On  the  arrival  of  the  young  queen,  however,  (he 
received  her  with  much  apparent  aff^etlion,  telhng  her 
the  faults  of  herlhufband,  and  at  the  fame  time  promifing 
to  afiift  her  on  all  occafions  in  reclaiming  him  from  his 
vicious  courfes.    Thus,  under  pretence  of  kindnefs 
and  fnendlhip,  ftie  fowed  the  feeds  of  diffention  betwixt 
the  royal  pair  before  the  unfortunate  princefs  had  the 
leaft  fufpicion  of  her  danger;  and  while  the  un- 
tlunking  queen  revealed   to   the  dowager  all  her 
fecrets,  the  latter  is  faid  to  have  placed  fpies  about 
the  king  to  keep  him  conftantly  engaged  in  riot  and 
debauchery,  to  vvhich  he  was  at  any  rate  too  much 
inchned.  At  laft  it  was  contrived  to  throw  a  miftrefs  in 
his  way,  whom  he  was  advifed  to  keep  in  his  palace. 
— It  was  impofiible  that  any  woman  could  pafs  fuch 
a  piece  of  condud  unnoriced  ;  however,  in  this  affair, 
the  queen  dowager  behaved  with  her  ufual  duplicity. 
In  the  abfence  of  the  king  fhe  pretended  great  refent- 
ment  againft  him,  and  even  advifed  the  queen  not  to 
live  with  him  ;  but  as  foon  as  he  returned,  when  his 
confort  reproached  him,  though  in  a  gentle  manner, 
with  his  conduft,  fhe  not  only  took  his  part,  but  in- 
fifted  that  it  was  prefumptuous  in  a  queen  of  Den- 
mark to  pretend  to  dirett  her  huft)and'8  conduft.  Not- 
withftanding  this  incendiary  behaviour,  the  queen  was 
in  a  fhort  time  reconciled  to  her  huftjand,  and  lived 
on  very  good  terms  with  him  until  fiie  again  excited 
the  jealoufy  of  the  dowager  by  affuming  to  herfelf  the 
diredion  of  that  part  of  the  public  affairs  which  the 
dowager  had  been  accuftomed  to  look  upon  as  her 
own  privilege.   For  fome  time  it  feemed  to  be  difficult 
for  her  to  form  any  effeftual  plan  of  revenge,  as  the 
king  had  difplaced  feveral  of  her  friends  who  had  for 
fome  time  had  a  ftiare  in  the  adminiftration.  Two 
new  favourites,  Brandt  and  Struenfee,  had  now  appear- 
ed ;  and  as  thefe  paid  great  court  to  the  queen,  the 
dowager  took  occafion  to  infinuate  not  only  that  the 
queen  was  harfjouring  improper  deligns  with  regard 
to  the  government,  but  that  fhe  had  an  intrigue  with 
Struenfee.    The  new  minifters  indeed  behaved  impru- 
dently,  in  attempting  to  make  a  reformarion  in  feve- 
ral of  the  departments  of  the  ftate  at  once,  inftead  of 
waiting  patiently  until  an  opportunity  fhould  offer  • 
and  in  thefe  precipitate  fchen^ies  they  were  certainly 
fup ported  by  the  queen.    Thefe  inftances  of  want  of 
circumfpedion  in  the  minifters,  were  reprefented  by  the 
dowager  and  her  party  to  be  a  fettled  fcheme  to  make 
an  alteration  in  the  government ;  and  a  defign  was  evea 
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cnmark  fpoken  of  to  fuperfede  the  king  as  being  incapable  of  go- 
verning,  to  declare  the  queen  regent  during  the  minority 
of  her  fon,  and  to  make  Struenfee  prime  minifter. 

Thus  a  very  formidable  oppofition  was  formed  a- 
^ainlt  Brandt  and  Struenfee;  and  as  the  latter  had  made 
forae  innovations  in  the  military  department  as  well  as 
the  civil,  fome  of  the  principal  officers,  who  were  the 
creatures  of  the  dowager,  repreiented  him  as  defign- 
ing  to  overthrow  the  whole  fyltem  of  government. 
When  matters  were  brought  to  a  proper  bearing,  it 
was  at  laft  refolved  to  furprife  the  king  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  force  him  inftantly  to  fign  an  order 
which  was  to  be  ready  prepared,  for  committing  the 
obnoxious  perfons  to  feparace  prifons,  accufe  them  of 
high  treafon  in  general,  and  particularly  with  a  defign 
to  dethrone  or  polfon  the  king.  If  this  could  not  be 
properly  aulheniicated,  it  was  determined  to  fuborn 
witnefTes  to  confirm  the  report  of  a  criminal  corre- 
fpondence  between  the  queen  and  count  Struenfee. 
This  defign  was  executed  on  the  night  of  the  i6th  of 
January  1772,  when  a  mafl<ed  ball  was  given  at  the 
court  of  Denmark.  The  queen,  after  having  danced 
moft  part  of  the  night  with  count  Struenfee,  retired  to 
her  chamber  about  two  in  the  morning.  About  four 
the  fame  morning,  prince  Frederic  got  op,  and  went 
with  the  queen  dowager  to  the  king's  bed-chamber, 
accompaincd  by  general  Eichftedt  and  count  Rantzau. 
Having  ordered  the  king's  valet  de  chainbre  to  awake 
him,  they  informed  his  majefty  that  the  queen,  with 
count  Struenfee,  his  brother,  and  Brandt  one  of  the 
new  minifters,  were  at  that  moment  bufy  in  draw- 
ing up  an  aA  of  renunciation  of  the  crown,  which 
they  would  immediately  after  compel  him  to  fign  ;  and 
therefore  there  was  a  neceffitfy  for  him  to  give  an  order 
for  their  arreilment.  Theking  is  faldto  have  hefuated for 
fome  time,  and  inclined  to  refufe  this  fcandalous  requifi- 
tion ;  but  at  length,  through  importunity,  and, according 
to  fome  accounts,  being  even  threatened  into  compliance, 
he  confentcd  to  what  they  required.  Count  Rantzau 
wasdifpatched,  at  that  untimely  hour,  into  the  queen's 
apartments,  and  immediately  executed  the  orders  of 
the  king.  The  unfortunate  princefs  was  conveyed  in 
one  of  the  king's  coaches  to  the  caftleof  Cronenburgh, 
together  with  the  infant  princefs,  attended  by  Lady 
Moftyn,  and  efcorted  by  a  party  of  dragoons.  Stru- 
enfee and  Brandt  were  feized  In  their  beds  and  impri- 
foned,  as  well  as  feveral  other  members  of  the  new  ad- 
miniftration,  to  the  number  of  1 8.  The  queen  dowager 
and  her  adherents  feemed  to  affume  the  government  en- 
tirely into  their  own  hands,  and  a  total  change  took  place 
in  the  departments  of  adminiftra'uon.  The  prince  royal, 
fon  of  queen  Matilda,  then  in  the  fifth  year  erf  his  age,  was 
put  under  the  care  of  a  lady  of  quality,  who  was  appoint- 
ed governefs,  under  ihe  fuperintendency  of  the  queen 
dowager.  Struenfee  and  Brandt  were  put  in  irons, 
and  very  feverely  treated :  they  underwent  lung  and  fre- 
22  quent  examinations;  and  Struenfee  at  laft  confefled  that 
xecution  he  had  a  criminal  intercourfe  with  the  queen.  Both  their 
"Sri  uenfec  heads  were  llruck  off"  on  the  28th  of  April ;  but  many 
d Brandt.  ^£  ^.y^^j^.  pa,tlfanb  were  ftt  at  liberty.  The  confeffion 
of  Struenfee  is  by  niany,  and  indeed  with  no  fmall  de- 
gree of  probability,  fuppofed  to  have  been  extorted  by 
fear  of  the  torture,  and  to  have  no  foundation  in  truth  ; 
but  as  no  means  were  ufed  by  the  courtof  Britain  toclear 
up  the  queen's  charaAer,  the  affair  mail  undoubtedly 
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wear  a  fufpicidus  afpcft.  At  laft,  however,  his  Bri- 
tannic majefty  interfered  fo  far  as  to  fend  a  fmall  fqua- 
dron  of  fhips  to  convoy  the  unhappy  princefs  to  Ger- 
many. Here  the  city  of  Zell  was  appointed  for  her  rcfi- 
dence ;  and  in  this  place  fhe  died  of  a  malignant  fever  on 
the  loth  of  May  i  775,  aged  23  years  and  10  months. 

The  inhuman  treatment  of  this  princefs  did  not 
long  prove  advantageous  to  the  queen  dowager  and  her 
party:  A  new  revolution  took  place  in  April  1 784, Change jn 
when  the  queen  dowager's  friends  were  removed,  ^ 
new  coimcil  was  formed  under  the  aufpices  of  the  prince 
royal,  and  noinftrument  deemed  authentic  unlefs  figned 
by  the  king,  and  coiinterfigned  by  the  prince.  Since  that 
time,  the  king,  whofromthe  beglnningof  hisadminiilra- 
tion  Allowed  a  great  degree  of  incapacity,  has  been  en- 
tirely laid  afide  from  public  bufiuefs,  and  has  no  fhare 
in  the  government.  The  Danes  are  at  prcfent  engaged 
cn  the  fide  of  Ruffia  in  her  war  with  the  Turks,  the 
imntediate  opponent  of  Denmark  being  Sweden.  „^ 

The  kingdom  of  Denmark  at  prefent  is  divided  intODivifion  of 
fix  grand  diftri(£ts  or  provinces;  viz.  i.  Denmark  pro- the  king- 
perly  fo  called,  comprehending  the  iflands  of  Zealand,  do™- 
Funen,  Langland,  Laaland,  Falftria,  Mona,  Samfoe, 
Arroe,  Bornholm,  Anhoult,  Leffaw,  and  that  part 
of  the  continent  called  North  yutland.   2.  The  duchy 
of  Slefwick,  or  South  Jutland.  3.  The  didchy  of  Hol- 
ftein.  4.  The  earldoms  of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorft, 
5.  The  kingdom  of  Norway ;  and  6.  Iceland,  with 
the  iflands  lying  in  the  Northern  Seas  ;  for  a  particu- 
lar defcrlption  of  which  fee  thefe  articles. 

The  language  of  Denmark  is  a  dialedl  of  the  Teu-  Language, 
tonic,  and  bears  a  ftrong  affinity  to  the  Norwegian  religion, 
tongue;  but  is  difagreeable  to  ftrangers,  qn  account  of^"^* 
the  drawling  tone  with  which  it  is  pronounced.  They 
have  borrowed  many  words  from  the  German  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  high  Dutch  is  ufed  in  common  difcourfe 
by  the  court,  the  gentry,  and  the  burghers.  The  bet- 
ter fwt  likewife  underftand  French,  and  fpeak  it  flu- 
ently. The  Lutheran  dottrine  is  univerfally  embraced 
through  all  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  ;  fo  that 
there  is  not  another  feCt  in  thefe  kingdoms.  Denmark 
is  divided  into  fix  diocefes,  one  in  Zealand,  one  in  Fu- 
nen, and  four  in  Jutland:  but  the  bi/hops  are,  proper- 
ly fpeaking,  no  other  than  fuperlntendants,  or pr'imt 
inter  pares.  They  have  no  cathedrals,  ecclefiaftlcal 
courts,  or  temporalities.  Their  bufinefs  is  to  infpcA 
thedoftrine  and  morals  of  the  inferior  clergy.  The  re- 
venue of  the  bilhop  of  Copenhagen  amounts  to  about 
2000  tixdollars  ;  and  tliis  is  the  richeft  benefice  in  the 
kingdom.  The  clergy  are  wholly  dependant  on  the 
government.  They  never  intermeddle,  nor  are  em- 
ployed or  confulted  in  civil  aff^;urs.  They,  neverthe- 
lefs,  have  acquired  great  influence,  and  erefted  a  fort 
of  fpiritual  tyranny  over  the  minds  of  the  common 
people,  by  whom  they  are  much  revered.  They  are, 
generally  fpeaking,  men  of  exemplary  lives,  and  fome 
erudition.  Their  churches  are  kept  more  clean,  and 
better  adorned,  than  thofc  of  England:,  the  people  are 
great  lovers  of  mufic,  and  their  organifts  commonly 
entertain  the  congregation  for  half  an  hour  before  or 
after  fervice.  The  ftate  of  literature  is  very  low  in 
Denmark.  There  is,  indeed,  an  univerfity  at  Copen- 
hagen; but  meanly  endowed,  and  very  ill  fupplied  with- 
matlers.  Tafte  and  the  belles  lettres  are  utterly  un-- 
known  in  this  country,  which  yet  has  produced  fome 
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Eenmarft.        of  ^reat  eminence  in  mathematics  and  medicine; 

fuch  as  Tycho  Brahe,  Bonichius,  and  the  Bartholines. 

The  conftitution  of  Denmark,  was  heretofore  of  the 
free  Gothic  original.  The  convention  of  the  eftafes, 
even  including  the  reprefentatives  of  the  boors  or  pea- 
•fants,  elefted  a  king  for  his  perfonal  virtues,  having 
ftill  a  regard  to  the  fon  of  their  late  monarch,  whom, 
however,  they  made  no  fcniple  of  fetting  afide,  if  they 
deemed  him  unworthy  of  the  royal  dignity.  They 
cnafted  laws;  conferred  the  great  offices  of  ftate  ;  de- 
bated all  affairs  relating  to  commerce,  peace,  war,  and 
alliances ;  and  occafionally  gave  their  confent  to  the 
impofition  of  neceflary  taxes.  The  king  was  no  other 
than  chief  magittrate,  generaliflimo,  and  as  it  were 
prime  minifter  to  his  people.  His  bufmefs  was  to  fee 
juftice  adminiftered  impartially;  to  command  the  army 
in  time  of  war  ;  to  encourage  indullry,  religion,  arts, 
and  fciences;  and  to  watch  over  the  interefts  of  his 
fubjefts. 

In  1660,  however,  the  conftitution  was  new  model- 
led, as  has  been  already  related,  and  which  was  to  the 
following  purport.  "  The  hereditary  kings  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway  fhould  be  in  effeft,  and  ought  to  be 
efteemed  by  their  fubjefts,  the  only  fupremeliead  up- 
on earth  ;  they  fhall  be  above  all  human  laws,  and  fhall 
acknowledge,  in  all  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  affairs,  no 
higher  power  than  God  alone.  The  king  fliall  enjoy  the 
right  of  making  and  interpreting  the  laws,  of  abroga- 
ting, adJiif  r  to,  and  difpenfing  with  them.  He  may 
alfo  annul  all  the  laws  which  either  he  or  his  predecef- 
fors  fhall  have  made,  excepting  this  royal  law,  which 
muft  remain  irrevocable,  and  be  confidered  as  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  ftate.  He  has  the  power  of  decla- 
ring war,^  making  peace,  impofing  taxes,  and  levying 
contributions  of  all  forts,"  &c.  &c. 

Then  follow  the  regulations  for  the  order  of  fuccef- 
fion,  the  regency  in  cafe  of  minority,  the  majority  of 
the  king,  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  family  ;  <^nd, 
after  having  enumerated  all  the  poffible  prerogatives 
of  regal  uncircurcfcribed  authority,  as  if  fufficient  had 
not  yet  been  laid  down,  it  is  added  in  the  26th  article; 
*'  All  that  we  have  hitherto  faid  of  power  and  emi- 
nence, and  fovereignty,  and  if  there  is  any  thing  fur- 
ther which  has  not  been  exprefsly  fpecifitd,  fliall  all  be 
oomprifed  in  the  following  words:  "  The  king  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  ftiall  be  the  hereditary  monarch, 
and  endued  with  the  higheft  authority  ;  infomuch, 
that  all  that  can  be  faid  and  written  to  the  advantage 
of  a  Chriftian,  hereditary,  and  abfolute  king,  fliall  be 
extended  under  the  moft  favourable  interpretation  to 
the  hereditary  king  or  queen  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way," &c.  &c. 

The  laws  of  Denmark  are  fo  concife,  that  the  whole 
body  is  contained  in  one  quarto  volume,  written  in  the 
language  of  the  country.  Every  man  may  plead  his 
own  caufe,  without  employing  either  counfel  or  attor- 
ney :  but  there  are  a  few  advocates  for  the  benefit  of 
thofe  who  cannot  or  will  not  fpeak  in  their  own  de- 
fence. The  proceedings  are  fo  fummary,  that  a  fuit 
may  be  carried  through  all  the  courts,  and  finally  de- 
cided, in  13  months.  There  are  three  courts  in  Den- 
mark, and  an  appeal  lies  from  the. Inferior  to  the  fupe- 
rior  tribunal.  The  loweft  of  thefe  is,  in  cities  and 
towns,  denominated  the  ByfogUds  Court;  and  in  the 
countiy,  the  Herredsfoiigds.  Caufts  may  be  appealed 
from  this  to  the  Landjlag^  or  general  head  covut  for 
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Laws,  &c. 


the  province:  but  the  final  appeal  lies  to  the  court  of  Denmark 
High  right  in  Copenhagen,  where  the  king  prefides  in 
perfon,  affifted  by  the  prime  nobility.    Tlie  judges  of 
the  two  other  courts  aie  appointed  by  his  majefty's 
letters  patent,  to  fit  and  determine  caufes  durante  be- 
ne plactto.    Thefe  are  puniftiable  for  any  mitdemean- 
ours  of  which  they  may  be  guilty  ;  an3  w  hen  convifted 
of  having  paffed  an  unjull  fentence,  they  are  condemned 
to  make  reparation  to  the  injured  party.  Their  falariea 
are  very  inconfiderable,  and  paid  out  of  the  king's  trea-- 
fury,  from  ihe  fines  of  delinquents,  befides  a  fuiall  gra- 
tuity from  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  when  fentence  i» 
paffed.    Such  is  the  peculiar  privilege  enjoyed  by  the 
city  of  Copenhagen,  that  caufes  appealed  from  the  By- 
foglids  court,  inflead  of  paiTing  through  the  provincial 
court,  are  tried  by  the  burgomafler  and  common-coun- 
cil ;  from  whence  they  proceed  immediately  to  the 
higheft  court  as  the  lafl  refource.    Affairs  relating  to 
the  revenue  are  determined  in  the  rent  chamber  of  Den- 
mark, which  is  analogous  to  our  court  of  exchequer. 
To  another  tribunal,  compofed  of  fome  members  from 
this  rent-chamber,  from  the  admiralty,  and  college  of 
commetce,  merchants  appeal  for  redrefs,  v/hen  their 
commodities  are  feized  for  non-payment  nf  duties.  All 
difputes  relating  to  the  fea  are  determined  by  the  court 
of  admiralty,  conftituted  of  commiffioners  appointed 
for  thefe  purpofes.    The  chancellary  may  be  more 
properly  termed  a  fecretary's  office.     It  confiils  of 
clerks,  who  write  and  ifTue  all  the  king's  decrees  and 
citations,  tranfcribe  papers,  and,  according  to  the  di- 
reftions  they  receive,  make  draughts  of  treaties  and 
alii  ances  with  other  nations.  The  government  of  Den- 
mark is  very  commendable  for  the  excellent  policy  it 
maintain?.    Juftice  is  executed  upon  criminals  with 
great  feverity ;  and  fuch  regulations  are  eftablifhed  as 
effectually  prevent  thofe  outrages  that  are  daily  com- 
mitted in  other  countries.     Nu  man  prtfuraes  to  wag 
his  tongue  againft  the  government,  far  lefs  to  hatch 
fchemes  of  treafon.    All  the  fubjtfts  aie,  or  feem  to 
be,  attached  to  their  foveteign  by  the  ties  of  affcilion. 
Robbery  on  the  high-way,  burglary,  coining  or  clip- 
ping, are  crimes  feldom  or  never  heard  of  in  Den- 
mark.  The  capital  crimes  ufually  committed  are  theft 
and  raauflaughter.    Such  offenders  are  beheaded  very 
dexteroufly  with  one  ftroke  of  a  fvvord.    The  execu- 
tioner, though  infamous,  is  commonly  rich;  becaufe, 
over  and  above  the  fundtions  of  his  office,  he  is  em- 
ployed in  other  fcandalous  occupations,  which  no  0- 
ther  perfon  will  undertake.     He,  by  means  of  his  un- 
derftrapper,  called  the  pracher^  empties  all  the  jakes, 
and  removes  from  houfcs,  ftables,  or  ftreets,  dead  dogs, 
horfes,  &c.  which  no  other  Dane  will  vouchfafe  to 
touch  on  any  confidcration  whatfoever. 

The  Danifli  nobihty  and  gentry  are  all  included  in  Slavifli  con. 
the  term  nohhjfe;  and  formerly  there  were  no  diftinc- 
tions  of  tide  :  but  within  thefe  60  or  70  years,  fon^e^^^-^^^^"''''^ 
few  favourites  have  been  dignified  with  the  titles  of  co2;«/         "*  - 
and  baron.    Thefe,  and  thefe  only,  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  difpofing  of  their  eftates  by  will ;  though  others 
may  make  particular  difpofitlons,  provided  they  have 
fufScient  iutcreft  to  procure  the  king's  approbation  and 
fignature.    The  ncjbleffe  of  Denmark  formerly  lived  at 
their  own  feats  with  great  magnificence  ;  and  at  the 
conventions  of  cftatc!?  met  the  king  with  numerous 
and  fuperb  retinues:  but  fince  he  became  abfolute,  they 
are  fo  impoverifhed  by  exorbitant  taxes,  that  they  cati 
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hardly  procure  fubfiftence;  and,  for  the  moft  part,  live 
'  obfcurely  in  fome  corner  of  tlieir  ruined  country  pa- 
laces, unlefs  they  have  Intereft  enough  to  procure  fome 
employment  at  court.  They  no  longer  inherit  the  fpi- 
rlt  and  virtues  of  their  anceftors ;  but  are  become  fer- 
vile,  indolent,  «oftcntatious,  extravagant,  and  oppref- 
five. 

Their  general  charafter  is  a  (Irange  compofition  of 
pride  and  meannefs,  inlolence  and  poverty.  If  any  gen- 
tleman can  find  a  purchafer  for  hiseftate,  the  king,  by 
the  Danifh  law,  has  a  right  to  one  third  of  the  pur- 
chafe-money  :  but  the  lands  are  fo  burdened  with  im- 
pofitions  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  an  aliena- 
tion, even  tho'  this  reftridion  was  not  in  force:  Nay, 
fome  gentlemen  in  the  Ifland  of  Zealand  have  aftually 
offered  to  make  a  furrender  to  the  king  of  large  traits 
of  very  fertile  land  in  the  Ifland  of  Zealand,  if  his  ma- 
jefty  would  be  pleafed  to  accept  of  them  in  place  of 
the  impofitions  laid  on  them.  The  teafon  of  this  is, 
becaufe,  by  the  law  of  Denmark,  if  any  eftate  is  bur- 
dened beyond  what  it  can  bear,  the  owner  muft  make 
up  the  deficiency  out  of  his  other  eflates,  if  he  has  any. 
Hence  the  king  generally  refufes  fuch  offers  ;  and  fome 
gentlemen  have  been  tranfported  with  joy  when  they 
heard  that  his  majefty  had  been  gracloufly  pleafed  to 
accept  their  whole  eftates." 

This  oppreflion  of  the  nobles  by  the  king  produces 
in  them  ahke  difpofition  to  opprefs  the  commons;  and 
the  confequence  of  all  this  is,  that  there  is  no  part  of 
the  world  where  extravagance  and  difiipation  reigns  to 
fuch  a  degree.  The  courtiers  maintain  fplendid  equi- 
pages, wear  fine  clothes,  drink  a  vaft  quantity  of  French 
wine,  and  indulge  themfclves  with  eating  to  excefs. 
Such  as  derive  money  from  their  employments,  inftead 
of  purchafing  land  in  Denmark,  remit  their  calh  to  the 
banks  of  Hamburgh  and  Amilerdam.  The  merchants 
and  burghers  tread  in  the  fteps  of  their  fuperiors  :  they 
fpend  ?.il  their  gains  in  luxury  and  pleafure,  afraid  of 
incurring  the  fufpicion  of  affiuence,  and  being  (tripped 
by  taxation.  The  peafant,  or  boor,  follows  the  fame 
example.  No  fooner  has  he  earned  a  rix-doUar  than  he 
makes  halle  to  expend  it  in  brandy,  left,  it  (hould  fall 
ii)to  the  hands  of  his  oppreffive  landlord.  This  lower 
clafs  of  people  are  as  abfolute  flaves  as  the  negroes  in 
the  Wefl.  Indies,  and  fubfift  upon  much  harder  fare. 
The  value  of  ellates  is  not  computed  by  the  number  of 
acres,  but  by  the  ftock  of  boors,  who,  like  the  timber, 
are  reckoned  a  parcel  of  the  freehold  ;  and  -nothing  can 
be  more  wretched  than  the  ftate  of  thefe  booi-s.  They 
feed  upon  flock-fifh,  faked  meats,  and  other  coarfe  diet ; 
there  is  not  the  lead  piece  of  furniture  of  any  value  in 
their  houfes,  except  feather-beds,  of  which  there  is 
great  plenty  in  Denmark ;  and  which  are  ufed  not  only 
as  beds  to  lie  on  but  as  blankets  for  covering.  After 
the  boor  has  toiled  like  a  flave  to  raife  the  king's  taxes, 
bt  muft  pay  the  overplus  of  his  toil  to  his  needy  land- 
lord. Should  he  improve  his  ground  and  repair  his 
farm-houfe,  his  cruel  mailer  will  immediately  tranfplant 
him  to  a  barren  farm  and  a  naked  habitation,  that  he 
may  let  the  improved  ground  to  another  tenant  at  a 
higher  price.  The  peafants  likcwife  fuftain  a  great  deal 
of  d'lmage  and  violence  from  the  licentious  foldiersthat 
are  quartered  in  their  houfes.  They  are  moreover  ohli- 
jred  to  furnilh  horfes  and  waggons  for  the  royal  familv 
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and  all  their  attendant  when  the  king  makes  a  pro-  Denmark, 
grefs  through  the  country,  or  removes  his  refidence  "  ^ 
from  one  palace  to  another.  On  fuch  occafions  the 
neighbouring  boors  are  lumnioned  to  afl'emble  with 
thi  ir  cattle  and  carriages,  and  not  only  to  live  at  their 
own  expence,  but  to  bear  every  Ipecies  of  outrage  from 
the  meanefl  lacquies  of  thofe  who  attend  his  majeily. 
The  warlike  fpirit  of  the  Danes  no  longer  fubfifls:  the 
common  people  are  mean-fpirited,  fufpicious,  and  de- 
ceitful ;  nor  liave  they  that  talent  for  mechanics  fo  re- 
markable in  fome  northern  nations.  While  the  pea- 
fants are  employed  in  their  labour  without  doors,  the 
women  are  occupied  at  home  in  fpinning  yarn  for  linen, 
which  is  here  made  in  great  perfeftlon. 

In  Denmark,  all  perfons  of  any  rank  above  the  ^^1- Drefs '  &c. 
gar  drefs  in  the  French  tafte,  and  affedt  finery ;  the 
winter-drefs  of  the  ladies  is  peculiar  to  the  country, 
very  neat,  warm,  and  becoming.  The  common  people 
are  likewlfe  remarkably  neat,  and  pride  themfelves  in 
different  changes  of  linen.  They  are  very  little  addi£l- 
ed  to  jollity  and  diverfion  :  their  whole  amufements 
confift  in  running  at  the  goofe  on  Shrove  Tuefday, 
and  in  winter  in  being  drawn  in  fleds  upon  the  ice. 
They  alfo  feaft  and  make  merry  at  weddings  and  fune- 
rals. With  i-efpe6l  to  marriage,  the  man  and  woman 
frequently  cohabit  together  on  contraft  long  before  the 
ceremony  is  performed.  The  nobility  and  gentry  pique 
themfelves  on  fumptuous  burials  and  monuments  for  the 
dead  :  the  corpfe  is  very  often  kept  in  a  vault,  or  in 
the  chancel  of  a  church,  for  fcveral  years,  before  an  oj>- 
portunity  offers  of  celebrating  the  funeral. 

The  taverns  in  this  country  are  poorly  fupplied : 
and  he  who  diets  in  them  mull  be  contented  to  eat  in 
a  public  room,  unlefs  he  will  condefcend  to  pay  an  ex- 
travagant price  for  a  private  apartment.  The  metro- 
poHs  is  but  indifferently  furnilhed  with  game.  The 
wild-ducks  and  plover  are  hardly  eatable ;  but  the  hares 
are  good,  and  the  markets  fometimes  produce  tolerable 
roebuck.  Their  fea-fifh  are  not  to  be  commended  ;  but 
the  rivers  produce  plenty  of  delicious  carp,  perch,  and 
craw-fi{h.  The  gardens  of  the  gentry  are  well  provi- 
ded with  melons,  grapes,  peaches,  and  all  forts  of  greena 
and  falads  in  perfeAion. 

The  army  of  Denmark  is  compofcd,  l.  of  the  troops 
of  Denmark  and  Holftein  ;  and,  2.  of  Norway. 

The  forces  of  Denmark  and  Holftein  are  divided  Anny^of 
Into  regulars  and  national  or  militia.  Thefe  forces  Denmark, 
(the  foot  and  horfe  guards  excepted  who  are  all  regu- 
lars) are  not  feparated,  as  in  our  army,  into  dillinft 
regiments,  but  are  formed  in  the  following  manner  ; 
Before  the  late  augmentation,  every  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, when  complete,  confifted  of  26  officers  and 
1632  privates,  divided  into  ten  companies  of  fufileers 
and  two  of  grenadiers.  Of  thefe  1632  privates,  480, 
who  are  chiefly  foreigners  enlifled  in  Germany,  are 
regulars.  The  remaining  1 152  are  the  national  militia, 
or  peafantswho  refide  upon  the  eftates  of  their  landhold- 
ers, each  eilatefurnlfhing  a  certain  nuijaber  in  proportion 
to  its  value.  Thefe  national  troops  are  occafionaUy  ex- 
ercifed  in  fmall  corps  upon  Sundays  and  holidays ;  and 
are  embodied  once  every  year  for  about  17  days  in 
tlieir  refpeftlve  dlfl;rlfts.  By  a  late  addition  of  ten 
men  to  each  company,  a  regiment  of  infantry  is  in- 
creafed  to  1.778,  including  officers.  The  expence  of 
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Denniarli.  each  regiment,  which  before  amounted  to  L.6000, 
"'•""V-^  has  been  ralfed  by  the  late  augmentation  to  L.8000. 

The  cavahy  is  upon  the  fame  footing  ;  each  regiment 
confifting  of  17  officers,  including  ferjeants  and  coi- 
porals,  and  565  privates,  divided  into  five  fquadrons. 
Of  thefe  about  260  are  regular  and  the  remainder  na- 
tional troops.  The  regiments  of  foot  and  horfe  guards 
are  regulars  ;  the  foimer  is  compofed  of  21  officers 
and  465  men,  in  five  companies  ;  and  the  latter  of  7 
officers  and  154  men,  in  two  fquadrons. 

The  forces  of  Norway  are  all  national  troops  or 
militia,  excepting  the  two  regiments  of  Sundenfield 
and  Nordenfield  ;  and  as  the  peafants  of  that  kingdom 
are  free,  the  forces  are  levied  in  a  different  manner 
from  thofe  of  Denmark.  Norway  is  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  diftrifts,  each  whereof  furniffies  a 
foldier.  All  the  peafants  are,  upon  their  birth,  re- 
giftered  for  the  militia  ;  and  the  firft  cn  the  hft  fup- 
plies  the  vacancy  for  the  diftricl  to  which  he  belongs. 
After  having  ferved  from  10  to  14  years  they  are  ad- 
mitted among  the  invaHds  ;  and  when  they  have  at- 
tained the  feniority  of  that  corps  receive  their  difmif- 
fion.  Thefe  troops  are  not  continually  under  arms  ; 
but.  are  only  occafionally  exercifed  like  the  national 
forces  of  Denmark.  A  fixed  fl;ipend  is  affigned  to 
the  officers,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  officers  in  the 
regulars  ;  but  the  common  foldiers  do  not  receive  any 
pay  except  when  they  are  in  aftual  fervice,  or  perform- 
ing their  annual  manoeuvres.  The  Academy  of  Land 
Cadets,  inftituted  by  Frederic  IV.  fupplies  the  army 
with  officers.  According  to  this  foundation,  74  ca- 
dets are  inftrufted  in  the  military  fciences  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  king.  Tlie  whole  amount  of  the  Daniffi 
troops  is  computed  at  60,900. 

From  their  infular  fituation  the  Danes  have  always 
excelled  as  a  maritime  people.  In  the  earlier  ages, 
when  piracy  was  an  honourable  profeffion,  they  were 
a  race  of  pirates,  and  iflued  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
conquefts  of  England  and  Normandy.  And  though, 
fince  the  improvement  of  navigation  by  the  invention 
of  the  compafs,  other  nations  have  rifen  to  a  greater 
degree  of  naval  eminence,  ftill,  however,  the  Danes, 
as  they  inhabit  a  clufter  of  ifiands,  and  pofTefs  a  large 
trad  of  fea-coaft,  are  well  verfed  in  maritime  affiiii  s, 
and  are  certainly  the  moft  numerous,  as  well  as  the 
luoft  experienced,  failors  of  the  noith. 

The  greatell  part  of  the  Danifh  navy  is  ftationed  in 
the  harbour  of  Copenhagen,  which  lies  within  the  for- 
tifications :  the  depth  of  water  being  only  20  feet, 
the  fhips  have  not  their  lower  tier  of  guns  on  board, 
but  take  them  in  when  they  get  out  of  port.  Befide 
large  magazines,  each  vefTtl  has  a  feparate  ftorehoufe 
cn  the  water's  edge,  oppofite  to  which  (he  is  moored 
when  in  harbour,  and  may  by  this  means  be  inftantly 
equipped.  The  number  of  regiftered  feamen  are  near 
40,000,  and  are  divided  into  two  claffes  ;  the  firft  com- 
pril'cs  thofe  inhabiiing  the  coafls,  who  are  allowed  to 
engage  in  the  fervice  of  merchant-fhips  trading  to  any 
part  of  the  world.  Each  receives  8  s.  annually  from 
the  crown  as  long  as  he  fends  a  certificate  of  his  be- 
ing alive  ;  but  is  fubjeft  to  a  recal  in  cafe  of  war. 
The  fecond  comprehends  the  fixed  failors,  who  are 
eonftantly  in  the  employ  of  the  crown,  and  amount 
to  about  40,00,  rjanged  under  four  divifions,  or  40 
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companies  :  they  are  ftationed  at  Copenhagen  for  the  Denmaric 
ordinaf-y  fervice  of  the  navy,  and  work  in  the  dock-  Dennis, 
yard.  Each  of  them,  when  not  at  fea,  receives  8  s.  — v^— ^ 
pe?-  month,  befide  a  fufficient  quantity  of  flour  and 
other  provifions  ;  every  two  years  a  compL-tc  fuit  of 
clothes ;  and  every  year  breeches,  Hackings,  fhoes, 
and  a  cap.  Some  of  them  are  lodged  iu  barracks. 
When  they  fail,  their  pay  is  augmented  to  20  s.  per 
month.  The  marine  artillery  confilts  of  800  men,  in 
four  divifions. 

The  whole  navy  confifts  of  38  Ihips  of  the  line,  in- j^^^y' 
eluding  9  of  50  guns  and  one  of  44,  and  20  frigates  ; 
but  if  we  except  thofe  which  are  condemned,  and  thof& 
which  are  allotted  only  for  parade,  we  cannot  eftimate 
that  in  1779  ^-^^  confilted  of  more  than  25  fhips 
of  the  fine  and  15  frigates  fit  for  fervice  ;  a  number, 
however,  fully  adequate  to  the  fituation  of  Denmark  ; 
and  if  we  include  the  excellence  of  the  failors,  it  mull 
be  efteemed  as  complete  a  navy  as  any  in  the  north. 

The  revenue  of  his  Danifh  majefly  arifes  from  taxes  j^^^^^*^ 
laid  on  his  own  fubjedls  ;  from  the  duties  paid  by  fo- 
reigners, from  his  own  eftate,  crown-lands,  and  con- 
fifcations.  The  taxes  are  altogether  arbitrary,  and 
therefore  fluctuating  ;  but  they  are  always  grievous  to 
the  fubjefk.  They  commonly  confiil  of  culloms  or  toll, 
for  export  and  import ;  of  excife  upon  the  confump- 
tion  of  wine,  fait,  tobacco,  and  all  kinds  of  provifions ; 
of  taxes  upon  marriages,  paper,  brewing,  grinding,  and 
the  exercife  of  different  profeffions  ;  of  impofitions  on 
land,  poll-money,  ground-rent  for  all  houfes  in  Co- 
penhagen and  elfewhere  ;  of  money  raifed  for  main- 
taining fortifications,  and  for  a  portion  to  the  king's 
daughter  when  file  happens  to  be  married  :  but  this 
feldom  exceeds  100,000  rixdollars.  One  confiderable 
article  in  the  revenue  is  the  toll  paid  by  foreign  fhips 
that  pafs  through  the  Sound,  or  Ore- Sound  (the  flrait 
between  Schonen  and  Zealand),  into  the  Baltic.  This 
was  originally  no  other  than  a  fmall  contribution,  which 
trading  nations  agreed  to  make  for  ma:"«taining  lights 
at  certain  places,  to  direfl  their  courfe  through  the  paf- 
fage  in  dark  and  llormy  weather.  At  the  fame  time 
thefe  trading  nations  agreed,  that  every  fliip  fhould  pafs 
this  way  and  pay  its  fliare  of  the  expence,  rather  than 
ufe  the  Great  Belt,  which  is  the  other  paffage,  but  un- 
provided with  any  fuch  conveniency.-  In  procefs  of 
time  the  Danes  converted  this  voluntary  contribution 
into  an  exorbitant  toll,  and  even  eixadted  arbitrary  fums, 
in  proportion  to  the  weaknefs  of  the  nation  whofe  fhips 
they  vifited.  Thefe  exactions  fometimes  involved  them, 
in  quarrels  with  their  neighbours,  and  the  toll  was  re- 
gulated in  repeated  treaties. 

DENNIS,  or  St  Dennis,  a  famouc  town  of  the 
Ifie  of  France,  with  a  Benedidtine  abbey,  wherein  are 
the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  France,  with  a  confiderable 
treafure.    E.  Long.  2.  26.  N.  Lat.  48.  56. 

Dennis  (John),  the  celebrated  critic,  was  the  fon 
of  a  reputable  tradefman  in  London,  and  born  in  the 
year  1657.  He  received  the  firfl:  branches  of  education 
at  the  great  fchool  in  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  where  he 
commenced  acquaintance  and  intimacy  with  many 
young  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  afterwards  made 
confiderable  figures  in  public  affairs,  whereby  he  hid 
the  foundation  of  a  very  ftrong  and  extenfive  intereft, 
which  might.,  but  for  his  own  fault,  have  been  of  infi- 
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Dennis,  nite  ufe  to  him  in  future  life.  From  Harrow  he  went 
to  Caius-coUege  Cambridge  ;  where,  after  his  proper 
ftanding,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  When 
he  quitted  the  unlverllty,  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe  ; 
in  the  courfe  of  which  he  conceived  fiich  a  deteilation 
for  defpotifm,  as  coniirmed  him  llrll  more  in  thofe 
Whig  principles  which  he  had  from  his  infancy  im- 
bibed. 

On  iiis  return  to  England  he  became  early  acquainted 
with  Dryden,  Wycherly,  Congreve,  and  Soutjierne  ; 
whofe  convtrfatioii  infpiring  him  with  a  paffion  for 
poetry,  and  a  contempt  for  every  attainment  that  had 
not  fomething  of  the  belles  lettres,  diverted  him  from 
the  acquitition  of  any  profitable  art,  or  the  exerciie  of 
any  profelfion.  Tliis,  to  a  man  who  had  not  an  inde- 
pendent income,  was  undoubtedly  a  misfortune  :  how- 
ever, his  zeal  for  the  Proteltant  fuccefiion  having  re- 
commended him  to  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, that  nobleman  procured  him  a  place  in  the 
cuftoms  worth  L.  I  20  per  annum  ;  which  he  enjoyed  for 
fome  years,  till  from  profufcnefs  and  want  of  eco- 
nomy, he  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  difpofing  of 
it  to  fatisfy  fome  very  preffing  demands.  By  the  ad- 
vice of  Lord  Halifax,  however,  he  referved  to  himfelf, 
in  the  fale  of  it,  an  annuity  for  a  term  of  years  ;  which 
term  he  outlived,  and  was,  in  the  decline  of  his  life, 
reduced  to  extreme  neceffity. 

Mr  Theo.  Gibber  relates  an  anecdote  of  him,  which 
we  cannot  avoid  repeating,  as  it  is  not  only  highly  cha- 
rafteriftic  of  the  man  whofe  affairs  we  are  now  confi- 
dering,  but  alfo  a  ftrikiiig  and  melancholy  inftance, 
among  thoufands,  of  the  dillrefsful  predicaments  into 
which  men  of  genius  and  literary  abilities  are  perhaps 
apter  than  any  otliers  to  plunge  themfelves,  by  paying 
too  flight  an  attention  to  the  common  concerns  of  life, 
and  their  own  moft  important  interefts.  "  After  that 
he  \tas  worn  out  {fays  that  author)  with  age  and  po- 
verty, he  refided  within  the  verge  of  the  court,  to  pre- 
vent danger  from  his  creditors.  One  Saturday  night 
he  happened  to  faunter  to  a  public  houfe,  which  in  a 
iliort  time  he  difcovcred  to  be  without  the  verge.  He 
was  fitting  in  an  open  drinking-room,  when  a  man  of 
a  fufpicious  appearance  happened  to  come  in.  There 
was  fomething  about  the  man  which  denoted  to  Mr 
Dennis  that  he  was  a  bailiff.  This  ftruck  him  with 
a  panic  ;  he  was  afraid  his  liberty  was  at  an  end  ; 
he  fat  in  the  utmoil  folicitude,  but  durll  not  offer  to 
ftir  left  he  ffiould  be  feized  upon.  After  an  hour  or  two 
had  paffed  in  this  painful  anxiety,  at  laft  the  clock 
ftruck  twelve  ;  when  Mr  Dennis,  in  an  ecftafy,  cried 
out,  addreffmg  himfelf  to  the  fufpefted  perfon,  "  Now, 
Sir,  baihff  or  no  bailiff,  I  don't  care  a  farthing  for 
you,  you  have  no  power  now."  The  man  was  afto- 
nifhed  at  his  behaviour  ;  and  when  it  was  explained  to 
him,  was  fo  much  affronted  with  the  fufpicion,  that 
had  net  Mr  Dennis  found  his  proteftion  in  age,  he 
would  probably  have  fmarted  for  his  miftaken  opinion. 
A  ftrong  pifture  of  the  effedls  of  fear  and  apprehen- 
llon,  In  a  temper  naturally  fo  timorous  and  jealous  as  Mr 
Dennis's  ;  of  which  the  following  is  a  ftill  more  whimfi- 
cal  inftance.  In  1 704  came  out  his  favourite  tragedy , 
Liberty  AJerted ;  in  which  were  fo  many  ftrokes  on  the 
French  nation,  that  he  thought  they  were  never  to  be 
forgiven.  He  had  worked  himfelf  into  a  perfuafion  that 
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the  king  of  France  would  infift  on  his  being  delivered  Dennis, 
up,  before  he  would  confent  to  a  peace  :  and  full  of  — y— 
this  idea  of  his  own  importance,  when  the  congrefs  was 
held  at  Utrecht,  he  is  faid  to  have  waited  on  his  pa- 
tron the  duke  of  Marlborough,  to  defirc  that  no  fuch 
article  might  be  ftipulated.  The  duke  told  him  he 
really  had  no  intereit  then  with  the  miniftry  ;  but  had 
made  no  fuch  proviflon  for  his  own  fecurity,  though  he 
could  not  help  thinking  he  had  done  the  French  as 
much  injury  as  Mr  Dennis  himfelf.  Another  ftory  re- 
lating to  this  affair  is,  that  being  at  a  gentleman's 
houfe  on  the  coaft  of  Suffex,  and  walking  one  day  on 
the  fea-fhore,  he  faw  a  fliip  failing,  as  he  fancied,  to- 
wards him  :  he  inftantly  fct  out  for  London,  in  the 
fancy  that  he  was  betrayed;  and,  congratulating  him- 
felf on  his  efcape,  gave  out  that  his  friend  had  decoyed 
him  down  to  his  houfe,  to  lurrender  him  up  to  the 
French. 

Mr  Dennis,  partly  through  a  natural  peeviftmefs 
and  petulance  of  temper,  and  partly  perhaps  for  the 
fake  of  procuring  the  means  of  fubfillence,  was  conti- 
nually engaged  in  a  paper-war  with  his  cotemporarics, 
whom  he  ever  treated  with  the  utmoft  feverity  :  and, 
though  m;»iy  of  his  obfervatlons  were  judicious,  yet  he 
ufually  conveyed  them  in  language  fo  fcurrilous  and 
abufive,  as  deftroyed  their  intended  effedl  ;  and  as  his 
attacks  were  almoft  always  on  perfons  of  fuperior  abi- 
lities to  himfelf,  viz.  Addifon,  Steele,  and  Pope,  their 
replies  ufually  turned  the  popular  opinion  fo  greatly 
againft  him,  that,  by  irritating  his  tefty  temper  the 
more,  it  rendered  him  a  perpetual  torment  to  himfelf ; 
till  at  length,  after  a  long  life  of  viciffitudes,  difappoint- 
ments,  and  turmoils,  rendered  wretched  by  indifcretion, 
and  hateful  by  malevolence,  having  outlived  the  rever- 
fion  of  his  eftate,  and  reduced  to  dittrefs,  from  which 
his  having  been  daily  creating  enemies  had  left  him 
fcarccly  any  hopes  of  relief,  he  was  compelled  to  what 
muff  be  the  moft  irkfome  fituation  that  can  be  conceived 
in  human  Hfo,  the  receiving  obligations  from  thofe 
whom  he  had  been  continually  treating  ill.  In  the  very 
clofe  of  his  days,  a  play  was  afted  for  his  benefit  at 
-the  little  theatre  in  the  Hay-market,  procured  through 
the  united  interefts  of  Meffrs  Thomfon,  Mallet,  and 
Pope ;  the  laft  of  whom,  notwithftanding  the  grofs  man- 
ner in  which  Mr  Dennis  had  on  many  occafions  ufed 
him,  and  the  long  warfare  that  had  fubfifted  between 
them,  intcrefted  himfelf  very  warmly  for  him  ;  and 
even  wrote  an  occafional  prologue  to  the  play,  which 
was  fpoken  by  Mr  Gibber.  Not  long  after  this,  viz. 
on  the  6th  of  January  1733,  he  died,  being  then  in 
the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

Mr  Dennis  certainly  was  poffeffed  of  much  erudition, 
and  a  confiderable  fliare  of  genius.  In  profe,  he  is  far 
from  a  bad  writer,  where  abufe  or  peifonal  fcurrillty 
does  not  mingle  itfelf  with  his  language.  In  verfe,  he 
is  extremely  unequal  ;  his  numbers  being  at  fome  times 
fpirited  and  harmonious,  and  his  fubjed;s  elevated  and 
judicious  ;  and  at  others,  flat,  harfti,  and  puerile. — 
As  a  dramatic  author,  he  certainly  deferves  not  to 
be  held  in  any  confideratlon.  It  was  juftly  fald  of  him 
by  a  wit,  that  he  was  the  moft  complete  inftruftor  for 
a  dramatic  poet,  fince  he  could  teach  him  to  diftin- 
guifli  good  plays  by  his  precepts,  and  bad  ones  by  his 
examples. 
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DENOMINATION  (from  denomino,  oUc:  and  no- 
merif  "  a,  name      a  name  impofed  on  any  thing,  ufu- 
Dentatns.  ally  expreffing  feme  quality  predominant  therein. 

»— \   DENOMINATOR,  in  arithmetic,  a  term  ufed  in 

fpeaking  of  fraclions.    See  Arithmetic,  n°  21. 

DENSITY  of  Bodies,  is  that  property  direftly  op- 
pofite  t6  rarity,  whereby  they  contain  fuch  a  quantity 
of  matter  under  fuch  a  bulk. 

Accordingly,  a  body  is  faid  to  have  double  or  triple 
the  denlky  of  another  body,  when,  their  bulk  being 
equal,  the  quantity  of  matter  is  in  the  one  double  or 
triple  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  other. 

Drnsity  of  the  Air,  is  a  property  that  has  employ- 
ed the  later  philofophers,  fmce  the  difcovery  of  the 
Torricellian  experiment. 

It  is  demonftrated,  that  in  the  fame  vefTel,  or  even 
in  velTels  communicating  with  each  other,  at  the  fame 
diftance  from  the  centre,  the  air  has  every  where  the 
fame  denfity.  The  denfity  of  air,  cueteris  par'tbusy  in- 
creafes  in  proportion  to  the  comprefling  powers.  Hence 
the  inferior  air  is  denfer  than  the  fuperior  ;  the  denfity, 
however,  of  the  lower  air  is  not  proportional  to  the 
weight  of  the  atmofphere  on  account  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  other  caufes  perhaps  which  make  great  alterations 
in  denfity  and  rarity.  However,  from  the  elallicity  of 
the  air,  its  denfity  mull  be  always  different  at  diiferent 
heights  from  the  earth's  furface  ;  for  the  lower  parts 
being  prelfed  by  the  weight  of  thofe  above,  will  be 
made  to  accede  nearer  to  each  other,  and  the  more  fo 
as  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  air  is  greater.  Hence 
the  denfity  of  the  air  is  greateft  at  the  earth's  furface. 
and  decreafes  upwards  in  geometrical  proportion  to  the 
altitudes  taken  in  arithmetical  progreffion. 

If  the  air  be  rendered  denfer,  the  weight  of  bodies 
in  it  is  diminifhed  ;  if  rarer,  increafed,  becaufe  bodies 
lofe  a  greater  part  of  their  weight  In  denfer  than  in 
rarer  mediums.  Hence,  if  the  denfity  of  the  air  be 
fenfibly  altered,  bodies  equally  heavy  in  a  rarer  air,  if 
their  fpecific  gravities  be  confiderably  different,  will 
lofe  their  equilibrium  in  the  denfer,  and  the  fpeciiically 
heavier  body  will  preponderate.    See  Pneumatics. 

DENTALIUM,  in  natural  hiftoi7,  a  {hell-lifli  be- 
longiniTto  the  order  of  vermes  teftacea.  The  fliell  con- 
fifts  of  one  tubulous  ftralght  valve,  open  at  both  ends. 
There  are  eight  fpecies,  diftinguifhed  by  the  angles, 
ftrise,  &c.  of  their  fhells. 

DENTARIA,  tooth-wort,  ox  Tooth-violet :  A 
genus  of  the  filiquofa,  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrady- 
namia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  39th  order,  Siliquofa.  Thefiliqua  parts 
with  a  fprlng,  and  the  valvules  roll  fpirally  backwards  ; 
the  ftigma  is  emarginated  ;  the  calyx  clofmg  longitudi- 
nally. There  are  threefpccies,all  of  them  hardy  perenni- 
als; producing  annual  ftalks  12  or  1 8  inches  high,  adorn- 
ed with  many-lobed  leaves,  and  fpikes  of  quadrupeta- 
lous  cruciform  flowers  of  a  red  or  purple  colour.  They 
delight  in  fhady  places  ;  and  are  propagated  either  by 
feeds  or  parting  the  roots.  The  feeds  may  be  fown 
io  autumn  or  early  in  the  fpring,  in  a  fhady  border 
of  light  earth  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  three  inches 
high,  they  may  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain. 
The  time  for  parting  the  roots  is  in  Oftober  or  No- 
vember, or  early  in  the  fpring. 

DENTATUS  (Curius),  a  renowned  difinterefled 
Roman,  geneialj  whofe  virtues  render  him  more  me- 
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morable  than  even  his  great  military  reputation,  flou-  Den 
rifhed  272  years  B.  C.    He  was  thrice  conful  ;  he  |' 
conquered  the  Samnites,  Sabines,  and  Lucanians  ;  and  ^^^^ 
gave  each  citizen  40  acres  of  land,  allowing  hirafelf  ^ 
no  mere.    The  ambaffadors  of  the  Samnites  making 
him  a  vlfit,  found  him  boiling  turnips  in  a  pipking, ; 
upon  which  they  offered  him  gold  to  come  over  to 
their  intereft  ;  but  he  told  them,  his  defign  was  not  to 
grow  rich,  but  to  command  thofe  who  were  fo.  He 
defeated  Pyi  rhus  near  Tarentum,  and  received  the  ho- 
nour of  a  triumph. 

DENTELLA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  calyx  Is  a  five-parted  perlanthium,  with 
fmall  fubulated  leaves  ;  the  flamlna  five  fhort  fubu- 
lated  filaments ;  the  antherce  fmall;  the  pericarpium 
a  globular,  bilocular  capfule;  the  feeds  egg-fhaped, 
and  very  numerous. 

DEN  TILES,  or  DENTILS,  in  architefture,  an  or- 
nament in  corniches  bearing  fomc  refemblance  to  teeth, 
particularly  ufed  In  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders. 
See  Architecture. 

DENTIFRICE,  in  medicine,  a  remedy  for  the 
teeth.  There  are  various  kinds ;  generally  made  of 
eartliy  fubllances  finely  pounded,  and  mixed  with  alum, 
or  feme  other  fallne  fubllances :  but  thefe  are  perni- 
cious, on  account  of  their  wearing  away  the  enamel 
of  the  teeth  ;  but  more  efpecially  by  the  feptic  qua- 
lity with  which  thefe  earthy  fubllances  are  endowed. 
On  this  account,  a  portion  of  Peruvian  bark  fintly 
pounded  Is  now  commonly  added,  which  anfwers  the 
double  purpofe  of  cleaning  the  teeth,  and  preferving 
them  afterwards  from  corruption. 

DENTISCALPRA,  in  furgery,  an  inftrument  f  jr 
fcouring  yellow,  livid,  or  black  teeth  ;  to  which  being 
applied  near  the  gums,  It  fcrapes  off  the  foul  morbiti 
crull. 

DENTITION,  the  breeding  or  cutting  the  teeth 
in  children.    See  (Index  fubjolned  to)  Medicine. 

DENUNCIATION,  a  folemn  publication  or  pro- 
mulgation of  any  thing. 

All  veffels  of  enemies  are  lawful  prizes,  after  de- 
nunciation or  proclamation  of  war.  The  defign  of  the 
denunciation  of  excommunicated  perfoiis  is,  that  the 
fentence  may  be  the  more  fully  executed  by  the  per- 
fon's  being  more  known. 

Denunciation  at  the  Horn,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law> 
Part  III.  No  clxvl.  14. 

DENYS  {the  Little).    See  Dignysius. 

DEOBSTRUENTS,  in  pharmacy,  fuch  medlcinea 
as  open  obftruftions.    See  Detergent. 

DEODAND,  in  our  cufloms,  a  thing  given  or  for- 
feited as  it  were  to  God,  for  the  pacification  of  hi* 
wrath  in  a  cafe  of  mifadventure,  whereby  a  Chrifliari 
foul  comes  to  a  violent  end,  without  the  fault  of  any 
reafonable  creature. 

As,  if  a  borfe  flrike  his  keeper  and  kill  him  :  if  a. 
man,  in  driving  a  cart,  falls  fo  as  the  cart-wheel  runs 
over  him,  and  prefTes  him  to  death  :  if  one  by  felling  a 
tree,  and  gives  warning  to  the  flanders-by  to  look  to 
themfelves,  yet  a  man  is  killed  by  the  fall  thereof:  ia 
the  firfl  place,  the  horfe;  in  the  fecond,  the  cart-wheel, 
cart,  and  horfes;.  and  in  the  third,  the  tree,  is  Deo  dan- 
dtis,  *'  to  le given  to  God,"  that  is,  to  the  king,  to  be  dif* 
tributed  to  the  poor  by  his  almoner,  for  expiation  of 
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ejjhlogi- 
fticated 
Air. 


this  dreadful  event ;  though  efFeaed  by  irrational,  nay, 
fenfelefc  and  dead  creatures. 


Omnia  quce  mo-vchi  ad  mortem  funt  Bcc.hvuhi. 

What  moves  to  deatl\,  or  kilL  him  dead, 

Js  Deodai:d,  and  forfeited 
This  law  feems  to  be  an  imitation  of  that  in  Exodus, 
chap.  xxi.  "  If  an  ox  gore  a  man,  or  a  woman,  with 
his  horns,  fo  as  they  die ;  the  ox  fhall  be  Itoned  to  death, 
and  his  flefh  not  be  eat;  fo  fhall  his  owner  be  innocent." 

Fleta  fays,  the  Deodand  is  to  be  fold,  and  the  price 
diftributed  to  the  poor,  for  the  foul  of  the  king,  his 
anceftors,  and  all  faithful  people  departed  this  life. 

DEPHLEGMA  riON,  is  an  operation  by  which 
tlic  fuperabundant  water  of  a  body  is  taken  from  it  ; 
and  it  is  principally  effeaed  by  evaporation  or  dittilla- 
tion.  Dephlegmation  is  alfo  called  concentration,  par- 
ticularly when  acids  are  the  fubjea.  See  Concen- 
tration. 

DEPHLOGISTICATED,  in  chemiftry, anything 
deprived  of  the  phlogillon  fuppofedto  be  contained  in 

Dephlogisticatkd  an  invifible  elaftic  fluid, 

of  fomewhat  greater  fpecific  gravity  than  that  of  ^  the 
common  atmofphere,  and  capable  of  fupporting  animal 
life  and  flame  for  a  much  longer  time  than  the  air  we 
commonly  breathe. 

This  fluid  was  firft  difcovered  by  Dr  Prieftley,  and 
a  very  fiiort  time  after  by  Mr  Scheele,  who  appears  to 
have  been  entirely  unacquainted  with  what  the  Doaor 
had  done.    The  methods  of  making  it  artificially  are 
enumerated  under  the  ardcle  Aerology  ;  here  we 
fhall  make  fome  obfervations  on  the  way  in  which 
nature  feems  to  accompHfli  the  fame  end.    Under  that 
article,  as  well  as  that  of  FixED^ir,  and  others  con- 
neacd  with  them,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  this  kind 
of  air  becomes  convertible  into  fixed  air  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  certain  proportion  of  phlogifbon  or  charcoal ; 
and  thatthefe  two  ingredients  may  he  again  feparated 
by  certain  means;  the  dephlogiilicated  air  affuming  its 
proper  flate,  and  the  charcoal  its  own  native  form.  A 
great  number  of  experiments  alfo  are  there  related  con- 
cerning the  effcas  of  vegetables  in  purifying  tainted 
air,  and  their  emiflfion  of  the  dephlogiilicated  kinds 
which  has  been  thought  to  indicate,  that  vegetation^  is 
probably  one  of  the  methods  by  which  nature  fupplies 
the  great  quantity  of  this  fluid  neceifary  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  animal  life.    This  was  fuggefted  by  an  expe- 
riment of  Dr  Prieflley,  who  had  difcovered  that  pump- 
water,  on  being  expofed  to  the  light  of  the  fun, 
foon  began  to  emit  pure  air;  and  that,  after  fome 
days,  a  quantity  of  green  matter  accumulated  on  the 
fides  of  the  vefi'el.    This  was  naturally  fuppofed  to 
be  of  the  vegetable  kind,  till  Sir  Benjamin  Thomfon 
found  it  to  confift  of  a  number  of  very  minute  animals. 
Upon  this  diicovery  he  difputed  the  comm.only  re- 
ceived opinion,  that  vegetation  is  employed  by  nature 
as  a  purifier  of  the  atmofpherical  air.    He  likewife 
oppofed  the  conclufion  drawn  from  Dr  Ingenhoufz's 
experiments,  who  had  obferved  that  frefli  leaves  of 
plants  immerfed  in  water,  and  expofed  to  the  light, 
emitted  a  vail  quantity  of  dephlogiilicated  air.  Sir 
Benjamin  jufl:ly  obferved,  that  a  leaf  certainly  cea- 
fed  to  vegetate  after  being  feparated  from  the  plant 
on  which  it  grew :   and  therefore  the  emiffion  of 
this  kind  d  air  •  could  by  no  means  be  afcribed  to 
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vegetation  :  as  a  more  dec! five  proof  of  whic^i,  he  DapfiloKr* 
likewife  urged,  that  leaves,  after  being  entirely  dead  and  tt^^atedAir. 
withered,  would  notwithftandiiig  emit  dephlogifl;ica-   "" * 
ted  air  for  'a  very  confiderable  time.    Thus  matters 
fecmed  to  be  rendered  doubtful ;  but  by  an  attentive 
obfervation  of  all  circumitances  relating  to  thefe  ex- 
periments, we  fhall  find  that  confiderable  light  will  be 
thrown  upon  the  fubjea. 

In  the  firfl  place,  we  are  to  confider  that  the  light 
of  the  fun,  or  at  leaft  a  very  ftrong  light  of  fome  kind, 
is  neceffary  in  all  thefe  produaions  of  dephlogiilicated 
air  ;  Tor  if  the  apparatus  is  fet  in  a  very  dark  place, 
little  will  be  formed,  and  that  of  a  bad  quality.  So 
ignorant  are  we  of  the  nature  of  this  myflierious  fluid, 
that  fcarce  any  inquiry  has  been  made  into  its  mode  of 
operation  in  producing  dephlogiilicated  air.    By  fome 
the  element  of  light  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  phlogifton 
itfelf,  or  fome  modification  of  it :  but  flnce  the  difcKJ- 
very  of  the  identity  of  phlogillon  and  charcoal,  it  is 
probable  that  this  opinion  will  not  be  held  by  many. 
One  experiment,  however,  commonly  brought  in  fa- 
vour of  this  fuppoiition,  defer ves  particular  attention. 
This  is  the  property  which  light  has  of  giving  a  black 
colour  to  the  calces  of  filver ;  a  phenomenon  fo  remark- 
able, that  it  has  been  imagined  an  indubitable  proof  of 
the  identity  of  hght  and  phlogillon.    In  like  manner, 
the  pure  and  dephlogiilicated  fpirit  of  nitre  is  found 
to  be  converted  into  the  phlogifticated  and  fmoking. 
kind  by  cxpofure  to  the  folar  rays.    The  extenfivc 
diffufion  of  the  fubflance  called  pblogijlon,  however,  is. 
now  fo  well  known,  that  we  may  reafonably  conclude, 
that  in  thefe  experiments  it  was  contained  in  the  in- 
gredients themfelves,  and  not  in  the  Hght.  1  lius  when 
filver  is  precipitated  by  chalk,  and  the  mafs  turns  black 
on  expofure  to  the  fun's  rays,  we  are  very  fure  that 
the  chalk  contains  phlogillon  ;  and  that  there  is  au 
attraaion  between  the  metallic  calx  and  this  principle : 
but  we  are  by  no  means  afcertained  of  the  nature  of 
light,  as  not  being  in  any  manner  of  way  the  fubjeCl 
of  our  inveftigation  except  by  obferving  its  efFeas. 
As  in  all  other  cafes,  therefore,  where  light  is  conr- 
cerned,  we  can  only  fay  that  fuch  a  thing  is  the  efi^ 
of  the  operation  of  hght,. and  not  the  fubflance  of  the. 
element  made  vifible,.  or  converted  into,  fome  other 
thing  ;  we  have  no-rcafon,  in  this  cafe,. to  fay,,  that 
the  blackening  of  the  metallic  calx  is  any  other  than 
an  effea  of  the  hght's  operation,  and  not  the  deten- 
tion of  any  part  of  its  fubfl;ancc.  This  operation  may  be 
eafily  conceived  to  be  the  pronioting  of  the  union  of  the 
phlogillon  and  calx,  which  we  know  that  light  has  a: 
great  tendency  to  do  at  any  rate  when  we  augment  its 
aaion  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  become  ^fm 
The  tendency  of  light,  therefore,  to  promote  an  union 
betwixt  phlogillon  and  other  fub fiances,  will  explain 
this  and  many  other  experiments  in  a  very  eafy  man- 
ner.   In  the  cafe  of  chalk  and  calx  of  filver,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  light  enables  the  calx- to  attraa  the  phlo- 
gifton of  the  chalk,  and  thus  become  black.    If  the 
calx  is  not  precipitated,  by  chalk,  but  by  an  alkali,  it 
mull  be  in  contaa  either  with  air,  water,,  or  fome 
other  fluid.  All  thefe  luidoiibtedly  contain  phlogifton. 
With  regard  to  air,  it  has  not  been  denied  , that  it  is  a 
general  receptacle  of  all  the  decayed. and  volatile  parts, 
of  vegetables  and  animals  ;  that  it  contains  vaft  quan- 
tities cf  jnflarnraable  air,  which  are  conftantly  emitted 
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not  to  be  furprifed  therefore  that,  in  the  cafe  of  the 
calx  of  filver,  fome  of  thefe  fubftances  {hould  be  ob- 
liged to  part  with,  a  httle  of  their  phlogifton,  fufficient 
to  blacken  the  metallic  earth.  In  order  to  prove  that 
Jis^ht  and  phlogifton  are  the  fame,  the  experiment  ought 
to  fucceed  In  a  per''eft  vacuum,  of  which  there  is  no 
probability  ;  though  indeed  it  has  never  been  tried 
that  we  know  of.  In  hke  manner,  when  fpiVit  of 
nitre  is  rendered  high  coloured  and  fmoking  by  expo- 
fure  to  the  fun  in  a  glafs,  the  phlogiiton  may  come 
either  from  the  glafs  itfelf,  which  is  now  found  to  con- 
tain phlogifton,  or  from  the  quantity  of  air  which  is 
necelfary  to  be  left  in  the  glafs,  in  order  to  make  the 
•experiment  fucceed. 

Thus  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  the  blackening  of 
the  calx  of  filver,  and  the  rendering  clear  fpirit  of 
nitre  high-coloured,  to  proceed  only  from  the  fepara- 
tion  of  phlogifton  by  means  of  light,  and  its  confe- 
quent  attraction  by  the  calx  or  acid  ;  and  in  other 
cafes,  where  any  fimilar  efFe6l  is  cbferved  by  the  ex- 
pofure  of  bodies  to  that  element,  we  are  to  fuppofe 
that  it  is  occafioned  by  the  detachment  of  phlogifton 
from  one  fubftance  and  its  attachment  to  another.  In 
the  cafe  of  the  emiffion  of  dep'hlogifticated  air  by 
means  ofhght,  therefore,  we  may,  by  reafoning  analo- 
gically, conclude,  that  it  is  occaiioned  by  the  abforp- 
tion  of  phlogifton  by  the  fubftance  which  is  faid  to 
emit  the  air. 

Before  this  matter,  however,  can  be  determined  ex- 
aclly,  we  ought  to  be  wtll  acquainted  with  the  com- 
.pofition  of  dephlogifticaled  air  itfelf ;  and  indeed,  with- 
out this,  it  feems  almoft  in  vain  to  fpeak  upon  the  fub- 
jeft.    But,  notwith(taudIng  the  labours  and  ingenuity 
of  modern  aerologifts,  this  point  has  not  been  in  any 
degree  fettled.    On  examination,  it  is  found  to  confift 
of  an  invifible  fluid  which  does  not  appear  to  gravi- 
tate, and  which  in  all  probabihty  is  no  other  than 
elementary  fire  ;  and  of  another  fubftance  equally  in- 
vifible, but  capable  of  attaching  itfelf  to  certain  bo- 
dies, particulaily  iron,  and  adding  to  its  weight  very 
confiderably.    On  attempting  to  procure  this  fub- 
ftance by  itfelf,  we  find  the  attachment  fo  ftrong,  that 
no  force  of  fire  can  feparate  them.    In  attempting  a 
decompofition  by  means  of  the  eleftric  fpark,  all  that 
has  been  yet  done,  even  with  the  greateft  power  of 
eleAricity  excited  by  Van  Marum's  new  machine,  is 
to  make  it  lofe  fome  part  of  its  bulk,  the  remainder 
appearing  by  the  eudiometer  to  have  undergone  no 
change.    Dr  Prieftley,  in  his  fixth  volume  of  Experi- 
ments on  Air,  acquiefces  in  the  opinion  fuggefted  to 
him  by  Mr  Watt,  that  the  air  in  queftion  is  nothing 
elfe  but  one  of  the  component  parts  of  water  united 
with  the  element  of  heat.    Allowing  this  to  be  juft, 
and  indeed  there  Is  no  experiment  hitherto  publifhed 
by  which  it  can  be  contradifted,  the  natural  method 
of  the  produftion  of  dephlogifticatedair  from  water  may 
be  eafily  explained.  This  only  requires  us  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  fubftances  immerfed  in  the  water,  are  by  the 
aftion  of  the  fun's  light  made  to  attraft  part  of  the 
phlogifton  of  the  water  ;  in  confequence  of  which  the 
iephlogifticated  part  of  that  element,  inftantly  being 


ted  air  without  any  fubftance  wiiatever  immerfed  in  it  ? 
or,  after  certain  fubftances  have  been  immerfed  in  it, 
by  which  this  emilfion  is  promoted,  why  does  the 
produAion  of  air  flop  with  regard  to  any  particular 
fubftance,  and  any  determined  quantity  of  water  > 
Thus,  it  may  be  faid,  if  any  quantity  of  water,  fuppofe 
a  pmt,  yields  one  inch  of  cubic  air  by  the  immerfion  of 
a  certain  fubftance  into  it,  why  does  not  this  fubftance 
attraft  from  it  all  the  phlogifton  it  is  capable  of  ab- 
forbing  ?  Inftead  of  this,  the  water  appears,  by  the  co- 
lour it  acquires,  to  be  more  phlogifticated  than  before; 
and  the  fubftance  immerfed,  by  being  put  into  frefli 
water,  will  immediately  occafion  the  emiffion  of  new 
quantities'of  air,  and  this  for  feveral  times  running. 
But  to  this  It  ma^  be  rephed,  that  though  the  fub- 
ftance immerfed  attrafts  the  phlogifton  of  the  water, 
the  latter  will  part.^wlth  it  only  to  a  certain  degree  ; 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  when  two  fubftances  are  uni- 
ted to  the  point  of  faturation  by  chemical  attradion,  the 
abftraaion  of  a  part  of  one  of  them  will  increafe  the 
attraftlon  betwixt  the  remainder  to  a  great  degree. 
Though  the  fubftance  immerfed  in  the  fluid,  there- 
fore, has  originally  a  greater  attraftion  for  the  phlogi- 
fton of  the  water  than  the  dephlogifticated  part  of 
the  element  itfelf;  yet  as  the  one  gradually  augments, 
and  the  other  dimlnifties,  a  balance  foon  takes  place. 
With  regard  to  the  green  colour  generally  aftumed  by 
the  water  after^  fuch  experiments,  it  inoft  probably 
proceeds  from  an  accumulation  of  fome  terreftrial  par- 
ticles partly  fupplied  by  the  immerfed  fubftance,  or 
perhaps  from  a  difpofition  to  generate  the  green  mat- 
ter obferved  by  Dr  Pritftley.    That  the  fubftance 
immerfed  in  the  water  does  really  part  with  fome  par- 
ticles, is  evident,  becaiife  the  water  fmells  of  it,  as  when 
raw  filk  is  made  ufe  of ;  nor  can  we  fuppofe  that  any 
vegetable  or  animal  fubftance,  fuch  as  are  found  to  be 
alone  fit  for  thefe  experiments,  can  endure  a  long  ma- 
ceration in  water  without  parting  with  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  their  component  parts.    Indeed,  under  the 
article  Charcoal,  it  is  fhown  that  this  body,  though 
now  allowed  to  be  pure  phlogifton,  or  the  next  thing 
to  it,  has  the  power  of  feparating  other  phloolftic 
matter,  probably  fuch  as  is  more  Impure,  from  different 
fubftances.    Hence  its  property  of  whitening  tartar, 
purifying  malt  fpirits,  &c.    It  is  not  unreafonable, 
tlierefore,  to  fuppofe,  that  a  dead  leaf,  though  a  very 
phlogiftic  fubftance,  may  liave  the  power  of  attraftlng 
more  phlogifton  from  the  water,  and  thus  allowing 
part  of  that  element  to  be  changed  Into  dephlogiftica- 
ted air  ;  while,  in  lieu  of  the  phlogifton  attrafted  from 
the  water.  It  diff'ufes  a  certain  portion  of  Its  own  fub- 
ftance through  the  fluid,  and  thus  gives  it  the  colour 
m  queftion.    With  regard  to  the  other  difficulty,  viz. 
that  water,  when  expofed  to  the  folar  rays,  will  emit 
dephlogifticated  air  without  any  thing  immerfed  in  it, 
it  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  eafe  with  which  the 
dephlogifticated  part  of  the  water  is  volatilized  ;  fo 
that  the  attradlon  of  the  other  is  not  able  to  detain 
It.    This  we  find  exemplified  in  feveral  chemical  expe- 
riments, as  when  a  volatile  alkali  is  joined  with  any  of 
the  more  fixed  acids;  for  in  thefe  cafes  the  alkali, 
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notwithftanding  the  tnutml  attraftinn  betwixt  it  and 
the  acid,  will  be  made  to  fly  ofF  by  a  flrong  heat. 

On  the  fuppofition  that  dephlogifticated  air  is  com- 
pofed  of  elementary  fire  and  one  of  the  conftituent 
parts  of  water,  there  is  very  little  difficulty  in  ac- 
counting for  the  origin  of  the  imrnenfe  quantity  ne- 
ceffary  to  fupply  the  animal  creation  with  it.  Under 
the  article  Damps,  it  has  been  fhown  that  a  vafl.  quan- 
tity of  fixed  air  is  continually  elaborated  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  This  is  compofed  entirely  of 
dephlogifticated  air,  compounded  with  a  certain  por- 
tion of  phlogifton.  Part  of  this  fixed  air  muft  be  un- 
doubtedly evaporating  conftantly  from  the  furface,  and 
would  as  certainly  infedl  the  lower  parts  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  were  there  not  fome  natural  caufes  for  its 
decorapofition.  One  of  thefe  undoubtedly  is  the  ab- 
forption  of  the  phlogiftic  part  by  vegetables,  which  un- 
der the  article  Agriculture  is  fliown  to  be  their  pro- 
per food.  r-Jt  when  the  phlogifton  is  abforbed,  a 
great  quantity  of  dephlogifticated  air  is  prepared,  which 
fupplies  the  deficiency  occafioned  by  the  refpiration  of 
animals.  It  muft  likewife  be  obferved,  that  after  the 
dephlogifticated  air  has  been  fpoiled  either  by  refpira- 
tion or  the  fnpport  of  flame,  it  is  not  for  that  reafon 
cntlrtly  dtftroyed,  but  only  converted  into  fixed  air, 
and  confequently  may  again  be  purified  as  before. 

It  may  be  likewife  reafonably  fuppofed,  that  in  cafes 
where  vegetation  does  not  take  place,  and  in  fpring 
before  the  plants  begin  to  exert  their  vegetative 
powers,  and  in  autumn,  or  the  beginning  of  winter, 
when  they  decay,  the  vegetable  foil  itfelf  may  per- 
form this  office :  and  indeed  the  circumftance  of  frefti 
vegetable  moid  aflPording  an  agreeable  fmell  when  turned 
up,  as  is  mentioned  under  the  article  Agriculture, 
feems  to  be  a  confiderable  confirmation  of  this. 

The  property  which  v/ater  has  of  abforbing  fixed 
air,  and  alio  phlogifton,  may  likewife  induce  us  to 
fuppofe  that  it  a6ts  as  a  purifier  not  only  of  the  com- 
mon atmofphere,  but  of  that  which  iffiies  from  the 
earth  ;  and  hence  fome  waters,  particularly  that  of 
the  ocean,  are  found  to  contain  air  of  a  purer  kind  than 
that  of  the  atmofphere. 

As  light,  however,  is  an  indifpcnfable  requifite  in 
all  thefe  cafe3,  a  difficulty  ftill  remains  concerning  the 
produftlon  of  dephlogifticated  air  in  winter,  when  the 
light  and  heat  are  fo  much  dlminifti;d.  In  this  feafon. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  a  quantity  will  be  produced 
gi'eatly  inferior  to  that  which  the  fummer  affords:  but 
here  we  may  very  reafonably  have  recourfe  to  the  im- 
rnenfe magazine  of  the  atmofphere  itftlf ;  which,  from 
the  mere  circumftance  of  quantity,  muft  be  much  more 
thanfufficientto  anfwer  the  expences  of  one  feafon ;  efpe- 
cially  when  we  confider,  that  in  fummer  a  fuperabun- 
dant  quantity  is  certainly  produced.  Add  to  this,  that  in 
extreme  cold,  fixed  air  feems  not  only  to  be  lefs  noxj- 
ous  than  at  other  times,  but  even  neceflaty  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health*.  We  muft  likewife  confider,  that 
during  the  winter  feafon  there  will  be  a  conftant  flux 
of  the  cold  air  of  the  northern  and  fouthern  regions 
towards  the  equator  ;  and  this,  however  impetceptible 
to  the  inhabitants,  will  keep  up  a  conftant  circulation 
of  atmofpherical  fluid,  fo  that  there  cannot  be  any 
fl'agnation  even  in  the  calmcft  weather  and  moft  fe- 
nere  and  long  continued  frofts. 

Soon  after  Dr  Piieflley  begaa  hie  experiments  on 


air,  he  found  that  the  red  colour  of  the  blood  depends 
on  the  air;  that  by  coming  in  contaft  with  it,  the 
black  venous  blood  became  in  a  very  ftiort  time  of  a 
beautiful  florid  colour ;  and  that  even  the  under  fide 
of  a  clot  of  blood,  by  expofure  to  the  air,  will  lofe  its 
difagreeable  dark  colour,  and  afl"ume  the  fame  with 
that  of  blood  newly  drawn.  Thefe  efl'efts  are  entirely 
to  be  attributed  to  the  dephlogifticated  part :  and  hia 
theory  of  refpiration  being  a  phlogiftic  piocefs,  feema 
to  be  fully  confirmed  by  the  difcovery  of  the  compofi- 
tion  of  fixed  air.  For,  as  fixed  air  is  known  to  be 
compofed  of  phlogifton  and  dephlogifticated  air,  we  can- 
not iuppofe  this  phlogillon  to  be  derived  from  any  o- 
ther  fource  than  the  lungs.  The  doftor  in  this  theory 
likewife  obviates  an  objedtion  that  might  naturally  oc- 
cur,  that  the  a-ir  has  not  immediate  accefs  to  the  blood 
in  the  lungs,  becaufe  of  the  thin  membranes  of  the  vef- 
fels  wliich  intervene.  But,  from  his  experiments,  it 
appears  that  this  is  no  obftacle.  The  ferum  of  blood 
he  finds  to  be  capable  of  tranfmitting  dephlogifticated 
air,  or  at  leaft  of  propagating  this  effeft  through  a 
very  confiderable  thicknefs  of  its  own  fubftance,  as 
well  as  thiough  bladders  moiftened  with  it;  a  property 
which  does  not  belong  to  any  other  animal  fluid. 

As  dephlogifticated  air  is  now  known  to  be  the  Im- 
mediate lupport  of  animal  life,  it  has  naturally  been  fup- 
pofed that  it  might  anfwer  valuable  purpofes  in  medi- 
cine ;  but  the  difficulty  of  procuring  It  in  fufficient 
quantity  has  hitherto  prevented  thefe  hopes  from  be- 
ing realized,  excepting  only  in  cafes  of  drowning, 
where  it  is  laid  to  produce  very  great  effisAs.  With 
regard  to  any  method  of  preparing  it,  no  farther  dif- 
covery has  been  made  than  what  is  fuggefted  under 
the  article  Aerology. 

DEPILATORY  medicines,  thofe  applied  in  or- 
der to  take  off"  the  hair  :  fuch  are  lime  and  orpiment 
known  to  be,  but  which  ought  to  be  ufed  with  great 
caution. 

DEPONENT,  in  Latin  grammar,  a  term  applied 
to  verbs  which  have  aftive  fignifications,  but  paffive 
terminations  or  conjugations,  and  want  one  of  their 
participles  paffive. 

Deponent,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  a  perfon  whc 
makes  a  dqTOfition.    See  Deposxtion. 

DEPOPULATION,  the  aft  of  diminlflilng  the 
number  of  people  in  any  country,  whether  by  war  or 
bad  politics. 

DEPORTATION,  a  fort  of  banifhment  ufed  by 
the  Romans,  whereby  fome  Ifland  or  other  place  was 
allotted  to  a  criminal  for  the  place  of  his  abode,  with, 
a  prohibition  not  to  ftir  out  of  the  fame  on  pain  of 
death. 

DEPOSIT,  among  civilians,  fomething  that  is  com- 
mitted to  the  cuftody  of  a  perfon,  to  be  kept  without 
any  reward,  and  to  be  returned  again  on  demand. 

DEPOSITARY,  in  law,  a  perfon  intrufted  as 
keeper  or  guardian  of  a  depofit. 

DEPOSITION,  in  law,  the  teftimony  given  iH: 
court  by  a  witnefs  upon  oath. 

Deposition  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fequeftering  or 
depriving  a  perfon  of  his  dignity  and  office. 

This  depofition  only  differs  from  abdication,  in  that 
the  latter  is  fuppofed  voluntary,  and  the  aft  of  the  dlg- 
nitar)^,  or  officer  himfelf ;  and  the  former  of  compul- 
fion,  being  the  ad  of  a  fuperior  power,  whofe  autho-- 
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rlty  extends  thereto.    Some  fay  the  depofition,  and 
fome  the  abdication,  of  king  James  II. 

Depofition  docs  not  differ  from  deprivation  :  we 
fay  indifFtrently,  a  depofed,  or  deprived  biihop,  offi- 
cial, cScc. 

Depofition  differs  from  fufpeniion,  in  that  it  abfo- 
lutely  and  for  ever  ftrips  or  divefls  a  priefl,  &c.  of  all 
dignity,  office,  &c.  whefeas  fufpenfion  only  prohibits, 
or  rellrains,  the  exercife  thereof. 

Depofition  only  differs  from  degradation,  in  that 
the  latter  is  more  formal,  and  attended  with  more 
circumflances,  than  the  former ;  but  in  effe£t  and 
fubftance  they  are  the  fame  ;  thofe  additional  circiim- 
ifances  being  only  matter  of  fliow,  firft  fet  on  foot  out 
of  zeal  and  indignation,  and  kept  up  by  cuflom,  but 
not  warranted  by  the  laws  or  canons.  See  Degra- 
dation. 

DEPRECATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby 
the  orator  invokes  the  aid  and  affiftance  of  fome  one  ; 
or  prays  for  fome  great  evil  or  J)uniihment  jto  be- 
fal  him  who  fpeaks  falfely,  either  himfelf  or  his  ad- 
verfary. 

DEPR.ECATORY,  or  DEPRECATivE,In  theology, 
a  term  applied  to  the  manner  of  performing  fome  cere- 
monies in  the  form  of  prayer. 

The  form  of  abfolution  is  deprecative  in  the  Greek 
church,  being  conceived  in  thefe  terms,  May  God  ab- 
folve  you  :  whereas  it  is  in  the  declarative  form  in  the 
Latin  church,  and  in  fome  of  the  reformed  churches, 
/  abfolve  you. 

DEPRESSION  of  the  Pole.  When  aperfon  fails 
or  travels  towards  the  equator,  he  is  faid  to  deprefs  the 
pole  ;  becaufe  as  many  degrees  as  he  approaches  nearer 
the  equator,  fo  many  degrees  will  the  pole  be  nearer 
the  horizon.  This  phenomenon  arifes  from  the  fphe- 
rical  figure  of  the  earth. 

DEPRESSOR,  orDEPRiMENS,  in  anatomy,  a  name 
applied  to  feveral  mufcles,T3eeaufe  they  deprefs  the  parts 
they  are  faftened  to. 

DEPRIVATION,  in  the  common  law,  the  a£l  of 
bereaving,  divefling,  or  taking  away  a  fpiritual  pro- 
motion or  dignity:  as  when  a  bifhop,  vicar,  ptebend, 
'  or  the  like,  is  depofed  or  deprived  of  his  preferment, 
for  fome  matter,  or  fault,  in  fatSt,  or  in  law.  See  De- 
position. 

Deprivation  is  of  two  kinds ;  a  bcmfic'to^  et  al 
efficio. 

Deprivation  a  benejicio  Is,  when  for  fome  great 
'crime  a  minifler  is  wholly  and  for  every  deprived  of  his 
living  or  preferment :  which  differs  from  fufpeniion, 
in  that  the  latter  is  only  temporary. 

Deprivation  ojjicioy  is  when  a  minifler  is  for 
ever  deprived  of  his  order:  which  is  the  fame,  in  reali- 
ty, with  what  we  other  wife  call  depofition  and  degrada- 
tion', and  is  ufually  for  fome  heinous  crime  deferving 
death,  and  is  performed  by  the  bifhop  in  a  folemn 
manner.    See  Degradation. 

DEPTFORD,  a  town  three  miles  eafl  of  London, 
OH  the  fouthern  banks  of  the  Thames  ;  chiefly  confi- 
derable  for  its  fine  docks  for  building  fliips,  and  the 
king's  yard.    E.  Long,  o-  4.  N.  Lat,  51.  30. 

DEPTH,  the  meafure  pf  any  thing  from  the  furface 
downwards. 

Meafuring  of  Dfpths  by  the  Barometer,  depends  on 
the  fame  principles  on  which  heights  are  meafurcd  by 
-N*  100. 
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the  fame  indrrtment.   The  menfuration  of  depths  being  Depuration 
chiefly  applied  to  mines,  is  flill  more  precarious  than  i' 
the  menfuration  of  heights,  on  account  of  the  various  ^"'^>'- 
kinds  of  vapours  with  which  thefe  fubterranean  regions 
are  filled.    But  for  a  particular  account  of  tliefe  dif- 
ficulties, with  the  befl  methods  of  obviating  thein,  fee 
the  articles  Barometer  and  Mines. 

Depth  of  a  Squadrouy  or  Battal'ion,  is  the  number 
of  men  in  a  file  ;  which  in  a  fquadron  is  three,  and  in 
a  battalion  generally  fix.    See  Squadron,  File,  &c. 

We  fay,  the  battalion  was  drawn  up  fix  deep;  the 
enemies  horfc  were  drawn  up  five  deep. 

DEPURATION  is  the  freeing  of  any  fluid  from  " 
its  heterogeneous  matter  or  feculence.  It  is  of  three 
kinds.  I.  Dccantatlon;  which  is  performed  by  letting 
the  liquid  to  be  depurated  fland  for  fome  time  in  a 
pretty  deep  veffel,  till  the  grofs  fediment  has  fallen  to 
the  bottom  ;  after  which  the  clear  fluid  is  poured  off. 
2.  Defpumation;  which  is  performed  by  means  of  the 
whites  of  eggs,  or  other  vifcid  matter,  and  is  alfo  call- 
ed clarification.  3.  Filtration.  See  Chemistry, 
n°  69. 

DEPURATORY  fev  ER,  a  name  given  by  Syden- 
ham to  a  fever  which  prevailed  much  in  the  years  1 661, 
1662,  16(^3,  and  1664.  He  called  it  depuratory,  be- 
caufe he  fuppofed  that  nature  regulated  all  the  fymp- 
toms  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  fit  the  febrile  matter,  pre- 
pared by  proper  concoftion,  for  expulfion  in  a  certain 
time,  either  by  a  copious  fweat  or  a  freer  perlpira- 
tion. 

DEPUTATION,  a  miffion  of  feleft  perfons  out  of 
a  company  or  body,  to  a  prince  or  affembly,  to  treat 
of  matters  in  their  name. 

DEPUTY,  a  perfon  fent  upon  fome  bufinefs  by 
fome  community. 

Deputy  is  alfo  one  that  exeiclfes  an  office  in  ano- 
ther's right ;  and  the  forfeitnve  or  mifdemeanour  of 
fuch  deputy  fhall  caufe  the  perfon  whom  he  reprefenta 
to  lofe  his  office. 

DEPUTATUS,  among  the  ancients,  a  name  ap- 
plied to  perfons  eiapioycd  in  making  of  armour;  and 
like  wife  to  briflt  atlive  people,  whole  bufinefs  was  to 
take  care  of  the  wounded  in  engagements,  and  cany 
them  .off  the  field. 

DER,  a  fyllable  frequently  prefixed  to  the  names  of 
places  in  England.  It  is  faid  to  fignify  that  fuch  were 
formerly  places  where  wild  beafts  herded  together,  fo 
called  from  the  Saxon  deop,  fera^  unlefs  the  fituatio.T 
was  near  fome  river. 

DERBEND,  a  flrong  town  of  Afia,  in  Perfia,  faid 
to  have  been  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
walls  are  built  with  ftones  as  hard  as  marble  ;  and  near 
it  are  the  remains  of  a  wall  which  reached  from  the, 
Cafpian  to  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  feated  near  the  Caf- 
plan  Sea,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucafus.  E.  Long. 
50.  o.  N.  Lat.  42.  8. 

DERBY,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name 
In  England.  It  is  thought  to  have  received  its  name 
from  being  formerly  a  park  or  fheher  for  deer ;  and 
what  makes  this  fuppofition  more  probable  is,  that  the 
arms  of  the  town  confitt  of  a  buck  couchant  in  a  park. 
It  is  very  ancient,  having  been  a  royal  borough  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confeffor.  At  prefcnt  it  is  a  neat 
town,  very  populous,  and  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament,   in  digging  for  foundations  of  houfes,  hu- 
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erbyftilre  man  b'ones  of  a  monftrous  fize  have  fometimes  been 
li.  found.  The  trade  confifts  in  wool,  corn,  malt,  and 
eieh6ls.  ^j^^  ^£  which  confiderable  quantities  are  fent  to  Lon- 
don.  Here  alfo  is  that  curious  machine  for  throwing 
filk,  the  model  of  which  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  brought  from  Italy.  Before 
that  time,  the  Englifh  merchants,  ufed  to  purchafe 
thrown  filks  of  the  Italians  for  ready  money.  But  by 
the  help  of  this  wonderful  machine,  one  hand-mill  will 
twill  as  much  filk  as  50  people  could  do  without  it.  It 
works  73,726  yards  of  filk  every  time  the  water-wheel 
goes  round,  which  is  thrice  in  a  minute.  ^  The  houfe 
in  which  it  is  contained  is  five  or  fix  ftories  high,  and 
half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  When  Sir  Thomas's 
patent  expired  in  1732,  the  parhament  were  fo  fenfible 
of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  machine,  that  they 
granted  him  a  further  recompence  of  14,000 1,  for  the 
hazard  andexpence  he  had  incurred  in  introducing  and 
erefting  it,  upon  condition  he  fhould  allow  an  exaA 
model  of  it  to  be  taken.  This  model  is  depofited  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  in  order  to  prevent  fo  curious 
and  important  an  art  from  being  lofb.  The  town  of 
Derby  is  watered  by  a  river  and  a  brook  ;  the  latter 
of  which  has  nine  bridges  over  it,  the  former  only 
one.  Derby  gives  title  of  Earl  to  the  noble  family  of 
Stanley,  being  the  fecond  earldom  in  England. 
W.  Long.  I.  45.  N.  Lat.  52.  57. 

DERBY-SHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  bounded  on 
the  eaft  by  Nottingham-lhire,  and  a  part  of  Leicefter- 
(hire,  which  laft  bounds  it  alfo  on  the  fouth.  On  the 
weft  it  is  bounded  by  Stafford- (hire,  and  part  of  Che- 
^hire  ;  and  on  the  north  by  Yorkfhire.  It  is  near  40 
miles  in  length  from  fouth  to  north  ;  about  30  in 
breadth  on  the  north  fide,  but  on  the  fouth  no  more 
-  than  fix. — The  air  is  pleafant  and  healthful,  efpecially 
on  the  call  fide ;  but  on  the  well,  about  the  peak,  it 
is  (harper  and  more  fubjedl  to  wind  and  rain.  The 
foil  is  very  different  in  different  parts  of  the  CQuntry. 
In  the  eaft  and  fouth  parts  it  is  very  fruitful  in  all 
kinds  of  grain  ;  but  in  the  weft,  beyond  the  Derwent, 
it  is  barren  and  mountainous,  producing  nothing  but  a 
little  oats.  There  is,  however,  plenty  of  grafs  in  the 
valleys,  which  affords  pafture  to  a  great  number  of 
fhecp.  This  part  of  the  country  is  called  the  Feai, 
from  a  Saxon  word  fignifying  an  eminence.  Its 
mountains  are  very  bleak,  high,  and  barren  ;  but  ex- 
tremely profitable  to  the  inhabitants.  They  yield 
great  quantities  of  the  beft  lead,  antimony,  iron, 
fcythe-ftones,  grind-ftones,  marble,  alabafter,  a  coarfe 
fort  of  cryttal,  azure,  fpar,  and  pit-coal.  In  thefe 
mountains  are  two  remarkable  caverns,  named  Pool's 
Bole,  and  Elden-Hole;  for  a  defcription  of  which,  fee 
thefe  articles. 

DEREHAM,  a  town  of  Norfolk  in  England,  fitu- 
ated  in  E.  Long.  i.  o.  N.  Lat.  52.  40.  It  is  pretty 
large,  and  the  market  is  noted  for  woollen  yarn. 

DERELICTS,  (from  de,  and  rel'mqiio,  "Heave"), 
in  the  civil  law,  are  fuch  goods  as  are  wilfully  thrown 
away,  or  relinquiflied  by  the  owner. 

Derelict  is  alfo  applied  to  fuch  lands  as  the  fea 
receding  from  leaves  dry,  and  fit  for  cultivation.  If 
they  are  left  by  a  gradual  recefs  of  the  fea,  they  are 
adjudged  to  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  adjoining 
lands  ;  but  when  an  ifland  is  formed  in  the  fea,  or  a 
Vol.  V.  Part  II. 
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large  quantity  of  new  land  appears,  fuch  derelift  lands  Derhatn 
belong  to  th{?  king. 

DERHAM  (Doftor  WiUiam),  a  very  celebrated 
Englifh  philofopher  and  divine,  born  in  1657.  In 
1682,  he  was  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  Wargrave 
in  Berkfhire;  and,  in  1689,  to  the  valuable  reftory  of 
Upminfter  in  EfTex  ;  which  latter  lying  at  a  conveni- 
ent diftance  from  London,  afforded  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  converfing  and  correfponding  with  the  greatefl 
virtuofos  of  the  nation.  Applying  himfelf  there  with 
great  eagernefs  to  natural  and  experimental  philofo- 
phy,  he  foon  became  a  diftinguifhed  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  whofc  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  con- 
tain a  great  variety  of  curious  and  valuable  pieces,  the 
fruits  of  his  laudable  induftry.  In  his  younger  years 
he  publifhed  his  Artificial  Clockmaker,  which  has  been 
often  printed:  and  in  1711,  1712,  and  1714,  he 
preached  thofe  fermons  at  Boyle's  ledlure  which  he 
afterward  digefted  under  the  well-known  titles  of  Phy- 
fico'Theology  and  AJlro-Theology^  and  enriched  with 
valuable  notes  and  copper-plates.  The  laft  thing  he 
publifhed  of  his  own  compofition  was  Chr'ijlo-Theology , 
a  demonllration  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Chriftiau 
rehgion,  being  the  fubftance  of  a  fermon  preached  at 
Bath  in  1729.  This  great  good  man,  after  fpending 
his  life  in  the  moft  agreeable  as  well  as  improving  ftu- 
dyof  nature,  died  at  Upminfter  in  1735;  and,  be- 
fide  many  other  works,  left  a  valuable  coUeftion  of  cu- 
riofities,  particularly  fpecimens  of  birds  and  infefts 
of  this  ifland. — It  may  be  neceffary  juft  to  obferve, 
that  Dr  Derham  was  very  well  lliilled  in  medical 
as  well  as .  in  phyfical  knowledge  ;  and  was  conftantly 
a  phyfician  to  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  fouls  of  his 
parifhioners. 

DERIVATION,  in  medicine,  is  when  a  humour 
which  cannot  conveniently  be  evacuated  at  the  part  af- 
fefted,  is  attrafted  from  thence,  and  difcharged  elfe- 
where  ;  thus,  a  blifter  is  applied  to  the  neck  to  draw 
away  the  humour  from  the  eyes. 

Derivation,  in  grammar,  the  affinity  one  word  has 
with  another,  by  having  been  originally  formed  from 
it.    See  Derivative. 

DERIVATIVE,  in  grammar,  a  word  which  take* 
its  origin  from  another  word,  called  its  primitive. — 
Such  is  the  word  derivative  itfelf,  which  takes  its  ori- 
gin from  the  primitive  rivus,  a  rivulet  or  chan- 
nel, out  of  which  lefler  ftreams  are  drawn  ;  and  thus 
manhood,  deity,  lawyer,  &c.  are  derived  from  man,  deusy 
laiv,  &c. 

DERMESTES,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infedls  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  The  antennae  arc 
clavated,  with  three  of  the  joints  thicker  than  the  reft; 
the  bread  is  convex ;  and  the  head  is  infledled  below 
the  breaft.    The  fpecies  are  pretty  numerous. 

I .  The  lardarius  is  of  an  oblong  form  and  of  a  dim 
black  colour,  eafily  diftinguifhable  by  a  light  brown 
fti  ipe  that  occupies  tranfverfely  almoft  the  anterior  half 
of  tlie  elytra.  That  colour  depends  on  fmall  grey  hairs 
fituated  on  that  part.  The  ftripe  is  irregular  at  its 
edges,  and  interfered  through  the  middle  by  a  fmall 
traofverfal  ftreak  of  black  fpots,  three  in  number  on 
each  of  the  elytra,  the  middlemoft  of  which  is  fome- 
what  lower  than  the  reft,  which  gives  the  black  ftreak 
a  ferpentine  form.  Its  larva  that  is  oblong,  fomewhat 
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Dcrmeftes  hairy,  and  divided  Into  fegments  alternately  dark  and 
Dertofa    ^'^^^  coloured,  gnaws  and  deftroys  preparations  of  a- 

n  nimals  preferved  in  colledlions,  and  even  feeds  upon 

the  infefts;  it  is  alfo  to  be'found  in  old  bacon.  2.  The 
domefticus  varies  greatly  in  fize  and  colour,  fome  be- 
ing found  of  a  dark  brown,  others  of  a  much  lighter 
hue.  The  form  of  it  is  oblong,  almoft  cylindrical.  The 
elytra  are  ftriated,  the  thorax  is  thick  and  rather  gib- 
bous. This  little  animal,  when  touched,  draws  in  its 
head  under  its  thorax  and  its  feet  beneath  its  abdo- 
men, remaining  fo  motlonlefs  that  one  would  think  it 
dead.  This  is  the  fame  infeft  which  makes  in  wooden 
furniture  thofe  little  round  holes  that  reduce  it  to  pow- 
der. 3.  The  violaceus  is  a  beautiful  little  infeft  :  its 
elytra  are  of  a  deep  violet  blue.  The  thorax  Is  cover- 
ed with  greenlfh  hairs,  Ae  legs  are  black.  The  whole 
animal  being  of  a  glittering  brilliancy  renders  it  a  plea- 
fing  objeft.  The  larva,  as  well  as  the  perfeA  infeft, 
inhabits  the  bodies  of  dead  animals.  4.  The  fumatus 
is  of  a  light  brown,  except  the  eyes,  which  are  black. 
It  is  however  fometimes  more  or  lefs  deep.  The  tho- 
rax is  margined, .and  the  infeft  has  the  whole  carriage 
of  a  fcarabasus ;  but  its  antennas  have  the  charadler  of 
thofe  of  the  dermeftae.  This  little  creature  is  found 
in  dung.  It  alfo  frequently  finds  its  way  into  houfes. 
5.  The  ferrugineus  is  the  largelt  of  the  genus  ;  its  co- 
lour is  a  rufty  Iron,  having  many  oblong,  velvety, 
black  fpots  upon  the  elytra,  which  gives  the  infeft  a 
gloomy,  yet  elegant  appearance.  The  antennas  differ 
from  the  preceding  fpecies;  the  three  laft  articulations 
being  confiderably  longer,  thicker,  and  not  perfolia- 
ted. 

There  are  25  other  fpecies,  dKilnguIfhed  by  their 
colour. — Many  varieties  of  this  genus,  as  well  as  the 
larv92,  are  to  be  met  with  in  dried  fl<ins,  bark  of  trees, 
wood,  feeds,  flowers,  the  carcafes  of  dead  animals,  &c. 
—-The  lardarlus,  fo  deftru6?ive  to  birds,  infefts,  and 
other  fubjefts  of  natural  hiftory  preferved  in  cabinets, 
is  to  be  killed  by  arfenic. 

DERNIER  REssoRT.    See  Ressort. 

DEROGATION,  an  aft  contrary  to  a  preceding 
one,  and  which  annuls,  deftroys,  and  revokes  it,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

DEROGATORY,  a  claufe  importing  derogation. 
A  derogatory  claufe  in  a  teftament,  is  a  certain  fen- 
tence,  cipher,  or  fecret  charadler,  which  the  teftator 
inferts  In  his  will,  and  of  which  he  referves  the  know- 
ledge to  himfelf  alone,  adding  a  condition,  that  no  will 
he  may  make  hereafter  Is  to  be  reckoned  valid,  if  this 
derogatory  claufe  is  not  inferted  exprefsly  and  word 
for  word.  It  is  a  precaution  invented  by  lawyers  a- 
galnft  latter-wills  extorted  by  violence,  or  obtained  by 
fuggellion. 

DERP,  .a  town  of  Livonia,  and  capital  of  a  palati- 
nate of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bifhop's  fee,  and  an  uni- 
■verfity.  It  is  fubjedl  to  the  Ruffians,  and  lies  near  the 
river  Ambeck.  E.  Long.  31.  55.  N.  Lat.  30.40. 

DERTONA,  Derton,  orDnRTHON  (anc.  geog.), 
a  colony  of  the  Cifpadana;  called  yulia  Augujla^  on  in- 
fcriptions  and  coins  ;  midway  between  Genoa  and  Pla- 
centia,  and  fituated  to  the  eaft  of  the  Tanarus  in  LI- 
guria.  Now  Tortona,  a  city  of  Milan.  E.  Long.  9.  1 2. 
N.  Lat.  45. 

DERTOSA,  (anc.  geog.);  the  capital  of  the  Iler- 
<taoncsj  in  Tarraconeniis,  or  the  Hither  Spain:  amu- 


nicipum  and  colony;  furnamed  Julia  Ikrgavonia  *Coin.)  Derventio 
Dertofani,  the  people.  Now  "^Tortofa,  in  Catalonia,  Dervis. 
on  the  Ebro.  E.  Long,  15.  N.  Lat.  40.  45.  ^— ^r— 

DERVEN  no,  (anc.  geog. )  ;  a  river  of  the  Bri- 
gantes  in  Britain.  Now  the  Darwent,  in  the  eaft  of 
Yorkfiiire,  falling  into  the  Oufe  Alfo  a  town  of  the 
Brigantes  on  the  fame  river.  Now  called  Auldby,  fe- 
ven  miles  from  York,  to  the  north-eaft  (Camden). 

DERVIS,  or  Dervich,  a  name  give:!  to  a  fort  of 
monks  among  the  Turks,  who  lead  a  very  auftere  life, 
and  profefs  extreme  poverty  ;  though  they  are  allowed 
to  marry.  The  word  Is  oriirlnally  Perfian,  u^m,  fig- 
nifying  a  "beggar,"  or  perfon  who  has  nothing  :  and 
becaufe  the  religious,  an*d  particularly  the  followers  of 
Mevelava,  profefs  not  to  polTefs  any  thing,  they  call 
both  the  religious  in  general,  and  the  MevcLvItes  in 
particular,  Derv'ijcs  or  Derviches. 

The  dervifes,  called  alio  Mevelavites,  are  a  Maho- 
metan order  of  religious;  the  chief  or  founder  where- 
of was  one  Mevelava.  They  are  now  very  numerous. 
Their  chief  monaftery  is  that  near  Cogna  in  Natolia, 
where  the  general  makes  his  refidence,  and  where  all 
the  alTemblles  of  the  order  are  held  ;  the  other  houfes 
being  all  dependent  on  this,  by  a  privilege  granted  to 
this  monaftery  under  Ottoman  I. 

The  dervifes  affeft  a  great  deal  of  modefty,  patience, 
humility,  and  charity.  They  always  go  bare-legged 
and  open-breafted,  and  frequently  burn  themfelves  with 
hot  irons,  to  inure  themfelves  to  patience.  They  al- 
ways faft  on  Wednefdays,  eating  nothing  on  thofe 
days  till  after  fun-fet.  Tuefdays  and  Fridays  ther 
hold  meetings,  at  which  the  fuperior  of  the  houfe  pre- 
fides.  One  of  them  plays  all  the  while  on  a  flute,  and 
the  reft  dance,  turning  their  bodies  round  and  round 
with  the  greateft  fwiftnefs  imaginable.  Long  cuftom 
to  this  exercife  from  their  youth  has  brought  them  to 
fuch  a  habitude,  that  it  does  not  difcompofe  them  at 
all.  praaice  they  obferve  with  great  ftridnefs, 

in  memory  of  Mevelava  their  patriarch's  turning  mi- 
raculoufly  round,  as  they  pretend,  for  the  fpace  of  four 
days,  without  any  food  or  refrefliment ;  his  companion 
Hamfa  playing  all  the  while  on  the  flute :  after  which 
he  fell  into  an  ecftafy,  and  therein  received  wonderful 
revelations  for  the  eftablifhment  of  his  order.  They 
believe  the  flute  an  Inftrument  confecrated  by  Jacob 
and  the  ftiepherds  of  the  Old  Teftament,  becaufe  they 
fang  the  praifes  of  God  upoo  them.  They  profefs  po- 
verty, chaftity,  and  obedience,  and  really  obferve  them, 
while  they  remain  dervifes  ;  but  If  they  choofe  to  go  out 
and  marry,  they  are  always  allowed. 

The  generality  of  dervifes  are  mountebanks  :  fome 
apply  themfelves  to  legerdemain,  poftiires,  &c.  to  a- 
mufe  the  people;  others  give  in  to  force ry  and  magic  t 
but  all  of  them,  contrary  to  Mahomet's  precept,  are 
faid  to  drink  wine,  brandy,  and  «ther  ftrong  liquors, 
to  give  them  the  degree  of  gaiety  their  order  requires. 

Befide  their  great  faint  Mevelava,  there  are  partlcu- 
lar  faints  honoured  in  fome  particular  monafterles  :  as 
Kiderele,  greatly  revered  in  the  monafterles  of  Egypt, 
and  held  by  fome  to  be  St  George ;  and  by  others, 
with  more  probability,  the  prophet  Elias. 

The  dervifes  are  great  travellers  ;  and,  under  pre- 
tence  of  preachings  and  propagating  their  faith,  are 
continually  paffing  from  one  place  to  another :  on  which 
account  they  have  been  frequently  ufed  asfpies. 

There 
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Defagulicrs  There  are  alfo  dervifes  in  Pf  rfia,  called  in  that  coutf- 
try  Mais,  q.  d.  fervants  of  God.  Thejr  lead  a  very 
^  ^^"^'  ^  penurious,  auftere  life,  and  preach  the  Alcoran  in  the 
*  Itreets,  cofFee-houfes,  and  wherever  they  can  meet  with 
auditors.  The  Perfian  dervifes  retail  little  but  fables 
to  the  people,  and  are  in  the  iitmoft  contempt  among 
the  men  of  fenfe  and  letters. 

There  are  in  Egypt  two  or  three  kinds  :  thofe  that 
are  in  convents,  are  in  a  manner  of  the  religious  or- 
der, and  live  retired  ;  though  there  are  of  thefe  fome 
who  travel  and  return  again  to  their  convents.  Some 
take  this  charafter,  and  yet  live  with  their  families, 
and  exercife  their  trades  :  of  this  kind  are  the  dancing 
dervifes  at  Damafcus,  who  go  once  or  twice  a  week  to 
a  Httle  uninhabited  convent,  and  perform  their  extra- 
ordinary exercifes;  thefe  alfo  feem  to  be  a  good  peo- 
ple :  but  there  is  a  third  fort  of  them  who  travel  about 
the  country,  and  beg,  or  rather  oblige  people  to  give, 
for  whenever  they  found  their  horn  fomething  mufl  be 
given  them.  The  people  of  thefe  orders,  in  Egypt, 
wear  an  oftagonal  badge,  of  a  greenifh  white  alaballer, 
at  their  girdles,  and  a  high  ftiff  cap  without  any  thing 
round  it. 

DESAGULIERS  (John  Theophilus),  who  intro- 
duced the  praftice  of  reading  public  ledlures  in  expe- 
rimental philofophy  in  the  metropoHs,  and  who  made 
feveral  improvements  in  mechanics;  was  the  fon  of  the 
reverend  John  Defaguliers,  a  French  proteftant  refu- 
gee, and  was  born  at  Rochelle  in  1683.  His  father 
brought  him  to  England  an  infant ;  and  at  a  proper 
age  placed  him  at  Chrift-church  college,  Oxford : 
where  he  fucceedtd  Dr  Keil  in  reading  ledures  on 
experimental  philofophy  at  Hart  Hall,  The  magni- 
ficent duke  of  Chandos  made  Dr  Defaguliers  his 
chaplain,  and  prefented  him  to  the  living  of  Edgware, 
near  his  feat  at  Cannons  ;  and  he  was  afterward  chap- 
lain to  Frederic  prince  of  Wales.  He  read  leftures 
with  great  fuccefs  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1749. 
He  communicated  many  curious  papers  printed  in  the 
Philofophical  Tr'anfaAions;  publifhed  a  valuablefowr/e 
of  Experimental  Philofophy ,  in  2  vols  4to.;  and  gave  an 
edition  of  Gregory's  Elements  of  Catoptrics  and  Dioptrics, 
with  an  Appendix  on  refledling  telefcopes,  8vo.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Soo'ety,  and  of  feveral  fo- 
reign academies. 

DESART,  a  large  extent  of  country  entirely  bar- 
ren, and  producing  nothing.  In  this  fenfe  fome  are 
fandy  defarts ;  as  thofe  of  Lop,  Xamo,  Arabia,  and 
feveral  others  in  Afia  ;  in  Africa,  thofe  of  Libya  and 
Zara  :  others  are  ftony,  as  the  defait  of  Pharan  in  A- 
rabia  Petrea. 

The  Dbsart,  abfolutely  fo  called,  is  that  part  of 
Arabia,  fouth  of  the  Holy  Land,  where  the  children 
of  Ifrael  wandered  forty  years. 

DESCANT,  in  mufic,  the  art  of  compofing  in  fe- 
veral parts.    See  Composition. 

Defcant  is  three- fold,  viz.  plain,  figurative,  and 
double. 

Plain  Descant  is  the  ground-work  and  foundation 
of  all  mufical  compofitions,  confifting  altogether  in  the 
orderly  placing  of  many  concords,  anfwering  to  fimple 
^counterpoint.    See  Counterpoint. 

Figurative  or  Florid  Descant,  is  that  part  of  an  air 
of  mufic  wherein  fome  difcords  are  concerned,  as  well, 
though  not  fo  much,  as  concords.    This  may  be  term- 
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ed  the  ornamental  and  rhetorical  part  of  mufic,  in  re- 
gard that  there  are  introduced  all  the  varieties  of 
points,  fyncopes,  diverfities  of  meafures,  and  whatever 
is  capable  of  adorning  the  compofition. 

Descant  Double,  is  when  the  parts  are  fo  contrived, 
that  the  treble,  or  any  high  part,  may  be  made  the 
bafs;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  bafs  the  treble. 
DESCARTES.  See  Cartes. 
DESCENDANT.  The  iffue  of  a  common  parent, 
in  infinitum,  are  called  his  defcendants.  See  the  article 
Descent. 

DESCENSION,  in  aftronomy,  is  either  right  or 
obUque. 

Right  Descension,  is  an  arch  of  the  equinoftial,  in- 
tercepted between  the  next  equinoftial  point  and  the 
interfeftion  of  the  meridian,  paffing  through  the  centre 
of  the  objeft,  at  its  fetting,  in  a  right  fphere. 

Oblique  Descension,  an  arch  of  the  equinoftlal,  inter^ 
cepted  between  the  next  equinoftial  point  iind  the  ho- 
rizon, paffing  through  the  centre  of  the  objed,  at  its 
fetting,  In  an  oblique  fphere. 

DESCENT,  In  general,  is  the  tendency  of  a  body 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place  ;  thus  all  bodies,  unlefs 
otherwife  determined  by  a  force  fuperior  to  their  gra- 
vity, defcend  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  See 
Gravity  and  Mechanics. 

Descent,  or  Hereditary  SucceJJion,  in  law,  is  the 
title  whereby  a  man,  on  the  death  of  his  anceflor,  ac- 
quires his  eilate  by  right  of  reprefentation,  as  his  heir 
at  law.  An  heir,  therefore,  is  he  upon  whom  the  law 
cafts  the  eftate  Immediately  On  the  death  of  the  anceftor  ; 
and  an  eftate  fo  defcending  to  the  heir  is  in  law  called 
the  inheritance. 

Defcent  is  either  lineal  or  collateral.  The  former  is 
that  conveyed  down  in  a  right  fine  from  the  grandfather 
to  the  father,  and  from  the  father  to  the  fon,  and  from 
the  fon  to  the  grandfon.  The  latter  is  that  fpringing 
out  of  the  fide  of  the  line  or  blood  ;  as  from  a  man  to 
his  brother,  nephew,  or  the  like. 

The  doilrine  of  defcents,  or  law  of  inheritances  in 
fee-fimple,  is  a  point  of  thehlgheft  Importance:  (See 
the  article  Fee).  All  the  rules  relating  to  purchafes, 
whereby  the  legal  courfe  of  defcents  is  broken  and  al- 
tered, perpetually  refer  to  this  fettled  law  of  Inheritance, 
as  a  datum  or  firft  principle  unlverfally  known,  and  upon 
which  their  fubfequent  Hmltatlons  are  to  work.  Thus 
a  gift  In  tail,  or  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  is 
a  limitation  that  cannot  be  perfectly  underftood  with- 
out a  previous  knowredge  of  the  law  of  defcents  in  fee- 
fimple.  One  may  well  perceive,  that  this  is  an  eftate 
confined  in  its  defcent  to  fuch  heirs  only  of  the  donee 
as  have  fprung  or  (hall  fpring  from  his  body  :  but  who 
thofe  heirs  are,  whether  all  his  children  both  male  and 
female,  or  the  male  only,  and  (among  the  males)  whe- 
ther the  eldeft,  youngeil,  or  other  fon  alone,  or  all  the 
fons  together,  fhall  be  his  heir  ;  this  is  a  point  that  we 
muft  refult  back  to  the  Handing  law  of  defcents  in  fee- 
fimple  to  be  informed  of. 

And  as  this  depends  not  a  little  on  the  nature  of 
kindred,  and  the  feveral  degrees  of  confanguinlty,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Con- 
sanguinity, where  the  true  notion  of  this  kindred  or 
alliance  In  blood  Is  particularly  ftated. 

We  fhall  here  exhibit  a  fcries  of  rules  or  canons  of 
inheritance,  with  illuftrations,  according  to  which,  by 
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the  law  of  Eno-Iand,  eftates  are  tranfmitted  from  the 
anceftor  to  the  heir. 

I.  "  Inheritances  fliall  lineally  defcend  to  the  iffue 
of  the  perfon  laft  aftually  feifed  in  tn/inifum,  but  fhall 
never  lineally  afcend." 

To  underftand  both  this  and  the  fubfequent  rules,  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that  by  law  no  inheritance  can  veft, 
nor  can  any  perfon  be  the  aAual  complete  heir  of  ano- 
ther, till  the  anceftor  is  previoufly  dead.  Nemo  ejl  ha- 
res vi-vefifh.  Before  that  time,  the  perfon  who  is  next 
in  the  line  of  fucceffion  is  called  an  Aeir  apparent  or  heir 
prefumptroe.  Heirs  apparent  are  fuch  whofe  right  of 
inheritance  is  indefeafible,  provided  they  outlive  the 
anceftor ;  as  the  eldeft  fon  or  his  iffue,  who  muft,  by 
the  courfe  of  the  common  law,  be  heirs  to  the  father 
whenever  he  happens  to  die.  Heirs  prefumptive  are 
fuch,  who,  if  the  anceftor  fliould  die  immediately,  would 
in  the  prcfent  circumftances  of  things  be  his  heirs ;  but 
whofe  right  of  inheritance  may  be  defeated  by  the  con- 
tingency of  fome  nearer  heir  being  born  :  as  a  brother 
or  nephew,  whofe  prefumptive  fucceffion  may  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  birth  of  a  child:  or  a  daughter,  whofe 
prefent  hopes  may  be  hereafter  cut  off  by  the  birth  of  a 
fon.  Nay,  even  if  the  eftate  hath  defcended,  by  the 
death  of  the  owner,  to  fuch  a  brother,  or  nephew,  or 
daughter ;  in  the  former  cafes,  the  eftate  ftiall  be  de- 
vefted  and  taken  away  by  the  birth  of  a  pofthumous 
child;  and,  in  the  latter,  it  fhall  alfo  be  totally  divefted 
by  the  birth  of  a  pofthumous  fon. 

We  muft  alfo  remember,  that  no  perfon  can  be  pro- 
perly fuch  an  anceftor  as  that  an  inheritance  in  lands 
or  tenements  can  be  derived  from  him,  unlefs  he  hath 
had  aftual  feifin  of  fuch  lands,  either  by  his  own 
entry,  or  by  the  poffeffion  of  his  own  or  his  anceftor's 
leffee  for  years,  or  by  receiving  rent  from  a  lefl'ee  of 
the  freehold  :  or  unlefs  he  hath  what  is  equivalent  to 
corporal  feifin  in  hereditaments  that  are  incorporeal  ; 
fuch  as  the  receipt  of  rent,  a  prefentation  to  the  church 
in  cafe  of  an  advowfon,  and  the  hke.  But  he  fliall  not 
be  accounted  an  anceftor  who  hath  had  only  a  bare 
right  or  title  to  enter  or  be  otherwife  feifed.  And 
therefore  all  the  cafes  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
prefent  article,  are  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  de- 
ceafod  (whofe  inheritance  is  now  claimed)  was  the  laft 
perfon  aftually  feifed  thereof..  For  the  law  requires 
this  notoriety  of  poffeffion,  as  evidence  that  the  ance- 
ftor had  that  property  in  himfelf,  which  is  now  to  be 
tranfmitted  to  his  heir.  Which  notoriety  hath  fucceed- 
ed  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  feodal  inveftltflre,  where- 
by, while  feuds  were  ^precarious,  the  vaffal  on  the  de- 
fcent of  lands  was  formerly  admitted  in  the  lord's  court 
(as  is  ftill  the  praftice  in  Scotland);  and  therefore  re- 
ceived his  feliin,  in  the  nature  of  a  renewal  of  his  an- 
ceftor's grant,  in  the  prefence  of  the  feodal  peers  ;  till 
at  length,  when  the  right  of  fucceffion  became  indefea- 
fible, an  entry  on  any  part  of  the  lands  within  the 
county  (which  if  dilputed  was  afterwards  to  be  tried 
by  thofe  peers),  or  other  notorious  poffeffion,  was  ad- 
mitted as  equivalent  to  the  formal  grant  of  feifin,  and 
made  the  tenant  capable  of  tranfmitting  his  eftate  by 
defcent.  The  feifin  therefore  of  any  perfon,  thus  un- 
derftood,  makes  him  the  root  or  ftock  from  which  all 
future  inheritance  by  right  of  blood  muft  be  derived  ; 
which  is  very  briefly  expreffed  in  this  maxim,  feijina  fa- 
eif  Jlipltem. 


When  therefore  a  perfon  dies  lo  feifed,  the  inheri-  -Defcent, 
tance  firft  goes  to  his  iffue  :  as  if  there  be  Geoffrey,  — — v— 
John,  and  Matthew,  grandfather,  father,  and  fon  ;  and 
John  purchafes  land,  and  dies  ;  his  fon  Matthew  fhall 
fucceed  him  as  heir,  and  not  the  grandfather  Geoffrey; 
to  whom  the  land  ftiall  never  afcend,  but  fliall  rather 
efcheat  to  the  lord. 

2.  *'  The  male  iffue  fhall  be  admitted  before  the  fe- 
male."— Thus  fons  fhall  be  admitted  before  daugh- 
ters ;  or,  as  our  male  lawgivers  have  fomewhat  un- 
complaifantly  expreffed  it,  the  worthieft  of  blood  fhall 
be  preferred.  As  if  John  Stiles  hath  two  fons,  Mat- 
thew and  Gilbert,  and  two  daughters,  Margaret  and 
Charlotte,  and  dies;  firfl  Matthew,  and  (In  cafe  of 
his  death  without  Iffue)  then  Gilbert,  fhall  be  admitted 
to  the  fucceifion  in  preference  to  both  the  daughters. 

3.  "  Where  there  are  two  or  more  males  In  equal  de- 
gree, the  eldeft  only  fhall  inherit ;  but  the  females  all 
together." — As  if  a  man  hath  two  fons,  Matthew  and 
Gilbert,  and  two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Charlotte^ 
and  dies ;  Matthew  his  eldeft  fon  fliall  alone  fucceed 
to  his  eftate,  in  exclufion  of  Gilbert  the  fecond  fon  and 
both  the  daughters  ;  but  if  both  the  fons  die  with- 
out iffue  before  the  father,  the  daughters  Margaret 
and  Charlotte  fliall  both  inherit  the  eftate  as  copar- 
ceners. 

4.  "  The  lineal  defcendants,  in  irifintlum,  of  any 
perfon  deceafed,  fliall  reprefent  their  anceftor ;  that 
is,  fliall  ftand  in  the  fame  place  as  the  perfon  himfelf 
would  have  done  had  he  been  living." — Thus  the 
child,  grandchild,  or  great-grandchild  (either  male  or 
female),  of  the  eldeft  fon,  fucceeds  before  the  younger 
fon,  and  fo  in  injinitum.  And  thefe  reprefentatives 
fliall  take  neither  more  nor  lefs,  but  juft  fo  much  as 
their  principals  would  have  done.  As  if  there  be  two 
filters,  Margaret  and  Charlotte  ;  and  Margaret  dies, 
leaving  fix  daughters;  and  then  John  Stiles  the  father 
of  the  two  fltlers  dies  without  other  iffue  :  thefe  fix 
daughters  fliall  take  among  them  exaftly  the  fame  as 
their  mother  Margaret  would  have  done  had  flie  been 
living;  that  is,  a  moiety  of  the  lands  of  John  Stiles, 
in  coparcenaiy  :  fo  that,  upon  partition  made,  if  the 
land  be  divided  into  twelve  parts,  thereof  Charlotte 
the  furviving  fifter  fliall  have  fix,  and  her  fix  nieces,  the 
daughters  of  Margaret,  one  a-plcce. 

5.  "  On  failure  of  hneal  defcendants,  or  Iffue,  of  the 
perfon  laft  feifed,  the  inheritance  fhall  defcend  to  the 
blooS  of  the  firft  purchafer  ;  fubje6l  to  the  three  pre- 

^  ceding  rules." — Thus,  if  Geoffrey  Stiles  purchafes 
land,  and  it  defcends  to  John  Sttles  his  fon,  and  John 
dies  feifed  thereof  without  iffue  ;  whoever  fucceeds  to 
this  inheritance  muft  be  of  the  blood  of  Geoffrey  the 
firft  purchafer  of  this  family.  The  firft  purchafer, 
perquijitor,  is  he  who  firft  acquired  the  eftate  to  his  fcN 
mily,  whether  the  fame  was  transferred  to  him  by  fale, 
or  by  gift,  or  by  any  other  method,  except,  only  that 
of  defcent. 

6.  "  The  collateral  heir  of  the  perfon  laft  feifed  muft 
be  hie  next  collateral  kinfman  of  the  whole  blood." 

Firft,  he  muft  be  his  next  collateral  kinfmaa  either 
perfonally  or  jure  reprejentationu ;  which  proximity  is 
reckoned  according  to  the  canonical  degrees  of  con» 
fangulnity :  See  Consanguinity.  Therefore,  the 
brother  being  in  the  firft  degree,  he  and  his  defcend? 
ants  fliall  exclude,  the  ujicle  aad  his  iffue,  who  is  only 
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Befcent.  in  the  fecond.— Thus  if  John  Stiles  dies  without  iffue, 

'  y  '  his  eftate  lhall  defcend  to  Francis  his  brother,  who  is 

lineally  defcended  from  Geoffrey  Stiles  his  next  imme- 
diate anceftor  or  father.  On  failure  of  brethren  or 
fifters  and  their  ilTue,  it  (hall  defcend  to  the  uncle  of 
John  Stiles,  the  lineal  defcendant  of  his  grandfather 
George  ;  and  fo  on  in  infinitum. 

But,  fecondly,  the  heir  need  not  be  the  neareft  kinf- 
man  abfolutely,  but  only  fub  modo  ;  that  is,  he  muft 
be  the  neareft  kinfman  of  the  ivhoJe  blood :  for  if  there 
be  a  much  nearer  kinfman  of  the  half  blood,  a  dillant 
kinfman  of  the  whole  blood  fliall  be  admitted,  and  the 
other  entirely  excluded.— A  kinfman  of  the  whole  blood 
is  he  that  is  derived,  not  only  from  the  fame  anceftor, 
but  from  the  fame  couple  of  anceftors.    For  as  every 
man's  own  blood  is  compounded  of  the  bloods  of  his 
refpeftive  anceftors,  he  only  is  properly  of  the  whole 
or  entire  blood  with  another  who  hath  (fo  far  as  the 
diftance  of  degrees  will  permit)  all  the  fame  ingredients 
in  the  compoficion  of  his  blood  that  the  other  hath. 
Thus,  the  blood  of  John  Stiles  being  compofed  of  thofe 
of  Geoffrey  Stiles  his  father,  and  Lucy  Baker  his  mo- 
ther, therefore  his  brother  Francis,  being  defcended 
from  both  the  fam.e  parents,  hath  entirely  the  fame 
blood  with  John  Stiks ;  or  he  is  his  brother  of  the 
whole  blood.    But  if,  ^fter  the  death  of  Geoffrey,  Lu- 
cy Baker  the  mother  marries  a  fecond  hulband,  Lewis 
Gay,  and  hath  iffue  by  him  :  the  blood  of  this  iffue, 
being  compounded  of  the  blood  of  Lucy  Baker  (it  is 
'  true)  on  the  one  part,  but  that  of  Lewis  Gay  (inftead 
of  Geoffrey  Stiles)  on  the  other  part,  it  hath  therefore 
only  half  the  fame  ingredients  with  that  of  John  Stiles  ; 
fo  that  he  is  only  his  brother  of  the  half  blood,  and  for 
that  reafon  they  iliall  never  inherit  to  each  other.  So 
alfo,  if  the  father  has  two  fons,  A  and  B,  by  different 
venters  or  wives  ;  now  thefe  two  brethren  are  not  bre- 
thren of  the  whole  blood,  and  therefore  ftiall  never  in- 
herit to  each  other,  but  the  eftate  fliall  rather  efcheat  to 
the  lord.    Nay,  even  if  the  father  dies,  and  his  lands 
defcend  to  his  eldeft  fon  A,  who  enters  thereon,  and 
dies  ielfed  without  iffue  ;  ftill  B  fhall  not  be  heir  to 
this  eftate,  becaufe  he  is  only  of  the  half  blood  to  A, 
the  perfon  laft  feifed :  but  had  A  died  without  entry, 
then  B  might  have  inherited:  not  as  heir  to  A- his 
half-brother,  but  as  heir  to  their  common  father,  who 
was  the  perfon  laft  aftually  feifed. 

The  rule  then,  together  with  its  illuftration,  amounts 
to  this.  That  in  order  to  keep  the  eftate  of  John  Stiles 
as  nearly  as  pofTible  in  the  line  of  his  purchafing  an- 
ceftor, it  m\A  defcend  to  the  iffue  of  the  neareft  couple 
of  anceftors  that  have  left  defcendants  behind  them  ; 
becaufe  the.  defcendants  of  one  anceftor  only  are  not 
fo  likely  to  be  in  the  hne  of  that  purchaling  anceftor 
as  thofe  who  are  defcended  from  two. 

But  here  a  difficulty  arifes.  In  the  fecond,  third, 
fourth,  and  every  fupericr  degree,  every  man  has 
many  couples  of  anceflprs,  increafmg  according  to  the 
diftances  in  a  geometrical  progreffion  upwards,  the  de- 
fcendants of  all  which  refpedive  couples  are  (repre- 
fentatively)  related  to  him  in  the  fame  degree.  Thus, 
in  the  fecond  degree,  the  iflue  of  George  and  Cecilia 
Stiles  and  of  Andrew  and  Efther  Baker,  the  two 
grandiires  and  grandm.others  of  John  Stiles,  are  each 
in  the  fame  degree  of  propinquity;  in  the  third  degree, 
the  refpeftive  ifl"ucs.of  Waher  and  Chrittian  Stiles,  of 
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Luke  and  Francis  Kempe,  of  Herbert  and  Hannah  Dcfcenti 
Baker,  and  of  James  and  Emma  Thorpe,  are  (upon  ^— ^v— — 
the  extinction  of  the  two  inferior  degrees)  all  e- 
qually  intitled  to  call  themfelves  the  next  kindred  of 
the  whole  blood  to  John  Stiles.  To  which  therefore 
of  thefe  anceftors  muft  we  firft  refort  in  order  to  find 
out  defcendants  to  be  preferably  called  to  the  inheri- 
tance ?  In  anfwer  to  this,  and  to  avoid  the  confullon- 
and  uncertainty  that  might  arife  between  the  feveral 
Itocks  wherein  the  purchaiing  anceftor  may  be  fought 
for,  

7.  The  feventh  and  laft  rule  or  canon  is,  "  That 
in  collateral  inheritances  the  male  ftocks  fhall  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  female  (that  is,  kindred  derived  from  the 
blood  of  the  male  anceftors  ftiall  be  admitted  before 
thofe  from  the  blood  of  the  female)  ;— unlefs  where 
the  lands  have  in  faft  defcended  from  a  female." — 
Thus  the  relations  on  the  father's  fide  are  admitted  in 
itifinitum,  before  thofe  on  the  mother's  fide  are  admitted 
at  all ;  and  the  relations  of  the  father's  father,  before 
thofe  of  the  father's  mother;  and  fo  on. 

For  the  original  and  progrefs  of  the  above  canons, 
the  reafons  upon  which  they  are  founded,  and  their 
agreement  with  the  laws  of  other  nations,  the  curious 
reader  may  confult  Black/loners  Commentariesy  Vol.  II. 
p.  208 — 237. 

We  fhall  conclude  with  exemplifying  the  rules  them- 
felves by  a  fhort  fketch  of  the  manner  in  which  we  muft 
fearch  for  the  heir  of  a  perfon,  as  John  Stiles,  who  dies 
feifed  of  land  which  he  acquired,  and  which  therefore 
he  held  as  a  feud  of  indefinite  antiquity.  See  the  Table 
of  Descents  on  Plate  CLVI. 

In  the  firft  place  fucceeds  the  eldeft  fon,  Matthew 
Stiles,  or  his  iffue,  (n°  i.)  : — if  his  hne  be  extind> 
then  Gilbert  Stiles  and  the  other  fons  refpeftively,  in 
order  of  bii'th,  or  their  iffue,  (n'  2.)  : — in  default  of 
thefe,  all  the  daughters  togetlter,  Margaret  and  Char- 
lotte Stiles,  or  thieir  iffue,  (n"  3  ): — On  failure  of  the 
defcendants  of  John  Stiles  himfelf,  the  iffue  of  Geof- 
frey and  Lucy  Stiles,  his  parents,  is  called  in  :  vi^, 
firfl,  Francis  Stiles,  the  eldeft  brother  of  the  whole 
blood,  or  his  iffue,  (n°  4. ) : — then  OHver  Stiles,  and  the 
other  whole  brothers  refpeftively,  in  order  of  birth,, 
or  their  iffue,  (n0  5.): — then  the  fifters  of  the  whole 
blood  all  together,  Bridget  and  Alice  Stiles,  or  their 
iffue,  (n'^  6.)— In  defeti  of  thefe,  the  iffue  of  George 
and  Cecilia  Stiles,  his  father's  parents ;  refpe£l  being 
ftill  had  to  their  age  and  fex,  (n'^  7.) : — then  the  iffue 
of  Walter  and  Chriftian  Stiles,  the  parents  of  his  pa- 
ternal grandfather,  (n°  8.)  : — then  the  iffuef  of  Richard  ■ 
and  Anne  Stiles,  the  parents  of  his  paternal  grandfa- 
ther's;father,  (n°  9. ) :  —  and  fo  on  in  the  paternal  grand- 
father's paternal  line,  or  blood  of  Walter  Stiles,  in  in- 
finitum. In  defefl:  of  thefe,  the  iffue  of  William  and  Jane 
Smith,  the  parents  of  his  paternal  grandfather's  mother, , 
(n^  lo.) : — and  fo  on  in  the  paternal  grandfather's  ma- 
ternal line,  or  blood  of  Cluiftian  Smith,  in  infinitum; 
till  both  the  immediate  bloods  of  George  Stiles,  the  pa- 
ternal grandfather,  are  fpent. — Then  we  muft  refort  to 
the  iffue  of  Luke  and  Frances  Kempe,  the  parents  of 
John  Stiles's  paternal 'grandmother,  (n""  1 1.)  : — then 
to  the  iffue  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Kempe, .  the  parents  • 
of  his  paternal  grandmother's  father,  (n°  12.)  ; — arid 
fo  on  in  the  paternal  grandmother's  paternal  hne,  ,or  . 
blood  of  Luke  Kempe,  in  irjinltum.     In  default  of 
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wKlch,  we  muft  call  in  the  ifTue  of  Charles  and  Mary- 
Holland,  the  parents  of  his  paternal  grandmother's 
mother,  (n°i3.):  and  fo  on  in  the  paternal  grand- 
mother's maternal  line,  or  blood  of  Frances  Holland, 
in  infinitum;  till  both  the  immediate  bloods  of  Cecilia 
Kempe,  the  paternal  grandmother,  arc  alfo  fpent. — 
Whereby  the  paternal  blood  of  John  Stiles  entirely 
failing,  recourfe  muft  then,  and  not  before,  be  had  to 
his  maternal  relations ;  or  the  blood  of  the  Bakers, 
(n°  14,  15,  16.),  Willis's  (n°  17.),  Thorpe's  (n»  18, 
19.),  and  White's  (n''  20.)  ;  in  the  fame  regular  fuc- 
ceffive  order  as  in  the  paternal  line. 

The  ftudent  fhould  bear  in  mind,  that  during  this 
whole  procefs,  John  Stiles  is  the  perfon  fuppofed  to 
have  been  laft  aftually  feifed  of  the  eftate.  For  if  ever 
it  comes  to  veft  in  any  other  perfon,  as  heir  to  John 
Stiles,  a  new  order  of  fucceflion  muft  be  obfei"ved  up- 
on the  death  of  fuch  heir;  fince  he,  by  his  own  feilin, 
now  becomes  himfelf  an  anceftor,  or  Jlipesy  and  muft 
be  put  in  the  place  of  John  Stiles.  The  figures  there- 
fore denote  the  order  in  which  the  feveral  claifes  would 
fucceed  to  John  Stiles,  and  not  to  each  other  :  and  be- 
fore we  fearch  for  an  heir  in  any  of  the  higher  figures, 
(as  n°  8.)  we  muft  be  firft  affured  that  all  the  lower 
clafles  (from  i\°  i  to  7.)  were  extinfl  at  John  Stiles's 
deceafe. 

Descent,  or  Succejfton,  in  the  law  of  Scotland.  See 
Law,  Part  HI.      clxxx.  clxxxi. 

Descent  of  the  Crown.    See  Succession. 

Descent  of  Dignities.  A  dignity  dilfers  from  com- 
mon  inheritances,  and  goes  not  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  common  law:  for  it  defcends  to  the  half-blood  ; 
and  there  is  no  coparcenerfhip  in  it,  but  the  eldeft  takes 
<the  whole.  The  dignity  of  peerage  is  perfonal,  an- 
nexed to  the  blood ;  and  fo  infeparable,  that  it  cannot 
be  transferred  to  any  perfon,  or  furrendered  even  to  the 
crown  :  it  can  move  neither  forward  nor  backward, 
but  only  downward  to  pofterity;  and  nothing  but  cor- 
ruption of  blood,  as  if  the  anceftor  be  attainted  of  trea- 
son or  felony,  can  hinder  the  defeent  to  the  right  heir. 

Descent,  in  genealogy,  the  order  or  fucceflion  of 
defcendants  in  a  line  or  family  ;  or  their  diftance  from 
a  common  progenitor:  Thus  we  fay,  one  defeent,  two 
defcents,  &c. 

Descent,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  coming 
down  of  any  thing  from  above  ;  as,  a  lion  en  defeent  is 
a  lion  with  his  head  towards  the  bafe  points,  and  his 
heels  tovi^ards  one  of  the  corners  of  the  chief,  as  if  he 
were  leaping  down  from  fome  high  place. 

DESCHAMPS  (Francis),  a  French  poet,  born  in 
Champagne,  was  the  author'  of  a  tragedy  intitled  Cato 
of  Utica,  and  a  hiftoi-y  of  the  French  theatre.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1747. 

DESCRIPTION,  in  literary  compofition,  Ts  fuch 
a  ftrong  and  beautiful  reprefentation  of  a  thing,  as 
gives  the  reader  a  diftinil  view  and  fatisfadlory  notion 
of  it.    See  Narration  and  Defcription. 

DESEADA,  or  Desiderara,  one  of  the  Carib- 
rbee  iflands,  fubjeft  to  France,  lying  eaftward  of  Gua- 
daloiipe. 

DESERT,  orDESART.    See  Desart. 

DESERTER,  in  a  military  fenfe,  a  foldier  who, 
by  running  away  from  his  regiment  or  company,  a- 
jljandons  the  fervice. 

A  deferter  is,  by  the  articles  of  war,  punlfliable  by 
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death  ;  which,  after  conviftion,  is  executed  upon  him  Defertioa 
at  the  head  of  the  regiment  he  formerly  belonged  to,  ii 
with  his  crime  written  on  his  breaft.  Defign. 

DESERTION,  in  law.    See  Law,  W  cIx.  24.  '  

DESHABILLE,  a  French  term,  naturahzed  of 
late.  It  properly  fignifies  a  night-gown,  and  other 
necelTaries,  made  ufe  of  in  dreffing  or  undreffmg.  Mr 

 is  not  to  be  fpoken  with,  he  is  yet  in  his  dejlni- 

biUe,  I.  e.  undreffed  or  in  his  night-gown.  The  word 
is  compounded  of  the  privative  de  and  s'hahiller^  to 
drefs  one's  felf." 

DESH  ACHE',  in  heraldry,  is  where  a  beaft  has 
its  limbs  feparated  from  its  body,  fo  that  they  ftill  re- 
main on  the  efcutcheon,  with  only  a  fmall  feparation 
from  their  natural  places. 

DESIDERATUM,  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  defirable 
perfeftions  in  any  art  or  fcience:  thus,  it  is  a  defide- 
ratum  with  the  blackfmith,  to  render  iron  fufible  by  a 
gentle  heat,  and  yet  preferve  it  hard  enough  for  ordi- 
nary ufes;  with  the  glafsman  and  looking-glafs  ma- 
ker, to  render  glafs  malleable  ;  with  the  clock-maker, 
to  bring  pendulums  to  be  ufeful  where  there  are  irre- 
gidar  motions,  &c. 

DESIGN,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  plan,  ordei",  re- 
prefentation, or  conftruction  of  a  building,  book,  paint- 
ing, &c.  See  Architecture,  Painting,  Poetry, 
Oratory,  and  History. 

Desi  GN,  in  the  manufaftories,  exprefles  the  figures 
wherewith  the  workman  enriches  his  Ruff"  or  filk,  and 
which  he  copies  after  fome  painter  or  eminent 
draughtfman,  as  in  diaper,  damaflc,  and  other  flowered 
filk  and  tapeftry,  and  the  like. 

In  undertaking  of  fuch  kinds  of  figured  ftuffs,  it  is 
neccfl"ary,  fays  Monf.  Salary,  that,  before  the  firll 
ftroke  of  the  fiiuttle,  the  whole  defign  be  reprefented 
on  the  threads  of  the  warp,  we  do  not  mean  in  co- 
lours, but  with  an  infinite  number  of  little  packthreads, 
which,  being  difpofed  fo  as  to  raife  the  threads  of  the 
warp,  let  the  workmen  fee,  from  time  to  time,  what 
kind  of  filk  is  to  be  put  in  the  eye  of  the  fliuttle  for 
woof.  This  method  of  preparing  the  work  is  cr.Ued 
reading  the  dtfign,  and  reading  the  figure,  which  is  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner  :  A  paper  is  provided, 
confiderably  broader  than  the  ftuff,  and  of  a  length 
proportionate  to  what  is  intended  to  be  reprefented 
thereon.  This  they  divide  lengthwife,  by  as  many  black 
lines  as  there  are  intended  threads  in  the  warp  ;  and 
crofs  thefe  lines,  by  others  drawn  breadthwife,  which, 
with  the  fcrn^er,  make  little  equal  fquares  ;  on  the  pa- 
per thus  fquared,  the  draughtfinan  defigns  his  figures, 
and  heightens  them  with  colours  as  he  fees  fit.  When 
the  defign  is  finifhed,  a  workman  reads  it,  while  ano- 
ther lays  it  on  the  fimblot. 

To  read  the  defign,  is  to  tell  the  perfon  who  ma- 
nages the  loom,  the  number  of  fquares  or  threads  com- 
prifed  in  the  fpace  he  is  reading,  intimating  at  the 
fame  time,  whether  it  is  ground  or  figure.  To  put  what 
is  read  on  the  fimblot,  is  to  faften  little  ftrings  to  the 
feveral  packthreads,  which  are  to  raife  the  threads 
named  ;  and  this  they  continue  to  do  till  the  whole 
defign  is  read. 

Every  piece  being  compofed  of  feveral  repetitions  of 
the  fame  defign,  when  the  whole  defign  is  drawn,  the 
drawer,  to  re-begin  the  defign  afrefii,  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  raile  the  httle  ftiings,  with  llip-knots,  to  the 
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Defipn.    top  of  the  fimblot,  which  he  had  let  down  to  the  boi- 

 V  '  torn :  this  he  is  to  repeat  as  often  as  is  neceflary  till  the 

whole  be  manufaflured. 

The  ribbon- weavers  have  likewife  a  defign,  but  far 
more  fimple  than  that  now  defcribed.  It  is  drawn  on 
paper  with  lines  and  fquares,  reprefenting  the  threads 
of  the  warp  and  woof.  But  inftead  of  lines,  whereof 
the  figures  of  the  former  confift,  thefe  are  conttituted 
of  points  only,  or  dots,  placed  in  certain  of  the  little 
fquares  formed  by  the  interfedion  of  the  lines.  Thele 
points  mark  the  threads  of  the  warp  that  are  to  be  rai- 
fed,  and  the  fpaces  left  blank  denote  the  threads  that 
are  to  keep  their  fituation  :  the  reft  is  managed  as  in 
the  former. 

Design  is  alfo  ufed,  in  painting,  for  the  firil  idea 
of  a  large  work,  drawn  roughly,  and  in  little,  with  an 
intention  to  be  executed  and  finiflied  in  large. 

In  this  fenfe,  it  is  the  fimple  contour  or  outlines 
of  the  figures  intended  to  be  reprefented,  or  the  lines 
that  terminate  and  circumfcribe  them :  fuch  defign  is 
fometimes  drawn  in  crayons  or  ink,  without  any  ftia- 
dows  at  all ;  fometimes  it  is  hatched,  that  is,  the  flia- 
dows  are  exprefled  by  fenfible  outlines,  ufually  drawn 
acrofs  each  other  with  the  pen,  crayon,  or  graver. 
Sometimes,  again,  the  fliadows  are  done  with  the  cray- 
on rubbed  fo  as  that  there  do  not  appear  any  lines  : 
at  other  times,  the  grains  or  ftroke  of  the  crayon  ap- 
pear, as  not  being  rubbed :  fometimes  the  defign  is 
vafhed,  that  is,  the  ftiadows  are  done  with  a  pencil  in 
Indian  ink,  or  fome  other  liquor  ;  and  fometimes  the 
defign  is  coloured,  that  is,  colours  are  laid  on  much 
like  thofe  intended  for  the  grand  work. 

Design,  in  mufic,  is  juftly  defined  by  RoufTeau 
to  be  the  invention  and  the  conduft  of  the  fubjeft,  the 
difpofition  of  every  part,  and  the  general  order  of  the 
whole. 

It  is  not  fufficient  to  form  beautiful  airs,  and  a  le- 
gitimate harmony  ;  all  thefe  muft  be  connected  by  a 
principal  fubjeft,  to  which  all  the  parts  of  the  work 
relate,  and  by  which  they  become  one.  Thus  unity 
ought  to  prevail  in  the  air,  in  the  movement,  in  the 
charader,  in  the  harmony,  and  in  the  modulation.  AH 
thefe  mttft  indifpenfably  relate  to  one  common  idea 
which  unites  them.  The  greateft  difficulty  is,  to  recon- 
cile the  obfei-vation  of  thofe  precepts  with  an  elegant 
variety,  which,  if  not  introduced,  renders  the  whole 
piece  irkfome  and  monotonic.  Without  queftion,  the 
Kiufician,  as  well  as  the  poet  and  the  painter,  may  ri/k 
every  thing  in  favour  of  this  delightful  variety  ;  if, 
Tinder  the  pretext  of  contrafting,  they  do  not  endea- 
vour to  cheat  us  with  falfe  appearances,  and  inftead  of 
pieces  juftly  and  happily  planned,  prefent  us  with  a 
mufical  minced-meat,  compofed  of  little  abortive  frag- 
ments, and  of  charafters  fo  incompatible,  that  the  whole 
affembled  forms  a  heterogeneous  monfter. 

Non  ut  filacidis  coeaiit  immitia,  non  ut 
'Setpentes  ai'ibus  giminnntur,  tigribus  .ivnu 

Tranflated  thus : 

But  not  that  nature  fhoiild  revers'd  appear; 
Mix  rr.ild  with  fierce,  and  gentle  with  fevere; 
Profane  her  laws  to  cnntradicStinn's  height ; 
Tygei  s  with  lambs,  with  ferpents  birds  unite. 

It  is  therefore  in  a  diftribution  formed  with  intel- 
ligence and  tafte,  in  a  juft  proportion  between  all  the 
jparts,  that  the  perfedion  of  defign  confifts  j  and  it  is 
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above  all,  in  this  poiht,  that  the  immortal  Pergolefo  has  Defigna 
fhown  his  judgment  and  his  tafte,  and  has  left  fo  far  '^'"'^ 
behind  him  all  his  competitors.    His  Stabat  Mater, 
his  Orfeo,  his  Serva  Padrona,  are,  in  three  different  fpe-  Ni- 
cies of  compofition,  three  mafterpieces  of  d;ftgn  equal- 
ly perfeft. 

This  idea  of  the  general  defign  of  a  work  is  like- 
wife  particularly  applicable  to  every  piece  of  which 
it  confifts ;  thus  the  compofer  plans  an  air,  a  duett,-. 
a  chorus,  &c.  For  this  purpofe,  after  having  invent-: 
ed  his  fubjed,  he  diftributes  it,  according  to  the  rules 
of  a  legitimate  modulation,  into  all  the  parts  where  it 
ought  to  be  perceived,  in  fuch  a  proportion,  that  its- 
impreffion  may  not  be  loft  on  the  minds  of  the  audi- 
ence ;  yet  that  it  may  never  be  reiterated  in  their  ears, 
without  the  graces  of  novelty.  The  compofer  errs  in^ 
defigning  who  fuffers  his  fubjed  to  be  forgot ;  he  is 
ftill  more  culpable  who  purfues  it  till  it  becomes  trite 
and  tirefome. 

DESIGNATION,  the  ad  of  marking  or  indi- 
cating, and  making  a  thing  known.  The  defignatio'n 
of  fuch  an  eftate  is  made  by  the  tenants,  hutments,  and 
boundings.  Among  the  Romans,  there  were  defigna- 
tlons  of  the  confuls  and  other  magiftrates,  fome  time 
before  their  eledion. 

DESIGNATOR,  a  Roman  officer,  who  affigned 
and  marked  each  perfon  his  place  and  rank  in  public 
ceremonies,  ftiows,  proceffions,  &c.  The  word  is 
formed  from  the  verb  defignare,  to  defign. 

The  defignator  was  a  kind  of  marfhal,  or  mafter  of 
the  ceremonies,  who  regulated  the  feats,  march,  order, 
&c.  There  were  defignators  at  funeral  folemnities, 
and  at  the  games,  theatres,  and  ftiows,  who  not  only 
affigned  every  one  his  place,  but  alfo  led  him  to  it ;  as 
appears  from  the  prologue  to  the  Poenulus  of  Plautus. 
Much  of  the  fame  nature  were  the  agonothefa  of  the 
Greeks. 

DESIGNING,  the  art  of  dcll  neating  or  drawing; 
the  appearance  of  natural  objeds,  by  fines,  on  a  plane. 
To  defign,  according  to  the  rules  of  mathematics, 
makes  the  objed  of  perfpedive.    See  Perspective. 

DESPORTES  (Francis),  a  French  pa  inter  of  the 
1 8th  century,  was  born  in  Champagne  in  1661.  He 
acquired  great  reputation,  not  only  in  France,  but  in 
England  and  Poland  :  he  particularly  excelled  in  ftlU 
life.  He  was  received  into  the  academy  of  painting, 
made  pldures  for  the  tapeftry  of  the  Gobelins,  and 
died  at  Paris  in  1743. 

DESPOT,  a  term  fometimes  ufed,  for  an  abfolute 
prince  :  (fee  the  next  article).  The  word,  in  its  firft 
origin,  fignified  the  fame  with  the  Latin  herns,  and 
the  EngHfh  majler :  but  in  time  it  underwent  the  fame 
fate  on  medals,  as,  among  the  Latins,  Casfar  did  with  re- 
gard to  Auguftus;  BACiAETCanfweringto Auguftus,and 
AECnoTHC,  defpoies,  to  Csefar.  See  Csssar.  Thus,  Ni- 
cephorus  having  ordered  his  fon  Stauracius  to  be  crown- 
ed, the  fon,  out  of  refped,  would  only  take  the  name 
AECnoTHC,  leaving  to  his  father  that  of  baCiaetC%- 
For  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  it  was  juft  about  the  time 
that  the  emperors  began  to  ceafe  to  ufe  Latin  infcrip- 
tions.  This  delicacy,  however,.did  not  laft  long  ;  foi* 
the  following  emperors  preferred  the  quality  of  AEC- 
noTHC to  that  of  BACiAETC,  particularly  Conftan-- 
tine,  Michael  Ducas,  Nicephorus  Botoniates,  Roma-* 
nus  Diogeiies,  the"  Comneiii,  and  fome  others.  In 
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Imitation  of  the  princes,  the  princefles  likewife  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  AECnoiNA. 

It  was  the  emperor  Alexius,  furnamed  the  Angel, 
that  created  the  dignity  of  defpot,  and  made  it  the 
firll  after  that  of  emperor,  above  that  of  Auguftus  or 
Sebaftocrator  and  Csefar.    See  August. 

The  defpots  were  ufually  the  emperors  fons  or  fons- 
in-law,  and  their  colleagues  or  copartners  in  the  empire, 
as  well  as  their  prefumptive  heirs.  The  defpots  that 
w^re  fons  of  the  emperors  had  more  privileges  and 
authority  than  thofe  that  were  only  fons-in-law.  Co- 
din,  p.  38.  defcribes  the  habit  and  ornaments  of  the 
defpot.  See  the  notes  of  father  Goar  on  that  author. 
Under  the  fucceffors  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  the  title 
defpot  of  Sparta  was  given  to  the  emperor's  fon  or  bro- 
ther, who  had  the  city  of  Sparta  or  Lacedemon  by 
way  of  apannege. 

Despot  is  at  prefent  a  title  of  quality  given  to 
Wallachia,  Servia,  and  fome  of  the  neighbouring 
countries. 

DESPOTICAL,  in  general,  denotes  any  thing 
that  is  uncontrolled  and  abfolute  ;  but  is  particularly 
ufed  for  an  arbitrary  government,  where  the  power  of 
the  prince  is  unlimited,  and  his  will  a  law  to  his  fub- 
je6b  :  fuch  are  thofe  of  Turky,  Perfia,  and  moft  of 
the  eaftern  governments  ;  and  even  thofe  of  Europe, 
if  we  except  the  republics,  our  own,  and  of  late  the 
French  government. 

DESPOUILLE,  in  heraldry,  the  whole  cafe,  flcin, 
cr  (lough  of  a  beaft,  with  the  bead,  feet,  tail,  and  all 
appurtenances,  fo  that  being  filled  and  ftufFed  it  looks 
like  the  entire  creature. 

DESPREAUX.    See  Boileau. 

DESSAW,  a  city  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Germany, 
fituated  on  the  river  Elbe,  60  miles  north-weft  of  Dref- 
den,  and  fubjeft  to  the  prince  of  Anhalt  Deffaw.  E. 
Long.  12.  40.  N.  Lat.  51.  50. 

DESSERT,  or  Desert,  a  fervice  of  fruits  and 
fweetmcats,  ufually  ferved  up  laft  to  table. 

DESSICCATIVE,  orDE  SICCATIVE,  in  pharmacy, 
an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  topical  medicines  as  dry  up 
the  humours  flowing  to  a  wound  or  ulcer. 

DESTINIES,  in  mythology.    See  Parc^. 

DESTINY,  among  philofophers  and  divines.  See 
Fate. 

DESTRUCTION,  in  general,  an  alteration  of  any 
thing  from  its  natural  ftate  to  one  contrary  to  nature ; 
whereby  it  is  deemed  the  fame  with  Corruption. 

A  chemical  deftruftion,  or  corruption,  is  nothing 
but  a  refolution  of  the  whole  naturally  mixt  body  into 
its  parts. 

DESUDATION,  in  medicine,  a  profufe  and  inor- 
dinate fweat,  fucceeded  by  an  eruption  of  puftules, 
called  fudaminay  or  heat  pimples. 

DESULTOR,  in  antiquity,  a  vaulter  or  leaper, 
who,  leading  one  horfe  by  the  bridle,  and  riding  ano- 
.ther,  jumped  from  the  back  of  one  to  the  other,  as  the 
cuftom  was  after  they  had  run  feveral  courfes  or  heats. 
— This  pra£tice  required  great  dexterity,  being  per- 
formed before  the  ufe  of  either  faddles  or  ftirrups. 
The  cuftom  was  pradtifed  in  the  army  when  neceffity 
required  it  ;  but  chiefly  amongft  the  Numidians,  who 
always  carried  with  them  two  horfes  at  leaft  for  that 
purpofe,  changing  them  as  they  tired.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  borrowed  the  practice  from  them  ;  but 
only  ufed  it  at  races,  games,  &c.    The  Sarmatae  were 
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great  mafters  of  this  exercife,  and  the  Hufiars  have  Detach^ 
ftill  fome  fmall  remains  of  it.  ment 

DETACHMENT,  in  military  aff-airs,  a  certain  H 
number  of  foldiers  drawn  out  from  feveral  regiments  or 
companies  equally,  to  be  employed  as  the  general  thinks  ' * 
proper,  whether  on  an  attack,  at  a  fiege,  or  in  parties 
to  fcour  the  country. 

DET£NTION'(from  detineo  «  I  detain"),  the  pof- 
feflion  or  holding  of  lands,  or  the  like,  from  fome 
other  claimant.  The  word  is  chiefly  ufed  in  an  ill 
fenfe,  for  an  unjuft  with- holding,  &c. 

DETENTS,  in  a  clock,  are  thofe  ftops  which,  by 
being  lifted  up  or  let  fall  down,  lock  and  unlock  the 
clock  in  ftriking. 

Detent- Wheel,  ox  Hoop-iuheel,  in  a  clock,  that  wheel 
which  has  a  hoop  almoft  round  it,  wherein  there  is  a 
vacancy,  at  which  the  clock  locks. 

DETERGENTS,  in  pharmacy,  fuch  medicines  as 
are  not  only  foftening  and  adhefive,  but  alfo,  by  a  pc- 
cuhar  activity,  conjoined  with  a  fuitable  configuration 
of  parts,  are  apt  to  abrade  and  carry  along  with  them 
fuch  particles  as  they  lay  hold  on  in  their  paffage. 

DETERIORATION,  the  impairing  or  render- 
ing  any  thing  worfe  :  it  is  juft  the  reverfe  of  meliora- 
tion. 

DETERMINATION,  in  mechanics,  fignifies  much 
the  fame  with  the  tendency  or  diredion  of  a  body  in 
motion.    See  Mechanics. 

Determination,  among  fchool-divines,  is  an  aft  of 
divine  power,  limiting  the  agency  of  fecond  caufes,  in 
every  inftance,  to  what  the  Deity  predeftinated  con- 
cerning them.    See  Predestination. 

DETERSIVES,  the  fame  with  Detergents. 

DETINUE,  in  law,  a  writ  or  aftion  that  lies  againfi: 
one  who  has  got  goods  or  other  things  delivered  to  him 
to  keep,  and  afterwards  refufes  to  deliver  them. — In 
this  aftion,  the  thing  detained  is  generally  to  be  re- 
covered, and  not  damages  ;  but  if  one  cannot  recover 
the  thing  itfelf,  he  fliall  recover  damages  for  the  thing, 
and  alfo  for  the  detainer.  Detinue  hes  for  any  thing 
certain  and  valuable,  wherein  one  may  have  a  property 
or  right ;  as  for  a  horfe,  cow,  fheep,  hens,  dogs,  jew- 
els, plate,  cloth,  bags  of  money,  facks  of  corn,  &c.  It 
muft  be  laid  fo  certain,  that  the  thing  detained  may  be 
known  and  recovered  :  and  therefore,  for  money  out  of 
a  bag,  or  corn  out  of  a  fack,  &c.  it  lies  not ;  for  the 
money  or  corn  cannot  in  this  cafe  be  known  from  other 
money  or  corn  ;  fo  that  the  party  muft  have  an  aftion 
on  the  cafe,  &c.  Yet  detinue  may  be  brought  for 
a  piece  of  gold  of  the  price  of  22  s.  though  not  for 
22  s.  in  money. 

DETONATION,  in  cheraiftry,  fignifies  an  explo- 
fion  with  noife  made  by  the  fudden  inflammation  of 
fome  combuftible  body :  Such  are  the  explofions  of 
gun-ponvder,  fulminating  gold,  and  fulminating  powder. 
As  nitre  is  the  caufe  of  moft  explofions,  the  word  de- 
tonation has  been  appropriated  to  the  inflammation  of  ^ 
the  acid  of  this  fait  with  bodies  containing  phlogifton  ; 
and  it  is  frequently  given  to  thofe  inflammations  of 
nitrous  acid  which  are  not  accompanied  with  explofion. 
Thus  nitre  is  faid  to  detonate  with  fulphur,  with  coals, 
with  metals  ;  although  in  the  ordinary  method  of  ma- 
king thefe  operations,  that  is,  in  open  crucibles,  and 
with  fmall  quantities  of  detonating  fubftances,  the  nitre 
does  not  truly  explode.  See  Nitre. 
.    DETRANCHE,  in  heraldry,  a  line  bend-wife, 
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Dettingen  proceeding  always  from  the  dexter-fidc,  but  not  from 

II  the  very  angle  diagonally  athwart  the  fhield. 
Deucahom  DETTINGEN,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  in  the  territory  of  Hanau. 
Here  the  Aullrians  and  the  Britifh,  in  June  1743, 
were  attacked  by  the  French,  who  met  with  a  repulfe  ; 
but  as  the  allies  were  inferior  in  number,  they  could 
not  make  the  advantage  of  it  they  might  otherwife 
have  done.    E.  Long.  8.  45.  N.  Lat.  50.  8. 

DEVA,  or  Deuna  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the 
Cornavii  in  Britain.  Now  Chejler,  on  the  Dee.  W. 
Long.  3.  Lat.  53.  15. 

DEUCALEDONIUS  Oce  ANUS,  or  (which  comes 
nearer  the  original  pronunciation)  Duacaledon'ius,  fo 
called  from  Duah  Gael,  the  northern  Highlanders:  the 
fea  on  the  north-weft  of  Scotland. 

DEUCALION,  king  of  Theffaly.  The  flood  faid 
to  have  happened  in  his  time  (1500  B.  C),  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  only  an  inundation  of  that  coun- 
try, occafioned  by  heavy  rains,  and  an  earthquake 
that  ilopped  the  courfe  of  the  river  Peneus  where  it 
ufually  discharged  itfelf  into  the  fea.  On  thefc  cir- 
cumftances  the  fable  of  Deucahon's  flood  is  founded. 
— According  to  the  fable,  he  was  the  fon  of  Prome- 
theus. He  governed  his  people  with  equity  ;  but  the 
reft  of  mankind  being  extremely  wicked,  were  de- 
llroyed  by  a  flood,  while  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  his 
queen  faved  themfelves  by  afcending  mount  Parnafl'us. 
When  the  waters  were  decreafed,  they  went  and  con- 
fulted  the  oracle  of  Themis,  on  the  means  by  which 
the  earth  was  to  be  repeoplcd  ;  when  they  were  order- 
ed to  veil  their  heads  and  faces,  to  unloofe  their  girdles, 
and  throw  behind  their  backs  the  bones  of  their  great 
mother.  At  this  advice  Pyrrha  was  feized  with  hor- 
ror :  but  Deucahon  explained  the  myfteiy,  by  obfer- 
ving,  that  their  great  mother  muft  mean  the  earth, 
and  her  bones  the  ftones  ;  when  taking  them  up,  thofe 
Deucalion  threw  over  his  head  became  men,  and  thofe 
thrown  by  Pyrrha,  women. 

Some  have  fuppofed  that  Deucalion,  whom  the 
Greeks  have  reprefented  under  a  variety  of  charafters, 
and  concerning  whom  their  poets  have  given  many  fa- 
bulous accounts,  was  the  fame  with  the  patriarch 
Noah  ;  and  that  Deucalion's  flood  in  Theffaly,  as  well 
as  that  oF  Ogyges  in  Attica,  and  of  Prometheus  in 
Egypt,  were  the  fame  with  that  of  Noah  recorded  in 
fcripture.  Dio<lprus  Siculus  exprefsly  fays,  that  in 
the  deluge  which  happened  in  the  time  of  Deucalion 
almofl.  all  flefli  died.  Apollodorus  having  mentioned 
Deucalion  (^■Krxpvxy.i,  "  conligncd  to  an  ark,"  takes  no- 
tice, upon  his  quitting  it,  of  his  off'ering  up  an  imme- 
diate facrifice,  j^l-  ,  "  to  the  God  who  delivered 
him."  As  he  was  the  father  of  all  mankind,  the  an- 
cients have  given  him  great  dignity  and  univerfal  mo- 
narchy ;  though  fometimes*  he  is  1  educed  to  a  petty 
king  of  Theffaly.  Apollonius  Rhodius  makes  him  a 
native  of  Greece,  and  the  fon  of  Prometheus.  We 
may  learn,  however,  from  their  confufed  hiftory,  that 
the  perfon  reprefented  was  the  firft  of  men,  through 
whom  religious  rites  were  renewed,  cities  built,  and 
civil  pohty  tttabhrtied  in  the  world  :  none  of  which 
circumftances  are  appHcable  to  any  king  of  Greece. 
Philo  affures  us,  that  the  Grecians  call  the  perfon 
Deucalion,  but  the  Chaldeans  ftyle  him  Noe,  in  whofe 
time  there  happened  the  great  eruption  of  waters. 
VoL.V.  Part  II. 
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But  asLucian  has  given  us  the  moft  particular  hlfldry  Deucallan 
of  the  deluge,  and  that  which  comes  neareft  to  the  ^  !■ 
account  given  by  Mofes  ;  and  as  he  was  a  native  of 
Samofata,  a  city  of  Commagene  upon  the  Euphrates,  De  Dea  sy 
a  part  of  the  world  where  memorials  of  the  deluge  '-la,  vol.  ii. 
were  particularly  preferved,  and  where  an  obvious  re-P 
ference  to  that  hiftory  may  be  obfei-ved  in  the  rites  • 
and  worfliip  of  the  country,  we  fliall  give  the  follow- 
ing extraft  of  what  he  fays  on  the  fubjed.  Having 
defcribed  Noaji  under  the  name  of  Deucalion,  he  fays, 
that  the  prefent  race  of  mankind  are  different  from 
thofe  who  firft  exifted  ;  for  thofe  of  the  antediluvian 
world  were  all  deftroyed.    The  prefent  world  is  peo- 
pled from  the  fons  of  Deucalion  ;  having  increafed  to 
fo  great  a  number  from  one  perfon.    In  refpeft  to  the 
former  brood,  they  were  men  of  violence,  and  lawlefs 
in  their  dealings.    They  regarded  not  oaths,  nor  ob- 
ferved  the  rites  of  hofpitallty,  nor  fhowed  mercy  to 
thofe  who  fued  for  it.    On  this  account  they  were 
doomed  to  deftru£lion  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  there  was 
a  mighty  eruption  of  waters  from  the  earth,  attended 
with  heavy  fliowers  from  above  ;  fo  that  the  rivers 
fwelled,  and  the  fea  overflowed,  till  the  whole  earth 
was  covered  with  a  flood,  and  all  flefli  drowned.  Deu- 
calion alone  was  preferved  to  repeople  the  world.  This 
mercy  was  fhown  to  him  on  account  of  his  juftice  and 
piety.    His  prefervation  was  effedled  in  this  manner : 
he  put  all  his  family,  both  his  Ions  and  their  wives, 
into  a  vaft  ark  which  he  had  provided,  and  he  went 
into  it  himfelf.    At  the  fame  time  animals  of  every 
fpecies,  boars,  horfes,  lions,  ferpents,  whatever  lived 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  followed  him  by  pairs  ; 
all  which  he  received  Into  the  ark,  and  experienced  no 
evil  from  them  ;  for  there  prevailed  a  wonderful  har- 
mony throughout  by  the  immediate  influence  of  thft 
Deity.    Thus  were  they  wafted  with  him  as  long  as 
the  flood  endured.    After  this  he  proceeds  to  mention, 
that  upon  the  difappearing  of  the  waters  Deucalion 
went  forth  from  the  ark  and  raifed  an  altar  to  God. 

Dr  Bryant  produces  a  variety  of  monuments  that 
bear  an  obvious  reference  to  the  deluge  in  the  Gentile 
hiftory,  befides  this  account  of  Deucalion  and  his 
flood,  Analyfis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  ii.  p. 
193  -  250. 

DEVENSHRING.  See  Devonsheering. 
DEVENTER,  a  large,  ftrong,  trading,  and  popu- 
lous town  of  the  United  Provinces  in  Overyffel,  with 
an  unlveriity.  It  is  furrounded  with  ftrong  walls, 
flanked  with  feveral  towers,  and  with  ditches  full  of  - 
water.  It  is  fe::ted  on  the  river  Iffel,  55  miles  eaft  of 
Amrterdam,  and  42  weft  of  Benthem.  E.  Long.  5.  8. 
N.  Lat.  52.  18. 

DEVEREUX  (Robert),  earl  of  Efl-ex,  the  fon  of 
Walter  Devereux,  vifcount  Hereford,  was  born  at  Ne- 
therwood  in  HerefordOiIre,  in  the  year  1567.  He 
fucceeded  to  the  title  of  earl  of  EfTex  at  ten  years  of 
age  ;  and  about  two  years  after,  was  fent,  by  his  guar- 
dian lord  Burleigh,  to  Trinity-college  In  Cambridge. 
He  took  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  in  1582,  and  foon 
after  retired  to  his  feat  at  Lampfie  in  South- Wales. 
He  did  not  however  continue  long  in  this  retreat;  for 
we  find  him,  in  his  fcveateenth  year,  at  the  court  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  who  immediately  honoured  him  with 
lingular  marks  of  her  favour.  Authors  feem  very 
unnecefTarily  perplexed  to  account  for  this  young  earl's 
5  F  graciou« 
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RevereuT.  gracious  reception  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth, 
^"""v—— '  reafons  arc  obvious:  he  was  her  relation,  the  fon  of  one 
of  her  moft  faithful  fervants,  the  fon -in-law  of  her  fa- 
vourite Leicefter,  and  a  very  handfome  and  accom- 
phfhed  youth.  Towards  the  end  of  (the  following 
year)  1585,  he  attended  the  earl  of  Leicefter  to  Hol- 
land ;  and  gave  fignal  proofs  of  his  perfonal  courage 
during  the  campaign  of  1586,  particularly  at  the  battle 
of  Zutphen,  where  the  gallant  Sidney  was  mortally 
wounded.  On  this  occafion  the  earl  of  Leicefter  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honour  of  knight  banneret. 

In  the  year  1587,  Leicefter  being  appointed  lord 
fteward  of  the  houfehold,  Eflex  fucceeded  him  in  the 
honourable  poft  of  mafter  of  the  horfe  ;  and  the  year 
following,  when  the  queen  aflembled  an  army  at  Til- 
bury to  oppofe  the  Spanifti  invafion,  Eflex  was  made 
general  of  the  horfe.  From  this  time  he  was  confidered 
as  the  happy  favourite  of  the  queen.  And,  if  there 
was  any  mark  yet  wanting  to  fix  the  people's  opinion 
in  that  refpeft,  it  wasfliown  by  the  queen's  conferring 
on  him  the  honour  of  the  garter. 

We  need  not  wonder,  that  fo  quick  an  elevation,  and 
to  fo  great  a  height,  ftiould  aff'eA  fo  young  a  man  as 
the  earl  of  Eflex ;  who  fliowed  from  henceforwards  a 
very  high  fpirit,  and  often  behaved  petulantly  enough 
to  the  queen  herfelf,  who  yet  did  not  love  to  be  con- 
trolled by  her  fubjefts.  His  eagernefs  about  this  time 
to  difpute  her  favour  with  Sir  Charles  Blunt,  afterwards 
lord  Montjoy  and  earl  of  Devonfliire,  coft  him  fome 
blood  ;  for  Sir  Charles,  thinking  himfelf  affronted  by 
the  earl,  challenged  him,  and  after  a  fliort  difpute, 
woundeft  him  in  the  knee.  The  queen,  fo  far  from 
being  difpleafed  with  it,  is  fald  to  have  fworn  a  good 
round  oath,  that  it  was  fit  fomebody  fliould  take  him 
down,  otherwife  there  would  be  no  ruling  him.  How- 
ever, flic  reconciled  the  rivals;  who,  to  their  honour, 
continued  good  friends  as  long  as  they  lived. 

The  gallant  Effex,  however,  was  not  fo  entirely  cap- 
tivated with  his  fituation,  as  to  become  infenfible  to  the 
allurements  of  military  glory.  In  1589,  Sir  John 
Norris  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  having  failed  on  an  ex- 
pedition againft  Spain,  oar  young  favourite,  without 
the  permiflion  or  knowledge  of  his  royal  miftrefs,  fol- 
lowed the  fleet  ;  which  he  joined  as  they  were  failing 
towards  Lift)on,  and  afted  with  ^reat  refolution  in  the 
repulfe  of  the  Spanifti  garrifon  of  that  city.  The  queen 
wrote  him  a  very  fevere  letter  on  the  occafion ;  but  (he 
was,  after  his  return,  foon  appeafed.  Yet  it  was  not 
long  before  he  again  incurred  her  difpleafure,  by  mar- 
rying the  widow  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  In  1591,  he 
was  fent  to  France  with  the  command  of  4000  men 
to  the  affiftance  of  Henry  IV.  In  1596,  he  was  joined 
with  the  lord  high  admiral  Howard  in  the  command 
of  the  famous  expedition  againft  Cadiz,  the  fuccefs  of 
which  is  univerfally  known.  In  1597,  he  was  ap- 
pointed mafter  of  the  ordnance  ;  and  the  fame  year 
commanded  another  expedition  againft  Spain,  called 
the  IJland  'voyagey  the  particulars  of  which  are  alfo  well 
known. 

Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  created  earl  marfhal  of 
England;  and  on  the  death  of  the  great  lord  Burleigh, 
in  1 598,  eleftcd  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge. This  is  reckoned  one  of  the  laft  inftances  of 
this  o-reat  man's  felicity,  who  was  now  advanced  too 
liigh'to  fit  at  eafe  ;  and  tjiofe  who  longed  for  his  ho- 
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The  nours  and  employments,  very  clofely  applied  them-  Devcr^mt, 
felves  to  bring  about  his  fall.  The  firft  great  fliock  he  * 
received,  in  regard  to  the  queen's  favour,  arofe  from  a 
warm  difpute  between  her  majefty  and  himfelf,  about 
the  choice  of  fome  fit  and  able  perfons  to  fuperintend  , 
the  affairs  of  Ireland.  The  affair  is  related  by  Cam- 
den; who  tells  us,  that  nobody  was  prefent  but  the 
lord  admiral.  Sir  Robert  Cecil  fecretary,  and  Winde- 
bank  clerk  of  the  feal.  The  queen  looked  upon  Sir 
William  Knolls,  uncle  to  Effex,  as  the  moft  proper 
perfon  for  that  charge :  Effex  contended,  that  Sir 
George  Carew  was  a  much  fitter  man  for  it.  When 
the  queen  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  approve  his  choice, 
he  fo  far  forgot  himfelf  and  his  duty,  as  to  turn  his 
back  upon  her  in  a  contemptuous  manner ;  which  in- 
folence  her  majefty  not  being  able  to  bear,  gave  him  a 
box  on  the  ear,  and  bid  him  go  and  be  hanged.  Effex, 
like  a  blockhead,  put  his  hand  to  his  fword,  and  fwore 
revenge.  Where  was  his  gallantry  on  this  occafion  ? 
Could  a  ftroke  from  an  angry  woman  tinge  the  honour 
of  a  gallant  foldier?  This  violent  ftorm,  however,  foon 
fubfided :  and  they  were  again  reconciled,  at  leaft  ap- 
parently. 

The  total  reduftion  of  Ireland  being  brought  upon 
the  tapis  foon  after,  the  earl  was  pitched  upon  as  the 
only  man  from  whom  it  could  be  expected.    This  was 
an  artful  contrivance  6f  his  enemies,  who  hoped  by  this 
means  to  ruin  him  ;  nor  were  their  expeftations  dif- 
appointed.    He  declined  this  fatal  preferment  as  long 
as  he  could  :  but,  perceiving  that  he  ftiould  have  no 
quiet  at  home,  he  accepted  it ;  and  his  commiffion  for 
lord  lieutenant  paffed  the  great  feal  on  the  12th  of 
March  1598.    His  enemies  now  began  to  infinuate, 
that  he  had  fought  this  command,  for  the  fake  of 
greater  things  which  he  then  was  meditating ;  but ,  , 
thej-e  is  -a  letter  of  his  to  the  queen,  preferved  in  the 
Harleian  colle£llons,  which  ftiows,  that  he  was  fo  far 
from  entering  upon  it  with  alacrity,  that  he  looked 
upon  It  rather  as  a  banifliment,  and  a  place  afligned  him 
for  a  retreat  from  his  fovereign's  difpleafure,  than  a 
potent  government  beftowed  upon  him  by  her  favour. 
"  To  the  ^een.    From  a  mind  delighting  in  forrow; 
*'  from  fpirlts  wafted  with  paflion ;  from  a  heart  torn  in 
"  pieces  with  care,  grief,  and  travail;  from  a  man  that 
"  hateth  himfelf,  and  all  things  elfe  that  keep  him  alive; 
"  what  fervice  can  your  majefty  expeft,  fince  any  fer- 
«*  vice  paft  deferves  no  more  than  banifliiment  and  pro- 
"  fcription  to  the  curfedeft  of  all  iflands  ?  It  is  your 
"  rebels  pride  and  fucceflion  muft  give  me  leave  to  ran- 
"  fom  myfelf  out  of  this  hateful  prifon,  out  of  my 
"  loathed  body  ;  which,  if  it  happen  fo,  your  majefty 
"  fliall  have  no  caufe  to  miflike  the  fafliion  of  my  death, 
"  fince  the  courfe  of  my.  life  could  never  pleafe  you. 

"  Happy  he  could  finifli  forth  his  fate, 
"  In  lome  unhaunted  defart  moft  obllure 
"  From  all  fociety,  from  love  and  hate 
"  Of  worldl)-  folk;  then  fhould  he  fleep  fecure. 

"  Then  wake  again,  and  yield  God  ever  praife, 
"  Content  with  hips,  and  hawe^,  and  brambiebcrry; 

"  In  contemplation  pafTmg  out  his  days, 
"  And  change  of  holy  thoiigli  s  to  make  him  merry. 

"  Who,  when  he  dies,  his  tomb  may  be  a  bulh 
"  Wh(-rc  liarmlefs  robin  dwells  with  gentle  thrufli. 

*'  Your  Majefty *s  6xlled  fervant, 

Robert  Essex.'*- 
The, 
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Devereux.  The  earl  met  with  nothing  in  Ireland  but  ill  fuc- 
',,  1,  /— (Hgfg  and  crofTes :  in  the  midil  of  which,  an  army  was 
fuddenly  raifed  in  England,  under  the  command  of  the 
earl  of  Nottingham  ;  nobody  well  knowing  why,  but 
in  reality  from  the  fuggeftlons  of  the  earl's  enemies  to 
the  queen,  that  he  rather  meditated  an  invafion  on  his 
native  country,  than  the  redu£lIon  of  the  Irlfh  rebels. 
This  and  other  conlideratlons  made  him  refolve  to  quit 
his  poft,  and  come  over  to  England ;  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did  without  leave.  He  burft  into  her  ma- 
jefty's  bed-chamber  as  fhe  was  rlfing,  and  flie  received 
him  with  a  mixture  of  tendernefs  and  feverity :  but  fhe, 
foon  after,  thought  fit  to  deprive  him  of  all  his  em- 
ployments, except  that  of  mafler  of  thehorfe.  He  was 
committed  to  the  cuflody  of  the  lord-keeper,  with 
whom  he  continued  fix  months.  No  fooner  had  he  re- 
gained his  liberty,  than  he  was  guilty  of  many  extra- 
vagancies ;  to  which  he  was  Iniligated  by  knaves  and 
fools,  but  perhaps  more  powerfully  by  his  own  pafEons. 
He  firfl  determined  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  queen 
by  force.  He  refufed  to  attend  the  council  when  fum- 
moned.  When  the  queen  fent  the  lord- keeper,  the 
lord  chief-juftlce,  and  two  others,  to  know  his  grievan- 
ces, he  confined  them  ;  and  then  marched  with  his 
friends  Into  the  city,  in  expeftation  that  the  people 
would  rife  in  his  favour  ;  but  in  that  he  was  dlfap- 
pointed.  He  was  at  lafl  befieged,  and  taken  In  his 
houfe  In  Effex-ftreet ;  committed  to  the  tower;  tried 
by  his  peers,  condemned,  and  executed.  Thus  did 
this  brave  man,  this  favourite  of  his  queen,  this  idol  of 
the  people,  fall  a  facnfice  to  his  want  of  that  dlffimu- 
lation,  that  cunning,  that  court-policy,  by  which  his 
enemies  were  enabled  to  efFeft  his  ruin.  He  was  a  po- 
lite fcholar,  and  a  generous  friend  to  literature. 

To  thofe  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  confult 
and  compare  the  feveral  authors  who  have  related  the 
ftory  of  this  unfortunate  earl,  it  mufl  appear  wonder- 
ful, if,  as  hath  been  fuggefted,  he  was  really  beloved 
by  queen  Elizabeth,  that  fhe  could  confent  to  his  exe- 
cution. Now  that  fhe  had  conceived  a  tender  pafTion 
for  him,  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  Mr  Walpole  in 
his  very  entertaining  and  inftruftlve  Catalogue  of  Nolle 
Authors. — "  I  am  aware  (fays  that  author)  that  it  is 
become  a  mode  to  treat  the  queen's  pafTion  for  him  as 
a  romance.  Voltaire  laughs  at  it  ;  and  obferves,  that 
when  her  ftruggle  about  him  mufl  have  been  the  great- 
eft  (the  time  of  his  death),  fhe  was  fixty-eight  Had 

he  been  fixty-eight,  it  is  probable  flie  would  not  have 
been  in  love  with  him." — "  Whenever  EfTex  afted  a  fit 
of  ficknefs,  not  a  day  pafTed  without  the  queen's  fend- 
ing often  to  fee  him  ;  and  once  went  fo  far  as  to  fit 
long  by  him,  and  order  his  broths  and  things.  It  is  re- 
corded by  a  dlllgeHt  obferver  of  that  court,  that  in  one 
of  his  fick  moods,  he  to®k  the  liberty  of  going  up  to 
the  queen  in  his  night-gown.  In  the  height  of  thefe 
fretful  fooleries,  there  was  a  mafic  at  Black  Fryars 
on  the  marriage  of  lord  Herbert  and  Mrs  Ruffel. 
Eight  lady-maflcers  chofe  eight  more  to  dance  the 
meafures.  Mrs  Fitton,  who  led  them,  went  to  the 
queen,  and  wooed  her  to  dance.  Her  majefty  afked 
what  fhe  was?  Affeawn^  fhe  faid.  AffeEiionl  faid  the 
queen ;  AJiaion  is  falfe.  Were  not  thefe  the  murmurs 
of  a  heart  ill  at  eafe  ?  Yet  her  majefty  rofe,  and 
danced.  She  was  then  fixty-eight.  Sure  it  was  as 
natural  for  her  to  be  in  love." 
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Mr  Walpole  farther  obferves,  that  her  court  and  co-  Devereux. 
temporaries  had  an  uniform  opinion  of  her  paiTion  for  v--—' 
EfTex,  and  quotes  feveral  Inftances  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Sir  Francis  Bacon  to  the  earl;  In  which j  among 
other  things,  he  advifes  him  to  confult  her  tafte  in  his 
very  apparel  and  geftures,  and  to  give  way  to  any  other 
inclination  fhe  may  have.  Sir  Francis  advlfed  the  queen 
herfelf,  knowing  her  inclination,  to  keep  the  earl  about 
her  for  focieiy.  What  Henry  IV.  of  France  thought 
of  the  queen's  afFeaion  for  EfTex,  Is  evident  from  what 
he  faid  to  her  ambafiador— «  ^le  fa  waffle  ne  laffe- 
roit  jamais  fan  coufm  d'Effex  efluigner  de  fun  cotillon.'" — 
After  his  confinement,  on  hearing  he  was  ill,  fhe  fent 
him  word,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  if  fhe  might 
with  her  honour,  fhe  would  vifit  him. 

"  If  (fays  Mr  Walpole)  thefe  inftances  are  proble- 
matic, are  the  following  fo  \  I^  one  of  the  curious 
letters  of  Pvowland  White,  he  fays,  the  queen  hath  of. 
late  ufed  the  fair  Mrs  Bridges  ivith  'words  and  bloivs  of 
anger.  In  a  fubfequent  letter,  he  fays,  the  earl  is  again 
fallen  in  love  'with  his  fair tfi  B.  It  cannot  choofe  but  come 
to  the  queen's  ear,  and  then  he  is  undone." —EKex  him- 
felf  fays,  that  her  fond  parting  with  hfm  when  he  fet 
out  for  Ireland,  pierced  his  very  foul. 

Probably  the  reader  has  now  very  little  doubt  as  to 
queen  Ehzabeth's  affeftion  for  the  unfortunate  EfTex  ; 
but,  in  proportion  to  our  belief  of  the  exiflence  of  this 
afFedllon,  her  motives  for  confenting  to  his  execution 
become  more  inexplicable.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  a 
very  high  opinion  of  her  beauty  and  perfonal  attrac- 
tions, and  probably  expeded  more  entire  adoration 
than  the  earl's  paffion  for  variety  would  fufTer  him  to 
pay.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  her  life,  fhe  was  cer- 
tainly an  objeA  of  difguft.  He  had  too  much  honeft 
fimplicity  In  his  nature,  to  feign  a  paffion  which  he  did 
not  feel.  She  foolifhly  gave  credit  to  the  ftories  of  his 
ambitious  projcfts  incompatible  with  her  fafety ;  and 
was  informed  that  he  had  once  inadvertently  faid,  that 
fhe  grew  old  and  cankered,  and  that  her  mind  'was  become 
as- crooked  as  her  csrcafe.  If  this  be  true,  where  is  the 
woman  that  would  not  facrlfice  fuch  a  lover  to  her  re- 
fentment  ? 

It  is  faid,  however,  that,  concerning  his  execution, 
her  majefty  was  irrefolute  to  the  laft,  and  fent  orders  to 
countermand  it ;  but,  confidering  his  obftinacy  in  re- 
fufing  to  aflc  her  pardon,  afterwards  direded  that  he 
fhould  die.  It  is  reported,  that  the  queen,  in  the  height 
oi  her  paffion  for  the  carl  of  EfTex,  had  given  him  a 
ring,  ordering  him  to  keep  it,  and  that  whatever  crime 
he  fhould  commit,  fhe  would  pardon  him  when  he 
ftiould  return  that  pledge.  The  earl,  upon  his  con- 
demnation, apphed  to  admiral  Howard's  lady,  his  re-  ' 
lation,  defiring  her,  by  a  perfon  whom  fhe  could  truft, 
to  return  it  into  the  queen's  own  hands ;  but  her  huf- 
band,  who  was  one  of  the  earl's  greateft  enemies,  and 
to  whom  llie  had  imprudently  told  the  circumftance, 
would  not  fufFcr  her  to  acquit  herfelf  of  the  commiffion ; 
fo  that  the  queen  confented  to  the  earl's  death,  being 
full  of  indignation  agalnft  fo  proud  and  haughty  a  fpi- 
rlt,  who  chofe  rather  to  .  die  than  implore  her  mercy. 
Some  time  after,  the  admiral's  lady  fell  fick,  and  being 
near  her  death,  fhe  fent  word  to  the  queen  that  ftie  had 
fomething  of  great  confequence  to  communicate  before 
fhe  died.  The  queen  came  to  her  bedfide,  and  having 
ordered  all  her  attendants  to  withdraw,  the  lady  re- 
5  F  2  turned. 
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turned,  but  too  late,  the  ring,  defirlng  to  be  excufed 
that  fhe  did  not  return  it  fooner :  on  which,  it  is  faid, 
the  queen  immediately  retired,  overwhelmed  with 
grief. 

The  earl  of  Eflex  died  in  the  thirt>/-fourth  year  of 
his  age  ;  leaving  by  his  lady  one  fon  and  two  daugh- 
ters. 

DEVICE,  among  painters.    See  Devise. 

DEVIL  (Diabolus),  an  evil  angel,  one  of  thofe  ce- 
leftial  fpirits  caft  down  from  heaven  for  pretending  to 
equal  himfelf  with  God.  The  Ethiopians  paint  the 
devil  white,  to  be  even  with  the  Europeans  who  paint 
him  black. 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  word  denjil  in  the  Old 
Teftament,  but  only  of  the  word  Satan  and  Belial:  nor 
do  we  meet  with  it  in  any  heathen  authors,  in  the  fenfe 
it  is  taken  among  Chriftians,  that  is,  as  a  creature  re- 
volted from  God-  Their  theology  went  no  farther 
than  to  evil  genii  or  daemons. 

Some  of  the  American  idolaters  have  a  notion  of 
two  collateral  independent  beings,  one  of  whom  is 
good,  and  the  other  evil;  which  laft  they  imagine  has 
the  direftion  and  fuperintendance  of  this  earth,  for 
which  reafon  they  chiefly  worfhip  him  ;  whence  thofe 
that  give  us  an  account  of  the  religion  of  thefe  favages 
give  out,  with  fome  impropriety,  that  they  worfhip 
the  devil.  The  Chaldeans,  in  hke  manner,  beheved 
both  a  good  principle  and  an  evil  one;  which  laft  they 
imagined  was  an  enemy  to  mankind. 

Ifaiah,  fpeaking,  according  to  fome  commentators, 
of  the  fall  of  the  devil,  calls  him  Lucifer,  from  his 
former  elevation  and  ftate  of  glory :  but  others  explain 
this  pafTage  of  Ifaiah  in  reference  to  the  king  of  Ba- 
bylon, who  had  been  precipitated  from  his  throne  and 
glory.  The  Arabians  call  Lucifer,  Eblis;  which  fome 
think  is  only  a  diminutive  Or  corruption  of  the  word 
Diabolus. 

DEriL  on  the  Neck,  a  tormenting  engine  made  of 
iron,  ftraitening  and  wincing  the  neck  of  a  man,  with 
his  legs  together,  in  a  horrible  manner ;  fo  that  the 
more  he  ftirreth  in  it,  the  ftraiter  it  prefTeth  himj  for- 
merly in  ufe  among  the  perfecuting  papifts. 

DEVINCTION  fDevinaio),  in  antiquity,  was  ufed 
to  fignify  a  love-charm  or  incantation  to  gain  the  af- 
feftion  of  a  perfon  beloved. 

It  was  done  by  tying  knots  ;  and  is  thus  defcribed 
by  Virgil  in  his  eighth  Eclogue  : 

JVf(fff  ir'ius  nodis  ternos,  AmaryUi,  colores  : 
N e lie,  Amaryllis  modo  ;  et  Fenetis,  die,  vincula  neSio. 

DEVISE,  or  Device,  in  heraldry,  painting,  and 
fculpture,  any  emblem  ufed  to  rcprefent  a  certain  fa- 
mily, perfon,  aftion,  or  quality;  with  a  fuitable  motto, 
applied  in  a  figurative  fenfe.    See  Motto. 

The  efTence  of  a  device  confnts  in  a  metaphorical  fi- 
militude  between  the  things  reprefenting  and  repre- 
fcated  :  thus,  a  young  nobleman,  of  great  courage  and 
ambition,  is  faid  to  have  borne  for  his  devife,  in  a  late 
tjaroufal  at  the  court  of  France,  a  rocket  mounted  in 
the  air,  with  this  motto  in  Italian,  poco  duri  purche 
iii'inahi;"  expreffing,  that  he  preferred  a  fhort  life, 
provided  he  might  thereby  attain  to  glory  and  eml- 
acnce. 

The  Italians  have  reduced  the  making  of  devlfes  in- 
to an  art,  fome  of  the  principal  laws  of  which  are  thefe. 
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I.  That  there  be  nothing  extravagant  or  monftrous  in 
the  figures.  2.  That  figures  be  never  joined  which 
have  no  relation  or  affinity  with  one  another ;  excep- 
ting fome  whimfical  unions  ettabliflied  in  ancient  fables, 
which  cuftom  has  authorifed.  3.  That  the  human 
body  be  never  ufed.  4.  The  fewer  figures  the  better. 
5.  The  motto  fhould  be  every  way  fuitable. 

Devise,  in  law,  the  aft  whereby  a  ptrfon  bequeath* 
his  lands  or  tenements  to  another  by  his  laft  will  or  te- 
ftament. 

DEUNX,  in  Roman  antiquity,  1 1  ounces,  or  f  i  of 
the  Libra. 

DEVOLVED,  fomething  acquired  by  right  of  de- 
volution.   Such  a  right  is  devolved  to  the  crown  :. 

fuch  an  eftate  devolved  on  M  by  the  death  of 

N   ^  ~       _  _ 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  right,  acquired  by  a  fu- 
perior,  of  conferring  a  benefice,  when  the  inferior  and 
ordinary  collator  has  neglefted  to  conter,  or  has  con- 
ferred it  on  an  unqualified  perfon. 

If  a  patron  neglects  to  prefent  to  a  benefice  in  fix 
months,  the  prefentation  lapfes  or  devolves  upon  the 
bifliop,  from  thence  to  the  primate,  and  from  thence 
to  the  king. 

DEVOLUTION,  in  law,  a  right  acquired  by  fuc- 
cefiion  from  one  to  another. 

DEVONSHEERING,  a  term  ufed  by  the  farmers, 
to  exprefs  the  burning  of  land  by  way  of  manure:  the 
method  is  to  cut  off  the  turf  about  four  inches  thick, 
and  burn  it  in  heaps,,  and  then  fpread  the  afhes  upon 
the  land.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  its  having 
been  earheft  praftifed  in  Devonfliire. 

DEVONSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  bounded, 
on  the  fouth  by  the  EngUdi  channel,  on  the  north  by 
the  Briftol  channel,  on  the  eaft  by  Somerfetfbire,  and 
on  the  weft  by  Cornwall.  It  is  about  69  miles  long 
and  66  broad.  The  foil  is  various  ;  in  the  weftern 
parts  of  the  country  it  is  courfe  and  moorifh,  bad  for 
fheep,  but  proper  for  black  cattle.  In  the  northern 
parts,  the  dry  foil  and  downs  are  well  adapted  to  fheep, 
with  numerous  flocks  of  which  they  are  well  covered. 
Tolerable  crops  of  corn  are  alfo  produced  there  when 
the  land  is  well  manured.  The  foil  of  the  reft  of  the 
country  is  rich  and  fertile  both  in  corn  and  pafture,, 
yielding  alfo  In  fome  places  plenty  of  marie  for  ma- 
nuring it.  In  other  places  they  pare  off  and  burn  the 
furface,  making  ufe  of  the  afhes  as  a  manure.  Dr 
Campbell  ftyles  it  a  rich  and  pleafant  country  j  as  in 
different  parts  it  abounds  with  all  forts  of  grain,  pro- 
duces abundance  of  fruit,  has  mines  of  lead,  iron,  and 
filver,  in  which  it  formerly  exceeded  Cornwall,  though 
now  it  is  greatly  inferior.  On  the  coaft  alfo  they  have 
herring  and  pilchard  fifiieries.  Devonfliire  fends  two 
members  to  parliament,  and  gives  title  of  Duke  to  the 
noble  family  of  Cavendifh. 

DEVOTION,  DtvoTio,  a.fincere  ardent  worfliip 
of  the  Deity. 

Devotion,  as  defined  by  Jurieu,  is  a  foftening  and 
yielding  of  the  heart,  with  an-  internal  confolation, 
which  the  fouls  of  believers  feel  in  the  praftice  or  ex- 
ercife  of  piety  By  devotion  is  alfo  underftood  certain 
religious  pra£tices,  which  a  perfon  makes  it  a  rule  to 
difcharge  regularly;  and  with  reafon,  if  the  exaditude 
be  founded  on  folid  piety,  otherwife  it  is  vanity  orfu- 
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orion.  perdition.  That  devotion  is  vain  and  trifling, 
would  accommodate  itfelf  both  to  God  and 
world.     Trevoux.  ,     r  cc  j 

The  charader  of  devotion  has  frequently  luliered 
from  the  forbidding  air  which  has  been  thrown  over  it, 
bv  the  narrowntfs  of- bigotry  on  one  hand,  or  the 
gloom  of  fuperftition  on  the  other.  When  freer  and 
more  cheerful  minds  have  not  had  occafion  to  fee  it 
accompanied  with  thofe  feelings  of  delight  and  bene- 
volence which  naturally  attend  it,  they  are  apt  to  be 
prejudiced  againR  piety  at  large,  by  miilaking  this  un- 
gracious appearance  for  its  genuine  form.  Nor  has 
the  rant  of  vulgar  enthufiaiis  contributed  a  little  to 
beget  or  ftrengthen  the  fame  averfion,  in  perfons  of  a 
cool  and  fpeculative  temper;  who  have  happened  to 
meet  with  fuch  images  and  phrafes  among  religionifts 
of  a  certain  i\rain,  as  ill  fuit  the  rational,  pure,  and 
fpiritual  nature  of  true  devotion.  It  may  likewife  be 
remarked  on  the  other  fide,  that  people  of  tafle  and 
fenfibility  have  not  k\d@m  been  difgulled  with  the  in- 
fipid  ftyle  too  often  employed  on  fuch  fubjeds,  by 
thofe-M-ho  polfefs  neither,  or  who  purpofely  avoid  every 
thing  of  that  kind,  from  an  aim  at  fimplicity  mifun- 
derftood,  or  perhaps  from  a  fear  of  being  thought  too 
warm,  in  an  age  of  fafliionable  indifference  and  falfe 
refinement. 

Wherever  the  vital  and  unadulterated  fpirit  of  Chri- 
ftian  devotion  prevails,  its  immediate  objeA  will  be  to 
pleafe  Him  whom  we  were  made  to  pleafe,  by  adoring 
his  perfeaions  ;  by  admiring  his  works  and  ways  ;  by 
entertaining  with  reverence  and  complacence  the  va- 
rious intimations  of  his  pleafure,  efpecially  thofe  con- 
tained  in  holy  writ  ;  by  acknowledging  our  abfo- 
lute  dependence,  and  infinite  obligations ;  by  confef- 
fing  and  lamenting  the  diforders  of  our  nature,  and 
the  tranfgreflions  of  our  lives  ;  by  imploring  his  grace 
and  mercy  through  Jefus  Chrift ;  by  interceding  for 
our  brethren  of  mankind  ;  by  praying  for  the  propa- 
gation and  embelHfliment  of  truth,  righteoufnefs,  and 
peace  on  earth  ;  in  fine,  by  longing  for  a  more  entire 
conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  and  breathing  after  the 
cverlafting  enjoyment  of  his  friendfhip.    The  effefts 
of  fuch  a  fpirit  habitually  cheriftied,  and  feelingly  ex- 
prelTed  before  him,  with  conceptions  more  or  lefs  en- 
larged and  elevated,  in  language  more  or  lefs  empha- 
tical  and  accurate,  fententlous  or  dilfufe.  muft  furely 
be  important  and  happy.    Among  thefe^  effeds  may 
be  reckoned,  a  profound  humility  in  the  light  of  God, 
a  high  veneration  for  his  prefence  and  attributes,  an 
ardent  zeal  for  \iib  worlhip  and  honour,  an  affeftionate 
faith  in  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  a  conftant  imitation 
of  his  divine  example,  a  diffufive  charity  for  men  of  all 
denominations,  a  generous  and  unwearied  felf-denial 
for  the  fake  of  virtue  and  fociety,  a  total  refignation  to 
Providence,  an  increafing  efteeni  for  the  gofpel,  with 
clearer  and  firmer  hopes  of  that  immortal  hfe  which 
it  has  brought  to  light. 

Devotion,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  kind  of  fa- 
crifice  or  ceremony,  whereby  they  confecrated  them- 
felves  to  the  fervice  of  fome  perfon.  The  ancients  had 
a  notion,  that  the  life  of  one  might  be  ranfomed  by 
the  death  of  another  ;  whence  thofe  devotions  became 
frequent  for  the  lives  of  the  emperors.  Devotion  to 
any  particular  perfon  was  unknown  among  the  Ro- 
mans till  the  time  of  Auguftus.    The  very  day  after 
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which    the  title  of  Auguftus  had  been  conferred  upon  O Aa- Deuteroca- 
vius,  Pacnvius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  publicly  de-  j^g^^^^J^'o, 
clared,  that  he  would  devote  himfelf  to  Auguftus,  and 
obey  him  at  the  expence  of  his  hfe  (as  was  the  praftice  ^..-y— —J 
among  barbarous  nations),  if  he  was  commanded.  His 
example  was  immediately  followed  by  all  the  reft ;  till 
at  length  it  became  an  eftabliflied  cuftom  never  to  go 
to  falute  the  emperer,  without  declaring  that  they 
were  devoted  to  him.  —  Before  this,  the  pradlice  of  the 
Romans  was  that  of  devoting  themfelves  to  their  coun- 
try. SeeDECius. 

DEUTEROCANONICAL,  in  the  fchool  theo- 
logy,  an  appellation  given  to  certain  books  of  holy 
fcripture,  which  were  added  to  the  canon  after  the 
reft;  either  by  reafon  they  were  not  wrote  till  after 
the  compilation  of  the  canoa,  or  by  reafon  of  fome 
difpute  as  to  their  canonicity.  The  word  is  Greek, 
being  compounded  oiJi^^H°i  ficond,  and  x-^^vovixo;  canO" 
n'lcal. 

The  Jews,  it  is  certain,,  acknowledged  feveral  books 
in  their  canon,  which  were  put  there  later  than  the 
reft.  They  fay,  that  under  Efdras,  a  great  aflembly 
of  their  doctors,  which  they  call  by  way  of  eminence 
the  great  fynagogue,  made  the  colledlion  of  the  facred 
books  which  we  now  have  in  the  Hebrew  Old  Tefta- 
ment.  And  they  agree  that  they  put  books  therein 
which  had  not  been  fo  before  the  Babylonifh  captivi- 
ty ;  fuch  are  thofe  of  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Haggai,  &c. 
and  thofe  of  Efdras  and  Nehemiah. 

And  the  Romifti  church  has  fince  added  others  to 
the  canon,  that  were  not,  nor  could  not  be,  in  the  ca- 
non of  the  Jews  ;  by  reafon  fome  of  them  were  not 
compofed  till  after.  Such  is  the  book  of  Ecclefiafti- 
cus;  v.'ith  feveral  of  the  apocrj'phal  books,  as  the  Mac- 
cabees, Wifdom,  &e.  Others  were  added  ftill  later, 
by  reafon  their  canonicity  had  not  been  yet  examined; 
and  till  fuch  examen  and  judgment  they  might  be  fet 
afide  at  pleafure. — But  fince  that  church  has  pronoun- 
ced as  to  the  canonicity  of  thefe  books,  there  is  no 
more  room  now  for  her  members  to  doubt  of  them,, 
than  there  was  for  the  Jews  to  doubt  of  thofe  of  the 
canon  of  Efdras.  And  the  deuterocanonical  books  are 
with  them  as  canonical  as  the  proto-canonical ;  the 
only  dift'erence  between  them.confifting  in  this,  that  the 
canonicity  of  the  one  was  not  generally  known,  exa-- 
mined,  and  fettled,  fo  foon  as  that  of  the  others. 

The  deuterocanonical  books  in  the  modern  canon,, 
are  the  book  of  Efther,  either  the  whole,  or  at  leaft 
the  feven  laft  chapters  thereof ;  the  epiftle  to  the 
Hebrews  ;  that  ©f  James  ;  and  that  of  Jude  ;  the  fe- 
cond  of  St  Peter;  the  fecond  and  third  of  St  John;  and; 
the  Revelation.  The  deuterocanonical  parts  of  books,, 
are,  in  Daniel,  the  hymn  of  the  three  children  ;  the 
prayer  of  Azariah ;  the  hiftories  of  Sufannah,  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon  ;  the  laft  chapter  of  St  Mark  ;  th-e 
bloody  fweat,  and  the  appearance  of  the  angel,  related 
'  in  St  Luke,  chap,  xxii;  and  the  hiftory  of  the  adulte- 
rous woman  in  St  John,  chap.  viii. 

DEUTERONOMY,  one  of  the  facred  books  of 
the  Old  Teftament  ;  being  the  laft  of  thofe  written  by 
Mofes :  (See  Pentateuch).  The  word  is  Greek,, 
compounded  of  J'^^TEf  K  Jecond^  and  ""^"^f  laiv. 

Deuteronomy  was  v,'ritten  the  40th  year  after  the 
delivery  from  Egypt,  in  the  country  of  the  Moabites. 
bey  dud  Jordan;  Mofes  being  then  in  the  120th  year. 
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of  his  age.    It  contains,  in  Hebrew,        ^  ^ 

though  only  lo  in  the  edition  of  the  rabbins  at  Venice ; 
XX  chapters,  and  955  verfes.  In  the  Greek,  Latin, 
^  and  other  verfions,  it  contains  XXXIV  chapters. 
The  laft  is  not  of  Mofes.  Some  fay  it  was  added  by 
Jofhua  immediately  after  Mofes's  death  ;  which  is  the 
jnoil  probable  opinion.  Others  will  have  it  added  by 
Efdras. 

DEUTEROPOTMI,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  de- 
fignacion  given  to  fuch  of  the  Athenians  as  had  been 
thought  dead,  and,  after  the  celebration  of  the  fu- 
neral rites,  unexpeftedly  recovered.  It  was  unlaw- 
ful for  the  deuteropotmi  to  enter  into  the  temple  of 
the  Eumenides,  or  to  be  admitted  to  the  holy  rites, 
till  after  they  were  purified,  by  being  let  through  the 
lap  of  a  woman's  gown,  that  they  might  feem  to  be 
new  born. 

DEUTEROSIS,  the  Greek  name  by  which  the 
Jews  called  their  Mifchnah,  or  fecond  law.  See  Misch- 

NAH. 

DEW,  a  denfe,  moift  vapour,  found  on  the  earth 
in  fpring  and  fummer  mornings,  in  form  of  a  mifling 
rain,  being  coUefted  there  chiefly  while  the  fun  is  be- 
low the  horizon. 

It  hath  been  difputed  whether  the  dew  is  formed 
from  the  vapours  ajcending  from  the  earth  during  the 
night-time,  or  from  the  dejceiit  of  fuch  as  have  been 
already  raifed  through  the  day.  The  moft  remarkable 
experiments  adduced  in  favour  of  the  firft  hypothefis 
are  thofe  of  Mr  Dufay  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
'Sciences  at  Paris.  He  fuppofed,  that  if  the  dew 
afcended,  it  muft  wet  a  body  placed  low  down  fooner 
than  one  placed  in  a  higher  fituatlon  :  and,  if  a  num- 
ber of  bodies  were  placed  in  this  manner,  the  lower- 
molt  would  be  wetted  firil;  and  the  reft  in  like  manner, 
gradually  up  to  the  top. 

To  determine  this,  he  placed  two  ladders  againft 
ene  another,  meeting  at  their  tops,  fpreading  wide 
afunder  at  the  bottom,  and  fo  tall  as  to  reach  32  feet 
high.  To  the  feveral  fteps  of  thefe  he  faftened  large 
fquares  of  glafs  like  the  panes  of  windows,  placing 
them  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  ftiould  not  overfhade 


one  another.  On  the  trial  it  appeared  exaftly  as  Mr 
Dufay  had  apprehended.  The  lower  furface  of  the 
loweft  piece  of  glafs  was  firft  wetted,  then  the  upper, 
then  the  lower  furface  of  the  pane  next  above  it ;  and 
fon  on,  till  all  the  pieces  were  wetted  to  the  top.  Hence 
it  appeared  plain  to  him,  that  the  dew  confifted  of  the 
vapours  afcending  from  the  earth  during  the  night- 
time ;  which,  being  condenfed  by  the  coldnefs  of  the 
atmofphcre,  are  prevented  from  being  diflipated  as  in 
the  day-time  by  the  fun's  heat.  He  afterwards  tried 
a  fimilar  experiment  with  piecesof  cloth  inftead  of  panes 
of  glafs,  and  the  refult  was  quite  conformable  to  his 
expeftations.  He  weighed  all  the  pieces  of  cloth  next 
morning,  in  order  to  know  what  quantity  of  water  each 
had  imbibed,  and  found  thofe  that  had  been  placed 
lowermoft  confiderably  heavier  than  fuch  as  had  been 
placed  at  the  top  ;  tho'  he  owns  that  this  experiment 
did  not  fucceed  fo  perfeftly  as  the  former. 

M.  Mufchenbroek,  who  embraced  the  contrary  opi- 
nion, thought  he  had  invalidated  all  Mr  Dufay's  proofs, 
by  repeating  his  experiments,  with  the  fame  fuccefs, 
on  a  plane  covered  with  fheet-lead.  But  to  this  Mr 
Dufay  replied,  that  there  was  no  occafion  for  fuppo- 
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paraches,    flag  the  vapour  to  rife  through  the  lead,  nor  from  that  r)evr. 

very  fpot ;  but  that  as  it  arofe  from  the  adjoining   r—- 

open  ground,  the  continual  fluftuation  of  the  air  could 
not  but  fpread  it  abroad,  and  carry  it  thither  in  its 
afcent. 

But  though  this  experiment  of  M.  Mufchenbroek's 
is  not  fufficient  to  overthrow  thofe  of  Mr  Dufay,  it 
muft  ftill  remain  dubious  whether  the  dew  rifes  or  falls. 
One  thing  which  ieems  to  favour  the  hypothefis  of  its 
defcent  is,  that  in  cloudy  weather '  there  is  httle  or  no 
dew  to  be  obferved.  From  this  M.  de  Luc  brings  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  hypothefis  juft  now  mention- 
ed. He  accounts  for  it  in  the  following  manner.  Pbll.  Tranf. 
When  there  were  no  clouds  in  the  air,  the  heat  of  the  ^ol-  l^^i". 
inferior  air  and  that  which  rifes  from  the  earth  difli-P^"  ** 
pates  itfelf  into  the  fuperior  regions  ;  and  then  the  va- 
pours which  are  difperfect  throughout  the  air,  condenfe, 
and  fall  down  in  dew  :  But,  when  the  clouds  continue, 
they  feparate  the  inferior  from  the  fuperior  part  of  the 
atmofphere,  and  thus  prevent  the  diffipation  of  the 
heat,  by  which  means  the  vapours  remain  fufpended. 
When  the  flcy  grows  cloudy,  fome  hours  after  fun-fet, 
although  the  heat  has  been  fenlibly  diminilhed,  it  is 
again  iHcreafed  ;  becaufe,  continuing  to  rife  ou,t  of  the 
earth,  it  is  accumulated  in  the  inferior  air.  But  nei- 
ther can  this  be  reckoned  a  pofitive  proof  of  the  defcent 
of  the  dew  ;  fince  we  may  as  well  fuppofe  the  heat  of 
the  atmofphere  to  be  great  enough  to  diflipate  it  in  its 
afcent,  as  to  keep  it  fufpended  after  its  afcent  through 
the  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  Its  being  found  in  greater  quanti- 
ties on  bodies  placed  low  down  than  on  fuch  as  are  high 
up,  is  no  proof  of  the  afcent  of  the  dew  ;  becaufe  the 
fame  thing  is  obferved  of  rain.  A  body  placed  low 
down  receives  more  rain  than  one  placed  in  an  elevated 
fituatlon  ;  and  yet  the  rain  certainly  defcends  from  the 
atmofphere.  The  reafon  why  the  dew  appears  firft  on 
the  lower  parts  of  bodies  may  be,  that,  in  the  evening, 
the  lower  part  of  the  atmofphere  is  firft  cooled,  and 
confequently  moft  difpofed  to  part  with  its  vapour.  It 
is  alfo  certain,  that  part  of  the  water  contained  in  the 
air  may  be  condenfed  at  any  time  on  the  fides  of  a 
glafs,  by  means  of  cold,  fo  as  to  run  down  its  fides  in 
fmall  drops  like  dew.  It  feems,  therefore,  that  this 
fubjeft  is  not  fufficiently  determined  by  fuch  experi- 
ments as  have  yet  been  made  ;  nor  indeed  does  it  ap- 
pear eafy  to  make  fuch  experiments  as  ftiall  be  perfect- 
ly decifive  on  the  matter. 

Several  fubftances,  expofed  to  the  fame  dew,  receive 
and  charge  therafelves  with  it  in  a  very  difterent  man- 
ner; fome  more,  others  lefs,  and  fome  even  not  at  all. 
The  drops  feem  to  make  a  fort  of  choice  of  what  bo- 
dies they  ftiall  affix  themfelves  to :  glafs  and  cryftals 
are  thofe  to  which  they  adhere  in  the  moft  ready  man- 
ner, and  in  the  largeft  quantity;  but  metals  of  all  kinds 
never  receive  them  at  all-,  nor  do  the  drops  ever  adhere 
to  them.  The  reafon  of  this  is  probably  becaufe  me- 
tals promote  evaporation  more  than  glafs  does.  Thus, 
if  a  piece  of  metal  and  a  piece  of  glafs  are  both  made 
equally  moift,  the  former  will  be  found  to  dry  in  much 
lefs  time  thap  the  latter.  Hence  it  would  feem,  that 
there  is  between  metals  and  water  fome  kind  of  re- 
pulfion :  and  this  may  be  fufficient  to  keep  off  the  very 
fmall  quantity  that  falls  in  dew  ;  for  whatever  tends 
to  make  water  evaporate  after  it  is  adually  in  contaA 
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with  any  fubftance,  alfo  tends  to  keep  the  water  from 
ever  coming  into  contad  with  it.    On  this  fubjea  fe- 
veral  curious  particulars  are  mentioned  by  Dr  Perci- 
val,  relative  to  the  attraftion  and  repulfion  between 
dew  and  glafs  or  metalline  veffels.    The  experiments 
were  made  by  M.  du  Fay,  who,  in  order  to  determme 
with  certainty  whether  the  difference  between  vitrified 
fubRances  and  metals  was  the  fame  in  all  cafes,  fet  a 
china  faucer  in  the  middle  of  a  filver  plate,  and  on  one 
fide,  adjoining  to  it,  was  placed  a  china  plate,  with 
a  filver  difli  very  much  refembling  the  faucer  in  the 
middle.     In  this  experiment  the  china  faucer  was  co- 
vered with  dew,  but  the  plate,  though  extending  four 
inches  round  it,  was  not  moifl.ened  in  the  leaft.  The 
china  plate  alfo  had  become  quite  moift,  while  the  filver 
velfel  in  the  middle  had  not  received  the  fmalleft  drop. 
M.  du  Fay  next  endeavoured  to  afcertain  whether  a 
china  faucer  fet  upon  a  plate  of  metal,  as  already  dcfcri- 
bed,  did  tiot  receive  more  dew  than  it  would  have  done 
if  e'xpofed  alone.    To  accompHlh  this  defign,  he  took 
two  watch  crydals  of  equal  dimenfions,  and  placed  the 
one  upon  a  plate  of  filver,  the  other  upon  a  plate  of 
china,  each  with  its  concavity  uppermoft.  That  which 
was  upon  the  filver  plate  he  furrounded  with  a  ferrel 
of  the  fame  metal,  well  pollfhed,  that  no  watery  par- 
ticles might  attach  themfelves  to  the  convex  furface  of 
the  glafs.    In  this  fituatlon  he  expofed  the  cryltals 
for  fevetal  days  fuccefllvely,  and  always  found  five  or 
fix  times  more  dew  in  that  which  was  on  the  china  plate 
than  on  the  other  placed  on  the  filver.  The  repulfion  be- 
tween the  dew  and  filver  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  fol- 
lowing experiment  of  M.  du  Fay,  with  regard  to  the  cry- 
ftal  on  the  filver  plate.    He  informs  us,  that  the  fmall 
quantity  of  dew  on  the  infide  near  the  centre,  was  in 
minute  drops ;  and  that  round  the  bordef  there  was  a 
fpace  of  five  or  fix  lines  perfedly  dry  ;  towards  which 
the  drops  regularly  decreafed  in  magnitude,  as  if  the 
filver  ferrel  had  driven  away  the  dew  from  that  part  of 
the  glafs  which  was  contiguous  to  it.    Thefe  experi- 
ments were  repeated  thirty  times  with  invariable  fuc- 
cefs.     M.  du  Fay's  experiments  have  received  a  re- 
markable confirmation  from  fome  lately  made  by  Dr 
Waifon,  now  bifiiop  of  Landaff,  with  a  view  to  de- 
termine the  quantity  of  vapour  that  afcends  from  a 
given  furface  of  earth.    "  By  means  of  a  little  bees- 
wax (fays  he),  I  fattened  a  half-crown  very  near,  but 
not  quite  contiguous,  to  the  fide  of  the  glafs  ;  and, 
fetting  the  glafs  with  its  mouth  downward  on  the 
grafs,  it  prefently  became  covered  with  vapour,  except 
that  part  of  it  which  was  next  the  half-crown.  Not  only 
the  half-crown  itfelf  was  free  from  vapour,  but  it  had 
hindered  any  from  fettUng  on  the  glafs  which  was  near 
it ;  for  there  was  a  little  ring  of  glals  furrounding  the 
half-crown,  to  the  dillance  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
which  was  quite  dry,  as  well  as  that  part  of  the  gla!s 
which  was  immediately  under  the  half-crown ;  it  feemed 
as  if  the  filver  had  repelled  the  water  to  that  diftance. 
A  large  red  wafer  had  the  fame  effeft  as  the  half- 
crown  ;  it  was  neither  wetted  itfelf,  nor  was  the  ring 
of  glafs  contiguous  to  it  wetted.    A  circle  of  white 
paper  produced  the  fame  effeft,  fo  did  feveral  other 
fubftances,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  enume- 
tate." 

Substances  of  a  very  different  kind  from  the  ufual 
i  to  have  fometimes  fallen  from  the  at- 
In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  we  are  told,  that  in 
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the  year  1695  there  fell  in  Ireland,  in  the  provinces  ofMay^Dew 
,  Leinfter  and  Munfter,  for  a  confiderable  part  of  the  IJ^,;^^ 
winter  and  fpring,  a  fatty  fubftance  refembhng  butter, 
inllead  of  the  common  dew.    It  was  of  a  clammy  tex- 
ture, and  dark  yellow  colour;  and  was,  from  its  great 
refemblance,  generally  called  Jew-liutta- hy  the  country 
people.    It  always  fell  in  the  night,  and  chiefly  in  the 
moorifii  low  grounds ;  and  was  found  hanging  on  the 
tops  of  the  grafs,  and  on  the  thatch  of  the  houfes  of 
the  poor  people.    It  was  fcldom  obferved  to  fall  twice 
in  the  fame  place  ;  and  ufually,  wherever  if  fell,  it  lay 
a  fortnight  upon  the  ground  before  it  changed  colour; 
but  after  that  it  gradually  dried  up,  and  became  black. 
The  cattle  fed  in  the  fields  where  it  lay  as  well  as  in 
others,  and  received  no  harm  by  it.    It  fell  in  pieces 
of  the  bignefs  of  one's  finger-end;  but  they  were  dif- 
.  fperfed  fcatteringly  about,  and  it  had  an  offenfive 
fmell  like  a  church-yard.    There  were  in  the  fame 
places  very  ftlnking  fogs  during  the  winter,  and  fome 
people  fuppofed  this  no  other  than  a  fediment  from  the 
fog.  It  would  not  keep  very  long,  but  never  bred  worms. 

May-Df.jr  whitens  Hnen  and  wax  ;  the  dew  of  au- 
tumn is  converted  into  a  white  froft.  Out  of  dew  putri- 
fied  by  the  fun,  arlfe  divers  infeds,  which  change  a- 
pace  from  one  fpecies  Into  another  :  what  remains  ift 
converted  into  a  fine  white  fah,  with  angles  like  thofe 
of  falt-petre,  after  a  number  of  evaporations,  calcina- 
tions, and  fixations. 

There  is  a  fpirit  drawn  from  May-dew,  which  has. 
wonderful  virtues  attributed  to  It.  The  method  of  col- 
leAIng  and  preparing  it,  is  prefcribed  by  Hanneman,, 
phyfician  at  KieL  It  Is  to  be  gathered  in  clean  li- 
nen cloths;  expofed  to  the  fun  in  clofe  vials;  then  di- 
ftllled,  and  the  fpirit  thrown  upon  the  caput  mortuum  ;, 
this  is  to  be  repealed  till  the  earth  unite  with  the  fpi- 
rit, and  become  liquid ;  which  happens  about  the  fe- 
venth  or  eighth  cohobation  or  dlitillatlon.  ^  By  fuch. 
means  you  gain  a  very  red,  odoriferous  fpirit.  Stol- 
terfoht,  a  phyfician  of  Lubec,  thinks  May-dew  may 
be  gathered  in  glafs-platts,  efpeclally  In  ftlU  weather, 
and  before  fun-rife.  And  EtmuUer  is  of  the  fame  feu- 
tlment.  It  might  llkewlfe  be  coUeded  with  a  glafs 
funnel,  expofed  to  the  air,  having  a  crooked  neck  to 
bring  the  dew  into  a  vial  in  a  chamber.  See  Phil. 
Tranf.  n°  3.  HoflFraan,  and  others.  It  is  apparent- 
ly from  the  preparation  of  this  dew,  that  the  brothers 
of  the  Rofy-Crofs  took  their  denomination.    See  Ro- 

SICRUCIANS. 

Df.ir-Born,  in  country  affairs,  a  diflemper  in  cattle, 
being  a  fwelling  In  the  body,  as  much  as  the  fkin  can 
hold,  fo  that  lome  beails  are  in  danger  of  burfling. 
This  diflemper  proceeds  from  the  greedinefs  of  a  bsaft 
to  feed,  when  put  into  a  rank  paflure:  but  commonly 
when  the  grafs  is  full  of  water.  In  this  cafe  the  beall 
fliould  be  illrred  up  and  down,  and  made  to  purge  well: 
but  the  proper  cure  is  bleeding  in  the  tail  ;  then  take 
a  grated  nutmeg,  with  an  egg,  and  breaking  the  top 
of  the  fhell,  put  out  fo  much  of  the  white  as  you  may 
have  room  to  flip  the  nutmeg  into  the  fhell;  mix  them 
together,  and  then  let  fhell  and  ail  be  put  down  the 
beaft's  throat;  that  done,  walk  him  up  and  down,  and 
he  will  foon  mend. 

DRw-Worm.    See  Lumbricus. 
DE  WIT  (John),  the  famous  penfionary,  was  born 
in  1625,  at  Dort ;  where  he  profecutcd  his  fludles  fo 
diligently,  that,  at  the  age  of  23,  he  pubUfhed  Ele- 
mental 
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menfa  Curvarum  Lineanm,  one  of  the  dcepeft  books  in  ment  to  h(s  immortal  memory.  A  tranflatlon  of  it 
mathematics  at  that  time.  After  taking  his  degrees,  from  the  original  Dutch,  intitled,  The  true  intereft  and 
and  travellin_g,_  he,  in   i6;o,  became  penfionary  of  political  maxims  of  the  republic  of  BoUondy   has  been 


Dort,  and  diitinguiihed  hitrifelf  very  early  in  the  ma 
nagement  of  public  affairs.    He  oppofed  with  all  his 
power  the  war  between  the  Englifh  and  the  Dutch  ; 
■and  when  the  event  juftified  his  predifkions,  he  was 
unanimoufly  chofen  penfionary  of  Holland.      In  this 
capacity  he  laboured  to  procure  a  peace  with  Crom- 
'  well  ;  in  which  peace  a  fecret  article  was  introduced 
by  one  fide  or  other,  for  the  exclufion  of  the  houfe  of 
Orange.    In  the  war  with  England  after  the  king's  re- 
ftoration,  when  it  was  thought  expedient,  on  Opdam's 
■defeat  and  death,  that  fome  of  their  own  deputies  fhould 
command  the  fleet,  he  was  one  of  the  three  put  in 
commiffion;  and  wrote  an  accurate  relation  of  all  that 
happened  during  the  expedition  he  was  engaged  in, 
for  which,  at  his  return,   he  'received  the  folemn 
thanks  of  the  States-General.     In  1667,  he  efta- 
blifhed  the  perpetual  edi£l  for  abolifhing  the  office  of 
Stadcholder,  to  fix  the  liberty  of  the  republic,  as  it 
was  hoped,  on  a  firm  bafis  ;  which  produced  feditions 
and  tumults,  that  reftored  the  office,  on  pretence  that 
theDe  Wits  were  enemies  to  the  houfe  of  Orange,  and 
plundered  the  Hate.    The  penfionary  begged  dilmiffion 
from  his  poft  ;  which  was  granted,  with  thanks  for 
his  faithful  fervices.    But  the  invafion  of  the  French, 
and  the  internal  divifions  among  the  Hollanders  them- 
felves,  fpread  every  where  terror  and  confufion  ;  which 
the  Orange  party  heightened  to  ruin  the  De  Wits 
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prmted  in  London  ;  to  the  laft  edition  of  which,  in 
1646,  are  prefixed  hillorical  menwirs  of  the  illuftrious 
brothers  CorneHus  and  John  de  Witt,  by  John  Camp- 
bell, Efq. 

DEXTANS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  ten  ounces,  or 
of  their  hbra.    See  Libra. 

DEXTER,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  belongs  to  the  right  fide  of  a  fhield  or  coat 
of  arms  :  thus  we  fay,  bend-dexter,  dexter  point,  &c. 

DEXTROCHERE,  or  Destrochere,  in  heral- 
dry, is  applied  to  the  right  arm  painted  in  a  (hield, 
fometimcs  naked;  fometimes  clothed,  or  adorned  with 
a  bracelet ;  and  fometimes  armed,  or  holding  fome  move- 
able or  member  uftd  in  the  arms. 

DEY,  the  title  of  the  fovereign  of  Algiers,  under 
the  proteftion  of  the  grand  feignor.  A  prince  under 
this  title  was  appointed  by  the  fultan,  at  the  requeft 
of  the  TurkiOi  foldiers,  in  the  year  17 10.  The  term 
dey,  in  the  Turkifh  language,  fignifies  an  uncle  by  the 
mother's  fide ;  and  the  reafon  of  the  denomination  is 
this:  that  the  Turkifli  military  confider  the  grand 
feignor  as  their  father ;  the  republic  as  their  mother, 
by  which  they  are  nourifhed  and  maintained  ;  and  the 
dey  as  the  brother  of  the  repubhc.  and  confeqaent^y 
the  uncle  of  all  wlto  are  under  his  dominion.  Bcfidts 
the  age,  experience,  and  valour,  which  are  necelTary  ' 
quahfications  of  a  perfon  to  be  elefted,  he  mult  alfo 
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and  condemned  to  exile  ;  and  a  report  being  raifed 
that  he  would  be  refcued,  the  mob  armed,  and  fur- 
rounded  the  prifon  where  the  two  brothers  then  were 
together, dragged  them  out, barbaroufly  murdered  them, 
hung  the  bodies  on  the  gallows,  and  cut  them  to  pie- 
•ces,  which  many  of  them  even  broiled,  and  ate  with 
favage  fury.    Such  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  greateft 
geniufes  of  his  age  ;  of  whom  Sir  William  Temple, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  writes  with  the 
greateft  efteem  and  admiration.    He  obferves,  that 
when  he  was  at-  the  head  of  the  government,  he  dif- 
fered nothing  in  his  manner  of  living  from  an  ordinary 
citizen.    His  office,  for  the  firft  ten  years,  brought 
him  in  little  m«ie  than  300 1,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  not  above    oo\.  per  annum.      He  refufcd  a 
gift  of  10,000 1.  from  the  States-General,  becaufe  he 
thought  it  a  bad  precedent  in  the  government.  With 
great  reafon,  therefore.  Sir  William  Temple,  fpeak- 
ing  of  his  death,  obferves,  "  He  vjras  a  perfon  that  de- 
ferved  another  fate,  and  a  belter  return  from  his  coun- 
try;  after  18  years  fpent  in  their  miniilry,  without 
any  care  of  his  entertainments  or  eafe,  and  little  of  his 
fortune.    A  man  of  unwearied  indultry,  inflexible  con- 
ftancy,  found,  clear,  and  deep  underftanding,  and  un- 
tainted integrity;  fo  that  whenever  he  was  blinded,  it 
was  by  the  paffion  he  had  for  that  which  he  eftcemed 
the  good  and  interefl  of  his  ftate.    This  teftim^-ny  is 
juftly  due  to  him  from  all  that  were  well  acquainted 
with  him  ;  and  is  the  more  willingly  paid,  fiuce  there 
can  be  as  little  intereft  to  flatter,  as  honour  to  reproach, 
the  dead." 

Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  a 
book  containing  thofe  maxims  of  government  upon 
which  he  afted  j  which  will  be  a  never-fadintr  monu- 
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ca.  He  has  no  guards  nor  confiderable  retinue.  He 
prefides  at  the  divan,  and  is  moft  diftinguiflied  by  the 
reipect  and  fubmiffion  which  are  paid  him. 

DIABETES,  in  phyfic,  an  exceffive  difcharge  of 
urine,  which  comes  away  crude,  and  exceeds  the  quan- 
tity of  liquids  drank.  See  (the  Index  fubjoincd  to) 
Medicine. 

DIABOLUS.    See  Devil. 
DiABOLUs  Marinus.    Sec  Raia. 
DiABOLVs  Metellorum,  a  title  given  by  chemifts  to 
jupiter  or  tin  ;  becaufe,  when  incorporated  with  other 
metals,  it  renders  them  incapable  of  reduAion,  or  at 
leaft  very  difficult  to  undergo  that  operation 

DIACAUSTIC  CURVE,  a  fpecies  of  the  cauftic 
curves  formed  by  refraftion. 

DIACHYLON,  in  pharmacy,  an  emollient  dige- 
ftive  plafter,  compofed  of  mucilages  or  vifcid  juices 
drawn  from  certain  plants.     See  Pharmacy. 

DIACODIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  fyrup  prepared 
from  poppy-heads.  It  is  alfo  called  the  fyrupus  de  me- 
conio.    See  Pharmacy. 

DIACOUSTICS,  called  alfo  diaphonics,  the 
confideration  of  the  properties  of  refrafted  found,  as  it 
paffes  through  different  mediums:  (See  Acoustics.) 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  per,  "  thro','* 
which  intimates  a  paffage  ;  and  -xwa)  "  I  hear,"  q.  d.  the 
confideration  of  the  paffage  of  the  founds  we  hear.  See 
Sound. 

DIACRII,  in  antiquity,  was  the  name  of  a  party 
or  faftion  at  Athens.— That  city,  we  read,  was  di- 
vided into  two  parties:  the  one  fawurers  of  an  oligar- 
chy, who  would  only  have  a  few  perfons  employed  in 
the  government ;  the  other  confifted  of  fuch  as  were 
for  a  democratical  or  popular  government,  wherein  the 
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wKole  people  ftiould  have  a  fliare.  The  firll  were  call- 
ed ciiacrii,  and  the  latter  pediaci;  the  latter  inhabiting 
the  lower,  and  the  former  the  «>'?<'■•'.  or  upper  quarter 
or  part  of  the  city. — The  laws  of  Solon  imported,  that 
Pififtratus  (hould  be  chief  of  the  diacrii ;  though  the 
fcholiaft  on  Ariftophanes's  comedy  The  Wafps,  af&rms, 
that  Pandion  diftributed  the  quarter  of  the  diacrii  a- 
mong  his  fons,  and  put  Lycus  at  their  head. 

DIADELPHIA  {^'^  "  twice,"  and  a-i^f^?"?  "  abro- 
ther"),  clafs  the  r  7th  in  the  fexual  fyftem,  comprehend- 
ing thofe  plants  which  bear  hermaphrodite  flowers  with 
two  fets  of  united  ftamina;  but  this  circumftance  muft 
not  be  abfolutely  depended  on.  They  are  the  papilio- 
nacei  of  Tournefort,  the  irregulares  tetrapetali  ©f  Rivi- 
nus,  and  the  legtminofa  of  Ray.  See  Botany,  the 
Scheme^  P*  430>  and  Plate. CII.  fig.  17. 

DIADEM,  in  antiquity,  a  head-band  or  fillet,  worn 
by  kings  as  a  badge  of  their  royalty.  It  was  made  of 
filk,  thread,  or  wool,  and  tied  round  the  temples  and 
forehead,  the  ends  being  tied  behind,  and  let  fall  on 
the  neck.  It  was  ufually  white,  and  quite  plain ;  tho' 
fometimes  embroidered  with  gold,  and  fet  with  pearls 
and  precious  Hones.  In  latter  times,  it  came  to  be 
twifted  round  crowns,  laurels,  &c.  and  even  appears  to 
have  been  worn  on  divers  parts  of  the  body.  See  Crown. 
—The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  diadema;  of  the 
Greek  "  a  little  band  encompaffing  the  head," 

of  the  verb  <f'«<^f",  cingOy  "  I  gird." 

Diadem,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  certain  circles 
or  rims  ferving  to  indole  the  crowns  of  fovereign  prin- 
ces, and  to  bear  the  globe  and  crofs,  or  the  flower  de 
luces,  for  their  creft.  The  crowns  of  fovereigns  are 
bound,  fome  with  a  greater,  and  fome  with  a  lefs  num- 
ber of  diadems. — The  bandage  about  the  heads  of 
Moors  on  fliields  is  alfo  called  diadem^  in  blazoning. 

DIURESIS,  in  furgery,  an  operation  ferving  to 
divide  and  feparate  the  part  when  the  continuity  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  cure. 

DiiEREsis,  In  medicine,  is  the  confuming  of  the 
veflels  of  an  animal  body,  when  from  fome  corroding 
caufe  certain  paflages  are  made,  which  naturally  ought 
not  to  have  been  ;  or  certain  natural  pafTages  are  dila- 
ted beyond  their  ordinary  dimenfions,  fo  that  the  hu- 
mours which  ought  to  have  been  contained  in  the  vef- 
fels  extravafate  or  run  out. 

Diuresis,  in  grammar,  the  divifion  of  one  fy liable 
into  two,  which  is  ufually  noted  by  two  points  over  a 
letter,  as  auldi  inftead  of  auU,  dijjoluenda  for  d'lffol- 
venda. 

DIiETET^.,in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  kind  of  judges, 
of  which  there  were  two  forts,  the  cleroti  and  diallac- 
terll.  The  former  were  public  arbitrators,  chofen  by 
lot  to  determine  all  caufes  exceeding  ten  drachms, 
within  their  own  tribe,  and  from  their  fentence  an  ap- 
peal lay  to  the  fuperior  courts. 

The  dIallaAcrll,  on  the  contrary,  were  private  arbi- 
trators from  whofe  fentence  there  lay  no  appeal,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  always  took  an  oath  to  adminifl.er  ju- 
ilice  without  partiality. 

DIAGLYPHICE,  the  art  of  ciitting  or  engraving 
figures  on  metals,  fuch  as  feals,  intaglios,  matrices  of 
letters,  &c.  or  coins  for  medals.    See  Engraving. 

DIAGNOSIS  (from  ii^y^o"r%a>  to  difcem  or  dift'm' 
gulp  J,  the  diagnollics  or  thcfigns  of  a  difeafe.  They 
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are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  theadjunft  and  pathognomonic ;  DIagnoftic 
the  firfl:  are  common  to  feveral  difeafes,  and  ferve  only  " 
to  point  out  the  difference  between  difeafes  of  the  fame 
fpecies  ;  tlie  latter  are  thofe  which  always  attend  the 
difeafe,  and  diftinguifli  it  from  all  others. 

DIAGNOSTIC,  in  medicine,  a  term  given  to  thofe 
figns  which  indicate  the  prefent  ftate  of  a  difeafe,  its 
nature  and  caufe. 

DIAGONAL,  in  geometry,  a  right  line  drawn  a- 
crofs  a  quadrilateral  figure,  from  one  angle  to^another; 
by  fome  called  the  diametery  and  by  others  the  diametral, 
of  the  figure.    See  Geometry. 

DIAGORAS,  furnamed  the  Athei/l,  lived  in  the 
91ft  Olympiad.  He  was  not  a  native  of  Athens,  but 
he  philofophifed  there.  He  delighted  in  making  ver- 
fes,  and  had  compofed  a  poem  which  a  certain  poet 
flole  from  him.  He  fued  the  thief,  who  fwore  it  was 
his  own,  and  got  glory  by  it.  This  tempted  Diago- 
ras  to  deny  a  Providence.  The  Athenians  fummoned 
him  to  give  an  account  of  his  doftrine.  He  fled,  and 
they  fet  a  price  upon  his  head,  promlfing  a  reward  to 
any  who  fliould  kill  him ;  but  he  took  fliipping,  and 
was  cafl:  away. 

DIAGRAM,  in  geometry,  a  fcheme  for  explaining 
and  demonftrating  the  properties  of  any  figure,  whe- 
ther triangle,  fquare,  circle,  &c.    See  Geometry. 

Diagram,  among  ancient  muficians,  the  fame  with 
the  fcale  of  the  moderns.    See  Scale. 

DIAH,  DiAT,  a  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the 
punlfliment  of  retaliation.  By  the  Mahometan  law,  a 
brother,  or  the  next  relation  of  a  murdered  perfon, 
ought  to  take  part  agalnfl;  the  murderer,  and  demand 
his  blood  in  reparation  for  that  which  he  has  flied.  Be- 
fore the  time  of  Mahomet,  the  Arabs  had  a  cullom  of 
putting  a  freeman  of  their  prifoners  to  death  In  lieu  of 
every  flave  they  lofl:  in  battle,  and  a  man  for  every  wo- 
man that  was  killed.  But  Mahomet  regulated  the  laws 
of  reprifal ;  direfting  in  the  Alcoran,  by  the  diat,  that 
a  freeman  Ihould  be  required  for  a  freeman,  and  a  flave 
for  a  flave.  The  Turks,  prebably  in  confequence  of 
this  law,  formerly  maflacred  almofl:  all  their  prifoners 
of  war,  but  they  now  content  themfelves  with  enflaving 
and  felling  them. 

DIAHEXAPLA,  or  Diahexapte,  among  far- 
riers, a  compound  medicine,  fo  called  from  its  contain- 
ing fix  Ingredients,  vi%.  birthwort  and  gentian  roots, 
juniper-berries,  bay-berries,  myrrh,  and  ivory  fliavings. 
It  is  commended  for  colds,  confumptions,  purfinefs, 
and  many  other  diforders  in  horfes. 

DIAL,  an  infl;rument  ferving  to  meafure  time; 
which  if  effefted  by  the  aid  of  the  fun,  is  called  a  fun 
dial.  The  word  is  from  the  Latin  dies  "  day,"  be- 
caufe  indicating  the  hour  of  the  day.  The  ancients 
alfo  called  k  fciatherium,  from  Its  effed  by  the  ftiadow. 
See  the  article  Dialing. 

DIALECT,  an  appellation  given  to  the  language 
of  a  province,  in  fo  far  as  it  differs  from  that  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  term,  however,  Is  more  parti- 
cularly ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  ancient  Greek,  whereof 
there  were  four  dialefts,  the  Attic,  Ionic,  ^olic,  and 
Doric ;  each  of  which  was  a  perfeft  language  in  its 
kind,  that  took  place  in  certain  countries,  and  had  pe- 
culiar beauties. 

In  Great  Britain,  befides  the  grand  diverfity  of  Eng- 
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DIaledics,  lifh  and  Scotch,  almoft  every  county  has  a  dialeft  of  its 
.  P'^^"'g-  own,  all  differing  confiderably  in  pronunciation,  accent, 
*       and  tone,  although  one  and  the  fame  language. 

DIALECTICS,  in  the  literary  hiftory  of  the  an- 
cients, that  branch  of  logics  which  taught  the  rules 
and  modes  of  reafoning.    See  Logic,  Part  III. 

Zeno  Eleates  was  the  fivft  who  difcovered  the  natu- 
ral feries  of  principles  and  conclufions  obferved  in  rea- 
foning, and  formed  an  art  thereof  in  form  of  a  dia- 
logue ;  which,  for  this  reafon,  was  called  diale£lica. 

The  dialedica  of  the  ancients  is  ufually  div  ided  into 
feveral  kinds:  the  lirft  was  t\\t  eleatica.,  that  of  Zeno 
Eleates,  which  was  threefold  ;  viz.  confecutionum,  collo- 
quutionum,  and  conlentionum.  The  firft  coniifting  of 
rules  for  deducing  or  drawing  conclufions.  The  fe- 
cond,  the  art  of  dialogue  ;  which  became  of  fuch  uni- 
vcrfal  ufe  in  philofophy,  that  all  reafoning  was  called 
interrogation :  then,  fyllogifm  being  laid  afide,  the  phi- 
lofophers  did  all  by  dialogue  ;  it  lying  on  the  refpon- 
tlent  to  conclude  and  argue  from  the  feveral  conceflions 
made.  The  laft  part  of  Zeno's  dialectics,  E^irfXH^  -was 
contentious,  or  the  art  of  difputing  and  contradicting; 
though  fome,  particularly  Laertius,  afcrlbe  this  part 
to  Protagoras  a  difciple  of  Zeno. 

The  fecond  is  the  dialeSica  megar'ica,  whofe  author 
is  Euchd,  not  the  mathematician,  but  another  of  Me- 
gara.  He  gave  much  i»to  the  method  of  Zeno  and 
Protagoras ;  though  there  are  two  things  appropriated 
to  him  :  the  firft,  that  he  impugned  the  demonftra- 
tions  of  others,  not  by  affumptlons,  but  conclufions  ; 
continually  making  illations,  and  proceeding  from  con- 
.  fequence  to  confequence  :  the  fecond,  that  he  fet  afide 
all  arguments  drawn  from  comparifons  of  fimilitude  as 
invalid. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  Eubulides,  from  whom  the 
fophiftic  way  of  reafoning  is  faid  to  be  derived.  In 
his  time  the  art  is  defcribed  as  manifold  :  mentiens, 
fallens,  eleftra,  obvelata,  arcevalis,  cornuta,  and  caiva. 
See  Sophism. 

The  third  is  the  dialtCtlcs  of  Plato,  which  he  pro- 
pofes  as  a  kind  of  analyfis  to  direct  the  human  mind, 
by  dividing,  defining,  and  bringing  things  to  the  firft 
truth  ;  where  being  arrived,  and  fi;opped  there  a  little, 
it  apphcs  itfclf  to  explain  fenfible  things,  but  with  a 


view  to  return  to  the  firft  truth,  where  alone  it  can  reft.  Dialedlics 
Such  is  the  idea  of  Plato's  analyfis.  || 

The  fourth  is  Ariitotlc's  dialedlcs  ;  containing  the  E>iali::g. 
do6trine  of  fimple  words,  delivered  in  his  book  of  Prse-  — — v~~^ 
dicaraents  ;  the  doftrine  ©f  propofitions,  in  his  book 
De  Interpretatione ;  and  that  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  fyl- 
logifm, in  his  books  of  Analytics,  Topics,  aed  Eleu- 
chufes. 

The  fifth  is  the  dialedlics  of  the  Stoics  ;  which  they 
call  a  pail  of  philofophy,  and  divide  into  i  hetorlc  and 
dialectic  ;  to  which  fome  add  the  definitive,  whereby 
things  are  juftly  defined  ;  comprehending  likewife  the 
canons  or  criterions  of  truth. 

The  Stoics,  before  they  come  to  treat  of  fyllogifms, 
have  two  principal  places;  the  one  about  the  fignifica- 
tlon  of  woids,  the  other  about  the  things  figuificd.  On 
occafion  of  the  firft,  they  confider  abundance  of  things 
belonging  to  the  grammarian's  province  :  what,  and 
how  many  letters 4  what  is  a  word,  didion,  fpeech, 
&c.  On  occafion  of  the  latter,  they  confider  things 
themfelves,  not  as  without  the  mind,  but  as  In  It,  re- 
ceived in  it  by  means  of  the  fenfes.  Accordingly,  tiicy 
firft  teach,  that  ml ftt  in  intelleSu,  quod  non  prim  fuerit  in 
Jenfu;  "  whatever  is  in  the  mind  came  thither  by  the 
fenfes ;"  and  that  aut  incurftone  Jul,  as  Plato,  who  meets 
the  fight ;  aut  Jimilitudine,  as  Csfar  by  his  efiigy  ;  aut 
proportione,  either  by  enlarging  as  a  giant  or  by  dlmlnifh- 
ing  as  a  pygmy;  aut  tranjlatione,  as  a  Cyclops ;  aiit  coni' 
pofitione,  as  a  Centaur  ;  aut  contrario,  as  death  ;  aut  pri- 
vatione,  as  a  blind  man. 

The  fixth  is  Eplcurus's  dialeftics ;  for  though  he 
feems  to  have  defplfed  dIaleCkic,  he  cultivated  It  with 
vigour.  He  was  only  averfe  to  that  of  the  Stoics  ; 
w4io  he  thought  attributed  too  much  to  it,  as  pronoun- 
cing him  alone  wife  who  was  well  verfed  in  dialectics. 
For  this  reafon,  Epicurus,  feeraing  to  fet  afide  the 
common  dialeClics,  had  recourfe  to  another  way  ;  'viz., 
to  certain  canons  which  he  fublHtutcd  In  their  ftead, 
the  collection  whereof  he  called  canonica;  and  as  all  qiie- 
ftions  in  philofophy  are  either  de  re  or  de  voeey  he  gave 
leparate  rules  for  each.    See  Epicureans. 

DIALIA,  In  antiquity,  facrifices  performed  by  the 
flamen  dialis.    See  Flamen. 
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THE  art  of  drawing  dials  on  the  furface  of  any 
given  body  or  plane.    The  Greeks  and  the  La- 
tins called  this  art  gnomonica  and  fciaiherica,  by  reafon 
it  diftlnguiflies  the  hours  by  the  ftiadow  of  the  gnomon. 
Some  call  it  photo-Jciatherica,  becaufe  the  liours  are 
fometimes  ftiown  by  the  light  of  the  fun.  Laftly, 
J       others  call'  it  horologiography. 
Utility  (if       DiaHng  is  a  moft  necefiary  art :  for  notwithftanding 
this  art.     we  are  provided  with  moving  machines,  fuch  as  clocks 
and  watches,  to  (how  time  ;  yet  thefe  are  apt  to  be  out 
of  order,  go  wrong,  and  ftop:  confequently  they  ftand 
frequently  in  need  of  regulation  by  fome  invariable  in- 
ftrument,  as  a  dial;  which  being  rightly  conftruCted  and 
duly  placed,  will  always,  by  means  of  the  fun,  inform  us 
of  the  true  folar  time  ;  which  time  being  correCted  by 
the  equation  table  publifned  annually  in  the  epheme- 


rldes,  almanacs,  and  other  books,  will  be  the  mean  time 
to  which  clocks  and  watches  are  to  be  fet. 

The  antiquity  of  dials  is  beyond  duubt.  Some  at-i.^,fty^. 
tribute  their  invention  to  Anaximenes  Milefius  ;  and 
others  to  Thales.  Vltruvius  mentions  one  made  by 
the  ancient  Chaldee  hiftorian  Berofus,  on  a  reclining 
plane,  almoft  parallel  to  the  equinoClial.  Ariftarchus 
Samlus  invented  the  hemifpherical  dial.  And  there 
were  fome  fpherical  ones,  with  a  needle  for  a  gnomon. 
The  difcus  of  Ariftarchus  was  an  horizontal  dial,  with 
its  limb  railed  up  all  around,  to  prevent  the  ftiadows 
ftretching  too  far. 

But  it  was  late  ere  tl)e  Romans  became  acquainted 
with  dials.  The  firft  fun-dial  at  Rome  was  fet  up  by 
Papirlus  Curfor,  about  the  year  of  the  city  460 ;  be- 
fore which  time,  fays  Pliny,  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
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account  of  time  but  by  the  fun's  rifing  and  fetting  :  it 
was  fet  up  at  or  near  the  temple  of  Quiritius,  but  went 
ill.  About  30  years  after,  M.  Valerius  Meffala  being 
conful,  brought  out  of  Sicily  another  dial,  which  he  fet 
up  on  a  pillar  near  the  rollrum  ;  but  for  want  of  its 
being  made  for  that  latitude,  it  could  not  go  true. 
They  made  ufe  of  it  99  years  ;  till  Martius  Philippus 
fet  up  another  more  exa£t. 

But  there  feem  to  have  been  dials  among  the  Jews 
much  earlier  than  any  of  thefe,  Witnefj  the  dial  of 
Ahaz  ;  who  began  to  reign  400  years  before  Alexan- 
der, and  within  12  years  of  the  building  of  Rome; 
mentioned  by  Ifaiah,  chap,  xxxviii.  verfe  8. 

The  firft  profefTed  writer  on  dialing  is  Clavius  ;  who 
demonftrates  all,  both  the  theory  and  the  operations, 
after  the  rigid  manner  of  the  ancient  mathematicians  ; 
but  fo  intricately,  that  few,  we  dare  fay,  ever  read  them 
all.  Dechales  and  Ozanam  give  much  eafier  demonftra- 
tions  in  their  Coarfes,  and  Wollius  in  his  Elements.  M. 
Picard  has  given  a  new  method  of  making  large  dials, 
by  calculating  the  hour-lines  ;  and  M.  de  la  Hire,  in 
his  Dialing,  printed  in  1683,  a  geometrical  method  of 
drawing  hdur-lines  from  certain  points  determined  by 
obfervation.  Eberhardus  Welperus,  in  1625,  pub- 
lifhed  his  Dialings  wherein  he  lays  down  a  method  of 
drawing  the  prunary  dials  on  a  very  eafy  foundation. 
The  fame  foundation  is  defcribed  at  length  by  Seba- 
ftlan  Munlter,  in  his  Rudimenta  Mathematical  publifh- 
ed  in  1551.  Sturmius,  in  1672,  publiflied  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Welperus's  Dialing,  with  the  addition  of  a  whole 
fecond  part,  about  inclining  and  declining  dials,  ^c. 
In  1708,  the  fame  work,  with  Sturmius's  additions, 
was  republifhed  with  the  addition  of  a  fourth  part, 
containing  Picai^d's  and  de  la  Hire's  methods  of  draw- 
ing large  dials.  Paterfon,  Michael,  and  Muller,  have 
each  wrote  on  diahng,  in  the  German  tongue  ;  Coet- 
fius  in  his  Horologiographia  Plana,  printed  in  1689  ; 
Gauppenius,  in  his  Gnomonica  Mechanica ;  Bion,  in 
his  JJfe  cf  Mathematical  In/lruments  ;  the  late  ingenious 
Mr  Fergufcn,  in  his  Select  Leilures  ;  Mr  Eraerfom,  Ln 
his  Dialing  ;  and  Mr  W.  Jones,  in  his  Jnjlrmwntal 
Dialing. 

Definitions,  A  Dial,  accurately  defined,  is  a  plane,  upon  which 
lines  are  defcribed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  fhadow 
of  a  wire,  or  of  the  upper  edge  of  another  plane,  ereft- 
ed  perpendicularly  on  the  former,  may  Ihow  the  true 
time  of  the  day. 

The  edge  of  the  plane  by  which  the  time  of  the  day 
is  found,  is  called  the  Jlik  of  the  dial,  which  mull  be 
parallel  to  the  earth's  axis  ;  and  the  line  on  which 
the  faid  plane  is  eredled,  is  called  the  fidjiile. 

The  angle  included  between  the  fubftile  and  ftile,  is 
called  the  elevation  or  height  of  the  Jlile. 

Thofe  dials  whofe  planes  are  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon,  are  called  horizontal  dials  ;  and  thofe 
dials  whofe  planes  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon,  are  called  vertical  or  ereS  dials. 

Thofe  ereft  dials,  whofe  planes  direAly  front  the 
north  or  fouth,  are  called  direS  north  or  fouih  dials ; 
and  all  otlier  ereft  dials  are  called  decliners,  becaufe 
their  planes  are  turned  away  from  the  north  or  fouth. 

Thofe  dials  whole  planes  are  neither  parallel  nor  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  are  called  in- 
clining or  reclining  diaUy  according  as  their  planes  make 
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acute  or  obtufe  angles  with  the  horizon  ;  aod  if  their 
planes  are  alfo  turned  afide  from  facing  the  fouth  or 
north,  they  are  called  declining-inclining  or  declining- 
reclining  dials. 

The  interfedion  of  the  plane  of  the  dial,  with  that 
of  the  meridian,  paffing  through  the  ftile,  is  called 
the  meridian  of  the  dial,  or  the  hour-line  of  XII. 

Thofe  meridians,  whofe  planes  pafs  through  the 
ftile,  and  make  angles  of  15,  30,  45,  60,  75,  and  90 
degrees  with  the  meridian  of  the  place  (which  marks 
the  hour-line  of  XH.)  are  called  hour-circles ;  and 
their  interfedlions  with  the  plane  of  the  dial  are  called 
hour-lines. 

In  all  dechning  dials,  the  fubftile  makes  an  angle 
with  the  hour-line  of  XII.  ;  and  this  angle  is  called  the 
diftance  of  the  fuhjlile  from  the  meridian. 

The  declining  plane's  difference  of  longitude,  is  the 
angle  formed  at  the  interfedtion  of  the  ftile  and  plane  of 
the  dial,  by  two  meridians  ;  one  of  which  paffes  thro' 
the  hour-Lne  of  XII.  and  the  other  through  the  fub- 
ftile. 

Thus  much  being  premifed  concerning  dials  in  ge- 
neral, we  (hall  now  proceed  to  explain  the  different 
methods  of  their  conftruAion. 

If  the  whole  earth  aPcp,  were  tranfparent,   and  Plate 
hollow,  like  a  fphere  of  glafs,  and  had  its  equator 
divided  into   24  equal  parts  by  fo  many  meridian  ^" 
femicircles,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,f,g,  &c   one  of  which  is  the 'pi,euniver- 
geographical  meridian  of  any  given  place,  as  London  fal  principle 
(which  is  fuppofed  to  be  at  the  point  a;)  and  if  the  o'^  which 
hours  of  XII  were  marked  at  the  equator,  both  upon  "^l^^jj"^ 
that  meridian  and  the  oppofite  one,  and  all  the  reft  of 
the  hours  in  order  on  the  reft  of  the  meridians,  thofs 
meridians  would  be  the  hour-circles  of  London  :  then, 
if  the  fphere  had  an  opaque  axis,  as  PEp,  terminating 
in  the  poles  P  and  p,  the  fliadow  of  the  axis  would 
fall  upon  every  particular  meridian  and  hour,  when 
the  fun  came  to  the  plane  of  the  oppofite  meridian, 
and  would  confequently  Ihow  the  time  at  London,  and 
at  all  other  places  on  the  meridian  of  London,  y 

If  this  fphere  was  cut  through  the  middle  by  a  folid  Horizontal 
plane  ABCD,  in  the  rational  horizon  of  London,  one 
half  of  the  axis  EP  would  be  above  the  plane,  and  the 
other  half  below  it  ;  and  if  ftraight  lines  wei-e  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  plane  to  thofe  points  where  its 
circumference  is  cut,, by  the  hour-circles  of  the  fphere, 
thofe  lines  would  be  the  hour-lines  of  a  horizontal  dial 
for  London  :  for  the  ftiadow  of  the  axis  would  fall  up- 
on each  particular  hour  line  of  the  dial,  when  it  fell 
upon  the  like  hour-circle  of  the  fphere. 

If  the  plane  which  cuts  the  fphere  be  upright,  as  Fig.  a. 
JJFCG,  touching  the  given  place  (London)  at  F, 
and  directly  facing  the  meridian  of  London,  it  will 
then  become  the  plane  of  an  erect  diredt  fouth-dial :  and  ^ 
if  right  lines  be  drawn  from  its  centre  E  to  thofe  points  verticJ 
of  its  circumference  where  the  hour-circles  of  the  fphere  dial, 
cut  it,  thefe  will  be  the  hour-lines  of  a  vertical  or  dire£l 
fouth-dial  for  London,  to  which  the  hours  are  .to  be  fet 
as  in  the  figure  (contrary  to  thofe  on  a  horizontal  dial), 
and  the  lower  half  Ep  ef  the  axis  will  caft  a  fhadow  on 
the  hour  of  the  day  in  this  dial,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  would  fall  upon  the  like  hour-circle  of  the  fphere,  if 
the  dial  plane  was  not  in  the  way. 

If  the  plane  (ftlU  facing  the  meridian)  be  made  to 
5  G  2  incline^ 
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CLVill.    hour-circles  of  the  fphere  will  ftill  cut  the  edge  of  the 
plane  in  thofe  points  to  which  the  hour-lines  muft  be 
^        drawn  llraight  from  the  centre ;  and  the  axis  of  the 
Inclining,   fphere  will  call  a  fhadow  on  thefe  lines  at  the  refpeftive 
reclining,    hours.    The  like  will  ftill  hold,  if  the  plane  be  made 
dials"  '°  decline  by  any  given  number  of  degrees  from  the 
"■gj      ^'    meridian  toward  the  eaft  or  weft  :  provided  the  decli- 
natian  be  lefs  than  90  degrees,  or  the  reclination  be 
lefs  than  the  co-latitude  of  the  place  :  and  the  axis 
of  the  fphere  will  be  a  gnomon,  or  ftile,  for  the  dial. 
But  it  cannot  be  a  gnomon,  when  the  declination  is 
quite  90  degrees,  nor  when  the  reclination  is  equal  to 
the  co-latitude;  becaufe,  in  thefe  two  cafes,  the  axis 
has  no  elevation  above  the  plane  of  the  dial. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  the  plane  of  every  dial  re- 
prefents  the  plane  of  fome  great  circle  upon  the  earth  ; 
and  the  gnomon  of  the  earth's  axis,  whether  it  be  a 
fmall  wire  as  in  the  above  figures,  or  the  edge  of  a  thin 
plate,  as  in  the  common  horizontal  dials. 

The  whole  earth,  as  to  its  bulk,  is  but  a  point,  if 
compared  to  its  diftance  from  the  fun  :  and  therefore, 
if  a  fmall  fphere  of  glafs  be 'placed  upon  any  part  of 
the  earth's  furface,  fo  that  its  axis  be  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  earth,  and  the  fphere  have  fuch  lines  upon 
it,  and  fuch  planes  within  it,  as  above  defcribed ;  it 
will  fhow  the  hours  of  the  day  as  truly  as  if  it  were 
placed  at  the  earth's  centre,  and  the  Ihell  of  the  earth 
were  as  tranfparent  as  glafs. 

But  becaufe  it  is  impefTible  to  have  a  hollow  fphere 
of  glafs  perfeftly  true,  blown  round  a  folid  plane  ;  or 
Tig.  1,  2.  if  it  was,  we  could  not  get  at  the  plane  within  the  glafs 
to  fet  it  in  any  given  pofition  ;  we  make  ufe  of  a  wire- 
fphere  to  explain  the  principles  of  dialing,  by  joining 
24  femicircles  together  at  the  poles,  and  putting  a  thin 
flat  plate  of  brafs  within  it. 
Dialino-bv  common  globe  of  12  inches  diameter,  has  gene- 
the  com-  ^^^^  ^4  "meridian  femicircles  drawn  upon  it.  If  fuch 
jnon  terre-  a  globe  be  elevated  to  the  latitude  of  any  given  place, 
ftrial  giobe.  and  turned  about  until  one  of  thefe  meridians  cut  the 
horizon  in  the  north  point,  where  the  hour  of  XII  is 
fuppofed  to  be  marked,  the  reft  of  the  meridians  will 
cut  the  horizon  at  the  refpeftive  diftances  of  all  the 
other  hours  from  XII.  Then  if  thefe  points  of  diftance 
be  marked  on  the  horizon,  and  the  globe  be  taken  out 
of  the  horizon,  and  a  flat  board  'or  plate  be  put  into  its 
place,  even  with  the  furface  of  the  horizon  ;  and  if 
ftraight  lines  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  board, 
to  thofe  points  of  diftance  on  the  horizon  which  were 
cut  by  the  24  meridian  femicircles  ;  thefe  lines  will  be 
the  hour-lines  of  a  horizontal  dial  for  that  latitude,  the 
edge  of  whofe  gnomon  muft  be  in  the  very  fame  fitua- 
tion  that  the  axis  of  the  globe  was,  before  it  was  taken 
out  of  the  horizon  :  that  is,  the  gnomon  muft  make  an 
angle  with  the  plane  of  the  dial,  equal  to  the  latitude 
of  the  place  for  which  the  dial  is  made. 

If  the  pole  of  the  globe  be  elevated  to  the  co-lati- 
tude of  the  given  place,  and  any  meridian  be  brought 
to  the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  the  reft  of  the  me- 
ridians will  cut  the  horizon  in  the  refpediive  dittances 
of  all  the  hours  from  XII,  for  a  diredl  fouth  dial,  whofe 
gnomon  muft  be  an  angle  v/ith  the  plane  of  the  dial, 
equal  to  the  co-latitude  of  the  place  ;  and  the  hours 
mutt  be  fet  the  contrary  way  on  this  dial  to  what  they 
are  oa  the  horizontal.. 


But  if  your  globe  have  more  than  24  meridian  femi-  Pl  'te 
circles  upon  it,  you  muft  take  the  following  method  ^JLVIlI. 
for  making  horizontal  and  fouth  dials.  9 

Elevate  the  pole  to  the  latitude  of  your  place,  and  To  con- 
turn  the  globe  until  any  particular  meridian  ( fuppofe 
the  firft)  comes  to  the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  dial."''' 
and  the  oppofite  meridian  will  cut  the  horizon  in  the 
fouth.  Then,  fet  the  hour-index  to  the  uppermoft 
XII  on  its  circle  ;  which  done,  turn  the  globe  weft- 
ward  until  1 5  degrees  of  the  equator  pafs  under  the 
brafen  meridian,  and  then  the  hour-index  will  be  at 
I  (for  the  fun  moves  15  degrees  every  hour),  and  the 
firft  meridian  will  cut  the  horizon  in  the  humber  of 
degrees  from  the  north  point  that  I  is  diftant  from 
XII.  Turn  on  until  other  15  degrees  of  the  equa- 
tor pafs  under  the  brafen  meridian,  and  the  hour-in- 
dex will  then  be  at  II,  and  the  firft  meridian  will  cut 
the  horizon  in  the  number  of  degrees  that  II  is  di- 
ftant from-  XII:  and  fo,  by  making  15  degrees  of 
the  equator  pafs  under  the  brafen  meridian  for  every 
hour,  the  firft  meridian  of  the  globe  will  cut  the  ho- 
rizon in  the  diftances  of  all  the  hours  from  XII  to 

VI,  which  isjuft  90  degrees;  and  then  you  need  go 
no  farther,  for  the  diftances  of  XI,  X,  IX,  VIII, 

VII,  and  VI,  in  the  forenoon,  are  the  fame  from  XII, 
as  the  diftances  of  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI,  in  the 
afternoon :  and  thefe  hour-lines  continued  through 
the  centre,  will  give  the  oppofite  hour-lines  on  the 
other  half  of  the  dial. 

Thus,  to  make  a  horizontal  dial  for  the  latitude  of 
London,  which  is  514  degrees  north,  elevate  the  north 
pole  of  the  globe  51!-  degrees  above  the  north  point 
of  the  horizon  ;  and  then  turn  the  globe,  until  the  firft 
meridian  (which  is  that  of  London  on  the  Enghfti  ter- 
reftrial  globe)  cuts  the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  and 
fet  the  hour-index  to  XII  at  noon. 

Then  turning  the  globe  weftward  until  the  index 
points  fucceffively  to  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI,  in  the 
afternoon,  or  until  15,  30,  45,  60,  75,  and  90  degrees 
of  the  equator  pafs  under  the  brafen  meridian,  you  will 
find  that  the  firft  meridian  of  the  globe  cuts  the  hori- 
zon in  the  following  numbers  of  degrees  from  the  north 
towards  the  eaft,  viz.  11^,  24i,  38t^»  53t,  7ItV»  and. 
90  ;  which  are  the  refpeftive  diftances  of  the  above 
hours  from  XII  upon  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

To  transfer  thefe,  and  the  reft  of  the  hours,  to  a  Fig.  3, 
horizontal  plane,  draw  the  parallel  right  hues  ^zf  and 
d b,  upon  that  plane,  as  far  from  each  other  as  is  equal 
to  the  intended  thicknefs  of  the  gnomon  or  ftile  of 
the  dial,  and  the  fpace  included  between  them  will  be 
the  meridian  or  twelve  o'clock  line  on  the  dial.  Crofs 
this  meridian  at  right  angles  with  the  fix  o'clock  line 
g  ht  and  fetting  one  foot  of  your  compalfes  in  the  in- 
terfeclion  a,  as  a  centre,  defcribe  the  quadrant  ge 
with  any  convenient  radius  or  opening  of  the  compaf- 
fes :  then,  fetting  one  foot  in  the  interfeftion  b,  as  a 
centre,  with  the  fame  radius  defcribe  the  quadrant  fhi 
and  divide  each  quadrant  into  90  equal  parts  or  de- 
grees, as  in  the  figure. 

Becaufe  the  hour-lines  are  lefs  diftant  from  each  other 
about  noon,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  dial,  it  is 
beft  to  have  the  centres  of  thefe  quadrants  at  a  little  di- 
ftance  from  the  centre  of  the  dial  plane,  on  the  fide  op- 
pofite to  XII,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  hour-diftances 
thereabouts,  under  the  fame  angles  on  the  plane.  Thus, 

the- 
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the  centre  of  the  plane  is  at  C,  but  the  centres  of  the 
quadrants  are  at  a  and  b. 

Lay  a  ruler  over  the  point  b  (and  keeping  it  there 
for  the  centre  of  all  the  afternoon  hours  in  the  quadrant 
f  h)  draw  the  hour-line  of  I  through  1 1|- degrees  in  the 
quadrant ;  the  hour-line  of  II,  through  24I:  degrees  ; 
of  III,  through  38tV  degrees;  IIII,  through  534-; 
and  V,  through  7  «iV  •  ^"'^  becaufe  the  fun  rlfes  about 
four  in  the  morning,  on  the  longeft  days  at  London, 
continue  the  hour -lines  of  IIII  and  V  in  the  afternoon 
through  the  centre  b  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  dial. — 
This  done,  lay  the  ruler  to  the  centre  a  of  the  quadrant 
eg ;  and  through  the  like  divifions  or  degrees  of  that 
quadrant,  viz.  i  ly.  24^,  38-—,  53t>  and  7ItV>  draw 
the  forenoon  hour-lines  of  XI,  X,  IX,  VIII,  and  VII; 
and  becaufe  the  fun  fets  not  before  eight  in  the  even- 
ing on  the  longeft  days,  continue  the  hour-lines  of  VII 
and  VIII  in  the  forenoon,  through  the  centre  a,  to 
VII  and  VIII  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  all  the  hour-lines 
will  be  finifhed  on  this  dial ;  to  vv'hich  the  hours  may 
be  fet,  as  in  the  figure. 

Laftly,  through  5  li  degrees  of  either  quadrant,  and 
from  its  centre,  draw  the  right  hne  a  g  for  the  hypo- 
thenufe  or  axis  of  the  gnomon  a  g  i;  and  from  g,  let 
fall  the  perpendicular  g  i,  upon  the  meridian  line  a  i, 
and  there  will  be  a  triangle  made,  whofe  fides  are  a  g, 
g  i,  and  i  a.  If  a  plate  fimilar  to  this  triangle  be  made 
as  thick  as  the  diftance  between  the  hues  a  c  and  b  d, 
and  fet  upright  between  them,  touching  at  a  and  b,  its 
hypothenufe  a  ^  will  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world, 
when  the  dial  is  truly  fet ;  and  will  call  a  lhadow  on 
the  hour  of  the  day. 

N.  B.  The  trouble  of  dividing  the  two  quadrants 
may  be  faved  if  you  have  a  fcale  with  a  line  of  chords 
upon  it  (as  reprefented  on  the  plate)  ;  fcr  if  you  ex- 
tend the  compafTes  from  o  to  60  degrees  of  the  line  of 
chords,  and  with  that  extent,  as  a  radius,  defcribe  the 
two  quadrants  upon  their  refpeclive  centres,  the  above 
diftances  may  be  taken  with  the  compafTes  upon  the 
the  lines,  and  fet  off  upon  the  quadrants. 

To  make  an  ereS  dire£l  fouth  dial.  Elevate  the 
pole  to  the  co-latitude  of  your  place,  and  proceed 
in  all  rcfpeds  as  above  taught  for  the  horizontal 
dial,  from  VI  in  the  morning  to  VI  in  the  after- 
noon ;  only  the  hours  mufl  be  reverfed,  as  in  the 
figure  ;  and  the  hypothenufe  a  g  of  the  gnomon  a  gf, 
muft  make  an  angle  with  the  dial-plane  equal  to  the 
co-latitude  of  the  place.  As  the  fun  can  fliine  no  longer 
on  this  dial  than  from  fix  in  the  morning  until  fix  in 
the  evening,  there  is  no  occafion  for  having  any  more 
than  12  hours  upon  it. 

To  mah  an  ere 3  dial,  declining  from  the  fouth  tc- 
ivards  the  eajl  or  ivejl.  Elevate  the  pole  to  the  latitude 
of  your  place,  and  fcrew  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to 
the  zenith.  Then,  if  your  dial  dechne^  towards  the 
eafl  (which  we  fliall  fuppofe  it  to  do  at  prefent),  count 
in  the  horizon  the  degrees  of  declination,  from  the  eaft 
pcint  towards  the  north,  and  bring  the  lower  end  of 
the  quadrant  to  that  degree  of  declination  at  which  the 
reckoning  ends.  This  done,  bring  any  particular  me- 
ridian of  your  globe  (as  fuppofe  the  firft  meridian)  dir 
reftly  under  the  graduated  edge  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  brazen  meridian,  and  fet  the  hour  to  XII  at  noon. 
Then,  keeping  the  quadrant  of  altitude  at  the  degree 
©£  declination  in  the  horizon,  turn  the  globe  eailward 
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on  its  axis,  and  obferve  the  degrees  cut  by  the  firft  ?Jate 
meridian  in  the  quadrant  of  altitude  (counted  from  the  CLVIIl. 
zenith)  as  the  hour-index  comes  to  XI,  X,  IX,  &c.  in 
the  forenoon,  or  as  15,  30,  45,  Sec.  degrees  of  the 
equator  pafs  under  the  brazen  meridian  at  thefe  hours 
refpeftively  ;  and  the  degrees  then  cut  in  the  quadrant 
by  the  firii  meridian,  are  the  refpeftive  diftances  of  the 
forenoon  hours  from  XII  on  the  plane  of  the  dial. — 
Then,  for  the  afternoon  hours,,  turn  the  quadrant  of 
altitude  round  the  zenith  until  it  comes  to  the  degree 
in  the  horizon  oppofite  to  that  where  it  was  placed  be- 
fore ;  namely,  as  far  from  the  weft  point  of  the  hori- 
zon towards  the  fouth,  as  it  was  fet  at  firft  from  the 
eaft  point  towards  the  north  ;  and  turn  the  globe  weft- 
ward  on  its  axis,  until  the  firft  meridian  comes  to  the 
brazen  meridian  again,  and  the  hour-index  to  XII 
then,  continue  to  turn  the  globe  weftward,  and  as  the 
index  point  to  the  afternoon  hours  I,  II,  III,  &c.  oc 
as  15,  30,  45,  &c.  degrees  of  the  equator  pafs  under 
the  brazen  meridian,  the  firft  meridian  will  cut  the 
quadrant  of  altitude  in  the  refpeftive  number  of  degrees 
from  the  zenith  that  each  of  thefe  hours  is  from  XII 
on  the  dial. — And  note,  that  when  the  firft  meridian 
goes  off  the  quadrant  at  the  horizon  in  the  forenoon, 
the  hour-index  fhows  the  time  when  the  fun  will  come 
upon  this  dial ;  and  when  it  goes  off  the  quadrant  ia 
the  afternoon,  the  index  will  point  to  the  time  whea 
the  fun  goes  off  the  dial. 

Having  thus  found  all  the  hour-diftances  from  XII, 
lay  them  down  upon  your  dial-plane,  either  by  dividing 
a  femicircle  into  two  quadrants  of  90  degrees  each  (be- 
ginning at  the  hour-line  of  XII),  or  by  the  line  o£ 
chords,  as  above  dircfted. 

In  all  declining  dials,  the  llnj^  on  which  the  ftile  oif 
gnomon  ftands  (commonly  called  the  fubjlile-line )  makes 
an  angle  with  the  twelve  o'clock  line,  and  falls  among 
the  forenoon  hour-lines,  if  the  dial  declines  towards  the 
eaft  ;  and  among  the  afternoon  hour-hnes,  when  the 
dial  declines  towards- the  weft  ;  that  is,  to  the  left  hand, 
from  the  twelve  o'clock  line  in  the  former  cafe,  and  to- 
the  right  hand  from  it  in  the  latter. 

To  find  the  diftance  of  the  fubftile  from  the  twelve  - 
o'clock  line  ;  if  your  dial  declines  from  the  fouth  to- 
ward the  eaft,  count  the  degrees  of  that  declination  in, 
the  horizon  from  the  eaft  point  toward  the  north,  and 
bring  the  lower  end  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to  that 
degree  of  declination  where  the  reckoning  ends:  then,. 
turn  the  globe  until  the  firft  meridian  cuts  the  horizon, 
in  the  like  number  ®f  degrees,,  counted  from  the  fouth- 
point  toward  the  eaft  ;  and  the  quadrant  and  firft  me^ 
ridian  will  then  crofs  one  another  at  right  angles  ;  and 
the  number  of  degrees  of  the  quadrant,  which  are  in- 
tercepted between  the  firft  meridian  and  the  zenith,  is- 
equal  to  the  diftance  of  the  fubftile  line  from  the  twelve 
o'clock  line  ;  and  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  firft 
meridian,  which  are  intercepted  between,  the  quadrant 
and  the  north  pole,  is  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  ftils 
above  the  plane  of  the  dial. 

If  the  dial  declines  weftward  from  the  fouth,  count 
that  declination  from  the  eaft  point  of  the  horizon  to-^ 
wards  the  fouth,  and  bring  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to  - 
the  degree  in  the  horizon  at  which  the  reckoning  ends;- 
both  for  finding  the  forenoon  hours,  and  diftance  of  the 
fubillle  from  the  meridian  :  and  for  the  afternoon  hours^ 
bring  the  quadrant  to  the  oppofite  degree  in  the  horiit- 
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Plate      zoft,^iamely,  as  far  from  the  weft  towards  the  north, 
CLVIII.     j^jjjj  then  proceed  in  all  refpefls  as  above. 

Thus  we  have  finifhed  our  declining  dial ;  and  in  fo 
doing,  we  made  four  dials,  viz. 

I.  A  north  dial,  declining  eaftward  by  the  fame 
number  of  degrees.  2.  A  north  dial,  declining  the 
fame  number  weft.  3.  A  fouth  dial,  declining  eaft. 
And,  4.  A  fouth  dial  declining  weft.  Only,  placing, 
the  proper  number  of  hours,  and  the  ftilc  or  gnomon 
refpeftivdy,  upon  each  plane.  For  (as  above  men- 
tioned) in  the  fouth-weft  plane,  the  fubftilar-line  falls 
among  the  afternoon  hours  ;  and  in  the  fouth-eaft,  of 
the  fame  declination,  among  the  forenoon  hours,  at 
equal  diftances  from  XII.  And  fo  all  the  morning  hours 
on  the  weft  decliner  will  be  like  the  afternoon  hours 
on  the  eaft  decliner:  the  fouth-eaft  decliner  will  pro- 
duce the  north-weft  dechner  ;  and  the  fouth-weft  de- 
cliner the  north-eaft  decliner,  by  only  extending  the 
hour-lines,  ftile  and  fubftile,  quite  through  the  centre: 
the  axis  of  the  ftile  (or  edge  that  calls  the  Hiadow  on 
the  hour  of  the  day)  being  in  all  dials  whatever  paral- 
lel to  the  axis  of  the  world,  and  confequently  pointing 
towards  the  north  pole  of  the  heaven  in  north  latitudes, 
and  toward  the  fouth  pole  in  fouth  latitudes. 
An  eafy  becaufe  every  one  who  would  like  to  make  a 

method  for  dial,  may  perhaps  not  be  provided  with  a  globe  to  affift 
ponftriKa-  him,  and  may  probably  not  undcrftand  the  method  of 
i'lg^of  ^ii^Js'tJoing  it  by  logarithmic  calculation  ;  we  fliall  fliow  how 
to  perform  it  by  the  plain  dialing  lines,  or  fcale  of  la- 
titudes and  hours  (as  reprefented  on  the  Plate),  and 
which  may  be  had  on  fcales  commonly  fold  by  the 
mathematical  inftrument  makers. 

This  is  the  ealieft  of  all  mechanical  methods,  and  by 
much  the  beft,  when  the  lines  are  truly  divided  :  and 
not  only  the  half  hours  and  quarters  may  be  laid  down 
by  all  of  them,  but  every  fifth  minute  by  moft,  and  e- 
veiy  fingle  minute  by  thofe  where  the  line  of  hours  is  a 
foot  in  length. 

yjg  Having  drawn  your  double  meridian  line  a  b,  c 

on  the  plane  intended  for  a  horizontal  dial,  and  crof- 
fed  it  at  right  angles  by  the  fix  o'clock  line / e  (as  in 
fig.  3,),  take  the  latitude  of  your  place  with  the  com- 
pafFes,  in  the  fcale  of  latitudes,  and  fet  that  extent 
from  c  to  ^,  and  from  a  to  f,  on  the  fix  o'clock  line  : 
then,  taking  the  whole  fix  hours  between  the  points 
of  the  compaffes  in  the  fcale  of  hours,  with  that  ex- 
tent fet  one  foot  in  the  point  r,  and  let  the  other  foot 
fall  where  it  will  upon  the  meridian  line  c  d,  as  at  d. 
Do  the  fame  from  y' to  and  draw  the  right  lines  e  d 
and  fb,  each  of  which  will  be  equal  in  length  to  the 
whole  fcale  of  hours.  This  done,  fetting  one  foot  of 
the  compaffes  in  the  beginning  of  the  fcale  at  XII,  and 
extending  the  other  to  each  hour  on  the  fcale,  lay  off 
thefe  extents  from  d  to  e  for  the  afternoon  hours,  and 
from  b  tof  for  thofe  of  the  forenoon:  this  will  divide 
the  lines  d  e  and  bf  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  hour- 
fcale  is  divided  at  i,  2,  3,  4,  and  6;  on  which  the 
quarters  may  alfo  be  laid  down,  if  required.  Then, 
laying  a  ruler  on  the  point  c,  draw  the  firft  five  hours 
in  the  afternoon,  from  that  point,  through  the  dots  at 
the  numeral  figures  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  on  the  line  d e ;  and 
continue  the  lines  of  Till  and  V  through  the  centre  c 
to  the  other  fide  of  the  dial,  fur  the  like  hours  of  the 
morning:  which  done,  lay  the  ruler  on  the  point  <2,  and 
draw  the  laft  five  hours  in  the  forenoon  through  the 
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dots  5,  4,  3,  2,  I,  on  the  liae/^;  continuing  the  hour-  I'll'* 
lines  of  VII  and  VIII  through  the  centre  a  to  the  CLVIII. 
other  fide  of  the  dial, •'for  the  like  hours  of  the  evening  ; 
and  fet  the  hours  to  their  refpeftive  lines,  as  in  the  fi- 
gure. Laftly,  make  the  gnomon  the  fame  way  as 
taught  above  for  the  horizontal  dial,  and  the  whole  will 
be  finifhed. 

To  make  an  ercft  fouth-dial,  take  the  co-latitudc 
of  your  place  from  the  fcale  of  latitudes,  and  then  pro- 
ceed in  all  refpefts  for  the  hour-line  as  in  the  hori- 
zontal dial ;  only  reverfing  the  hours,  as  in  fig.  4.  and 
making  the  angle  of  the  ftile's  height  equal  to  the  co- 
latitude. 

But,  left  the  yoimg  dialift  fnould  have  neither  globe 
nor  wooden  fcale,  we  fliall  now  flrow  him  how  he  may 
make  a  dnal  without  any  of  thefe  helps.  Only,  if  he 
has  not  a  line  of  chords,  he  muft  divide  a  quadrant  in- 
to 90  equal  parts  or  degrees  for  taking  the  proper  ai  gle 
of  the  ftile's  elevation ;  which  is  eafily  done. 

With  any  opening  of  the  compaffes,  as  Z  Z.,  de-  ^'2  ^• 
fcribe  the  two  femicircles  L  F  k  and  L         upon  the 
centres  Z  and  «,  where  the  fix  o'clock  line  croffes  the 
double  meridian  line,  and  divide  each  femicircle  into 
12  equal  parts,  beginning  at  L  (though,  ftrictly  fpcak- 
ing,  only  the  quadrants  from  L  to  the  fix  o'clock  line  Hoiizontal 
need  be  divided)  ;  then  conne6t  the  divifions  which '^'^i- 
are  equidiftant  from  L,  by  the  parallel  hnes  KM^  INj 
HO,  GPy  and  Draw  FZ  for  the  hypothenufe 

of  the  ftile,  making  the  angle  FZE  equal  to  the  lati- 
tude of  your  place  ;  and  continue  the  line  FZ  to  R. 
Draw  the  line  Rr  parallel  to  the  fix  o'clock  line,  and 
fet  off  the  dillance  a  K  from  Z  to  the  diftance  h  I 
from  Z  to  X,  c  H  from  Z  to  W,  d  G  from  Z  to  T, 
and  eF  from  Z  to  S.  Then  draw  the  lines  Ss,  "jl^ 
Wiv,  Xx,  and  Ty,  each  parallel  to  Rr.  Set  off  the 
diftance  J 2" from  to  i  i,  andfromy  to  i ;  the  diftance 
xX  from  bto  10,  and  from  ^  to  2  ;  wW  from  c  to  9, 
and  from  Z>  to  3 ;  tT  from  d  to  8,  and  from  z  to  4; 
sS  from  e  to  7,  and  from  n  to  5.  Then  laying  a  ruler 
to  the  centre  Z,  draw  the  forenoon  hour-lines  through 
the  points  1 1,  10,  9,  8,  7  ;  and  laying  it  to  the  centre 
z,  draw  the  afternoon  lines  through  the  points  i,  2, 
3,  4,  5;  continuing  the  forenoon  lines  of  VII  and 
VIII  througli  the  centre  Z,  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
dial,  for  the  like  afternoon  hours  ;  and  the  afternoon 
lines  IIII  and  V  through  the  centre  s,  to  the  op- 
pofite fide,  for  the  like  morning  hours.  Set  the 
hours  to  thefe  Hnes  as  in  the  figure,  and  then  ere<^ 
the  ftile  or  gnomon,  and  the  horizontal  dial  will  be 
finiflied. 

To  conftrudl  a  fouth  dial,  draw  the  line  FZ,  making 
an  angle  with  the  meridian  ZI.  equal  to  the  co-latitude 
of  your  place  ;  and  proceed  in  ail  refpedts  as  in  the 
above  horizontal  dial  for  the  fame  latitude,  reverfing 
the  hours  as  in  fig.  4.  and  making  th.e  elevation  of  the 
gnomon  equal  to  the  co-latitudc. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  explain  the 
metb.od  of  conilrufting  the  dialing  lines,  and  foine 
others;  which  is  as  follows  : 

With  any  opening  of  the  compaffes,  as  E 4,  ac-Dialin;^ 
cording  to  the  intended  length  of  the  fcale,  defcribe 
the  circle  JDCB,  and  crofs  it  at  right  angles  by  the 
diameters  CEA  autl  DEB.  Divide  t'ne  quadrant  AB  F;g.  7. 
firft  into  9  equal  parts,  and  then  each  part  into  10; 
fo  ftiall  the  quadrant  be  divided  into  90  equal  parts  or 
4  degrees. 
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degrees.  Draw  the  right  line  AFB  for  the  chord  of 
this  quadrant  ;  and  fetting  one  foot  of  the  compaffes 
in  the  point  A,  extend  the  other  to  the  feveral  divi- 
fions  of  the  quadrant,  and  transfer  thefe  divifions  to 
the  lint  AFB  by  the  arcs  lo,  lo,  20,  20,  &c.  and 
this  will  be  a  line  of  chords,  divided  into  90  unequal 
parts ;  which,  if  transferred  from  the  hue  back  again 
to  the  quadrant,  will  divide  it  equally.  It  is  plain 
by  the  figure,  that  the  diftance  from  A  to  60  in  the 
line  of  chords,  is  juft  equal  to  AE,  the  radius  of  the 
circle  from  which  that  line  is  made ;  for  if  the  arc  60, 
60  be  continued,  of  which  A  is  the  centre,  it  goes  ex- 
actly through  the  centre  E  of  the  arc  AB. 

And  therefore,  in  laying  down  any  number  of  de- 
grees on  a  circle,  by  the  hne  of  chords,  you  muft  lirit 
open  the  compaffes  fo,  as  to  take  in  juft  60  degrees 
upon  that  Hne,  as  from  to  60 :  and  then,  with  that 
extent,  as  a  radius,  defcribe  a  circle,  which  will  be- 
exa£lly  of  the  fame  fize  with  that  from  which  the  Hue 
was  divided  :  which  done,  fet  one  foot  of  the  compaffes 
in  the  beginning  of  the  chord  line,  as  at  A,  and  ex- 
tend the  other  to  the  number  of  degrees  you  want 
upon  the  line;  which  extent,  applied  to  the  circle,  will 
include  the  like  number  of  degrees  upon  it. 

Divide  the  quadrant  CD  into  90  equal  parts,  and 
from  each  point  of  divifion  draw  right  lines,  as  i,  I, 
&c.  to  the  line  CE;  all  perpendicular  to  that  line,  and 
parallel  to  DE,  which  will  divide  EC  into  a  line  of 
fines ;  and  although  thefe  are  feldom  put  among  the 
dialing  lines  on  a  fcale,  yet  they  affiil:  in  drawing  the 
line  of  latitudes.  For  if  a  ruler  be  laid  upon  the  point 
/),  and  over  each  divifion  in  the  line  of  fines,  it  will  di- 
vide the  quadiant  CB  into  90  unequal  parts,  as  Ba, 
Bb,  &c.  fliown  by  the  right  lines  lOa,  20b,.  ^ocy  &c. 
drawn  along  the  edge  of  the  ruler.  If  the  right  line 
BC  be  drawn,  fubtending  this  quadrant,  and  the  near- 
cit  diftances^  i?^,  Bb,  Be,  &c.  be  taken  in  the  compaf- 
fes from  B,  and  fet  upon  this  hne  in  the  fame  manner 
as  directed  for  the  line  of  chords,  it  will  make  a  hne  of 
latitudes  BC,  equal  in  length  to  the  line  of  chords 
and  of  an  equal  number  of  divifions,  but  very  unequal 
as  to  their  lengths. 

Draw  the  right  hne  DGA,  fubtending  the  quadrant 
DA;  and  parallel  to  it,  draw  tlie  right  line  rs,  touch- 
ing the  quadrant  D/!  at  the  numeral  figure  3.  Divide 
tins  quadrsnt  into  fix  equal  parts,  as  i,  2,  3,  &c.  and 
through  thefe  points  of  divifion  draw  right  lines  from 
the  ccntr<"  E  to  the  line  r  s.  which  will  divide,  it  at  the 
points  where  the  fix  hours  are  to  be  placed,  as  in  the 
figure.  If  every  fixth  part  of  the  quadrant  be  fubdi- 
vided  into  four  equal  parts,  right  lines  drawn  from  the 
centre  through  thefe  points  of  divifion,  and  continued 
to  the  line  r  j,  will  divide  each  hour  upon  it  into  quar- 
ters. 

In  fig.  S.  we  have  the  reprefentation  of  a  portable 
dial,  which  may  be  eafily  drawn  on  a  card,  and  car- 
aried  in  a  pocket  book.  The  lines  ad,  a^,  and  I  c  of 
the  gnomon,  muft  be  cut  quite  through  the  card  ;  and 
as  the  end  a ^  of  the  gnomon  is  raifed  occafionally  above 
the  plane  of  the  dial,  it  turns  upon  the  uncut  line  c  d 
as  on  a  hinge.  The  dotted  line  AB  muft  be  flit  quite 
through  the  card,  and  the  thread  C  muft  be  put  thro' 
the  flit,  and  have  a  knot  tied  behind,  to  keep  it  from 
being  cafily  drawn  out.    On  the  other  end  of  this 
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thread  is  a  fmall  plumme  t  D,  and  on  the  middle  of  ^t' 
a  fmall  bead  for  fhowing  the  hour  of  the  day. 

To  redlify  this  dial,  fet  the  thread  in  the  flit  right 
againft  the  day  of  the  month,  and  ftretch  the  thread 
from  the  day  of  the  month  over  the  angular  point  where 
the  curve  lines  meet  at  XII  ;  then  fliift  the  bead  to  that 
point  on  the  thread,  and  the  dial  will  be  rcftified. 

To  find  the  hour  of  the  day,  raife  the  gnomon  (no^ 
matter  how  much  or  how  little)  and  hold  the  edge  of 
the  dial  next  the  gnomon  towards  the  fun,  fo  as  the. 
uppermost  edge  of  the  fliadow  of  the  gnomon  may 
juil  cover  the  /Imduiv-Une ;  and  the  bead  then  playing 
freely  on  the  face  of  the  dial,  by  the  weight  of  the- 
plummet,  will  fliow  the  time  of  the  day  among  the 
hour-lines,  as  it  is  forenoon  or  afternoon. 

To  find  the  time  of  fun-rifing  and  fetting,  move  the 
thread  among  the  hour-lines,  until  it  either  covers  fome 
one  of  them,  or  lies  parallel  betwixt  any  two;  and  then 
it  will  cut  the  time  of  fun-rifing  among  the  forenoon^  » 
hours;  and  of  fun- fetting  among  the  afternoon  hours, 
for  that  day  of  the  year  to  which  the  thread  is  fet  in 
the  fcale  of  months. 

To  find  the  fun's  declination,  ftretch  the  thread  from, 
the  day  of  the  month  over  the  angular  point  at  XII,, 
and  it  will  cut  the  fun's  declination,  as  it.  is  north  or 
fouth,  for  that  day,  in  the  proper  fcale. 

To  find  on  what  days  the  fun  enters  the  figns:  when 
the  bead,  as  above  rectified,  moves  along  any  of  the 
curve-lines  which  have  the  figns  of  the  zodiac  marked; 
upon  them,  the  fun  enters  thofe  figns  on  the  days 
pointed  out  by  the  thread  in  the  fcale  of  months. 

The  conftrutlion  of  this  dial  is  very  eafy,  efpecially 
if  the  reader  compares  it  all  along  with  fig.  i .  of  Plate 
CLIX.  as  he  reads  the  following  explanation  of  that, 
figure.- 

Draw  the  occult  line  AB  parallel  to  the  top  of  the  P?ate 
card,  and  crofs  it  at  right  angles  with  the  fix  o'clock 
hne  ECD  ;  then  upon  C,  as  a  centre,  with  the  radius  ^' 
CA,  defcribe  the  ftmicircle  AEL,  and  divide  it  into 
12  equal  parts  (beginning  at  A),  as  Ar,  As,  &c.  and 
from  thefe  points  of  divifion  draw  the  hour  lines  r,  j, 
t,  u,  V,  E,  tv,  and  x,  all  parallel  to  the  fix  o'clock  line 
EC.    If  each  part  of  the  femicircle  be  fubdivided  into 
four  equal  parts,  they  will  give  the  half-hour  lines  and . 
quarters,  as  in  fig.  2.     Draw  the  right-line  ASDo, 
making  the  angle  S  tB  equal  to  the  latitude  of  your 
place.    Upon  the  centre  A  defcribe  the  arch  RSTy. 
and  fet  off  upon  it  the  arcs  i'i?  and  ST,  each  equal  tO' 
degrees,  for  the  fun's  greateft  declination;  and 
divide  them  into  23i-  equal  parts,  as  in  fig.  2.  Thro' 
the  interfeftion  D  of  the  lines  ECD  and  ADo,  drav/- 
the  right  line  FDG  at  right  angles  to  ADo.    Lay  a. 
ruler  to  the  points  A  and  R,  and  draw  the  line  ARF ' 
through  2 3 4- degrees  of  fouth  declination  in  the  arc: 
SR;  and  tlien  laying  the  ruler  to  the  points^  and  Ty. 
dr4W  the  line  ATG  through  23!-  degrees  of  north  de- 
clination in  the  arc  ST :  fo  fliall  the  hnes  ARF  and . 
ATG  cut  the  line  FDG  in  the  proper  lengths  for  the 
fcale  of  months.    Upon  the  centre  D,  with  the  radius 
DF,  defcribe  the  femicircle  FoG;  which  divide  into- 
fix  equal  parts,  Fm,  mn,  no,  &c.  and  from  thefe  points- 
of  divifion  draw  the  right  lines  mh,  tii,  pk,  and  ql,  eachi 
parallel  to  oD.    Then  fetting  one  foot  of  the  com- 
paffes in  the  point  F,  extend  the  other  to  A,  andl 
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defcnbe  the  arc  AZH  for  the  tropic  of  Vj>  :  witli  the 
fame  extent,  fetting  one  foot  in  G,  defcribe  the  arc 
AEO  for  the  tropic  of  £©.  Next  fetting  one  foot  in 
the  point  h,  and  extending  the  other  to  A,  defcribe  the 
arc  ACI  for  the  beginnings  of  the  figns  and  $  ; 
and  with  the  fame  extent,  fetting  one  foot  in  the  point 
/,  defcribe  the  arc  AN  for  the  beginnings  of  the  figns 
TT  and  Q,.  Set  one  foot  in  the  point  and  having 
extended  the  other  to  A,  defcribe  the  arc  AK  for  the 
beginnings  of  the  figns  X  and  tlX, ;  and  with  the  fame 
extent,  fet  one  foot  in  /f,  and  defcribe  the  arc  AMIqv 
the  beginnings  of  the  figns  ^  and  Then  fetting 

one  foot  in  the  point  D,  and  extending  the  otherto:^^, 
defcribe  the  curve  AL  for  the  beginnings  of  ^  and  ; 
and  the  figns  will  be  liniflied.  This  done,  lay  a  ruler 
from  the  point  A  over  the  fun's  declination  in  the  arch 
RST;  and  where  the  ruler  cuts  the  line  FDG,  make 
marks:  and  place  the  days  of  the  months  right  againft 
thefe  marks,  in  the  manner  fliown  by  fig.  2.  Laftly, 
draw  the  fhadow-line  parallel  to  the  occult  line 
AB ;  make  the  gnomon,  and  fet  the  hours  to  their 
refpedlive  lines,  as  in  fig.  2.  and  the  dial  will  be  fi- 
ni{hed. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  dials  called  univerfal,  be- 
caufe  they  ferve  for  all  latitudes.  One,  of  Mr  Pardie's 
conftruftion,  was  formerly  confidered  as  the  beft.  It 
eonfifts  of  three  principal  parts  ;  the  firll  whereof  is 
called  the  horizontal  ^\zne(A)y  becaufe  in  praflice  it 
muft  be  parallel  to  the  horizon.  In* this  plane  is  fixed 
an  upright  pin,  which  enters  into  the  edge  of  the  fe- 
cond  part  BD,  called  the  meridional  plane  ;  which  is 
made  of  two  pieces,  the  loweft  whereof  is  called 
the  quadrant,  becaufe  it  contains  a  quarter  of  a  circle, 
divided  into  90  degrees ;  and  it  is  only  into  this  part, 
near  B,  that  the  pin  enters.  The  other  piece  is  a  fe- 
micircle  (D )  adjufted  to  the  quadrant,  and  turning  in 
it  by  a  groove,  for  raifing  or  depreffing  the  diameter 
(EF)  of  the  femicircle,  which  diameter  is  called  the 
axis  of  the  injlrument.  The  third  piece  is  a  circle  (Gy*, 
■divided  on  both  fides  into  24  equal  parts,  which  are  the 
hours.  This  circle  is  put  upon  the  meridional  plane  fo, 
that  the  axis  (EF)  may  be  perpendicular  to  the  circle, 
and  the  point  C  be  the  common  centre  of  the  circle, 
femicircle,  and  quadrant.  The  ftraight  edge  of  the 
femicircle  is  chamfered  on  both  fides  to  a  (harp  edge, 
■which  palfes  through  the  centre  of  the  circle.  On  one 
.fide  of  the  chamfered  part,  the  firft  fix  months  of  the 
year  are  laid  down,  according  to  the  fun's  declination 
for  their  refpeftive  days,  and  on  the  other  fide  the  laft 
fix  months.  And  againft  the  days  on  which  the  fun 
enters  the  figns,  there  are  ftraight  hnes  drawn  upon  the 
femicircle,  with  the  charafters  of  theYigns  marked  up- 
on them.  There  is  a  black  line  drawn  along  the  middle 
of  the  upright  edge  of  the  quadrant,  over  which  hangs 
a  thread  {^H),  with  its  plummit  (I),  for  levelhng  the 
inftrument.  N.  B.  From  the  23d  of  September  to  the 
20th  of  March,  the  upper  furface  of  the  circle  muft 
touch  both  the  centre  C  of  the  femicircle,  and  the  line 
of  'V^  and  £t\  and  from  the  20th  of  March  to  the  23d 
of  September,  the  lower  furface  of  the  circle  muft  touch 
that  centre  and  line. 

To  find  the  time  of  the  day  by  this  dial.  Having 
fet  it  on  a  level  place  in  fun-flilne,  and  adjufted  it  by 
.the  levelling  fcrews  k  and  /,  until  the  plumb-hne  hangs 
over  tho  Irjck  line  upon  the  edge  of  the  quadrant,  and 
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parallel  to  the  fald  edge ;  move  the  femicircle  in  the 

quadrant,  until  the  line  of  7^  and  £t;  (where  the  circle 
touches)  comes  to  the  latitude  of  your  place  in  the 
quadrant :  then  turn  the  whole  meridional  plane  BD., 
with  its  circle  G,  upon  the  horizontal  plane  A,  until 
the  edge  of  the  lhadow  of  the  circle  falls  prccifely  on 
the  day  of  the  month  in  the  femicircle ;  and  then  the 
meridional  plane  will  be  due  north  and  fouth,  the  axis 
.£i'"will  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world,  and  will 
caft  a  fliadow  upon  the  true  time  of  the  day  among  the 
hours  on  the  circle. 

N.  B.  As,  when  the  inftrument  is  thus  reftified,  the 
quadrant  and  femicircle  are  in  the  plane  of  the  meri- 
dian, fo  the  circle  is  then  in  the  plane  of  the  equinoc- 
tial. Therefore,  as  the  fun  is  above  the  equinoftial  in 
fummer  (in  northern  latitudes),  and  below  it  in  winter; 
the  axis  of  the  femicircle  will  caft  a  ftiadow  on  the 
hour  of  the  day,  on  the  upper  furface  of  the  circle, 
from  the  20th  of  March  till  the  23d  of  September  ; 
and  from  the  23d  of  September  to  the  20th  of  March 
the  hour  of  the  day  will  be  determined  by  the  fliadow 
of  the  femicircle  upon  the  lower  furface  of  the  circle. 
In  the  fermer^cafe,  the  fliadow  of  the  circle  falls  upon 
the  day  of  the  month,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  dia- 
meter of  the  feinicircle  ;  and  in  the  latter  cafe,  on  the 
upper  part. 

The  method  of  laying  down  the  months  and  figns  Fig. 
upon  the  femicircle  is  as  follows.  Draw  the  right  line 
ACB  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  femicircle  ADBy\ 
and  crofs  it  in  the  middle  at  right  angles  with  the  line 
ECD,  equal  in  length  to  ADB;  then  EC  will  be  the. 
radius  of  the  circle  FCG,  which  is  the  fame  as  that  of 
the  femicircle.  Upon  E,  as  a  centre,  defcribe  the 
circle  FCG,  on  which  fet  off  the  arcs  Ch  and  Ci,  each 
equal  to  234-  degrees,  and  divide  them  accordingly  in- 
to that  number  for  the  fun's  declination.  Then  lay- 
ing the  edge  of  a  ruler  over  the  centre  E,  and  alfo  o  ver 
the  fun's  declination  for  every  fifth  day  of  each  month 
(as  in  the  card-dial),  mark  the  points  on  the  diameter 
AB  of  the  femicircle  from  a  tog,  which  are  cut  by  the 
r.uler ;  and  there  place, the  days  of  the  months  accord- 
ingly, anfvvering  to  the  fun's  declination.  This  done, 
fetting  one  foot  of  the  compafl'es  in  C,  and  extending 
the  other  to  a  or g,  defcribe  the  femicircle  abcdefg; 
which  divide  into  fix  equal  parts,  and  through  the  points 
of  divifion  draw  right  lines  parallel  to  CD,  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fines  (of  which  one  half  are  on  one  fide 
of  the  femicircle  and  the  other  half  on  the  other),  and 
fet  the  characters  of  the  fines  to  their  proper  lines,  as  in 
the  figure. 

A  univerfal  dial  of  a  very  ingenious  conftruftion,  ^^^^ 
kas  lately  been  invented  by  Mr  G.  Wright  of  London,  by  Mr  G. 
The  hour-circle  or  arch  .^J,  and  latitude  arch  C,  are  Wright, 
the  portions  of  two  meridian  circles;  one  fixed,  and  the  J,^'^^*"^^'^ 
other  moveable.    The  hour  or  dial  plate  SEN  at  top 
is  fixed  to  the  arch  C,  and  has  an  index  that  moves 
with  the  hour-circle  E  ;  therefore  the  conftruction  of 
this  dial  is  perfeCtly  fimilar  to  the  conftruftion  of  the 
meridians   and   hour-circle'  upon  a  common  globe. 
The  pecuhar  problems  to  be  performed  by  this  in- 
ftrument are,  I.  To  find  the  latitude  of  any  place.  2.  The 
latitude  of  the  place  behtg  kno'wn,  to  find  the  time  by  the fun 
and  fiars.     3.  To  find  the  fun  or  fiar's  azimuth  and  alti- 
tude. 

Previous  to  ufe,  this  inftrument  flioiuld  be  in  a  well- 
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plate    ^djiril€d  ftate  :  to  perform  which,  you  try  the  kvels  of 
CLX.    the  horizontal  plates         by  firft  turning  the  fcrews 
fig.  I.    j^BBB  till  the  bubbles  of  air  on  the  glafs  tubes  of  the 
fpirit-kvels  (levels  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other) 
Avhich  are  central  or  in  the  middle,  and  remain  fo 
when  you  turn  the  upper  plate  A  half  round  its 
centre  ;  but  if  they  {hould  not  keep  fo,  there  are  fmall 
fcrews  at  the  end  of  each  level,  which  admit  of  being 
^turned  one  way  or  the  other  as. may  be  requifite  till 
they  are  fo.    The  plates  Aa  being  thus  made  horizon- 
tal, fet  the  latitude  arch  or  meridian  C  fteadily  between 
the'  two-grooved  fides  that  hold  it  (one  of  which  is  fcen 
at  D    by  the  fcrew  behind.  On  this  fide  D  is  divided 
the  nonius  or  vernier,  coirefponding  with  the  divilions 
on  the  latitude  arch  C,  and  which  may  be  fubdivided 
into  5  minutes  of  a  degree,  and  even  lefs  if  required. 
The  latitude  arch  C  is  to  be  fo  placed  in  Z),  that  the 
pole  M  may  be  in  a  vertical  pofition;  which  is  done  by 
making  90"  on  the  arch  at  bottom  coincide  with  tlie 
o  of  the  nonius.    The  arch  is  then  fixed  by  the  tight- 
ening fcrew  at  the  back  of  D.    Hang  a  filken  plumb- 
line  on  the  hook  at  G  :  which  line  is  to  coincide  with  a 
mark  at  the  bottom  of  the  latitude  arch  at  H,  all  the 
while  you  move  the  tipper  plate  A  round  its  centre. 
If  it  does  not  fo,  there  are  four  fcrews  to  regulate  this 
adjuftment,  two  of  which  pafs  through  the  bafe  / 
into  the  plate  y^:  the  other  two  fcrews  fallen  the  no- 
■iiius  piece  D  together;  which  when  unfcrewcd  a  thread 
■or  two,  the  nonius  piece  may  be  eafily  rnoved  to  the 
j-ight  or  left  of  90°  as  may  be  found  requifite. 

Prob.  1 .  To  find  the  latitude  of  the  place.  Faden  the  la- 
titude and  hour  circles  together,  by  placing  the  pin  AT 
into  the  holes;  Aide  the  nonius  piece  E  on  the  hour- 
circle  to  the  fun's  dechnation  for  the  given  day:  the 
fun's  dechnation  you  may  know  in  the  ephemeris  by 
White,  or  other  almanacs,  for  every  day  in  the  year. 
The  nonius  piece  E  muft  be  fet  on  that  portion  of  the 
hour-circle  marked  ND  or  SD,  according  as  the  fun 
has  north  or  fouth  dechnation.  About  20  minutes 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  noon,  obferve  the  fun's 
fhadow  or  fpot  that  pafles  through  the  hole  at  the  axis 
-0,  and  gently  move  the  latitude  arch  C  down  in  its 
groove  at  D  till  you  obferve  the  fpot  _  exaftly  fall  on 
the  crofs  line  on  the  centre  of  the  nonius  piece  at  L; 
•and  by  the  falhng  of  this  fpot,  fo  long  as  you  obferve 
the  fun  to  increafe  in  altitude,  you  deprefs  the  arch 
C  :  but  at  the  inftant  of  its  ftationary  appearance  the 
fpot  will  appear  to  go  no  lower;  then  fix  the  arch  by 
the  .fcrew  at  the  back  of  D,  and  the  degrees  thereby 
cut  by  the  nonius  on  the  arch  will  be  the  latitude  of 
the  place  requirtxl  :  if  great  exaftnefs  is  wanted,  allow- 
ance (honld  be  made  for  the  refraftionof  the  atmpfphere, 
taken  from  fome  nautical  or  aftronomical  treatife. 

Prob.  2.  Tk'  latitude  0/  the  place  being  given,  to  find  the 
time  hy  the  fun  or  Jlars.  From  an  ephemeris  as  before, 
you  find  the  fun's  declination  for  the  day  north  or 
fouth,  and  fet  the  nonius  piece  E  on  the  arch  accord- 
ingly. Set  the  latitude  aieh  C,  by  the  nonius  at  D, 
to  the  latitude  of  the  place  ;  and  place  the  magnifying 
trlafs  at  by  which  you  will  very  corredlly  fet  the 
index  carrying  a  nonius  to  the  upper  XIT  at  S.  Take 
out  the  pin  AT,  flacken  the  horizontal  fcrew  N,  and 
gently  move,  either  to  the  rigiit  or  left  as  you  fee  ne- 
celfary,  the  hour-circle  it,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  o- 
■iher  hand  moving  the  horizontal  plate  A  r.ound ,  its,  axis 
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to  the  right  iind  left,  till  the  latitude-arch  C  falls  PJaw 
Into  the  meridian  ;  which  you  will  know  by  the  fun's  ' 
fpot  faUing  exaftly  in  the  centre  of  the  nonius  piece, 
or  where  the  hnes  interfed  each  other.    The  time 
may  be  now  read  off  exadtly  to  a  minute  by  the.no'* 
nius  on  the  dial-plate  at  top,  and  which  will  be  the 
time  required.    The  horizontal  line  drawn  on  the  no* 
nius  piece       not  feen  in  the  figure,  being  the  paral- 
lel of  dechnation  or  path  that  the  fun-dial  makes,  it 
therefore  can  fall  on  ;the  centre  of  that  hne  at  no 
other  time  but  when  the  latitude  arch  C  is  in  the 
meridian  or  due  north  and  fouth.    Hence  the  hour- 
circle,  on  moving  round  with  the  pole,  muft  give  the 
true  time  on  the  dial-plate  at  top.    There  is  a  hole  to 
the  right,  and  crofs  hairs  to  the  left,  of  the  centre  axis 
hole  0,  where  the  fun's  rays  pafles  through ;  whence 
the  fun's  fhadow  or  fpot  will  alfo  appear  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  centre  on  the  nonius  piece  Z,  the 
holes  of  which  are  occafionally  ufed  as  fights  to  ob- 
ferve through.  If  the  fun's  rays  are  too  weak  for  a  {ha= 
dow,  a  dark  glafs  to  flcreen  the  eye  is  occafionally 
placed  over  the  hole.    The  moft  proper  time  to  find  a 
true  meridian  is  three  or  four  hours  before  or  after 
noon  ;  and  take  the  difference  of  the  fun's  declination 
from  noon  at  the  time  you  obferve.    If  it  be  the 
morning,  the  difference  is  that  and  the  preceding  day  \ 
if  afternoon,  that  and  the  following  day:  and  the  me- 
ridian being  once  found  exaft,  the  hour-circle  E  is  to 
be  brought  into  this  meridian,  a  fixed  place  made  for 
the  dial,  and  an  objeA  to  obferve  by  it  alfo  fixed  for  it 
at  a  great  diflance.    The  fights  L  0  muft  at  all  times 
be  direded  againft  this  fixed  objeft,  to  place  the  dial 
truly  in  the  meridian,  proper  for  obferving  the  planets, 
moon,  orbrightftars  by  night. 

Prob.  3.  To  find  the  fun's  a%imuth  and  altitude.  The 
latitude-arch  C  being  in  the  meridian,  bring  the  pole 
M  into  the  zenith,  by  fetting  the  latitude-arch  to  90°. 
Faften  the  hour-circle  E  in  the  meridian,  by  putting  in 
the  pin  K ;  fix  the  horizontal  plates  by  the  .C-:rew 
N ;  and  fet  the  index  of  the  dial-plate  to  XII.  which 
is  the  fouth  point :  Now  take  out  the  pin  K,  and  gen- 
tly move  the  hour-circle  E  ;  leaving  the  latitude  arch 
fixed,  till  the  fun's  rays  or  fpot  pafling  through  the 
centre-hole  in  the  axis  0  fall  on  the  centre  hne  of  the 
hour-circle  E,  made  for  that  purpofe.  The  azimuth  in 
time  may  be  then  read  off  on  the  dial- plate  at  top  by 
the  magnifying  glafs.  This  time  may  be  converted 
into  degrees,  by  allowing  at  the  rate  of  15  for  every 
hour.  By  fliding  the  nonius  piece  E,  fo  that  the 
fpot  fiialffall  on  the  crofs  hne  thereon,  the  altitude 
may  be  taken  at  the  fame  time  if  it  does  not  exceed 
45  degrees.  Or  the  altitude  may  be  taken  more  uni- 
verfally,  by  fixing  the  nonius  piece  E  to  the  o  on  the 
divlfions,  and  Aiding  down  the  latitude  arch  in  fuch  a 
manner  in  the  groove  at  1),  till  the  fpot  falls  exadly 
on  the  centre  of  the  nonius  E.  The  degrees  and  mi» 
nutes  then  fliown  by  the  nonius  at  D,  taken  from  90  , 
win  be  the  altitude  required.  By  looking  through  the 
fight  holes  L,  0,  the  altitude  of  the  moon,  planets,  and 
ftars,  may  be  eafily  taken.  Upon  this  principle  it  is 
fomewhat  adapted  for  levelling  alfo  :  by  lowering  the 
nonius  piece  E,  equal  altitudes  of  the  fun  may  be  had  j 
and  by  raifing  it  higher,  equal  depreffions. 

More  completely  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  a  good 
theodoUte,  of  levelling,  and  the  performance  of  pro» 
5  H  blems 
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blems  in  praftical  aftronomy,  trigdoometry,  &c.  Mr 
W.  Jones  of  Holborn  divides  the  horizontal  plate  D 
into  368°,  and  an  oppofite  nonius  on  the  upper  plate  y^, 
fubdividing  the  degrees  into  5  or  more  minutes.  A 
telefcope  and  fplrit-level  apphes  on  the  latitude  arch 
zt  H  G  by  two  fcrews,  making  the  latitude  arch  a  ver- 
tical arch  ;  and  the  whole  is  adapted  to  triangular  ftaffs 
with  parallel  plates,  fimilar  to  thofe  ufed  with  the  belt 
theodolites. 

A  dial  more  univerfal  for  the  performance  of  pro- 
blems than  the  above,  though  in  fome  particulars 
not  fo  convenient  and  accurate,  is  made  by  Mr  Jones 
and  other  inflrument-makers  in  London.  It  con- 
fifts  of  the  common  equatorial  circles  reduced  to  a 
portable  fize,  and  inftead  of  a  telefcope  carries  a 
plain  r?ght.  Its  principal  parts  confift  of  the  fight-piece 
0  P,  moveable  over  the  declination's  femicircl^  D.  It 
has  a  nonius  ^  to  the  femicircle.  A  dark  glafs  to 
flcreen  the  eye  applies  occafionally  over  either  of  the 
holes  at  0  :  thefe  holes  on  the  inner  fide  of  the  piece 
are  interfered  by  crofs  lines,  as  feen  in  the  figure  be^ 
low  ;  and  to  the  fight  P  two  pieces  are  fcrewed,  the 
lower  having  a  fnnfell  hole  for  the  fun's  rays  or  fhadow, 
and  the  upper  two  crols  hairs  or  wires. 

The  declination  circle  or  arch/}  is  divided  into  two, 
90°  each ;  and  is  fixed  perpendicularly  on  a  circle  with 
a  chamfered  edge,  containing  a  nonius  divifion  that  fub- 
divides  into  fingle  minutes  the  under  equatorial  circle 
MN,  which  in  all  cafes  reprefents  the  equator,  and  is 
divided  into  tvs-ice  1  2  hours,  and  each  hour  into  five 
minutes.  At  right  angles  below  this  equatorial  circle 
is  fixed  the  femicircle  of  altitude  AB,  divided  into  two 
quadrants  of  90°  each.  This  arch  ferves  principally  to 
meafure  angles  of  altitude  and  depreffion  ;  and  it 
moves  centrally  on  an  upright  pillar  fixed  in  the  hori- 
zontal circle  EF.  This  circle  EFis  divided  into  four 
quadrantsof  90°each,  and  agalnft  it  there  is  fixeda  fmall 
nonius  plate  at  N.  The  horizontal  circle  may  be  turn- 
ed J-ound  its  centre  or  axis  ;  and  two  fpirit  levels  LL 
are  fixed  on  it  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

We  have  not  room  to  detail  the  great  variety  of 
allronomical  and  trigonometrical  problems  that  may 
be  folved  by  this  general  inftrument,  as  defcribed  in 
Jones's  Injirumental  Dialing.  One  example  connefted 
with  our  prefeut  purpofe  may  here  fuffice,  viz.  To 
Jind  the  time  uuhen  the  latitude  is  given.  Supj)ofing  the 
inftrument  to  be  well  adjufted  by  the  direftions  here- 
after given.  The  meridian  of  the  place  fhould  be  firft 
obtained  to  place  the  inftrument  in,  which  is  fettled 
by  a  diftant  mark,  or  particular  cavities  to  receive  the 
fcrews  at  I G  H,  made  in  the  bafe  it  ftands  on.  The 
meridian  is  beft  found  by  equal  altitudes  of  the  fun. 
In  order  to  take  thefe,  you  fet  the  middle  mark  of 
'the  nonius  on  the  declination  arch  D  at  o,  and  fix  it 
by  the  fcrew  behind;  then  fet  the  horary  or  hour  circle 
to  XII.  The  circle  jEi'' being  next  made  horizontal,  you 
direft  the  fights  to  the  fun,  by  moving  the  horizontal 
circle  EF  and  altitude  femicircle  jlB:  the  degrees  and 
minutes  marked  by  the  nonius  on  the  latter  will  be  the  al- 
titude required.  To  t?Lk.e  equal  altitudes,  you  obferve  the 
fun's  altitude  in  the  morning  two  or  three  hours  before 
noon  by  the  femicircle  JB:  leave  the  inftrument  in  the 
fame  fituatlon  perfeftly  unaltered  till  the  afternoon, 
when  by  moving  the  horizontal  circle  EF,  only  find 
the  diredion  of  the  fight  or  the  fun's  fpat  to  be  juft 
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the  fame,  which  will  be  an  equal  altitude  with  the 
morning.  The  place  of  the  horizontal  circle  EF 
agalnft  the  nonius  at  each  time  of  obfervation  is  to  be 
.carefully  noted;  and  the  middle  degree  or  part  between 
each  will  be  the  place  where  the  femicircle  JB,  and 
fight  OP,  will  ftand  or  coincide  with,  wlien  directed 
to  the  fouth  or  north,  according  to  the  fun's  fituatlon 
north  or  fouth  at  noon  at  the  place  of  obfervation. 
Set  the  index  or  fight-piece  OP  very  accurately  to 
this  middle  point,  by  directing  the  fight  to  fome  di- 
ftant  bbjeft ;  or  agalnft  it,  let  one  be  placed  up  :  this 
objedl  win  be  the  meridian  mark,  and  will  always 
ferve  at  any  future  time.  To  find  the  time,  the  me- 
ridian being  thus  prevloufly  known  by  equal  altitudes 
of  the  fun  (or  ftar),  and  determined  by  the  meridian 
mark  made  at  a  diftance,  or  by  the  cavities  in  the  bafe 
to  fet  the  fcrew  in  :  Place  the  equatorial  accordingly, 
and  level  the  horizontal  circle  EF  by  the  fpirit-levels 
thereon.  Set  the  femicircle  JlB  to  the  latitude  of  the 
place,  and  the  index  of  the  fights  0  P  to  the  declina- 
tion of  the  fun,  found  by  the  ephemeris,  as  before  di- 
refted.  Turn  the  femicircle  D  till  the  fight-holes  are 
accurately  dlrefted  to  the  fun,  when  the  nonius  otxthe 
hour  circle  MN  will  fhow  the  time.  It  may  eafily  be 
known  when  the  fun's  rays  are  direft  through,  by  the 
fpot  fall  ing  on  the  lower  interfeftors  of  the  marks 
acrofs  the  hole  at  0.    See  the  figure  S  adjoining. 

The  adjuftments  of  this  equatorial  dial  are  to  be 
made  from  the  following  trials,     ijl,  To  adjuft  the 
levels  LL  on  EF:    Place  the  o  of  any  of  the  divi- 
fions  on  EF  to  the  middle  mark  or  ftroke  on  the 
nonius  at  N;  bring  the  air-bubbles  in  the  levels  in  the 
centres  of  each  cafe,  by  turning  the  feveral  fcrews 
at  IGH :  this  being  exaftly  done,  turn  the  circle  EF 
two  90°  or  half  round  :  if  the  bubble  of  air  then  re- 
mains in  the  centre,  they  are  right,  and  properly  ad- 
jufted for  ufe  ;  but  if  they  are  not,  you  make  them  fo 
by  turning  the  neceffary  fcrews  placed  for  that  purpofe 
at  the  ends  of  the  level-cafes  by  means  of  a  turnfcrew, 
until  you  bring  them  to  that  fixed  pofition,  that  they 
will  return  when  the  plate  EF  is  turned  half  round. 
2dly,  To  adjuft  the  line  of  fight  OP :   Set  the  no- 
nius to  o  on  the  declination  arch  D,  the  nonius  on  the 
hour-circle  to  VI,  and  the  nonius  on  the  femicircle 
^B  to  90^^.  Dire£t  to  fome  part  of  the  horizon  where 
there  may  be  a  variety  of  fixed  objefts.    Level  the 
horizontal  circle         by  the  levels  LL,  and  obferve 
any  objeft  that  may  appeaj.  on  the  centre  of  the  crois 
wires.    Reverfe  the  femic  ircle  j4B,  viz.  fo  that  the 
oppofite  90°  of  it  be  applied  to  the  nonius,  obferving 
particularly  that  the  other  nonii  preferve  their  fi- 
tuation.     If  then  the  remote  objedt  formerly  viewed 
ftlll  continues  in  the  centre  of  the  crofs  wires,  the 
line  of  fight  OP  is  truly  adjufted  ;  but  if  not,  unfcrew 
the  two  fcrews  of  the  frame  carrying  the  crofs  wires, 
and  move  the  frame  till  the  Intcrfeftion  appears  agalnft 
another  or  new  objeft,  which  is  half  way  between  the 
firft  and  that  which  the  wires  were  agalnft  on  the  re- 
verfion.     Return  the  femicircle  ylB  to  its  former  po- 
fition: when,  if  the  interfedlion  of  the  wires  be  found 
to  be  agalnft  the  half  way-objefit,  or  that  to  which  they, 
were  laft  divided,  the  hne  of  fight  is  adjufted  ;  if  not, 
the  operation  of  obferving  the  interval  of  the  two  ob- 
jefts,  and  applying  half  way,  muft  be  repeated. 

It  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  one  of  the  wires 
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■Plac«  {Kould  be  in  the  plane  of  the  declination  circle,  and 
the  other  wire  at  right  angles  ;  the  frame  containing 
the  wires  Is  made  to  fhift  for  that  purpofe. 

The  hole  at  P  which  forms  the  fun's  fpot  is  alfo  to 
be  adjufted  by  dlrefting  the  fight  to  the  fun,  that  the 
centre  of  the  fliadow  of  the  crofs  hairs  may  fall  ex- 
aftly  on  the  upper  hole :  the  lower  frame  with  the 
hole  is  then  to  be  moved  till  the  fpot  falls  exaftly  on 
the  lower  fight-hole. 

JLaftly,  it  is  generally  necelTary  to  find  the  correc- 
tion always  to  be  applied  to  the  obfervations  by  the 
feniicircle  of  altitude  AB.  Set  the  nonius  to  o  on 
the  dechnation  arch  D,  and  the  nonius  to  XII  on  the 
equator  or  hour-circle:  Turn  the  fight  to  any  fixed  and 
diltindl  objeft,  by  moving  the  arch  JB  and  circle  EF 
only  :  Note  the  degree  and  minute  of  the  angle  of  al- 
titude or  depreffion  :  Reverfe  the  declination  femi- 
circle  by  placing  the  nonius  on  the  hour-circle  to  the 
oppofite  XII  :  Dlreft  the  fight  to  the  fame  objedl 
again  as  before.  If  the  altitude  or  depreffion  now  gi- 
ven be  the  fame  as  was  obferved  in  the  former  pofition, 
no  correftion  is  wanted  :  but  if  not  the  fame,  half 
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the  difference  of  the  two  angles  is  the  correction  to  be 
added  to  all  obfervations  or  reftifications  made  with 
that  quadrant  by  which  the  leaft  angle  was  taken,  or 
to  be  fubtrafted  from  all  obfervations  made  with  the 
other  quadrant.  Thefe  feveral  adjuftments  are  abfo- 
lutcly  neceffary  previous  to  the  ufe  of  the  inftrument  ; 
and  when  once  well  done,  will  keep  fo,  with  care,  a 
confiderable  time. 

The  Uni-verfal  or  AJlronomical  Equino3tal  Ring-DiaU 
is  an  inftrument  of  an  old  conftrud^ion,  that  alfo  ferves 
i'ig-  3.4>i.  to  find  the  hour  of  the  day  in  any  latitude  of  the  earth 
(fee  fig.  3.).  It  confifts  of  two  flat  rings  or  circles, 
ufually  from  4  to  1 2  inches  diameter,  and  of  a  moderate 
thicknefs ;  the  outward  ring  AE  reprefenting  the 
meridian  of  the  place  it  is  ufed  at,  contains  two  dl- 
vifions  of  90°  each  oppofite  to  one  another,  femng 
to  let  the  Aiding  piece  H,  and  ring  G  (by  Vv'hich  the 
dial  is  ufually  fufpended),  be  placed  on  one  fide  from 
the  equator  to  the  north  pole,  and  on  the  other  fide 
to  the  fouth,  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  place. 
The  inner  ring  B  reprefents  the  equator,  and  turns  dia- 
metrically within  the  outer  by  means  of  two  pivots 
inferted  in  each  end  of  the  ring  at  the  hours  XII. 

Acrofs  the  two  circles  is  fcrewed  to  the  meridian  a 
thin  pierced  plate  or  bridge,  with  a  curfor  C,  that 
Aides  along  the  middle  of  the  bridge  :  this  curfor  has 
a  fmall  hole  for  the  fun  to  fiiine  through.  The  middle 
of  this  bridge  is  conceived  as  the  axis  of  the  world, 
and  its  extremities  as  the  poles :  on  the  one  fide 
are  delineated  the  12  figns  of  the  zodiac,  and  forae- 
times  oppofite  the  degrees  of  the  fun's  declination  ; 
and  on  the  other  fide  the  days  of  the  month  through- 
out the  year.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  outer  ring  A 
are  the  divifions  of  90'^,  or  a  quadrant  of  altitude  : 
It  ferves,  by  the  placing  of  a  common  pin  P  in  the 
holey?;  (fee  fig.  4.),  to  take  the  fun's  altitude  or  height^ 
and  from  which  the  latitude  of  the  place  may  eafily  be 
found. 

Ufe  of  the  dial  Place  the  line  a  in  the  middle  of 
the  Aiding  piece  H  over  the  degree  of  latitude  of  the 
place.  Suppofc,  for  example,  51^  for  London  ;  put 
the  hne  which  croffes  the  hole  of  the  curfor  C  to  the 
day  of  the  month  or  the  degree  of  the  fign.  Open 
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the  inftrument  till  the  two  rings  be  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  fufpend  it  by  the  ring  G  ;  that  the 
axis  of  the  dial  reprefented  by  the  middle  of  the  bridge 
be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  viz.  the  north  pole 
to  the  north,  and  vice  verfa.  Then  turn  the  flat  fide 
of  the  bridge  towards  the  fun,  fo  that  his  rays  paffing 
through  the  fmall  hole  in  the  curfor  may  fall  exaftly 
in  a  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  concave  fur- 
face  of  the  inner  ring  or  hour-circle,  the  bright  fpot 
by  which  fliows  the  hour  of  the  day  in  the  faid  con- 
cave furface  of  the  dial.  Note,  The  hour  XII  cannot 
be  fliown  by  this  dial,  becaufe  the  outer  ring  being 
then  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  excludes  the  fun'a 
rays  from  the  inner ;  nor  can  this  dial  fliow  the  hour 
when  the  fun  is  in  the  equinodial,  becaufe  his  rays 
then  falling  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  inner  circle  or 
equinoftial,  are  excluded  by  it. 

To  take  the  altitude  of  the  fun  by  this  dial,  and  with 
the  declination  thereby  to  find  the  latitude  of  the  place  : 
Place  a  common  pin  p  in  the  hole  h  projefting  in 
the  fide  of  the  meridian  where  the  quadrant  of  altitude 
then  bring  the  centre  mark  of  the  Aiding  piece  H 
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to  the  o  or  middle  of  the  two  divifions  of  latitude  on 
the  other  fide,  and  turn  the  pin  towards  the  fun  till  it 
cuts  a  ftiadow  over  the  degree  of  the  quadrant  of  alti- 
tude ;  then  what  degree  the  (hadow  cuts  is  the  altitude. 
Thus,  in  fig.  4.  the  Aiadow  hg  appears  to  cut  35°,  the 
altitude  of  the  fun. 

The  fun's  declination  is  found  by  moving  the  curfor 
in  the  Aiding  piece  till  the  mark  acrofs  the  hole  ftanda 
juft  againft  the  day  of  the  month  ;  then,  by  turning 
to  the  other  fide  of  the  bridge,  the  mark  will  ftand 
againft  the  fun's  declination. 

In  order  to  find  the  latitude  of  the  place,  obferve 
that  the  latitude  and  dechnation  be  the  fame,  viz. 
both  north  or  fouth  ;  fubtraft  the  declination  from 
thai  meridian  or  greateft  daily  altitude  of  the  fun,  and 
the  remainder  is  the  complement  of  the  latitude ; 
Tvhich  fubtradled  from  90°,  leaves  the  latitude.  Ex- 
ample : 


The  meridian  altitude  may  be 
The  fun's  dechnation  for  the  day 

Complement  of  latitude 


Deg. 
57 
19 


mm. 

48 
18 


38  30 


90 


1Q 

Its  ufe. 


The  latitude        -         -  -       5^  3° 

But  if  the  latitude  and  declination  be  contrary,  add 
them  together,  and  the  fum  is  the  complement 
of  the  latitude.  This  dial  is  fometimes  mounted 
on  a  ftand,  with  a  compafs,  two  fpirit-levels,  and  ad- 
jufting  fcrews,  &c.  ?ic.  (fee  fig.  $.),  by  which  it  is 
rendered  more  ufeful  and  convenient  for  finding  the 
fun's  azimuth,  altitudes,  variation  of  the  needle,  de- 
clinations of  planes,  &c.  &c.  ^  _ 

An  Univerfal  Vial  on  a  plain  crofs,  is  defcribed  by  Univerfal 
Mr  Fergufon.    It  is  moveable  on  a  joint  C,  for  ele- crofs-dial. 
vating  it  to  any  given  latitude  on  thequa  iraut  C 0  90,  Fig.  6,7,8 
as  it  ftands  upon  the  horizontal  board  yi.    The  arms 
of  the  crofs  ftand  at  right  angles  to  the  middle  part ; 
and  the  top  of  it,  from  a  to  «,  is  of  equal  kngth  with 
either  of  the  arms  ne  or  m  k.    See  fig.  6 

This  dial  is  redlified  by  fetting  the  middle  line  t  u  to 
5  H  2  the 
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tlie  latitude  of  tlifc  pkceif"  cli'  t!re'  qiiadrarit,  t!ie  boafd 
^  level,  and  the  pbint  iV  nortHwai-d  by  the  needle ; 
thus,  the  plane  of  the  crofs  will  be  parallel  to  thfc' 
plane  of  the  equator.  Then,  frorfi  III  o'clpck  in  the 
monjing  till  VI,  tlae  upper  edgfe^  i  /  of  the  arm  to 
•will  caft  a  fhadow  on  the  time  of  the  day  on  the  fide 
^  of  the  arm  cm\  from  VI  till  IX,  the  lower  t/dge'z  of 
the  arm  /  o  will  call  a  fhadow  on  the  hoilrs  on  tlie  fide 
oq.  From  IX  in  the  morning  to  XII  at  noon,  the 
edge  a 3  of  the  top  part  an  will  caft  a  fhadow  ©n  the 
hours  on  the  arm  nef\  from  XII  to  III  in  the  after- 
noon, the  edge  of  the  top  part  will  caft  a  {hadow 
on  the  hours  on  the  arm  him',  from'  III  to  VI  in  the 
evening,  the  edge  g  h  will  caft  a  fliadow  on  the  hoiifs 
on  the  parf/^'  ;  and  from  VI  till  IX,  the  fliadow  of 
the  edge  e  f  wnll  fliow  the  time  on  the  top  part  a  n. 
The  breadth  of  each  part,  a  hy  ef,  &c.  muft-  be  fo 
great,  as  never  to  let  the  fliadow  fall  quite  without  the 
part  or  a:rm  on  which  the  hours  are  nvarked,  when  the 
fun  is  at  his  grcateft  declination  from  the  equator. 

To  determine  the  breudth  of  the  fides  of  the  arms 
v4iich  contain  the  hours,  fo  afe  to  be  in  juft  propor- 
tion to  their  length  ;  make  an  angle  ABC  (fig.  y'.)  of 
2'34-  degrees,  which  is  equal  to  the  fun's  greateft  de- 
clination ;  and  fuppofe  tlie  length  of  each  arm,  from 
the  fide  of  the  long  middle  part,  arid  alfo  the  length 
of  the  top  part  above  the  arms^  to  be  equal  to\5 
Then,  as  the  edges  of  the  fhadow,  from  each  of  the 
arms,  will  be  parallel  to  B  e,  making  an  angle  of  234- 
degrees  v^dth  the  fide  Bdo£  the  arm,  when  the  fun's 
declination  is  23^°  ;  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  length  of 
the  arm  be  B  d,  the  leaft  breadth  that  it  can  have,  to 
keep  the  edge  B  e  o£  the  fhadow  j5  J  from  going  off 
the  fide  of  the  arm  de  before  it  comes  to  the  end  of 
{tedf  muft  be  equal  to  ^    or  But  in  order  to 

keep  the  fhadow  within  the  quarter  divifions  of  the 
hours,  when  it  comes  near  the  end  of  the  arm,  flic 
breadth  of  it  fhould  be  ftill  greater,  fo  as  to  be  almoft 
doubled,  on  account  of  the  diftance  between  the  tips 
of  the  arms. 

The  hours  may  be  placed  on  the  arms,  by  laying 
down  the  crofs  abed  (fig.  8.)  on  a  fheet  of  paper  ; 
and  with  a  black-lead  pencil  held  clofe  to  it,  drawling 
its  fhape  and  fize  on  the  paper.  Then  take  the  length 
ae'xn  the  compaffes,  and  with  on^  foot  in  the  corner 
a,  defcribe  with  the  other  the  quadrant  ef.  Divide 
this  arc  into  fix  equal  parts,  and  through  the  points 
of  divifion  draw  light  lines  ag,  ah,  &c.  continuing 
three  of  them  to  the  arm  c  e,  vVhich  are  all  that  can 
fall  upon  it ;  a'nd  they  will  meet  the  atm  irt  thofe  points- 
through  which  the  liaes  that  divide  the  hours  fi-om 
clach  other,  as  in  fig.  6.  are  to  be  drawn  right  acrofs 
it.  Divide  each  arm,  for  the  three  hours  contained  in 
it,  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  fet  the  hours  to  their  pro- 
per places,  on  the  fides  of  the  arms,  as  they  are  mark- 
ed in  fig.  33.  Each  of  the  hour  fpaces  fhould  be  di- 
vided into  four  equal  parts,  for  the  half  hours  and 
quarters,  in  the  quadrant  ef;  atid  right  lines  fhould 
be  drawn  through  thefe  divifion-marks  in  the  quadrant, 
to  the  arms  of  the  crofs,  in  order  to  determine  tke 
places  thereon  where  the  fubdivifions  of  the  houri 
muft  be  marked. 

This  is  a  very  fimple  kind  of  univerfal  dial ;  it  is 
eafily  made  and  has  a  pretty,  unconunog  appearance 
in  a  gardea. 


Fig.  9.  is  call^  a  Unheal  Mecharilc'al  ]3ial,  as  P!afe 
by'  its  equino<3;ial  circle  an  Ctify  method  iS  had  CLX. 
of  defcribing  a  dial  oti  any  kind  of  plane.  Eaf  *me 

ample:  Sujjpofe  a=dial  is  required  on  an  horizontal  thod  of 
plane.    If  the  pland  be- immoveable,  afe  ^^5CZ),  find  drawing- a 
a  meridiah  line  as  GF;  or"  if^  moveable,  afTuhie  the  me- '''^.^ 
ridian'  at  pleafiire  :    thfen  by  means  of  the'  ^"^"gls  ""gj^aj^j^ 
EKF,  whofe  bafe  Is  applied  on  the  meridiiJh  line,  (.i;i"diai^ 
raife  the  equinodtial  dial  //  till  the  index  GI  becomes    Fi^j  9. 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  (which  is  fo,  if  the 
angle  ^^i^  be  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole),  and 
the  12  o'clock  line  on  the  dial  hang  over  the  meridian' 
line  of  the  plane  or  the  bafe  of  the  triangle.    If  then, 
in  the  night-time  or  a  darkened  place,  alighted  candle 
be  fucceflively  applied  to  the  axis  G/,  fo  as  the  fha- 
dow of  the  index  or  ftyle  GI  fall  upon  one  hour-line 
after  another,  tlie  fame  fliadow  v\ill  mark  out  the' 
feveral  hour-lines  on  the  plane  A  B  G  D.  Noting' 
the    points    therefore  oil  the   fhadOw,    draw  lines 
through  therh  to  G ;  then  ah  index  being  fixed  on 
according  to  the  angle  IGF,  its   fhadow  will 
poirlt  oilt  the  feveral  hours'  by  the  light  of  the  fun. 
If  a- dial  were  required  on  a  vertical  plane,  having 
rciifed  the  eqw'nodial  circle  as  direfted,  pufh  forward' 
tlie  index  GI  till  the  tip  thereof  /  touch  the  plane. 
If  the  plane  be  inclined  to  the  horizon,  the  elevation' 
of  the  pole  fliould  be  found  on  the  fame  ;  and  the" 
angle  of  the  triange  KEF  fhould  be  made  equal' 
thereto. 

Mr  Fergufon  defcribes  a  method  of  making  ^'^^'^'oialf  oh 
dials  on  three  different  planes ,  fo  that  they  ' may  all Jloow  the  thrzt  planes 
time  of  the  day  by  one  gnomon.    On  the  flat  board  ylBG  ^y  g'^o- 
defcribe  an  horizontal  dial,  with  its  gnomon  FGH,  ^.^"' 
the  edge  of  the  fhadow  of  which  fhows  the  time  of 
the  day.    To  this  horizontal  board  join  the  upright 
board  EDO,  touching  the  edge  GII  of  the  gnomon  ; 
then  making  the  top  of  the  gnomon  at  G  the  centre 
of  the  vertical  fouth  dial,  defcribe  it  on  the  board 
ED  C.    Befides,  on  a  circular  plate  IK  defcribe  aa. 
equinoftial  dial,  and,  by  a  flit  c  d  in  the  XII  o'clock 
line  from  the  edge  to  the  centre,  put  it  on  the  gno- 
mon EG  zs  far  as  the  flit  Will  admit.  The  fame  gnomon 
will  fliow  the  fame  hour  on  each  of  thefe  dials. 

yln  Uriivafal  Dial^  fhoioing  the  hours  of  the  day  by  a     pj  afg 
terreflrial  globe,  and  by  the  (hadoius  of  feveral  gnomons,  at    CL IX. 
the  fame  time:  together  'with  all  the  places  of  the  earth    Fig  10* 
ivhich  are  then  enlightened  by  the  fun  ;   and  thofe  to  nvhich 
the  fun  is  then  fifing,  or  on  the  meridian,  or  fetting.  This 
dial  is  made  of  a  thick  fquare  piece  of  wood,  or  hollov^r 
metal.    The  fides  are  cut  into  femicircular  hollows,  in 
which  the  hours  are  placed ;  the  ftile  of  each  hollow 
coming  out  from  the  bottom  thereof,  as  far  as  the  ends 
of  the  holloWs  proje£l.    The  corners  are  cut  out  into 
angles,  in  the  infides  of  which  the  hours  are  alfo . 
marked  ;  and  the  edge  of  the  end  of  each  fide  of  the 
angle  ferves  as  a  ftile  for  cafling  a  fhadow  on  the  hours 
marked  on  the  other  fide. 

In  the  middle  of  the  uppermofl  fide,  or  plane, 
there  is  an  equino£lial  dial  ;  in  the  centre  whereof  an 
upright  wire  is  fixed,  for  cafting  a  fhadow  on  the  hours 
of  that  dial,  aad  fupporting  a  fmaU  terreftrial  globe  on 
itstop. 

The  whole  dial  ftands  on  a  pillar,  in  the  middle  of  a 
round  horizontal  board,  in  which  there  is  a  compafs 
and  magnetic  needle,  for  placing  the  meridian  ilile  to- 
ward 
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ward  the  fouth.  The  pillar  has  a  joint  with  a  quadrant  in^  of  the  compafTes,  on  t!leir  centfM      f  l,  aft* 

upon  it,  divided  into  90  degrees  (fuppofed  to  be  hid  n  0;  and  each  quadrant  divided  into-  fix  equal  parts* 

from  fight  under  the  dial  in  the  figure)  for  fetting  it  to  for  a^s  many  hours,  as  in  the  figure  ;  each  of  which 

the  latitude  of  any  given  place.  parts,  mull  be  fubdivided  into  4,  tor  the  half-hours  and, 

The  equator  of  the  globe  is  divided  into  24  equal  quartters.  ,        1      •  , 

p'atts,  and  the  hours  art  laid  down  upon  it  at  thcfe  parts.       A  t  equal  diftances  from  each  comer,  draw  the  right. 

The  time  of  the  day  may  be  known  by  thefe  hours,  lines  Ip  and  Kp,  L  q^n^M q,  Nr  and^O/-^  Pi  and 
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when  the  fun  fnines  upon  the  globe 

To  rtdllfy  and  ufe  this  dial,  fet  it  on  a  level  table,  or 
fole  of  a  window,  where  the  fun  Ihines,  placing  the 
meridian  ftile  due  fouth,  by  means  of  the  needle  ;  which 
will  be!,  when-  the  needle  points  as  far  from  the  north 
fleur-de-lis  toward  the  weft,  as  it  declines  weftward,  at 
your  place.  Then  bend  the  pillar  in  the  joint,  till  the 
black  line  on  the  pillar  comes  to  the  latitude  of  your 
place  in  the  quadrant. 

The  machine  being  thus  rectified,  the  plane  of  its 
dial  part  will  be  parallel  to  the  equator,  the  wire  or  axis 
that  fupports  the  globe  will  be  parallel  to  the  earth's 
axis,  and  the  north  pole  of  the  globe  will  point  toward 
the  north  pole  of  the  heavens. 

The  fame  hour  will  then  be  (hown  In  feveral  of  the 
hollows,  by  the  ends  of  the  fhadows  of  their  refpeftive 
ftiles :  the  axis  of  the  globe  will  caft  a  (hadow  on  the 
fiime  hour  of  the  day,  in  the  equinoftial  dial,  in  the 
centre  of  which  it  is  placed,  from  the  20th  of  March  to 
t^le  2  3d  of  September  ;  and,  if  the  meridian  of  your 
^lace  on  the  globe  be  fet  even  with  the  meridian  llile, 
all  the  parts  of  the  globe  that  the  fun  fhines  upon,  will 
anfwer  to  thofe  places  of  the  real  earth  which  are  then 
enlightened  by  the  fun.  The  places  where  the  fliade 
is  juft  coming  upon  the  globe,  anfwer  to  all  thofe  places 
of  the  earth  to  which  the  fun  is  then  fetting  ;  as  the 
places  where  it  is  going  off,  and  the  light  coming  on, 
anfwer  to  all  the  places  of  the  earth  where  the  fun  is 
then  rifiug.  And  laftly,  if  the  hour  of  VI  be  marked 
6n  the  equator  in  the  meridian  of  your  place  (as  it  is 
marked  on  the  meridian  of  London  in  the  figure)  the 
divfion  of  the  light  and  fhade  on  the  globe  will  (how 
the  time  of  the  day. 

The  northern  ftile  of  the  dial  (oppofite  to  the 
Ifeuthern  or  meridian  one)  is  hid  from  the  fight  in  the 
figui-c,  by  the  axis  of  the  globe.  The  hours  in  the 
HoUov^  to  which  that  ftile  belongs,  are  alfo  fuppofed 
ro  be  hid  by  the  oblique  view  of  the  figure  :  but  they 
aie  the  fame  as  the  hours  in  the  front-hollow.  Thofe 
alfo  in  the  right  and  left  hand  femicirciilar  hollows  ard 
moftly  hid'  from  fight ;  and  fo  alfo  are  all  thofe  on  the 
iides  next  the  eye  of  the  four  acute  angles. 
The  conftruftion  of  this  dial  is  as  follows  : 
On  a  thick  fquarfe  piece  of  wood,  or  metal,  draw  the 
Itries  a  c  and  b  d,  as  far  from  each  other  as  you  intend 
for  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftile  abed;  and  in  the  fame 
manner,  draw  the  like  thicknefs  of  the  other  three 
ftiles,  efgh,ikl  m,  and  nop  g,  all  ftanding  outright  as 
from  the  centre. 

With  any  convenient  opening  of  the  compafles,  as 
4  y^,  (fo  as  to  leave  proper  ftrength  of  ftuff  when  /  is 
t^qual  to  a  J),  fet  one  foot  in  a,  as  a  centre,  and  with 
fhe  other  foot  defcribc  the  quadrantal  arc  J c.  Then, 
Vnthout  altering  the  compafTes,  fet  one  foot  in  ^  as  a 
Centre,  and  with  the  other  foot  defcribe  the  quadrant 
d  B.  All  the  other  quadrants  in  the  figure  muft  be 
iefcrihed  in  the  fame  manner,  and.  with  the  fame  open- 
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„•  to  form  the  four  angular  hollows  I p  K,  L  q 
0,  and  P  s        making  the  diftances  between  the- 
tips  -of  thefe  hollows,  as  /  K,  L  M,  N  0,  and 
each  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  quadrants  ;  and  leaving 
fufficient  room  within  the  angular  points;)  q  r  and  Sy 
for  the  equinodial  in  the  middle. 

To  divide  the  infidesof  thefe  angles  properly  for  the 
hour-fpaces  thereon,  take  the  following  method. 

S«et  one  foot  of  the  compafles  in  the  point  /  as  a. 
cent-re,  and  open  the  other  to  K;  and  with  that  open- 
ing defcribe  the  arc  Kt:  then,  without  altering  the. 
com  pafles,  fet  one  foot  in  A",  and  with  the  other  foot 
defc;ribe  the  arc  //.  Divide  each  of  thefe  arcs,  from, 
/  anid  Kto  their  interfedion  at  /f,  into  four  equal  parts 
and  from  their  centres  /  and  K,  through  the  points  of 
divilfion,  draw  the  right  lines  I  ^,  I  4,  I  I  6,  I  7  ; 
and  AT  2,  K  I,  K  \2y  K  II',  and  they  will  meet  the 
fides  p  and  I p  of  the  angle  Ip  K  where  the  hours ^ 
thereon  muft  be  placed.  And'  thefe  hour-fpaces  in  the 
arcsi  muft  be  fubdived  into  four  equal  parts,  for  the 
half  hours  and  quarters.— Do  the  like  for  the  other 
three  angles,  and  draw  the  dotted  fines,  and  fet  the 
hou'.rs  in  the  infides  where  thofe  lines  meet  them,  as ; 
in  the  figui-e :  and  the  like  hour-lines  will  be  paral- 
lel to  each  other  in  all  the  quadrants  and  in  aU  the 
ang'les. 

Mark  points  for"  all  thefe  hours  on  the  upper  fide  : . 
and  cut  out  all  the  angular  hollows,  and  the  quadrantal 
one:s  quite  through  the  places  where  their  four  gno- 
moms  muft  ftand;  and  lay  down  the  hours  on  their 
infitdes,  (as  in.  fig.  10.),  and  fet  in  their  gnomons, 
whiich  muft  be  as  broad  as  the  dial  is  thick;  and  this  = 
breadth  and  thicknefs  muft  be  large  enough  to  keep 
the  fliadows  of  the  gnomons  from  ever  falling  quite 
out  at  the  fides  of  the  hollows,  even  when  the  fun's . 
decilination  is  at  the  greateft. 

!Laftly,  draw  the  equinoiSlial  dial  in  the  middle,  all 
the  hours  of  which  are  equidiftant  from  each  other  j 
andi  the  dial  will  be  finiflied. 

iAs  the  fun  goes  round,  the  broad  end  of  the  fliadow 
of  the  ftile  a  c  b  d  will  fliow  the  hours  in  the  quadrant 
Ac„  from  fun-rife  till  VI  in  the  morning;  the^fliadow 
frorm  the  end  M  will  fliow  the  hours  on  the  fide  Lq 
from  V  to  IX  in  the  morniag  ;  the  fliadow  of  the  ftile 
efg^h  in  the  quadrant  Dg  (in  the  long  days)  will  (how 
the  hours  from  fun^rife  till  VI  in  the  morning ;  and 
the  (hadow  of  the  end  N  will  fliow  the  morning-hours, , 
on  the  fide  0  r,  from  III  to  VII. 

J[uft  as  the  fliadow  of  the  northern  ftile  abed 
goes  oflF  the  quadrant  ^c,  the  fliadow  of  the  fouthern . 
ftil(e  ikltn  begins  to  fall  witliin  the  quadrant  F /, 
at  VI  in  the  morning;  and  (hows  the  time,  iiii 
tha  t  quadrant,  from  VI  till  XII  at  noon  ;  and  from . 
noon  till  VI  in  the  evening  in  the  quadrant  m£.. 
Anid  the  fliadow  of  the  end  0  fliows  the  time  from  i 
XI  in  the  forenoon  till  III  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  ■ 
fide.  rN;  as  the  fliadow  of  the  end  P  Avows,  the  time.- 
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Plate    from  IX  In  the  morning  tlU  I  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon,  on  the  fide  ^j. 

At  noon,  when  the  (hadow  of  the  eaftern  ftlle  e/gh 
goes  off  the  quadrant  A  C  (in  which  it  fliowed  the  time 
from  VI  in  the  morning  till  noon,  as  it  did  in  the  qua- 
drant j- Z)  from  fun-rife  till  VI  in  the  morning),  the 
fhadow  of  the  weflern  ilile  nopq  begins  to  enter  the 
quadrant  Hp;  and  fhows  the  hours  thereon  from  XII 
at  noon  till  VI  in  the  evening  ;  and  after  that  till  fnn- 
fet,  in  the  quadrant  q  G:  and  the  end  ^cafts  a  (hadow 
on  the  fide  Ps  from  V  in  the  evening  till  IX  at  night, 
if  the  fun  be  not  fet  before  that  time. 

The  fhadow  of  the  end  /  Ihows  the  time  on  the  fide 
Kp  from  III  till  VII  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  the  fliadow 
of  the  ftile  abed  fliows  the  time  from  VI  in  the  evening 
till  the  fun  fets. 

The  fliadow  of  the  upright  central  wire,  that  fup- 
ports  the  globe  at  top,  fhows  the  time  of  the  day,  in  the 
middle  or  equinoftial  dial,  all  the  fummer  half-year, 
when  the  fun  is  on  the  north  fide  of  the  equator. 

Having  fhown  how  to  make  fun-dials  by  the  alTift- 
ance  of  a  good  globe,  or  of  a  diahng  fcale,  we  fhall 
now  proceed  to  the  method  of  conftrudling  dials  arith- 
metically; which  will  be  more  agreeable  to  thofe  who 
have  lerned  the  elements  of  trigonometry,  becaufe 
globes  and  fcales  can  never  be  fo  accurate  as  the  loga- 
rithms in  finding  the  angular  diilances  of  the  hours.  Yet 
as  a  globe  may  be  found  exaft  enough  for  fome  other 
requilites  in  dialing,  we  fliall  take  it  in  occafionally. 

The  conftru£lion  of  fun-dials  on  all  planes  whatever 
may  be  included  in  one  general  rule  :  inteUigible,  if 
that  of  a  horizontal-dial  for  any  given  latitude  be  well 
underftood.  For  there  is  no  plane,  however  obliquely 
fituated  with  refpcft  to  any  given  place,  but  what  is 
parallel  to  the  horizon  of  fome  other  place;  and  there- 
fore if  we  can  find  that  other  place  by  a  problem  on 
the  terreftrial  globe,  or  by  a  trigonometrical  calculation, 
and  conftruft  a  horizontal  dial  for  it ;  that  dial  applied 
to  the  plane  where  it  is  to  ferve  will  be  a  true  dial 
for  that  place. — Thus,  an  ereft  dired  fouth  dial  in 
5ii  degrees  north  latitude,  would  be  a  horizontal-dial 
on  the  fame  meridian,  90  degrees  fouthward  of  514-  de- 
grees north  latitude :  which  falls  in  with  38^  degrees 
of  fouth  latitude.  But  if  the  upright  plane  declines  from 
facing  the  fouth  at  the  given  place,  it  would  ftill  be  a 
horizontal  plane  90  degrees  from  that  place,  but  for  a 
different  longitude,  which  would  alter  the  reckoning 
of  the  hours  accordingly. 

Case  I.  i.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  an  upright  plane  at 
London  declines  36  degrees  weflward  from  facing  the 
fouth,  and  that  it  is  required  to  find  a  place  on  the 
globe  to  whofe  horizon  the  faid  plane  is  parallel ;  and 
alfo  the  difference  of  longitude  between  London  and 
that  place. 

Retlify  the  globe  to  the  latitude  of  London,  and 
bring  London  to  the  zenith  under  the  brafs  meridian; 
then  that  point  of  the  globe  which  hes  in  the  horizon 
at  the  given  degree  of  declination  (counted  vveftward 
from  the  fouth  point  of  the  horizon)  is  the  place  at 
which  the  abovementioned  plane  would  be  horizontal. 
—  Now,  to  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  that  place, 
keep  your  eye  upon  the  place,  and  turn  the  globe  call- 
ward  imtil  it  comes  under  the  graduated  edge  of  tkej 
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brafs  meridian  ;  then  the  degree  of  the  brafs  meridian  pla^e 
that  ftands  direftly  over  the  place  is  its  latitude  ;  and  CLIX. 
the  number  of  degrees  in  the  equator,  which  are  inter- 
cepted between  the  meridian  of  London  and  the  brafs 
meridian,  js  the  place's  difference  of  longitude. 

Thus,  as  the  latitude  9f  London  is  51-i-  degrees 
Eorth,  and  the  declination  of  the  place  is  36  degrees 
weft  ;  elevate  the  north  pole  5  j i  degrees  above  the  ho-, 
rizoH,  and  turn  the  globe  until  London  comes  to  the 
zenith,  or  under  the  graduated  edge  of  the  meridian  ; 
then  count  36  degrees  on  the  horizon  vveftward  from 
the  fouth  paint,  and  make  a  mark  on  that  place  of  the 
globe  over  which  the  reckoning  ends,  and  bringing  the 
mark  under  the  graduated  edge  of  the  brafs  meridian, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  under  30^^  degrees  in  fouth  lati- 
tude :  keeping  it  there,  count  in  the  equator  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  between  the  meridian  of  London  and  the 
brafen  meridian  (which  now  becomes  the  meridian  of  the 
required  place),  and  you  will  find  it  to  be  42I.  There- 
fore an  upright  plane  at  London,  declining  36  degrees 
weihvard  from  the  fouth,  would  be  a  horizontal  plane 
at  that  place,  whofe  latitude  is  30^  degrees  fouth  of 
the  equator,  and  longitude  42^  degrees  weft  of  the  me- 
ridian of  London. 

Which  difference  of  longitude  being  converted  into 
time,  is  2  hours  51  minutes. 

The  vertical-dial  declining  weftward  36  degrees  at 
London,  is  therefore  to  be  drawn  in  all  refpeds  as  a 
horizontal-dial  for  fouth  latitude  3O3:  degrees  ;  fave 
only  that  the  reckoning  of  the  hours  is  to  anticipate 
the  reckoning  on  the  horizonral-dial  by  2  hours  51  mi- 
nutes: for  fo  much  fooner  will  the  fun  come  to  the 
meridian  of  London,  than  to  the  meridian  of  anyplace 
whofe  longitude  is  42^:  degrees  weft  from  London. 

2.  But  to  be  more  exaft  than  the  globe  will  fiiow  us, 
we  fliail  ufe  a  little  trigonometry. 

Let  NE  S  IV  be  the  horizon  of  London,  whofe  Flg.4» 
zenith  is  Z,  and  P  the  north  pole  of  the  fphere  ;  and 
let  Zb  be  the  pofition  of  a  vertical  plane  at  Z,  decli- 
ning weftward  from  5'  (the  fouth)  by  an  angle  of  36 
degrees  ;  on  which  plane  an  ereft-dial  for  London  at 
Z  is  to  be  defcribed.  Make  the  femidiameter  ZD 
perpendicular  toZ/6;  and  it  will  cut  the  horizon  in  Z>, 
3  6  degrees  weft  of  the  fouth  S.  Then  a  plane,  in  the 
tangent  HD,  touching  the  fphere  in  Z),  will  be  paral- 
lel to  the  plane  Zh  ;  and  the  axis  of  the  fphere  will  be 
equally  inclined  to  both  thefe  planes. 

Let  W be  the  equinodtial,  whofe  elevation  above 
the  horizon  of  Z  (London)  is  384-  degrees;  and  PRD 
be  the  meridian  of  the  place  Z),  cutting  the  equinoftial 
in  R.  Then  it  is  evident,  that  the  arc  RD  is  the  la- 
tude  of  the  place  D  (where  the  plane  Zh  would  be  ho- 
rizontal) and  the  arc  i?^is  the  difference  of  longitude 
of  the  planes  Zh  and  DH. 

In  the  fpherical  triangle  WDR,  the  arc  WD  is  given, 
for  it  is  the  complement  of  the  plane's  dechnation  from 
to  fouth;  which  complement  is  54°  (ws;.  go° — 36":) 
the  angle  at  R,  in  which  the  meridian  of  the  place  D 
cuts  the  equator,  is  a  right  angle;  and  the  angle  RlVD 
meafures  the  elevation  of  the  equinoctial  above  the  ho- 
rlbon  of  Z,  namely  38i  degrees.  Say  therefore.  As 
radius  is  to  the  co-fine  of  the  plane's  dechnation  from 
the  fouth,  fo  is  the  co-fine  of  the  latitude  of  Z  to  the 
fine  oi  RD  the  latitude  of  D  :  which  is  of  a  different 

denomination 
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Plate    denomination  from  the  latitude  of  Z,  becaufe  Z  and 
CLiX.  jT)  jjyg      different  fides  of  the  equator. 

As  radius     -    -    -    -  lO.OOOOO 

To  cvfine  36°  d~R^  9.9079^ 
So  co-line  51''  30'=  9.79415 

To  fine  30°  \\:=z  DR  (9.702 1 1 )  =  the  lat.  of  A 
whofe  horizon  is  parallel  to  the  vertical  plane  ZhzX.Z. 

N.  B.  When  radius  is  made  the  firft  term,  it  may- 
be omitted  ;  and  then  by  fubtrafting  it  mentally  from 
the  fum  of  the  other  two,  the  operation  will  be  fhor- 
tened.    Thus,  in  the  prefent  cafe, 

To  the  logarithmic  fine  oi  WR—*  54^*  o'  9.90796 
Add  the  logarithmic  fine  of  RD—-\  38°  30'  9.79415 

Their  fum — radius  9,70211 

gives  the  fame  folution  as  above.  And  we  fliall  keep 
to  this  method  in  the  following  part  of  this  article. 

To  find  the  difference  of  longitude  of  the  places  D 
and  7,  fay,  As  radius  is  to  the  co-fine  of  38^  degrees, 
the  height  of  the  equineftial  at  Z,  fo  is  the  co-tangent 
of  36  degrees,  the  plane's  dechnation,  to  the  co-tangent 
of  the  difference  of  longitudes.  Thus, 

To  the  logarithmic  fine  of     51°  30'  9'89354 

Add  the  logarithmic  tang,  of  §  54°  o'  10.13874 

Their  fum--radlus  10.03228 

is  the  neareft  tangent  of  470  8'=:/ri?;  which  is  the 
eo-tangent  of  42°  52'  =  ^^.^,  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude  fought.  Which  difference,  being  reduced  to 
time,  is  2  hours  5 1\  minutes. 

3.  And  thus  having  found  the  exaft  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  place  D,  to  whofe  horizon  the  vertical 
plane  at  Z  is  parallel,  we  fiiall  proceed  to  the  cojiftruc- 
tion  of  a  horizontal  dial  for  the  place  D,  whofe  lati- 
tude is  30°  14'  fouth;  but  anticipating  the  time  at  D  by 
2  hours  51  minutes  (neglecling  the.4-  min.  in  praftice), 
becaufe  D  is  fo  far  vveftward  in  longitude  from  the  me- 
ridian of  London  ;  and  this  will  be  a  true  vertical  dial 
at  London,  decKning  weftward  36  degrees. 
Fig.  J.  Affume  any  right  Hne  CSL  for  the  fubftile  of  the 
dial,  and  make  the  angle  KCP  equal  to  the  latitude  of 
•  the  place  (wz.  30°  14'),  to  whofe  horizon  the  plane 
of  the  dial  is  parallel ;  then  CRP  will  be  the  axis  of 
the  ftile,  or  edge  that  cafts  the  fliadow  on  the  hours  of 
the  day,  in  the  dial.  This  done,  draw  the  contingent 
line  cutting  the  fubftilar  Hne  at  right  angles  in 

K ;  and  from  K  make  KR  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
CRP.  Then  KG  ( =  being  made  ladius,  that 
is,  equal  to  the  chord  of  60^  or  tangent  of  45°  on  a 
good  feftor,  take  42°  52'  (the  difference  of  longitude 
of  the  places  Z  and  D)  from  the  tangents,  and  having 
fet  it  from  K  to  M,  draw  CM  for  the  hour-line  of 
XIL  Take  KN,  equal  to  the  tangent  of  an  angle 
lefs  by  15  degrees  than  KM ;  that  is,  the  tangent  of 
27°  52'  :  and  through  the  point  A''  draw  CiV  for  the 
hour-line  of  I.  The  tangent  of  1  2°  52'  (which  is  15° 
lefs  than  27"  42'),  fet  off  the  fame  way,  will  give  a 
point  between  K  and  N,  through  which  the  hour-Hne 
of  II  is  to  be  drawn.  The  tangent  of  2°  8'  (the  dif- 
ference between  45°  and  52^  52')  placed  on  the  other 
fide  of  CL,  will  determine  the  point  through  which 
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the  hour-line  of  III  is  to  be  drawn  :  to  which  2°  8',  Plate 

if  the  tangent  of  15-'  be  added.  It  will  make  17°  8' ; 

and  this  fet  off  from  K  towards  .^on  the  line 

will  give  the  point  for  the  hour-line  of  IV  :  and  fo  of 

the  reft. — The  forenoon  hour-lines  are  drawn  the  fame 

way,  by  the  continual  addition  of  the  tangents  15^, 

30°,  45^  &c.  to  42'^  52'  (  =  the  tangent  of  KM)  for 

the- hours  of  XI,  X,  IX,  &c.  as  far  as  neceffary  ;  that 

is,  until  there  be  five  hours  on  each  fide  of  the  fubftile. 

The  fixth  hour,  accounted  from  that  hour  or  part  of 

the  hour  on  which  the  fubftile  falls,  will  be  always  in 

a  line  perpendicular  to  tlie  fubftile,  and  drawn  through 

the  centre  C. 

4.  In  all  ere£l  dials,  CM,  the  hour-line  of  XII,  Is 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon  of  the  place  for  which  the  ^ 
dial  is  to  ferve  ;  for  that  line  Is  the  interfeftion  of  a 
vertical  plane  with  the  plane  of  the  meridian  of  the 
place,  both  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon:  and  any  Hne  HO,  or  ho,  perpendicular  to  CM^ 
will  be  a  horizontal  Hne  on  the  plane  of  the  dial,  along 
which  Hne  the  hours  may  be  numbered  ;  and  CM  be- 
ing fet  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  the  dial  will  have 

Its  true  pofitlon. 

5.  If  the  plane  of  the  dial  had  decHned  by  an  equal 
angle  toward  the  eaft,  its  defcrlption  would  have  dif- 
fered only  in  this,  that  the  hour-Hne  of  XII  would 
have  fallen  on  the  other  fide  of  the  fubftile  CL,  and 
the  line  HO  would  have  a  fubcontrary  pofition  to  what 
It  has  in  this  figure. 

6.  And  thefe  two  dials,  with  the  upper  points  of 
their  ftiles  turned  toward  the  north  pole,  will  ferve  fin- 
other  two  planes  parallel  to  them  ;  the  one  decHning 
from  the  north  toward  the  eaft,  and  the  other  from  the 
north  toward  the  weft,  by  the  fame  quantity  of  angle. 
The  like  holds  true  of  all  dials  In  general,  whatever  be 
their  declination  and  obliquity  of  their  planes  to  the 
horizon. 

Case  II.  7.  If  the  plane  of  the  dial  not  only  decHnes, 
but  alfo  reclines,  or  incHnes.  Suppofe  its  declination 
from  fronting  the  fouth  ^  be  equal  to  the  arc  SD  on  the 
horizon  ;  and  its  reciination  be  equal  to  the  arc  Dd  o£  pig  S',- 
the  vertical  circle  DZ  :  then  it  is  plain,  that  If  th^ 
quadrant  of  altitude  ZdD  on  the  globe  cuts  the  point 
D  in  the  horizon,  and  the  recHnation  is  counted  up- 
on the  quadrant  from  D  to  d;  the  interfeftion  of  the 
hour  circle  PRd,  with  the  equinoctial  W^E,  will 
determine  Rd,  the  latitude  of  the  place  d,  whofe  ho- 
rizon Is  parallel  to  the  given  plane  Zh  at  Z  ;  and  R^ 
will  be  the  difference  in  longitude  of  the  places  at  d 
and  Z. 

Trigonometrically  thus:  Let  a  great  circle  pafs  thro*,' 
the  three  points,  W,  d\  E;  and  in  the  triangle  WDd^ 
right-angled  at  D,  the  fides  WD  and  Dd  are  given  ; 
and  thence  the  angle  DWd  is  found,  and  fo  is  the  hy~ 
pothenufe  IVd.  Again,  the  difference,  or  the  fum, 
of  DJVd  and  DWR,  the  elevation  of  the  equinoaial 
above  the  horizon  of  Z,  gives  the  angle  dIVR  ;  and 
the  hypothenufe  of  the  triangle  JVRd  was  juft  U'.nv 
found  ;  whence  the  fides  Rd  and  IVR  are  found,  the 
former  being  the  latitude  of  the  place  d,  and  the  lat- 
ter the  complement  oiR^,  the  difference  of  longitude 
fought. 

Thus, ., 


*  The  co-fine  of  36.0,  or  of  i?^     f  The  co-fine  of  51.30,  or  of  ±  The  co-fine  of  38.30,  or  of  5 

WDR.      ^  The  CO- tangent  of  36.0,  or  of 


Plate 
CLIK, 
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Thus.  if  the  latitude  of  theplace  Z  be  52°  lo' north; 
the  declination  SB  of  the  plane  Zk  (which  would  be 
horizontal  at  d)  be  36°,  and  the  reclination  be  ot 
■equal  to  the  arc  Dd;  the  fouth  latitude  of  the  place  d, 
that  is,  the  arc  Rd,  will  be  15°  9';  and  R^,  the  dif- 
ference of  the  longitude,  36=-  2'.  From  thefe  data, 
therefore,  let  the  dial  (fig.  7.)  be  defcribed,  as  in  the 
^former  example. 

There  are  feveral  other  things  requifite  in  the 
prafticc  of  dialing  ;  the  chief  of  which  fliall  be  given 
in  the  form  of  arithmetical  rules,  fimple  and  eafy  to 
■  'thofe  who  have  learned  the  elements  of  trigonometry. 
For  in  praftical  arts  of  this  kind,  arithmetic  (hould  be 
ufed  as  far  as_  it  can  go  ;  and  fcales  never  trufted  to, 
except  in  the  final  conftruftion,  where  they  are  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  in  laying  down  the  calculated  hour-di- 
ftances  on  the  plane  of  the  dial. 

Rule  I.  To  Jind  the  angles  nvhich  the  hour-lines  on  any 
dial  make  ivkh  the fuhjlile.  To  the  logarithmic  fine  of 
the  given  latitude,  or  of  the  ftile's  elevation  above  the 
plane  of  the  dial,  add  the  logarithmic  tangent  of  the 
hour  (*)  diftancefrom  the  meridian,  or  from  the  (f ) 
fubftile  ;  and  the  fum  minus  radius  will  be  the  loga- 
rithmic tangent  of  the  angle  fought. 
'^H'  5-        ^"**  jf^^  in  tilt.'  ratio  compounded  of  the 

ratio  of  KG  to  KG  {—KR )  and  of  KG  to  KM;  which 
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And,  laftly,  fet  off  T257  (the  natural  tartgent  of  5,~ia 
30')  for  the  angle  of  the  ftile's  height,  which  is  equal 
to  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

Rule  II.  The  latitude  of  the  place,  the  fin's  declination, 
and  his  hour  diftance  from  the  meridian,  being  giuen,  to 
find  (i.)  his  altitude,  (2.)  his  aximuth.  (i.)  Let  d  be 
the  fun's  place,  dR  his  declinaton  ;  and,  in  the 
triangle  P  Z  d,  P  d  the  fum,  or  the  difference,  of 
d R,  and  the  quadrant  PR,  being  given  by  the  fup- 
pofition,  as  alfo  the  complement  of  the  latitude 
PZ,  and  the  angle  dPZ,  which  meafures  the  liorary 
diftance  of  d  from  the  meridian  ;  we  fliall  (by  Cafe  4. 
of'Keill's  obhque  fpheric  Trigonometry)  find  the  bale 
Z J,  which  is  the  fun's  diftance  from  the  zenith,  or  the 
complement  of  his  altitude. 

And  (2,)  as  fine  Zd:  fine  Pd :  :  fine  dPZ  :  dZP, 
or  of  its  fupplement  DZS,  the  azimutlial  diftance  from 
the  fouth. 

Or  the  practical  rule  may  be  as  follows. 
Wilted  for  the  fign  of  the  fun's  altitude,  L  and  / 
for  the  fine  and  co-fine  of  the  latitude,  D  and    for  the 
fine  and  co-fine  of  the  fun's  declination,  and  ^  for  the 
fine  of  the  horary  diftance  from  VI. 

Then  the  relation  oi  H\.oA  will  have  three  varieties. 
When  the  declination  ia  toward  the  elevated  pole, 


,  .  and  the  hour  of  the  day  is  between  XII  and  VI;  it  is 

makmgC^the  radius  10,000000,  or  10,0000,  or  10,  J  

or  I,  are  the  ratio  of  10,000000,  or  of  10,0000,  or    -"  —  J^dJ-^-Hld,  and  H'=.  —  

of  10,  or  of  I,  to  KGxKM. 

Thus,  in  a  horizontal  dial,  for  latitude  51°  30',  to 
And  the  angular  diftance  of  XI  in  the  foreuoon,  or  I 
in  the  afternoon,  from  XII. 

To  the  logarithmic  fine  of  51='  30'  9'89354^: 
Add  the  logarithmic  tang,  of  5100'  9.42805 

The  fum'— radius  Is  -  -  -  -  9.3 2 159=: the 
logarithmic  tangent  of  1  50',  or  of  the  angle  which 
the  hour-line  of  XI  or  I  makes  with  the  hour  of  XII. 

And  by  Gcasif  uting  in  this  manner,  with  the  fine  of 
■the  latitude, and  the  tangents  of  30,  45,  60,  and  75°, 
for  the  hours  of  II,  III,  IlII,  and  Vin  the  afternoon; 
or  of  X,  IX,  VIII,  and  VII  in  the  forenoon;  you  will 
find  their  angular  diftances  from  Xll  to  be  240  18', 
38='  3',  530  35',  and  71°  6';  which  are  all  that  there  is 

occafion  to  compute  for.  And  thefe  diftances  may 

he  fet  off'  from  XII  by  a  Hue  of  chords;  or  rather,  by 
taking  Tooo  from  a  fcale  of  equal  parts,  and  fetting 
that  extent  as  a  radius  from  C  to  XII  ;  and  then,  ta- 
king 209  of  - the  fame  parts  (which  are  the  natural 
•tangent  of  11°  50'),  and  fetting  them  from  XII  to 
XI  and  I,  on  the  line  ho,  which  is  perpendicular  to  C 
XII :  and  fo  for  the  reft  of  the  hour-lines,  which  in 
the  table  of  natural  tangents,  againft  the  above  dif- 
tances, are  451,  782,  1355,  and  2920,  of  fuch  equal 
parts  from  XII,  as  the  radius  C  XII  contains  1000. 

N°  100. 


2.  When  the  hour  is  after  VI,  it  is  JzzLD—Hldf 

Id 

3.  When  the  declination  is  toward  the  depreffed  pole, 

we  have  A=Hld-LD,  and  H=:d±J:l2: 

Id 

Which  theorems  will  be  found  ufeful,  and  expedi- 
tious enough  for  folving  thofe  problems  in  geography 
and  dialing  which  depend  on  the  relation  of  the  fun's 
altitude  to  the  hour  of  the  day. 

Example  I.  Suppofe  the  latitude  of  the  place  to  be 
514  degrees  north:  the  time  five  hours  diftant  from 
XII,  that  is,  an  hour  after  VI  in  the  morning,  or  be- 
fore VI  in  the  evening;  and  the  fun's  declination  20^ 
north.    Required  the  fun's  altitude? 

Then  to  log.  L-=\og.  fin.  51°  33' 
add  log.  Z^ilog.  fin.  20°  o' 


1.89354** 
1-53405 


1.42759  gives 


Their  fum 

L.D=logar!thm  of  0.267664,  in  the  natural  fines."' 
And,  to  log.  H—\qg.  fin.  f  f  15°  o'    1.41 300 
add    ^  i^H'^'^'-tXZ^'^' 


log.  d=.\og.  fin.  §§  70''  o' 


1.79414 
1.97300 


Their  fum        i .  1 80 1 4  givf s 


Plate 
CLIX, 


Fig.  6 


i//J:=:logarIthm  of  0.15 1408,  in  the  natural  fines. 


And 


•(*)  That  is,  of  15,  30,  45,  60,  75°,  for  the  hours  of  I,  II,  III,  IIII,  V,  in  the  afternoon;  and  XI,  X, 
IX,  VIII,  VII,  in  the  aft 

(f )  In  all  horizontal  dials,  and  ereft  north  or  fouth  dials,  the  fubftile  and  meridian  are  the  fame:  but  in  all 
declining  dials,  the  fubftile  line  makes  an  angle  with  the  meridian. 

(X)  I"  which  cafe,  the  radius  C^is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  io,oooo  equal  parts. 

**  Here  we  confider  the  radius  as  unity,  and  not  10,00000;  by  which,  inftead  of  the  index  9,  we  have  — I 
ss  above ;  which  is  of  no  farther  ufe  than  making  the  work  a  little  eafier. 

ft  The  diftance  of  one  hour  from  VI.  %%  The  co-latitude  of  the  place. 

The  co-declination  of  the  fun. 
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Plate        And  tliefe  two  numbers  (0.267664  and  0.151408) 
CLIX.    make  0.419072  =  ^^ ;  which,  in  the  table,  is-the  near- 
eft  natural  fine  of  24°  47',  the  fun's  altitude  fought. 

The  fame  hour-diftance  being  affumed  on  the  other 
fide  of  VI,  then  LD — Hid  is  o.i  16256,  the  fine  of 
6°  40-!-';  which  is  the  fun's  altitude  at  V  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  VII  in  the  evening,  when  his  north  declina- 
tion is  20°. 

But  when  the  declination  is  20°  fouth  (or  towards 
the  deprelfed  pole)  the  difference  Hid — LD  becomes 
negative ;  and  thereby  fhows,  that  an  hour  before  VI 
in  the  morning,  or  pall  VI  in  the  evening,  the  fun's 
centre  is  6°  40^'  below  the  horizon. 

Examp.  2.  From  the  fame  c^j/a,  to  find  the  fun's  flzi- 
muth.  If  H,  L,  and  Z),  are  given,  then  (by  par.  2.  of 
Rule  II.)  from  Shaving  found  the  altitude  audits 
complement  Zd :  and  the  arc  Pd  (the  diftance  from 
the  pole)  being  given  ;  fay,  As  the  co-fine  of  the  al- 
titude is  to  the  fine  of  the  diftance  from  the  pole,  fo  is 
the  fine  of  the  hour-diftance  from  the  meridian  to  the 
fine  of  the  azimuth  diltance  from  the  meridian. 

Let  the  latitude  be  51°  30' north,  the  declination 
15=  9'  fouth,  and  the  time  II  h.  24  m.  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  fun  begins  to  illuminate  a  vertical  wall, 
and  it  is  required  to  find  the  pofition  of  the  wall. 

Then,  by  the  foregoing  theorems,  the  complement 
of  the  altitude  will  be  81°  32-!-',  and  Pd  the  diftance 
from  the  pole  being  109''  5',  and  the  horary  diftance 
from  the  meridian,  or  the  angle  dPZ,  36^. 

To  log  fin.  74°  51'         -  1.98464 

Add  log.  fin.  36°  o'  -  1.76922 


N  G. 


801 


And  from  the  fum 

Take  the  log.  fin.  81°  324-' 


1.75586 
1.99525 


Remains  1.7586  r  =log.  fin. 
35O,  the  azimuth  diftance  fought. 

When  the  altitude  is  given,  find  from  thence  the 
hour,  and  proceed  as  above. 

This  praxis  is  of  Angular  ufe  on  many  occafions;  in 
finding  the  declination  of  vertical  planes  more  exaftly 
than  in  the  common  way,  efpecially  if  the  tranfits  of 
the  fun's  centre  are  obferved  by  applying  a  ruler  with 
fights,  either  plain  or  telefcopical,  to  the  wall  or  plane 
whofe  declination  is  required.  In  drawing  a  meri- 
dian line,  and  finding  the  magnetic  variation.  In 
finding  the  bearings  of  places  interreftrial  furveys;  the 
tranfits  of  the  fun  over  any  place,  or  his  horizontal  di- 
ftance from  it,  being  obferved,  together  with  the  alti- 
tude and  hour.  And  thence  determining  fmall  diffe- 
rences of  longitude.  In  obferving  the  variations  at 
fea,  &c. 

Improved       '^^e  declination.  Inclination,  and  recUnatlon,  of  planes, 
declinator,  are  frequently  taken  with  a  fufficient  degree  of  accu- 
racy by  an  inftrument  called  a  declinator  or  declina- 

Plate        The  conftruftion  of  this  inftrument,  as  fomewhat 
CLXI.    improved  by  Mr  Jones,  is  as  follows:   On  a  maho- 
^E-  6'     gany  board  ylBIK,  is  inferted  a  femicircular  arch 
AGEB  of  ivory  or  box-wood,  divided  into  two  qua- 
drants of  90""  each,  beginning  from  the  middle  G. 
On  the  centre  C-  turns  a  vertical  quadrant  DFE, 
divided  into  9^°,  beginning  from  the  bafe  E ;  on  which 
is  a  moveable  index  CF,  with  a  fmall  hole  at  F  for 
the  fun's  rays  to  pafs  thro',  and  form  a  fpot  on  a 
Voi.  V.  Part  II. 


mark  at  C.  The  lower  extremity  of  tlie  quadratit  P'^te 
at  is  pointed,  to  mark  the  linear  direction  of  the  ^J'^^^- 
quadrant  when  applied  to  any  other  plane;  as  this 
quadrant  takes  off  occafionally,  and  a  plumb-line  P 
hangs  at  the  centre  on  C,  for  taking  the  inclina- 
tions and  reclinations  of  planes.  At  H,  on  the  plane 
of  the  board,  is  inferted  a  compafs  of  points  and  de- 
grees, with  a  magnetical  needle  turning  on  a  pivot 
over  it.  The  addition  of  the  moveable  quadrant  and 
index  confiderably  extend  the  utility  of  the  declina- 
tor, by  rendering  it  convenient  for  taking  equal  alti- 
tudes of  the  fun,  the  fun's  altitude,  and  bearing,  at  the 
fame  time,  &c.  25 

To  apply  this  inftrument  in  taking  the  declination  To  take  by 
of  a  wall  or  plane  :  Place  the  fide  ACB  in  an  horizon-  »t;  the  de- 
tal  dircftion  to  the  plane  propofed,  and  obferve  what 
degree  or  point  of  the  compafs  the  A''  part  of  the       ^  me. 
needle  ftands  over  from  the  north  or  the  fouth,  and  it  ridian  line' 
will  be  the  declination  wf  the  plane  from  the  north  or 
fouth  accordingly.    In  this  cafe,  allowance  muft  be 
made  for  the  variation  of  the  needle  (if  any)  at  the 
place  ;  and  which,  if  notprevioufiy  known,  will  render 
this  operation  very  inaccurate.    At  London  it  is  now 
22°  30'  to  the  weft. 

Another  way  more  exa6l  may  be  ufed,  when  the 
fun  fliines  out  half  an  hour  before  noon.  The  fide 
ACB  being  placed  againft  the  plane,  the  quadrant  muft 
be  fo  moved  on  the  femicircle  AGB,  and  the  index 
PF  on  DE,  till  the  fun's  rays  p.affing  through  the 
hole  at  F  fall  exaftly  on  the  mark  at  G,  and  con- 
tinued fo  till  the  fun  requires  the  index  to  be  raifed 
no  higher  :  you  will  then  have  the  ni-iridian  or  great- 
eft  altitude  of  the  fun  ;  and  the  angle  contained  be- 
tween G  and  E  will  be  the  declination  required. 
The.  pofition  of  CE  is  the  meridian  or  12  o'clock 
line.  ,  But  the  moft  exa£l  way  for  taking  the  decli- 
nation of  a  plane,  or  finding  a  meridian  line,  by  this 
inftrument,  is,  in  the  forenoon,  about  two  or  three 
hours  before  12  o'clock,  to  obferve  two  or  three  heights 
or  altitudes  EF  of  the  fun  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
refpeftive  angular  polar  diftances  GE  from  G  :  write 
them  down ;  and  in  the  afternoon  watch  for  the 
fame,  or  one  of  the  fame  altitudes,  and  mark  the  an- 
gular diftances  or  diftance  on  the  quadrant  AG:  Now, 
the  divifion  or  degree  exactly  betmeen  the  two  noted 
angular  diftances  will  be  the  true  meridian,  and  the 
diftance  at  which  it  may  fall  from  the  C  of  the  divi- 
fions  at  G  will  be  the  declination  of  the  plane.  The 
reafon  for  obferving  two  or  three  altitudes  and  angles 
in  the  morning  is,  that  in  cafe  there  Ihould  be  clouds 
in  the  afternoon,  you  may  have  the  chance  of  one 
correfponding  altitude. 

The  quadrant  occafionally  takes  off  at  C,  in  order 
to  place  it  on  the  furface  of  a  pedeftal  or  plane  intend- 
ed for  an  horizontal  dial  ;  and  thereby  from  equal  al- 
titudes of  the  fun,  as  above,  draw  a  meridian  or  12 
o'clock  line  to  fet  the  dial  by. 

The  bafe  ABIK  ferves  to  tak-e  the  inclination  and 
reclination  of  planes.  In  this  cafe,  the  quadrant  is 
taken  off,  and  the  plummet  P  is  fitted  on  a  pin  at  the 
centre  C:  then  the  fide  IGK  being  applied  to  the 
plane  propofed,  as  (fig.  7.)  of  the  plumb-line  cuts 
the  femicircle  in  the  point  C,  the  plane  is  horizontal; 
or  if  it  cut  the  quadrant  in  any  point  at  S,  then  will 
GC$  be  the  angle  of  inclination.  Laftly,  if  applying 
5  I  the 
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the  fiJe  j^CB  (fig-  7.)  to  the  plane,  the  plummet  cuts 
CLXI,  ^Yic  plane  is  vertical  ;  or  if  it  cuts  either  of  the  qua- 
drants, it  is  accordingly  the  angle  of  reclination. 
Hence,  if  the  quantity  of  the  angle  of  incHnation  be 
compared  with  the  elevation  of  the  pole  and  equator, 
it  is  eafily  known  whether  the  plane  be  in  dined  or 
reclined. 

Of  the  double  Horizontal  Dial,  and  the  Babylonian  and 
Italian  Dials. 

To  the  gnomonic  projeftion,  there  is  fometimes  ad- 
ded a  Jlereographic  projeftion  of  the  hour-circles,  and 
the  parallels  of  the  fun's  declination,  on  the  fame  ho- 
rizontal plane  ;  the  upright  fide  of  the  gnomon  being 
Hoped  into  an  edge,  Handing  perpendicularly  over  the 
centre  of  the  projedlion  :  fo  that  the  dial,  being  in  its 
due  pofition,  the  fhadow  of  that  perpendicular  edge  is 
a  vertical  circle  palling  through  the  fun,  in  the  ftereo- 
graphic  projeAion. 

The  months  being  duly  marked  on  this  dial,  the  fun's 
dechnation,  and  the  length  of  the  day  at  any  time,  are 
had  by  infpe<Stion  (as  alfo  his' altitude,  by  means  of  a 
fcale  of  tangents).  But  its  chief  property  is,  that  it 
may  be  placed  true,  whenever  the  fun  fhines,  without 
the  help  of  any  other  inftrument. 
Fig.  fi.  Let  d  be  the  fun's  place  in  the  ftereographic  projec- 

tion, xdy%  the  parallel  of  the  fun's  declination,  Zd 
a  verticle  circle  through  the  fun's  centre,  Pd  the  hour- 
circle  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  diameter  NS  of  this 
projedlion  being  placed  duly  north  and  fouth,  thefe 
three  circles  will  pafs  through  the  point  d.  And  there- 
fore, to  give  the  dial  its  due  pofition,  we  have  only 
to  turn  its  gnomon  toward  the  fun,  on  a  horizontal 
plane,  until  the  hour  on  the  common  gnomonic  pro- 
.  jeftion  coincides  with  that  marked  by  the  hour-circle 
P  d,  which  partes  through  the  interfcdtion  of  the  flia- 
dow  Z  d  with  the  circle  of  the  fun's  prefent  declina- 
tion. / 

The  Babylonian  and  Italian  dials  reckon  the  hours, 
not  from  the  meridian  as  with  us,  but  from  the  fun's 
rifing  and  fetting.  Thus,  in  Italy,  an  hour  before 
fun-fet  is  reckoned  the  23d  hour ;  two  hours  before 
fun-fet  the  2 2d  hour;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  And  the 
fiiadovv  that  marks  them  on  the  hour-lines,  is  that  of 
the  point  of  a  ftile.  This  occafi^ns  a  perpetual  varia- 
tion between  their  dials  and  clocks,  which  they  muft 
correft  from  time  to  time,  before  it  arifes  to  any  fen- 
iible  quantity,  by  fetting  their  clocks  fo  much  falter  or 
ilower.  And  in  Italy,  they  begin  their  day,  and  re- 
gulate their  clocks,  not  from  fun-fet,  but  from  about 
mid- twilight,  when  the  ^ve- Maria  is  faid  ;  which 
eorrefts  the  difference  that  would  othcrwife  be  between 
the  clock  and  the  dial. 

The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  all  forts 
of  inftrument s  and  machines  for  meafuring  time,  have 
rendered  fnch  dials  of  little  account.  Yet,  as  the  theo- 
ry of  them  is  ingenious,  and  they  are  really,  in  fome 
refpefts,  ^hc  beft  contrived  of  any  for  vulgar  ufe,  a 
general  idea  of  their  defcription  may  not  be  unaccep- 
table. 

Tig.  8.  Let  fig.  8.  reprefent  an  ereft  direft  fouth  wall,  on 
which  a  Babylonian  dial  is  to  be  drawn,  fhowing  the 
hours  from  fun-rifing;  the  latitude  of  the  place,  whofe 
horizon  is  parallel  to  the  wall,  being  equal  to  the  angle 
RCR.  Make,  as  for  a  common  dial,  KG=:  KR  (which 
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is  perpendicalar  to  CR)  the  radius  of  the  equinoctial  Plate 
.^Q,  and  draw  RS  perpendicular  to  CK  for  the  ftile  CLXI* 
of  the  dial ;  the  fhadow  of  whofe  point  R  is  to  mark 
the  hours,  when  SR  is  fet  upright  on  the  plane  of  the 
dial. 

Then  it  Is  evident,  that,  in  the  contingent  line 
the  fp-aces  Ki,  K2,  K3.  &c.  being  taken  equal  to 
the  tangents  of  the  hour-diftances  from  the  meridian, 
to  the  radius  KG,  one,  two,  three,  &c.  hours  after 
fun  rifing,  on  the  equinoftial  day  ;  the  fhadow  of  the 
point  R  will  be  found,  at  thefe  times,  refpcAively  in 
the  points  1,2,  3,  &c. 

Draw,  for  the  like  hours  after  fun-rifing,  when  the 
fun  is  in  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  the  Hke  com- 

mon lines  CDy  CE,  CFy  &c.  and  at  thefe  hours  the 
fhadow  of  the  point  R  will  be  found  in  thofe  lines  re* 
fpeftively.  Find  the  fun's  altitudes  above  the  plane 
of  the  dial  at  thefe  hours  j  and  with  their  co-tangents 
Sdt  Set  S/t  ^c.  to  radius  SR,  defcribe  arcs  inter- 
fering the!  hour-lines  in  the  points  d,  e,/y  &c.  fo  fhall 
the  right  hues  i  </,  2  <?,  3/,  &c.  be  the  lines  of  I,  II, 
III,  &c.,  hours  after  fun-rifing. 

The  conftruftion  is  the  fame  in  every  other  cafe ;  due 
regard  being  had  to  the  difference  of  longitude  of  the 
place  at  which  the  dial  would  be  horizontal,  and  the 
place  for  which  it  is  to  ferve :  and  likewife,  taking  care 
to  draw  no  lines  but  what  are  neceffary ;  which  may  be 
done  partly  by  the  rules  already  given  for  determining 
the  time  that  the  fun  fhines  on  any  plane  j  and  partly 
from  this,  that  on  the  tropical  days,  the  hyperbola  de- 
fcribed  by  the  fhadow  of  the  point  R  limits  the  extent 
of  all  the  hour-lines. 

Of  the  right  placing  of  Dials ^  and  having  a  true  Meridian 
JLine  for  the  regulating  of  Clocks  and  W atches. 

The  plane  on  which  the  dial  is  to  reft  being  duly 
prepared,  and  every  thing  neceffary  for  fixing  it,  you 
may  find  the  hour  tolerably  exadi  by  a  large  equinoc- 
tial ring-dial,  and  fet  your  watch  to  it.  And  then  the 
dial  may  be  fixed  by  the  watch  at  your  leifure. 

If  you  would  be  more  cxadt,  take  the  fun's  altitude 
by  a  good  quadrant,  noting  the  precife  time  of  obfer- 
vation  by  a  clock  or  watch.  Then  compute  the  time 
for  the  altitude  obferved ;  and  fet  the  watch  to  agree 
with  that  time,  according  to  the  fun.  A  Hadley's 
quadrant  is  very  convenient  for  this  purpofe  :  for  by 
it  you  may  take  the  angle  between  the  fun  and  his 
image  refledted  from  a  bafon  of  water ;  the  half  of 
which  angle,  fubtrafting  the  refraction,  is  the  alti- 
tude required.  This  is  beft  done  in  fummer;  and  the 
nearer  the  fun  is  to  the  prime  vertical  (the  cait  or  weft 
azimuth)  when  the  obfervation  is  made,  fo  much  the 
better. 

Or,  in  fummer,  take  two  equal  altitudes  of  the  fun 
in  the] fame  day  ;  one  any  time  between  7  and  10  in 
the  morning,  the  other  between  2  and  5  in  the  after- 
noon ;  noting  the  moments  of  thefe  two  obfervations 
by  a  clock  or  watch:  and  if  the  watch  Ihows  the  ob- 
fervations to  be  at  equal  diftances  from  noon,  it  agrees 
exactly  with  the  fun :  if  not,  the  watch  muft  be  cor- 
redted  by  half  the  difference  of  the  forenoon  and  after- 
noon intervals  ;  iind  then  the  dial  may  be  fet  true  by 
the  watch. 

Thus,  for  example,  fuppofe  you  had  taken  the  fun's 
altitude  when  it  was  20  minutes  paft  VIII  in  the  mom- 
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Plate     mg  by  the  watch ;  and  found,  by  obferving  in  the  after- 
CLXI.    noon,  that  the  fun  had  the  fame  altitude  lo  minutes 
before  IIII;  then  it  is  plain,  that  the  watch  was  5  mi- 
nutes too  faft  for  the  fun  :  for  5  minutes  after  XII  is 
the  middle  time  between  VIII  h.  20m.  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  Illh.  50m.  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  therefore 
to  make  the  watch  agree  with  the  fun,  it  muft;  be  fet 
a6       back  five  minutes. 
A  meridian     A  good  meridian  line,  for  regulating  clocks  or  watch- 
liue.  es,  may  be  had  by  the  following  method. 

Make  a  round  hole,  almoft  a  quarter  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter, in  a  thin  plate  of  metal;  and  fix  the  plate  in  the 
top  of  a  fouth  window,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  may 
recline  from  the  zenith  at  an  angle  equal  to  the  co-lati- 
tude of  your  place,  as  nearly  as  you  can  guefs :  for  then 
ihe  plate  will  face  the  fun  diiettly  at  noon  on  the  equi- 
noaial  days.  Let  the  fun  fhine  freely  thro'  the  hole 
into  the  room  ;  and  hang  a  plumb-line  to  the  ceiling 
of  the  room,  at  leaft  five  or  fix  feet  from  the  window, 
in  fuch  a  place  as  that  the  fun's  rays,  tranfmitted 
through  the  hole,  may  fall  upon  the  Hne  when  it  is 
noon  by  the  clock  ;  and  having  marked  the  faid  place 
on  the  ceiUng,  take  away  the  Hne. 

Having  adjuRed  a  Aiding  bar  to  a  dove-tail  groove, 
in  a  piece  of  wood  about  18  inches  long,  and  fixed  a 
hook  into  the  middle  of  the  bar,  nail  the  wood  to 
the  above-mentioned  place  on  the  ceiling,  parallel  to 
the  fide  of  the  room  in  which  the  window  is ;  the 
groove  and  bar  being  '  towards  the  floor:  Then 
hang  the  plumb-Hne  upon  the  hook  in  the  bar,  the 
weight  or  plummet  reaching  almoft  to  the  floor ;  and 
the  whole  wiU  be  prepared  for  farther  and  proper  ad- 
iufl;ment.  . 

This  done,  find  the  true  folar  time  by  either  ot  the 
two  laft  methods,  and  thereby  regulate  your  clock. 
Then,  at  the  moment  of  next  noon  by  the  clock, 
when  the  fun  fhines,  move  the  fliding-bar  in  the  groove, 
until  the  ftiadow  of  the  plumb-line  bifefts  the  image  of 
the  fun  (made  by  his  rays  tranfmitted  thro'  the  hole) 
on  the  floor,  wall,  or  on  a  white  fcreen  placed  on  the 
north-fide  of  the  line  ;  the  plummet  or  weight  at  the 
end  of  the  line  hanging  freely  in  a  pail  of  water  placed 
below  it  on  the  floor.— But  becaufe  this  may  not  be 
quite  correft  for  the  firll  time,  on  account  that  the 
plummet  will  not  fettle  immediately,  even  in  water;  it 
may  be  farther  correaed  on  the  following  days,  by  the 
'  ^  above  method,  with  the  fun  and  clock;  and  fo  brought 

to  a  very  great  exaftnefs.  ,    ,    ,  ,  -n 

N.  B.  The  rays  tranfmitted  through  the  hole  will 
caft  but  a  faint  Image  of  the  fun,  even  on  a  white 
fcreen,  unlefa  the  room  be  fo  darkened  that  no  fun- 
fliine  may  be  allowed  to  enter  but  what  comes  thro' 
the  fmall  hole  in  the  plate.  And  always,  for  fome 
time  before  the  obfervatlon  is  made,  the  plummet 
ought  to  be  immerfed  in  a  jar  of  water,  where  it  may 
hang  freely ;  by  which  means  the  line  will  foon  become 
fteady,  which  otherwife  would  be  apt  to  continue 
Iwinglng. 

Defcription  of  two  New  Injlruments  for facUitat'mg  the 
praStce  of  Dialing. 

I.  The  Dialing  SeSor,  contrived  by  the  late  Mr 
Benjamin  Martin,  is  an  infl:rument  by  which  dials  are 
drawn  in  a  more  eafy,  expeditious,  and  accurate  man- 
ner. It  is  reprefented  on  the  plate  as  now  made  by  Mr 
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Jones  of  Holborn.  The  principal  lines  oil  it  arc  the  Plate 
line  of  latitudes  and  the  line  of  hours.  They  are  found  on  ^L^*- 
moft  of  the  common  plane  fcales  and  fedlors  ;  but  in  a 
manner  that  greatly  confines  and  diminKhes  their  ufe  : 
for,  firfl;,  they  are  of  a  fixed  length;  and,  fecondly,  ton 
fmall  for  any  degree  of  accuracy.  But  In  this  new  fee- 
tor,  the  line  of  latitudes  Is  laid  down,  as  it  is  called, y^<f/or- 
wife,  viz.  one  Hne  of  latitudes  upon  each  leg  of  the 
fector,  beginning  in  the  centre  of  the  joint,  and  di- 
verging to  the  end  (as  upon  other  feftors),  where  the 
extremes  of  the  two  hues  at  90°  and  90^"  are  nearly 
one  inch  apart,  and  their  length  ii^  inches:  which 
length  admits  of  great  exadnefs;  for  at  the  70th  de- 
gree of  latitude,  the  divifions  are  to  quarters  of  a  de- 
gree or  1 5  minutes.  This  accuracy  of  the  divifions  ad- 
mits of  a  peculiar  advantage,  namely,  that  it  may  be  c- 
qually  communicated  to  any  length  from  1  to  23  inches, 
by  taking  the />ara//if/ diftances  (fee  fig.  5.),  viz.  from 
10  to  10,  20  to  20,  30  to  30,  and  fo  on  as  is  done 
in  Hke  cafes  on  the  Hnes  of  fines,  tangents,  &c.  Hence 
its  unlverfal  ufe  for  drawing  dials  of  any  prepared  fize. 
The  line  of  hours  for  this  end  is  adapted  and  placed 
contiguous  to  it  on  the  fedor,  and  of  a  fize  large  e- 
nough  for  the  very  minutes  to  be  dillind  on  the  part 
where  they  are  fmallefl.,  which  is  on  each  fide  of  tha 
hour  of  III. 

From  the  conftruAIon  of  the  Hne  of  hours  before 
fliovvn,  the  divifions  on  each  fide  of  the  hour  III  are 
the  fame  to  each  end,  fo  that  the  hour-line  properly  Is 
only  a  double  line  of  three  hours.  Hence  a  Hne  of  3  hours 
anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  a  line  of  6,  by  taking  the 
double  extent  of  3,  which  is  the  reafon  why  upon  the 
fedor  the  Hne  of  hours  extends  only  to  4?. 

To  make  ufe  of  the  line  of  latitude  and  line  of  hours 
on  the  feftor:  As  fingle  fcales  only,  they  will  be  found 
more  accurate  than  thofe  placed  on  the  common  fcales 
and  feftors,  in  which  the  hours  are  ufually  fubdivided, 
but  Into  5  minutes,  and  the  line  of  latitudes  into 
whole  degrees.  But  it  is  ihown  above  how  much 
more  accurately  thefe  Hnes  are  divided  on  the  dialing 
feSor.  As  an  example  of  the  great  exaftnefs  with 
which  horizontal  and  other  dials  may  be  drawn  by  it, 
on  account  of  this  new  femoral  difpofition  of  thefe  fcales, 
and  how  all  the  advantages  of  their  great  length  are  pre-  pjg 
ferved  in  any  leff"er  length  of  the  VI  o'clock  line  c  e 
and  a f:  Apply  either  of  the  difl:ances  of  ce  or  a/ to 
the  Hne  of  latitude  at  the  given  latitude  of  London, 
fuppofe  51°  32'  on  one  Hne  to  51^32'  on  the  other,  in 
the  manner  ftiown  in  fig.  5.  and  then  taking  all  the 
hours,  quarters,  &c.  from  the  hour-fcale  by  fimllar 
parallel  extents,  you  apply  them  upon  the  Hnes  e  d  and 
fl>  as  before  defcribed. 

As  the  hour-Hnes  on  the  fedor  extend  to  but  4*, 
the  double  Sflance  of  the  hour  3,  when  ufed  either 
fingly  or  feSorally,  muft  be  taken,  to  be  firft  applied 
from  51°  32'  on  the  latitudes,  to  its  contad  on  the 
XII  o'clock  Hne,  before  the  feveral  hours  are  laid  off". 
The  method  of  drawing  a  vertical  north  or  fouth  dial 
is  perfectly  the  fame  as  for  the  above  horizontal  one  ; 
only  reverfing  the  hours  as  in  fig.  i.  and  making  the 
angle  of  the  ftile's  height  equal  to  the  complement  of 
the  latitude  38^  28'. 

The  method  of  drawing  a  vertical  declining  dial  by 
the  fedor,  is  almoft  evident  from  what  has  been  al- 
ready faid  in  dialing.    But  more  fully  to  comprehend 
5la  the 
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P'^e  the  matter,  it  muft  be  confidered  there  will  be  a  varia- 
CLXl.  jjyjj  particulars  as  follow  :  i .  Of  the  fuhjllk  or  line 
over  which  the  ilile  is  to  be  placed;  2.  The  height  of 
the  Itile  above  the  plane;  3.  The  difference  between  the 
meridian  of  the  place  and  that  of  the  plane,  or  theirs 
difference  of  longitude.  From  the  given  latitude  of  the 
place,  and  declination  of  the  plane,  you  calculate  the 
three  requifites  juft  mentioned,  as  in  the  following  ex- 
ample. Let  it  be  required  to  make  an  ere8 fouth  dial, 
declining  from  the  meridian  njejlnvard  28°  43'.  in  the 
latitude  of  London  51°.  32'.  The  firll  thing  to  be 
found  is  the  diftance  of  the  fubftilar  line  GB  (lig.  3.) 
from  the  meridian  of  the  plane  G  XII.  The  analogy 
fig,  2.  from  this  is  :  As  radius  is  to  the  fine  of  the  declination,  fo 
is  the  co-tangent  of  the  latitude  to  the  tangent  of  the  difiance 
fought,  viz.  As  r-adius  :  28°  43'  :  :  tang.  38^  28'  :  tan- 
gent 20'^  55'.  This  and  the  following  analogy  may  be 
as  accurately  worked  on  the  Gunter's  line  of  fines, 
tangents,  &c.  properly  placed  on  the  feftor,  as  by  the 
common  way  from  logarithms.  Next,  To  find  the 
plane's  difference  of  longitude.  As  the  fine  of  the  latitude 
is  to  radius,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  the  declination  to  the  tangent  of 
the  difference  of  longitude,  viz.  As  s  51° 32':  radius  :: 
tang.  28^43':  tang.  35°  o'.  Laftly,  to  find  the  height 
of  the  ftile:  As  radius  is  to  the  co-fme  of  the  latitude,  fo  is 
the  CO  fine  of  the  declination  to  the fine  of  the  file's  height,  viz. 
Radius  :  s  38°  28'  :  :  s  6t"^  17'  ;  s  33°  5'. 

The  three  requifites  thus  obtained,  the  dial  is  drawn 
in  the  following  manner :  Upon  the  meridian  line  G 
XII,  with  any  radius  GC  defcribe  the  arch  of  a  circle, 
upon  which  fet  off  20°  55'  from  C  to  B,  and  draw 
G  B,  which  will  be  the  fubftilar  line,  over  which  the 
ftile  of  the  dial  muft  be  placed. 

At  right  angles  to  this  line  G  B,  draw  ^  i^inde- 
finitely  through  the  point  G  :  then  from  the  fcale  of 
latitudes  take  the  height  of  the  ftile  33  '  5,'  and  fet  it 
each  way  from  G  to  A  and  ^  Laftly,  take  the 
double  length  of  1,  on  the  hour-line  in  your  compaffcs, 
and  fctting  one  foot  in  A  or  with  the  other  foot 
mark  the  lin«  G  B  in  Z),  and  join  AD  ^D,  and 
then  the  triangle  A  D  ^is  completed  upon  the  fub- 
ftile  G  B. 

To  lay  off  the  hours,  the  plane's  difference  of  lon- 
gitude being  35'^,  equal  to  2h.  20  min.  in  time,  allow- 
ing 15°  to  an  hour,  fo  that  there  will  be  2h.  20'  be- 
tween the  point  D  and  the  meridian  G  XII,  in  the 
line  AD.  Therefore,  take  the  firft  20'  of  the  hour- 
fcale  in  your  compaffes,  and  fet  off  from  Z)  to  2  ;  then 
take  ih.  20',  and  fet  off  from  D  to  i  ;  2h.  20',  and  fet 
offfromZ^to  12;  3h.  20  ,  from  Z>  to  ii;4h.  20' from 
Z>  to  10;  and  ^h.  20/  from  D  to  9,  which  will  be 
40'  from  A. 

Then,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  fubftilar  line  G  B, 
you  take  40'  from  the  beginning  of  the  fcale,  and  fet 
oft'  from  D  to  3  ;  then  take  1  h.  40',  and  fet  off  from  D 
to  4;  alfo  2h.  40',  and  fet  off  from  Z)  to  5 ;  and  fo  on  to  8, 
wliich  will  be  20'  from  ^  Then  from  G  the  centre, 
through  tht'  feveral  points  2,  1,  12,  11,  10,  9,  on  one 
fide,  and  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  on  the  other,,  you  draw  the 
hour-lines,  as  in  the  figure  they  appear.  The  hour  of 
VIII  need  only  be  drawn  for  the  morning ;  for  the 
fuu  goes  off  from  this  wtfl  decliner  zd  before  VIII  in 
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the  evening.— The  quarters,  &c.  are  all  fet  off  in  Plate 
the  fame  manner  from  the  hour-fcale  as  the  above  CLXI. 
hours  were. 

The  next  thing  is  fixing  the  ftile  or  gnomon,  which 
is  always  placed  in  the  fubftilar  line  G  B,  and  which 
is  already  draw.  The  ftile  above  the  plane  has  been 
found  to  be  33-^  5'  :  therefore  with  any  radius  G  B 
defcribe  an  obfcure  arch,  upon  which  fet  off  33°  /j' 
from  B  to  S,  and  drawn  G  S,  and  the  angle  S  G  B 
will  be  the  true  height  of  the  gnomon  above  the  fub- 
ftile  GB. 

II.  The  Dialing  Trigon  is  another  new  inftru- 
ment  of  great  utility  in  the  pradice  of  diahng ;  and 
was  alfo  contrived  by  the  late  Mr  Martin.  It  is  com- 
pofed  of  two  graduated  fcales  and  a  plane  one.  On 
the  fcale  y^i?  is  graduated  the  line  of  latitudes;  and  on 
the  fcale  AC,  the  line  of  hours:  thefe  properly  con- 
joined with  the  plane  fcale  BD,  as  Ihown  in  the 
figure,  truly  reprefent  the  gnomonical  triangle,  and  is 
properly  called  a  dialing  trigon.  The  hour-fcale  AC 
is  here  of  its  full  length  ;  fo  that  the  hours,  halves, 
quarters,  &c.  and  every  fingle  minute  (if  required) 
may  be  immediately  fet  off  by  a  fteel  point ;  and  from 
what  has  before  been  obferved  in  regard  to  the  fedtor,  it 
muft  appear  that  this  method  by  the  trigon  is'the  moft 
expeditious  way  of  drawing  dials  that  any  mechanifm 
of  this  lort  can  afford.  As  an  example  of  the  application 
of  this  trigon  in  the  conftruftion  of  an  horizontal  dial 
for  the  latitude  of  London  51°  32',  you  muft  proceed 
as  follows:  Apply  the  trigon  to  the  6  o'clock  line  af 
(fig.  I.)  on  the  morning  fide,  fo  that  the  fine  of  la- 
titudes may  coincide  with  the  6  o'clock  line,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  divifions  coincide  with  the  centre  a  ; 
and  at  51^32  of  the  line  of  latitudes  place  the  6  o'clock 
edge  of  the  line  of  hours,  and  the  other  end  or  begin- 
ning of  the  fcale  clofe  againft  tht  plane  fcale  r^,  ^as 
by  the  rigure  at  d;  and  faftening  thefe  bars  down  by  the 
feveral  pins  placed  in  them  to  the  paper  and  board, 
then  the  hours,  quarters,  &c.  are  all  marked  off  with 
a  fteel  point  inftantly,  and  the  hour-lines  drawn  through 
them  a&before,  and  as  Ihown  in  the  figure.  When  this 
is  done  for  the  fide  a  f  or  morning  hours,  you  move 
the  fcale  of  latitudes  and  hours  to  the  other  fide  ce 
or  afternoon  fide,  and  place  the  hour-fcale  to  51  ^32'  a& 
before,  and  puOi  down  the  hours,  quarters,  &c.  and 
draw  the  lines  through  them  for  the  afternoon  hours,, 
which  is  clearly  reprefented  in  the  figure. 

In  like  manner  is  an  erea  north  or  fouth  dial,  drawa 
(fee  fig  2.),  the  operation  being  juft  the  fame,  only 
reverfing  the  hours  as  in  the  figure,  and  marking  the. 
angles  of  the  ftile's  height  equal  to  the  complement  of 
the  latitude. 

This  trigon  may  be  likewifa  ufed  for  drawing  verti- 
cal declining  dials  (fig.  3),  as  it  is  with  the  fame  facility 
applied  to  the  lines  /I  ^,  GB,  and  the  hours  and  quar- 
ters marked  off  as  before  directed. 

Mr  Jones  graduates  on  the  fcale  BD  of  the  tri- 
gon a  line  of  chords,  which  is  found  ufeful  for  laying, 
off  the  neceffary  aiiglcs  of  the,  ftile's  height.  Tiie 
fcales  of  this  trigon,  when  not  in  ufe,  he  very  clofe  toge- 
ther, and  pack  up  into  a  portable  cafe  for  the  poc- 
ket.. 
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DiALiHG  Lines,  or  Scales,  are  graduated  lines,  pla- 
ced on  rules,  or  the  edges  of  quadrants,  and  other  in- 
ftruments,  to  expedite  the  conilruAion  of  dials.  See 
Plate  CLVIIL 

Di-dLiNG-Sedor.  See  Dialing,  p.  803,  and  Plate 
CLXL 

DiALiNG-Sphere,  is  an  inftrument  made  of  brafs,  with 
feveral  femicircles  Aiding  over  one  another,  on  a  mo- 
ving horizon,  todemonftrate  the  nature  of  the  doftrine 
of  fpherical  triangles,  and  to  give  a  true  idea  of  the 
dravinng  of  dials  on  all  manner  of  planes. 

DiALiNG'Trigon.  See  Dialing,  p.  804,  and  Plate 
CLXL 

Dialing,  in  a  mine,  called  alfo  Plummlng,  is  the 
ufmg  of  a  compafs  (which  they  call  dial),  and  a  long 
line,  to  know  which  way  the  load  or  vein  of  ore  inclines, 
or  where  to  (hift  an  air-fhaft,  or  bring  an  adit  to  a  de- 
fired  place. 

DIALIS,  in  antiquity,  a  Latin  term  fignifying 
fomething  that  belongs  to  Jupiter. — The  word  is  form- 
ed from  ^'"f.  the  genitive  of  Jupiter. 

Flamen  Dialis.     See  Flamen. 

DIALITHA,  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  a 
word  ufed  to  exprefs  the  elegant  ornaments  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  compofed  of  gold  and  gems. 
They  alfo  called  thefe  Tithocolla,  "  cemented  ftones  or 
gems;"  the  gold  being  in  this  cafe  as  a  cement  to  hold 
the  ftones  togethei".  They  wore  bracelets  and  other 
ornamental  things  about  their  habits  thus  made  ;  and 
their  cups  and  table-furniture,  for  magnificent  treats, 
v;ere  of  this  kind.  The  green  ftones  were  found  to 
fucceed  beft  of  all  in  thefe  things ;  and  the  emerald 
and  greenifli  topaz,  or,  as  we  call  it,  chryfolite,  were 
moft  in  efteem  for  this  purpofe.  This  ufe  of  the  ftones 
explains  what  Pliny  very  often  fays  of  them  in  his  de- 
fcription  :  Nihil  jucitndiiis  aurum  decet,  "  Nothing  be- 
comes gold  better:"  this  he  fays  of  the  green  topaz  or 
chryfolite  ;  and  this  and  many  other  hke  paffages  have 
greatly  perplexed  the  critics,  who  did  not  hit  upon  this 
explication. 

DIALLING,  or  Dialing.    See  Dialing. 
DIALOGISM,  in  rhetoric,  is  ufed  for  the.  folilo- 
quy  of  perfons  deliberating  with  themfelves.    See  So- 

LILOQLTY. 

DIALOGUE,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  converfa- 
tion  between  two  or  more  perions  either  by  writing 
or  by  word  of  mouth. 

Compojition  and  Stile  of  written  Dialoguk.  As  the 
end  of  Ipeech  is  converfation,  no  kind  of  writing  can 
be  more  natural  than  dialogue,  which  reprefents  this. 
And  accordingly  we  find  it  was  introduced  very  early, 
for  there  are  feveral  inftances  of  it  in  the  Mofaic  hi- 
ftory.  The  ancient  Greek  writers  alfo  fell  very  much 
into  it,  efpecially  the  philofophers,  as  the  moft  conve- 
nient and  agreeable  method  of  communicating  their 
fcntiments  and  inftru«Stions  to  mankind.  And  indeed 
it  feems  to  be  attended  with  very  confiderable  advan- 
tages, if  well  and  judicioufly  managed.  For  it  is  ca- 
pable to  make  the  drieft  fubjefts  entertaining  and  plea- 
fant,  by  its  variety,  and  the  different  characters  of  the 
fpeakers.  Befides,  things  may  be  canvafted  more  mi- 
nutely, and  many  lefier  matters,  which  ferve  to  clear 
up  a  fubjeft,  may  be  introduced  w.th  a  better  grace, 
by  queftions  and  anfwers,  objections  and  replies,  than 
can  be  coaveuicntly  done  in  a  cojitinued  difcourfc. 
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There  is  likewife  a  further  advantage  in  this  way  of  Dialogue, 
writing,  that  the  author  is  at  liberty  to  choofe  his  — v~~^ 
fpeakers  :  And  therefore,  as  Cicero  has  well  obferved, 
when  we  imagine  that  we  hear  perfons  of  an  eftablifhed 
reputation  for  wifdom  and  knowledge  talking  together, 
it  neceffarily  adds  a  weight  and  authority  to  the  dif- 
courfe,  and  more  clofely  engages  the  attention.  The 
fubjeft-matter  of  it  is  very  intenfive  :  for  whatever  is 
a  proper  argument  of  difcourfe,  public  or  private,  fe- 
rious  or  jocofe  ;  whatever  is  fit  for  wife  and  ingenious 
men  to  talk  upon,  either  for  improvement  or  diverfion  y 
is  fuitabie  for  a  dialogue. 

From  this  general  account  of  the  nature  of  dialogue, 
it  is  eafy  to  perceive  what  kind  of  ftyle  beft  fuits  it. 
Its  affinity  with  Epistles,  fliows  there  ought  to  be  no 
great  difference  between  them  in  this  refpeft.  Indeed, 
fome  have  been  of  opinion,  that  it  ought  rather  to  fink 
below  that  of  an  epiftle,  becaufe  dialogues  ftiould  in 
all  refpefts  reprefent  the  freedom  of  converfation  ; 
whereas  iftles  ought  fometimes  to  be  compofed  with 
care  and  accuracy,  efpecially  when  written  to  fuperiors. 
But  there  feems  to  be  little  weight  in  this  argument, 
fince  the  defign  of  an  epiftle  is  to  fay  the  fame  things, 
and  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  writer  judges  would 
be  moft  fit  and  proper  for  him  to  fpeak,  if  prefent. 
And  the  very  fame  thing  is  defigned  in  a  dialogue, 
with  refpedl  to  the  feveral  perfons  concerned  in  it. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  like  plain,  eafy,  and 
fimple  ftile,  fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft,  and 
the  particular  charafters  of  the  perfons  concerned, 
feems  to  agree  to  both. 

But  as  greater  fliill  is  required  in  writing  dialogues 
than  letters,  we  ftiall  give  a  more  particular  account  of 
the  principal  things  neceflary  to  be  regarded  in  their 
compofition,  and  illuftrate  them  chiefly  from  Cicero's 
excellent  Dialogues  concerning  an  Orator. —  A  dia- 
logue, then,  confifts  of  two  parts ;  an  inirodu3ion,  and 
the  body  of  the  difcourfe. 

I .  The  introdudion  acquaints  us  with  the  place,  time,, 
perfons,  and  occafion,  of  the  converfation.  Thus  Ci^ 
cero  places  the  fcene  of  his  dialogues  at  Crafius's  coun- 
try feat ;  a  very  proper  recefs,  both  for  fuch  a  debate 
and  the  parties  engaged  in  it.  And  as  they  were  per- 
fons of  the  firit  rank,  and  employed  in  the  greateft  af- 
fairs of  ftate,  and  the  difcourfe  held  them  for  two  days; 
he  reprefents  it  to  have  happened  at  the  time  of  a  fef- 
tival,  when  there  was  nobufinefs  done  at  Rome,  which 
gave  them  an  opportunity  to-be  abfent. 

And  becaufe  the  greateft  regard  is  to  be  had  in  the 
choice  of  the  perfons,  who  ought  to  be  fuch  as  ara 
w-eli  acquainted  with  the  fubjefk  upon  which  they  dif- 
courfe ;  in  thefe  dialogues  of  Cicero,  the  two  principal 
difputnnts  are  Craffus  and  Antony,  the  greateft  orators 
of  that  age,  and  therefore  the  moft  proper  perfons  to 
difpute  upon  the  qualifications  neceffary  for  their  art. 
One  would  think  it  fcarce  neceflary  to  obferve,  that 
the  conference  fliould  be  held  by  perfons  who  lived  at 
the  fame  time,  and  fo  were  capable  to  converfe  toge- 
ther'. But  yet  fome  good  writers  have  run  into  the 
impropriety  of  feigning  dialogues  between  perfons  who 
lived  at  diftant  times.  Plato  took  this  method,  in 
which  he  has  been  followed  by  Macrobius.  But  others^ 
who  have  been  willing  to  bring  perfons  to  difcourfa 
together,  who  lived  m  different  ages,  without  fuch  in* 
confiftency,  have  wrote  dialogues  of  the  dead.  Lucian 
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^^^ne.  has  made  lii'mfelf  moft  remarkable  ia  this  way.  As  to 
f,.  -*  ^j^g  number  of  perfoiis  in  a  dialogTje,  they  may  be  more 

or  lefs :  fo  many  as  can  conveniently  carry  on  a  con- 
▼erfation  without  difurder  or  confufion  may  be  ad- 
mitted. Some  of  Cicero's  dialogues  have  only  two, 
others  three  or  more,  and  thofe  concerning  an  orator 
feven.  And  it  is  convenient  they  fhould  all,  in  fome  re- 
fpedls,  be  perfons  of  differait  charadlers  and  abilities  ; 
which  contributes  both  to  the  variety  and  beauty  olF 
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ftafted  to  what  he  fays,  but  what  he  fliould  fairly  an-  y^^logat.. 
fwer.  And  what  is  faid  by  the  reft  fliould  principally  -\r— ^ 
tend  to  promote  his  difcourfe,  and  cairy  it  through  in 
the  moll  artful  and  agreeable  manner.  Where  the  argu- 
ment is  attended  with  difficulties,  one  other  perfon  or 
more  may  be  introduced,  of  equal  reputation,  or  near 
it,  but  of  different  fentiments,  to  oppofe  him  and  main- 
tain the  contrary  fide  of  the  queftion.  This  gives  op- 
portunity for  a  thorough  examination  of  the  point  on 


the  difcourfe,  Hke  the  different  attitude  of  figures  in  both  iides,  and  anfwcring  all  objeftions.  But  if  the 
a  plfture.  Thus,  in  Cicero's  dialogues  lafl  mentioned,  combatants  are  not  pretty  equally  matched,  and  ma- 
Craffus  excelled  in  art,  Antony  principally  for  the  force  fters  of  the  fubjecl,  they  will  treat  it  but  fuperficially. 
of  his  genius,  Catullus  for  the  purity  of  his  flile.  See-  And  through  the  whole  debate  there  ought  not  to  be 
vola  for  his  fklll  in  the  law,  Caefarfor  wit  and  humour;  the  leail  wrangling,  peevifhnefs,  or  obftinacy;  nothing 
and  though  Sulpitius  and  Cotta,  who  were  young  men,  but  the  appearance  of  good-humour  and  good  breeding, 
were  both  excellent  orators,  yet  they  differed  in  their  the  gentleman  and  the  friend,  with  a  readinefs  to  fubmit 
'       -     •  -  -     -  ..  -      -        to  convidion  and  the  force  oftruth,  as  the  evidence  fhall 

appear  on  one  fide  or  the  other.  In  Cicero,  thefe  two 
charaders  are  Craffus  and  Antony.  And  from  them 
Mr  Addifon  feems  to  have  taken  his  Philander  and 
Cynth  io,  in  his  Dialogues  upon  the  ufefulnefs  of  ancient 
medals,  which  are  formed  pretty  much  on  Cicero's 
plan.  Where  younger  perfons  are  prefent,  or  fuch 
who  are  not  equally  acquainted  with  the  fubjed,  they 
fiiould  be  rather  upon  the  inquiry  than  difpute:  And 
the  queflions  they  aflc  fhould  be  neither  too  long  nor 
too  frequent;  that  they  may  not  too  much  interrupt 
the  debate,  or  appear  over  talkative  before  wifer  and 
more  experienced  perfons.  Sulpitius  and  Cotta  fuflain 
this  charadler  in  Cicero,  and  Eugenius  in  Mr  Addifon. 
And  it  is  veiy  convenient  there  fhould  be  one  perfon 
of  a  witty  and  jocofe  humour,  to  enhven  the  difcourfe 
at  proper  feafons,  and  make  it  the  more  entertaining, 
efpecially  when  the  dialogue  is  drawn  out  to  any  con- 
fiderable  length.  Casfar  has  this  part  in  Cicero.  And 
in  Mr  Addifon,  Cynthio  is  a  perfon  of  this  turn,  and 
oppofes  Philander  in  a  merry  way.  Mr  Addifon's  fub- 


But  there  fliould  be  always  one  chief  perfon, 
who  is  to  have  the  main  part  of  the  converfation;  like 
the  hero  in  an  epic  poem  or  a  tragedy,  who  excels 
the  reft  in  aAion  ;  or  the  principal  figure  in  a  pidure, 
which  is  moft  confpicuous.  In  Plato's  dialogues,  this 
is  Socrates ;  and  Craffus,  in  thofe  of  Cicero  above 
mentioned. 

It  is  ufual,  likewife,  in  the  introduilion,  to  acquaint 
tw  with  the  occafion  of  the  difcourfe.  Indeed  this  is 
not  always  mentioned  ;  as  in  Cicero's  dialogue  of  the 
parts  of  oratory,  where  the  fon  begins  immediately 
with  defiring  his  father  to  inftruft  him  in  the  art.  But 
it  is  generally  taken  notice  of,  and  moil  commonly  re- 
prefented,  as  accidental.  The  reafon  of  which  may 
be,  that  fuch  difcourfes  appear  moft  natural ;  and 
may  Hkewife  afford  fome  kind  of  apology  for  the 
writer  in  managing  his  different  charaders,  fiace  the 
greateft  men  may  be  fuppofed  not  always  to  fpeak  with 
the  utraoft  cxadnefs  in  an  accidental  converfation. 
1'hus  Cicero,  in  his  dialogues  concerning  an  orator, 
makes  Craffus  occafionally  fall  upon  the  fubjed  of  o- 


ratory,  to  divert  the  company  from  the  melancholy  jed  admitted  of  this  :  but  the  ferioufnefs  and  gravity 
thoughts  of  what  they  had  been  difcourfing  of  before,  of  Cicero's  argument  required  a  diflerent  fpeaker  for 
with  relation  to  the  public  diforders,  and  the  dangers    the  jocofe  part.  Many  perfons  ought  not  to  fpeak  im- 


which  threatened  their  country.  But  the  introdudion 
ought  not  to  be  too  long  and  tedious.  Mr  Addifon 
complains  of  this  fault  in  fome  authors  of  this  kind. 
*'  For  though  (as  he  fays)  fome  of  the  fineft  treatifes 
of  the  moft  polite  Latin  and  Greek  writers  are  in  dia- 
logue, as  many  very  valuable  pieces  of  French,  Italian, 


mediately  one  after  another.  Horace'^  rule  for  plays  is  : 

To  crowd  the  ftaj^e  is  odious  aad  abfurd. 
Let  no  fourth  adtor  ftriVc  to  fpeak  a  word. 
Though  Scaliger  and  others  think  a  fourth  perfon  may 
fometimes  be  permitted  to  fpeak  in  the  fame  fcene  with- 
out confufion.  However,  if  this  is  not  commonly  to  be 


and  Englifh,  appear  in  the  fame  drefs;  yet  in  fome  of  allowed  upon  the  ftage,  where  the  adors  are  prefent, 

them  there  is  fo  much  time  taken  up  in  ceremony,  that,  and  may  be  diftinguilhed  by  their  voice  and  habit ' 

before  they  enter  on  their  fubjed,  the  dialogue  is  half  much  lefs  in  a  dialogue,  where  you  have  only  theii" 

over."  names  to  diftinguifh  them. 


2.  We  come  now  to  the  body  of  the  difcourfe,  in  which 
fome  things  relating  to  the  perfons,  and  others  to  the 
fubjed,  are  proper  to  be  remarked. 

And  as  to  the  perfons^  the  principal  thing  to  be  at- 
tended to  is  to  keep  up  a  juftnefs  of  charader  through 
the  whole.  And  the  diflind  charaders  ought  to  be 
fo  perfedly  obferved,  that  from  the  very  words  them- 
felves  it  may  be  always  known  who  is  the  fpeaker. 
'This  makes  dialogue  more  difficult  than  fmgle  defcrip- 
tion,  by  reafon  of  the  number  and  variety  of  charaders 
which  are  to  be  drawn  at  the  fame  time,  and  each  of 
them  managed  with  the  greateft  propriety.  The  prin- 
cipal fpeaker  fhould  appear  to  be  a  perfon  of  great 
fenfe  and  wifdom,  and  beft  acquainted  with  the  fub- 
jed.  No  queflion  ougkt  to  be  afked  him,  or  ohjedioo 


With  regard  to  fuhjea,  all  the  arguments  fhould 
appear  probable  at  leaft,  and  nothing  be  advanced 
which  may  feem  weak  or  trivial.  There  ought  alfo  to 
be  an  union  in  dialogue,  that  the  difcourfe  may  not 
ramble,  but  keep  up  to  the  main  dcfign.  Indeed,  ftiort 
and  pleafant  progreffions  are  fometimes  allowable  for 
the  eafe  and  entertainment  of  the  reader.  But  every 
thing  ftiould  be  fo  managed,  that  he  may  ftiU  be  abk 
to  carry  on  the  thread  of  the  difcourfe  in  his  mind,  and 
keep  the  main  argument  in  view,  till  the  whole  is  fi- 
nifhed.  The  writers  of  dialogue  have  not  confined 
their  difiourfes  to  any  certain  fpace  of  time  ;  but  ei- 
ther concluded  them  with  the  day,  or  broke  off  when 
their  fpeakers  have  been  tired,  and  reaffumed  them 
again  the  next  day.    Thu«  Cicero  allows  two  days  for 

his 
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Dialogue  his  three  dialogues  concerning  an  orator ;  but  Mr  Ad- 
P^.  H  f..  difon  extends  his  to  three  days,  allowing  a  day  for 
gX  "  ^^^^  method  always  been  obferved 

•in  compofing  dialogues.  For  foraetimes  the  writer, 
by  way  of  narrative,  relates  a  difcourfe  which  pafTed 
between  other  perfons.  Such  are  the  dialogues  of  Ci- 
cero and  Mr  Addifon  laft  mentioned,  and  many  others 
both  of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  But,  at  other  times, 
the  fpeakers  are  introduced  in  perfon,  as  talking  to 
each  other.  This,  as  Cicero  obferves,  prevents  the 
frequent  repetition  of  thofe  words,  faidy  and  he 
replied;  and  by  placing  the  hearer,  as  it  were,  in  the 
converfation,  gives  him  a  more  lively  reprefentation  of 
the  difcourfe,  which  makes  it  the  more  affefting.  And 
therefore  Cicero,  who  wrote  his  dialogue  of  old  age  in 
this  manner,  in  which  Cato,  who  was  then  in  years, 
largely  recounts  the  fatisfadions  of  life  which  may  be 
enjoyed  in  old  age,  tells  his  friend  Atticus,  he  was 
himfelf  fo  afFedled  with  that  difcourfe,  that  when  he 
reviewed  it  fometimes,  he  fancied  they  were  not  his 
own  words,  but  Cato's.  There  are  fome  other  dialogues 
of  Cicero,  written  in  the  fame  way;  as  that  Of friend- 
fhtpy  and  Of  the  parts  of  oratory.  And  both  Plato  and 
Xucian  generally  chofe  this  method. 

Dialogue,  in  dramatic  coipnpofitlon.  See  Poetry, 
chap,  ii  2  2,  23. 

DIALTH^A,  In  pharmacy,  an  unguent  much 
ufed  as  a  refolvent;  fo  called  from  Alt  a,  or  marfti- 
mallows,  which  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  it. 

DIALUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
aia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  corolla  is  pentapetalous  ;  no  calyx  ;  the  ftamina 
at  the  upper  fide  of  the  receptacle. 

DIALYSIS,  in  grammar,  a  mark  or  charafter, 
confifting  of  two  points,  •*,  placed  over  two  vowels  of 
a  word,  in  order  to  feparate  them,  becaufe  otherwife 
they  would  make  them  a  diphthong,  as  Mofaic,  &c. 

DIAMASTIGOSIS,  a  feftival  at  Sparta  in  honour 
of  Diana  Othla,  which  received  that  name  ^ou 
^stfiyouv.-from  ivhippingy  becaufe  boys  were  whipped  be- 
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fore  the  altar  of  the^goddefs.  Thefe  boys,  called  Bo-  Diamafti. 
monicae,  were  originally  free  born  Spartans,  but  in  the 
more  delicate  ages  they  were  of  mean  birth,  and  gene-  ^^^"^^^^'^^ 
rally  of  a  flavifh  origin.  This  operation  was  perform-  * 
ed  by  an  officer  in  a  fevere  and  unfeeling  manner;  and 
that  no  compaflion  fhould  be  raifed,  the  prieft  flood 
near  the  ahar  with  a  fmall  light  ftatue  of  the  goddefs, 
which  fuddenly  became  heavy  and  infupportable  if  the 
la(h  of  the  whip  was  more  lenient  or  lefs  rigorous. 
The  parents  of  the  children  attended  the  folemnity, 
and  exhorted  them  not  to  commit  any  thing  either  by 
fear  or  groans,  that  might  be  unworthy  of  Laconian 
education.  Thefe  flagellations  were  fo  fevere,  that 
the  blood  gufhed  in  profufe  torrents,  and  many  expi- 
red under  the  lafh  of  the  whip,  without  uttering  a 
groan,  or  betraying  any  marks  of  fear.  Such  a  death 
was  reckoned  very  honourable  ;  and  the  corpfe  was 
buried  with  much  folemnity  with  a  garland  of  flower« 
on  its  head.  The  origin  of  this  feftival  is  unknown. 
Some  fuppofe  that  Lycurgus  firfl  iaftituted  it  to  inure 
the  youth  of  Lacedemon  to  bear  labour  and  fatigue, 
and  render  them  infenfibk  to  pain  and  wounds.  Others 
maintain,  that  it  is  a  mitigation  of  an  oracle,  which 
ordered  that  human  blood  fhould  be  fhed  on  Diana's 
altar;  and  according  to  their  opinion,  Oreftes  lirll  in- 
troduced  that  barbarous  cuftom,  after  he  had  brought 
the  ftatue  of  Diana  Taurica  into  Greece.  There  ia 
another  tradition  which  mentions  that  Paufanias,  as 
he  was  offering  prayers  and  facrifices  to  the  gods,  be- 
fore he  engaged  with  Mardonius,  was  fuddenly  at- 
tacked by  a  number  of  Lydians  who  difturbed  the  fa- 
crifice,  and  were  at  laft  repelled  with  ftaves  and  ftones>. 
the  only  weapons  with  whichthe  Lacedemonians  were 
provided  at  that  moment.  In  commemoration  of  this, 
therefore,  that  whipping  of  boys  was  inftituted  at 
Sparta,  and  after  that  the  Lydian  proceffion. 

DIAMETER,  in  geometry,  a  right  line  paffing 
thro'  the  centre  of  a  circle,  and  terminated  at  each  fide 
by  the  circumference  thereof.    See  Geometry. 
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